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MACROCHEILIA  (juaitpor,  great  ; 
aud  xf'-^os,  tlie  lip).— A  condition,  usually  con- 
genital, in  which  the  lips  are  hypertrophied. 

MACROCYTE  (^nicpoy,  great ;  and  kvt^, 
a  hollow). — A  form  of  large  red  blood-cor- 
puscles met  with  in  some  kinds  of  antcmia. 
See  Anemia,  Pernicious. 

MACRODACTYLIA  {na>cp6i,  great; 
and  SoVti'/Xos,  a  iiii^'er). — Hypertrophy  of  one 
or  more  fingers,  either  congenital  or  develop- 
ing in  childhood. 

MACROGLOSSIA  (txoKpot,  gi-eat ; 
and  yXajfTini,  the  tongue). — i'r.  Macroglossie  ; 
Ger.  Zunqcnvorfall. 

The  term  '  macroglossia '  is  applied  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  tongue,  which  sometimes 
goes  to  the  extent  of  protrusion  of  the  organ 
from  the  mouth.  This  afiection  seems  to 
depend  on  dilatation  of  the  lymphatics,  with 
lymphstasis,  leading  to  hyperplasia  of  the 
connective  and  lymphoid  tissues.  It  is  some- 
times associated  with  idiocy  or  imbecility. 
The  cause  of  the  lymphangieetasis,  which  is 
probably  the  fundamental  condition,  is  xmde- 
cided.     See  also  Tongue,  Diseases  of. 

MACROSOMATIA  (^a(c,)oy, great;  and 
(Tuifiti,  the  body). — Fr.  Macrosomatie  ;  Ger. 
liicscmvuchs. —  A  condition  in  which  the 
whole  body  becomes  enlarged  in  a  monstrous 
degree.     Sec  lIvrKUTnoPHY. 

MACROSTOMIA  {fxaKpoi,  great;  and 
(rro^<»,  the  mouth). — A  congenital  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  mouth,  due  to  imperfect  closure 
of  the  mandibular  fissure  upon  one  or  both 
sides.  It  is  a  rare  deformity,  and  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  bj'  malformation  of  the 
auricle,  by  an  accessory  tragus,  or  b_v  a  man- 
dibular tubercle.  Excessive  closure  of  the 
mandibular  fissures  may  also  occur,  leading 
to  microstoma . 

MACUL.SI  {macula,  a  spot  or  stain). — 
Synox.  :  Fr.  Mucuhs  ;  Ger.  Flccke. 

Willan's  definition  of  macula  is  '  a  per- 
manent discoloration  of  some  portion  of  the 
skin  ;  '  and  that  author  adopted  the  term  as 
82 


the  title  of  his  eighth  order  of  cutaneous 
affections,  including  sunburn,  nievus,  and 
spilus.  The  term  '  maculic  '  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  a  hypenemic  state  of  the  skin,  wliicli 
may  be  simply  chronic  without  being  per- 
manent, such  as  those  which  have  received 
the  name  of  maculw,  sijphiliticin.  Maculie, 
therefore,  may  be  merely  pigmentary,  and 
located  in  the  rete  mucosum  alone ;  or  they 
may  be  hsemorrhagic,  and  seated  in  the 
derma  and  subcutaneous  tissues.  Sunbm'ii, 
freckles,  liver-spot,  bronzed  and  melasmic 
spots,  and  the  stains  left  on  the  skin  after 
the  dispersion  of  certain  cutaneous  eru])- 
tions,  such  as  psoriasis,  acne,  lichen  planus, 
sj'philis,  and  leprosy,  are  examples  of  pig- 
mentary macula- ;  whilst  leucodermic  spots 
and  blotches  represent  an  absence  of  pig- 
ment. The  maculic  resulting  from  a  per- 
manent hypenemia  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  skin,  sucli  as  flat  vascular  nicvi  and  the 
claret-stain  naevus,  disappear  under  pressure; 
whilst  the  hiemorrhagic  maculie  are  repre- 
sented by  the  escape  of  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  from  the  vessels,  and  then-  diffusion 
in  the  connective  tissues,  such  as  occurs  in 
purpiura  and  in  bruises. 

Ekvsjius  Wilson. 

MADEIRA,  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Moist, mild, equable  climate;  absence  of  dust; 
well  protected.  Mean  temperature  Gl°  F. 
See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MADNESS.— 5ee  Insanity. 

MADURA-FOOT.— A  synonym  for 
fungus-foot  of  India.  See  Fungus-Diseask 
OF  Ini>ia  ;  and  Actinomycosis. 

MAGGOTS.— A  popular  term  for  the 
parasitic  larvaj  of  various  insects,  including 
bots.     Sec  CEsTRUS  ;  and  Nosk,  Diseases  of. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.  —  This 
name  was  formerly  applied  to  the  imaginary 
new  force  or  principle,  supposed  to  be  akin 
to  magnetism,  and  to  be  in  operation  when 
individuals  were  '  mesmerised.'     Tliis  hypo- 
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thetical  new  force  was  thought  to  be  called 
into  play  by  the  mesmeriser  ;  and  it  was 
deemed  to  be  by  virtue  of  its  influence  that 
the  will,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  the 
'  medium,'  or  person  mesmerised,  are  capable 
of  being  moditied  in  the  so-called  mesmeric 
trance  or  sleep.  This  view  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  causal  conditions  is  now  regarded  as 
altogether  erroneous  and  devoid  of  all  foun- 
dation in  fact,  although  certain  remarkable 
effects  may  unquestionably  be  produced  on 
many  persons  (by  so-called '  mesmeric  passes,' 
by  concentration  of  attention  associated  with 
some  strain  of  ocular  muscles,  by  attention 
to  a  series  of  weak  monotonous  sensations, 
or  other  related  means),  owing  to  the  in- 
duction in  such  persons,  under  physiological 
conditions,  of  some  at  present  imperfectly 
understood  state  or  modification  of  cerebral 
activity  {see  Mesmerism).  This  state  is  now 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  '  hypnotic  condi- 
tion,' '  hypnotic  sleep,'  or  '  hypnotism  ' ;  or 
more  rarely  as  '  induced  somnambulism.' 
On  the  other  hand,  when  such  a  state  is 
induced,  as  a  therapeutic  means  or  agency, 
it  has  been  spoken  of  as  '  Braidism '  {see 
Braidism).  The  latter  appellation  has  been 
given  in  honour  of  the  Manchester  surgeon, 
James  Braid,  who  first  showed  in  an  im- 
mistakable  manner  that  all  the  real  phe- 
nomena displayed  by  mesmerised  persons 
were  not  due  to  any  new  force  or  principle, 
akin  to  magnetism,  which  had  been  made  to 
operate  in  or  upon  them,  but  were  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  certain  altered 
functional  states  of  the  brain  had  been  self- 
induced  by  the  individual  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  or  other  of  the  exciting  conditions 
already  mentioned.  In  these  altered  brain- 
states  the  functional  activity  of  certain  parts  of 
the  cerebrum  is  annulled,  whilst  that  of  others 
is  often  remarkably  exalted.  The  freedom 
with  which  such  altered  brain-states  may  be 
induced  varies  greatly  in  different  persons ; 
and  the  states  themselves  also  vary  much 
in  their  degree  of  intensity  in  different  indi- 
viduals, or  in  the  same  individual  at  different 
times.  This  latter  side  of  the  question  has 
been  greatly  elucidated  by  Charcot  and 
others  during  recent  years.  Charcot,  in  fact, 
regards  what  is  known  as  the  '  hypnotic 
state  '  as  variously  composed  (on  different 
occasions)  by  phenomena  pertaining  to  one  or 
more  of  the  three  simpler  conditions,  known 
as  (1) '  induced  somnambulism,'  (2)  catalepsy, 
and  (3)  lethargy.  Nothing  is  more  remark- 
able in  connexion  with  this  subject  than  the 
rapidity  with  which  persons  may  be  made  to 
pass  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  stages, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
such  changes  of  state  may  be  effected.  Impor- 
tant side-lights  have,  moreover,  been  thrown 
upon  the  relations  and  genetic  conditions  of 
such  causally  obscure  neuroses  as  somnam- 
bulism and  catalepsy.     See  Mesmerism. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 


MALAEIA 

MALACOSIS  (^aXaxos-,  soft).— A  terra 
for  the  morbid  softening  of  structures.  See 
Softening. 

MALACOSTEON  (fia'XaKiU,  soft;  and 
on-Tfoi',  a  bone). — A  peculiar  disease  of  bone, 
characterised  by  softening.  See  Mollities 
OssiUM. 

MALAGA,  in  South  of  Spain.— Dry, 

mild,  bracing,  equable  climate.  Mean  tem- 
perature in  winter,  55°  F.  Winds :  N.W. 
{Terral),  dry  and  dusty;  E.  (Levante), 
cold  and  damp.  Drawbacks :  bad  drainage 
and  cookery.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of 
Disease  by. 

MALAISE  (rr.)—SYNON.:  Indisposition; 
Ger.  Missbefinden. — In  cases  of  simple  diges- 
tive derangement,  in  ague,  and  in  the  stage  of 
invasion  of  many  acute  diseases,  the  patient 
very  commonly  first  becomes  aware  that  his 
health  is  disturbed  by  a  feeling  of  general 
illness,  which  is  known  a8  malaise. 

Desceiption. — Under  the  circumstances 
just  mentioned,  the  ordinarily  unconscious 
feeling  of  being  well,  or  bien-etre,  which 
accompanies  perfect  health,  is  replaced  bj' 
a  painful  and  depressing  feeling,  which  the 
patient  probably  cannot  describe  otherwise 
than  as  a  sense  of  being  weak,  languid,  list- 
less, and  disinclined  to  bodily  or  mental 
exertion.  Malaise  is  commonly  associated 
with  bodily  debility,  chilliness,  or  actual 
rigors,  moderate  pyrexia,  general  pains  or 
aches,  giddiness,  headache,  and  anorexia. 
In  the  course  of  the  more  serious  diseases 
in  which  it  occurs,  malaise  either  passes  off 
or  soon  gives  place  to  more  urgent  symp- 
toms— such  as  depression,  apathy,  delirium, 
or  stupor;  but  in  other  instances  it  persists, 
and  constitutes  the  chief  subjective  phe- 
nomenon of  the  disease,  as  in  some  cases  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  malaise 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause 
of  the  feelings  just  described,  and  should  be 
directed  to  its  removal  or  remedy. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

MALARIA  (Ital.)— Synon.  :  Marsh  Mi- 
asm ;  Fr.  Mauvais  Air ;  Intoxication  des 
Marais ;  Intoxication  Tellurique  ;  Ger.  Ma- 
laria. 

Definition. — An  earth-born  poison,  gene- 
rated in  soils  the  energies  of  which  are  not 
expended  in  the  growth  and  sustenance  of 
healthy  cultivated  vegetation.  By  almost 
universal  consent  this  poison  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  types  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  commonly  called  -malarial,  and  of 
the  degeneration  of  the  blood  and  tissues 
resulting  from  long  residence  in  places  where 
this  poison  is  generated. 

The  Italian  word  malaria  is  now  employed 
to  convey  the  meaning  expressed  in  the  above 
definition.     It  is  certainly  preferable  to  the 
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term  marsh  7niasm,  which  implies  that 
iiiiiishes  arc  the  sole  source!  of  the  poison. 
M.  Leon  Colin,  Professor  of  Military  Medi- 
cine in  the  Val-ilo-Grace,  who  has  written  an 
instructive  work  on  malarial  fevers,  does  not 
use  the  term 'malaria'  to  distiufjuish  the  njjont 
that  causes  tiiem;  he  prefers  the  term  'telluric 
poison,'  intoxication  tclliiriqite,  proceeding 
from  the  energy  of  the  soil,  when  that  energy 
is  not  absorbed  by  its  natural  consumers, 
crops  or  plants — in  a  word,  healthy  culti- 
vated vegetation. 

Essential  Xatuuk.  -What  is  tliis  fever- 
generating  agout  to  wliicli  the  term  'milaria' 
has  so  long  been  applied?  The  writer,  in  the 
first  issue  of  this  Dictionary,  wliilo  unable 
to  assent  to  the  so-called  Jiacillus  inalarice 
of  Toramasi-Crudi'li  and  Klcbs,  as  the  cause 
of  malarial  fevers, did  not  withhold  what  they 
had  written  on  the  subject.  This  supposed 
bacillus  is  now  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be 
non-existent,  and  will  never  more  be  heard 
of.  The  theory  now  in  fashion  is  based  on 
the  observations  of  Marciiiafava  and  Celli, 
on  the  blood  of  malarial  patients  in  the  Santo 
Spirito  Hospital  in  Uome ;  of  Laveran,  in 
Algiers;  Osier,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore  ;  and  Dr.  Vandyke  Carter, 
principal  of  Grant  College,  Bombay.  They 
describe  a  parasite,  possessing  ama'boid  move- 
ments, which  is  found  in  the  red  corpuscles, 
and  have  named  it '  Plasmodium  malariie,'  or, 
according  to  Laveran,  Microbe  da  paladin  me; 
thev  believe  that  it  only  occm-s  in  cases  of 
malarial  fever,  and  consider  tlie  parasite  to 
be  one  of  the  Mycetozoa.  It  is  readily  stained 
with  methylene  blue.  Marcliiafava  and  Celli 
maintain  that  it  appears  at  the  onset  of  the 
fever,  becomes  more  numerous  as  the  fever 
increases,  and  disappears  with  the  fever.    See 

MtC'RO-OUGAXISMS. 

The  occurrence  of  anaemia  in  the  course  of 
malarial  fevers  is  an  old  and  familiar  fact ; 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  this  sometimes 
occurs  is  remarlcable  (see  Intekmittknt 
FicvEu).  The  authors  of  the  theory  under 
notice  explain  the  phenomenon  by  the  action 
of  the  microbe  on  the  red  cor|)nscles,  on  which 
it  preys,  leavmg  nothing  in  their  place  but 
the  dark  pigment  so  commonly  seen  in  the 
organs  of  malarial  subjects.  Dr.  Vandyke 
CJarter  aimounces  a  discovery  which,  if  con- 
firmed by  other  observers,  is  of  great  inte- 
rest, lie  fm-ther  describes  leucocytes  in  the 
blood  in  ague,  the  raison  d'etre  of  which  is 
to  prey  upon  the  microbe  dit  paludismc. 
The  cpiestion  is,  assuminn;  the  entii'e  accuracy 
of  the  observations  given  above  in  outline, 
does  the  existence  of  this  parasite  explain  the 
cause  of  malarial  fevers?  The  authors  of 
the  theory  maintain  that  it  does.  They  did 
the  same  in  the  case  of  the  mythical  bacillus 
malariiC.  This  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  a  verdict  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
This  Plasmodium  malaria'  has  never  been  seen 
outside  the  body,  and  there  is  no  evidence 


that  it  has  ever  been  artificially  cultivated. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  such  an  organism  can 
exist  and  propagate  in  the  great  variety  of 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  where  malarial 
fevers  arc  foimd. 

Ge.s'etic  Relations. — When  we  consider 
that  in  many  regions  of  the  globe  two-thirds 
of  the  mortality  is  caused  by  the  fevers,  and 
their  secjucls,  to  whicii  this  poison  gives  rise, 
we  can  understand  why  all  that  relates  to 
malaria  is  important  to  the  statesman,  the 
soldier,  the  sanitarian,  and  the  physician. 
'  Fevers,'  says  Dr.  Cornish,  the  Sanitary 
Connnissioner  of  Madras,  '  one  year  with 
another  destroy  twice  as  many  people  in 
India  as  small-pox,  cholera,  and  all  other 
epidemic  causes  put  together.'  The  late  Dr. 
Parkes  has  well  said  '  that  when  a  climate  is 
called  "unhealthy,"  it  is  simply  meant  that  it 
is  malarious.'  This  remark  is  especially  true 
of  tropical  climates.  Malaria  has  generally 
been  said  to  be  the  product  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  vegetable  decomposition.  The  temis 
marsh  miasm  and  paludal  fevers,  long 
employed  to  distinguish  the  poison  and  th(! 
fevers  to  which  it  gives  rise,  mark  the  almost 
universal  belief  that  the  air  of  marshes  alone 
is  endowed  with  the  power  of  generating 
them.  That  low,  moist,  and  warm  localities 
are  generally  noted  as  malarious  is  indis- 
putable. Marshes  are  not,  as  a  rule,  danger- 
ous when  abundantly  covered  with  water  ;  it 
is  when  the  water  level  is  lowered,  and  the 
saturated  soil  is  exposed  to  the  drying  in- 
fluence of  a  high  temperature  and  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  that  this  poison  is  evolved  in 
abundance.  The  production  of  malaria  on 
a  great  scale  in  this  way  was  seen  in  the 
district  of  Burdwan,  in  Bengal.  The  soil  is 
alluvial,  but  dry  ;  and,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  Burdwan  was  more  salubrious 
than  the  central  or  eastern  districts  of  the 
Lower  Gangetic  delta.  The  drainage  of  the 
district  became  obstructed  bj-  the  silting  up 
of  its  natural  and  artificial  outlets,  and  the 
result  was  a  waterloijged  condition  of  the 
soil,  the  development  of  malaria,  and  an 
alarming  increase  in  the  death-rate. 

Malaria  is,  however,  generated  under  con- 
ditions a])|)arently  widely  dill'erent  from  tlie 
above.  S\'lien  the  British  army  under  Wel- 
lington was  operating  in  Estremadura,  the 
country  was  so  arid  and  dry  for  want  of  rain 
that  the  rivers  and  small  streams  were  re- 
duced to  mere  lines  of  widely  detached  pools; 
yet  it  was  assailed  by  a  remittent  fever  of  such 
destructive  malignity  '  that,' says  Ferguson, 
who  records  the  fact,  '  the  enemy  and  all 
Europe  believed  tliat  the  British  host  was 
extirpated.'  A  fever  of  like  malignity 
scourged  the  same  army  in  the  bare  open 
country  by  which  Ciudad  Ilodrigo  is  ap- 
proached from  the  side  of  Portugal,  at  a 
time  when,  says  the  same  author,  '  the  vege- 
tation was  so  burned  up  that  the  whole 
country  resembled  a  brick-ground.'    It  musti 
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however,  be  kept  in  mind  that  both  districts 
are  in  the  rainy  season  flooded  with  water, 
at  whicli  time  they  are  healthy,  until  the 
drying  process  begins  under  the  action  of  a 
powerful  sun. 

Malaria  is  notoriously  .rife  in  soils,  the 
upper  strata  of  which  are  rich  in  organic 
matter,  and  are  from  any  cause  left  to  nature 
uncultivated,  and  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  The  Roman  Campagna  is  a  well-known 
example  of  this  kind.  M.  Leon  Colin  has 
explored  this  tract  of  country  in  search  of 
the  commonly  recognised  sources  of  malaria, 
and  reports  it  everywhere  dry  and  free  from 
stagnant  water.  But  the  cultivating  hand  of 
man  has  long  been  withdrawn  from  this 
once  fertile  region,  and  the  energies  of  its 
rich  soil,  instead  of  being  directed  to  food- 
producing  ends,  are  wholly  given  up  to  the 
development  of  malaria,  for  which  it  is 
notorious. 

It  is  well  known  that  so-called  malarial 
fevers  prevail  in  some  of  the  most  sterile 
regions  of  the  earth.  Here,  it  is  often  said, 
'  there  is  no  organic  matter,  no  vegetative 
enei-gy  running  waste,  on  which  to  fall  back 
for  aia  sxplanation.'  Yet  many  of  those  desert 
])laces,  to  all  appearance  under  the  curse  of 
perpetual  barrenness,  do  contain  organic 
matter,  and  are  in  reality  so  full  of  vegeta- 
tive energy,  that  water  only  is  wanted  to  fit 
them  for  the  productive  labour  of  the  husband- 
man. There  are  millions  of  acres  in  India, 
now  supplying  abundant  harvests,  which,  if 
water  was  withdrawn,  and  the  cultivating 
liand  of  man  withheld,  would  quickly  relapse 
into  deserts  fruitful  only  in  malaria. 

We  need  not  go  to  tropical  countries  in 
search  of  examples  of  this  kind:  our  own 
country  can  furnish  them  in  abundance.  So 
late  as  the  reign  of  the  sister  of  Elizabeth 
'  to  whose  name  a  horrible  epithet  adheres,' 
large  tracts  of  country  from  political  causes 
fell  out  of  cereal  cultivation,  and  forthwith 
malarial  fevers  became  epidemic,  attended 
with  a  heavy  mortality. 

The  disturbance  of  soil  that  has  long  been 
fallow  is  often  followed,  both  in  hot  and 
temperate  climates,  by  the  evolution  of 
malaria.  A  familiar  example  was  the  pre- 
valence of  intermittent  fever  in  Paris  during 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  St.  Martin ; 
also  during  the  excavations  for  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  same  city,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe  ;  and  on  a  larger  scale  in  different 
parts  of  France  when  the  railways  were  in 
process  of  construction. 

Malaria  is  freely  generated  at  the  bases  of 
mountain  ranges  in  tropical  climates.  The 
strip  of  land  extending  along  the  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  called  the  terai,  is  a  notable 
example  of  this  kind.  The  soil  of  this  region 
is  immensely  rich,  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  with 
the  vast  mountain  range  makes  free  perfla- 
tion of  air  impossible.     At  particular  seasons 


of  the  year  it  is  almost  certain  death  to  enter 
this  region. 

Some  rocks  in  a  state  of  disintegration, 
when  freely  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of 
the  sun  and  air,  are  in  tropical  countries 
often  highly  malarious,  and  give  rise  to 
severe  forms  of  fever.  The  example  most 
familiar  to  the  writer  from  personal  know- 
ledge is  the  island  of  Hong  Kong.  The  soil, 
according  to  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  contains 
only  about  2  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  ; 
but  like  all  granitic  rocks  it  is  highly  ab- 
sorbent of  water;  and  Friedell,  quoted  by 
the  same  authority,  affirms  that  it  is  per- 
meated by  fungi.  The  writer  was  encamped 
on  this  island  before  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Government.  At  this  time  the  soil 
was  but  little  disturbed,  and  the  troops  did 
not  suffer.  But  when  excavations  were  made 
at  a  subsequent  time,  for  the  construction  of 
the  city  of  Victoria,  on  the  side  of  the  island 
facing  the  harbour,  a  fatal  form  of  remittent 
fever  appeared,  which  caused  great  mortahty 
among  both  the  civil  and  the  military  popu- 
lations. 

Parkes  (Practical  Hygiene)  thus  sums  up 
his  account  of  the  soils  with  the  largest 
organic  emanations :  '  1.  Alluvial  soils,  old 
estuaries,  deltas.  Peaty  soils  are  much  less 
malarious.  Marshes  overflowed  regularly  by 
the  sea  are  often  healthy,  whUe  the  occa- 
sional admixtm-e  of  salt  water  increases  the 
emanations.  2.  Sands,  if  there  is  an  im- 
permeable clay  or  marly  subsoil.  Old  water- 
courses. 3.  The  lower  parts  of  the  chalk, 
where  there  is  a  subsoil  of  gault  or  clay. 
4.  Weathered  granitic  or  trap  rocks,  if  vege- 
table matter  has  become  intermixed ;  such 
soils  absorb  both  heat  and  water.  5.  Rich 
vegetable  soils  at  the  foot  of  hills.' 

When  malarial  fevers  appear  in  ships  re- 
turning from  unhealthy  climates,  the  explana- 
tion is  to  be  looked  for  under  one  or  other  of 
the  following  causes  :  (a)  the  sufferers  may 
have  had  their  systems  charged  with  malaria 
before  embarkation,  as  is  constantly  seen  in 
the  case  of  invalids  returning  from  India  ; 
(b)  they  may  have  used  water  on  board 
drawn  from  a  malarious  locahty ;  (c)  the 
source  of  the  malaria  may  be  in  the  ship, 
from  decayed  vegetable  matter  mingling  with 
the  bilge- water,  in  ships  imder  a  bad  sanitary 
regime  ; '  or  (d)  it  may  be  derived  from  roaPa- 
rious  mud,  as  in  the  case  of  H.M.  shij) 
'  Powerful,'  retm-ning  from  India,  when  a 
severe  outbreak  of  fever  was  traced  to  this 
cause.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  when  fever  has  been  observed  to  follow 
the  consumption  of  imwholesome  water  at 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Mansfield, 
R.N.,  for  an  instructive  example  of  a  fatal  form  of 
yellow  malarial  fever  on  board  H.M.  ship  '  Egmont,' 
long  used  as  a  storeship  at  Rio.  The  ship  was 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay  :  the  timbers  were 
permeated  by  fungi  of  a  white  or  cream  colour, 
giving  oS  a  sickening  and  offensive  odour. 
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sen,  it  lias  sorattimes  been  not  malarial  but 
entoric,  from  the  unsuspecteil  presence  in  it 
of  the  spefilic  f^erms  of  that  distase. 

Instances  are  also  recorded,  in  wliicli  symp- 
toms liaving  a  periodic  ciiaracler,  and  yield- 
ing to  the  treatment  which  is  effective  in 
malarial  diseases,  have  resulted  from  exposure 
to  decaying  vegetable  matter,  a  connexion  of 
which  with  a  special  marsh  poison  could  not 
well  lie  traced. 

Attuibutks. — Malaria,  however  generated, 
possesses  certain  properties  well  known  to 
those  who  live  in  malarial  localities.  Tem- 
perature exercises  great  intluence  over  its 
development  and  activity  ;  many  places  can 
be  visited  with  impunity  in  wmter  which  are 
dangerous  in  summer  and  autumn.  Wenzel 
made  observations  on  the  effect  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  development  of  malaria  during 
the  construction  of  the  fortified  port  of  Jahde  ; 
he  observed  that  the  mcrease  of  attacks  of 
malarial  fever  was  coincident  with  a  rise  in 
the  temperattire.  In  the  charts  constructed 
by  him  to  illustrate  the  point,  a  constant 
precedence  of  the  temperature  curve  by 
twenty  or  twenty-five  days  of  the  sickness 
curve  of  attacks  is  to  be  seen ;  so  that  in  a 
tcmj)erate  climate  like  that  of  Jahde,  three 
weeks  of  increased  temperature  appeared  to 
be  necessary  for  the  genesis  of  the  malarial 
poison,  and  the  outbreak  of  sickness.  ^Vhen 
in  any  year  the  medium  summer  tempera- 
ture did  not  reach  I'i'K.  (59°  F.)  the  sickness 
remained  at  its  minimum. 

Malaria  drifts  along  plains  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  source,  when  aided  by  winds 
sutiiciently  strong  to  propel,  but  not  to  dispel 
it.  Under  the  intluence  of  currents  of  heated 
air  it  can  ascend,  in  dangerous  concentration, 
far  above  its  source,  and  buildings  elevated 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  a  malarious 
plain  are  often  more  under  its  influence  than 
those  on  the  plain  itself.  When  favoured 
by  ravines  and  currents  of  heated  air,  it  can 
scale  mountains  to  a  height  which  appears 
to  differ  in  different  climates,  varying  from 
four  or  five  hundred  to  two  or  three  thousand 
feet.  It  is  unsafe  to  place  human  habitations 
on  the  edge  of  such  ravines  on  mountain 
tracts  generally  considered  above  '  fever 
range.'  A  belt  of  forest  interposed  between 
any  malarial  place  and  human  habitations 
affords  considerable  i)rotection,  and  a  sheet 
of  water  similarly  placed  exercises  an  absorb- 
ing power — facts  long  familiar  to  sanitarians. 
Soils  protected  from  the  sun's  i-ays  by  forest 
trees  are  generally  healthy ;  but  when  ex- 
]H)sed  to  the  sun  after  the  forests  have  been 
cleared  away,  malaria  is  evolved  untU  the 
land  is  brought  under  cultivation.' 

'  A  popular  belief  has  arisen  that  the  bhie-fjum 
tree  of  Australia,  Eucalyptus  glolnilus,  is  particu- 
larly efficacious  in  this  way.  This  tree  is  now 
popularly  known  as  the  '  fever  tree,'  and  is  being 
extensively  planted  for  protective  purposes  in  the 
miiiarious  parts  ef  Italy.     Its  supposed  virtues  are 


Pathological  Relations. — The  physician 
can  demonstrate  the  existence  of  malaria  by 
the  best  of  all  tests,  namelj',  its  pathological 
action.  This  action  has  been  recognised  for 
ages  in  the  property  it  possesses  of  producing 
a  class  of  fevers  distinct  from  all  others  in 
their  sjinptoms  and  sequels,  to  which  the 
name  of  malnrial  or  paroxi/mnal  has  been 
given  ;  the  latter  term  from  the  almost  clock- 
like regularity  of  the  periods  of  apyrexia 
and  recurrence.  This  subject  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  a  separate  article  {see  Intermit- 
tent Fevku).  Pathologists  have  also  recog- 
nised its  power  of  impressing  on  other  dis- 
orders, in  a  lessi'r  degree,  the  same  stamp  of 
periodicity,  and  its  more  insidious  but  not 
less  dangerous  endowment  of  inducing  that 
'  slow  blight  of  the  constitutional  powers  '  to 
which  the  term  malarial  cachexia  is  now 
applied.  The  most  striking  features  of  this 
condition  are  easily  recognised.  The  sufferers 
appear  much  older  than  they  are ;  the  skin 
assumes  a  brownish  yellow  tint,  of  various 
shades,  according  to  the  natural  complexion 
of  the  person,  and  the  length  of  residence  in 
an  luihcalthy  climate.  They  become  aiiffimic, 
with  an  immense  increase  in  the  white  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  The  rapidity  with 
which  tliis  ansemia  is  developed  is  surprising. 
Professor  Kelsch  lias  shown  by  carefully 
conducted  observations  made  by  Malassez's 
method,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  a  man 
affected  with  intermittent  fever  lost  more 
than  a  million  of  globules  per  cubic  milli- 
metre. This  condition  of  the  blood  often 
gives  rise  to  murmurs,  not  conlined  to  the 
cardiac  region,  but  heard  also  in  the  large 
vessels,  misleading  unwary  observers  into  a 
fixlse  diagnosis  of  organic  disease.  Persons 
whose  blood  is  thus  affected  are  prone  to 
attacks  of  a  fixtal  form  of  pneumonia,  if  ex- 
posed to  cold  when  not  protected  by  sufii- 
ciently  warm  clothing.  Their  digestive  and 
heat-generating  powers  are  iin])aired,  and 
they  are  liable  to  diarrhtea  from  slight 
causes,  often  of  an  intractable  kind.  The 
liver  is  generally  enlarged ;  but  the  most 
characteristic  lesion  is  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  which  often  attains  such  a  size  as  to 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
There  is  in  the  pathological  museum  at 
Ketley  a  preparation  of  the  section  of  a 
spleen  taken  from  the  body  of  a  small 
drummer-boy,  who  had  been  under  the  care 
of  the    writer.     This   lad   had   spent   some 

said  to  be  due  to  the  comphoraceous  constitution 
of  the  leaves  of  this  noble,  gi;;antic,  and  rapidly 
growing  tree.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  exten- 
sive pasture  lands  of  Australia  are  very  free  from 
malaria,  and  the  fact  is  there  attributed  to  the 
existence  of  vast  forests  of  the  blue-gum  tree. 

All  the  species  of  eucah-ptus  grow  with  amazing 
rapidity  ;  wherever  they  are  planted  they  are  great 
consumetB  of  moisture,  and  thus  exercise  a  drying 
influence  on  the  subsoil,  which  must  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  climate  where  they  exist  io 
large  numbers. 
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years  of  his  brief  life  in  the  Peshawur 
valley.  The  weight  of  the  spleen  was 
10  lb.  15  oz.,  that  of  the  Hver  9  lb.  10  oz. 
The  condition  was  alike  in  both  organs,  an 
immense  development  o£  connective  tissue 
having  taken  place.  These  two  organs  made 
np  one  quarter  of  the  total  body-weight  of 
the  boy.  Both  spleen  and  liver,  and  some- 
times even  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  are 
deeply  pigmented.  The  urine  is  sometimes 
albuminous,  with  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities— symptoms  suggestive  of  Bright's 
disease,  leading  to  a  gi'ave  prognosis,  often 
ill-founded,  as  the  above  symptoms  usually 
disappear  under  good  climatic  and  thera- 
peutic means. 

Neuralgic  affections,  varied  and  numerous, 
are  common  sequels  of  malarial  poisoning ; 
'  brow  ache  '  is  a  familiar  example.  To  the 
above  may  be  added  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
rheumatic  pains  in  limbs  and  joints,  and 
amenorrhoea  ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  scurvy 
be  engrafted  on  the  malarial  cachexia,  such 
of  the  above  affections  as  may  be  present 
are  at  once  seriously  aggi-avated. 

Tropical  dysentery  prevails  in  its  worst 
forms  in  malarial  localities;  the  same  is  true 
of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It 
seems  probable  that  when  malaria  acts  as  a 
predisposing  cause  of  dysentery,  it  is  taken 
iato  the  s^-stera  tlirough  the  medium  of 
water.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  elsewhere  in- 
sisted on  by  the  writer,  that  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  banished  malaria  from 
the  soil  of  the  British  Islands,  so  has  dysen- 
tery disappeared  as  an  endemic  disease. 

The  late  Dr.  Cutcliff,  of  the  Bengal  army, 
noticed  that  in  some  very  malarious  districts 
in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  large  numbers  of 
males  were  impotent,  the  women  proving 
fruitful  with  males  from  other  non-malarious 
regions.  In  such  localities,  also,  the  children 
of  those  affected  are  often  born,  not  only  with 
the  external  signs  of  the  malarial  cachexia, 
but  also  with  the  visceral  changes  and  pig- 
mented organs  described  above. 

Since  we  cannot  yet  affirm  that  the  essential 
nature  of  the  malarial  poison  has  been  dis- 
covered, we  may  notice  two  other  theories 
that  have  been  advanced.  It  need  only  be 
said  of  the  few  who  maintain  that  the  grave 
pathological  changes  attributed  to  malaria 
are  all  explicable  either  on  tlie  hypothesis  of 
'  chill,'  according  to  Dr.  Oldham,  or  '  certain 
electrical  conditions,'  according  to  Dr.  Munro, 
that  they  have  a  difficult  thesis  to  support. 
If  '  chill '  will  account  for  the  loss  of  10,000 
men  at  Walcheren,  for  the  frightful  disaster 
of  a  lilie  kind  at  Carthagena,  for  the  terrible 
visitation  of  paroxysmal  fevers  in  the  Mauri- 
tius, and  countless  examples  of  tlie  same  kind, 
and  for  the  yearly  loss  of  life  in  India  from 
fevers — the  country  in  which  Dr.  Oldhana 
serves — why,  seeing  that  mankind  are  exposed 
to  '  chill '  everywhere,  are  not  such  fevers 
with  their  sequels  universal  in  their  preva- 


lence, instead  of  being  confined  to  places 
under  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  described 
in  this  article?  Why,  above  all,  in  a  comitry 
hke  Great  Britain,  where  vast  multitudes  of 
the  population  are  hourly  exposed  to  every 
variety  of  atmospheric  change,  have  paroxys- 
mal fevers,  once  endemic  here,  disappeared, 
save  in  such  exceptional  places  as  ai-e  stiU 
under  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  here  in- 
dicated '?  No  satisfactory  answer  has  been 
given  to  this  question.  As  for  the  '  electrical 
conditions  '  of  the  other  hypothesis,  when  its 
author  can  explain  wliat  these  conditions 
are,  and  why  they  no  longer  exist  in  the 
British  Islands,  or  do  not  produce  their 
usual  effects,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  discuss 
their  value  from  a  pathological  point  of  view. 
W.  C.  Maclean. 

MALARIAL. — Pertaining  to  or  con- 
nected with  malaria  ;  for  example,  malarial 
fever,  malarial  region,  malarial  poison. 
See  Malaria. 

MALFORMATIONS  {male,  amiss; 
and  forrno,  I  fashion). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Mal- 
formations;  Ger.  Missbildungen. 

Definition. — Deviations  from  the  normal 
standard,  in  the  size,  form,  number,  or 
situation  of  any  part  or  organ  of  the  body. 

Varieties  and  iExiOLOGY. — The  malforma- 
tions of  the  human  body  may  be  conveniently 
considered  under  two  distinct  heads,  namely 
—  (A)  Acquired  malformations,  more  com- 
monly called  (^e/brwtz^zes;  and(B)  Congenital 
malformations. 

(A)  Acquired  Deformities. — Acquired  de- 
formities may  be  the  result  of  disease,  affect- 
ing, for  instance,  the  spine,  which  may 
become  curved,  or  the  joints,  or  the  tendons. 
Similarly,  the  bones  may  be  the  seat  of 
deformity,  as  from  rickets,  mollities  ossium, 
or  osteitis.  Certain  injuries  and  accidents, 
such  as  burns,  scalds,  fractures,  and  disloca- 
tions, lead  also  to  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  deformities.  Various  habits,  customs,  and 
occupations,  by  giving  rise  to  pressure  on 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  by  altering  the 
amount  of  blood  circulating  through  them, 
or  bj'  interfering  with  their  due  innervation, 
bring  about  changes  in  the  relative  size  and 
shaj^e  of  the  bony  or  soft  textures,  and  so 
lead  to  malformations.  It  is  thus  that  the 
brow  is  flattened  by  certain  tribes  of  American 
Indians ;  the  waist  deformed,  and  the  corre- 
sponding viscera  compressed  and  dislocated, 
by  means  of  the  tight-lacing  practised  by 
more  civilised  peoples;  and  the  feet  distorted 
by  many  nations,  especially  the  Chinese.  Not 
onlj'  is  such  a  striking  example  as  the  com- 
mon depression  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
sternum  in  shoemakers  a  deformity,  but  the 
huge  development  of  certain  groujjs  of  mus- 
cles at  the  expense  of  others  induced  by  some 
occupations  must  be  looked  upon  in  the  same 
light,  for  these,  too,  are  deviations  from  the 
normal  outline  of  the  human  figure.    Besides 
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these  cases,  which  niny  be  cenncd  primary 
deformitii's,  inany  others  ol"  a  secondary 
kind — that  is,  dependent  on  some  antece- 
dent change  or  lesion — are  frequently  seen. 
These  may  occur  in  organs  correlated  in 
growth,  as  the  absence  of  hair  on  the  face 
and  pubcs,  and  the  increase  of 'subcutaneous 
fat,  if  from  any  cause  the  testicles  waste,  or 
if  tliej-are  removed  before  puberty.  Absence 
of,  or  disease  in,  any  part  which  causes  the 
disuse  of  other  parts,  also  induces  a  secondary 
deformity,  as  tlie  atropliy  and  degeneration 
of  a  group  of  muscles,  or  of  a  limb,  when 
the  nervous  supply  is  in  any  way  interrupted 
either  at  the  centre  or  the  periphery.  The 
brief  reference  which  has  been  made  to  these 
acquired  mall'orniations  will  sutlice,  and  this 
article  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  large  class  of  congenital  deformities,  and 
of  these  to  such  only  as  are  of  a  general 
character.  Special  malformations  of  organs 
will  be  noticed  with  tlie  diseases  of  those 
organs,  such  as  the  brain,  heart,  and  Uver. 
Deformities  of  the  chest,  which  are  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  practitioner, 
are  also  separately  discussed.  See  Chest, 
Deformitiks  of. 

(B)  Congenital  Malformations.  —  Since 
the  appearance  of  the  classic  work  of  Isid. 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  congenital  malforma- 
tions have  been  gi-ouped  and  classified,  and 
their  causes  determined  with  such  approxi- 
mate accuracy,  that,  in  place  of  the  super- 
stitious beliefs  and  incredible  absurdities 
which  formerly  prevailed,  a  distinct  branch 
of  pathological  anatomy  has  been  established 
— namely,  that  of  Teratology.  Instead  of 
considering  a  monstrosity  as  a  presage  of 
some  misfortune,  a  proof  of  divine  vengeance, 
an  effect  of  witchcraft,  the  result  of  inter- 
course with  the  lower  animals,  with  demons, 
or  even  with  women  during  menstruation  or 
])regnanoy,  we  now  trace  it  either  to  a  mal- 
formation of  the  original  germ,  or  to  some 
cause  interfering  with  its  development,  and 
inducing  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of 
parts  or  organs.  Starting  from  the  normal 
standard,  we  find  varieties  in  dcvclopiaent  of 
aU  kinds  in  two  complete  series — namely,  an 
ascending  series,  from  a  mere  supermmierary 
digit  to  double  or  even  triple  monsters  ;  and 
a  descending  series,  from  the  mere  default  of 
a  digit  or  organ,  or  the  union  of  digits,  to 
monsters  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  human 
structure,  forming  an  almost  shapeless  mass. 
Besides  those,  we  may  have  excess  or  defect 
in  the  size  and  development  of  various  organs 
and  parts,  or  of  the  body  eii  ?nas/<e,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  giants  and  of  dwarfs.  In 
other  cases,  development  and  size  are  nor- 
mal, but  the  viscera  are  transposed  ;  and  this, 
too,  may  be  either  general  or  partial.  De- 
fects of  union,  of  closure,  and  of  imdue 
division  of  parts  are  very  frequent.  From  tlie 
moment  of  fecundation  the  ovum  is  exposed 
to  various   influences  whicli    may  alter    its 


normal  development ;  and  it  depends  on 
whether  it  is  Bubjccted  to  these  at  an  early 
or  a  late  stage,  as  to  whether  complex  or 
8imi)le  anomalies  result. 

1.  Malformations  by  Excess. — Refer- 
ence will  first  bo  made  to  the  formation  of 
monsters  by  excess.  Two  ova  niay  be  formed 
in  one  Graafian  vesicle,  for  doul)le-yelked 
eggs  are  well  known ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  these  would  form  a 
double  monster.  lixieed.  Professor  Allen 
Thomson  found,  on  incul)ating  a  dozen  of 
such  eggs,  that  not  one  produced  a  double 
embryo;  whilst  Wolff  observed  two  com- 
pletely separate  fcetuses  developed  upon  a 
single  yelk.  The  arrival  of  two  impregnated 
ova  in  the  uterus  at  the  same  time  will 
prol'ablj-  give  rise,  not  to  double  monsters, 
but  to  twins,  and  their  fusion  seems  almost 
impossible.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  opinion 
that  monsters  by  excess  depend  on  an  error 
of  development  taking  place  in  a  single 
germ  by  tission  or  bj'  budding ;  and  thus 
idea  is  the  more  readily  tenable  since  .A.llen 
Thomson  has  shown  that,  in  birds,  two 
primitive  grooves  may  be  formed  on  one 
yelk  and  in  one  area  germinativa,  for  in 
this  way  the  most  complete  cases  of  double 
monstrosity  can  be  explained.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory,  the  roseai-ches  of  liore- 
bouUet  may  be  quoted.  This  observer  has 
seen,  instead  of  the  shigle  budding  of  the 
blastodernia,  which  is  ordinarily  developed 
into  the  embryo  of  the  fish,  two  or  even 
three  buds  marked  off;  and  these,  during 
the  process  of  development,  would  meet  at 
some  point,  and  in  this  manner  produce  parts 
of  distinct  embryos  where  they  are  separate, 
whilst  a  corresponding  region  of  a  single 
organism  onlj'  would  be  formed  at  the  point 
of  junction.  According  to  the  mode  and 
extent  of  the  junction  of  the  blastodermic 
buds,  the  monsters  would  vary  ;  and  so 
would  be  derived  all  the  difrercnt  varieties, 
from  a  duplicity  of  tlie  face  or  head,  or  of  the 
iipper  or  lower  extremities,  to  such  extreme 
cases  as  the  Hungarian  sisters  and  the 
Siamese  twins,  who  were  joined  by  the 
xiphoid  cartilage  only,  and  the  twin  negresses 
(Millie  and  Christine),  united  by  their  lower 
lumbar  vertebrije,  sacrum,  and  coccj"x.  in 
these  cases  all  the  viscera  are  not  com- 
pletely isolated  and  double,  for  in  the  Siamese 
twins  three  peritoneal  prolongations  were 
found  in  the  connecting  band,  and  there  was 
a  vascular  communication  between  their  two 
livers.  In  the  case  of  Millie  and  Christine, 
there  existed  a  single  anus  and  a  single  vulva, 
but  two  hymens,  two  clitorides,  and  very  prob- 
ably two  vagina;  and  uteri.  The  Hungarian 
sisters,  Helen  and  JiuHth,  had  but  one  vaginal 
orifice,  although  the  upper  part  of  that  ortian 
was  divided  into  two,  and  the  two  intestines 
met  in  a  single  anus,  placed  between  the  four 
thighs.  The  Bohemian  sisters,  Rosalie  and 
Josepha,  more  recently  exhibited,  in  whom 
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there  is  a  junction  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  presented  apparently  a  single  urethra 
and  a  single  anus,  but  a  double  vagina.  Still 
more  curious  are  the  monstrosities  which  are 
only  united  by  their  vertex,  as  the  ceplialo- 
pages,  where  the  two  fcetupes  are  placed  end 
to  end ;  and  the  metopages,  where  they  are 
placed  parallel,  face  to  face,  and  sternum  to 
sternum.  In  one  of  these  eases,  two  normal 
brains,  completely  separated  by  their  mem- 
branes, were  found  on  dissection.  These 
compound  monsters  always  have  a  single 
chorion,  a  single  amnion,  and  a  single  pla- 
centa, though  the  umbilical  cord  may  be 
double.  They  are  always  of  the  same  sex, 
and  their  capability  of  living  depends  on 
their  having  an  almost  completely  double 
organisation,  or  on  one  individual  being  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  of  atrophy  as  to  be  a 
mere  appendage  to  the  other,  who  is  almost 
normal  in  other  respects.  The  condition  of 
the  brain  and  of  the  heart  are  the  most  im- 
I)ortant  factors  with  regard  to  their  viability. 
They  have  never  transmitted  their  peculi- 
arities to  their  offspring. 

2.  Parasitic  Monsters. — The  parasitic 
family  of  monsters  are  characterised  by  a 
more  or  less  rudimentary  individual  being 
implanted  on,  and  growing  at  the  expense 
of  another  who  is  fully  formed.  This  para- 
site may  either  exist  as  a  supernumerary  head, 
or  limbs,  or  may  be  ahnost  complete  ;  it  may 
grow  from  the  head,  maxillae,  or  lower  part 
of  the  trunk  ;  and  when  the  genitals  exist,  it 
is  found  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  chief 
individual.  Some  of  these  cases  attain  to 
adult  life,  and  if  they  have  any  children, 
these  are  well-formed.  From  such  instances 
the  transition  is  easy  to  those  monsters  in 
which  the  parasite  is  either  included  under 
the  skin,  or  even,  during  the  approximation 
of  the  visceral  laminae,  becomes  implanted 
inside  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  is  well  seen 
in  a  specimen  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  these  an  arm, 
a  leg,  or  a  hand  may  be  found ;  fragments 
of  bone  are  common ;  and  even  nervous, 
muscular,  or  glandular  structiures  may  occur. 
A  fibrous  capsule  is  formed  around  these 
vestiges,  and  if  they  are  sufficiently  nourished, 
they  naay  live  a  kind  of  vegetative  life  ;  but 
more  frequently  they  degenerate  or  decom- 
pose by  contact  with  the  air,  and  so  cause 
the  death  of  their  host. 

3.  Malforraations  by  Deficiency. — In 
the  case  of  monstrosities  by  deficiency,  we 
again  have  every  grade,  from  those  almost 
without  human  form,  to  the  simplest  mal- 
formation due  to  a  non-development  or 
defective  miion  of  some  parts  of  the  embryo. 
The  acardiac  monsters  are  always  products 
of  a  twin  conception  ;  and  the  amount  of 
their  development  depends  on  the  period  of 
its  arrest,  and  on  the  degree  of  anastomosis 
between  their  umbilical  vessels  and  those  of 
the  normal  foetus.     Slighter  malformations 


are  caused  by  physical  or  mechanical  influ- 
ences acting  on  a  single  individual,  or  by  some 
pathological  lesion.  Panum,  Dareste,  and 
others,  by  experiments  on  this  subject,  have 
shown  that  different  degrees  of  heat  and  oxy- 
genation, and  mechanical  shocks,  always  lead 
to  some  malformation,  but  the  same  agency 
rarely  produces  the  same  malformation.  Le- 
sions of  the  amnion  and  placenta,  and  twist- 
ing of  the  funis  around  the  foetus,  are  fertile 
causes  of  deformity.  On  dissection,  a  large 
number  of  deviations  are  found  to  be  depen- 
dent on  inflammatory  processes,  causing  mor- 
bid adhesions  and  serous  effusions.  These 
interfere  with  nutrition,  and  so  lead  to  an 
arrest  of  development.  Again,  as  in  after-life, 
so  in  the  embryo,  a  primary  lesion  may  in- 
duce a  secondary  one,  as  when  club-feet  are 
caused  by  a  defect  in  the  nervous  centres. 
In  the  production  of  malformations,  causes 
of  a  general  nature  affecting  the  parents 
must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration ;  for 
syphilis,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  hereditary 
influences  are  undoubtedly  very  potent  fac- 
tors. The  writer  attaches  but  very  little 
importance  to  Demeaux's  suggestion — un- 
supported as  it  is  by  any  valid  evidence — 
that  copulation  in  a  state  of  drunkenness 
may  engender  malformations ;  but  he  is 
inclined  to  give  more  credit  to  maternal 
impressions  dm-ing  pregnancy  as  an  agent 
in  some  of  these  cases.  Many  examples 
which  are  ascribed  to  such  influences  are 
undoubtedly  due  to  other  causes ;  but  the 
numerous  well-attested  instances  in  physio- 
logical treatises,  which  prove  the  effects 
of  both  prolonged  and  sudden,  if  intense, 
emotion  on  the  process  of  secretion,  must 
make  one  pause  before  dogmatically  assert- 
ing that  the  nutrition  and  development  of 
the  embryo  cannot  be  interfered  with  in 
some  similar  manner. 

4.  Transpositions. — Transposition  maj' 
affect  the  entire  organism  in  some  of  the 
lower  classes  of  anmials,  as  in  certain  fishes 
and  molluscs ;  but  in  man  it  is  limited  to 
the  tlioracic  and  abdominal  viscera.  The 
organs  normally  situated  on  the  right  side 
are  placed  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa ;  whilst 
those  which  occupy  the  median  plane  are  so 
rotated  that  the  parts  which  should  be  found 
on  one  side  of  the  mesial  line  are  displaced 
to  the  other.  Such  transposition  varies  in 
degree  in  different  cases,  sometimes  affecting 
all  the  viscera,  at  other  times  merely  one  or 
two  organs.  The  more  general  cases  are 
stated  by  Dareste  to  be  due  to  the  embryo 
heart  taking  a  turn  in  its  early  development  to 
the  left  instead  of  to  the  right,  which  is  its 
normal  change.  He  has  artificially  produced 
similar  deformities  by  incubating  eggs  placed 
obliquely,  so  as  to  subject  their  extremities 
to  unequal  degrees  of  heat,  and  cause  an 
excess  of  development  on  one  side.  Bischoff, 
however,  attributes  them  to  an  alteration  in 
the  normal  position  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
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and  allimtois,  so  that  tlie  former  turns  to  the 
left  and  the  latter  to  the  rifjht,  and  siifj^ests 
that  this  lui^jht  possibly  influence  the  site  of 
the  internal  or'^'ims. 

5.  Imperfect  Union  or  Closure. — A 
numerous  variety  of  malformations  result 
from  an  imperfect  union  of  embryonal  parts, 
orij^inally  separate  — such  as  hare-lip,  cleft 
palate,  spina  bifida,  &c. ;  or  from  imperfect 
closures  of  fatal  passages,  such  as  the  cervical, 
thoracic,  and  abdominal  clefts,  and  in  many 
of  the  latter  cases  the  viscera  are  also  pro- 
fotmdly  modified. 

There  is  no  unimpeachable  case  recorded 
of  true  hermaphroditism,  that  is,  where  the 
presence  of  true  sexual  glands  of  both  sexes 
has  been  satisfactorily  established. 

TuKATMENT.— Many  malformations,  especi- 
ally such  as  belong  to  the  class  of  acquired 
deformities,  and  others  due  to  minor  degrees 
of  imperfect  union  or  imperfect  fission,  admit 
of  benefit  by  treatment ;  but  as  such  treat- 
ment is  of  a  purely  surgical  kind,  it  does  not 
require  to  be  discussed  in  the  present  work. 
John  Curnow. 

MALIGNANT    CHOLERA.— A    sy- 

nonym  for  Asiatic  cholera.  See  Choi-era, 
Asiatic  ;  and  Micro-Organisms. 

MALIGNANT  DISEASES.  —  This 
term  is  applied  to  certain  diseases  or  types 
of  a  disease  which  tend  towards  a  destructive 
or  fatal  issue.  First,  it  is  applied  to  such 
diseases  as  cancer,  which,  in  our  present  state 
of  knowledge,  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  ;  and.  secondly,  to  certain  varieties 
of  fevers  and  other  acute  affect'ons,  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  sn:all-pox,  and 
cholera,  which  present  peculiarly  grave  and 
aggi-avated  symptoms,  and  frequently  end  in 
death.  SccCanckk;  Heart,  Inflanmiation  of : 
2.  Ulcerative  Endocarditis  ;  and  Small-pox. 

MALIGNANT  PUSTULE.  —  See 
Pustule,  MALitiSAXT. 

MALINGERING.— Malingering,in the  : 
sense  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  planned  ! 
attempt  to  deceive  the  medical  man,  is  not 
very  frequently  met  with  in  private  practice; 
and  although  the  simulation  of  various  mor-  ' 
bid  conditions  is  a  common  complication  of  j 
hysteria,  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of 
the  subject  will  find  its  moi-e  natural  place 
imder  the  heading    of    Feigxed    Diseases. 
The  army  or  prison  surgeon,  however,  must 
be  on  his  guard  against  imposture,  and  must 
exercise    all    his    diagnostic   skill.     For   his 
guidance  many  elaborate  works  have  been 
written,  and  much  information  collected  re- 
garding the  nefarious  way  in  which  soldiers 
have  often  outwitted  their  medical  attendants. 
In  our  own  country,  under  the  conditions  of 
voluntary  and  short  service,  the  men  seldom 
attempt  to  do  more  than  plead  the  excuse  of 
some  slight  and   temporary  ailment  to   ob- 


tain remission  from  guards  or  drills.  Head- 
aches, rhetiinatism,  colic,  diarrhcea,  and  other 
affections  of  a  more  or  loss  'subjective' 
order,  are  naturally  diflicult  of  detection ; 
but  the  surgeon  learns  gradually  by  ex- 
perience, and  seldom  fails  to  acipiire  a  pretty 
shrewd  knowledge  of  the  habitual  schemer's 
somewhat  narrow  range  of  imposture ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  with  all  its  faults,  the  regi- 
mental system  of  military  practice  has  always 
worked  well,  and  enabled  a  shar|)  look-out  to 
be  kept  on  the  troublesome  malingerer,  whose 
ingenuity  is  so  unjtrolitably  expended  on  at- 
tempts to  shirk  his  own  duties  at  the  expense 
of  his  more  industrious  comrades.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  when  the  soldier  urgently 
wishes  his  discharge,  he  is  induced  to  lay  his 
plans  with  gi'eater  decision,  and  to  resort 
either  to  nnitilation  or  to  the  imitation  of 
chronic  disease,  and  ia  Continental  armies 
instances  of  this  sort  are  comparatively 
common.  To  avoid  the  grievous  burden  of 
conscription,  an  infinite  variety  of  artifices 
liave  been  employed  with  greater  or  less 
success,  and  the  ample  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject bears  amusing  record  to  the  ingenuity 
with  wliich  these  inventions  have  been 
carried  out.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the 
minor  degrees  of  malingering  met  with  at 
home,  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  be 
over-suspicious,  and  not  to  do  injustice  to  a 
real  sufferer  whose  symptoms  seem  some- 
what vague  and  incomprehensible.  Numerous 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  mystery 
surrounding  a  fixed  and  obstinate  pain  in 
the  back  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  rupture 
of  an  abdominal  aneurysm  ;  and  Dr.  Spry 
records,  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
Pathological  Society's  Trannactions,  a  most 
instructive  case  in  point.  A  typically  healthy 
trooper  of  the  Second  Life  Guards  presented 
himself  at  hospital,  complaining  of  very  un- 
comfortable sensations  in  the  n'soithagus  and 
stomach,  following  the  swallowing  of  a  bone. 
Some  suspicion  of  malingering  was  enter- 
tained at  the  time;  but  Dr.  Spry,  impressed 
by  a  certain  anxiety  of  aspect,  retained  the 
man  under  treatment,  and  three  days  later 
death  suddenly  ensued,  and  ihe  post-mortem 
examination  revealed  perforation  of  the  aorta, 
caused  by  a  small  spiculum  of  beef-bone. 
Facts  like  this  are  abundantly  suggestive  of 
caution,  and  of  the  happj-  medium  between 
excessive  sharpness  and  undue  credulity, 
which  a  wide  and  intelligentlj'  used  ex- 
perience can  alone  confer.  Far  better  is  it 
for  us  to  be  deceived  twenty  times  than  for 
unjust  suspicion  to  be  directed  to  the  victim 
of  some  painful  and  depressing  disease, 
whose  only  fault  may  consist  in  his  inability 
to  supply  a  sufficiently  clear  and  convincing 
scheme  of  suflferhigs  which  may  be  only  too 
real.  Kobert  Farquharson. 

MALPOSITION    OF     ORGANS.- 

See  Organs,  Displacement  of. 
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MALTA. — A  warin,  rather  moist,  and 
very  variable  winter  climate.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MALTA  FEVER.— Synon.  :  Mediter- 
ranean Fever;  Gastric  Remittent,  and  Bilious 
Remittent  Fever ;  Eock  Fever  (Gibraltar)  ; 
Neapolitan  Fever ;  &c. 

Definition. — An  endemic  disease  of  lonf:^ 
dm-ation,  characterised  by  fever,  enlarged 
spleen,  profuse  perspiration,  constipation ;  by 
almost  invariable  relapses  ;  accompanied  by 
pains  of  a  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  character, 
and  sometimes  swelling  of  joints  or  orchitis ; 
and  characterised  in  fatal  cases  by  enlarge- 
ment and  softening  of  the  spleen,  no  swelling 
or  ulceration  of  Peyer's  glands,  and  the  con- 
stant occurrence  in  various  organs  of  a  species 
of  micrococcus. 

Geogeapiiical  Distribution. — As  far  as 
is  known  at  present  this  fever  is  only  met 
with  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  is  widely  distributed. 

iETiOLOGY.— Malta  fever  is  probably  due 
to  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a 
specific  micro-organism.  This  assertion  is 
based  upon  the  following  facts :  (1)  A  well- 
defined  species  of  micrococcus  is  found  in  the 
organs  of  every  fatal  case.  (2)  This  micro- 
coccus can  be  readily  cultivated  outside  the 
body.  (B)  Inoculation  of  a  pure  cultivation 
into  a  monkey  caused  fever  and  death  after 
twenty-one  days.  (4)  From  the  organs  of 
this  monkey  the  identical  micrococcus  was 
abundantly  obtained.  As  to  how  this  micro- 
coccus gains  entrance  to  the  organism  nothing 
definite  is  known.  Tiiere  is  no  evidence  that 
Malta  fever  is  communicated  directly  from 
individual  to  individual.  One  attack  of  Malta 
lever  probably  confers  immunity  against  a 
second.    See  Micro-organisms. 

Age  and  Sex. — This  disease  chiefly  affects 
young  persons  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
tliirty;  less  frequently  under  ten,  and  from 
thirty  to  fifty ;  and  very  rarely  above  fifty. 
It  does  not  seem  to  occur  among  infants,  or 
if  it  does  it  is  not  recognised.  Sex  has  little 
infinence,  but  the  comphiint  is  more  common 
among  men  than  women. 

Station  in  life. — Malta  fever  attacks  the 
well-to-do  classes,  living  in  large  well-ven- 
tiJated  houses,  probably  in  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  it  does  the  poor  in  their  more 
crowded  dwellings. 

Months  and  Seasons. — The  summer  is  the 
season  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  most  cases  occur  in  the  month  of 
JuJy.  A  marked  diminution  takes  place  in 
autumn,  and  it  is  rare  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months. 

Incuuation. — It  is  impossible  to  say  de- 
finitely how  long  the  period  of  incubation  is, 
but  the  writer  would  put  it  approximately  at 
ten  days. 

Clinical  Description. — Early  Symptoms. 
B'or  the  first  week  or  ten  days  sleeplessness 
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and  headache  are  complained  of,  which  maybe 
mild  or  severe  ;  the  appetite  is  absent ;  there 
is  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting,  and  a  feeling 
of  weight  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastric 
region  ;  constipation  is  the  rule,  diarrhoea  the 
exception.  Tlie  spleen  and  liver  are  enlarged, 
and  both  may  be  tender  on  pressure.  Tym- 
panites is  uncommon,  but  may  occur,  as  also 
may  gurgling  in  the  iliac  fossa.  During  this 
time  almost  invariably  a  slight  cough  with 
scanty  expectoration  is  developed,  and  on 
examination  the  breathing  at  the  bases  is 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  harsh  and  creak- 
ing in  character,  with  now  and  then  a  moist 
crepitation.  There  is  no  eruption,  but  the 
patient  suffers  from  a  most  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  a  more  or  ]ess  abundant  crop  of 
sudamina  is  developed.  There  may  be  a 
little  delirium  at  night  during  this  time,  but 
this  is  rare,  and  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  call 
for  remark.  Unless  there  be  headache  or 
severe  pain  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  patient 
for  the  first  week  or  two  usually  professes 
that  he  suffers  very  little  ;  at  the  end  of  this 
period  the  headache  and  acute  symptoms 
usually  disappear,  and  the  long  and  monoto- 
nous period  of  the  fever  begins,  a  period 
which  seems  interminable  alike  to  medical 
attendant  and  patient.  The  patient's  aspect 
is  natural  but  listless ;  his  tongue  is  clean  ; 
he  has  a  wish  for  solid  food,  which  must  often 
be  denied  ;  and  his  bowels  require  the  stimu- 
lus of  an  aperient  or  enema  for  evacuation. 

Later  Symptoms. — -The  profuse  perspira- 
tion still  continues,  and  day  after  day  the 
patient  becomes  weaker  and  loses  weight, 
until  he  has  scarcely  power  to  stagger  a  few 
yards.  During  this  period  the  temperature 
often  ranges  high.  The  patient  sleeps  mode- 
rately well,  has  no  delirium  or  restlessness, 
is  uncomplaining,  and  takes  without  any  ill 
effect  a  large  supply  of  fluid  food  and  stimu- 
lants. The  only  '  variation  '  in  his  condition 
is  afforded  by  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the 
joints  ;  one  day  tlie  knee  is  found  red,  swollen, 
and  intensely  painful  on  being  touched,  a  few 
days  afterwards  a  wrist  or  ankle  may  be  at- 
tacked. Sometimes  almost  all  the  large  joints 
in  the  body  are  affected  in  this  way,  or  there 
may  be  intercostal  neuralgia,  sciatica,  or  an 
inflamed  and  swollen  testicle.  Thus  many 
weeks  may  pass,  but  at  last  the  temperature 
fairly  comes  down  to  the  normal,  and  the 
patient  enters  on  a  long  and  tedious  con- 
valescence. 

Temperature — The  chief  characteristic  in 
regard  to  the  temperature  curve  in  this  fever 
is  its  irregularity.  The  tvpe  varies  from  the 
continued  to  the  intermittent :  one  case  is 
almost  continuous  throughout,  another  al- 
most intermittent;  some  cases  begin  with  a 
markedly  intermittent  type,  and  pass  into  the 
continued,  whilst  others  begin  as  continued 
and  pass  into  the  intermittent.  Some  severe 
cases  show  a  long  irregular  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, only  reaching  normal  limits  about 
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tbe  ninetieth  day.  Tlie  temperature  curve, 
as  a  rule,  runs  high,  reachinj^  104\  105°,  and 
even  10tj°  F. 

Duration.  —  Patients  with  Afalta  fever 
show  an  averajjo  stay  in  hospital  of  nearly 
ninety  days.  The  len),'th  of  the  fever  may 
vary  from  fifteen  days  to  as  many  weeks  or 
more. 

DiAGKosis. — A  severe,  rapidly  fatal  case  of 
Malta  fever  cannot  be  distinf^uished  from  a 
similar  case  of  typhoid  except  by ^^o.s-/  mortem 
examination,  wlien  the  absence  or  presence 
of  a  sj)ecific  anatomical  lesion  in  the  small 
intestine  at  once  separates  the  two  kinds. 
If,  as  many  hold,  these  fevers  are  caused  by 
the  entrance  into  tlie  body  of  specific  micro- 
orf,'anisms,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  most 
rational  and  scientitic  metliod  of  classifying 
them  would  bo  by  the  identification  of  the 
parasite  peculiar  to  each.  In  all  cases  of 
Malta  fever  tlierc  is  found  a  minute  round  or 
oval  bacterium  —  the  siiecific  micrococcus  ; 
whereas  in  typhoid  there  is  found  a  much 
larger  rod-shaped  micro-organism — the  ty- 
jjhoid  bacillus.  Ordinary  cases  of  Malta 
fever  can  be  distinguislied  from  typhoid  by 
their  long  duration,  the  tendency  to  consti- 
j>ation,  the  absence  of  a  specific  eruption, 
and  the  much  smaller  rate  of  moi'tality, 
which  docs  not  exceed  '2  per  cent. 

Trkatmkn't. — This  is  a  specific  fever,  and 
no  drug  at  present  known  has  any  power 
of  modifying  its  course.  The  sul[)liato  and 
salicylate  of  quinine,  Warburg's  tincture, 
eucalyptus,  calomel,  salicylic  acid  or  the  sali- 
cylates, carbolic  acid,  and  other  drugs  have 
been  tried  again  and  again  for  tliis  purpose, 
but  without  any  good  result.  Medicinal 
treatment  must  therefore  be  directed  to 
mitigate  severe  symptoms.  At  the  begiiming 
of  the  fever  phenazone  is  often  found  useful 
to  combat  severe  headache  and  sleeplessness. 
For  the  constipation  a  mild  aperient  or 
simple  enema  will  very  often  prove  necessary. 
For  the  neuralgic  and  articular  pains,  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine,  and  the  Imi- 
ments  of  aconite,  opium,  and  belladonna  will 
be  prescribed.  Treatment  must  therefore  be 
principally  directed  to  keeping  up  the  patient's 
strength  by  judicious  dieting,  and,  when  re- 
quired, by  stimulants,  and  by  attention  to 
ordinary  hygienic  principles.  Eemoval  of 
the  patient  from  the  affected  area  does  not 
cut  short  the  course  of  the  fever ;  but,  as  in 
many  other  diseases,  complete  restoration  to 
health  will  certamly  be  hastened  by  change 
of  climate.  David  Bruce. 

MAMMARY  GLAND,  Diseases  of. 

See  Breast,  Diseases  of. 

MANIA  (fiai'la,  fury,  madness). — Synom.  : 
Ft.  Manic  Suraifjuc;  Dilire  Aigu'e;  Fureur; 
Ger.  Tohbucht ;   Wuth. 

Under  the  term  '  mania  '  very  distinct  dis- 
orders   or    degrees  of    disorder  have    been 
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described,  which  we  shall  apeak  of  as  Actite 
Dclirioug Mania;  Acritc Mnnia;  a.\\A  Mania. 

I.  Acute  Delirious  Mania.— Acute  de- 
lirious mania,  or  maniacal  delirium — which- 
ever we  prefer  to  call  it  — is  something  quite 
distinct  from  that  ordinarily  known  as  acute 
mania.  The  symptoms  are  much  graver,  the 
course  is  briefer  and  more  defineil,  and  tlie 
treatment  of  the  one  would  be  quite  inappro- 
priate to  the  other.  An  outburst  of  delirious 
mania  may  take  place  after  very  few  and 
very  sliort  premonitory  symptoms.  Quite 
suddenly,  after  a  few  days  or  even  hours,  the 
patient  will  display  tlie  most  violent  excite- 
ment, which  may  as  suddenly  subside,  or  run 
a  well-marked  course  of  a  few  weeks ;  and  if 
it  does  not  terminate  fatally,  will  gradually 
decline,  recovery  usually  taking  place.  Such 
an  attack  maj'  have  its  origin  in  some  sudden 
mental  shock,  as  the  death  of  a  friend,  a 
violent  quarrel,  a  disappointment  or  suddenly 
announced  misfortune ;  or  it  may  arise  in  the 
course  or  decline  of  an  acute  disease,  as 
pneumonia  or  measles.  It  maj-  also  come 
on  during  rheumatism,  or  after  great  fatigue, 
an  epileptic  seizure,  or  child-birth. 

We  cannot  tell  at  first  whether  the  attack 
will  be  transient  or  prolonged.  We  may  try 
to  cut  it  short  by  a  brisk  purgative,  and  by 
such  medicines  as  chloral  and  bromide  of 
potassium,  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  liydro- 
bromate  of  hyoscine,  or  a  full  dose  of  sulpho- 
nal,  and  these  not  infrequently  answer  the 
purpose.  Sleep  is  procured,  and  perfect  re- 
covery may  take  place  in  a  few  days.  There 
are  patients  whose  organisation  is  so  unstable 
that  it  is  thrown  off  its  balance  by  a  cause 
perhajis  trifling,  but  which  produces  a  tre- 
mendous nerve-discharge  and  complete  dis- 
turbance of  the  whole  mental  functions.  But 
so  transient  may  this  be,  that  one  sleep  re- 
stores the  normal  equilibrium,  and  the  patient 
is  cured.  This  condition  in  females  is  often 
called  hysterical — hysterical  mania.  There 
is  no  special  connexion  between  it  and  the 
uterine  functions,  and  it  is  better  to  retain 
the  name  '  hysterical  mania  '  for  a  variety  to 
which  it  may  bo  more  appropriately  given. 

The  delirium,  however,  does  not  alwaj's 
terminate  quickly.  If  sleep  becomes  less  and 
less,  the  mind  more  and  more  confused,  and 
(juiet  and  lucid  intervals  rarer,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  attack  will  be  serious  and  pro- 
longed, and  that  careful  and  efficient  nursing 
for  some  time  will  be  necessary.  Where  a 
quiet  and  airy  room  can  bo  provided,  and  a 
patient's  means  are  sufficient  to  allow  him 
an  adequate  staff  of  attendants,  an  asylum  is 
not  indispensable.  He  will  not  require  to 
take  exercise  in  a  garden ;  he  will  not  be 
dangerous,  as  some  are,  to  himself  or  others, 
though  he  may  be  violent  and  excited.  He 
may  be  noisy,  however,  and  so  not  able 
to  remain  unless  the  house  is  detached. 
The  room  should  be  lofty  and  cool,  the  win- 
dows protected  and  darkened  ;  all  furniture 
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must  be  removed,  and  the  bed  made  on 
mattresses  placed  on  the  floor,  for  he  will 
not  lie  on  a  bedstead,  and  attempts  to  keep 
him  there  will  end  in  bruises  or  more  serious 
injury.  Clothes  will  be  torn  off;  but  if  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  as.  is  so  often  the  case 
during  these  attacks,  this  will  be  of  little 
consecpience.  If  it  is  cold,  a  strong  suit 
laced  up  the  back  may  be  put  on,  and  under- 
neath it  the  requisite  body-clothes;  or  a 
blanket  may  be  placed  round  the  patient, 
and  fastened  up  the  back. 

These  patients  are  in  incessant  motion, 
singing,  shouting,  and  talking  in  a  string  of 
incoherent  utterances,  often  repeating  the 
same  sentence  again  and  again,  or  a  snatch 
of  a  song  or  text,  or  a  rhyme  of  their  own 
composition.  As  a  rule  they  are  not  violent, 
and  do  not  attack  those  about  them,  though 
they  may  resist  that  which  is  done  for  them. 
They  maybe  hilarious  and  full  of  glee  and  mis- 
chief, which  is  a  good  sign  ;  or  terror-stricken, 
with  visions  of  horrible  objects,  which  is  un- 
favourable. They  are  wet  and  dirty ;  and 
the  urine  will  be  high-coloured,  and  often 
retained  for  a  long  period.  We  shall  derive 
valuable  information  if  we  are  able  to  take 
the  temperature ;  but  often  that  is  a  difficult 
task.  A  high  temperature  is  a  bad  sign  ; 
and  so  is  a  rapid  pulse,  if  it  continues  persis- 
tently when  the  patient  has  not  been  using 
violent  exertion  for  some  time.  The  tongue 
will  often  become  thickly  coated,  dry,  and 
brown.  If  it  does  not,  but  remains  moist 
and  comparatively  clean,  this  is  of  good 
omen. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  these  cases 
is  upon  the  whole  favourable.  The  termina- 
tions are  almost  always  either  recovery  or 
death.  The  patients  are  mostly  youngpersons, 
who  recover  unless  weakened  by  previous 
attacks,  other  disease,  or  child-birth.  Many 
of  the  fatal  cases,  in  the  writer's  experience, 
have  been  complicated  by  tuberculosis. 

Tkf.atment.  - —  Sleep  iu  the  attacks  now 
under  consideration  is  generally  absent,  some- 
times for  many  days.  Women  can  last 
longer  without  sleep  than  men,  and  die  much 
less  frequently  in  acute  delirium.  If  sleep 
does  not  come  the  patient  dies,  and  our  great 
effort  must  be  to  promote  sleep  by  various 
methods.  The  first  question  will  be  whether 
we  are  to  give  drugs  to  accomplish  this  ;  and, 
if  so,  what  drugs  ?  Opium  must  not  be  given ; 
it  will  not  procure  sleep,  whether  given  by 
the  mouth  or  subcutaneously.  It  may  pro- 
duce a  slight  narcotism  for  half-an-hour  or 
so,  and,  if  we  increase  the'  dose,  will  cause 
narcotic  poisoning  and  death ;  but  in  the 
height  of  the  attack  it  wiU  not  procure  sleep. 
Chloral  we  may  try  in  combination  with 
bromide  of  potassium,  giving  half-drachm 
doses  of  each,  and  watching  the  effect.  In 
most  cases,  sleep  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion win  be  caused  by  these  drugs ;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  short,  it  may  be  sufficient 


to  save  the  patient's  life,  and  enable  him  to 
battle  successfully  with  the  disorder.  In 
the  writer's  experience,  many  more  of  these 
acutely  delnious  patients  died  before  the  in- 
troduction of  chloral  than  smce.  Yet  it  must 
not  be  given  in  enormous  or  repeated  doses, 
and  a  considerable  interval  should  elapse 
between  them.  It  may  be  administered  easily 
in  stout  or  ale,  and  often  in  wine.  We  may 
also  give  sulphonal,  or  that  powerful  but 
somewhat  dangerous  drug,  hyoscine.  Such 
drugs  as  these  are  not  to  be  administered 
frequently,  or  at  regular  intervals.  We  wish 
to  jjrocure  sleep  enough  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  dying  by  exhaustion ;  but  in  this  very 
acute  form  no  medicine  is  likely  to  produce 
more  than  a  short  sleep,  and  is  more  likely 
to  do  this  if  not  given  too  frequently,  and 
less  likely  to  produce  bad  effects. 

Next  to  sleep,  the  most  important  matter 
is  food.  To  enable  the  sufferer  to  withstand 
the  exhaustion,  which  is  the  cause  of  death 
when  a  case  ends  fatally,  he  must  be  fed 
frequently  and  liberally.  These  patients 
rarely  refuse  food,  but  require  careful  coax- 
ing and  feeding  ;  and  a  skilful  attendant  will 
give  something  every  two  or  three  hours  — 
minced  meat  and  vegetables,  or  bread  and 
milk,  beef-tea,  eggs,  and  the  like.  Brandy 
often  produces  gi-eat  excitement  at  the  onset 
and  height  of  an  attack,  and  stout  or  ale  is 
more  suitable,  and  more  likely  to  bring 
about  sleep.  We  may  give  also  jJenty  of 
lemonade,  barley-water,  and  such  drinks,  if 
there  be  great  heat  and  thirst. 

Although  this  unconscious  or  semi-consci- 
ous delirium  may  continue  for  many  days, 
yet  in  almost  every  case  the  violence  and 
excitement  are  paroxysmal,  with  intervals  of 
comparative  calm,  even  if  there  be  no  sleep, 
Judicious  attendants  wiU  avail  themselves 
of  these  quiet  intervals  to  administer  food, 
and  keep  the  patient  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  thus  ensuring  rest,  instead  of  letting 
him  be  continually  on  his  legs  wandering 
about  the  room,  and  so  exhausting  his 
strength.  And  when  held  down  quietly, 
with  cold  cloths  applied  to  the  head,  or  his 
face  fanned  by  the  nurse,  he  is  not  unlikely 
to  drop  off  to  sleep. 

Can  sleep  be  procured  by  other  means  ? 
The  French  have  advocated  prolonged  hot 
baths,  but  they  are  attended  with  consider- 
able danger.  We  may  try  a  bath  of  half-an- 
hour  at  yO°  or  92°,  allowing  it  to  become 
cooler,  but  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  this 
unless  the  patient  submits  to  it  without  a 
desperate  struggle.  Cold  to  the  head  may 
be  applied,  because  it  is  soothing  and  grate- 
ful to  the  sufferer,  though  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  inuch 
affected  thereby. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  a  dose 
of  calomel  administered  in  the  food,  or  half- 
a-grain  of  podophyllin.  Active  pui'gation  is 
inadmissible  except  at  the  very  outset,  and 
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enemata  cannot  easily  be  given  in  the  vio- 
lent staf^es.  It  used  to  bo  the  fasliion  to 
apply  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or 
calves.  This  is  most  iinadvisablo,  for  such 
parts  may  become  very  sore,  owinjj  to  the 
restlessness  of  the  patient,  and  thus  deprive 
liini  of  sleep.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  cut 
all  the  hair  off,  which  in  the  case  of  a  lady 
may  be  a  very  grievous  matter.  If  very  long, 
it  may  be  shortened  without  being  cut  close 
to  the  head. 

II.  Acute  Mania. — Quite  different  from 
tiie  unconscious  raving  of  maniacal  delirium 
is  the  conscious  but  violent  excitement  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  acute  mania. 
The  former  is  a  disorder  dangerous  to  life, 
running  a  rapid  course  to  death  or  amend- 
ment in  a  week  or  two.  The  latter  may  go 
on  for  weeks  or  months  with  little  danger  to 
life,  but  with  excitement  so  troublesome  that 
the  sufferers  require  the  restraint  and  discipline 
of  an  asylum.  Though  most  insane,  full  of  de- 
lusions and  outrageous  habits  of  every  kind, 
they  know  what  they  are  about,  and  are  all 
tJie  more  mischievous  in  consequence.  They 
can  take  every  advantage  of  an  opportunity, 
and  know  how  to  exasperate  those  about 
them.  They  generally  eat  well,  and  sleep 
indifl'erently,  but  sufliciently  to  support  life  ; 
and  their  bodily  health  often  remains  wonder- 
fully good  considering  what  they  go  through. 
They  will  destroy  clotlies,  windows,  bedding, 
and  deny  or  justify  all  they  have  done.  The 
termination  is  not  usually  fatal,  imless  the 
health  gives  way  through  some  other  disease. 
The  patients  generally  recover  gradually,  or 
sink  into  chronic  mania  or  dementia. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of 
acute  mania  will  depend  ujion  circim^stances. 
(1)  The  number  and  duration  of  the  attacks 
are  important.  In  a  first  attack  the  pro- 
gnosis IS  favourable.  If  recent,  we  may  have 
hopes,  even  if  there  have  been  preceding 
attacks  of  a  like  character.  (2)  If  the  patient 
is  not  of  advanced  age  or  of  broken  health, 
the  prognosis  is  favourable.  (3)  If  the  mania 
consists  of  violent,  turbulent  conduct,  rather 
than  of  fixed  delusions,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  there  is  more  hope.  If  the  patient  hears 
voices,  the  prognosis  is  bad.  If  there  are 
delusions  which  impel  him  to  refuse  food, 
and  he  does  so  persistently  and  violently,  it 
may  be  ditficult  to  give  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  he  may  sink  from  exhaustion,  or 
become  a  chronic  maniac. 

Tkeatmknt. — Patients  suffering  from  this 
form  of  mania  do  not  require,  like  the  last, 
to  be  kept  in  one  room  ;  on  the  contrary, 
tliey  should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  tlie 
open  air.  This  will  promote  sleep  more  than 
drugs,  though  we  may  give  an  occasional 
dose  of  chloral  hydrate,  or  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, or  the  latter  with  chloral  hydrate  or 
with  Indian  hemp.  Such  medicines,  however, 
should  be  given  only  to  procure  slee]),  not  to 
allay  excitement ;  we  may  also  try  sulphoual  1 


or  hyoscine.  In  many  cages,  however,  sleep 
procured  by  drugs  appears  to  prolong  the 
attack,  and,  where  there  is  no  danger  to  life, 
it  is  better  to  omit  them,  and  to  let  natural 
sleep  come  after  the  fatigue  of  exercise. 
Plenty  of  food  is  required,  for  the  waste  is 
great. 

Patients  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  cured  or 
even  ke])t  without  discipline  and  moral  treat- 
ment; and  great  tact,  firmness,  and  patience 
are  required  for  their  management.  They 
may  be  very  dangerous  and  spiteful,  will  know 
how  to  provoke  attendants,  and  how  to  take 
them  unawares  if  off  their  guard.  i\Ioral 
treatment  will  bo  far  more  ellicacious  than 
drugs,  but  it  can  only  be  carried  out  in  an 
asyhim.  Patients  in  this  condition,  if  kept 
in  private  houses,  must  be  rendered  quiet  i^y 
drugs  ;  but  there  is  great  fear  lest  by  this 
method  the  disease,  instead  of  being  cured, 
may  be  converted  into  a  chronic  and  in- 
curable mania. 

III.  Mania. — A  great  variety  of  cases  are 
grouped  under  this  name,  arising  from  vari- 
ous causes,  but  alike  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  marked  by  excitement  rather  than  de- 
pression, by  exaltation  or  wrath,  but  not  by 
gloom.  Excitement  and  noisy  and  irrational 
conduct  characterise  some,  but  most  patients 
present  delusions  coinciding  with  their  temper 
and  bodily  condition  when  in  health.  Almost 
always  this  form  of  insanity  is  marked  by 
delusions,  if  it  lasts  long  enough  ;  but  some- 
times a  short  burst  of  excitement — a  tran- 
sitory mania — may  pass  away  without  the 
stage  of  delusion  being  reached. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  ordinary  case  of  mania 
is  not  difiicult.  The  prognosis  must  depend 
on  the  cause  ;  the  age  of  the  patient ;  the 
character  of  the  delusions,  if  there  be  any  ; 
the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  previous 
attacks,  and  their  history.  Attacks  of  mania 
are  frequently  recuiTent,  and  may  be  repeated 
again  and  again  through  a  long  life ;  recovery 
may  take  place  on  each  occasion,  or  the  dis- 
order may  at  last  turn  into  chronic  mania  or 
dementia.  The  period  of  excitement  in  many 
cases  is  followed  by  one  of  depression,  and 
these  may  alternate  with  great  regularity  for 
twenty  or  thirtj'  years  ;  and  even  \vhen  the 
patient  is  sunk  into  hopeless  dementia  tiie 
period  of  excitement  may  occur  as  regularly 
as  before  the  mental  powers  had  given  way. 

Treatment. — Of  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  a  <jreat  deal  cannot  be  said.  The  ma 
jority  will  require  the  care  and  vigilance  to 
bo  found  in  an  asylum,  at  any  rate  durmg 
the  excited  stage.  The  intervening  or 
rational  period  will  often  be  prolonged  ad- 
vantageously by  removal  from  the  asylum ; 
and  when  this  is  the  case  there  will  be  fre- 
quently found  less  reluctance  to  return  to  it 
when  the  necessity  arises,  and  instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  patients  even  themselves 
seeking  its  shelter. 

G.  F.  BluVNDford. 
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MANIPULATION  {manus,  the  hand). 
A  mode  of  investigating  and  also  of  treat- 
ing diseases  by  the  use  of  the  hands.  See 
Physical  Examination;  Friction;  Mas- 
sage ;  and  Shampooing. 

MANITOU  SPRli«'GS,  in  Colorado, 

is  famous  for  its  mineral  springs  and  as  a 
high-altitude  station,  being  situate  6,370  feet 
above  sea-level,  in  a  sheltered  valley  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  foot  of  Pike's 
Peak.  The  climate  is  that  of  Colorado 
Springs,  six  miles  distant  [see  Colorado 
Springs),  and  the  mineral  springs  consist 
of :  (1)  alkaline  and  saline,  useful  in  kidney 
and  liver  affections;  and  (2)  chalybeate  alkali 
(the  iron  ute),  of  repute  in  uterme  disease. 
The  climate  has  been  found  valuable  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  phthisis.  The  neigh- 
boiu^hood  of  the  great  tracts  of  Manitou  and 
Estes  Parks,  1,000  to  1,200  feet  higher  than 
Manitou  Springs,  being  available  for  camping- 
out,  is  an  additional  attraction. 

MARASMUS  {fiapaivco,  1  grow  lean). — 
A  synonym  for  general  wasting.  See  Atro- 
phy, General. 

MARIENBAD,  in  Bohemia.— Alka- 
line sulphated  waters  and  mud  baths.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

MARSH  FEVER.— A  synonym  for  in- 
termittent fever.     See  Intermittent  Fever. 

MASKED. — A  synonym  for  larvated. 
See  Larvated. 

MASSAGE.— Synon.:  Medical  Rubbing; 
Mechanotherapy ;  Fr.  Massage  ;  Ger.  Mas- 
siren. 

Definition. — A  series  of  mechanical  move- 
ments, best  executed  by  the  hands  of  the 
operator,  affecting  not  only  the  skin,  but  also 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  body. 

Modes  of  Action. — Massage  acts  in  the 
following  ways  :  (a)  it  quickens  the  flow  of 
the  fluids  (blood,  lymph,  chyle,  and  others) ; 
(b)  it  increases  secretion  and  excretion ;  (c)  it 
excites  muscular  action. 

Methods. — The  movements  in  massage  are 
of  several  kinds:  (1)  Stroking,  or  effleurage; 
(2)  Pressure,  or  petrissage  ;  (3)  Percussion, 
or  tajwtement ;  (4)  Vibrations ;  (5)  Passive 
movements ;  (6)  Active  or  Swedish  move- 
ments ;  (7)  Medical  gymnastics. 

Stroking  is  performed  by  lightly  di'awing 
the  hand  in  one  direction  over  the  surface  of 
the  part :  on  the  head  from  the  vertex,  and 
on  the  spine  from  the  neck,  downwards  ;  on 
the  limbs,  from  the  extremities  towards  the 
trunk.  When  friction  is  employed,  greater 
pressure  is  made,  and  the  hand  is  moved  to 
and  fro. 

Pressure  (squeezing,  kneading,  rolling, 
&c.).  The  pressure  and  relaxation  should  be 
alternate  and  rhythmical,  simulating  natural 
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muscular  action.  During  the  pressure  the 
veins,  capillaries,  lymphatic  ducts,  and  lymph 
spaces  are  emptied  ;  and  the  valves  in  the 
vessels  preventing  the  retiu'n  of  the  expelled 
fluids,  room  is  made  for  a  fresh  supply. 

Percussion  (tapping,  beating,  pounding,  and 
others)  causes  muscular  contraction. 

Vibrations  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Passive  movements. — All  the  normal 
movements  of  the  joints  are  fully  executed 
by  the  operator,  the  will  of  the  patient  being 
in  abeyance.  Tlie  synovia  is  increased,  if 
scanty  —  absorbed,  if  in  excess  ;  deposits 
around  the  joints  are  removed,  and  nutrition 
is  promoted. 

Active  or  Swedish  movements  are  per- 
formed with  the  combined  help  of  the  patient 
and  operator.  The  will  of  the  patient  is  con- 
centrated on  the  muscles  imder  treatment. 
The  patient  is  directed  to  cause  a  muscle  to 
act,  and  the  operator  resists  the  movement, 
employing  slightly  less  force.  When  the 
muscle  has  fully  contracted,  the  operator 
employs  more  force,  whilst  the  patient,  dimin- 
ishing but  not  ceasing  his  resistance,  allows 
the  part  to  be  brought  back  to  its  original 
position.  This  is  repeated  a  suitable  number 
of  times,  but  never  so  as  to  cause  muscular 
exhaustion. 

Medical  gymnastics  have  for  their  object 
the  bringing  into  action  those  muscles  whieli 
are  seldom  employed,  or  which,  for  some 
special  reason,  require  strengthening. 

Uses. — The  maladies,  both  medical  and 
surgical,  for  which  these  therapeutic  agents 
have  been  employed  with  success  are  very 
numerous.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  the 
following:  Muscular  weakness  and  wasting; 
infantile  paralysis  ;  Bell's  palsy  ;  lead  palsy  ; 
neurasthenia  ;  neuralgias  ;  sciatica  ;  peri- 
pheral neuritis  ;  anaesthesia;  hyperesthesia; 
chorea;  hysteria;  occupation  palsies;  some 
forms  of  arthritic  disease,  as  rheumatoid 
arthritis  and  chronic  rheumatism  ;  and  the 
morphine  habit. 

John  Fletcher  Little. 

MASTALGIA     \  ,         •     +,  „  , 
MASTODYNIA/  ('^"<""''''  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 
and    ('(A-yof,    or    o''5vj'j?,    pain). — Pain    in   the 
mammary  gland.     See  Breast,  Diseases  of. 

MASTICATION,  Disorders  of.— In 

the  mouth  the  food  is  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  jaws,  carrj'ing  the  teeth ;  is 
moved  about  by  the  tongue ;  and  is  kept 
between  the  teeth  by  the  lips,  cheeks,  and 
tongue.  The  muscles  which  perform  the 
complicated  and  nicely  adjusted  movements 
of  mastication  are  supphed  by  the  third 
division  of  the  trifacial,  the  facial,  and  the 
hypoglossal  nerves.  These  movements  are 
essentially  voluntary,  the  stimuli  wliieh 
determine  them  being  central  in  origin,  and 
passing  to  the  muscles  by  the  above-mon- 
tioned  nerves ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
mere  contact  of  the   buccal  mucous   mem- 
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brane  with  food  aids  in  determining  the 
movements,  atleient  i]ni)ressiona  travelling 
to  the  hriiin  by  the  (ifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Mastication  is  liable  to  be  disordered  from 
various  causes. 

1.  Miiscnltir  Parali/sis.  —  Imperfect  per- 
formance of  mastication  is  frequently  the 
residt  of  cerebral  lesions,  such  as  haemor- 
rhage or  tumours.  Dependent  on  the  seat 
and  extent  of  these  will  bo  the  extent  of  the 
paralysis,  which  may  vary  from  an  impaired 
movement  of  one  cheek,  thus  ])ennittiug  the 
food  to  collect  between  it  and  the  gum,  to 
almost  an  absolute  inability  to  move  the  lower 
jaw  from  side  to  side,  or  to  close  the  mouth. 

There  are  several  special  forms  of  paralysis 
in  wliich  the  movements  of  mastication  are 
atfected,  either  alone  or  in  common  with 
other  muscles  of  the  body. 

(a)  Labia- glosao-lanjtiffcal  parah/sis  is 
especially  characterised  by  the  impairment 
of  mastication  and  deglutition,  which  pro- 
gresses from  a  mere  escape  of  saliva,  due  to 
paraly.sis  of  the  orbicularis  oris,  to  complete 
inability  to  perform  either  act.  Of  the  masti- 
catory muscles,  it  is  those  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  which  are  mainly  aQ'ected.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  to  its  invariably  fatal  end, 
the  palsy  increases  in  comi)leteness. 

(b)  The  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of 
mastication  associated  with  di2>}itltcria,  is 
far  less  frequent  than  paral3-sis  of  degluti- 
tion, and  is  usually  limited  to  some  weak- 
ness of  the  tongue,  and  less  often  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks. 

2.  Muscular  Spasm.  —  Trismus,  or  tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  supplied 
by  the  motor  branch  of  the  filth  nerve,  is 
rarely  luiilateral.  The  jaws  are  usually 
completely  locked,  and  incapable  of  separa- 
tion, thus  rendering  mastication  impossible. 
The  trismus  may  be  a  part  of  a  general 
condition  of  tetanus,  or  may  be  the  sole 
indication  of  spasm ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
is  usually  retlex  in  origin,  being  determined 
by  such  causes  as  dental  irritation,  or  facial 
neuralgia,  or,  more  rarelj',  by  distant  wounds 
or  intestinal  worms. 

Irregular  clonic  spasms  of  the  muscles  of 
the  jaws,  such  as  are  frecpiently  seen  in 
epilepsy  and  hysteria,  and  are  evidenced  by 
chattering  and  grinding  of  the  teetli.  will 
ofler  some  dilliculty  to  the  proper  perform- 
ance of  mastication. 

Spasm,  whether  tonic  or  clonic,  when 
limited  to  the  facial  muscles  supplied  by  the 
seventh  pair,  will  interfere  but  slightly  with 
mastication.  By  preventing  the  action  of 
the  lips  and  cheeks,  the  food  will  not  be  so 
easily  kept  between  the  teeth,  and  the  saliva 
will  dribble  Irom  the  unclosed  mouth.  Nor 
are  the  impulsive  spasmodic  movements  of 
the  tongue,  as  seen  in  chorea,  important  as 
impairing  the  proper  mastication  of  the  food. 

3.  Affections  of  the  Temporo-maxillarij 
Articulation. — Chronic   arthritis    may   lead 
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to  such  serious  disorganisation  of  the  joint 
as  to  impair  its  movements,  ankylosis  occa- 
sionally occurring. 

4.  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Mouth.— 
Inflammation  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  and 
disorders  of  the  teeth,  render  mastication 
dithcult.  Enlargements  of  the  salivary  or 
lymphatic  glands,  tumours  of  the  thyroid 
body,  epulis,  and  new-growths  of  the  tongue, 
as  well  as  abnormal  apertures  in  the  palate, 
floor  of  the  mouth,  or  cheeks,  caused  by 
ulceration  or  noma,  may  interfere  with 
mastication. 

Effects.  —  Portions  of  food  imperfectly 
masticated  may  produce  suffocation,  by 
blocking  up  the  entrance  of  the  glottis,  or 
lodging  in  the  gullet.  Imperfectly  masti- 
cated food,  when  swallowed,  is  a  well-re- 
cognised cause  of  dyspepsia. 

Treat.mknt. — The  treatment  of  disorders 
of  mastication  uatiu-ally  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  their  cause,  when  possible.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  in  which  the 
several  conditions  are  fully  discussed. 

\V.  H.  Allchin. 

MASTURBATION  {manus,  the  hand; 
and  stupro,  I  ravish). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Mastur- 
bation; Ger.  Sclhstbejlcckuitg. 

Definition. — The  excitement  of  the  sexual 
organs  by  unnatural  moans. 

/Etiology.  —  Masturbation  is  practised 
under  a  variety  of  circumstances.  First,  m 
infants  and  young  children,  local  irritation 
situated  beneath  the  prepuce  in  males,  or 
within  the  vulva  in  females,  leads  to  manipu- 
lation of  the  parts,  and  to  consecjuent  pleasur- 
able excitement,  which  is  constantly  renewed, 
with  an  entire  unconsciousness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  practice.  As  an  instance,  the 
writer  was  consulted  by  a  motlier  about  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  her  boy,  then  little  over 
four  years  of  age.  No  tangible  disease  being 
evident,  the  little  fellow  was  stripped,  with 
the  view  to  a  more  comjilete  examination. 
^Vhilst  this  was  being  made,  the  child  was 
seen  to  rub  his  penis  with  the  h  ind  in  the 
most  careless  manner,  causing  thereby  an 
erection  — an  observation  which  explained 
the  cause  of  the  ill-health. 

The  second  class  includes  individuals  who 
have  reached  or  are  near  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  have  either  accidentally  learned,  or  been 
taught,  this  pernicious  habit.  Balanitis  is 
a  frequent  exciting  cause.  Pruritus  vulva, 
due  to  diabetes  or  other  causes,  may  lead  to 
it  in  the  female. 

A  third  class  of  cases  may  be  mentioned, 
in  which  the  practice  has  a  central  origin, 
in  certain  forms  of  brain-disease  or  cerebral 
deficiency,  as  is  seen  in  some  forms  of  in- 
sanity and  in  idiocy. 

Effects  and  Symptoms. — There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  excitement  incident  to  the 
habitual  and  frequent  indulgence  in  the 
lumatural  practice  of  masturbation  leads  to 
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the  most  serious  constitutional  effects.  These 
effects  are  more  especially  manifested  in  the 
nervous  system,  the  functions  of  which  are 
perverted.  The  mental  facilities  become 
more  or  less  affected ;  and  often  great  de- 
spondency, loss  of  memory,  irritability,  pro- 
stration of  strength,  headache,  and  neuralgic 
pains  ensue.  Facial  acne  is  a  common 
symptom.  Aniemia,  accompanied  by  the 
habit  of  blushing,  occurs ;  and  the  fiuictions 
of  the  heart  are  disturbed.  Digestion  is  dis- 
ordered. There  is  general  loss  of  health 
and  strength  ;  and  chronic  hypochondriacal 
invalidism,  if  not  worse,  is  set  up.  In  certain 
cases  the  urinary  organs  are  affected ;  and 
the  writer  has  observed  in  several  instances 
the  presence  of  albumen  in  the  m-ine,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  result  of  some  reflex 
action  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
kidney.  The  effects  on  the  male  genital 
organs  themselves  are  marked.  There  is  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
and  adjoinuig  parts,  accompanied  by  dis- 
charge of  mucus  and  of  prostatic  secretion, 
often  mistaken  for  semen.  At  the  same 
time  seminal  emissions  are  prone  to  occur 
on  the  least  sexual  excitement,  either  by  day 
or  during  sleep  ;  and  in  extreme  cases  there 
is  impotence.  In  the  female  the  natural 
feelings  are  often  lost. 

Diagnosis. — In  many  cases  of  masturbation 
in  young  men  the  diagnosis  is  sufficiently 
easy  ;  for  such  persons,  alarmed  by  reading 
the  advertisements  and  books  written  speci- 
ally to  excite  feelings  of  shame  and  fear,  and 
to  bring  the  subjects  of  them  within  the  nets 
spread  abroad  by  quacks,  are  sufficiently 
ready  to  declare  the  cause  of  their  distress. 
In  other  cases,  in  which  the  practice  is  con- 
cealed from  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  from 
innocent  unconsciousness  of  its  nature — and 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  females — - 
the  diagnosis  is  often  very  difficult.  When, 
however,  the  symptoms  just  described  are 
present,  in  the  absence  of  any  cause  to 
account  for  them  the  practitioner  may  enter- 
tain a  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  this  habit,  although  it  may  be  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  carry  his  impression  beyond 
the  suspicion. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  class  of  cases 
above  mentioned — that  is,  in  very  young 
persons,  in  whom  some  local  irritation 
exists — the  source  of  this  irritation  must  be 
found  and  removed.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
an  elongated  prepuce,  with  irritating  matter 
beneath  it ;  in  such  cases  circumcision 
may  be  required.  In  females  cleanliness 
and  simple  lotions  may  suffice  ;  or  irrita- 
tion, caused  by  the  wandering  of  thread- 
worms, or  in  other  ways,  may  require  to  be 
treated.  In  these  cases  attention  to  the 
general  health,  to  the  state  of  the  digestion, 
to  the  urinary  secretion,  and  to  the  bowels, 
should  not  be  neglected.  Diabetes  must  be 
treated  if  present.    Extreme  watchfulness  by 
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the  nurse  is  necessary,  and  at  night  it  may 
be  even  necessary  to  secvu'e  the  hands  by 
mufding  or  tying  them  behind  the  back. 

In  yoimg  adults  the  moral  sense  must  be 
acted  upon.  It  has  been  suggested,  by  way 
of  prevention,  that  judicious  and  kind  advice 
may  with  advantage  be  given  before  even  a 
knowledge  of  the  habit  is  acquired;  whilst 
too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  exercised  by 
those  who  direct  and  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  schools. 

In  the  actual  treatment  of  the  effects  estab- 
lished by  masturbation,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  improve  the  health,  both  men- 
tally and  bodily.  Early  rising,  healthful  exer- 
cise, careful  diet,  and  travel  if  practicable, 
should  be  recommended.  Kemedies  dii-ected 
to  the  treatment  of  symptoms  connected  with 
the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  digestive  sys- 
tems will  be  required.  Of  course  the  habit 
must  be  entirely  stopped,  and  all  thoughts 
of  a  loose  or  libidinous  character  must  be 
avoided.  The  bromides,  especially  the  bro- 
mides of  potassium  and  ammonium,  are  very 
useful  for  lessening  sexual  excitability  ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  females,  these  may  be  more 
especially  needed  at  the  close  of,  or  just  after, 
the  catamenial  periods.  In  certain  cases 
where  these  remedies,  together  with  steel, 
and  other  appropriate  drugs,  have  failed  to 
diminish  the  frequency  of  the  seminal  emis- 
sions which  are  common  in  males,  caustics 
may  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
See  Spermatorrhcea. 

MATLOCK,  in  Derbyshire.— Ther- 
mal waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

MAW-WORMS.— A  synonym  for 
thread-worms.     See  Entozoa. 

MEASLES.  —  Synon.  :  MorlilU ;  Ru- 
beola', Fr.  Rougeole;  Ger.  Masern. 

Definition. — An  infectious  specific  fever, 
with  an  eruption,  on  the  fourth  day  after 
catarrhal  symptoms,  of  a  deep-red  spotted 
rash ;  this  is  at  first  slightly  raised,  and  is 
distributed  in  crescentic  groups,  which  soon 
extend  over  all  parts  of  the  surface  ;  it  persists 
as  a  general  mottling  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  fever,  and  where  intense  may  cause  a 
fine  desquamation.  The  disease  prevails  as 
an  epidemic,  and  spreads  by  direct  infection. 
It  very  rarely  attacks  the  same  person  more 
than  once. 

^Etiology.  —  Contagion  is  the  cause  of 
measles  wherever  it  is  now  met  with.  In 
large  towns,  where  sources  of  infection 
always  exist,  epidemics  recur  about  every 
four  years,  chiefly  among  children,  as  fresh 
series  of  the  susce25tible  become  exposed. 
Few  adults  suffer ;  most  of  them  having 
been  attacked  in  childhood.  Among  scattered 
populations  long  periods  may  elapse  without 
infection  reaching  them ;  when  it  does,  neither 
age  nor  sex  influences  directly  either  the 
liability  to  attacks,  or  their  severity. 
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Tlie  contiif^ium  of  measles,  except  in  the 
piitiurhal  8tiif,'e,  is  not  far  difTiisible  in  tlio 
iiir,  l)iit  clings  to  surfiices,  and  may  so  be 
carried  from  place  to  place.  Children  with 
full  eruption  ha\e  been  brought  into  a  house 
among  others,  and  mirsed  in  a  room  apart, 
without  any  extension  of  the  disease  even  to 
the  most  susceptible.  When  young  infants 
are  said  to  escape  infection,  it  is  where  the 
fanuly  is  small,  and  they  are  less  exposed. 

Measles  in  a  school  or  family  is  sure  to 
spread ;  tiie  catarrhal  stage,  infectious 
throughout,  is  mistaken  for  a  common  cold, 
and  no  timely  sei)aratiau  is  attempted.  The 
covigh  is  ati  important  means  of  conveying 
infection  at  tliis  time. 

The jH'riod  of  incubation  is  ten  to  twelve 
days,  rarely  a  day  or  two  more.  During  the 
latent  stage  of  this  long  incubation,  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  infection  are 
thought  to  have  escaped,  and  are  sent  to 
begm  th(^  same  round  elsewhere.  The  dis- 
ease nuiy  be  conveyed  by  fomitcs.  Infec- 
tion begins  before  the  rash  appears,  and  the 
contagiuin  nuiy  bo  given  off  by  the  third 
day,  most  probably  during  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  period  of  incubation. 

Conta(jiuin.  —  The  contagium  principle, 
developed  only  in  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  is 
found  during  the  height  of  the  disease  in 
the  tissues,  tiie  secretions,  the  blood,  and 
the  Ijreatli.  Inoculation  at  this  stage  either 
with  the  blood  or  senmi,  by  Home,  Cullen, 
and  others,  reproduced  measles  without  mo- 
dification ;  the  j)rimarv  fever  then  appearing 
on  the  seventli  day,  and  the  eruption  on  the 
ninth  and  tenth.  Mayr,  of  Leipzig,  twice 
convej-ed  the  disease  by  means  of  nasal 
nnicus.  Catarrh  began  on  the  eighlli  and 
ninth  days  ;  rash  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh. 
A  big  dog  after  licking  the  hands  and  face  of 
a  child  ill  with  measles  had  coryza  a  week 
after,  and  died  in  the  following  week  with 
fever  and  bronchitis ;  spots  of  measles-)ike 
congestion  were  found  in  the  pharynx  and 
trachea,  with  engorgement  of  the  lymj)hatic 
glands.  After  an  attack  of  measles  personal 
infection  is  mostly  over  in  a  month  ;  it  may 
persist  longer,  or  be  conveyed  someliow  by 
convalescents  for  another  month.  Infection 
may  linger  long  in  closed  rooms,  or  cling  to 
bedding  and  articles  of  clothing  unless  stoved  ; 
such  disinfection  lessens  the  fatality  among 
further  cases  of  measles,  as  well  as  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  After  two  years  of  age  the 
mortality  is  not  greater  for  children  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  attacked  than  at 
other  ])eriods  of  life  ;  and  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage in  contracting  this  disease  at  a  time 
when  careful  nursing  and  individual  attention 
can  be  secured.  Those  v\ho  escajjc  measles 
during  childhood  are  very  likelj'  to  be  seized 
on  taking  their  jjlacc  in  mixed  communities. 

.\\ATOMicAL    C/HARACTKUS. — The    inucous 
membrane   of    the    larynx    and    trachea    is 
always  red  in  measles,  often  witli  punctiforui 
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congeries  of  vessels;  and  not  infiequently 
thin  filmsof  lymph  are  f(nmd  loosely  adherent. 
In  fatal  cases  the  bronchi  are  congested, 
sometimes  with  exudation  on  the  lining 
membrane,  more  frecjuently  covered  with 
muco-pus,  or  plugged  with  catarrhal  mucus; 
capillar^'  bronchitis  with  broncho-pneumonia 
is  frequent.  Ijobar  i)neumonia,  if  extending 
to  the  surface,  is  accompanied  by  pleurisy, 
often  limited  to  the  part  of  the  hmg  atfecteJ. 
Fluid  may  be  found  effused  into  the  pleura 
and  pericardium.  Petechiib  are  often  found 
on  the  pleural  smfaces.  Any  intlamniatory 
signs  in  the  serous  membranes,  cardiac  or 
articular,  are  rare.  All  the  internal  organs 
are  congested,  and  show  liieniorrhagic  spots. 
The  cranial  sinuses  are  full  ;  there  is  hy- 
pertemia  of  the  meninges  and  brain-sub- 
stance, and  increased  fluid  in  the  ventricles 
and  subarachnoid  sjiace  ;  more  rarely  recent 
lymph  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres ;  deposits  at  the  base  belong  to  later 
consequences  of  the  disease.  Congestion  of 
the  digestive  tract  is  most  marked  near  the 
ileum  and  colon  :  externally  the  distended 
veins  of  the  subnuicous  coat  are  seen ; 
internally  there  is  deep  redness  of  the  sur- 
face, the  solitary  glands  are  distended  and 
elevated,  the  agminated  to  a  less  degree,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  The  follicles  of  I,ieber- 
kiihn  and  tlie  tubular  glands  of  the  large 
intestine  are  more  distinct  than  usual.  A 
chronic  ileo-colilis  may  result.  Tiio  liver  is 
mottled;  both  the  jiortal  and  hejiatic  veins 
are  full;  and  the  lobules  are  ill-ilefined  and 
granular  in  ap])earance,  with  fatty  particles 
intors])ersed.  The  bro)ichial  glands  are  often 
enlarged,  and  sometimes  softened ;  suj)pura- 
tion  from  them  extended  u])  b<!lnnd  the 
oesophagus  in  one  instance.  The  lymi)hati(! 
glands  of  the  neck  are  always  congested  and 
enlarged,  and  often  those  elsewhere,  as  in 
the  axilla  or  groin.  The  spleen  is  swollen 
and  friable ;  or  very  little  altered.  The 
kidneys  show  no  distinctive  changes;  they 
are  hypera'inic  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  and  the  tubules  may  then  be  full  of 
epithelium  and  cell  tl/hris.  The  degree  of 
•nfter-congestion  depends  much  on  the  degree 
of  pulmonary  obstruction,  or  on  early  expo- 
sure to  cold  or  fatigue;  no  all>uinen  or  casts 
of  renal  tubes  are  found  in  the  urine,  un- 
less a  secondary  nephritis  liave  been  thus 
occasioned. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  measles 
seldom  occur  until  eight  days  after  expo- 
sure to  infection.  They  may  begin  suddenly, 
with  high  fever,  aching  pains,  and  vomiting, 
the  initial  fever  subsiding  next  day,  but  not 
completely,  when  there  may  be  little  feeling 
of  illness,  but  some  signs  of  cory/.a,  cough 
and  sneezing,  with  enlargement  of  the  lymph- 
atic glands  in  the  neck.  On  the  third  day 
the  coryza  is  more  marked,  the  cough  often 
very   troublesome,   and  the  fever  increased. 
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Some  few  spots  of  eruption  are  now  visible 
on  the  forehead  and  sides  of  the  face.  The 
conjunctivae  are  injected,  the  tonsils  full  and 
smooth,  the  soft  palate  mottled,  the  tongue 
furred,  the  pulse  quickened.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  eruption  appears  more  fully,  with 
rapid  pulse  and  sudden  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, often  to  104"  by  night,  with  delirium. 
On  the  fifth  day,  with  full  rash,  there  is 
marked  alleviation  of  all  the  symptoms :  the 
cough  is  quiet,  luiless  lung-mischief  mark 
the  crisis ;  the  piilse  is  less  full  and  frequent ; 
the  tongue  cleans ;  and  the  temperature, 
already  fallen  by  3°  or  even  4°,  often  reaches 
the  normal  by  the  sixth  day,  leaving  the 
skin  still  deeply  stained  by  tlie  fading  rash, 
and  the  patient  weak.  During  the  next 
week  or  ten  days  there  is  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  depression,  but  to  sudden  rises  of 
temperature,  with  various  complications  that 
retard  or  endanger  convalescence.  We  notice 
three  stages — the  ingress;  the  entjjtion; 
and  the  decline. 

The  Ingress. — The  ingress  of  measles  is 
not  always  with  marked  initial  fever.  Coryza 
and  spots  of  tlie  rash  may  be  observed  before 
illness  is  complained  of,  though  some  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  can  be  traced  for  three 
days  before  the  full  eruption.  This  febrile 
movement  has  been  preceded  in  some  cases, 
where  thermometric  observations  were  made 
throughout  the  period  of  incubation,  by  a 
well  -  marked  depression  before  the  initial 
fever,  and  then  vomiting  or  headache,  ver- 
tigo, chorea,  eclampsia,  and  other  irregular 
symptoms  may  occur.  Often  some  slight 
disturbances  of  health,  and  even  cough,  have 
been  observed  all  through  the  incubation- 
period  ;  sometimes  an  intercurrent  disease 
has  delayed  the  regular  march  of  the  inva- 
sion to  seven  or  eight  days,  or  the  latent 
stage  has  been  prolonged  to  ten  or  twelve 
days,  or  these  days  may  be  febrile  from  a 
concurrent  influenza  or  herpetic  catarrh. 
The  infection  of  influenza,  received  after  tliat 
of  measles,  in  one  case  delayed  the  inva- 
sion by  ten  days.  The  eruptive  fever  always 
occupies  four  days.  As  this  approaches  the 
crisis,  many  symptoms  are  aggravated.  In- 
cessant cough  occurs,  often  in  children  with 
croup  of  the  catarrhal  kind ;  bronchial  irri- 
tation with  rales  and  rhonchal  fremitus,  or 
possibly  submucous  rhonchus,  may  be  heard 
at  the  pulmonary  bases;  the  respirations, 
hurried  and  shallow,  are  30  to  40  in  the 
minute ;  the  pulse  is  quickened  to  130  or 
140.  Both  the  respiration  and  the  pulse, 
especially  the  former,  are  more  accelerated 
in  young  children ;  and  with  them  convul- 
sions may  at  this  period  retard  the  eruption 
or  prove  fatal.  Death  before  tlie  rash  is 
thrown  out,  though  rare,  has  also  happened  in 
adults.  The  urine  is  scanty,  yellow  or  dark- 
coloured,  and  deposits  lithates ;  at  the  crisis 
it  has  been  suppressed  for  forty-eight  hours. 
Abdominal  pain  or  diarrhcea  often  occurs  at 


this  time,  and  the  latter  may  become  a  serious 
symptom.  Thirst  is  great ;  the  lips  are  dry  ; 
the  tongue  is  moist,  with  red  papillae  show- 
ing through  a  thick  white  fur.  The  palate 
and  fauces  are  red,  from  many  punctiform 
congeries  of  vessels.  The  deep  injection  and 
swelling  of  the  pharynx  may  extend  to  the 
Eustachian  orifices,  and  cause  deafness. 
Deglutition  is  painful,  and  sometimes  diffi- 
cult, from  the  imperfect  closing  of  the  turgid 
epiglottis,  as  well  as  from  fulness  of  the 
tonsils.  With  these  throat-symptoms,  the 
gland  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  somewhat 
enlarged  and  tender ;  but  there  is  not  much 
swelling  or  oedema  of  the  overlying  integu- 
ment. The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck  are 
palpably  enlarged  before  there  is  much  or 
any  rash  on  the  skin,  those  of  the  axilla  and 
groin  afterwards.  Epistaxis  is  not  rare.  The 
eyelids  are  swollen,  the  conjunctiva  being  in- 
flamed and  purulent ;  intolerance  of  light  is 
complained  of;  and  there  is  risk  of  the  eye 
being  permanently  injured.  The  nocturnal 
delirium  and  most  of  the  ui'gent  symptoms 
abate  when  the  eruption  of  measles  is  com- 
pletely out. 

The  Hash, — The  rash  of  measles  first  shows 
itself  on  the  face  or  shoulders,  in  distinct  red 
spots,  in  circular  groups  or  much  scattered  ; 
fresh  spots  soon  show  in  the  clear  skin.  They 
begin  as  red  points,  which  are  raised,  and 
feel  rough  or  '  shotty,'  especially  on  the  face, 
and  early  in  the  eruption ;  they  then  form 
crescentic  groups,  which  coalesce  into  patches 
of  irregular  outline  on  the  body.  The  face, 
soon  disfigured  by  the  swelling,  is  first 
covered  ;  then  the  neck  and  chest.  The  rash 
is  also  well-marked  in  the  scapular  region, 
extending  to  the  rest  of  the  trunk  and  to  the 
extremities  on  the  second  day,  becoming 
more  sparse  as  it  descends.  A  peculiar  and 
offensive  odour  from  the  sick  is  recognisable 
during  the  whole  eruptive  period.  The  rash 
declines  in  the  order  of  its  invasion.  Within 
twenty-four  hours  the  swelHng  of  the  face 
subsides ;  the  red  spots,  no  longer  raised, 
become  pale  under  pressure,  and  leave  a 
yellowish  discoloration,  or  on  the  shoulders 
marks  of  a  dusky  red.  Considerable  irrita- 
tion attends  the  rash,  continuing  with  it  to 
the  third  day  or  longer.  At  this  time  fine 
desquamation  is  noticed  on  the  face ;  small 
scales  of  cuticle  are  detached  from  the  top  of 
the  enlarged  papillae,  so  that  most  of  the  sur- 
face is  furfuraceous  ;  this  disappears  with  the 
irritation  by  the  second  week,  or  may  persist 
a  week  longer;  it  does  not  occur  when  the 
eruption  has  been  slight,  hardly  ever  on  the 
fingers  and  feet,  and  never  in  large  shreds. 
A  coppery,  mottled  discoloration  remains 
on  the  more  vascular  jiarts  of  the  skin,  or 
where  the  rash  has  been  most  marked,  for 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  sometimes  continues 
visible  three  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  illness.  The  eruption  may  begin  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  than  the  face,  as  at 
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the  scat  of  any  injury  to  the  skin.  The 
disease  may  run  its  course  safely  with  very 
little,  possibly  without  any,  eruption.  An  im- 
perfectly developed  dusky  or  livid  rash  is 
met  with  in  severe  cases ;  a  full  rash  inaj'' 
recede  on  serious  liuifj-complication.  Pete- 
chial specks  may  accompany  a  moderate 
eruption,  or  hiemorrliasic  spots  complicate 
the  irregular  forms.  Some  of  the  earlier 
spots  may  not  only  be  raised  and  acuminate, 
but  minutely  vesicular  at  their  apices.  In 
the  dark  races  the  eruption  is  yellowish, 
raised  above,  but  somewhat  li<,'htcr  in  colour 
than  the  surroundiuj^  intcijument ;  in  the 
nudatto  it  varies  from  a  yellowisli  to  a  dusky 
brown  ;  but  all  otiier  signs  of  the  eruptive 
period  are  well  marked. 

The  Decline.  Complications  and  Sequelee. 
The  pulmonary  lesions  of  the  febrile  stage, 
capillary  bronchitis  or  broncho-pneumonia, 
may  delay  defervescence,  or  rajiidly  prove 
fatal.  With  moderate  lung-miscluef  the  fall 
of  temperature  following  the  rasii  is  often 
very  marked  ;  and,  with  extreme  depression, 
further  congestion  of  tlie  lung  may  occur. 
'J'ho  liability  to  depression  of  temperature 
which  follows  many  acute  fevers  is  specially 
marked  iu  this  one,  and  requires  to  be 
guarded  against.  A  tendency  to  sudden  ele- 
vations of  temperattu'e  is  also  noticeable  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  ertiptive  fever 
subsides  ;  rarely  this  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  recrudescence  and  rcajipearance  of  the 
rash  :  a  true  relapse  is  hardly  known.  The 
connnon  accidents  of  this  period  are — first,  a 
return  of  cough  in  children  ;  this  may  he 
croupy,  beginning  the  very  day  of  the  first 
decline  of  temperature.  The  temperature 
again  rises  suddenly,  perhaps  to  103°,  with 
greatly  excited  jjulso  and  respiration.  Nest  j 
day  tliere  is  tracheal  rhonchus,  but  no  in- 
creased size  of  the  cervical  glands.  The 
cough  then  becomes  looser,  and  thin  shreds  , 
of  false  membrane  are  expelled.  This  form 
of  mcndiranous  croup  is  as  connnon  from 
three  to  six  days  after  the  rash,  as  catarrhal 
croup  is  the  day  before  the  rash.  It 
rarely  attacks  more  than  one  child  in  a 
family;  this  is  sometnnes  the  same  child 
who  had  laryngeal  symjitoms  in  the  catarrlial 
period.  In  some  epidemics  laryngitis  and 
Kubse(pient  hoarseness  have  often  foUowed. 
More  frequently  a  return  of  cough,  or  of 
short  hurried  breathing,  indicates  the  com-  } 
mencement  of  bronchitis  or  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia. The  air-passages  are  left  in  a  specijilly 
irritable  state  after  measles,  so  that  the  chest 
must  always  be  looked  to.  The  eyelids  also 
need  care.  Otitis  may  cause  a  high  teni-  I 
perature  of  short  duration.  Three  or  four 
febrde  interruptions  may  happen  in  a  single 
convalescence.  Serious  complications,  not 
attended  with  much  temperature-disturbance, 
are  found  in  diarrhwa,  dysentery,  and  pas- 
sive hcPmorrhages.  'Enteritis,  with  diarrhtt-a 
and   dj-sentery,    is  as  fatal  and    frequent    a 


complication  of  this  disease  in  hot  climates 
as  are  pulmonary  affections  with  us.  In  con- 
valescence, after  a  critical  increase  of  urine, 
the  kidneys  act  more  freely;  if  during  pul- 
monary obstruction  the  chlorides  were  dimi- 
nished, tlicj'  nt)w  reappear,  the  excretion  of 
urea  is  incrciised,  and  uric  acid  maj-  be 
eliminated  in  excess.  Albuminuria,  unless 
determined  by  extreme  neglect  and  exposure, 
is  not  often  a  consequence  of  measles. 

Impairment  of  health  results  as  often  from 
this  as  from  any  other  specific  fever.  Nerve- 
waste  may  lead  to  imbecility  and  dementia. 
Acute  tuberculosis  is  started,  or  tubercular 
deposits  begin  alter  measles.  The  strumous 
diathesis  is  evoked,  and  may  set  uj)  a  trouble- 
some ophthalmia,  with  danger  to  the  cornea; 
or  a  fatal  idcerative  stomatitis.  Abrasions  of 
the  nares  or  lips  may  persist  or  extend,  eczema 
or  ecthyma  appear,  and  glandular  enlarge- 
ments increase  or  become  chronic.  Even  in 
the  robust  acute  pulmonary  disease  is  readily 
induced  b}'  exposure  or  want  of  care  during 
convalescence ;  a  liability  to  this,  to  pustular 
eruptions,  and  for  three  weeks  to  irregular 
febrile  disturbance,  may  be  noted.  It  has  hap- 
pened that  some  nervous  disorders,  such  as 
chorea,  epilepsy,  or  mania,  have  been  arrested 
during  an  attack  of  measles,  and  with  perma- 
nent benefit.  Measles  not  infreipiently  co- 
exists with  mumps  and  with  whooping-cough, 
more  rarely  with  varicella  and  vaccinia. 
Either  of  these,  taken  with  measles,  is  delayed 
or  interrupted,  resuming  its  course  when  the 
eruption  of  measles  is  over.  Whooping- 
cough,  established  beforehand,  is  temporarily 
interru[)ted  by  an  attack  of  measles.  Scarlet 
fever  may  complicate  measles ;  also  ery- 
sipelas; or  measles  may  be  contracted  in  the 
course  of  typhoid  fever.  Diphtiieria  is  not  so 
frequent  a  complication  of  measles  as  it  is  of 
scarlet  fever.  After  any  of  these  diseases  the 
liability  to  suffer  infection  from  the  others 
seems  to  be  increased.  The  exemption  from 
a  second  attack  of  measles  is  not  universal, 
but  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  so  few  as 
to  be  rarely  observed.  Some  persons  pro- 
tected by  a  previous  attack  have  had  catarrh, 
with  transient  rash,  while  in  attendance  upon 
children  with  measles.  In  two  instances  ob- 
served by  the  writer,  at  intervals  of  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  years  respectively  from  the 
primary  attack,  the  rash  was  preceded  by 
the  usual  catarrhal  fever,  and  was  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  modified.  Out  of  number- 
less mistaken  cases,  no  others  have  come 
under  his  notice.  An  allied  form  of  rubeola 
{sine  catarrho),  essentially  distinct,  is  com- 
monly mistaken  for  measles ;  hence  the 
belief  in  second  measles. 

Mortality. —The  fatality  of  measles  is  in 
creased  by  extremes  of  heat  in  hot  countries 
and  seasons,  and  by  extremes  of  cold  in  cold 
climates;  by  malarial  soil,  vitiated  air,  or 
crowded  dwellings  ;  by  defective  diet ;  and 
by  scurvy. 
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The  annual  mortality  from  measles  in 
London  is  nearly  five  per  ten  thousand. 
The  deaths  from  measles  are  about  one  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  nearly  two  ■pev  cent,  in  large  towns; 
this  is  higher  dui-ing  epidemics,  but  has  not 
reached  much  beyond  2-7  in  London.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  in  crowded  wards, 
to  one  or  two  per  cent,  in  health j'  houses ; 
the  mortality  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  is  a 
common  estimate.  Among  young  children 
the  deaths  are  in  equal  proportion  for  the 
tvi^o  sexes  ;  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths  from  measles  are  of  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age  ;  the  proportion 
thence  progressively  diminishes.  This  differs 
from  what  is  observed  in  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria;  moreover,  the  proportionate  fatal- 
ity of  these  latter  diseases  in  the  two  sexes 
is  greater  for  girls. 

PATHOLOGy. —  Measles  is  the  type  of  a 
zymotic  disease.  A  bacillus,  recognised  by 
Drs.  Canon  and  Pielioke  as  specially  con- 
cerned, is  described  in  the  Berliner  Klin. 
Wochenschrift  of  April  18,  1892.  It  was 
found  in  the  blood,  mostly  on  the  sixth  day 
of  the  disease  and  for  a  day  or  two  after 
the  crisis  ;  also  in  the  nasal,  conjunctival,  and 
bronchial  secretions.  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  A. 
Ransome  obtained  some  such  particles  from 
the  breath  of  two  persons  suffering  from 
measles.  Drs.  Braidwood  and  Vacher  subse- 
quently confirmed  this  observation.  Glyce- 
rine, on  which  children  with  measles  respired 
during  any  of  the  eruptive  days,  exhibited  nu- 
merous highly  refractile  bodies,  larger  than 
those  seen  in  vaccine-lymph;  others  were  elon- 
gated. They  were  most  abundant  in  the  two 
days  of  greatest  eruption  ;  they  were  not 
found  in  the  breath  during  health,  nor  in  the 
coiirse  of  scarlet  fever  and  typhus.  After 
death  from  measles,  on  the  eighth  day,  they 
were  found  in  the  true  skin  in  groups  below 
the  rete  mucosum,  by  the  lymph- spaces  and 
sweat-ducts,  but  not  deeper  than  the  level  of 
these  glands ;  sparkling,  spindle-shaped,  rod- 
like, or  canoe-shaped  bodies  were  also  seen, 
which  did  not  take  the  carmine  stain.  These 
bodies  were  not  seen  in  the  lymph-spaces,  in 
the  sweat-ducts  and  glands,  nor  in  the  hair- 
follicles.  In  the  lung  both  forms  were  found 
in  some  exudation  iiiling  the  alveoli.  The 
spherical  forms  had  a  dark,  smooth  outline, 
and  did  not  readily  take  the  carmine  stain. 
Near  these  were  rod-like,  fusiform,  or  ovate 
bodies,  slightly  stained  by  carmine.  These 
are  quite  distinguishable  from  the  particles 
seen  in  other  forms  of  pneumonia.  With  a 
high  power,  similar  sparkling,  staff-shaped 
bodies  were  seen  scattered  round  the  bile- 
ducts.  None  were  found  in  the  kidneys, 
spleen,  or  mesenteric  glands. 

In  the  blood  some  increase  of  white  and 
a  gi'eat  decrease  of  red  corpuscles  occurs 
during    the   fever    of   measles.      Numerous 


moving  microzymes  have  been  seen  during 
the  eruption,  decreasing  rapidly,  and  dis- 
appearing in  three  weeks ;  but  temporarily 
reappearing  with  any  febrile  disturbance. 

Diagnosis. — The  first  spots  of  measles,  if 
scattered,  raised,  and  hard,  may  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  small-pox  ;  or  the  small-pox  erup- 
tion may  begin  with  some  measles-like  roseola. 
The  temperature  curve  for  the  two  diseases 
is  similar.  In  the  small-pox  curve  a  sudden 
rise  begins  only  two  days  before  the  eruption, 
whilst  in  measles  there  is  a  gradual  rise  for 
three  or  four  days ;  this  in  small-pox  is  evi- 
denced by  a  history  of  sudden  and  severe 
illness  only  on  the  day  but  one  before  the 
eruption,  whilst  in  measles  there  is  no  such 
symptom  on  that  day,  the  illness  dating  from 
a  day  or  two  earlier,  usually  with  distinctive 
catarrhal  symptoms. 

The  declining  rash  of  measles  leaves  a 
mottling  of  the  skin,  not  unlike  the  mulberry 
eruption  of  typhus  ;  the  latter  seldom  appears 
before  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  the  fever 
continuing  high  for  several  days  after.  In 
measles,  at  this  stage  of  the  rash,  the  fever 
has  already  begun  to  decline,  the  tempera- 
ture falling  suddenly,  often  to  below  the 
normal.  The  rash  of  rubeola  sine  catarrho, 
rubella,  or  Botlieln,  closely  resembles  the 
eruj)tion  of  measles  ;  the  spots,  brighter  in 
colour  and  even  more  discrete,  are  preceded 
by  only  one  day  of  headache  or  slight  sore- 
throat.  The  incubation-period  generaUy  is 
longer  than  in  measles.  In  scarlet  fever  the 
ingress  is  sudden  ;  there  is  the  characteristic 
sore-throat ;  and  there  is  the  early  appear- 
ance on  many  parts  of  the  body  of  the  finely 
diffused,  comparatively  smooth,  briglit  scarlet 
redness  of  the  rash.  The  incubation-period 
has  been  short.  In  erysipelas  the  redness 
appears  at  one  part  only,  and  extends  from 
that,  whether  it  be  the  face  or  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Roseola  from  irritating  articles  of 
food  has  very  little  fever,  and  no  enlargement 
of  the  cervical  glands,  otherwise  it  might  look 
like  measles ;  of  the  rashes  from  drugs  that 
of  phenazone  may  resemble  the  early  papules, 
that  from  cubebs  the  later  mottling.  Urti- 
caria and  erythema,  with  differing  aspect, 
cause  but  slight  thermometric  disturbance. 

Prognosis. — This  is  mostly  favourable  in 
measles :  the  tendency  of  the  febrile  action 
is  to  recovery.  Favourable  progress  may  be 
endangered  by — (1)  the  bad  health  of  the 
sufferer ;  (2)  want  of  care ;  (3)  unsanitary 
smToundings.  Under  either  of  these  con- 
ditions the  simplest  kind  of  measles  may 
give  rise  to  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease. 
Morbilli  mitiores  and  graviores  are  not  es- 
sentially distinct.  High  fever  with  the  erup- 
tion is  not  in  itself  unfavoui-able.  At  this 
time  a  temperature  of  105°  in  children,  and 
104°  in  adults,  or  half  a  degree  beyond,  is 
safely  reached ;  with  precautions  at  its  sud- 
den decline,  the  progress-afterwards  is  mostly 
satisfactory.      High  temperature  during  the 
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after-course  is  a  sign  of  greater  import ;  it 
(guides  to  various  couiplic-atioiis,  and  sub- 
sides as  they  are  relieved.  Occurring  irregu- 
larly it  is  a  cause  for  anxiety  ;  if  steadily 
maintained,  or  recurring  regularly  at  short 
intervals,  with  wasting  as  a  result,  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovery,  and  none  if  acute 
tuberculosis  of  lung  or  of  brain  is  evidenced. 
The  latter  danger  makesconvulsionsofwor.se 
augury  in  the  decline  than  during  the  ingress 
of  measles  in  young  children ;  convulsions, 
taking  the  place  of  delirium  in  older  persons, 
cease  after  the  enij)ti()n.  Itecession  of  the 
rash  is  not  alarming  when  the  attack  is  slight, 
or  the  temperature  is  low  at  the  crisis  ;  when 
there  is  pulmonary  or  other  local  congestion, 
and  at  the  same  time  sudden  depression,  it 
becomes  an  additional  sign  of  danger.  A 
dark  rash,  interspersed  with  fine  red  specks, 
may  occur  early  in  cases  of  moderate  severity; 
a  dusky  or  livid  colour  subsequently  marks 
cases  of  considerable  intensity  ;  petechial  or 
hajniorrhagic  blotches  at  this  time  are  of 
grave  import,  as  indicative  of  scorbutus, 
which  state  ranks  next  to  impaired  nutri- 
tion in  infants  as  the  most  tmfavourable  con- 
comitant of  measles.  Black  or  haemorrhagic 
measles,  without  scorbutus,  is  more  rare  than 
is  hieniorrliagic  or  black  small-pox.  Some 
dangerous  lui'morrhages  may  follow  measles 
where  no  scorbutic  condition  exists.  Among 
unsanitary  conditions,  tiiough  the  presence 
of  sewer-gas  has  in  isolated  instances  deter- 
mined a  fatal  result,  the  most  disastrous  is 
overcrowding.  The  great  mortality  from 
measles  is  due  to  lung-disease,  not  at  the 
height  of  the  fever,  but  in  the  second  week ; 
the  fretjuency  and  severity  of  pulmonary 
complications  being  less  a  direct  effect  of  low 
temperature  than  of  tainted  air  in  which  the 
poor  are  pent  up  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 
J)uring  the  ingress  of  measles  exposure  to 
cold  may  occasion  a  highly  dangerous  suffo- 
cative catarrh,  with  capillary  bronchitis ;  after 
or  during  the  rash  a  chill  is  as  likely  to  con- 
duce to  serious  diarrlKra  as  to  pulmonary 
congestion, especially  in  hot  weather.  E(iually 
depressing  in  their  etfects,  these  are  direct 
results  of  the  disease  independently  of  weather 
or  season.  Measles  contracted  (luring  acute 
or  prolonged  illness  is  a  grave  additional 
danger.  In  the  puerperal  state  infinitely 
less  mischief  is  produced  by  this  disease  than 
by  scarlet  fever.  Delivery  lias  been  hastened 
without  mischance  ;  or  abortion  has  resulted, 
not  without  risk  of  fatal  results.  There  are 
times  when  young  married  women  who  have 
not  had  measles  should  keep  from  risk  of 
infection.  It  would  seem  that  the  child  can 
go  through  the  disease  in  utcro,  with  after- 
immunity.  There  is  an  instance  on  record 
of  a  mother  with  measles  giving  birth  to  a 
child  '  full  of  measles,'  both  doing  well ;  others 
of  infants  having  the  rash  three,  five,  and 
eight  days  after  birth,  when  the  mother  was 
herself  ill.      Infants   escape   measles   while 


suckling,  insomuch  as  they  are  less  exposed 
to  infection;  tiicy  may  suffer  no  less  severely 
than  others.  In  adolescence  a  body-heat  of 
107°  has  been  safely  passed,  during  the  de- 
cline of  measles,  with  no  marked  comjdica- 
tion.  In  children  of  all  ages  a  warning  is 
given  of  some  danger  closely  following  the 
eruption  when  the  normal  fall  of  tempera- 
ture at  the  crisis  is  delayed  or  prevented. 
In  advanced  convalescence  sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  with  delirium,  often  marks  an 
attack  of  pneumonia;  this,  if  of  limited  ex- 
tent, may  be  hoped  to  end  favoiiralJy  in  a 
week  by  resolution,  without  much  cough,  but 
with  steady  high  temperature  till  near  the  end. 

Tri-.atmk.nt.  —  Kest,  pure  air,  equable 
warmth,  diluents,  and  nourishment,  are  the 
chief  requisites  in  the  treatment  of  measles. 

All  risks  from  exposure  or  fatigue  should 
be  avoided  while  the  disease  may  be  only 
latent.  The  first  catarrhal  signs  demand 
confinement  to  the  room ;  the  initial  fever, 
rest  in  bed.  The  usual  meals,  moderate  in 
quantity,  may  be  taken ;  if  not,  milk,  broth, 
or  meat-jelly  will  be  required.  Extra  liquids, 
such  as  barley-water,  lemonade  with  gum  or 
glycerine,  cold  water,  and  small  pieces  of  ice, 
are  pleasant  and  necessary.  Simple  salines, 
as  potash  in  the  lemonade,  or  citrate  of 
ammonium,  are  useful.  l)ilute  acetate  of 
ammonium,  coloured  with  syrup  of  saffron, 
is  an  old  and  good  form ;  to  this  a  few 
drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  added, 
but  neither  expectorants  nor  dia[ihoretics 
have  any  inlhience  on  the  cough  until 
after  the  eruption.  Antimonials  and  aconite 
should  be  avoided.  The  bowels  must  be 
gently  regulated ;  a  furred  tongue  is  not  a 
reason  for  giving  purgative  medicine.  No 
diminution  of  the  expected  critical  fever,  if 
this  were  desirable,  will  be  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  emetics  and  aperients;  where 
either  of  such  evacuations  have  troubled  the 
ingress,  the  eruption  is  delayed  w'ith  no  after- 
benefit.  Hot  applications  relieve  pain  and 
cough.  The  free  use  of  cold,  so  speedy  and 
potent  an  antipyretic  in  scarlet  and  other 
fevers,  is  not  required  in  the  early  stages  of 
measles,  and  would  be  injurious  until  after 
the  eruption  is  otit ;  where  this  is  interrupted, 
as  by  debility  or  chill,  sometimes  by  con- 
vulsions in  infants,  the  warm  bath  is  to  be 
used,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  mustard. 
At  this  stage  of  the  disease  wine  is  rarely 
necessary ;  it  may  be  required  after  epistaxis 
or  for  sudden  depression,  where  food  has  not 
been  taken.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet, 
and  at  times  dai"k,  so  that  sleep  may  be 
favoured.  Tepid  sponging  of  the  surface, 
part  at  a  time,  relieves  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  tension  ;  irritation  is  soothed  by  a])])|yiug 
cold  cream  to  the  face,  and  carbolated  oil  to 
tiie  bodj'.  or  by  rubbing  with  suet  in  some 
places.  The  bed-clothes  should  not  be  too 
heavy.  An  attendant  may  be  recjuired  dur- 
ing the  night.    Good  ventilation  admits  fiesb 
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air  without  draught  or  chill  to  the  patient. 
A  spray  of  ozonised  water  or  aromatic  vinegar 
freshens  the  an-  of  the  room,  and  is  preferable 
to  steam.  In  this  way,  with  previous  good 
health,  the  danger  of  pulmonary  eomi^lica- 
tions  is  lessened.  When  several  cases  have 
to  be  treated  in  a  ward,  each  jiatient  should 
have  a  space  screened  off  from  draughts,  and 
kept  sweet.  Dkectly  the  rash  is  out,  the 
fever  falls,  the  tongue  cleans,  the  appetite 
returns,  and  the  patient  seems  cheerful  and 
well ;  ordinary  food  can  soon  be  taken,  sleep 
returns,  and.  no  alcoholic  stimulant  is  re- 
quired. On  the  other  hand,  with  dislike  of 
food,  languor,  or  restlessness  at  nights, 
stuuulants  should  be  given,  before  the  dry 
tongue,  small  and  rapid  pulse,  receding  rash, 
or  signs  of  pulmonary  congestion  render  free 
and  frequent  stimulation  indispensable.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  condition  where  wine  and 
spirits  produce  such  marked  and  immediate 
benefit  as  in  the  pulmonary  congestion  at 
tlie  crisis  of  measles ;  they  are  sometimes  a 
means  of  saving  life  in  the  after-depression 
till  such  nourishment  can  be  taken  as  wiU 
soon  supply  the  needed  support.  Sedatives 
are  not  often  required  ;  a  small  dose  of 
Dover's  jjowder  moderates  any  tendency  to 
diarrhoea ;  this  is  always  to  be  guarded  against 
and  never  provoked.  Where,  without  com- 
lilication,  the  febrile  crisis  is  delayed,  a  dose 
of  quinine  with  Dover's  powder  at  night  has 
been  useful.  After  the  crisis  tepid  bathing, 
with  great  precaution,  aids  sleeji,  and  gives 
tone  to  the  cutaneous,  bronchial,  and  jiul- 
monary  circulations ;  cold  affusions  may  be 
necessary  for  hyperpyrexia  at  a  later  stage, 
when,  if  head-symptoms  threaten,  ice  should 
be  applied  to  the  head.  Croupy  symptoms 
a,nd  bronchial  catarrh  are  better  treated  with- 
out steam  cots  or  kettles.  Diarrhoea  at  the 
close  of  measles  may  take  the  place  of  pneu- 
monic symptoms,  and  need  not  be  suddenly 
checked ;  rest  in  bed,  carefully  regulated  diet, 
and  stimulants,  with  opiate  epithems,  or  an 
opiate  enema,  will  relieve  this.  The  mineral 
acids,  with  or  without  a  bitter,  aid  digestion, 
and  can  either  be  given  very  dilute  as  a 
drink  at  any  time,  or  in  a  definite  dose  with 
food.  For  the  irregular  febrile  disturbance 
noticed  in  the  weakly,  they  are  useful  ad- 
juncts to  the  quinine  or  cod-liver  oil  that  are 
then  essential.  Some  local  troubles  must  be 
treated.  Earache  needs  a  dose  of  butyl- 
chloral  hydrate,  or  a  warm  poultice  with  a 
little  opium  in  the  ear  gives  relief;  otorrhoea 
reipiires  tepid  syringing.  For  ophthalmia, 
lead  lotion,  and  the  topical  use  of  belladonna 
or  atropine  if  there  be  plu)toi)hobia,are  neces- 
sary; the  swollen  eyelids  should  be  raised 
to  see  that  no  injury  to  the  eye  occurs,  while 
other  severe  symptoms  may  be  attracting 
most  at;ention.  Ulcers  in  the  mouth  or  else- 
where may  have  to  be  touched  with  diluted 
borax  or  boric  acid,  where  astringent  washes 
are   ineffective.      After-treatment   is   always 
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important  and  necessary.  For  the  anasmia 
which  attends  convalescence  some  form  of 
iron  is  to  be  taken  with  meals  two  or  three 
times  a  daj'.  Cod-liver  oil  should  be  given 
an  hour  after  meals,  at  least  twice  a  day,  to 
the  strumous  or  delicate.  Often  the  mineral 
acids  with  a  bitter  are  of  service,  especially 
when  the  rash  has  been  livid  or  petechial. 
The  clothing  should  be  warm,  with  Hannel 
next  the  skin.  Cold  bathing  rapidly  jjer- 
formed,  or  with  salt-water,  is  to  be  recom- 
mended ;  and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  the  ' 
patient  should  go  out  of  doors  once  or  twice 
a  day,  avoiding  chill  or  fatigue.  Children 
are  the  better  for  an  afternoon  sleep  ;  adults 
should  avoid  full  work,  or  exposure  at  night, 
for  one  or  two  months  after  measles.  Con- 
valescents should  have  a  change  of  room  in 
the  second  week  of  the  illness.  Means  should 
then  be  taken  to  purify  and  disinfect  the  sick 
chamber,  as  by  burning  sulphur  or  the  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  in  it  before  the  cleaning ; 
this  does  not  interfere  with  other  rooms  in 
the  house  to  which  convalescents  are  re- 
moved. AU  clothes  and  the  bedding  used 
during  the  illness  should  be  afterwards  stoved. 
Change  of  air  or  place  is  not  so  necessary  as 
is  often  supposed.  Home  is  the  best  place 
for  cure,  not  only  until  all  danger  of  infection 
is  passed,  but  that  the  dangers  of  conva- 
lescence and  the  possible  development  of  any 
constitutional  defect  may  be  watched,  and  re- 
ceive the  earliest  and  best  attention. 

William  Squire. 

MEASUREMENT.  — A  method  of 
physical  examination,  in  which  tape-mea- 
sures and  other  instruments  are  used  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  shape,  dimensions, 
and  movements  of  different  parts  of  the 
body.     See  Physical  Examination. 

MEDIASTINUM,     Diseases     of.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  du  Mediastin;  Ger. 
Kranhheiten  des  Mediastinum.— The  prin- 
cipal morbid  conditions  which  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  that  region  of  the  chest  which  is 
known  as  the  mediastinum,  are  (1)  aneurysm 
of  the  thoracic  aorta  ;  (2)  inflammation  of  the 
tissues  or  textures  within  the  cavity  :  and  (;5) 
new-growths  involving  the  same  space.  Of 
these  conditions,  aortic  aneurysm  is  by  far  the 
most  common;  butitjjossesses  so  many  special 
features  that  it  is  described  separately  in  this 
work  (.see  Aorta,  Diseases  of;  and  Thoracic 
Aneurysm).  The  remaining  pathological  con- 
ditions involving  the  mediastinum  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  article. 

1.  Mediastinum,  Inflammation  of. — 
Synon.:  Mediastinitis ;  Fr.  Mcdias^inite; 
Ger.  Mediastinitis. 

Definition. — This  term  has  been  employed 
to  denote  inflammation  of  the  serous  sm-face 
of  the  duplicature  of  the  pleura  separating 
the  pleural  from  the  mediastinal  cavity,  and 
also  inllammation  originating  in  the  cellular 
tissue  or  other  textures   of  the  mediastinal 
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space.  In  the  former  sense  mediastiuitis  ia 
Imt  a  viirioty  of  pleurisy,  wliich,  thoii;,'h  it 
may  be  chiUMcterisod  by  special  sjinptoms, 
must  be  very  dillicult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
diajjnose  duriii;^  life.  We  confine  our  atten- 
tion here  to  iuHannnation  and  its  results  in 
the  mediastinal  cavity. 

/Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — 
There  are  very  few  trustworthy  observations 
on  record  of  simjde  acute  intlammation  of 
the  mediastinum,  terminatiu','  either  in  reso- 
lution or  in  etfusion  of  jdastic  lymph.  An 
examjile  of  the  latter  detailed  by  \Vildemann 
is  probably  uniiiue.  In  this  instance  the 
anterior  mediastinum  was  tilled  with  layers 
of  solid  exudation  ;  the  pericardium  inflamed  ; 
and  its  cavity  distended  by  six  ounces  of  pus. 
The  mediastinal  elVusion  appeared  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  long-continued  pressure  ' 
on  the  sternal  region.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  numerous  examples  recorded,  in 
which  mediastinal  abscesses  have  resulted 
both  from  primary  or  idiopathic,  and  from 
secondary  or  symptomatic,  intlanmiation. 
Primary  abscess,  though  rare,  is  occasionally 
met  with,  produced  either  by  local  injury  or 
simply  cold.  Gunther  (in  Oestcrrcich.  Zcit- 
schr.  f.  2>ra];t.  Hcilk.  1859)  and  others  liave 
recorded  cases  of  mediastinal  abscess  ori^'i- 
nating  simply  m  cold.  It  may,  however,  be 
suspected  that  some  forgotten  physical  injury 
had  in  certain  of  these  cases  been  recei\ed, 
as  in  the  only  case  of  the  kind  that  has  fallen 
under  the  writer's  notice.  Dr.  Goodhart,  in 
the  Pathological  'Transactions,  vol.  xxviii., 
records  a  case  of  acute  mediastinal  abscess, 
resulting  apparently  from  injury  produced  by  i 
the  sticking  of  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  ce.so-  | 
phaguR.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause 
is  suppuration  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in 
scrofulous  subjects,  as  in  a  remarkable  in- 
stance recorded  by  Dr.  Bristowe,  in  the 
Pathological  Transactions,  vol.  ix.  p.  40. 
Secondary  or  symptomatic  abscesses,  in  the 
form  of  purulent  cl('2)6ts,  are  not  infrequently 
met  with  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  either 
in  connexion  Mith  operations,  such  as  tra- 
cheotomy, or  as  the  residt  of  general  pyiemia. 
Syphilitic  gummata  are  also  sometimes  found 
in  this  region.  I 

Symptoms. — The  only  instance  of  primary 
abscess  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  that  has 
fallen  under  the  writer's  observation  presented  : 
the    following    symptoms :    A    middle-aged 
lady,  previoush^  in  good  health,  fell  on  going  ; 
i.pstairs  and  struck  the  sternum  against  the 
stone  edge  of  the  stairs.     .\  few  weeks  after- 
wards she  complained  of  uneasiness   about 
the  chest,  and  of  pains  in  the  left  shoulder 
and  about  the  scapula  and  neck.     They  were 
not  severe,  and  had  more  the  character  of  i 
neuralgia  or  rheumatism   than  of  anything 
more  serious.     After  a  time  there  was  some  ' 
general  derangement  of  the  health,  attended 
by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  a  certain  degree  of  , 
febrile  disturbance,  some  dyspnoea,  and  in- 


ability to  lie  down  except  in  certain  positions. 
Two  months  after  the  accident,  which  had 
been  forgotten,  there  was  a  distinct  promi- 
nence over  the  upper  part  of  tlie  sternum  of 
an  oval  shape,  and  rather  less  in  circum- 
ference than  the  palm  of  the  hand,  not  red, 
but  tender  on  pressure,  and  to  which  was  re- 
ferred a  sense  of  uneasiness  and  oppression. 
The  aspect  of  the  patient  was  indicative  of 
some  anxiety,  but  not  distress.  The  breath- 
ing was  quiet ;  the  pulse  was  quickened  ;  but 
there  was  little  or  no  febrile  heat.  There 
was  some  cough,  attended  by  nijicous  expec- 
toration sometimes  streaked  with  blood.  The 
patient  complained  of  soreness  and  irritation 
of  the  larynx  and  fauces.  The  action  and 
situation  of  the  heart  were  normal.  There 
was  dulness  on  percussion  over  the  whole  of 
the  prominence  of  the  sternum,  and  nowhere 
else  throufjliout  the  chest,  but  neither  pulsa- 
tion nor  fluctuation  could  bo  detected  in  the 
sweUing.  There  was  no  physical  evidence  of 
pressure  either  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi, 
although  the  patient  admitted  a  feeling  of 
weight  or  pressure,  as  well  as  of  dull  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  there  had  been  no  sense  of  throb- 
bing. There  was  no  enlargement  of  the 
jugulars  or  superficial  veins,  nor  any  tume- 
faction of  the  base  of  the  neck.  Careful 
physical  examination  of  the  whole  chest  re- 
vealed nothing  beyond  a  few  loose  mucous 
rales.  Local  sedative  applications  and  the 
use  of  bromide  of  potassium  gave  some  relief 
to  the  pain  and  local  tenderness,  but  the 
cough  and  laryngeal  u-ritatiou  continued. 
After  a  few  days  about  a  teaspoonful  of 
bright  fluid  blood  was  coughed  up,  and  the 
day  following  a  little  more  without  effort. 
The  next  day  there  was  suddenly  brought  up 
from  two  to  three  ounces  of  purulent  matter, 
followed  by  a  sense  of  great  relief.  A  micro- 
scopical examination  of  this  matter  revealed 
nothing  more  than  pus  and  mucus  mixed 
with  an  unusually  large  number  of  squamous 
epithelial  cells,  but  not  a  trace  of  elastic 
tissue,  or  anything  to  indicate  disorganisuig 
changes  in  the  lung.  The  purulent  expecto- 
ration continued,  but  in  steadily  decreasing 
amoxuit,  for  about  five  weeks,  the  sternal 
swelling  subsiding  pari  passu.  Ultimately 
the  sternal  region  was  of  normal  aspect,  and 
the  general  health  was  eompletelj-  restored, 
though  for  some  time  there  was  occasional 
slifjht  oppression  of  the  breathing. 

The  above  example  has  been  recited  be- 
cause the  symptoms  correspond  very  closely 
with  those  which  have  generally  characterised 
such  cases.  In  some  instances,  however, 
there  has  been  more  distinct  evidence  of 
])lilegmon,  and  a  greater  amount  of  febrile 
disturbance  and  distress.  Unless  the  abscess 
be  lai'ge,  or  associated  with  glandular  or  otht  r 
organic  disease,  symptoms  of  compression, 
either  of  the  bronchi  or  large  vessels,  are  not 
usually  observed.  But  in  the  latter  case  tliere 
ma}-  be  not  only  symptoms  of  venous  and 
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bronchial  obstruction,  but  even  serious  laryn- 
geal sj-mptoms  and  paroxysms  of  severe 
dyspmjea.  The  abscess  may  open  into  either 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  pleural  cavity,  if  no 
external  outlet  is  obtained.  Spontaneous  ex- 
ternal openinfj  is  said  to  occur  most  frequently 
on  a  level  with  the  second  rib,  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  mediastinal 
inflammation  should,  in  view  of  its  possible 
modes  of  termination,  be  guarded. 

Tkeatment. — Unless  the  acute  symptoms 
of  phlegniongus  inflammation  should  be  well 
marked,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
treatment,  beyond  allaying  pain,  and  the  use 
of  local  soothing  ai)plications.  Strict  rest 
should  be  enjoined,  and  an  external  opening 
should  be  made  for  the  outlet  of  matter  as 
soon  as  distinct  indications  are  i)resented  of 
its  presence.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  inflammatory  action  is  liable  to 
spread,  and  to  involve  either  the  lungs  or 
the  pericardium. 

2.  Mediastinum,  Morbid  Growths 
connected  ■with. — By  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  intra-thoracic  growths  originate  in 
the  mediastinum,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
the  Ij-mphatic  glands.  Others,  which  may 
commence  in  the  lungs  or  pleura,  involve, 
sooner  or  later,  the  mediastinal  spaces.  In 
treating,  therefore,  of  mediastinal  tumours, 
from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  determine  their  precise  origin 
than  to  .Tscertain  the  general  character  of  the 
growth,  its  modes  of  development,  and  the 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  surround- 
ing textures.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that 
the  particular  site  of  tlie  growth  must  exer- 
cise an  important  influence,  both  on  the  early 
symptoms  and  the  subsequent  features  of  the 
case.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  remember, 
when  forming  a  diagnosis  m  cases  necessarily 
very  obscure  in  their  early  stages,  how  very 
various  are  the  situations  and  relations  of 
the  growths.  Thus  either  functional  de- 
rangements of  the  heart,  neuralgic  ])ains  of 
the  muscles,  dysphagia,  spasmodic  affections 
of  the  larynx,  bronchial  irritation,  or  limited 
pleuritic  symptoms,  may  be  the  earliest  in- 
dications. 

Varieties  and  Symptoms. — Almost  every 
form  of  morbid  growth  has  been  met  with  in 
the  mediastina :  cancer  in  all  its  varieties ; 
sarcomatous,  osteosarcomatous,  enchondro- 
matous,  and  fibrous  tumours ;  lymphade- 
noma;  lardaceous,  steatomatous,  and  tuber- 
cular masses ;  and  syphilitic  gummata.  The 
progress  and  duration  of  the  case  will  differ 
materially,  according  to  the  natural  history 
of  these  several  formations.  The  growth  of 
some  is  much  more  rnpid  than  that  of  otliers. 
By  some  the  adjacent  textures  are  much 
inore  readily  invaded  than  by  others.  Con- 
stitutional symptoms  and  impairment  of  the 
general  health  are  much  more  pronounced  in 
some  than  in  others.     A2)art,  therefore,  from 


the  special  featiures  given  to  each  case  by  the 
particular  locality  of  the  disease,  there  will 
be  very  great  differences  in  its  general  aspect 
and  progress.  And  were  it  only  in  reference 
to  prognosis,  irrespective  of  treatment,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  determine  the 
nature  as  well  as  the  existence  of  the  growth. 
This,  unfortunately,  in  many  instances,  can- 
not be  done  ;  but  in  others  we  may  form  an 
opinion  with  considerable  confidence.  The 
development  of  the  malignant  growths  is 
generally  much  more  rapid  than  tliat  of 
the  more  innocent,  and  the  duration  much 
shorter.  It  is  seldom  that  the  duration  of 
intra-thoracic  growtlis  of  a  malignant  cha- 
racter extends  beyond  a  year.  Those  having 
the  character  of  lymphadenoma  or  lympho- 
sarcoma are  sometimes  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion. These  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
commence  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
posterior  mediastinum,  or  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  from,  as  some  believe,  remains 
of  the  thymus  gland.  They  sometimes  attain 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  may  ultimately 
involve  all  the  structures  within  the  thorax, 
including  the  heart  and  pericardium.  In 
other  instances,  commencing  probably  in  the 
connective  tissue,  the  disease  spreads  along 
the  roots  of  the  lungs  and  sides  of  the  bronchi, 
extensively  involving  the  adjacent  tissues 
and  the  lungs  themselves,  without,  for  a 
long  time,  giving  rise  to  any  considerable 
tumour.  In  other  cases  several  distinct 
tumours  are  developed  at  some  distance 
apart.  The  period  at  which  pleuritic  efl'usion 
or  adema  of  the  external  parts  occm-s  also 
varies  greatly.  Thus,  too,  it  happens  that 
alterations  in  the  external  form  of  the  chest 
are  early  manifest  in  some  cases,  and  not  till 
later  in  others.  In  some  instances  these 
alterations  of  form  are  limited,  in  others 
they  implicate  the  whole  of  one  side,  or  even 
the  whole  contour  of  the  thorax.  In  not  a 
few  instances,  whilst  the  growth  is  still  of 
limited  extent,  and  confined  to  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  the  symptoms  so  closely  re- 
semble those  of  aneurysm  as  to  make  the 
diagnosis  extremely  difficult  and  uncertain. 
The  more  prominent  symptoms  are  indeed 
in  some  instances,  and  for  a  long  time, 
mainly  cardiac.  This  it  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind,  inasmuch  as  pericardial  effusion 
and  consequent  sternal  prominence  has  been 
mistaken  for  a  mediastinal  growth.  In  the 
most  malignant  types  of  disease,  and  where, 
as  in  far  the  greater  number  of  instances  is 
the  case,  the  lymphatic  glailds  of  the  thorax 
have  become  implicated  bv  extension  of  dis- 
ease fi'om  other  organs,  the  local  thoracic 
symptoms  are  from  the  first  associated  with 
those  general  symptoms  which  are  character- 
istic of  malignant  disease,  and  pass  under 
the  term  of  cancerous  cachexia.  Sarcomatous 
tumours,  on  the  other  hand,  may  attain  a 
considerable  size  without  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  any  special  character.     As  a  rule  it 
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may  be  said  that  all  iiitra-thoracic  growths 
tend  to  develop  inwards  rather  than  out- 
wards; and  tluis  often  overlap  the  lungs  and 
heart,  pass  along  the  great  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  press  on  those  parts  which  offer  least  re- 
sistance. It  is  only  in  very  rare  instances  that 
the  chest-walls  become  eroded  by  the  out- 
ward pressure  of  the  tumour,  as  happens  in 
so  many  cases  of  aneurysm.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  in  many  instances  the 
presence  of  the  growth  is  distinctly  indicated 
by  external  tumour,  arising  from  outward 
pressure  of  portions  of  the  chest-walls.  This 
is  of  course  especially  the  case  when  the 
growth  is  ill  immediate  proximity  to  the  walls 
of  tiie  chest.  In  the  case  of  large  tumours  the 
external  form  of  the  chest  ma3'  be  rendered 
unsynunelrical  by  displacement  of  the  heart, 
and  downward  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  and 
liver..  There  is,  however,  another  and  very 
distinct  mode  by  which  the  symmetry  of  the 
chest  is  atYected,  and  that  is  by  collapse  of 
the  lung  and  sinking  of  the  chest-wall,  in 
conse(pience  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  the 
root  of  the  lung  by  the  progressive  advance 
of  the  tumour.  The  ettect  of  this  is  some- 
times rendered  still  more  apparent  by  the 
corresponding  expansion  of  the  opposite  lung, 
either  from  congestion  or  induced  emphy- 
sema. The  deformity  of  the  chest  attains 
its  maximum  in  many  cases  by  the  out- 
growth of  tumours  above  the  clavicle  and 
along  the  neck.  It  may  be  well,  however, 
at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  classify, 
under  ditlerent  heads,  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  nuiltifarioiis  phenomena  that 
have  been  observed  in  connexion  with  the 
different  varieties  of  mediastinal  growths. 

Deratiffeinents  of  the  circulation. —  De- 
rangements of  the  circulation,  which  are 
necessarily  induced,  in  all  cases,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  give  rise  to  phenomena  which 
are  of  special  diagnostic  importance  in  medi- 
astinal tumours.  The  return  of  blood  tlu-ough 
the  vena  cava  superior  and  its  affluents  is 
early  impeded,  more  or  less,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  give  a  special  aspect  to  the  case.  It  is 
not,  however,  simply  by  pressure  on  the 
venous  trunks  that  the  indications  of  pul- 
monary congestion,  oedema,  and  cyanosis  are 
induced.  In  many  cases  the  veins  themselves, 
although  seldom  the  arteries,  are  involved  in 
the  cancerous  disease  ;  and  when  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  often  a  special  tendency  to 
thrombosis  and  obliteration  both  of  the  large 
veins  and  of  their  radicles.  Cancerous  de- 
posit has,  in  some  cases,  been  traced  into 
the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins,  entirely 
occluding  them  ;  in  other  cases  these  vessels 
have  been  enormously  distended.  Thus  we 
have  in  many  instances  great  tumefaction  of 
the  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  from 
CEdema  and  general  serous  infiltration.  In 
like  manner,  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  certain  portions  of  the  limgs  may 


give  rise  either  to  haemorrhage  in  the  form 
of  hicmoptysis,  to  sanguineous  effusion  into 
the  pleura,  or  to  large  ai)oplectic  clots,  that 
is,  infarcts.  In  this  latter  way  the  physical 
signs  of  consolidation  are  sometimes  sud- 
denly induced,  or  increased  ;  and  after  death 
the  pleural  cavity  has  been  found  occupied 
by  large  protuberances  from  the  pleura, 
consisting  simply  of  blood-tumours,  due  to 
extravasation  into  the  pulmonary  tissues. 
Although  the  arteries  are  much  less  liable 
to  become  imjilicated  in  cancerous  disease 
than  the  veins,  they  are  subject,  like  all 
the  other  contents  of  the  thorax,  to  pres- 
sure. The  force  of  the  ciuTcnt  of  blood 
through  them  may  thus  be  diminished,  and 
there  may  be  a  marked  difference  in  the 
radial  and  carotid  arteries  of  the  two  sides, 
just  as  there  is  in  aneurysm  of  the  aorta. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  symptoms 
arising  from  iiiechanii'al  influences  acting  on 
the  heart  must  be  very  various.  This  organ 
may  either  be  dragged  fi-om  its  natural 
situation,  or  surroimded,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely, by  the  advancing  disease,  and  its 
situation  and  action  concealed  from  all  ob- 
servation ;  or  its  very  substance  may  become 
involved  in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the 
pericardium  may  be  largely  distended  by 
serous  and  bloody  effusion.  Apart  from  those 
disturbances  of  the  heart's  action  arising  from 
interrupted  circulation  through  the  lungs,  its 
innervation  may  be  seriously  affected,  as  will 
be  subsequently  noted.  And  it  is  evident 
that  the  sounds,  rhythm,  and  impulse  will 
be  afTected  in  more  ways  than  one ;  even 
■when  neither  the  valvular  apparatus  nor  any 
other  structure  is  the  actual  seat  of  disease. 
In  the  malignant  forms  of  disease  the  mus- 
cular power  of  the  heart  is  generally  impaired, 
and  there  is  a  consequent  tendency  to  palj)i- 
tation  and  faintness,  often  associated  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Such  .symptoms  have 
been  observed  in  rare  cases,  where  the  heart 
has  become  implicated  by  disease  extending 
fi-om  the  mamma  through  the  thoracic  walls. 
Febrile  si/wpfoms. — Mediastinal  tumours 
are  not  as  a  rule  characterised  by  febrile 
disturbance,  at  any  period  of  their  course. 
Several  examples  of  tumours  having  the 
character  of  lymphadcnoma  have,  how  ever, 
exhibited  striking  excei)tions  to  this  rule. 
The  writer  has  recorded  a  remarkable  in- 
stance, and  others  have  been  recorded  by  the 
late  Dr.  Murchison  and  Dr.  Church,  in  which 
there  was  ))ersistent  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  rapidity  of  pulse  and  respiration,  but 
with  daily  alternations  of  rise  and  fall.  And 
in  these  instances  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
pyrexia  declined  with  the  advance  of  the 
disease  to  its  fatal  termination.  Intercurrent 
inflannnatory  affections,  whether  of  the  pul- 
monary tissue  or  of  the  pleura,  may  in  any 
case  occasion  corresponding  .symptoms  of 
fever.  These,  however,  are  seldom  very 
pronounced. 
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Disturhances  of  innervation. — Disturb- 
ances of  innervation  occur  at  all  stages,  and 
in  connexion  with  every  variety  of  growth. 
They  vary,  however,  greatly  in  their  character 
and  severity.  Although  pain  may  be  said  to 
be  present  in  most  instances,  it  is  often,  all 
through  the  case,  by  no  means  a  prominent 
symptom.  The  patient's  distress,  often  very 
great,  is  more  frequently  due  to  dyspnosa  and 
interrupted  circulation  than  to  direct  impli- 
cation of  the  nerves.  Nevertheless  neuralgic 
jjains  are  among  the  most  frequent  of  the 
early  subjective  symptoms,  and  are  some- 
times severe  in  the  later  stages.  Wlien  from 
the  situation  of  the  growth  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  is  early  implicated,  we  some- 
times get  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
aphonia,  at  other  times  spasmodic  paroxysms 
of  dyspnoea  and  urgent  laryngeal  symptoms. 
In  rare  cases  cancerous  disease  of  the  pos- 
terior mediastinimi  has  invaded  the  spine, 
and  given  rise  to  paralysis  of  the  limbs  and 
trunk  {vide  Cases  11  and  12  in  the  writer's 
Lumlelan  Lectures).  The  cough,  which  is 
generally  due  to  more  or  less  bronchial  irri- 
tation and  secretion,  sometimes  arises  from 
purely  nervous  reflex  hritation,  and  may 
occur  in  paroxysms  like  those  of  whooping- 
cough.  The  innervation  of  the  heart  may  be 
so  disturbed  as  to  occasion  symptoms  of  ; 
angina,  as  well  as  various  irregularities  of 
action  and  tendency  to  fainting.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  is  not  infrequently  to  i 
be  attributed  to  sudden  interruption  of  the 
heart's  action. 

Rcspiratori/  phenomena. — The  respiratory  i 
phenomena,  although  presenting  the  utmost 
diversities,  have  nevertheless  certain  special 
characteristics.  When  the  patient  is  at  rest, 
there  is  often  nothing  to  denote  any  im- 
pediment to  the  respiratory  function  —  no 
(juickened  movement,  no  alteration  of  aspect, 
no  expression  of  anxiety ;  but  on  the  least 
exertion,  dyspnoea  is  at  once  manifested. 
Mere  change  of  position  may  induce  a 
paroxysm  of  dyspnoea.  With  advancing  dis- 
ease implicating  at  length  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  to  a  great  extent,  there  may  be  no 
correspondmg  increase  of  dyspnoea,  especially 
if  the  progress  be  slow.  In  other  cases,  with 
physical  signs  of  a  very  questionable  and 
limited  character,  there  may  be  great  distress 
in  breathing.  Absence  of  apparent  dyspncea 
is  sometimes  the  more  remarkable  fiom  the 
manifestly  dimmished  movement  of  the 
chest-walls,  or  even  complete  immobility 
perhaps  of  one  side.  Nor  in  many  cases 
does  the  dyspnwa  correspond  with  the  evi- 
dence of  pressure,  and  the  absence  of  respi- 
ratory sounds  on  auscultation.  The  want  of 
correspondence  between  the  physical  signs 
and  the  functional  symptoms  is  indeed  often 
most  striking.  In  one  case  there  will  be 
persistent  difiiculty  of  breathing,  amounting 
to  orthopnoea  of  the  most  urgent  character, 
in  another  merely  a  little  quickened  respira- 


tion— lividity  and  turgescence  of  features  in 
one  case,  in  another  an  anuemic  aspect. 

Physical  signs. — So  long  as  a  mediastinal 
tumour  remains  of  but  small  size,  it  wdl, 
of  course,  not  be  recognisable  by  external 
physical  signs,  except  such  as  are  due  to 
mechanical  derangements  of  the  circulation, 
generally  denoted  by  enlargement  of  the 
external  superficial  veins.  Comparatively 
small  tumours  will,  however,  sometimes 
manifest  themselves  by  circumscribed  altera- 
tions in  the  external  aspect  of  the  chest. 
This  of  course  will  depend  much  on  the  site 
of  the  tumour.  Tumours  of  tlie  anterior 
mediastimun  may  very  early  manifest  them- 
selves, by  throwing  forward  the  sternum  and 
the  sternal  attachments  of  one  or  more  of  the 
ribs,  and  ultimately  rendering  the  two  sides 
of  the  chest  asymmetrical.  It  is  in  these 
cases,  when,  with  the  growth  of  the  tumour, 
the  heart  and  aorta  become  overlapped  and 
pressed  on,  that  we  have  evidence  of  pulsa- 
tion and  vibration,  simulating  closely  the 
signs  of  aneurysm,  and  sometimes  attended 
by  a  cardiac  bruit.  In  other  cases  the 
growth,  extending  upwards,  shows  itself  by 
tumefaction  and  swelling  above  the  sternum 
and  clavicles,  being  then  often  attended  by 
signs  of  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi. 
When  the  posterior  mediastinum  is  the  chief 
seat  of  disease,  this  may  attain  to  very  con- 
siderable development  before  any  very  de- 
cided alteration  is  seen  in  the  form  of  the 
chest,  unless  one  or  other  pleura  have  become 
distended  by  fluid  effusion.  The  diagnosis  of 
these  latter  cases  often  presents  the  utmost 
difficulty,  the  physical  signs  being  simply 
those  of  pleuritic  effusion,  and  the  symptoms 
such  only  as  may  be  fairly  referred  to  the 
mechanical  effects  of  fluid  pressure.  When 
the  tumour  is  of  any  considerable  size,  the 
motions  of  those  parts  of  the  chest-walls 
which  are  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
growth  are  almost  always  impeded,  and 
there  is  evidence  of  diminished  expansion. 
This  is  also  the  case  when  the  pleura  is 
occupied  by  secondary  growths,  when  thei'e 
may  be  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
as  in  pleurisy.  But  as  collapse  of  the  lung 
sometimes  takes  place  with  little  or  no 
pleuritic  effusion,  there  may  be  falling  in  of 
one  side  of  the  chest,  appreciable  by  the  eye, 
as  well  as  by  measurement.  As,  however, 
the  tumour  usually  extends  more  to  one  side 
than  the  other,  the  measurements  of  the  two 
sides  will  generally  differ,  from  this  cause 
alone.  By  percussion  and  palpation  the 
ordinary  signs  of  solidification  will  of  course 
bo  detected,  whenever  the  tumour  approaches 
the  chest-waUs  and  attains  to  any  size,  or 
whenever  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
lung  has  been  rendered  solid,  either  by  inva- 
sion of  the  growth,  by  pneumonic  consolida- 
tion, or  by  heemoptyic  engorjjement.  Signs 
of  displacement  are  often  manifest  compara- 
tively early,  and  later  on  may  be  of  the  most 
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unmistakable  character.  The  heart  may  be 
(Uaj,'f,'od  away  from  its  natural  situation  in 
various  directions;  the  diaphrafiin  thrust 
down ;  the  lower  ribs  thrown  out ;  and  the 
Jelormity  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest, 
and  the  physical  sij^is  on  auscultation  and 
j)ercussion,  may  be  greatly  niodilied,  by  dis- 
teusion  of  the  pericardium  from  ell'usion.  It 
will  at  once,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the 
cardiac  signs  will  be  cf  very  variable  and 
diverse  character — so  nnich  so  that  any  de- 
tailed descrijition  would  be  of  little  practical  , 
use.  It  should  also  always  be  renumbered 
that  the  lung  undeigocs  very  various  and 
opposite  changes  as  the  result  simply  of 
pressure  on  the  bronchi,  and  iuterniptiou  to 
the  entrance  and  egress  of  air  from  the  air- 
cells.  Thus  in  the  early  stages  there  may  be 
more  or  less  of  enij)hysenia,  and  correspond- 
ing physical  signs  on  the  affected  side ;  and 
in  more  advanced  cases  a  certain  amount  of 
emphysema  of  the  ojiposite  side.  As  the 
bronchi  become  occhided,  we  have  at  first 
the  stethoscopic  signs  of  accumulation  of 
secretion,  soon  to  be  followed  by  signs  of  ! 
consolidation  and  absence  of  respiration, 
when  the  lung  is  undergoing  those  destruc- 
tive changes  by  which  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  solid  mass  broken  up  by  irregular 
abscesses  or  pockets  of  pus,  produced  in  part 
by  actual  pulmonary  disintegration,  and 
partly  by  dilatation  of  the  bronchi.  In  tlie 
latter  condition  there  maj-  be  enlargement  of 
the  lung  and  distension  of  the  side,  rather 
than  collapse.  Hj'per-resonance  from  ein- 
jihysema,  followed  by  signs  of  consolidation 
and  absence  of  all  resjjiratory  phenomena, 
associated  with  or  preceded  by  other  indica- 
tions of  pressure,  would  be  tolerably  decisive 
of  the  existence  of  a  mediastinal  tumour, 
but  whether  aneurysmal  or  some  form  of 
malignant  disease  might  still  be  a  question. 

Diagnosis. — From  the  preceding  remarks 
it  will  be  evident  that  there  are  no  symptoms 
or  physical  signs,  nor  any  precise  order  of 
])iienoniena,  that  can  he  said  to  be  peculiar  [ 
to,  or  diagnostic  of,  an  intra-thoracic  gi'owth. 
No  two  cases  will  be  found  to  be  precisely 
alike.  Nevertlieless,  the  want  of  corresjiond- 
ence  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  thoracic 
disease  ;  the  \  ery  general  presence  of  signs 
of  pressure  and  mechanical  derangement ; 
and  the  varying  aspects  of  these  signs,  are, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  when  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  history  of  the  case, 
suthcient  to  lead,  if  not  to  a  positive,  at  least 
to  a  highly  probable,  diagnosis.  In  the  early  ' 
stages  of  a  mediastinal  tumour,  when  the 
growth  is  still  small,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  if 
we  reflect  on  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
mediastinum,  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  must 
often  be  impossible.  And  even  when  formid- 
able symptoms  arise  from  the  i)0culiar  rela- 
tions of  a  small  growth,  it  must  often  bo 
extremely  ditlicult  to  avoid  error.  Both 
retro-  and   autero-sternal  nodes  will  some- 


times closely  resemble  both  aneurysm  on  the 
one  side,  and  mediastinal  tumours  on  the 
other.  For  further  observations  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Uronciiial  Glands, 
Diseases  of;  Lungs,  Malignant  Disease  of; 
and  Thoracic  Aneurysm.  Sec  also  1.  Me- 
diastinum, Inflammatit  n  of. 

TuEATMF.NT.— There  is  but  little  that  can 
be  said  as  to  the  treatment  of  mediastinal 
tumours,  exeejit  as  regards  the  palliation  of 
urgent  symptoms,  or  the  relief  of  some  of 
the  cliief  secondary  effects  of  tlio  original 
disease.  All  forms  of  intra-thoracic  growth 
of  a  malignant  character  are  steadily  pro- 
gressive to  their  fatal  termination.  Some  of 
the  less  malignant  ui  character — for  example, 
lymphadenomatoustumours  -  may  last  a  long 
tune,  and  appear  for  a  while  to  be  stationary, 
and  unattended  by  any  serious  impairment 
of  the  general  health.  Even  these,  however, 
are  exceptional  cases,  liodily  rest,  freedom 
from  causes  of  moral  disturbance,  mainten- 
ance of  the  general  nutrition,  change  of  air, 
and  every  available  hygienic  means,  are 
essential  in  all  cases.  Chalybeates  and  other 
tonics  may  be  of  more  or  less  service.  Iodide 
of  potassium  has  apiieared  to  be  of  use  in 
some  cases,  and  mercury  has  been  recom- 
mended. Special  syinptoins  often  admit  of 
considerable  relief;  for  instance,  local  pains 
by  external  soothing  applications,  or  by 
counter-irritants,  such  as  sinapisms  and  small 
blisters.  Tlie  latter  are  often  of  signal 
benefit.  Pain,  sleeplessness,  and  harassing 
unrelieving  cough  mav'  all  be  alleviated  by 
opium  and  other  narcotics  or  sedatives,  such 
as  chloral  or  bromide  of  potassium,  and 
sometimes  by  minute  doses  of  antimony. 
For  the  distressing  paroxysmal  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  and  laryngeal  spasm,  opimn  and 
its  jjreparations  recjuire  to  be  given  with 
caution  ;  but  chlorodyne,  Hoflinan's  arodyne, 
and  the  inhalation  of  chlorol'orm  are  often 
useful.  The  distress  arising  from  dyspnu-a 
and  inability  to  lie  down  will  often  tax  the 
resources  of  the  physician  to  the  utmost, 
depending  as  they  do  on  a  variety  of  com- 
plex causes.  \Vhen  tlioy  appear  to  be  mainly 
referable  to  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
pleura,  paracentesis  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  will  often  be  followed  by  gi-eat  temporary 
relief.  At  one  time  the  writer  was  averse  to 
this  procedure,  but  further  experience  has  led 
him  to  believe  that  it  is  jiroductive  of  little  if 
any  mischief,  and  that  life  may  sometimes 
be  much  prolonged  by  even  repeated  evacua- 
tion of  the  pleural  eflnsion.  In  proportion  as 
symptoms  of  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  or  pneu- 
monia predominate,  they  must  be  met  by 
the  ordinary  therapeutic  resciurces.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  our  further  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  of  lymphadenoma 
may  advance  our  therapeutic  resources.  Cer- 
tainly the  slower  progress  of  such  cases 
affords  more  time  fur  the  trial  of  iodine, 
chalybeates,  or  other  constitutional  remedies. 
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It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  severe 
attacks  of  dyspn(pa,  with  stridulous  breathing 
and  other  indications  of  intra-thoracic  pres- 
sure, may  all  be  due  to  nerve-irritation  alone, 
and  often  be  greatly  alleviated  by  small 
doses  of  morphine  combined  with  antispas- 
modics. J.  RiSDON  Bennett. 

MEDIATE  (niedius,  intervening).  —  A 
term  applied  to  auscultation  and  percussion, 
when  some  medium  is  interposed  between  the 
surface  of  the  body  of  the  patient  and  the  ear 
or  finger  of  the  physician,  such  as  the  stetho- 
scope in  the  one  case,  or  a  pleximeter  in  the 
other.     See  Physical  Examination. 

MEDITERRANEAN,  The.— A  mode- 
rately dry,  warm,  and  very  sunny  winter 
climate.  See  Algiers  ;  Cannes  ;  Hyeres  ; 
Malaga;  Mentone  ;  Nice;  San  Eemo,  &c. ; 
and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MEDULLA  OBLONGATA,  Lesions 

of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Moello 
Allongee;  Ger. Krankheiten  dcs  verldngerten 
Marks. 

Introduction. — The  pathology  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  is  more  than  usually  com- 
plex. Not  mei-ely  is  it  liable  to  injuries,  and 
diseases  such  as  hiemorrhages,  softenings — 
necrobiotic  and  intlatmuatory,  tumours,  kc, 
having  their  primary  seat  there,  as  in  other 
nerve-centres;  but  also,  and  more  frequently, 
the  medidla  is  implicated  in  diseases  of  the 
pons  and  cerebellum,  and  affected  indirectly 
by  intracranial  diseases  in  general.  Being 
the  connecting  link  between  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  it  is  subject  to  ascending  or  de- 
scending degenerative  processes,  secondary 
to  lesions  in  the  spinal  or  cerebral  sensory 
and  motor  tracts.  Fvu'ther,  it  is  the  seat  of 
a  special  form  of  degeneration,  characterised 
by  a  very  definite  group  of  symptoms,  difl'er- 
entiated  under  the  term  '  bulbar  or  labio- 
glosso-laryngeal  paralysis.' 

With  the  indirect  affections  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  in  connexion  with  the  various 
forms  of  intracranial  disease,  degenerations 
of  the  motor  or  sensory  tracts  secondarj'  to 
cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  or  the  pathology 
and  sj'mptomatology  of  bulbar  paralysis,  this 
article  does  not  profess  to  deal,  as  these  sub- 
jects will  be  found  fully  discussed  under  other 
headings.  Attention  will  be  directed  mainly 
to  the  data  which  serve  to  establish,  so  far 
as  this  is  possible,  the  regional  diagnosis  of 
medullary  lesions. 

Summary  of  Pathological  Conditions. — 
Trauyuatic  lesions. — Injuries  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  not  uncommon  in  consequence 
of  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  atlas  and 
axis,  as  in  falls,  hanging,  twisting  of  the  neck, 
or  as  the  result  of  diseased  vertebra?.  In  such 
cases  death  is  instantaneous,  owing  to  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  re- 
spiration, from  lesion  of  the  centres  of  these 
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vital    functions,  which  are   situated   in    the 
medulla  (Flourens'  noeud  vital). 

To  commotion  or  contusion,  with  puncti- 
form  extravasations  in  the  medullary  centres 
(Duret,  Sitr  les  Traumatismes  Cerebraux, 
1878),  is  also  to  be  attributed  sudden  death 
from  blows  on  the  head.  Not  infrequently 
lesions  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  result  of 
cranial  injuries,  not  proving  fatal,  give  rise 
to  diabetes  mellitus  or  insi2;)idus,  along  with 
other  symptoms  indicative  of  chronic  lesion 
of  the  pons  or  medulla. 

Effusions  of  blood  into  the  fourth  ventricle, 
whether  arising  from  the  medulla  itself,  the 
pons,  or  the  cerebellum,  or  gaining  access 
from  the  lateral  ventricles  by  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius,  are,  as  a  rule,  suddenly  fatal  from 
paralysis  of  the  circulation  and  respiration. 
Death  may  occur  with  or  without  convulsions. 

Tunumrs. — Tumours  implicating  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  may  have  their  seat  primarily 
in  the  medulla ;  but  more  commonly  the 
tumours  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
in  the  cerebellum  or  pons,  and  invade  the 
medulla  in  their  growth.  Apart  from  the 
general  symptoms  of  cerebral  tumour — head- 
ache, sickness,  optic  neuritis,  &c.,  the  specifil 
indications  of  implication  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata are  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms 
mentioned  below.  Here  also,  however,  some 
remarkable  cases  have  been  put  on  record, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
tumours  actually  in  the  substance  of  the 
medulla  itself,  the  symptoms  during  life  have 
presented  nothing  striking  or  characteristic. 
(See  a  case  by  Dr.  Wilks,  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  Sijstem,  1878.) 

HcBinorrhage. — Haemorrhage  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  limited 
to  this,  is  comparatively  rare.  More  com- 
monly the  pons  and  medulla  are  affected 
togetlier.  Hiemorrhages  here  of  any  extent 
are  very  rapidly  fatal.  In  some  cases  death 
is  instantaneous.  In  others  a  few  hours 
may  elapse,  death  occurring  in  profound 
coma  with  stertorous  respiration  and  occa- 
sionally convulsions.  Whether  the  hiemor- 
rhage  is  primarily  in  the  medulla  or  in  the 
pons  cannot  be  diagnosed  with  certainty. 
The  other  causes  of  sudden  death,  such  as 
affections  of  the  heart,  must  be  excluded 
before  haemorrhage  into  the  medulla  can  be 
diagnosed,  and  this  is  in  many  circumstances 
obviously  impossible. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  medulla  oblongata  is 
usually  fatal,  and  rarely  gives  rise  to  chronic 
stationary  lesions.  These  are  commonly  the 
result  of  thrombosis  or  embolism,  or,  more 
rarely,  acute  mj'elitis. 

Thrombosis. — Thrombosis  of  the  vertebral 
arteries  is  the  most  common  origin  of  soften- 
ing limited  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  The 
onset  is  frequently  sudden,  as  in  haemorrhage, 
but  the  course  is  more  slow.  The  more 
chronic  nature  of  the  affection  is  an  im- 
portant diagnostic  feature  of  softening.     The 
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Rvniiitoms  of  Boftcniiig  of  the  medulla  thus 
nrisini^  are  in  many  resi)ect8  like  those  of 
protjreBsive  biilbar  paralysis,  but  there  are 
also  important  ilitTorencc  s.  They  are  some- 
times f»cneralise(l  under  the  liead  of  '  acute  ' 
or  'apoplectiform'  bulbar  paralysis,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  classic  form  of  this  all'ection 
ilescribed  by  Duchenne.  See  Labio-Glosso- 
Laisynckal  I'aralysis. 

Localising  Phkxomena. — The  symptoms 
met  with  in  tlie  alVection  just  named  are  the 
most  reliable  clinical  data  on  which  to  found 
a  rejjional  diaifuosis  of  lesions  of  the  medulla 
oblonjjata.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are 
a  conjoint  aHection  of  the  extremities  and 
one  or  more  of  the  bulbar  cranial  nerves, 
with  imp  linnent  of  speech  and  deglutition, 
and  cardio-respiratory  disturbances.  Some- 
times all  four  extremities  are  paretic  or 
paralysed ;  sometin'ies  the  lower  extremities 
aloiu! ;  and  occasionally  the  paralysis  is  of 
the  liemiplegic  order.  If  the  paralysis  affects 
only  tlie  extremities,  without  implication  of 
the  bulbar  nerves,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a 
dia^Tiosis  of  the  medullary  seat  of  the  lesion 
cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  Aniesthesia 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  occasionally  para-s- 
thesiie  have  been  observed.  Ataxic  affections 
of  the  extremities  have  also  been  met  with 
by  Leyden  and  I'revost. 

Of  the  cranial  nerves  the  hypoglossal  is 
most  commonly  involved.  The  symptoms 
are  impaired  mobility  of  the  tongue,  with 
more  or  less  pronounced  dysarthria  {ncc  Apha- 
sia). This  is  not  absolutely  characteristic  of 
bulbar  disease,  however,  as  a  similar  atfection 
of  the  hypoglossal  may  occur  in  disease  of 
the  pons.  The  tongue  and  speech  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  so  affected  as  in  the  classic  or  pro- 
gressive bulbar  paralysis,  nor  has  the  atrojjhy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  with  altered  elec- 
trical reactions,  been  noted. 

Of  more  importance  as  a  diagnostic  mark 
is  dysphagia,  or  paralysis  of  deglutition.  This, 
in  the  absence  of  general  cerebral  symptoms, 
points  to  affection  of  the  medulla.  Parahsis 
of  the  soft  palate,  on  one  or  both  sides,  is  also 
a  frequent,  if  not  constant,  symptom.  Occa- 
sionally also  aj)honia  occurs,  and,  taken  with 
the  other  symptoms,  points  conclusively  to 
atfection  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Irregularity  of  the  heart ;  acceleration  or 
retardation  of  the  pulse ;  and  sighing  and 
laboured  resjjiration,  often  amounting  to 
orthopnea,  in  the  absence  of  general  cerebral 
syin])toms,  are  also  important  indications  of 
disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Among 
other  symptoms  have  been  noted  coughing 
and  vomiting,  explicable  by  affection  of  the 
respiratory  centres.  Trismus  has  been  men- 
tioned by  JofVroy  as  a  characteristic  symp- 
tom of  acute  bulbar  paralj-sis,  but  Nothnagel, 
on  good  grounds,  disputes  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement. 

A  case  recorded  by  Glynn,  Liverpool  Med. 
CA/>".</oMrw.l(S87,where  a  tiny  tumour  (glioma) 
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was  found  post  mortem  in  the  middle  line  of 
the  medulla  at  the  level  of  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius,  showed  many  of  the  above-mentioned 
symptoms,  tlie  most  prominent  being  intense 
dyspiuta  with  jiaralysis  of  the  dinphragm, 
vomiting,  impaired  movement  of  lips  and 
tongue,  dysi)hagia,  loss  of  reflex  actiou  of 
palate,  weakness  in  both  arms  and  less  in 
legs,  and  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Albuminuria  and  glycosuria  have  also  been 
observed  in  connexion  with  bulbar  lesions, 
the  latter  more  jiarticularly  after  injuries 
affecting  the  floor  of  the  fuurlh  \  eiitricle  ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  these  symi)toms  in  con- 
nexion with  acute  bulbar  paralysis  requires 
further  investigation,  as  they  cannot  as  yet 
be  regarded  as  constant. 

An  aflection  simulating  disease  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  results  fVoni  bilateral  lesion 
of  the  anterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule 
(Lepinc),  or  of  the  cortex  in  tlie  region  of  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
posterior  extremitj'  of  the  third  frontal  con- 
volution (Barlow).  Such  a  bilateral  lesion 
causes  paralysis  of  articulation,  and  .also  true 
aphasia  if  the  lesion  is  cortical,  along  with  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  double  hemiplegia. 
The  diagnosis  must  depend  on  the  truly 
volitional  character  of  the  paralysis  in  such 
cases,  the  reflex  mechanism  of  deglutition 
being  unimpaired.  There  will  also  be  ab- 
sence of  affc.'ction  of  sensibility  and  of  trophic 
degeneration  of  the  muscles,  and  absence  also 
of  disturbances  of  the  cardiac  and  respiratory 
rhythm.  Defective  comprehension  of  speech, 
and  obvious  aphasia — the  movements  of  arti- 
culation not  being  absolutely  paralysed,  and 
also  agraphia— the  hand  not  being  com- 
pletely powerless,  will  differentiate  cerebral 
from  bulbar  paralysis.  D.  Ferrier. 

MEDULLA  OF  BONES,  Diseases 

of. — Syxon.  :  I'V.  Maladies  de  la  Mocllc  des 
Os ;  Ger.  Krankhcitcn  dcs  Knochenniarhs. — 
The  morbid  conditions  of  the  medulla  of 
bones  are  most  conveniently  described  under 
the  head  of  the  several  diseases  of  which 
they  almost  invariably  form  but  a  part. 
Thus,  injuries,  acute  and  chronic  inflamma- 
tion or  osteomyelitis,  and  the  majority  of 
new-growths  involving  the  marrow,  affect 
the  bone  as  a  whole,  and  are  accordingly 
discussed  in  the  article  upon  these  subjects 
{sec  BoxE,  Diseases  of).  Myeloid  tumour, 
which  is  peculiarly  connected  with  the 
medulla,  is  also  described  and  figured  in  the 
article  on  TuMOUits. 

The  medulla  of  bones  is  also  the  seat  of 
important  pathological  changes  in  several 
chronic  constitutional  diseases.  P'or  instance, 
it  is  affected  in  some  cases  of  leucocythcemia, 
and  of  lymphadenoma ;  in  moUities  ossium  ; 
and  in  rickets.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
these  conditions  in  the  articles  bearing  their 
several  names. 
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MEDULLA    SPINALIS,    Diseases 

of. — See  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of. 

MEDULLARY  CANCER.— A  syno- 
nym for  encephaloid  cancer.     See  Cancer. 

MEGRIM.  —  Synon.  :  Migraine ;  Sick 
Headache  ;  Nervous  Headache ;  Hemicra- 
nia  {')fi.t,  on  one  side  of;  and  Kpdviov,  the 
head) ;  Fr.  Migraine  ;  Ger.  Migrcine. 

Definition.  —  Headache  of  a  periodical 
character;  generally  ushered  in  by  some 
premonitory  symptoms;  more  or  less  uni- 
lateral ;  and  frequently  associated  with  nausea 
and  bilious  vomiting. 

Etiology. — The  chief  predisposing  causes 
of  attacks  of  migraine  are  hereditary  ten- 
dency ;  ansemia ;  a  general  want  of  tone  in 
the  system ;  and  the  nervous  temperament. 
Among  the  exciting  causes  may  be  included 
all  those  of  a  depressing  or  exhausting  natiu-e, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  such  as  pro- 
longed mental  work,  mental  excitement, 
grief,  anxiety,  bodily  fatigue,  late  hours, 
sexual  excesses,  breathing  the  impure  air 
of  a  crowded  room,  and  improper  food. 

Symptoms. — This  complaint  seems  to  have 
two  more  or  less  well-defined  stages,  the 
headache  being  preceded  for  a  variable  period 
by  certain  disorders  of  sensation.  In  some 
persons  the  malady  stops  short  here,  and  is 
not  followed  by  headache ;  in  others  the 
headache  appears  to  be  developed  without 
any  premonitory  symptoms,  until  careful  in- 
quiry reveals  the  contrary.  The  two  stages 
therefore  are,  first,  the  stage  of  disordered 
sensation ;  second,  the  stage  of  headache, 
with  other  symptoms. 

The  most  striking  of  the  disordered  sensa- 
tions is  a  transient  disturbance  of  vision 
which  sometimes  takes  place.  It  commences 
with  a  wavy  glimmering  near  the  outside 
corner  of  the  field  of  vision,  and  spreads  all 
over  the  visual  area  with  a  zigzag  outline,  in 
a  straight-lined  angular  pattern,  and  with  or 
without  lines  of  colour  between  the  darker 
lines.  Or  it  may  commence  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  blind  spot  close  to  the  centre  of 
vision,  which  soon  begins  to  spread,  showing 
a  serrated  margin,  and  presenting  a  tremor 
or  wavy  glimmering  in  its  interior.  This 
condition  is  often  associated  with  a  feeling  of 
chilliness,  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  or 
other  symjitoms  ;  it  may  last  from  five  to 
thirty  minutes  or  longer,  and  then  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  stage  of  headache. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  headache  may  be, 
and  in  many  individuals  alwaj-s  is,  develo])ed 
without  the  ocular  disturbance,  but  other 
sensations  are  substituted  for  it.  The  patient 
has  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  and  the  feet  are 
cold.  There  is  mental  depression,  with  a 
dread  of  impending  evil ;  the  patient  is  rest- 
less and  uneasy ;  '  cannot  quite  tell,'  as  he 
says,  '  what  he  would  be  at;  '  and  has  what 
is  expressively  called    '  the   fidgets.'     This 


condition  may  continue  half  an  hour  or 
more,  and  then  the  slight  boring  piercing 
pain  is  felt  in  the  head,  with  which  the  ach- 
ing begins ;  and  the  disorder  runs  its  course, 
as  will  be  presently  described.  In  other  cases, 
this  feeling  of  depression  or  uneasiness  lasts 
for  several  hours,  the  patient  goes  to  bed, 
and  in  the  early  morning  wakes  with  the 
headache  fully  developed. 

The  headache,  when  preceded  by  ocular 
disturbance,  shows  itself  as  follows  :  When 
the  vibratory  movement  is  at  its  height,  a 
little  aching  is  felt  in  the  head,  on  the  side 
ojijiosifc  to  that  on  which  the  glimmering 
first  appeared  ;  it  is  slight  at  first,  but  gra- 
dually increases  in  intensity.  Some  persons 
have  said  that  the  sensation  w^as  as  though  a 
point  in  the  temple  were  being  bored  with 
a  gimlet,  and  the  gimlet  slowly  increasing  in 
size.  The  pain  gradually  spreads  from  this 
point,  which  may  be  covered  with  the  finger, 
and  pressure  upon  which  affords  relief,  first 
over  one  side  of  the  head  ;  and  then,  but  not 
alwaj's,  it  extends  to  the  other.  As  the  head- 
ache increases,  the  ocular ,  disturbance  de- 
clines ;  nausea  is  felt,  which  increases  with 
the  headache  ;  retching  and  vomiting  occur, 
the  latter  sometimes,  though  rarely,  giving 
relief;  the  head  throbs:  the  slightest  move- 
ment increases  the  pain,  and  any  attempt  to 
move  from  the  recumbent  posture  increases 
the  gastric  uneasiness ;  the  mouth  feels 
clammy  ;  the  eyeballs  ache,  and  are  tender 
on  pressure,  one  more  so  than  the  other  ; 
the  pupils  are  rather  contracted,  and  generally 
unequally  so  ;  and  the  patient  lies  apparently 
more  dead  than  alive,  his  face  pale,  and  the 
head  hot.  After  a  varying  number  of  hotirs 
he  is  somewhat  relieved  by  troubled  sleep ; 
he  wakes  up  next  morning,  free  perhaps  from 
headache ;  but  he  is  listless ;  his  brain  is 
weary;  and  he  feels  as  if  he  had  undergone 
a  hard  mental  struggle.  There  may  be  now 
an  interval  of  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  years, 
before  the  disorder  again  shows  itself. 

The  headache  varies  much  in  character, 
degree,  and  duration.  In  some  persons  the 
pain  is  not  localised  in  any  particular  spot, 
but  seems  generally  diffused  over  the  head; 
others  have  not  noticed  that  there  is  more 
pain  on  one  side  of  the  head  than  the  other, 
or  that  the  aching  radiates  from  one  painful 
spot,  until  their  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  fact,  and  then  they  distinctly  recognise 
it ;  others,  again,  have  neither  vomiting  nor 
nausea  ;  and  lastlj',  the  duration  of  the  head- 
ache may  be  very  short,  or  not  extend  over 
more  than  two  or  three  hours,  or  this  symp- 
tom may  be  enth-ely  absent.  The  disorder 
may  even  stop  short  at  the  vibratory  stage, 
the  vision  be  restored,  and  no  further  in- 
convenience felt. 

In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  during  the 
vibratory  stage  a  tingling  is  felt  in  some  por- 
tion of  tiie  body — the  part  is  '  asleep.'  Some- 
times it  is  felt  in  one  arm  or  in  the  side  of 
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the  toDKiio,  or  on  the  side  of  the  faro,  and  it 
is  on  the  same  side  as  tliat  on  wiiich  the 
f;hininorii)<;  in  the  eye  begins.  Sometimes 
the  hearinj;,  speech,  or  memory  is  affected. 

The  age  at  wliich  the  attacks  fjenernlly 
connnenco  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-tive. 
Females  are  more  liable  to  them  tiian  males. 
After  a  certain  period,  with  advaiiciiiK  age 
the  attacks,  as  a  rule,  are  less  easily  deve- 
loped, and  become  nmch  less  frequent.  They 
cease  generally  alter  fifty  or  sixty,  and  in 
women  not  uncommonly  at  the  change  of  life. 

Pathology.  —  Considerable  diversity  of 
opini(/n  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  megrim. 
Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  being  dependent 
upon  gastric  or  hejiatic  derangement  —a  view, 
however,  which  now  finds  few  supporters. 
Some  pathologists  hold  it;  to  be  a  form  of 
neuralgia;  but  though  it  has  a  great  re- 
semblance to  neuralgia,  it  'causes  much 
greater  disturbance  of  the  sensorium,  it 
spreads  much  more  generally  over  the  head, 
and  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  with 
nausea  and  vomiting.  After  the  attack  there 
may  be  an  intermission  of  weeks  or  months, 
and  the  attack  itself  runs  a  more  uniform  or 
continuous  course '  (Lebert).  The  view  which 
the  writer  has  advanced  is  that  the  affection 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system.  If  by  fatigue,  anxiety,  or  other  de- 
pressing cause,  the  general  tone  of  the  body 
be  lowered,  and  with  it  the  regulating  or 
inhibitory  power  of  the  cerebro-spinal  over 
the  sympatlu'tio  nervous  system  impaired, 
then  imeontrolled  action  or  excitement  of  one 
or  more  portions  of  the  latter  takes  place, 
causing  contraction  of  the  Idood-vessels  under 
the  inHuence  of  the  affected  portions,  and  so 
producing  the  disorders  of  sensation  which 
precede  the  headache;  this  excitement  is 
followed  by  exhaustion  or  paralysis  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  is  associated  (just  as  would 
be  the  case  after  section  of  the  nerve)  with 
dilatation  of  the  vessels,  and  with  headache. 
Dr.  Edward  Liveing,  in  his  classical  and 
exhaustive  work  on  megrim,  combats  this 
view,  and  maintains  that  the  phenomena  are 
those  of  '  .1  nerve-storm  traversing  more  or 
less  of  the  sensory  tract  from  the  optic 
thalami  to  the  ganglia  of  the  vagus,  or  else 
radiating  in  the  same  tract  from  a  focus  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  quadi'igeminal 
bodies.' 

TREATMENT. — By  carcful  management  very 
great  relief  can  be  alK'orded  to  the  sufferers 
from  this  maladv,  not  only  by  diminishnig 
the  intensity  of  the  attacks,  but  also  by  con- 
siderably lengthening  the  intervals  between 
them.  We  may  consider  separately  the 
remedial  measures  to  be  employed  (1)  dur- 
ing the  intervals  between  the  attacks ;  (2) 
during  the  premonitory  stage  or  stage  of  dis- 
ordered sensation ;  and  (3)  during  the  stage 
of  headache. 

1.  During  the  intervals  between  the  at- 
tacks,— It  Ib   to  the   treatment  during  this 


period  that  the  greatest  consideration  must 
be  given.  The  cause,  if  possible,  must  be 
discovered,  and  in  a  very  largo  majority  of 
cases  careful  inquiry  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
a  distinct  cause  does  exist.  Overwork,  ]iro- 
longed  anxiety,  over-fatigue,  disappointed 
hojies  or  affections,  sexual  irregularities,  de- 
fective eyesight,  and  impoverished  nutrition 
of  the  body,  are  among  the  chief  causes;  and 
while  these  are  in  operation  medicine  will 
])rove  of  little  avail.  Bomove  the  cause,  and 
then  endeavour  to  brace  up  the  bodily  and 
nervous  systems.  The  chief  remedies  for 
this  ])urpose  are  the  vegetable  bitters,  iron, 
strychnine,  and  cod-liver  oil.  But  the  success 
following  their  use  very  much  dejicuds  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  are  administered. 
For  a  day  or  two  after  a  headache  the 
stomach  and  bowels  may  possibly  be  dis- 
ordered, and  not  in  a  fit  state  to  tolerate  iron 
or  cod-liver  oil.  This  condition  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  for  this  purpose  the  simple  vege- 
table bitters,  such  as  gentian  with  small 
doses  of  henbane  and  some  aromatic,  may 
be  of  service  ;  and  if  necessary  one  or  two 
grains  of  blue  pill,  with  four  or  five  of  com- 
pound rhubarb  pill,  may  be  given  at  night ; 
but  strong  purgation  must  be  a\  oided.  Iron 
may  then  bo  given,  either  in  the  form  of  the 
anunonio-citrate  alone,  or  combined  with 
two  or  three  grains  of  iodide  of  i)olassiuin  ; 
and  according  to  circumstances  fifteen  or 
twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
twenty  or  thirty  minims  of  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  Or 
the  iron  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
mistura  ferri  composita  of  the  Pharmacoiioeia ; 
the  mixture  answering  better,  however,  in 
some  cases  without  the  myrrh.  Strychnine 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  a  very  important 
remedial  agent  in  many  forms  of  this  dis- 
order, and  may  be  given  with  the  remedies 
previously  mentioned  in  the  form  of  liquor 
strychniiiffi  hydrochloratis  or  tinctura  nucis 
vomicte,  or  may  be  combined  with  infusion 
of  quassia  or  calumba.  ^^'llere  iron  is  contra- 
indicated  from  any  cause,  or  when  it  is 
not  readily  borne,  the  administration  of  nux 
vomica  with  quassia  has  seemed  to  act  bene- 
ficially. In  females  with  a  distinct  hysterical 
temperament  nux  vomica  does  not  answer 
so  well,  and  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  giving  the  vegetable  bitters  with  ten-grain 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium,  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  of  tincture  of  henbane,  twice  or  three 
times  a  day.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  bro- 
mide is  of  more  use  administered  during  the 
headache  than  in  the  intervals.  Cod-liver  oil 
often  acts  beneficially,  especially  when  there 
is  much  nervous  exhaustion.  It  may  be  given 
once  a  day  immediately  after  breakfast,  be- 
ginning with  a  small  teaspoonful.  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  (juantity  to  a  tablespoouful, 
but  not  beyond,  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 
If  the  bowels  are  constipated,  five  grains  or 
80  of  the  socotrine  aloes  pill  may  be  given  at 
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night ;  or  if  the  constipation  be  habitual,  five 
grains  of  the  aloes-andiron  pill,  given  twice 
a  day  before  meals,  will  generally  induce 
greater  regularity  in  the  action  of  the  bowels. 

In  some  individuals  megrim  is  associated 
with  a  strongly  marked  lu'ic-acid  diathesis, 
as  shown  by  the  fact  that  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding an  attack  the  urme  is  strongly  acid 
and  loaded  with  lithates.  In  these  cases 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  salicylic  acid,  or 
salicylate  of  sodium,  twice  a  day,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  remedies,  to  correct  or  neu- 
tralise the  ;u-ic-acid  formation,  will  often  be 
of  signal  service. 

Other  remedies  have  been  recommended, 
and  are  sometnnes  of  service,  especially 
arsenic  and  quinine. 

In  persons  of  feeble  bodily  power,  rest  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is  often 
advisable  that  such  patients  should  remain 
in  bed  at  least  twelve  liours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  take  their  breakfast  an  hour 
and  a  half  or  two  hours  before  rising  in  the 
morning.  Whenever  the  headaches  recur 
frequently,  this  rule  should  be  enforced.  In 
cases  where  borne,  a  tumblerful  of  new  milk, 
to  which  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  rum, 
or  whisky  have  been  added,  may  be  taken 
with  advantage  before  breakfast,  directly  on 
waking  in  the  mornmg. 

The  diet  should  be  liberal ;  the  food  plain 
and  easily  digestible ;  and  two  or  three  glasses 
per  diem  of  wine,  beer,  or  porter  may  gene- 
rally be  taken  with  benefit,  according  to  the 
habits  of  the  patient.  The  more  exercise  the 
patient  can  take  in  the  open  air,  without 
fatigue,  the  better. 

"2.  During  the  jn'cmonitory  stage,  or  stage 
of  disturbed  sensation. — In  the  forms  at- 
tended by  disturbance  of  vision,  the  longer 
this  lasts  the  greater  will  be  the  headache, 
and  we  must  endeavour  therefore  to  shorten 
this  stage  as  much  as  possil)le.  Directly  the 
glimmering  appears  the  patient  shovdd  lie 
down,  with  the  head  low ;  and  if  the  glimmer- 
ing be  on  the  right  or  left  of  tlie  field 
of  vision,  he  should  lie  on  the  opposite  side. 
Let  him  take  at  once  some  alcoholic  stimu- 
lant, a  glass  of  sherry,  a  tablespoonful  of 
brandy  diluted,  or  a  glass  of  champagne. 
If  alcoholic  stimulants  be  objected  to,  or 
if  it  be  not  advisable  to  recommend  them, 
then  a  teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  in  water 
may  be  prescribed  instead.  If  the  patient 
be  chilly,  or  his  feet  cold,  the  couch  should 
be  drawn  near  the  fire,  and  a  hot  bottle 
applied  to  the  feet.  By  these  means  the 
heart  is  enabled  to  drive  the  blood  with 
greater  force  to  the  brain,  and  the  duration 
of  the  vibratory  movement  is  thereby  materi- 
ally lessened.  After  the  glimmering  has 
passed  off,  the  patient  should  lie  still  for  a 
time,  so  that  it  may  not  return.  This  injunc- 
tion will  only  be  necessary  when  the  head- 
ache is  slight ;  if  it  be  severe,  attended  with 
much  nausea  or  vomiting,  the  patient  will  be 


little  disposed,  or  little  able,  to  leave  the 
recumbent  position. 

If,  instead  of  the  disturbance  of  vision  pre- 
ceding the  headache,  there  be  a  feeling  of 
depression  or  irritability,  fidgets,  and  similar 
phenomena,  the  administration  of  such  cere- 
bro  sjjinal  stimulants  as  henbane,  valerian, 
asafoetida,  spirit  of  chloroform,  or  ether,  will 
often  cut  short  the  attack.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
drops  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  with  the 
same  quantity  of  spirit  of  chloroform,  will 
soothe  the  nervous  irritability  in  the  slighter 
forms,  and  may  be  repeated  in  three  or  four 
hours  if  necessary.  If  there  be  great  mental 
depression,  then  valerian  or  asafcetula  should 
be  tried.  Half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  or  the  same 
qtiantity  of  the  fetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  may 
be  given.  Sometimes  Indian  hemp  is  very 
useful,  a  quarter  to  half  a  grain  of  the  extract 
in  a  pill,  or  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture 
on  a  lump  of  sugar.  As  a  rule,  in  such  cases 
as  these,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  advis- 
able at  this  stage.  A  small  quantity  will 
cause  flushing,  heaviness,  and  slight  confusion 
of  thought,  without  relieving  the  depression  ; 
and  though  the  severe  headache  may  be 
averted,  alcoholic  stimulants  do  not  answer 
so  well  as  the  remedies  previously  mentioned. 

3.  During  the  stage  of  headache. — If  the 
headache  be  slight,  and  the  patient  soon  able 
to  sit  up,  there  is  little  to  be  done.  A  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea,  cheerful  conversation,  a  walk, 
drive,  or  ride,  may  often  help  to  remove  the 
pain.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  be  severe, 
then  the  administration  of  further  remedies 
is  called  for.  The  patient  should  keep  per- 
fectly stiU  and  quiet,  with  the  room  darkened ; 
for  every  sound  or  sight  causes  pain,  and  the 
slightest  movement  is  sufficient  to  produce 
gastric  uneasiness.  Sometimes  free  evacua- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  especi- 
ally if  it  contain  undigested  food,  is  followed 
by  relief;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  to  try  to 
relieve  and  check  the  vomiting.  Iced  soda- 
water,  with  or  without  two  or  three  drops  of 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  or  spirit  of  chloro- 
form ;  cold  tea ;  or  the  effervescing  citrate  of 
potassium  with  diluted  hydrocj'anic  acid,  may 
often  afford  marked  relief.  The  headache  may 
be  lessened  by  applying  cloths  dipped  in  cold 
water  or  evaporating  lotions  to  the  head.  If 
the  extremities  be  cold,  and  the  headache 
severe,  a  warm  stimulating  foot-bath  can  be 
tried,  as  soon  as  the  nausea  will  allow  the 
patient  to  sit  iip.  If  the  attacks  occur  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  as  soon  as  the  pain  has 
subsided  it  is  generally  better  for  the  patient 
to  sit  up  or  move  about,  or  even  to  take  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air.  During  the  attack  the 
appetite  is  diminished,  the  idea  even  of  taking 
food  provoking  disgust.  Still,  after  the  nausea 
has  passed  away,  a  cup  of  soup,  or  some 
easily  digested  food,  will  often  have  a  good 
effect  in  equalising  the  cerebral  circulation, 
and  in  reheving  the  headache.     If  the  head- 
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acho  be  sevorc,  liroinido  of  potassium  is  a 
remedy  whicli  will  often  prove  of  great  ser- 
vice. It  iiiiiy  l)e  {jivou  in  doses  of  tifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  with  lifteen  or  twenty  minims 
of  tincture  of  henhano.  and  to  these  may  be 
added  thirty  or  forty  minims  of  the  aromatic 
sjiirit  of  ammonia,  in  some  eases  witli  advan- 
tage. If  neccssar\',  the  dose  may  be  repeated 
after  an  interval  of  two  hours  or  so.  In  some 
cases  phonazone  may  be  given  with  benetit  in 
doses  of  seven  to  fifteen  grains,  with  thirty 
miniins  of  sal  volatile,  or  acetanilide  in  tive- 
grain  doses,  and  rej)eate(l  in  an  liour  if  neces- 
sary. In  other  cases,  often  of  a  gouty  cha- 
racter, chloride  of  anunonium  in  doses  of 
fifteen  grains  produces  marked  relief,  and 
may  be  sometimes  advantageously  combined 
with  spirit  of  chloroform  and  compound 
tincture  of  lavender.  Guarana  powder  is  a 
remedy  which  is  used,  often  with  happy  re- 
sults. The  sick-headaches  which  it  seems 
to  relieve  are  those  in  wliich  distinct  pre- 
monitory symi)toms  uslier  in  the  attack,  and 
particularly  those  preceded  by  disturbance  of 
vision.  It  may  be  given  in  such  cases  in 
doses  of  fifteen  grains,  with  the  same  (]uan- 
tity  of  sugar,  and  repeated  in  from  half  an 
hour  to  two  hours.  In  those  individuals, 
however,  in  whom  the  headache  is  developed 
suddenly,  whore  the  attacks  come  on  without 
any  or  with  very  indefinite  premonitory 
symptoms,  guarana  appears  to  have  little 
effect. 

As  a  rule,  the  use  of  purgatives  in  this 
stage  is  decidedly  objectionable,  but  occasion- 
ally a  saline  purgative  at  the  commencement 
of  an  attack  is  indicated,  and  is  of  service. 
Pktkr  W.  Latham. 

MEINBERG,  in  Lippe-Detmold,  in 
Germany. — Mixed  sulpliurous  saline  and 
elialybeate  waters,  and  mud  baths.  See 
MiNKRAL  Waters. 

MEL.ENA  (^li\<ti,  black).  —  Syxon.  : 
Di/scntcria  Splenica;  I<>.  Helena;  Ger. 
Schwarze  Ruhr. 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  black  tar-like 
evacuations  that  are  passed  from  the  bowel. 
The  colour  and  appearance  are  due  to  altered 
blood,  and  the  expression  is  not  properly 
applicable  to  simple  hiemorrhage  from  the 
alimentarj'  canal,  when  blood  of  a  normal 
appearance  is  voided. 

In  order  that  the  blood  shotild  have  under- 
gone the  change  which  produces  the  charac- 
teristic evacuations,  it  must  have  been  etfused 
high  up  m  the  canal,  and  in  some  quantity, 
as  well  as  retained  for  some  time  in  the 
bowel.  When  hiemorrhage  takes  place  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestine,  or  in 
the  colon  or  rectiun,  the  blood  is  passed  in  a 
scarcely  altered  state,  or  at  most  renders 
the  fitces  dark,  without  producing  the  black, 
viscid  motions  now  referred  to. 

Blood  that  is  passed  into  the  stomach, 
from  any  cause,  is -subjected  to  the  action 
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of  the  gastric  juice,  and  undergoes  a  partial 
digestion.  The  acid  of  the  secretion  con- 
verts the  hiemoglobin  into  hiematin,  a 
blackish-brown  substance,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  this  to  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
produced  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
converts  the  iron  it  contains  into  a  black 
sulphide.  The  tar-like  consistency  is  due 
to  the  serum,  digested  clot,  and  mucus;  and 
the  discharged  material  is  usually  free  from 
remains  of  food,  being  simply  altered  blood. 
When  the  hiemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  intestine,  the  change  is  not 
so  completely  etl'ected.  In  place  of  being 
submitted  to  prolonged  action  of  an  aciil 
secretion,  with  considerable  power  of  digest- 
ing, the  blood  is  acted  ujion  by  alkaline 
secretions,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  less,  im- 
less  the  ingesta  have  been  previously  affected 
by  the  gastric  juice.  The  result  is  that, 
although  the  blood  is  to  a  great  extent 
altered,  and  the  same  black  sulpliide  of  iron 
is  formed,  it  becomes  more  or  less  mixed 
with  the  contents  of  the  tube,  and  is  not 
voided  in  lumpy  clots,  but  almost  uniformly 
incorporated  with  the  tieces,  which  may  be 
solid,  semi-solid,  or  fluid.  The  fscces  maybe 
blackened  by  u'on,  bismuth,  and  other  agents, 
taken  as  drugs,  but  they  do  not  i)roduce  the 
viscid  matter  like  semi-digested  blood. 

A  form  of  mehena,  with  or  without 
hsematemesis,  has  been  occasionally  noticed 
in  infants  within  a  day  or  two  after  birth. 
The  cause  is  obscure,  but  is  probably  asso- 
ciated in  some  way  witli  the  disturbance  of 
the  circulation  determined  by  the  ligature 
of  the  mnbilical  cord.  Sometimes  clean- 
punched  ulcers  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  in  such  cases,  but 
oftener  there  are  no  indications  to  be  seen 
post  mortem.  The  condition,  which  is  very 
fatal,  is  probably  allied  to  other  hitmorriiagio 
.states  met  with  in  the  new-born,  such  as 
purjjura. 

Meliena  is  the  mere  expression  of  a  con- 
dition brought  about  by  many  causes,  and 
these  have  to  be  sought  for  and  treated. 
See  H^EMATEMESis ;  Intestines,  Haemor- 
rhage from ;  and  Stools. 

W.  H.  Allchin. 

MELANJEMIA  («Anr,  black :  and  <nna, 
the  blood). — .\  morliid  condition  of  the  blood, 
in  which  it  contains  black  and  brown  pig- 
ment-particles. Sec  Blood,  Morbid  Condi- 
tions of. 

MELANCHOLIA  (/xfAoy,  black;  and 
;(oAi),  bile). —  SvNON. :  Ft.  Lypemanie;  Melan- 
colie;  Ger.  Schtvermuth;  Melancholie.—Thm 
name  is  now  usually  applied  to  a  form  of 
insanity  char.icterised  by  great  mental  de- 
pression, but  formerly  it  was  used  by  writers 
to  denote  partial  insanity  or  monomania. 
The  sufferer  in  this  disorder  feels  his  whole 
existence,  mental  and  bodily,  overwhelmed 
and  opjiressed  by  gloom,  anxietj',  and  foro- 
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boding.  At  first  it  may  be  only  a  feeling 
■which  takes  no  definite  shape,  and  there 
may  be  no  delusions.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  there  are  none  throughout ;  the  mor- 
bid feeling  constitutes  the  disorder,  which  in 
this  form  has  been  called  simple  melancholia. 
Its  access  is  almost  always  gradual,  and 
though  we  may  attribute  it  to  grief,  over- 
work, or  worry,  it  often  happens  that  no 
mental  or  moral  cause  can  be  found,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  set  it  down  to  inherited  pre- 
disposition, to  some  debilitating  illness,  de- 
clining strength,  or  advancing  age.  Some 
are  aware  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for 
their  sorrow  and  sadness,  and  are  able  to 
look  on  it  as  an  illness;  others  feel  that  there 
must  be  some  real  cause  for  the  despond- 
ency, that  something  terrible  is  impending, 
though  they  know  not  what.  The  majoritj'' 
can  argue  and  converse  rationally  on  sulijects 
unconnected  with  their  feeling  of  misery. 

The  bodilj'  health,  even  if  at  first  it  appears 
good,  soon  participates  in  the  disturbance. 
The  digestion  is  disordered,  the  urine  loaded 
with  lithates,  the  skin  dry,  the  bowels  con- 
stipated, the  pulse  slow  rather  than  quick, 
the  conjunctiva  dull  and  yellow.  The  patient 
will  complain  of  various  uneasy  feelings  in 
the  prnecordial  or  epigastric  region,  and  this, 
with  the  state  of  the  excretions,  will  confirm 
the  notion,  so  prevalent  amongst  many,  that 
the  whole  mischief  is  in  the  liver.  Such 
pimple  depression  may  continue  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  space  of  time.  It  may  pass  away 
suddenly  or  gradually,  or  the  individual  will 
grow  worse  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  de- 
pression becomes  gi-eater,  and  delusions  of 
various  kinds  present  themselves ;  or  it  is 
replaced  by  the  excitement  of  mania. 

Melancholia  with  delusions  is  far  more 
common  than  simple  melancholia,  and  is 
that  which  most  frequently  we  are  called 
npon  to  treat.  The  patient  feels  utterly 
changed,  which  he  attributes  to  various 
causes,  and  deduces  various  results  from  his 
condition.  He  has  all  manner  of  diseases — 
syphilis,  leprosy,  lice  ;  his  stomach  is  gone, 
and  therefore  he  cannot  eat.  He  cannot 
attend  to  business,  and  therefore  is  ruined. 
He  is  so  wretched  that  he  must  have  com- 
mitted sins  unpardonable  in  this  world  or 
the  next.  The  bodily  symptoms,  like  the 
mental,  are  aggravated.  Sleep  is  absent  or 
scanty ;  and  there  is  rapid  wasting.  The 
bowels  are  loaded,  and  resist  strong  pm'ga- 
tives ;  the  tongue  is  white  and  furred ;  the 
breath  offensive.  The  patients  are  for  the 
most  part  elderly ;  climacteric  insanity  is 
almost  always  melancholia.  Of  338  melan- 
cholic patients  admitted  into  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital only  9  were  below  the  age  of  twenty. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
medical  men  that  all  melancholic  patients, 
even  those  whose  disorder  seems  simple  and 
slight,  are,  especially  in  the  early  stage,  very 
apt  to  commit  suicide.     We  read  accotmts 


almost  daily  in  the  newspapers  of  suicides 
committed  by  this  class  of  persons;  and  most 
lamentable  they  are,  for  it  is  a  class  which 
above  all  others  is  amenable  to  treatment. 

An  asylum  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for 
such,  if  their  means  allow  of  proper  com- 
panions, house,  and  exercise.  They  must  not 
be  left  alone  by  night  or  day ;  must  not  be 
left  to  attendants  only ;  and  must  have  some 
amusement  or  diversion.  If  all  this  cannot 
be  provided,  to  an  asylum  they  must  go ;  for 
if  they  are  resolutely  and  constantly  bent  on 
suicide,  it  is  most  ditficult  to  guard  against 
it  in  an  ordinary  house. 

Whether  they  are  sent  to  an  asylum  or 
not,  it  is  found  to  be  almost  invariably  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  fi-om  home.  We  may 
think  the  case  a  slight  one,  and  may  hope 
that  amusement  and  cessation  from  work, 
with  medical  treatment  and  good  living,  will 
remove  the  depression.  Again  and  again  we 
are  disappointed.  The  sight  of  home  and 
home  scenes,  of  family  and  friends,  and  the 
contrast  between  past  happiness  and  j)resent 
gloom,  perpetuate  the  melancholy  and  pre- 
vent its  dispersion.  After  valuable  time  is 
lost,  we  are  compelled  to  send  away  the 
patient  to  an  asylum  or  quasi-asylum. 

Prognosis.  —  The  pi-ognosis  in  cases  of 
melancholia  is  favom-able,  and  patients  get 
well  in  gi'eat  numbers,  even  at  an  advanced 
age.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
recovery  may  take  place  from  this  form  of 
insanity  after  considerable  periods  of  time. 
The  writer  has  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
St.  George's  Hospital  Beports  recorded  three 
cases  of  melancholia  in  which  recovery  took 
place  after  five,  six,  and  seven  years'  resi- 
dence in  an  asylum  ;  and  he  has  since  treated 
a  lady  who  recovered  from  a  most  suicidal 
attack  of  the  disorder  after  nine  years.  In 
dealing  with  property  it  is  often  necessary  to 
consider  the  question  of  probable  recovery, 
and  it  is  well  to  keep  m  view  the  chance  of 
it  here,  although  in  pei'haps  every  other  form 
of  insanity  recovery  after  such  periods  would 
be  out  of  the  question. 

Treatment. — On  examination  of  a  melan- 
cholic patient,  it  is  generally  found  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  loss  of  flesh.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  mental  care  and  sorrow, 
but  it  is  often  caused  by  an  insufficient 
quantity  of  food,  which  has  been  scanty, 
either  because  all  ap2)etite  has  been  lost 
owing  to  the  prevailing  wretchedness,  or  be- 
cause, from  various  delusions,  there  has  been 
an  unwillingness  to  take  food.  Moreover, 
there  is  almost  always  considerable  disorder 
of  the  digestive  apparatus,  the  residt  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  depressed  nervous  condition. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  correct  this 
disorder ;  and  then  to  restore  the  defective 
nutrition  of  the  brain. 

One  sj'mptom  is  obstinate  constipation.  It 
may  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to 
relieve  the  loaded  and  obstructed  bowel  by 
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means  of  turpentuie  enemata  ;  after  which 
it  will  be  of  udvaiitage  to  give  a  daily  dinner 
pill  of  the  extracts  of  aloes  and  mix  vomica, 
or  a  daily  teaspoonful  of  castor-oil,  following 
it  up  if  necessary  by  an  enema,  but  ensuring 
an  action  every,  or  ever^'  other,  day,  and  so 
habituating  the  bowels  to  act.  Many  melan- 
cholic patients,  especially  women,  will  be 
found  to  be  persons  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  for  long  periods  without  an%- 
action  of  the  bowels,  or  who  never  had  relief 
without  medicine.  Food  must  be  given  to 
this  class  of  patients  in  large  quantities.  It 
constantly  h:ii)peiis  that  it  is  withlield  from 
them  under  the  impression  that  their  malady 
is  essentially  dyspepsia,  and  that  the  stomach 
must  not  be  called  upon  for  much  exertion. 
Many,  as  has  been  said,  refuse  it  for  one 
reason  or  other.  In  either  case  the  melan- 
cholia increases,  and  the  patient  gets  thinner 
and  weaker.  Food  must  be  given  with  no 
sparing  hand — not  merely  beef-tea  and  in- 
valid diet,  but  sohd  food,  bread,  meat,  and 
eggs,  with  a  liberal  aUowance  of  wine  or  malt 
liquor.  Some  may  require  forcible  feeding, 
and  this  can  hariUy  be  carried  out  except  in 
an  a.sylura;  but  manj'  by  coaxing  or  threats 
will  take  what  is  given  to  them  with  a  spoon, 
and  they  must  be  fed  frequently  till  they  will 
take  the  meals  of  their  own  accord.  Under 
this  augmented  diet  the  tongue  will  become 
clean,  the  bowels  will  act  without  physic, 
and  the  patient's  appearance  will  soon  testify 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment. 

Sleep,  though  not  entirely  absent  here,  will 
be  in  defect.  To  procure  it  opium  has  been 
long  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  value.  In 
melancholia,  of  all  the  various  forms  of  in- 
sanity, this  drug  is  most  useful,  and  its 
benefit  consists  not  merely  in  the  procuring 
of  sleep,  but  in  alleviating  the  feeling  of 
wretchedness.  It  may  be  given  either  bj'  the 
mouth,  or  by  subcutaneous  injection  of  mor- 
phine. It  is  of  importance  that  we  do  not 
give  a  preparation  which  shall  cause  sick- 
ness or  constipation ;  the  ordinary  prepara- 
tions of  morphine,  the  acetate  and  hydro- 
chlorate,  are  apt  to  do  this  if  given  in  full 
doses,  and  it  is  better  to  substitute  the  solu- 
tion of  bimeconate,  Dover's  powder,  Battley's 
solution,  or  solid  opium  if  we  can  be  sure 
that  pills  will  be  swallowed.  Chloral  hydrate  : 
will  procure  sleep  here  as  in  other  cases,  and  ! 
may  be  combined  with  opium  to  bring  about 
more  speedy  action  of  the  latter,  but  has  , 
not  such  a  lasting  influence  on  tlie  malady ;  j 
when  its  sleep-producing  effect  has  passed 
away,  the  patient  does  not  feel  any  benefit 
from  the  medicine.  Paraldehyde,  also,  is 
often  useful.  The  bromides  should  on  no 
account  be  given.  They  will  increase  the 
emaciation  and  depression.  When  the  secre- 
tions have  been  corrected,  and  digestion  is 
re-established,  toni -s  may  be  useful,  espe- 
cially the  preparations  of  iron  and  arsenic. 
G.  F.  Blaxdfobd. 
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MELANCHOLIA,  Varieties  of.- 
1.  Melancholia,  Acute.  -.Although the i)ro- 
gnosis  in  simple  melancholia,  and  that  which 
may  be  called  sub-acute,  is  so  favourable, 
there  is  an  advanced  stage  which  trulj'  merits 
the  name  oi  acute,  or  acute  delirious  melan- 
cholia, and  generally  terminates  fatally.  Tlie 
patients  are  not  silent,  gloomy,  and  dejjressed, 
but  panic-stricken  ;  and  in  violent  frenzy  sind 
terror  they  try  to  escape  from  those  about 
them,  to  tear  off  their  clothes,  gouge  out 
their  eyes,  and  injure  themselves  in  every 
way.  They  will  not  lie  on  a  bed  unless 
forced  to  do  so,  but  will  prel'er  the  floor,  or 
incessantly  pace  the  room.  Food  they  resist 
with  all  their  power,  thinking  that  it  is 
poisoned,  or  that  they  will  be  punished  for 
taking  it.  Such  patients  must  be  fed  by 
force,  and  fed  early,  but  it  often  happens 
that  our  feeding  here  is  of  no  avail,  and  they 
sink  from  the  exhaustion  of  this  acute  dis- 
order. For  it  is  constantly  found  in  those 
who  are  already  broken  and  debilitated  in 
health,  and  is  but  the  last  stage  of  a  series 
of  disorders.  The  incessant  agitation,  vio- 
lence, and  sleeplessness  produce  rapid  wa.st- 
ing  and  sinking ;  the  food  administered  is 
not  assimilated,  and  fails  to  restore  the 
wasted  force.  This  form  of  melancholia  runs 
a  rapid  course,  but  nevertheless  tends  to  re- 
covery in  the  majority  of  cases.  We  may  ad- 
minister opium  here,  with  or  without  chloral 
hydrate,  or  paraldehyde ;  other  drugs  are  of 
little  use.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  added  to  the 
food.  Warmth  and  stimulants  are  demanded : 
and  clothes  must  be  kept  on  by  means  of 
a  strong  suit  which  camiot  be  removed  by 
the  patient. 

2.  Melancolie  avec  Stupeur  (Fr.) — 
Synon.  :  Ger.  Srhnermuth  mit  Sfiinipfsinn. 
A  more  extreme  form  of  melancholia  is  thus 
named,  where  the  patient  sits  or  stands, 
speechless  and  motionless,  and  requires  to 
be  fed,  washed,  and  dressed.  Though  such  a 
one  will  not  speak  or  do  anything  for  him- 
self, he  may  be  watching  every  opportunity  of 
committing  suicide,  and  he  will  even  strenu- 
ously refuse  food  with  the  same  motive. 
The  vital  powers  in  these  persons  are  greatly 
depressed,  and  they  require  an  exceptional 
amount  of  nutritious  food  and  stimulant. 
This  form  of  melancholia  has  been  con- 
founded by  some  with  that  variety  of  in- 
sanity termed  '  acute  dementia '  (gee  Dk- 
mentia)  ;  but  the  latter  occurs  only  in  young 
people,  whereas  melancholia  as  a  ride  occurs 
in  persons  of  more  advanced  years ;  and  the 
early  symptoms  are  quite  different,  acute 
dementia  coming  on  rapidly,  and  without  the 
depression  and  gloomy  delusions  which  mark 
the  other  complaint.        G.  F.  Blasdford. 

MELANOMA  (^iU,,  black).  —  Any 
morbid  growth  in  which  the  presence  of 
black  pigment  is  a  leading  character.  See 
Tumours. 
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MELANOPATHIA  (nAay,  black ;  and 
nddiii,  a  disease). — An  excess  of  black  pigment 
in  the  skin,  due  to  abnormal  function  of 
the  rete  mucosum.  Melanopathia  is  rarely 
general,  more  frequently  .partial.  In  certain 
instances,  as  in  the  '  bronzed  skin '  of  Addison's 
disease,  it  is  associated  with  anaemia.  See 
Pigmentary  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

MELANOSIS  (/xe'Xar,  black).— Accord- 
ing to  the  present  doctrmes  of  pathology, 
melanosis  signifies  the  condition  of  system 
associated  with  the  presence  of  pigmented 
tumours.     See  Cancer  ;  and  Tumours. 

MELASMA  (ufXos,  black).— A  term  usu- 
ally applied  to  excess  of  pigment  in  the  skin, 
from  abnormal  fmiction  of  the  rete  mucosum. 
See  Pigmentary  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

MELLITURIA  (/iAt,  honey ;  ani  ovpov, 
urine). — A  sjnonym  for  saccharine  urine. 
See  Diabetes  Mellitus. 

MEMBBANA  TYMPANI,  Diseases 

of. — -Sec  Ear,  Diseases  of. 

MEMBRANES  OF  BRAIN"  AND 
CORD, Diseases  of. — See  Mp^ningeSjCere- 
BR.u:.,  Diseases  of;  and  Meninges,  Spinal, 
Diseases  of. 

MEMORY,  Defects  of.— There  are  so 

many  different  kinds  of  memory,  and  so 
many  different  degrees  of  excellence  of  each 
variety  in  different  individuals  in  health,  that 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  in  regard  to  any 
particular  person  how  far  his  memory  is 
defective.  In  other  cases  the  degree  of  im- 
pairment is  so  gi-eat  as  to  make  its  existence 
perfectly  obvious.  Between  such  extremes, 
all  intermediate  grades  of  defect  may  at 
times  be  met  with.  The  nature  and  causes 
of  the  various  defects  of  memory  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  set  forth  witttout  giving  some  account 
of  the  different  physiological  processes  in- 
volved in  its  exercise  ;  and  also  of  the  several 
fundamental  modes  in  which  this  is  brought 
about. 

The  Component  Processes  in  Memory. — 
What  is  commonly  known  as  'memory'  is 
dependent  upon  two  kinds  of  processes.  The 
first  of  tliese  is  a  vital,  molecular,  or  organic 
process  of  some  kind,  taking  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  brain  simultaneously,  on  the  oc- 
currence of  some  '  perceptive  act '  or  thought- 
jjrocess.  In  a  healthy  and  properly  nourished 
brain  certain  neural  processes,  in  different 
regions  of  the  organ,  are  supposed  to  coincide 
with  each  act  of  perception  and  apprehension. 
Similarly,  in  '  ideation '  or  reflection,  mole- 
cTilar  processes  of  a  closely  related  kind  are 
presumed  to  take  place,  partly  in  the  areas  of 
the  brain  concerned  with  perceptions  and 
partly  in  other  regions,  and  these  several 
changes  have  the  same  kind  of  relation  to 
our  thoughts  that  the  others  have  to  our  per- 
ceptions ;  in  each  case  they,  in  fact,  constitute 
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the  organic  basis  of  the  respective  processes 
These  initial  organic  changes  of  all  kinds 
were  referred  to  by  Laycock,  and  comprised 
under  the  name  '  synesis.'  The  first  essen- 
tial, therefore,  for  the  exercise  of  memory  is 
that  these  synetic  processes  should  have  been 
properly  accomplished.  If  they  have  been 
unperfectly  performed,  memory  will  be  either 
defective  or  non-existent. 

Yet  these  processes  constitute  the  founda- 
tions for  memory,  rather  than  memory  itself. 

Memory  essentially  consists  in  a  rejjetition 
or  weak  revival  of  such  molecular  movements 
and  processes  in  nerve-tissues,  and  of  the 
conscious  states  associated  with  them.  They 
are  similar  in  kind,  and  take  place  in  all  such 
parts  of  the  brain  as  were  concerned  with  the 
original  conscious  realisation  of  the  objects, 
relations,  or  processes  which  now  recur  as 
'remembered '  uupressions  or  thoughts.  This, 
therefore,  is  the  sceond  of  the  processes  above 
referred  to,  as  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
memory. 

Modes  of  Exf.rcise  of  Memory. — The 
repetition  or  weak  revival  of  foregone  pro- 
cesses, and  of  their  associated  conscious 
states,  is  brought  about  in  three  modes  fairly 
distinct  from  one  another.  The  first  mode  of 
exercise  of  memory  (a)  is  found  in  acts  of 
perception,  when,  on  the  presentation  of 
some  object  to  the  sense  of  sight,  hearing, 
touch,  smell,  or  taste,  or  to  any  two  of  them, 
the  remaining  qualities  of  this  object  become 
nascent  or  revived  in  memory,  so  tliat  the 
object  itself  is  perceived  or  recognised  as 
being  of  such  and  such  a  nature. 

This  kind  of  process  is  only  impaired  where 
the  nutrition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole  is  gravely 
interfered  with.  Special  parts  of  sucli  a  pro- 
cess are,  however,  not  infrequently  interfered 
with  by  local  brain-disease,  as  when,  for  in- 
stance, the  sight  of  a  written  or  printed  word 
does  not  rouse  its  appropriate  related  memo- 
ries ;  or  when  a  spoken  word  remains  unreal- 
ised or  unapprehended,  because  its  more  sound 
does  not  excite  all  the  memories  which  should 
cluster  round  it ;  in  the  one  case  we  have 
what  has  been  rather  inappropriately  termed 
'  word-bhndness,'  and  in  the  other  '  word- 
deafness.'  The  one  set  of  persons  exhibiting 
such  defects  may  be  perfectly  well  able  to 
recognise  natural  objects  or  persons  by  sight, 
just  as  the  others  may  be  able  to  appreciate 
I  different  kinds  of  natural  sounds,  or  differ- 
ences in  emotional  intonations  of  the  voice, 
although  particular  words  may  not  call  to 
their  mind  any  distinct  apprehension  of  the 
thing,  idea,  or  relation  which  they  are  usually 
employed  to  designate. 

The  second,  or  most  common  mode  in 
which  memory  is  exercised  is  (&)  during  the 
ordinary  course  of  thought,  when  by  natural 
processes  of '  association  '  the  ideas  of  objects, 
of  persons,  of  events,  and  of  their  relations 
one  with  another  and  with  ideas,  recur  to 
consciousness,  with  or  without  a  simultaneous 
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full  realisation  of  the  words  suitable  for  the  ex- 
pression of  ill!  these  phases  of  our  thoughts — 
accordinfj  as  we  are  merely  tliinkinfj  to  our- 
selves, or  as  we  at  the  same  time  give  expres- 
sion to  our  thoughts  whilst  conversing  with 
another  person.  Tliese,  together  with  tlio 
,  kinds  of  exercise  fu-st  referred  to,  constitute 
by  far  the  most  frequent  modes  in  which 
memory  is  called  into  play.  It  here  mani- 
febts  itself  in  a  purely  automatic  manni.r, 
without  sense  of  ellort  on  our  part  (other 
than  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  direc- 
tion of  our  thoughts),  owing  to  the  fact  that 
present  cerebral  activities  tend  to  recur  in 
the  manner  and  order  which  have  been  most 
frequently  repeated  in  the  i-ace  and  in  tlie 
individual— such  manner  and  order  neces- 
sarily varying  according  to  the  particular 
direction  and  nattn-e  of  their  or  his  education, 
natural  or  accjuired.  The  study  of  this  order 
corres|)onds  with  the  study  of  the  order  of 
mental  phenomena,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  certain  so-called  'laws  of 
the  association  of  ideas.' 

The  process  by  which  langxiage  incorporates 
itself  with  all  our  perceplitnis  and  thoughts 
is  not  different  from  that  which  associates 
perceptions  and  thoughts  among  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  a  more  sjiecial  association ; 
and  coiise'iuently  a  weak  or  failing  memory — • 
whether  resulting  from  old  age,  brain-shock, 
or  malmitrition -- is  peculiaily  apt  to  show 
itself  in  this  direction,  and  that  more  especi- 
ally by  an  inability  to  revive  the  cere'oral 
processes  connected  with  the  names  of  per- 
sons, jilaces,  or  things  (sec  Ai'itASiA).  But 
this  kind  of  defect  has  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  inability  to  utter  or  to  write  words 
which  are  nevertheless  remembered,  tliat  is, 
where  the  cerebral  processes  associated  with 
the  word  as  a  mental  symbol  niay  be  revived, 
in  the  main,  in  some  portions  of  the  brain 
concerned  with  the  reception  of  auditory  im- 
pressions, though  incitations  may  not  be  able 
to  pass  over  from  these  centres  so  as  to  revive 
nerve-processes  in  other  centres  of  the  kin- 
aesthetic  type,  by  which  the  word  is  eitiier 
spoken  or  written,  according  as  tlie  one  or 
other  effect  is  desired  (see  Aphasia).  The 
loss  of  verbal  memory  is  in  these  latter  cases 
not  so  real  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  such  defects 
may.  moreover,  be  induced  by  quite  limited 
cerebral  lesions. 

In  tlie  tiiird  mode  of  exercise  of  memory 
(r)  there  is  no  longer  the  easy  flowing  me- 
chanical revival  of  foregone  processes,  togetlier 
with  the  simultaneous  recurrence  of  copies 
of  foregone  phases  of  consciousness,  which 
Bhould  characterise  the  modes  of  exercise 
above  alluded  to.  Now  there  is  a  delay  in 
the  process  of  automatic  revival ;  a  vague 
sense  of  effort  intervenes  at  some  stage  of 
the  thought-processes,  similar  to  that  of 
which  we  are  conscious  wlien  we  attempt  to 
'  guide  our  tiioughts '  into  particular  ciian- 
nels ;  we  strive  '  by  way  of  association '   to 


find  some  new  molecular  channel  by  means 
of  which  the  cerebral  processes  concerned 
with  the  forgotten  name,  event,  idea,  or  rela- 
tion, may  bo  roused  anew,  in  order  that  we 
may  '  recollect,'  or  recall  by  voluntary  ottbrt, 
what  may  be  needful  for  the  continued  ex- 
pression of  our  thought.s. 

This  latter  process  of  '  recollection  '  is 
therefore  that  wliich  is  rendered  necessary 
by  the  first  sta^e  of  faultiness  of  memory,  a 
condition  wliicli  ma}'  obviously  be  brought 
about  in  altogether  different  modes,  to  some 
of  w  liich  we  are  now  about  to  refer. 

iETioLOGY  OF  Defective  Memory.— It 
seems  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  that  for 
memory  to  be  good  (a)  the  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  synesis  must  have  been  well  accom- 
plished. Yet  this  first  and  essential  condi- 
tion may  be  defective  from  various  causes. 
(1)  The  original  plasticity  or  receptive  potency 
of  the  nerve-tissue  may  have  been  inferior 
from  birth  ;  or  it  may  have  been  temporarily 
lowered  by  conditions  of  malnutrition, 
such  as  are  not  infrequently  met  with  in 
persons  who  have  suffered  fi'om  severe  fevers 
or  from  other  exhausting  diseases.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  potency  of  the  nerve-tissue 
may  be  good,  and  yet  the  processes  of  synesis 
may  have  been  badly  efTected,  owing  (2)  to 
the  individual's  lack  of  attention  at  the  time 
when  w  liat  is  now  to  be  remembered  origi- 
nally engaged  his  consciousness;  for  no  trutli 
is  more  obvious  in  regard  to  memory  than 
that  of  its  dependence  upon  the  degree  of 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  original  impres- 
sions or  ideas.  Those  which  liave  been 
vividly  attended  to  at  the  time,  from  what- 
ever cause,  tend  to  become  indelibly  '  stamped 
upon  the  memory,'  and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause such  im])ressions  or  ideas  are  prone  to 
be  often  thought  of.  and  thereby  strengthened 
by  each  revival  of  the  cerebral  process  ;  whilst 
those  that  have  slightly  engaged  our  attention 
are  apt  not  to  be  revived,  and  to  be  after  a 
time  effaced,  though  it  is  in  this  respect  es- 
pecially that  so  much  of  individual  diiierence 
is  met  with.  Greatly  diminished  power  of 
attention  is,  moreover,  commonly  met  with 
in  exhausting  diseases,  and  in  multitudinous 
brain-afl'ections. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  however  well  the 
process  of  synesis  may  have  been  accom- 
plished originally,  this  will  be  altogether  un- 
availing if  (b)  the  avenues  are  damaged  or 
impaired  by  which  associated  processes 
transmit  their  stimuli.  The  automatic  exci- 
tation of  memory  is  then  hindered.  Thus, 
to  take  only  one  example,  if  certain  com- 
missural connexions  be  severed  between 
wliat  we  may  term  the  visual  and  the  audi- 
tory word-centres,  a  person  may  be  able  to 
read  so  as  to  understand  the  words  whicli 
he  sees,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  pronounce  one 
of  them,  because  tlie  associational  stimulus 
cannot  pass  to  the  corresponding  part  of  tiie 
auditory   word-centre,    so    as   to   rouse    thie 
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particular  memory  or  idea  of  the  word,  from 
the  molecular  processes  concerned  with  which 
the  outgoing  stimuli  issue  for  its  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Again,  however  well  the  process  of  synesis 
may  have  been  originally  performed,  if  (c)  the 
whole  nutrition  of  the  brain  becomes  lowered 
by  exhausting  disease  or  old  age,  failure  of 
memory  may  present  itself  because  attention 
cannot  be  adequately  roused,  and  the  cerebral 
processes  generally  are  too  feeble  to  propagate 
themselves,  as  they  would  have  done  formerly, 
into  the  various  collateral  channels,  so  as  to 
rouse  the  activity  of  all  the  jsreviously  asso- 
ciated brain-regions  necessary  for  the  full 
i-ealisation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  moment. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will 
be  seen  that  defects  of  memory  may  result 
from  very  various  causes,  according  as  they 
impede  one  or  other  of  the  successive  pro- 
cesses upon  which  memory  depends.  Thus, 
they  may  depend  upon  (a)  syuetic  defects ; 
upon  (/;)  associational  defects ;  or  upon  (c) 
expressional  defects. 

Pathology. — In  all  those  cases  in  which 
we  may  presume  that  synesis  is  impaired, 
we  may  expect  also  to  tind  evidence  of  a 
greatly  weakened  power  of  attention,  and  ', 
there  may  in  addition  be  an  impaired  per- 
ceptive power.  Such  defects  are  mostly 
dependent  upon  general  causes,  affecting  the 
nutrition  of  the  brain  as  a  whole.  A  con-  j 
dition  of  this  kind  niay  be  oulj'  temporary,  1 
and  then,  whilst  recent  events  are  speedily  j 
forgotten,  it  may  haijj)en  that  the  memory  of 
old  impressions  remains  fairly  good,  or  may 
even  be  marvellously  intensified,  so  that 
long-forgotten  occurrences  or  knowledge  be- 
come revived.  At  other  times  the  patient's 
mind  may  for  a  time  be  reduced  to  a  perfect 
blank — old  and  recent  knowledge,  familiar 
and  unfamiliar,  is  alike  blotted  out ;  though 
after  a  time  recovery  of  memory  may  take 
l)lace,  either  slowly  or  with  comimrative 
suddenness.  In  cases  of  epilei)tic  mania, 
and  in  many  instances  of  brain-shock  from 
blows  upon  the  head,  the  patient  may  lose 
all  memory  of  immediately  preceding  events. 

Where  the  secondary  process  of  revival  is 
that  which  is  interfered  with,  the  loss  of 
memory  is  generally  most  manifest  in  regard 
to  words.  The  processes  of  association  by 
which  these  are  recalled  to  memory  are 
either  inrpaired  or  disturbed,  so  that  we  get 
one  or  other  variety  of  anmesia  induced, 
either  of  the  paralytic,  or  of  the  incoordinate 
type  {see  Aphasia).  Such  amnesic  defects 
are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  specially 
prone  to  be  induced  by  lesions  of  the  con- 
volutions contiguous  to  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

Where  there  is  mere  loss  of  power  to  ex- 
press thoughts,  the  loss  of  memory  is  often 
more  apparent  than  real,  and  is  due  to  a 
mere  non-revival  of  certain  kinassthetic  pro- 
cesses- thus  causing  paralysis  of  speech  and 
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writing  as  motor  acts  {see  Aphasia).  And 
these  conditions,  eitiier  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, are  also  apt  to  be  induced  by  lesions 
in  the  hmder  part  of  the  third  or  of  the  second 
left  frontal  convolution,  or  of  regions  between 
these  gyri  and  those  bordering  upon  the  pos- 
tei'ior  extremity  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  tra- 
versed by  their  commissural  fibres. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  de- 
fects of  memory  naturally  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  the  various  general  or  local  morbid 
conditions  upon  which  they  depend,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  the  sections  on 
iEtiology  and  Pathology.  Our  greatest  suc- 
cesses wiU  be  in  cases  in  which  delects  of 
memory  are  dependent  upon  lowered  con- 
ditions of  general  health,  with  defective  nu- 
trition of  the  brain.  Plere  tonics,  such  as 
licpor  stryclmina3  hydroehloratis  and  liquor 
arsenicalis,  alone  or  combined  with  prepara- 
tions of  iron  or  hypophosphites,  may  do 
much  good.  Their  action  may  be  aided  by 
maltine  and  cod-liver  oil,  together  with  rest,  if 
the  brain  functions  have  been  enfeebled  by 
overwork.  "Where  memory  is  defective  in 
the  young  from  faulty  attention,  much  may 
be  done  to  strengthen  it  by  the  judicious 
exercise  and  cultivation  of  these  faculties, 
either  bj'  the  patient  alone  or  with  the  aid  of 
a  tutor.  H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MENIDROSIS  {f^nv,  a  month;  and 
ISpwi,  sweat). — A  term  applied  to  vicarious 
menstruation  by  the  skin.  Sec  Sudoriparous 
Glands,  Diseases  of. 

MENIERE'S  DISEASE.  — &e  Ver- 
tigo. 

MENINGES,  Diseases  of.— The  treat- 
ment of  this  subject  is  naturally  divisible 
into  two  main  heads.  We  have  to  consider 
(1)  the  morbid  conditions  resulting  from 
disease  of  the  Cerebral  Meninges ;  (2) 
those  of  the  Spinal  Meninges.  Though 
most  frequently  affected  separately,  still  it 
happens  on  some  occasions  that  these  two 
main  divisions  of  the  membranes  surround- 
ing the  great  nerve-centres  are  simultaneously 
diseased.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
in  epidemic  cerehro -spinal  meningitis,  an 
important  general  disease,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  a  separate  article  (see  Cerebro- 
spinal Fever).  A  similar  diffusion  of  in- 
flammation also  occurs,  but  more  rarely,  in 
cases  of  sp)oradlc  cerebro-sjritial  yneningitis, 
which  may  be  sometimes  '  simple,'  and  some- 
times of  the  '  tubercular '  order.  In  the 
articles  that  follow,  the  several  diseases  of 
the  cerebral  meninges  and  of  the  sjunal 
meninges  will  be  separately  discussed. 

MENINGES,  CEREBRAL,  Diseases 

of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  des  Meninges 
Cerebrates  :  Ger.  Krankheiien  der  Him- 
haute. — The  following  morbid  conditions, 
and  varieties  of  such  conditions,  have  to  be 
considered  under  this  heading : — 
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1.  Injlaiinnalion  — of  several  varieties. 

Inflainination  of  the  cerebral  meninges 
occurs  from  viirious  causes,  and  also  alTecls 
various  parts  of  the  membranes,  so  that  the 
subjoined  varieties  of  the  disease  will  have 
to  be  separately  considered  : — 

(a)  Simj>l€  Meningitis ^"^  Trlumalic; 

(b)  Tubercular  Meningitis. 

The  simple  meningitis  of  traumatic  origin 
occurs  under  three  pretty  distinct  forms, 
according  as  it  afl'ects  the  dura  mater — 
jiacht/mcniiifjitis  ;  the  surfaces  of  the  arach- 
noid—  arachnitis;  or  the  meshes  of  the 
pia  mater  beneath  this  membrane — Icpto- 
mc7iin(/itis.  Both  the  idiopathic  simple 
meningitis  and  tubercular  vieningitis  are 
forms  of  leptomeningitis.  All  are  acute 
diseases. 

Concerning  chronic  meningitis  we  have 
more  of  pathological  than  of  clinical  know- 
ledge, though  even  as  regards  the  former  side 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  mucli  of  the  thicken- 
ing and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid,  formerly 
regarded  as  due  to  '  chronic  inflammation,' 
is  rather  a  mere  result  of  degenerative  over- 
growth— partly  brought  about  as  an  appanage 
of  advancing  age,  and  parti}'  as  a  consequence 
of  frequent  or  long-continued  congestion. 
Still,  such  conditions  may  at  times  be  coupled 
with  more  distinctive  evidences  of  actual 
clvronic  inflammation,  for  example,  in  some 
cases  of  chronic  mania,  and  also  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Good  reasons,  moreover,  exist  for  believing 
in  the  frequent  clinical  existence  of  local 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  as 
evidenced  by  the  presence  more  especially  of 
localised  pain  and  of  tenderness  on  slight 
percussion,  coupled  with  other  head-symp- 
toms. Fortunately  for  the  patient,  however, 
we  have  often  no  opportunity  of  verifvmg 
this  diagnosis,  because  such  a  condition  is  of 
itself  not  liliely  to  lead  to  fatal  results.  It 
may  follow  a  blow ;  it  may  occur  as  one  of 
the  consequences  of  constitutional  syphilis, 
or  it  may  manifest  itself  independently  of 
either  of  these  causes.  Chronic  syphilitic 
meningitis  is  the  best  known  of  these 
varieties.  Its  associated  morbid  conditions 
are,  however,  most  closely  related  to  anotlier 
set  of  changes,  which  will  be  described,  and 
in  which  we  have  to  do  with  new-growths  or 
'gmnmata.' 

Two  other  varieties  of  meningitis  are 
occasionally  met  with  as  rare  events :  first, 
an  inflammation  limited  to  the  envelopes 
of  the  cerebellum,  or  extending  from  it  only 
to  the  pons  Varolii ;  and,  secondly,  an  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  lateral,  and  perhaps  of  the 
third  ventricles.  The  natural  history  of 
these  states  is  at  present  so  little  kno\\'n  as 
not  to  admit  of  sj-stematic  treatment.  Their 
SBtiologj'  and  symptomatology   have  still  to 


be  established.  This  form  of  basal  menin- 
gitis the  writer  has  seen  presenting  symp- 
toms indistinguishable  from  those  met  with 
in  many  cases  of  tumour  of  the  ceiebellum. 

2.  Hamorrhage. 

3.  Hcematoma. 

4.  Netv-growths  and  Adventitious  jrrO' 
ducts. — Under  this  head  are  included,  be- 
sides the  difl"erent  kinds  of  tmnours  originating 
in  the  meninges,  other  bodies  of  quasi- 
accidental  origin,  which  may  be  met  with 
in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  in  the  meshes 
of  tlie  pia  mater,  or  in  connex.ion  with  the 
vessels  of  these  parts. 

5.  Malformations.  See  Brain,  Malforma- 
tions of.  H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MENINGES,  CEREBRAL,  Inflam- 
mation of,  Simple  Idiopathic— Svnon.  : 
Simple  Idiopathic  Cerebral  Leptomeningitis; 
Leptomeningitis  Infantum  (in  part)  ;  Fr. 
Meningite  Simple;  Ger.  Acute  Hirnhaut- 
entziindung. 

Definition. — A  simple  non-tubercul.ir  in- 
flammation of  the  cerebral  pia  mater,  which 
may  be  either  limited  to  the  convexity, 
general,  or  confined  to  the  base  of  the  brain. 
It  is  associated  with  very  variable  symptoms 
in  ditferent  cases ;  and  is  probably  caused 
in  many  different  ways. 

/Etiology  and  Pathology.— Our  know- 
ledge of  the  Etiology  and  pathology  of  acute 
idiopathic  ceiebral  meningitis  is  only  vague 
and  indefinite,  so  that  little  but  miconnected 
statements  or  mere  suggestions  can  be  here 
set  down. 

It  appears  that  sex  exercises  an  influence 
in  the  production  of  idiopathic  meningitis, 
and  that  the  disease  occurs  much  more  fre- 
quently in  males  than  in  females.  In  re- 
gard to  age,  it  is  met  with  almost  as 
frequently  in  individuals  from  ten  to  twenty 
as  in  those  below  the  tentli  year.  In  in- 
dividuals over  twenty  the  disease  is  much 
more  rare. 

Meningitis  is  apt  to  occur  during,  or  as  a 
sequence  of,  some  acute  febrile  disease,  such 
as  measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and 
rheumatic  fever.  It  may  complicate  erysi- 
pelas of  the  head  and  face ;  or  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  pneiunonia  or  pleuro-pneu- 
monia ;  also  as  an  accompaniment  of  idcer- 
ative  endocarditis  or  pj'itmic  processes, 
owing  to  these  conditions  leading  to  mmute 
embolisms  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  in  extremely  cachec- 
tic subjects,  who  have  not  previously  been 
suffering  from  any  acute  disease.  It  has 
been  known  to  follow  prolonged  exposure 
to  the  sun ;  to  ensue  after  the  occurrence  of 
severe  moral  perturbations ;  and  likewise  to 
follow  a  shock  or  blow,  even  when  this  has 
not  been  complicated  with  an  external 
wound,  or  with  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull. 

In   other  cases,  also,  a  meningitis   really 
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secondary  may   appear  to   be   primary    and 

idiopatliic,  as  when  (a)  it  extends  from  some 
i'oc\is  of  sypbilitic  disease  of  the  meninges, 
or  (b)  wlien  it  occurs  as  a  sequence  of  some 
unrecognised  chronic  inflammation  involving 
the  middle  ear  and  portions  of  tlie  temporal 
bone. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Simple  idio- 
pathic intlamrnation  of  the  cerebral  meninges 
is  a  condition  which  varies  much  in  severity 
in  different  cases.  In  its  earliest  or  initial 
stage,  nothing  more  than  a  minute  and  more 
or  less  imiform  injection  of  small  vessels  and 
capillaries  in  certain  regions  of  the  cortex 
may  be  met  with.  But  later  on,  definite 
products  of  inflammation  are  to  be  seen ; 
these  are  for  the  most  i^art  situated  beneath 
the  arachnoid,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater.  They  consist,  according  to  the  stage 
of  the  morbid  process,  either  of  a  gelatinous 
white  or  yellow  lymph-like  matter,  of  actual 
pus,  or  of  more  colierent  yellow  lymph  in 
the  form  of  membranous  layers.  In  regard 
to  the  area  involved  considerable  differences 
also  exist.  The  inflammation  (1)  may  be 
limited  to  the  convexity  and  to  the  lateral 
regions  of  both  hemispheres ;  (2)  it  may  be 
general,  that  is,  involve  the  parts  above 
mentioned,  and  also  the  base ;  or  (3)  it  may 
be  limited  to  the  basal  regions  of  the  brain. 
In  both  the  latter  cases  the  ventricles  are 
apt  to  contain  fluid,  and  the  central  parts  of 
the  brain  to  be  softened,  as  they  are  in 
tubercidar  meningitis,  which  also  affects  the 
base  in  a  special  manner. 

Of  these  varieties  as  to  seat,  the  first,  in 
which  the  convexity  is  involved,  is  decidedly 
the  most  typical,  and  in  this  respect  simple 
idiopathic  meningitis  contrasts  in  a  salient 
manner  with  tubercular  menmgitis,  in  which 
the  tendency  is  no  less  marked  to  implicate 
the  base  of  the  brain.  In  the  second  variety, 
the  inflammation  begiimuig  above  probably 
extends  to  the  base  by  mere  continuity,  in 
cases  where  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process 
itself,  favours  its  spread  from  the  original 
site ;  or,  in  certain  cases,  the  inflammation 
may  be  from  the  first  general  in  seat.  In 
regard  to  the  third  variety,  much  doubt  may 
be  said  to  exist.  It  is  by  no  means  clearly 
established  that  a  simple  idiopathic  inflam- 
mation ever  begins  to  manifest  itself  at  the 
base,  and  there  only — though  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  why  such  a  distribution 
should  not  occasionally  exist,  except  that 
experience  shows  it  to  be  at  least  very  rare. 
If,  moreover,  such  an  inflammation  be  not 
of  unsuspected  traumatic  origin,  there  are 
still  two  other  modes  of  accounting  for  its 
existence,  which  should  be  excluded  before 
regarding  it  as  an  idiopathic  cerebral  men- 
ingitis of  unusual  site.  Thus,  it  may  be  an 
extension  upwards  irom  the  spinal  mei\inges 
of  an  inflammation  beginning  there^a  case, 
in  fact,  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  either 


sporadic  or  epidemic.  Or,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  one  of  those  cases  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis  where  the  general  disease 
manifests  itself  on  the  side  of  the  brain  first, 
and  in  which  the  patient  dies  before  the 
local  process  is  at  all  fully  developed.  In 
such  a  case  the  inflammation  may  be  really 
of  the  tubercular  variety,  and  yet  to  super- 
ficial observation  not  recognisable  as  such. 
Although  neithei:  of  these  misconceptions  is 
likely  to  occur  often  when  the  necropsy  is 
made  by  a  competent  observer,  the  case 
may  be  otherwise,  and  either  of  such  mis- 
takes as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  affection 
is  more  especially  apt  to  occur  where  the 
head  only  is  examined. 

In  all  these  cases,  too,  the  inflammation 
may  be  limited  to  the  meninges  themselves, 
or  the  surface  of  the  brain  may  also  be 
manifestly  involved  in  the  inflammatory 
process,  so  that  we  then  have  to  do  with  a 
meningo-cerchritis  of  varying  seat  and  ex- 
tent. 

Symptoms. — In  no  disease  is  the  sympto- 
matology more  various  than  it  is  in  acute 
meningitis — a  fact  partly  due  to  the  varying 
intensity  of  the  inflammatory  process,  partly 
dependent  upon  the  process  being  localised 
or  more  general,  and  partly  according  as 
there  is  or  is  not  the  co-existence  of  dropsy 
of  the  ventricles  with  inflammation  of  their 
walls.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  almost 
latent,  accompanied  only  with  slight  symp- 
toms, merging  into  stupor  and  coma  a  day 
or  two  before  death.  Or  the  symptoms  may 
be  marked  and  cpiite  tragic  in  their  severity  ; 
ushered  in  either  by  frightful  pains  in  the 
head,  bj'  well-marked  delirium,  or  by  con- 
vulsions; subsiding  eventually  into  a  condi- 
tion of  stupor  or  coma ;  and  followed  by 
death  within  eight  or  ten  days,  though  this 
may  be  delayed  till  the  expiration  of  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  Recovery,  which  some- 
times occiu-s,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare 
event. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  practicable,  within 
the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  various  groupings  of  sj'mptoms 
that  may  be  met  with  in  different  cases,  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  an  enumeration  of 
the  symptoms  themselves,  most  apt  to  occur 
(!)  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
(2)  in  its  later  phases. 

(1)  Cefihalalgia  of  an  intense  character, 
either  general,  or  localised  in  some  particu- 
lar region  or  regions  of  the  head,  may  be 
complained  of  again  and  again  where  the 
patient  is  old  enough,  or,  if  he  be  too  yonng, 
is  indicated  by  cries,  by  application  of  the 
hands  to  the  head,  or  by  other  signs.  Some- 
times, however,  this  symptom  may  be  almost 
absent,  or  it  may  come  on  at  a  later  date. 
Delirium,  occasionally  furious,  at  other  times 
more  quiet  and  of  a  simply  loquacious  type, 
is  another  symptom ;  or  extreme  restless- 
ness.    Mere  insomnia,  too,  sometimes  exists 
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from  the  commcncciiient ;  whilst  at  other 
times  a  semi-coimitose  condition,  {^adually 
deepcninj?  into  actual  coma,  uiay  exist  from 
the  first,  especially  iu  children,  or  it  may 
succeed  a  transitory  delirious  condition. 
Nausea  and  vomiting,  and  also  convulsions, 
either  local  or  general,  may  he  met  with  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  and  some- 
times as  initial  symptoms.  ^Yith  them  will 
go  general  pyrexia  and  sometimes  rigors ; 
also  heat  of  head,  rapid  pulse,  a  furred  and 
often  thickly  coated  tongue,  constipation, 
perhaps  some  intolerance  of  hght  and  of 
loud  sounds,  together  with  an  easily  obtain- 
able tache  cercbralc. 

(2)  As  later  symptoms,  we  may  have  local- 
ised convulsions  or  spasms,  often  of  the  tonic 
order,  affecting  perhaps  the  head  and  neck 
(which  are  frequently  drawn  backwards)  or 
one  or  both  arms;  or  a  condition  of  trismus 
maj'  exist.  The  eyes,  too,  are  sometimes 
drawn  upwards.  The  pupils  may  be  at  first 
contracted,  or.  if  not,  they  m&y  be  of  medium 
size,  unequal  and  insensitive  ;  whilst  later  on 
they  are  most  frequently  widely  dilated  and 
kisensitive.  The  conjunctivae  are  often  in- 
jected. Paralysis  of  one  arm,  or  sometimes 
of  an  arm  and  a  leg,  may  occur.  The  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  may  be  either  exalted  or 
deadened.  The  abdomen  is  often  hollow  and 
boat-shaped.  The  tongue  becomes  thickly 
coated,  or  dry  and  brown.  DitUculty  of  de- 
glutition is  frequently  well  marked  towards 
the  end  ;  and  there  is  incontinence  of  fteces 
and  urine  as  soon  as  the  stupor  becomes 
marked.  Sometimes  the  pulse  is  unnaturally 
slow  and  infrequent  from  the  first ;  at  other 
times,  and  especially  towards  the  end,  it  is 
very  frequent  and  irrej,'ular.  The  respiration, 
too,  becomes  much  disturbed,  being  often 
sighing  and  of  verj-  irregular  rhythm,  tending 
to  become  stertorous  at  last.  The  temper- 
ature is  frequently  high,  but  pursues  a 
markedU-  irregular  course.  Remissions  of  the 
pyrexial  condition  maj"  take  place  from  time 
to  time.  The  skm  is  generally  hot  and  dry, 
though  occasionally  there  may  be  copious 
sweats.  Stupor  and  coma  almost  invariably 
occur  at  the  last,  if  not  present  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

FuoGNOSis. — A  large  numljer  of  deaths 
take  place  within  the  first  week  of  acute 
meningitis ;  a  much  smaller  number  survive 
till  the  end  of  tlie  second  week  ;  fewer  still 
reach  the  end  of  the  third  ;  and  only  a  verj' 
few  survive  to  the  fourth  week.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  percentage  of  recoveries  may 
be  ;  but  probably  less  than  ten  would  survive 
out  of  a  hundred  cases  of  acute  idiopathic 
cerebral  meningitis. 

DiAGXosis. — The  diagnosis  of  idiopathic 
meningitis  involves  considerations  very  simi- 
lar to  those  arising  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  and  need  not  therefore  now 
be  discussed.  See  Mexixges,  Cerebral, 
Inflammation  of,  Tubercular. 


The  diagnosis  of  simple  from  tubercular 
meningitis  must  oftentimes  be  a  matter  of 
extreme  ditliculty.  Whether  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  as  recognised  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope,  is  the  same  in  simple  meningitis 
as  it  is  in  tubercular  meningitis  the  writer  is 
unable  to  s.ay.  Should  it  not  be  so,  some 
help  might  be  obtained  in  this  direction. 
The  conditions  xmder  which  the  disease 
seems  to  develop  may  throw  some  light  upon 
the  problem.  In  regard  to  s])ecial  symptoms, 
the  possible  range  is  so  great  in  each  variety 
that  it  becomes  diflicult  to  fix  upon  any  that 
are  positively  distinctive  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other.  Delirium  is,  however,  rarely  so  vio- 
lent in  tubercular  as  it  may  be  in  simple 
meningitis.  Retraction  of  the  head  is  also 
not  so  frequent  in  tlie  tubercular  variety. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  much 
more  frequently  rises  over  101^  V.  in  simple 
than  it  does  in  tubercular  meningitis. 
Finally,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
former  is  an  extremely  rare  disease,  the 
latter  unf  rtunately  only  too  common  ;  and 
that  whilst  in  tubercular  meningitis  the 
two  sexes  fall  victims  with  about  equal  fi'e- 
quency,  in  the  simple  variety  two  out  of 
three  are  likely  to  be  males. 

Treatmext. — In  the  earlj-  stages  of  acute 
simple  meningitis  aperients  may  be  freely 
administered.  A  leech  or  two  might  be 
applied  to  the  temples,  in  cases  where  pain 
is  greatly  complained  of;  or  under  the  same 
conditions  the  head  may  be  shaved  and  an 
ice-bag  or  Leiter's  tubes  may  be  applied, 
should  such  measures  not  be  deemed  useless 
on  account  of  the  extreme  restlessness  of 
the  patient.  The  writer  believes  that  little 
or  nothing  is  at  present  to  be  expected  from 
drug  treatment  towards  the  cure  of  this 
disease,  although  some  alleviation  of  the 
more  distressing  symptoms  may  at  times  be 
brought  about  by  special  attention  to  them. 
The  patient  requires  to  be  carefully  fed,  and 
assiduously  nursed  and  kept  quiet  through- 
out, in  the  hope  that  the  end  may  be  favour- 
able. II.  Chaeltox  Bastlvx. 

MENINGES,  CEREBRAL,  Inflam- 
mation of,  Simple  Traumatic. — Several 
distinct  forms  of  meningitis,  of  traumatic 
origin,  have  to  be  carefully  distinguished 
fr-om  each  other.  "NVe  have  (1)  a  meningitis  in 
which  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  mater  is 
the  part  chiefly  affected — pachtjtncyiinrjitis  ; 
(•2)  one  in  which  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  is 
the  seat  of  the  effusion — aracluiid.s;  and  (3) 
one  in  which  both  these  escape,  and  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  or,  it  may  be,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  pia  mater,  is  primarily  involved 
—  lcptome7iin(fitis  or  subarachnoid  menin- 
gitin.  For  the  most  part,  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  these  forms  at  the  bedside,  as 
well  as  in  the  post-mortrm  room.  Some- 
times the  case  is  of  a  mixed  form  ;  especially 
is   it   not   uncommon   for   an   inflammation 
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which  had  begun  between  dura  mater  and 
bone  to  extend  through  the  fibrous  nieru- 
brane,  and  involve  the  arachnoid  beneath  it ; 
but  it  is  still  a  remarkable  fact  in  pathology 
that  very  frequently  the  delicate  arachnoid 
suffices  to  restrict  an  extensive  inflammatory 
process  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  it. 

Of  the  inflammation  between  the  dura 
mater  and  bone  it  is  possibly  true  that  it 
occurs  only  in  association  with  disease  of 
the  bone.  If  there  be  any  exceptions  to  this 
latter  statement,  they  occur  probably  in  con- 
nexion with  syphilis.  Occasionally  cases  are 
met  with  in  which  the  arachnoid  cavity  itself 
contains  pm'o-lymph,  the  sm-face  of  one  hemi- 
sphere, for  instance,  being  covered,  and  yet 
there  is  no  history  of  injury  or  of  prior  in- 
flammation of  the  scalp  or  bone.  Such  cases 
are,  however,  rare,  and  their  possible  causes 
need  further  investigation. 

In  a  general  way,  children  may  be  deemed 
more  liable  to  meningitis  after  injiu-ies  than 
adults,  and  in  them  not  very  infrequently 
severe  and  fatal  complications  ensue  after 
injuries  not  attended  by  fracture. 

1.  I  acliyineningitis. — Inflammation  of 
the  meninges  secondary  to  inflammation  of 
the  bone  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
dangers  which  attach  to  injuries  to  the  head. 
The  bone  is  contused,  and  in  most  cases 
there  is  some  stripping  off  of  the  peri- 
cranium. 

Symptoms. — For  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
patient  does  well ;  and  then  he  begins  per- 
haps to  complain  of  headache,  feels  chilly 
and  uncomfortable,  and  cannot  eat.  These 
svniptoms  increase,  and  drowsiness  and  semi- 
stupor  may  come  on.  If  the  ophthalmoscope 
be  used,  very  possibly  at  this  stage  the  discs 
may  be  found  hazy  and  swollen ;  and  this 
may  occur  with  little  or  no  evident  defect 
of  sight.  If  the  trephine  be  now  used,  the 
bone  will  be  found  discoloured,  its  diploe 
greenish,  and  beneath  it  a  collection  of  pus. 
The  pus  is  rarely  in  large  quantity,  and 
is  usually  discoloured,  whilst  all  around  the 
collection  of  fluid  there  is  much  coherent 
and  sticky  lymph,  which  loosens  the  mem- 
brane from  the  bone.  It  is  very  rare  to 
find  a  large  abscess,  such  as  those  described 
ill  the  celebrated  cases  given  by  Pott. 
Usually  the  termination  of  such  cases  is 
that  the  substance  of  the  dura  mater  in- 
flames ;  that  the  arachnoid  is  implicated ; 
and  that  a  layer  of  puro-lymph  lines  that 
membrane,  and  coats  the  hemisphere.  With 
this  state  special  symptoms  are  associated, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  hemiplegia  of  the 
opposite  side.  Very  commonly,  however, 
anotlier  event  cuts  short  the  case.  In  men- 
tioning the  eaiiy  symptoms  nothing  has  been 
said  as  to  rigors,  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule, 
occur,  xmless  the  complication  just  hinted  at 
is  developed.  That  complication  is  pyasmia. 
This  pjsemia  has  no  essential  connexion  with 
the  meningitis.    It  depends  upon  the  inflam- 


mation of  bone,  which  is  the  common  cause 
of  both,  and  which  may  be  the  parent  of 
either  singly,  or  of  the  two  as  twins.  With 
the  gangi-enous  osteitis  occurs  gangrenous 
phlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the  diploe ;  from 
these  the  process  extends  to  the  proximal 
sinus  of  the  brain  (more  commonly  the  supe- 
rior longitudinal) ;  infective  emboli  of  decom- 
posing material  gain  access  to  the  cumula- 
tion ;  and  all  the  well-known  phenomena  of 
pyaemia  follow.  It  is  most  important  to  dis- 
tinguish the  symijtoms  which  belong  to  the 
pysemia,  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  those 
due  to  the  meningitis,  for  very  frequently 
they  are  met  with  together.  Especially  must 
we  remember  that  a  severe  rigor  probably 
denotes  pya3mia ;  and  that,  if  it  be  repeated, 
the  diagnosis  of  this  affection  is  almost  cer- 
tain. It  is  the  almost  constant  complication 
with  phlebitic  pj-smia,  which  so  almost  in- 
variably disappoints  the  surgeon  of  any  benefit 
from  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  this  group  of 
cases.  If  pyaemia  does  not  occur,  then  prob- 
ably arachnitis  is  there,  and  thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  recover^'  after  secondary  trephin- 
ing is  almost  unknown. 

Treatment. — But  little  is  to  be  done  as 
regards  treatment  for  this  form  of  osteitic 
meningitis ;  the  main  thing  is  to  adopt  mea- 
sures for  its  prevention.  The  careful  manage- 
ment of  the  wound,  either  by  Lister's  plan 
or  by  the  constant  use  of  the  lead  and  spirit 
lotion,  and  the  exemption  of  the  patient  from 
all  risk  of  contagion,  are  the  matters  which 
will  chiefly  claim  attention.  In  cases  of 
depressed  compotmd  fracture  without  symp- 
toms, one  of  the  objects  of  primary  trephin- 
ing is  to  prevent  meningitis,  by  removing 
displaced  fragments,  and  by  affording  free 
exit  for  secretions. 

2.  Arachnitis. — The  form  of  meningitis 
to  which  the  term  '  arachnitis  '  is  applicable  is 
a  frequent  consequence  both  of  inflammation 
of  contused  bone  and  of  wounds  of  the  mem- 
branes. Enough  has  already  been  said  as 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs 
after  contusions  of  bone,  and  we  have  chiefly 
now  to  examine  its  pathology  and  special 
symptoms. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  In  the  post- 
mortem room  arachnitis  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  inflammation  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  and  (he  distinction  ought 
always  to  be  carefully  made.  In  arachnitis 
the  puro-lymph  covers  the  cerebral  convolu- 
tions in  an  even  layer,  and  does  not  dip  into 
the  sulci,  to  which,  indeed,  it  has  no  access ; 
whereas,  when  the  spaces  are  affected,  the 
sulci  are  filled,  and  the  convexities  of  the 
convolutions  remain  free.  In  the  latter  none 
of  the  eflusion  can  be  peeled  or  sponged 
away,  nor  does  any  adhere  to  the  parietal 
arachnoid.  In  true  arachnitis  both  the 
parietal  and  visceral  layers  are  smeared 
over. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the   earliest  signs   of 
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arachnitis  occurring  after  an  injury  to  the 
head  is  a  pecuHar  restlessness  or  nervousness, 
followed  hy  voniitin;::.  These  syinptonis  may 
come  on  liist  from  live  days  to  a  fortnight 
after  the  accident.  Many  cases  of  compound 
fracture  of  the  skull,  with  laceration  of  the 
dura  mater,  alTord  us  good  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  acute  trmunatic  arachnitis;  h>it, 
mifortunately,  in  many  of  these  cases  the 
brain-suhstance  is  also  pimctured,  and  it 
becomes  at  least  possible  that  tlie  condition 
described  as  diffuse  encephalitis  may  be 
])resent,  and  maj'  complicate  the  symptoms. 
We  are  helped,  however,  as  regards  the 
avoidance  of  fallacious  inferences  hy  the  other 
set  of  arachnitis  cases,  where  the  arachnitis 
is  secondary  to  osteitis,  in  which,  there  having 
been  no  injury  to  the  brain,  there  is  no  prob- 
ability of  encephalitis.  Speaking,  then,  from 
tlie  result  of  observation  of  both  classes,  it 
may  be  stated  that  whenever  evidences  of 
arachnitis  are  found  widely  spread  over  a 
whole  hemisphere,  there  has  been  during  life 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  limbs.  Excep- 
tions, aj)parent  or  real,  occur  to  this,  but 
they  are  rare,  and  probably  most  of  them  are 
apparent  and  not  real.  The  risk  of  error  lies 
in  the  case  m  which,  in  a  patient  who  is  very 
ill,  hemiplegia,  which  supervened  gradually 
during  the  last  day  or  two  of  life,  may  have 
been  overlooked.  The  hemiplegia  is  rarely 
complete,  and,  unless  the  limbs  be  carefully 
tested  at  each  visit,  both  patient  and  surgeon 
may  be  unaware  of  its  presence.  Its  degree 
is  i)roportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  arach- 
nitis ;  and  if  the  latter  pass  under  the  falx 
and  involve  the  opposite  hemisphere  also, 
tliere  may  be  general  weakness  of  all  the 
limbs,  which  may  again  to  some  extent  mask 
the  hemiplegia.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the 
hemiplegia  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
pressure  from  effused  ffuid,  for  the  latter  is 
rai-elj'  in  large  quantity.  Its  immediate 
cause  is,  indeed,  not  very  obvious ;  but  as  the 
grey  matter  of  the  cortex  is  almost  always 
discoloured,  and  changed  from  a  pink  tint  to 
a  greenish  slate  hue,  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  this  in  some  way  has  to  do  witli  the 
symptoms.  The  other  symptoms  which 
attend  acute  ditfuse  arachnitis  are — wander- 
ing delirium,  rarely  violent ;  increased  tem- 
perature ;  incontinence  of  urine  and  faces 
(part  of  the  hemiplegia) ;  and  occasionally 
unilateral  sweating.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  hemiplegia  involves  both  sensation 
and  motion.  As,  liowever,  it  is  incomplete, 
the  defect  in  sensation  is  almost  certain  to 
escape  notice.  Patients  who  are  obliged  to 
admit  that  they  cannot  move  their  limbs 
forcibly,  will  denj'  that  there  is  any  defect  in 
feeling,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  confute  [ 
them.  In  well-pronounced  cases,  however, 
sensation  always  fails  as  well  as  motion.  ! 

Tkkatmknt.— It  is  doubtful  whether  re- 
covery ever  takes  place  after  this  form  of 
arachnitis  has  become  well  established  ;  and 


here,  again,  we  have  to  think  rather  of  pre- 
vention than  of  cure.  Cold  to  tlio  head — 
spirit  lotions  being  the  most  convenient  form 
-  -and  very  early  and  ellicient  resort  to  mer- 
cury, are  the  chief  measures  where  the  dura 
mater  is  known  to  have  been  lacerated. 
Strong  spirit  lotions  should  be  used  from  the 
first,  and  mercury  also  given.  It  is  too  late 
to  commence  the  exhibition  of  mercury  after 
the  symptoms  of  arachnitis  have  set  in. 
Amongst  the  measiu-es  of  treatment  of  more 
doubtful  value  are  the  administration  of 
aconite,  in  small  doses  freipiently  repeated, 
leeches,  blisters,  and  fomentations.  If  blisters 
are  used,  they  should  be  apphed  to  the  neck, 
or  back,  or  shoulder. 

3.  Leptomeningitis.  —This  form  of  trau- 
matic meningitis,  which  occurs  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid spaces,  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing malady. 

^Etiology. — Leptomeningitis  may  be  en- 
countered after  any  form  of  injury  to  the 
skidl  involving  laceration  or  puncture  of  the 
visceral  arachnoid,  but  its  most  typical  illus- 
trations are  witnessed  after  fractm-e  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
This  fracture,  although  usually  ounting  as 
a  simple  one,  is  in  reality  compound,  in  that 
it  opens  up  access  to  an  air-containing  cavity. 
It  is  possible  tliai  air  may  reach  the  injured 
bone  either  through  the  external  ear  or  the 
Eustachian  tube. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  deter- 
mine whether  arachnitis  of  these  spaces 
often,  if  ever,  results  from  severe  concussion 
witliout  any  fracture,  or  after  simple  fracture 
witliout  any  possibility  of  admission  of  air. 
AVhilst  it  is  impossible  to  speak  cle.irly  on 
this  point,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  occa- 
sionally does  so. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Results  which 
are  scarcely  ever  witnessed  after  simple  frac- 
tiu-es  in  other  regions  of  the  skull  may  occur 
here,  a  fact  which  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  we  have  to  encounter 
the  risks  incident  to  compound  lesions. 
Amongst  the  results  referred  to  is  the  fre- 
quent development,  some  days  after  the  acci- 
dent, of  iiitlammation  in  the  large  subarach- 
noid spaces  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inflammatory  process 
travels  along  the  course  of  the  nerve-tnniks 
(seventh  nerve),  and  thus  gains  access  to  the 
spaces.  Affecting  first  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  roots  of  the  nerves,  the  inflammation 
may  spread  downwards  on  the  medulla  and 
cord,  or  upwards  through  the  posterior  fis- 
sures into  the  ventricles,  or  over  the  surface 
of  the  hemispheres.  Usually  it  is  almost 
confined  to  the  base  of  the  brain  and  medulla 
oblongata.  These  parts  are  coated  with 
serous  lymph,  which  invests  them  closely 
and  adheres  to  all  the  nerve-roots  passing 
from  them.  The  layers  of  arachnoid  which 
cover  in  and  confine  the  exudation  remain 
quite    transparent,    and   show    no    traces   of 
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lymph  on  their  inner  surface.  It  is  only 
when  these  layers  are  cut  or  torn  that  access 
to  the  inflammatory  effusion  is  gained.  In 
perfiirminn;  the  necropsy  it  is  needful  to  use 
care  lest  this  laceration  be  made  by  accident, 
and  the  characteristic 'appearance  somewhat 
spoiled. 

Sybiptoms.  —  Patients  suffering  ft'ora  this 
form  of  basal  stibarachnoid  inflammation 
may  become  delirious  and  die  very  quickly 
in  the  first  access  of  the  morbid  action  ;  btit, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  more  usttally,  they 
may  live  for  several  days,  or  a  week  or  two, 
and  show  only  comparatively  mild  symp- 
toms. Absolute  sleeplessness,  with  occa- 
sional waiuleriug,  but  without  any  degree  of 
paralysis,  was  the  most  prominent  symptom 
in  one  very  well-marked  case.  It  is  prob- 
able, thotigh  not  as  yet  established,  that 
optic  neuritis  often  attends  this  form  of  me- 
ningitis. The  temperature  may  be  an  im- 
portant aid  in  diagnosis :  in  cases  of  lepto- 
meningitis it  appears  to  be  always  raised — 
perhaps  continuously  101°  to  104^.  That  the 
subarachnoid  spaces  are  afl'ected  may  be 
plausibly  stispected  whenever,  after  supposed 
Injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  vague  cerebral 
symptoms,  unattended  by  definite  paralysis, 
supervene  ;  and  if  there  have  been  bleeding 
from  the  ear  and  deafness,  with  facial  para- 
lysis in  the  first  instance — a  triad  pathogno- 
monic of  fractured  petrous  bone— then  this 
is  the  form  of  meningitis  certain  to  follow, 
if  any. 

Prognosis.  —  As  regards  recovery  from 
traumatic  meningitis  of  the  base,  what  has 
been  said  on  the  difficulties  in  forming  a  con- 
fident opinion  as  to  its  presence  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  impossibility,  in  any  given 
case  in  which  recovery  has  resulted,  of  feeling 
sitre  that  the  inflammation  in  question  had 
really  existed.  Many  patients,  however,  re- 
cover more  or  less,  often  perfectly,  after  pro- 
longed and  severe  symptoms  following  frac- 
tmed  base.  Some  of  these  are  doubtless 
recoveries  from  severe  contusion  only,  but 
others,  especially  those  in  which  serous  fluid 
and  even  blood  has  drained  away  from  the 
ear,  ma}'  be  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  re- 
coveries from  meningitis  of  the  base.  Re- 
covery has  taken  i)lace  in  cases  where  the 
occurrence  of  optic  neuritis  and  strabismus 
and  other  sym]itoms  some  days  after  con- 
cussion has  made  that  diagnosis  certain. 

Treatment. — The  measures  of  treatment 
likely  to  conduce  to  recovery  in  such  cases 
are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  other 
forms  of  meningitis.  Mercury  carried  to  the 
extent  of  ptyalism  is  the  chief  agent ;  and  so 
impressed  has  the  writer  for  long  been  as  to 
the  danger  of  the  malady,  and  the  vahre  and 
harmlessne^s  of  the  drug,  that  he  has  been  m 
the  habit  of  giving  it  from  the  first  in  all 
cases  in  which  fracture  of  the  petrous  bone 
has  been  diagnosed. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson. 


MENINGES,  CEREBRAL,  In- 
flammation  of.  Tubercular.  —  Synon.  : 
Granular  Meningitis;  Acute  Hydrocepha- 
lus; Hijdroccphalas  Internus;  Brain  Fever 
(in  part) ;  Tubercular  Leptomeningitis ;  Fr. 
Fievre  Cerchrale;  Mcningite  Granuleuse; 
Meningite  Tuherculeuse;  Ger.  TuhcrcuUSse 
Hirnhautcntzilndung. 

Definition.  —  An  acute  and  extremely 
fatal  febrile  disease,  with  a  predominance 
of  head-symptoms;  termuiating  in  stupor 
and  coma,  with  or  without  convulsions ; 
and  characterised  after  death  by  a  'granular' 
meningitis  affecting  the  pia  mater  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  with  the  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  dropsy  of  the  lateral  ventricles, 
and  softening  of  their  walls.  The  inflam- 
mation of  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  is  often  foitnd  to  be  associated  with  a 
spinal  meningitis. 

Tubercular  meningitis  is  not  an  indepen- 
dent affection ;  it  constitutes  one  important 
phase  of  a  many-sided  general  disease  com- 
monly known  as  Acute  Tuberculosis,  and 
marked  anatomically  by  the  presence  of 
'  grey  granulations '  within  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  as  well  as  in  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.  In  certain  rare  cases  death  takes 
place  from  granular  meningitis,  before  the 
anatomical  marks  of  the  general  disease 
have  had  time  to  develop  within  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  More  frequently,  however,  the 
manifestations  of  the  general  disease  are 
already  well  developed  in  one  or  other,  or 
in  both,  of  these  situations,  at  the  time  that 
they  reveal  themselves  also  on  the  side  of 
the  brain.  In  the  latter,  and  by  far  the 
most  common  class  of  cases,  the  symptoms 
met  with  will  be  in  part  those  of  the  general 
affection,  and  in  part  (but  in  a  predominant 
degree)  those  due  to  that  implication  of  the 
brain  and  its  membranes  with  which  we 
are  now  specially  concerned.  See  Tubercu- 
losis. 

yETiOLOGY. — The  aetiology  of  tubercular 
meningitis  of  course  resolves  itself  into  the 
aetiology  of  the  general  disease,  acute  tuber- 
culosis, of  which  it  forms  part. 

This  affection  is  one  which  occurs  with 
special  frequency  in  young  children,  between 
two  and  six  years  old,  though  it  is  also  met 
with  in  infants,  in  older  children,  in  young 
adults,  and  even  in  persons  beyond  middle 
age.  In  adults  it  is  most  apt  to  manifest 
itself  as  an  occasional  complication  in  the 
course  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  In  children 
a  proclivity  to  the  disease  seems  often  to  be 
inherited,  so  that  two  or  more  in  the  same 
family  may  be  carried  off  by  it.  But  in 
what  proportion  of  cases  any  such  proclivity 
exists  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known. 

The  central  bram-changes — namely,  the 
dropsy  and  the  central  softening— are  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  necessary 
accompaniments  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
although  they  most  frequentlj'  coexist— -just 
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as  they  are  also  most  frequently  concomi- 
tants of  simple  or  non-tuberculur  uieniii^itis 
when  it  affects  the  base  of  the  brain.  ThehO 
central  brain-cha)i«;es  were,  however,  the 
part  of  the  iliscase  that  first  attracted  the 
attention  of  physicians,  so  that  the  atToetion 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  was  known 
as  acute  hi/droceplialus  long  before  the 
more  modern  designations  of  granular  or 
tubercular  meningitis  came  into  nse. 

Anatomical  Characters. — \Vhen  the  cal- 
varia  is  removed,  the  dura  mater  is  found  to 
be  tightly  stretched  over  the  brain;  unless, 
as  tiio  writer  has  seen,  the  subject  be  an 
elderly  person  in  whom  some  amount  of 
senile  wasting  had  previously  occurred.  On 
stripping  back  this  mcmlirane,  the  arachnoid 
presents  a  dull  appearance,  and  it  is  sliglitly 
sticky  when  touched.  The  convolutions  of 
the  vertex  and  lateral  regions  of  the  brain 
are  mostly  seen  to  be  more  or  less  flattened 
from  pressure,  and  the  sulci  are  correspond- 
ingly indistinct.  No  Ij-mph  may  be  seen ; 
or  at  most  a  small  (juantity,  in  the  lower 
parietal  regions,  along  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries.  ^Vhen  the 
brain  is  removed,  however,  and  its  under 
siu'face  is  examined,  a  more  or  less  opaijue 
white  or  yellowish  lymph-like  matter  may 
be  seen,  beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  the 
meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  extending  from 
the  optic  connnissure  backwards  over  the 
central  portions  of  the  base  and  onwards  over 
the  pons.  In  certain  cases  lymph  and  evi- 
dences of  recent  inflammation  are  found 
round  the  medulla,  and  even  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord.  More  or 
less  lymph  also  extenils  on  each  side  into 
the  Sylvian  tissnres.  A  minute  inspection 
will  likewise  show  that  tlie  tip  of  the  tem- 
poro-si)hencid:il  lobe,  and  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  frontal  lobe,  are  llecked  with  a  number 
of  translucent  granulations,  as  though  the 
parts  had  been  sprinkled  with  fine  sand ; 
and  on  opening  up  the  Sylvian  fissure  on 
each  side,  similar  granulations,  with  others 
more  oj)a(]ue  and  of  larger  size,  may  be  seen 
amongst  the  lymph  in  this  situation.  Trans- 
lucent granulations  also  sometimes  exist, 
scattered  more  sparingly  over  the  lateral 
aspects  of  the  hemispheres,  especially  along 
the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

Examination  with  tiie  microscope  shows 
that  the  granulations  are  composed  of  over- 
growths of  tissue-elements  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  smaller  vessels,  and  within 
their  perivascular  sheaths.  Within  and 
among  these  cellular  elements  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis  is  to  be  met  with,  though  very 
sparingly.  In  these  situations  the  tissue 
overgrowths  may  cause  a  local  bulging  of 
the  sheath,  either  all  round,  or  merely  on 
one  side  of  the  vessel  ;  and  when  such 
gi-owths  become  opaque  from  incipient  fatty 
degeneration,  they  are  then  more  easily 
visible   as   minute .  white    specks.      A  close 


examination  of  the  prolongations  of  the  pia 
mater  dipping  between  the  convolutions, 
with  the  aid  of  lens  or  microscope,  will  often 
show  minute  granulations  not  otherwise  re- 
cognisable -and  that,  too,  in  many  regions 
of  the  brain.  And  in  cases  of  incipient 
tubercular  meningitis,  where  the  amount  of 
lymph  about  the  base  is  extremely  slight, 
the  Ions  or  microscope  may  show  the  pre- 
sence of  gi'anulations,  not  otherwise  recog- 
nisable, in  and  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
Sylvian  fissures— that  is,  in  the  regions  where 
they  are  most  prone  first  to  manifest  them- 
selves. 

The  pia  mater  is  generally  unduly  adherent 
to  the  surface  of  the  convolutions,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  removed  in  small  shreds,  and 
then  not  without  tearing  the  superficial  grey 
matter.  This  condition  of  things  is  the  very 
opposite  of  what  may  be  met  with  in  some 
cases  of  simple  meningitis  affecting  the  ver- 
tex, in  which  the  thickened  pia  mater,  with 
all  its  ])rolongations,  may  sometimes  be 
easily  stripped  off  from  tlie  greater  portion 
of  a  heinispliere  in  one  piece. 

The  substance  of  the  brain  is  commonly 
much  more  vascular  tlian  natural.  The  late- 
ral ventricles  are  usuallj'  moderately  dilated, 
containing  from  two  to  four  or  six  ounces 
of  not  very  clear  serum.  The  veins  on  their 
surface  are  then  engorged,  and  the  fornix 
and  otlier  adjacent  parts  may  be  more  or 
less  softened,  or  actually  ditiluent.  Micro- 
scopical examination  of  such  softened  tissue 
will  reveal  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
granulation-corpuscles  ;  and  its  specific  gra- 
vity, if  estimated,  will  be  found  to  be  dimi- 
nished—  both  these  characteristics  bemg 
marks  of  a  pathological  softening  which  has 
occmred  during  life,  and  not  of  a  softening 
due  to  mere  post-mortem  maceration.  Some 
have  erroneously  supposed  that  such  mere 
maceration  has  been  adequate  to  produce 
the  softening. 

Sometimes  the  above-described  changes 
are  more  fully  developed  in  one  than  in  the 
other  hemisphere  ;  and  occasionally  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  brain  small  nodular  growths 
of  a  '  tubercular  '  nature  may  be  met  with, 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an 
almond.  These  growths  are  most  aj)t  to 
occur  in  the  substance  of  some  of  the  cere- 
bral convolutions,  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
cerebellum,  or  even,  as  the  w-riter  has  seen, 
within  the  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
In  many  such  cases  the  small  nodular  tu- 
mours will  be  found  to  be  in  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  composed  of  a  mere  aggregate  of 
the  smaller  '  granulations'  more  or  less  fused 
into  a  single  mass. 

Pathology.  —  The  granulations  begin  to 
apj)ear  first  in  the  meninges  of  the  base 
under  those  irritative  intluences,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  lead  to  the  development 
of  similar  grey  granulations  in  other  organs 
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of  the  body.  These  primary  changes  excite 
a  common  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
around,  and  thus  entail  the  production  of 
the  lymph,  which  covers  the  base  of  the 
brain,  and  extends  on  either  side  into  the 
Sylvian  fissm-es.  Why-tlie  grey  granulations 
should  tend  to  develop  first,  and  specially 
about  the  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
cannot  at  present  be  explained. 

This  inflammation  of  the  basal  meninges 
also  extends,  by  direct  continiuty  of  tissue, 
over  and  around  the  cerebral  peduncles  to 
the  velum  interposituni,  and  to  the  con- 
nective tissue  at  the  upper  and  anterior 
extremity  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  cere- 
bellum. In  one  or  other  situation,  and  often 
in  both,  the  tissues  are  thickened  by  lymph. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  velum  interpositum 
thick  and  leather-like  in  consistence,  and  the 
venas  magnae  Galeni  which  rtin  through  it 
blocked  by  thrombosis ;  and  this  he  believes 
to  be  an  occasional  cause  of  the  central 
softening  and  dropsy  previously  referred  to 
as  component  parts  of  the  disease.  In 
other  cases,  where  no  such  thickening  or 
thrombosis  is  to  be  detected,  there  is  great 
swelling  of  the  connective  tissue,  from  de- 
velopment of  lymph,  opposite  the  termina- 
tion of  those  great  veins  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  surface  of  the  ventricles  and 
from  the  central  parts  of  the  brain — at  the 
point,  that  is,  where  the  veins  of  Galen 
empty  tliemselves  into  the  straight  sinus. 

In  this  way  the  very  common  association 
of  the  central  ventricular  changes  with  the 
basal  meningitis  may  be  accotmted  for,  and 
also  the  occasional  absence  of  such  changes, 
in  instances  where  the  inflammation,  apt  to 
Vie  set  up  through  mere  continuity  of  tissue, 
does  not  attain  sulhcient  proportions  to  in- 
terfere with  the  return  of  blood,  either 
through  the  veins  of  Galen,  or  from  them 
into  the  straight  smus.  It  is  of  cotirse 
possible  that  the  central  softening  may  also 
be  favoured  by  an  independent  affection  of 
the  small  vessels  situated  in  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles,  and  a  development  of  granulations 
aromid  them — though  this  has  not  hitherto 
been  recognised.  It  is,  however,  well  known 
that  thrombosis  is  extremely  apt  to  occur  in 
those  minute  vessels  in  various  parts  of  the 
brain  which  are  enveloped  b}-  granulations — 
a  fact  that  goes  far  to  account  for  the  ex- 
treme gravity  of  the  symptoms  in  many 
cases  of  tubercular  meningitis,  in  which 
naked-eye  changes  appear  to  be  slight  and 
altogether  disproportionate  in  amount. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  presented  in  ^ 
different  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  often  ; 
vary  very  widely  from  one  another,  although  ; 
amongst  them  all  there  is  an  underlying  ' 
bond  of  similarity.  The  variation  may  be  | 
easily  understood  from  a  consideration  of  , 
the  fact  that  such  symptoms  form  part  of 
those  pertaining  to  a  febrile  affection  cha- 
racterised by  other  local  manifestations,  of 


varying  importance  in  different  cases ;  and 
also  from  the  fact  of  the  differences  con- 
stantly met  with  in  the  relative  and  absolute 
development  of  the  different  kinds  of  changes 
encountered  within  the  cranium  itself  in  this 
disease — especially  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  ventricular  effusion  and  central  softening 
existing  in  conjunction  with  the  meningeal 
inflammation,  which  again  itself  varies  much 
in  intensity  and  in  regard  to  the  area  involved 
in  different  cases. 

It  is.  therefore,  usual  and  most  convenient 
to  enumerate  the  possible  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  as  they  occur  in  three 
stages — artificial  and  often  ill-marked  from 
one  another  as  they  are— namely  (1)  those 
of  the  invasion  stage  ;  (2)  those  of  the 
developed  disease ;  and  (3)  those  of  its  closing 
phases. 

1.  Stage  of  invasion. — Among  the  initial 
symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis  may  be 
mentioned  obstinate  and  recurrent  vomiting, 
often  associated  with  constipation  ;  coming 
on  frequently  after  a  period  of  previous 
inalaise  ;  and  associated  with  fretfulncss, 
slight  wasting,  indisposition  to  play,  and 
disturbed  sleep.  Snon  after,  or  simulta- 
neously, there  may  be  more  or  less  marked 
indications  of  cephalalgia.  Young  children 
who  cannot  speak  are  fretful  and  constantly 
cry  ;  they  often  also  jiut  their  hands  to  their 
head.  Such  children  start  and  cry  out  in 
their  sleep.  The  temperature  may  be  as  j'et 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  elevated ;  or  there  may  be 
rigors  froin  time  to  time,  with  temporary 
feverishness,  recurrmg  daily  about  the  same 
hour.  The  child  often  cries  out  when 
touched,  and  a  more  or  less  general  exalted 
sensibility  to  painful  impressions  seems  to 
exist. 

2.  Developed  disease.  ■ —  In  the  second 
stage  any  feverishness  that  may  have  existed 
often  abates.  There  may  be  less  restless- 
ness, so  that  the  child  even  sleeps  more  than 
natural.  The  pupils  are  often  insensitive  to 
light,  and  une(jual.  There  is  frequently  also 
some  slight  or  jierliaps  marked  strabismus. 
The  pulse  is  apt  to  be  mitch  less  frequent 
than  natural  (50-70  per  minute  perhaps), 
and  decidedly  irregular.  The  hypersensi- 
tiveness  of  skin  may  have  disappeared,  but 
a  peculiar  vaso-tnotor  irritability  exists,  so 
that  when  the  nail  of  the  fore-finger  is  drawn 
once  across  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  other 
part,  a  deep  red  linear  mark  comes  out  slowly, 
and  persists  a  long  time.  This  so-called 
tacJie  cerehrale,  whilst  also  met  with  in 
other  affections,  is,  as  Trousseait  rightly 
enough  insisted,  rarely  absent  in  tubercular 
meningitis.  Freqtient  plaintive  cries  may 
be  uttered,  though  the  child  is  generally 
more  quiet  and  drowsy  ;  it  is  apathetic  also 
in  regard  to  food,  not  asking  or  crying  for  it, 
but  still  taking  it,  perhaps  well,  whenever  it 
is  administered.  Convulsions  may  occur 
during  this   stage,  or   weakness   of  one   or 
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more  linil)s  may  be  noticed,  especially  where 
liirj^er  tubercular  nodules  occur  in  certain 
rejj;ions  of  the  brain-substance.  Sometimes, 
liowever,  the  paralysis  is  of  a  shifting  and 
transitory  nature,  varying;  in  dej^ree  or  even 
in  situation  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

3.  Closing  phases. — In  the  closing  stages 
of  the  disease  the  drowsiness  may  gradually 
deepen  into  stupor  or  actual  coma;  though 
in  conditions  short  of  the  latter  the  child 
may  still  more  or  less  freiiuciuly  utter  plain- 
tive cries.  The  jnilse,  instead  of  being  less 
frequent  than  natural,  now  becomes  i)reter- 
naturally  freipient ;  whilst  the  ros])iratiori 
often  assumes  a  slow,  sighing,  and  markedly 
iiTegular  type.  The  face,  freipiently  pale  and 
clammy,  tlushes  at  times.  The  head  is  hot, 
and  the  temperature  generally  raised,  though 
often  not  more  than  to  100^,  and  rarelj-  be- 
yond 102°,  until  quite  to  the  close  of  the 
disease.  The  fontanelle  is  raised,  and  there 
may  be  unnatural  pulsation.  The  eyes,  when 
examined  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  may 
show  evidences  of  grey  granulations  in  the 
choroid,  and  perhaps  some  amount  of  optic 
neuritis.  The  pupils  may  be  unequal,  but 
are  generally  dilated  and  insensitive.  Occa- 
sionally the  writer  has  seen  a  rhythmical 
contraction  and  dilatation  go  on,  especially 
on  exposmg  them  to  light.  In  this  stage, 
when  the  patient  is  sufticiently  conscious,  it 
may  be  found  that  sight  is  notably  impaired 
or  almost  lost. 

The  i)atient  may  take  the  food  which  is 
given,  up  to  the  last ;  though  at  other  times 
there  seems  to  be  an  actual  inability  to 
swallow  it,  even  when  it  is  placed  in  the 
mouth,  owing  to  partial  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  The 
abdomen  is  often  boat-shaped  and  retracted  ; 
and  an  obstinate  constipation  still  continues. 
Even  in  this  last  stage  of  the  disease  a  tem- 
porary and  delusive  lull  may  take  place ;  the 
child  may  seem  to  revive  a  little,  but  only 
too  soon  to  lapse  again  into  a  state  as  bad 
as  or  even  worse  than  before.  Frequent  and 
long-continued  convulsive  seizures  are  espe- 
ciallj-  apt  to  occur  during  this  stage  of  the 
disease  ;  and  death  mav-  take  place  during  or 
immediately  after  one  of  these  attacks.  At 
other  times  the  end  is  brought  about  more 
gradually,  through  progressing  failure  in  the 
heart's  action,  combinetl  with  disturbance  of 
respiration.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  tb.e 
temperature  may  gradually  fall,  during  the 
last  few  hours  before  death  takes  place,  to 
several  degrees  below  the  normal ;  though  in 
other  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  there  is 
a  slow  and  steady  rise  of  temperature  up  to 
105°,  or  even  106°,  before  the  patient  expires. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  early  stages  the  dia- 
gnosis of  tubercular  meningitis  maj-  present 
extreme  difliculties.  "We  must  wait,  before 
expressing  a  definite  opinion  in  one  of  these 
doubtful  cases,  tiU  the  patient  has  been  seen 
and  examined  two  or  three  times.     The  pre- 


monitory symptoms  and  those  of  the  first 
stage  are  often  far  from  distinctive.  They 
may,  it  is  true,  represent  the  beginning  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  but,  on  the  other  liand, 
they  may  also  represent  something  less 
serious — for  instance,  a  mere  failure  of  health 
from  various  causes,  coni|)licated  by  dentition, 
by  some  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  or  per- 
haps the  conunencing  outbreak  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  specific  levers.  Details  as  to 
the  child's  condition  during  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  comprising  the  order  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  several  symptoms,  may,  however, 
throw  some  important  light  upon  the  real 
nature  of  the  case  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease. 

A  contributory  cause  of  the  dilBculties 
besetting  the  early  diagnosis  of  tubercular 
meningitis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
acute  tuberculosis  is  itself  extremely  difficult 
to  recognise.  W'e  cannot,  therefore,  readily 
fall  back  upon  a  diagnosis  of  the  general  con- 
dition in  order  to  strengthen  our  diagnosis  of 
tubercular  meningitis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  just  the  reverse.  Of  all  the  local  mani- 
festations of  this  disease,  those  within  the 
head  produce  by  far  the  most  deMnite  set  of 
symptoms;  so  that  we  can  always  most 
safely  infer  the  probable  existence  of  acute 
tuberculosis  with  grey  granulations  through- 
out the  body,  from  the  presence  of  the  de- 
veloped symptoms  of  tubercular  meningitis. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  grey  granulations 
within  the  thorax  or  wiihin  the  abdomen 
are  far  less  distinctive  or,  in  fact,  not  distinc- 
tive at  all  The  existence  of  a  particular 
habit  or  build  of  body  in  cases  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  use  the  recognition  of  it  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis  in  a  case  otherwise  obscure,  is 
practically  non-existent.  Our  notions  as  to 
the  existence  and  nature  of  a  tubercular 
habit  of  body  need  revision ;  it  must  not 
thoughtlessly  be  confounded  with  the  mere 
phthisical  habit  of  body  ;  and  it  seems  prob- 
able, from  modem  points  of  view,  that 
acute  tuberculosis  is  a  quasi-accidental 
disease,  occurring  at  times  in  individuals  of 
any  build  of  body  whatsoever — with  no  mo-e 
limitations,  that  is,  than  may  exist  in  regard 
to  the  incidence  upon  persons  of  dilVerent 
bodily  types  of  one  of  the  common  acute 
specific  diseases. 

The  symptoms  of  the  established  disease 
are  therefore  alone  distinctive,  to  any  really 
trustworthy  extent,  of  the  existence  of  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  and  through  it  of  the  pre- 
sence of  its  general  underlying  condition. 
We  may  have  our  suspicions  before,  but  these 
can  only  transform  themselves  into  certain- 
ties as  the  disease  actually  develops,  and 
as  it  passes,  moreover,  into  the  incurable 
stage. 

At  this  phasis  of  the  disease  the  alternative 
conditions  to  be  thought  of  are  in  the  main 
these  -typhoid  fever   on   the   one  hand,  or 
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else  some  form  of  iutracranial  disease  other 
than  tubercular  nieningitis.  Here,  as  in 
almost  all  cases  of  brain-clisease,  we  have  to 
look  not  to  any  one  or  two  signs  or  symptoms 
which  can  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic, 
but  rather  to  the  sum  total  of  symptoms,  and 
to  the  way  in  which  they  ai'e  grouped.  With 
the  possible  existence  of  some  or  all  of  the 
premonitory  and  initial  symptoms  already 
enumerated,  if  the  patient  becomes  more 
somnolent;  if  the  pulse  falls  much  below 
par  in  frequency,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
irregular;  if,  with  a  condition  of  fever  still 
existing,  the  child  does  not  constantly  crave 
for  drink  ;  and  especially  if  there  is  also  the 
combination  of  obstinate  constipation  and  a 
retracted  abdomen,  together  with  an  irregular 
and  suspirious  form  of  respiration  — we  uiay 
feel  more  and  more  certain  that  we  have  not 
to  do  with  even  one  of  the  most  anomalous 
forms  of  typhoid  fever  associated  with  head- 
symjitoms — nor,  indeed,  with  any  form  of 
intracranial  disease  other  than  tubercular 
meningitis.  An  examination  of  the  tempe- 
ratiu-e  chart  may  considerably  aid  us  in  the 
same  direction,  and  so  also  may  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  blood. 

Some  years  ago,  the  writer  made  observa- 
tions upon  this  latter  point,  tending  to  show 
that  in  tubercular  meningitis  there  are,  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  distinctive 
alterations  in  the  blood — as  drawn  by  a 
needle-prick  from  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger 
and  examined  at  once  upon  an  ordinary 
microscope  slide — cajiable  of  affording  very 
nraterial  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubei'cular 
meningitis  from  typhoid  fever,  as  well  as 
from  other  brain-affections  (such  as  a  new- 
growth  implicating  the  pons  and  contiguous 
parts,  thrombosis  in  some  of  the  cranial 
sinuses,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  simple  forms 
of  meningitis).  The  chai-acters  of  the  blood 
met  with  in  tubercular  meningitis  are  these  : 
The  white  corpuscles  are  decidedly  more 
numerous  than  natural,  and  speedily  (that  is, 
within  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  blocd 
has  been  drawn)  show  signs  of  great  amoeboid 
activity,  by  the  develojiment  of  vacuoles 
within  them,  and  of  numerous  projections 
from  their  outer  surface ;  groups  of  proto- 
plasmic particles  of  various  sizes  are  also  to 
be  seen  interspersed  amongst  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  as  well  as  here  and  there  a  small 
pigment-granule  or  an  irregular  block  of  pig- 
ment of  reddish  or  reddish-black  colour. 
The  red  corpuscles  usually  rv;n  together  into 
irregular  masses,  rather  than  into  definite 
rouleaux,  though  they  present  no  very  dis- 
tinctive changes.  This  increase  in  number 
with  exalted  amceboid  activity  of  white  cor- 
puscles, in  conjunction  with  the  other  blood- 
characters  above-mentioned,  are  not  met 
with  in  typhoid  fever,  or  in  the  great  majo- 
rity, at  least,  of  other  cerebral  affections. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  from  the 
simple   form  of  meningitis,  see    Meninges, 


Cerebbal,  Inflammation  of.  Simple  Idio- 
pathic. 

Prognosis. — Death  is  well-nigh  certain 
within  three  weeks,  or  at  most  a  month, 
from  the  date  of  the  invasion-symptoms  of 
tubercular  meningitis.  "When  the  disease 
has  arrived  at  a  stage  permitting  of  pretty 
certain  diagnosis,  hope  rather  than  rational 
expectation  may  still  hold  out  a  chance  of 
recovery.  Although  instances  of  this  have 
occurred,  they  are  of  extreme  rarity.  If  the 
course  of  the  disease  is  to  be  modified  by 
treatment,  it  must  be  during  those  early 
stages  when  we  are  capable  of  forming  only 
a  provisional  or  tentative  diagnosis.  In 
these  stages,  however,  some  good  observers 
have  hitherto  been  inclined  to  think  that 
under  judicious  treatment  the  development 
of  the  disease  may  be  arrested.  This  view 
may  quite  possibly,  and  even  probably,  be 
an  erroneous  one.  Proof  of  such  a  position, 
or  of  its  opposite,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  impossible. 

Treatment. — From  what  has  just  been 
said,  it  will  be  seen  that  anything  like  cura- 
tive treatment  is  only  to  be  thought  of  in 
regard  to  the  early  or  premonitory  stage 
of  the  disease,  or  of  conditions  of  health  in- 
distinguishable therefrom.  Here  the  writer 
thinks  he  has  seen  decidedly  good  results 
from  one  to  six  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  adminis- 
tered three  times  a  day,  with  small  doses  of 
cod-liver  oil;  at  the  same  time  attending  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels,  and  giving  suitable 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  at  night,  till 
the  restless  condition  with  disturbed  sleep 
has  passed  away. 

When  the  disease  definitely  declares  itself  or 
is  further  advanced,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
diminish  pain  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head  ;  but  we  only  aggi'avate  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient  by  the  use  of  blisters,  tartar  emetic 
ointment,  or  other  irritating  applications,  such 
as  were  often  had  recourse  to  by  our  prede- 
cessors. Bromide  of  potassium  may  do  some- 
thing to  keep  convulsions  in  check,  though 
at  other  times  it  seems  to  be  quite  powerless, 
and  drugs  of  this  type  should  never  be  em- 
ploj-ed  in  later  stages  of  tubercular  meningitis, 
unless  there  is  some  strong  indication  for  their 
use.  Chloral  hydrate,  again,  is  probably  a 
dangerous  drug  for  a  patient,  the  action  of 
whose  heart  is  already  so  seriously  interfered 
with  ;  though  chloroform  inhalations  may  be 
had  recourse  to  in  an  extreme  case  where 
persistent  convulsions  cannot  otherwise  be 
checked.  Beyond  this,  the  child  needs  the 
most  careful  nursing,  and  to  be  well  sup- 
ported with  strong  beef-tea  and  milk,  and 
occasionally  with  stimulants,  so  long  as  it  is 
capable  of  taking  food,  whilst  attention  is 
paid  to  the  bowels,  which  are  often  best 
relieved  by  means  of  enemata.  In  this  way, 
if  the  patient's  case  is  to  prove  one  of  those 
rare  and  exceptional  instances  in  which  re- 
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covery  is  possible,  we  at  all  events  do  nothinf» 
to  tliwiirt  tlie  course  of  natural  processes 
which  have  a  chance,  however  small,  of  ter- 
minating in  recovery. 

If.  Charlton  I5.\sTr.\N. 

MENINGES,     CEREBRAL,     Hoe- 

morrhage  into. — Svnon.  :  IV.  Apoplrxir 
Mt'/ini(jte ;  Hcmorrltagic  Meningi'e;  Ger. 
Hirnhaiitblt(luiifi)'n. 

DKFixiTioN.^EtTusion  of  blood  in  one  or 
otherof  the  followniLj  situations  ;  (1)  lietween 
the  hone  and  tlie  dura  ninter  ;  ('21  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  (into  the 
so-called  '  arachnoid  sac  ') ;  or  (3)  beneath  the 
arachnoid  and  into  tlic  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater. 

Etiology. — The  first  of  these  varieties  of 
meningeal  luiTnorrha^je  has  an  almost  exclu- 
sively traumatic  origin ;  being  a  result  of 
falls  or  blows  which  occasion  the  riiptm-e  of 
one  of  the  meningeal  arteries,  l,ving  between 
the  bone  and  the  dura  mater.  Still,  caries  of 
the  bone  may  in  very  rare  cases  lead  to  such 
a  hirmorrhage,  by  causing  erosion  of  one  of 
the  meningeal  arteries. 

The  other  two  varieties  are  not  so  distinctly 
separated  from  one  another,  since  a  hipmor- 
rhage  occurring  in  the  pia  mater,  if  large,  is 
very  apt  to  break  through  the  arachnoid,  and 
thus  lead  to  effusion  of  l)lood  into  the  '  arach- 
noid sac ' ;  and  this  whether  the  primary 
etTnsion  has  been  the  result  of  a  traumatic 
injury,  or  is  a  seipiela  of  some  general  or 
local  disease.  Effusion  into  the  arachnoid 
may  also  occur  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  some 
vessel  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater ; 
this  being  probably  a  rare  consecjuence  of 
injury,  though  it  is  a  frequent  result  of  dis- 
ease in  this  situation  (pachijmcningitis  in- 
terna). 

Etrusions  of  blood  are  occasionally  found 
beneath  the  araclinoid  which  have  not  origi- 
nated there,  but  which  have  come  to  the  sur- 
face, by  laceration  of  brain-substance,  from 
some  intracerebral  lijcmorrhage :  or  they 
may  have  been  caused  by  intraventricular 
hsemorrhages,  finding  their  way  into  the 
fourth  ventricle,  and  thence  into  the  sub- 
arachnoid tissue  of  the  pons  and  cerebellum. 

In  very  j'onng  children,  whose  vessels  are 
presumably  healthy,  bleeding  into  the  arach- 
noid may  occur  from  any  unusual  amount  of 
strain.  This  occasionally  takes  place  at  the 
time  of  birth,  especially  during  prolonged 
labours.  Indeed,  according  to  Cruveilhier, 
arachnoid  hiemorrhage  is  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  about  one-third  of  those  infants  who 
die  almost  immediately  after  birth.  The 
extreme  frequency  of  these  lutmorrhages  in 
infants  in  cases  in  which  the  labour  has 
been  ditticult  or  protracted  has,  moreover, 
of  late  been  established  by  Dr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  A  little  later  on  in  life,  a  similar 
accident  may  occur  during  paroxysms  of 
whooping-cough,  or_  during  other  s])asmodic 


respiratory  conditions,  in  which  the  return 
of  venous  blood  from  the  head  is  impeded. 
Later  still,  an  arachnoid  lueinorrhago  not 
iiifre<iuently  follows  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the 
head,  or  it  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  an 
aneurysm  on  one  of  the  lar^jor  vessels  about 
the  base  of  tlie  brain  especially  the  basilar 
or  one  of  the  middle  cerebrals.  Small  sub- 
arachnoid hii'inorrhages,  often  multiple,  are 
not  infie(pienlly  iiroduced  by  the  occurrence 
of  thrombosis  in  the  longitudinal  sinus.  They 
may  also  occur  in  p(>rsons  suffering  from 
scurvy  or  leucocytliit'inia.  Lastly,  they  may 
be  met  with  as  one  out  of  the  many  forms  of 
lesion  occurring  in  men  suffering  from  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane. 

JNIeningeal     ha?morrhages    are    decidedly 
[  more  common  in  males  than  in  females — in 
,  the  proi)ortion  of  about  three  to  one.     They 
!  do  not,  however,  like  cerebral  haemorrhages, 
'  occur  with  progressive  fretjuency  as  age  ad- 
vances, but  are  much  more  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  the  different  decades  of  life. 
1      Anatomical    Chauacteks  —  When    death 
takes  place  soon  after  blood  has  been  effused 
;  into  the  arachnoid,  as  well  as  in  the  other 
'  situations,  it  is  found  in  an  easily  recognisable 
•  condition.     This  is   by  no  means  the  case, 
however,  after  the  lapse  of  many  months  or 
even  years ;  then,  in  the  case  of  small  lia>- 
morrhages,  we  may  meet  with  mere  yellowish 
or  rust-coloured  stains  ;    whilst  where  they 
'  have  been  of  larger  si/e,  we  may  find  de- 
colorised cyst-like  bodies,  either  free  or  ad- 
herent— or    else   there   m:iy   be    decolorised 
membranous  masses,  adhering  mostly  to  the 
parietal   arachnoid.     Where  the  si/e  of  the 
clot  has  been  large,  the  surface  of  the  brain 
is  more  or  less  pressed  upon,  so  that  some 
atrophy  of  its  substance  follows.     Many  of 
these  latter  points  are  well  exem])litied  in  a 
case  recorded  by  Sir  Richard  Quain  in  the 
Path.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  p.  H. 

Sometimes  the  layers  of  altered  blood  are 
neither  adherent  to  the  arachnoid,  nor  do 
they  lie  free  on  its  surface  ;  they  may  be 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  dura  mater,  or 
lie  between  new-gi-owths  arising  from  its 
inner  layers,  and  thus  produce  a  condition 
which  often  goes  by  the  nmne  of  hicmatonia. 
Prolonged  discussions  have  taken  place  on 
the  question  whether  these  changes  are  re- 
sults of  a  primary  hirmorrhage,  or  whether 
we  have  not  rather  to  do  with  a  parhij- 
meningitis  interna  JKcviorrhagica, where  an 
inflammation  is  the  first  event,  during  which 
effusion  of  blood  takes  place  into  the  inner- 
most layers  of  the  altered  and  inflamed 
membrane.  See  Mkningks.  Cerf.bkal. 
Hismatoma  of. 

SyMPTOMS.  —  Thesymptoms  attendant  upon 
meningeal  lifEmorrhage  will  necessarily  vary 
a  great  deal  in  severity,  according  to  the 
amount  and  suddenness  of  the  effusion. 
These  SNTiiptoms  are,  moreover,  in  the  great 
majority   of    the    traumatic    cases   obscured 
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by  those  depending  upon  the  mere  shock  and 
concussion  of  the  brain,  which  the  original 
accident  or  blow  occasions. 

Where  subarachnoid  hiemorrhages  occxir 
in  the  course  of  thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  no  distinctive  symptoms  are  as  a  rule 
produced  ;  and  those  of  the  primary  affection 
are  themselves  only  too  variable,  and  difficult 
of  recognition.  Again,  where  subarachnoid 
hfEmorrhages  occur  in  the  course  of  pur- 
pura, leueocythffimia,  or  allied  affections,  the 
amount  of  blood  effused  is  usually  too  small 
to  produce  definite  or  recognisable  symptoms. 
At  most,  the  abrupt  onset  of  pain  in  the  head, 
vertigo,  or  mental  confusion,  may  give  rise 
to  a  suspicion  that  such  an  event  has  oc- 
curred. 

Where  a  large  hoemorrhage  takes  place 
beneath  and  into  the  arachnoid  sac,  over  one 
hemisphere,  or  over  both,  either  as  the  result 
of  a  fall  or  blow,  or  from  the  bursting  of  an 
aneurysm  on  one  of  the  large  arteries  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  a  profound  coma  is  pro- 
duced which  may  prove  rapidly  fatal — that 
is,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  or  a  few 
hours.  AYhere  the  amount  of  blood  effused 
is  less,  and  where  it  is  poured  out  more 
gradually  at  first,  there  may  be  premonitory 
symptoms,  in  the  form  of  sudden  headache, 
vertigo,  inental  confusion,  vomiting,  or  con- 
vulsions, rapidly  followed  by  unconsciousness. 
At  first  there  is  generally  complete  relaxation 
of  all  the  limbs;  but  later  — after  some  hours 
or  days — the  weakness  may  be  distinctly 
unilateral,  that  is,  of  hemiplegic  type  — 
though  sometimes  with  very  slight  implica- 
tion of  the  face.  There  may  also  be  twitehings 
or  rigidity  of  the  limbs  on  one  or  both  sides. 
On  recovery  of  consciousness  there  may  be 
no  distinct  loss  of  sensibility,  only  numbness, 
in  the  limbs  ;  and  the  paralysis  may  after  a 
time  grow  less  i;p  to  a  certain  point,  or 
gradually  disappear. 

Diagnosis. — In  many  of  the  slighter  forms 
of  hemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  meninges 
diagnosis  is,  for  the  reasons  specified,  almost 
impossible. 

In  the  more  severe  cases  a  sudden  apo- 
plectic attack  is  produced,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  that  occasioned  by  some  of  the 
most  serious  forms  of  intracerebral  hfemor- 
rhage.  Causal  conditions,  especially  when 
they  have  been  traumatic,  together  with  the 
possible  youth  of  the  patient,  may  in  some 
cases  help  us  to  diagnose  a  large  arachnoid 
hsemorrhage  from  a  copious  bleeding  into 
the  lateral  ventricles,  or  from  a  sudden 
hasmorrhage  into  tlie  middle  of  the  pons 
Varolii ;  though  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  former  of  these  two  conditions 
the  pupils  are  almost  always  widely  dilated, 
whilst  in  the  latter  they  are  as  constantly 
contracted  and  insensitive  ;  whereas  they  are 
likely,  so  far  as  the  writer's  observations 
have  gone,  to  be  in  a  more  intermediate 
condition  in  arachnoid  haemorrhage. 


Prognosis. — In  the  case  of  arachnoid 
haemorrhages,  whether  large  or  of  only 
moderate  vohime,  should  the  patient  survive 
the  first  effects  of  the  effusion  (and,  it  may 
be,  of  the  injury  which  caused  it),  danger  to 
life  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  The  only  ques- 
tion then  is  as  to  the  amount  of  juiralysis, 
mental  impairment,  or  of  irritability  with 
cephalalgia,  which  may  remain  ;  or  whether 
or  not  a  tendency  to  convulsions  may  be  set 
up,  as  a  consequence  of  the  original  injury 
and  lesion. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  a  case  of 
meningeal  hicmorrhage  docs  not  differ  from 
that  appropriate  for  cerebral  haemorrhage. 
Perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  witli 
the  head  slightly  raised,  is  essential.  Cold 
to  the  head  may  be  conjoined  with  hot  appli- 
cations and  mustard  plasters  to  the  lower 
extremities.  For  other  indications  and  de- 
tails of  treatment  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  patient.  In  some 
cases  (especially  where  the  ha3)norr]iage  has 
been  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone) 
the  aid  of  the  surgeon  has  been  sought,  who, 
by  trephining  and  giving  exit  to  much  of  the 
extravasated  blood,  has  either  cured  or 
greatly  mitigated  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
During  convalescence,  in  the  more  favour- 
able cases,  we  must  pay  great  attention  to 
the  geiieral  health,  and  above  all  protect  the 
patient  from  overwork  or  excitement  of  any 
kind.  H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MENINGES,  CEREBRAL,  Hgema- 

toma  of. — Synon.  :  Pachipncningitis  In- 
terna Hccmorrhagica  ;  Fr.  PacUymeningite  ; 
Ger.  Pachymeningitis. 

Definition. —  Inflammation  of  the  inner 
surface  of  the  dura  mater,  attended  with  the 
formation  of  a  membranous  vascular  tissue, 
into  which  haemorrhage  takes  place. 

.(liTiOLOGY. — This  affection  is  met  with  at 
all  ages,  but  is  most  common  in  advanced 
life  and  early  childhood.  Males  are  said  to 
suffer  more  frequently  than  females.  It  is 
rarelj'  primary ;  most  of  tlie  recorded  cases 
have  followed,  at  some  inter\al,  an  injury, 
or  occurred  in  the  subjects  of  insanity  or 
chronic  alcoholism.  Other  cases  have  ap- 
peared consequent  on  acute  rheumatism  and 
other  pyrexial  affections,  especially  pneu- 
monia and  small-pox. 

Anatomical  Characters. — -According  to 
Virchow,  in  the  early  stage,  before  hicmor- 
rhage  has  taken  place,  a  delicate  reticulated 
membrane  exists  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater  in  one  or  many  layers — even  as 
many  as  twenty.  It  varies  in  consistence 
according  to  its  age.  The  colour  is  usually 
reddish,  from  the  number  of  new-formed 
vessels;  but  it  is 'often  rust-coloured  from 
degenerated  blood  extravasated  in  minute 
quantity.  The  position  of  the  membrane  is 
always  over  the  convexity,  commonly  near 
the  middle  line  ;  and  it  is  often  symmetrical 
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on  the  two  sides.  In  the  second  sta^e,  tliat 
of  hiemorrh.'V'^e,  blood  in  considerable  quan- 
tity is  effiisod  between  the  layers  in  one  or 
several  ])laces,  and  may  extend  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  false  membrane,  thus  constitut- 
ing one  or  more  simple  or  loculatod  cysts. 
These  cysts  are,  of  course,  adlieront  externally 
to  the  dura  mater,  and  intornully  rest  on  the 
arachnoid  membrane  and  convolutions,  which 
they  compress  and  even  depress.  Th(;ir  con- 
tents are  blood  —  licpiid,  coagulated,  or  in 
every  stajje  of  deijencration.  Ultimately 
only  coloured  serosity  may  remain.  The 
thin  delicate  wall  of  the  cyst  was  formerly 
re<,'ardod  as  orf,'anised  fibrin  from  a  blood- 
clot,  or  as  the  separated  parietal  layer  of  the 
arachnoid ;  and  some  pathologists  are  still 
of  o))inion  that  the  h;emorrliage  precedes  the 
formation  of  tlic  membrane.  See  Meninhks, 
Ckkkhkai.,  HuMuorrhage  into. 

Symptoms. — Two  periods  may  often  be  re- 
cognised, corresponding  to  the  anatomical 
stages  of  hicmatoma  of  the  dura  mater  just 
described.  In  the  first,  circumscribed  head- 
ache is  the  chief  symptom,  often  felt  at  the 
vertex.  It  may  be  associated  with  giddiness, 
uncertainty  of  movement,  lowered  mental 
power,  and  contraction  of  pupils.  In  children, 
in  wliom  the  whole  disease  commonly  lasts 
only  a  few  days,  there  is  often  fever.  In 
adults  this  stage  may  last  for  weeks  or 
months.  The  second  stage,  that  of  blood- 
effusion,  is  attended  by  an  increase  of  the 
mental  dulness  to  distinct  somnolence,  at 
first  intermitting,  but  deepening  to  actual 
coma  witii  a  rajvidity  that  depends  on  the 
rapidity  of  effusion.  Tiie  pupils  continue 
contracted,  but  that  on  the  side  of  the  mis- 
chief may  become  the  smaller.  Hemiplegic 
paralysis  or  contraction  may  occur  when  the 
hiematoma  is  unilateral.  In  children  con- 
vulsions are  common.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  in  the  adult  may  be  weeks  or  montlis; 
and  death  occurs  in  coma.  In  children  it 
usually  lasts  only  a  few  da^'s. 

Di.UiNOSis.  -  The  diagnosis  of  htematoma 
of  the  dura  mater  is  often  difMcult,  and  de- 
pends on  the  slow  onset  of  coma  after  a 
jieriod  of  headache,  without  symjjtoms  to  in- 
dicate a  localised  lesion  of  the  brain.  In  the 
child  the  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  tuber- 
cular meningitis,  but  tlie  course  of  infantile 
hinnatoma  is  usually  more  rapid,  vomiting 
is  rare,  and  muscular  contractions  and  con- 
vulsions are  common. 

PuooN'osis. — The  prognosis  is  very  un- 
favourable, but  not  absolutely  fatal  in  the 
adult ;  in  several  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms of  hnematoina  have  been  present,  re- 
covery has  taken  place.  In  children  there  is 
little  hope. 

Trkatmkmt.  —  In  th^  cliild  one  or  two 
leeches  may  be  applied  behind  the  ears  ;  and 
cold  to  tlie  head,  and  cotmter-irritation  to 
the  skin  of  the  neck  and  limbs,  are  likely  to 
be  usefid. 


In  the  adult,  if  by  rest,  cold  to  the  head, 
and  counter-irritation  the  eflfusion  can  be 
arrested,  absorjjtion  of  the  blood  will  slowly 
take  place  ;  and  this  may  bo  farthered  by 
moderate  purgation,  by  diuresis,  as  well  as, 
perha[)s,  by  the  administration  of  mercury 
or  iodide  of  potassium.        \V.  R.  Gowers. 

MENINGES,  CEREBRAL,  New 
Growths  and  Advontitious  Products 
in. — The  clinical  aspects  of  tlie  several 
pathological  conditions  composing  the  set  of 
changes  included  under  these  heads  are  com- 
jiarativelymoagreandilldefined,  as  compared 
with  what  we  know  of  them  pathologically. 
For  this  various  reasons  exist,  some  of  which 
will  now  be  indicated. 

Symi'toms  and  Diarkosis. — Intracraniitl 
new-growths  or  adventitious  products  are,  as 
a  class,  accompanied  by  the  most  diverse 
sets  of  symptonis.  The  new-growths  or  pro- 
ducts vary  in  different  cases  within  very  wide 
limits,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  thoir  onset  or  increase,  as  well  as  of 
their  actual  bulk  or  number,  and  also  as  re- 
gards the  particular  intracranial  region  or 
regions  which  they  implicate.  We  may 
therefore  in  some  measure  understand  how 
it  happens  that  some  growths  or  ])roducts 
maybe  unaccompanied  by  appreciable  S3'mp- 
toms  during  life  ;  that  others  may  be  as- 
sociated only  with  vague  symjHoms  of  a 
general  order,  denoting  the  existence  of  some 
kind  of  intracranial  mischief;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  may  bo  associated  with 
such  comparatively  definite  groups  of  symj)- . 
toms  as  to  make  it  reasonably  easy  to  arrive 
at  a  pretty  certain  diagnosis,  both  as  to  the 
situation  and  as  to  the  nature  of  the  intra- 
cranial growth  or  morbid  product. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  why  use  the  broader 
term  '  intracranial '  when  we  are  here  only 
concerned  with  morbid  conditions  of  the 
meninges  ?  This  brings  us  to  tiie  last  source 
of  variation  above  referred  to,  namely,  that 
dependent  upon  differences  in  locality. 
But,  great  as  this  cause  of  variation  is,  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  impossible  to  distinguish  clinically 
between  mere  meningeal  new-growths  or 
products,  and  those  wliich  arise  from  or 
within  related  portions  of  the  enceplialon. 
The  reasons  for  our  impotency  in  this  direc- 
tion are  also  not  difticiilt  to  find.  First,  we 
may  cite  the  general  one,  of  the  frequent 
vagueness  or  even  absence  of  any  appreci- 
able symptoms  attendant  upon  intracranial 
growths  or  products,  whether  they  be  of 
meningeal  or  of  intracerebral  origin ;  and, 
secondly,  the  more  special  reason,  that 
growths  starting  from  the  meninges  will  often 
pi-ess  upon  and  implicate  the  surface  of  the 
brain  in  different  regions,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  sprang  from  the  surface  of 
the  brain  itself  in  such  regions.  And,  thirdly, 
there  is  the  further  consideration  that  intra- 
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cranial  growths  or  products  are  frequently 
multiple  m  the  same  individual,  and  then 
may  partly  spring  from  the  meninges,  and 
partly  from  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself 

For  these  various  reasons  it  happens  that 
if  the  diagnosis  of  a  purely  meningeal  new- 
gi'owth  or  adventitious  product  could  ever  be 
arrived  at,  it  would  have  to  he  effected 
through  the  medium  of  a  previous  patho- 
logical diagnosis.  But  how  limited  are  the 
possibilities  in  this  direction  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  considerations.  Certain 
personal  or  family  characteristics  presented 
by  a  patient  may  make  it  highly  probable 
that  syphilitic  intracranial  disease,  or  that 
scrofulous  intracranial  growths  exist.  Still 
more  rarely  the  signs  and  symptoms  may 
indicate  that  cancerous  intracranial  growtlis, 
or  that  growths  similar  to  some  multiple 
tumours  already  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  may  be  the  causes  also  of  coexisting 
head-symptoms.  Yet  these  are  ahnost  tlie 
only  cases  in  which  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  positive  diagnosis 
as  to  the  nature  of  a  supposed  intracranial 
growth  or  product.  And  of  these  the  hrst 
only,  namely,  syphilitic  disease,  could  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  be  diagnosed  as  a 
change  limited  to  the  meninges  ;  the  others 
would  be  just  as  likely  to  take  origin  within 
the  cerebral  substance  as  from  the  meninges. 
For  these  reasons  no  good  purpose  would 
be  attained  by  entering  at  length  into  the 
groups  of  symptoms  that  may  be  produced 
by  meningeal  growths  or  adventitious  pro- 
ducts. They  are  apt  closely  to  resemble 
some  of  those  coexistmg  with  growths  within 
the  brain.  See  Brain,  Tumours  and  New- 
Growths  of. 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  will  suffice 
to  indicate  briefly  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
changes  which  are  included  in  this  article. 

A.  New  -  Growths.  —  (a)  Si/philitic 
groivths  or  tliickeninijs  of  the  Tneninges. — 
These  products  are  met  with  principally  in 
the  form  of  yellowish  lymph-like  masses, 
connecting  the  dura  mater  with  the  arachnoid, 
and  this,  along  with  the  pia  mater,  to  the 
surface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  in  some 
region  (often  the  parietal),  of  irregular  area 
and  variable  extent.  This  yellow  '  gumma- 
tous '  material  probably  takes  its  origin,  for 
the  most  part,  in  or  on  the  surface  of  the  dura 
mater,  while  it  may  extend  inwardly  so  as  to 
infiltrate  or  press  upon  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  also  outwardly  so  as  to  cause 
erosion  of  the  cranial  bones.  The  mem- 
branes around  may  be  thickened,  or  more  or 
less  obviously  inflamed.  This  form  of  disease 
does  not  occur  in  congenital  syjihilis  ;  when 
it  exists,  therefore,  it  is  invariably  met  with 
in  persons  beyond  the  age  of  puberty.  Simi- 
lar growths  taking  origin  completely  within 
the  brain-substance  are  extremely  rare. 

(6)  Scrofulous  tumours. — These  are  now 
mostly  spoken  of  as  '  tubercular '  growths. 


They,  unlike  the  last,  are  much  more  fre- 
quently met  with  in  children  than  in  adults, 
and  especially  in  young  children  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  seven  years.  They  are  yel- 
lowish nodular  masses,  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  small  pea  to  a  walnut.  While  some 
of  them  may  obviously  sprmg  from  the  pia 
mater,  others  (and  this  much  more  fre- 
quently) are  met  with  within  the  substance 
of  some  portion  of  the  cer.'brum  or  cerebel- 
lum. As  in  the  last  case,  these  growths  are 
presumed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  a  special  constitutional  state — one  which 
carries  with  it  proclivities  to  certain  kinds  of 
tissue  overgrowth. 

(c)  Cancer.  —  Cancer  not  infrequently 
affects  the  dura  mater,  whence  it  may  extend 
outwards  or  inwards,  and  thus  implicate 
other  parts  secondarily — either  eroding  and 
perforating  the  bone,  or  greatly  depressing 
or  infiltrating  the  surface  of  the  brain  as  it 
grows  inwards.  Although  more  frequent  in 
tlie  second  half  of  life,  meningeal  cancer  may 
occur  also  in  youth,  or  even  in  childhood. 

{d)  Other  growths. — Other  growtlis  of  less 
frequent  occurrence,  and  therefore  of  less 
importance,  also  start  from  the  meninges. 
We  may  have  the  following:  sarcomata; 
fibromata  ;  fibro-enchondromata  ;  steato- 
7natous  or  cholesteatomatous  grotvths  ;  and 
structureless  or  wax-like  tumours,  having 
the  so-called  '  amyloid  '  reaction.  Such 
tumours  as  these  may  give  rise  to  more  or 
less  definite  head-symptoms  during  life. 
They  spring,  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
dura  mater  rather  than  from  the  arachnoid. 

Other  smaller,  and  mostly  rare,  growths 
may  be  met  with  quite  unexpectedly  after 
death,  because  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
form  of  flat  plates,  which  do  not  interfere  by 
pressure  or  otherwise  with  the  subjacent 
cerebral  substance,  and  therefore  give  rise  to 
no  obvious  symptoms.  They  are  :  osteo- 
Tnata,  which  occur  either  in  the  falx,  in  the 
walls  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  or  much  more 
rarely  in  the  substance  of  the  arachnoid,  in 
the  form  of  osseous  plaques;  and  calcareous 
depositions  (belonging,  perhaps,  more  strictly 
to  the  next  than  to  this  section),  which  vary 
in  size  from  a  mustard  seed  to  a  small  nut, 
and  which  may  be  found  in  or  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  or  also  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
dura  mater.  Sometimes  a  number  of  such 
minute  concretions  may  be  met  with  in  con- 
nexion with  the  pia  mater  or  arachnoid 
(especially  when  these  membranes  are 
thickened  or  otherwise  diseased),  in  the  form 
of  minute  granules  closely  resembling  tlie 
so-called  '  brain  sand,'  each  of  which  may 
present  traces  of  several  concentric  layers. 

B.  Adventitious  Products. — (a)  Para- 
sites.— These  may  be  of  two  kinds,  both  of 
them  being  larval  states  of  tape-worms. 

Cystiecrci  are  larval  conditions  of  tcenia 
solium,  having  the  form  of  small  bladders, 
which  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a 
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horse-bpan.  Tlicy  often  exist  in  larf:;e  num- 
bers in  the  nicninfjes  and  within  the  brain  of 
the  same  individual,  and  are  very  rarelysoli- 
tarv.  As  many  asonehinidred  may  be  found 
witliin  the  cranium;  and  wlien  they  are  thus 
numerous,  many  of  them  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  met  with  in  the  pia  mater,  merely 
pressini,'  upon  and  slij^htly  indentmg  the  sur- 
face of  tlio  convolutions,  thouf,'h  others  will 
be  situated  within  the  substance  of  both 
cerebral  and  cerebellar  convolutions.  Tliey 
are  not  confined  to  persons  of  any  particular 
age  or  either  sex,  tlioufjh  they  occur  rather 
more  fre(|uently  in  those  rejiresenting  the 
second  than  the  first  half  of  life.  Infection 
is  broujiht  about  by  unclean  habits  in  those 
who  are  affected  with  either  of  the  two  com- 
mon forms  of  tape-worm,  or  occasionally  by 
ripe  ])roglottides  getting  into  the  stomachs 
of  such  ])ersons  during  acts  of  vomiting.  In 
such  a  case  the  contained  ova  would  be 
liberated,  and  the  embryos  developed  there- 
from disseminated  through  the  body  of  the 
host.     See  Entozoa. 

Hi/ddtiJs  which  are  met  with  in  the 
brain  are  always  barren  cysts  (acephalo- 
cysts),  and  the  outer  enclosing  membrane  is 
generally  very  thin.  They  are  usually  soli- 
tary ;  may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  marble 
nj)  to  a  large  orange ;  are  rare  even  in  the 
brain-substance,  and  still  more  rare  in  the 
pia  mater.  Sometimes  two,  three,  or  more  ' 
hydatid  cysts  exist  within  the  cranimn  of 
the  same  individual,  but  they  are  then  usually 
of  small  size.  Davaine  refers  to  an  instance 
in  wliich  many  hydatids  were  found  in  the 
meninges  and  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  as 
well  as  within  its  substance.  Out  of  twenty- 
four  recorded  cases,  in  which  the  age  was 
stated,  the  writer  has  found  that  no  less  than 
eighteen  of  them  were  persons  between  the 
ages  often  and  thirty  years,  three  of  the  re- 
mainder being  above  and  three  below  these 
extremes.  Infection  may  well  be  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  dog's  tongue,  which 
is  at  times  only  too  ipiickly  transferred  from 
parts  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  ova  of  its 
own  tape-worms,  to  the  hands  or  even  the 
lips  of  his  master  or  mistress.  Besides  this 
more  direct  method,  the  ova  of  the  t.-enia  i 
echinococcus  voided  by  the  dog  may  be  i 
blown  about,  or  otherwise  get  by  accidental 
means  into  water  or  food  taken  by  man. 
See  Entozoa. 

(6)  Aneurysms. — These,  situated  either  on 
one  of  the  vessels  comjwsing  the  circle  of 
Willis,  or  on  some  one  or  iMore  of  its  primary 
branches,  may  vary  in  si/e  from  a  small  pea 
to  that  of  a  walnut.  Those  of  the  larger 
sizes,  which  are  usually  single,  may  give 
rise  to  distinct  head-symptoms  ;  but  at  other 
times,  and  especially  when  the  aneurysm  is 
very  small,  there  may  have  been  no  reason 
to  suspect  its  existence,  or  that  of  any  other 
intracranial  disease,  till  perhaps  the  rupture 
of  such  an  aneurysm  may  lead  to  the  super- 


vention of  serious  symptoms,  speedily  ter- 
minating in  death.  These  aneurysms  may 
occur,  possibly  as  a  sequence  of  a  previous 
embolism  (Church),  even  in  early  youth  as 
well  as  in  adult  age. 

((•)  Thrombi  in  the  cerebral  sinuses. — The 
process  of  thrombosis  is  known  princiiiaUy 
as  it  occurs  in  three  of  the  sinuses  contained 
within  the  cerebral  meninges,  namely,  in 
the  longitudinal  sinus,  or  in  one  or  other  of 
the  two  lateral  sinuses. 

(1)  Tlie  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the 
lonifitnihnal  sinus  is  \\9,\\Vi\iy  &  primary  phe- 
nomenon, dependent  in  the  main  upon  the 
operation  of  general  causes,  such  as  some 
alteration  in  tlie  (juality  of  the  blood,  com- 
bined with  slow,  feeble,  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart.  The  operation  of  these  causes 
has,  however,  been  known  to  have  been 
favoured  in  certain  cases  by  local  conditions, 
such  as  the  great  development  of  Pacchionian 
bodies,  and  their  projection  into  the  sinus — 
an  event  most  likelj-  to  occur  in  elderly  per- 
sons. Thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
may,  however,  be  met  with  also  in  the  early 
as  well  as  in  the  middle  periods  of  life.  The 
original  thrombus  frequently  prolongs  itself 
through  the  straight  sinus  to  the  torcular 
Herophili.  and  tlieuce  on  either  side  into 
the  lateral  sinuses.  And  in  this  latter  class 
of  cases  ventricular  effusions  and  superficial 
cerebral  softenings  are  apt  to  be  associated 
with  the  thrombosis.  The  softenings  are  of 
a  peculiar  and  characteristic  kind,  consisting 
generally'  of  a  number  of  small  red  patches, 
occupying  principally  the  grey  matter  on 
each  side  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain. 
Occasionally  softening  of  a  portion  of  brain 
of  considerable  extent  has  been  produced. 
Besides  the  ventricular  effusion,  there  may 
also  be  an  excess  of  serum  beneath  the 
arachnoid,  or  more  rarely  small  effusions 
of  blood  in  these  situations,  together  with 
minute  patches  of  htemorrhage  in  the  con- 
volutional  grey  matter,  such  as  have  been 
described  by  Cruveilhicr  under  the  niuiie  of 
aj)oj)lrxie  capillaire.  The  actual  combina- 
tion of  these  conditions  will  depend  upon  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction,  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  brought  about,  and  the  existence 
or  not  of  marked  pathological  conditions  of 
the  vessels  generally.  The  variation  in  the 
symptomatology  of  this  affection  in  different 
cases  is,  therefore,  also  extreme  ;  the  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  of  an  excessively  grave 
order,  and  sometimes  almost  nil.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem.  Dr.  Gee  says :  '  I  have 
known  a  decolorised  softening  thrombus  to 
occupy  the  whole  bore  of  the  upper  longi- 
tudinal sinus,  to  be  attended  by  large  sub- 
arachnoid hiemorrhages,  and  to  have  caused 
no  symptoms  during  life.' 

(2)  Just  as  freciuent,  however,  as  the  event 
above  referred  to,  is  the  formation  of  » 
thrombus  in  one  or  other  of  the  lateral 
sinuses ;    only    then    the    process   is   almost 
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invariably  secondary  to  inflammation  of  tlie 
scalp  or  cranial  bones,  whether  induced  by 
traumatic  conditions  or  by  disease.  Caries 
of  the  cranial  bones  is  the  principal  pre- 
disposing condition  ;  indeed,  in  three-fourths 
of  the  recorded  cases  the  temporal  bone  was 
the  part  affected,  and  that  as  a  result  of  in- 
ternal otitis.  In  these  cases  there  is  often 
evidence  of  a  more  or  less  circumscribed  in- 
flammation of  the  meninges,  but  cerebral 
softenings  and  subarachnoid  extravasations 
of  blood  rarely  occur.  This,  according  to 
von  Dusch,  is  explicable  by  the  fact  that  in 
Buch  cases  the  thrombosis  starts  from  the 
veins  in  comnumication  with  the  inflamed 
spot,  and  reaches  the  lateral  sinus  only  after 
the  collateral  circulation  has  had  tune  to 
estal)hsh  itself;  instead  of  forming  primarily 
in  the  sinus,  and  before  a  collateral  circula- 
tion has  been  set  up. 

{d)  Scrum. — This  fluid  may  be  met  with 
in  excess  in  two  situations.  It  occurs  (1) 
beneath  the  arachnoid,  in  cases  in  which  one 
or  both  cerebral  hemispheres  have  become 
wasted  or  atrophied.  After  fifty  or  sixty 
years  of  age,  thereft)re,  it  is  common  to  find 
an  excess  of  subarachnoid  serum.  This 
fluid  transudes  from  the  vessels  as  pressure 
outside  them  diminishes,  owing  to  brain- 
atrophy.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  has 
any  other,  or  at  least  any  important,  patho- 
logical significance.  To  speak,  as  some  do, 
of  '  serous  apoplexy '  as  a  cause  of  death, 
when  no  very  obvious  reason  for  the  death 
can  by  such  persons  be  assigned,  is  a  mis- 
chievous assumption  of  knowledge  where  a 
confession  of  ignorance  would  be  better. 
r>ut  serum  is  sometimes  found  in  excess 
(2)  wiihin  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  when 
it  constitutes  the  condition  occasionally 
spoken  of  as  '  external  hydrocephalus.'  It 
seems  probable  that  the  majority  of  such 
cases  are  instances  in  which  the  fluid  of  an 
ordinary  internal  hydrocephalus  has,  at  some 
period  before  or  after  death,  in  part  escaped 
from  the  ventricles  into  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  {see  Hydrocephalus,  ChronicJ. 
Still,  there  may  be  a  narrow  margin  of  cases 
not  capable  of  being  thus  accounted  for,  in 
which  the  cause  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in 
this  situation  is  very  uncertain,  when  it  is 
not,  as  it  may  sometimes  be,  an  appanage  of 
meningeal  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — Some  of  the  smaller  and  more 
slowly  growing  tumours  may  give  rise  to  no 
very  obvious  symptoms  during  life,  and  may 
not  appreciably  tend  to  shorten  its  duration. 
Again,  the  accumulation  of  serum  beneath 
the  arachnoid  is  only  a  non- disturbing  effect 
of  other  causes. 

The  case  is,  however,  of  much  graver  im- 
port where  we  have  to  do  with  syphilitic, 
scrofulous,  cancerous,  or  other  growths 
having  a  tendency  to  more  or  less  rapid 
increase;  also  where  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  the  existence  of  mti  acranial  cysticerci 


or  hydatids,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  throm- 
bosis in  the  longitudinal  or  lateral  sinuses. 
In  aU  such  instances  we  may,  for  the  most 
part,  look  for  a  steady  increase  in  the  gravity 
of  the  patient's  symptoms,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  first  kind  of  growth  under  the 
influence  of  proper  treatment)  for  death  at 
no  very  distant  date. 

Treatment. — Drug  treatment  canbe  looked 
forward  to  as  curative,  or  nearly  so,  in  only 
one  of  these  various  maladies,  namely,  in 
that  of  syi)hilitic  origin — hence  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  correct  diagnosis  where  this 
condition  is  present.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases,  symptoms  of  the  gravest  character, 
associated,  it  may  be,  with  paralysis,  stupor, 
severe  convulsions,  excruciating  cephalalgia, 
and  even  incipient  insanity,  one  or  more, 
or  all,  will,  when  really  of  syphilitic  origin, 
yield  in  a  truly  marvellous  manner  to  the 
continued  and  steady  use  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  doses  of  eight  gi-ains,  gradually  raised 
to  twenty  or  thirty  grains,  three  times  a  day, 
especially  when  given  in  combination  with 
•^  to  ^  of  a  grain  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Cod-liver  oil,  with  steel  wine  or  the  syrup 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  togetlier  with  good 
food,  quietude,  and  fresh  air,  may  also  do 
something  to  retard  or  even  stop  the  growth 
of  scrofulous  tumours  in  sickly  children. 

Beyond  this,  in  the  class  of  cases  which 
we  have  jast  been  considering,  medicinal 
treatment  can  be  merely  palliative.  We 
mus-t  strive  to  relieve  headache  and  secure 
better  sleep;  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  con- 
vulsive attacks ;  or,  if  possible,  to  lessen  the 
marked  tendency  to  vomiting  which  may 
exist.  Mental  dulness  and  stupor,  in  such 
cases,  are  mostly  beyond  the  reach  of  relief 
from  therapeutics ;  though  restlessness  anci 
irritability  may  perhaps  be  mitigated,  by  tlie 
administration  of  remedies  suitable  for  the 
relief  of  pain,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
sleep. 

In  certain  cases  of  meningeal  tumour,  as 
in  tumours  which  involve  the  cortex  of  the 
brain  (and  especially  in  both  kinds  of  growth 
when  they  are  in  relation  with  the  '  excitable 
area,'  and  therefore  capable  of  being  accu- 
rately localised),  the  question  of  the  propriety 
or  not  of  a  surgical  operation  for  its  removal 
should  be  entertained.  In  some  instances 
such  a  procedure  holds  out  the  only  definite 
chance  of  curing  or  notably  relieving  the 
patient.  H.  Charlton  Bastla.n. 

MENINGES,  SPINAL,  Diseases  of. 

The  followmg  conditions  of  the  spinal  men- 
inges have  to  be  considered  : — 

1.  Injianijnation  of  several  varieties. 

2.  Hcemorrhage. 

3.  New-growths  and  Adventitious  pro- 
ducts. 

4.  Malformations.     See  Spina  Bifida. 
Inflammation  affects  the  spinal  meninges 

in  several  different  forms,  though  they  are 
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divisible  into  two  main  i-ategories.  Thus  wo 
may  have:  (a)  Injlaiiniiation  of  the  spinal 
meninges  of  traumatic  or  secondary  origin; 
and  all'ecting  either  the  dura  mater  (spinal 
jiacliymeninf/itis) ;  or  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane (sjnnal  arachnitis),  (b)  Injlainmation 
of  the  spinal  meninges  of  a  simple  idio- 
pathic, or  of  a  tubercular  nature,  and  both 
atTectiug  the  pia  mater  {spinal  leptomenin- 
gitis). 

Tliose  different  forms  of  spinal  meningitis, 
whctlier  existing  alone  or  in  association 
with  a  similar  inllaniination  of  the  cerebral 
meninges,  occur  as  acute  diseases.  Occa- 
sionally, where  such  diseases  do  not  ter- 
minate fatally,  they  may  Lipse  into  a  sub- 
acute or  chronic  condition,  and  thus  persist 
for  a  considerable  time.  In  association  with 
new-gi'owths  or  with  adventitious  products 
in  the  meninges,  there  may  also  arise  a  sub- 
acute or  chronic  localised  iiillammation  of 
these  membranes;  but  of  chronic  spinal 
meningitis  beginning  idiopathically  as  such, 
and  pursuing  a  course  chronic  from  the  first, 
our  knowledge  is  at  present  extremely  slight. 
Chronic  tliickenings  of  the  spmal  membranes 
are,  it  is  true,  met  with  from  time  to  time 
post  mortem,  which  are  by  some  deemed  lo' 
have  had  au  iullanunatory  origin  indepen- 
dently of  any  acute  attack.  But  as  in  other 
situations,  so  here,  considerable  thickenings 
of  these  serous  membranes  may  be  met  with 
as  a  result  of  degenerative  rather  than  of 
inflammatory  changes;  and  such  conditions 
may  give  rise  to  no  very  appreciable  symp- 
toms during  life  till,  as  a  se<pieuce  of  their 
thickening  and  undue  adhesion  to  the  surface 
of  tlie  spinal  cord,  a  superficial  or  annular 
form  of  sclerosis  becomes  established  in  this 
organ,  either  Imiited  in  site  or  irregularl}'  de- 
veloped in  dififerent  regions. 

H.  Charltok  Bastian. 

MENINGES,  SPINAL,  Inflamma- 
tion of,  Traumatic  and  Secondary. — 
/Ktiology. — In  the  cmsc  of  the  cerebral 
meninges,  inHammation  as  a  result  of  trau- 
matic injuries  is  more  common  than  as  a 
phenomenon  secondary  to  disease  of  tlie  bone 
or  of  the  scalp.  The  proportional  frecjuency 
of  these  modes  of  causation  is,  however, 
somewhat  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  spinal 
meninges ;  partly  because  the  head  is  more 
liable  than  the  spine  to  sufier  from  direct 
injuries,  and  partly  because  disease  of  the 
saline  and  of  adjacent  parts  occurs  with  con- 
siderable frecpiency  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  a  secondary  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spinal  meninges.  Among  the 
various  ellicient  traumatic  influences  may 
be  mentioned  fractures  and  dislocations  of 
the  vertebrie,  and  stabs  or  other  penetrating 
wounds  implicating  the  contents  of  the  spinal 
canal ;  while  among  the  most  frequent  mor- 
bid conditions,  in  tlie  course  of  which  there 
may  be  a  secondavij  development  of  spinal 


meningitis,  we  must  cite  the  following : 
Caries  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebra; ; 
syphihtic  gunmiata;  deep  sloughing  bed- 
sores in  the  sacral  region ;  cancer  of  the 
vertebrae  ;  and,  more  rarely,  inliaiumation  of 
some  part  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  pari- 
etes  contiguous  to  the  spinal  column,  and 
capable  of  spreading  to  the  spinal  canal  froiu 
within. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  all  these 
cases  the  signs  and  products  of  inflammation 
may  be  found  in  one  or  other,  or  in  both,  of 
two  situations ;  that  is,  either  implicating  the 
dura  mater,  principally  on  its  external  sur- 
face, when  we  have  tlie  condition  commonly 
known  as  spinal  pach nmenimiitis  ;  or  aH'ect- 
ing  the  surface  of  the  arachnoid  so  as  to 
produce  a  spinal  arachnitis.  Thus  the  same 
kind  of  hniitation  in  the  distribution  of  the 
inliammation  is  apt  to  occur  when  it  starts 
under  the  iulluence  of  such  causes  as  is 
found  to  obtain  in  regard  to  the  traumatic 
or  secondai'y  inllammations  of  the  cerebral 
meninges.  Perhaps  there  is  in  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes,  how- 
ever, a  rather  more  distinct  tendency  for  such 
inflammations  to  spread,  so  as  to  involve  the 
subjacent  pia  mater,  than  is  the  case  in  the 
'  parallel  inflammations  of  the  cerebral  men- 

j  In  spinal  pachymeningitis  the  dura  mater 
itself  is  thickened  and  more  vascular  than 
natural,  this  being  seen  more  especially  on 
its  outer  surface ;  and  both  it  and  the  sur- 
rounding connective  tissue  are  covered  or 
infiltrated  either  with  yellowish  lymph-like 
matter,  or  with  actual  pus.  The  internal 
surface  of  the  dura  mater  may  also  be  more 
or  less  covered  with  inflammatory  products. 
The  nerve-roots  passing  through  the  mem- 
brane are  likewise  generally  affected  by  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  they  may  show 
signs  of  compression  or  even  of  atrophy. 
Such  inliammation  may  be  either  limited  to 
the  region  of  two  or  three  vertebrie,  or  it 
may  ati'ect  more  or  less  the  whole  length  of 
'  the  spinal  membranes. 

Another  more   idiopathic   and   also   more 
chronic  fonii  of  spinal  pachymeningitis  has 
been  observed  by  Charcot  and  others,  affect- 
'  ing  principally  the  inner  layers  of  the  dura 
I  mater  in  the  cervical  region.     In  this  con- 
dition,   which    is    described    by   the   author 
i  above  named  as  pacliymeningile   cervicale 
'  hypcrtrophiquc,  there  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
'  able  hyperplasia   of  tissue-elements   in    the 
inner  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  which  is  apt 
'  to  develop  into  an  overgrowth  of  almost  cica- 
tricial hardness,  often  made  up  of  concentric 
lamiiiir.     These  are  frequently  adherent  to 
the  arachnoid  and  to  the  pia  mater,  which 
1  also    become   more   or   less   thickened.      In 
these   latter   cases,  especially,  not   only  are 
the  spinal  nerve-roots  greatly  damaged,  but 
the  spinal  cord  is    itself  more  or  less  com- 
pressed and  softened,  so  that  distinct  paralytic 
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e  vmptoms,  with  muscular  rigidities  or  atro- 
phj%  are  apt  to  be  produced. 

Where  spinal  arachnitis  is  superadded,  or 
when  it  exists  alone,  we  find  that  pus  or 
lymph  is  situated  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
visceral  arachnoid,  and  also  to  a  less  extent 
on  that  lining  the  dura  mater.  The  combi- 
nation of  the  two  conditions  is  rather  more 
frequent  than  the  existence  of  arachnitis 
alone.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  all 
these  forms  of  inflammation  are  very  rarely, 
if  ever,  primary  and  idiopathic  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  more  chronic  variety  described 
by  Charcot),  but  that  they  occur  as  conse- 
quences of  injury,  or  of  certain  forms  of 
disease  adjacent  to  the  spinal  canal. 

Symptoms,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment. — 
As  the  nerve-roots  are  atl'ected  in  these  forms 
of  inflammation,  as  well  as  in  the  idiopathic 
meningitis  which  implicates  the  pia  mater 
(sjjinal  le-ptomeningitis),  and  as  the  symp- 
toms of  both  sets  of  afl'ections  are  in  great 
part  dependent  upon  this,  and  are  therefore 
in  many  respects  similar  (and  by  no  means 
always  capable  of  being  accurately  discrimi- 
nated from  one  anotlier),  it  would  serve  no 
useful  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  symptomat- 
ology and  treatment  of  spinal  pachymenin- 
gitis and  arachnitis  alone.  The  reader  is, 
therefore,  referred  to  the  corresponding  sec- 
tions in  the  next  article. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MENINGES,  SPINAL,  Inflamma- 
tion of.  Simple  Idiopathic  and  Tuber- 
cular.— Synon.  :  Smi[)le  and  Tubercular 
Si)inal  Leptomeningitis. 

Simple  spinal  meningitis  of  idiopathic 
origin,  and  tubercular  spinal  meningitis,  are 
afl'ections  so  closely  related  to  one  another, 
both  in  their  clinical  and  pathological  aspects, 
that  no  advantage  whatsoever  would  be  de- 
rived from  considering  them  separately.  In 
each  case  we  have  to  do  with  an  inflamma- 
tion involving  the  spinal  pia  mater,  so  that 
the  products  of  inflammation  are  situated 
beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.  In  order 
to  distinguish  these  from  other  forms  of 
meningitis,  such  as  pachymeningitis  and  j 
arachnitis,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should 
use  some  special  term,  such  as  leptorncnin-  ', 
ffitis,  which  is  now  employed  as  a  dis- 
tinctive appellation  for  an  inflammation 
affecting  the  pia  mater,  whether  cerebral  or 
spinal. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  or  area  of  this  kind 
of  inflammation,  it  miist  be  said  that  the 
tubercular  variety  always  involves  the  pre- 
sence of  a  similar  inflammation  at  the  base 
of  the  brain,  though  the  contrary  position 
is  not  true — that  is  to  say,  the  tubercular 
inflammation  may  exist  at  the  base  of  the 
brain  alone,  without  involving  the  spinal 
meninges.  Of  the  non-tubercular  forms  of 
spinal  leptomeningitis,  there  are  two  varie- 
ties, and  of  these  one  form  always  involves 


the  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain  and 
the  spinal  meninges  simultaneously  (see 
Cerebro-Spinal  Fever).  The  other  form 
may  or  may  not  simultaneously  involve  the 
membranes  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  so  that 
we  have  in  these  cases  either  a  '  simple 
sporadic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,'  or  a 
'  simple  spinal  meningitis.' 

Whenever  the  inflammation  has  a  '  cerebro- 
spinal '  distribution,  no  confusion  is  involved 
by  retaining  the  use  of  the  simpler  term 
'  meningitis,'  as  it  is  generally  understood  that 
forms  of  mflammation  havmg  such  a  distri- 
bution involve  the  pia  mater  especially.  But 
in  place  of  the  name  '  spinal  meningitis,'  if  we 
mean  to  imply  that  the  inflammation  affects 
the  same  tissue,  it  is  best  to  use  the  more 
special  and  distinctive  term  '  spinal  lepto- 
meningitis.' 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be 
understood  that  the  symptoms  resulting  from 
meningitis  involving  the  base  of  the  brain 
alone,  or  together  with  serous  effusion  and 
softening  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  fi-equently  coexists  with 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  in  this  situa- 
tion), have  been  principally  studied  in  the 
purely  cerebral  forms  of  tubercular  menin- 
gitis. On  the  other  hand,  the  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  spinal  leptomeningitis  are  best 
studied  in  the  simple  forms  of  this  disease. 
It  will  also  be  evident  that  the  simple  and 
the  tubercular  forms  of  cerebro-spmal  menin- 
gitis are  likely  to  agree  to  some  extent  in 
their  symptomatology  with  that  of  the  dis- 
ease known  as  '  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis.' 

Etiology. — Spinal  leptomeningitis  is  most 
prone  to  occur  in  children  and  in  young  per- 
sons ;  and  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in 
females.  Persons  who  are  badly  fed,  and 
live  under  very  unfavourable  sanitary  con- 
ditions, are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than 
those  who  are  healthy  and  surroimded  by 
opposite  conditions. 

For  the  tubercular  form  the  exciting  causes 
are  all  such  influences  or  conditions,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  as  determine  the  out- 
break of  acute  tuberculosis.  The  affection 
of  the  spinal  meninges  may  be  either  an  ex- 
tension of  the  inflammation  originally  exist- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  brain  alone,  or  it  may 
be  another  independent  manifestation  of  the 
general  disease  developing  within  the  spinal 
canal  simultaneoiisly  with  the  cerebral  men- 
ingitis. See  Meninges,  Cerebral,  Inflamma- 
tion of,  Tubercular. 

For  the  simple  or  non-tubercular  form,  the 
exciting  causes  are  various,  but  the  best  estab- 
lished of  them  would  seem  to  be  these : 
Exposure  to  cold,  or  cold  and  wet,  in  various 
forms ;  certain  acute  diseases,  or  the  period 
of  convalescence  therefrom ;  concussion  of 
the  spine,  as  from  falling  down  stairs,  or  in 
other  ways  ;  wounds  affecting  the  spinal 
cord  or  its  membranes,  as  in  stabs  of  various 
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kinds;    or    fracturo   and   dislocation    of  the 
vertebric. 

The  hist  modes  of  causation  montioncd 
are  simihir  to  those  whicli  obtain  for  spinal 
pachvmoninf^itis  and  arachnitis.  For,  al- 
thou^'li  these  hitter  conditions  may  be  excited 
alone  undev  such  traumatic  influences,  thoy 
may  also  in  certain  cases,  and  especially 
araclmitis,  be  excited  in  association  witli  a 
spinal  leptomonins;itis.  Precisely  the  same 
kind  of  thinjj  has  also  to  be  said  in  rcj^'ard  to 
the  occasional  action  of  other  causes,  such  as 
caries  of  the  vcrtol)rie,  deop-slonghin<;  bed- 
sores in  cases  of  paraplcfjia.  or  other  instances 
of  niflannnatory  processes  contijruous  to  the 
spinal  canal.  Any  of  these  latter  conditions 
may  aho  set  up  a  lei)tomeninf,'itis,  in  associ- 
ation with  one  of  the  other  forms  of  menin- 
geal intlammation. 

A  spinal  leptomeningitis  may  spread  so  as 
to  implicate  the  base  of  the  brain  ;  or  a  cere- 
bral basal  leplomenmgitis  may  subsequently 
implicate  the  spinal  membranes ;  or,  lastly, 
the  intlammation  may  ai)pear  in  both  rej,'i()ns 
simultaneously,  and  tlius  be  from  the  first 
cerebro-spinal  in  seat.  The  writer  has  of  late 
seen  several  cases  of  the  tubercular  variety 
belonging  apparently  to  this  latter  category  ; 
but  until  the  spinal  canal  has  been  regularly 
opened  for  some  time  in  necropsies  of  persons 
dying  from  this  disease,  we  shall  be  unable 
to  say  what  is  the  exact  numerical  proportion 
of  such  cases  as  compared  with  those  which 
are  sim])ly  cerebral  in  typo.  The  bulb  may 
be  comparatively  free  from  lymph,  and  yet 
an  inllannnation  of  the  spinal  meninges  may 
be  well-marked.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
a  routine  opening  of  the  spinal  canal  for  the 
decision  of  tiiis  question,  and  not  a  mere 
casual  inspection  of  its  upper  extremity 
through  the  foramen  magnum. 

Anatomical    Ciiaractkrs. — According   to 
the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  death  takes  | 
place,  wo  may  meet  with  the  intlanunatory 
process  in  one  or  other   of  three    different 
stages:  (1)  that  of  greatly  increased  vascu- 
larity of  the  spinal   pia  mater ;   (2)   one  in 
which,  in  addition  to  the  increased   vascu- 
larity, gelatinous  serum,  lymph,  or  pus  exists 
in  tlie  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  and  often  I 
more  marked  in  amount  along  the  posterior 
columns.     This  latter  is  the  condition  com-  j 
monly  met  with  ;  but  in  rare  cases,  where  ' 
patients  have  survived  an  acute  attack,  we  ! 
may  find  (•"!)  certain  residuary  chronic  changes  ' 
in   the   form  of  thickenings,   opacities,    and 
undue  adhesions  of  the  pia  and  arachnoid  to 
the  spinal  cord,  which  perhaps  may   itself 
show  a  more  or  less  marked    condition  of  j 
peripheral  sclerosis. 

In  the  tubercular  variety  we  frequently 
have  to  do  with  a  mere  gelatinous  serum,  or  ' 
thin  greenish-yellow  lymph  (similar  to  that 
met  with  at  the  base  of  tlie  brain),  rather 
than  with  actual  pus,  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia 
mater.     Careful  scmtiny  of  the  vessels  in  the 


anterior  fissure  and  in  other  parts  may  also 
show  the  characteristic  '  granulations,'  in  the 
form  of  opalescent,  whitish,  or  yellowish- 
white  specks. 

In  both  forms  of  the  disease  the  nerve- 
roots  are  implicated  in  various  ways.  They 
are  usually  involved  in  the  inllammatory 
proce-s,  and  may  be  much  pressed  upon  by 
lym|)h  and  other  hyperplasic  products.  The 
nutrition  of  the  cord  itself  is  ])robabIy  pro- 
foundly altered,  owing  to  the  existence  of  an 
inflammatory  process  alTecting  the  network 
of  vessels  from  wliich  its  blood-su)iply  is 
derived ;  and,  moreover,  the  organic  con- 
tinuity existing  between  the  pia  mater  and 
the  offshoots  of  connective  tissue  which 
extend  into  it  on  all  sides,  around  the  blood- 
vessels that  penetrate  its  substance,  makes  it 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  inflamma- 
tory process  would  more  or  less  invade  the 
substance  of  the  cord  itself.  And  this,  as 
the  observations  of  F.  Schultze  have  shown 
(Berlin.  Klin.  Wochcnscliri/t,  1870,  No.  1), 
actually  does  occur.  But  further  researches 
are  needed  in  this  direction,  in  order  that  we 
may  know  the  frequency  with  wliich  grave 
changes  of  this  kind  are  produced. 

Symptoms. — General  listlessness  and  a 
sense  of  chilliness  have  been  noticed  as  pre- 
monitory symptoms  in  some  cases  of  spinal 
meningitis.  At  other  times  the  disease  has 
been  observed  to  commence  with  a  more 
marked  feeling  of  chilliness,  accompanied  or 
quickly  followed  by  some  febrile  elevation  of 
temperature,  togetlier  with  a  full,  rajild  pulse. 
Soon  there  supervenes  a  deep-seated,  boring 
pain  in  the  back,  varying  in  situation  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  at  different  levels.  Pains 
may  also  extend  round  thb  body  in  girdle 
fashion,  and  likewise  into  the  limbs.  Whilst 
the  pains  in  the  back  are  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous, though  greatly  aggravated  by  all 
attempts  at  movement,  those  felt  in  the 
limbs  and  trunk  may  be  only  experienced 
when  attempts  to  move  are  made.  Move- 
ment excites  the  dorsal  pain  far  more  than 
pressure  upon  the  vertebral  spines,  or  light 
tapping  over  the  same  reijion. 

Uigiditv  of  the  spine,  from  muscuhir 
spasm,  either  localised  or  general,  and  also 
rigidity  of  the  limbs,  or  even  of  special 
muscles,  may  coexist  with  the  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  There  is  often  an  exalta- 
tion of  reflex  movements  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease,  though  this  condition  is 
nothing  like  so  well  marked  as  it  is  iii 
tetanus. 

At  the  same  time  marked  hypersesthesia 
of  the  skin  exists  over  considerable  regions 
of  the. trunk  and  extremities.  The  patient 
cannot  bear  to  be  touched,  however  lightly ; 
and  still  less  can  he  endure  to  be  moved. 
He  is  irritable  or  plaintive  if  these  proceed- 
ings be  attempted.  Owing  to  the  varying 
nature    and   extent  of  the  spasms,    and  the 
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different  degree  of  pain  endured,  the  position 
assumed  by  the  patient  is  very  various  in 
ditl'erent  cases. 

Difficulty  in  defocatiou  and  in  micturition 
often  exists,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  this  is  'supposed  to  be  due  to 
a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  sphincters.  The 
respiration  and  the  heart's  action  are  prin- 
cipally interfered  with  in  cases  where  the 
cervical  meninges  are  gravely  involved. 

The  temperattxre  seems  to  pursue  a  some- 
what iiTegular  course,  but  concerning  this 
further  information  is  needed.  It  may  be 
only  slightly  above  the  normal ;  and  may  not 
rise  much  beyond  102\  even  in  fatal  cases, 
till  near  the  end.  Then  it  may  rise  consider- 
ably in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  whilst  in 
other  cases  it  may  at  this  same  period  be- 
come depressed  below  the  normal. 

In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  some 
amount  of  paresis,  or  actual  paralj'sis,  may 
be  noted  in  one  or  more  limbs ;  the  pains  on 
movement  and  the  skin-hyperoesthesia  become 
less,  or  may  indeed  be  intermixed  with  tracts 
in  which  actual  ana'stliesia  exists.  The 
bladder  may  at  last  be  paralysed ;  and  re- 
spiration may  be  most  gravely  interfered  with, 
so  that  distmbance  of  this  function,  as  well 
as  of  the  heart's  action,  may  be  the  actual 
cause  of  death. 

These  symptoms  are,  in  all  probability,  as 
Erb  maintains,  due  in  very  great  part  to  the 
inflannnatory  and  other  changes  by  which 
the  anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  are 
implicated.  Others  may  be  due  to  extensions 
of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  substance 
of  the  spinal  cord,  thus  leaving  a  somewhat 
uncertain  minority  of  symptoms  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  mere  implication  of  the 
pia  mater  itself. 

The  grouping  of  symptoms  is  apt  to  vary 
much  in  different  cases,  according  as  there  is 
or  is  not  the  coexistence  of  a  cerebral  menin- 
gitis ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this  complication, 
according  as  the  inflammation  is  more  or  less 
localised  in  different  regions  of  the  cord,  or 
general  in  its  distribution.  Much  will  depend 
also  upon  the  severity  of  the  process,  and 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord  becomes  involved  in  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — Fever  ;  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs,  greatly  aggravated  by  movement ;  to- 
gether with  stiffness  of  the  neck,  trunk,  or 
limbs ;  local  muscular  spasms  ;  hypericsthesia 
of  the  skin ;  retention  of  faeces  and  urine ; 
dyspnoea ;  with  a  tendency  in  the  later  stages 
to  the  supervention  of  paresis,  or  actual 
paralysis  of  limbs — these  are  the  sj'mptoms, 
the  combination  of  which  to  a  marked  ex- 
tent becomes  almost  typical  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis. 

Its  complication  with  a  basal  cerebral 
meningitis  is,  amongst  other  signs,  chiefly 
indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  head- 
ache, slight  delirium  or  stupor,  paralysis  of 


ocular  muscles,  difficulty  in  deglutition,  loss 
of  speech,  or  convulsions.  The  presence  of 
many  of  such  symptoms  may,  from  their 
great  importance,  tend  to  dwarf  or  obscure 
those  due  to  the  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
meninges  alone  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  absent  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  in- 
flammation has  not  also  involved  the  base  of 
the  brain. 

The  fact  that  a  meningitis  is  spinal  in 
seat,  and  unaccompanied  vvitli  cerebral  symp- 
toms, is  of  itself  exceedingly  good  evidence  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  tubercular  form  of  the 
affection. 

To  settle  the  question,  which  membranes 
of  the  cord  are  inflamed  in  any  given  case, 
we  must  be  guided  much  by  what  we  can 
learn  concei-ning  the  causal  conditions  and 
the  distribution  of  the  inflammation,  rather 
than  by  any  at  present  known  differences  in 
the  grouping  of  symptoms.  Thus  inflamma- 
tions of  idiopathic  origin,  or  those  which  are 
cerebro-spinal  in  seat,  will  almost  invariably 
be  found  to  be  instances  of  leptomeningitis ; 
whilst  those  set  up  as  a  result  of  caries  of  the 
vertebrae,  or  as  a  sequence  of  a  sloughing 
sacral  bedsore,  are  certainly  much  more 
prone  to  take  the  form  of  pachymeningitis,  or 
of  this  in  combination  with  arachnitis. 

In  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  spinal 
meningitis  from  other  .affections,  it  may  be 
said  that  a  very  slight  amount  of  attention 
to  the  nature  of  the  pains  and  attendant 
conditions  will  suffice  to  avoid  the  mistake 
of  supposing  them  to  be  rheumatic  in  nature. 
And,  sunilarly,  the  absence  of  trismus  in 
the  early  stages,  and  of  any  extremely  well- 
marked  exaltation  of  reflex  excitability,  to- 
gether with  the  presence  of  severe  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs,  will  be  negative  and 
positive  characters  sufficient  for  distinguish- 
ing spinal  meningitis  from  tetanus. 

Another  disease  with  which  spinal  menin- 
gitis is  liable  to  be  confounded  is  acute 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord.  But  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  easy  in  the  early  stages ; 
and  the  history  of  the  course  of  the  affection 
will  guide  us  later  on,  when  symptoms  of 
actual  paralysis  may  have  become  developed. 
Still,  in  certain  cases,  a  spinal  meningitis 
may  entail  a  softening  of  the  cord  to  a 
marked  extent,  and  then  the  symptoms  of 
the  primary  affection  will  gradually  be 
merged  in  those  of  the  other  which  it 
induces. 

A  very  rare  condition,  once  met  with  by 
the  present  writer,  is,  he  thinks,  almost 
impossible  to  be  diagnosed  from  spinal 
meningitis — that  is,  where  a  sarcomatous 
or  carcinomatous  new-growth  springs  up 
rapidly  throughout  the  spinal  pia  mater  in 
the  situation  usually  occupied  by  lymph  or 
p\is,  especially  when,  as  in  the  instance 
referred  to,  the  disease  seems  to  be  the 
direct  sequence  of  a  fall  from  a  height  or 
over  a  flight  of  steps,  and  death  takes  place 
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within  a  period  of  two  or  tliree  months  (see 
Trans.  I'ath.  Hoc,  1887,  p.  31). 

I'KOGN'osis.  —  Tho  pro;;iiosis  of  spinal 
UH'uinjjitis  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
nature  of  the  ■i)riniary  or  causal  conditions; 
upon  tlie  question  whether  the  disease  shows 
a  tendency  to  extend  to  tlie  cerebral 
nienniges ;  upon  the  severity  with  which  it 
implicates  the  cervical  region  of  tho  cord; 
and  also  to  some  extent  upon  the  age  and 
general  state  of  health  of  the  person  attacked. 

Spinal  meningitis  is  a  disease  whicli  proves 
fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  in  a  very 
large  percentage  of  cases;  complete  recovery 
is  certainly  a  rare  exception ;  but  late  and 
jiartial  recovery — that  is,  after  the  disease  has 
lasted  long,  and  witli  the  remainder  of  some 
amount  of  muscular  atrophy  or  incurable 
paralysis  -  is  a  little  more  frecpient.  In  such 
cases  the  disease  after  a  time  lapses  into  a 
chronic  condition,  and  the  patient  very  gra- 
dually recovers,  except,  perhaps,  for  such  in- 
curable sequehe  as  are  above  mentioned. 
But  even  in  these  cases  tending  towards 
recovery,  a  relapse  is  most  easily  bronglit 
al)out,  owing  to  the  recommencement  of  tho 
disease  in  an  acute  form. 

Where  spinal  meningitis  supervenes  upon 
a  sloughing  bed-sore  existing  in  a  case  of 
paraplegia,  the  end  is  usually  not  far  distant. 
The  gravity  of  any  case  of  spinal  meningitis 
is  also  always  greatly  enhanced  when  the 
disease  spreads  to  the  cerebral  meninges. 
And,  so  tar  as  the  spinal  meninges  tliem- 
pelves  are  concerned,  any  great  intensity  of 
the  intlammatory  process  in  the  cervical 
region  is  always  of  the  gravest  import, 
because  of  the  liability  to  seccmdarj'  implica- 
tion of  the  cord  itself  in  these  regions,  either 
structurally  or  functionally,  and  the  bring- 
ing about  from  this  cause  of  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
circulation.  A  continuously  rising  temjjera- 
ture  in  such  a  case — to  lOo^  and  onwards — 
is  also  of  fatiU.  import. 

Treatmknt. — The  severity  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis is  apt  to  prompt  to  the  use  of  active 
measures  of  questionable  utility;  among  these 
may  be  cited  free  local  blood-letting,  the  free 
application  of  ice  to  the  spine,  and  active 
piu-gation.  It  is  ditlicult,  too,  to  say  on  what 
principle  it  is  thought  absolutely  necessary 
to  apply  cold  when  we  have  to  do  with  an 
inflammation  within  the  spinal  canal  or 
within  the  cranium,  whilst  we  almost  always 
apply  heat  externally  ui  the  case  of  an  in- 
flamed pleura,  an  inflamed  peritoneum,  or 
even  an  inflamed  skin- tract.  Probably  the 
application  of  ice  in  such  cases  tends  to 
alleviate  pain,  so  that  where  this  is  great  its 
use  may  bring  much  relief  to  present  suf- 
fering, when  hot  applications  would  only 
aggravate  it.  But  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  in  meningeal  inflammation  (whether 
spinal  or  cerebral)  increased  fulness  of 
vessels  around  sensitive    organs  shut  in  bv 


imyielding  walls  almost  necessarily  leads 
to  aggravation  of  pain,  tho  ajjplication  of 
heat  would  probably'  be  more  beneficial  than 
that  of  cold,  so  far  as  tho  possible  resolution 
of  the  inflammatory  condition  itself  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  patient  sliould  certainly  bo  kept  in  a 
cool,  quiet  room,  and  lying  either  on  his 
side,  or,  if  possible,  on  his  face  on  a  com- 
fortable bed.  Ho  should  bo  well  supiilied 
with  spoon  diet  of  the  most  nourishing  de- 
scription, together  with  eggs  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  stimulants,  according  to  tho 
indications  presented  by  his  symptoms  and 
general  condition. 

Iodine  liniment  may  be  painted  along 
each  side  of  the  spine  in  the  allected  region 
every  second  or  third  day.  Pain  should 
also  be  eased  bj'  opium  or  morphine ;  in 
fact,  an  opiate  treatment  maj-  be  resorted  to 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  When 
oi)ium  and  morphine  do  not  ngree,  or  are 
not  adiuissible,  Indian  hemp  would  be 
worthy  of  trial  as  a  meio  anodyne ;  or  we 
must  fall  back  upon  bromide  of  potassium 
and  chloral  hydrate,  though  the  latter  must 
be  used  with  great  caution  where  the  heart's 
action  is  slow,  irregular,  and  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Belladonna  and  ergot  have  also 
been  recommended,  on  somewhat  doubtful 
grounds,  as  anti-inflammatory  remedies  in 
spinal  meningitis. 

We  ought,  in  fact,  to  endeavour  to  combat 
the  most  urgent  symptoms  as  much  as 
possible,  even  if  we  cannot,  by  counter- 
irritants  and  by  tho  judicious  use  of  drugs, 
modify  tho  coiu-so  of  the  inflammation. 
Also  by  suitable  feeding  and  judicious 
nursing  wo  should  endeavour  to  tide  the 
patient  through  the  disease.  And  if,  hap- 
pily, the  activity  of  the  inflammatory  process 
subsides,  the  most  unremitting  attention  will 
still  be  required  to  protect  the  patient  against 
a  relajise.  Should  his  condition  otherwise 
admit  of  it,  the  absorption  of  inflammatory 
products  would,  in  this  stage,  be  likely  to 
be  promoted  by  the  use  of  a  small  dose  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  (such  as  one-sixteenth 
of  a  grain  for  an  adult),  in  combination  with 
increasing  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  At 
the  same  time,  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
restore  the  patient's  general  health,  and  to 
combat  the  emaciation  which  the  disease 
itself  usually  involves. 

H.  Charltox  Bastian. 

MENINGES,  SPINAL,  Huemor- 
rhage  into  or  upon. — Synox.:  Haniator- 
rachi.s;  Meningeal  Apoplexy  (Spinal). 

Effusions  of  blood  upon,  between,  or  beneath 
the  spinal  meninges  are  altogether  rare  events, 
contrasting  notably  in  this  respect  with  the 
comparative  frequency  of  parallel  conditions 
on  the  side  of  the  cerebral  meninges. 

iKrioLOGV. — Among  the  causes  of  menin- 
geal hemorrhages,  stabs,  blows,  or  falls  will 
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hold  a  first  rank.  After  these  causes  we 
should  have  to  cite  impedimeuts  to  the  cir- 
culation of  blood,  occasioned  by  various 
respiratory  or  muscular  spasms,  occurring 
either  in  the  com'se  of  whooping-cough,  or 
during  some  more  than  usually  violent  con- 
vulsive attack — epileptic,  tetanic,  or  other. 
The  lifting  of  heavy  weights,  or  other  great 
voluntary  muscular  exertions,  may  likewise 
at  times  prove  causes  of  spinal  meningeal 
haemorrhage.  Occasionally,  however,  it  oc- 
curs independently  of  any  such,  or  of  other 
readily  assignable  causes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Fluid  blood  or 
blood-clots  may  exist  in  relation  with  the 
spinal  meninges  in  three  different  situations. 

The  most  frequent  site  of  such  hiemorrhage 
is  (1)  outside  the  din-a  mater,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  arches.  Here  large  clots  are 
sometimes  found,  wholly  or  more  frequently 
in  part  surrounding  the  dura  mater  in  the 
region  in  which  the  hipinorrhage  has  occm'red. 
Where  the  effusion  is  large,  the  cord  itself 
may  be  distinctly  compressed,  but  even 
smaller  effusions  may  produce  some  amount 
of  compression  of  nerve-roots.  A  clot  in 
this  situation,  as  in  other  sites,  will,  of 
course,  become  much  modified  in  appearance 
with  age. 

Clots  and  more  or  less  fluid  blood  may 
also,  but  more  rarely,  be  met  with  (2)  inside 
the  dura  mater,  within  the  so-called  arachnoid 
sac.  This  occurs  perhaps  most  frequently  as 
a  mere  sequence  of  a  similar  hemorrhage 
taking  place  in  the  cerebral  meninges,  the 
blood  simply  gravitating  into  the  spinal 
canal.  Sometimes,  however,  especially  in 
cases  of  spinal  pachymeningitis,  blood  is 
actually  effused  in  this  situation — and  that 
where  the  internal  surface  of  the  dura  mater 
is  much  more  vascular  than  natural.  The 
opening  of  a  thoracic  or  abdominal  aneurysm 
may  also  very  rarely  take  place  into  the 
spinal  canal,  and  thus  produce  sudden  and 
grave  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Much  smaller  extravasations  of  blood  are 
also  met  with  (.3)  beneath  the  arachnoid  and 
within  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater,  over 
areas  perhaps  small  in  extent  longitudinally, 
but  more  or  less  embracing  the  cord  in  one 
or  more  regions.  The  cord  or  nerve-roots 
may,  however,  be  decidedly  compressed  by 
such  haemorrhages,  even  when  they  are  small 
in  amoimt,  owing  to  the  space  into  which  the 
effusion  takes  place  being  comparatively 
shallow. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  these  affec- 
tions are  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
vague  and  ill-defined.  They  may  be  much 
obscured  by  the  causal  conditions.  In  other 
cases  they  will  vary  in  distinctness  according 
to  the  amount  and  abruptness  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. 

As  a  rule,  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  sudden. 
Pain  in  the  region  of  the  spine,  in  which  the 
haemorrhage  exists,  or  radiating  thence  along 


the  nerves  emanating  from  this  region,  may 
be  the  first  symptom.  More  rarely,  muscular 
twitchings  or  spasms  may  exist,  either  alone 
or  with  pains.  These  symptoms,  dependent 
upon  irritation  and  compression  of  sensory 
and  motor  nerve-roots,  are  at  other  times 
almost  wholly  absent.  There  may  then  be 
as  abiding  symptoms  mere  numbness  or 
tingling  in  the  parts  affected,  together  with 
a  sense  of  weight  and  paresis  in  the  limbs. 
Actual  paralysis  is  rare ;  and  even  when  it 
is  present,  the  rectum  and  bladder  mostly 
escape. 

Where  pain  exists,  there  is  often  stiffness 
of  the  spine  ;  and  these  in  combination  greatly 
interfere  with  movement.  Febrile  reaction 
is  usually  absent  or  very  slight.  The  severity 
of  the  symptoins  may  abate  after  a  day  or 
two,  leaving  only  more  or  less  paresis.  In 
the  case  of  large  haemorrhages,  however,  with 
extensive  compression  of  the  spinal  cord, 
death  may  be  rapid,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  some  hours  or  of  a  day  or  two. 

The  symptoms  will  vary  as  the  effused 
blood  presses  upon  the  cord  in  the  cervical, 
the  dorsal,  or  the  lumbar  region.  Where 
the  effusion  is  in  the  cervical  region  in  a 
traumatic  case,  in  which  there  is  obvious 
head-injury  with  a  condition  of  stupor,  it  is 
almost  certain  not  to  be  diagnosed.  Tlie 
patient  is  not  sensible  enough  to  complain 
of  pain ;  and  the  irregular  respiration  and 
small  disordered  pulse,  with  slight  tremor  or 
rigidity  of  one  or  both  upper  extremities,  may 
with  more  probability  be  ascribed  to  multiple 
head-lesions — as  actually  happened  in  a  case 
which  recently  came  under  the  writer's 
notice. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  impossible  to  dia- 
gnose haemorrhage  into  the  spinal  meninges 
in  cases  where  it  occurs  as  a  concomitant 
of  other  grave  diseases — such  as  tetanus, 
eclampsia,  or  cerebral  haemorrhage  ;  and  also 
in  cases  where  it  merely  complicates  a  trau- 
matic injury  of  the  spinal  cord  itself.  In 
other  cases,  the  presence  of  certain  causal 
conditions,  together  with  the  abrupt  com- 
mencement of  spinal  symptoms  in  such 
combinations  as  have  been  above  referred  to, 
is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  diagnose  it  from 
haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord, 
as  well  as  from  meningitis,  or  acute  softening 
(see  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of).  The  gradual 
onset  of  the  symptoms  arising  from  tumours 
of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  spinal  meninges, 
makes  it  more  easy  to  separate  these  affec- 
tions from  meningeal  haemorrhages. 

Prognosis.  —  Spinal  meningeal  haemor- 
rhages are  as  a  class  decidedly  less  grave 
than  meningeal  tumours.  They  are  unlike 
the  latter,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  the  worst 
symptoms  attendant  upon  them  are  produced 
at  once,  instead  of  being  only  very  slowly 
evolved ;  so  that  after  a  short  time,  unless 
the  blood  effused  happen  to  have  produced 
a   certain    amount    of    compression    of  the 
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spinal  cord,  the  symptoms  gradually  diiiii- 
iiish  in  severity.  Lar;,'e  extra-mcniii-^oiil 
hffimorrliafjt'S,  comprt-ssinfj  the  cervical  rc- 
pion  of  the  cord,  are  by  far  the  most  serious 
forms  of  this  affection. 

Thkatment.— In  the  treatment  of  s].inal 
meningeal  hieniorrhage  the  patient  must,  of 
course,  he  kept  perfectly  (jniet  and  in  the 
recumbent  position.  Spoon  diet  should  be 
administered  for  a  few  days ;  and  vascular 
sedatives,  such  as  aconite,  maybe  given  with 
advantage.  Some  recommend  active  purga- 
tion, and  the  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  spinal  column  by  cup- 
ping or  leeches.  These  measures,  however, 
are  of  questionable  utility,  and  the  former 
especially  nnght  easily  do  positive  harm. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  extra- 
meningeal  form  of  the  disease,  a  surgical 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  compressing 
blood-clot  may  be  advisable. 

H.  CU.\RLT0N  BaSTIAN. 

MENINGES,  SPINAL,  New- 
Growths  and  Adventitious  Products 
of. — This  subject  requires  no  very  lengthy 
discussion.  As  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
such  growths  and  products  springing  from  or 
connected  with  the  cerebral  meninges,  the 
symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  are  in  the 
main  referable  to  irritation  and  pressure 
upon  adjacent  portions  of  the  nerve-centres, 
or  upon  certain  nerve-roots.  The  symptoms, 
therefore,  of  meningeal  growths  or  adven- 
titious products  are  almost,  if  not  ijuite, 
indistinguishal'le  from  those  produced  by 
similar  bodies  in  the  spinal  cord. 

The  sections  on  special  symptoms  and  dia- 
gnosis which  might  otiierwise  have  apjjcared 
here  may  be  suppressed ;  and  the  reader  be 
referred  for  their  equivalents  to  what  he  will 
find  under  the  head  of  Spinal  Cord,  S])ecial 
Diseases  of. 

We  shall  now  merely  give  a  few  details 
concerning  tlie  ictiology,  nature,  and  precise 
sites  of  the  various  new-growths  and  adven- 
titious products  that  may  be  nact  with  in 
connexion  with  tlie  spinal  meninges,  and 
shall  supplement  these  details  with  some 
few  general  remarks  bearing  upon  the  pro- 
gnosis and  treatment  of  such  affections. 

/Etiology.  —  In  accounting  for  certain 
tumours,  such  as  those  of  a  syphilitic,  of  a 
scrofulous,  or  of  a  cancerous  type,  we  may 
fall  back  upon  the  existence  of  a  general 
■  predisposition ' ;  though  what  determines 
the  appearance  of  such  tumours  in  this  or 
that  particular  situation  generally  remains 
as  mucii  a  matter  of  uncertainty  as  when 
the  growths  are  solitary  or  of  non-diathetic 
origin.  Among  such  determining  or  exciting 
causes  only  one  of  those  usually  cited  seems 
to  be  of  real  potency,  namely,  the  occurrence 
of  blows  or  injuries  of  various  kinds.  'J'hese 
certainly  appear  at  times  to  be  —  in  the 
spinal  meninges  as  m  other  situations — the 


immediately  exciting  causes  of  certain  new- 
grontlis. 

Parasites,  such  as  cysticerci  and  liydatids, 
gain  entry  to  the  system  in  the  way  men- 
tioned in  the  articles  on  these  subjects;  but 
something  so  indefinite  or  accidental  as  to  be 
spoken  of  by  us  as  '  chance  '  will  determine 
their  appearance  in  this  or  that  particular 
tissue  or  organ. 

A.  New-Growths. — (a)  Cancer. — Cancer 
occurs  most  frequently  m  the  spinal  meninges, 
not  as  a  primary  affection,  but  by  extendmg 
to  them  from  a  previous  cancerous  growth 
in  one  of  the  adjacent  vertebriB.  The  space 
within  the  spinal  canal  being  very  limited, 
such  a  tumour  soon  begins  to  press  injuri- 
ously upon  nerve-roots  and  upon  the  cord 
itself,  in  rare  cases,  however,  a  cancerous 
new-growth  may  start  from  the  spinal  dura 
mater. 

(h)  Tubercular  growths. — These  masses 
are  met  with  principally  in  cases  of  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  spinal  colunm,  and 
especially  where  angular  curvature  is  pro- 
duced, though  they  are  not  confined  to  these 
more  severe  forms  of  vertebral  caries.  Case- 
ating  growths  are  in  such  cases  apt  to  extend 
from  the  vertebriP,  so  as  to  infiltrate  the  dura 
mater,  and  then  produce  fungating  excres- 
cences on  its  inner  surface.  Small  isolated 
scrofiilous  tumours,  the  so-called  '  tuber- 
cular '  growths,  may  also  be  met  with, 
though  more  rarely  than  in  the  cerebrum, 
springing  from  the  spinal  pia  mater,  and 
more  or  less  imbedding  themselves  in  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(c)  Si/2)hilomata. — Syphilitic  growths  are 
also  decidedly  less  frccpient  in  connexion 
with  the  spinal  than  with  the  cerebral  me- 
ninges. Small  tumours  may,  however,  spring 
either  from  the  dura  nuiter  or  from  the 
arachnoid  and  ])ia  mater.  Or,  instead  of 
well-defined  tumours,  there  may  be  thicken- 
ings of  the  membranes  in  some  part  of  their 
extent,  and  adhesions  between  one  another 
and  the  surface  of  the  cord,  by  means 
of  opaque,  yellowish  -  white,  gummatous 
gi'owths. 

{(J)  Sarcomata. —  Sarcomatotis  tumours  of 
all  kinds  may  be  met  with  in  connexion 
with  the  spinal  meninges.  s))ringmg  occa- 
sionally from  the  dma  mater,  but  more  com- 
monly from  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater. 
Instead  of  being  distinctly  circumscribed, 
such  growths  may  exist  in  the  form  of  dif- 
fuse intiltrations,  invading  the  i)ia  mater  all 
round  the  cord  for  a  variable  extent.  In 
one  remarkable  case  the  writer  met  with  a 
growth  of  this  kind  involving  the  pia  mater 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
cord,  which  was  most  developed  on  its 
lateral  and  posterior  aspects.  Here  in  some 
places  the  layer  of  new-growth  was  about 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  cord 
was  notably  compressed  in  its  postero-lateral 
aspects  {Trans.  Fath.  Soc,  18S7,  p.  31). 
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(e)  Myxomata. —  Myxomata  are  met  with 
in  the  form  of  small  cireuiuseribed  tumours, 
springing  mostly  from  the  pia  luater.  The 
writer  has  seen  one  about  the  size  of  a  very 
large  almond  situated  on,  and  greatly  com- 
pressing, the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 
Its  presence  was  associated  witli  very  ob- 
scure and  ill-dehned  symptoms  during  hfe. 

(/)  Tubercle. — Tubercles  in  the  ioriQ  of 
'  grey  granulations '  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  See  Meninges,  Spinal,  Inflamma- 
tion of,  Simple  Idiopathic  and  Tubercular. 

ig)  Fibromata,  (h)  Lipomata,  and  (i)  En- 
c7(o;/rf;'OJHrtia.— These  various  kinds  of  new- 
growth  have  been  met  with  occasionally, 
but  principally  in  connexion  with  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  dura  mater. 

(k)  Osteoiiiata. — These  formations  are  here 
of  no  clinical  significance,  though  they  are 
much  more  common  in  persons  of  all  ages 
on  the  spinal  than  on  the  cerebral  meninges. 
The}'  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  form  of  smaU 
bony  plates  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  arachnoid.  Sometimes  a  limited  'ossi- 
fication '  of  the  dura  mater  is  also  met  with. 

B.  Adventitious  Products. — Para- 
sites.—  The  same  two  kinds  of  parasites  may 
be  found  in  connexion  with  the  spinal  me- 
ninges as  we  have  aheady  had  to  refer  to 
in  connexion  with  those  of  the  cerebrum — 
namely,  the  small  ana  often  numerous  cijsti- 
cerci,  as  well  as  the  more  solitary  and  larger 
hydatids.  The  latter  may  be  found  witliin 
tlie  dura  mater,  but  they  have  been  met  with 
much  more  frequently  outside  this  mem- 
brane, often  forming  large  tumours  conti- 
guous to  the  spinal  canal.  These  are  the 
only  adventitious  products  of  any  import- 
ance which  occur  in,  or  in  relation  with,  the 
spinal  meninges. 

Prognosis. — As  a  class  these  affections  are 
grave,  tending  to  produce,  with  some  excep- 
tions, vaiious  irregular  forms  of  paralysis, 
and  ultimately  death,  though  this  latter  may 
take  place  only  after  the  expiration  of  two, 
three,  or  more  years.  The  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  tumours  and  parasites,  as  a  rule, 
go  on  increasing  in  severity  ;  and  the  gravity 
of  the  prognosis  will  depend  much  upon  their 
rapidity  of  growth,  as  evidenced  by  the  in- 
crease of  signs  of  severe  compression  of  the 
cord  or  of  its  nerve-roots,  in  connexion  with 
the  state  of  other  organs.  The  supervention 
of  obstinate  bed-sores,  and  paralysis  with  in- 
flammation of  the  bladder,  may  at  last  gi-eatly 
hasten  the  fatal  termination. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  tumours 
or  parasites  within  the  spinal  canal,  our  ef- 
forts must  be  in  the  main  directed  to  restor- 
ing or  improving  the  general  health  of  the 
patient,  and  to  combating  the  more  urgent 
symptoms  that  may  arise — such  as  pain, 
spasms,  paralysis,  sleeplessness,  bed  -  sores, 
and  cystitis.  Where,  however,  we  have  to 
deal  with  gi-owths  of  syphilitic  origin,  we 
can   attack   the   disease   itself  by  means  of 
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drugs.  Under  the  influence  of  small  doses 
of  mercury  and  increasing  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  patient's  condition  may  often 
be  marvellously  improved,  though  the  relief 
is  perhaj^is  not  so  striking  as  in  cases  where 
syphilis  affects  the  cerebral  meninges,  because 
in  this  latter  disease  the  symptoms  are  more 
varied  in  nature,  and  more  dependent  upon 
added  functional  complications. 

In  cases  of  hydatids  and  also  of  tumours 
in  connexion  with  the  spinal  meninges,  the 
question  of  the  possible  relief  of  the  patient 
by  means  of  a  surgical  operation  should 
always  be  entertained.  The  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  this  direction  are  considerable  in  the 
case  of  hydatids ;  and  in  many  cases  also 
where  circumscribed  meningeal  tumours 
exist  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  a 
skilful  operation  may  effect  a  cure,  or,  at  all 
events,  bring  great  relief  for  a  time. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MENINGOCELE.— See  Brain,  Mal- 
formations of;  and  Skull,  Diseases  and  De- 
formities of. 

MENINGO-CEREBRITIS.— A  name 
given  to  a  pathological  condition  in  which 
inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  extends  in- 
some  regions  of  the  cerebrum  so  as  to  impli- 
cate the  subjacent  cortical  substance.  The 
fact  of  such  an  extension  is  much  less  cap- 
able of  being  diagnosed  during  life  than  of 
being  discovered  after  death,  but  it  may  then 
be  recognised  by  the  existence  of  superficial 
softening  of  the  brain-substance,  together 
with  a  more  or  less  marked  increase  of  vas- 
cularity. This  condition  probably  always 
exists  to  a  certain  extent  in  meningitis,  and 
might  reveal  itself  on  careful  microscopical 
examination — although  the  inflammatory 
changes  may  not  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  pi-oduce  an  easily  appreciable  amount  of 
softening. 

MENINGO-MYELITIS  is  a  term 
used  to  indicate  a  condition  in  which  inflam- 
mation of  the  spinal  meninges  has  extended 
to  the  surface  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  evi- 
dence of  such  an  extension  has  usually  been 
supposed  to  depend  upon  the  existence  of  an 
appreciable  amount  of  siq^erficial  softening. 
But  minor  changes  of  an  inflammatory  type, 
capable  of  recognition  by  the  microscope, 
may  also  liere  exist  with  frequency,  as 
P.  Schultze  has  shown,  although  they  may 
fall  short  of  entailmg  actual  softening. 

MENOPAUSE  iixriw,  the  menses  ;  and 
TTaiiaii,  a  cessation). — The  natural  cessation 
of  the  menstrual  flow,  or  '  change  of  life  "  in 
the  female.     See  Change  of  Life. 

MENORRHAGIA  {nyyii.ihe  menses; 
and  prjyvvfii,  I  burst  forth). — Over-abundant 
menstruation,  whether  due  to  excessive  quan- 
tity or  to  undue  frequency.  See  Menses  or 
Menstruation,  Disorders  of. 
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MENSES  or  MENSTRUATION, 
Disoi'ders  of. — Synun.  :  Fr.  Trouhlrn  dc  In 
Menstruation;  Ger.  Storungcn  des  Momits- 
Jlusses  ;  Stiirungcn  der  Menstruation. 

Menstruation  is  the  pcrioilic  discliarge  of 
a  saiifiuineoiis  Htiid  from  the  female  genera- 
tive organs.  The  discliarge  continues  each 
time  for  from  three  to  eight  days.  It  varies 
in  quantity  in  diflVreut  subjects.  The  esti- 
mation of  this  is  surrounded  by  great  difh- 
culties  ;  usually,  however,  the  quantity  is 
from  four  to  six  or  eight  ounces.  It  takes 
place  monthly;  that  is,  a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  days  intervenes  from  the  appearance 
of  one  flow  to  the  appearance  of  the  next 
following.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  in- 
terval is  less  than  twenty-eight,  and  may  be 
as  short  as  twenty-one  days ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  niay  he  prolonged  to  thirty-one  days, 
and  the  function  be  still  performed  normally. 
The  discharge  does  not  appear  during  child- 
hood or  old  age.  It  usually  appears  for  the 
first  time  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth 
years,  and  for  the  last  time  between  the 
forty-third  and  forty-eighth  ;  but  it  may  ap- 
pear as  early  as  the  nmth,  and  continue  to 
appear  regularly  afterwards  up  to  the  fifty- 
third  or  tifty-tifth  year.  The  ftmction  is 
suspended  during  pregnancy,  and,  as  a  rule, 
during  lactation.  The  som'ce  of  the  dis- 
charge is  the  body  of  the  uterus.  It  is  not 
due  to  a  congestion  or  an  erection  of  that 
organ,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  to  the 
degeneration,  disintegration,  and  removal  of 
the  so-called  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus — the  decidua  menstruahs.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  degeneration  and  disintegra- 
tion, the  vessels  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus  are  opened,  and  ha-morrhage  follows. 
The  ultimate  cause  of  the  discharge  is  said 
to  be  the  separation  of  ova  ;  such,  however, 
is  not  the  case  in  every  instance,  for  men- 
struation may  take  place  without  the  dis- 
charge of  an  ovum,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
ova  may  be  separated  from  the  ovary  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  menstruation.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  func- 
tion is  in  some  manner  dependent  on  the 
ovaries,  for  when  the  latter  have  been 
removed  menstruation  ceases. 

The  fluid  is  not  in  all  cases  sanguineous : 
indeed  its  bloody  character  may  be  regarded 
as  accidental,  though  present  in  the  infinite 
majority  of  cases.  It  may,  however,  be 
easily  understood  that  the  disintegration  and 
removal  of  the  decidua  menstrualis,  which 
is  the  essential  factor  in  menstruation,  may 
be  effected  without  the  occurrence  of  hiemor- 
rhage,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in 
so-called  '  white  menstniation '  such  is  the 
case. 

For  the  due  performance  of  the  function 
two  conditions  are  essential,  namely,  sound 
general  health,  and  normally  developed  or- 
gans of  generation.  Disorders  of  the  men- 
strual process  may  be  brought  about  by  very 


many  conditions.  These  disorders  are  gene- 
rally divided  into:  I.  Amenorrlur.a,  where 
the  discharge  is  absent,  or  deficient  in  quan- 
tity. II.  Dijsvicnorrhcp.a,  where  the  i'lmc- 
tion  is  performed  with  dilliculty  and  pain. 
III.  Menorrhagia,  where  the  discharge  is 
profuse. 

I.  Amenorrhoea.— Syxon.:  Yt.  Ami-ncr- 
rhec;  Ger.  Amenorrlto'c. 

jEtiology  and  Symptoms. — Amenorrha>a 
is  dependent  either  on  (/rncral  states  ;  or  on 
local  pathological  conditions — that  is,  on 
lesions  of  the  uterus  and  o\  aries. 

(1)  All  conditions  or  induences  which  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  blood,  or  which  act  un- 
favourably on  nutrition,  may  be  causes  of 
amenorrluea.  The  most  common  of  these 
is  the  demand  made  on  the  system  in  the 
development  of  the  ajjtitude  for  conceiition. 
the  growth  and  separation  of  ova,  and  the 
performance  of  the  menstrual  function.  At 
this  time  the  breasts  develop,  the  ovaries 
and  uterus  enlarge,  the  pelvis  grows,  and  the 
whole  form  becomes  altered.  Many  women 
who  during  childhood  have  enjoyed  appa- 
rently jierfect  health,  as  they  approach 
puberty' become  gradually  or  suddenly  ana'mic 
or  chlorotic,  without  any  assignable  cause 
other  than  the  demand  made  on  nutrition  by 
the  process  of  development  through  which 
they  at  the  time  pass.  Nutrition  becomes 
impaired,  tastes  perverted,  pains  of  a  neur- 
algic character  are  felt  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  the  menstrual  discharge  does  not 
appear,  or  it  may  appear  once  scantily  and 
then  at  irregular  intervals,  or  it  may  dis- 
appear for  months  or  even  years.  All  the 
symptoms  of  aniemia  are  present,  and  the 
patient  is  languid  and  listless,  lacks  energy, 
and  is  in  more  or  less  constant  suffering.  The 
above  com'se  of  events  may  take  place  even 
in  cases  where  the  sm-roundings  are  favour- 
able to  healthy  development.  Hygienic  con- 
ditions, however,  play  a  most  important  part 
in  the  proper  development  of  the  female 
functions,  and  when  the  surroundings  are 
unfavourable,  evil  is  sure  to  follow.  Want  of 
food  or  improper  food,  want  of  fresh  air  or 
impiu'e  air,  want  of  exercise,  foul  gases, 
malaria,  are  prolific  causes  of  failure  or  im- 
perfection in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  young  girl,  and  are  common  causes  of 
amenorrhcea.  Disease  also  is  by  no  means 
an  infre()uent  cause  of  the  condition  under 
consideration,  such  as  phthisis,  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  diseases  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and 
nervous  system.  Emotion,  fright,  or  grief, 
change  of  air  and  food  (as  when  girls  go  from 
the  country  to  London),  and  cold,  may  arrest 
or  suspend  the  monthly  discharge. 

(2)  But  amenorrha'a  may  be  due  to  local 
conditions.  These  are  absence  or  disease  of 
the  ovaries,  of  the  uterus,  or  of  both ;  and 
imperfect  development  of  one  or  both  organs. 

In  cases  where  the  ovaries  are  absent,  the 
change  in  form,  from  girl  to  woman,  which 
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takes  place  at  puberty,  does  not  oocur.  The 
girl  grows  but  does  not  develop.  A  xnasculine 
appearance  supervenes,  the  breasts  remain 
small,  the  pelvis  narrow,  the  voice  becomes 
manly  and  harsh,  a  beard  may  grow  on  the 
face,  sexual  passion  is  absent,  and  the  health 
remains  good. 

When  the  uterus  alone  is  wanting,  there 
may  be  no  indication  of  the  condition  in  the 
state  of  the  general  health  or  development, 
and  local  examination  is  necessary  in  order 
to  detect  the  circumstance.  In  these  cases 
the  vagina  terminates  in  a  cul  de  sac,  and 
the  uterus  cannot  be  felt  on  examination. 
On  introducing  a  finger  into  the  rectum  and 
a  sound  into  the  bladder,  it  is  found  that  the 
two  organs  are  in  contact,  and  that  there  is 
no  uterus  between  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, as  a  rule,  one  or  two  small  fibrous 
masses  representing  the  iiterus. 

Certain  diseases,  as  scrofulous  abscess  and 
atrophy,  which  involve  the  whole  substance 
of  the  ovaries,  and  also  atrojjhy  of  the  womb, 
may  cause  amenorrhcea. 

Amenorrhoea  from  retention. — In  these 
cases  the  sanguineous  discharge  is  separated, 
but  does  not  appear  externally,  owing  to 
atresia  of  the  genital  canal.  The  closure 
may  occur  at  any  point  between  the  os  uteri 
and  the  vaginal  orifice.  A  membrane  may 
close  the  os  tincae ;  the  hymen  may  be  im- 
perforate ;  the  vaghia  may  be  absent ;  or  its 
walls  may  be  adherent  at  any  part  of  its 
course,  or  along  the  whole  of  it.  The  occlu- 
sion may  be  congenital,  or  may  arise  from 
infiammation  during  childhood  or  after 
severe  labours.  In  these  cases  the  menstrual 
molimina  ai-e  periodically  present,  but  the 
catamenia  do  not  appear.  The  molimina 
increase  in  severity  from  month  to  month ; 
the  patient  has  pain  in  the  back  and  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  pelvis,  and  becomes  pale  and 
sallow  ;  the  abdomen  after  a  time  begins  to 
enlarge,  and  continues  to  increase  at  monthly 
intei'vals.  On  examination  a  tumour  having 
the  shape  of  the  enlarged  uterus  may  be  felt 
rising  from  the  pelvis.  It  is  smooth,  elastic, 
and  dull  on  jiereussion.  If  the  condition  be 
not  discovered,  the  distension  of  the  uterus 
may  go  on  to  rupture,  or  its  contents  may 
pass  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the 
abdomen,  causing  peritonitis  and  death. 

Diagnosis. —  Whenever  a  patient  suffers 
from  amenorrhea,  pregnancy  should  be 
thought  of.  If  this  state  can  be  excluded, 
the  general  condition  should  be  investigated. 
Anaemia  and  its  causes  should  be  sought  for. 
The  chest,  heart,  and  urine  should  be  ex- 
amined. If  there  be  no  general  condition  to 
account  for  the  amenorrlKea,  the  practitioner 
should  see  whether  the  breasts  and  jDelvis 
are  developed,  and  examine  the  vulva  and 
vagina  for  obstruction,  if  there  be  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  condition.  Finally,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  examine  the  uterus  and 
ovaries. 


Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  first 
form  of  amenorrhoea  is  the  treatment  of  the 
general  state.  If  there  be  want  of  constitu- 
tional vigour,  change  of  air,  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  mental  occupation,  but  not  severe, 
and  nourishing  diet  should  be  advised.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  should  be  attended  to ; 
and  gentle  aperients  and  salines  given  if  the 
tongue  be  foul ;  then  vegetable  tonics,  iron, 
iodides,  or  other  approj)riate  remedies.  No 
efforts  should  be  made  to  act  especially  upon 
the  uterus,  and  this  is  particularly  binding 
when  the  amenorrhoea  is  dependent  on 
phthisis,  Bright's  disease,  or  such-like  con- 
ditions. 

The  second  form  is  often  incurable.  In 
those  cases  in  which  the  uterus  and  ovaries 
are  absent  nothing  can  be  done.  If  the 
uterus  be  present,  but  imperfectly  developed, 
much  may  be  done  when  the  cases  are  seen 
early,  but  nothing  if  seen  late.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  promote  the  growth  and 
develojiment  of  the  uterus  by  local  treatment, 
but  without  success.  For  this  purpose  stem 
pessaries,  galvanic  pessaries,  and  irritants 
have  been  used,  but  with  only  injin-ious 
results.  In  these  cases,  whether  they  be 
seen  early  or  late,  local  treatment  is  of  no 
use,  while  general  treatment,  directed  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  favour  growth,  may 
prove  of  the  greatest  value.  Plenty  of  good 
plain  food,  walking  exercise  short  of  fatigue, 
and  freedom  from  school  and  hard  mental 
work,  are  the  means  which  favour  the  easy 
and  early  transition  from  girlhood  to  woman- 
hood ;  whilst  over-work,  sedentary  habits, 
deficient  or  bad  food,  and  bad  air  produce  a 
rich  harvest  of  physical  suffering  peculiar  to 
women. 

In  cases  of  retention  of  the  menses  from 
atresia  of  the  genital  canal,  an  outlet  must 
be  made  for  the  flow.  If  the  hymen  be  im- 
perforate it  should  be  divided,  and  the  fluid 
allowed  to  run  out.  In  cases  of  absence  of 
the  vagina,  a  canal  has  in  some  instances 
been  successfully  made.  This,  however, 
should  only  be  done  in  cases  in  which  the 
uterus  and  the  ovaries  are  developed.  In 
atresia  of  the  os  uteri  the  offending  structure 
should  be  divided  by  the  trocar  or  knife. 
These  operations  are  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  danger.  Patients  not 
infrequently  die  after  them  from  peritonitis 
or  shock.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  imperative  to  remove  the 
menstrual  fluid  retained,  for  unless  this  be 
accomplished  death  is  inevitable. 

II.  Dysmenorrhoea. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Dijs- 
menorrhee ;  Ger.  Dijsme)tor7'hoe. 

In  dysmenorrhoea,  menstruation  is  accom- 
panied by  pain — that  is,  pain  referable  to 
the  genital  organs.  This  pain  is  seated  in 
the  pelvis,  and  radiates  to  the  sacrum,  groins, 
and  thighs.  In  some  women  the  menstrual 
function  is  performed  without  pain  or  dis- 
comfort of  any  kind.     As  a  rule,  however, 
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they  suffer  inoro  or  less  from  dull  ac-hiuf,'  in 
tlie  pelvis,  backache,  headache,  lanf,'u<)r,  and 
lassitude  durinj,'  the  catunienial  flow.  When 
the  dull  achinf?  anioujits  to  sharp  pain,  tlie 
fimction  is  perforniod  abnoruuilly,  and  the 
woman  is  said  to  sulfor  from  d.vsmcnorrhfta. 
This  symptom  is  frecjuently  met  with,  and  in 
association  with  many  patholoj^ical  condi- 
tions of  the  pelvis  ;  diseases  of  the  uterus, 
such  as  fibroids ;  of  the  tubes,  such  as  con- 
f;estion  and  intlamniation  ;  of  the  ovaries; 
and  also  with  general  diseases,  such  as 
auiemia,  gout,  and  rheumatism. 

/Etiology  and  Symptoms.  —  Dvsmenor- 
rhd-a  has  been  referred  to  tive  different  con- 
ditions, upon  one  or  more  of  which  it  is 
supposed  to  depend.  Hence  five  kinds  of 
dysmenorrh(pa  have  been  described  :  (1)  Me- 
chanical  or  obstructive  ;  (2)  Congestive  orin- 
Jiammatonj;  (3)  Ovarian;  {4)  Membranous; 
and  (0)  Spasmodic  or  neuralgic. 

1.  Mechanical  or  obstructive  dysmenor- 
rhaea. — This  form  of  dysmenorrhcea  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  most  common  ;  indeed,  it 
has  been  asserted  that  dysmenorrhtta  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  without  obstruction  to  the 
How  of  blood  from  the  uterus.  Opinions, 
however,  dirter  gi'eatly  with  regard  to  the 
seat  of  the  obstruction.  Dr.  Robert  Barnes 
believed  it  to  be  seated  usually  at  the  os 
lincie,  and  to  be  frequently  accompanied  by 
conical  cervix  ;  Dr.  Marion  Sims  thought 
its  most  frequent  seat  was  the  os  internum 
uteri ;  while  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt  referred  the 
obstruction  to  flexion  of  the  utenis  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases — the  obstruction 
being  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  the  uterine 
canal  at  the  point  of  tlexion.  The  outer  ori- 
fice of  the  uterus  may  be  closed  from  birth, 
or  in  consequence  of  inflammation  occurring 
subsequently,  and  thus  cause  obstruction  to 
the  escape  of  the  catameiiial  fluid.  There  is 
no  question  therefore  tliat  this  condition  is 
one  that  may  give  rise  in  some  way  to  pain- 
ful menstruation.  Such  a  narrowing  of  the 
(IS  externum  as  to  give  rise  to  dysmenorrhrea 
is.  liowever,  extremely  rare.  A  narrow,  or  so- 
called  pin-hole  os  generally  admits  the  uterine 
sound,  and  women,  subjects  of  this  condition, 
frequently  menstruate  without  pain.  Indeed, 
it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  pin-hole 
OS  plays  no  part  in  the  production  of  dys- 
naenorrhcea.  Tlio  same  may  be  said  of  con- 
traction of  the  inner  orilice.  This  part  is 
rarely  or  never  n;et  with  so  small  as  to  pre- 
vent the  i)assage  of  the  sound,  and  just  as 
nu'ely  presents  obstniction  to  the  escape  of 
the  fluid.  Wherever  the  sound  can  be  passed 
it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  there  can  be  no 
obstructive  dysmenorrlieea.  That  flexions  of 
the  uterus  can  interfere  with  the  calibre  of 
the  canal  and  obstruct  the  menstrual  flow  is 
a  simple  theory,  and  all  observations  in  the 
dead  body  go  to  show  that  it  is  fallacious, 
for  the  few  flexed  uteri  which  are  found  in 
our  museums  present  patent  canals.  The 
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only  instances  in  which  the  canal  is  con- 
stricted by  flexion  are  those  in  which  senile 
atropiiy  has  taken  ])l.ace— that  is,  when  the 
walls  of  the  organ  liave  become  tliinned  by 
age ;  but  by  this  time  the  menopause  has 
been  passed,  and  dysmenorrhtea  become  im- 
possible. So  called  retroflexion  of  the  uterus 
ma\',  however,  give  rise  to  dysmenorrhea 
when  the  body  of  the  organ  sinks  into  the 
pouch  of  Douglas,  and  it,  together  with  the 
broad  ligaments,  becomes  constricted  by  the 
sacro-uterine  ligaments.  Just  as  litrnia  of 
the  uterus  may  give  rise  to  congestion  and 
dysmenorrhcea,  so  such  a  condition  would 
prevent  the  return  of  the  blood  along  the 
uterine  veins,  and  lead  to  swelling  and  con- 
gestion of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  and  painful 
menstruation. 

2.  Congestive  or  injlammatorij  dysmenor- 
rhcea.— This  name  has  been  given  to  those 
cases  of  painful  menstruation  in  which 
the  uterus  is  enlarged  and  heavier  than 
natural.  It  is  met  with  in  the  married  and 
in  the  single,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  never 
occurs  as  a  primary  affection.  Congestion 
and  inflammation  are  fiecpient  accompani- 
ments of  dysmeuorrhiea  when  they  are  not 
the  cause  of  it.  They  are  generally  the 
result  of  labour  or  abortion,  or  of  dysmenor- 
rluea  itself,  of  infection  or  mischievous  med- 
dling, more  especially  the  use  of  instniments, 
such  as  the  uterine  sound.  The  sym])toms 
are  a  continuous  dull  aching  pain,  chiefly  in 
ilie  sacrum  and  thiglis,  and  a  sense  of  weight 
and  fulness  in  the  pelvis.  This  form  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  dysmenorrlKfa,  for 
the  pain  is  at  its  worst  at  other  times  than 
during  menstruation,  and  is  frequently  re- 
lieved by  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual 
flow. 

3.  Ovarian  d i/smcnorrhcca. — This  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  dysmenorrhcea,  for  it  is 
not  due  to  menstruation — that  is,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  sanguineous  fluid  from  the 
uterus,  but  to  the  growtli  and  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicles.  Tlie  Graafian  follicles 
develop  gradually,  and  take  a  long  time  to 
arrive  at  maturity.  It  is  not  a  sudden  pro- 
cess. Towards  the  end  of  their  growth,  when 
they  are  about  to  rupture,  the  ovarian  pain 
is  experienced.  They  usually  burst  some  time 

1  before  the  appearance  of  the  menstrual  flow, 

!  but  the  rupture  may  happen  during  the  flow 

I  or  after  its  cessation.     Pain  usually  comes 

i  on  before  the  flow — a  few  days  or  a  week — 

I  and  may  cease  with  the  appearance  of  the 

I  menses,  or  several  days  before  that  event ;  the 

;  suffering  may,  however,  come  on  at  any  time 

during  the  flow   or  immediately  after  it  has 

ceased,  or  at  any  time  during  the  interval. 

It   is   situated    usually   in   the    left   ovarian 

region,  for  the  left  ovary  is  more  frequently 

afl'ected  than  the  right,   the  pain  extending 

down    to    the  thighs  and  to   the  sacroiliac 

joint  of  the  same  side.     Not  infrequently  the 

corresponding  kidney  is  tender.     Pain  may 
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occur  in  the  right  or  left  side  at  alternate 
periods — or  a  period  may  pass  without  pain. 
Vomiting  and  hysterical  manifestations  are 
often  present.  There  is  superficial  and  deep 
tenderness  over  the  painful  part.  Patients 
often  say  that  they  have  a  swelling  in  the 
side,  and,  on  examination,  a  diffused  fulness 
is  found  in  the  ovarian  region,  which  is  tym- 
panitic, and  evidently  due  to  local  distension 
of  intestine  with  gas.  Examination  per  vagi- 
nam  and  per  rectum  will  often  detect  a  small 
body  or  swelling,  tender  and  movable  at  tirst 
- — later  on  fixed — on  the  affected  side  and  a 
little  behind  the  uterus.  Pressure  on  the 
swelling  calls  forth  severe  pain  and  a  feeling 
ot  sickness.  At  a  later  period  the  uterus 
becomes  less  movable  and  drawn  to  the 
affected  side.  This  is,  doubtless,  due  to  con- 
traction of  inflammatory  products,  and  not  to 
distension  of  the  broad  ligaments,  for  it  occurs 
iti  long-standing  cases  only.  Micturition  is 
frequent  and  painful.  The  pathological  lesion 
is  mflammation  of  the  uterine  appendages — 
the  tubes,  the  ovaries,  and  the  peritoneum, 
the  Graafian  follicles,  the  stroma,  or  the  sur- 
face of  the  ovaries,  one  or  all  may  be  affected. 
'J'liis  condition  is  again  rarely  primary.  In 
women  who  have  had  children  it  is  often  due 
to  parturition  and  abortion.  In  the  un- 
married, it  is  often  the  result  of  long-standing 
dysmenorrhoea — sometimes  of  acute  specific 
disease,  or  of  inflammatory  mischief  set  up 
by  causes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, or  exposure  to  cold  during  menstrua- 
tion. 

4.  Membranous  dysmenorrhoea. — In  this 
form  a  membranous  sac,  having  the  shape 
of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  is  expelled  with 
the  menses.  The  sac  has  three  orifices 
corresponding  to  the  orifices  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  the  inner  orifice  of  the  uterus.  It 
has  an  internal  smooth,  punctated,  and  an 
external  llocculent  surface.  Occasionally 
during  expulsion  the  sac  is  turned  inside 
out.  It  may  be  passed  with  every  or  every 
other  menstruation,  or  only  occasionally. 
Instead  of  being  passed  in  the  form  of  a 
complete  sac,  the  membrane  may  be  broken 
up  and  expelled  as  shreds  of  various  sizes. 
Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the 
membrane  possesses  a  structure  identical 
with  the  lining  of  the  body  of  the  uterus.  It 
contains  glands  and  blood-vessels,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  decidua  menstrualis.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  membrane  is  ahvays  the  result 
of  concejition,  but  ample  evidence  has  been 
published  in  refutation  of  this  statement. 
Other  bodies  may  be  expelled  from  the  ute- 
rus during  menstruation,  such  as  clots  of 
blood,  fibrin,  masses  of  nnicus  forming 
casts  of  the  uterine  canal,  casts  of  the  vagina, 
and  products  of  conception.  Several  cases 
of  monthly  abortion  have  been  recorded. 
These  substances  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  decidua  menstrualis  by  microscopic  ex- 
amination only,  and  easily,  except  the  pro- 


ducts of  conception.  These  present  the 
structure  of  the  decidua ;  but  they  also  pre- 
sent some  additional  appearances  which,  if 
found,  are  characteristic,  such  as  the  sac — 
partial  or  complete^- formed  by  the  decidua 
reflexa  and  the  large  cells  which  are  met 
with  in  the  decidua  vera  and  chorionic  villi. 
When  cases  of  this  disorder  come  under 
notice  the  uterus  is,  as  a  rule,  enlarged. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.  The 
enlargement  is  probably  a  condition  secon- 
dary to  the  dysmenorrhoea  or  to  previous  ges- 
tation. There  is  commonly  tenderness  of  the 
pelvic  tissTies  around  the  uterus,  probably 
of  the  peritoneum.  Ovaritis  is  frequently 
present.  These  conditions  are  probably 
secondary.  Affections  of  other  mucous 
membranes  may  be  present,  such  as  bron- 
chial catarrh.  Membranes  may  be  passed 
from  the  uterus  without  pain ;  or  pain  may 
be  present,  but  varying  in  degi'ee  fi'oin 
slight  discomfort  to  intense  suffering.  The 
severest  pains,  however,  are  not  due  to 
obstruction  caused  by  the  passage  of  the 
membranes  blocking  the  os  uteri  and  causing 
retention  of  the  fluid,  but  to  spasm  of  the 
uterus.  The  passage  of  the  membrane  takes 
place  often  on  the  third  day  of  menstruation, 
but  it  may  occur  later.  Frequently  shreds 
are  passed  from  the  first  or  second  day  to 
the  end  of  the  flow.  With  the  expulsion  of 
the  membrane  there  is  usually  a  gush  of 
blood,  after  which  the  flow  proceeds  nor- 
mally. The  catamenial  discharge  may  be 
normal  in  amount,  considerably  increased, 
or  even  scanty. 

The  pathology  of  this  affection  is  some- 
what obscure.  Several  views  have  been 
held  with  regard  to  it,  some  of  which  de- 
serve no  notice.  Inflammation,  however,  is 
so  frequent  an  accompaniment,  that  the  view 
that  inflammation  is  its  cause  is  one  which 
deserves  attention.  Against  this  view  is  the 
fact  that  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  cases  are  cases  of  primary  dysmenorrhoea, 
in  which  inflammation  could  not  have  been 
present ;  and  it  is  consequently  inferred  that 
the  inflammation,  which  is  so  often  present, 
is  really  a  secondary  development,  being  the 
result  of  the  dysmenorrhoea ;  moreover,  on 
no  other  surface  of  the  body  is  inflamma- 
tion known  to  give  rise  to  a  periodical  exu- 
dation of  this  kind,  or  to  change  the  character 
of  the  mucous  surface  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  it  to  he  shed  in  the  way  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  uterus  is  shed  in  this 
disease.  More  recently  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  disease  is  the  result  of  amyloid 
degeneration  of  the  lining  of  the  uterus. 
If  such  degeneration  be  present  in  some 
cases,  it  is  certainly  not  in  ail.  The  cause 
is  probably  to  be  sought  in  malnutrition 
of  the  uterus,  which  in  some  cases  has 
existed  ab  initio,  while  in  others  it  has  suc- 
ceeded to  some  disease,  such  as  inflammation 
or  imperfect  involution   of  the  uterus  after 
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pregnancy.  It  lias  been  met  with  also  in 
trouty  and  rheiiniiitic  subjects,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  it  liolds  any  relation  to  these 
diseases.  The  patholof^y  of  the  affection 
appears  to  bo  a  failure  of  the  molecular  dis- 
inte^'ration  of  tlie  decidua  menstruahs  which 
takes  place  duriiifj  normal  menstruation,  and 
this  must  be  due  to  the  j)rcseiice  in  the 
decidua  of  some  tissue  which  resists  disiii- 
tej,'ration  more  than  the  healthy  tissues  of 
that  membrane.  The  only  tissue  which  has 
been  found  in  the  uterine  wall  wliicli  would 
oiler  such  resistance  to  disiiite;,'ration  is 
fibrous  tissue.  It  is  known  that  tliis  varies 
somewhat  in  (luantity  in  the  wall  of  the 
uterus,  accordiiifj  as  it  is  diseased  or  healtliy. 
In  cases  of  inllammation  of  the  uterus  in 
which  imjterfect  resolution  has  taken  place, 
excess  of  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  the  wall. 
In  cases  of  sub-involution  a  similar  excess  is 
found,  and  it  would  be  expected  that  in  cases 
of  imperfect  development  at  puberty  a  simi- 
lar excess  would  be  found.  It  is  known  that 
the  organs  in  which  membranous  dysmenor- 
rhoea  is  met  with  are  unperfectly  developed 
uteri,  uteri  that  have  been  inflamed,  and 
uteri  that  have  been  pregnant  and  in  w'hicli 
parturition  or  abortion  has  been  followed  by 
an  imperfect  return  of  the  organ  to  its  natu- 
ral state  ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  wall  of  such  uteri  is  the  cause  of  the 
shedding  of  the  decidua  as  a  membrane. 
This  is  the  most  probable  explanation  of 
the  occurrence  of  membranous  dysmenor- 
rhcea. 

5.  Spasmodic  or  neuralgic  di/smenor- 
rhcea. — This  form  of  dysmcnorrhoea  includes 
the  very  great  majority  of  severe  cases.  For 
a  time  spasm  and  neuralgia  were  regarded  as 
xn  asylum  for  ignorance,  and  other  condi- 
tions which  formed  the  basis  of  the  mechani- 
cal theory  of  uterine  pathology  were  put 
forward  in  their  place.  Further  research, 
however,  has  shown  that  spasm  and  neuralgia 
are  by  no  means  conditions  of  no  import- 
ance in  dj-smenorrho-a,  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  mechanical  system  were  laid  in 
eiTor,  and  that  dysmenorrlKea  is  but  another 
name  for  uterine  colic.  It  is  well  known 
that  with  dysmenorrh(fa,  flexions  of  the 
uterus,  a  narrow  external  oriHce,  or  a  narrow 
internal  orifice  may  be  present,  and  it  is 
equally  well  established  that  those  conditions 
may  be  removed  and  yet  tlie  dysmonorrha'a 
remain.  The  inner  and  outer  orifices  may 
be  incised,  and  the  flexion  straightened,  with- 
out relief.  The  observations  of  Vedeler  and 
Herman  prove  that  the  percentage  of  virgins 
who  suffer  from  dysmenorrhea  is  almost  the 
same  whether  the  uterus  be  straight  or  in  a 
state  of  flexion.  In  fact,  dysmonorrha'a  is 
just  as  frequent  in  the  absence  of  flexion  of 
the  uterus  as  when  flexion  is  present ;  and 
every  practitioner  who  has  seen  a  consider- 
able number  of  cases'of  dvsnienorrlupa  has 


ample  proof  that  a  narrow  external  or  internal 
OS  is  not  a  oominon  cause  of  it. 

Dysmenorrhcta  may  be  divided  into  two 
categories — the  primary  and  the  acquired. 
Primary  dj'smenorrh(i;a  is  present  from  the 
commencement  of  menstruation,  or  soon 
afterwards.  Acquired  dysmcnorrhoea  comes 
on  at  a  later  period  of  life,  after  menstrua- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  established,  often 
after  pregnancy,  labour,  abortion,  and  in 
consequence  of  chills,  inflammatory  attacks 
of  the  pelvic  organs,  acute  diseases,  anirmia, 
and  exhaustion.  The  primary  variety  forms 
the  majority  of  cases,  and  in  these  no  recogni- 
sable disease  of  the  uterus  is  present.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  uterus  undergoes 
regular  contractions  during  menstruation. 
These  cannot  be  observed  in  the  healthy 
organ,  but  they  have  been  witnessed  in  cases 
in  which  tlie  uterus  was  enlarged  by  fibroid 
tvunours.  In  health  these  contractions  are 
painless.  When  they  become  irregular  they 
are  painful,  and  give  rise  to  dysmenorrhoea. 
The  pain  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  the  nterus.  It  is  of  varying  inten- 
sity ;  it  may  be  slight ;  or  it  may  be  extremely 
severe^agonising.  It  radiates  to  the  groins, 
sacrum,  and  thighs.  It  is  often  said  to  be  all 
round  the  pelvis  or  low  er  part  of  the  trunk, 
and  is  often  compared  to  the  pain  of  labour, 
or  that  of  abortion.  The  pain  may  come  on 
a  little  before,  with,  or  a  little  after  the 
appearance  of  the  discharge.  Usually  it 
occurs  during  the  Hrst  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours,  and  lasts  from  four  or  five  hours  to 
twenty-four,  or  oven  to  the  end  of  the  flow. 
It  is  paroxysmal.  There  is  often  tenderness 
of  the  skin  of  the  hypogastrium  and  groins, 
vomiting,  hiccough,  headache,  hysteria ;  and 
even  dehrium  may  be  present.  The  men- 
strual flow  may  be  scanty  or  profuse.  In 
the  former  case  it  is  often  followed  by  an 
abundant  yellow  discharge  lasting  for  a  few- 
days.  There  may  be  leucorrh(^a  throughout 
the  inter-menstrual  interval.  ^Micturition  is 
sometimes  frequent  and  painful.  Patients 
who  suffer  in  this  way  may  enjoy  good  health 
during  the  inter-mcnstrual  interval,  but  often 
they  suffer  from  neuralgic  pains  at  other 
times  than  at  the  periods,  and  they  fre- 
quently sufl'er  from  severe  headaches  at  the 
time  of  their  period. 

Treatment. — Dysmcnorrhoea  is  generally 
obstinate  under  treatment,  and  its  course  is 
very  protracted.  In  many  cases  much  may 
be  done  by  attention  to  the  general  health, 
to  the  state  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels. 
During  an  attack,  if  severe,  rest  in  bed 
should  be  enjoined  and  hot  baths.  As  drugs, 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  castor, 
phenazone,  and  phenacetin  are  usetul ;  some- 
times opium  and  morphine  are  called  for,  for 
the  relief  of  the  pain.  Alcohol  in  small  doses 
is  useless,  and  in  large  quantities  mtoxicates. 
During  the  interval  saline  aperients,  iron, 
arsenic,   bismuth,   iodide  of  potassium,  and 
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ergot  are  of  service  ;  g\iaiaciim  resin  alone  or 
in  combination  with  sulphur  is  sometimes  of 
use.  If  there  be  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  tend- 
ency, this  should  be  treated.  As  a  rule,  in 
these  cases  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
local  treatment  of  so-called  misplacement 
and  conical  cervix.  Occasionally,  however, 
in  cases  of  severe  retroversion  or  retro- 
flexion, where  the  fundus  of  the  viterus  is 
grasped  in  Douglas's  pouch,  a  pessary  may 
be  of  use.  Incision  of  the  external  orifice, 
in  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  of  no  use. 
Relief  sometimes  follows  incision  of  the  in- 
ternal orifice.  Whether  this  relief  is  due  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  caual  caused  by  the 
incision,  or  to  the  stretching  of  the  neck  of 
the  womb,  which  is  generally  carried  out 
along  with  it,  either  by  the  introduction  of  a 
plug  of  lint  or  of  a  stem  pessary,  is  still  a 
debated  question.  The  idea  of  incising  the 
neck  of  the  womb,  whether  at  the  external 
or  internal  orifice,  is  based  upon  an  error  in 
pathology,  namely,  that  the  pain  is  due  to 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the 
menstrual  discharge  from  the  uterus  ;  and,  as 
it  is  a  dangerous,  and  may  be  even  a  fatal 
proceeding,  it  should  not  be  undertaken. 
Dilatation  of  the  cervix,  however,  is  the  moat 
efficient  means  we  have  for  the  relief  of 
severe  dysmenorrhcea  when  drugs  and  other 
treatment  fail.  The  object  of  this  procedure 
is  not  to  enlarge  the  canal  for  the  passage  of 
the  menstrual  fluid,  but  to  stretch  the  neck 
of  the  womb  in  order  to  destroy  the  tendency 
to  spasm.  Indeed,  it  is  done  on  precisely 
the  same  principle  as  dilatation  of  the  vaginal 
orifice  is  done  for  vaginismus,  and  of  the 
sphincter  ani  in  cases  of  spasm  of  that 
umscle.  The  dilatation  may  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  tents  made  of  laminaria  digitata  or 
tupelo  wood,  or  sponge  ;  the  former  are  pre- 
ferable to  the  latter.  They  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  cervix  for  from  six  to  ten 
liours,  imtil  the  canal  has  been  well  dilated. 
Or,  preferably,  the  dilatation  may  be  carried 
out  by  means  of  bougies ;  metallic  bougies 
are  the  best,  graduated  according  to  English 
measurement.  The  dilatation  may  be  carried 
out  at  one  sitting,  when  the  patient  is  put 
under  chloroform,  and  a  series  of  bougies 
from  No.  6  or  8  to  No.  16  to  18  passed  ;  or 
at  several  sittings,  when  one  or  two  bougies 
should  be  passed  every  second  or  third  day, 
until  the  required  size  has  been  reached. 
Hegar's  bougies  are  often  used  for  this  jiur- 
pose,  but  the  English  metallic  bougies  are  in 
every  respect  preferable.  Dilators  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose  also,  such  as  Priestley's 
or  Ellinger's.  Some  of  these  have  three 
blades  and  some  have  two.  Some  are  opened 
by  a  screw  and  some  by  hand  pressure. 
There  are  many  instances  in  which  these  in- 
struments have  lacerated  the  cervix  severely, 
and,  their  use  being  accomjjanied  by  greater 
risk  than  that  of  bougies,  they  should  be 
avoided. 


III.  Menorrhagia  and  Metrorrhagia. 

Synon.  :  Vulg.  Flooding  ;  Er.  Menorrhagie ; 
Metrorrhagie  ;  Ger.  Mutterhlutfliiss. 

Menorrhagia  is  used  to  denote  profuse 
menstruation  ;  metrorrhagia,  haemorrhage 
from  the  uterus  at  any  other  time  than  the 
catamenial  epoch.  The  two  symptoms  are 
frequently  met  with.  Menorrhagia  often 
exists  alone.  When  metrorrhagia  is  present 
during  menstrual  life,  the  catamenia  are,  as 
a  rule,  also  profiise.  These  haemorrhages 
may  be  called  forth  by  many  lesions.  In- 
deed, they  may  accompany  the  majority  of 
the  pathological  conditions  to  which  the 
pelvic  organs  are  liable.  They  may  also 
arise  from  general  states — as  scurvy,  the 
hoemorrhagic  diathesis,  Bright's  disease, 
phthisis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the  acute 
specific  diseases.  The  most  common  cases 
are,  however,  associated  with  distinct  altera- 
tions of  structure  in  the  pelvic  organs,  as 
sub-involution  of  the  uterus,  polypus,  fibroid 
tumour,  cancer,  displacements,  retained  por- 
tions of  placenta,  moles  (fleshy  or  vesicular), 
fungous  degeneration  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  mucous  polypi,  ulcera- 
tions of  the  cervix,  haematocele,  inversion  of 
the  uterus,  and  congestion  of  this  organ  due 
to  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
heart  and  lungs  or  liver. 

Profuse  haemorrhages  of  an  irregular  cha- 
racter occur  also  in  young  girls  before  the 
advent  of  regular  menstruation.  This  form 
of  uterine  haemorrhage  is  not  common,  but 
it  is  sometimes  of  very  serious  import,  and 
occasionally  has  proved  fatal.  More  frequent 
is  the  occurrence  of  irregular  bleeding  from 
the  uterus  at  the  menopause.  The  causes 
of  these  climacteric  haemorrhages  are  really 
not  known.  They  have  been  said  to  be 
due  to  congestion,  but  on  insufficient  evi- 
dence. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  haemor- 
rhage from  the  uterus  resolves  itself  into  the 
immediate  treatment  of  the  attack,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  condition  leading  to  it.  The 
treatment  of  the  attack,  or  the  means  of 
arresting  the  bleeding,  consists  in  great  part 
in  securing  absolute  rest.  The  patient  should 
remain  in  bed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and 
avoid  all  exertion — mental  and  physical.  At 
tlie  same  time,  internal  remedies  which  tend 
to  check  haemorrhage  should  be  given.  Of 
these,  those  most  commonly  used  are  ergot, 
gallic  acid,  the  mineral  acids,  and  acetate 
of  lead.  Mineral  acids,  in  combination  with 
sulphate  of  magnesium  or  sodium,  often  act 
well.  Should  acetate  of  lead  be  administered, 
the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched,  as 
some  persons  are  very  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  the  drug,  and  manifest  symptoms  of  acute 
lead-poisoning  after  the  administration  of  a 
small  quantity.  Should  these  means  fail,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  plugging  the  vagina 
or  uterus.  The  vagina  is  pln^'ged  in  the 
following  manner ;  The  patient  is  placed  on 
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luT  Ifft  side,  a  spooiiliini  is  introduced,  and  the 
eaiml  is  tiniily  packed  with  pledj^ets  of  iodo- 
form or  sal  alenibroth  wool  or  gau/e,  tied  on 
a  striiif^  for  convenience  of  removal.  This  will 
arrest  the  hifiuorrhaj^e  for  a  time,  but  it  can 
only  prove  a  tenjporary  expedient.  The  phifj 
is  liable  to  become  olTensive,  from  decompo- 
sition of  blood  and  of  the  secretions  in  the 
vagina,  and  should  conseciuently  be  changed 
in  forty-eifjht  to  sixty  hours,  or  sooner.  A 
more  efficient  means  of  arresting  hu'morrliage 
is  plugging  the  uterus  itself.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  tents  of  sponge  or  laminiiria, 
and  witli  a  twofold  object.  The  first  object 
is  the  immediate  arrest  of  the  bleeding  ;  but 
the  chief  object  usually  is  to  dilate  the  canal 
of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  permit  its  exploration 
by  the  finger,  and  tlie  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  the  bleeding.  This  means  will  not  only 
check  the  bleeding  temporarily,  but  will  in 
many  cases  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Tents 
sliould  be  rendered  aseptic  by  immersion  for 
some  days  in  a  spiriluous  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate  (1  in  1,000).  To  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  a  tent,  a  Sims's  s])eculum 
should  be  used,  and  the  cervix  of  the  uterus 
should  be  fixed  by  a  sharp  hook.  In  many 
cases,  however,  tents  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  ha?morrhage  will  be  controlled  by  the 
other  means  enumerated,  or  the  cause  of  the 
haemorrhage  will  be  made  out  without  the 
use  of  tents.  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  hicmorrhage  is  uncontrollable,  or  so  pro- 
fuse as  to  threaten  life,  or  in  which  the  cause 
of  the  bleeding  is  obscure,  tents  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  both  to  check  the  flow  and 
complete  the  diagnosis.  When  the  cause 
has  been  discovered,  it  should,  if  possible,  be 
removed. 

But  even  after  the  uterine  canal  has  been 
dilated,  no  definite  cause  may  be  found  for 
the  bleeding.  In  these  cases,  styptics,  or 
even  caustics,  may  be  applied  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  organ.  Those  chiefly  used  are 
a  solution  of  iodine,  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  chromic  acid,  and  carbolic  acid.  These 
are  best  applied  through  a  uterine  speculum 
of  platinunj  or  vulcanite,  on  a  probe  of  simi- 
lar material.  \Vhile  using  these  means,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  internal 
uterine  medication  is  not  free  from  grave 
danger. 

The  rest  of  the  treatment  of  menorrhagia 
consists  in  attention  to  the  general  state. 
John  Williams. 

MENSURATION  {mensura,  a  mea- 
suiei. — .V  synonym  for  measurement.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

MENTAGRA  {mmfum,  the  chin;  and 
('•ypa,  an  attack:  formed  niier  podagra). — A 
name  for  affections  of  the  chin.  Its  applica- 
tion is  more  general  than  that  of  sycosis. 
See  Sycosis. 

MENTAL  DISORDERS.  -Str  In- 
sanity. 
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MENTONE,  Franco,  on  the  extreme 
East  of  the  French  Riviera.— .\  mode- 
rately warm,  bracing,  sheltered,  and  dry 
winter  climate.  Mean  tem])erature  in  winter 
.52'  F. ;  rainfall  24  inches.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

MERCURY,  Diseases  arising  from. 
SvNON.  :  Fr.  Hijdrarf/j/ric;  Intoxicalion 
Mcrcurielle ;  Ger.  Quccksilbcrvcrgiftung. 

Though  considerable  discrepancies  of 
opinion  have  existed  as  to  the  poisonous 
or  innocent  properties  of  the  metal  mercury 
itself  when  swallowed,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  poisonous  character  of  its  soluble 
and  volatile  compounds,  nor  even  as  to  the 
insidious  nature  of  the  vapoin-s  of  metallic 
mercury.  Metallic  merctiry  has  occasionally 
been  administered  in  enormous  quantities 
without  producing  any  decided  physiological 
effects  ;  whilst,  in  other  instances,  salivation 
and  other  specific  effects  have  resulted.  These 
differences  are  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that, 
in  those  cases  where  effects  have  resulted 
from  the  administration,  oxidation  and  solu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  metal  had  taken 
place. 

Mercurial  poisoning  may  be  either  (A) 
acute,  or  (li)  chroriic;  the  former  resulting 
from  the  admiuistratiou  of  one  or  several 
large  doses  at  short  intervals,  the  latter  form 
of  mercurialism  arising  ti-oin  the  repeated 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  the  less  active 
preparations  of  the  metal.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  form  of  mercurialism  which  is  the 
effect  of  the  inhalation  of  the  vapours  either 
of  the  metal  or  of  its  volatile  compounds,  and 
is  characterised  by  paralysis. 

A.  Acute  mercurial  poisoning. — De- 
scription.— The  efi'ec'ts  jiroduced  l)y  a  con- 
siderable dose,  say  (50  grains,  of  one  of  the 
more  soluble  compounds  of  mercury,  such  as 
corrosive  sublimate  or  the  nitrate,  are  those 
of  a  corrosive  and  irritant  poison.  The  etTects 
are  immediate.  In  the  act  of  swallowing,  an 
intense  burning  sensation  is  experienced  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  followed  by  excrucia- 
ting pain  in  the  stomach,  and  extending  over 
the  abdomen.  The  local  effects  of  the  poison 
are  frequently  visible,  as  a  whitening  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces.  There  is  vomiting,  tenes- 
mus, and  purging,  often  of  a  bloody  character. 
Colic,  and  great  tenderness  and  swelling  of 
the  abdomen,  are  also  symptomatic.  Not 
infrequently  there  is  suppression  of  the 
urine.  The  gustatory  sensation  is  perverted; 
there  is  dryness  of  tlie  mouth ;  and  a  brassy 
or  metallic  taste  is  generally  experienced 
after  the  first  local  corrosive  action  of  the 
poison  has  fomewhat  abated.  The  counten- 
ance is  anxious  ;  the  skin  is  pale,  cold,  and 
clainmj';  and  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and 
rapid.  Salivation  may  supervene,  accom- 
panied by  foetor  of  the  breath.  Should  re- 
covery not  take  place,  death  may  occur 
within  a  few  hours,  or  mav  be  delaved  foj 
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one  or  more  days ;  or  the  patient  may  more 
rarely  succumb  to  some  of  the  ordinary 
sequelae  of  corrosive  poisoning.  When  death 
supervenes  speedily  after  the  administration 
of  the  poison,  the  fatal  resvdt  is  usually  due 
to  collapse. 

Most  of  the  effects  of  acute  mercurial 
poisoning  may  result  from  the  application  of 
a  concentrated  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
to  the  unbroken  skin. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  -post-mor- 
tem appearances  seen  after  acute  mercurial 
poisoning  are  inflammation  and  even  erosion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
and  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  this  mem- 
brane. Ulceration  is  rare.  The  intestinal 
tract  also  exhibits  signs  of  extensive  inflam- 
mation, and  this  has  been  noticed  especially 
in  the  large  intestine.  The  rectum  is  usually 
much  inflamed,  and  its  surface  covered  with 
shreds  of  bloody  mucus.  A  peculiar  slaty 
ai^pearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  where  not  highly  in- 
flamed, has  been  thought  to  be  characteristic 
of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate. 

Diagnosis.  —  Though  the  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other 
corrosive  preparations  of  mercury,  greatly 
resemble  those  produced  by  arsenic,  the 
diagnosis  is  generally  not  difficult.  The 
effects  following  almost  immediately  on  ad- 
ministration, the  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth, 
and  the  greater  fi-equency  of  bloody  stools  in 
mercurial  poisoning,  serve  to  differentiate 
between  the  poisons.  Where  doubt  exists, 
an  analysis  of  the  secretions  may  be  made ; 
arsenic  is  most  readily  detected  in  the  urine, 
and  mercury  in  the  saliva.  The  existence  of 
salivation  and  foetor  of  the  breath — though 
not  always  jjresent — may  also  be  valuable 
aids  in  completing  the  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — In  acute  poisoning  by  corro- 
sive sublimate,  the  best  antidote  is  albumen, 
or  the  albuminoids  in  any  soluble  form.  The 
white  of  one  or  more  eggs  should  be  beaten 
up  with  water,  and  swallowed  as  quickly  as 
])ossible.  Failing  an  egg,  flour  made  into  a 
thin  paste  may  be  administered.  Albumen 
combines  directly  with  corrosive  sublimate 
to  form  an  insoluble  compound.  On  account 
of  the  powerful  local  action  of  the  poison  on 
the  stomach,  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  is 
not  advisable ;  but  if  the  vomiting  be  not 
free,  emetics  of  as  simple  character  as  possi- 
ble may  be  administered.  The  rest  of  the 
treatment  consists  in  alleviating  pain  by 
means  of  opiates,  and  the  general  treatment 
applicable  for  irritant  poisons.  Thirst  must 
be  alleviated  by  demulcent  drinks.  For  this 
purpose  milk,  mixed  with  once  or  twice  its 
bulk  of  lime-water,  is  excellent ;  the  casein 
of  the  milk  and  the  lime  both  tending  to 
render  the  mercury  insoluble,  and  so  to  act 
as  antidotes. 

B.  Chronic  mercurial  poisoning. 
Synon.  :  Mercurialism. 


Description. — The  repeated  ingestion  of 
small  doses  of  the  more  soluble  and  active 
preparations  of  mercury,  such  as  the  perchlo- 
ride  and  the  bicyanide,  may  give  rise  to 
chronic  symptoms ;  but  these  more  frequently 
result  from  the  administration  of  one  or  more 
doses  of  the  more  insoluble  preparations  of 
the  metal,  such  as  calomel  or  the  oxides. 
When  chronic  symptoms  follow  the  adminis- 
tration of  one  dose  of  a  mercurial  prepara- 
tion, this  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  but  is  attributable 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  slowness  with  which 
mercury  is  eliminated  from  the  system. 
There  appears  also  to  be  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence, not  altogether  dependent  upon  their 
differing  solubilities,  between  tnercuric  or 
per-salts,  and  mercurous  or  proto-salts,  in 
respect  to  their  toxic  properties.  Mercuric 
compounds  are  greatly  more  potent  than 
mercurous  salts.  By  far  the  most  common 
result  of  the  continued  administration  of 
mercurj'  compounds  is  salivation.  This  con- 
sists in  a  profuse  discharge  from  the  salivary 
glands;  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  gums  ; 
and  foetor  of  the  breath.  In  children,  and 
more  rarely  in  adults,  salivation  may  pass 
into  sloughing  and  gangrene  of  the  cheeks ; 
and  a  fatal  result  may  ensue.  Other  symp- 
toms are  nausea,  colicky  pains,  depression, 
and  those  nervous  symptoms  to  which  the 
term  '  mercurial  palsy  '  has  been  applied  ; 
but  this  last  group  of  symptoms,  which  is 
most  commonly  met  with  after  inhalation  of 
the  vapours  of  mercury,  must  be  described 
more  in  detail. 

Mercurial  Paralijsis. — Workers  in  mer- 
cury, such  as  water-gilders,  looking-glass 
makers,  and  the  makers  of  barometers  and 
thermometers,  are  ajit  to  suffer  from  a 
peculiar  form  of  shaking  palsy,  known  either 
as  '  the  trembles,'  mercurial  tremor?  or  me- 
tallic tremors,  and  as  tr emblement  metalliqiic 
by  the  French.  This  disease  afiects  those 
who  handle  the  oxides  of  the  metal,  but  more 
frequently  those  who  are  exposed  to  mercu- 
rial fumes.  Mercury  exhibits  a  small  vapour- 
tension,  and  consequently  is  vaporisable  at 
all  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  tension  of 
its  vapour  below  G0°  F.  is  very  small. 
The  metallic  tremors  may  come  on  suddenly 
or  gradually,  and  they  may  be  unaccom- 
panied with  salivation.  The  upper  limbs  are 
first  affected,  and  then  by  degi-ees  the  whole 
muscular  system.  The  patient  is  affected 
with  tremors  when  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
exercise  the  muscles,  so  that  he  is  unable  to 
guide,  for  instance,  a  glass  of  water  steadily 
to  the  lips  ;  he  cannot  put  his  feet  steadily  to 
the  ground  ;  and  when  he  ti'ies  to  walk  he 
breaks  into  a  dancing  trot.  The  muscles 
of  mastication  and  degUitition  are  aft'ected 
in  advanced  cases.  Delirium  and  mania 
have  occasionally  followed  tlie  continued  in- 
halation of  mercury  fumes. 

Diagnosis.  —  The   diagnosis   of  mercurial 
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tremors  is  tisiiallv  not  difliciilt.  It  must  be 
iidinittcrl,  howevpr,  tlmt  in  some  cnscs  the 
tremors  produced  bv  inereurv  are  in  no  way 
distiufjuishable  from  those  due  to  the  now 
well-recofjnised  disease  known  as  dissemin- 
ated, multiple,  or  insular  sclerosis.  The 
former  are  less  readily  confounded  with 
ordinary  shaking  palsy  (paralysis  a<;itans) 
and  the  convulsive  movements  of  chorea. 
The  history  of  exposure  to  mercury  will 
seldom  be  absent.  In  paralysis  afjitans  the 
tremors  occur  when  the  patient  is  at  rest; 
and  the  peculiar  forward  f,'ait,  as  if  the  pa- 
tient were  endeavourinfj  to  pass  from  a  walk- 
ing to  a  running  pace,  is  characteristic.  The 
metallic  tremors  come  on  only  when  the 
muscles  are  exerted,  and  usually  they  entirely 
cease  when  the  patient  is  lying  at  rest  or  is 
asleep.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tremors 
of  disseminated  sclerosis  ;  but  here  we  liave 
the  peculiar  consensual  rotation  of  the  eyes 
known  as  nystagnuis.  In  paralysis  agitans, 
when  told  to  raise  the  aft'eoted  hand,  or  to 
protrude  the  tongue,  the  patient  performs 
both  actions  steadily.  In  mercurial  tremors, 
and  in  disseminated  sclerosis,  the  case  is 
different — the  tongue  when  vohmtarily  pro- 
tnided  is  tremulous,  and  the  patient  cannot 
raise  his  hand  when  requested  to  do  so,  without 
shaking.  In  both  mercurial  tremors  and  ttie 
tremors  of  insular  sclerosis,  the  muscular 
agitation  ceases  for  the  most  part  during 
sleep.  In  one  form  of  metallic  tremors  the 
movements  approach  in  character  the  con- 
vulsive movements  of  chorea. 

Treatment. — In  chronic  mercurial  poison- 
ing, it  is  obvious  that  the  patient  must  at 
once  be  removed  from  the  further  influence 
of  the  metal.  Masks  worn  over  the  mouth 
are  not  of  much  use.  In  mercurial  tremors 
cessation  from  working  with  the  metal,  and 
mild  tonics  of  iron,  usually  suffice  for  the 
speedy  restoration  to  health  ;  but  the  shaking 
occasionally  persists  throughout  life.  For 
salivation  and  the  more  formidable  gangrene 
of  the  mouth,  besides  cessation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  metal,  and  the  exhibition 
of  tonics,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given. 
Astringent  gargles  and  active  local  treatment 
may  perhaps  be  necessary. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

MESENTERIC  GLANDS,  Diseases 
of. — Of  the  lacteal  glands,  which  lie  in  the 
folds  of  the  peritoneum  connected  with  the 
intestines,  the  mesenteric — corresponding  to 
the  Rmall  intestines— may  be  ranked  as  the 
most  imi)ortant ;  and  what  is  described  with 
regard  to  these  will  applv  to  the  rest  of  the 
group.  They  are  all  really  of  the  rame  na- 
ture as  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  are  subject 
to  similar  diseases.  The  statements  made, 
therefore,  with  reference  to  these  structures, 
will  also  anply  in  the  main  to  the  lacteal 
glands  (sec  Lymphatic  System.  Diseases  of); 
but  the  latter  are  likewise  liable  to  certain 
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special  lesions,  whilst  their  morbid  changes 
present  some  peculiarities  as  regards  their 
effects  and  symptoms.  Thus,  when  the 
lacteal  glands  ai-e  diseased,  tlio  general  nu- 
trition tends  to  be  markedly  impaired,  owing 
to  the  interference  with  the  transmission  and 
due  elaboration  of  the  chyle,  and  if  they  are 
extensively  involved  the  entire  system  suffers 
gravely.  Owing  to  their  situation  and  ana- 
tomical relations,  these  glands,  in  certain 
forms  of  disease,  may  originate  secondary 
effects  ot  considerable  importance.  For  in- 
stance, peritonitis  may  be  excited  by  their 
irritation  or  rupture;  or  by  their  pressure  on 
vessels  or  other  structures,  ascites  and  other 
conditions  more  or  less  serious  may  result. 
I'Inlarged  mesenteric  glands  may  in  certain 
cases  be  felt  througli  the  abdominal  wfills. 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  parti- 
cular diseases  of  the  mesenteric  glands  wiU 
now  be  considered,  so  far  as  they  may  re- 
quire special  connnent. 

1.  Acute  Congestion  and  Inflamma- 
t'on. — The  lacteal  glands  are  very  liable  to 
become  more  or  less  congested  or  inflamed 
in  connexion  with  any  inflammatory  condi- 
tion affecting  the  intestinal  canal.  The  situa- 
tion and  number  of  glands  implicated  will 
corresi)ond  mainly  with  the  portion  of  bowel 
involved.  They  become  enlarged,  but  the 
changes  are  seldom  such  as  to  give  rise  to 
any  evident  symptoms,  and  they  subside  as 
the  cause  of  the  irritation  ceases  to  operate. 
In  rare  instances  the  inflammatory  j)rocess 
may  go  on  to  suppuration,  and  then  there  is 
great  danger  of  serious  consequences ;  in  one 
case  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice, 
fatal  peritonitis  ap])oared  to  have  been  set  np 
by  the  irritation  of  a  su])purating  mesenteric 
gland. 

In  this  connexion  allusion  may  be  made 
to  the  special  implication  of  the  lacteal 
glands  in  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery.  The 
nature  of  the  changes  which  they  exhibit  is 
described  in  the  articles  on  these  diseases, 
and  the  glands  affected  correspond  to  the 
portions  of  intestine  involved.  They  do  not 
always  return  subsequently  to  their  normal 
condition,  but  may  remain  permanently  atro- 
phied or  otherwise  changed.  In  exceptional 
instances  the  glands  in  typhoid  fever  have 
suppurated  or  sloughed  in  their  interior ; 
and  they  have  even  ruptured  into  the  peri- 
toneum, thus  causing  fatal  peritonitis.  Sec 
Dyskntery;  and  Typhoid  Fever. 

•1.  Scrofulous  or  Tubercular  Disease 
Tabes  niesonterica.  -  The  nature  of 
this  affection  has  been  already  discussed  in 
relation  to  the  absorbent  glands  generally 
{sec  Fymphatic  System.  Diseases  of),  and  it 
will  suffice  to  indicate  here  the  special  points 
which  require  to  be  noticed  in  connexion 
with  the  lacteal  glands.  Scrofulous  or  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  con- 
stitutes a  most  important  disease  in  children 
and  young   persons,  and  its  occurrence  ha,s 
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bpeu  attributed  specially  to  the  consumption 
of  milk  obtained  from  cows  suffering  from 
tubercle.  It  may  exist  independently,  but 
is  usually  associated  with  tubercular  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines,  to  which  it  is  then 
probably  secondary,  or  with  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis. It  is  not  improbable  that  the  me- 
senteric disease  may  be  priuiarOy  set  up  as 
the  result  of  mere  long-continued  intestinal 
catarrh.  The  patient  may  be  evidently 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  constant,  and  there  may  be  no  signs 
whatever  of  any  such  diathesis.  The  dis- 
ease niay  also  be  accompanied  with  pul- 
monary phthisis,  although  this  is  compara- 
tively rare  in  children,  and  the  lung-affection 
is  almost  always  secondary  in  these  subjects. 
In  adults,  on  the  other  hand,  tubercular 
disease  of  the  lacteal  glands,  when  it  does 
occur,  is  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  a 
complication  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  intestinal 
ulceration  being  present  at  the  same  time. 

The  changes  in  the  glands  are  similar  to 
those  characteristic  of  the  scrofulous  process 
in  the  Ij-mphatic  glands,  namely,  a  hyper- 
plasia of  the  cellular  structures,  of  low 
\itality,  followed  by  caseation,  and  ulti- 
mately by  calcification,  should  the  case  last 
suthciently  long ;  and  it  is  usual  in  fatal 
instances  to  find  these  conditions  more  or 
less  combined  in  difl'erent  glands.  Tubercle- 
bacilli  have  been  detected.  Occasionally 
some  of  the  glands  suppurate.  Should  re- 
covery take  place,  all  the  involved  glands 
may  be  converted  into  inert,  chalky  masses, 
in  which  condition  they  remain  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  A  case  came  under  the  writer's 
notice  some  years  ago,  in  which,  the  patient 
having  died  fi-om  an  independent  acute  ill- 
ness, the  mesenteric  glands  were  found  to 
be  universally  calcified,  this  being  associated 
with  scarring  of  the  external  glands,  and 
other  signs  of  past  scrofulous  disease,  from 
which  the  patient  liad  quite  recovered  ;  the 
condition  of  the  glands  was  unattended  with 
any  symptoms  whatever.  The  individual 
glands  in  mesenteric  disease  may  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  when  they  are  agglo- 
merated into  a  mass  a  distmct  tumour  is 
formed. 

Symptoms. — It  is  frequently  impossible  to 
recognise  definitely  the  symptoms,  either 
local  or  general,  immediately  due  to  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  as 
they  are  combined  with  and  masked  by 
those  resulting  from  intestinal  ulceration 
and  catarrh,  from  tubercular  peritonitis,  or 
from  the  implication  of  other  structures. 
The  digestive  organs  are  usually  disordered, 
and,  even  if  there  should  not  be  intestinal 
ulceration,  children  who  suffer  from  mesen- 
teric disease  are  very  liable  to  enteric  catarrh. 
Hence  diirrhcea,  with  unhealthy  stools,  is  a 
common  symptom, which  it  is  often  dithcult 
to  check,  or  it  returns  from  very  slight  causes. 
In    other  cases  the  bowels  are  constipated. 


Scrofulous  mesenteric  glands  do  not  seem  to 
be  painful  in  themselves,  but  colicky  pains 
in  connexion  with  the  bowels  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  the  disease  of  the 
glands  may  have  some  influence  in  exciting 
such  pains.  The  abdomen  is  almost  always 
distended  and  prominent,  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  flatus,  and  it  may  be  markedly 
tAiupanitic.  Hence,  even  when  the  glands 
are  much  enlarged,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
feel  them,  but  thej'  miiy  sometimes  be  made 
out  by  deep  pressure  with  the  Angers  o\  er 
the  abdomen.  In  some  instances  the  abdo- 
men is  retracted,  and  then  the  glands  may 
be  more  readily  felt.  Signs  of  fluid  in  the 
peritoneum,  or  of  chronic  tubercular  perito- 
nitis, may  be  present.  Peritonitis  has  also, 
in  exceptional  instances,  been  set  up  by  sup- 
purating scrofulous  glands  bursting  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

The  general  symptoms  in  tabes  mesen- 
terica  are  usually  very  prominent,  as  evi- 
denced by  wasting,  which  may  reach  ex- 
treme emaciation,  anaemia,  debility,  and 
pyrexia,  marked  hectic  fever  ultimately 
supervening  in  some  cases.  How  far,  how- 
ever, the  mesenteric  lesion  originates  these 
symptoms  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  accounts  for  them  in 
some  measure.  Cases  in  which  mesenteric 
glands  are  the  seat  of  scrofulous  disease  differ 
much  in  their  severity  ;  and  the  symptoms 
may  be  so  indefinite  that  it  is  imjiossible  to 
make  any  positive  diagnosis  of  its  existence. 
A  large  number  of  cases  prove  fatal ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  after  severe 
sym]itiims  recovery  may  take  place,  the 
glands  becoming  calcareous  and  inert.  When 
the  glandular  affection  is  secondary  to  pul- 
monary phthisis,  it  helps  to  hasten  the  fatal 
termination. 

Treatment. — This  mainly  consists  in  the 
treatment  recj^uired  for  scrofidous  disease  in 
general,  such  as  the  administration  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  preparations  of  iron,  quinine,  and 
other  tonics  ;  favourable  hygienic  conditions 
and  surroundings ;  change  of  air,  especially 
to  the  country  or  to  the  sea-side ;  and  other 
appropriate  measures.  The  diet  needs  parti- 
cularly careful  attention.  It  should  be  nutri- 
tious and  digestible,  but  has  often  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  the 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Remedies 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  state  of 
this  canal,  or  to  the  relief  of  symptoms  con- 
nected with  it,  are  also  often  required.  No 
local  application  can  possibly  have  any  effect 
upon  scrofulous  mesenteric  glands;  but  symp- 
toms might  be  benefited  by  friction  with 
some  simple  liniment,  the  application  of  a 
flannel  bandage,  or  the  use  of  dry  heat,  foment- 
ations, or  poultices  in  connexion  with  the  ab- 
domen, should  occasion  call  for  them.  Any 
secondary  morbid  conditions  which  may 
arise  must  be  attended  to.  Paracentesis  may 
be  demanded  for  ascites. 
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3.  Hypertrophy.— It  will  sutlicc  to  ro- 
m:irk  mikUt  lliis  licad  tliiit  tlio  lacteal  jjlaiuls 
are  liable  to  bo  more  or  less  liypertropliied  in 
cases  ot  lyiiijiliadeiioina,  and  in  the  form  of 
leucocvtliffiMiia  attended  with  glandular  en- 
larjjenient.  The  writer  has  met  with  instances 
where  the  fjrowtli  was  very  considerable.  They 
niitjht  ]K)ssil)ly  be  detected  during  life  by  phy- 
sical examination,  or  they  niitriit  cause  symp- 
toms by  tlieir  mechanical  elVects;  but,  as  a 
rule,  their  existence  is  onlv  ascertained  at 
the  jxistinortiiii  examination. 

4.  Atrophy  and  Degeneration.— The 
mesenteric  tjlands  atrojilix  m  old  iifje,  and  they 
may  also  become  wasted  and  withered  after 
previous  disease,  such  as  typhoid  fever.  The 
caseous  and  calcareous  clianj^es  which  they 
undergo  in  connexion  with  scrofulous  disease 
have  been  already  alluded  to.  It  may  happen 
tliat  atro)>hic  or  degenerative  changes  in  these 
glands  affect  the  geneial  condition  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the\-  may  be  extensively  calci- 
lied,  and  yet  the  patient  remain  apparently 
in  excellent  health. 

5.  Morbid  Formations. — The  mesen- 
teric glands  may  be  the  seat  of  alhuminoid 
disease.  It  is  said  that  they  can  then  be 
f-.'lt  through  the  abdominal  walls,  firm,  dis- 
tinct, and  easily  movable  ;  but  tliis  is  by  no 
means  always  the  cfse.  Cancer  is  chiefly 
met  with  as  a  secondary  fornjation.  the 
lacteal  glands  being  particularly  liable  to 
become  afifected  if  the  intestine  is  the  seat 
of  malignant  disease,  and  the  localisation 
lieing  determined  by  that  of  the  intestinal 
lesion.  It  may  occur,  however,  as  a  primary 
affection.  The  cancer  is  usually  of  the  softer 
variety,  but  it  will  depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  nature  of  any  primary  deposit.  A  con- 
siderable tumour  may  be  formed,  firm  and 
nodulated  ;  or  the  glands  may  remain  sepa- 
rate. Physical  examination  often  reveals 
the  presence  of  the  disease.  Further,  local- 
ised pain,  with  symptoms  due  to  pressure, 
should  it  exist,  together  with  evidence  of  a 
cancerous  cachexia,  and  of  the  implication  of 
other  organs,  especially  of  the  intestines, 
constitute  the  clinical  ])henomena  to  be 
found  associated  with  malignant  disease  of 
the  lacteal  glands.  Xo  treatment  can  be  of 
any  service  except  as  a  palliative. 

Frederick  T.  Kobf:rts. 

MESENTERY,    Diseases    of.  —  See 

Pkhitonkum,  Diseases  of. 

MESMERISM.  — Dkfimtiox.— The 

naiue  of  the  process  by  which,  rather  more 
tlian  a  century  ago,  Anthony  llesraer,  the 
deluded  (or  at  all  events  the  deluding) 
promulgator  of  the  doctrine  of  '  animal 
magnetism,'  induced  the  so-called  mesmeric 
trance  or  sleep.     See  Magnetism,  Animal. 

This  mesmeric  trance  is  identical  with  the 
condition  now  known  as  '  induced  somnam- 
bulism,' or  still  more  commonly  as  '  liypno- 
lism  '  or  the  '  hypmjtic  state."     The  condition 
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itself  is  one  which  presents  to  the  observer 
many  highly  interesting  phenomena,  and  it, 
together  with  the  means  of  inducing  it.  was 
first  investigated  in  a  full  and  scientific 
manner  by  .James  Braid  of  Manchester 
(1848). 

In  this  place  it  is  not  intended  to  speak  of 
the  subject  from  its  old  jioint  of  view.  The 
reader  who  desires  to  gain  some  notion  of 
the  errors,  deceptions,  and  vain  pretensions 
with  which  the  wliole  subject  was  enveloped 
by  those  who  have  been  content  to  style 
themselves  '  mesmerists,'  may  with  advan- 
tage consult  the  article  on  '  Mesmerisme,'  by 
Deschambre  {Diet.  Euci/cl.  dcs  Sc.  Med., 
toin.  vii.),  at  the  close  of  which  they  will 
also  find  a  valuable  bibliography.  In  that 
article  the  proceedings  of  Mesmor  and  hjs 
followers  in  France  are  fully  exposed. 

As  a  sort  of  transition  between  this  old 
state  of  things,  with  its  erroneous  theory  and 
vain  pretensions,  and  the  scientific  stand- 
point taken  by  Braid  in  regard  to  the  more 
correct  limitation  of  the  phenomena  observ- 
able and  their  altogether  intrinsic  mode  of 
production,  came  the  observations  of  ElUot- 
son  in  London,  as  conducted  in  the  years 
1837-38,  when  he  sought  to  inform  himself 
and  others  as  to  the  phenomena  and  curative 
virtues  of  mesmerism.  He  encountered  a 
storm  of  opposition,  principally  on  account 
of  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  He 
was  unciuestionably  lioaest  and  enthusiastic 
in  his  search  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
truth ;  but  he  unfortunately  did  not,  as 
Braid  by  his  keener  insight  was  enabled  to 
do,  reject  and  otherwise  explain  the  so-called 
phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  of  transposition 
of  the  senses,  and  of  prediction  or  prophecy. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Braid  did 
not  also  reject  all  the  so-called  phenomeua 
of  phreno-hypnotism. 

An  independent  practical  study  of  the 
subject  and  of  its  tlierapeutic  applications 
was  shortly  after  the  date  of  Braid's  labom-s 
commenced  by  Esdailc  in  India  (1846),  as 
well  as  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  in  the  United 
States.  They  have  more  recently  been 
'  succeeded  by  other  investigators,  amongst 
I  whom  may  be  mentioned  Girard  Teulon 
and  Demarquay  (1860) ;  Ch.  Kichet  (18751 ; 
Charcot  (1878) ;  and  also  ^Veinhold,  Beard, 
Preyer,  Berger,  Griitzner,  and  Heidenhaiu 
(ISSO),  Bernheiin,  and  many  others. 

The  induction  of  the  hj-pnotic  state  or 
sleep  has  hitherto  been  possible  in  only  a 
certain,  but  variable,  percentage  of  the  per- 
sons with  whona  trial  has  been  made,  though 
a  successful  result  has  been  much  more 
frequent  with  women  than  with  men.  Ac- 
cording to  Eichet,  however,  the  operator 
should  not  be  discouraged  by  the  failure 
of  his  first  attempts  with  the  same  person ; 
as  persons  may  succumb  on  the  fourth  or 
fifth  trial,  and  subse(iucntly  prove  thoroughly 
good  subjects  for  experimentation.     Persona 
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who  have  once  been  hypnotised  can  in 
general  be  again  brought  with  comparative 
ease  into  the  same  condition,  and  the  facility 
of  hypnotising  such  persons  goes  on  in- 
creasing after  each  operation,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a  predisposing  mental  state.  A 
condition  of  excited  expectancy  is  indeed  a 
decidedly  favouring  mental  state,  tliough 
one  which  is  not  essential,  since,  according 
to  Braid,  Heidenhain,  and  others,  even  male 
adults  who  have  heard  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  they 
are  being  experimented  with,  can  often  be 
hypnotised. 

In  persons  who  are  favourably  disposed 
for  passing  into  the  hypnotic  state,  the 
condition  is  easily  induced  by  weak,  long- 
continued,  and  uniform  stimulation  of  the 
nerves  either  of  sight,  of  touch,  or  of  hearing. 
This  state  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  always 
easily  capable  of  being  abruptly  terminated 
by  some  strong  or  suddenly  varying  stimu- 
lation of  the  same  nerves. 

Many  of  the  lower  animals,  such  as  frogs 
and  fowls,  can  be  thrown  into  an  extremely 
similar  condition  as  a  result  of  certain  sudden 
and  powerful  sensorial  impressions.  Preyer 
distinguishes  the  state  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  a  different  name,  namely,  '  cata- 
plexy,' because  the  mode  or  physiological 
j)rocess  by  which  it  is  induced  seems  to  be 
different  from  that  by  which  hypnotism  is 
caused. 

The  hypnotic  state  or  sleep  is  one  which 
varies  much  in  intensity  in  different  persons, 
and  in  the  same  person  at  different  times. 
The  principal  phenomena  that  are  exhibited 
or  which  can  be  detected  in  hyjmotised 
persons  are  the  following  :  (1)  imitation 
movements  ;  (2)  exaltations  of  special 
sense ;  (3)  illusions  and  hallucinations ;  (4) 
analgesia,  general  or  unilateral,  or  even  a 
condition  of  hemianspsthesia,  general  and 
special ;  (5)  increased  reriex  irritability  and 
tonic  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and 
(0)  other  miscellaneous  phenomena,  such 
as  sjiasin  of  the  acconnnodation  apparatus  in 
the  eye,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  increased 
rapidity  of  respiration  and  of  the  pulse, 
together  with  profuse  perspiration. 

According  to  Charcot,  when  hypnotism  oc- 
curs in  liysterical  subjects  more  especially, 
it  is  divisible  into  three  states,  definitely  re- 
lated to  one  another,  though  not  always 
occurring  in  the  same  order.  He  says : 
'  These  different  states  which,  taken  as  a 
whole,  include  all  the  symptoms  of  hj'jmo- 
tism,  may  be  referred  to  three  fundamental 
types:  first,  the  cataleptic  state;  second,  the 
lethargic  state ;  and  third,  the  state  of  arti- 
ficial somnambulism.  Each  of  these  states, 
including,  moreover,  a  certain  number  of 
secondary  forms,  and  leaving  room  for  mixed 
states,  may  be  displayed  suddenly,  originally, 
and  separately.  They  may  also,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  observation,  and  in  one 


subject,  be  produced  in  s\iecession,  in  vars*- 
ing  order,  at  the  will  of  the  observer,  by 
the  emplojment  of  certain  methods.  In 
this  latter  case  the  different  states  mentioned 
above  may  be  said  to  represent  the  phases 
or  periods  of  a  single  process.'  For  details 
concerning  this  and  the  many  other  points 
of  importance  in  connexion  with  hypnotism, 
the  reader  should  consult  Binet  and  Fere's 
work  on  Animal  Magnetism  (1887),  in  the 
'  International  Scientific  Series.' 

A  discussion  of  the  mode  of  production  of 
these  several  phenomena,  or  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  hypnotic  condition  itself,  would 
lead  us  into  details  too  purely  physiological 
for  our  present  purpose ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  hy]inotic  state,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  stages,  seems  to  be  akin  to  that  met  with 
in  some  sleeping  persons,  as  well  as  to  the 
states  known  as  trance,  somnambulism,  and 
catalepsy,  and  that  its  physiological  cause  is 
presumed  by  Heidenhain  to  be  some  inhibi- 
tory arrest  of  activity  of  the  ganglion-cells 
of  the  cerebral  cortex,  or,  as  the  writer 
would  rather  put  it,  of  certain  tracts  of  these 
ganglion-cells,  varying  in  their  nature  or 
situation  in  accordance  with  the  different 
stages  of  the  hypnotic  condition  that  may 
exist.  (See  Animal  Magnetism:  Physio- 
logical Observations,  by  R.  Heidenhain, 
1880.) 

The  scientific  study  of  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  hypnotised  persons  is  unquestion- 
ably of  great  interest  and  importance,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  higher  cerebral 
phj'siology.  But  whether  the  systematic 
induction  of  such  a  state  can  ever  be  used 
as  a  legitimate  or  potent  means  for  curing 
disease,  or  even  for  the  alleviation  of  certain 
distressing  symptoms,  must  be  lelt  for  the 
future  to  decide.  The  investigations  that 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  are  far 
from  being  decisive  in  favour  of  the  method 
as  a  remedial  agent,  especially  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  actual  harm  which 
may  result  from  its  induction  in  some 
nervous  and  impressionable  persons.  The 
good  use  to  which  it  was  put  by  Esdaile 
in  India,  as  a  means  of  inducing  insensi- 
bility during  surgical  operations  before  the 
general  introduction  of  chloroform,  ought, 
however,  never  to  be  forgotten.  (See  his 
Mesmerism  in  India,  and  its  Practical  Ap- 
plication in  Surgery  and  Medicine.)  The 
whole  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  for 
the  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  for  the 
psychologist,  now  that  the  absurd  theories 
with  which  its  early  history  was  shrouded 
have  been  got  rid  of.  We  must  be  careful, 
however,  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  con- 
dition itself  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner, 
and  watch  lest  the  too  ready  adoption  of 
hypnosis  or  Braidism  as  a  curative  agent 
may  do  harm  rather  than  good — and  that 
not  to  the  patient  only,  but  also  to  the 
practitioner.     One  thing    seems   now    to    be 
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xoTv  fjeiU'rjiily  admitted,  and  that  is  that 
])iil)lic  exliiliitioiis  of  tlie  etVects  of  hypno- 
tism by  non-medical  persons  are  most  im- 
advisable  and  capable  of  dt)ing  much  liarm. 
Tliej'  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  made  illegal 
in  this  countrj'.  Such  steps  have  already 
been  taken  in  France,  Belgium,  and  else- 
where. II.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MESOLOGY  {fif'aos,  between  ;  and 
Adyiif,  a  discourse). 

This  term,  suggested  by  Bertillon,  con- 
veniently expresses  the  investigation  of  the 
nnitual  relationships  existing  between  living 
beings  and  their  surroundings. 

The  physiological  life  of  any  organism 
may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  on  the  part 
of  the  tissues  of  two  sets  of  influences — in- 
trinsic or  hereditary,  and  extrinsic.  To  the 
former  are  due  those  structural,  and  conse- 
quently functional,  characteristics  which  are 
common  to  ancestors  and  progeny  alike, 
whilst  the  fluctuating  nature  of  tlie  environ- 
ment determines  those  variations  which  dis- 
tinguish dirtbrent  species.  Within  certain 
assumed  limits  these  stimuli  are  regarded  as 
normal,  and  the  resulting  manifestations  of 
the  tissues  are  said  to  be  healthy  ;  whilst  dis- 
turbances in  either  of  these  groups  of  in- 
fluences constitute  the  causes  of  disease — that 
is,  abnormal  function  dependent  on  abnormal 
structure,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  usual  conditions 
under  which  it  exists. 

Mesology,  therefore,  may  be  looked  upon 
in  a  restricted  sense  as  a  branch  of  etiology, 
dealing,  as  it  does,  with  such  factors  as  tem- 
perature, atnios))here,  climate,  locality,  food, 
clothing,  and  the  more  subtle  agencies  of 
habit,  profession,  domesticity,  mental  states 
of  depression,  excitement,  or  irritation ;  in 
short,  with  any  and  every  circumstance, 
whether  material  or  psychical,  which  acts 
upon  the  body.  \V.  H.  Allciiin. 

METALLIC— A  peculiar  quality  of 
sound,  which  the  name  suggests,  either 
elicited  by  percussion  or  heard  on  auscul- 
tation, especially  in  connexion  ^vith  certain 
adventitious  sounds  in  pulmonary  cavities. 
Sre  Physical  Examination. 

METAMORPHOSIS  (fifr.i,  a  preposi- 
tion signifying  change;  and  finpcjino),  I  form). 
In  a  pathological  sense  this  word  signities 
a  form  of  degeneration,  in  whicli  one  tissue  or 
Bubstance  becomes  chemically  changed  into 
another,  as,  for  example,  albuminous  struc- 
tures into  fat.     See  Dkgknkhation. 

METASTASIS    T    ,     .. 
METASTATIC   /  1^''^"''"'?^'.  I  change 

place).— These  terms  are  supposed  to  imply 
the  translation  of  a  disease  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another,  such  as  seems  to  occur 
occasionally  in  gout,  rheumatism,  mumps, 
and  certain  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
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membranes.  Modern  pathology,  whilst  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  the  phenomena  to 
which  the  term  '  metastasis  '  has  been  applied, 
refuses  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  implied  in  the  term. 

METEORISM  (wcTfoipi'fu,  I  raise  up).— 
A    synonym    for    tympanites.     See   Ty.mpa- 

NITES. 

METRALGIA  (fii'irpd,  the  womb ;  and 
(TXyof,  pain).  —  I'ain  in  the  womb.  Src 
Wo.Mii,  Diseases  of. 

METRITIS  {unrpn,  the  womb).— In- 
flanuiiation  of  the  womb.  See  Womb,  Dis- 
eases of. 

MIASM  (^iiaiVco,  I  pollute). — This  terra 
has  been  used  very  vaguely  in  reference  to 
poisonous  emanations  generally,  but  its  ap- 
plication ought  to  be  limited  to  the  malarial 
poison.     Sec  Malaria. 

MICRO  -  ORGANISMS.'  —  Synon.  : 

Micro/ymt's;  Fr.  and  (ier.  Mirrobes. — Under 
tliis  term  will  be  considered  those  minute  or- 
ganised bodies  which  are  found  associated 
with  various  morbid  states.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  term  might  be  applied  to  any  living  body 
of  microscopic  dimensions,  but  in  medical 
parlance  it  has  come  to  be  limited  to  those 
which  may  be  associated  causally  or  otherwise 
with  disease.  And  it  is  even  more  restricted, 
for  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  only 
such  organisms  as  are  presumably  of  vege- 
table nature.  Hence  it  is  largely  synony- 
mous with  Bacteria,  althougli  it  may  perhajis 
be  extended  to  some  other  lower  fungi  and 
algae.  The  term  'microbe'  will  here  be  used 
synonymously  with  'micro-organism.' 

Fueliminary  Remarks.  —  The  rapid  de- 
velopment of  bacteriological  literature,  and 
the  enormous  amount  of  work  which  has  been 
done  in  the  subject  during  the  past  few 
years,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  con- 
centrate within  a  small  compass  so  much  of 
the  ascertained  facts  as  may  be  most  useful 
to  the  practitioner.  A  vast  army  of  investi- 
gators have  been  and  are  engaged  in  its 
study  ;  and  whilst  there  is  no  kind  of  scien- 
tific investigation  which  demands  more 
rigorous  precautions  in  expcriinont,  and  more 
caution  in  inference,  it  is  certain  tliat  a  large 
number  of  observers  have  been  too  ready  to 
announce  supposed  discoveries.  Hence  it  is 
a  matter  of  extreme  dithculty  to  do  justice  to 
work  of  real  value,  or  to  disentangle  the  true 
from  the  false.  Nor  can  the  facts  which  are 
of  ascertained  value  be  readily  condensed 
into  a  small  compass  without  risk  of  error.    It 

*  This  article  wns  written  ronjolntly  by  Professor 
Greenfield  and  Dr.  Robert  Miiir.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  the  section  ou  Anthrax,  for  which  Dr.  Muir 
is  solely  responsible.  The  illustnitions  were  drawn 
by  Mr.  Richard  Muir,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Professor  Greenfield,  and  are,  with  three  excep- 
tions, from  specimens  prepared  in  his  laboratory. 
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seems  therefore  best  to  devote  especial  at- 
tention to  the  present  standpoint  of  the 
subject  and  the  modes  by  which  it  is  studied, 
and  only  to  outline  briefly  those  parts  in  which 
our  knowledi^e  is  at  present  liable  to  rapid 
modification. 

Theoretically,  disease  might  be  produced 
by  the  introduction  into  the  system  of  a 
poison  or  ferment  generated  outside  the 
body,  and  acting  as  any  other  poison.  But 
in  order  that  it  might  be  contagious  to  other 
individuals,  it  is  essential  that  the  poison 
should  be  reproduced  in  like  form  within 
the  body.  The  conditions  which  we  know 
to  be  present  in  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  can  only  be  satisfied  if  the  virus  is 
itself  capable  of  development  and  activity 
within  the  body,  reproducing  its  like. 

The  study  of  fermentation,  and  especially 
the  remarkable  investigations  of  Pasteur  on 
organised  ferments,  presented  at  first  an 
analogy  to,  and  afterwards  an  illustration 
of  what  we  know  to  occur  in  contagion.  All 
subsequent  work  has  been  a  study  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  action  of  mycotic  con- 
tagia. 

But  in  order  to  a  full  knowledge  we  require 
to  know — the  nature  and  characters  of  the 
eontagium  ;  its  conditions  of  introduction 
and  of  activity  ;  its  mode  of  reaction  in  the 
production  of  the  plienomena  which  we 
group  as  '  disease  '  ;  and,  lastly,  the  manner 
m  which  it  is  eliminated  from  the  body,  and 
the  modes  in  which  the  living  body  protects 
itself  Irom  its  action.  Our  knowledge  uj)  to 
the  present  time  is  very  largely  that  of  the 
nature  and  characters  of  the  eontagium, 
although  there  is  now  marked  progress  in 
the  other  branches  of  the  study. 

It  may  be  well  to  indicate  briefly  the 
groimds  on  which  any  micro-organism  can 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  eontagium  or  actual 
cause  of  disease,  according  to  the  admirable 
canons  laid  down  by  Koch. 

1.  It  must  be  constantly  associated  with 
the  disease,  being  present  in  the  fluids  or 
tissues  of  the  diseased  animal,  and  in  tlie 
virus  by  which  the  disease  is  communicated. 

It  may  indeed  be  in  a  different  form  in 
the  virus,  e.g.  in  the  form  of  spores,  whilst 
in  a  more  developed  form  when  in  the  full 
activity  of  disease-production. 

And  we  should  expect  that  if  there  is  a 
special  characteristic  lesion,  such  as  an  erup- 
tion, or  some  special  affection  of  one  or  more 
organs,  for  example,  the  spleen,  the  organ- 
ism should  be  especially  found  there.  This, 
although  proved  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  several  diseases,  is  not  theoretically  essen- 
tial, iinless  the  virus  of  the  disease  especially 
resides  in  the  specific  lesion — as  in  the  vac- 
cine vesicle,  or  in  the  glanders  or  syphilitic 
sore. 

2.  The  constant  presence  and  association 
of  a  definite  organism  is  not  of  itself  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  is  the  virus.     For  it  may  be 


only  a  part  of  it,  or  may  be  an  accidental 
accompaniment.  And  we  also  know  that 
there  are  constantly  in  the  air  we  breathe,  and 
in  other  places,  very  numerous  and  varied 
organisms,  which  may  under  suitable  con- 
ditions enter  the  body,  and  which  can  do  so 
wherr  the  normal  resistance  is  lowered ;  and 
which  might  therefore  be  found  wherever 
any  disease-process  was  going  on. 

It  is,  therefore,  further  essential  to  proof, 
that  the  organism  should  be  capable  of 
absolute  isolation  and  separate  cultivation 
outside  the  body,  and  that  then,  being  intro- 
duced into  the  body,  it  should  pi-oduce  the 
same  disease  and  be  capable  of  retransmis- 
sion to  other  individuals. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  rigorous  scientific 
proof  is  almost  solely  capable  of  being  at- 
tained in  the  lower  animals,  seeing  that  we 
cannot,  in  the  more  serious  diseases,  thus 
experiment  on  man.  And  even  in  the  lower 
animals  we  meet  with  numerous  inherent 
difficuhies,  which  may  be  briefly  considered. 

(1)  Some  micro-organisms  can  be  culti- 
vated outside  the  bodj'^  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, others  at  present  not  at  all.  Yet  the 
early  difficulties  in  this  respect  are  being 
largely  overcome. 

(2)  The  specific  disease -producing  proper- 
ties may  be  greatly  diminished,  or  even  lost, 
when  the  organism  is  cultivated  ovitside  the 
body.  Here,  again,  by  careful  adaptation  of 
the  conditions  of  artificial  culture,  this  loss 
of  activity  may  to  a  considerable  degree  be 
prevented. 

(3)  A  further  difficulty,  which  forms  an 
especial  barrier  to  the  study  of  human  dis- 
eases, is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  variations  of 
disease  when  communicated  from  one  class 
of  animal  to  another,  and  in  the  relative 
degree  of  susceptibility  to  disease  of  different 
classes,  or  even  of  species  or  individuals  of 
a  given  class.  Thus  we  shall  find  (a.)  that 
a  virus  which  causes  a  general  blood-poison- 
ing in  one  class  of  animals,  will  produce  only 
a  local  eruption  in  another,  and  (h)  neither 
may  correspond  with  the  disease  as  we  are 
familiar  with  it  in  the  human  subject.  Only 
a  very  careful  study  and  comparison  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  can  suffice  to  show 
what  is  the  corresponding  disease ;  for  in- 
stance, if  a  specially  characterised  sore  is 
found  to  be  produced  by  inoculation  of  one 
class  of  animals  with  the  disease  of  another 
class. 

Again,  (c)  some  human  diseases  are  trans- 
missible to  animals  only  with  difficulty,  or 
not  at  all.  Or,  amongst  a  number  of  animals 
experimented  on,  only  a  few  may  be  suscep- 
tible, the  others  having  a  natural  or  acquired 
immunity.  Some  of  the  animals  most  readily 
obtained  for  experiment  are  peculiarly  un- 
suited  for  the  purpose,  particularly  rabbits. 
A  vast  number  of  fallacious  discoveries  have 
been  due  to  the  too  frequent  employment  of 
rabbits,  it  being  assumed  that  because  they 
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have  shown  various  indications  of  disease, 
Buch  as  fever,  tlie  virus  employed  had  some 
specific  characters. 

It  may  be  thoufjht  that  these  elementary 
facts  have  been  too  much  dwelt  upon.  But 
experience  has  shown  that  the  intense  desire 
for  discovery,  and  too  eager  emulation,  have 
enormously  hindered  true  advance  in  this 
branch  of  science;  and  the  medical  public  at 
lar-je  should  insist  on  proof  of  a  more  rigor- 
ously scientific  nature.  But  such  rigorous 
proof  is  not  always  attainable,  ^^'e  may, 
then,  bo  provisionally  content  with  a  less 
exact  knowledge  as  a  guide  to  practice  and 
further  experiment.  If  by  strong  analogy 
in  all  essential  points  a  disease  comes  into 
the  group  of  contagious  specific  diseases,  and 
is  strictly  comparable  with  one  in  vvliich  a 
bacterium  has  been  proved  to  be  the  actual 
virus ;  if,  further,  there  is  constantly  present 
in  the  body,  and  especially  if  in  the  specific 
lesion  and  in  the  virus,  an  organism  luiving 
definite  characters,  we  may  provisionally  re- 
gard it  as  the  essential  contagium.  And  still 
more  may  we  do  so  if  we  find  that  the  dis- 
ease can  be  transmitted  with  the  same  cha- 
racters to  another  individual  bj*  employment 
of  duid  or  tissue  which  contains  this  organ- 
ism, and  that  it  is  not  transmitted  if  the 
fluid  or  tissue  employed  for  inoculation  does 
not  contain  the  specific  organism,  although 
derived  from  an  animal  suffering  from  the 
disease  and  containing  the  organism  in  other 
parts. 

Our  most  comjilete  and  absolute  knowledge 
is,  of  course,  that  of  some  diseases  which  are 
peculiar  to  lower  aninuils,  yet  are  so  closely 
analogous  to  some  human  diseases  that  they 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  with  regard  to 
the  latter. 

It  will  be  found  that,  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  bacterial 
nature  of  the  virus  in  only  a  small  number 
of  human  diseases  ;  thai  in  a  considerable 
number  we  have  the  secondary  kind  of  proof; 
whilst  in  a  nuicli  greater  nmnber  our  know- 
ledge is  as  yet  fragmentary,  and  lacks  on 
one  or  other  side  the  completely  conclusive 
evidence. 

Of  the  diseases  affecting  man,  anthrax  and 
tubercli,"  may  be  mentioned  as  good  examples 
of  the  absolutely  proved.  I-eiiros^-  is  one  in 
which  the  final  ])roof  of  inoculation  of  isolated 
cultures  is  yet  wanting,  but  is  the  only  miss- 
ing link.  Relapsing  fever  is  an  instance  of 
inference  from  transmission  of  the  organ- 
ism and  the  fever  to  monkeys.  Syphilis  is 
an  example  of  evidence  from  analogy  only, 
although  some  of  the  organisms  discovered 
maj'  eventually  prove  to  be  the  virus.  In 
the  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  recent  dis- 
coveries ap|iear  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its 
bacterial  origin. 

MoKIMlOLOGY    AXn     T.IKF.-IIlSTOnY    OF    I>AC- 

TF.Rii. —  In  the  consideration  of  bacteria 
it  is  well  to  regard  as  a  separate  order  the 


forms  which  show  a  higher  degree  of  com- 
plexity and  greater  variation  in  the  forms  or 
stages  of  development  under  dilTerent  condi- 
tions of  life — such  as  the  groups  Cladothrix, 
Crenothrix,  and  Reggiatoa.  They  have  been 
included  by  some  botanists  imder  Bacteri- 
acea>,  but  ma}'  more  properly  be  regarded  as 
constituting  an  order  or  orders  somewhat 
higher  in  the  grade  of  vegetable  life.  This 
arrangement  has  at  any  rate  the  advantage 
of  simplifying  the  descriptions  of  the  life- 
history.  Moreover,  with  the  exception  of 
th.e  Actinomyces,  whit-h  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  Cladothrix  or  allied  form,  none  of 
these  orders  are  known  to  be  concerned  in 
the  production  of  disease. 

General  characttrs  of  bacteria. — Bac- 
teria are  imicellular  organisms,  belonging  to 
the  lowest  class  of  chlorophyll-less  '  alga,',  and 
constituting  the  most  elementary  and  lowest 
form  of  vegetable  life.  They  multiply  by 
fission,  hence  the  name  Schizomycetes  ;  but 
for  many  of  them  there  is  also  a  mode  of 
propagation  or  reproduction  by  the  forma- 
tion of  xpnres. 

In  structure  they  consist  of  a  protoplasmic 
body,  the  protoplasm  having  peculiar  chemi- 
cal and  physical  characters  (mycoprotcin 
of  Nencki),  and  a  cell-envelope,  composed  of 
a  carbohydrate  allied  in  composition  to  cellu- 
lose. A\'hetlier  the  cells  are  nucleated  is  at 
present  an  open  question.  The  protoplasm 
is  frequently  granular,  showing  diflerences 
in  the  staining  reactions  in  ditlerent  parts ; 
and,  in  addition,  granules  of  distinct  chemi- 
cal qualities  have  been  detected. in  some  of 
the  higher  forms  {e.fj.  sulphur  in  Reggiatoa). 
The  irregular  staining  may  perhaps  indicate 
some  definite  structure.  Moreover,  marked 
changes  affecting  the  entire  cell  may  be 
observed  during  the  process  of  spore-forma- 
tion. F'urther,  various  degenerative  changes 
may  lead  to  alterations  in  the  staining  re- 
actions, and  to  the  formation  of  gramiles 
of  apparently  oily  nature,  or  to  irregular 
swelling  with  formation  of  so-called  vacuoles. 
The  tendency  to  such  changes  and  the  form 
which  they  take  vary  with  different  species, 
and  may  give  sjiecial  characters  to  the  par- 
ticular species.  The  forms  when  thus  altered 
are  sometimes  known  as  degenerated  or 
inmlution  forms. 

The  variety  m  the  chemical  reaction,  espe- 
cially the  staining  reaction  of  the  protoplasm 
in  different  species,  is  an  important  aid  to 
their  recognition,  e.g.  the  tubercle-bacillus. 

The  cell-envelope,  which  can  bo  detected  with 
cei-tainty  only  in  some  of  the  larger  forms, 
and  is  inferred  to  be  present  in  others  from 
the  associated  characters,  can  be  brought  into 
view  by  reagents,  such  as  iodine,  which  cause 
shrinking  of  the  protoplasm :  or  in  some  cases 
by  staining.  It  is  highly  flexible.  Its  thickness 
is  very  various ;  and  it  possesses,  especially 

•  Some  bacttjfia  nre  now  said  to  contain  cliloro- 
pliyll  granules,  but  the  general  fact  is  as  staled. 
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in  some  species,  a  great  tendency  to  swell  and 
undergo  partial  solution,  or  rather  to  form 
a  gummy  or  jelly-like  material,  like  gelatine 
or  gima-tragacanth  when  soaked  in  water. 

To  the  partial  solution  of  this  material 
is  due  the  hyaline  '  capsule  '  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  some  bacteria  {e.g.  the  pneu- 
iDono-coccus  of  Friedliinder),  and  the  inter- 
cellular substance  of  '  zoogloea  '  uiasses,  by 
which  the  masses  adhere  to  suiTounding 
objects  and  cohere  into  a  sticky  mass. 

Motility. — Many  bacteria  are  spontane- 
ously motile ;  indeed,  the  property  is  so 
common  in  several  of  the  species  associated 
with  decomposition  in  organic  fluids,  that  it 
was  at  first  thought  to  be  almost  universal. 
IJut  we  now  know  that  many  never  display 
this  property. 

Where  present,  it  has  in  several  species 
been  long  known  to  be  associated  with  the 
presence  of  cilia  or  Hagella,  whilst  in  others 
no  cilia  could  be  detected,  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  movement  of  the  cell -body  itself 
sufficed  to  produce  independent  locomotion. 


Fig.  68. — Finkler's  Spirillum  and  Koch's  Cholera 
Spirillum,  both  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
stained  by  Liiffler's  method,  to  show  flagella ; 
and  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison,  x  2,000 
diam. — a.  Finkler's  Spirillum.  From  a  culture 
made  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory,  Univ.  Edin. 
b.  Koch's  Cholera  Spirillum.  From  a  specimen 
from  the  Berlin  Health  Laboratory. 

But  from  recent  researches  by  a  method 
devised  by  Loftier  (for  details,  see  Staining 
of  Bacteria),  aided  by  photomicrography, 
we  know  that  flagella  are  present  in  several 
forms  where  they  were  hitherto  invisible, 
for  instance,  the  cholera  spirillum;  and  we 
are  not  as  yet  entitled  to  assume  their 
absence  in  other  motile  forms. 

The  flagella  are  apparently  continuous 
with  the  cell-envelope ;  whether  with  the 
cell-protoplasm  also  is  not  certain. 

Forms  of  the  cells. — The  cells  are  spheri- 
cal, ovoid,  or  cylindrical,  and  usually  sym- 
metrical. They  may  be  in  short  cylinders, 
bulged  in  the  centre  and  somewhat  pointed 
at  the  end  {Clostridium  form).  The  cylinders 
may  be  short  or  long  rods,  straight  or  slightly 


curved  {bacillus  form),  or  much  curved 
{spiral  form).  They  may  grow  into  long 
threads,  straight,  or  curved,  or  twisted  {lejjto- 
thrix  form,  vibrio  form,  spirillum  form,  &c.), 
and  ajjpear  to  be  homogeneous  throughoiit ; 
but  in  most  cases  we  may  by  reagents  dis- 
cover that  the  apparently  uniform  thread  is 
composed  of  cells  arranged  endwise,  but 
remaining  attached  to  each  other.  Such 
elongated  forms  are  especially  seen  when 
growth  occurs  in  fluids  at  rest. 


Fig.  69.  —  Spirillum  Undula.  —  From  a  culture, 
stained  by  Liiffler's  method  for  showing  flagella. 
The  various  forms  and  stages,  and  also  the  variety 
in  number  of  the  flagella,  are  seen,      x  800  diam. 

Position  and  arrangement  of  flagella. — 
Flagella  have  been  discovered  in  several  of 
the  rod  and  spiral  forms,  and  in  one  species 
which  is  spherical  or  nearly  so  {Micrococcus 
agilis  of  Ali  Cohen). 

In  some  of  the  lower  and  simpler  forms 
(i.e.  excluding  Beggiatoa,  &c.)  the  flagella  are 
terminal  and  single  only  at  one  end  of  the 
cell ;  but  in  some  there  is  one  flagellum  at 
each  end.  More  rarely,  two  or  inore  are 
present  at  one  end.  They  are  often  long, 
and  may  greatly  exceed  the  cell  in  length. 
They  are  usually  of  extreme  tenuity  {e.g. 
I  to  ^  the  diameter  of  the  cell  in  the  cholera 
bacillus),  and  hence  are  detected  with  great 
difficulty. 

In  typhoid  bacilli,  in  which  Loffler  was 
tinable  to  detect  flagella,  a  very  remarkable 
condition  has  been  discovered,  namely,  the 
presence  of  multitudes  of  short  lateral  cilia 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  cells.  A  simi- 
lar condition  has  also  been  more  recently 
detected  in  one  or  two  other  species. 

Colouring  matters. — Many  bacteria,  when 
grown  in  mass,  show  distinctive  colours — 
red,  yeUow,  brown,  &c.  Tliese  may  develop 
only  in  certain  conditions  of  growth,  or 
in  parts  exposed  to  the  air.  On  examina- 
tion with  the  microscope,  the  pigment  may 
appear  to  be  in  the  cells  (as  in  magenta 
micrococcus) ;  but  it  is  readily  dissolved  out, 
and  would  appear  in  most  cases  to  be  an 
excreted  or  formed  product,  which  mainly 
lies  in  the  intercellular  substance,  staining 
the  cell  wall.      Or  it  may  in  some  be  the 


product  of  some  substance  excreted  by  the 
cell  acting  on  the  culture-medium,  aud  espe- 
cially iu  presence  of  oxygen. 
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to  many  of  the  straight,  and  some  of  the 
curved  rod  forms.  For  the  latter  there  is 
less  evidence,  and  the  question    is   at    pre- 


Vio.  70. — Typhoid  Bacilli — Stainrd  to  show  cilia. 
»  '2.000  (limn.  From  a  spei-imen  prepared  in  the 
Berlin  Health  IjaUoratory. 

Multiplication  and  fission  of  the  ccUs.— 
Division  occurs  by  fission,  usually  dichotoin- 
ous,  the  segments  being  often  of  nearly  e(iual 
size.  This  is  usually  preceded  by  elongation 
of  the  coll,  so  that  in  the  spherical  forms,  as 
fission  becomes  complete,  each  of  tlie  new 
cells  is  nearly  spherical  before  separation 
occurs.  Transverse  fission  is  the  rule  in  the 
simpler  rod  and  the  spiral  forms.  But  in 
.some  spherical  forms  it  may  take  place  in 
two  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
hence  forming  tetrads  (as  in  M.  tctragenus, 
M.  gonorrha-ce) ;  or,  further,  in  three  differ- 
ent planes  and  directions  at  right  angles  to 
one  another,  forming  a  bale-like  mass  {sar- 
cina  form). 

During  the  process  of  fission,  a  constriction 
may  appear  at  the  line  of  approaching  segmen- 
tation, or  none  may  be  seen ;  hence  different 
characters,  especially  in  the  elongated  forms. 
The  first  cells  may  remain  united  in  chains, 
threads,  or  groups,  and  may  thus  give  special 
characters,  from  which  names  have  been 
<lerived.  Hut  since  such  persistent  union  is 
inconstant,  varying  with  the  conditions  of 
growth,  and  best  seen  in  quiescent  growth 
in  fluid  or  semi-fluid  media,  it  should  not  be 
regarded  as  other  than  a  siibordinate  cha- 
racter. For  example,  all  micrococci,  if  grow- 
ing freely  and  kept  in  motion,  must  become 
'  diplococci '  during  the  stage  of  division. 

In  bacilli  the  cells  elongate,  and  if  the 
segments  do  not  separate  the3^  come  to  form 
threads.  These  threads  do  not  form  false 
branching,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  cladothrix. 

Spore-formation.— The  production  of 
spores,  and  the  properties  with  which  these 
aro  endowed,  are  amongst  the  most  impor- 
t.uit  facts  concerning  bacteria.  Discovered 
at  first  in  some  of  larger  size,  such  as  the 
hay  bacillus  and  anthrax  bacillus,  by  Koch, 
the  process  is  now  known   to    be    common 


Fig.  71. — Cladothrix  dichotoma. 
X  800  diam. 


From  a  culture 


sent  unsettled  for  most  spheri^'al  forms.  But 
from  known  facts  in  the  life-historj-  of  many 
species  in  which  the  existence  of  spores  is 
not  proved,  there  is  strong  probability  that 
for  all  the  rod  forms,  and  very  possibly  all 
curved  and  spherical  too,  there  is  a  like 
capacitj',  given  favourable  conditions  of  life. 

The  process  of  spore-formation  takes  place 
only  under  certain  favourable  conditions, 
and  may  be  prevented  by  growth  under  un- 
favourable conditions,  especially  of  tempera- 
ture. It  was  formerly  believed  that  spore- 
formation  occurred  especially  when  the  nu- 
triment was  deficient,  but  there  is  now  no 
question  that  it  is  a  normal  phase  of  their 
life,  occurring  especially  under  certain 
favouring  conditions  of  growth. 

Mode  of  spore-formation. — This  can  best 
be  studied  in  some  of  the  larger  bacilli,  such 
as  the  Bacillus  subtilis  and  B.  anthracis. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  cell  appears  to  undergo 
condensation,  its  more  solid  portion  becoming 
agglomerated  and  retracted,  usually  towards 
one  end  of  the  cell.  At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  more  highly  refracting,  and  often 
assumes  different  staining  properties.  The 
remainder  of  the  c»ll  may  appear  hollow  or 
granular,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 
Swelling  may  and  frequently  does  take  place 
at  the  site  of  the  spore,  so  that  the  rod 
appears  beaded.  This  swelling  may  be  so 
considerable  that  the  diameter  of  the  spore 
may  be  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  rod, 
or  more  [e.g.  tetanus  bacillus).  This  fact  is 
very  apt  to  be  exaggerated,  owing  to  the 
different  refraction  of  the  spore  and  the  rest 
of  the  protoplasm,  which  renders  it  difficult 
botli  to  estimate  and  to  photogra]>)i. 

The  spores  are  usually  ovoid,  more  or 
less  elongated,  sometimes  nearly  spherical. 
When  formed  within  bacilli  arranged  in 
chains,  it  commonly  happens  that  the  spoves 
are  situated  one  at  the  end  of  each  cell,  and 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  cells  form  pairs 
with  the  spores  at  the  adjacent  ends.  If 
now  division  of  the  cells  takes  place  between 
the  adjacent  spores,  rods  imperfectlj*  divided 
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Fin.  72. — Stages  in  the  Growth  of  a  Bacillue,  and  of 
Spore-formation. — (1)  Bacillus  as  seen  before  divi- 
sion; (2)  Undivided  bacillus  showing  spores;  (3) 
Thread  formed  of  segments,  which  have  not 
separated ;  (4)  Another  of  the  same ;  (5)  Part  of 
a  long  filament,  showing  the  lines  of  cleavage  ; 
(6)  Another  fiUiment,  showing  aggregation  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  commencing  spore-formation, 
without  any  sign  of  segmentation  ;  (7),  (H),  and 
(9)  show  other  appearances  in  undivided  fila- 
ments ;  (10)  Bacillus  in  process  of  growth  from  a 
spore.      X  1,500  diani. 

will  be  formed  with  a  spore  at  each  end ;  if 
at  the  end  distal  to  the  spores,  a  pair  of 
spores  will  be  seen  near  the  centre  of  a  rod. 
When  the  division  is  complete,  each  rod  will 
contain  a  single  terminal  spore. 

This  fact,  trivial  as  it  may  apjiear,  is  im- 
portant to  note,  since  distinctions  of  specific 
value  have  been  adduced  from  this  common 
fact. 

Much  less  frequently  the  spores  are  situ- 
ated towards  the  centre  of  the  cell,  or,  in  an 
apparently  undivided  rod,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. All  these  modes  of  arrangement  may 
be  seen  in  the  same  species,  and  they  have 
no  specific  value. 

Structure  of  the  spores. — Beyond  the  facts 
that  they  consist  of  a  highly  refracting  proto- 
plasmic mass,  with  great  endowments  of 
vitality  and  peculiar  staining  reactions,  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  or  cell-wall  resembling 
that  of  the  parent  cell,  but  of  greater  resiisting 
capacity,  we  know  nothing.  That  they  have 
an  intimate  organisation  we  suppose  from 
what  we  know  of  other  cells. 

Staining  reactions. — It  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  staining  reactions  of  the 
spore  protoplasm  differ  from  those  of  the  cell 
protoplasm,  and  may  do  so  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  By  selective  staining  the  spores 
may  be  stained  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  ceU.  And  it  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  one  of  the  common  bac- 
teria of  water  the  spores  show  normally  a 
definite  coloration  of  a  reddish  tinge  (Bacillus 


erythrosparua),  when  examined  fresh,  with- 
out staining. 

Germination. — When  placed  imder  favour- 
able conditions  the  spores  germinate,  and 
reproduce  cells  like  those  from  which  they 
originated.  According  to  some,  this  takes 
place  by  a  sprouting  through  the  capsule  ; 
whilst  others  allege  that  the  entu'e  s})ore 
elongates  to  form  the  new  cell,  which  then 
multiplies  by  fission.  Except  as  possibly 
giving  a  clue  to  the  structure  of  the  spore, 
the  question  is  unimportant.  What  is  of 
consequence  is  that  the  spore  always  gives 
rise  to  cells  like  those  from  which  it  sprang. 

Vital  capacity  of  spores. — The  remark- 
able power  of  resistance  of  the  spores  of 
many  species  will  be  referred  to  under  the 
life-history  in  general,  and  in  relation  to 
particular  species. 

Classification  of  Bacteria.  —  We  are 
now  in  a  position  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
classilication  of  bacteria.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  arrive  at  some  satis- 
factory division,  but  hitherto  with  very 
limited  success.  The  difKculty  arises  in 
great  measure  from  our  defective  knowledge 
of  their  complete  life-history,  and  of  the 
variations  which  they  may  show  under 
varying  conditions  of  growth.  Most  of  the 
attempted  classifications  are  valueless  for 
oiir  purpose,  and  are  also  unscientific.  The 
only  true  basis  is  of  course  a  botanical  one, 
and  such  properties  as  the  production  of 
colour,  of  fermentation,  or  of  disease  are 
useless,  unless  as  provisional.  We  may 
therefore  omit  all  mention  of  these.  For 
the  more  recent  scientific  classifications 
botanical  works  may  be  consulted.  For  our 
purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  adopt  the  nomen- 
clature usually  employed,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  names  given  are  merely  con- 
venient appellations,  and  not  scientific  dis- 
tinctions. 


Fig.  73. — (a)  Single  and  double  micrococci ;  (l)  groups 
of  four,  '  sarciua  '  form;  (c.)  cliains;  (d)  zoogliL-a  ; 
(e)  single  and  double  micro-occi,  more  highly 
magnified,  showing  process  of  division;  (/)  a  chain, 
more  highly  magnified. 

The  basis  of  this  nomenclature  is  the  form 
of  the  cells,  and  the  arrangement  commonly 
seen  in  their  growth: — 
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(1)  Splierical  or  slightly  ovoid  cells.  Cocci 
or  Micrococci — 

Cells  usually  in  pairs — Dij)lococci. 

Cells  in  chains — Streptococci. 

Cells  in  groups  of  ionr—Tctragcna  or 
Tctracocci. 

Cells  in  bale-like  masses,  comprised  of 
groups  oi  ei'^hi—  Sarcinec. 

Cells  in  masses  or  ha.\\s— Staphylococci. 
(Grai)e-bunch  like.) 

[•1)  I'^longated,  rod-shaped,  or  thread-like 
cells — Bacilli. 

i;{)  Curved  rods  or  filaments — Spirilla. 

Various  names  have  been  employed  to 
distinguish  abruptness  of  curve,  length,  &c., 
as  8piroch;ete.  Leptothrix,  &c.,  but  they  are 
of  no  practical  value. 

But,  wliilsi  these  names  suffice  for  our 
purpose,  it  must  be  understood  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  bacteria  as  a  whole,  much  more 
elaborate  distinctions  would  be  essential. 


Fio.  74. — Sarrina  ventricnli.     Showing  sarcinse  and 
starch-granules  in  vomited  matter,      x  400  diam. 

CoNsT.\N'CY  OF  Spkcies.  —  Variation  or 
transmutation. — Amongst  the  verj'  import- 
ant questions  which  imderlie  the  subject  of 
the  pathogenic  activity  of  bacteria,  is  that  of 
tlie  constancy  of  species,  the  possible  varia- 
tion under  cultivation,  and  the  acquisition  or 
loss  of  specific  activity. 

If  marked  variation  or  transmutation  can 
occur,  and  if  one  siiecies  can  not  only  pass 
into  another,  but  can  under  varied  conditions 
of  lifeassinne  different  capacities  for  ferment- 
ative and  like  activities,  then  not  only  is 
the  subject  rendered  far  more  complex,  but 
the  relation  of  bacteria  to  vix-ulent  diseases 
is  put  on  an  entirely  different  footing.  For 
they  may  be  not  so  much  the  essential  virus 
as  the  carriers  of  contagion,  carrymg  in,  as  it 
were,  a  catalytic  process  from  one  individual 
to  another.  If,  for  examjile.  a  common  bac- 
terium, innociious  in  itself,  were  liable,  when 
grown  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  suffering 
from  some  disease,  to  carry  on  the  ferment- 
like activity  of  similnr  kind  to  another 
animal,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bacterium  is 
not  the  sjiecific  virus.  It  simply  transmits 
a  process,  .\nalogies  to  such  a  process  mav 
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be  found  even  in  that  of  crystallisation.  15n» 
if  one  species  can  do  this,  another  may  also; 
and  so  a  similar  disease-process  might  bo 
secondarily  induced  by  a  variety  of  bac- 
teria. 

Two  questions  then  arise  :  Are  the  species 
essentially  and  persistently  distinct  ?  Are 
the  specific  pathogenic  activities  innate  or 
acquired  ? 

Variation  of  Species. — From  what  we 
know  of  the  variations  of  low  organisms 
under  cultivation,  we  should  anticipate  a 
high  degree  of  capacity  for  variation  or 
mutation  in  bacteria.  Nevertheless,  the 
amount  of  such  variation  appears  to  be 
small.  For  we  find  that  a  large  number  of 
species,  which  have  been  cuUi\ated  throujjh 
hundreds  of  generations,  not  only  maintain 
their  morphological  characters,  but  produce 
like  effects  as  to  colour  production,  ferment- 
ative changes  in  the  cultivating  media,  and 
even  pathogenic  results.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  differences  are  observed  in 
the  characters  when  grown  under  different 
conditions,  but  these  do  not  impair  the  re- 
production of  the  original  characters  when 
sown  again  on  the  oriijinal  soil.  Some 
characters,  such  as  colour  production  or 
special  fermentations,  may  only  appear  wlien 
special  conditions  are  i)rcs(nt. 

It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  the  patho- 
genic activity  is  capable  of  diminution  or 
loss,  and,  conversely,  of  intensification,  as 
will  be  seen  in  some  cases  to  be  mentioned. 
P)Ut  this  appears  to  be  explicable  rather  on 
the  hypothesis  of  acquired  habit  of  growth, 
than  of  actual  alteration  or  loss  of  capacity, 
and  in  some  cases  is  associated  with  lowered 
vitality  of  growtli.  ^Vhen  re-acclimatised  in 
the  body,  the  virulence  may  be  speedily  re- 
gained. There  is  further  the  question  whether 
gi'cat  mutations  of  form,  from  spheres  to 
threads,  from  these  to  spirals. and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  (rilia  in  the  same  species  under 
different  conditions,  do  not  militate  against 
the  view  of  the  specificity  of  bacteria.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  in  the  lower  fun^i  not 
only  are  great  differences  of  form  observed 
in  the  same  species  at  various  periods  of  life, 
but  that  two  or  even  more  modes  of  repro- 
duction normally  occur  in  some  which  liave 
been  carehiUy  studied — resting  spores  and 
motile  or  free-swiniminp:  spores,  for  example, 
as  in  Saprolegnia.  The  discovery,  then, 
that  a  species  of  bacterium  exhibits  great 
variety  in  its  form,  &c.,  at  different  jieriods  of 
life,  only  shows  that  it  belongs  to  one  of  the 
higher  groups,  in  which  such  cyclical  changes 
are  j)art  of  the  normal  life-history.  It  is 
partly  on  tliis  account  that  the  lower  forms, 
with  which  we  are  inainly  concerned  in 
disease,  siiould  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
higher  groups  in  which  such  multiplicity  ol 
f(irm  is  normal. 

Tkmpekatiise  in  Relation  to  Growth. — 
The    temperature   of    cultivation    has   been 
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shown  by  numerous  observations  on  many 
species  to  have  a  most  important  bearing 
not  only  upon  the  rapidity  of  growth,  but 
also  upon  the  phases  of  life  and  tlie  reactions 
of  the  organism.  More  especially  spore- 
formation  may  occur  witli  certainty  and  readi- 
ness only  under  particular  conditions  of  tem- 
perature. An  eyauiple  of  this  is  found  in 
the  tetanus-bacillus.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  some  of  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  on  this  point  have  given 
too  rigid  a  limit  to  the  possible  temperature- 
range.  For  example,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  can  only  grow  at 
a  temperature  of  at  least  37"'  C.  outside  the 
body,  but  this  is  no  doubt  an  error.  In  order 
to  successful  growth  under  unfavourable  con- 
ditions, some  of  the  more  markedly  parasitic 
bacteria  do  require  a  regulated  temperature 
not  lower  than  that  of  the  human  body. 

Speaking  generally,  those  bacteria  which 
are  normally  concerned  in  fermentations 
and  decompositions,  and  are  only  accidentally 
or  potentially  parasitic,  j,'row  most  actively  at 
a  range  of  IT-'Id"  C.  (about  60^-77°  F.),  and 
better  over  70°  F. — a  normal  summer  tem- 
perature. Those  which  are  most  definitely 
parasitic,  such  as  tubercle  and  anllirax, 
thrive  best  at  85°-40'  C.  (y5°-104°  F.). 
Some  of  these,  however,  can  be  readily 
grown  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such  as 
typhoid  and  anthrax,  whilst  others  re(iuire 
to  be  carefully  incubated  at  the  higher  tem- 
peratures (e.g.  tubercle,  diphtheria). 

At  the  lower  temperatures  spore-formation 
may  not  occur,  or  may  be  very  slow;  thus 
anthrax  bacillus  is  said  not  to  form  spores 
below  20°  C.  (G8°  F.). 

Resistance  of  Bacteria  to  Tempera- 
ture.— Not  only  the  temperature  of  most 
active  growth,  but  also  that  of  the  death- 
])oint,  differs  for  different  species,  and  at 
different  stages  of  life.  Speaking  generally, 
the  spores,  when  fully  formed,  show  a  far 
greater  capacity  for  resisting  both  heat  and 
cold. 

The  death  temperature  of  several  species 
has  been  carefully  studied.  With  few  excep- 
tions, even  spores  are  entirely  killed  by  ex- 
posing to  a  moist  heat  (steaming  water)  of 
100°  C.  for  a  few  minutes.  But  in  some  as  long 
as  half  an  hour  may  be  necessary,  and  in 
some  even  an  hour,  in  a  current  of  steam.' 
Superheated  steam  of  110°-120°  C.  is  rapidly 
and  invariably  fatal  even  in  a  few  seconds. 

Dry  heat  is  far  more  variable  in  effect  and 
less  active,  especially  if  the  spores  h^ve  been 
first  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly.  Dry  heat 
kills  spore-free  bacteria  in  an  hour  and  a 
half  of  a  little  over  100°  C. ;  spores  of  moulds, 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  100°-115°  C.  A 
temperature  of  130°-140°  C.  may  be  borne 
for  some  hours  without  completely  destroy- 

'  A  recently  described  potato-bacillus  required 
tour  hours  of  steaming  at  100°  to  destroy  spores. 


ing  all  spores  (e.g.  spores  of  anthrax  bacilli) ; 
but  this  is  only  true  of  a  few,  so  far  as  ia 
known. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  spore -free  bacteria, 
or  bacteria  in  which  the  formation  of  the 
spores  is  incomplete,  are  readily  killed  by 
much  less  elevated  temjaeratures,  and  may 
perish  at  50°-60°  C.  Some  few  are  known 
still  to  grow  at  60°-70°  C. 

The  heat-resisting  capacity  of  the  same 
species  is  also  found  to  vary  in  different  cul- 
tivations, the  degree  of  vitality  at  different 
ages  evidently  undergomg  modifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  to  cold 
is  equally  great.  The  spores  of  some  bacteria, 
and  the  cells  of  some  micrococci,  are  not 
destroyed  even  by  the  most  intense  cold. 

The  freezing  death-point  is  difficult  to 
determine  for  spore-free  bacteria,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  excluding  the  results  of 
physical  changes  in  the  media,  and  also  of 
ensuring  the  entire  absence  of  spores ;  but 
freezing  kills  many,  and  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  may  also  kill  some  spores  which 
are  not  killed  by  freezing  (Prudden). 

These  studies  have,  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out,  a  most  important  bearing  upon 
the  subject  of  disinfection. 

Alternations  of  Temperature. — Tyn- 
dall's  sterilisation  method. — Bacteria  when 
in  tluids  are  seriously  injiu-ed  by  extreme 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  Thus,  if  a 
cultivation  be  heated  to  58°-G0°  C.  (18G-5°  - 
140°  F.)  for  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  to  the  ordinary 
temperature,  17°-20'  C,  and  if  the  process 
be  repeated  on  the  following  three  or  four 
days,  nearly  all  bacteria,  whether  spores  or 
cells,  will  be  killed,  and  the  fluid  will  be 
'  sterile,'  or  bacterium-free. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  mechanism  of  this 
process  is  that  the  cells  present  are  destroyed 
by  the  heat  ;  and  that  the  spores  germinate, 
and  the  cells  developed  from  them  are  on 
the  following  or  successive  days  destroyed 
also.  But  some  facts  lead  us  to  doubt  whether 
this  is  the  entire  explanation,  for  the  destruc- 
tion occurs  whether  they  are  in  a  suitable 
soil  or  no,  and  alternations  of  freezing  and 
thawing  have  a  like  effect. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that,  whilst 
most  bacteria,  when  spores  have  not  been 
formed,  are  killed  by  a  temperature  of  00°  C, 
e.g.  typhoid,  glanders,  cholera,  and  tubercle 
bacilli,  some  require  a  higher  temperature ; 
thus.  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureiis  re- 
quires 80°  C. 

Other  Conditions  Unfavourable  to 
Growth. — Exjmsure  to  direct  sunlight  has 
a  powerful  influence  in  arresting  the  growth 
of  bacteria,  as  of  many  other  of  the  lower 
fungi.  Actual  death  may  occur,  or  the  pro- 
cesses of  development  and  spore-formation 
may  be  arrested  or  prevented.  Deficiencij 
of  nutriment  has  a  like  effect.  So  also  has 
deficiency  of  oxygen  in  aerobic  species,  oxy- 
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gen  l)einj»  essential  to  spore-formation  in 
ihem.  On  the  other  hand,  the  j)resence  of 
free  oj-yt/in  may  be  equally  deleterious  to 
some  whii'li  are  anaerobic,  especially  some 
of  the  putrefactive  species.  The  prvxeiicc  of 
free  arid  is  found  to  be  incompatible  with 
f,To\vtli  in  many,  if  not  most,  bacteria,  whilst 
it  is  alIeL;('(l  that  mould  fun;;!  flourish  e(|ually 
or  belter  iu  an  acid  tlian  in  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  medium.  Further,  many  bacteria 
generate,  as  by-products,  substances  of  '  an- 
tiseptic' nature,  such  as  some  of  the  coal- 
tar  j^roup,  aiid  these,  if  produced  in  sufficient 
(luantity,    and    not    removed,    may    arrest 

fJlMWth. 

From  these  facts  in  relation  to  nutriment 
and  temperature  the  conditions  imder  w  hich 
artiticial  culture  must  be  carried  on  can  be 
readily  deduced.  We  must  have  a  medium 
which  contains  nutriment  in  a«moist  or  fluid 
form,  with  free  access  of  oxygen,  or  in  some 
cuses  (anaerobic)  with  its  exclusion,  and  a 
suitable  temperature  must  be  maintained. 
The  nutriment  should  contain  proteid  sub- 
stances; and,  if  iiossible,  some  of  these  should 
be  in  forms  in  \\  hich  they  are  readily  broken 
down — hence  the  use  of  prepared  peptone. 

Modes  of  Stvdy. — For  the  complete  study 
of  micro-orf^anisnis,  various  modes  of  in- 
vestigation may  be  followed.  The  microscopic 
characters,  even  when  aided  by  special  stain- 
ing reactions,  do  not  afford  a  sufhciently 
satisfactory  means  of  discrimination  between 
allied  forms.  Nevertheless,  when  these  cha- 
racters are  very  peculiar,  and  when  the 
or^ranism  is  found  in  constant  association 
with  a  peculiar  chanj^e,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tubercle-bacillus,  its  identification  in  the 
tissues  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  sources  of  fallacy  in  microscopic  study 
are  briefly  these  : 

(1)  The  very  minute  size  of  many  microbes 
makes  the  more  delicate  points  of  difference 
hard  to  appreciate  with  our  present  powers, 
and  slij^ht  fadure  in  preparation  may  espe- 
cially obscure  them.  Hence  able  investitra- 
tors  have  described  the  same  organi-im  w^ith 
quite  different  characters  —  a  bacillus  as 
dijilococcus. 

(2)  The  size  of  the  organism,  never  con- 
stant as  regards  length,  varies  in  different 
animals  and  under  different  conditions  of 
cultivation,  both  as  regards  diameter  and 
length.  Absolute  statements  of  size  must 
therefore  be  received  with  caution.  The  fact 
is  now  well  established  for  numerous  organ- 
isms, and  appears  to  be  a  general  law. 

(3)  The  ai)parent  size,  as  in  the  case  of  all  | 
cylindrical  or  spherical  bodies,  whose  sub- 
stance is  of  different  density  at  the  centre 
and  surface,  wiU  appear  different  in  ditTerent 
refracting  media,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty 
in  focussing  the  widest  part.  Tiiis  is  also 
true  when  the  body  is  stained,  partly  because 
the  staining  is  uneriual.  Hence  cylindrical 
bacilli,  with  spores  of -nearly  equal  diameter 


at  the  end,  have  been  represented  as  pin- 
shaped. 

(4)  The  action  of  reagents  or  of  heat,  both 
in  preserving  and  hardening  tissues  or  fluids, 
or  in  staining  and  mounting  processes,  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  apparent  size  of  the 
organisms.  Many  of  them  are  proportionately 
less  affected  than  softer  tissue-elements,  but 
tiie  effect  is  pronounced  in  nearly  all  to 
which  special  study  has  been  directed.  Re- 
agents may  also  obscure  peculiar  characters 
—  for  example,  the  llnthiilhuig,  or  material 
which  forms  a  sort  of  shell  or  capsule  around 
some  organisms,  and  which  is  derived  from 
a  softening  of  the  cell-wall. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  found  that  for  the  recog- 
nition of  some  pathogenic  microbes,  it  is 
almost  essential  that  the  tissues  shoidd  eitiier 
be  fresh,  or  that  they  should  be  very  carefully 
pi-eserved  by  special  methods.  Otherwise, 
success  is  exceptional,  and  the  number  found 
very  small  compared  with  those  actually-  pre- 
sent. 

Cultivation. — Fortunately,  in  the  case  of 
a  large  number  of  micro-organisms  we  have 
a  far  more  perfect  and  easy  mode  of  study, 
that  of  cultivation  or  pure  culture  {Rein- 
cultur).  By  this  method,  introduced  by 
Klebs,  and  perfected  by  Koch  and  others, 
organisms  are  not  only  isolated,  sown  in 
fresh  soil  in  successive  generations,  and  thus 
removed  from  all  addition  and  impurity, 
but  they  can  be  studied  in  a  pure  condi- 
tion as  to  their  morphological,  physiological, 
and  chemical  characters.  By  growth  in 
different  media,  their  fermentative  effects 
and  products  can  be  investig«ted.  This  at 
present  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
and  hopeful  branches  of  bacteriological  re- 
search. 

By  culture,  especially  when  aided  by 
microscopic  study,  the  recognition  of  vari- 
ous forms  becomes  easy.  For  each  organism 
possesses  its  own  peculiar  characters,  espe- 
cially when  grown  upon  or  in  semi-sohd 
media.  These  characters  comprise  form  ol 
the  mass,  colour,  rate  of  growth,  results  and 
effects  on  the  nutrient  media,  effects  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  oxygen,  capacity  o 
growth  on  different  media  and  temperature. 
They  may  vary  for  the  same  organism  in 
different  media,  and  when  taken  together  con- 
stitute almost  absolute  distinctions  of  the 
various  known  forms.  By  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
the  earliest  groups  and  colonies  may  be 
studied,  and  will  often  be  found  to  branch 
and  grow  in  a  characteristic  way. 

Mode  of  Cultiv.\tion.— Of  this  a  very 
brief  outline  must  suffice,  as  the  practical 
details  would  occiipy  too  much  space. 

The  soil  may  be:  (li  Fluid, as  milk, aqueous 
humour,  broths  of  various  kinds,  hay  and 
other  vegetable  infusions,  urine,  or  chemical 
combinations,  sxich  as  Cohn'sffuid;  (2)  Semi- 
solid, as  boiled  potato,  bread  paste,  &c. ;  or 
(3)  A  jelly,  as  various  broths  gelatinised  with 
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isinglass,  gelatine,  or  agar,  or  serum  inspis- 
sated by  heat.  Tlie  introduction  of  gela- 
tinised media  by  Koch  has  been  an  enor- 
mous aid  to  the  study  of  bacteria.  All  these 
media  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
various  cases;  but  of  most  universal  appli- 
cation, owing  to  their  transhieency,  ready 
manipulation,  and  wide  range  of  utihty,  are 
the  gelatinised  media.  They  may  be  used  in 
mass,  or  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  glass 
jilate  or  slide,  or  lining  the  interior  of  a  test- 
tube  or  flask. 

The  basis  of  the  soil  commonly  consists  of 
meat  broth  (fowl,  beef,  veal,  &.C.),  to  which  is 
added  a  certain  quantity  of  prepared  pejitone, 
and  in  some  cases  cane  or  grape  sugar.  A 
sufficient  proportion  of  gelatine  is  added  to 
produce  a  jelly  at  normal  temperatures.  Or 
if  agar-agar  is  used,  the  jelly  melts  at  am\ich 
higher  temperature.  The  addition  of  5  to 
8  per  cent,  of  glycerine  to  the  agar  jelly 
appears  gi-eatly  to  increase  its  activity  and 
range  of  use,  and  retards  drying  up  of  the 
jelly  ('  glycerine  agar  ').  Mixture  of  serum 
with  jelly  may  also  be  employed. 

Sterilisation,  both  of  the  vessels  and 
cultivating  media,  is  essential ;  find  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  all  external  organisms. 
The  former  is  mainly  effected  by  heat,  the 
latter  either  by  sterilised  cotton-wool  or  by 
the  action  of  gravity. 

The  sowing  of  the  microbes  in  the  culti- 
vating soil  is  effected  in  the  case  of  solid  or 
gelatinised  media  by  a  sterilised  platinum 
wire  or  glass  rod,  the  vessel  where  possible 
being  inverted  :  in  the  case  of  fluid  media  by 
the  same,  or  by  various  ingeniously  devised 
forms  of  apparatus.  Practical  experience 
shows  that,  with  ordinary  care  and  some 
practice,  an  organism  may  be  absolutely 
isolated  and  cultivated  through  scores  of 
generations  with  little  risk  of  failure. 

Isolation  of  Micro-organisms.  —  It  is 
evident  from  the  above  that  when  a  micro- 
organism is  present  in  a  fluid  or  in  the  tis- 
sues in  a  pure  state,  its  cultivation  is  gener- 
ally a  matter  of  little  difiiculty.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  transfer  to  the  culture-medium 
in  a  test-tube  a  small  quantity  of  the  material 
containing  the  micro-organism,  by  means  of 
the  sterilised  platinum  needle.  If  the  medium 
is  solid,  the  inoculation  is  made  either  in  the 
form  of  a  '  stroke  '  on  the  surface,  or  a  '  punc- 
ture '  into  the  substance  of  the  medium.  When 
several  varieties  of  organisms  are  present 
together,  various  methods  have  been  devised 
for  separating  them  ;  and  of  these  the  '  plate- 
cultivation  '  method,  introduced  by  Koch,  is 
the  most  useful  and  most  commonly  used. 
The  principle  of  the  method  is  that  single 
organisins  in  suitable  conditions  give  rise  to 
single  colonies  of  the  same  organism  ;  and 
that  accordingly,  if  the  colonies  are  suffi- 
ciently separate  from  one  another,  pure 
cultivations  can  be  made  from  each. 

To  accomplish  this,  three  or  four  test-tubes 


containing  peptone-gelatine  are  taken,  and 
their  contents  are  thoroughly  liquefied  at 
about  38°  C.  One  is  then  inoculated  by  a 
platinum  needle  with  a  drop  of  fluid  con- 
taining the  organisms,  and  its  contents  are 
thoroughly  shaken  so  as  to  distribute  the 
organisms  uniformly.  Two  or  three  drops  of 
the  mixture  are  then  transferred  to  a  second 
tube,  which  is  also  thoroughly  shaken.  A 
third  is  inoculated  from  the  second,  and  some- 
times also  a  fourth  from  the  third,  in  the  same 
manner.  The  contents  of  the  tubes  are  then 
poured  out  in  succession  on  sterilised  flat 
glass-plates  or  shallow  glass-capsules,  and 
allowed  to  solidify.  The  plates  are  then  placed 
in  a  sterile  moist  chamber,  and  allowed  to 
remain  till  signs  of  growth  appear.  In 
the  Hrst,  and  probably  in  the  second  plate, 
the  number  of  colonies  arising  from  single 
organisms  will  generally  be  too  great  to 
allow  a  satisfactory  separation  ;  but  in  the 
third,  a  small  number  of  scattered  colonies 
may  appear,  and  separate  test-tubes  may  be 
inoculated  from  any  of  them  by  means  of  a 
fine  platinum  needle.  The  colonies  of  differ- 
ent bacteria  in  plate- cultivations  present 
different  appearances,  according  to  the  colour 
and  form  of  the  colony,  the  characters  of  its 
margins  and  surface,  the  position  in  the  me- 
dium, and  its  liquefying  the  medium  or  not. 
This  method,  therefore,  affords  a  valuable  aid 
in  distinguishing  different  species. 

In  the  case  of  organisms  which  do  not 
grow  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gelatine  plates 
are  not  suitable,  and  agar  must  be  used,  or  a 
mixture  of  agar  and  gelatine,  &c.  The  agar 
requires  a  high  temperature  to  liquefy  it 
(generally  about  90°  C),  but  it  remains  in 
the  fluid  condition  down  to  40°  C,  at  which 
temperature  it  is  used. 

Instead  of  using  plates,  Esmarch  rolls  the 
tubes  containing  the  liquid  gelatine  under  a 
stream  of  cold  water,  so  that  the  gelatine 
forms  a  thin  solid  layer  lining  the  tubes. 
The  growth  of  the  colonies  in  the  gelatine 
layer  can  then  be  very  conveniently  watched. 

Modes  of  Staining  Bacteria. — In  stain- 
ing bacteria  we  employ  almost  exclusively 
the  basic  aniline  dyes,  which  are  found  to 
stain  all  known  bacteria  with  greater  or  less 
readiness  (though  for  such  as  tubercle  bacilli 
special  combinations  must  be  used) ;  and  of 
these,  methyl  blue,  fuchsin,  methyl  and  gen- 
tian violet  are  the  most  suitable.  In  examin- 
ing cultures  microscopically,  a  small  portion 
of  the  cultm-e  may  be  broken  down  and 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  a  weak  watery 
solution  of  one  of  these  colours ;  a  cover- 
glass  is  then  j^laced  over  the  fluid,  and  the 
examination  made.  In  order  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  organisms,  it  is  better  to 
examine  them  first  simply  in  distilled  water, 
and  they  may  be  coloured  afterwards  by 
placing  a  drop  of  the  staining  solution  at  the 
edge  of  the  cover-glass,  and  allowing  it  to  mix 
with  the  water.     Permanent  preparations  of 
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pure  cultures  are  best  made  bj^  spreading  a 
Biiiiill  (lUHMlity  of  the  culture  ou  a  cover-glass 
(if  the  cultiu-e  is  solid  a  small  quantity  ought 
first  to  be  mixed  with  a  sterile  tluid),  allow- 
ing it  to  dry,  and  then  passing  it  two  or  three 
times  through  a  gas-tlame.  The  film  may 
then  be  stained  by  Hoating  the  cover-glass  on 
a  weak  watery  or  alcoholic  solution  of  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  stains ;  or  some  of 
the  special  staining  methods  may  be  used,  and 
for  certain  bacilli  this  is  necessary.  Fluids 
containing  bacteria,  the  juice  of  tissues,  &c., 
may  be  examined  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  staining  bacteria  in  sections  of  tissues, 
in  fluids  rich  in  cells,  Ac,  the  tissue-elements 
are  apt  to  become  stained  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obscure  the  organisms,  and  accordingly 
various  metliods  have  been  devised  in  order 
to  remove  the  stain  wholly  or  partially  fi-om 
the  tissues,  and  leave  the  bacteria  coloured. 
The  principle  of  all  these  methods  is  the 
same,  namely,  the  employment  of  chemical 
agents  along  with  the  stain,  which  aid  its 
penetrating  power,  and  tend  to  fix  it  in  the 
bacteria — mordants,  for  example,  aniline  oil, 
carbolic  acid,  tannin,  and  various  metallic 
salts;  and  the  subsequent  treatment  with 
decolorising  agents,  such  as  weak  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  and  mineral  acids,  in  order  to 
remove  the  excess  of  stain.  The  combina- 
tions of  stain,  mordant,  and  decoloriser  are 
very  numerous ;  of  the  mordants,  aniline  oil 
and  carbohc  acid  are  the  most  commonly 
used.  One  of  the  most  useful  combinations  is 
gentian  violet  with  aniline  oil,  made  as  fol- 
lows :  A  watery  solution  of  aniline  oil  is  made 
by  shaking  about  5  parts  of  aniline  oil  in  100 
of  water ;  this  is  filtered,  and  there  is  then 
added  to  it  5  to  10  parts  of  a  saturated  alco- 
liolic  solution  of  gentian  violet ;  the  mixture 
is  then  carefully  filtered.  Sections  are  stained 
in  this  for  a  few  minutes  or  longer  (aecordmg 
to  the  properties  of  the  bacteria),  and  then 
decolorised  by  a  weak  solution  of  acetic  acid 
to  the  required  extent.  Another  well-known 
solution  is  Ziehl's  carbol-fuchsin  solution, 
whose  composition  is:  Carbolic  acid,  5  per 
cent,  in  water,  100  parts;  alcohol,  10; 
fuchsin,  1.  Kiihne's  carbolic  methyl-blue  so- 
lution is  made  in  the  same  way,  methyl  blue 
being  used,  in  somewhat  larger  proportions, 
instead  of  the  fuchsin.  The  sections  may 
be  afterwards  decolorised  in  acetic  acid  or 
alcohol.  We  have  found  this  a  most  useful 
stain  for  general  use.  Alkalis  as  a  rule 
increase  the  staining  power  of  the  aniline 
dyes,  and  accordingly  we  have  various  com- 
binations of  methyl  blue  or  violet  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonium,  potash,  &c.  An  excel- 
lent formula  is  that  of  LiitHer— 30  ec.  of  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl 
blue,  added  to  100  cc.  of  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  1  :  10,000.  Sections  are  stained 
for  varying  lengths  of  time,  generally  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  decolorised  by  weak 
acetic  acid. 


By  these  various  methods  the  nuclei  of 
the  tissues  also  retain  their  colour  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent ;  and  a  method  has 
been  devised  by  Gram  by  means  of  which 
a  staining  of  the  bacteria  alone  is  obtained. 
In  this  method  the  iodine  forms  with  the 
gentian  violet  a  combination  within  the 
micro-organisms  which  remains  after  the 
nuclei  have  lost  their  colour.  Sections,  &c., 
are  first  stained  in  the  gentian  violet  aniline- 
water  solution,  are  washed  in  water,  and  are 
then  placed  for  about  two  minutes  in  the  iodine 
solution  (iodine  1,  iodide  of  potassium  '2, 
water  300).  They  are  then  washed  repeat- 
edly in  alcohol  till  the  colour  is  almost  com- 
pletely discharged,  and  the  tissues  can  then 
be  counterstained  by  eosin,  picro-carmine, 
&c.  Giinther  has  modified  the  method  by 
placing  the  sections  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid  (3-5  per  cent.)  for  ten  seconds  after  they 
have  been  half  a  minute  in  alcohol,  and  thus 
removes  a  precipitate  of  the  stain  which  is 
sometimes  liable  to  form.  Gram's  method, 
though  excellent  for  many  purposes,  is  not 
universally  applicable,  as  it  is  found  that 
many  bacteria  lose  the  colour  along  with  the 
tissues  during  the  washing  w^ith  alcohol ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  description  of  the 
various  species  of  bacteria,  one  of  the  points 
generally  stated  is  whether  or  not  they 
become  decolorised  in  Gram's  method, 
though  many  of  the  statements  made  are 
too  absolute. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  decolorisation 
which  occurs  in  the  case  of  some  bacteria 
during  the  process  of  dehydration  with 
alcohol,  various  means  have  been  employed, 
one  of  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Weigert. 
In  this  method  the  sections,  after  being 
stained  in  an  alkaline  gentian  violet  solu- 
tion, are  dehydrated  with  pure  aniline  oil, 
cleared  in  xylol  and  mounted  in  balsam. 
One  of  us  has  also  found  that  sections  of 
tissues  embedded  in  paraffin  can  be  stained 
in  a  very  sinqjle  manner.  The  sections, 
which  ought  to  be  as  thin  as  possible,  are 
floated  on  the  surface  of  a  weak  solution  of 
the  aniline  stain,  and  the  liquid  is  very 
gently  heated.  The  sections  become  quite 
flat,  and  the  stain  is  seen  to  penetrate  into 
the  tissue  After  a  few  minutes  they  are 
washed  well  on  the  surface  of  water,  placed 
on  a  slide,  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  paraffin 
is  then  removed  by  xylol  and  the  section  is 
mounted  in  balsam.  By  this  method  bacilli 
which  are  decolorised  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness with  alcohol  remain  deeply  coloured, 
whilst  the  strength  of  the  stain  and  the 
time  of  staining  can  easily  be  regulated  so 
that  the  tissues  are  not  over-stained. 

Tubercle  bacilli  afford  an  example  of 
micro-organisms  which  do  not  readily  take 
up  the  stain,  but  they  retain  it  with  great 
tenacity.  Various  methods  have  been  devised, 
tlie  best  being  probably  the  Ziehl-Neelsen 
method.     Films  of  sputum,  lic,  are  stained 
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with  the  carbol-fuchsin  sohition,  and  heated 
till  steam  arises,  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
They  are  then  decolorised  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (20  per  cent.),  till  the  colour  is  almost 
f^one,  then  they  are  pli^ced  in  water.  The  acid 
is  then  thoroughly  removed  by  washing  in 
water,  and  they  may  be  coimterstained  by 
placing  them  in  a  watery  solution  of  methyl 
blue  for  one  or  two  minutes.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  are  thus  stained  bright  red ;  the 
tissues  and  other  bacteria  are  stained  blue. 
The  heating  facilitates  the  penetration  of 
the  stain  and  accelerates  the  process  ;  but  it 
is  better  to  stain  sections  for  a  longer  time 
in  the  cold  (seven  to  eight  hours),  as  they 
are  ai)t  to  become  crumpled  by  the  heating. 
The  process  of  staining  can  be  still  further 
shortened  by  combinmg  the  processes  of 
decolorising  and  counterstaining  by  means 
of  the  following  solution :  Water  50  parts, 
alcohol  30,  nitric  acid  20,  methyl  blue  to 
saturation.  Sections,  &c.,  after  being  stained 
in  the  carbol-fuchsin  solution,  are  placed  in 
this  for  about  a  minute,  and  are  then  washed 
in  water,  &c.  (B.  Fraenkel).  Fin-ther  details 
will  be  given  in  the  description  of  special 
organisms. 

Staining  of  spores. — In  ordinary  staining 
with  gentian  violet,  &e.,  the  spores  of  bacilli 
do  not  generally  take  up  the  stain,  but  ap- 
pear as  bright  imcoloured  points.  By  using 
the  carbol-fuchsin  solution,  however,  with  the 
assistance  of  heat,  they  can  be  coloured,  and 
if  a  strong  decolorising  agent  be  then  used 
it  is  found  that  the  cells  lose  their  colour 
V  hilst  the  spores  retain  it.  A  contrast  stain 
such  as  methyl  blue  may  then  be  used. 
This  naethod  succeeds  well  in  the  case  of 
some  bacilli  {B.  suhtilis),  but  not  of  all;  and 
as  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  its  results 
it  cannot  be  always  relied  upon  as  a  test  for 
demonstrating  spores. 

Staining  of  Jiayella. — Loffler's  method 
for  demonstrating  flagella  consists  of  two 
stages — first,  treatment  with  a  mordant ; 
secondly,  the  application  of  the  staining 
solution.  The  mordant  has  the  following 
composition  :  10  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent,  solution 
of  tannic  acid,  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  4  to  5  cc.  of 
logwood  infusion  (logwood  chips  1,  water  8). 
A  few  drops  of  this  are  placed  on  the  cover- 
glass  preparation,  and  the  fiuid  is  heated  for 
a  minute  or  two  tiU  steam  arises.  The 
cover-glass  is  then  washed  in  water  ;  and  we 
have  found  that  a  very  prolonged  washing 
is  necessary  for  a  successful  result.  The 
preparation  is  then  stained,  Loffler's  special 
stain  having  the  composition — Saturated 
watery  solution  of  aniline  oU  100,  solution  of 
caustic  soda  (1  per  cent.)  1,  gentian  violet  in 
powder  4 ;  the  mixture  being  thoroughly 
filtered. 

Relations  of  Micro-organisms  to  the 
Living  Body. — It  may  now  be  accepted  as 


an  established  fact  that  the  healthy  tissues 
and  fluids  within  the  substance  of  the  body 
are  free  from  microbes.  But  the  surfaces, 
both  external  and  internal,  constantly  teem 
with  them  in  the  most  varied  forms.  Doubt- 
less a  large  proportion  of  these  are  of  in- 
nocuous character,  in  however  large  quantity 
they  might  enter  the  blood ;  although  by 
artificial  cultivation  some  of  these  forms  can 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  toxic 
if  injected.  And  since  some  pathpgenic  forms, 
which  are  conunon,  must  frequently  come 
into  contact  with  the  various  mucous  sur- 
faces and  the  skin,  we  cannot  exclude  theni 
from  consideration. 

The  mechanism,  so  to  speak,  by  which  this 
bacterium-free  condition  is  maintained 
during  healthy  life  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  experunent  and  controversy.  Since 
foreign  particles  of  various  kinds,  much  larger 
than  microbes,  can  and  do  enter  the  lympha- 
tics (and  blood-vessels)  of  the  air-passages,  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  even  the  skin,  it  is  certain 
that  microbes  can  also  enter.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  even  if  large  quantities  of 
certain  cultivations  are  injected  subcutane- 
ously  or  into  the  blood-stream,  they  rapidly 
disappear,  and  in  some  cases  after  a  few  hom-s 
they  can  hardly  be  detected  in  the  blood,  or 
even  in  the  Ivmgs,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  where 
they  appear  to  be  largely  arrested.  Those 
discovered  are  often  in  various  stages  ot 
degeneration  or  decay,  and  sometunes  many 
are  contained  in  leucocytes  and  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles. 

According  to  some,  it  is  especially  by  the 
activity  of  leucocytes  and  connective-tissue 
corpuscles  that  micro-organisms  are  de- 
stroyed. Of  late  years  this  view  has  been 
especially  developed  by  Metchnikoff  and  his 
followers,  who  have  alleged  for  some  leuco- 
cytes the  special  role  of  phagocytes,  ingest- 
ing, amoeba-like,  noxious  foreign  particles, 
and  having  as  one  of  their  highest  functions 
the  elimination  of  microbes.  That  such  a 
part  is  played  by  leucocytes  and  by  connec- 
tive-tissue and  by  other  cells  which  have  con- 
siderable amoeboid  activity  (epithelia  of  piil- 
monary  alveoli  and  of  peritoneum),  has  long 
been  admitted ;  and  this  not  merely  for  the 
absorption  of  living  organisms,  but  also  for 
other  particles,  such  as  molecules  of  decayed 
'protoplasm,  effete  haemocytes,  pigment  par- 
ticles, &c.  But  whilst  they  react  in  a  siinilar 
manner  in  relation  to  microbes,  the  latter 
may  continue  active  and  germinate  in  the 
leucocytes,  and  may  in  some  cases  cause 
their  destruction. 

That  the  freedom  from  organisms  is  not 
solely  due  to  the  leucocytes  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  blood-serum  and  other  materials, 
which  are  free  from  leucocytes,  also  exert  a 
destructive  influence  upon  microbes.  The 
freedom  from  bacteria  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
healthy  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  living  body 
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exert  an  antaj^onistic  nction  to,  or  do  not 
Berve  as  a  suitable  Roil  fi)r,  the  fjrowtli  of 
liacteria.  The  chemical  or  physical  nature 
of  the  antagonistic  condition  is  a  highly  im- 
portant question,  and  one  which  at  present 
is  being  closely  investii^atod.  That  the  an- 
tagonistic condition  niay  he  a  very  minute 
chemical  change  is  suggested  by  the  facts 
of  innnunity,  natural  or  ac(iuirpd,  and  by 
i.ioditied  susi.ei)tibLlity  under  variations  of 
nutriment. 

The  power  of  resistance  to  inoculation  or 
infection  may  be  extremely  slight  for  some 
kindsof  microbes;  where  it  is  considerable,  it 
nuiy  be  insufficient  to  resist  a  large  dose  of  the 
virus.  Direct  experiment  has  f-liown  that  by 
great  increase  of  the  number  of  the  organisma 
introduced,  or  by  repeated  inoculations, 
pathogenic  effects  may  be  produced,  even 
where  the  power  of  resistance  is  great.  Resist- 
ance to  one  microbe  may  be  lowered  by  the 
previous  or  concurrent  activity  of  another. 
The  introduction  of  unorganised  ferments 
into  the  blood  {c.q.  papayotin)  mivy,  it  is  al- 
leged, so  diminish  the  normal  resistance,  tliat 
the  common  forms  of  bacteria  readily  enter 
into  and  multiply  in  it. 

During  the  last  stages  of  life,  and  appa- 
rently also  in  some  conditions  of  disease,  the 
power  of  resistance  may  be  so  lowered  that 
conunon  bacteria  are  found  in  the  blood,  and 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  tissues  with 
which  they  are  normally  in  contact — e.g.  in 
the  alimentary  system,  lint  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  resistance  to  the  entrance  of 
microbes,  and  resistance  to  the  effects  of 
pathogenic  microbes,  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent orders  of  facts,  and  can  only  be  used 
to  explain  one  another  within  restricted 
limits. 

Some  general  statements  may  here  be 
brieHy  made  as  to  our  present  standpoint  on 
the  subject  of  contagion  and  innnunity.  These 
statements  are  intended  only  to  represent 
what  we  have  strong  evidence  for  believing, 
but  what  as  yet  is  not  fuUy  and  generally 
proved. 

The  pathogenic  activity  of  a  microbe  in 
any  given  case  is  dependent  upon — 

1 .  As  regards  the  virus :—  the  active  vitality 
of  the  organism,  its  stage  of  development, 
the  nature  of  the  nutrient  medium  or 
soil  on  which  it  has  grown,  the  quantity  of 
the  dose,  and  the  presence  in  the  virus  of 
tinorganiscd  ferments  or  other  substances, 
usually  generated  by  the  growth  of  the 
microbe,  which  lower  the  vitality  locally  of 
the  tissues,  or  generally  of  the  body,  into 
which  the  virus  enters.  Such  substances 
may  in  some  cases  be  generated  by  the  con- 
current action  of  other  microbes. 

2.  As  regards  the  individual : — the  inherent 
or  acquired  capacity  of  resistance  (of  unas- 
eertamed  nature),  the  healthy  activity  of  the 
leucocytes  and  other  cells,  and  the  normal 
healthy  condition  of  .the  Huids  of  the  body. 


Under  this  head  must  be  included  the 
absence  of  any  local  deterioration  or  area  of 
malnutrition  or  necrosis,  which  can  afford  a 
nidus  for  the  development  of  the  microbe 
■within  the  body. 

-'Vnd,  further,  in  so  far  as  the  known  facta 
of  contagious  or  infections  diseases  can  be 
accepted  as  evidence,  the  presence  and 
activity  of  one  virus  may  pre\  ent  or  retard 
the  action  of  another  ecpially  potent,  but  may 
tend  to  render  the  individual  more  suscep- 
tible at  a  later  period. 

Some  medicinal  substances  maj*  also  pos- 
sibly ])revent  the  activity  of  the  virus,  but 
as  yet  our  exi)erimental  knowledge  is  very 
limited.  Thus  corrosive  sublimate  in  con- 
siderable doses  may  fortify  against  anthrax 
moculation  (Cash).  A  wide  field  is  here  open 
for  future  investigation. 

And,  lastly,  the  facts  of  immunity  acquired 
by  an  attack  of  some  diseases  liave  laid  the 
foundation  for  protective  inoculation  by  a 
modified  or  attenuated  virus. 

Some  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  state- 
ments here  made  will  be  briefly  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  various  diseases. 

Eelation's  of  Bacteuia  to  Special  Dis- 
eases.— In  considering  the  various  diseases 
associated  with  bacterial  infection,  we  find 
that  in  some  the  evidence  that  they  form  the 
virus  is  absolute,  in  others  it  is  incomplete 
in  varying  degree,  whilst  there  are  some 
which  from  their  close  analogy,  and  from 
some  partial  evidence,  may  be  provisionally 
included  in  the  list. 

In  studying  individual  diseases  and  their 
relation  to  bacteria,  we  may  conveniently 
group  together  those  which  have  close  ana- 
logies either  in  their  clinical  and  pathological 
featiu-es,  or  in  the  characters  of  the  organ- 
isms which  produce  them.  Some  of  these 
groupings  will  be  fairly  acciu'ate  from  a 
scientific  standpoint,  others  can  be  only  pro- 
visional. The  advantage  of  such  grouping 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  avoids  much  repetition, 
and  facilitates  the  study  of  allied  diseases. 
But  it  nnist  not  be  regarded  as  anything 
more  than  a  convenient  mode  of  arrange- 
ment with  our  present  knowledge. 

Guoup  I. —  (1)  Suppuration  (e>peciall}'  in 
acirte  and  spreading  forms),  Pva'mia,  and 
Septiciemia;  ('2)  Osteo-myelitis  or  Acute  Ne- 
crosis ;  (3)  Ulcerative  Endocarditis  ;  (4)  Ery- 
sipelas ;  (5)  Gonorrhoea  (grouping  doubtful  I  ; 
(G)  Acute  Pneumonia  (grouping  doubtful). 

Group  II. —  (7)  Malignant  G:^dema;  (S) 
Tetanus. 

Group  III.— (9)  Tubercle;  (10)  Leprosy; 
(11)  Glanders  ;  (12)  Actinomycosis  ;  (13) 
Ehinoscleroma;  (14)  Syphilis. 

Group  IV. — (15)  Cholera;  (16)  Relapsing 
Fever. 

Group  Y. — (17)  Anthrax;  (18)  Diphtheria  ; 
(I'Jl  Typhoid;  (20)  Epidemic  Influenza. 

Group   VI. —  Diseases    in   which,   though 
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alleged  by  some,  there  is  as  j'et  no  sufficient 
evidence  of  bacterial  origin. 

And  it  seems  desirable  to  append  a  brief 
account  of  the  micro-organisms  of  malarial 
fevers,  although  they  are  not  bacterial  in 
nature. 

Group  I. — Suppuration,  Pyrrmia  and  Sep- 
ticceinia,  and  '  Wound-Infection  Diseases  ' 
in  General. — This  group  includes  those  com- 
mon 'septic'  conditions  which  are  freqtiently 
the  sequel  of  wounds  and  allied  conditions. 
They  are  usually  associated  either  with  sup- 
puration or  spreading  inHamniation,  and  more 
or  less  intense  blood-poisoning.  They  are 
produced  by  various  bacteria,  of  which  some 
are  common,  others  rarer  causes.  To  some 
extent  the  form  of  disease  produced  is  de- 
pendent on  the  mode  of  introduction  or  on 
special  conditions  which  modify  the  action 
of  the  virus.  Thus,  the  organism  of  osteo- 
myelitis can  produce  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
as  can  also  certain  other  bacteria.  What 
we  call  erysipelas  maybe  produced  by  various 
bacteria,  e.g.  experiments  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals have  shown  that  the  bacillus  of  mouse- 
septicaemia,  a  blood-disease  in  mice,  causes 
local  erysipelas  in  the  ear  of  a  rabbit.  But 
in  man,  experience  shows  that  the  com- 
monest causes  are  few  and  well  defined. 

Under  this  head  should  also  be  included 
the  various  forms  of  Infectious  Gangrene, 
such  as  '  hospital '  gangrene,  cancrum  oris, 
&e.  But  our  knowledge  of  these  conditions 
is,  as  regards  man,  too  incomplete  to  allow  of 
any  definite  statements,  and  we  have  there- 
fore not  discussed  it  sejjarately. 

1.  Suppuration,   PyaBinia,    &c. — To 

avoid  ambiguity,  it  may  be  stated  that  we  look 
upon  suppuration  as  a  sequel  of  inflamma- 
tion under  certain  circumstances  in  which, 
by  gradual  accumulation  of  leucocytes  which 
have  passed  from  the  blood-vessels,  and 
gradual  liquefaction  of  the  tissue-elements, 
the  part  affected  becomes  occupied  by  the 
cream-like  fluid  known  as  pus.  Such  a 
process,  after  starting  at  one  point,  may 
spread  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  some- 
times occurs  in  association  with  similar 
lesions  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  Suppu- 
ration is  accordingly  to  be  distinguished  from 
those  conditions  in  which,  by  the  action  of  a 
severe  irritant,  a  co-extensive  local  necrosis 
of  the  tissue  occurs,  which  may  afterwards 
undergo  some  softening.  Some  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  are  :  Can  suppuration  occur  apart 
from  the  action  of  micro-organisms  ?  "What 
organisms  are  generally  concerned  in  the 
process  ?  And  what  is  the  relation  of  strictly 
local  abscess-formation  to  those  conditions  in 
which  so-called  metastatic  abscesses  occur, 
and  which  are  commonly  grouped  under  the 
head  of  pyamia  1 


Whilst  various  pyaemic  conditioiis  present 
the  characters  generally'  associated  with 
diseases  of  bacterial  origin,  the  theory  that 
suppuration  is  in  all  cases  caused  by  micro- 
organisms might  a  priori  be  open  to  dcubt. 
Partly,  however,  as  the  result  of  early  bac- 
teriological investigations,  partly  as  the 
result  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds, 
the  belief  gained  a  wide  cmTency  that 
without  bacteria  suppuration  could  not 
occur.  Within  recent  years,  extensive 
series  of  expernnents  have  been  performed 

I  by  various  workers  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  suppiu'ation  can  be  produced 
by  a  simple  chemical  substance.  The  methods 
of  performing  these  experiments  have  been 

\  various.  In  some,  the  substance  to  be 
tested   was  simply  injected   under  the    skin 

!  with  antiseptic  precautions,  the  puncture 
bemg  closed  immediately  afterwards ;  but 
as  this  was  open  to  certain  objections,  the 
method  was  devised  of  placing  the  chemi- 
cal substances  in  sealed  glass  tubes,  which 
were  introduced  into  the  tissues,  and  were 
broken  alter  the  external  wound  had  healed. 
In  others,  again,  the  tubes  had  sharp  ends,  so 
that  after  a  time  they  coidd  be  moved  under 
the  skin  to  another  part  of  the  body  and 
there  broken.  Though  it  has  been  clearly 
jn-oved  by  such  experiments  that  in  most 
cases  suppuration  does  not  follow,  and  that 
its  occurrence  is  not  dependent  upon  the  m- 
tensity  of  the  irritant,  yet  many  observers 
(Councilman,  Grawitz  and  De  Bary,  Stein - 
haus,  (Christmas,  and  others)  agree  in  finding 
that  certain  chemical  substances  (e.g.  nitrate 
of  silver,  mercury,  &c.)  can  produce  local 
abscesses,  whose  contents  can  be  shown  by 
inoculation  on  culture-media  to  be  free  from 
the  ordmary  pyogenic  organisms.  Amongst  the 
substances  found  to  be  capable  of  producing 
suppuration  in  this  way  are  the  chemical 
products  of  several  of  the  p^  ogemc  bacteria. 


Fig.  75. — Mqsses  of  Mirrococci  fStapTivlcocci  prob- 
ably) in  the  vessels  in  '  surfrioal '  kidney. 

But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  pus,  with 
all  its  essential  characters,  can  be  produced 
by  the  action  of  a  simple  chemical  agent, 
much   more    important    questions    must    be 
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answered,  namely,  Wlmt  are  the  aetiml  causes 
of  liuppuratiou  as  met  witli  clinically  '?  What 
organisms  are  present '?  and  Have  they  pyo- 
genic properties  '} 

Amonj,'st  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
sence of  bacteria  in  ortlinary  supi)uration  was 
Of^ston  of  Aberdeen,  who,  in  a  paper  published 
in  1881  {Brit.  Med.  Journ.  1881,  i.  p.  8(59),  de- 
scribed the  praeticall}'  invariable  presence  of 
micrococci  in  acute  abscesses,  and  atlirmed 
them  to  be  the  causal  ajjeiits  in  the  process. 
SSome  of  these  organisms,  from  their  growing 
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Fio.  TO. — Streptorocoi  in  Foetid  Sputum. 
*  800  diara. 

in  the  form  of  clusters,  he  called  Staphylo- 
cocci ;  to  others  which  grew  in  the  form  of 
chains  he  applied  the  name  Streptococci 
(previously  given  by  Billroth).  The  former 
he  found  to  be  speciality  associated  with  cir- 
cumscribed abscesses  ;  the  latter  with  spread- 
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Fio.  77. — Streptococci  of  Suppuration. — Dripd  pus 
from  an  empyemft  of  some  duration.  Showing 
chains  of  strept(X!occi,  some  of  whicli  are  swollen, 
probably  from  degenerative  changes,    x  800  diam. 

injj  erysipelatoid  suppurations — facts  which 
have  since  been  confirmed  ('  Micrococcus- 
Poisoning.'  Journ.  Anat.  and  Phi/s.  1882  3). 
Shortly  afterwards  Rosenbach  (Mikroorgan- 
ismen  bei  den  Wund-Infectio7iakrankheitrn 
des  Menschen,  1884),, by  means  of  solid  cul- 


ture-media, obtained  pure  growths  of  these 
organisms,  and  separated  several  distinct 
.s])ecies.  The  three  most  important  of  those 
he  called  Staphijlococcua  pi/ogenes  aureus, 
Stapliijlococcua  pyogenes  albus,  Streptococ- 
cus pyogenes;  whilst  another,  less  frequently 
met  with,  he  called  Micrococcus  pyogenes 
tenuis.  Other  organisms  have  been  ibund 
in  acute  abscesses,  e.g.  Staphylococcus  pyo- 
genes citreus,  Staphylococcus  cereus  albus. 
Staphylococcus  cereus  Jiavus,  Bacillus  pyo- 
genes fcetidus  (Passet,  Fortschr.  d.  Med.  1885, 
Isos.  2  and  3),  Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  &c. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  —  The 
most  frequently  present  of  these  organisms, 
and  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of  most 
investigation,  is  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  (yellow  cluster-coccus,  Gelbtrauben- 
coccus).  This  organism,  when  grown  on  cul- 
ture-media, has  certain  characteristics  which 
render  its  recognition  comparatively  easy. 
In  puncture-cultivations  on  gelatine,  growth 
is  seen  first  (in  about  twenty-four  hours  at 
the  ordinary  temperature)  as  a  greyish-white 
line  along  the  needle-track.  The  growth  soon 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  and,  as  liquefac- 


Fio.  78. — Jlultiple  Suppurative  Septic  Nephritis 
('  Surgical  Kidney '). — Shows  short  bacilli  in  ca- 
pillaries and  in  cells.      >  800  diam. 

'  tion  of  the  gelatine  rapidly  occurs  around  it, 
forms  a  fiocculont  mass  at  the  junction  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  portions,  being  afterwards  of 
bright  orange  colour.  If  a  stroke-cultivation 
be  made  on  agar  a  similar  growth  takes  place 
ahmg  the  line,  which  soon  shows  a  bright 
lu.u.ge  colour;  and  as  its  surface  is  smooth 
:iihl  shining,  its  appearance  has  been  aptly 
i.iinpared  to  a  streak  of  orange  oil-paint  on 
the  surface  of  the  medium,  which  does  not 
undergo  any  liquefaction.  It  also  grows  on 
potatoes,  producing  here  also  the  character- 
istic  yellow   colour.      Its   growth   on   these 

I  media  after  a  few  days  has  a  peculiar  sour 
smell.  On  gelatine-plates  it  grows  as  minute 
round  points,  which  soon  reach  the  surface, 
and  then  li([uefaction  occurs  around  them,  so 
that  small  masses  of  growth  are  seen  lying 
in  small  cups,  the  centres  of  growth  having 
by  this  time  accjuired  a  yellowish  colour.     lu 
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its  growth  on  gelatine  a  considerable  amount 
of  peptone  is  produced — a  fact  which  has 
been  employed  to  explain  some  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  suppuration.  It  renders  the 
medium  acid,  and  heuce  causes  coagulation 
of  milk,  in  which  it  readily  grows.  It  is 
capably  anaerobic,  but  when  it  is  grown  in 
the  dark  and  in  the  absence  of  oxygen  the 
yollow  colour  is  not  produced.  As  has  been 
already  mentioned,  it  stands  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  most  bacteria,  and  has  great 
tenacity  of  life,  fresh  cultivations  being  some- 
times readily  made  from  cultures  more  than 
a  year  old.  Microscopically,  the  growth  is 
found  to  consist  of  spherical  cocci  about 
•y  fjL  in  diameter,  which  are  seen  growing  in 
the  form  of  large  masses  or  clusters. 

Staplnjlococcus  pyogenes  albus.  —  The 
Staphiilococcus  pyogenes  albus  has  similar 
characters  to  the  preceding,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  its  growth  never  assumes  a  yellow 
colour,  but  is  always  white.  The  two  species, 
however,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  all  attempts  to  permanently  deprive  the 
aureus  of  its  power  of  producing  the  yellow 
pigment  have  failed. 

Streptococcus  2'yogenes.  —  The  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  grows  more  slowly  than 
the  two  organisms  just  described,  and  differs 
from  them  also  in  that  it  never  causes 
liquefaction  of  the  gelatine.  In  gelatine 
puncture-cultivations  a  faint  line  first  ap- 
pears, which  may  be  seen  by  means  of  a 
lens  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  points, 
of  a  whitish  translucent  appearance.  These 
gradually  enlarge  and  appear  as  round  dis- 
crete centres,  which  rarely  exceed  a  pin's 
head  in  size,  though  fresh  centres  may  form 
around  them.  On  the  surface  of  agar, 
growth  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner 
on  either  side  of  the  stroke,  giving  a  charac- 
teristic fernleaf-like  appearance.  Little  or  no 
growth  occurs  on  potatoes.  Microscopically, 
the  growth  is  seen  to  consist  of  s])herical  cocci 
a  little  larger  than  the  staphylococci  de- 
scribed, generally  growing  in  the  form  of 
chains,  which  may  contain  many  cells,  also 
occurring  singly  and  in  pairs.  The  same 
characteristic  arrangement  is  seen  when 
the  organism  is  growmg  in  the  tissues. 

All  these  three  organisms  stain  readily 
with  Gram's  method. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  association 
of  these  organisms  with  acute  suppurative 
conditions,  we  find  a  wonderfid  agreement 
in  the  observations  of  a  great  many  inde- 
pendent workers.  The  original  statement 
of  Ogston,  that  in  all  acute  abscesses  the 
presence  of  micrococci  can  be  demonstrated, 
has  been  proved  by  subseijuent  extensive 
researches  to  be  a  law  to  which  there  are  few, 
if  any,  exceptions.  The  researches  of  Rosen- 
bach,  Passet,  Garre,  Krause,  Watson  Cheyne, 
and  many  others  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
relation.  Sometimes  only  one  kind  of  bac- 
teriimi   is   found,    sometimes   two    or   more 


together,  the  most  frequently  present  being 
the  three  micrococci  above  described  ;  and  of 
these  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is 
perhaps  the  commonest.  These  organisms 
have  been  found  in  the  utmost  variety  of 
suppurative  conditions — whitlows,  boils,  sub- 
cutaneous abscess,  diffuse  phlegmon,  em- 
pyema, &c.  In  some  chronic  abscesses,  as 
Ogston  stated,  it  may  be  impossible  to  detect 
their  presence. 

Are  these  organisms,  then,  the  cause  of  the 
suppurations  with  which  they  are  associated  ? 
In  considering  the  experimental  side  of  the 
question  we  may  take  the  Staphylococcus 
jyyogenes  aureus,  as  it  has  been  the  organism 
most  commonly  employed.  At  the  outset 
it  may  be  stated  that  its  power  of  producing 
suppuration  depends  upon  the  number  of 
micrococci  injected;  and  that  number  varies 
not  only  for  different  animals,  but  for  different 
parts  of  the  same  animal,  for  example,  sup- 
puration is  much  more  easily  produced  in 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  than  in  the 
peritoneum.  When  introduced  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  (most  conveniently  as  an 
emulsion  in  neutral  salt  solution)  it  produces 
a  local  abscess  with  typical  characters. 
Shortly  after  being  injected,  the  cocci  mul- 
tiply in  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  and  are 
found  not  only  lying  free,  but  also  within  the 
leucocytes,  connective  corpuscles,  and  the 
endothelium  of  capillaries.  Inflammatory 
action  rapidly  supervenes,  and  leucocytes 
pass  in  great  numbers  into  the  tissues  from 
the  capillaries,  the  emigration  progressing 
till  the  tissue  appears  quite  filled  with  leuco- 
cytes of  the  naultinucleated  type,  in  many 
of  which  micrococci  may  be  seen.  At  the 
margin  of  the  afiected  area  cocci  are  still 
found  lying  free  in  the  lymphatic  spaces.  As 
the  aggregation  of  leucocytes  becomes  more 
and  more  marked,  the  connective  •  tissue 
elements  undergo  softening  and  liquefac- 
tion, the  idtimate  result  being  that  the  part 
afiected  becomes  occupied  by  typical  pus.  The 
spread  or  arrest  of  the  suppuration  depends 
upon  the  growth  of  the  micro-organisms. 
In  favourable  cases  this  ceases  after  a  time, 
and  the  j)rocess  of  repair  sets  in. 

The  liquefaction  of  the  tissue-elements,  and 
the  non-coaguiability  of  the  intlarnraatory 
exudation,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  pepto- 
nising  power  of  the  organism  ;  and  the 
vascular  phenomena,  in  part,  to  the  actual 
invasion  of  the  capillary  walls  by  the  organ- 
ism, though  chiefly  to  the  action  of  its 
chemical  products.  According  to  late  ob- 
servers {e.g.  Steinhaus,  Christmas)  the  steri- 
lised cultures  of  Staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus  have  also  the  power  of  producing 
suppuration,  and  Brieger  has  isolated  a  tox- 
albumin  which  he  finds  to  have  the  power 
of  producing  suppurative  liquefaction  of  the 
tissues. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  experi- 
ments with  this  organism  have  been  made 
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on  tlie  liuiiian  subject.  CJurre  {Fortschr. 
d.  Med,  1HH5,  No.  0)  inofuliited  Stiiphylo- 
coccus  pyofjones  aureus  on  a  few  small 
Bcratches  near  the  root  of  the  tiiiger-nail, 
and  itroducod  a  small  cutaneous  abscess; 
and  by  rubbiuf,'  a  cultivation  on  af:;ar  into 
his  arm  he  caused  a  carbuncular  condition, 
which  only  healed  alter  some  weeks,  liock- 
hart  and  Bunnn  have  contirmed  the  observa- 
tions of  Garre. 

Stdjihijloroccus  fyogcncs  alhiis  has  the 
same  pyofjenic  projicrties,  but  many  obser- 
vers ha\e  foinid  that  it  is  less  virulent  m 
its  action.  SI icptococctis  pi/or/ciwn  in  its 
f,'rowth  m  the  tissues  has  rather  a  tendency 
to  spread  by  the  lymphatics  over  a  wide 
surface,  than  to  form  a  local  abscess.  It 
causes  suppuration  when  injected  into  the 
serous  ca\ities  and  joints,  and  clinically  is 
often  met  with  in  tliose  positions  when  sup- 
puration is  present.  Several  other  orf^anisms 
have  been  proved  to  possess  pyogenic  pro- 
perties. 

Injection  of  Staphj-locoecus  pyogenes 
aiu'eus  into  the  blood  produces  effects  ac- 
cording to  the  dose  :  if  the  amount  be  small 
no  result  may  follow,  if  very  large  the  animal 
dies  with  septiciemic  s;,niptoms  within  a  few 
hours.  If  the  aniniMl  survive  a  large  injec- 
tion for  more  than  a  day,  changes  often  occur 
which  form  a  typo  of  w  liat  is  seen  in  various 
pya;mic  conditions  in  the  human  subject. 
For  a  time  after  the  injection  the  organisms 
can  be  found  in  the  blood,  but  they  gradually 
disappear  from  it,  and  are  found  in  the  capil- 
lary walls,  kidneys,  liver,  Ac.  According  to 
Liibbert  (l)er  Strijih ijlokokhtis  pyoge7ies  au- 
reus, <fc.  18H6)  and  Krause  (Fortschr. d.  Med. 
1884,  Nos.  7  and  8),  they  also  pass  into  the 
urine,  and  can  be  cultivated  from  it ;  but 
this  probably  occurs  only  after  the  orgau- 


Kio.  79. — Micrococci  in  capillaries  of  kidney  in 
Multiple  Septic  Abscess.  Showing  masses  of 
cocci  like  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus. 

isms  have  actually  grown  into  the  tubules, 
and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  e.vcretion, 
as  some  have  supposed.  Of  the  changes 
found  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  most  con- 
stant are  those  in  tlie  kidneys.     Under  the 


capsule  are  seen  a  number  of  paler  points, 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  intense  injection, 
and  corresponding  to  those  there  are  found 
on  section  numerous  areas  of  pyramidal  or 
oblong  shape  in  the  cortex,  while  in  the  me- 
dulla pale  streaks  or  lines  of  pale  dots  are 
seen  ruiuiing  between  the  tul)ules.  Micro- 
scopically, many  of  the  small  arteries  and 
capillaries  in  these  areas  are  seen  to  be 
jilugged  with  collections  of  micrococci,  whilst 
tlieso  are  also  found  in  the  lining  of  other 
vessels,  both  arteries  and  veins.  In  the 
tissue  surrounding  these  vessels  micrococci 
may  be  found,  and  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
show  necrotic  change,  while  at  the  margin 
infiltration  of  leucocytes  is  seen.  J^ater 
the  affected  areas  undergo  purulent  infiltra- 
tion and  softening,  and  form  small  abscesses. 
Quite  analogous  ciianges  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  iho  body,  though  less  constantly  than 
in  the  kidneys.  In  the  muscle  of  the  heart 
small  vessels  may  be  jilugged  in  the  same 
way,  the  fibres  around  being  the  seat  of 
necrotic  change  with  inliltration  of  leucocytes, 
leading  ultimately  to  foci  of  acnte  suppura- 
tive myocarditis.  Abscesses  are  also  occa- 
sioiuilly  produced  in  the  ordinary  striped 
muscles,  in  the  joints,  inider  the  periosteum, 
and  in  the  medullary  cavities  of  bones. 

Similar  phenomena  are  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  hinnan  subject  in  cases  of  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  and  osteo-myelitis ;  and 
though  ordinary  pyaemia  presents  some  dif- 
ferences, these  are  to  be  explained  by  its 
method  of  production.  In  pysemia  the  series 
of  events  generally  starts  with  a  septic 
phlebitis  caused  by  an  external  wound,  and 
associated  with  the  formation  of  a  thrombus 
which  afterwards  softens  and  becomes  the 
source  of  emboli.  The  softening  of  the 
thrombus  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  pyogenic 
organisms,  though  others  may  be  associated 
with  them  ;  and  as  the  portions  of  softened 
thrombus  are  in  the  course  of  the  circulation 
carried  first  to  the  lungs,  and  there  plug  the 
imlmonary  vessels,  pulmonary  abscess  is  an 
almost  constant  feature  in  the  common  form 
of  pya^nia.  In  exjierimental  intravenous 
injections  of  staphylococci,  on  the  other 
hand,  ])oints  of  siqijiuration  are  very  rarely 
found  in  the  lung,  as  the  orijanism  seems 
unable  of  itself  to  gain  a  foothold  and  flourish 
in  the  lung-tissue.  Various  organisms  have 
been  cultivated  froin  pysemic  abscesses  and 
from  the  blood  in  pyicmia,  but  by  several 
observers  a  streptococcus  has  been  found  to 
be  most  frequently  present,  and  Rosenbach 
considered  it  the  chief  organism  concerned, 
though  not  regarded  as  specific.  The  rare 
occurrence  of  'metastatic'  jdienomena  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  suppuration  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that,  even  if  a  few 
organisms  do  enter  the  blood,  their  growth 
is  arrested  by  the  bactericidal  power  of  the 
serum  and  leucocytes,  as  is  shown  by  direct 
experiment.     If.  however,  there  be  a  weak 
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locality  to  which  they  are  carried  by  the 
circulation,  they  may  tliere  undergo  develop- 
ment, and  from  that  point  as  a  focus  secon- 
dary infection  may  occur. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  practi- 
cally all  cases  of  acute  abscess-formation 
occurring  under  natural  conditions,  as  ob- 
served clinically,  are  due  to  the  growth  of  bac- 
teria; that  there  is  not  one  specific  organism 
of  suppuration;  but  that  several  organisms 
have  pyogenic  properties,  though  the  three 
species  of  micrococci  above  described  are 
those  most  commonly  present.  The  results 
vary  according  to  a  great  many  conditions, 
and  especially  as  to  whether  or  not  the  or- 
ganism obtains  a  foothold  in  the  blood.  The 
actual  virulence  of  the  bacteria  has  also  been 
found  to  vary  under  different  conditions,  as 
is  the  case  in  so  man^'  diseases. 

2.  Osteo-myelitis  and  Acute  Suppu- 
rative Periostitis  (Acute  Necrosis). — 

In  1883  Becker  {Dcuisch.  vied.  Woch.  1883, 
No.  4G)  cidtivated  a  micrococcus  from  the 
pus  in  cases  of  osteo-myelitis,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  peculiar  to  the  disease.  Shoi'tly 
afterwards  Krause  confirmed  his  observations 
as  regards  its  presence  and  characters,  but 
after  careful  observations  and  experiments 
found  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus.  His  conclusions 
have  been  confirmed  by  Rosenbach,  Passet, 
and  many  otliers ;  and  there  is  now  little 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  organisms. 
The  micrococci  from  osteo-myelitis  have  been 
injected  subcutaneously  and  have  produced 
local  abscesses ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
stajihylococci  from  abscesses,  &c.,  when  in- 
jected into  the  circulation  produce  the  same 
results  as  those  from  osteo-myelitis.  As  re- 
gards the  presence  of  organisms  in  osteo- 
myelitis, it  may  be  stated  from  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  many  different  observers 
that  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  is  the 
organism  most  commonly  present,  less  fi-e- 
quently  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  and 
Streptococcus  pyogenes ;  here,  too,  as  in 
ordinary  abscesses,  more  than  one  kind  of 
organism  may  be  present.  Some  cases  are 
also  recorded  of  osteo-myelitis  due  to  the 
pneumonococcus  (Fraenkel's),  and  in  one  or 
two  other  cases  other  organisms  have  been 
found.  The  invariable  presence  of  bacteria 
in  the  disease  is  a  well-established  fact. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  foci  of 
suppuration  in  the  bones  sometimes  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  intravenous  injection  of 
Staphylococcus  aureus,  but  on  this  point 
various  observers  have  obtained  different 
results.  Some  have  failed  to  find  the  lesions 
(Liibbert),  whilst  others  have  found  them 
frequently,  and  some  have  produced  a  large 
abscess  when  the  bone  was  broken  or  crushed 
before  the  injection.  The  small  abscesses 
are  found  under  the  periosteum,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bone,  and  in  the   medullary 


cavity.  It  has  also  been  f  .und  that  young 
animals  are  especially  liable  to  become  af- 
fected in  the  bones  (Colzi).  Laimelongue  and 
Achard  {Aim.  de  L'Instit.  Fast.  April  1891) 
found  these  abscesses  frequently  in  their  ex- 
periments, not  only  when  Staphylococcus 
aureus  was  used,  but  also  when  Staphylo- 
coccus albus  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
were  injected.  Tiiey  found  Staphylococcus 
albus  to  be  less  virulent  than  Staphylococcus 
aureus,  and  they  found  certain  peculiarit'es 
in  the  case  of  Streptococcus  which  accorded 
with  some  features  of  osteo-myelitis  due  to 
this  organism  which  they  had  investigated 
clinically.  The  foci  of  suppuration  in  these 
experiments  are  generally  of  smaller  size 
than  in  the  human  subject,  but  otherwise 
closely  correspond  in  their  characters.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  condition 
in  clinical  cases  and  in  experiments  are  not 
exactly  the  same,  for  in  the  latter  a  large 
number  of  organisms  are  introduced  sud- 
denly into  the  blood,  some  of  wliich  settle  in 
the  bones — in  the  former  probably  a  small 
number  at  first  take  root  in  a  specially  sus- 
ceptible nidus. 

We  must  therefore  consider  it  proved  that 
the  cause  of  acute  suppurative  periostitis, 
and  allied  conditions,  is  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain pyogenic  organisms  (especially  the  Sta- 
phylococcus pyogenes  aureus)  under  the  peri- 
osteum of  bones,  in  the  marrow,  &c.,  under 
conditions  specially  favourable  for  their  de- 
velopment. It  may  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  course  of  this  disease  secondary  lesions 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  kidneys  and 
other  organs,  which  are  qiiite  similar  to 
those  produced  by  the  intravenous  injection 
of  Staphylococci. 

3.  Ulcerative  Endocarditis.  —  This 
condition  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  be- 
lieved to  be  due  to  micro-organisms,  and  the 
microscopic  examination  of  a  great  many 
cases  has  revealed  their  presence,  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  micrococci,  in  the  diseased  valves. 
These  organisms  are  sometimes  present  in 
enormous  numbers,  and  by  their  growth 
cause  a  necrotic  change  in  the  tissue-ele- 
ments, which  is  followed  by  ulceration,  and 
by  embolism  in  various  organs.  Cultivation- 
experiments  have  shown  the  organisms  pre- 
sent to  be  chiefly  pyogenic  organisms  of 
various  kinds,  the  most  common  being  Sta- 
phylococcus pyogenes  aureus  and  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes.  These  cultivations  have 
been  made  by  many  independent  observers, 
and  considerable  harmony  prevails  amongst 
their  results. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  some  cases 
of  the  disease  the  ulcerative  condition  has 
supervened  on  a  simple  endocarditis,  espe- 
cially of  the  vegetative  form,  whilst  in  others 
it  is  apparently  primary.  The  former  condi- 
tion has  been  experimentally  imitated  by 
Orth  and  Wyssokowitz  [Centralb.  f.  d.  Med. 
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Wis.  1885,  No.  8:5),  vho  injnrod  the  aortic 
valves  by  a  roil  iiitroducoil  tlirou^'li  the  ri^ht 
carotid  artery,  and  al'torwaids  injected  staphy- 
lococci into  the  blood,     'i'he  micrococci  were 
by  this  means  enabled  to  Rain  a  foothold  at 
the  injured  spot,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  ; 
followed.     Kibbert  (Fortschr.  d.  Med.  188G,  I 
No.  1),  however,  afterwards  found   that  by  [ 
iiitroducinf;^  certain  (piantities  of  an  emulsion  i 
of  a  potato-culture  of   Staphylococcus  pyo-  I 
penes   aureus   (there    bein^    in    the    injected  [ 
fluid  small   fra<jments   of  potato   containinjf 
micrococci),  an  endocarditis  could  be  set  up 
on  the  mitral  and  also  on  the  tricuspid  vahes, 
without  any  previous  injury  to  these  vahes. 
In  some  cases  the  small  fragments  appear  to 
have  become  arrested  at  the  attachment  of  j 
the  chordie  tendineie,  and  thus  the  organisms 
were  brought  into  closer  and  longer  contact 
with  the  endothelial  surface.     They  formed 
at  first  a  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  endo- 
thelium, but  afterwards  grew  into  the   sub- 
Btance  of  the  valves,  whilst  thrombi  formed 
over  them.     In  the  course  of  ordinary  intra- 
venous injections  of  Staphylococcus  aureus, 
Liibbert    found   that   endocarditis  was   pro- 
duced in  one  case  only. 

In  some  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis 
occurring  in  the  course  of  or  following 
croupous  pneumonia,  Fracnkel's  pneumono- 
coccus  has  been  found  to  be  the  organism 
present;  and  Netter  (Archiv.  de  Phys.  188(5, 
p.  100),  alter  cultivating  this  organism  from 
the  ulcerated  valves,  produced  endocarditis 
experimentally  by  a  similar  method  to  that 
employed  by  Wyssokowitz.  He  found,  how- 
ever, that  not  all  the  cases  of  ulcerative 
endocarditis  associated  with  pneumonia  were 
due  to  pncumonococci,  for  in  some  strepto- 
cocci alone  were  present.  In  other  cases  still, 
bacilli  of  diflerent  kinds  have  been  found  in 
the  diseased  valves — one  of  which  was  traced 
by  Martha  and  Netter  to  an  abscess  in  the 
liver,  in  which  the  same  organism  was  pre- 
sent. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  a  variety 
of  organisms  may  cause  the  ulcerative  lesion 
on  the  heart-valves,  especially  if  they  have 
been  the  site  of  previous  disease,  but  that 
staphylococci  and  streptococci  are  most  fre- 
quently the  causal  agents. 

4.  Erysipelas. — A  spreading  intbunma- 
tory  condition  of  the  skin,  attended  witli  red- 
ness, can  be  produced  by  a  great  many  causes, 
and  especially  by  several  varieties  of  micro- 
organisms— for  example,  an  erysipelatous 
condition  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
bacillus  of  anthrax.  Nevertheless,  cutaneous 
erysipelas  as  met  with  in  the  human  subject 
is  a  fairly  typical  disease;  and  it  is  to  this 
disease,  or  rather  perhaps  to  its  most  com- 
mon variety,  that  the  following  statements 
apply. 

Erysipelas,  besides  presenting  some  pecu- 
liar jiroblcms,  is  also  of  interest  because  its 


contagium  was  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  proved  to  be  of  bacterial  nature,  by 
experiments  actiuvlly  performed  on  the 
human  subject.  Though  the  i)resence  of 
organisms  in  the  lymjihatics  of  the  affected 
area  in  erysipelas  had  been  observed  before 
(first  by  Lukomsky  and  v.  Recklinghausen), 
Fehleisen  {Die  Aetiulofjie  des  Erijsipeh, 
Berlin,  1883)  was  the  first  to  isolate  and  culti- 
vate an  organism  wliich  he  found  caj)able  of 
producing  the  disease,  and  which  hi!  atlirmed 
to  possess  distinctive  characters.  This  organ- 
ism he  called  Strci)tococcvserysipelatis.  Its 
characters,  however,  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  Strejitococcus  pyogenes,  and  there  has 
been  nnich  discussion  as  to  whether  the  two 
organisms  are  the  same.  The  differences 
in  the  manner  of  gi-owth  of  the  two  or- 
ganisms on  culturerncdia,  at  first  stated  to 
exist,  have  since  been  found  by  most  ob- 
servers to  be  insufficient  to  distinguish  them, 
and  inoculation-experiments  on  animals  have 
given  practically  similar  results.  I'asset 
found  by  inoculating  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  that 
an  erysipelatous  condition  was  produced  by 
both  organisms,  but  that  the  action  of  Strepto- 
coccus pvogenes  was  rather  more  severe — 
whilst  other  observers  have  failed  to  find 
any  difference  in  their  mode  of  action  in 
annuals.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the 
Streptococcus  erysipelatis  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing suppuration.  It  is  accordingly  the 
opinion  of  many  authorities  that  the  same 
organism  is  concerned  in  the  j)roduction  of 
both  conditions,  and  that  it  depends  upon 
the  pomt  at  which  the  organism  settles  and 
multiplies  after  inoculation,  and  on  otliM'  con- 
ditions, whether  erysipelas  or  a  spreading  cu- 
taneous su]ipuratii)n  is  ])roduced.  The  ques- 
tion cannot  be  fully  discussed  here,  but  this 
explanation  seems  scarcely  in  accord  with 
clinical  facts,  for  erysipelas  once  started  has 
*/lie  tendency  to  .spread  from  case  to  case  as 
erysijielas,  and  its  whole  course  is  that  of  a 
disease  due  to  a  special  organism  brought 
from  without.  It  therefore  apjiears  jiossible 
that,  though  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by 
their  manner  of  growth,  there  are  really  two 
or  more  distinct  s])ecies,  one  of  which  com- 
monly produces  erysijielas  in  the  human 
subject.  Indeed  there  are  many  facts  which 
make  it  likely  that  there  are  several  si)ecies 
of  streptococci  very  similiir  in  their  method 
of  growth,  but  which  play  diflerent  parts  in 
the  pathological  i)rocesses,  as  in  diphtheria. 

Fehleisen  had  observed  that  several 
patients  suffering  from  malignant  tumours 
showed  signs  of  inipro\eiiient  after  having 
become  affected  with  erysipelas,  and  accord- 
ingly considered  it  justifiable  to  produce  ery- 
sipelas as  a  thera]'eutic  measure.  The  re- 
sults of  these  expeiimcnts  aa  regards  their 
eflects  upon  tnmour-u'rowth  need  not  concern 
us  lure  ;  but  in  a  series  of  cases  he  was  able 
to  i)ri)duce  erysipelas  with  all  its  accompany- 
ing features  by  inoculiition  into  scriitches  on 
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the  skin  of  pure  cultivations  of  the  Strepto- 
coccus erysipelatis,  some  of  these  being  cul- 
tivated through  many  generations.  A  similar 
condition  was  also  produced  in  rabbits,  but 
many  other  animals  appear  not  to  be  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease. 

In  erysijjelas  the  micrococci  grow  in  the 
lymphatic  system  of  tlie  cutis,  and  produce 
an  inflammatory  condition  attended  with 
exudation,  indicated  clinically  by  the  well- 
known  area  of  spreading  redness  with  slightly 
raised  margin.  The  micrococci  are  found  in 
great  numbers,  gi-owing  in  chains  and  singly, 
in  the  lymphatic  spaces  immediately  beyond 
the  swollen  edge,  often  plugging  the  lymph- 
atic channels.  They  are  also  found  within 
the  cellular  elements  of  the  part.  As  they 
spread  by  their  growth  they  produce  the 
usual  phenomena  of  inflammation,  attended 
with  a  considerable  amoimt  of  exudation, 
which  may  coagulate.  The  tissue-elements 
undergo  some  swelling  and  may  show  some 
degenerative  change,  but  no  actual  softening 
or  liquefaction  occurs  as  in  suppuration.  The 
micrococci  rapidly  break  down  and  disappear 
aiter  the  inflammatory  condition  has  been 
established,  whilst  they  continue  to  multiply 
in  the  lymphatic  spaces  beyond  the  inflam- 
matory margin.  After  a  time  their  growth 
generally  comes  to  an  end,  but  the  means  by 
which  this  takes  place  cannot  be  discussed 
here.  The  growth  of  the  organisms  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
although  probably  a  few  do  enter  the  blood- 
stream, they  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  mul- 
tiply there,  and  cultivation-experiments  both 
in  clinical  cases  and  in  artificial  inoculations 
have  almost  invariably  failed  to  show  their 
presence  in  the  blood.  The  general  symp- 
toms, often  of  severe  character,  attending  the 
progress  of  erysipelas,  are  most  probably  due 
to  absorption  of  the  products  of  the  growth 
of  the  organisms  in  the  tissues;  and  Manfredi 
and.  Traversa  have  found  that  the  products 
of  the  growth  of  the  erysipelas  micrococcus 
when  injected  into  animals  cause  grave  ner- 
vous phenomena,  partly  of  convulsive,  partly 
of  paralytic  nature. 

Fehleisen  found  that  a  patient  who  had 
suffered  from  erysipelas  a  short  time  before 
was  insusceptible  to  fresh  inoculation,  and 
the  same  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of 
animals.  This  immunity,  however,  he  found 
only  to  be  of  short  duration,  and  this  accords 
v/ith  the  fact  that  erysijielas  in  the  human 
subject  may  show  a  tendency  to  recur. 

5.  Gonorrhoea. — The  first  account  of  an 
organism  peculiar  to  this  disease  is  that  of 
Neisser,  who  m  1879  {Centralb.  f.  d.  med. 
Wis.  No.  28)  described  a  micrococcus,  whose 
morphological  characters  and  relations  to 
the  pus-corpuscles  in  the  secretion  served, 
he  considered,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
organisms  which  might  be  accidentally  pre- 
sent.    He  foimd  it  in  the  acute  stage  of  the 


disease,  both  in  the  male  and  female  subject, 
and  also  in  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis,  but  in 
no  other  conditions.  This  organism  is  now 
generally  known  as  the  micrococcus  of  gonor- 
rhoea, or  Neisser's  Gonovoccus,  and  liis  state- 
ments have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
other  observers.  Attempts  to  culti\ate  it 
followed,  but  we  now  know  that  many  of  the 
earlier  statements  with  regard  to  pure  culti- 
vations of  this  organism  are  erroneous,  as 
these  were  made  on  media  on  which  it  does 
not  grow.  Later,  however,  several  observers, 
by  using  human  blood-sermn  as  the  culture- 
medium,  have  succeeded  in  isolating  the  gono- 
coccus,  and  in  cultivating  it  through  many 
generations ;  and  inoculation-experiments  on 
the  human  subject  have  practically  proved 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  (See  the 
papers  of  Leistikow,  Krause,  Bokai,  Bockhart, 
and  especially  the  monograph  of  Bumm,  Der 
Gonokokkus  Neisser,  Wiesbaden,  1887.) 


Fig  80 — Micrococci  of  Gonorrhoea  in  tlio  discharge 
from  a  case  of  acute  gonorrhcea.  The  cooci  are 
seen  mostly  as  pairs  or  groups  of  four,  and  are 
mainly  in  the  protopla^im  of  the  pus-cells,     x  850. 

On  microscopical  examination  this  organ- 
ism is  found  to  be  of  the  diplococcus  variety, 
nearly  all  the  cells  being  arranged  in  pairs, 
single  spherical  cocci  being  comparatively 
rarely  seen.  The  two  members  of  a  diplo- 
coccus have  often  their  adjacent  sides  flat- 
tened, or  even  slightly  concave,  so  as  to 
appear  like  two  small  beans  placed  side  to 
side.  In  some,  transverse  division  of  the  two 
halves  is  seen,  and  distinct  tetrad  forms  thus 
occur  {see  fig.  80).  Thej'  never  grow  in  the 
form  of  chains.  These  characters,  which  are 
seen  both  in  gonorrhceal  pus  and  in  cultiva- 
tions, were  at  one  time  thought  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  gonococcus,  but  have  now  been 
found  to  belong  to  many  diplococci.  The 
size  varies  according  to  the  phase  of  develop- 
ment, but  a  fully  formed  diplococcus  measures 
about  1'5  fjL  in  length. 

The  micrococci  of  gonorrhoea  stain  readily 
with  the  basic  aniline  coloiu's;  and  their  pre- 
sence in  gonorrhceal  pus  can  be  very  readily 
demonstrated  by  staining  dried  films  for  thirty 
seconds  in  a  strong  watery  solution  of  fuchsin 
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or  a  saturated  alcoliolic  solution  of  niothyl 
lilue,  then  wasliinj;  in  water,  allowinj;  to  dry, 
iuiil  afterwards  niountiuf;  in  balsam.  They 
readily  lose  the  stain  when  treated  with  do- 
colorisinfj  agents,  and  accordin^cly  are  not 
stained  by  Gram's  method.  In  the  pus  from 
^^onorrlnva  tlio  organisms  have  a  special  rela- 
tion to  the  pus-corpuscles,  beinfj  found  in  lar^e 
numbers,  and  ahiiost  exclusively,  williin  their 
protoplasm,  never  in  the  nuclei.  They  are 
arranf,'ed  in  i)airs,  tetrads,  or  in  small  heaps, 
and  sometimes  they  fill  the  corpuscle  almost 
completely,  ^jivint;  the  appearance  of  a  small 
darkly  stained  hall  of  cocci.  In  the  early 
staj^es,  when  the  secretion  is  glairy  and 
translucent,  the  or;,'anisins  also  occur  free 
and  in  the  epithelial  cells ;  but  when  it  is 
distinctly  purulent  almost  all  are  within  the 
pus-corpuscles. 

In  the  early  acute  stage  of  gonorrha-a 
they  are  present  in  large  numbers  (^accord- 
ing to  Biunm  no  other  organisms  occur  then 
in  the  male  urethra,  and  pure  cultivations 
can  be  made) ;  later  they  become  less  abun- 
dant; whilst  in  chronic  cases  it  may  be 
impossible  to  detect  any.  We  cannot  enter 
here  into  the  discussion  regarding  the  rela- 
tion of  the  gonococcus  to  the  various  con- 
comitants and  sequehc  of  gonorrhuea,  but  it 
may  be  stated  that  many  at  least  of  these 
are  due  to  the  entrance  of  other  organisms, 
such  as  pyogenic  staphylococci.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  organism  may  he  found  in 
the  joints  all'ected  with  gonorrli<eal  rheu- 
matism ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  lu  blenor- 
rhagic  conjunctivitis  it  is  found  in  the  secre- 
tion along  with  other  organisms,  though  it 
has  the  characteristic  relation  to  the  pus- 
corpuscles;  whereas  in  conjunctivitis  of  non- 
gonorrhceal  origin  it  is  never  found. 

The  cultivation  of  gonococcus  outside  the 
body  is  attended  with  considerable  difiiculty; 
and,  while  a  certain  amomit  of  growth  does 
take  place  on  some  other  media,  solidified 
blood-serum  (especially  human)  is  found  to 
be  the  most  suitable  medium.  To  obtain 
cultures  on  this  medium,  small  quantities  of 
gonon-hd'al  pus  should  be  placed  in  little 
heaps,  and  the  pus  must  be  free  from  other 
organisms.  The  best  temperature  is  from 
'64°  to  37-' C,  and  below  25°  growth  practically 
comes  to  a  standstill.  Even  at  a  suitable 
temperature  growth  is  very  slow.  It  is  gene- 
rally visible  on  the  second  day  after  inocula- 
tion, and  appears  as  a  minute  circular  film 
on  the  surface,  almost  colourless,  showing  a 
varnish-like  apjiearance.with  sharply  marked 
edges,  which  often  run  out  into  little  pro- 
cesses. The  growth  spreads  slowly,  and 
never  reaches  a  large  si/e.  About  two  to 
three  days  after  its  first  appearance  it  comes 
to  a  standstill,  and  a  few  days  later  all  the 
organisms  are  found  to  be  dead.  By  making 
fresh  cultures  at  suitable  times,  however,  it 
can  be  kept  alive  through  an  indetinite 
number  of  generations.     When  a  microscopic 


examination  of  the  growth  is  made,  it  is 
found  that  a  considerable  number  of  cocci, 
even  in  a  recent  cultivation,  are  in  a  slate 
of  degeneration,  thus  showing  that  their  du- 
ration of  life  is  short.  In  cultivations  they 
are  very  easily  killed,  both  by  high  and  low 
temperatures,  and  they  show  comparatively 
little  resisting  power  to  chemical  antiseptics. 

Animals  appear  to  be  insuscej)tiblo  to  the 
disease,  and  all  attempts  to  produce  it  by 
inoculations,  whether  of  pure  cultivations  or 
of  gonorrhcual  pus,  have  failed.  On  one  or 
two  occasions,  however,  experiments  have 
been  performed  on  the  human  subject,  the 
first  being  by  liockhart,  who  inoculated  the 
urethra  of  a  general  paralytic  and  produced 
the  disease.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
must  have  been  some  fallacy,  as  the  inocula- 
tion was  made  from  a  peptone-gelatine  culture, 
on  which  medium  the  organism  does  not 
grow.  Probably  some  of  the  original  pus 
may  have  been  present  in  the  nuiterial  m- 
jected,  or  the  condition  produced  may  have 
been  a  septic  inflammation.  Bumm,  how- 
ever, in  two  cases  inoculated  the  healthy 
urethra  with  pure  cultivations,  in  one  case  of 
the  second,  in  the  other  of  the  twentieth, 
generation,  and  jiroduced  gonorrho-a,  which 
showed  all  its  tyiiical  clinical  symi)t()ms,  and 
ran  an  ordinary  course,  the  organisms  being 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  pus  in  pro- 
portion to  the  activity  of  the  disease.  It  has 
also  been  found  that  when  inoculations  are 
made  on  the  human  subject  with  the  pus  of 
chronic  gonorrhcea  in  which  no  gonococci 
can  be  found,  no  result  follows. 

In  gonorrhea  there  is  therefore  present  a 
specific  organism — a  micrococcus — \\hich  is 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  certain 
characteristics,  especially  by  its  conditions 
and  manner  of  growth  on  various  media. 
Whenever  the  disease  is  in  an  active  stage 
these  organisms  are  present  in  large  num- 
bers ;  in  fact,  the  activity  of  the  disease  is 
associated  with  active  proliferation  of  the 
micrococci.  Moreover,  the  few  experiments 
performed  on  the  human  subject  entirely  con- 
firm the  view  that  they  are  the  causal  agents 
in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  mor- 
phological characters  of  this  organism,  its  re- 
action to  stains,  and  its  relation  to  the  cells 
in  the  secretion,  though  possibly  not  abso- 
lutely peculiar,  stiU,  when  taken  collectively, 
are  sufficient  to  form  an  aid  in  the  diagnosis 
of  gonorrhoea. 

I      6.  Pneumonia,  Acute.— The  common 

form  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  presents  many 

,  resemblances  to  an  acute  specific  fever,  both 

in  the  comparative  regularity  of  course  and 

duration,  the  sudden  defervescence,  and  the 

1  regular  erj'sipelas-like  spread    in    the   lung. 

I  Instances  of  infection  and  of  epidemic  occur- 

j  rence  are  not  wanting,  although  in  the  great 

1  majority  of  cases    no    such   evidence   is  at 

present  available.      But  the  analogies  with 
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acute    infective     disorders     are    sufficiently 
striking  to  encourage  research. 

Of  the  liinds  of  micro-organisms  wliich  have 
been  discovered  in  the  pnemnonic  lung,  two 
have  especially  gained  prominence,  Fried- 
lander's  and  i'raenkel's  pneumonia  bacilli. 
Both  have  been  found  in  a  large  nxiniber  of 
cases  by  various  observers,  but  at  present  the 
evidence  of  the  causal  relation  of  either  to 
the  disease  is  not  sufficiently  conclusi\  e. 

Friedliinder's  pneuinonococciis  or,  more 
correctly,  bacillus,  was  the  earliest  discovered. 
He  found  it  in  the  lung-tissue,  especially  in 
the  exudation  in  the  air-cells,  and  in  the 
lymphatics  of  the  affected  lung,  in  very  numer- 
ous cases,  and  it  has  also  been  \ery  fre- 
quently found  in  the  sputa.  These  bacilli 
were  cultivated  by  Friedlander  in  various 
ways.  His  observations  have  been  repeated 
by.  many  others,  and  their  substantial  accu- 
lacy  cannot  be  (juestioned,  so  far  as  the  fre- 
(|uent  presence  and  general  characters  of  the 
organism  are  concerned.  The  writer  has 
frequently  cultivated  thetn  from  sputa,  and 
also  from  Huid  asjjirated  from  the  lung  and 
from  the  jjleura  in  cases  of  acute  pneu 
inonia. 

Their  characters  may  be  briefly  described. 
As  seen  in  sputa,  sections  of  the  lung,  or  cul- 
tivations, they  ccuisist  of  short  oval  or  oblong 
cells,  arranged  singly,  m  pairs,  or  short  rows. 
They  approach  so  nearly  to  a  spherical 
shape  that  they  were  described  by  Fried- 
lander  as  micrococci. 

Within  the  body  and  in  sputa,  many  of 
them  appear  to  be  surrounded  by  a  hyaline 
capsule  or  clearer  space,  which  may  include 
single  cells  or  short  rows,  and  may  be 
specially  stained.  This  character,  whieii  was 
regarded  by  Friedliinder  as  distinctive,  is 
now  known  to  be  present  in  many  other  bac- 
teria, and  is  simply  due  to  gelatinous  soften- 
ing of  the  cell-wall,  as  already  described. 

The  organism  may  readily  be  cultivated 
on  peptone-gelatine,  at  normal  temperatures, 
though  it  grows  better  at  35°  C.  It  grows 
especially  well  on  the  surface,  producing  an 
elevated  rounded  mass,  which,  with  the  growth 
along  the  needle-track,  causes  an  appearance 
which  may  be  likened  to  a  nail  or  pin,  a 
character  regarded  as  pectiliar  by  Fried- 
liinder. It  does  not  liquefy  tlie  jelly.  It 
grows  also  on  potatoes  and  on  blood -serum. 

Inoculation  with  those  cultivations  Fried- 
liinder found  to  produce  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  in  mice,  with  reproduction  of  the 
organism  in  the  pleural  fluid,  the  lung,  and  the 
blood.  The  spleen  was  greatly  enlarged  and 
indurated.  In  guinea-pigs  and  even  in  dogs 
similar  results  were  produced,  though  excej)- 
tionally.     Habbits  were  unaffected. 

It  has  been  olijected  to  Friedliinder's  ex- 
periments that  the  method  adopted,  by  injec- 
tion into  the  lung,  was  faulty,  and  only 
showed  the  production  of  septicaemia  with 
local  inflammation.      Nor  does  the  fact  that 


in  a  small  number  of  cases  inhalation  of  the 
organism  produced  a  similar  eflect  remove 
this  objection.  It  can  only  be  said  that  this 
organism  is  poisonous  to  mice  and  causes 
intense  local  inflammation  and  septica?mia 
in  them,  but  this  in  nowise  suffices  to  prove 
its  special  relation  to  pneumonia.  More- 
over, an  apparently  identical  bacterium, 
similarly  virulent,  has  been  cultivated  from 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  of  healthy  per- 
sons, and  appears  to  be  commonly  present 
there. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  Afanassiew  that 
another  bacterium,  differing  from  the  preced- 
ing in  size  and  shape,  was  also  often  present 
in  the  lungs  and  the  sputum  in  pneumonia. 
This,  which  has  been  more  fully  studied  by 
A.  Fraenkel  and  G.  Weichselbaum,  and  is 
known  as  the  Fraenkel  or  Fraenkel-Weichsel- 
baum   pneumonia    bacillus,  has  been  found 


Fio.  81. — Acute  Pneumonia. — Dried  sputa  from  a 
case  of  pneumonia,  showing  the  Streptococcus 
lanceolatus,  and  some  other  Strepto-  and  Diplo- 
cocci.      X  950  diara. 

to  be  very  commonly  present  in  the  lungs 
and  in  the  rusty  sputum  in  cases  of  pneu- 
monia, especially  during  the  earlier  stages. 
From  its  shape  it  has  also  been  called  the 
Diplococcus  lanceolatus,  and  is  also  known 
as  the  Diplococcus  Pasteuri.  It  is  in  reality 
a  bacillus.  In  shape  it  is  like  a  short  spindle 
partially  divided  into  two  halves,  each  of 
which  is  laneet-sha]>ed.  The  double  cells 
may  form  short  chains.  Like  Friedlander's, 
this  bacillus  shows  a  capsule  when  within 
the  body,  but  not  in  cultivations.  It  can 
be  cultivated  on  nutrient  jelly,  agar,  or 
blood-serum,  and  still  better  in  broth.  It 
grows  best  at  about  35  37°  C,  but  can  be 
grown  on  jelly  at  24°  C.  or  a  little  higher, 
forming  small,  rounded,  translucent,  whitish 
points.  It  does  not  grow  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures ;  and  this  fact,  along  with  its  com- 
paratively slow  rate  of  growth,  makes  its 
cultivation  more  difficult  than  Friedliinder's 
organism.  When  grown  outside  the  body 
it  rapidly  loses  its  virulence,  and  also  its 
vitality,  unless  fresh  cultivations  are  made. 
Inoculations  with  these  cultivations  cause 
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Bciiticii'iiiia  in  mice,  piiinea-pif;s,  and  rabbits, 
tlie  latter  animals  being  highly  susceptible. 
Great  swelling  with  induration  of  the  spleen 
occurs,  and  rapid  death,  often  in  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours.  But  no  pneumonia 
occurs,  nor  pleurisy,  unless  the  cultures  are 
injected  into  the  pleural  cavit}'.  Great 
development  of  bacilli  takes  place,  and  they 
are  found  in  the  blood  and  all  the  organs.  In 
the  human  subject,  these  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  vegetations  in 
septic  endocarditis  accompanying  pneumonia. 

These  observations,  which  have  been  con- 
firmed by  numerous  competent  experimenters, 
would  not  suffice  to  prove  absolutely  any 
causal  connexion  with  pneumonia.  More 
suggestive,  however,  is  the  fact  that  when 
cultivations  of  the  bacillus  are  weakened  by 
exposure  to  a  temperature  exceeding  40'  C. 
for  several  hours,  and  then  injected  subcu- 
taneously  into  rabbits,  some  of  them  become 
very  ill  and  some  die  after  several  days,  and 
that  in  these  there  is  found  intense  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  and  sometimes  of  the 
lung,  with  pneumonic  consolidation.  More- 
over, according  to  Gamaleia,'  successive  cul- 
tivations in  rabbits  greatly  intensify  the  viru- 
lence, and  large  doses  of  the  intensified  cid- 
tiires  will  kill  sheep,  or,  if  injected  into  tho 
lungs  of  sheep  or  dogs  (which  are  highly 
resistant),  set  up  intense  pneumonia. 

Even  these  facts  do  not  remove  the  bac- 
terium from  the  category  of  septicaemia-pro- 
ducing bacteria ;  and  the  experiments  of 
Monti,  who  produced  pneumonia  by  injection 
into  the  trachea,  have  not  been  confirmed. 
Moreover,  a  similar  bacillus  has  been  found 
in  many  cases  of  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  peri- 
and  endocarditis;  and,  according  to  Foa  and 
Bordone-Ut&eduzzi,  it  is  almost  constant  in 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  And, 
according  to  Xetter,  it  is  common  in  healthy 
oral  and  nasal  secretions. 

J'uither  investigation  is  necessar}- to  prove 
their  specific  relation  to  the  disease. 

Groijp  II. — Diseases  due  to  Infection  of 
Wounds  01/  Bacteria  which  are  common  in 
the  Soil,  (If. 

7.  Malignant  (Edema.— Space  allows 
us  to  state  only  a  few  facts  regarding  the 
bacillus  of  malignant  oedema — an  organism 
discovered  by  Koch  (Arbeit,  aus  d.  Kais. 
Gcsundh.  1881,  Bd.  1).  In  its  morpho- 
logical characters  it  presents  certain  points 
of  similarity  to  the  bacillus  anthracis,  but  in 
its  conditions  of  life  and  manner  of  growth 
it  is  widely  different.  It  is  a  large  bacillus,  i 
though  somewhat  less,  especially  in  thickness, 
than  the  anthrax  bacillus.  The  rods  are  found 
growing  sei)arately  and  also  in  chauis,  the 
latter  condition  being  seen  especially  in  cul- 
tivations. They  have  distinctly  rounded  ends, 
and  the  spores,  wliich  are  formed  under  cer- 
'  Ann.  de  I'liiat.  Pasteur,  18SS,  p.  400. 
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I  tain  conditions,  are  larger  than  the  diameter 
!  of  the  bacillus,  so  that  a  slight  bulging  is 
I  formed  either  in  the  centre  or  towfirds  the 
I  end.  Spores  are  not  formed  in  the  living 
body.  The  rods  are  motile,  and  recently 
lateral  cilia  have  been  demonstrated. 

This  bacillus  grows  readily  on  the  ordinary 
media,  both  at  the  body-temperature  and  also 
at  lower  temperatures,  but  onl^-  under  strictly 
anaerobic  conditions.  If  liquid  gelatine- 
medium  be  inoculated  (better  with  glucose 
added),  and  then  allowed  to  solidify,  growth 
occurs  only  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  me- 
dium. The  colonies  produce  little  opalescent 
spheres  of  liquefaction,  and  small  bubbles  of 
gas  appear  in  connexion  with  them.  The 
growth  has  a  peculiar  hea^-j'  but  not  putrid 
odour. 

The  bacQlus  occurs  very  widely  in  nature, 
being  found  in  garden  earth,  in  fieces,  in  de- 
composing fluids,  kc.  It  is  pathogenic  to 
most  animals,  though  cattle  are  said  to  be 
immune.  In  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  for 
example,  its  inoculation  is  followed  by  the 
occiiri-ence  of  a  spreading  subcutaneous 
oedema,  with  the  formation  of  small  bubbles 
of  gas,  and  death  generally  occurs  in  about 
two  days.  Until  after  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal, the  organisms  are  not  as  a  rule  present 
in  the  blood.  ^Vhen  other  putrefactive  bac- 
teria are  introduced  along  with  it,  as  in 
inoculation  with  garden  earth,  (See,  the  de- 
velopment of  gas  is  more  marked,  and  the 
inliltrated  tissues  become  very  putrid. 

In  several  cases  of  progressive  gangrenous 
emphysema  in  the  human  subject  this 
organism  has  been  found  to  be  present  in 
large  numbers,  and  is  probably  the  chief 
causal  agent,  though  its  effects  are  aided  by 
the  concomitant  growth  of  other  bacteria, 
the  condition  generally  arising  from  a  wound 
into  which  soil  or  other  septic  matter  has 
entered. 

This  bacillus  is  one  of  the  organisms 
against  which  immimity  can  be  produced  by 
the  injection  of  its  soluble  products. 

8.  Tetanus. — Until  recently,  tetanus  was 
usually  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  due  to  peripheral  irritation.  But 
many  facts,  and  especially  its  analogies  with 
hydrophobia,  have  long  suggested  its  infec- 
tive origin.  Recent  discoveries  have  not  only 
established  this,  but  have  greatly  advanced 
our  general  knowledge  of  bacteriology  by  the 
light  thrown  on  other  diseases. 

The  first  demonstration  of  the  transmissi- 
bility  of  tetanus  by  inoculation  was  given  by 
Carle  and  Rattone  of  Turin  in  1884.  Their 
experiments  were  made  on  rabbits,  by  in- 
jecting an  emulsion  of  the  wounded  tissues 
from  a  patient  who  died  of  tetanus.  In  the 
same  year  A.  Nicolaier  of  GiJttingen  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  tetanus  in  mice,  rabbits, 
and  guinea-pigs  by  subcutaneous  inoculation 
of    earth.      In    the    pus   from    the   wounds 
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Nicolaier  found  a  bacillus  which  presented 
peculiar  characters,  togetlier  with  others 
commonly  found  hi  suppurating  wounds. 
Inoculation  of  other  animals  with  pus  from 
the  wounds  gave  rise  to  tetanus  in  them, 
with  reproduction  of  '  the  same  bacillus, 
but  not  in  a  state  of  purity.  Attempts  to 
ciiltivate  the  bacillus  proved  unsuccessful. 
In  188G  Rosenbach  found  the  same  bacillus 
in  the  wound  in  a  fatal  case  of  tetanus  in 
man,  and  produced  tetanus  by  inoculation 
from  the  wound,  and  from  impure  cultiva- 
tions from  the  bacillus  at  the  fourth  genera- 
tion. And  although  Rosenbach  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  cultivating  the  special  bacillus  in  a 
))ure  condition,  he  was  able  to  exclude  the 
other  forms  present  in  the  cultivations  as 
caiises  of  tetanus,  by  cultivating  them  apart 
and  inoculating  in  other  animals. 

The  first  successful  attempts  to  isolate  and 
cultivate  the  tetanus  bacillus  were  published 
by  Kitasato  in  1889  (Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene, 
Rd.  vii.  p.  •i'io).  Cultivations  of  pus  from 
a  case  of  tetanus  were  allowed  to  grow  for 
forty-eight  hours  at  the  temperature  of  38^  C. 
They  were  then  exposed  to  the  temperature 
of  80°  C.  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  one 
hour.  This  had  the  effect  of  killing  all  except 
the  tetanus  bacillus  (or  its  spores).  Cultiva- 
tions made  fiom  the  residue  in  an  atmo- 
sphei'e  of  hydrogen  succeeded  in  peptonised 
broth,  gelatine,  or  agar. 

The  bacillus  thus  obtained  appears  to 
correspond  with  that  previously  described  by 
Nicolaier.  It  grows  freely  only  in  an  atmo- 
sphere devoid  of  oxygen,  and  is  therefore 
strictly  anaerobic.  That  it  can  develop  in 
the  presence  of  other  aerobic  bacteria  may 
possibly  be  due  to  their  action  in  absorbing 
the  oxygen.  It  grows  best  at  a  temperature 
of  3G  38°  C,  the  spores  appearing  at  the  end 
of  thirty  hours.  Relow  14°  C.  its  growth 
ceases ;  between  20°  and  25^  C.  it  is  very 
slow,  and  spores  do  not  appear  for  seven  or 
eight  days.  The  spores  show  great  resistance 
to  heat  and  drying ;  a  moist  heat  of  80°  C.  for 
an  hour  does  not  kill  them,  and  the  spores 
can  be  kept  in  a  dry  condition  for  some 
months,  still  retaining  their  activity.  Water 
or  steam  of  100°  C.  kills  them  in  five  to 
fifteen  minutes  ;  steam  at  11.5°  in  five  minutes 
with  certainty.  Cultivations  made  in  the 
manner  described  retain  their  virulence 
during  successive  generations. 

When  grown  in  gelatine-medium  the 
colonies  usually  commence  as  sliglitly  cloudy 
points,  from  which  radiate  very  fine  thread- 
like branches.  Liquefaction  occurs,  but 
somewhat  slowly,  if  any  oxygen  is  present, 
the  growth  occurs  most  readily  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  cultivation. 

The  bacillus  itself  is  very  minute,  and  may 
be  seen  in  rods  from  3-5  fi  in  length,  growing 
to  filaments.  The  diameter  averages  about 
•4  n.  The  bacillus  is  slightly  motile.  In 
cultivations  it  forms  spores  which  are  nearly 


spherical  or  ovoid  in  shape,  and  exceed  the 
rods  in  diameter,  being  sometimes  more  than 
four  times  as  wide.  Hence,  when  division 
occurs  between  the  spores,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  bacillus  resembles  a  pin  or 
tambour  in  shape,  a  point  which  has  been 
regarded  as  characteristic.  Rut  whilst  this 
fact  may  aid  in  its  distinction  amongst  the 
bacteria  from  wounds,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  in  reality  distinctive  from  other 
bacteria  in  general ;  though  there  are  other 
peculiar  characters,  as  seen  in  the  woodcut, 
not  described  in  other  bacteria,  and  new  to 
the  writer.  The  bacdlus  is  readily  stained 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  with  various 
aniline  dyes. 

The  remarkable  resistance  of  the  spores 
has  already  been  mentioned.     Putrefaction 


Fig.  82. — Tetanus  Bacilli. — From  a  culture,  stainec) 
by  Loffler's  method  for  showing  flagella.  From 
a  specimen  obtained  from  the  Berlin  Health 
Laboratory.  Magnified  2,000  diameters.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  peculiar  shape,  due  to  the  large 
terminal  spore,  other  peculiar  morphological 
features  will  be  observed :  the  character  of  the 
flagella,  the  apparent  flagellation  of  the  spores, 
and  their  relation  to  the  bacilli. 


of  the  tissues  containing  them  does  not  affect 
them.  Their  degree  of  resistance  to  anti- 
septics appears  also  to  be  great.  Carbolic 
acid  (.5  per  cent.)  applied  for  ten  hours  has 
failed  to  kill  them,  and  corrosive  sublimate, 
1  in  1000,  requires  more  than  three  hours 
(Sanchez  Toledo  and  Veillon). 

General  relations  to  the  disease. —  Up  to 
the  present  time  there  is  some  conflict  of 
opinion  as  to  the  exact  distribution  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus  within  the  body  ;  but  from  a. 
general  summary,  and  especially  from  a  valu- 
able series  of  experiments  by  Sanchez  Toledo 
and  Yeillon  (Arch,  de  vied,  exp.,  torn.  ii. 
p.  709,  1890),  the  following  would  appear  to 
be  the  probable  condition. 

The  bacillus  when  inoculated  multiplies 
in  the  wound,  especially  in  the  deeper  parts, 
producing  some  little  irritation,  but  no  sup- 
puration, although  this  may  occur  from 
the  pres'ence  of  other  organisms.  It  does 
not  pass  into  the    blood,  or  only  in  a  very 
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Biuall  deforce,  until  a  somewhat  Inter  period, 
iind  especially  during  the  later  hours  of  life. 
Hence  it  may  not  be  foinid  iu  the  internal 
orgiiiis ;  and  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  liver,  or 
spleen  of  animals  which  have  died  of  tetanus 
may  be  inoculated  into  other  animals  witii- 
out  result.  This  is,  however,  only  the  case 
if  the  material  for  inoculation  is  taken  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  animal ;  for  multiplica- 
tion of  the  bacilhis  takes  i)lace  alter  death, 
and  the  organs  thus  become  more  virulent. 

It  appears  also  that  the  multiplication  of 
the  bacillus  in  the  tissues  near  the  wound  is 
often  very  scanty — so  scanty  that  some  ob- 
sers'ers  have  alleged  that  it  only  takes  place 
for  a  short  time  after  inoculation.  Indeed, 
Vaillard  and  Vincent  find  that  if  pure  cul- 
tivations be  injected  into  animals,  practically  ' 
no  multiplication  of  the  organism  takes  place,  ' 
and  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  produced  are 
really  due  to  the  poisonous  products  of  tiie 
bacillus  already  present  in  solution  in  the 
culture. 

In  inoculated  animals  the  earliest  tetanic 
symptoms  commence  in  the  muscles  adjacent 
to  the  woimd,  and  later  become  generalised. 
They  may  commence  within  a  few  (eight  to 
thirty)  hours,  and  death  may  occur  in  twenty-  | 
four  hours  to  three  days  in  mice,  white  rats,  ' 
rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  ;  but  in  some  animals 
(dogs,  fowls)  they  may  be  delayed  for  six  daj's 
or  even  longer.  i 

It  would  appear  that  this  bacillus  is  widely 
diffused  in  the  soil;  and,  according  to  Sanchez 
Toledo  and  Veillon,  it  is  commonly  found  in 
the  faces  of  healthy  horses  and  oxen.  They 
believe  that  it  can  readily  develop  there, 
owing  to  the  relative  deficiency  of  oxygen  in 
the  intestines.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  must,  if  this  is  the  case,  have  a  sapro- 
phytic role  in  nature,  in  addition  to  its 
pathogenic  effects. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  found  tliat  animals 
which  have  recovered  from  inoculation  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus  have  not  acquired  an  im- 
munit3'  to  subsequent  inoculations. 

Dr.  Sormani  of  Pa  via  {Inter.  Med.  Conqress, 
1890,  Trans.,  vol.  v.  p.  150)  has  recorded  an 
extensive  series  of  observations  which,  in  the 
main,  confirm  these  results.  But  he  found 
that  the  Clostridium  fuetidum  of  Liborius, 
which  very  commonly  accompanies  the  tetanus 
bacillus  in  fiecal  matter,  cannot  be  killed  by 
the  exposure  to  80°  C,  as  its  resistance  to 
heat  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  latter. 
It  withstands  even  100°  C.  for  an  hour. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure  cultiva- 
tions of  the  tetanus  bacillus  from  fieces.  But 
since  this  Clostridium  has  a  powerful  reducing 
action  whilst  growing,  its  presence  facilitates 
lo  a  remarkable  extent  the  growth  of  the 
tetanus  bacillus,  by  removing  the  oxygen. 
His  experiments  also  showed  that  inhalation 
of  the  tetanus  bacillus  does  not  produce  the 
disease,  and  that  when  swallowed  in  large 
quantities   it    does    not    affect   the    animal ; 


although  by  its  multiplication  in  the  intestine 
the  fitces  become  very  virulent.  He  was  able 
also  to  implant  subcutaneously  a  miimlo 
tube  containing  cultivations  of  the  bacillus, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  toxic  matter  could 
filter  out  without  the  bacilli,  and  found  that 
tetanus  was  nevertheless  produced.  This 
confirms  the  results  of  other  observers,  that 
the  direct  action  of  tiie  bacillus  on  the 
system  is  by  means  of  a  diffusible  poison, 
which  is  generated  in  the  wound  and  thence 
absorbed. 

During  the  last  two  years  a  large  number 
of  investigations  on  the  poisonous  products 
of  the  tetanus  bacillus  have  been  carried  on, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  later 
in  the  case  of  diphtheria.  Such  investiga- 
tions have  been  conducted  in  Italj-,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
agreement  amongst  the  most  important 
results  independently  obtained.  It  is  found 
that  virulent  cultures  made  free  from  bacilli 
by  filtration  produce  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  with  great  readiness  when  in- 
jected into  animals.  Brieger  and  Fraenkel 
affirmed  the  poisonous  substance  to  be  a 
toxi-albumen ;  but  Tizzoni  and  Cattani  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Vaillard  and  Vincent  on 
the  other,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  soluble  enzvme  or  ferment. 
Tizzoni  and  Cattani  {Ccntralb.  f.  Bakt.  18'.I0. 
ii.  69),  by  dialysis  of  the  filtrate  of  a  virulent 
culture,  and  subsequent  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness, obtained  a  yellowish  crystalline-looking 
powder,  which  at  least  contained  the  active 
substance,  though  not  in  a  pure  form.  This 
poison  possesses  extremely  active  properties, 
half  a  cubic  centimetre  of  a  filtered  virulent 
culture  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit,  and 
•05  milligramme  of  the  ortjanic  matter  pre- 
cijiitated  from  such  a  filtrate  by  calcium 
]ihosphate  causing  marked  symptoms  (Vail- 
lard and  Vincent,  Ann.  de  V  Instit.  Past.  1891, 
p.  I).  The  poisonous  properties  are,  however, 
very  easily  destroyed  by  heat,  by  chemical 
agents,  and  in  other  ways.  Exposure  to  a 
temperature  of  60'  C.  completely  deprives 
filtered  cultures  of  their  virulence,  and  ex- 
posure to  sunlight  for  eighteen  hours  has  a 
similar  effect  (Kitasato).  The  poisonous  effects 
follow  when  it  is  injected,  either  into  the 
blood  or  subcutaneously  ;  but  when  injected 
into  the  stomach,  or  when  swallowed,  it  has 
no  effect.  These  results,  and  many  others, 
show  that  the  tetanus  poison  is  a  very  un- 
stable substance.  The  tetanus  bacillus  also 
produces  a  peptonising  ferment,  which  is 
destroyed  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
poison,  but  the  identity  of  the  two  sub- 
stances has  not  yet  been  established.  The 
poison  is  present  in  the  blood  of  animals 
which  have  died  of  tetanus,  and  when  the 
blood  or  its  serum  is  injected  in  sufficient 
quantities  into  a  susceptible  animal,  such  as 
a  mouse,  tetanic  symptoms  result.  Guinea- 
pigs  are  the  most  susceptible  animals,  whilst  in 
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dogs  the  symptoms  are  much  later  in  appear- 
ance and  less  marked. 

Important  advances  have  also  been  made 
towards  producing  immunity  against  this 
poison,  and  probably,  also  towards  curmg 
the  disease  in  certain  cases.  Tizzoni  and 
Cattani  {Ccntralb.  f.  Bald.  1891,  i.  189) 
found  that  by  injecting  small  doses  of  the 
tetanus  poison  into  dogs  repeatedly  for  a 
time,  an  immunity  against  large  doses  of  the 
poison  was  produced  in  them.  They  foimd 
that  the  serum  of  such  animals  had  a  directly 
antagonistic  action  to  i\\e  tetanus  poison, 
and  when  added  to  filtered  tetanus-cultures 
deprived  them  of  their  virulence.  Also  the 
serum  of  immune  dogs,  when  injected  into 
mice,  conferred  a  similar  immunity  on  them. 
Later,  by  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
method,  they  succeeded  in  inaking  guinea-pigs 
and  rabbits  immune.  The^'  have  also  con- 
ducted an  extensive  series  of  researches  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance  in  the  serum  which 
produces  the  immunity,  and  have  found  it  to 
correspond  in  its  chemical  relations  with  a 
globulin  having  the  properties  of  an  enzyme. 
This  substance  they  have  called  '  tetanus 
antitoxin.'  Behring  and  Kitasato  {Deutsch. 
med.Woch.  1890,  No.  49),  a  short  time  before, 
succeeded  in  producing  immunity  in  rabbits 
against  the  poison,  and  found  that  '2  c.c.  of 
the  serum  of  an  imnume  rabbit  injected  into 
a  mouse  cox'ferred  immunity  on  it.  As  an 
example,  a  i'tl)bit  rendered  immime  could 
withstand  tho  injection  of  10  c.c.  of  a  viru- 
lent tetanus  culture,  of  which  "5  c.c.  was 
quite  sufficient  to  kill  with  certainty  an  un- 
protected animal.  They  also  obtained  the 
same  result  as  Tizzoni  and  Cattani,  with  re- 
gard to  the  antagonistic  action  of  the  serum 
of  immune  animals  to  the  tetanus  poison 
outside  the  body-  All  these  observers  also 
found  that  in  the  case  of  mice  in  which 
tetanic  symptoms  had  set  in,  a  cure  could  be 
produced  by  the  injection  of  the  serum  of 
iinniune  animals,  if  the  dose  of  the  poison 
were  not  excessive,  and  if  the  disease  had 
not  advanced  too  far.  The  immunity  artifi- 
cially produced  in  these  animals  disappears 
after  a  time. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  application 
of  these  results  to  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  in  the  human  subject.  The  first 
case  treated  successfully  was  by  Gagliardi ; 
the  second  by  Schwarz,  of  which  a  fuU 
account  is  given  in  Centralb.  f.  Bahtcr. 
1891,  ii.  p.  785.  The  latter  employed  tetanus 
antitoxin  prepared  by  precipitation  by  alcohol 
from  the  serum  of  an  immune  dog,  and  sub- 
sequent evaporation  to  dryness  in  vacuo. 
The  case  was  one  in  which  all  the  symptoms 
of  tetanus  were  well-marked.  Injections  of 
the  antitoxin  were  made  on  three  occasions 
in  doses  of  15,  25,  and  25  e.g.  resiiectively. 
Little  result  followed  after  the  first  injection, 
but  marked  improvement  occurred  after  the 
second;  and  after   the  third  the  symptoms 


quite  disappeared,  and  complete  cure  resulted. 
Several  similar  cases  have  occurred  since, 
the  number  in  which  favourable  results  have 
been  obtained  being  seven  at  the  present  date 
(September  1892).  Still  more  extended  ob- 
servations are  necessary  before  a  definite 
statement  can  be  given  regarding  this 
method  of  treatment  in  general. 

As  practical  conclusions,  it  is  evident  that 
the  main  cause  of  tetanus  is  the  introduc- 
tion into  a  partially  closed  wound  of  material 
containing  this  bacillus  or  its  spores,  and 
that  this  is  especially  liable  to  occur  where 
fiecal  matter  is  abundant. 

Its  life-history  also  indicates  the  great 
importance  of  freely  opening  wounds  in 
which  foreign  bodies  have  become  fixed,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  anaerobic  condition;  and  it 
explains  the  fact  that,  even  after  the  onset  of 
tetanic  symptoms,  free  excision  of  the  wound 
has  occasionally  proved  of  service. 

The  great  resistance  to  ordinary  disin- 
fectants and  antiseptics  necessitates  the  use 
of  the  strongest  possible,  and  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  of  1  in  500 
strength  is  needed.  The  use  of  iodoform  has 
also  occasionally  been  found  of  service  in 
experiments,  but  only  when  in  the  presence 
of  other  bacteria  which  can  decompose  it. 

It  may  be  added  that  experiment  seems 
to  prove  that  the  so-called  i'  idiopathic  '  or 
'rheumatic  '  tetanus, '  head  tetanus,'  and  also 
'  trismus  neonatorum,'  are  due  to  the  same 
organism. 

Group  III. — Specific  Infective  Diseases, 
usually  transmissible  by  inoculation,  at- 
tended by  inflammatory  changes  which 
frequently  become  chronic,  and  usually  as- 
sociated with  the  formation  of  specialised 
granulation-tissue  groivth  ('  infective  granu- 
loniata  ')  throughout  the  body. 

9.  Tubercle. — Before  anything  was  de- 
finitely known  regarding  bacteria  as  the 
causal  agents  in  the  production  of  tubercle, 
it  had  been  proved  by  experiment  that  it 
was  a  directly  inoculable  disease.  Villemin 
produced  general  tuberculosis  by  the  intro- 
duction of  caseous  material  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  animals ;  and  Cohnheiin 
and  Salomonsen  inoculated  tlie  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye  of  the  rabbit,  and  pro- 
duced in  this  way  a  tubercular  affection  of 
the  iris,  characterised  by  the  growth  of  small 
grey  nodules — a  condition  which  does  not 
occur  spontaneously  in  these  animals.  (Be- 
hier  and  Liouville  had  previously  made  simi- 
lar observations.)  They  found  also  that  this 
condition  might  be  followed  by  a  general 
tuberculosis.  These  experiments  showed  that 
in  tubercular  material  there  is  some  virus 
capable  of  propagating  itself  and  giving  rise 
to  the  characteristic  lesions.  To  Koch  be- 
longs the  credit  of  first  discovering  the  nature 
of  the  virus,  by  demonstrating  the  constant 
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Ercsence  of  bacilli  in  tubercular  affections, 
y  isoliiling  and  cultivating  tlicse  orfiauisins, 
and  lastly  by  inoculating  with  them  and 
producing  the  disease.  His  work  in  this  dis- 
covery is  an  excellent  practical  example  of 
the  canons  laid  down  by  himself  for  proving 
the  bacterial  nature  of  any  disease. 

The  announcement  of  tlie  discovery  of  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle  was  made  by  Koch  in 
1882,  and  a  full  account  of  iiis  work  appeared 
in  the  following  year  in  the  Milthcil.  a.  d. 
Kniser.  GesundhcitKamtc. 

For  a  time  Koch's  endeavours  to  demon- 
strate the  presence  of  organisms  in  tubercle, 
by  means  of  the  methods  of  examination 
and  staining  then  in  use,  were  unsuccessful. 
But  he  ultimately  found  that  by  subjecting 
the  tissues  for  a  long  time  to  the  action  of  a 
solution  of  metliyl  blue,  rendered  alkaline  by 
the  addition  of  caustic  potash,  which  increases 
its  penetrating  power,  the  presence  of  bacilli 
could  be  revealed.  This  original  method  was 
replaced  by  a  better  one,  namely,  the  staining 
of  the  tissues  for  twenty-four  hours  with  gen- 
tian-violet solution  in  aniline-oil  water.  He 
found  tliat  when  stained  in  this  way  the  ba- 
cilli retained  the  stain  even  if  treated  with 
strong  mineral  acids.  By  the  employment 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  (one  part  in  two  of 
water)  he  could  remove  tlie  stain  from  the 
tissues  and  other  organisms,  leaving  these 
bacilli  coloured.  One  exeeiition  he  found, 
namely,  the  bacilli  of  leprosy,  which  react  to 
the  stain  in  the  same  waj',  though  they  hold  it 
with  rather  less  tenacity.  He  then  coloured 
the  tissues  by  a  contrast  stain,  such  as  Bis- 
marck brown.  All  other  methods  of  staining 
subsequently  devised  depend  upon  the  same 


Fio.  83.— Tubercle  Bacilli. — a.  From  section  of 
lung.  6.  From  sputum,  c.  From  section  of 
tubercular  ulcer  of  intestine,     x  850  diam. 

principle,  namely,  that  these  bacilli  can  only 
be  stained  by  a  solution  of  strong  staining 
power  (generally  a  solution  of  fuchsin  or 
gentian  violet,  with  a  suitable  mordant),  and 
when  thus  stained  tliey  can  be  subjected  to 
powerful  decolorising  agents  without  losing 
their  colour. 


Characters  of  the  tuhrrcle  ha^illua. — The 
organism  thus  discovered  by  Koch,  and  now 
known  as  the  BacilliiH  luhcrculonis  or  tuherclt 
bacillus,  is  of  comparatively  small  size,  mea- 
suring as  a  rule  '2-o  4'5  /x  in  lengtli,  and 
about  "3  n  in  thickness,  so  that  relatively  to 
its  length  it  is  a  tliin  bacillus.  The  rods  are 
straight  or  sliglitly  curved.  They  are  gener- 
ally found  singly ;  often  two  are  joined  in  a 
straight  line  or  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  but  in 
the  tissues  they  rarely  form  longer  rows, 
though  these  arc  common  in  cultivations. 
Occasionally  in  tlie  tissues,  very  frequently 
in  phthisical  sputum,  and  also  in  old  cultures, 
an  appearance  may  be  seen  in  the  bacilli 
which  suggests  the  occurrence  of  spore- 
formation.  This  consists  in  the  presence  of 
clear  globular  unstained  spaces  in  the  bacilli, 
there  being  sometimes  three  or  four  such  in 
a  single  rod,  and  arranged  so  regularly  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  cocci  {see 
fig.  83).  These  uncoloured  portions  refract 
the  light  highly,  and  microscopically  many 
of  them  have  certainly  the  appearance  of 
si)ores,  though  this  cannot  be  held  to  be 
definitely  pro\ed. 

The  bacilli  may  be  found  wherever  the 
growth  of  tubercle  is  going  on,  though  in 
varying  numbers,  according  to  the  rapidity 
and  character  of  the  growth.  As  a  rule,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  more  acute  the  tubercular 
process,  the  more  numerous  are  the  bacilli. 
In  recently  formed,  rapidly  growing  tubercles, 
they  are  generally  present  in  large  numbers, 
even  in  the  central  parts  which  are  showing 
signs  of  degeneration ;  whereas  in  chronic 
fibroid  tubercles  they  may  be  very  few  in 
number;  and  in  old  caseous  material,  as  a 
rule,  their  presence  cannot  be  demonstrated. 
Sometimes  in  the  nodules  in  which  casea- 
tion is  going  on  there  can  be  seen  in  the 
degenerating  parts  bacilli  which  stain  im- 
perfectly, and  have  lost  their  distinct  form ; 
or  only  a  few  granular  remains  may  be  seen, 
some  of  which  may  be  spores.  This  is  the 
more  likely,  as  caseous  material  has  been 
found  capable  of  producing  tubercle  on 
inoculation,  thougli  no  tubercle  bacilli  could 
bo  demonstrated  in  it.  The  bacilli,  as  seen 
in  the  tissues,  are  sometimes  scattered  fairly 
uniformly,  sometimes  closely  gathered  in 
little  clusters,  and  may  occur  partly  within 
cells,  partly  lying  free.  Frequently  in  bovine 
tuberculosis,  more  rarely  in  the  disease  in 
the  human  subject,  they  may  be  seen  to  liave 
a  special  relation  to  the  giant-cells.  In  tiiese 
cells  the  bacilli  often  form  a  sort  of  ring  or 
zone  towards  the  peripiiery,  and  are  eoine- 
times  arranged  in  a  radiate  manner  (see  fip. 
84).  They  are  generally  found  apart  from 
the  nuclei,  and  the  protoplasm  of  the  giant- 
cell  often  shows  a  granular  and  partially  do- 
generated  appearance.  In  acute  caseous  ca- 
tarrhal changes  in  the  lungs,  they  may  often 
be  found  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  contents 
of  the  air-cells,  especially  where  the  process 
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is  spreading.  In  some  very  acute  forms  of 
the  disease  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
parts  in  which  no  distinct  tubercles  have  yet 
formed;  the  writer  has  seen  tliis  very  well  in 
the  spleen  in  acute  tuberculosis.  In  the 
sputum  of  phthisical  patients  their  presence 
can  generally  be  revealed  with  comparative 
ease,  and  for  this  purpose  Neelsen's  carbol- 
fuchsin  method  is  probably  the  most  suitable. 
In  order  to  find  them,  one  of  the  small  yellow 
caseous-looking  masses  in  the  sputum  ought 
to  be  selected,  broken  down  between  cover- 
glasses,  and  treated  as  above  described  {vide 
Jlodes   of   Staining).        They  are  generally 


Pio.  84. — Tubercle  Bacilli  in  section  of  a  cow's 
udder.  Showing  relations  of  bacilli  to  a  giant- 
cell.      X  850  diam. 

found  in  little  groups,  sometimes  in  very 
large  numbers,  and  occasionally  so  closely 
massed  together  as  to  make  the  recognition 
of  individual  bacilli  difficult.  They  iTiay  also, 
of  course,  occur  singly  here  and  there. 
They  may  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  urine 
in  cases  of  renal  phthisis,  in  the  dejecta  in 
tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intestine,  and  in 
the  milk  of  cows  with  tubercular  udders. 

Cultivation. — Koch's  first  attempts  at  cul- 
tivation on  the  media  then  in  use  were  un- 
successful, but  he  ultimately  succeeJed  on 
blood  -  serum  prepared  by  an  ingenious 
method.  He  sterilised  it  by  heating  to  55°  C. 
on  successive  days  —  sterilisation  by  steam 
being  inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  coagu- 
lating the  albumen,  and  rendering  the  me- 
dium opaque  ;  and  subsequently  inspissated 
it  at  a  temperature  of  65"  C.  The  medium 
thus  obtained  is  transparent,  semi-solid,  and 
sterile.  As  the  presence  of  other  organisms 
requires  to  be  rigorously  excluded,  he  first 
employed  for  inoculation  portions  of  tuber- 
cular material  from  animals,  which  of  course 
could  be  obtained  from  them  in  a  perfectly 
fresh  condition.  The  skin  of  the  animal 
having  been  previously  purified  by  washing 
with  an  antiseptic,  and  all  the  scissors,  knives, 
&c.,  used  in  the  operation  having  been  steri- 
lised by  heat,  he  dissected  out  portions  of  the 
nodules,  and  made  inoculations  on  the  serum. 
For  the   first  few  days  no  signs  of  growth 


were  observed,  but  generally  on  the  tenth  tc 
the  fourteenth  day  the  growth  made  its  ap- 
pearance. It  first  appears  as  a  small  whitish 
point,  which  gradually  spreads  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  medium,  becoming  more  distinctly 
whit  e  or  yell  jwish-  white ;  and  ultimately  forms 
a  small  scale-like  film  of  wrinkled  appearance. 
The  growth  progresses  slowly  throughout,  and 
after  a  week  or  two  comes  to  a  standstill.  It 
never  penetrates  into  the  surface  of  the 
medium,  and  causes  no  liquefaction.  In  meat- 
broth  growth  is  very  imperfect,  and  occurs 
only  when  the  liquid  is  in  a  thin  layer,  as 
the  organism  is  strictly  aerobic ;  but  ou 
glycerine-agar,  as  Nocard  and  Roux  first 
pointed  out  {Annal.  dc  I'Inst.  Past.  1887, 
p.  19),  the  growth  both  appears  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  is  more  rapid  and  abundant  than 
on  blood-serum.  But  the  successive  cultures 
tend  to  diminish  in  vitality  and  virulence. 
The  young  colonies  on  solid  media,  when 
examined  with  a  low  power,  show  character- 
istic appearances  which,  so  far  as  is  known, 
are  quite  peculiar  to  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  margins  of  the  growth  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  wavy  bmidls^p  of  hair  running 
in  a  sinuous  manner,  whilst  those  bundles 
in  the  central  portion  give  the  appearance 
of  a  number  of  lamina  intertwined.  The 
bundles,  or  laminiE,  are  composed  of  bacilli 
arranged  in  a  parallel  manner.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  believed  that  the  bacillus  could 
grow  only  on  animal  media,  .but  Pavvlowsky 
(Annal.  de  I'Inst.  Past.  1888,  p.  303)  ha's 
since  found  that  growth  takes  i)lace  also  on 
potatoes  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature,  if 
the  tubercular  material  be  well  rubbed  in, 
and  the  surface  of  the  potato  kept  moist. 
When  examined  in  fluids,  tubercle  bacilli 
exhibit  no  power  of  independent  movement. 

The  cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli  directly 
ivouxjiost-rnortem  material,  from  sputum,  &c., 
where  many  other  organisms  are  present,  is 
very  difficult,  on  account  of  their  slow  rate 
of  growth.  But  it  has  been  effected  by  one 
or  two  very  ingenious  expedients,  which  it  is 
needless  to  detail.  Cultivations  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  with  comparative  ease  indi- 
rectly, by  inoculating  animals  with  the  tuber- 
cular material,  and  then  using  some  of  the 
nodules  produced  for  inoculation  on  the  cul- 
ture-media. 

Tubercle  bacilli  flourish  best  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  that  of  the  normal  body.  Koch 
found  that  on  blood-serum  growth  took  place 
readily  between  30°  and  40°  C,  that  about 
37°  C.  is  the  most  suitable  temperature,  and 
that  below  28°  C.  and  above  42'  C.  growth 
does  not  take  place.  On  glycerine-agar  the 
temperature  limits  are  rather  more  extended. 

liclation  to  the  disease. — That  this  organ- 
ism is  really  the  cause  of  tubercle  was  proved 
by  Koch  by  a  very  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments on  animals,  by  inoculation  both  of 
tubercular  material  contaniinir  the  bacilli, 
and  of  pure  cultures.      His  results  have  been 
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amply  confirmeil  by  a  very  larj^e  number  of 
subseciueiit  workers.  Its  pathoguiiic  proper- 
ties were  tested  by  Koch  in  a  great  many 
waya :  by  injecting  tlie  bacilli  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  into  the  peritoneum,  into  the 
veins;  by  feeding  animals  with  material  con- 
taining tlie  bacilli;  bj'  distributing  the  organ- 
isms in  the  air  to  be  respired  by  the  animals. 
In  many  cases  the  bacilli  used  were  from  cul- 
tures which  had  been  carried  through  more 
than  twenty  generations.  By  all  these  various 
methods  tubercle  was  produced,  differing  of 
course  in  its  anatomical  characters  and  dis- 
tribution in  the  different  methods.  The  result 
depends  somewliat  on  the  number  of  bacilli 
introduced ;  thus,  a  small  number  introduced 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  produces 
a  growth  of  small  grey  tubercles,  whUe  a 
larger  number  causes  a  general  caseous  in- 
filtration. Tubercle  bacilli  of  the  same  cul- 
ture also  produce  somewhat  diflerent  tuber- 
cular lesions  in  different  kinds  of  animals. 
A  single  example  may  be  given  of  Koch's 
many  experiments.  Tubercle  bacilli  taken 
from  a  culture  of  the  twenty-third  genera- 
tion were  mixed  with  sterile  water,  and  50  c.c. 
of  the  mixture  were  distributed  on  three  suc- 
cessive days  by  a  spray  apparatus  in  a  box 
containing  a  number  of  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  rats,  and  mice.  Some  of  the  animals 
died,  the  others  were  killed  twenty-eight 
days  after  the  last  inhalation,  and  in  all  of 
them  tubercular  lesions  were  found  in  the 
lungs. 

From  the  above  statements  with  regard  to 
the  temperatures  at  which  tubercle  bacilli 
grow,  it  is  e\ident  that  their  growth  in  natu- 
ral conditions  is  practically  limited  to  the 
bodies  of  warm-blooded  animals.  But  while 
this  is  so,  they  can  retain  their  vitality  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, whether  in  the  dry  or  in  the  moist 
condition.  It  has  been  proved  that  phthisical 
sputum  kept  in  the  dry  state  for  more  than 
two  months  still  contains  living  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  that  when  kept  in  sterilised 
water  the  bacilli  are  still  alive  at  the  end  of 
two  months.  The  process  of  putrefaction 
which  kills  many  pathogenic  bacilli  appears 
in  many  cases  to  have  little  effect  upon 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  tuberculous  sputum 
allowed  to  putrefy  for  several  weeks  has 
been  shown  by  inoculation  to  contain  li\ang 
tubercle  bacilli  (Fraenkel,  Baumgarten). 
Many  experiments  have  been  performed  on 
their  resistance  to  heat  and  chemical  re- 
agents by  Koch,  Schill  and  Fischer,  Baum- 
garten, Voelsch,  and  others.  Only  one  or 
two  facts  can  be  mentionerl.  Sputum  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  bacilli  loses  its 
infective  properties  by  being  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  carbolic  acid  (2-3  per 
cent.)  for  a  few  minutes  (Schill  and  Fischer, 
Baumgarten).  They  are,  however,  much 
more  easily  killed,  whether  apparently  spore- 


Containiug  or  not,  when  in  pure  cultivations 
(Yersin).  Other  antisoi)tics  act  in  a  similar 
way  ;  but  some,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate, 
are  unsuitable  on  account  of  the  coagulum 
they  form  on  the  surface  of  the  sputum.  They 
show  a  comparatively  high  resisting  power 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  experiments 
having  been  made,  both  with  natural  and 
artificial  gastric  juice,  on  tubercular  sputum, 
and  other  materials,  and  on  cultiu-es  (by 
Falk  and  Wesener).  It  has  been  found  that 
tubercle  bacilli  from  pure  cultures,  after  being 
acted  upon  by  the  gastric  juice  of  a  dog  for 
six  hoiu's,  are  still  virident  w-hen  injected  into 
animals.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  bacilli 
in  meat,  milk,  and  the  like,  if  not  killed  before 
being  swallowed,  will  probably  pass  into  the 
intestine  in  a  living  state.  Moist  heat  at  a 
temperature  of  100^  C.  kills  the  bacilli  in 
any  condition  in  a  few  minutes ;  the  bacilli 
in  moist  sputum  are  killed  more  quickly 
than  when  the  sputum  has  been  thoroughly 
dried.  In  cultivations,  at  least,  mucli 
lower  temperatures  are  sufficient — 70'  C. 
(Yersin).  For  disinfecting  purposes,  however, 
the  higher  temperature  should  be  used. 
Dried  sputum  requires  to  be  exposed  to  dry 
heat  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  for  sixty 
minutes  in  order  to  kill  all  the  bacilli  with 
certainty. 

Statements  disagree  regarding  the  com- 
parative resistance  of  tubercle  bacilli  with 
apparent  spores,  and  of  those  in  the  supposed 
spore-free  condition.  Some  have  found  a 
considerable  difference,  whilst  others  have 
failed  to  find  any.  The  important  practical 
point,  however,  is  to  know  the  greatest  re- 
sisting power  of  the  organism  in  any  con- 
dition, and  the  above  statements  have  been 
given  with  this  end  in  view. 

As  is  well  known,  tubercle  bacilli  may 
gain  entrance  to  the  body  by  the  respiratory 
passages,  by  the  alimentary  tract,  and  by 
external  wounds.  Direct  expsriment  would 
appear  to  prove  that  in  the  case  of  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lung,  and  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  they  can  produce  tubercular 
lesions  without  the  presence  of  previous 
catarrh  or  any  other  abnormal  condition. 
Numerous  examples  of  direct  inoculation  of 
mucous  surfaces  in  the  human  subject  are 
afforded  by  post-mortem  examinations. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  in 
experiments  on  animals  the  result  of  direct 
inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli  (e.g.  by  in- 
jecting subcutaneously  or  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye)  is  to  produce  first 
local  tubereiUar  growth,  and  later  a  general- 
ised affection.  When  introduced  into  the 
circulation  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  bacilli 
produce  an  acute  tuberculosis,  though  some- 
times the  animal  may  succumb  before 
tubercles  visible  to  the  naked  eye  have 
been  formed.  As  examples  of  the  means  of 
rapid  extension  from  a  tubercular  focus  in 
the    human  subject,  maj-  be  mentioned  the 
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distribution  of  caseous  material  containing 
bacilli  by  means  of  the  air-passages  to  other 
parts  of  the  lung,  the  rapid  tubercular 
affection  of  serous  cavities  when  the  bacilli 
gain  an  entrance  to  them,  and  the  general 
tuberculosis  produced  by  the  entrance  of  the 
bacilli  into  the  circulating  blood. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  the 
action  of  the  bacilli  on  the  tissues,  and  the 
mode  of  formation  of  tubercles.  Careful 
experimental  work  on  this  subject  has  been 
done  by  Baumgarten,  Cornil,  and  others, 
most  of  the  results  of  which  can  be  readily 
followed  on  specimens  from  the  human  sub- 
ject. The  first  change  produced  by  a  local 
growth  of  the  bacilli  is  a  pioliferation  of  the 
connective-tissue  cells.  The  cells,  by  the 
irritation  of  the  bacilli  or  their  products, 
multiply  by  karyokinesis,  and  become  '  epi- 
thelioid '  in  character,  whilst  a  little  later 
evidence  of  irritation  is  shown  by  emigration 
of  leucocytes,  which  accumulate  at  the  peri- 
phery. A  little  cellular  nodule  is  thus  pro- 
duced around  the  bacilli.  Soon  an  important 
change  occurs  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule. 
The  cells  become  swollen  and  translucent, 
their  nuclei  lose  the  power  of  staining,  and 
the  cells  show  a  tendency  to  fuse  together. 
This  change,  known  as  '  coagulation  necro- 
sis,' is  soon  followed  by  a  granular  disinte- 
gration, which  often  terminates  in  caseation. 
The  giant-cells,  which  are  specially  seen  in 
chronic  tubercles,  appear  generally  to  be 
formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  epithelioid 
cells,  though  there  may  be  other  methods  of 
formation.  The  bacilli  therefore  act  in  two 
ways — first,  by  causing  reactionary  changes 
in  the  cells,  evidenced  by  their  proliferation ; 
and,  secondly,  by  producing  degeneration  in 
the  cellular  elements.  The  greatly  different 
appearances  of  tubercular  growths  depend 
chiefly  Tipon  the  rapulity  and  intensity  of  the 
proliferative  and  degenerative  changes. 

Practical  conclusions. — The  facts  estab- 
lished by  the  bacteriological  work  done  on 
this  subject  ought  to  have  important  prac- 
tical results.  That  tlie  sputum  from  cases 
of  phthisis  contains  numerous  bacilli,  and 
that  in  many  cases  on  its  becoming  dry  the 
bacilli  are  disseminated  in  the  atmosphere 
whilst  still  in  a  living  and  virulent  condition, 
are  facts  beyond  dispute.  They  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
dust  of  apartments  containing  phthisical 
patients,  and  have  been  proved  by  direct 
inoculation  to  be  still  capable  of  producing 
the  disease.  The  danger  arising  from  treat- 
ing phthisical  patients  in  the  same  rooms  or 
wards  with  other  patients  is  at  once  apparent, 
and  there  are  numerous  actual  examples  of 
infection  in  this  way.  By  the  isolation  of 
cases  of  phthisis  as  far  as  this  is  practicable, 
and  by  the  treatment  of  the  sputum  as  in- 
fective material,  much  more  than  has  as  yet 
been  attempted  might  be  done  to  lessen  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 


10.  Leprosy  (Elephantiasis  Grseco- 
rum). — Until  within  a  recent  period  this  for- 
midable disease  had  excited  but  little  interest 
in  this  coimtry,  since  its  practical  disappear- 
ance from  our  shores  in  the  middle  ages. 
Yet  its  wide  prevalence  and  serious  res  ilts  in 
various  countries  under  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  miglit  have  led  to  more  research  as 
to  its  causes  and  cure.  It  will  suttice  here 
to  deal  with  those  aspects  which  most  espe- 
cially relate  to  its  bacteriology. 

The  essential  uniformity  and  identity  of 
leprosy  in  its  various  manifestations  are 
now  generally  admitted ;  and  whether  it  is 
studied  in  the  temperate  or  cold  climates  in 
Northern  Europe,  as  in  Norway,  Finland,  and 
North  Russia,  or  in  Newfoundland,  or  in  Italy, 
Spain,  India,  Egypt,  Syria,  or  in  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  it  is  found  to  be  the  same  in 
its  morbid  anatomy  and  clinical  features. 

The  old  view  that  it  was  a  lijghly  contagious 
disease  has  in  more  recent  times  given  place 
to  the  notion  that  it  is  not  contagious.  But 
the  evidence  which  is  accumulating  on  all 
hands  of  its  possible  direct  transmission,  and 
of  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  localities  where 
it  has  been  introduced  (as  into  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  1865),  confirms  the  older  view, 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
bacteriological  investigation.  It  is  especially 
on  this  account  that  the  study  of  its  relation 
to  micro-organisms  is  of  such  extreme  im- 
portance. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  leprosy  can  only  be 
touched  upon  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain 
what  follows. 

The  various  clinical  forms,  '  tubercular,' 
'  anaesthetic,'  and  so  on,  have  a  common 
anatomical  basis.  The  nodular  or  diffused 
thickenings  of  the  skin,  the  anicsthetic  areas, 
the  parchment-like,  shrivelled  skin,  the 
ophthalmia,  the  paralysis  of  nerve-trunks, 
the  atrophy  of  the  cartilages  and  bones,  and 
the  wasting  and  shrivelling  of  the  extremities, 
are  all  the  direct  result  either  of  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory or  proliferative  process  in  which 
granulation-tissue  is  formed  and  subsequently 
cicatrises,  cr  of  the  chronic  inflammatory 
changes  in  nerves  and  nerve-trunks. 

Microscopic  study  of  the  morbid  changes 
in  leprosy  before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus 
leprae  showed  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
other  chronic  inflammatory  changes,  such  as 
those  of  syphilis.  The  affected  parts  show 
diffuse  infiltration  with  granulation-tissue, 
sometimes  taking  a  nodular  form,  whilst  the 
proper  tissue-elements  are  being  atrophied 
and  absorbed.  The  only  special  feature  ob- 
served was  the  presence  of  a  rather  unusual 
nrin')er  of  largo  cells,  epithelioid  in  type, 
often  with  so-called  vacuolation  and  vesicular 
swelling  of  the  niiclei.  These  cells  differ  from 
the  giant- cells  of  tubercle  in  their  smaller 
size,  absence  of  multiple  nuclei,  and  irregular 
arrangement.  From  their  peculiar  abun- 
dance and  character  they  are  distinguished  as 
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•  lepra  cells.'     Absence  of  caseation  was  eJso  [ 
noted   as   a   character    in    whicli    the    now- 
prowths   of  graimlation-tissue    differed  from 
those  of  tubercle  and  syphilis. 

In  1.S74  (Norsk  Magaziiif.  Leeijevidcnskab, 
1874,  Heft  9;  Virchow's   Arcliiv.  Band  Tit, 
p.  3"2)   Dr.  Arinauer  Hansen  of  lierf^en  dis- 
covered that  the  parts  more  especially  affected  j 
by  growths  of  leprosy,  and  particularly  those  ' 
in  most  active  development,  contained  larj,'0 
numbers  of  bacilli.     Further  researches,  tirst 
by  Neisser  in  1879,  and  since  by  many  ob- 
aervers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  estab- 
lished the  constancy  of  tlieir  presence,  and  of  ; 
their  peculiar  characters  and  relations  to  the  j 
diseased  parts,  and  have  confirmed  the  accu-  [ 
racy    of  Hansen's    observations.      As   there 
has    been   much    dispute  as   to   their   exact  , 
relations  to  the  tissues,  and  as  our  knowledge  ; 
on   many  points  is  yet  very  incomplete,  it 
will  be  well  only  to  state  those  facts  which 
are    best    ascertained,  most    of    which    the 
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Flo.  815. — Leprosy. — Section  of  skin,  showing  snpir- 
ficial  and  deep  parts  of  the  same  section,  a.  Exu- 
dation on  surface  of  skin,  showing  numerous  red 
blood-corpuscles  and  leucocytes,  together  with 
large  cells.  The  bacilli  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
tained in  these  large  cells,  b.  From  deeper  part 
of  the  same  section,  showing  the  relations  of  the 
bacilli  to  the  cells  and  tissues,     x  850  diam. 

writer  can  confirm  from  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  to  leave  the  disputed  points  for 
further  investigation. 

The  bacillus  lepra,  or  leprosy  bacillus,  as 
seen  in  the  tissues,  very  closely  resembles  the 


tubercle  bacillus.  It  may  be  studied  either 
in  the  juice  expressed  from  one  of  the  nodules 
(especially  those  in  the  skin),  or  in  sections 
))repared  and  stained.  In  the  first  condition 
tiiey  are  motionless  (altliough  some  have 
stated  that  they  may  liave  a  slow  movement, 
this  appears  to  be  an  error).  They  can  be  far 
more  readily  stained  with  ordinary  aniline 
dyes  than  tubercle  bacilli,  and  if  stained  in 
the  same  way  as  tubercle,  they  are  rather 
more  readily  decolorised.  They  stain  well 
with  carbol-fuchsin,  safranin,  or  gentian 
violet.  Fuchsin  with  a  contrast  stain  of 
methylene  blue  does  well.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  some  stains  give  a  most  definite 
appearance  of  bacilli.  Others  show  a  row  of 
spore-like  bodies  (coccothrix),  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  parts  of  the  bacilli  are  much  more 
readily  stained  than  the  rest.' 

The  bacilli  are  usually  straight,  or  very 
slightly  curved,  of  nearly  uniform  thickness, 
rounded  or  slightly  pointed  at  the  ends. 
They  always  show  the  peculiar  beaded  or 
spore-like  character  of  dots  at  fairly  regular 
intervals,  which  have  a  different  refraction, 
and  different  reaction  to  staining  from  the 
rest  of  the  protoplasm.     See  fig.  85. 

The  tenacity  of  life  of  these  bacilli  when 
placed  in  a  suitable  position  is  very  remark- 
able. In  the  numerous  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  inoculate  leprosy  in  animals,  it 
has  been  found  that  even  where  no  prolifera- 
tion had,  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  taken 
place,  the  bacilli  remained  in  an  apparently 
living  condition  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
for  several  weeks  or  months. 

These  organisms  are  generally  found  in 
leprosy  in  large  numbers,  and  have  a  special 
relation  to  the  histological  changes — i.e.  they 
are  present  wherever  the  growth  of  the 
granulation-tissue  is  going  on.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  exact  site  of  the  bacilli 
in  the  tissues  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, as  Neisser,  Cornil,  and  Suchard  de- 
scribed, that  they  ai-e  for  the  most  i)art 
contained  within  the  large  globular  'lepra- 
cells.'  In  the  le])rous  nodules  of  the  skin,  it 
can  be  seen  that  they  are  ])resent  in  large 
numbers  in  the  cells  of  the  infiltration  of  the 
d<'rmis  and  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  whilst 
till'  epithelium  is  generally  quite  free  from 
them.  !So  also  in  the  glandular  structures  of 
the  skin  theyiare  generally  absent,  though 
they  may  occasionally  be  present  in  the 
sebaceous  glands,  in  the  hair-sheaths,  &c.  A 
few  may  also  be  found  lying  free  in  the 
lymphatic  spaces.  The  number  of  bacilli 
may  be  enormous,  especially  in  the  nodules 
which  are  chieHy  cellular,  each  cell  in  the  field 
of  the  microscope  sometimes  containing  a  con- 
siderable number  (see  fig.  85).  In  all  the 
parts  affected  by  the  lesions  the  bacilli  are 

'  SeeNeisser,  Verhavd!.  d.  Deutsch.  Dermatolog. 
Gesell.  Congress- Burg.  1B89,  and  Cent.  f.  Allgem. 
Path.  IS'JO,  p.  16C. 
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found  to  be  present,  and  to  have  a  similar 
relation  to  the  tissue-elements — in  the  nerves, 
in  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  the  cornea  and 
other  parts  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  viscera 
when  atfected.  As  a.  rule,  they  are  absent 
from  the  general  circulation,  though  Cornil 
and  Babes  state  that  they  may  be  present 
before  death,  especially  if  there  be  fever. 
When  ulcers  form  on  the  skin,  bacilli  may  be 
found  in  great  number  in  the  discharge,  and 
the  secretions  of  nnicous  surfaces  also  con- 
tain them  when  these  are  similarly  affected. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to 
ciiltivate  the  leprosy  bacillus,  but  up  to  the 
present  without  success.  Various  observers 
have  at  different  times  announced  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure  cultiva- 
tions, but  their  residts  have  not  been  con- 
firmed. That  the  leprosy  bacillus  does  not 
grow  outside  the  body  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  known  bacilli  [e.g.  of  tuber- 
cle) seems  abundantlj'  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous attempts  at  cultivation.  This,  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  serves  to  mark  it  off  more 
distinctly  as  a  separate  species. 

Nearly  all  the  atteiripts  to  produce  the 
disease  in  animals  by  inoculation  of  material 
containing  the  bacilli  have  completely  failed. 
An  exception  is,  however,  afforded  by  the 
experiments  of  Melcher  and  Orthmann,  who 
in  one  or  two  instances,  by  inoculation  of  i 
leprous  material  into  the  anterior  chamber  i 
of  the  eye  of  rabbits,  produced  an  extensive  j 
growth  of  nodules  in  the  lungs  and  other 
organs,  which  they  atiirmed  contained  leprosy  j 
bacilli.  Though  some  authorities,  who  have 
seen  the  specimens  (e.g.  Fraenkel),  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  organisms  in  the  | 
nodides  are  really  leprosy  and  not  tubercle 
bacilli,  subsequent  experimenters  have  en- 
tirely failed  to  obtain  a  similar  result.  In- 
oculation experiments  have  also  been  made 
on  the  human  subject,  in  some  cases  without 
result.  The  most  important,  perhaps,  of 
these  experiments  is  that  by  Arning,  who,  in 
1884,  inoculated  a  criminal  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  who  had  been  sentenced  to  death. 
Inoculations  were  made  at  several  places,  and 
at  one  a  nodular  swelling  formed,  in  the  juice 
of  which  leprosy  bacilli  were  found  for  more 
than  a  year  afterwards.  Later,  in  1887,  there 
developed  well-marked  tubercular  leprosy. 
The  experiment  is,  however,  somewhat  in- 
validated by  the  fact  that  before  the  inocula- 
tions the  individual  had  been  frequently  in 
contact  with  lepers. 

The  absolute  proof,  therefore,  that  the 
bacillus  of  leprosy  is  the  cause  of  the  disease 
is  still  wanting,  owing  to  failure  in  the 
attempts  to  isolate  and  cultivate  it.  Yet,  if 
we  take  the  facts  established  regarding  it, 
together  with  those  of  other  diseases  in  which 
bacilli  have  been  proved  to  be  the  causal 
agents,  very  little  doubt  can  remain  on  the 
subject.  The  invariable  presence  of  the 
bacillus  in  large  numbers,  its  siJecial  relation 


to  the  tissue-changes,  and  its  absence  in  all 
other  known  pathological  conditions,  may,  in 
the  meantime,  be  taken  as  practically  con- 
clusive evidence. 

11.  Glanders. — This  disease,  on  account 
of  its  resembling  tubercle  in  many  parti- 
culars, may  be  conveniently  considered  here  ; 
and  although  it  is  of  minor  importance,  on 
account  of  its  comparative  rarity  in  the 
human  subject,  the  bacterial  nature  of  the 
infective  virus  has  been  proved  with  equal 
completeness,  and  its  properties  have  been 
very  fully  investigated.  Only  the  more  im- 
portant facts  can  be  given.  The  bacillus  of 
glanders  (Rotz-bacillus;  Bacille  dc  la  Morve  ; 
Bacillus  mallei)  was  discovered  by  Loftier 
and  Schutz  in  1882,  the  anno«ncement  being 
made  shortly  after  Koch's  first  publication 
on  the  tubercle  bacillus.  These  observers 
not  only  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the 
organism  in  the  tissues  in  glanders,  but 
isolated  it,  and  by  inoculation  produced  the 
disease  in  various  animals.  IBabes  claims 
to  have  observed  the  same  organism  at  an 
earlier  date  (his  observations  being  published 
in  1881),  but  he  made  no  cultivations. 

This  bacillus  is  of  small  size,  and  is  gene- 
rally described  as  being  rather  shorter  and 
slightly  thicker  than  the  tubercle  bacillus. 
The  rods  are  generally  straight,  with  rounded 
ends,  and  when  stained  often  show  lighter 
or  unstained  spots,  some  of  which  at  least 
are  generally  regarded  as  being  spores ;  and 
Rosenthal  has  succeeded  in  staining  some 
of  them  with  the  carbol-fuchsin  solution.  In 
the  glanders  nodiUes  the  rods  generally  occur 
singly,  scattered,  or  in  little  groups,  and 
never  form  long  filaments ;  they  are  found 
both  within  and  outside  the  cells.  In 
their  behaviour  to  stains  they  present  certain 
peculiarities,  which  make  their  satisfactory 
staining  in  the  tissues  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  They  stain  with  watery  solu- 
tions of  methyl  blue,  and  other  agents,  with 
comparative  readiness,  though  not  very  deeply 
(better  when  an  alkali  is  added),  but  lose  the 
colour  very  easily  when  treated  with  a  de- 
colorising agent.  They  are  accordingly  de- 
colorised by  Gram's  method.  The  most  suit- 
able stain  is  one  which  does  not  readily  over- 
stain  the  tissues,  so  that  little  decolorisation 
is  necessary.  A  great  many  different  methods 
have  been  given ;  the  following  is  one  which 
LofHer  has  found  to  be  specially  suitable  : 
The  tissues  are  stained  for  five  minutes  in 
alkaline  methyl-blue  solution.  They  are  then 
placed  for  five  seconds  in  a  decolorising  solu- 
tion— namely,waterlO  c.c.,to  which  are  added 
two  drops  of  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  one  drop  of  a  5  per  cent, 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  They  are  then  de- 
hydrated in  alcohol,  cleared  in  xylol,  and 
mounted  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  glanders  bacillus  grows  with  compara- 
tive  readiness   on   nearly  all   the   ordinaij 
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media;  but  a  somewhat  h\^\\  teiiiperaliire  is 
necessary,  3J°  3'.*^  V.  bciiif»  most  suitable, 
thou},'li  j^rovvth  still  ])roceeils  as  low  as  '2"2°  C, 
and  to  a  small  extent  even  lower.  Its  growth 
on  potatoes  has  striking  characteristics,  which 
are  ol' aid  in  the  recognition  of  the  organism. 
First  evidence  of  its  growth  on  potatoes  is 
seen  about  two  days  after  inoculation,  and 
it  spreads  on  the  surface,  giving  an  appear- 
ance like  a  layer  ot  yellow  honey.  Later,  the 
colour  becomes  dppi)cr,  assuming  a  brownish 
tint,  which  has  been  compared  to  cuprous 
oxide,  and  it  also  becomes  duller  and  more 
opacpic  in  apjx'arance.  The  characters  are 
well  seen  about  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day. 
(One  or  two  other  organisms  give  a  some- 
what similar  appearance,  but  tlieso  are 
readily  distinguished  bj'  their  morphological 
characters.)  In  stroke-cultivations  on  agar 
a  whitish  line  appears  on  each  side  of  tlie 
needle-track,  and  sjireads  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, assuming  a  yellowish  tint  with  a  moist 
appearance ;  on  blood-serum  it  appears  first 
in  the  form  of  little  transparent  drops  of 
yellowish  tint.  In  gelatine-peptone  it  also 
grows,  but  the  medium  of  course  becomes 
litiuefied  at  the  tem])erature  suitable,  and 
accordingly  the  growth  is  not  characteristic. 
In  inoculatinj;  from  glanders  nodules,  Ac, 
potatoes  are  found  to  be  tiie  most  suitable 
medium  for  starting  the  growth,  and  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  giving  a  charac- 
teristic appe^irance. 

The  bacillus  can  be  dried  without  being 
killed,  but  in  the  dry  condition  it  retains  its 
vitality  for  a  nnich  shorter  period  of  time 
than  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Loffler  found 
that  in  most  cases  the  bacilli  were  dead  after 
being  in  the  dry  state  for  a  week,  though 
sometimes  they  lived  much  longer.  Pure 
cultivations  generally  die  otf  after  a  month. 
To  heat  and  chemical  reagents  it  offers  a 
comparatively  low  degree  of  resistance.  It 
is  very  rapidly  killed  by  steam  at  100°  C, 
and  pure  cultures  are  killed  by  an  exposure 
to  .55^  C.  for  ten  minutes.  Carbolic  acid  2-5 
per  cent.,  chlorine  water,  and  other  agents, 
are  all  effective  in  a  few  minutes.  Accord- 
ingly, any  of  these  agents  may  be  employed 
for  disinfecting  purposes. 

LiJtHer  and  Schutz,  after  demonstrating 
this  organism  in  the  tissues,  succeeded  in 
ol)taining  pure  cultivations  on  the  serum  of 
the  horse  and  sheep,  and,  after  growing  it 
through  several  generations,  tested  the  effects 
of  inoculations  on  various  animals.  Some 
animals  they  found  to  be  refractory,  whilst 
others  were  very  susceptible.  Amongst  the 
latter  are  field-mice  and  guinea-pigs.  On 
rabbits  the  effects  are  somewhat  uncertain  ; 
sometimes  only  a  local  lesion  developing, 
sometimes  a  general  attack  of  glanders  re- 
sulting, with  nodules  in  the  lungs,  &c.  Cats 
and  young  dogs  are  readily  susceptible  to 
inoculation,  whilst  white  mice  enjoy  immu- 
nity.   Field-mice  j^enerallv  die  in  about  eight 


days  after  inoculation,  and  show  an  exten- 
sive growth  of  minute  nodules  in  the  liver, 
spleen,  Ac.  Inoculation  is  ra])idly  fatal  to 
guinea-pigs  also,  and  they  show  all  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  acute  glanders.  Great 
interest  naturally  attaches  to  its  effects  upon 
horses ;  and  L()llier  and  Schutz,  after  one 
doubtful  experiment,  obtained  satisfactory 
results  with  two  horses.  They  made  several 
injections  at  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
at  the  seats  of  inoculation  boggy  swellings- 
formed  in  a  few  days,  and  later  nuiny  of 
them  broke  down  mto  uidiealtiiy-looking 
ulcers.  The  lymj)hatics  became  swollen  so 
as  to  form  hard  cords,  and  the  glands  became 
enlar;,'ed  to  the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs  and  in- 
durated, a  discharge  took  place  from  the 
nostrils,  and  the  animals  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  ordinary  attack  of  glanders.  One 
animal  died,  the  other  with  symptoms  of 
failing  health  was  killed.  On  post-mortem 
examination  both  presented  lesions  charac- 
teristic of  glanders — not  only  ulcers  on 
various  parts  of  the  surface  with  implication 
of  the  lymphatics  in  connexion,  but  also 
deposits  in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane, 
with  irregular  ulceraticuis,  and  nodules  in 
the  lungs.  Fjxperiments  on  animals  have 
been  repeated  by  a  great  number  of  observers 
with  confirmatory  results.  The  glanders 
bacillus  is  one  which  in  cultivations  shows 
great  variation  in  virulence. 

The  same  bacillus  is  foimd  in  the  lesions 
when  the  disease  occurs  in  the  human  sub- 
ject, and  cultivations  having  the  same  cha- 
racteristics have  been  made.  Weichselbauiu 
at  a  com])aratively  early  date  {Wien.  vied. 
Woch.  1885)  succeeded  in  obtaining  pure 
cultivations  from  the  pustules  in  a  case  of 
acute  glanders  in  a  woman,  and  by  inocu- 
lations on  various  animals  obtained  similar 
results  to  those  of  Liitller  and  Schutz.  One 
of  the  writers  cultivated  the  bacillus  from  a 
farcy  bud  on  the  arm  in  1880,  but  failed  to 
produce  characteristic  effects  in  animals. 
Unfortunately,  also,  workers  at  this  subject 
have  been  accidentally  inoculated  with  cul- 
tures of  this  bacillus,  with  fatal  results. 

Regarding  the  presence  and  characters 
of  this  organism,  its  manner  of  growth  on 
potatoes,  iVc  and  its  elTects  on  animals,  there 
is  practical  unanimity  amongst  all  who  have 
investigated  the  subject.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  of  Bouchard,  Capitan,  and 
Charrin  about  the  same  time  as  those  of 
LotUer  and  Schutz  are  now  generally  re- 
garded as  fallacious.  These  observers  found 
in  the  glanders  nodules,  &c.,  organisms  in 
the  form  of  cocci,  often  growing  in  chains, 
which  they  were  able  to  cultivate  through 
several  generations,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  produced  the  disease.  Probably  there 
were  also  glanders  bacilli  present  iu  the 
cultivations  in  small  quantities,  and  to  them 
the  residtR  were  due. 

In  its  mode  of  action  and  in  its  effect  upoa 
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the  tissues,  this  organism  presents  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Its 
growth  may  remain  for  a  long  time  local,  or 
it  may  rapidly  produce  a  general  infection ; 
but  in  all  situations  its  action  on  the  tissues 
is  the  same.  By  its  growth  it  causes  irrita- 
tion, which  produces  cell  proliferation  and 
leucocyte  infiltration,  so  that  a  small  focus 
or  nodule  results,  which  may  enlarge  to 
various  dimensions.  If  at  any  place  the 
bacilli  are  present  in  large  numbers  (e.g. 
after  a  local  inoculation),  the  area  which 
shows  the  reaction  is  correspondingly  large. 
Along  the  lines  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and 
in  the  lymphatic  glands  a  similar  action 
takes  place,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known 
thickening  and  induration.  The  nodules  in 
glanders,  owing  doubtless  to  the  nature  of  the 
chemical  products  of  the  organism,  have  a 
great  tendency  to  undergo  softening  and  to 
break  down.  Hence  the  formation  of  ulcers 
in  various  parts  which  is  so  important  a  fea- 
ture in  glanders.  The  action  of  the  organism 
is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  lym- 
phatic system ;  but  that  it  also  enters  the 
blood,  and  is  thus  distributed,  is  proved  both 
from  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  lesions 
and  also  by  the  actual  demonstration  of  its 
presence  in,  and  its  cultivation  from,  the 
blood,  though  in  most  cases  this  is  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty.  The  bacilli  are  found  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  small  nodules  of 
recent  formation.  In  old  nodules,  especially 
when  ulceration  has  taken  place,  their  de- 
tection is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  or  may 
be  quite  impossible. 

The  spread  of  the  disease  takes  place  for 
the  most  part  by  direct  inoculation  of 
material  containing  the  bacilli — nasal  secre- 
tion from  a  case  of  glanders,  &c. — on  a  wound 
of  the  skin  or  on  a  mucous  membrane.  In 
horses  and  asses,  at  least,  the  disease  is  prob- 
ably also  transmitted  by  inhalation  of  the 
organisms  suspended  in  the  air.  That  this 
is  not  a  rare  occurrence  is  likely  from  the 
fact  that  the  lungs  may  contain  numerous 
nodules  without  evidence  of  the  disease  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Babes  {Arch. 
d.  Med.  Exper.  1891,  iii.)  found  that  the  dis- 
ease could  readily  be  set  up  in  susceptible 
animals  by  exposing  them  to  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  cultures  of  the  organism 
had  been  pulverised.  He  also  found  that 
inunction  of  the  skin  with  vaseline  contain- 
ing the  bacilli  might  produce  the  disease, 
their  entrance  being  in  this  case  along  the 
hair-follicles.  As  a  means  of  diagnosis  in 
doubtful  cases  of  the  disease,  as  has  fre- 
quently been  pointed  out,  the  method  of 
inoculation  is  of  much  greater  service  than 
microscopical  examination  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose guinea-pigs  are  the  most  suitable  of  the 
animals  generally  available.  Strauss  states 
that  after  inoculating  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  a  male  guinea-pig  with  glanders  secretion, 
a  swelling  of  the  testicles  rapidly  takes  place, 


and  the  growth  of  small  nodules  can  be 
found  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  as  early  as  two 
days  after  the  inoculation.  Within  recent 
years  a  substance  ('  niallcin  ')  has  been  intro- 
duced, which  is  said  to  afford  a  certain  means 
of  diagnosis.  It  was  prepared  by  Kalmmg 
as  a  watery  extract,  and  by  Preusse  as  a 
glycerine  extract,  of  cultures  of  the  glanders 
bacillus.  This  substance  when  injected  in 
certain  doses  is  said  to  produce  a  febrile 
reaction  in  glandered  animals,  but  none  in 
others.     The  method  is  still  under  trial. 

A.  Babes  [Arch,  de  Med.  Exper.  July 
18S)'2)  has  isolated  a  substance  which  he 
calls  '  niorveine,'  and  which  froit  its  chemi- 
cal characters  he  thinks  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  an  enzyme.  He  prepares  it  by  precipi- 
tating filtered  cultures  of  the  bacillus  with 
equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  finds 
it  to  be  exceedmgly  powerful  in  its  action, 
and  that  it  causes  a  reaction  especially  in 
glandered  horses.  He  also  states  that  be 
has  been  able  to  produce  by  repeated  small 
injections  of  it  an  immunity  against  glanders, 
and  in  one  case  of  the  disease  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  a  cure.  All  these  statements  still 
require  confirmation. 

12.  Actinomycosis. — See  special  article. 

13.  Rhinoscleroma. — This  disease,  which 
is  characterised  by  a  chronic  induration  and 
thickening  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  and  other 
adjacent  parts,  has  the  features  of  a  chronic 
inflammatory  process  produced  by  a  specific 
irritant,  and  this  is  probably  a  bacillus.  The 
presence  of  organisms  in  the  affected  tissues 
was  first  observed  by  Frisch  in  1882  {Wieri. 
med.  Woch.),  and  his  observations  have  been 
confirmed.  In  fact,  there  is  practical  agree- 
ment amongst  those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  disease,  regarding 
the  invariable  presence  of  a  bacillus  with 
definite  characters.  This  organism  is  very 
similar  in  form  to  the  '  pneumococcus '  of 
Friedliinder,  occurring  in  the  form  of  short 
rods,  often  several  in  a  row,  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  hyaline  capsule.  They  gener- 
ally measure  1*5-3  /n  in  length,  and  about 
•7  n  in  thickness.  As  described  by  Cornil, 
Alvarez,  Payne,  and  others,  they  are  found, 
often  in  considerable  numbers,  within  tlie 
large  spherical  cells  which  are  present  in 
large  numbers  in  the  thickened  dermis,  and 
also  lying  free  in  the  connective- tissue  spaces 
and  in  the  dilated  lymphatics.  The  rods  are 
readily  coloured  by  Gram's  method,  and  the 
capsules  may  thereafter  be  stained  red  by 
satranin.  Cultivations  of  the  organism  have 
been  made,  first  by  Paltauf  and  v.  Eisels- 
berg  in  1886,  and  since  then  by  many  others. 
On  peptone-gelatine  the  growth  has  a  remark- 
able similarity  to  Friedliinder's  pneiuno- 
coccus,  being  in  the  form  of  a  rounded  knob 
on  the  surface,  with  a  thin  line   along   the 
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nceilletriick.  The  only  difference  observed 
is  that  it  is  nitlier  more  yellow.sli  in  tint,  and 
more  opiKjue  in  appearance.  The  rods  also 
tend  to  be  of  jjreater  Icnfjth,  and,  as  already 
stated,  they  differ  in  staining  with  Gram's 
method. 

Organisms  have,  however,  been  found  in 
other  situations  by  various  observers,  which 
in  their  characters  are  said  to  be  similar  to 
the  bacillus  of  rhinoscleroma,  and  some  of 
theiu  have  been  cultivated  from  healtliy  nasal 
secretion ;  and  it  has  been  held  tliat  in 
rhinoscleroma  some  of  these  organisms  have 
simply  passed  into  the  tissue  already  diseased. 
Yet  the  invariable  presence  of  the  organism, 
and  its  special  relation  to  the  tissue-changes, 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  its  standing  in 
causal  relationship  to  the  disease. 

Unfortunately,  experiments  on  animals 
are  not  conclusive,  and  different  results  have 
been  obtained  by  different  observers.  Pal- 
tauf  and  v.  Eiselsberg  failed  to  produce  any 
change  like  rhinoscleroma ;  whilst  Pawlowsky, 
by  injections  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the 
eye,  produced  a  chronic  inflammatory  over- 
growth with  large  epithelioid  cells,  some  of 
which  contained  iwaline  globules  such  as  are 
found  in  rhinoscleroma.  From  what  we 
know  of  other  diseases,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  a  true  rhinoscleroma  can  be  produced 
in  animals. 

Haiuller  has  found  the  same  organism  in 
a  chronic  iutlammatory  thickening  of  the 
vocal  cords — chorditis  vncalis  inferior  hijpcr- 
trophica — and  has  made  pure  cultivations 
from  the  diseased  tissue ;  and  accordingly 
believes  that  the  affection  is  the  same  as 
rhinoscleroma. 

14.  Syphilis  —  .\lthough  many  observa- 
tions had  been  made  on  tliis  disease,  with  a 
view  to  finding  characteristic  micro-organ- 
isms, and  such  had  been  described  by  various 
observers  at  an  earlier  date,  the  work  which 
is  probably  of  most  importance,  and  which 
has  certainly  attracted  most  attention,  is  that 
of  Lustgiirten,  who  in  1884  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  bacillus  with  sjiocial  properties. 
He  found  in  the  affected  tissues  thin  bacilli, 
generally  :5-.')  to  4'5  /x  in  length,  often  bent  or 
slightly  irregular,  with  small  swellings  at  the 
extremities,  and  sometimes  showing  two  to 
four  spores  in  their  interior.  They  occurred 
chiefly  within  the  larger  cells,  es]iecially  at 
the  periphery  of  the  syphilitic  infiltration, 
though  some  were  also  foimd  lying  fi-ee  in 
the  lymphatic  spaces.  He  was  able  to  de- 
nionstrat(>  t'aese  organisms  in  all  of  sixteen 
cases  which  he  examined,  using  a  special 
method  as  follows  :  The  sections  were  stained 
for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  in  an 
aniline-water  solution  of  gentian  violet ;  and 
after  being  washed  in  alcohol,  were  ])laced 
for  ten  seconds  in  a  I'")  per  cent,  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassium.  They  were  then 
treated  with  sul)ihurous  acid,  wliich  removes 


the  brown  precipitate  which  has  formed  and 
decolorises  the  sections;  washed  in  water;  de- 
hydrated, and  mounted.  Tubercle  and  leprosy 
bacilli  can  be  coloured  in  the  same  way;  but, 
unlike  these,  the  '  syphilis  l>acilli '  are  easily 
decolorised  by  mineral  acids.  Sub.-eqnent 
obser\ations  would  appear  to  show  that  these 
organisms  are  not  always  present  in  the 
syphilitic  lesions,  and  several  competent  ob- 
servers have  altogether  failed  to  lind  thein. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  similar 
organism  may  bo  normally  present  on  the 
surface  of  the  genital  organs  (the  smegma 
bacillus  of  Alvarez  and  Taf'el),  and  that  in 
syphilis  it  enters  the  affected  tissues  second- 
arily. This,  however,  would  not  explain  its 
presence  in  the  lesions  in  the  internal  organs 
in  syphilis.  Since  the  publication  of  Lust- 
garten's  work,  other  organisms,  supposed  to 
be  characteristic,  have  been  described  by 
various  observers  as  being  present  in  the 
tissues,  and  even  in  the  blood,  in  syphilis. 
The  whole  question  is  at  present  m  a  very 
doubtful  state,  and  we  cannot  say  that  any 
particular  organism  is  even  probably  the 
cause  of  the  disease. 

Group  IY.^  Diseases  associated  tvith 
Sjnrilla. 

15.  Cholera,  Asiatic. — Although  many 
attempts  had  been  made  to  discover  the 
cause  of  cholera,  and  various  fungoid  and 
allied  organisms  had  been  found  in  the  dis- 
charges, and  had  been  supposed  to  be  the 
specific  agent,  none  had  any  sufficient  scien- 
tific sui)port  until  the  discoveries  of  Koch  in 
1884.  Hut  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  ante- 
cedent observations,  erioneous  though  they 
may  have  been,  paved  the  way  for  the  accept- 
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Via.  86. — Koch's  '  Comma-Bacillus,'  or  Spirillum 
of  .\Rintic  Cholera — From  a  dried  culture  ;  stained 
with  fuchsin.  From  the  Berlin  Health  Labora- 
tory.     X  900  diam. 

ance  of  the  view  that  cholera  may  be  due  to 
a  micro-organism. 

It  might  be  well  to  state  at  the  outset  that, 
although  the  observations  of  Koch  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  beyond  dispute,  and 
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although  the  orp:anism  discovered  by  him 
affords  in  its  reactions  a  striking  explanation 
of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  cholera,  yet 
we  lack  absolute  scientific  proof  of  its  causal 
relation  to  the  disease.  Enough  is  known, 
however,  to  make  its  provisional  inclusion 
justifiable.  Moreover,  Koch's  results  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  vast  majority  of  com- 
petent obseivers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  '  comma  bacillus  '  of  Koch,  or  '  Spi- 
rillum cholerae  AsiaticiP,'  is  a  very  minute 
organism,  each  cell  being  about  1'5  to  2  ^  in 
length,  and  -5  to  '6  ix  in  thickness,  curved  in 
varying  degree,  and  therefore  resembling  a 
comma.  Each  cell  is  flagellated  at  one  or 
both  ends,  commonly  only  at  one  end,  the 
flagella  being  either  single  or  double,  from 
one  to  five  times  the  length  of  the  cell,  and 
not  more  than  -Oo  n  in  thickness.  As  in  other 
spirilla,  the  flagella  may  be  present  only  at 
some  periods  of  life ;  and  we  may  find  the 
cells  when  they  are  grown  under  various  con- 
ditions, in  pairs,  S-shaped,  or  in  longer  fila- 
ments of  corkscrew  form,  and  even  as  straight 
rods.  (This  will  be  best  understood  from  a 
comparison  with  the  drawing  of  spirillum 
undula,  fig.  69.) 

The  cells  are  actively  motile,  especially  in 
warm  temperatures.  When  stained,  the 
individual  cells  may  show  darker  parts  at 
the  ends  or  centre,  suggesting  possible  spore- 
formation.  But  although  much  attention 
lias  been  devoted  to  this  question,  no  spores 
have  yet  been  proved  to  exist. 

The  microscopical  characters  are  seen  in 
the  accompanying  figures,  one  of  which  (fig. 
8())  is  di^wn  from  a  specimen  stained  with 
fuchsin,  the  other  (fig.  87)  from  one  stained 
by   Loffler's    method    for   showmg   flagella. 


Fio.  87.— Finkler's  Spirillnm  and  Koch's  Cholera 
Spirillum,  botli  prepared  in  tlie  same  manner, 
stained  by  Liiffler's  method,  to  sliow  flagella ; 
and  placed  side  by  side  for  comparison. — a.  Fink- 
ler's Spirillum.  From  a  culture  made  in  the 
Pathological  Laboratory,  Univ.  Edin.  b.  Koch's 
Cholera  Spirillum.  From  a  specimen  from  the 
Berlin  Health  Laboratoiy.      x  2,000  diam. 

Side  by  side  with  the  latter  is  a  drawing 
from  a  cultivation  of  Plnkler's  comma  bacil- 
lus, stained  by  the  same  method.    The  rela- 


tions of  Finkler's  bacillus  or  spiriiliim  wiU 
be  subsequently  referred  to. 

To  stain  the  spirillum,  after  drying  the  in- 
testinal contents  on  a  cover-slip,  a  watery 
solution  of  fuchsin  may  be  used,  best  with 
heating  for  about  ten  mmutes!  But  Loffler's 
method  gives  far  better  results,  though  it  is 
much  more  tedious  and  uncertain.  Speci- 
mens stained  in  this  way  usually  appear 
larger  than  when  simply  stained.  For  partial 
staining,  a  very  dilute  solutioij  of  methyl 
violet  may  be  mixed  with  the  intestinal  con- 
tents on  the  slide. 

Sections  of  the  intestine  may  be  stained 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  fuchsin  or  alkaline 
methylene-blue  solution. 

Growth  and  Cultivation  of  the  Spirillum. 
These  organisms  grow  best  in  alkalme  media, 
and  with  free  access  of  oxygen;  indeed,  it  is 
said  that  some  of  the  movements  appear  to 
be  actively  directed  to  the  search  for  oxygen 
when  a  '  hanging  drop  '  is  studied.  But  they 
must  be  capable  of  growth  with  a  deficient 
supply  of  free  oxygen,  as  in  the  intestine, 
deriving  it  from  the  blood  and  lymph,  or  from 
compounds  which  contain  it. 

The  presence  of  acids  is  generally  prejudi- 
cial to  their  growth,  yet  they  grow  on  potatoes 
of  which  the  reaction  is  slightly  acid. 

For  active  growth  a  temperature  of  30°  to 
40'  C.  (85°  to  104°  F.)  is  best  suited,  and 
growth  is  arrested  below  15°  C.  or  above 
4'2°  C.  Growth  also  ceases  in  an  atmosphere 
of  H  or  CO.,,  but  revives  on  readmission  of 
oxygen.  A  temperatiu'e  of-  10°  C,  or vacimm, 
does  not  destroy  the  spirilla;  but  drymg  for 
two  to  three  hours,  or  a  temperature  over 
50°  C,  soon  kills  them.  They  grow  readily 
in  meat-broth,  even  when  exceedingly  dilute, 
in  milk — producing  little  or  no  perceptible 
change  in  it,  on  blood-serum,  nutrient  gela- 
tine or  agar,  and  on  potatoes. 

The  growth  on  nutrient  gelatine  and  on 
potatoes  is  especially  employed  for  diagnostic 
purposes. 

In  gelatine-plate-cultivations,  made  in  the 
manner  already  described,  minute  whitish 
points  appear,  and  around  them  the  gelatine 
liquefies,  the  minute  colony,  not  larger  than 
1  mm.  in  diameter,  sinking  into  a  funnel- 
shaped  depression.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
or  third  day  (if  the  plate  is  kept  at  about 
20°  C.)  it  is  covered  with  these  small  funnel- 
or  bubble-shaped  depressions.  The  liquefac- 
tion spreads  peripherally,  and  the  entire  sur- 
face becomes  liquefied,  the  rapidity  of  course 
depending  on  the  number  of  ptfints  of  growth. 

The  appearances  on  examining  the  plate 
microscopically  in  the  usual  way,  with  a  low 
power,  are  also  peculiar.  The  individual 
colonies  are  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  as 
they  enlarge  they  appear  highly  granular, 
resembling,  as  Koch  remarked,  a  mass  of 
particles  of  ground  glass,  and  having  a 
peculiar  glistening  appearance,  the  colour 
being  white  or  faintly  yellowish.      As  iique- 
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faction  occurs,  a  clearer  zone,  with  crenated 
edfjc's,  surrounds  the  colony,  and  later  the 
mass  sinks  into  tlio  funnel-shaped  hollow 
caused  by  the  liquefaction.  At  this  period  a 
faint  roseate  hue  may  sometimes  be  observed 
in  the  colony,  which  is  rej^ardod  as  abso- 
lutely peculiar  to  the  cholera  spirillum,  and 
has  not  been  observed  in  any  other  similar 
growth. 

If  f^rown  in  such  a  way  that  higher  powers 
can  1)0  used  for  observation,  each  droplet  is 
found  to  swarm  with  actively  movinj^  s[)irilla. 

The  mode  of  growth  in  puncture-cultiva- 
tions in  nutrient  gelatine  is  also  peculiar. 
The  growth  along  the  needle-track  is  most 
active  near  the  surface,  and  as  liquefaction 
occurs  the  colony  grown  at  the  surface  sinks 
into  the  jelly.  The  funnel-shaped  area  of 
liquefaction  enlarges  beneath  the  surface, 
and  thus  acquires  a  bubble-like  appearance. 
Later,  the  liquefaction  advances  more  deeply 
along  tlie  needle-track,  and  an  elongated 
funnel-  or  finger-shaped  zone  of  licpiefaction 
occurs.  This  spreads  until  it  reaches  the  sides 
of  the  tube,  and  from  this  time  spreads  deeper 
in  the  tube.  But  the  process  of  liquefaction 
is  slow,  and  with  jelly  of  sufficient  strength 
(^10  to  15  per  cent,  gelatine)  may  take  some 
weeks.  At  the  bottom  of  the  li(iuefied  area 
are  whitish  masses  of  spirilla,  whilst  at  the 
surface  is  a  scum  or  pellicle  of  them,  mostly 
in  various  stages  of  degeneration. 

The  cultivations  thus  made  are  liable  to 
rapid  degeneration  and  death,  so  that  after 
five  or  six  weeks  it  may  be  difficult  to  make 
secondary  cultivations  from  them. 

On  agar  jelly,  the  surface-growth  is  in 
moist-looking,  whitish  streaks,  which  do  not 
tend  to  spread  much,  and  are  not  speciaUy 
characteristic.  When  older,  the  cultivations 
lend  to  become  of  brownish  colour.  The 
agar  is  not  liquefied.  The  duration  of  life  in 
agar-cultivations  is  much  greater  than  in 
nutrient  gelatine,  successfid  recultivations 
having  been  made  after  some  months. 

On  potatoes,  especially  when  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  '20°-80^  C,  the  growth  spreads 
as  a  thin  translucent  layer  of  somewhat 
brownish-yellow  or  greyish-brown  colour,  the 
exact  shade  probably  d<'pending  on  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  potato  or  the  temperature  and 
moisture. 

In  broth  the  growth  is  rapid,  and  the 
spirilla  tend  to  accumulate  in  a  scum  upon 
the  surface, some  masses  falling  to  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  broth  clear. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  thus  described 
are  of  practical  importance,  since  the  cha- 
racters presented  by  the  cultures  are,  when 
taken  together,  almost  peculiar  to  the  cholera 
spirillum.  It  is  true  that  some  closely 
allied  forms,  e.g.  Finkler's  spirillum,  which 
has  been  found  in  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea 
in  the  intestinal  evacuations,  and  perhaps 
some  others,  give  reactions  which  are  very 
similar.     But  the  liquefaction  of  the  jelly  is 


more  rapid,  and  does  not  in  tubes  assume 
the  same  peculiar  form.  If  the  cultivations 
are  studied  side  by  side,  one  can  easily  see 
these  differences,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
readily  perceived  by  those  who  have  not 
carefully  worked  with  the  true  cholera  &\n- 
rillum.  As  may  be  seen  from  fig.  87,  the 
differences  in  the  microscopic  characters  of 
the  two  would  not  be  readily  perceptible. 

Hence  the  importance  of  discovering  some 
further  diagnostic  characters.  One  which 
has  been  suggested  is  found  in  the  fact  that, 
if  a  cultivation  in  peptonised  broth  is  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  must  be 
absolutely  pure,  a  reddish  violet  or  even 
purple  colour  is  produced.  This  reaction, 
which  is  said  also  to  occur  with  the  so-called 
vibrio- Metchnikoff,  but  not  with  Finkler's 
spirdlum,  is  stated  by  Salkowski  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  iudol.  It  is  therefore  only 
reliable  if  extreme  care  is  taken  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  indol  in  other  ways  by 
reduction,  and  to  use  only  pure  sulphuric 
acid.  And  it  is  best  to  cultivate  in  ex- 
tremely dilute  broth. 

But,  by  the  careful  study  of  the  various 
modes  of  growth  and  reactions,  the  practised 
observer  c;in  distinguish  with  almost  absolute 
certainty  the  '  comma  bacillus  '  of  Koch  ;  and 
important  practical  residts  in  the  early  de- 
tection of  cases  of  cholera  have  been  attained 
in  this  way. 

The  study  of  this  organism  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is  capable,  under  favourable  conditions, 
of  propagating  itself  outside  the  human  body, 
or,  as  some  would  put  it,  that  it  has  a  sapro 
phytic  role  in  nature.  The  favourable  con- 
ditions can  only  be  attained  where  there  are 
a  suitable  temperature  and  site  and  soil  for 
its  continuous  propagation.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  it  can  live  in  pure  water  for  some 
time,  but  that  in  water  containing  organic 
matter  and  other  bacteria  it  is  said  to  flourish 
only  a  short  time,  and  is  then  killed  by  the 
growth  of  the  other  bacteria.  In  what  way 
it  succeeds  in  persisting  in  localities  where 
the  disease  is  endemic,  as  in  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  and  along  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  valley, 
is  not  yet  fully  explained.  Some  recent 
observations  throw  doubt  upon  its  absolute 
incapacity  to  withstand  drying,  and  suggest 
also  that,  whilst  it  is  readily  destroyed  by 
drying  when  grown  in  the  intestinal  canjil, 
it  has  a  greater  degree  of  vitality  in  condi- 
tions of  free  growth  outside  the  body.  Nor 
can  we  overlook  the  fact  that  many  bacteria, 
which  are  readily  suppressed  bj'  others  when 
grown  with  them  in  artificial  cultivations,  do 
not  entirely  perish,  but  some  frecjuently  sur- 
vive, and  may  be  recultivated,  though  with 
difficulty. 

Kelalions  to  the  disease. — Briefly  stated, 
this  peculiar  bacterium  was  found  by  Koch 
in  the  intestinal  discharges  and  contents  in 
all  cases  of  true  Asiatic  cholera,  reaching  the 
maximum  deirree  of  abundance  at  the  height 
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of  the  disease,  and  then  ahnost  entirely  re- 
placing tlie  common  bacteria  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  found 
in  the  excreta  of  healthy  persons,  or  under 
any  other  conditions  than  where  cholera  was 
present,  disappearing  with  the  ejiidemic. 
This  constant  association  with  the  disease 
has  been  confirmed  by  many  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  under  which  cholera  occurs  and 
disappears  coiTespond  with  what  might  be 
expected  fi'om  our  knowledge  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  spirillum.  For  details  on 
these  points  other  works  must  be  consulted. 

The  organism  is  not  only  found  especially 
in  the  intestine  and  its  contents,  but  is  prac- 
tically limited  to  them,  not  invading  either 
the  blood  or  other  organs.  In  the  intestine 
it  penetrates  into  the  cryiits  of  Lieberkiilin, 
and  may  be  foimd  beneath  the  epithelium, 
but  rarely  makes  its  way  more  deeply.  The 
intestinal  contents,  especially  when  examined 
immediately  after  death  in  rapidly  fatal  cases, 
resemble  cultivations  of  the  spirillum. 

Attempts  to  produce  the  disease  in  lower 
animals  by  inoculating  or  injecting  the 
organism  are  open  to  the  difficulty  that 
cholera  never  atiects  the  lower  animals. 
But  since  in  other  diseases  peculiar  to  man 
success  has  been  attained  by  inoculation  of 
the  cultivated  specific  organisms,  this  barrier 
is  not  necessarily  insuperable. 

After  numerous  experiments  by  various 
observers,  many  of  them  of  doubtful  value, 
the  result  has  been  attained  by  Koch  and 
confirmed  by  others,  notably  by  Macleod 
and  Woodhead,  that,  if  the  contents  of  the 
alimentary  canal  in  guinea-pigs  are  rendered 
alkaline,  and  the  peristaltic  movements  par- 
tially arrested  by  means  of  opium  or  in  other 
ways,  the  injection  of  cultivations  of  cholera 
spirillum  into  the  stomach  is  followed 
by  a  condition  closely  resembling  cholera. 
Diarrhoea  is  absent,  but  the  intestines  are 
found  after  death  to  be  distended  with  fluid 
contaming  enormous  quantities  of  the  organ- 
ism, and  the  changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
intestine  resemble  those  in  human  cholei'a. 

An  unintentional  experiment  on  the  human 
subject  is  also  recorded  by  C.  Fraenkel.'  A 
doctor,  working  in  the  '  cholera  course '  in 
Koch's  laboratory,  and  in  no  other  way  ex- 
posed to  the  disease,  had  a  severe  attack  of 
typical  cholera,  with  the  usual  presence  of 
the  '  comma  bacillus  '  in  the  stools. 

Mode  of  action  in  the  disease. — We  have 
seen  that  the  spirilla  are  positively  limited  to 
the  intestines  within  the  human  body,  and 
that  they  do  not  even  here  penetrate  more  j 
deeply  than  just  beneath  the  epithelium. 
Careful  research  has  failed  to  discover  them 
in  the  blood  or  any  of  the  other  organs. 
Their  action  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
entirely  local,  and  to  produce  an  intense  and 
peculiar  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
1  Grundriss  der  BaTtterienkunde,  3rd  edit.  p.  365. 


membrane,  which  constitutes  the  chief  post- 
mortem appearance.  How  far  the  other 
symptoms  of  cholera  are  explained  by  this 
intestinal  lesion,  and  by  the  rapid  with- 
drawal of  water,  has  been  disputed.  That 
they  may  be  due  to  these  alone  is  suggested 
by  the  phenomena  of  some  other  poisons 
which  cause  severe  diarrhctii.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  is  in  addition  some  jioison 
produced  in  the  bowel,  which  is  absorbed 
into  the  blood. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate 
this  poison,  but  of  the  numerous  substances 
which  have  been  separated  from  cultivations 
it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  any  one 
of  them  is  the  special  cholera  toxine  or  tox- 
albumen. 

The  general  facts  as  to  the  spread  of 
cholera,  its  conveyance  mainly  or  solely 
through  the  excreta,  its  rapid  development 
and  spread  by  infected  water  or  milk  supply, 
its  relations  to  temjaerature,  and  so  on, 
accord  very  closely  with  what  has  been  dis- 
covered with  regard  to  the  'comma  bacillus.' 
And  whilst  there  are  some  points  which  need 
explanation,  the  researches  of  Koch  may 
safely  be  followed  as  practically  true  for  the 
treatment  of  epidemics,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  a  doubt  whether  drying  is  a  sutficient 
means  of  disinfection. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Finkler  and 
Prior's  comma  baciUus,  and  to  the  vibrio  of 
Metchnikoff.  These  organisms,  and  some 
others  which  have  been  carefully  studied,  e.g. 
Deneke's  comma  bacillus  and  Emmerich's 
bacillus,  have  in  some  ways  close  resemblances 
to  Koch's  spirillum,  and  much  has  been  said 
and  written  about  them.  It  is  at  present 
questionable  whether  any  of  them  can  be 
regarded  as  the  specific  agents  of  any  disease. 
The  alleged  results  of  their  cultivation  and 
inoculation  in  animals  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently confirmed  to  make  it  worth  while 
here  to  detail  them.  All  that  may  be  said  is 
that,  whilst  unquestionably  there  are  other 
species  of  spirilla  fomid  in  nature,  and  even 
in  the  human  body,  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  '  cholera  spirillum '  of  Koch, 
they  shov/,  when  carefully  investigated, 
marked  differences  in  their  conditions  of 
life,  mode  of  growth,  and  still  more  in  their 
peculiar  relations  to  disease.  Their  study 
has  tended  to  confirm  the  view  that  Koch's 
organism  has,  amongst  the  closely  allied 
minute  spirilla,  a  peculiar  and  special  relation 
to  cholera. 

Within  recent  years  several  methods  of 
producing  immunity  against  the  effects  of  the 
cholera  spirillum  have  been  announced.  Of 
these  probalily  most  importance  attaches  to 
that  of  Haffkine,  who  states  that  he  has  pro- 
duced immunity  even  against  the  virus  ia 
intensified  form.  Tliis  virus  exalte  is  pro 
duced  by  growing  the  organism  in  the  peri' 
toneal  cavities  of  a  series  of  guinea-pigs  in 
succession — generally   about   twenty — when 
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it  is  found  that  it  has  acquired  a  j^eatly 
increased  degree  of  virulence,  and  is  rapidly 
fatal  to  guinea-pigs  if  injected  into  the  blood 
or  alimentary  canal.  Subcutaneous  injection, 
however,  causes  morely  a  local  necrosis;  but 
if  the  animal  has  ])reviously  been  injected  by 
an  attciniated  fornj  of  the  virus  — the  attenu- 
ated form  being  produced  by  growing  in  a 
current  of  air — the  necrosis  docs  not  occur, 
but  morely  a  local  ctdema.  (The  entire 
method  of  attenuation  is  merely  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  mode  adopted  by  Pasteur 
in  his  well-known  researches  on  '  fowl- 
cholera,'  a  form  of  scpticiEmia  which  has  no 
relation  to  Asiatic  cholera.)  After  the  animals 
have  been  thus  treated  by  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, first  with  the  attenuated  virus,  and 
then  with  the  virus  exalte,  they  are  found  to 
be  quite  immune  against  the  organism  intro- 
duced in  any  waj'  whatever.  Haffkine 
inoculated  Hankin  and  several  otliers  by 
this  method,  and,  so  far  as  the  local  changes 
are  concerned,  produced  the  same  effects  as 
in  guinea-pigs,  i.e.  after  injecting  with  the 
attenuated  virus  he  injected  with  the  intensi- 
fied form,  with  no  further  result  than  a  local 
oedema  and  some  fever.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  human  subject  may  be  inoculated  with 
safety  by  this  method,  and  it  remains  to  he 
seen  whether  any  immunity  is  conferred 
against  the  natural  disease,  and,  if  so,  how 
long  it  lasts.  Of  other  methods  of  conferring 
immunity  which  have  been  described,  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  give  an  account. 

IG.  Relapsing  Fever. — At  a  time  when 
practically  nothing  was  known  regarding  the 
part  played  by  bacteria  in  the  causation  of 
disease,  a  spirillum  was  discovered  in  the 
blood  of  patients  suffering  from  relapsmg 
fever,  and  found  to  have  a  definite  relation 
to  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  This  or- 
ganism was  discovered  by  Obermeier  in  1873 
{Centralb.  f.  mcd.  Wis.  187.8.  p.  145),  and  is 
generally  known  as  tlie  Spirillum  or  Spiro- 
chtete  Obenneieri.  He  found  it  in  the  blood 
of  patients  suHering  from  tliis  disease  during 
the  time  of  the  fever,  but  observed  that  it 
began  to  disappear  shortly  before  the  crisis, 
and  that  after  the  crisis  it  was  absent ;  also 
he  failed  to  find  it  in  any  other  condition. 
In  every  respect  his  observations  have  been 
confirmed. 

Description  of  the  orrjnuism. — The  spi- 
rillum is  of  considerable  length,  measuring 
'li  to  6  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood- 
corpuscle,'  but  is  exceedingly  thin.  It  shows 
several  regular  somewhat  abrupt  curves,  and 
is  of  uniform  thickness,  except  at  the  ex- 
tremities, where  it  is  pointed.  It  is  possessed 
of  very  active  motility,  having  both  a  wavy 
and  spiral  motion,  and  being  also  capable 
of  rapid  locomotion.  At  the  onset  of  and 
during  the  fever  the  spirilla  may  be  present 
in  the  blood  in  enormous  numbers.  The 
organisms  always  occur  free,  being  never 
8y 


found  either  within  tlio  red  corpuscles  or  the 
leucocytes.  In  dried  films  of  blood  they  can 
be  stained  by  any  of  the  simple  stains,  thougli 
they  do  not  take  the  colour  very  deeply ;  but 
in  sections  of  the  tissues  their  demonstration 
is  a  matter  of  considerable  ditticulty,  and  one 
of  the  methods  for  avoiding  decolorisation 
requires  to  he  used,  metliyl  blue  being  a  suit- 
able dye.  They  are  decolorised  by  Gram's 
metliod.  Koch  succeeded  in  staining  in  the 
tissues  with  Bismarck  brown. 

In  blood  outside  the  body  the  spirillura 
has  considerable  vitality,  sometimes  showing 
active  movements  after  several  days.  It  is 
killed  by  a  temperature  of  CO"  0.,  but  it  can 
be  exposed  to  0°  G.  without  being  killed. 

Relations  to  the  disease. — All  attempts  to 
cultivate  the  organism  outside  the  body  have 
hitherto  failed.  Koch  observed  that  in  cer- 
tain conditions  a  growth  of  the  organism 
in  length  took  place,  but  no  actual  multipli- 
cation. Soon  after  its  discovery,  however, 
Miinch,  by  injecting  blood  containing  the 
organism,  produced  the  disease  in  the  human 
subject  [Centralb.  f.  med.  Wis.  1876)  ;  and  a 
little  later  Vandyke  Carter  and  Koch  pro- 
duced the  disease  in  apes  by  a  similar  pro- 
cedure. In  such  cases  there  is  an  incubation - 
period  usually  of  three  to  six  days  before 
symptoms  appear.  In  all  cases,  along  with 
tiie  onset  of  the  fever,  the  spirilla  appear  in 
the  blood  in  enormous  numbers.  As  a  result 
of  these  observations  and  experiments  it  may 
be  considered  as  practically  proved,  even  in 
the  absence  of  pure  cultivations  outside  the 
body,  that  this  organism  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  organisms  dis- 
appear from  the  blood  about  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  and  are  absent  during  the  '  interval.' 
Metchnikoff(Virchow's.4»-c;^i;v.  1887,  Bd.  100. 
p.  175),  by  producing  the  disease  in  apes  and 
killing  them  at  various  stages  of  the  fever, 
found  that  during  the  period  of  defervescence 
the  spirilla  on  disappearing  from  the  blood 
accumulated  in  the  spleen,  and  alleged  that 
they  were  incorporated  within  leucocytes  in 
that  organ.  Within  these  cells  he  observed 
spirilla  in  various  stages  of  disintegration. 
This  process  of  '  phagocytosis  '  never  occurs, 
according  to  him,  in  the  blood,  and  after  the 
spirilla  have  disappeared  from  the  blood  they 
are  not  present  in  any  other  organ  than  the 
spleen.  Soudakewitch  (Ann.  de  V Inst.  Past. 
181)1)  has  performed  similar  experiments, 
and  obtained  practically  the  same  results. 
It  is,  however,  still  unexplained  why  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  organisms  from  the  blood 
should  start  at  a  particular  time,  and  should 
then  take  place  so  rapidly. 

It  is  not  known  whether  spores  are  formed 
or  not,  nor  whore  and  in  what  condition  the 
organism  exists  in  the  body  between  the 
attacks  of  the  fes'er.  As  to  possible  existence 
and  life-history  outside  the  human  body  we 
are  still  in  ignorance. 
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17.  Anthrax. — The  BaciUns  anthracis  is 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  full}'  investi- 
gated of  all  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  was  the 
tii'st  to  be  conclusively  proved  to  be  the  cause 
of  a  definite  disease  in  man,  and  in  some  of 
the  lower  animals.  It  was  first  observed  in 
the  blood  of  animals  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease by  Pollender  in  1849,  and  was  after- 
wards the  subject  of  important  investigations 
by  Delafond,  Davaine,  lirauell,  Koch,  and 
later  by  Pasteur.  By  the  experiments  of 
these  workers  its  causal  relation  to  the  dis- 
ease had  been  almost  conclusively  proved, 
but  the  final  proof  was  given  by  Koch  iu 
1876.  He  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing pure  cultivations  of  the  bacillus  outside 
the  body,  and  was  thus  able  to  test  the 
effects  of  its  inoculation  on  animals  without 
risk  of  fallacy.  Owing  to  its  comparatively 
large  size,  this  organism  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  study,  which  has  yielded  valu- 
able information  on  the  morphology  of  bac- 
teria, the  origin  and  mode  of  formation  of 
spores,  as  well  as  their  vital  properties  and 
powers  of  resistance.  Furthermore,  dis- 
coveries regarding  modification  of  its  viru- 
lence, and  the  possibility  of  preventive 
inoculation,  have  proved  of  great  value  in 
relation  to  the  whole  subject  of  acquired 
immunity,  and  have  been  of  much  practical 
utility.  It  also  serves  as  an  excellent 
example  of  a  micro-organism  causing  rapidly 
fatal  results  by  its  multiplication  in  the 
blood  throughout  the  body. 

The  Bacillus  anthracis  (bacteridie  du  char- 
hon  ;  Iilihbrandbacilhis),  as  seen  in  the  blood 
of  an  animal  affected  with  the  disease,  occurs 
in  the  form  of  comparatively  large  rods, 
whose  thickness  is  about  1"5  fi,  and  whose 
length  is  generally  about  the  diameter  of  a 


Fig.  88. — Part  of  the  Spleen  of  a  Guinea-pig  which 
died  of  anthrax,  showing  the  relative  proportion 
of  bacilli  and  leucocytes,  x  100  diam.  From 
a  photomicrograph. 

red  corpuscle,  though  both  shorter  and  much 
longer  forms  are  seen.  The  rods  may  be 
present  in  enormotts  numbers,  sometimes 
appearing  to  equal  the  red  corpuscles  in 
number.  In  the  blood  and  in  the  spleen  the 
rods  occur  singly,  or  two  or  three  may  be 
joined  end  to  end,  but  long  chains  are  not 
usually  found.     In  the  pleural  exudate  and 


in  similar  fluids,  as  well  as  in  cultivation.s 
outside  the  body,  the  organism  grows  into 
long  filaments,  which  may  be  shown  to  be 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  individual 
bacilli.  The  rods  have  slightly  rounded  or 
nearly  square  extremities,  and  their  proto- 
plasm has  a  homogeneous  or  slightly  granular 
appearance,  but  spores  are  not  usually  found 
in  the  bacilli  within  the  living  body.  When 
the  organism  is  grown  outside  the  body  in  a 
suitable  soil,  at  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture (not  below  18°  C.)  and  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  spore -formation  occurs,  which  in 
its  chief  features  agrees  with  what  has  pre- 
viously been  described  under  '  Spore-forma- 
tion.' The  various  appearances  are  well  seen 
in  the  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  89). 


Fig. 


89. — Bacillus  Anthracis  in  a  Blood-vessel  in 
the  Heart  of  a  Cow.      x  950  diam. 


Cultivation,  dc. — The  anthrax  bacillus  can 
readily  be  cultivated  outside  the  body  on  all 
the  ordinary  media.  It  grows  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  much  better  about  35°  C, 
the  limits  of  growth  being  generally  given  at 
12-45°  C.  On  certain  media  its  growth  has 
a  characteristic  appearance. 

In  puncture-cultivations  in  peptone-ge'a- 
tine  the  growth  appears  along  the  needle- 
track  as  a  somewhat  whitish  line  from  which 
fine  lateral  offshoots  spread  out  horizontally 
in  the  medium,  these  also  in  their  turn  giving 
off  lines  of  growth,  so  as  to  produce  an  appear- 
ance which  has  been  compared  to  bunches  of 
fine  bristles.  The  lateral  stems  are  longest 
near  the  surface  of  the  gelatine.  Later, 
licjuefaction  begins  at  the  surface  and  spreads 
downwards,  so  that  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures are  lost,  and  the  gi-owth  appears  as  a 
white  Hocculent  mass  at  the  junction  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  portions.  In  plate-cultiva- 
tions minute  white  colonies  appear,  which,  on 
reaching  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  cause  a 
little  area  of  liquefaction  around  them.  If 
these  superficial  colonies  are  examined  with 
a  low-power  lens,  the  periphery  is  found  to 
have  an  appearance  like  masses  of  curly 
locks  of  hair,  the  centre  of  the  colony  being 
denser  and  of  a  slightly  greenish  tint.     The 
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Rppoaratice  is  clue  to  the  fjrowtli  of  the 
or;,'aiiism  in  wavy  bundles  of  lonj,'  parallel 
filiiinonts,  wliioh  in  the  centre  of  the  colony 
are  interwoven  aTul  massed  together.  On 
potatoes  the  growth  is  abundant,  and  appears 
as  a  thiek  cream-like  mass,  which  remains 
chietly  localised  and  has  little  tendency  to 
spread  on  the  surface.  The  growth  on  other 
media  presents  nothing  cliariicteristic.  The 
bacillus  also  Hourishes  well  in  broth  and 
other  licjuid  media. 

Growth  takes  place  only  in  the  presence 
of  oxygen,  and  best  on  a  neutral  or  slightly 
alkaline  medium.  In  all  conditions  the 
bacilli  are  found  to  be  devoid  of  the  power 
of  independent  movement.  They  can  bo 
coloured  readily  by  Gram's  method,  and  by 
the  various  simple  aniline  stains. 

Anthrax  bacilli  in  the  spore-free  condition 
have  comparatively  little  resisting  power  to 
chemical  antisei)tics,  kc.  When  dried  they 
are  generally  found  to  be  dead  after  a  few 
days,  and  they  soon  die  in  fluids  in  the  pre- 
sence of  putrefactive  bacteria.  They  are  very 
rapidly  killed  by  moist  heat  at  G5°  C,  and  by 
a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid ;  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  also  rapidly  fatal 
to  them,  and  they  are  therefore  generally 
killed  in  their  passage  through  the  stomachs 
of  animals.  The  S])orcs.  on  the  other  hand, 
show  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  regarding 
which  some  of  the  chief  facts  have  already 
been  given.  As  is  well  known,  they  can  be 
kept  in  the  dry  state  for  an  almost  inde- 
finite period  of  time,  and  still  be  capable  of 
growth  when  placed  in  suitable  conditions. 
Dry  heat  at  140°  C.  must  be  applied  for 
several  hours  in  order  to  kill  the  spores 
with  certainty,  and  they  may  be  placed  in 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  for  a 
considerable  time  without  being  killed.  Un- 
like the  bacilli  in  the  spore-free  condition, 
they  can  pass  through  the  stomach  un- 
altered, and  thus  reach  the  intestine  in  a 
virulent  condition.  The  facts  stated  with 
regard  to  the  conditions  of  formation  of 
spores,  and  their  powers  of  resistance,  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  life- 
history  of  the  organism,  and  the  mode  of 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Ih'lafions  to  the  disease. — When  inocu- 
1  ited  into  susceptible  animals  (such  as  mice, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  &e.)  even  in  the  minutest 
quantities,  this  organism  causes  a  rapidly 
fatal  disease.  The  bacilli  generally  soon  reach 
the  blood,  and  rapidly  multiply,  so  that 
they  may  be  present  in  enormous  numbers ; 
in  the  spleen  also  they  are  very  nume- 
rous in  some  animals,  and  this  organ  in 
most  animals  shows  marked  enlargement. 
Death  generally  takes  place  in  one  or  two 
days.  The  other  post-mortem  changes  are 
chiefly  those  of  a  severe  septicaemia — con- 
gestion and  cloudy  swelling  of  organs,  and 
often  small  hiemorrhages,  which  are  in  many 
cases  associated  with  plugging  of  the  capil- 


laries with  small  masses  of  the  bacilli.  At 
the  seat  of  inoculation  there  may  be  inflam- 
matory adema,  with  extravasation  of  blood  ; 
i  or  there  may  be  little  change.  In  sections  of 
I  the  tissues  the  bacilli  are  found  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  capillaries  (in  comparatively 
snuill  numbers  in  the  larger  vessels);  in  fact, 
80  numerous  are  they  in  the  capillaries  of 
the  kidneys,  liver,  intestines,  peritoneum,  and 
lungs,  that  in  stained  specimens  these  may 
appear  as  if  injected  with  a  coloured  material. 
Animals  may  be  infected  by  inhalation  either 
of  the  bacilli  or  their  si)ores,  the  former 
generally  jjroducing  a  pneumonic  condition, 
whereas  the  latter  may  be  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  ]iroduce  a  general  infection  w'ith  com- 
paratively little  local  change.  Infection  by 
the  spores  may  also  take  place  by  the  intes- 
tinal tract,  and  this  is  probably  tlie  common 
mode  in  the  natural  disease  in  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  modes  of  infection  in  the  Inunan 
subject,  and  the  lesions  produced,  are  de- 
scribed under  Pustule,  Malignant.  Certain 
animals  enjoy  a  natural  imnumity  against 
the  action  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  for  ex- 
ample, adult  dogs,  white  rats,  many  birds, 
and  frogs  ;  though  the  susceptibility  may  be 
moditied  by  altered  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  numbers  of  bacilli 
which  may  be  present  in  the  blood,  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  their  effects  were  pro- 
duced partly  mechanically,  and  partly  by 
their  using  up  the  oxygen  of  the  blood.  And 
though  they  do  act  in  both  of  these  ways,  it 
is  now  known  that,  in  common  with  other 
pathogenic  bacteria,  the  anthrax  bacilli  pro- 
duce specific  chemical  poisons.  A  so-called 
toxalbnmen  was  separated  by  Brieger  and 
Fraenkel,  whilst  Sidney  Martin  has  separ- 
ated albumoses  and  a  poisonous  alkaloid. 
Sidney  Martin  finds  that  the  action  of  the 
bacillus  on  the  protcids  of  the  body  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  tryptie  ferment,  an  alka- 
loid being  one  of  the  products  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  peptones.  This  alkaloid  is  a  local 
irritant,  producing  inflammatory  oedema,  an<l 
it  also  causes  fever,  whilst  the  albumoses 
produce  coma  in  animals.  He  was  able  to 
sejiarate  these  substances  both  from  anthrax 
cultures,  and  from  the  blood  and  spleen  of 
animals  which  liad  died  of  the  disease. 
Ilankin  also  isolated  an  albumose  which  was 
fatal  to  guinea-pigs  and  mice  in  very  minute 
doses. 

So  numerous  and  various  are  the  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  of  the  production  of 
artificial  immtmity  against  anthrax,  that  only 
one  or  two  of  the  most  imj)ortant  results  can 
be  stated.  In  the  various  methods  employed 
there  are  two  chief  principles  involved — first, 
that  one  attack  of  the  disease  protects  from 
subsequent  attacks  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  virulence 
of  the  organism  may  be  so  modified  by  the 
conditions    of    its    growth,    &c.,    that    when 
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inoculated  it  produces  a  much  milder  form 
of  the  disease,  but  one  which  is  still  capable 
of  producing  immunity  for  a  time.  At  the 
outset,  to  correct  a  common  misconception  on 
this  subject,  it  may  be  detinitely  stated  that 
the  earliest  successful  results  were  obtained 
by  English  workers.  Duguid  and  Burdon- 
Sanderson  found  that  if  bovine  animals  were 
directly  inoculated  from  guinea-pigs  suffering 
from  anthrax,  the  disease  produced  was  not 
a  fatal  one.  Greenfield  contirmed  this  dis- 
covery, and  also  found  that  the  bacilli  ob- 
tained from  guinea-pigs  retained  their  pro- 
perties in  cultivations,  and  could  therefore  be 
used  as  a  protective  vaccine  for  cattle.  He 
also  found  that  when  grown  through  succes- 
sive generations  in  aqueous  humour,  their 
virulence  became  greatly  attenuated.  Tliese 
facts  were  published  before  the  work  of  the 
French  observers.  Toussaint  very  shortly 
afterwards  stated  that  if  the  blood  taken  from 
an  affected  animal  and  containing  the  bacilli 
were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  55°  C.  for  a 
certaia  time,  it  acted  as  a  protective  agent 
when  injected  into  animals.  Pasteur  some- 
what later  published  his  method  of  attenua- 
tion and  preventive  inoculation,  regarding 
which  the  following  are  his  chief  statements. 
Anthrax  bacilli  grown  at  42'5°  C.  do  not  form 
spores,  and  after  twenty-four  daj's  are  so 
modified  that  they  do  not  kill  rabbits  or 
sheep,  though  they  are  still  fatal  to  mice.  A 
cultivation  thus  prepared  is  employed  as  the 
premier  vaccin.  Ciiltivations  kept  under 
the  same  conditions  for  twelve  days  have 
their  virulence  less  diminished,  and  constitute 
the  deuxieme  vaccin.  Sheep  injected  with  the 
premier  vaccin,  and  fifteen  days  later  with 
the  deuxieme  vaccin,  enjoy  an  immunity 
against  the  most  virulent  cultures.  Pasteur's 
results  have  been  utilised  in  France  and 
elsewhere  for  the  protection  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  apparently  with  success,  but  great 
care  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  the 
vaccine  in  order  to  obtain  safe  and  effective 
inoculation.  The  immunity  produced  in 
this  way  is  not  permanent.  Pasteur's 
method  has  been  criticised  by  Koch  and 
other  German  workers.  These  have  ac- 
knowledged the  efficacy  of  the  method  as  a 
means  of  conferring  immunity,  but  have 
called  in  question  its  applicability  as  a  means 
of  general  vaccination  against  the  disease. 
Other  methods  of  modifying  the  virulence  of 
the  anthrax  bacillus  have  been  discovered  ; 
for  example,  Chamberland  and  Houx  found 
that  this  was  effected  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  medium 
(1  to  GOO),  and  Chauveau  obtained  a  similar 
result  by  grov/ing  it  in  compressed  air. 

Recently  Hankin  has  found  that  the  albii- 
mose  which  he  has  separated  fi-om  cultures 
of  the  bacillus,  when  injected  in  very  small 
quantities,  is  capable  of  producing  immu- 
nity, even  in  mice,  which  are  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  the  animals  commonly  used.     In 


the  case  of  anthrax,  therefore,  one  of  the 
poisonous  products  of  the  bacillus  acts  as  the 
protecting  agent  against  subsequent  attacks. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  he  found 
that  the  bacilli  of  the  j/remier  vaccin  pro- 
duce much  less  albumose  than  is  found  in 
virulent  cultures,  and  therefore  Pasteur's 
method  would  appear  to  be  a  gradual 
acclimatising  of  the  organism  to  the  albu- 
mose poison.  The  soluble  products  of  a 
micro-organism  had  in  several  instances  been 
proved  to  be  capable  of  conferring  immunity 
against  its  action,  but  this  is  the  first  case  in 
which  a  definite  chemical  substance  posses- 
sing this  property  has  been  isolated.      E.  M. 

18.  Diphtheria. — The  presence  of  bac- 
teria and  other  organisms  of  various  kinds  in 
the  false  membranes  in  diphtheria  has  long 
been  recognised.  Within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  the  most  careful  research  had 
only  established  the  almost  constant  presence 
of  micrococci,  masses  of  which  can  be  readily 
observed,  not  only  in  the  false  membranes, 
but  also  in  the  deeper  tissues,  in  the  swollen 
lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  sometimes  in  other  organs.  Their 
constancy  and  association  with  the  parts 
most  especially  attacked  by  the  disease  were 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  their  specific 
relation. 

But  further  research  has  shown  that, 
although  almost  constantly  present,  the 
micrococci  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
and  specific  agent  of  the  diphtheritic  virus, 
but  only  as  associated  with,  and  possibly  con- 
cerned in,  some  of  the  secondary  phenomena. 
The  true  agent  of  diphtheritic  infection  is 
almost  conclusively  proved  to  be  the  diph- 
theria bacillus.  Klebs  had  described  and 
studied  bacilli  of  special  characters  in  the 
false  membranes  in  1875,  but  the  most  com- 
plete description  of  the  bacillus  and  working 
out  of  the  subject  are  due  to  Loftier.  Hence 
the  bacillus  is  commonly  known  as  Loffler's 
diphtheria  bacillus,  or  less  commonly  as  the 
Klebs-Loftler  bacillus.  Lofller's  original  ob- 
servations {Mitth.  aus  d.  K.  Ges7indh.,  1884) 
have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  and  largely 
extended  by  many  subsequent  observers. 
Some  of  them  are  referred  to  below.  Of  the 
highly  interesting  and  important  observations 
only  a  brief  summary  of  tlie  best-established 
facts  can  here  be  given.  The  bacillus  is  con- 
stantly present,  not  only  in  epidemic,  but 
also  in  sporadic  diphtheria,  and  in  mem- 
branous croup.  The  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  discovered  microscopically, 
cultivated,  studied  by  inoculation,  tx.c..,  by 
every  observer  who  has  investigated  any 
series  of  cases,  is  so  large  that  the  exceptions 
are  readily  accounted  for  by  accidental  con- 
ditions or  defects  in  method.  Speaking 
generally,  its  special  habitat  is  in  the  false 
membranes ;  and  it  produces  the  peculiar 
toxic  phenomena  by  means  of  a  poison  which 
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is  there  generated  and  absorbed  into  the 
system. 

At  lirst  the  bacilli  are  fotmd  in  small 
numbers  upon  and  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
especially  where  excoriated  ;  and  as  the  false 
membrane  is  formed  they  nuiltiply,  especi- 
ally in  its  older  and  therefore  more  super- 
ficial parts.  (That  the  part  in  which  it  is 
found  may  not  always  be  actually  the  most 
superficial  is  due  to  tiie  fact  that  m  some 
positions  layers  of  fibrinous  exudation  may 
be  superposed  at  a  later  period,  though  this 
is  not  the  common  mode  of  occurrence.  A 
detailed  account  of  the  various  modes  of 
formation  of  the  false  membrane  would  here 
be  out  of  place.)  Where  the  epitlielium  has 
been  entirely  detached,  some  bacilli  may  be 
fouml  penetrating  it,  especially  in  those  parts 
infiltrated  with  serum  or  sero-fibrinous  exu- 
dation. But,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  do 
not  appear  to  penetrate  more  deeph',  or  to 
become  diffused  throughout  the  organism. 

In  those  parts  where  the  diphtheria  bacilli 
are  found  they  may  be  scattered,  or  in  lines 
or  patches,  or,  not  uncommonly,  in  spheroidal 
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Flo.  90. — Diphthpria. — a.  Part  of  false  membrane 
from  a  case  of  diphtheria,  containiiif;  both  strepto- 
cocci and  bacilli.  li.  Streptococci  ;  c.  Bacilli, 
viewed  separately,     x  950  diom. 

masses,  which  may,  if  the  preparation  is  de- 
fectively stained  or  insufficiently  magnified, 
be  readily  mistaken  for  masses  of  micrococci 
(see  fig.  <J0). 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  minute,  of  very 


variable  length,  the  rods  not  nsnally  exceed- 
ing G  to  8  »i  in  length,  the  individual  elements 
1"5  to  'I'o  M.'  Both  in  the  fresh  condition 
and  in  sections  it  may  be  straight  or  slightly 
curved,  often  somewhat  swollen,  and  showing 
either  at  the  ends  or  centre  of  the  rods  more 
deeplj'  stained  portions,  the  relations  of 
which  to  spores  will  be  discussed  later. 

More  important  are  the  facts  as  to  the 
cultivation  and  pathogenic  reactions  of  the 
bacillus. 

Cultivation.  —  LiitHer  first  succeeded  in 
obtaining  pure  cultures  of  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  on  a  mixture  of  serum  and  gelati- 
nised meat  infusion.  His  medium  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  of  calf  or  sheep  blood- 
serum  mixed  with  one  part  of  neutral  gela- 
tinised veal-broth,  to  which  have  been  added 
1  per  cent,  of  peptone,  1  per  cent,  of  grape 
sugar,  and  '5  per  cent.  NaCl.  It  can  also  be 
grown  on  blood-serum  alone,  on  glycerine- 
agar,  and  in  slightly  alkaline  meat -broth 
(veal-broth  to  be  preferred). 

Growth  proceeds  almost  solely  above  a 
temperature  of  20°  C,  and  well  at  37°  G. 
(roughly  speaking,  70°  to  y'J°  F.)  A  moist 
temperature  of  00°  C.  kills  diphtheria  ba- 
cilli, whether  in  the  cultivations  or  false 
membranes  ;  but  when  dried  they  may  resist 
a  temperature  of  98°  C.  for  nearly  an  hour. 
\\  hen  grown  on  Lofller's  serum  they  form 
greyish-white  colonies,  which  extend  rapidly 
on  the  surfiice,  and  become  visible  to  tl:e 
naked  eye  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 
It  is  found  that  the  growth  of  the  first  culti- 
vation from  false  membrane  is  slower  than 
tliat  of  the  subsequent  generations,  probably 
owing  to  the  more  complete  acclimatisation. 

On  agar  the  growth  has  a  brownish  colour, 
and  the  edges  are  more  irregular.  In  broth 
the  bacilli  form  small  whitish  clumps,  which 
fall  to  the  bottom  or  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  They  can  also  be  readily  grown 
in  milk.  Liquefaction  of  semi-solid  media  is 
never  produced. 

The  dijihtheria  bacillus  is  one  which  grows 
best  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  capable  of  some 
gi'owth  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen  ('  capa- 
bly anaerobic  '). 

The  vitality  of  the  bacilli  appears  to  be 
very  great.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  in  fluids  they  are  readily  killed  by  a 
temperature  of  G0°  C.  But  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures their  duration  of  life  is  remarkable, 
and  stiU  more  their  power  of  resistance  to 
drying,  which  is  commonly  soon  fatal  to 
siwre-free  bacilli. 

1  In  this  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  preat 
variety  of  statements  by  different  observers,  due  to 
modes  of  preparation  and  examination.  Ltifflersaid 
tliey  were  about  the  length  of  tubercle  bacilli,  but 
twice  as  thick.  Others  say  :  average  6  /u  long.  Itl  u 
diameter;  Zamiko,  15  to  25  fi  long,  8  m  broad, 
Tlie  latter  is  approximately  correct  for  the  fresh 
cultivated  bacilli,  but  in  hardened  and  mounter 
specimens  the  diameter  appears  much  smaller 
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Senim  cultivations  kept  under  ordinary 
conditions  were  found  by  Roux  and  Yersin 
to  be  living  and  active  for  five  months  {Ann. 
de  VInstit.Past.  1890),  by  Spronck  (Centr.f. 
a.llgem.  Path.  April  1,  1890,  p.  217)  for  three 
months.  If  air  and  light  were  excluded  a 
similar  result  was  observed  after  thirteen 
mouths  (Koux  and  Yersin).  Even  in  broth 
the  vitality  may  be  retained  for  three  months 
(Spronck). 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  result  of  dry- 
ing. Thus,  bacilli  dried  on  threads  have 
been  recultivated  after  four  months  (Roux 
and  Yersin),  or  even  after  six  months  by 
Spronck  (loc.  cit.),  and  showed  no  diminution 
in  vitality  or  alteration  in  character.  Portions 
of  false  membrane  carefully  dried  and  kept 
in  the  dark  have  been  found  to  contain  living 
and  active  bacilli  after  four  months. 

The  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  persist- 
ence of  infection  is  of  extreme  importance. 
They  have  also  gi-eat  interest  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
spores  in  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  constitute  a 
strong  argiunent  against  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted view  that  they  are  devoid  of  spores. 

Modes  of  Staining. — The  bacilli  can  be 
readily  stained  in  the  fresh  condition  either 
in  the  false  membrane  or  in  cultivations. 
Minute  fragments  or  scrapings  are  squeezed 
between  two  cover-slips  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  then  dried.  They  may  then  be  stained 
with  alcoholic  methylene-blue  solution.  They 
can  also  be  stained  with  gentian  violet,  with 
or  without  Gram's  method.  Various  other 
methods  may  also  be  emploj-ed,  such  as  dahlia 
and  methyl  green  in  watery  solutions. 

Wnen  tlius  stained,  these  bacilli,  like  many 
others  of  analogous  structure,  show  deeply 
coloured  portions  at  the  ends  or  centre  of 
the  rods,  which  are  by  many  regarded  as 
aggregations  of  protoplasm  which  take  on  a 
deeper  stain,  and  as  having  no  relation  to 
spore-formation,  especially  as  these  so-called 
polar  granules  {Polkorner)  do  not  stain  with 
the  special  spore-staming  methods.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  to  discuss  this  subject  fully,  but 
it  appears  to  the  writer  that  this  conclusion 
is  not  warranted,  for  similar  conditions  are 
observed  in  many  other  bacilli  in  which  these 
'gi-anules'  almost  undoubtedly  have  the  re- 
lation of  spores.  The  fact  of  possible  variety 
in  the  character  and  formation  of  spores  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  many 
observers. 

In  addition  to  these  granules,  other  gran- 
ules, highly  refracting  and  sometimes  staining 
deeply,  may  be  seen,  especially  in  old  culti- 
vations, and  the  rods  may  show  bulbous 
swelling  of  the  ends  or  centre.  These  are 
doubtless  degenerative  changes  or  '  involu- 
tion forms.' 

In  hardtned  and  preserved  sections  the 
discovery  of  the  bacilli  is  often  a  matter  of 
far  gi-eater  difficulty :  they  may  sometimes 
be    successfully    stained    with     gentian    or 


methyl  violet,  or  with  magenta.  But,  R3 
with  most  preserved  specimens,  it  is  found 
that  tlie  number  of  bacilli  is  apparently  far 
less  than  in  freshly  cut  sections  or  scrapipgs. 

Virulence  and  mode  of  action  of  diph- 
theria bacilli. — When  cultivated  under  suit- 
able conditions  their  virulence  may  be  main- 
tained through  a  long  series  of  generations 
(150,  Spronck).  But  the  intensity  of  the 
virulence  has  been  found  by  several  careful 
observers  to  be  subject  to  considerable  modi- 
fications, and  to  vary  much  under  conditions 
not  yet  explained.  Some  of  these  variations 
may  be  dependent  on  the  different  modes 
of  cultivation  ;  for  example,  when  grown  on 
glycerine-agar  they  apjiear  to  lose  virulence 
sooner  than  on  serum  or  on  broth.  Some  defi- 
nite observations  indicate  that  this  loss  of 
virulence  may  depend  on  too  long  intervals 
between  the  generations,  and  on  exposure  to 
light  and  to  excess  of  air.  Indeed,  Roux  and 
Yersin  state  that  if  cultures  made  at  40'  C. 
have  a  stream  of  air  driven  constantly  through 
them  for  several  days,  the  virulence  may  be 
almost  entirely  abolished. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  old 
cultivations  are  highly  toxic  —i.e.  when  minute 
doses  are  injected  they  may  produce  the 
serious  or  fatal  results  of  diphtheria,  namely, 
general  blood-poisoning,  paralyses,  or  albu- 
minuria, without  the  production  of  local 
lesions. 

These  facts  are  explained  bj'  a  remarkable 
series  of  researches,  especially  those  of  Roux 
and  Yersin,  confirmed  by  others,  which  show 
that  a  poison  is  generated  by  the  growth  of 
the  bacilli,  which  can  be  isolated,  and  to 
whicli  the  general  symjitoms  of  diphtheria 
are  due.  Tliese  researches  are  not  only  of 
great  importance  in  relation  to  diphtheria 
itself,  but  throw  a  most  valuable  light  on  the 
general  history  of  contagious  diseases.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  selected  as  an  illustration 
of  the  mode  of  investigation,  and  of  the  kind 
of  evidence  we  have  upon  this  important 
subject. 

If  a  cultivation  made  in  weakly  alkaline 
broth  is  kept  at  a  regular  temperature,  it  is 
found  after  a  time  to  become  acid,  and  later 
again  alkaline  to  a  greater  degree  than  be- 
fore. At  this  period  it  becomes  more  highly 
toxic— that  is,  smaller  quantities  injected  into 
the  blood  cause  paralysis  or  death.  If  such 
a  cultivation  is  filtered  by  a  Chamberland 
filter,  the  resulting  fluid  which  has  thus  been 
freed  from  the  bacilli  is  found  to  retain  its 
toxic  properties.  The  filtrate  contains  at 
least  two  separable  proteid  substances,  one 
of  which  has  the  special  toxic  properties, 
and  is  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol. On  concentrating  the  filtrate  to  one- 
third  of  its  bulk  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  at 
40^  C.  and  pouring  it  into  absolute  alcohol, 
to  whicli  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid  has 
been  added,  a  greyish-white  flaky  precipitats 
occurs,  which  gradually  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
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Ry  roilissolvinfj  in  water,  and  repeated  pre- 
cipitation in  alcohol,  with  snhseiiucnt  filtra- 
tion and  dialysis,  this  substance  may  be  ob- 
tained in  an  almost  pure  condition,  and  may 
be  dried  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature  of  iJO^  C. 

The  material  thus  separated  is  a  whitish 
amorphous  powder,  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  easily  decomposed  by  a  temperature 
over  ");')"'  C.  From  its  characters  it  appears 
to  belong  to  the  group  of  organic  substances 
allied  to  ferments,  which  havo  been  called 
enzymes.  In  solution  it  dialyses  with  some 
dithculty  through  animal  membranes,  a  fact 
which  may  exj)lain  its  slow  absorption  in 
some  cases.  It  can  be  kept  tmaltered  for 
five  months  in  vessels  from  which  light  and 
air  are  excluded,  but  deteriorates  if  air  has 
free  access  to  it. 

The  animals  which  have  been  found  to 
be  especially  susceptible,  both  to  inoculated 
dijihtheria  bacilli  and  to  the  action  of  the 
separated  poison,  are  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
and  pigeons ;  but  even  dogs  can  be  affected 
by  the  poison.  Mice  and  rats  appear  to  be 
insusceptible. 

When  the  poison  or  its  solution  is  injected 
subcutaneously,  or  into  the  veins,  it  causes, 
if  in  sulticient  dose,  rapid  prostration  and 
death.  If,  however,  the  annual  survives 
long  enough,  parah/fir  ])hc)to»icna  are  ob- 
served, the  parts  usually  first  affected  being 
the  hind  limbs,  followed  later  by  an  irrej,ni- 
larly  distributed  general  paralysis,  from  which 
recovery  sometimes,  but  rarely,  occurs.  Alhu- 
minuria  also  frequently  occurs  ;  this  usually 
in  the  case  of  rabbits  begins  about  the  third 
to  the  fifth  day  (Spronck). 

Anatomically  there  are  found  haemorrhagic 
exudations  in  the  peritoneum ;  scattered 
minute  hiT?mon-ha{;es,  acute  nephritis  or 
extensive  degeneration  of  the  renal  epithe- 
lium ;  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. 
But  no  false  membrane  is  observed,  either  at 
the  point  of  inoculation  or  on  the  mucous 
membranes. 

Similar  results  may  be  produced  by  injec- 
tions of  the  culture-fluid  itself,  but  the  special 
reactions  of  tlie  bacilli  may  then  also  occur. 

Amongst  the  more  striking  facts  known 
about  the  dii)htheria  poison  is  the  neutralis- 
iu^j  effect  of  acids  upon  it.  If  a  highly  toxic 
alkaline  culture  is  strongly  acidulated  even 
with  lactic  or  acetic  acid,  tlie  toxic  property 
disappears,  but  on  neutralismg  the  fluid  it  re- 
appears. Other  vegetable  acids  also  appear 
to  hinder  the  growth  of  tlie  bacillus,  sali- 
cylic acid  1  in  2,000,  or  citric  acid  5  per 
cent.,  having  this  property  (d'Espiue  and  de 
Marignac). 

From  these  and  other  observations,  the 
important  conclusion  appears  warranted 
that  the  toxic  effects  of  the  diphtheritic 
virus  are  due  to  a  poison  which  is  <;enerated 
by  the  growth  of  the  bacillus ;  that  it  is 
formed  locally  in,  and  in  the  vicinity  of, 
the  false  membrane, -and  is  absorbed  thence 


into  the  general  system.  The  absence  of 
the  bacillus  in  the  internal  organs,  a  fact 
confirmed  by  all  observers,  is  thus  of  no 
importance  as  an  argument  against  its  causal 
relation. 

Jjrieger  and  Fraenkel  have  confirmed  the 
results  of  Iloux  and  Ycrsin  in  great  part, 
but  believe  the  poison  of  diphtheria  not  to  be 
an  enzyme,  but  a  substance  closely  allied  to 
serum-albumen,  and  which  they  call  a  tox- 
albumen. 

Very  important  work  on  this  subject  has 
recently  been  done  by  Sidney  Martin  {(ioul- 
atonian  Lectures,  18i)2)  -  important  not  only 
on  account  of  the  results  already  obtained 
by  him,  but  also  on  account  of  the  extensive 
field  of  inquiry  thereby  opened  up.  He  has 
separated  from  the  tissues  of  patients  who 
have  died  of  dij)htheria  two  kinds  of  chemi- 
cal substances,  namely,  albumoses  (proto-  and 
deutero-),  and  an  organic  acid,  both  of  which 
have  poisonous  properties  of  the  same  nature, 
but  those  of  the  former  are  much  more 
powerful.  When  injected  into  rabbits  in 
certain  doses  certain  symptoms  foUow- 
fever,  diarrhcra,  paresis,  and  loss  of  weight. 
The  paresis  gonei-ally  begins  in  the  posterior 
limbs,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  becomes  in- 
volved, the  heart  and  the  respiratory  muscles 
also  becoming  affected.  He  finds  that  the 
paralysis  is  due  to  certain  well  -  marked 
changes  in  the  nerves,  affecting  first  the 
myelin  sheath,  which  breaks  up  into  frag- 
nioiits  and  disintegrates ;  the  axis-cylinder 
becomes  thin,  and  may  ultimately  break 
across,  so  that  in  a  motor  nerve  a  degenera- 
tion spreads  along  the  i)art  beyond.  These 
changes  occur  regularly  in  patches,  and 
affect  sensory  as  well  as  motor  nerves,  whilst 
the  central  nervous  system  is  unaffected. 
Fatty  changes  are  found  in  the  associated 
muscle-fibres,  and  the  heart  also  shows  signs 
of  fatty  degeneration.  The  extract  of  the 
proteids  of  the  diphtheritic  membrane,  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  has  the  same  action, 
but  is  much  more  powerful ;  and  he  con- 
siders this  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
ferment  (enzyme)  in  the  membrane,  which 
when  introduced  into  the  body  is  capable  of 
producing  more  albumoses  with  the  same 
properties.  The  chain  of  events  is  thus  the 
following:  The  bacillus  by  its  growth  in  the 
membrane  produces  a  ferment,  which  by  its 
local  action  produces  albumoses  in  the  mem- 
brane, and  is  also  absorbed  into  the  circulation, 
foriiung  fi-om  the  proteids  of  the  blood,  espe- 
ciallj'  in  the  spleen,  similar  albumoses,  which 
have  certain  definite  poisonous  actions,  the 
most  important  being  on  the  nervous  system. 
He  finds  that  these  products  are  similar, 
both  chemically  and  in  their  physiological 
action,  to  the  substances  produced  by  the 
organism  when  ki'<>"u  in  meat-broih  with 
alkali-albumen  added. 

As  a  general  result  of  the  experiments  of 
several  observers,  it  has  been  found  that  when 
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the  diphtheria  bacilhis  is  introduced  into  the 
fauces  or  trachea  of  an  animal,  it  has  no 
effect  unless  the  mucous  membrane  has  been 
abraded,  but  if  j)reviously  abraded  it  causes 
local  spreading  inflammation  with  the  for- 
mation of  false  meriibrane.  The  false  mem- 
brane is  soft  and  pultaceous  in  many  cases, 
and  spreads  rapidly.  It  contains  the  bacillus 
in  great  quantity,  and  otherwise  corresponds 
generally  with  the  human  disease.  In  some 
Ceases,  if  injected  into  the  trachea  by  puncture, 
the  diphtheritic  process  may  start  in  the  small 
wound  made.  Subcutaneous  or  intravenous 
injections  are  without  effect,  unless  the  quan- 
tity of  the  poison  present  is  sufficient  to  be 
harmful,  or  unless  some  local  reaction  occurs 
superficially  at  the  site  of  puncture,  as  the 
bacillus  cannot  grow  in  the  blood  or  viscera. 

Although  there  are  undoubted  gaps  in  our 
knowledge,  the  conclusion  from  the  facts  here 
briefly  summarised  seems  almost  inevitable 
that  the  virus  of  diphtheria  is  the  Klebs- 
Loffler  bacillus.  One  or  two  objections  may 
be  briefly  inentioned.  It  is  alleged  that  a 
bacillus,  indistinguishable  from  the  diphtheria 
baciUus,  is  present  commonly  in  the  secretions 
of  the  mouth  of  healthy  children;  and  in  a 
few  cases  of  sore-throat  of  doubtful  nature  this 
'  pseudo- diphtheritic  bacillus  '  has  also  been 
found.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish precise  morphological  distinctions  be- 
tween the  '  pseudo-diphtheritic  '  and  the  true 
diphtheria  bacillus,  but  these  distinctions  of 
form  and  mode  of  growth  are  not  highly 
characteristic. 

Eoux  and  Yersin,  who  carefully  examined 
the  secretions  of  the  mouth  of  fifty-nine 
healthy  children  in  a  district  remote  from 
diphtheria,  found  these  pseudo-diphtheritic 
bacilli  in  twenty-six  cases  ;  and  they  further 
state  that  cultivations  of  these  differed  hardly 
perceptibly  from  those  of  the  true  diphtheria 
bacilli,  which  had  been  partially  rendered 
innocuous  by  the  air-stream  method  above 
described. 

But  they  found  that  the  virulence  of  the 
diphtheria  bacilli  could  be  restored  if  they 
were  inoculated,  together  with  Fehleisen's 
erysipelas  micrococcus,  into  guinea-pigs,  re- 
gaining entirely  their  original  vigour  after  a 
few  transmissions  from  animal  to  animal. 
No  such  result  has  been  attained  with  the 
pseudo-diphtheritic  bacillus. 

In  reality  there  is  very  little  ground  in  the 
objection  that,  because  a  baciUus  closely  re- 
sembling the  diphtheria  bacillus  is  innocuous, 
the  latter  is  only  a  common  innocuous 
bacillus,  which  has  acquired  accidental  toxic 
properties.  Our  means  of  distinguishing  the 
different  species  are  as  yet  very  imperfect, 
and  the  pseudo-diphtheritic  bacillus  may  be  as 
injurious  to  some  animals  as  the  diphtheritic 
to  others,  the  latter  itself  being  innocuous  to 
mice.  The  essential  specific  distinction  is 
the  poison  it  geaerates.and  the  peculiar  effects 
which  it  produces.     Many  of  its  other  charac- 


ters are  common  to  bacteria  which  are  widely 
distributed  in  nature. 

It  may  be  asked  what  part  is  played,  by  tjie 
micrococci  which  are  so  frequently  present, 
in  the  false  membrane,  in  the  tissues  of  the 
throat,  and  in  the  swollen  glands,  and  with 
less  constancy  in  the  other  organs.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  they  aid  in  exciting 
inflammation  and  subsequent  sujipui^ation. 
The  experiments  of  Roux  and  Yersin  already 
referred  to  will,  if  confirmed,  tend  to  support 
the  suggestion  that  they  may  aid  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  suitable  nidus  for  the  otherwise 
insufficiently  active  diphtheritic  virus. 

From  the  facts  thus  related  some  practical 
inferences  may  be  drawn.  The  diphtheritic 
virus  has  a  high  degree  of  tenacity  of  life, 
and  can  remain  long  dormant  when  dry. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  very  thorough 
disinfection  of  all  infected  rooms,  houses, 
foinites,  kc,  and  especially  those  which  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  or  throat.  The  recurrence  of 
diphtheria  in  dwellings  is  readily  explained 
by  the  known  bacteriological  facts. 

The  diphtheria  bacilli  are  found  to  remain 
in  the  oral  secretions  of  patients  for  some 
days  after  apparent  convalescence.  Hence 
all  cases  should  be  kept  isolated,  and  the 
mouth  disinfected,  for  at  least  a  week  or  two 
after  apparent  cure. 

The  fact  that  the  poison  is  secreted  in  and 
around  the  false  membranes  suggests  their 
removal  where  possible,  or  constant  disinfec- 
tion, and  points  to  the  probable  value  of  lactic 
or  acetic  acid  as  local  agents  for  neutralising 
the  poison;  though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  action  is  only  temporary.  Early 
local  disinfectant  treatment  should  be  adopted 
in  all  suspicious  cases,  especially  during  epi- 
demics, as  the  bacillus  multiplies  with  great 
rapidity  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 

Prophylactic  inoculation  has  not  been 
found  possible.  Clinical  experience  shows 
that  diphtheria  is  not  one  of  the  diseases 
which  affords  protection  against  a  second 
attack.  Very  recently  it  has  been  alleged 
that  one  of  the  proteid  substances  obtained 
from  cultivations  of  the  bacillus  renders  ani- 
mals insusceptible  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time;  but  further  confirmatory  evidence  as 
to  this  statement  is  required. 

19.  Typhoid  Fever.— Enteric  or  typhoid 
fever  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  ap- 
parently constant  presence  of  a  bacterium 
possessing  peculiar  characters  in  the  parts 
especially  affected  by  the  disease,  has  led  to 
the  belief  in  its  pathogenic  nature.  The 
organism  is  now  generally  known  as  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  As  yet  we  lack  complete 
experimental  evidence  of  its  causal  con- 
nexion with  the  disease.  But  its  peculiar 
characters,  and  its  definite  association  with 
the  special  lesions  in  the  intestines,  mesenteric 
glands,  and  spleen,  particularly  in  the  earlier 
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Bt!ij,'c>8  of  the  disease,  rentier  its  provisional 
iiR'liisioii  iuiioii;,'st  pathogenic  bacteria  justifi- 
able. It  is  true  that  the  entrance  of  bacteria 
into  diseased  parts  of  the  intestine  is  easy, 
and  that  the  characters  which  tiiis  bacillus 
presents  may  be  proved  later  to  be  not  dis- 
tinctive ;  but  the  early  and  special  association 
with  the  diseased  parts,  and  the  absence  of 
other  common  bacteria  at  the  same  period, 
add  weight  to  its  clahns. 

The  hrst  definite  discovery  was  announced 
by  E berth  in  1H80  (Virchow's  Arch.  83,  p. 
48(5) ;  and  the  more  accurate  study  and  cul- 
tivation of  it  by  Gaflky  {Milth.  a.  d.  K. 
(iesundheitsamte,  ii.)  in  1884.  Their  work 
has  to  a  large  extent  been  subsequently  con- 
Hrmed  by  numerous  observers. 

Site. — The  typhoid  bacillus  is  found  in  the 
swollen  Peyer's  patches  and  solitary  glands 
durhig  the  early  stages  of  the  fever,  and  also 
in  the  mesenteric  glands,  spleen,  and  liver. 
It  is  usually  in  colonies  or  clusters,  formod 
of  bacilli  closely  massed  together  (but  the 
colonies  widely  scattered),  and  around  them 
there  is  active  proliferation  and  degeneration 
of  the  tissue-elements.  The  bacilli  are 
usually  short,  somewhat  thick,  with  slightly 
rounded  ends,  measuring  about  "4  to  '0  ^i 
in  diameter,  and  2  to  6  >i  in  length.  In 
some  situations  their  length  may  be  greater. 
They  fretpiently  show  spore-like  bodies  at  the 
ends  and  centre,  whose  relations  have  been 
discussed  above  {see  Diphtheria).  They  may 
lie  brought  into  view  by  various  aniline 
dyes,  especially  by  methylene  blue,  but  often 
reepiire  special  methods  and  careful  search. 
They   ai'e    usually    decolorised    by   Gram's 
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Fio.  91. — Typhoid  Bacilli  in  section  of  a  swollen 
Peyer's  patch.  Showing  the  usual  appearance  in 
stained  sections,     x  9oU. 

method,  unless  the  sections  have  been  pre- 
viously treated  with  corrosive-sublimate  solu- 
tion :  even  then  they  may  be  difficult  to 
stain.  As  the  disease  advances,  they  appear 
to  diminish  in  number,  or  are  much  more 
difficult  to  detect.  Their  presence  has  also 
been  demonstrated  in  the  dejecta  of  typhoid 
patients  (Pfeiffer). 

Gaffkj'   succeeded   in  cultivating  typlioid 


bacilli  on  nutrient  jelly.  They  appear  as  some- 
what rounded  colonies  on  the  surface  of  the 
jelly,  which  coalesce  and  spread  upon  the  sur- 
face, forming  a  thin  layer  which  acquires  a 
slightly  brownish  tinge.  They  do  not  liquefy 
the  jelly.  In  puncture-cultivations  growth  ap- 
jiears  as  a  whitish  line  along  the  needle-track, 
but  spreads  specially  on  the  surface  as  a  flat 
whitish  layer  with  a  shining  appearance, 
which  may  reach  the  wall  of  the  test-tube. 
From  the  mode  of  growth  the^'  are  evidently 
highly  aerobic,  but  are  said  also  to  be  capably 


Fio.  92.— Tir]ihoifl  Rncilli. — Stained  to  show  cilia. 
X  '2,(100  diain.  From  a  specimen  prepared  in  the 
Berlin  Health  Laboratory. 

anaerobic.  In  fluids  they  grow  freely,  as 
in  broth  or  milk,  causing  but  little  change 
in  the  latter.  Scmie  growth  occurs  even  in 
water.  They  are  found  to  be  motile  when 
examined  in  fluids,  and  show  a  pecidiar 
wavy  or  serpent-like  motion,  which  is  seen 
best  in  the  longer  threads.  "When  grown 
upon  potatoes  they  prodiice  a  delicate  trans- 
parent layer,  which  is  almost  invisible  if  the 
potatoes  have  an  acid  reaction,  slightly  yel- 
lowish or  grey  if  alkaline.  The  surface  be- 
comes covered  in  about  two  days  at  a  warm 
temperature  (38^  C),  in  three  to  four  days  at 
ordinary  temperature.  Longer  filaments  are 
formed  in  cultures  than  in  the  tissues. 

A  recent  discovery  of  considerable  import- 
ance is  that  of  the  peculiar  characters  of 
the  cilia  of  typhoid  bacilli,  seen,  by  means  of 
LofHer's  method,  best  in  young  cultivations 
(six  to  eight  hours)  on  serum.  Each  bacillus 
appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  sheath, 
from  which  a  large  number  of  irregularly 
arranged  cilia  run  outwards  in  all  directions, 
most  being  lateral.  Their  appearance  is  well 
seen  in  fig.  92.  This  character  was  at  first 
believed  to  be  imique,  but  some  other  bacilli 
have  since  been  found  to  possess  cilia 
arranged  in  the  same  way.  Besides,  we  can- 
not with  our  present  means  detenu ine  the 
constant  presence  of  these  cilia  under  all 
conditions  in  fluids  or  in  sections,  and  their 
value  as  a  diagnostic  aid  would  be  limited 
by  this  fact,  even  if  they  were  peculiar  to 
this   bacillus.       Nor   are    any    of  the    other 
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complex  and  delicate  methods  whicli  have 
been  proposed  of  distinguishing  by  cultivating 
imder  different  conditions,  &c.,  suthciently 
certain  to  afford  a  foundation  for  absolute 
diagnosis. 

It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  typhoid 
bacilli  possess  a  greater  power  of  resistance 
to  heat  than  some  others  which  are  closely 
allied  to  them,  and  that  they  can  de\elop  in 
the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion 
of  2  to  1,000.  This  fact,  first  stated  by  Chan- 
temesse  and  Widal  to  be  characteristic, 
has  proved  to  be  common  to  them  with  some 
other  bacilli.  Moreover,  some  observers  have 
failed  to  cultivate  in  this  way  some  bacilli 
which  had  all  tlie  other  common  characters 
of  typhoid  bacilli  (Martinotti  and  Barbacci). 

Very  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made  by  inoculations  of  cultivations  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  in  animals.  Injections  have 
been  made  subcutaneously,  into  the  blood, 
into  the  peritoneum,  directly  into  the  duo- 
denum, <&c.,  but  in  no  case  with  results  which 
are  at  all  conclusive.  Many  animals  die  in 
a  day  or  two  with  symptoms  of  septicemia, 
sometimes  with  emaciation  and  diarrhoea, 
whilst  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  of  the  lym- 
phoid patches  in  the  intestine  has  been  found 
in  certain  cases  ;  but  similar  conditions  have 
been  produced  by  sterilised  cultures,  and  the 
results  appear  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an 
'  intoxication  '  rather  than  a  disease  with 
specific  localised  lesions.  Moreover,  similar 
results  have  been  produced  by  the  injection 
of  the  products  of  other  organisms,  and  there- 
lore  they  are  not  characteristic  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  A  disease  essentially  similar  in  its 
characters  and  lesions  to  typhoid  has  not 
been,  and  possibly  cannot  be,  produced  in 
the  lower  animals. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  direct  experi- 
mental proof,  our  knowledge  must  be  chiefly 
guided  by  the  presence  of  the  organism  in 
cases  of  typhoid,  its  relations  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  &c.  Here,  however,  there 
arises  the  difficulty  of  definitely  distinguish- 
ing this  bacillus  from  others  which  have 
been  found  to  resemble  it  closely.  For  ex- 
ample, Cassedebat  found  in  Marseilles  water 
'  three  pseudo-typhoid  '  bacilli,  which  resem- 
bled the  typhoid  bacillus  in  all  the  chief  par- 
ticulars, and  could  only  be  separated  from  it 
by  the  change  produced  by  their  growth  in 
gelatine  coloured  with  aniline  dyes,  by  the 
degree  of  turbidity  produced  in  broth,  and 
by  some  minor  differences  observed  when 
they  were  grown  side  by  side.  Accordingly, 
various  peculiarities  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
have  been  described  aS  an  aid  in  diagnosis, 
such  as  the  growth  in  media  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  (Chantemesse 
and  Widal),  the  negative  indol  reaction 
(Kitasato),  the  growth  in  acid  peptone  gela- 
tine coloured  with  gentian  violet  (Uifel- 
mann).  The  method  of  growing  it  in  the 
presence  of  carbolic  acid,  introduced  by  the 


writers  mentioned,  and  since  modified  in 
various  ways,  thotigh  not  sufficient  to  dip- 
tinguish  the  typhoid  bacillus  from  all  other 
bacteria,  has  been  fottnd  in  the  hands  of 
many  to  aid  in  its  separation  when  many 
putrefactive  organisms  are  present.  Vincent, 
for  example,  found  that,  by  adding  •?  per 
cent,  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  medium  and  in- 
cubating at  42°  C,  most  organisms  are  killed ; 
and  by  this  method,  followed  by  plate-culti- 
vations, he  sitcceeded  in  cultivating  the 
typhoid  bacillus  from  the  Seine  water  in 
Paris.  Thoinot,  Loir,  and  others  also  ctilti- 
vated  it  from  the  same  source.  None  of  the 
methods  mentioned  have  yet  been  accepted 
as  giving  results  which  are  quite  character- 
istic of  this  organism,  though  by  taking  all 
the  characters  together  it  may  be  found  pos- 
sible to  separate  it  from  aU  other  organisms. 

Statements  regarding  the  discovery  of  the 
bacillus  in  earth,  water,  &c.,  must  therefore 
be  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution, 
though  the  results  m  some  cases,  ascertained 
with  great  care,  may  be  perfectly  reliable. 
The  bacilli  have  been  found  to  remain 
alive  in  water  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  cultivations  have  been  made  from 
fieces  which  had  been  kept  in  a  sterilised 
titbe  for  fifteen  days.  The  facts  known 
therefore  with  regard  to  their  conditions  of 
growth,  &c.,  make  it  probable  that  in  sewage- 
water  they  can  live  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  and  even  multiply  to  some  extent. 
Gaffky  found  that  at  a  suitable  temperature 
typhoid  bacilli  formed  terminal  spores,  and 
that  the  spore-bearing  bacilli  could  withstand 
drying  for  three  months  at  least.  The  con- 
ditions of  life  and  of  growth  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  are  such  as  to  make  a  saprophj'tic 
existence  outside  the  body  very  probable. 

The  large  number  of  cases  of  typhoid  in 
which  the  bacillus  has  been  found,  the  defi- 
nite relations  to  the  lesions,  and  its  vital 
properties,  make  it  very  probable  that  it  is 
causally  related  to  the  disease,  but  complete 
proof  is  still  wanting.  Moreover,  much  work 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
separating  and  distinguishing  the  members 
of  what  appears  to  be  a  group  of  bacilli, 
closely  allied  to  the  typhoid  bacillus.  Ac- 
cording to  Babes  (and  apparently  Klebs  holds 
a  like  opinion),  considerable  varieties  also 
exist  in  the  precise  characters  of  the  bacilli 
cultivated  from  different  forms  of  typhoid. 

It  does  not  appear  to  the  writer  that  there 
are  as  yet  sufficient  means  of  distinction  of 
typhoid  from  other  bacilli  by  form  of  growth 
or  modes  of  cultivation.  A  study  of  speci- 
mens of  cultures  from  various  laboratories 
has  shown  them  that  the  organisms  which 
are  being  studied  in  different  places  as 
'  typhoid  bacilli,'  whilst  closely  similar  in 
appearance  and  mode  of  growth,  do  not  pre- 
sent the  same  kind  of  ciliation  when  studied 
by  Lofrter's  method.  A  revision  of  the  entire 
subject  appears  to  be  necessary,  before  we 
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can  arrive  at  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  bacillus  to  the  disease. 

■20.  Influenza. — During  the  recent  epi- 
demics of  this  disease  a  vast  amount  of 
bacteriological  work  has  been  done  with  a 
view  to  discovering  the  specific  virus,  and 
a  great  many  micro-organisms  have  been 
isolated  from  the  bronchial  secretion,  blood, 
iVc.  Of  these  the  most  commonly  men- 
tioned are  diplococci,  very  similar  to  the 
'  diplococcus  lanceolatus  '  of  pneumonia,  as 
described  by  JBabes,  Kirchner,  Weichselbaum, 
and  others.  Recent  observations  have,  how- 
ever, shown  that  these  are  probably  not 
jx-culiar  to  the  disease,  and  that  the  inllu- 
en/.a  microbe  is  an  exceedingly  minute  bacil- 
lus with  definite  character.  An  account  of 
this  organism  was  published  simultaneously 
in  January  1892  by  PfeifTer,  Kitasato,  and 
(anon  (Dcutsch.  med.  Woch.),  though  the 
i>acillas  may  be  one  of  the  many  organisms 
previously  observed  by  others.  The  two 
first-mentioned  observers  found  it  m  the 
bronchial  secretion,  and  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing pure  cultivations.  Canon  observed  the 
same  bacillus  in  the  blood  of  influenza 
patients,  especially  during  the  fever,  and 
liter  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  from  the 
blood.  The  bacilli  are  exceedingly  thin 
and  relatively  short,  and  are  found  in  the 
s|)utum  in  enormous  numbers,  occurring 
singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  short  rows.  In  the 
blood  they  are  generally  very  few  in  num- 
ber. (One  of  the  writers  observed  similar 
bacilli  in  the  blood  during  the  high  fever 
in  influenza  in  February  1891.)  They  are 
stained  with  some  dithculty,  a  dilute  Ziehl's 
carbol-fuchsin  solution  or  warm  methyl-blue 
solution  (Loflier's)  being  very  suitable.  On 
glycerine-agar,  growth  appears  as  minute 
colourless  drops,  for  some  time  almost  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  which  generally 
remain  separate,  having  little  tendency  to 
run  together.  Kitasato  examine.!  the  sputum 
in  a  large  number  of  other  diseases,  and 
never  found  this  organism.  Pfuhl  (Ccn- 
Iralb.  f.  Buktcr.  1892,  i.  p.  307)  has  found 
the  same  organism  in  the  sputum  in  influ- 
enza, and  obtained  pure  cultivations  from 
nine  cases,  but  has  found  it  only  excep- 
tionally in  the  blood.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  that  the  common  site  of  the  organ- 
ism is  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages,  and  that  it  enters  the  blood 
only  at  certain  stages. 

Much  more  extensive  observations  are 
necessary,  and  a  full  accoimt  of  the  action 
of  the  bacillus  on, animals  is  still  wanting. 
It  is,  however,  evident  from  what  we  now 
know  of  this  afifection,  that  if  a  bacillus  with 
peculiar  characters  can  be  cultivated  both 
from  the  bronchial  secretion  and  from  the 
blood  in  influenza,  there  is  a  very  strong 
probability  that  it  is  causally  related  to  the 
disease. 


Group  VI. — Other  Diseases  in  which  a 
Bacterial  Virus  has  been  assumed  or  alleged, 
but  is  at  present  doubtful. 

21.  Other  Diseases. — In  addition  to  the 
above  diseases,  whose  relation  to  micro- 
organisms has  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
established,  there  are  a  number  of  others 
which,  from  their  analogous  characters,  we 
should  expect  to  be  due  to  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar cause.  Such  are,  for  example,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  yellow  fever,  &c.  From  time 
to  time  discoveries  have  been  announced  of 
bacteria  as  the  specific  agents,  but  as  yet  it 
cannot  be  said  that  any  suflicient  proof  has 
been  given  of  their  causal  relation.  Witii 
regard  to  yellow  fever,  specific  micro-organ- 
isms are  asserted  to  have  been  found  by 
various  observers,  and  even  a  method  of 
preventive  inoculation  has  been  announced ; 
but  since  the  work  has  not  yet  been  accepted 
as  possessing  scientific  accuracy,  it  appears 
unnecessary  to  give  details.  In  dysentery, 
also,  various  organisms  have  been  discovered, 
and  some  observers  are  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  dysentery  is  not  due  to  a  bacterium  but 
to  the  anK^ba  coli,  which  has  been  found 
in  the  intestine,  and  also  in  the  secondary 
abscesses  in  the  liver  in  this  disease.  But 
whether  its  presence  is  only  accidental,  or 
has  any  causal  relation,  is  yet  micertain. 

Malarial  Fever. — An  article  of  this 
kind  would  bo  incomplete  if  no  reference 
were  made  to  the  discoveries  of  organisms 
in  the  blood  in  malarial  fevers,  which  are  now 
accepted  by  nearly  all  competent  authori- 
ties as  causally  related  to  tlie  disease. 

The  early  observations  of  Tommasi-Crudeli 
and  Klebs,  on  the  presence  of  a  characteristic 
bacillus  in  malaria,  have  not  been  confirmed, 
and  there  is  now  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  specific  organisms  present 
are  not  bacteria,  but  belong  to  the  group  of 
protozoa.  These  organisms  were  discovered 
by  Laveran  in  Algeria,  and  described  in 
November  1880,  and  his  observations  have 
been  substantially  confirmed  by  numerous 
observers  in  various  jiarts  of  the  world — by 
Marchiafava,  Celli,  and  Golgi  in  Italy  ;  by 
Osier,  Councilman,  and  James  in  America; 
by  Vandyke  Carter  in  India;  and  by  many 
others.  Some  of  these,  notably  Marchiafava 
and  Celli,  made  the  discovery  independently, 
although  at  a  later  date  than  Laveran. 

The  organisms  occur  in  several  forms,  in 
the  numerous  descriptions  of  which  there  is 
considerable  uniformity,  though  the  appear- 
ances have  been  variously  interpreted.  La- 
veran arranges  them  into  four  classes,  as 
follows  : — 

(1)  Spherical  bodies,  which  measure  from 
1  to  9  ^  in  diameter,  and  occur  within  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  also  free  in  the  serum. 
They  are  small  masses  of  hyaline  protoplasm, 
and    possess    active    ama>boid    movements, 
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which  can  be  studied  by  means  of  a  warm 
stage.  With  the  exception  of  the  smallest, 
they  contain  dark  pigment-granules,  which 
are  evidently  formed  from  the  haemo- 
globin, which  is  destroyed  as  they  grow 
within  the  red  corpuscles,  the  largest  of  the 
bodies,  as  a  rule,  containing  most  pigment. 
As  many  as  four  may  be  found  within  a  red 
corpuscle,  though  they  generally  occur  singly. 
The  spherical  bodies  are  those  most  com- 
monly seen. 

(2)  Flagclla  and  flagellated  organisms. — 
The  flagella  appear  to  form  by  an  outgrowth 
fi'om  certain  of  the  larger  spherical  bodies, 
which  have  become  free,  and  there  may 
be  one  to  four  flagella  attached  to  one 
organism.  They  have  a  very  rapid  lashing 
movement,  which  is  best  seen  when  be- 
coming slow  owing  to  cold  or  coagulation. 
The  length  of  the  flagella  measures  three  to 
four  times  the  diameter  of  a  red  corpuscle, 
and  they  are  of  extreme  tenuity.  They  may 
become  detached,  and  then  possess  an  in- 
dependent movement  of  their  own  in  the 
serum.  The  flagellated  organisms  are  fre- 
quently observed,  but  less  often  than  the 
spherical  bodies. 

(3)  Crescentic  bodies. — These  are  found 
free  in  the  serum,  are  non-amieboid,  and 
measure  8-9  n  in  length.  They  are  generally 
crescenticin  shape,  sometimessausage-shaped, 
and  a  fine  curved  line  is  occasionally  seen 
joining  the  extremities,  which  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  indicating  the  remains  of 
a  red  corpuscle,  whose  haemoglobin  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  parasite.  They  are  colourless 
and  transparent,  and  generally  show  a  small 
collection  of  dark  pigment  about  their  middle. 
Some  of  them  afterwards  become  round  or 
oval.  They  are  most  commonly  found  in 
malarial  cachexia  (Laveran),  or  in  the  irre- 
gular types  of  fever  (Golgi  and  others). 

(4)  Hosette-shaped  or  segmented  bodies. — 
These  are  somewhat  spherical  bodies,  gene- 
rally a  little  larger  than  a  red  corpuscle, 
presentinga  central  mass  of  pigment-granules, 
sometimes  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  enve- 
lope. From  the  centre  radiating  lines  pass 
to  the  periphery,  indicating  a  regular  seg- 
mentation of  the  protoplasm,  and  they  appear 
to  split  into  smaller  ovoid  or  elongated 
bodies.  This  form  is  rarer  than  the  others, 
and  is  seen  especially  in  the  quartan  type. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as  formed  by  a 
segmentation  of  the  intra-cellular  spherical 
bodies. 

Methods  of  examination.  —  All  these 
varieties  are  best  studied  in  the  fresh  blood 
on  a  warm  stage.  Dried  films  of  the  blood, 
after  being  fixed  by  heating,  may  be  stained 
for  thirty  seconds  in  a  saturated  watery  solu- 
tion of  methyl  blue,  and  then  washed  in 
water.  They  may  be  mounted  dry,  or  in 
Canada  balsam.  These  preparations  show 
all  the  forms  except  the  flagella. 

Regarding  the  relations  of  these  different 


forms  to  one  anoth<-r,  there  has  been,  ajid 
still  is,  much  dispute.  That  the  spherical 
bodies  gradually  enlarge  within  the  red 
corpuscles,  destroying  the  haemoglobin,  and 
may  afterwards  undergo  segmentation,  pro- 
ducing in  some  cases  the  rosette-shaped 
bodies,  all  observers  are  practically  agreed. 
According  to  Golgi,  Celli,  and  other  Italian 
observers,  the  crescents  and  flagellated  organ- 
isms represent  sterile  vegetation  forms,  which 
have  become  free  before  segmentation  has 
occurred,  and  are  incapable  of  further  de- 
velopment ;  whereas  Laveran  considers  the 
flagellated  body,  at  least,  to  represent  the 
stage  of  full  development,  which  is  extra- 
cellular. Laveran  also  considers  that  all  the 
different  forms  are  merely  stages  of  the  same 
organism,  and  that,  although  some  of  these 
are  more  commonly  present  in  certain  varie- 
ties of  fever,  yet  they  are  not  strictly  related 
to  the  clinical  types,  e.g.  though  the  rosettes 
are  most  commonly  found  in  the  quartan 
type,  they  are  not  peculiar  to  it.  Most  of 
the  Italian  observers,  on  the  other  hand,  hold 
that  there  are  distinct  kinds  of  parasite,  cor- 
responding to  the  types  of  malarial  fever, 
some  considering  that  there  are  thvee  varie- 
ties of  parasite,  others  that  tlipre  are  only 
two.  They  consider  that  the  dilferent  varie- 
ties of  parasite  have  difl'erent  periods,  during 
which  they  pass  through  the  whole  cycle  of 
their  development,  and  that  these  periods 
determine  the  type  of  the  fever.  This  view 
of  distinct  varieties  of  parasites,  however,  as 
Laveran  points  out,  is  not  fully  supported  by 
the  appearances  found  in  tiie  blood,  and  is 
difficult  to  harmonise  with  clinical  facts. 

The  evidence  that  these  organisms  are 
causally  related  to  the  disease  may  be  brieHy 
summed  up  thus.  Their  presence  in  the 
blood  in  malarial  fever  has  been  observed  in 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  practi- 
cally all  are  agreed  regarding  the  microscopic 
appearances ;  and  they  have  been  found  in 
the  human  subject  in  no  other  conditions. 
They  are  present  in  the  blood  during  the 
paroxysms  of  iever,  and  almost  completely 
disappear  when  the  fever  subsides.  They 
also  disappear  from  the  blood  under  the  in- 
fluence of  quinine,  an  exception  being  formed 
by  the  crescents,  wbich  may  persist  for  some 
time.  They  account  for  the  destruction  of 
red  corpuscles  with  consequent  an;emia,  and 
also  for  the  pigmentation  consequent  on  what 
was  formerly  called  melanaemia,  the  pigment- 
granules  being  taken  up  chiefly  by  leucocytes, 
and  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
And,  lastly,  although  cultivations  of  the 
organisms  outside  the  body  have  not  been 
obtained,  inoculation  with  blood  containing 
them  has  reproduced  the  disease  in  man, 
with  their  multiplication  in  the  blood  (Celli 
and  others),  and  it  is  also  stated  that  a 
similar  result  has  been  obtained  in  apes.  It 
is  still  quite  unknown  where  and  in  what 
form  they  exist  outside  the  human  body,  how 
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they  gain  entrance  into  the  body,  and  by 
what  means  they  prodiice  tlie  fever. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  a  sonie- 
wluit  similar,  though  quite  distinct,  variety 
of  organism  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of 
birds,  in  which  they  cause  a  certain  disease. 
Here,  again,  they  are  situated  within  the  red 
corpuscles,  the  htemoglobin  of  which  they 
destroy.  Papers  on  this  subject  have  been 
publislied  by  Daiiilewsky  and  others,  and 
the  work  which  is  being  done  is  certain  to 
throw  light  on  many  points  which  are  yet 
obscure  in  cimnexiou  with  malaria. 

\\.  S.  Greenfield. 
RoBKUT  Muiii. 

MICROSCOPE    in    MEDICINE.— 

It  must  at  the  outset  be  recognised  that 
the  microscope  is  but  an  aid  to  one  of  our 
senses.  It  merely  extends  our  means  of 
observation,  of  seeing  what  is.  The  range 
of  our  vision  being  limited,  tins  optical 
arrangement  permits  a  wider  field,  a  greater 
depth  of  perception.  Of  itself  the  microscope 
allows  the  hitherto  hidden,  only  because  too 
minute,  to  be  seen,  whilst  it  discloses  nothing 
that  does  not  already  exist ;  it  renders,  in 
short,  the  eye  for  the  time  being  and  iu  one 
direction  more  perfect. 

The  formation  of  a  diagnosis,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  aim  of  practical 
medicine,  is  the  result  of  a  judgment  founded 
upon  observation  of  the  case,  guided  by  ex- 
perience and  with  due  regard  to  external 
circumstances.  Any  agent  that  extends  ttio 
means  of  observation,  or  renders  such  more 
accurate,  is  obviously  a  gi-cat  gain ;  and  on 
this  ground  the  microscojje  ranks  with  the 
stethoscope,  the  thermometer,  the  ophthal- 
moscope, and  the  probe,  which  permit  a 
wider  application  of  the  senses  of  hearing, 
sight,  and  touch,  lint  whilst  perhaps  it  niay 
be  conceded  that  the  microscope  for  daily 
practice  is  not  of  such  necessity  as  either  of 
those  instruments,  it  has  a  further  and  gi'eater 
claim  on  the  consideration  of  the  medical 
man,  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  science  on  which 
his  practice  depends. 

That  which  characterises  the  theories  of 
pathology  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
markedly  distinguishes  them  from  any  and 
all  hitherto  taught,  is  the  recognition  of  the 
association  and  dependence  of  function  upon 
structure,  with  the  subsetjuent  corollary  that 
disease  is  but  altered  fiuiction  due  to  altered 
structure.  ^Vhilst  the  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  body — anatomy — was,  pre- 
vious to  the  present  century,  of  the  coarsest 
character,  the  theories  of  disease  were  limited 
only  by  fancy  and  empiricism.  13ut  as  the 
gi'eat  truth  which  established  the  connexion 
of  physiology,  and  hence  of  pathology,  with 
anatomy  came  more  and  more  to  be  recog- 
nised, the  principles  of  morbid  action,  the 
explanation  of  symptonjs,  and  the  suggestion 


of  rational  treatment  followed  on  truly 
scieiitilic  grounds.  It  was  in  establishing, 
and  is  now  in  maintaining  and  following  this 
truth,  that  the  microscope  ranks  highest 
among  our  instruments  of  research. 

The  Instkument. —  In  face  of  the  many 
and  excellent  instruments  that  are  offered, 
it  would  be  invidious  to  recommend  any 
particular  one ;  but  the  following  remarks 
are  intended  to  be  a  guide  as  to  the  kind  of 
microscope  that  is  suHicient  for  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  practitioner,  it  being 
assumed  that  the  optical  principles  of  a 
compound  microscope  are  understood,  and 
that  its  various  parts  are  known  by  name, 
and  that  the  workmanship  of  the  instrument 
shall  be  of  the  best.  The  ordinary  work  of 
a  microscope  may  be  said  to  consist  of  ex- 
amining various  secretions,  histological  speci- 
mens, &c.,  for  which  powers  not  greater  than 
one-quarter  to  one-sixth  inch  are  required. 
15ut  for  certain  kinds  of  work  (as  the 
examination  of  micro-organisms)  much  higher 
powers  are  necessary,  and  the  employment 
of  these  demands  corresponding  changes  in 
the  stand  and  its  accessories. 

Of  a  microscope-stand,  one  of  its  principal 
merits  should  be  steadiness,  a  quality  derived 
fi-om  its  shape  and  not  from  factitious  weight- 
ing. The  tube  should  be  movable  quickly  ui> 
and  down  by  a  '  coarse '  adjustment  and 
slowly  by  a  '  tine  '  adjustment.  The  import- 
ance of  the  latter  can  hardly  be  overrated, 
for  in  one  sense  a  microscope-stand  may  be 
expressed  as  a  fine  adjustment.  The  tube 
should  be  capable  of  being  inclined  and  of  re- 
maining steady  in  any  position  between  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal,  the  latter  posi- 
tion being  required  for  drawing  w^ith  the 
camera  lucida  and  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  tube  should  be  fitted  with  a  nose-piece, 
an  apparatus  for  carrying  two  to  four  objec- 
tives which  are  made  to  focus  at  the  same 
level  by  means  of  '  adapters.' 

Every  microscope  sliould  possess  a  '  sub- 
stage  condensor,'  fitted  so  that  it  may  be 
focussed  by  a  rackwork  and  accurately  cen- 
tred. The  best  form  is  the  '  Abbe  '  achro- 
matic condensor,  and  the  amount  of  light 
may  be  conveniently  regulated  by  an  '  iris ' 
diaphragm  ;  but  tliis  may  also  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  '  turnout '  arm,  in  which  are 
placed  '  stops '  of  various  size  and  shape. 
Tlie  '  mirror '  for  reflecting  the  light  is  liat 
on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  The 
'  plane  '  surface  should  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  condensor. 

The  most  important  part  of  a  microscope 
is  the  optical,  viz.  the  objectives  and  the  eye- 
jiieces.  These  are  constructed  of  different 
kinds  of  glass.  Oidinary  lenses  made  by  com- 
binations of  crown  and  flint  glass  are  known 
as  '  achromatic  '  lenses  from  their  quality  of 
rendering  the  '  dispersion  '  comparatively  in- 
ajtpreciable.  There  always  remains,  how- 
ever, more  or  less  of  this  dispersiveness,  a 
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condition  known  as  the '  secondary  spectrum.' 
Comparatively  recently  a  new  vitreous  com- 
pound has  been  devised,  and  from  this  are 
made  '  apochromatic '  lenses  by  which,  in 
combination  with  specially  constructed  eye- 
pieces, the  secondary  spectrum  is  quite 
abolished  and  the  image  is,  when  properly 
focussed  and  illuminated,  really  achromatic. 
These  objectives  are  specially  valuable  for 
photomicrography  and  for  the  examination 
of  micro-organisms. 

The  lens  is  also  '  dry '  or  '  immersion '  ac- 
cording as  the  preparation  is  viewe  \  through 
air  or  some  liquid  medium — water  or  oil — 
placed  between  the  cover-glass  and  the  face 
of  the  objective,  the  main  object  of  the 
immersion  being  to  increase  the  amount  of 
light ;  for  as  the  power  of  the  lens  increases 
so  does  its  face  decrease  in  size,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  light  admitted  be- 
comes necessarily  limited.  Passing  through 
air,  light  is  more  scattered  or  deflected  than 
through  liquid,  hence  the  loss  is  naturally  les- 
sened by  the  immersion  lens.  Cedar  oil  is 
generally  used,  having,  when  inspissated,  a 
refractive  index  of  1'51.  But  the  latest  de- 
velopment has  been  to  make  the  immersion 
system  '  homogeneous ; '  in  other  words,  to 
have  all  the  media  between  the  objective 
and  the  preparation  of  similar  refractive  and 
dispersive  power.  High-power  lenses  are, 
or  should  be,  provided  with  a  screw  collar,  in 
order  to  correct  for  different  thicknesses  of 
cover-glass. 

The  remainder  of  the  necessary  optical 
apparatus  consists  of  eye-pieces  or  oculars. 
These  are  '  positive  '  or  '  negative  '  according 
as  they  focus  within  or  without  the  ocular 
when  used  as  a  simple  microscope.  They 
are  made  of  various  strength,  and  this  is 
inversely  as  their  length — i.e.  the  longer  they 
are  the  weaker  they  are.  The  weaker  eye- 
pieces have  less  magnifying  power;  but 
much  more  light  and  better  definition  are 
obtained  with  them  than  with  the  short 
oculars  with  their  greater  magnification. 
For  apochromatics  the  eye-pieces  are  of 
special  construction,  and  in  order  to  '  com- 
pensate '  for  the  lens  they  are  '  over  corrected.' 
They  are  of  two  classes,  the  '  working  '  eye- 
piece and  the  'projection'  eye-piece,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  employed  for  photo- 
graphic purposes. 

For  artificial  illumination — which  is  often 
preferable  to  daylight  —a  common  mineral 
oil  lamp,  with  a  flat  half-inch  wick,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  even  for  the  best  work ;  but  a 
lamp  which  is  provided  with  a  black  metal 
chimney,  can  be  placed  in  any  position,  and 
can  be  fed  without  being  moved,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  worker.  The  edge  of  the 
flame  gives  better  illumination  than  the  side 
when  the  light  passes  through  a  condenser. 

We  have  now  touched  upon  the  microscojie 
and  its  indispensable  accessories  as  it  affects 
the  requirements  of  the  medical  student  and 


practitioner  in  prosecuting  ordinary  histo- 
logical work,  the  examination  of  urine,  of 
various  secretions,  &c.,  for  which  purposes  an 
inch  and  one-sixth  inch  are  the  only  objectives 
absolutely  necessary.  But  now,  from  the 
almost  hourly  need  of  examining  tissues  and 
secretions  for  micro-organisms,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  instrument  must  be  more  expensive, 
because  additional  apparatus  is  required, 
which  in  turn  necessitates  greater  costliness 
in  the  stand  and  its  accessories.  Ten  years 
ago  ten  pounds  was  enough  to  spend  on  a 
microscope,  which  fulfilled  all  professional 
needs.  To-day  twice  that  sum  is  barely 
sufficient. 

In  selectingan  instrument  suitable  for  work- 
ing purposes,  we  should  advise  a  medium- 
sized  stand,  having  a  roomy  stage,  fitted  with 
double  or  triple  nose-piece,  an  Abbe  con- 
denser, an  iris  diaphragm,  three  objectives — 
viz.  1-inch,  ^,  and  -^  oU-iinmersion,  and  two 
oculars. 

With  regard  to  the  apochromatics,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  their  price  renders  them 
microscopical  luxuries  ;  and  yet  the  dry  ^ 
apochromatic,  having  a  magnification  equal 
to  that  of  an  ordinary  ^  oil-immersion, 
possesses  inestimable  advantages  for  the 
examination  of  fresh  fluids,  and  especially  for 
observations  on  the  blood. 

On  the  border-line  between  indispensable 
and  dispensable  comes  the  '  mechanical 
stage,'  an  arrangement  whereby  the  prepara- 
tion can  be  moved  up  and  down  and  to  and 
fro  by  rackwork.  But  a  small  amount  of 
practice  with  the  fingers,  and  the  fixation  of 
the  slide  with  a  couple  of  spring  clips,  will 
enable  most  persons  to  move  a  slide  about 
with  equal  smoothness  and  precision  to  the 
mechanical  stage.  Indeed,  the  presence  of 
the  milled  heads,  which  project  to  one  side 
of  the  stage,  are  to  be  regarded  as  an 
encumbrance.  But  the  advantages  of  both 
conditions  may  be  combined  by  having  a 
'  movable  stage.' 

Another  accessory  is  the  '  finder,'  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  the  most 
convenient  being  that  where  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  stage-plates  are  graduated.  By 
noting  the  numbers  on  the  scales,  the  situa- 
tion of  any  given  spot  on  a  preparation  can 
be  recorded,  and  the  slide  can  thus  be  placed 
in  the  same  position  at  any  future  tiine. 
'  Measuring. — This  is  effected  by  either  the 
stage  or  eye-piece  micrometer.  The  former 
is  merely  a  slide  on  which  are  a  series  of 
parallel  lines  ruled  according  to  the  English 
or  to  the  decimal  scale ;  say  that  the  lines 
are  ^J^  or  i-n^js  of  an  inch  apart. 

One  form  of  eye-piece  micrometer  is  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus,  in  which 
case  it  consists  of  a  glass  plate  to  be  slipped 
into  the  eye-piece,  and  on  it  are  marked  a  series 
of  parallel  lines.  Now  since  the  value  of  the 
marks  in  the  stage  micrometer  are  fixed  and 
known    quantities,  it   follows   that   for   any 
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given  tulie-leiifith  the  value  of  the  distance 
between  the  marks  in  the  ocular  micrometer 
is  obtained.  Except  for  low  and  medium 
powers  this  is  not  a  very  aecurato  method, 
and  for  minute  objects  the  '  screw  micro- 
meter eye-piece '  is  recpiired. 

Drawi)Kj. — It  is  frequently  necessary  that 
an  accurate  drawing  should  be  made  of  the 
object  scon;  and  tiiis  may  be  done  by  means 
of  tlie  camera  lucida,  an  apparatus  which  is 
fitted  on  to  the  eye-piece.  According  to  its 
construction,  the  camera  is  used  with  the 
microscope  in  the  horizontal  and  in  the 
vertical  position,  and  also  at  an  anf^le  of  4.5^. 
The  simplest  and  cheapest  is  the  neutral-tint 
reriector.  In  usinp;  this  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  pajjcr  and  instrument  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  to  '  balance '  the  lights. 
This  means  that  the  light  of  the  room  and 
the  illumination  of  the  specimen  must  be 
so  arranged  or  balanced  that  both  the  outline 
of  the  image  and  the  pencil-point  are  well 
seen.  The  distance  between  the  slide  and 
the  eye-piece  and  that  between  the  ej'e-piece 
and  the  paper  (the  microscope  being  hori- 
zontal) nuist  be  the  same,  for  if  tlie  latter  be 
greater  than  the  former  then  the  paper- 
image  will  be  greater  than  the  object-image, 
and  vice  versa. 

It  is  an  easy  inference  from  the  use  of  the 
stage  riaicrometer  and  of  the  camera  that  a 
combination  of  the  two  may  be  used  for 
ascertaining  the  magnifying  power  of  a  lens  ; 
thus,  if  the  lines  on  the  stage  micrometer 
yJb  inch  apart  are,  when  thrown  on  the  paper, 
measured  to  be  equal  to  1  inch,  then  its 
power  is  represented  as  '  x   100,'  and  so  on. 

Apparatus  and  Rkagexts. — Bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  for  the  clinical  use  of  the  in- 
strument, rather  than  as  a  means  of  histolo- 
gical research,  that  the  microscope  is  here 
considered,  the  actual  reagents  and  apparatus 
required  are  very  few.  The  following  are 
requisites  :  A  jmir  of  small  curved  scissors, 
a  pair  of  fine  pointed  forceps,  a  pair  of'  cover- 
glass  '  foixeps,  for  which  epilation  forceps 
are  admirably  adapted,  a  few  sharp  needles, 
mounted  in  handles,  those  with  cutting  edge 
being  preferable,  slides  and  cover-glasses, 
which  latter  cannot  be  too  thin,  several  camel's 
hair  brushes,  one  or  two  glass  rods,  lifter, 
bibulous  paper,  and  pipettes.  The  slides  and 
cover-glasses,  used  as  well  as  new,  are  best 
cleaned  by  immersing  them  for  several  hours 
in  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
washing  them  in  running  water  to  completely 
remove  the  acid.  They  should  be  kept  in 
covered  jars  containing  strong  methylated 
spirit. 

Except  for  the  examination  of  tumours  and 
new-growths,  which  may  re<iuire  hardening 
and  staining,  the  medical  man  chiefly  \vants 
a  microscope  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
vai-ious  secretions  and  discharges,  which  are 
mostly  of  a  fluid  nature,  and  do  not  require 
the  addition  of  any  medium  ;  but  should  any 


'  such  be  needed,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  inert,  and  as  nearly  as  possilde  of  the 
{  densitj'  of  the  blood-serum  with  which  the 
[  tissues  are  normally  moistened.  For  this 
j)urpose  a  ^  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
Bodmm,  or  a  8  per  cent,  solution  of  glycerine 
in  distilled  water,  to  which  a  few  crystals 
of  carbolic  acid  have  been  added  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  fimgi,  is  most  convenient. 

For  fixing  and  hardening  portions  of 
tissue  the  safest  method  is  to  immerse  pieces 
in  MiiUer's  fluid  (bichromate  of  potassium  2^, 
sulphate  of  sodir.m  1,  water  100)  or  in  2  per 
cent,  bichromate  of  ammonium  solution. 
The  fluid  must  be  constantly  changed  until 
it  remains  clear.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  pieces,  the  preparation  wiU  be  sutficiently 
fixed  in  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  When 
required  for  examination  the  pieces  should  be 
further  hardened  by  immersing  them  for  one 
to  several  days  in  strong  methylated  spirit. 
The  spirit  is  then  extracted  in  water  and  the 
pieces  soaked  in  mucilage  of  acacia  (B.P.) 
for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  they  are 
sectioned  by  means  of  an  ether  freezing  micro- 
tome, the  best  form  of  which  is  the  '  Wil- 
liams.' In  using  this  instrument  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  careful  that  the  knife-edge 
is  perfectly  parallel  to  the  plate.  The  gum 
having  been  dissolved  out  in  lukewarm  and 
afterwards  distilled  water,  the  sections  are 
stained.  This  is  best  done  with  one  of  the 
numerous  logwood  solutions,  and  afterwards 
with  some  red  or  red  and  yellow  dj'e  such 
as  picrocarmine  or  acid-rubin,  or  the  latter 
in  combination  with  acid-orange.  The  sec- 
tions are  then  mounted  either  in  an  aqueous 
or  a  resinous  medium.  If  the  former,  then 
after  having  been  '  cleared  up '  in  ^-^  gly- 
cerine solution,  they  are  best  permanentlj' 
preserved  in  Farrant's  medium.  If  the  latter, 
then,  after  having  been  dehydrated  in  alcohol, 
they  are  cleared  up  in  oil  of  cloves  and 
mounted  in  balsam  or  danimar  dissolved  in 
xylol,  benzol,  turpentine,  iVc. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  a 
practicable  procedure,  attainable  by  any  one 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  and  at  a  verj' 
moderate  cost. 

Space  does  not  permit  more  than  merely 
to  mention  the  more  elaborate  processes  of 
the  paraflin  and  celloidin  methods.  These 
not  only  require  more  time,  but  are  more 
costly  than  the  method  just  outlined.  Nor 
can  we  allude  to  the  numberless  methods  of 
staining  recjuisite  for  demonstrating  particu- 
lar elements,  but  we  append  a  few  formulae 
which  are  in  genera!  use  for  staining  sections 
and  cover-glass  preparations. 

1.  Ehrlich  ha-matoxylin  solution. — Dis- 
solve hffimatoxylin  crystals  l"5-2  grammes  in 
100  c.c.  absolute  alcohol ;  add  distilled  water 
and  glycerine  iiii  100  c.c,  glacial  acetic  5  c.c, 
and  as  much  potash  alum  as  the  mixture  will 
take  up.  Do  not  filter  and  expose  to  the  light 
until  the  solution  is  of  a  port-wine  hue.  When 
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'  ripe,'  add  a  few  drops  of  this  solution  to  a 
watchglassful  of  distilled  water.  The  sec- 
tions stained  red  are  transferred  to  tap  water, 
wherein  they  become  a  beautiful  blue. 

2.  Picrocarmine,  to  be  used  as  a  contrast 
stain,  is  better  purchased  than  made  ;  one  of 
the  most  efiicient  formulae  is  that  invented 
by  Ranvier. 

3.  Acid  rubin.^The  solid  pigment  is  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water.  A  few  drops  of  the 
strong  solution  to  a  watchglassful  of  distilled 
water. 

4.  Alkalinemethylene-blue  soliition. — Satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  1 
vol.,  KHO  (1-10,000  H'O)  3  vols. 

5.  Acid  methylene-blue  solution.  —  Satu- 
rated alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue,  1 
vol.,  acetic  acid  (0-3  per  cent.),  3  vols. 

Both  these  methylene-blue  solutions  are 
very  useful  for  micro-organisms,  either  in 
sections  or  in  cover-glasses.  If  the  alkaline 
be  not  successful,  the  acid  often  is. 

C.  Gram's  method. — Saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  gentian  violet,  10  c.c,  anilin  oil 
water,  100  c.c.  After  staining,  the  preparations 
are  treated  with  the  following  until  they  turn 
black  :  Iodine  1,  iodide  of  potassium  2,  water 
300 ;  then  with  alcohol ;  the  after-treatment 
being  the  same  as  for  other  section  or  cover- 
glass  preparations. 

7.  Stain  for  tubercle  bacillus  and  leprosy 
bacillus,  &c :  — 

(a.)  Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuch- 
sin  10  c.c. ;  carbolic  acid  in  5  per  cent, 
solution  100  c.c. 

(b)  Sulphuric  acid  20  c.c. ;  alcohol  30  c.c. ; 
water  100  c.c. ;  methylene  blue  to  satura- 
tion ;  filter. 

Cover-glass  preparations  are  made  by 
allowing  a  thin  stratum  of  fluid  to  dry  on  a 
cover-glass,  or  if  viscid — e.g.  sputum — by 
squeezing  a  small  quantity  flat  between  two 
glasses,  and  by  drawing,  not  pulling,  them 
apart.  The  layer  should  be  thin  and  even,  a 
mere  film.  The  '  cover  '  is  next  dried  in  air 
and  '  fixed  '  by  waving  it  two  or  three  times 
through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  covers 
may  then  be  stained  by  floating  them  on  any 
apjjropriate  solution,  or  bj'  the  method  for 
staining  tubercle  bacilli  as  described  below. 
See  Section  D,  Sputum. 

Clinical  Uses. — The  microscope  may  be 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  the  various 
discharges  and  secretions  frona  the  body, 
with  the  result  of  obtaining  information, 
■which,  though  often  of  but  imperfect  value, 
may  on  other  occasions  be  of  the  most  posi- 
tive and  precise  character,  determining  a 
diagnosis  which  without  it  would  be  uncer- 
tain. 

(A)  XTrine. — It  may  be  taken  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  that  perfectly  healthy,  fresh 
urine  should  have  no  visible  deposits.  A 
small  quantity  of  flocculent  mucus,  entan- 
gling a  few  epithelial  cells,  is,  however,  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  and  of  such  trifling 


importance  as  practically  to  come  within  4ho 
limits  of  health.  More  than  that  is  abnormal, 
and  demands  investigation.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  only  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
urine  after  it  is  passed,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  have  been  voided  as  such.  Occa- 
sionally absolutely  clear-looking  urine  may 
contain  tube-casts,  which  the  microscope 
only  can  detect. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  the  ago 
of  any  sample  of  urine  that  is  examined,  and, 
when  possible,  a  portion  of  the  whole  twenty - 
four  hours'  quantity  should  be  taken.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done,  what  is  passed  in  the 
morning  on  rising  should  be  chosen,  since  it 
is  in  such  a  specimen  that  certain  objects 
are  most  likely  to  be  present.  Frequently 
an  examination  for  several  successive  days 
may  be  necessary,  for  there  are  some  con- 
ditions of  kidney-disease  in  which  but  very 
few  casts  are  passed,  and  would  most  probably 
escape  one  examination  of  a  haphazard 
specimen.  The  urine  should  be  collected 
in  conical  glasses,  holding  about  four  otinces, 
which  must  be  scrupulously  clean,  and,  if  in 
frequent  use,  are  best  kept  in  a  closed  vessel 
of  water,  since  thereby  dust  is  prevented 
from  accumulating  at  the  bottom  ;  and  it  is 
well  to  pour  a  little  strong  nitric  acid  into 
such  glasses  occasionally,  to  effectually  re- 
move aU  dust  and  deposits,  subsequently,  of 
course,  thoroughly  washing  them  in  cold 
water.  The  urine  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
six  or  eight  hours  at  least  in  a  cool  place, 
and  be  covered  by  a  plate  of  glass  or  a  paper 
cap,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  dust.  With 
a  clean  glass  pipette  a  few  drops  of  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  fluid  may  be  removed.  A 
collecting-glass  has  been  invented  whereby 
the  lower  strata  of  urine  may  be  drawn  off 
from  the  bottom  by  a  tap  ;  but  a  pipette 
answers  all  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  con- 
venient to  have  the  glass  slide  to  which  the 
drops  are  transferred  provided  with  a  cell, 
made  by  a  very  thin  circle  of  gold  size, 
since  not  infrequently  large  casts  are  crushed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  cover-glass.  The  cell 
also  answers  the  purpose  of  confining  the 
fluid,  any  excess  of  which  can  be  removed 
with  blotting-paper.  Such  an  arrangement 
is  not  suitable  when  it  is  required  to  add  any 
reagents  to  the  specimen. 

The  following  objects  may  occur,  the  clini-\ 
cal  significance  of  which  is  treated  of  else- 
where : — • 

1.  Adventitious  matter,  dust,  dc. — Even 
with  the  greatest  care  in  collecting  and  pre- 
paration, foreign  bodies  are  extremely  apt  to 
be  met  with,  the  commonest  of  which  are 
hairs,  wool,  cotton  and  flax  fibres,  minute 
particles  of  feathers  or  wood,  starch -granules, 
sand,  and  oil-globules.  Resides  these,  a 
number  of  extraneous  substances  may  occur, 
such  as  sputum  and  faeces,  the  source  of 
which  is  obvious,  whilst  occasionally  sub- 
stances are  purposely  added  by  malingerers 
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or  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  deceit.  It  is 
ftbsolutely  essciitiiil  that  an  acquaintance 
with  the  microscopic  api)eai-ance  of  sucli 
objects  should  be  possessed  by  the  medical 
man. 

Z.  Mucus. — This  material  presents  itself 
as  linely  fjii'i'ihir  streaks  and  smears  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  shape,  often  mistaken  for 
casts,  and  occasionally  simulated  by  scratches 
on  the  slide  or  cover-<,'lass. 

3.  i:/'illi<hal  cells.  These  may  bo  derived 
from  all  parts  of  the  urinary  tract ;  and  they 
include  j,'landular  spheroidal  or  polyhedral 
cells,  from  the  kidney,  especially  the  con- 
\oluted  tubules ;  columnar  colls  from  the 
ureter  and  the  },'reater  portion  of  the  urethra  ; 
and  llatteued  tessclated  scales  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidneys,  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra. 
Verj'  larjje  polyf^onal  cells  of  the  same  variety 
come  from  the  vaj^ina.  The  vesical  epithe- 
lium is  very  variable  in  appearance,  but  is 
generally  either  flattened  or  pyriform,  of 
large  size,  and  not  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  scales  from  other  parts. 

4.  iS'yjcr;»rt<o^c)rt.  — S[)ermatozoa  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  urine,  without  being  of 
serious  importance.  Their  characteristic 
a|)pearance  is  not  easily  recognised  under  a 
magnifying  power  of  less  than  300  diameters. 

.').  Blood. — Blood-corpuscles  in  the  urine 
differ  considerably  from  their  normal  bicon- 
cave disc  shape,  and  may  shrink  into  irregu- 
larly shaped  particles,  b>it  usually  they  swell 
up  and  become  globular  in  appearauce,  these 
changes  being  due  to  alterations  in  the 
density  of  the  fluid.  Uiuler  such  circum- 
stances the  corpuscles  are  not  very  easy  of 
detection,  appearing  as  very  faint  yellowish 
rings,  and  if  but  very  few  in  number  may 
not  always  be  recognised  with  certainty, 
especially  as  there  are  many  other  objects, 
such  as  spores  of  fungi,  which  closely  re- 
semble thena.  If  the  blood  be  present  in 
moderate  (]uantity,  it  gives  a  characteristic 
colour  to  the  urine, 'which  suggests  the  pre- 
sence of  corpuscles.  The  discs  more  rapidly 
disappear  in  alkaline  than  acid  urine,  re- 
maining m  the  latter  for  a  considerable  time. 

6.  Lcucoci/tcs. — Bodies  identical  with  white 
blood-corpuscles  are  sometimes  seen  en- 
tangled in  the  shreds  of  nmcus  (mucotis  cor- 
puscles), or  may  be  derived  from  the  inflamed 
epithelial  stn-face ;  and,  if  present  in  large 
amount,  constitute  pus-corpuscles,  originating 
from  pyelitis,  cystitis,  urethritis,  loucorrluea, 
rui)ture  of  an  abscess  into  the  urinary  tract, 
and  other  conditions. 

7.  Portions  of  iicic-<jroiuths. ^CeWs.  fibres, 
and  other  elements,  from  cancerous  and 
other  neoplasms  of  the  urinary  organs  or 
adjacent  structures,  such  as  the  uterus  and 
the  rectum,  may  be  detected  in  the  urine ; 
but  it  is  very  seldom  tliat  the  diagnosis  of 
the  existence  of  these  new-growths  rests 
upon  their  recognition  uiulcr  such  circum- 
stances. .  I 


8.  Renal  tuhc-casts. — The  appearances, 
nature,  and  origin  of  these  bodies  have  been 
fully  treated  of  in  the  article  C.\sts. 

9.  Living  organisms.  —  Peifectly  fresh, 
healthy  urine  should  be  quite  free  from  living 
organisms,  but  very  shortly  after  being  passed 
various  forms  are  liable  to  be  met  with,  to 
some  of  which  the  alkaline  decomposition  of 
the  fluid  is  due.  Among  the  species  which 
gain  entrance  to  the  urine  after  it  is  voided, 
and  are  to  be  f'omid  in  almost  all  specimens 
after  a  few  hours  unless  sjjccial  precautions  be 
taken  to  exclude  them,  are  various  cocci,  of 
which  Micrococcus  urcse  (the  determining 
cause  of  the  annnoniacal  fermentation  of  the 
urea)  and  Sarcina  uroie  are  the  most  abundant, 
together  with  numerous  bacteria  and  bacilli, 
all  belonging  to  the  Schizomycetes  or  fission 
fungi.  In  saccharine  urme  yeast  fimgi 
(Saccharomyces  or  Torula  cerevisise)  are  very 
quickly  aiul  abundantly  developed ;  and  in 
.stale  diabetic  urine  after  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation has  ceased  menibers  of  the  group 
of  Hyi)homycctes  or  Moulds  are  to  be  found — 
e.y.Pcenicilliimiglaucum  and  species  of  Mucor. 
Certain  animal  forms,  infusoria  and  amrebse 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  faces,  have 
been  excei)tionally  found  in  urine  which  has 
become  alkaline  after  being  some  time 
passed. 

Micro-organisms  and  other  parasites  which 
are  seen  in  urine  as  it  comes  from  the  bladder 
are  usually  of  serious  import.  'I'hey  may 
have  been  introduced  ab  ex<?'a,asbyacatheter 
causing  the  urine  to  decompose  in  the  blad- 
der, or  may  have  escaped  into  the  urinary 
passages  as  the  sequence  of  specific  affections 
of  the  organs,  and  of  these  the  tubercle 
bacillus  is  the  most  characteristic.  Other 
forms  have  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
urine  in  nephritis,  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
and  typhoid  fever.  Certain  entozoa  are  oc- 
casionally found  in  the  urine,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  Filaria  sanguinis 
hominis  and  the  eggs  of  Bilharzia  h;emo- 
tobia.  Booklets  and  fragments  of  echino- 
cocci  from  rupture  of  hj-datid  cysts  into  the 
urinary  {)assages  may  sometimes  be  detected 
in  the  urine. 

10.  Fat. — In  the  condition  known  as  chy- 
luria,  large  quantities  of  fat  in  a  state  of  fine 
molecules  and  niimite  globules,  with  a  few 
leucocytes,  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  fre- 
quently embryos  of  the  filaria,  are  seen  by 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  In  extreme  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  kidney,  as  from  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  fat-granules  may  be  de- 
tected in  the  lirine.  The  possible  presence 
of  oil-globules  in  the  urine  after  the  passage 
of  a  catheter  should  be  remembered. 

11.  Salts. — The  solid  constituents  of  the 
m-ine,  which  are  normally  held  in  solution, 
are  apt  to  be  deposited  as  the  result  of  defi- 
nite disease,  or  may  occur  in  association  with 
states  on  the  border-land  between  it  and 
health,  or  nuiv  be  entirelv  due  to  fermentative 
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changes  in  the  secretion  after  it  has  been 
voided. 

These  various  precipitates  may  be  grouped 
as  amorphous,  colloidal,  and  crystalline, 
either  sajjarately  or  mixed,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  suthciently  abundant  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  naked  eye,  requiring,  however,  the 
microscope  for  their  complete  recognition. 

(i)  Amorj)hous. — As  a  concentrated  acid 
urine  cools  after  being  passed  there  will 
probably  be  thrown  down  a  granular  deposit, 
ranging  in  tint  from  a  faint  pink  or  cream 
colour  to  a  deep  red,  the  well-known  '  brick- 
dust  '  precipitate  of  urates — quadrurates  of 
Bence- Jones  and  Eoberts— of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, and  ammonium,  and  occasionally 
of  calcium  and  magnesium.  The  coloration 
of  these  substances  is  owing  to  their  associa- 
tion with  the  urinary  pigments.  Later, 
during  the  '  alkaline  fermentation '  a  white 
deposit  falls  of  tribasic  calcic  phosjihafe, 
which  may  also  be  thrown  down  in  acid  urine. 
Under  the  microscope,  these  bodies  appear 
as  shapeless  granules  in  masses,  with  no 
distinctive  ajipearances  except  as  regards 
colour — not  always  absolute — and  the  solu- 
bility of  the  urates  on  applying  heat,  which 
does  not  dissolve  the  phosphates. 

(ii)  Colloidal. — Under  certain  as  yet  un- 
ascertained physical  conditions  ^  but  of 
which  some  degree  of  viscidity  appears  to 
be  one— the  urinary  solids  tend  to  deposit  in 
spheroidal,  ovoid,  or  dumb-bell  form,  which, 
falling  short  of  the  definite  regularity  of 
crystals,  are  known  as  subniorphous  or 
colloidal.  The  most  frequent  salt  thus  to 
occur  is  the  calcic  oxalate  as  well-marked 
dumb-bells  in  acid  urine ;  much  less  com- 
monly the  calcic  sulphate  ;  also  in  acid  urine, 
and  the  calcic  carbonate,  both  as  dumb-bells 
and  spheres,  in  an  alkaline  fluid.  Mere 
microscopic  examinations  maybe  insufficient 
to  distinguish  these  substances  from  one 
another ;  and  their  behaviour  to  reagents, 
such  as  the  solubility  of  the  first  mentioned 
and  the  insolubility  of  the  second  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solubility  of  the  car- 
bonate and  the  insolubility  of  the  oxalate  in 
acetic  acid,  must  be  ascertained.  Sodium 
and  ammonium  urates  may  occur  in  alka- 
line urine  as  spheres  or  ovoids,  rarely  as 
dumb-bells,  and  sometimes  as  spiny  sphe- 
roids, the  so-called  '  hedgehog  crystals.' 

(iii)  Crystalli7ie.  —  Uric  acid,  which  in 
excess  forms  cayenne-pepper-like  grains,  or 
gravel,  is  remarkablj'  variable  in  the  crystal- 
line shapes  it  assumes  when  deposited  from 
acid  urine ;  typically  occurring  as  hexagonal 
plates  and  four- sided  rhombs,  but  often 
ovoid,  lozenge,  barrel,  or  comb  shaped,  singly 
or  aggregated  into  irregular  or  rosette-like 
masses,  and  of  the  greatest  diversity  in  size. 
Owing  to  the  affinity  of  the  urinary  pigments 
for  uric  acid  and  its  salts,  such  crystals  are 
always  slightly  tinted — straw-colour  to  pale 
bro\vn,  but  are  colourless  when   chemically 


pure.  Further  characteristics  of  these 
crystals  are  their  solubility  in  liquor  potassse, 
and  the  purple  colour  which  they  give  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia  after  evaporating 
with  nitric  acid  (the  murexide  test). 

Calcic  oxalate,  found  also  in  acid  urine, 
especially  after  the  ingestion  of  rhubarb, 
tomatoes,  and  certain  other  articles  of  food, 
occurs  as  octahedra  composed  of  two  four- 
sided  pyramids  placed  base  to  base,  appear- 
ing when  seen  in  the  short  diameter  as  a 
square  marked  by  two  bright  cross  lines  ;  they 
are  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  but  unaffected  by 
heat,  acetic  acid,  or  liquor  potassse. 

Aminonio-magnesium  or  trijyle  phosphates 
are  deposited  in  alkaline  or  very  faintly  acid 
urine  as  triangular  prisms  with  bevelled 
ends,  of  varying  lengths ;  when  very  short 
simulating  the  oxalate  of  lime  octahedra, 
and  when  long  known  as  the  '  coffin  lid  '  or 
'  knife  rest '  form.  Stellate  feathery  crystals 
of  the  same  substance  have  been  seen. 

Neutral  calcic  phosphate  occurs  as  pris- 
matic or  wedge- shaped  crystals  arranged  in 
very  characteristic  rosettes.  Khombic  tab- 
lets of  basic  magnesium  phosfjliate  are  very 
occasionally  met  with. 

Calcium,  sulphate,  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
appears  as  long  needles. 

Hijrpiiric  acid,  also  of  very  exceptional 
occurrence  in  human  urine,  assumes  the 
form  of  four-sided  prisms. 

12.  Exceptional  substances.  —  Cystin 
forms  regular  hexagonal  tablets  of  various 
size,  which  are  usually  laid  one  on  the 
other ;  much  less  often  it  appears  as  square 
prisms. 

Leucin  as  it  occurs  in  the  urine  is  impure, 
and  appears  as  yellowish  highly  refracting 
spheres,  almost  like  oil-globules  and  tending 
to  aggregate.     See  Leucin. 

Tyrosin,  which  usually  accompanies  the 
preceding,  forms  tufts  of  very  fine  needles. 

Hoimatoidin,  derived  from  the  hiemo- 
globm  and  associated  with  the  escape  of 
blood  into  the  urinary  tract,  has  been  found 
as  minute  yellow  or  reddish  acicular  crystals. 

Indifjo  has  been  seen  in  decomposing 
urine,  both  as  blue  needle-shaped  crystals 
and  as  amorphous  granules.  '  * 

For  the  simple  detection  of  most  of  the 
above-mentioned  objects  no  reagents  are 
necessary  ;  but  the  more  transparent  bodies, 
such  as  casts  and  epithelial  cells,  are  often 
j  rendered  easier  of  detection  by  slightly  tint- 
ing the  field  with  a  drop  of  magenta  solution 
or  tincture  of  iodine.  The  crystalline  de- 
posits, may  be  preserved  by  mounting  in 
Canada  balsam  or  Farrant's  medium,  sub- 
sequent to  washing  in  spirit  and  turpentine ; 
but  attempts  to  keep  for  any  time  either 
casts,  or  epithelium,  are  usually  very  unsatis- 
factory, though  of.casionally  successful  in 
'  very  weak  carbolised  glycerine  solution. 
I  (B)  Faeces. — It  is  not  often  that  the 
matters  passed  by  the  bowel  are  submitted 
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to  microscopic  examiimtion — not  so  often 
perhaps  as  they  shoiiUl  he.  The  (^ro:iter  bulk 
of  the  motions  appears  to  consist  microscopic- 
ally of  amorplious  granular  substance  of  no 
special  character,  consisting  for  tlie  most 
part  of  dead  epithelial  cells  shed  from  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  masses  of  semi- 
diLrestcd  jiroti'id  and  other  matters. 

The  distinctly  recoj,'nisable  objects  are  : 

(ii)  Those  derived  from  the  food  -  con- 
stituents whicli  have  escaped  dijjestion  or 
are  indij^cstible.  and  obviously  vary  consider- 
ably with  the  diet.  Such  are  starch-f:franules 
and  shreds  of  vcfjetable-tissuc,  both  cells  and 
libres ;  oil-grlobulcs,  elastic  and  nniscular 
fibres — the  latter  exiiibiting  but  faint  indica- 
tions of  striation,  and  filaments  of  areolar 
tissue.  An  excessive  proportion  of  any  of 
these,  making  due  allowance  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  diet,  would  suggest  some  flaw 
in  their  digestion  demanding  investigation. 
All  occur  to  some  extent  in  normal  fieces, 
and,  like  most  of  the  constituents,  are  more 
or  less  bile-stained. 

(d)  Certain  crystalline  substances  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found ;  some  are  food-deriva- 
tives, and  unless  in  abundance  are  to  be 
regarded  as  normal,  whilst  others  are  of 
pathological  significance.  Among  the  former 
are  acicular  crystals,  commonly  aggregated  in 
tufts,  of  the  higiier  fatty  acids  in  combination 
with  calcimn  and  magnesium.  Occurring  in 
all  firces,  they  are  specially  abundant  when 
the  bile  is  excluded  from  the  intestine,  or 
when  there  is  a  large  amount  of  fat  in  the  food, 
as  in  a  milk  diet.  Crystals  of  cholesterin 
are  rarely  seen  in  the  stools,  and  leucin  and 
lyrosin  probably  not  at  all.  Calcic  salts,  of 
which  the  oxalate  is  the  most  frequent,  but  also 
the  phosphate,  and  occasionally  the  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  lactate,  are  seen,  presenting  the 
same  microscopic  appearance  of  crystalline 
and  colloid  form  described  in  the  preceding  ' 
section.  Their  significance  is  uncertain,  but 
some  at  least  appear  to  be  more  abundant 
in  catarrhal  states  of  the  bowel ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  in  respect  to  crystals  of 
the  trii)le  or  ammonio-magnesian  pliosphate 
which  are  frequently  met  with  in  Huid  stools. 
Ha?matoidin  crystals  in  the  ficces  are  to  be 
considered  of  morbid  import,  occurring  as 
thej'  do  in  association  with  gastro-intestinal 
haemorrhage;  and  the  Cliarcot-Lej-den  cr\-s- 
tals,  similar  to  those  found  in  sputum,  are  of 
occasional  occurrence  in  the  stoals  of  typhoid 
fever  and  phthisis. 

(y)  Among  the  tissue -elements  derived 
from  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  which  are 
found  in  the  evacuations,  ei)itiielium  cells — 
colunniar  andgoblet  cells— arealvvays present, 
having  all  ap])earanccs  from  cliaracteristic 
individual  cells  but  slightly  altered,  such  as 
are  shed  in  catarrh,  to  shrunken  and  de-  . 
generated  cells  singly,  or  amorphous  masses. 
They  are  frequently  yellowish  fcom  bile- 
staining.     Red   blood-coi'puscles    and   leuco-  ' 


cytes  are  seldom  seen,  the  former  being 
rapidly  disintegrated  among  the  fn-cal  mat- 
ters, and  the  latter  only  being  appreciably 
present  when  there  is  ulceration  of  the 
bowel,  or  an  abscess  has  burst  into  the  canal. 
AVhen  the  corpuscles  cannot  bo  recognised, 
blood  may  be  detected  by  the  hiemin  crys- 
tals, which  form  after  healing  a  fragment  of 
the  dried  fieces,  with  a  grain  or  two  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  in  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid. 

(<^)  The  numerous  living  organisms,  vege- 
table and  animal,  which,  infesting  the  in- 
testines, nuiy  bo  found  in  the  faeces,  are  enu- 
merated and  described  in  the  articles.  Intes- 
tines, Diseases  of:  17.  Micro-organisms  of; 
and  20.  Parasites  of.  For  the  detection  of 
the  various  bacilli,  the  film  of  fiecal  matter 
dried  on  the  cover-glass  should  be  soaked  lor 
some  time  in  solutions  of  the  appropriate 
dyes,  such  as  methylene  blue,  fuchsin,  &.e. 
See  Microorganisms. 

To  investigate  these,  it  is  merely  sufficient 
to  flatten  out,  by  means  of  slight  pressure 
on  the  cover-glass,  a  small  portion  of  the 
motion,  in  a  drop  of  some  indifferent  medium, 
such  as  a  1  per  cent,  saline  solution  or  very 
dilute  glycerine.  The  micro-organisms  are 
best  examined  as  '  cover-glass  preparations,' 
as  described  above  and  in  Section  D  on  the 
Sputum ;  or  in  some  of  the  sediment  re- 
moved by  a  pipette,  after  a  small  portion  of 
the  fiEcal  matter  has  been  shaken  up  with 
a  large  excess  of  distilled  water,  and  allowed 
to  stand. 

(C)  Vomit. — This  should  be  examined  as 
soon  as  possible  after  expulsion,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  the  presence  of  all  kinds  of  extra- 
neous matter  sliould  be  borne  in  mind. 
Small  portions  may  be  spread  out  in  dilute 
glycerine ;  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  shake 
up  the  matter  with  distilled  water,  and  take 
up  a  few  drops  of  the  mixture  with  a 
pipette. 

As  in  the  faeces,  the  ejected  contents  of  the 
stomach  consist  mici'oscopically  of  masses 
and  flakes  of  matei-ial  presenting  no  morpho- 
logical characters,  as  well  as  food-particles 
in  varying  stages  of  digestive  disintegration, 
with  consecjuent  loss  of  distinctive  features. 
It  is  imi)ossible  to  gi\e  any  accurate  de- 
scription of  these  substances,  but  those  which 
are  to  be  recognised  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tamty  are  fat  globules,  muscular,  elastic,  and 
areolar  tissue  fibres,  starch-granules,  and 
shreds  of  vegetable  tissue.  Epithelial  cells, 
both  squamous  and  columnar,  and  occasional 
red  and  white  blood -corpuscles,  may  also  be 
detected.  The  micro-organisms  are  very 
variable,  but  on  the  whole  are  less  numerous 
than  in  the  intestines,  the  acid  medium  of 
the  stomach  being  less  favourable  to  their 
development ;  and  it  is  more  particularly 
when  the  food  is  imdnly  delayed  in  the 
stomach,  as  in  gastro-ectasis.  that  they  are 
to  be  found.     Several  species  of  yeast  fungi. 
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■which  cause  the  various  fermentations  of 
carbohydrates,  producing  alcohol,  lactic  and 
butyric  acids,  &c.,  are  perhaps  the  most 
iiDundant,  although  micrococci,  bacilli,  and 
sarcinsB  are  to  be  met  with,  especially  the 
last  named.  Fragments  of  new-growths, 
cancer-cells,  &c.,  are  occasionally  seen. 

(D)  Sputum. — In  the  examination  of  the 
expectoration  the  microscope  is  often  of  great 
value,  as  thereby  the  exact  nature  of  the 
morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  may  be  deter- 
m.ined.  Small  shreds  of  the  sputum  should 
be  separated  and  spread  out  on  the  slide,  and 
covered  at  once ;  sometimes  a  drop  of  a  watery 
solution  of  methylene  blue  is  required  to  ren- 
der more  evident  some  of  the  very  transparent 
objects.  It  is  obvious  that  the  expectoration 
is  liable  to  contain  all  kinds  of  objects  that 
have  not  come  from  the  lungs  —fragments  of 
food,  epithelial  scales  from  the  tongue  and 
mouth,  hairs,  &c. ;  but,  excluding  all  such 
bodies,  the  sputum  consists  of  a  menstruum 
of  viscid  mucus,  which  is  hardly  recognisable 
under  the  microscope,  except  as  a  very  finely 
granular  film,  entangled  in  which  are  innu- 
merable air-bubbles  of  all  sizes,  with  a  few 
leucocytes,  and  occasionally  a  few  squamous 
and  more  or  less  distinctly  ciliated  epi- 
thelium cells  from  the  air-passages.  If  a 
drop  of  acetic  acid  be  floated  in  beneath  the 
cover -glass,  the  mucus  assumes  a  finely 
striated  appearance,  and  the  nuclei  of  the 
cells  are  rendered  very  distinct.  With  -all 
degrees  of  catarrh  and  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  tract  the  number  of  leucocytes  and 
epithelial  cells  becomes  more  and  more 
abundant,  with  occasional  red  blood -cor- 
puscles, which  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  pulmonary  hiEmorrhage,  and  oil- 
globules  liberated  from  cells  that  have  imder- 
gone  fatty. degeneration.  When  the  lung  is 
actually  breaking  down,  fragments  of  pul- 
monary tissue  may  be  readily  recognised 
under  the  microscope  by  the  characteristic 
elastic  fibres,  which  frequently  retain  the 
arrangement  they  normally  have  in  the  walls 
of  the  air-cells.  They  are  rendered  especially 
distinct  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by 
previously  boiling  the  sputum  for  a  short 
time  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  (20  grains 
to  the  ounce),  which  clears  up  other  matter, 
leaving  the  elastic  tissue  untouched.  Vege- 
table fibres  derived  from  the  food,  and  which 
also  resist  the  action^  of  the  alkali,  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  lung-tissue.  Fibres  of 
connective  tissue,  and  particles  of  cartilage 
from  the  bronch  i,  may  occasionally  be  detected 
in  destructive  lung-disease. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  epithelium, 
there  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  flattened 
tesselated  scales,  with  large  nuclei,  derived 
from  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  and  more  fre- 
quently spheroidal  or  elliptical  nucleated 
cells,  also  supposed  to  come  from  the  alveoli. 
These  often  contain  granules  of  pigment,  or 
of  soot  or   metallic    dusts  which  have  been 


inhaled,  or  their  granular  protoplasm  may 
be  almost  completely  replaced  by  fat  granules 
and  globules.  Their  real  significance  is  un- 
certain, but  they  are  surely  pathological. 
Microscopic  fibrinous  casts  of  the  ultimate 
bronchioles  and  air-vesicles  are  seen  in  the 
sputa  of  acute  pneiuiionia,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion known  as  plastic  bronchitis.    See  Casts. 

Apparently  associated  with  pulmonary 
haemorrhage,  may  be  seen  in  the  expectora- 
tion objects  somewhat  resembling  starch- 
granules — corpora  a^nylacea — though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  really  amyloid  in 
composition.  In  the  sputum  of  asthma  and 
capillary  bronchitis,  and  less  often  of  pneu- 
monia, peculiar  spiral  bodies  are  sometimes 
seen  even  with  the  naked  eye,  and  frequently 
of  considerable  length  ;  they  would  seem  to 
be  composed  of  mucin  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, and  are  known  as  Curschmann's 
spirals.  Epithelial  cells  are  apt  to  be  en- 
tangled among  the  finer  fibrils  which  twist 
around  the  central  spiral  thread  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Various  crystals  may  be  found  in  the 
sputum  in  disease,  and  those  termed  Charcot- 
Leyden  crystals  are  the  most  peculiar.  Occur- 
ring in  the  expectoration  of  an  asthmatic 
paroxysm,  and  also  in  bronchitis,  they  appear 
as  colourless  elongated  flattened  octahedra, 
very  variable  in  size,  and  soluble  in  warm 
water,  mineral  and  acetic  acids,  and  alkalis, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
chloroform.  Their  exact  nature  and  compo- 
sition are  unknown,  but  they  are  probably 
derived  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bron- 
chioles. Crystals  of  hsmatoidin,  indicative 
of  previous  haemorrhage  into  the  air-passages, 
with  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  blood ; 
of  cholesterin  and  salts  of  the  fatty  acids, 
showing  caseous  degeneration  of  inflamma- 
tory products  ;  also  leucin  and  tyrosin,  and 
occasionally  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  ammonio- 
magnesium  phosphate — all  these  may  be 
seen,  but  are  of  no  great  diagnostic  value. 

The  examinalion  of  the  sputum  for  micro- 
organisms, especially  the  bacillus  tuberculosis, 
has  become  a  matter  of  routine,  and  affords 
valuable  diagnostic  information.  Among  the 
various  methods  of  procedure  which  have 
been  recommended,  the  following  is  here 
selected  as  a  convenient  example  of  the 
'  cover-glass  preparation.' 

Take  up  with  forceps  the  cover- glass,  the 
sputum-layer  being  uppermost,  and  drop 
thereon  with  a  pipette  just  enough  of  solu- 
tion a  {see  formula  7,  p.  1350)  to  form  a  com- 
plete layer,  and  heat  it  over  a  spirit-lamp 
flame  until  it  begins  to  boil.  Then,  having 
thrown  off  the  staining  solution,  press  the 
cover-glass  lightly  between  two  folds  of  filter- 
paper.  Next  immerse  the  red-stained  cover- 
glass  in  solution  b  for  a  few  seconds.  This 
done,  wash  it  in  water  to  neutralise  the  acid. 
The  sputum-layer  should  now  be  of  a  pale 
blue  tint  (if  any  red  remain  the  process  must 
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be  repefttcil).  The  covcr-'jlass  should  then 
be  dried  on  bhittini^-jjaper,  luul  finally  dehy- 
drated by  waving'  it  to  and  fro  a  few  times 
tliroiigh  the  spirit-lamp  llame.  The  prepara- 
tion is  finished  by  uiountin;^  it  in  balsam. 
The  time  re(]nired  for  prepariii;,',  staining, 
and  demonstrating  tubercle  bacilli  in  sputum 
by  this  method  need  not  be  longer  than 
three  minutes. 

Besides  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  diplococci 
of  pneumonia  and  (though  rarely)  actinomj'- 
cosis  and  species  of  protozoa,  are  to  be  found. 
Fragments  of  echinococciis  cyst  and  booklets, 
as  well  as  the  ova  of  Bilharzia  htematobium, 
may  be  detected. 

(K)  Blood. — The  microscopic  examination 
of  the  blood  is  concerned  witli  (a)  the  formed 
elements  of  that  fluid,  and  (b)  foreign  bodies 
which  may  have  been  developed  in  it  or  have 
gained  entrance  to  the  stream. 

(a)  As  regards  the  former,  the  red  and  white 
corpuscles  and  blood-plates,  they  may  be  al- 
tered in  (piantity  or  in  character.  The  method 
of  emnneration  of  the  corpuscles  is  elsewhere 
described  {sec  H.emacytometer)  ;  by  it  are 
detected  the  conditions  known  as  polycy- 
tha'niia  (excess  of  red  corpuscles)  and  oligo- 
cytha.'mia  (deficiency  of  the  same),  leuco- 
cythu'niia  or  leukaemia  (permanent  excess  of 
white  corpuscles)  and  leucocytosis  (a  transient 
excess  in  their  number).  Variations  in  the 
number  of  blood-plates  are  less  easily  de- 
tected, and  the  significance  of  such  is  imper- 
fectly known,  but  an  excess  has  been  noted 
in  pregnanc3'  and  some  chronic  maladies, 
whilst  in  fever  they  are  said  to  be  fewer ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  normal  pro- 
poition  to  the  other  corpuscles  has  been  accu- 
rately determined.  See  Blood,  Morbid  Con- 
ditions of. 

Much  care  is  recpiired  for  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  changes  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  corpuscles,  since  these  ele- 
ments, especially  the  red,  are  very  susceptible 
of  alterations  of  form  determined  by  an  in- 
creased or  diminished  density  of  the  jilasma, 
tending  to  swell  up  and  lose  their  bicon- 
cavity  or  to  become  crenated  or  even  stellate. 
Some  of  these  changes  may  take  place  after 
the  blood  has  been  drawn  from  the  body,  due 
to  want  of  ])roper  precautions  in  maintaming 
the  normal  conditions,  or  are  even  wholly  ; 
post-mortem  eflects.  Apart  from  these  acci- 
dental alterations,  very  definite  differences 
from  the  standard  size  of  the  corpuscles  have 
been  noted,  varying  from  a  l\\\vA{microcijtes) 
to  double  that  of  the  normal  diameter  {yuacro- 
ci/tcs).  These  varieties  may  be  of  very  teni- 
porory  duration,  and  their  explanation  is 
unknown ;  but  they  are  more  prone  to  occur  in 
such  blood-states  as  chlorosis  and  pernicious 
aniemia,  in  certain  toxic  conditions,  and  in 
burns.  More  noticeable  are  extreme  altera- 
tions in  the  shape  of  the  red  coi-puscles  ;  seen 
at  the  maximum  in  pernicious  an*mia, 
though  also  met  with  in  severe  chlorosis  or 


other  cachectic  states,  as  the  cancerous.  In 
place  of  the  normal  flattened  discs  the  cor- 
puscles may  be  oval,  tailed,  reniforni,  or  of 
irregular  contour,  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to 
an  exaggerated  protojilasiuic  contractility : 
to  this  condition  the  term  ^ioiliilorijtoaiis  is 
api)lied.  Nucleated  cells  tinged  with  hffimo- 
gloi)in,  and  representing  interincdiato  stages 
between  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  are  to 
be  found  in  such  profouiiil  blood-affections 
as  leukaniia.  Structural  perversions  of 
the  leucocytes  recognisable  by  the  micro- 
scope refer  chiefly  to  the  behaviour  of  these 
bodies  with  staining  agents,  particularly  eosin, 
as  well  as  considerable  differences  in  their 
size,  .attempts  have  been  made,  thougli  of 
doubtful  certainty,  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  forms  of  leukannia,  and  between  these 
affections  and  Hodgkin's  disease,  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  extent  to  which  the  proto- 
plasmic granules  of  the  leucocytes  take  the 
eosin  staining.  Those  cells  \\  hich  exhibit  the 
gi-eatest  preference  for  the  dye  are  termed 
'  eosinophile,'  and  are  supposed  to  indicate  in 
proportion  to  their  number  a  true  leuka- 
niia  rather  than  a  temporary  leucocytosis. 
But  identical  cells  have  been  found  in  condi- 
tions quite  apart  from  leukaemia,  and  their 
diagnostic  value  is  very  uncertain.  As  is 
well  known,  the  red  corpuscles  of  healthy 
blood  after  being  shed  tend  to  run  into  roi;- 
leaux;  but  in  some  diseases  no  such  tendency 
is  observed,  and  the  cells  remain  entirely 
separate  or  aggregated  into  irregular  heaps. 

{h)  Among  the  adventitious  bodies  found 
in  the  blood  are  pigment-granules  and 
masses,  often  free  but  sometimes  included 
in  the  white  corpuscles,  and  constituting  the 
condition  known  as  melanamia,  as  seen  in 
severe  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers. 
Colourless  octohedral  crystals,  similar  to  if 
not  identical  with  those  described  in  the 
previous  section  as  Charcot-Leyden  crystals, 
liave  been  said  to  occur  in  Icuka^niic  blood, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  due  to 
post-mortem  change. 

The  most  important  objects  of  this  group 
ar&iwholly  extraneous  in  origin,  namely,  para- 
sites, both  micro-organisms  and  members  of 
the  class  Vermes.  To  the  former  belong  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle,  anthrax,  glanders,  typhoid 
fever,  malarial  fever,  the  streptococci  of  ery- 
sipelas, and  spirillum  of  relapsing  fever — all 
described  elsewhere.  The  two  higher  hsema- 
tozoa,  namely,  Distoma  luematobium,  ova 
and  perfect  worm,  and  Filaria  sanguinis- 
hominis,  are  also  fully  treated  of  under  other 
headings. 

To  examine  blood,  the  finger,  having  been 
carefully  cleansed,  should  be  pricked  in  its 
extensor  aspect  with  a  lancet-needle  without 
being  scjueezed  or  constricted  by  ligature,  &c. 
The  cover-glass  should  be  just  touched  at  its 
centre  with  the  blood-drop,  and  then  ])ressed 
very  lightly  on  the  slide,  so  that  a  thin  and 
uniform    layer   is    obtained.      It   is   of    tha 
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greatest  importance  that  the  slide  and  cover- 
glass  should  be  perfectly  clean,  for  otherwise 
crenation  sets  in  very  rai:)idly.  A  ring  of 
some  indifferent  oleaginous  material,  such  as 
thin  vaseline,  applied  round  the  edge  of  the 
cover-glass  will  prevent  evaporation,  and  keep 
the  blood  fresh  for  many  horns.  For  the  ex- 
amination of  fresh  blood  this  is  suthcient, 
but  for  permanent  preparations  the  following 
technique  is  advisable.  Expose  the  cover- 
glasses  with  their  thin  films  of  blood  to  the 
vapour  of  1  to  2  per  cent,  osmic  acid  for 
some  minutes.  Then  dry  them  thoroughly  by 
])lacing  them  in  front  of  a  good  tire  carefully 
protected  (e.g.  under  a  watch-glass)  from 
dust,  &c.  They  may  then  be  stained  bj'  float- 
ing them  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  fuchsin, 
or  of  phenol-fuchsin  (sre  formula  7),  and  then 
contrast  stained  with  alkaline  methjlene blue 
[see  formula  4).  Other  good  second  stains  are 
phenol-methylene  blue,  phenol-iodine  green 
(made  up  like  phenol-fuchsin),  anilin  oil,  or 
gentian  violet.  The  red  corpuscles  pick  up 
the  red  dye,  and  the  leucocytes  the  blue  or 
green.  In  any  case  the  blood-plates  will  be 
stained,  though  they  are  best  seen  if  the 
cover-glass  be  treated  by  Gram's  method. 
Eosm  is  frequently  used  for  staining  blood 
films,  and  a  convenient  formula  is  eosin 
(soluble  in  water)  1  grm.,  alcohol  CO  c.c, 
water  160  c.c.  When  the  cover-glasses  are 
sufficiently  stained  they  may,  after  removing 
the  superfluous  fluid  with  bibulous  paper,  be 
dried  in  the  flame  and  mounted,  but  it  is 
better  to  pass  them  tlirough  absolute  alcohol 
very  quickly,  then  mop  up  on  filter  ])aper, 
pass  through  flame,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
A  similar  method  of  using  various  dyes  is 
suitable  for  the  demonstration  of  micro- 
organisms in  the  blood. 

(F)  Milk. — A  drop  of  milk,  placed  on  a 
slide  and  covered  with  a  thin  glass,  discloses 
on  examination  fatty  granides  and  globules 
of  all  sizes,  with  sharply  defined  outlines,  and 
kept  separate  from  one  another  by  surround- 
ing invisible  films  of  proteid  matter.  In  the 
milk  secreted  immediately  before  and  imme- 
diately after  delivery  will  be  seen  colostrum 
corpuscles,  and  a  few  leucocytes  and  occasional 
e))ithelial  cells.  Pathogenic  bacilli,  of  which 
bacillus  tuberculosis  is  the  most  important, 
have  been  demonstrated  in  milk. 

(G)  Morbid  Discharges. — The  micro- 
scope is  frequently  of  value  in  examining 
discharges  from  surfaces — for  instance,  in 
leucorrhoea ;  or  fi-om  abscesses  which  may 
have  burst.  In  the  latter  cases,  besides  the 
pus-cells,  fragments  of  tissue  may  be  seen, 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  abscess;  or 
the  existence  of  a  new-growth  may  be  mani- 
fested by  finding  small  portions  in  the 
discharge.  Vaginal  secretions,  especially  in 
catarrhal  states,  in  addition  to  numerous 
leucocytes,  are  apt  to  contain  an  infusorian, 
the  Trichomonas  vaginalis,  an  oval-tailed 
animalcule  of  about  the  size  of  a  white  blood- 


corpuscle  provided  with  flagella  and  cilia  ; 
micrococci  are  usually  abundant.  The 
microscopic  objects  in  the  seminal  fliiid  are 
the  spermatozoa,  which  may  be  deficient  in 
number,  the  seminal  cells  from  which  they 
are  developed,  squamous  and  columnar  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  occasionally  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  Charcot-Leyden 
crystals,  the  last-named  being  probably  only 
formed  after  the  preparation  has  stood  some 
hours. 

The  different  morbid  exudations  from 
serous  surfaces  exhibit  leucocytes  and  red 
blood-cor|)uscles,  fattj'  granules,  and  crystals 
of  hfematoidin,  cholesterin,  and  fats  in  vary- 
ing abundance.  Certain  micro-organisms 
which  invariably  accompany  suppuration, 
namely,  micrococci,  as  well  as  bacilli  of  tu- 
bercle, and  also  actinomycosis,  may  be  de- 
monstrated by  cover-glass  preparations  as 
above  described. 

(H)  Contents  of  Cysts. — These  are  for 
the  most  jjart  fluid  or  gelatinous,  and  leave 
very  little  for  microscopic  examination,  be- 
sides a  varying  number  of  red  and  white 
blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  of  various 
kinds.  Exception  must  be  made  to  the 
echinococcus  booklets  of  hydatid  cysts,  the 
hairs  of  dermoid  cysts,  the  fatty  matter  of 
sebaceous  cysts,  and  cholesterine  crystals,  so 
commonly  met  with  in  ovaiian,  and  indeed 
in  all  forms  of  cysts. 

(I)  New-Growths. — The  microscopical 
characters  of  tumours  are  fully  described 
under  the  heads  of  Cancer  and  Tdmours. 

(K)  Parasites. — The  value  of  the  micro- 
scope for  the  detection  of  micro-organisms  in 
the  different  situations  in  which  they  occur 
has  been  already  referred  to.  Scarcely  less 
useful  is  the  instrument  for  the  recognition 
of  the  various  species  of  Tinea  and  Pediculi 
which  infest  the  skin  and  hairs.  See  Epi- 
phytic Skix-Diseases. 

(L)  Adulterations  of  Pood,  Drugs, 
&C. — By  means  of  the  microscope  many  im- 
purities and  adulterations  may  be  discovered, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  uurecognised. 
The  following  substances  which  are  exten- 
sively used  are  at  once  detected  imder  the 
microscope,  and  many  of  them  in  this  way 
only — namely,  starch  of  various  kinds,  im- 
properly added  to  cocoa  and  mustard ;  leaves 
of  willow  or  plum,  substituted  for  tea ;  chicory, 
a  root  of  a  species  of  dandelion,  mixed  with 
coffee  ;  sand  with  sugar ;  red  lead  with  cay- 
enne pepper  ;  and  many  pigments — indigo, 
Venetian  rod,  umber,  turmeric ;  as  well  as 
different  salts,  sulphate  and  cai'bonate  of 
lime. 

(M)  Medico-Legal  Inquiries.— Stains 
of  blood,  semen,  &c.  on  clothing  should  be 
moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  distiUed  water 
or,  better  still,  a  j  per  cent,  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  scraped  with  a  sharp 
knife  ;  and  the  fluid  then  transferred  to 
a   glass    slide,   and  examined   in    the   usual 
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Drawings  illustrating  Common  Objects  seen  with  the  Microscope  in  MnUcine. 
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manner.  Tho  microscopical  clianictors  of 
.spermatozoa  and  blood  have  been  alieady 
referred  to. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FIGURES. 

Fig.  93. — Red  blood-coq)us(lrs — human. 

a.  Noriiiiil,  sinj^ly  niul  in  rouleaux,  h.  Cre- 
natod  and  shrunk  from  drying  or  troatment 
with  a  i-oncentrated  lluid.  c.  Distended  and 
globuhir  from  absorption  of  water. 
Fig.  94. — Leucocytes.  Pus,  mucous  or  white  blood- 
corpuscles. 

a.  Normal,      b.  After  treatment  with  acetic 
acid;  nuclei  very  distinct. 
Fig.  95.— Epithelial  cells. 

a.  Scaly,  from  mouth.vagina,  &c.  h.  Columnar 
and   goblet,  from   gastro-intestinal   canal,      c. 
Ciliated,  from  air-passages,     d.  Irregular  and 
transitional  forms  from  urinary  tract. 
Fig.  90. — Spermatozoa. 
Fig.  97. — Hooklets  of  echinococcus. 
Fig.  98.— Crystals. 

a.  Hiematoidin.    b.  Ha;min.    c.  Charcot-Ley- 
den  crystals. 
Fig.  99.— Milk. 

a.  Colostrum-corpuscles,  b.  Oil-globules,  very 
variable  in  size,  and  with  sharply  defined  out- 
line. 
Fig.  100. — Objects  seen  in  vomited  matter. 

a.  Muscle-fibres  partially  digested,  b.  Starch- 
granules,  some  showing  the  characteristic  con- 
centric marking,  others  broken  up  by  digestion, 
c.  Fragments  of  vegetable-tissue,  d.  Sarcinse. 
e.  Toruln?. 
Fig.  101. — Objects  seen  in  sputum. 

a.  Elastic  fibres  from  the  lung-tissue.     6.  Mi- 
nute fibrinous  coagula  occurring  in  acute  pneu- 
monia,    c.  Alveolar  epithelium. 
Fig.  102. — Adventitious  objects. 

a.  Hairs,  showing  cortex,  epidermis,  and  me- 
dulla,    b.  Cotton-fibres,  showing  characteristic 
twist,    c.  Linen-fibres,    d.  Air-bubbles  in  vary- 
ing focus.  I 
Fig.  103. — Tyrosin  ;  needles. 
Fig.  104. — Triple   or  ammonio  -  magnesium    phos-  I 

phates. 
Fig.  105. — Cholesterin ;  plates. 
Fig.  106. — Chloride  of  sodium  ;  cubes. 
Fig.  107. — O.xalate    of    calcium ;     dumb-bells    and 

octahedra. 
Fig.  108.— Cjstin. 
Fig.  109. — Uric  acid ;  various  forms. 

W.  H.  Allchin. 
R.  G.  Hebb. 

MICROSFORON  (>it<por,  small;  and 
tTTTUfios,  a  sporei. — Microsporon  furfur  is 
the  fungtis  of  tinea  versicolor,  and  Mirro- 
sporon  minutissimum  of  erj-thrasma.  See 
Epiphytic  Skin-Dise.\ses;  and  ERYTiiUASM.4. 

MICTURITION,    Disorders    of.  — 

Under  this  term  will  be  eunsidered  those 
conditions  whicli  interfere  with  the  normal 
performance  of  nucturition,  rej^arded  as  a 
physical  act.  Thus  suppression  of  urine  is 
not  included  in  this  category,  for  in  the  state 
so  described  no  urine  is  secreted  by  the 
kidney,  and  the  absence  of  tho  secretion  is 
not  due  to  any  physical  cause  in  the  bladder 
or  urethra.  The  following  will  be  treated  of 
as  disorders  of  micturition: — 

1.  Irritabilitij  of  the  bladder  in  the  adult. 

2.  Diminished  size  of  stream. 
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3.  lie  tent  ion  of  urine,  partial  and  com- 
plete. 

4.  Urine  passing  hi/  nn  nhnnrmal  channel. 

5.  Incontinence  and  ovcrjlom  of  urine  in 
the  adult. 

6.  Incontinence  of  urine  in  the  child. 

1.  Irritability  of  the  bladder. — This  term 
is  never  to  be  employed  as  defining  any 
morbid  condition  of  the  bladder,  since  it  is 
too  vague  to  denote  anything  else  than  a 
symptom,  of  which  the  practitioner  has  to 
discover  the  cause.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
widely  difi'ering  senses,  and  conveys  therefore 
no  definite  meaning  to  the  hearer.  As  de- 
noting a  symptom,  it  may  be  held  to  imply 
tlie  simi)le  fact  of  unduly  frequent  micturi- 
tion, and  should  never  be  used,  either  in 
writing  or  otherwise,  in  any  other  sense. 
Whenever,  therefore,  this  phenomenon  is 
present,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  due  to 
some  specific  morbid  state,  indicated  by  the 
term  '  irritability  of  the  bladder,'  as  too  fre- 
quently happens,  the  problem  to  be  solveji  is 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  irritability  ?  In  all 
maladies  of  the  bladder,  and  in  most  that 
affect  the  kidney  also,  unnaturally  frequent 
micturition  is  present.  It  may  vary  in  de- 
gree, and  exist  alone  as  a  single  symptom;  or 
it  may,  as  is  much  more  usually  the  case,  be 
accompanied  by  otlier  symptoms,  which  aid 
the  diagnosis.  Thus  it  is  present  in  all  the 
inflammatory  conditions  of  the  bladder,  and 
whenever  calculi,  foreign  bodies,  or  tumours 
exist  there.  -Also  when  the  bladder  is  full, 
and  either  habitually  does  not  empty  itself, 
or  when  absolute  retention  is  present,  in 
either  case  the  wants  to  pass  water  are  fi-e- 
quent  and  pressing.  It  is  often  present  in 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  in  inflammations 
of  that  passage ;  also  in  chronic  pyelitis, 
simple  or  calculous,  in  chronic  nephritis,  in 
Brighfs  disease,  in  diabetes  mellitus,  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  quantity  of  urine,  or 
when  urine  is  morbidly  acid.  It  is  present 
likewise  during  hysterical  states,  and  under 
emotional  excitements  in  many  persons  of 
either  sex ;  and  whenever  the  watery  ele- 
ments of  tlie  lu-ine  are  rapidly  and  abun- 
dantly secreted. 

2.  Diminished  size  of  stream. — This  may 
occur  either  with  or  witliout  organic  obstruc- 
tion in  the  passage.  It  is  always  present,  of 
course,  in  congenital  narrowing  of  the  prepuce 
or  of  the  external  meatus ;  in  organic  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra ;  and  mostly  in  enlarged 
prostate.  It  may  be  occasioned  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  prostate  ;  and  by 
impaired  power  in  the  bladder  to  expel  its 
contents,  from  partial  paralysis,  atony,  or 
other  cause.  Occasionally  the  channel  is 
narrowed  by  irregular  actions  of  the  sur- 
rounding muscles,  and  thus  '  spasmodic  stric- 
ture '  (an  objectionable  term)  is  spoken  of  as 
producing  a  diminution  of  the  stream. 

3.  lictention  of  urine. — Retention  of  urine, 
partial  or  complete,  is  not  to  be  confounded 
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with  '  suppression,'  the  latter  being  of  course 
defective  action  of  the  secreting  organ,  so 
that  no  urine  is  produced,  and  the  bladder 
remains  empty.  Retention  is  the  result  in 
almost  all  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction, 
such  as  enlarged  prcistate  from  hypertrophy, 
tumour,  presence  of  blood-clots  in  the  ure- 
thra or  bladder,  and  occasionally  from  rupture 
of  that  organ.  One  of  its  most  common  causes 
is  a  narrow  stricture  of  the  urethra,  espe- 
cially when  intlammation  follows  the  use  of 
instruments  ;  inflammation  alone  may  also 
occasion  retention,  as  during  an  attack  of 
gonorrhoea.  Impacted  calculus  is  not  infre- 
quently the  cause  ;  sometunes  also,  but  most 
rarely,  the  spasmodic  action  referred  to  above. 
Treatment. — As  the  cause  is  a  purely 
mechanical  one  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, the  remedy  which  should  be  applied 
without  delay  is  also  a  mechanical  one, 
namely,  a  catheter  of  appropriate  size  and 
kind.  If  a  suitable  instrument,  however,  is 
not.  within  reach,  medicinal  agents  may  be 
of  service  until  it  can  be  obtained.  At  the 
head  of  these  no  doubt  is  opium,  which 
allays  involuntary  straining,  and  sometimes 
thus  enables  the  patient  to  relieve  himself 
by  the  natural  method,  at  all  events  to 
some  extent.  It  should  be  given  in  full 
(loses,  for  the  purpose  either  of  relieving 
the  patient's  suffering  and  anxiety,  or  of 
acting  favourably  on  the  function  ;  and  the 
error  in  practice  which  has  been  most  com- 
mon is  to  give  doses  of  10  to  15  minims  of 
laudanum  or  liquor  opii,  when  30  to  40  or 
more  were  necessary,  and  might  have  been 
highly  useful.  Of  course  the  form  of  ojjiate 
may  be  varied,  according  to  the  habits  of  the 
patient  or  the  views  of  the  attendant.  Simi)le 
opium  is  merely  mentioned  here  as  the  type. 
Local  bathing,  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne,  is 
also  a  valuable  adjunct ;  as,  for  examjile,  a 
hip-bath,  commencing  at  100°  F.,  which 
may  with  advantage  be  carried  gradually  up 
to  110"^  in  these  circumstances.  Diuretics, 
often  given,  are  for  the  most  part  injurious  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  cause  is  a  mechanical 
one  ;  the  same  must  be  said,  in  such  circum- 
stances, of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  once  in  some  repute  in  retention  of 
urine.  As  a  general  principle,  also,  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  active  purgation  com- 
monly promotes  the  expulsive  action  of  the 
bladder,  often  materiaUy  so,  and  tends  to 
afford  relief. 

4.  Urine  passing  by  ahnormal  passarjcs. — 
The  unne  may  escape  by  abnormal  channels, 
passing  from  different  parts  of  the  inethra 
to  the  s^lrface,  most  commonly  by  that  of 
the  perinaeum,  constituting  urinary  fistula. 
This  condition  is  necessarily  named  as  one 
of  the  '  disorders  of  micturition,'  but  its  treat- 
ment belongs  exclusively  to  the  experienced 
practical  sm-geon. 

5.  Incontinence  avd  overflow  of  urine  in 
the  adult.— The  conditions  so  denoted  here 


are  among  those  disorders  of  micturition 
which  it  is  very  important  to  understand. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  man  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age  finds  him- 
self gradually  compelled  to  pass  urine  oftener 
than  has  been  his  custom  hitherto,  and  that, 
the  tendency  still  increasing,  he  is  compelled 
to  pass  it  every  hour  or  two,  both  by  day  and 
night ;  and  sometimes  even,  especially  if  not 
relieved  by  treatment,  he  may  pass  it  with- 
out his  will  or  knowledge,  during  sleep. 
During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection,  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  that  the  indi- 
vidual learns  or  believes  that  his  experience 
is  natural  to  age,  and  is  either  not  amenable 
to  treatment,  or  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
notice.  Many  a  life  has  been  endangered 
most  certainly,  and  some  have  been  lost,  by 
such  an  estimate  of  these  symptoms.  Again, 
the  condition  described  is  often  loosely  spoken 
of  as  '  incontinence  '  of  urine;  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  only  not  an  example,  but 
indeed  indicates  the  presence  of  a  condition 
precisely  contrary.  It  is  extremelj'  important 
not  to  confound  these  two  opposite  states 
when  making  our  diagnosis.  What  does  pro- 
duce frequent  micturition  and  so-called  '  in- 
continence '  in  such  a  case,  is  a  bladder  un- 
able to  empty  itself,  always  therefore  par- 
tially if  not  completely  filled,  from  which  the 
surplus  must  be  either  frequently  discharged, 
or  be  passed  'incontinently.'  The  important 
point,  then,  is  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  frequent  micturition,  and  above  all 
urine  involuntarily  passed  by  elderly  men, 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  indicates 
retention  (requiring  the  catheter),  and  not 
incontinence. 

True  incontinence,  which  means  inability 
to  retain,  on  the  part  of  the  bladder,  is  a 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  is  present  almost 
invariably  only  in  cases  of  disease  in  the 
nervous  centres  producing  paralysis  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  bladder. 
When  the  bladder-symptoms  alone  are  pre- 
sent, and  no  signs  of  paralysis  elsewhere 
exist,  it  may  be  held  as  almost  absolutely 
certain  that  the  bladder  itself  is  not  para- 
lysed. It  may  be  over-distended  with  fluid 
from  enlarged  prostate ;  or  its  coats  may  be 
thinned  and  atonied,  and  so  unable  to  con- 
tract on  their  contents  ;  but  there  is  no  true 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  (commonly  as  that 
term  is  often  employed)  without  central 
lesions  of  the  kind  above  rei'erred  to,  and 
affecting  other  functions  also  besides  that  of 
mictiu'ition. 

Treatment. — In  these  partial  retentions  of 
urine,  producing  its  overflow  and  involuntary 
discharge,  the  remedy  consists,  in  the  more 
or  less  frequent  use,  according  to  circum- 
stances, of  a  soft  or  flexible  catheter,  and  the 
case  is  mainly  surgical.  There  are  some  in- 
stances in  which  restoration  of  the  power  of 
the  bladder  may  be  attempted  by  medicinal 
agents,  such  as  strychnine  and  iron,  or  by 
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electricity,  but  their  efTect  is  little  or  none, 
apart  I'rom  the  liabitmil  emptyinf,'  of  the 
organ  by  artiCiciiU  means.  In  some  cases 
perhaps  they  may  be  advantageously  asso- 
ciated with  the  surgical  treatment. 

6.  Juvenile  incontinence. — A  brief  sketch 
of  this  common  and  well-known  affection  is 
all  that  our  limits  will  admit.  Nevertheless 
it  is  cue  relative  to  which  much  might  bo 
written,  without  exhausting  a  subject  the 
pathology  of  which  has  wide  aiid  manifold 
relations. 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  childhood  an 
undue  frecjuency  of  passing  water  is  often  to 
be  observed  among  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
more  coinmouly  in  boys  than  in  girls.  As 
age  advances  the  infirmity  usually  lessens, 
and  then  disappears ;  whilst  in  exceptional 
instances  it  continues,  without  change,  to 
pubcrt3',  and  even  for  some  years  after  that 
period  has  arrived.  But  the  pecidiarity  of 
the  case  is  that  the  iirine  is  passed  imconsci- 
ously  during  sleep,  and  this  forms  the  most 
serious  sj'mptom.  In  spite  of  all  precautions, 
a  quautit}'  of  urine  is  discharged  every  night 
during  deep  sleep,  an  occurrence  of  which 
the  child  is  quite  unaware,  and  which  as  he 
advances  in  age  he  is  w'holly  unable  to  con- 
trol, however  strong  may  be  his  disposition 
to  do  so.  On  the  bladder  becoming  distended 
reflex  action  of  the  vesical  muscular  coats 
takes  place,  and  the  contents  are  discharged. 
The  flow  of  urine  is  determined,  as  it  would 
appear,  not  by  inabiUty  on  the  part  of  the 
bladder  to  retain  the  ordinary  quantity  of 
urine,  for  the  patient  does  so  by  day,  but  by 
its  undue  excitability  or  readiness  to  contract, 
60  that  the  water  is  passed  while  conscious- 
ness is  lost,  during  sleep.  In  a  few  instances, 
certain  aberrations  from  a  good  standard  of 
health  seem  to  favour  the  production  of  these 
phenomena,  especially  soiuTes  of  irritation 
in  the  rectum,  which  produce  activity  in 
that  muscular  apparatus,  involving  also  the 
kindred  muscles  of  the  bladder,  which  are  so 
closely  associated.  Thus  the  presence  of  as- 
carides  or  other  foreign  agents  may  sut?ico  to 
occasion  expulsive  action  in  the  bladder. 
During  the  jieriodof  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood the  nervous  system  is  highly  impres- 
sionable, and  the  habit  in  question  being 
accidentally  set  up,  its  persistence  may  result 
solely  from  repetition  through  the  force  of 
custom,  long  after  the  original  cause  has  dis- 
appeared. 

Sometimes  slight  malformations  of  the 
male  organ  favour  the  occurrence  of  incon- 
tuience  ;  such  as  a  narrow  meatus,  or  a  long 
prepuce  which  is  never  retracted  and  is  con- 
sequently in  an  unhealthy  state. 

Precocious  development  and  extreme  ac- 
tivity of  the  mental  faculties,  producing  dis- 
turbed sleep,  seem  to  favour  the  occ\irrence 
of  incontinence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
sometimes  associated  with  a  morbid  deficiency 
of  intelligence. 


Treatment.  —  The  treatment  ordinarily 
necessary  may  be  to  some  extent  inferred, 
when  examination  of  the  i)atient  has  deter- 
mined the  presence  or  absence  of  the  con- 
ditions named.  This  done,  the  next  indica- 
tion is  to  subdue  the  activity  of  the  oxjiulsive 
function  of  the  bladder  by  some  agent  which 
possesses  that  power.  I'he  most  powerful 
for  this  ptu-pose  is  undoubtedly  belladonna  ; 
one  of  the  most  notable  qualities  of  this 
drug  is  its  temporary  influence  to  jiroduce  a 
paralysed  condition  of  the  vesical  muscles. 
Thus,  if  administered  to  an  adult  whose 
])owers  of  expelling  urine  are  feeble,  such, 
for  example,  as  are  connnouly  met  with  in 
advancing  years,  complete  retention  of  urine 
is  often  produced.  Of  this  the  writer  has 
seen  many  marked  illustrations.  Now,  as 
has  alrcadj'  been  observed,  in  not  a  few  of 
the  cases  of  so-called  'juvenile  incontinence,' 
its  existence  is  due  solely  to  persisting  habit 
after  the  original  occasion  of  it  has  long 
ceased ;  and  these  are  almost  certainly  and 
sometimes  rapidly  cured  by  administering 
the  agent  in  question.  The  object  is  to 
induce  a  partial  pai'alysis  of  the  bladder  for 
a  period  of  some  weeks,  and  if  the  case  is 
obstinate,  even  for  two,  three,  or  four  months, 
and  by  this  means  not  only  to  destroy  the 
old  liabit,  but  to  develop  a  new  one,  namely, 
a  habit  of  retention,  and  the  annoyance  dis- 
ap])ears  entirely  and  for  ever.  On  meeting, 
therefore,  with  a  case,  whether  in  cliildhood 
or  youth,  the  first  indication  is  to  correct 
any  manifest  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
standard  of  general  health  ;  and,  secondly,  to 
administer  belladonna  persistently.  Small 
doses,  suited  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  sulfice 
at  first,  and  may  be  given  every  afternoon 
and  evening  only — say  from  six  to  twelve 
minims  of  the  tincture  on  each  occasion 
during  the  first  week.  In  the  second  and 
third  weeks  of  treatment,  the  dose  may  be 
augmented  one-fourth  ;  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  weeks  the  original  dose  is  raised  a  third 
or  half;  meantime  some  improvement  will 
almost  certainly  by  this  time  be  manifest. 
Since  the  ability  to  bear  belladonna  increases 
rapidly  as  the  system  becomes  habituated  to 
it,  a  larger  dose  m<ay  be  given  during  a  further 
term  of  three  successive  weeks,  by  which  time 
the  involuntarj'  discharge  of  urine  probably 
ceases.  If  not,  a  gradually  increased  dose 
must  still  be  continued,  .\iter  this  the  dose 
may  be  gradually  diminislied,  and  at  a  rate 
more  rapid  than  that  by  which  it  was  aug- 
mented :  the  habit  of  retention  has  probably 
been  formed  by  this  time,  and  when  cessa- 
tion from  medicine  takes  place,  no  recurrence 
of  the  symptoms  will  be  observed.  Such  is 
the  writer's  experience  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  which  have  fallen  in 
his  way.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a 
troublesome  minority  is  met  with  in  which 
the  influence  of  the  belladonna  has  not  been 
permanent.     It   almost  invariably  produces 
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i^ome  improvement,  however,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  careful  that  the  drug  has  been 
well  prepared.  Thus  the  writer  has  been 
successful  with  the  belladonna  of  one  che- 
mist, after  failure  with  that  of  others.  Now, 
in  regard  of  these  obstinate  and  exceptional 
cases,  what  remains  to  be  done  ?  It  may 
be  assumed  that  an  exhaustive  observation 
has  been  made  of  all  the  functions,  especially 
of  those  which  perform  digestion,  and  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  insist  further  on  this  score, 
or  to  suggest  the  numerous  details  vvhich 
such  consideration  gives  rise  to.  All  this 
done,  there  still  remain  modes  of  treatment 
of  a  local  character,  which  ultimately  almost 
always  prove  successful  in  these  cases.  These 
do  not  include  blisters  on  the  sacrum  ;  appa- 
ratus to  prevent  the  patient  lying  on  his 
back,  when  asleep  ;  arrangements  to  arouse 
liim  during  the  night  once  or  twice  to  pass 
water  voluntarily,  and  such  measures — all  of 
which  are  palliative  means,  and  do  little 
towards  a  radical  cure,  and  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  agencies  employed  some 
years  ago. 

Superior  to  all  these  in  the  writer's  hands 
has  been  the  application  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  urethra,  whether  in 
the  male  or  female.  Even  the  use  of  a 
tlexible  bougie,  small  of  course  for  children, 
passed  daily,  and  removed  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  or  so,  is  sometimes  successful.  But 
if  this  fails,  the  injection  by  means  of  a 
sufficiently  long  tube  of  the  solution  named 
to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
neck  of  the  bladder,  is  a  remedy  of  no  mean 
value.  The  process  generally  known  to 
surgeons  as  '  instillation,'  by  means  of  a 
syringe  and  a  flexible  tube,  is  perhaps  the 
best.  For  young  women  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  in  whom  this  unfortunate 
infirmity  still  exists,  the  writer  has  found 
it  almost  always,  if  not  invariably,  successful. 
It  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
bladder  is  emptied,  in  quantity,  say,  of  a 
drachm,  and  of  a  ininimum  strength  of  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce,  u]i  to  treble  that  strength 
if  necessary  for  subsequent  applications. 
Enough  should  be  employed  to  jiroduce 
decided  smarting,  which  shall  continue  for 
a  day  or  two.  A  week  or  two  should  bo 
permitted  to  elapse  between  each  applica- 
tion. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  omit  the  mention 
of  other  remedies  besides  belladonna,  which 
may  be  used  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  it.  Such  are  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
cliloride  of  iron  ;  strychnine  ;  tincture  of  can  - 
tharides ;  and  bromide  of  potassium.  The 
last-mentioned,  given  at  night  only,  has 
sometimes  a  manifestly  beneficial  effect. 

Henry  Thoui'son. 

MIDDLE  PARK  HOT  SPRINGS, 
in  Grand  County,  Colorado,  U.S.A.^ 

Thermal  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 


MILK   FEVER 

MIGRAINE. — A  synonym  for  megrun. 
See  Megrim. 

MIGRATION   OP   CORPUSCLES. 

The  escape  of  blood-corpuscles  through  the 
walls  of  minute  vessels,  and  their  passage 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  process 
is  chierty  seen  in  inflammation.  See  In- 
flammation. 

MILIARIA  (milium,  a  millet-seed). — 
Synon.  :  Sudamina  ;  Fr.  Miliaire ;  Ger. 
Fricsel. 

Definition. — A  vesicular  eruption  of  the 
skin,  generally  associated  with  profuse  sweat- 
ing, and  sometimes  with  pyrexia. 

Description. — The  proximate  causes  of 
miliaria  are  heat  and  sweating.  The  vesicles 
have  the  bulk  of  millet-seeds;  are  developed 
close  to  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  are  generally 
discrete ;  and  are  dispersed  irregularly  over 
the  surface.  They  are  thin,  and  contain  at 
first  a  pellucid  fluid ;  in  a  more  advanced 
stage  they  sometimes,  though  rarely,  become 
inflamed,  and  then  the  serum  becomes  milky 
and  opaque,  and  the  eruption  is  caWeA  miliaria 
alba.  When  left  to  themselves  the  vesicles 
subside  and  dry  up  into  an  extremely  thin 
scale. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  miliaria 
consists  in  subduing  whatever  feverish  symp- 
toms may  be  present ;  in  lightening  the  cloth- 
ing and  coverings  ;  in  the  use  of  tepid  baths 
and  tepid  sponging ;  and,  after  the  bath,  dust- 
ing the  skin  with  some  absorbent  powder, 
such  as  fuller's  earth.  Sponging  with  lime- 
water  is  also  useful ;  and  the  use  of  a  lotion 
in  which  oxide  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  lime- 
water,  in  the  projiortion  of  40  grains  to  an 
ounce.  This  should  be  painted  on  the  affected 
parts  of  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  desiccate 
thereon.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

MILIARY  ANEURYSMS.— Minute 
dilatations  in  connexion  with  the  small 
blood-vessels ;  especially  met  with  in  the 
brain.     See  Brain,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  of. 

MILIARY  FEVER.— A  febrile  condi- 
tion attended  with  the  eruption  of  miliaria. 
See  Miliaria. 

MILIARY  TUBERCLES.  ~  True 
tubercles,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  minute 
granulations.     See  Tubercle. 

MILK  FEVER.— Synon.  :  Ephemeral 
Fever  ;  Sc.  Weed  ;  Fr.  Ficvre  de  Lait ;  Ger. 
Milchfieber, 

Definition. — A  febrile  condition  produced 
by  constitutional  disturbance,  accompanying 
the  flow  of  milk  to  the  breasts,  on  the  third 
or  fourth  day  after  delivery. 

Etiology. — The  older  writers  considered 
a  febrile  state  to  be  a  normal  accompani- 
ment of  the  establishment  of  the  secretion  of 
milk,  but  since  the  introduction  of  the  clini- 
cal thermometer,  and   its    employment   by 
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nurses  as  part  of  the  daily  routine  after 
labour,  it  has  been  shown  that  functional 
ilisturl)ances  in  the  broasts  about  tliis  period, 
suHioient  to  cause  a  distinct  milk  fever,  are 
quite  of  excejjtional  occurrence.  It  ai)i)oar3 
to  arise  chictly  in  tiiose  wiio  arc  in  a  feeble 
state  from  want  of  nourishment,  loss  of 
blood,  or  other  cause ;  or  to  occur  when  the 
child  has  not  been  put  to  the  breasts  suffi- 
ciently early  to  free  tlic  milk  tubes. 

Symi'toms. — The  symptoms  of  milk  fever 
are  sometimes  slight,  and  pass  off  very 
(luickly,  in  which  case  the  term  'ephemeral' 
is  appropriate :  but  sometimes  the  fever  is 
consiileralile,  the  temperature  rising;  high, 
perhaps  exceeding  102^  F.,  and  tiie  pulse 
beating  I'iO  or  more  in  the  minute,  from 
which  state  tlie  recovery  is  probably  less  rapid. 
The  patient  generally  experiences  slight 
shivering,  her  teeth  chatter,  there  is  a  sen- 
sation of  cold  water  running  down  her 
spine,  and  she  calls  for  blankets  and  hot- 
water  bottles.  At  this  time  the  breasts 
are  swollen  and  sensitive.  This  chill  sooa 
gives  way  to  a  hot  stage,  which  may 
last  from  two  to  twelve  hours ;  the  head 
aches  badly ;  there  is  pain  in  the  limbs  and 
restlessness,  and  generally  thirst.  The  breasts 
now  become  very  painful  to  the  touch, 
hard,  and  knotty,  the  skin  tense  and  shiny, 
and  the  siiperticial  veins  distended,  while  the 
axillary  glands  are  enlarged,  and  the  lym- 
phatics running  to  them  can  be  felt  like 
cords.  Then  follows  tiie  sweating  stage, 
from  which  great  relief  is  exjierienced  ;  the 
breasts  become  softer,  and  milk  commences 
to  flow  from  the  nipples ;  the  temperature 
falls  ;  and  all  the  symptoms  abate. 

Treat.mknt.  —  During  the  cold  stage  the 
desire  of  the  patient  for  hot-water  bottles 
and.  blankets  should  be  gratified ;  and  care 
sliould  be  taken  not  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  clothing  too  rapidly  during  the  hot  stage. 
The  bowels  should  be  evacuated.  A  dia- 
phoretic mixture,  such  as  solution  of  acetate 
of  ammonium  with  camphor  water,  should  be 
administered  ;  and  tiie  child  should  be  put 
to  the  breasts  as  soon  as  the  sweating  stage 
sets  in.  In  many  cases  flannels  wrung  out 
in  hot  water  applied  to  the  breasts  give  great 
relief;  and  sometimes  very  gentle  kneading 
towards  the  nipple,  using  the  thumb,  with 
vaseline  or  warm  oil,  starts  the  milk  to  flow 
from  the  nipple,  and  hastens  the  subsidence 
of  the  symptoms.  Clement  Godson. 

MIMOSIS  (utixfonai,  I  imitate).— A  term 
applied  to  the  phenomena  of  a  disease,  which 
restinble  or  imitate  those  of  another  disease. 

MIND,  Disorders  of. — See  Idiocy;  and 

Insanity. 

MINERAL    WATERS.— Definition. 

Mineral  \\  aters  is  the  name  given  to  those 
waters  which,  on  account  of  the  different 
saline  or  gaseous  substances  which  thev  hold 
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in  solution,  or  of  their  elevated  tempera- 
ture, are  used  in  the  treatment  of  disease, 
either  internally  or  in  the  various  forms  of 
baths. 

The  science  that  treats  of  the  effects  of 
mineral  waters  and  baths  on  a  great  number 
of  clironic  maladies  is  called  liabteothera- 
j)eidics.  In  a  wider  sense  this  branch  of 
medicine  comprises  also  the  use  of  sea  baths 
and  of  common  water,  but  these  subjects  are 
treated  in  separate  articles.  6'ee  Hydro- 
THEKAPEUTHs  ;  and  Ska  Air. 

Courses  of  mineral  waters  and  baths  are 
to  bo  regarded  as  methods  of  treatment 
analogous  to  courses  of  other  remedies ;  but 
they  are  much  more  complicated,  not  only 
because  many  of  the  mineral  waters  arc  in 
themselves  compound  remedies  containing 
several  active  substances  in  combination, 
but  also  because  in  most  courses  of  waters 
or  baths  the  invalid  is  influenced  in  body 
and  mind  by  several  other  powerful  agents, 
such  as  travelling ;  cliange  of  social  con- 
ditions, occupation,  scene,  diet,  and  habits 
in  general,  mostly  including  increased  exer- 
cise ;  and  by  change  of  climate.  Each  of 
these  influences  has  in  itself  a  powerful 
action,  and  to  their  combination  we  must 
often  ascribe  a  great  part  of  the  curative 
efl'ects  of  balneotherapeutic  courses ;  they 
ought  therefore  to  bo  carefully  considered  in 
every  individual  case  as  part  of  the  plan 
prescribed.  We  aro  unable  in  this  article 
fully  to  discuss  these  important  concomitant 
influences,  but  may  refer  for  their  critical 
estimation  to  Dr.  liraun's  treatise  On  the 
Curative  Effects  of  Baths  and  Waters,  and 

I  other  works. 

'  As  most  chronic  diseases  are  treated  bj 
other  remedies  as  well  as  by  balneothera- 
peutic courses,  the  physician  must  in  every 
case   consider   whether   and    when    mineral 

;  waters  are  to  be  used,  either  instead  of  other 
remedies,  or  in  combination,  or  in  alternation 

,  with  them. 

General  Composition  and  Classification. 
The  principal  constituents  of  mineral  waters 
are:  Water,  sodium,  inaguesium, calcium. and 
iron  ;  combined  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric, 
carbonic,  and  hydrosulphuric  acids,  the  two 
latter  existing  also  in  some  waters  '  free,' 
that  is,  uncombiued  with  bases.     Nitrogen 

■  and   oxygen   are    likewise   present   in    most 

'  mineral  waters  m  various  proportions ;  and 

I  in  some  there  are  also  silica,  arsenic,  bro- 
mine, iodine,  lithium,  manganese,  potassium, 

,  alum,  organic  matters,  and  several  other 
substances  in  small  quantities. 

The  substances  dissolved  in  mineral 
waters  are  derived  from  the  surface-soil  and 
the  rocky  strata  through  which  the  water 
deposited  from  the  atmosphere  passes.  The 
dissolving  power  of  this  water  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  gases  which  it  absorbs,  espe- 
cially carbonic  acid  and  oxygen.  The  con- 
stitution of  mineral  waters,  therefore,  varies 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  strata  through 
which  they  have  passed. 

The  ditierent  mineral  waters  may  be 
grouped  in  various  ways,  as,  lor  instance, 
according  to  their  chemical  constituents, 
their  temjierature,  their  geological  origin  or 
geogi'apliical  distribution,  or  their  physio- 
logical or  therapeutical  actions. 

The  chemical  classification,  imperfect 
tliough  it  is,  offers  the  advantage  that  it 
du-ects  tlie  attention  at  once  to  the  most  im- 
portant constituents  of  the  water.  Some  of 
the  classes,  however,  are  not  named  accord- 
ing to  the  substances  contained  in  them  in 
the  largest  qiiantitij,  but  according  to  those 
considered  most  potent;  such  as  the  iron 
and  sulphur  waters.  Another  difiiculty  in 
the  classification  is,  that  some  mineral 
waters  contain  several  active  substances  in 
suthciently  large  proportions  to  allow  of 
their  being  placed  in  different  classes  ;  and, 
again,  that  some  springs  are  so  deficient  in 
active  jirinciples  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
where  to  place  tliem.  Of  these  latter,  some 
appear  to  owe  their  virtues  to  tlie  water 
alone,  and  its  temperature,  aided  by  the 
climate  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Beginning  with  the  latter  as  the  most 
simple,  we  may  group  the  mineral  waters 
in  the  following  principal  classes  :  — 

I.  Simple  Thermal  Waters;  II.  Common 
Salt  or  Muriatrd  AVr"  nc  Waters  ;  III.  Alka- 
line Waters;  IV.  Siilj/hatcd  Saline  Waters; 
V.  Iron  or  Chalijbcate  Waters ;  VI.  Sul- 
phur Waters;  VII.  Earthy  and  Calcareous 
Waters. 

Some  of  the  waters  are  chieflj'  used  for 
bathing,  others  more  for  drinkmg,  the  ma- 
jority for  both  j)urposes.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  the  uses  of  the  different  spas,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
produced  by  the  baths,  and  those  caused  by 
the  internal  use  of  tlie  waters  ;  and  in  larger 
works  the  plan  followed  by  Dr.  Braun, 
namely,  to  devote  one  section  to  '  bathing  ' 
and  another  to  '  drinking  courses  of  mineral 
waters,'  offers  advantages  to  the  student ; 
but  in  an  article  like  the  ])resent  it  would  be 
inconvenient,  as  frec^uent  repetitions  would 
be  necessary. 

The  term  '  baths '  comprises  not  only  the 
ordinary  tub  bath,  but  also  swimming  baths, 
or  piscines ;  partial  baths  for  the  feet,  the 
hands,  and  other  parts ;  douches  of  great 
variety;  vapour  baths  ;  carbonic  acid  baths  : 
and  mineral  mud  baths.  At  many  places 
also  inhalations  of  vapour  and  pulverised 
spray  form  part  of  the  treatment. 

We  will  now  give  a  short  account  of  the 
different  classes. 

I.  Simple  Thermal  Waters.— The 
simple  thermal  waters  are  charar-terised  by 
poverty  in  solid  and  gaseous  substances,  and 
hence  low  specific  gravity  ;  by  perfect  trans- 
parency ;  bj-  great  softness ;  and  by  elevated 
temperature — varying   in  the  different   spas 


from  about  80°  to  over  150°  F.  Someof  t  hem 
contain  nitrogen  in  larger  proportions  tlian 
the  gases  of  waters  usually  do,  others  more 
oxygen.  They  are  often  called  indifferent 
waters,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  special 
mineralisation;  and  also  zvild  baths  {Wild- 
bdder),  on  account  of  their  being  usually 
situated  in  wild  mountainous  regions. 

Action. — The  water  of  this  class  of  spas 
when  taken  internally  probably  acts  only  as 
ordinary  very  pure  warm  water.  By  the 
drinking  of  warm  as  well  as  of  cold  water, 
the  stomach  is  washed  out ;  the  secretion  of 
bile,  saliva,  pancreatic  jitice,  urine,  etc.,  is 
increased  ;  the  tissue-change  is  augmented, 
and  the  removal  of  effete  matters  from  the 
tissues  and  blood  promoted ;  and  by  the 
acceleration  of  the  retrogressive  tissue- 
change,  the  progressive  tissue  change  be- 
comes facilitated.  As  ditfertnces  between 
warm  water  and  cold  water,  we  may  mention 
that  the  latter  acts  more  as  a  local  excitant 
on  the  stomach,  while  the  former  is  more 
easily  absorbed,  and  makes  less  demands  on 
the  powers  of  the  constitution,  by  not  caus- 
ing any  expenditure  of  heat. 

The  simple  thermal  waters  are  much 
more  used  for  bathing  than  for  drinking 
courses  ;  and  the  baths,  as  such,  have  prob- 
ably the  effects  of  ordinary  warm  baths, 
varying  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
baths,  and  the  time  spent  in  them. 

As  the  fun daniental  effects  of  warm.  batJis, 
which  effects  form  part  of  the  action  of  all 
kinds  of  warm  batbs,  simple  as  well  as 
mineralised,  we  may  regard — 

(1)  That  they  soften  and  cleanse  the  skin 
more  rapidly  than  cold  baths,  and  prepare  it 
for  perspiration. 

(2)  That  they  equalise  and  diminish  the 
loss  of  heat,  and,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath,  lessen  or  prevent  it  alto- 
gether ;  and  that,  in  the  hot  bath,  heat  is 
even  added  to  the  body. 

(3)  That  the  circulation  in  the  skin  is 
accelerated. 

(4)  That  the  organic  functions  and  the 
tissue-change  are  slightly  stimulated,  or 
rather  facilitated,  without  any  strong  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  organism. 

(5)  That  the  nervous  system  and  muscular 
irritability  are  calmed. 

(6)  That  the  absorption  of  exudations  is 
promoted. 

These  effects,  as  already  mentioned,  vary 
considerably  with  the  degree  of  lieat.  In  the 
tepid  bath  (from  80'  to  95°  F.)  the  central 
nervous  system  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
are  but  slightly  influenced;  in  the  warm 
bath  (from  96°  to  102"  or  103°  F.)  the  heart's 
action  is  quickened,  but  the  respiration  is 
generally  only  slightly  affected;  in  the  hot 
bath  (from  103°  to  liO°  F.)  the  central  ner- 
vous system  becomes  much  more  excited ; 
not  only  is  the  heart's  action  further  accele- 
rated, but  the  respiration  becomes  rapid,  and 
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sometimes  irrcffular  ;  and  the  hyportrmia  of 
the  skin  leads  to  perspiration  on  removal 
from  the  batli. 

Batlis  of  a  temperature  above  110''  F.  are 
scarcely  ever  used,  and  only  for  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  ellects  vary  also  considerably, 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  immersion. 

Uses. — The  drinking  courses  of  these 
waters  may  assist  in  the  treatment  of  irri- 
table forms  of  alTections  of  the  throat, 
stomach,  and  intestines,  with  spasmodic 
cough,  cardialgia,  constipation  from  sluggish 
secretion  of  bile  and  intestinal  secretions; 
and  by  increasing  the  tissue-change,  and  re- 
moving used-up  material,  they  are  useful  in 
chronic  rheumatism  and  gout. 

One  of  the  main  uses  of  the  simple  thermal 
baths  is  to  allay  over-excitability  and  hyper- 
sensibilitj-  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  various 
spheres ;  thus  they  often  act  beneticialh'  in 
cases  of  neuralgia,  hypericsthesia,  painful 
menstruation,  and  hysterical  tendency.  Their 
reputation  in  painful  wounds  and  cicatrices 
is  historical.  In  these  cases,  as  well  as  in 
chronic  rheumatism  in  its  various  forms 
and  sciatica,  the  hotter  are  more  useful  than 
the  tepid  baths.  In  some  fonns  of  paralysis 
and  loss  of  muscular  power  dcjieiuling  on 
peripheral  changes,  such  as  exudations  on 
nerve-sheaths,  good  effects  are  produced  ; 
but  if  they  are  caused  by  changes  in  the 
centres  of  the  nervous  system,  not  much  is 
to  be  expected.  In  gout  the  internal  use  of 
other  mineral  waters  is  generally  required, 
but  as  second  courses  the  simple  thermal 
waters  are  often  useful ;  and  in  many  deli- 
cate gouty  persons  the  balneotherapeutic 
treatment  ought  to  be  restricted  to  courses 
of  tepid  baths,  aided  by  climate  and  diet. 
Most  of  these  conditions  can  be  also  treated 
with  other  waters. 

The  ordinary  thermal  bath  requires  in 
many  cases  the  assistance  of  douches  and 
massage;  and  in  some,  doiiches  are  prefer- 
able to  the  ordinary  hot  baths,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  massage. 

ExuMF.UATioN  AND  SELECTION'.— The  choice 
of  a  simple  thermal  sj)a  is  to  be  guided,  not 
by  the  name  of  the  disease  alone,  but  also  by 
the  state  of  constitution,  and  many  concomi- 
tant circumstances.  The  simple  thermal 
waters  deserve,  ceteris  paribus,  the  prefer- 
ence, when  gentle  management  is  required — 
when  it  is  desirable  to  make  as  slight  de- 
mands as  possible  on  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution. Their  action  is  in  this  respect 
greatly  assisted  by  the  moimtainous  climate 
enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  these  baths.  The 
selection  of  a  special  spa  in  a  given  case  de- 
pends ou  the  nature  of  the  case  in  the  widest 
sense ;  on  the  degree  of  elevation  which  is 
desirable ;  on  the  means  of  treatment  ob- 
tainable and  customary  at  the  difTerent 
spas,  including  the  most  important  agent — 
the  spa  physician ;  on  the  accommodation, 
the  food,  manner  of  living,  and  social  condi- 


tions ;  on  the  distance  and  means  of  reaching 
the  spa ;  and  on  many  other  circumstances. 
Information  on  these  subjects  can  only  be 
obtained  by  the  study  of  larger  works,  and 
by  personal  visits.  We  can  give  here  onlj' 
the  names  of  the  principal  spas  of  this  class 
arranged  according  to  their  elevation  : — 


Elevation 

Tempera- 
ture of 

Name 

Country 

(approxi- 
mative). 
Feet 

spring*. 
Fahren- 
heit 

Panticosa 

Spain  (Pyrenees) 

6000 

TZO-DS" 

Lcukcrbod 

(Loeclie- 

Switzerland 

4C00 

102°-122'' 

les- Bains) 

Boi-mio 

Italy 

4300 

90°-! 04° 

Gastcin 

Austrinn  Alps 

331)0 

95^-114-8=' 

Pfiiffera 

Switzcrlaml 

2115 

10O-4'' 

Johunnisbad 

Biiheniia 

20U0 

86= 

Bagnuics  de  [ 

France 

1S50 

90°-95'' 

Bi^orre       ) 

(Pyrenees) 

Hairatz 

Swiizt-rland 

1370 

96" 

Biulenwciler 

liadi'U 

1425 

86''-90-5=' 

I^:in(lcck 

Sileia  (PrusMa) 

1400 

66<'-84»° 

Wildbid 

Wiirtemberg 

1323 

95=-98-6^ 

I'lonibiorcs 

I'niiice 

1310 

ee'-ise" 

Luxeuil 

I'r.mce 

1300 

65°-I63<' 

Xtiiluius 

St  ri.H  (Austria) 

1200 

Vo" 

Lic'benzell 

WUrteuiburg 

1113 

720-82' 

Wiiriijbrunn 

Silesia  (Prussia) 

1100 

ge-s'-ioi" 

Tobi-lbad 

Tyrol 

lOEO 

77°-82° 

Aix-lcs-Bains 

Sayoy,  France 

1060 

gfi^-iio" 

Buxton 

Eng'and 

(      1000      1 
1  (nearly)  f 

82» 

Sclilangenbad 

Kassiiu  (Prussia) 

900 

81-5''-86=' 

Neris 

Krance 

800 

1I4"-125'' 

llomerbnd      ) 
aii.lTutrer/ 

Styria  (Austria) 

70(>-800 

DSO-lOO" 

Teplitz 

Bohemia 

650 

95O-120' 

Lucca 

Italy 

500 

100^-129=' 

Da'c 

France 

130 

127°-140° 

BiUh 

Knglaud 

100 

lO0°-12O=' 

Many  other  slightly  mineralised  warm 
waters,  whose  princijtal  action  is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  water  and  heat,  might  be  mentioned 
here,  while  several  of  the  places  contained  in 
the  list,  as  Lenkcrbad,  Bormio,  Eagneres  de 
Bigorre,  and  Bath,  might  iind  places  in  other 
divisions. 

The  very  hot  Algerian  baths,  Hammam- 
Meskoutin,  Biskra,  and  Hammam-R'Irha, 
the  last  beautifully  situated  some  sixty  miles 
from  Algiers,  belong  likewise  to  this  class. 

The  United  States  of  America  are  likewise 
rich  in  simple  hot  springs,  which  are  partly 
already  in  use,  partly  awaiting  development. 
Sooner  or  later  they  will  equal  and  perhaps 
surpass  the  most  celebrated  thermal  waters 
of  Europe.  We  will  only  mention  here  a  few 
of  them  :  the  '  Hot  Springs  '  in  Virginia ;  the 
'  Hot  Springs  '  in  Arkansas  ;  the  '  Calistoga 
Hot  Springs,'  California  ;  the  '  Geysers,' 
California;  the  'Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs' 
in  California  ;  the  '  Idaho  Hot  Springs '  in 
Colorado  ;  the  '  Warm  Springs '  in  North 
Carolina  ;  the  '  Warm  Springs  '  in  Georgia  ; 
'  Lebanon  Springs '  in  Columbia  county, 
New  York ;  the  '  Warm  Springs '  and  the 
'  Healing  Springs  '  in  Bath  county,  Virginia. 
(For   further   infonnation  we    refer   to    Tlia 
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Mineral  SiJrings  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  G.  E.Walton,  M.D.,  New  York, 
1883.) 

Allied  in  their  action,  though  more  power- 
ful in  their  demands  on  the  system  and  in 
their  effects,  are  tire  ratiu-al  hot  -  vapour 
baths  in  the  large  cave  of  Monsummano  in 
Upper  Italy,  and  in  the  smaller  excavation 
in  the  rocks  of  Battaglia  in  the  Euganean 
moimtains. 

II.  Common  Salt  or  Muriated  Saline 
Waters. — Composition. — Common  salt,  or 
chloride  of  sodium,  is  the  principal  solid  con- 
stituent of  the  waters  of  this  class  ;  but  this 
substance  is  contained  also  in  many  other 
mineral  waters,  especially  in  some  alkaline, 
some  sulphur,  and  some  Glauber's  salt  waters, 
and  has  a  considerable  share  in  the  effects 
of  these  waters.  Some  of  the  springs  in 
this  class  contain  also  apprecial)le  quantities 
of  iron,  and  of  carbonates  of  sodium,  lithiima, 
magnesium,  and  lime,  by  which  their  action 
is  modified. 

Action. — In  order  to  appreciate  the  action 
of  the  common  salt  waters,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  common  salt  forms  part  of  all  the 
tissues  and  juices  of  the  body;  that  it  promotes 
digestion  ;  that  it  is  essentia]  to  the  forma- 
tion as  well  as  the  disintegration  of  cells  and 
tissues ;  that  it  stimulates  not  only  the 
retrogressive,  but  also  the  progressive  tissue- 
change  or  nutrition  of  the  body  ;  and  that  it 
is  a  great  agent  in  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  alisoii)tion.  Chloride  of  sodium  stimu- 
lates the  secreting  apparatus  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  and  hence  the  action  of  the 
bowels  and  the  circulation  of  the  portal 
system,  and  indirectly  the  general  circula- 
tion. It  quickens  the  tissue-change ;  and 
through  this,  as  well  as  the  increased  circu- 
lation, it  promotes  absorption  of  patliological 
products,  without  lowering  the  organism. 
In  larger  doses,  however,  beyond  about  live 
drachms  per  diem,  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
may  be  produced.  The  action  of  the  com- 
mon salt  waters  is  modified  by  their  accom- 
panying properties,  especially  by  the  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  them,  b}'  their  temperature, 
and  by  the  degree  of  their  concentration. 

The  carbonic  acid  in  this  and  other  classes 
of  waters  quiets  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the 
stomach ;  stimulates  the  secretion  and  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
and  indirectly  increases  the  secretion  of  the 
kidneys.  In  large  quantities,  however,  if 
not  rapidly  ejected  by  eructation,  it  may 
produce,  by  being  absorbed,  poisonous  effects 
on  the  blood  and  nervous  s.ystem.  The  pre- 
sence of  carbonic  acid  in  salt  waters  increases 
the  et!'ects  of  chloride  of  sodium  on  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  and  by  accelerating 
the  jiassage  of  the  waters  from  the  stomach 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  promotes  the  action 
of  the  bowels. 

Elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  water 


produces  more  rapid  absorption,  and  thus 
diminishes  the  local  and  increases  the  more 
distant  and  constitutional  effects. 

Concentration  increases  the  local  stimula- 
tion. 

As  to  the  action  of  these  waters  in  the 
form  of  baths,  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  chlorides  (though  any  absorption 
through  the  skin  of  these  and  other  salts 
contained  in  mineral  waters  is  doubtful,  or, 
at  all  events,  forms  only  a  small  part  of  their 
therapeutic  effects)  stimulate  the  cutaneous 
ends  of  the  nerves  and  the  capillaries,  and 
promote  through  this  the  nutrition  and 
tone  of  the  skin,  and  indirectly  the  tissue- 
change,  an  action  which  is  heightened  by  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid,  as  witnessed  at 
the  gaseous  saline  baths  of  Rehme  and 
Nauheim.  The  action  of  the  salt  and  of  the 
carbonic  acid  on  the  skin  is,  however,  not  to 
be  regarded  as  merely  local,  but  as  trans- 
missible from  the  nerve-ends  to  the  various 
nerve-centres,  and  producing  through  these 
reflex  effects. 

Uses. — Salt  waters  and  salt  baths  are 
useful  in  weakness  of  the  skin  ;  in  tendency 
to  rheumatic  fever  or  bronchitis  ;  in  retarded 
convalescence  from  acute  and  chronic  illness; 
in  enlargements  of  joints  from  preceding  in- 
flammation; in  scrofulous  complaints;  in 
many  forms  of  ana'Uiia  and  chlorosis— 
especially  those  where  iron  alone  is  not 
borne  ;  in  numerous  cases  of  Indian  cachexia; 
and  in  cases  of  sluggish  circulation  in  the 
portal  system,  which  leads  to  innumerable 
varieties  of  digestive  troubles,  to  congestion 
of  the  Uver,  and  of  the  pelvic  organs  in 
women,  and  to  piles. 

Enumeration  and  Selection. — The  same 
classes  of  cases,  as  far  as  the  name  goes,  are 
treated  alike  by  alkaline  and  sulphated  waters. 
The  individual  conditions  must  guide  the 
practitioner  in  deciding  for  either  the  one  or 
the  other  kind  of  waters,  and  for  the  special 
spa,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  springs, 
the  additional  ingredients,  such  as  lithium  and 
arsenic  at  Baden-Baden,  the  amount  ci  car- 
bonic acid,  and  the  climatic  and  concomitant 
conditions.  Spare  and  pale  persons,  we  may 
mention,  mostly  bear  the  common  salt  waters 
better  than  strongly  alkaline  and  sulphated 
waters.  Common  salt  waters  are  to  be  found 
in  almost  all  countries ;  we  can  only  give 
the  most  important  or  best  known.  In  Eng- 
land: Droitwich  —  perhaps  the  strongest 
of  all  brines,  with  good  arrangements, 
Nantwich,  Ashby-de-la-Zouche  (Ivanhoe 
Baths),  Middlewich,  Woodhall,  and  Harro- 
gate ;  Leamington  and  Cheltenham  contain 
likewise  much  common  salt,  in  addition  to 
sulphate  of  sodium.  In  North  America  :  St. 
Catharine's  Wells,  Michigan  Congress  Spring, 
Spring  Lake  Well,  Fruit  Port  Well,  the  cele- 
brated Saratoga  Springs,  and  the  Ballston 
Spa.  In  Germany :  Kissingen,  Homburg, 
Rehme -Oeynhausen,    Nauheim,   Kreuznach, 
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Soden,  Pyrraont  (wliieh  rontiiins  salt  as  well 
as  iron  spiiiijjs),  Wifshadcii,  J  lull  in  Austria, 
Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  Hall  in  Wiirjenilierf,', 
Iteiclicnhall.  Isclil,  Kroiitli,  Diirklieini,  Kosen, 
Kci'nifjsclortV-Iastiv.onib,  KriUikcnlieil,  Mon- 
dorf.  8al/un;,'en,  Canstatt,  front lial,  Haden- 
liaden,  and  several  others.  In  France : 
liourl)onnc  •  les  -  Uains,  Laniotte  -  les  -  hains, 
Halaruc,  Salins,  and  otlicrs.  In  Itnlij : 
Iscliia,  Casteliamare,  Castro -Care,  Monto 
Cattini,  La  Porrttta.  In  Switzerland  :  Bex. 
In  Spain  :  Las  ('aldas  de  Besaya,  Las  Caldas 
de  Estrap.  and  Las  Caldas  do  Moinbny. 

III.  Alkaline  Waters.— Composition. — 
The  alkaline  waters  contain  carbonate  of 
Bodiiun  as  a  prominent  constituent;  they  are 
also  more  or  less  rich  in  carbonic  acid  ;  and 
some  are  distinf;;uislied  by  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium  as  to  warrant  a 
subdivision  into — (1)  simpU  alkaline  waters ; 
and  ('2)  muriated  alkaline  waters. 

Action. — In  considering  the  dietetic  and 
luedicinal  value  of  these  waters,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  tliat  sodium  in  combination  with 
carbonic  acid  is  a  most  inaportant  constituent 
of  the  human  body.  Oxidation  and  tissue- 
change  seem  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  presence  of  soda;  various  proteid  bodies 
seem  to  be  kept  in  solution  by  it ;  it  has  a 
considerable  share  in  the  secretion  of  saliva 
and  bile,  and  in  the  digestive  processes;  and, 
according  to  Liebig,  it  acts  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  to  the 
lungs. 

Carbonate  of  sodium  may  be  considered  as 
an  antacid,  as  a  diuretic,  as  a  promoter  of 
tissue-change,  and  as  a  solvent.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  alkalis  are  in  general  pro- 
duced only  bj'  a  systematic  use  of  small 
doses;  whilst  large  qinntities  cause  emacia- 
tion by  their  excessive  solvent  effect,  and 
diminish  the  tissue-change  by  their  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  heart's  a<:tion.  The 
action  of  soda  differs  in  this  respect  from 
that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  which  even  in  con- 
siderable doses  increases  the  tissue-change, 
and  does  not  so  easily  exercise  an  emaciating 
effect. 

UsKS.— The  conditions  in  which  allvaline 
waters  are  mostly  employed  are  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  with  undue  acidity  of  the 
stomach ;  congestive  conditions  of  the  liver 
from  sluggish  portal  circulation  ;  tendency  to 
gall-stones;  diabetes;  uric-acid  diathesis,  and 
its  results — gravel  and  lithiasis;  some  forms 
of  gout ;  and  especially  chronic  catarrhal  af- 
fections of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
respiratory,  digestive,  and  genital  organs. 

ExuMKKATiON-  AND  SELECTION. — \\  here  it 
is  necessary  to  improve  the  state  of  the  Mood, 
or  to  avoid  emaciation,  the  muriated  alkaline 
are  preferable  to  the  simple  alkaline  waters. 

1.  The  principal  spas  with  simple  alkaline 
waters  are  —  (a)  Hot:  Vichy,  Xeuenahr, 
Mont  Dore,  Chaudes  Aigues,  and  Neris,  the 
three  last  being  feebly.mineralised  ;  {b)  Cold  : 


Vals,  Sal/.brunn,  Le  Boulon,  Evian,  Bilin, 
.\p(illinaris,  Cterolstein,  Fachingon,  Goilnau, 
\\  ilhcln:s(|U('lle,  Tauniis,  Gicsshiibcl,  Soulz- 
matt,  and  Marcols.  In  North  America — the 
Bladon  Springs  in  Alabama,  the  Sheldon 
Springs  in  Vermont. 

2.  The  chief  muriated  alkaline  waters  are 
— (a)  Ems,  Koyat,  and  La  Bourboule,  which 
represent  the  hot  springs;  (b)  Luhatschowit/, 
Sellers,  Gloichenberg,  Koisdorf,  Kosbach, 
Vic-surCcre,  and  Toennistein,  which  are 
cold.  In  North  .\merica  the  Congress  Sjjrings 
in  California,  and  the  St.  Louis  Spring  in 
Michigan,  belong  to  this  class.  The  so  called 
California  Seltzer  Springs  are  peculiar  in  so 
far  as  they  contain  a  larger  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesium  (10  grains  in  a  pinti 
than  of  either  carbonate  or  chloride  of 
sodium.  These  springs  seem  therefore  to 
offer  advantages  in  oxaluria. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  several  of  the 
waters  in  this  class,  especially  La  Bourboule 
and  Mont  Dore,  contain  arsenic  in  appreci- 
able (juantities,  while  others  contain  lithium, 
as  Hoyat. 

IV.  Sulphated  Waters. — Composition. 
We  include  under  this  terra  those  springs 
which  are  characterised  by  a  preponderating 
amount  of  the  sulphates  of  sodimn  or  magne- 
sium, or  both  sulphates  together.  They  may 
be  subdivided  into  (1)  simjile  sulphated 
waters  or  bitter  wafers;  and  (2)  alkaline 
sulphated  waters,  which  latter  contain  also 
carbonate  and  chloride  of  sodium. 

Action. — The  bitter  salts  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  constituents  of  the  organism  ;  they 
seem  to  act  by  stimulating,  and  in  larger 
doses  irritatmg,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  causing  thin 
watery  secretion,  and  in  large  doses  diarrhoea. 
Sulj)hate  of  sodium  is  less  irritating  than  sul- 
phate of  magnesium.  The  peristaltic  action 
of  the  bowels  is  likewise  increased  by  them. 
Their  continued  employment  is  apt  to  cause 
emaciation.  By  the  presence  of  carbonate 
and  chloride  of  sodium,  the  action  of  the 
bitter  salts  is  modified. 

Uses. — The  bitter  waters  are  useful  in 
habits  of  constipation  with  sluggish  portal 
circulation,  in  ha?morrhoidal  tendencies,  in 
congestion  and  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia,  in  gall- 
stones and  allied  afi'ections,  in  gouty  condi- 
tions, lithiasis,  and  diabetes ;  and,  ccpteris 
jjaribus,  have  in  stout  and  in  so-called  ple- 
thoric persons  the  preference  over  the  muri- 
ated saline  waters. 

Eni'meratiox  and  Selection.  —  Where 
prolonged  courses  are  recpiired,  the  weaker 
sulphated  waters,  and  especially  the  alkaline 
sulphated  waters,  are  to  be  preferred ;  whilst 
the  stronger  bitter  waters  are  more  fre- 
quently selected  for  occasional  purging  doses. 
(1)  The  princij)al  simple  sulphated  or  bitter 
waters  are  :  I'uUna,  Saidschutz,  Sedlitz, 
Binnensdorf,   Ivanda,    Hunyadi    Jiinos    and 
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other  springs  near  Ofen,  Epsom,  Rnbinat, 
Las  Caldas  de  Cuntio,  Aranjuez,  Friedrichs- 
hall,  and  Mergentheiin,  the  two  latter  being 
also  rich  in  chlorides.  Weaker  springs  of  a 
similar  nature  are  at  Leamington  and  Chel- 
tenham—both with  a  large  amount  of  com- 
mon salt,  at  Scarborough,  and  at  the  Purton 
Spa.  (2)  The  principal  alkaline  sulphated 
waters  are  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Tarasp- 
Schuls,  Franzensbad,  Elster,  and  Eertrich. 
The  constitution  and  the  action  of  the  waters 
of  Carlsl)ad  and  Bertrich  are  modified  by 
their  thermal  nature.  North  America  pos- 
sesses some  milder  springs  of  this  class ; 
EstriU  Springs,  Crab  Orchard  Springs,  Bed- 
ford Springs,  Midland  Well. 

V.  Iron  or  Chalybeate  Waters.— Com- 
position.— Iron  is  contained  in  the  majority 
of  mineral  waters ;  but  we  regard  as  iron 
waters  only  those  where  the  quantity  of  iron 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  other  constituents, 
so  far  predommant  as  to  give  a  therapeutic 
character  to  the  springs. 

Action.— The  formation  of  blood-globules, 
the  contractility  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
oxidation  and  the  production  of  heat,  and 
the  general  nutrition  of  tissues  seem  to  be 
favoured  by  the  use  of  iron  waters.  A  small 
quantity  only  of  iron  seems  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  stomach;  none  through  the  skin.  The 
action  of  chalj'beate  baths  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  water  and  carbonic 
acid  only. 

Uses. — The  conditions  most  benefited  by 
chalybeate  waters  are  the  various  forms  of 
antemia,  or  poverty  of  blood  and  particularly 
of  red  corpuscles,  especially  when  caused  by 
actual  loss  of  blood,  suppuration,  or  previous 
acute  or  chronic  disease.  The  liver  and 
digestive  organs,  however,  must  be  in  healthy 
working  order,  whilst  in  cases  of  aneemia  ac- 
companied by  congestion  of  the  liver  and 
spleen,  chalybeates  alone  are  rarely  useful, 
but  must  be  preceded  or  modified  in  their 
action  by  the  use  of  saline  waters  or  other 
aperients  ;  and  this  is  often  the  case  not  only 
in  an*mia  of  Indian  and  malarious  cachexia, 
but  also  in  chlorosis.  Neuralgia,  sterility, 
impotency,  and  general  debility,  are  often 
benefited  through  improvement  of  the  gene- 
ral health.  Those  iron  waters  are  most 
useful  which  contain  the  iron  in  the  form 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  the  protoxide,  kept  in 
solution  by  free  carbonic  acid. 

Enumeration  and  Selection.  —  Iron 
springs  are  (1)  comj^arativcly  pure,  that  is, 
containing  only  a  few  grains  of  other  sub- 
stances in  sixteen  ounces  of  water  :  Schwal- 
bach.  Spa,  Briickenau,  Schandau,  Liebwerda, 
Flinsberg,  Freienwalde,  Recoaro,  Koenigs- 
warth,  Liebenstein,  Altwasser,  Flitwick, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  and  one  of  the  springs  at 
Harrogate  ;  (2)  coTnj^ound  iron  sprtvgs,  that 
is,  which  contain,  in  addition  to  iron  and  car- 
bonic acid,  a  moderate  quantity  of  other  salts, 
especially  the  carbonates  of  sodium,  calciam, 


and  magnesium,  the  sulphates  of  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  calcium,  and  common  salt : 
Aratapak,  Orezza,  Pyrmont,  Driburg,  Rip- 
poldsau,  Gri(!sbach,  Antogast,  Petersthal, 
Elster,  Booklet,  St.  Moritz,  Reinerz,  Godes- 
berg,  Cudowa,  Imnau,  Bussang,  and  Santa 
Catarina.  In  North  America  :  Bailey  Springs, 
Stafibrd  Springs,  Greencastle  Springs,  Estill 
Springs,  Schooley's  Mountain  Springs,  Mont- 
vale  Springs,  Rawley  Springs.  Somewhat 
different  in  their  action  and  less  easily  assimi- 
lated are  the  springs  containing  snljjhate  of 
iron.  Representatives  of  this  class  are,  in 
America — the  Oak  Orchard  Acid  Springs,  the 
Bath  Alum  Springs,  Stnbling  Springs,  Bed- 
ford Alum  Springs,  and  Variety  Springs.  The 
best  known  in  Europe  are  :  Flitwick  in  Bed- 
fordshire, Muskau  in  Silesia,  Parad  in  Hun- 
garia,  Alexisbad,  and  Ratzes.  Rich  in  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  combmation  with  arsenic 
are  the  waters  of  Roncegno  and  of  Levico 
in  the  Austrian  Tyrol ;  they  are  very  power- 
ful, and  can  only  be  taken  in  small  doses. 

VI.  Sulphur  Waters. — Composition. — 
Amongst  sulphur  waters  we  class  those 
springs  which  contain  either  sulphuret  of 
hydrogen,  or  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  cal- 
cium, potassium,  or  magnesium,  in  an  ap- 
preciable and  constant  proportion.  They  are 
partly  thermal,  partly  cold ;  and  some  of 
them,  especially  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Uriage,  and 
Baden  in  Switzerland,  the  Columbia  Springs 
in  New  York,  and  the  Louisville  Artesian 
Well  in  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  common  salt  and 
other  solids,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  appreciation  of  their  effects. 

Action.  —  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  sulphur  waters, 
so  far  as  they  depend  on  such  minute  quan- 
tities of  sulphur  as  are  contained  in  them. 
Sulphur-water  baths  seem  to  act  in  the  same 
manner  as  simple  baths.  If  the  waters  are 
taken  internally,  some  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  probably  absorbed,  entering  the  circu- 
lation through  the  portal  vein.  The  pure 
sulphur  waters  exercise  a  constipating  rather 
than  an  aperient  effect.  The  lieces  become 
mostly  blackened  from  sulphuret  of  iron. 
The  protracted  use  of  these  waters  is  apt  to 
lead  to  a  certain  degree  of  anfemia,  possibly 
from  the  action  of  the  sulphur  on  the  iron  of 
the  blood-globules. 

Uses. — Sulphur  waters  are  mostly  used 
in  combined  bathing  and  drinking  courses, 
as  also  by  inhalation,  in  cases  of  metallic 
poisoning ;  in  congestion  of  the  liver  ;  piles  ; 
bronchial,  laryngeal,  and  pharyngeal  catarrh ; 
in  early  chronic  phthisis  ;  in  numerous  cuta- 
neous affections,  especially  the  herpetic 
dyscrasia  of  the  French  ;  in  rheumatism  and 
gout ;  and  in  constitutional  syphilis. 

Enumeration  and  Selection. — The  best 
known  thermal  sulphur  waters  are  :  Eaux 
Bonnes,  Eaux  Chaudes,  Cauterets,  Saint 
Saiiveur,  Bareges,  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  Ax, 
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Escaldes,  Le  VcriiPt,  Amolie-les-Bains, 
Uriage,  Allevard,  Aix-lesBains,  Aix-la-Clia- 
j)elle,  Baden  in  Austria,  liadcn  in  Switzer- 
land, Lavey,  and  Scliinziiach  in  Switzerland, 
Battiiglia  and  Abano  in  tlio  Euganean 
mountains;  ranticosa  in  Spain;  Moliadia, 
and  other  springs  in  ilungary;  and  Ilelonan 
or  Helwan,  near  Cairo.  Cold  sulphur 
xpriiif/s  are  :  Eilsen,  Nenndorf,  Langon- 
hriickon,  Weilbach,  ^feiiiborg,  lieutlingen, 
Enghien,  Clialles,  Staeholborg,  Ileustrich, 
Onrnigel,  souio  Harrogate  springs,  Llan- 
drindod  and  Bniltli  in  Wales,  MofTat  and 
StrathpelVer  in  Scotland,  and  Lisdoonvarna 
in  Ireland.  There  are  also  several  important 
sulphur  springs  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

VII.  Earthy  and  Calcareous  Waters. 
Composition.  —  As  earihij  and  calcareous 
■ivatcrs  we  designate  those  sj)rings  in  which 
the  earthy  substances,  especially  carbonate 
cud  sulphate  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of 
magnesium,  form  the  jirominent  constituents. 

Action. — In  the  shape  of  baths,  the  earthy 
waters  act  almost  in  the  same  way  ns  ordi- 
nary water  baths.  Internally  taken,  tlie  car- 
bonate of  calcium  exercises  an  antacid  and 
a  soothing  effect  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  together 
with  the  sulphate  of  calcium  is  slightly  as- 
tringent and  constipating.  If  lime  is  ab- 
sorbed, it  may  assist  in  the  formation  of  cells 
and  of  bone,  and  may  exercise  also  a  soothing 
etfect  on  other  mucous  membranes. 

Uses. — These  waters,  according  to  their 
composition,  are  useful  in  digestive  troubles 
with  tendency  to  acidity,  diarrhoea,  and  un- 
due irritability  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  employed  also  in  osteomalacia, 
rachitis,  and  tuberculosis;  and,  further,  in 
some  skin-diseases,  especially  in  eczema  and 
psoriasis,  where,  however,  the  long  continua- 
tion of  the  warm  bath,  that  is,  the  soaking  of 
the  skill,  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
nature  of  the  solid  constituents  contained  in 
the  water.  Some  of  these  waters  possess  a 
great  reputation  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  and  in  tendency  to  gravel  and 
stone  ;  but  jirobably  the  large  quantity  of 
water  consumed,  as,  for  instance,  at  Con- 
trexeville,  and  the  consequent  dilution  of  the 
urine  and  the  washing  out  of  renal  tubules, 
are  here  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
causes  of  the  useful  effect.  The  best  know^n 
earthy  or  calcareous  waters  are  :  Wildungen, 
Lippspringe,  with  the  Inselbad,  Wcissenburg, 
Contrextville,  Vittel,  Bagneres  do  Bigorre, 
St.  Arnaud,  and  Cransac  ;  and  amongst  the 
table  waters  :  Couzan,  St.  Galmior,  and  the 
Taunus  water.  In  North  America  the  best 
known  earthy  or  calcic  springs  are :  the 
Bntterworth  Springs,  Eaton  llapid  Wells, 
and  Leslie  Well  in  Michigan ;  tlie  Gettys- 
burg Spring  in  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Sweet 
Springs  in  West  Virginia;  and  the  Alleghany 
Springs  in  Virginia. 
91 


Man}"  of  the  waters  mentioned  in  other 
classes  might  also  bo  mentioned  here,  such 
as  Bormio,  Leuk,  Bath,  and  Lucca,  named 
under  the  simple  thermal  waters;  and  Baden 
in  Austria,  Baden  in  Switzerland,  Schinznach, 
]5attaglia,  Abano,  and  others  enumerated 
under  the  sulphur  waters. 

On  prescribing  Mineral  Waters  and 
Saths. — In  every  case  we  must  lirst  settii; 
the  (jnestion  whether  the  treatment  by 
mineral  waters  and  baths  offers  advantages 
over  ordinary  treatment.  If  the  question  is 
answered  in  the  atlirmative,  we  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but 
quite  as  much  the  nature  of  the  individual 
in  whom  it  occurs ;  the  amount  of  vital  forces 
in  general ;  the  power  of  reaction  ;  the  state 
of  the  different  organs;  and  whether  they 
are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  can  assist  in 
relieving  tlie  diseased  part  of  the  organism, 
or  whetlier  they  are  feeble  or  crippled  and 
unable  to  respond  to  any  unusual  demand 
made  on  them.  Thus  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  decide  whether  stronger  therapeutic  in- 
fluences can  be  emploj-ed  ;  whether  longer 
and  rougher  journeys  are  permitted,  and 
colder  climates  and  seasons  ;  or  whether 
delicate  treatment  is  essential,  comprising 
the  simple  thermal  baths,  suminor  tempera- 
ture, mountain  climates  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, sunny  aspects,  and  ea.sy  journeys.  The 
baths  and  waters  are  not  to  be  selected 
according  to  the  chemical  constitution  of 
their  springs  alone,  but  the  means  and  appli- 
ances in  use,  and  the  accustomed  methods 
of  treatment  at  certain  places,  the  qualities 
of  the  local  physician,  the  accommodation, 
the  food,  the  cooking,  and  the  social  con- 
ditions, the  facility  of  reaching  a  place,  the 
climate  and  other  elements  of  '  change,'  are 
each  and  every  one  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. It  must  be  evident  already  from 
these  remarks  that  the  same  morbid  affection 
can  occasionally  be  treated  with  advantage 
by  different  classes  of  mineral  waters  and  at 
different  spas,  and  that  apparently  widely 
different  diseases  may  be  benefited  by  the 
same  spa ;  not  only  because  many  mineral 
waters  are  composed  of  different  active  ele- 
ments, but  also  because  the  internal  and 
external  administration  of  the  same  water 
maj'  be  so  much  varied  as  to  produce  a  great 
variety  of  effects.  In  many  instances  the 
disease  itself  cannot  be  directly  attacked,  but 
our  efforts  must  be  directed  towards  im- 
proving the  general  constitution,  and  through 
this  influeuciug  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
organism. 

In  most  cases  the  local  physician  is  as 
important  as  the  nature  of  the  waters,  and 
in  some  even  more  so. 

We  cannot  do  more  here  than  give  some 
hints  regarding  the  groups  of  diseased  con- 
ditions in  which  mineral  waters  may  be 
prescribed. 

1.  Anamia. — In    cases    of    aniniiia   it    is 
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essential  to  consider  whether  the  condition 
is  caused,  first,  by  direct  loss  of  blood  and 
its  component  parts  ;  secondly,  indirectly  by 
acute  or  chronic  disease,  sleeplessness,  neur- 
algia, and  inability  to  take  up  food ;  thirdly, 
by  congestion  of  the  pelvic  organs,  with  loss 
of  blood  and  albuminous  juices  ;  or,  lastly, 
by  lymphatic  diseases,  or  visceral  affections 
resulting  from  warm  climates  or  from  habi- 
tual constipation.  The  more  the  first  cause 
preponderates,  the  more  we  may  expect  from 
the  direct  use  of  iron  ;  and  we  have  then  to 
consider  whether  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, or  iron  waters  with  or  without  change 
of  climate,  with  or  without  baths,  are  to  be 
preferred.  In  the  indirect  forms  of  anaemia 
tlie  mildest  thermal  treatment,  with  moun- 
tainous climates  of  moderate  elevation,  or 
the  latter  alone,  witli  or  without  suitable 
medicinal  treatment,  are  often  the  only 
beneficial  courses  in  delicate  constitutions ; 
whilst  in  others  somewhat  less  feeble  accord- 
ing to  individual  conditions,  common  salt 
waters  and  baths  with  or  without  iron,  or 
the  gaseous  tepid  salt  baths  of  Nauheim  and 
Rehme,  or  the  much  stronger  influences  of 
sea  air  and  of  sea  baths,  are  useful.  In  the 
third  group  the  common  salt  waters,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  iron,  and  occasionally  the 
sulphated  saline  waters,  must  generally  pre- 
cede every  other  attempt  at  strengthening ; 
for  the  acceleration  of  tlie  portal  circulation, 
the  regular  emptying  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  portal  vein,  and  the  increased  tissue- 
change  are  essential  to  the  improvement  of 
the  nutrition  and  sanguification  ;  and  only 
after  such  a  preliminary  course  the  purer 
iron  waters  and  the  higher  alpine  air  are 
likely  to  become  useful. 

•i.  Slur/f/ish  portal  circulation. — A  slug- 
gish condition  of  the  portal  system  forms  a 
frequent  complication,  not  only  of  anaemia, 
but  of  a  great  many  ailments  of  the  different 
systems  of  the  body  ;  and  is  often  only  a 
part  of  a  general  want  of  tone  in  the  organic 
uniscular  fibre,  especially  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle and  of  the  whole  venous  system.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  a  name  for  these,  by 
no  means  rare,  constitutional  defects,  which 
form  tlie  main  characteristics  of  what  the 
old  German  physicians  called  '  al)dominal 
plethora.'  If  we  only  know  what  we  mean 
by  the  terms,  we  may  call  these  conditions 
■portal  vcnosity  and  general  vcnositi/  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  defect.  They  form 
the  principal  complications  and  in  many 
cases  the  main  cause  of  the  most  varied 
digestive  troubles,  as  acidity,  sickness,  flatu- 
lency, constipation,  and  intestinal  catarrh. 
They  are  also  at  the  root  of  congestion  of 
the  haemorrhoidal  vessels  and  piles,  of  vari- 
cosity of  the  legs,  of  congestion  of  the  womb 
and  ovaries  and  menstrual  anomalies,  of 
congestion  of  the  liver  and  imperfect  secre- 
tion of  bile,  and  of  chronic  bronchial  catarrh, 
with  dilatation  and  imperfect  contraction  of 


the  right  ventricle.  Gravel  and  gout  are 
likewise  often  associated  with  sluggish  portal 
cii'culation.  In  the  treatment  of  these  very 
numerous  complaints,  widely  different  though 
they  appear  to  be,  we  have  therefore  always 
to  ask  how  far  they  are  comjjlicated  by 
portal  venosity,  and  in  how  far  diet,  regimen, 
pharmaceutical  and  balneotherapeutic  treat- 
ment directed  against  this  venosity  may 
relieve  the  special  case  before  us,  If  this 
portal  venosity  occur  in  lean  and  delicate 
persons,  the  common  salt  waters  are  often 
useful,  as  Kis^ingen,  Homburg,  Soden,  the 
Saratoga  Springs,  Michigan  Congress  Spring, 
Spring  Lake  Well  in  North  America,  &c., 
which  mcrease  the  tissue-change  without  im- 
pairing the  nutrition,  internally  and  in  the 
form  of  baths,  or  the  simple  thermal  baths 
in  sub-alpine  situations,  assisted  by  the  inter- 
nal use  of  salt  waters.  If  the  individual  be 
stout  and  inclined  to  costiveness,  the  sul- 
phated saline  waters  with  soda  and  common 
salt,  such  as  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Franzens- 
bad,  Elster,  Brides-les-Bains,  Luhatschowitz, 
and  Tarasp,  are  the  most  effective  ;  while 
again  in  others  of  this  class  the  simple  alka- 
line waters,  such  as  Vichy,  the  Congress 
Spring,  (fee,  are  preferable.  In  all  these  cases, 
however,  the  treatment  by  waters  and  baths 
ought  to  be  assisted  by  regulation  of  diet  and 
exercise. 

3.  Gravel. — Gravel,  especially  uric  acid 
gravel,  is  usually  complicated  with  portal 
venosity,  and  is  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
As  a  symptomatic  treatment,  the  alkaline 
mineral  waters  have  a  more  lasting  effect 
than  the  administration  of  pharmaceutical 
preparations  ;  but  more  effective  are  alkaline 
waters  containing  sulphates,  and  especially 
the  less  concentrated  and  hot  springs  of 
Carlsbad.  Most  useful  of  all,  especially  for 
home  treatment,  are  the  waters  of  Luhat- 
schowitz, with  their  peculiar  combination  of 
carbonates  and  chlorides.  Tlie  earthy  waters 
of  Coiitrexeville  and  Wildbad  have  a  historic 
reputation,  and  owe  this  in  part  to  the  large 
doses  which  can  mostly  be  prescribed. 

4.  Gout. — Gout  is  likewise  often  compli- 
cated with  and  aggravated  by  j)ortal  venosity, 
and  we  must  always  endeavour  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  retro- 
gressive tissue-change ;  but  gout  occurs  in 
the  most  widely  different  constitutions.  If 
gout  and  its  allied  forms  be  met  with  in  so- 
called  strong  constitutions,  with  a  good 
primary  digestion,  ability  to  sustain  a  long 
morning  fast,  accompanied  perhaps  by  a 
tendency  to  stoutness,  and  an  acid  urine  of 
tolerably  high  specific  gravity,  becoming 
iridescent  with  nitric  acid,  the  alkaline  sul- 
phated waters  of  Carlsbad,  and  sometimes 
those  of  Marienbad,  Franzensbad,  Elster, 
Tarasp,  and  Brides-les-Bains,  are  most  use- 
ful, though  they  cannot  altogether  remove 
the  gouty  disposition.  If  the  time  be  short, 
and  a  long  rest  after  the  course  not  permitted, 
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tlie  simple  iilk;iline  wators  of  Vichy  may  be 
Hflected,  iiiid  in  more  dcliciite  constitutions 
the  nuiriatod  alkaline  Maters  of  lloyat,  Ems, 
or  Uaden- leaden.  In  lean  and  weak  Routy 
patients  the  common  salt  waters  of  lloni- 
bwrfj,  Kissinf^'en,  IIarro<;ate,  and  Leamini^'ton, 
the  arsenical  salt  waters  of  I>a  Ronrhoule, 
the  waters  of  Wiesbaden,  the  mnriated 
sulphur  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or,  aj,'ain, 
weak  mnriated  alkaline  waters  like  Baden- 
Baden,  deserve  a  trial.  In  many  delicate 
jiersons  tlie  simple  tlierinal  waters  of  liuxton. 
Sddanfifenhad,  \\'ildl)ad,  Uajjat/.,  Gastein,  and 
Bath,  and  the  sulphur  waters  of  Aix-les-Hains 
and  BaLrnercs  de  Luchon,  offer  {jreat  advan- 
taf];os ;  but  numerous  cases  may  be  regarded 
as  quite  intractable  by  baths,  waters,  and 
medicines,  and  in  these  diet  and  climate  and 
retjulation  of  exercise  are  the  only  means  of 
nianajfement. 

5.  Clirnnic  rheumatism.  —  In  chronic 
rheumatism,  associated  with  exudation  round 
the  joints,  the  hot  thermal  treatment  is  the 
most  useful,  either  at  the  hotter  simple  ther- 
mal sjias,  as  Bath,  Teplitz,  the  Enganean 
baths,  the  hot  sjirings  of  North  America,  or 
the  natural  vapour  batlis  of  the  cave  of  Mon- 
summano;  at  the  weaker  hot  salt  waters  of 
Royat.  Wiesbaden,  and  Baden-Baden;  or  at 
the  thermal  sulpliur  waters,  such  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Aix-les-]5aiiis,  Barei^es,  Baf,'iieres 
de  Luchon,  and  Eaux  Chaudes.  Eor  more 
delicate  cases,  especially  in  those  combined 
with  weakness  of  the  muscles  of  tlie  heart, 
with  or  without  valvular  disease,  we  have  the 
gaseous  thermal  salt  waters  of  Rehme  and 
Nauheim.  In  the  muscular  varieties,  with 
stiffness,  the  hotter  waters  are  specially  indi- 
catevi,  assisted  by  douches  and  shampooing. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  cause  of 
constantly  recurring  rheumatism  is  weakness 
of  the  skin,  and  here  the  tonic  forms  of  the 
cold  water-cure  and  sea  baths  promise  more 
permanent  good  than  hot  baths. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  limited  treatise,  to 
enter  into  all  the  morbid  conditions  suitable 
for  bahieothrra])eutic  treatment  ;  but  tlie 
preceding  remarks  may  show  that  the  phy- 
sician, in  prescribing  waters,  ought  to  base 
his  advice  on  the  teachings  of  physiology, 
pathology,  climatology,  and  general  thera- 
peutics, in  the  widest  sense. 

We  might  be  expected  to  give  a  few  hints 
on  diet  during  mineral-water  courses,  but  no 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down.  Every  in- 
dividual requires  rules  for  his  own  case  ;  and 
rules  which  may  be  necessary  during  the 
u.se  of  mnriated  saline,  or  sulphated  saline 
waters,  are  not  necessary  in  other  courses — 
for  instance,  of  simple  thermal  or  of  iron 
waters. 

The  bath  physician  eight  to  guide  every 
invalid,  according  to  his  or  her  individual 
condition,  as  well  with  regard  to  diet  as  to 
the  internal  or  external  use  of  waters,  and 
with  regard  to  exercise  and  other  hygienic 


and  thorai)outic  aids.  The  result  of  a  course 
of  waters  often  depends  entirely  on  this 
guidance.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
supply  the  bath  physician  with  a  statement 
as  to  the  ailments  and  the  constitution  of  the 
invalid. 

Lp;N{iTn  OF  Treatment.— It  is  a  general 
belief  that  three  or  four  weeks  is  the  term 
for  a  course  of  waters  or  baths  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  a  definite  time.  As  courses 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  of  iron,  of  (piinine,  or 
of  mercury  must  be  of  different  duration  in 
different  individuals,  exactly  so  we  find  it 
with  mineral  waters ;  and  as  two  or  three 
courses  of  a  remedy  may  have  to  be  taken  in 
the  same  year,  so  it  is  often  desirable  to  give 
two  or  three  courses  of  Vichy,  of  Carlsbad, 
or  of  Spa  waters,  in  one  year,  though  not  all 
of  them  need  be  taken  at  the  sjjring.  In 
many  cases  preparatory  courses  are  advis- 
able— climatic,  medicinal,  and  balneothera- 
peutic ;  and  in  as  large  a  number  secondary 
courses.  Most  invalids  ought  not  to  return 
immediately  after  a  course  of  baths  to  their 
usual  abodes  and  accustomed  ways  of  living. 
In  many  instances,  moreover,  it  is  impera- 
tively necessary  to  abstain  from  work,  and 
to  keep  to  a  simple  diet  for  about  a  month 
or  more  after  the  course  of  waters,  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  more  powerful 
waters  like  Carlsbad  and  Marienbad. 

Season. — .\s  to  the  period  of  the  year, 
there  is  no  time  when  the  different  waters 
miglit  not  be  drunk,  if  it  were  necessary. 
Most  spas  are  open  only  from  May  till 
October,  some  longer;  some  only  from  June 
till  September;  but  some  fewlocalities  are  par- 
tially open  also  during  the  winter,  especially 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aix-les-Bains,  Dax,  Amelie- 
les-Bains,  Bath,  Baden-Baden,  and  Wies- 
baden. Many  waters  can  be  taken  at  home, 
and  at  any  time  of  the  year;  but  the  elements 
of  change  are  wanting,  and  the  strict  ad- 
herence to  regimen  and  diet  ia  often  difficult. 
During  the  summer  months  the  demands 
on  the  human  body  are  diminished  by  the 
external  warmth  and  the  greater  equability 
of  the  meteorological  influences  ;  nature  is 
more  exhilarating,  and  invites  to  outdoor  life 
and  exercise,  without  mucli  risk  of  chills 
and  their  consequences.  Delicate  persons, 
therefore,  ought  to  select  the  summer  months 
for  courses  at  the  spas.  The  later  parts  of 
the  spring  and  the  autumn,  however,  offer 
advantages  to  the  more  robust,  who  at  those 
times  find  the  baths  and  the  hotels  less 
crowded,  and  who  can  then  receive  more 
attention  from  the  bath  physician.  And, 
besides,  those  who  are  unable  to  bear  heat 
have  in  the  earlier  and  later  parts  of  the 
season  tlie  benefit  of  cooler  air,  which  is  to 
the  average  visitor  a  real  advantage  at  some 
of  the  hotter  localities,  like  Aix-les-Bains, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Ems,  Creuznach,  Soden, 
Baden-Baden,  and  Ragatz. 

Hermann  Weber. 
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MIRYACHIT  (Russ.  miriatchitje,  to 
play  the  foolj. 

Description. — This  is  the  term  applied 
in  Russia  and  Eastern  Siberia  to  a  morbid 
condition,  which,  however,  is  met  with  midcr 
difterent  names  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  term  itself  is  part  of  a  vei'b  meaning  '  to 
fool '  or  '  play  the  fool,'  and  the  victim  of  the 
disease,  if  it  may  be  so  named,  has  a  desire, 
apparently  irresistible,  to  imitate  whatever 
action  is  carried  out  in  his  presence,  and  also 
to  repeat  whatever  is  said  to  him  or  in  his 
hearing.  The  condition,  according  to  Dr. 
Jankovsky,  is  chronic,  but  subject  to  spon- 
taneous remissions,  and  is  not  usually  of  such 
a  character  as  to  interfere  with  an  ordinary 
occujiation.  The  tendency  is  not  infrequently 
hereditary,  and  is  usually  induced  by  contact 
with  a  miriasha — a  person  affected  in  this 
way ;  and,  amidst  a  neurotic  community  in 
places  where  it  is  prevalent,  the  influence  of 
such  a  person  is  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
ttu'bing.  An  exactly  similar  condition,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Neale,  is  met  with  in  Java 
under  the  name  of  Lata.  On  the  northern 
frontier  of  Maine,  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  there  exists  the  curious  class  of 
.so-called  'jumpers,'  who  resemble  in  some 
points  the  sufferers  from  miryachit.  But  in- 
stead of  imitating  actions  or  repeating  words, 
the  sufferers  from  this  condition  are  charac- 
terised by  their  inability  to  disobey  any 
sudden  sharp  order  which  is  given  to  them. 
Thus  a  man  ordered  to  take  hold  of  a  red-hot 
stove  was  impelled  to  do  so,  although  the 
effect  was  disastrous.  A  similar  condition 
has  been  desci'ibed  by  Dr.  Bennett  as  exist- 
ing in  Gri(pialand  among  the  natives  and 
those  of  mixed  race,  who  suffer  from  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  dance,  sliout,  or  grimace 
on  the  occasion  of  any  sudden  or  peculiar 
sound  ;  and,  like  the  'jumpers,'  they  also  will 
obey  any  sudden  sharp  order,  obhvious  of 
consequences. 

Under  whatever  name  or  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  it  is  met  with,  the  condition  is 
essentially  a  psychical  disturbance,  and  it 
affects  chiefly  those  who  are  on  the  outskirts 
of  civilisation.  On  the  whole,  men  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  women,  and  in  the  form 
met  with  in  Africa  men  are  apparently-  the 
only  victims.  In  the  Russian  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  men  are  less  frequently  attacked 
than  women.  The  condition  has  many  re- 
semblances to  the  great  dancing  epidemics  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  almost  seems  like  a  relic 
of  them.  Like  them,  it  sjDreads  by  contagion  ; 
and  its  manifestations  are  similarly  the  result 
of  irresistible  impulses,  and  are  displayed 
amongst  a  class  emotionally  unstable  and 
destitute  of  the  self-control  which  is  neces- 
sary in  a  well-ordered  community.  By  some 
the  Canadian  form  is  ascribed  to  the  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  tickling  to  which  the  class 
affected  are  addicted ;  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  both  this  and  its  supposed  effect  are  the 


expression    of    the    same   underlying   insta- 
bility. 

Treatment.  —  Any  treatment  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  directed  to  combating  the 
causes.  Ordinary  sedatives,  such  as  the 
bromides,  have  been  found  to  exercise  little 
if  any  effect.  James  Taylor. 

MISCARKIAGE.— Synon.  :  Abortion  ; 
Fr.  Avortcinent  ;  Fausse  Couche  ;  Ger. 
Fehlgchurt. 

Definition. — Miscarriage  is  the  interrup- 
tion of  gestation  before  the  foetus  has  become 
viable. 

Frequency.  —  The  relative  frequency  of 
miscarriages,  of  premature  labours  (between 
the  seventli  and  ninth  months),  and  of  full- 
time  births,  cannot  be  very  closely  estimated. 
Early  abortions  are  often  unnoticed  or  for- 
gotten. The  statement  of  Dr.  Whitehead  is 
very  striking,  that  of  sixty-four  women  who 
had  lived  in  wedlock  till  the  menopause, 
there  were  only  eight  who  had  not  at  some 
time  had  a  miscarriage.  His  statistics  show 
j  that  the  period  at  which  abortions  most  fre- 
quently occur  is  about  the  third  month. 

^Etiology. — The  causes  of  abortion  may 
be  found  either :  (1)  on  the  part  of  the 
ovum  or  foetus  ;  or  (2)  on  the  part  of  the 
mother. 

1.  Foetal. — The  causes  of  miscarriage  on 
the  part  of  the  ovum  are  :  (a.)  all  the 
diseases  of  the  fcetus  itself  which  compro- 
mise its  life,  such  as  acute  fevers  and  chronic 
diseases — chiefly  of  syphilitic  origin  ;  and 
{b)  many  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  fcetal 
appendages.  Of  the  latter  the  most  note- 
worthy are,  first,  diseases  of  the  chorion,  the 
most  familiar  of  which  is  the  hydatidiform 
degeneration  ;  secondly,  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  timbilical  cord,  such  as  excessive  tor- 
sion with  constriction  of  the  vessels,  convo- 
lutions of  it  simultaneously  round  the  neck 
and  lower  extremities,  and  the  formation  of 
tight  knots  upon  it ;  and  thirdly,  abnormal 
relations  and  morbid  conditions  of  the  pla- 
centa. Where  the  placental  area,  for  exam- 
ple, is  of  too  limited  extent,  the  ovum  easily 
becomes  detached  from  the  uterus  ;  where  it 
is  too  large,  extravasations  of  blood  easily 
take  place  in  the  lobules.  When  the  placenta 
is  planted  low  down  in  the  cavity  of  the  ute- 
rus, it  is  liable  to  partial  detachments ;  and 
thus  in  a  great  many  cases  abortion  takes 
place  at  an  early  stage  in  patients  who  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  greater  dangers  of 
unavoidable  ha2morrhage  liad  the  pregnancy 
gone  on  towards  the  usual  term.  Again,  the 
morbid  processes  which  occur  in  the  placenta, 
inflammatory,  degenerative,  or  apoplectic, 
whether  due  to  a  syphilitic  taint,  or  to  other 
causes,  lead  to  death  of  the  embryo  or  fcetus, 
and  thus  in  many  instances  to  the  early 
casting  of  the  ovum.  It  is  worth  while  to 
note  that  death  of  the  embryo,  and  morbid 
changes  in  its  appendages,  do  not  necessarily 
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at  once  cause  abortion.  Three  or  four  weeks 
usually  elapse  after  the  death  of  the  fcetus 
ere  its  expulsion  is  etfected ;  the  dociilual 
membrane  having  in  the  interval  undergone 
retrogressive  changes.  It  is  only  when  such 
an  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place  as  leads 
to  sudden  distension  of  the  uterus,  or  when 
the  membranes  burst  and  such  escape  of 
litjuor  amnii  occurs  as  leads  to  its  sudden 
collapse,  that  the  organ  is  stimulated  to  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  its  contents.  Hence, 
while  the  ulthnate  cause  of  abortion  is  often 
enough  traceable  to  the  ovum,  the  immediate 
occasion  is  nuire  frequently  due  to  some 
maternal  condition. 

2.  Maternal. — The  causes  of  miscarriage 
on  the  part  of  the  mother  are  either  (a) 
general  ;  or  (6)  local.  (a)  Amongst  the 
general  or  constitutional  conditions  that 
favour  the  occiurence  of  abortion  we  note, 
first,  all  the  causes  that  lead  to  depression 
of  a  woman's  health.  Abortions  are  frequent, 
for  instance,  in  times  of  famine ;  amongst 
women  who  yield  themselves  to  excesses ;  in 
anaemic  women ;  and  in  those  tainted  with 
the  syphilitic  poison.  Often  enough,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  class,  the  cause  of  the 
abortion  can  be  traced  to  some  morbid 
change  in  the  maternal  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  sometimes  it  seems  to  be  due 
simply  to  the  impure  or  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  patient's  blood.  Secondly, 
fevers,  such  as  the  zymotic  fevers,  and  acute 
inflammations,  more  particularly  of  impor- 
tant viscera,  such  as  pneumonia,  occurring 
in  gravid  women,  very  frequently  become 
complicated  by  abortion.  Thirdly,  shock 
may  bring  on  miscarriage,  whether  operating 
simply  through  the  nervous  sj-stem,  of  which 
we  meet  occasional  examples,  or,  as  is  more 
frequently  the  case,  by  producing  a  more 
direct  physical  impression  upon  the  uterus, 
as  in  cases  where  the  patient  leaps  or  steps 
suddenly  down  from  a  height,  lifts  a  weight, 
stretches  her  arms  above  her  head,  or  is  ex. 
posed  to  any  sudden  jar  or  more  protracted 
jolting.  Though  many  cases  of  abortion  are 
attributed  to  such  a  cause,  it  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  some  of  these,  at  least, 
that  sujiposed  cause  would  not  have  led  to 
the  disaster  unless  there  had  already  existed 
a  predisposition  in  some  morbid  condition  of 
the  uterus  or  its  contents. 

Amongst  (i)  the  local  causes  we  find,  first, 
and  most  frequently,  diseased  conditions  of 
the  deciduic.  Commonly  in  these  cases  the 
patient  had  previously  been  the  subject  of 
chronic  endometritis  ;  though  occasionally 
cases  are  met  with  where  there  have  been 
no  marked  symptoms  previously,  and  the 
degenerative  process  may  affect  either  the 
vera  or  reflexa  or  serotina,  separatelj*  or 
simultaneously.  Second  in  frequency  under 
this  head  we  have  the  abortions  due  to  dis- 
placements of  the  uterus,  these  beuag  com- 
monly    either     descents     or     retroversions. 


Thirdly,  neoplasms  of  the  uterus,  such  as 
cancers  or  fibroid  tumours,  sometimes  per- 
mit the  occurrence  of  conception,  but  pre- 
vent gestation  running  to  its  natural  term. 
Fourthly,  the  presence  of  timiours  In  the 
neighbouring  organs,  or  inflammatory  adlie- 
sions  among  them,  may  prevent  the  uterus 
from  attaining  its  full  growth,  and  compel  it 
to  earlj'  evacuation  of  its  contents. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — In  dealing  with 
a  case  of  suspected  miscairiage,  we  have  to 
determine  first  that  the  patient  is  pregnant. 
This  we  do  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  the 
patient's  history,  and  a  complete  physical 
diagnosis.  Supposing  that,  by  the  usual  in- 
vestigation into  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
pregnancy,  we  are  satisfied  that  gestation  had 
begun,  we  have  next  to  ascertain  whether 
miscarriage  is  only  threatening  to  come  on, 
has  fairly  set  in,  or  has  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

The  sj'mptom  that,  in  the  great  run  of 
cases,  first  attracts  attention,  which  usually 
goes  on  till  the  process  is  completed,  and 
which  continues  for  some  hours  or  days  sub- 
se(iuently,  is  haemorrhage.  The  amount  of 
blood  lost  varies  indefinite^ ;  and  so  does 
the  manner  of  its  escape.  In  certain  cases 
the  onset  of  pelvic  pains,  with  the  regular 
intermissions  that  betray  their  origin  in  the 
muscular  contractions  of  the  uterine  walls, 
alarms  the  patient  and  attracts  her  attention 
before  any  escape  of  blood  has  taken  place. 
These  cases  are  exceptional.  Usually  the 
haemorrhage  precedes — and  it  may  be  for 
days  or  weeks — the  expulsive  action  of  the 
uterus.  The  cases,  however,  are  rare — unless 
they  be  instances  of  very  early  abortion  — 
where  the  process  is  completed  without  the 
accession  of  appreciably  painful  contractions. 
Occasionally  there  occur  discharges  of  liquor 
amnii  or  other  watery  fluid,  or  of  fragments 
of  the  degenerated  membranes,  or  of  the  dis 
integrated  foetus. 

These  symptoms  call  for  physical  explora- 
tion of  the  uterus.  If  we  find  the  uterus 
gravid,  with  the  os  undilated  and  the  cervical 
canal  above  it  tmexpanded,  the  hiemorrhage 
being  slight  and  the  pains  controllable,  we 
regard  and  treat  the  case  .as  one  sunply  of 
threatened  abortion.  But  if  the  pains  are 
persistent,  if  the  os  uteri  opens  to  admit  the 
finger,  or  the  canal  of  the  cervix  above  it 
is  becoming  expanded ;  still  more,  if  the 
uterine  contents  are  being  pressed  down 
within  reach  of  the  exploring  finger,  we  have 
to  do  with  an  actual  abortion  which  it  is 
useless  to  seek  to  avert.  The  treatment  ol 
actual  abortion  is  often  enough  called  for, 
even  with  quiescent  uterus  and  closed  canals, 
when  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse. 

In  trying  to  determine  whether  the  miscar- 
riage is  completed,  we  have  first  to  examine 
the  mole  or  mass  that  has  been  expelled. 
This  consists  sometimes  of  the  ovum  alone  ; 
of  the  ovum  and  decidua  reflexa ;  or  of  the 
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ovum  with  all  the  uterine  decidiue.  Where 
the  uterine  contents  escape  in  broken-down 
fragments,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  pieced 
together,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine 
the  uterus,  and  even  to  explore  the  interior 
of  that  organ  with  the  finger  ;  and  in  these 
and  other  cases  where  the  diagnosis  is  doubt- 
ful, it  may  be  requisite  sometimes  to  dUate 
the  cervix  with  a  carbolised  sponge  or  tupelo 
tent,  or  with  Hegar's  dilators,  in  order  to  get 
full  access  to  the  uterine  cavity. 

Treatment, — The  treatment  of  miscarriage 
varies  according  as  we  have  to  do  with  a  case 
of  (1)  tlireatening  abortion  ;  or  ("2)  abortion  in 
actual  progress ;  or  (3)  incomplete  abortion. 

1.  Treatment  of  threatenincj  ahortion. — 
The  treatment  in  a  case  where  abortion  is 
merely  threatening  is  largely  expectant.  The 
patient  is  put  to  bed,  and  kejit  at  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position.  All  exercise  or  excite- 
ment, physical  or  psychical,  must  be  forbid- 
den. A  light,  non-stimulating  diet,  with  tluids 
for  the  most  part  cold,  is  to  be  enjoined; 
and  any  tendency  either  to  constipation  or 
to  diarrhoea  is  to  be  combated.  Where  the 
hitujorrhage  is  continuous  and  the  uterus 
atonic  or  flaccid,  small  doses  of  ergot — twenty 
cb'ops,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  of  the 
liquid  extract — are  useful.  Diluted  sulphuric 
acid  or  gallic  acid,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  digitalis,  may  be  adminis- 
tered. Where  there  are  occasional  pains 
accompanying  the  discharge,  the  best  effects 
are  obtained  from  the  administration  of 
opiates,  which  may  be  prescribed  in  the 
form  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  pill. 
Where  the  jiains  constitute  the  more  urgent 
symptom,  and  the  hannorrhage  is  less,  it  may 
be  well  to  check  the  uterine  action  at  once 
by  the  use  of  an  anx'sthetic  followed  by 
opiates,  or  the  administration  of  a  dose  of 
chloral;  and  the  astringent  may  then  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  opiates  in  such  cases  are 
best  adruinistered  hypodermically  or  per  rec- 
tum. In  many  cases  the  liquid  extract  of 
viburnum  prunifolium  in  doses  of  5ss-5i 
has  proved  useful  as  a  sedative  to  the  uterus 
in  threatened  abortions. 

'2.  Treatment  of  actual  abortion. — Where 
the  stage  of  expectancy  is  clearly  over,  and 
the  patency  of  the  os  internum,  the  persist- 
ence of  the  pains,  or  the  profusion  of  the 
haemorrhage,  calls  for  active  interference, 
there  are  two  main  indications  to  be  fuliiUed — 
namely,  to  restrain  the  haemorrhage  ;  and  to 
ensure  the  complete  evacuation  of  the  uterus. 

To  restrain  the  haemorrhage,  we  compel 
the  uterus  to  more  energetic  contraction, 
first,  by  the  administration  of  large  repeated 
doses  of  ergot.  A  drachm  of  the  liqttid  ex- 
tract may  be  given  every  tliree  or  four  hotirs ; 
but  the  effect  of  the  drtig  can  be  most  speedily 
and  safely  ensured  by  the  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  ergotin — according  to  some  such 
formula  as  this  :  \Ji  Ergotini  5ij  >  chloral 
hydratis  5ss ;  aquae  destillatae  g^j — 16  drops 


to  be  injected  into  the  gluteal  muscle.  The 
dialysed  solution  of  ergotin  is  said  to  produce 
less  irritation.  Secondly,  the  genital  canal 
must  be  plugged.  Where  we  have  no  other 
means  at  command  of  checking  the  discharge, 
a  carefully  applied  vaginal  tampon  may  be 
trusted  ;  or  the  vaginal  plug  may  be  used 
where  the  haemorrhage  is  going  on  but  there 
is  still  some  hoj)e  that  the  abortion  may  be 
arrested.  Where  the  indication  is  more 
tirgent,  the  introduction  of  a  sponge  tent  into 
the  cervical  canal  is  very  much  more  satis- 
factory, and  in  every  way  more  efficacious. 
It  arrests  the  haemorrhage  immediately  and 
mevitably  ;  it  excites  the  uterus  to  more 
energetic  action  ;  and  it  at  the  same  time 
expands  the  cervical  canal  in  aU  its  length. 
Where  the  indication  is  present  for  still  more 
rapid  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  this  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  bougies,  such  as  Hegar's. 
The  complete  evacuation  of  the  uterus 
may  takeplace  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  its 
muscular  walls.  On  visiting  a  patient  in 
the  morning,  who  had  a  sponge  tent  passed 
into  the  cervix  uteri  and  a  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  ergotin  over  night,  we  may  find 
sponge  and  ovum  and  all  expelled.  Where 
the  ovum  is  stiU  in  utero,  if  it  be  loose  and 
the  cervix  dilated,  comj)ression  of  the  uterus 
from  above  the  pubes  may  suffice  to  make  it 
expel  its  contents.  Usually,  however,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  get  at  the  ulterior  of  the 
uterine  cavity  with  a  finger  or  fingers  passed 
through  the  vaginal  canal.  In  most  cases  it 
greatly  facilitates  the  operation  to  anaesthetise 
the  patient,  and  in  some  cases  the  previous 
administration  of  chloroform  is  absolutely 
necessary.  To  render  the  uterus  accessible 
to  the  exploring  fingers,  it  must  either  be 
pushed  down  from  above  or  dragged  down 
from  below.  The  patient  lying  unconscious 
on  her  back,  the  fundus  uteri  may  be  de- 
pressed by  the  left  hand  pushed  firmly  and 
steadily  down  through  the  pelvic  brim.  The 
depression  may  be  effected  by  an  assistant, 
but  never  so  satisfactorily  as  by  the  operator 
himself.  Not  less  than  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  should  be  used  for  the  internal 
manipulation  ;  the  middle  finger  being  folded 
in  the  fornix  vaginae,  whilst  the  index  passes 
through  the  os  to  the  fundus  uteri,  and 
sweeps  round  the  entire  ovum,  detaching 
it  at  any  adherent  points.  Sometimes  the 
middle  finger  more  conveniently  enters  the 
uterine  cavity  ;  and  in  most  cases  of  mis- 
carriage in  the  fourth  month,  the  whole 
hand,  except  the  thumb,  may  require  to  be 
passedinto  the  vagina,  and  two  or  more  fingers 
into  the  uterine  cavity.  Even  where  the 
vaginal  orifice  is  not  at  first  very  wide,  if  the 
hand  be  careftiUy  warmed  and  soaped,  and 
the  mterstices  of  the  fingers  fiUed  up  on  their 
palmar  aspect  with  a  quantity  of  half-melted 
soap,  sufficient  dilatation  is  speedily  effected. 
Occasionally  the  smaller  left  hand  may  be 
employed   for   internal   manipulation,  while 
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ihe  stronger  rifjht  is  en^'iifjed  in  in;ikin^  the 
external  pressure  on  tlu;  fundus  uteri.  Access 
to  the  interior  of  the  uterus  ni;vy  in  most 
cases  be  gained  more  easily  by  dragijinj;;  the 
uterus  down  from  below.  One  or  other  of 
the  lips  of  the  uterus  usually  the  anterior  — 
is  seized  with  a  vulsellum,  double  or  trijilo 
pronged,  and  slightly  curved.  One  of  the 
blades  grasps  the  vaginal  aspect  of  the  front 
Jip  of  tlie  cervix  as  liigh  up  as  the  r(H)f  of  the 
vagina,  the  other  at  a  corresponding  level 
within  the  cervical  canal.  The  uterus  is 
capable  of  being  drawn  far  down  without 
any  injury  to  its  ligaments,  or  any  laceration 
by  the  bite  of  the  vulsellum.  It  may  be 
pulled  down  with  the  right  hand  and  kept 
tixed  by  it,  whilst  the  fingers  of  the  left  pass 
into  the  cavity,  and  explore  and  evacuate  it. 
Or  the  vulsellum  may  be  held  in  the  left 
hand,  or  given  to  an  assistant,  to  keep  the 
uterus  depressed,  whilst  the  more  familiar 
right-luuul  fingers  do  the  intra-uterine  work. 
The  finger  or  lingers  that  have  detached  the 
ovum  connnonly  succeed  in  extracting  it, 
aided  sometimes  by  pressure  with  the  other 
hand  from  without.  If  not,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  laying  hold  of  the  loosened  body 
with  a  pair  of  long  dressing  forceps,  or  a 
Lyon's  or  polypus  forceps,  and  so  w  ithdraw"- 
ing  it  ;  but  no  such  instrument,  even  though 
it  bear  the  name  of  abortion-forceps,  ought 
to  be  trusted  to  for  the  detachment  of  a  re- 
tained ovum  or  fragment  of  adherent  pla- 
centa. The  sei)aration  should  always  be 
etTected  by  the  direct  action  of  the  living 
finger. 

3.  Treatment  of  incomplete  ahortion. — In 
mismanaged  cases  the  uterus  is  left  imper- 
fectly evacuated,  and  the  patient  contimies  to 
suffer  from  inenorrhagia  and  inetrorrliagia — • 
it  may  be  for  months  subsecpiently.  In  such 
circumstances  the  use  of  the  cu^tte  is  in- 
valuable. Sometimes  a  degree  of  dilatation 
with  tupelo  tent  or  otherwise  is  required, 
but  usually  the  cervical  canal  easily  permits 
of  the  passage  of  a  curette,  with  which  the 
surfaces  of  the  uterus  can  be  scraped  and  the 
entire  cavity  of  the  oi-gan  can  be  cleared  out. 
The  curetting  should  be  accompanied  or  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  w-ashing  out  of  the 
cavity  with  a  stream  of  hot  water,  of  the 
temperature  of  110''  to  1'20°  F.,  containing 
1  in  5,000  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  some 
such  antiseptic,  with  the  view  at  once  of 
checking  further  hajmorrhage  and  disinfect- 
ing the  uterine  cavity. 

After-treatment. — The  uterus  having  been 
completely  emptied,  the  patient  should  be 
kept  at  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  subjected  to 
tlie  same  treatment  as  an  ordinary  puerperal 
female. 

Alexander  Russell  Simpson. 

MITOSES  (n.Voy,  a  thread).— The  appear- 
ances which  nuclei  present  at  different  stages 
of  karyokiuesis.     See.CELL. 
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MITRAL  VALVE  AND  ORIFICE, 

Diseases  of.  S'c  IIkaki,  \"alvi;s  and  Om- 
Fici.s  ()|-,  l)iseases  of. 

MODIFIED.— A  term  applied  to  a  dis- 
ease, or  to  any  of  the  phenomena  of  a  disease, 
such  as  an  eruption,  when,  as  the  residt  of  a 
recognised  cause,  they  present  imusual  cha- 
racters, or  rim  an  unusual  com-se.  Thus, 
small-pox  is  modified  by  vaccination.  See 
Small-pox. 

MOFFAT,  in  Scotland.— Sulphur  and 
also  chalybeiito  waters.  Sec  Mineral 
Watkus. 

MOGIGRAPHIA  {ti6yis,  with  difh- 
cully  ;  and  y^xK/ja),  I  write). — A  synonym  for 
writer's  cramp.     Sec  Writer's  Cramp. 

MOLE. -MOLAR     PREGNANCY. 

The  moles  that  are  met  with  hi  obstetrical 
practice  are  divided  into  two  classes,  (A)  the 
false ;  and  (B)  the  true  moles.  The  false 
moles  may  be  briefly  dismissed,  but  it  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  discussed  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  more  important  variety. 

(A)  False  Moles. — False  moles  are  so 
called  as  not  being  the  result  of  conception. 
Substances  unconnected  with  conception  dis- 
charged from  tlie  virgin  vagina  are  occasion- 

.  ally    so   described  ;    such,    for    example,    as 
shreds  of  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  which 
the  microscope  should   recognise.     But  the 
chief  difficulty   is   with    the    membrane   of 
membranous  dysnienorrhcea.  which  may  be 
j  mistaken   for    a    true    decidual   membrane. 
Here  w'e  have  to  be  guided  by  the  history  of 
I  previous  attacks,  the  usual  chjiracter  of  men- 
I  struation,  and  the  microscopic  examination 
[  of  the  discharged   membrane,  which  shows 
the  absence  of  structm-es  characteristic  of  a 
i  fecundated    ovum.       Blood-clots,    variously 
;  altered,  may  also  be  discharged  by  the  non- 
'  pregnant,  aiul  give  rise  to  some   difficulty; 
especially  partially  decolorised  clots,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  fibrin.     Here,  again,  the  ab- 
sence of  chorionic  loops  is  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic.   And.  lastly,  polypi  and  small  fibroid 
tumours,  or  portions  of  larger  ones,  should 
not  be  difficult  of  recognition  by  naked-eye 
and  microscopic  examination. 

(B)  True  Moles. — True  moles  are  al- 
ways the  result  of  impregnation.  Two  varie- 
ties are  recognised:  (1)  the  Jteshi/  or  carneous 
mole;  and  (2)  the  vesicular  or  htjdatidiforni 
mole. 

1.  The  Carneous  Mole. — ^Etiology  and 
Pathology. — Extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
tissues  of  the  developing  placenta,  or  into 
the  decidual  membrane,  or  between  the 
placenta  and  the  uterine  wall,  rarely  into 
the  amnion,  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  mole.  This  extravasation 
may  be  due  to  any  of  the  causes,  such  a.i 
over-exertion  or  excitement,  which  induce 
uterine  action  and  lead  to  decidual  detach- 
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ment.  This  damage  to  the  ovulai-  membranes 
leads  almost  iuvariably  to  the  death  of  the 
embryo,  which  may  entirely  disappear  or 
remain  in  the  contracted  amnial  sac,  small 
and  blighted,  surrounded  by  the  thickened 
membranes,  the  whole  forming  a  more  or 
less  firm  and  fleshy-  mass.  Ou  section,  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  amnion  presents  an 
irregularly  nodular  appearance  of  a  deep  red, 
almost  black,  colour.  If  the  amniotic  fluid 
has  escaped,  and  the  embrj'o  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  mass  may  still  be  recognised 
as  originating  in  conception  by  the  presence 
in  its  tissues  of  chorionic  villi.  A  mole 
thus  constituted  may  remain  in  the  uterus 
for  varying  periods,  but  is  generally  expelled 
between  the  third  and  fifth  months. 

Symptoms. — The  sj-mptoms  of  early  preg- 
nancy become  irregular,  and  ultimately 
subside ;  the  size  of  the  uterus,  instead  of 
increasing,  becomes  less;  and,  although  at 
first  there  may  be  tlie  customary  cessation 
of  menstruation,  sooner  or  later  irregular 
hsemorrhagic  discharges,  which  may  be  bright, 
or  chocolate- coloured  from  the  breaking  down 
of  clot,  and  occasionally  offensive  from  its 
decomposition,  call  attention  to  the  inter- 
ference that  has  occurred  with  the  i^rogress  of 
the  pregnancy.  On  examination,  tlie  uterus 
is  found  more  solid  than  usual,  and  smaller 
than  it  should  be  were  j^regnancy  normal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  essentially  is 
to  empty  the  uterus.  While  the  mole  remains 
in  its  cavity,  the  jjatient  is  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  haemorrhage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
septic  infection  on  the  other.  The  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  may  be  sutiicient  to  stim\ilate 
the  uterus  to  throw  off  its  contents ;  but 
should  it  not  be,  then  the  use  of  the  sound 
wiU  often  succeed.  Should  the  uterus  still 
remain  inert,  we  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
use  of  carbolised  tents,  or  Hegar's  dilators,  to 
dilate  the  cervix,  when  the  contents  may  be 
removed  by  the  finger,  by  ovum  forceps,  or 
the  curette,  alone  or  m  combination  accord- 
ing to  the  special  condition  of  each  case. 
After  emptying  the  uterus,  it  is  advisable  to 
wash  it  out  with  some  warm  antiseptic  in- 
jection. 

2.  TheVesicvlar  or Hydaticliform Mole. — 
The  term  '  hydatid  mole  '  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading. There  are  no  true  hydatids  in  it. 
True  hydatids  are  shut  sacs,  enclosed  one 
within  another,  and  containing  echinococci ; 
the  vesicular  mole  consists  of  more  or 
less  pedunculated  cysts,  growing  from  one 
another. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — All  authori- 
ties agree  that  the  vesicles  in  hydatid  mole 
are  formed  from  the  chorionic  viUi.  These 
undergo  proliferation  with  myxomatous  de- 
generation, and  the  cysts  so  formed  contain 
fluid,  in  which  mucin  is  found,  as  well  as 
albumen  and  some  salts.  The  vesicles  vary 
in  size  from  a  small  currant  to  a  chestnut. 
Their   mode   of  attachment  one  to  another 


makes  the  so-called  resemblance  to  a  bunch 
'.  of  grapes  incorrect.  They  are  not  attached 
■  by  stalks  to  branches  of  a  main  stem,  but 
each  vesicle  is  attached  by  a  pedicle  to 
another  cyst,  and  the  first  of  the  series,  that 
nearest  the  ovum,  springs  direct  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  chorion.  The  peduncu- 
lated structure  intervening  between  the  cysts 
represents  the  unaltered  tissues  of  the  villi. 
This  degeneration  affects  the  villi  of  the 
chorion  within  the  first  ten  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy. Later  on,  when  the  villi  have  be- 
come vascular  and  the  placenta  definitely 
formed,  this  degeneration  seems  incapable  of 
occurrence.  In  most  cases  the  embryo  dis- 
appears altogether;  in  a  few  it  may  be  found, 
but  insignificant  and  blighted,  the  degene- 
ration of  the  villi  preceding  and  determining 
the  death  of  the  embrj'o.  In  these  there  is 
generally  present  some  portion  of  placental 
structure,  which  is  free  from  vesicular  de- 
generation. These  cystic  villi  occasionally 
penetrate  the  uterine  wall,  enter  the  sinuses, 
and  even  reach  to  the  uterine  peritoneum. 
The  precise  setiology  of  this  mole  is  still 
obscure  ;  the  balance  of  evidence  is  perhaps 
in  favour  of  the  error  being  maternal  rather 
than  fuetal,  from  its  occasional  recurrence  in 
the  same  patient.  And  it  is  believed  that, 
among  maternal  predisposing  causes,  syphilis 
holds  an  important  place.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  the  multipara  than  in  the  primipara. 
Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  at  first 
those  of  ordinary  pregnancy,  but  with  the 
tendency  to  be  more  pronounced  than  under 
normal  conditions.  The  abdominal  swelling 
increases  more  rapidly  than  it  should  ;  the 
reflex  symptoms  are  aggravated ;  and  the 
patient  complains  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
discomfort  and  malaise.  At  the  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy  the  uterus  approaches  the  size 
usual  at  the  sixth  month.  There  is  with 
this  a  tendency  to  the  loss  of  the  ovoid  form, 
and  the  assumption  of  a  globular  or  more 
transversely  wide  shape.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  febrile  disturbances. 

Diagnosis. — Physical  examination  often 
yields  important  mformation.  Palpation 
may  give  us,  as  Dr.  Leishman  remarks,  a  sig- 
nificant doughj'  sensation,  with  absence  of 
an  J'  foetal  outlines  in  the  uterus  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  intermittent  contractions  of 
the  tumour  prove  it  to  be  uterine.  Auscul- 
tation reveals  the  absence  of  any  foetal  heart 
sounds,  and  vaginal  examination  of  ballotte- 
ment.  If  any  labour-pains  have  occurred, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  ovum  have  been 
disturbed,  the  escape  of  some  of  the  vesicles 
will  make  the  diagnosis  complete.  The  fluid 
being  sanguineous  in  character,  and  the  vesi- 
cles whitish,  has  given  rise  to  the  simile  of 
'white  currants  floating  in  red-currant  juice,' 
attributed  to  Gooch. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in 
the  removal  of  the  uterine  contents.  This 
may  be  attempted  at  first  by  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  erj^ot  ;  failing  this,  tlie  passage  of 
the  sound  into  the  uterus  will  often  stinndato 
uterine  contraction,  and  induce  the  exptdsion 
of  the  mole.  Should  stiJl  tiie  uterus  not 
respond,  the  use  of  tents  rendered  aseptic  is 
indicated,  or  of  Ilegar's  dilators,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  fully  developed  uteri,  of  the 
hydrostatic  dilators.  After  dilatation  of  the 
OS  is  accomplished,  the  contents  of  the  uterus 
may  be  removed  -by  two  or  three  fingers 
introduced  into  its  cavity,  aided  by  external 
pressure  on  the  fundus ;  in  rare  cases,  it  niay 
even  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  whole 
hand. 

After  the  removal  of  the  uterine  contents, 
it  is  advisable  to  wash  out  the  cavity  with 
some  antiseptic  solution,  and,  if  there  has 
been  much  hitiuorrhage  and  a  tendency  to 
uterine  inertia,  with  the  solution  of  per- 
ehloride  of  iron  used  in  post-partum  h;cmor- 
rhage.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
removal  of  the  entu-e  contents  is  of  the  first 
importance  :  should  any  portions  be  left, 
there  is  risk  on  the  one  hand  of  haemorrhage, 
and  on  the  other  of  septic  infection. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  twin 
pregnancies  may  occur,  in  which  vesicular 
degeneration  atfects  the  chorion  of  but  one 
ovum ;  and  that  quite  possiblj'  the  sound 
ovum  may  proceed  to  fuU  development,  as 
is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  birth  of  the 
anatomist  Beclard. 

Alfred  Wiltshire.        Henry  Gervis. 

MOLES.— Synon.:  Ncevus  Pigmentosus. 

Dkfinition'. — A  mole  usually  consists  of  a 
small  congenital  fibrous  growth  of  the  skin, 
with  an  excess  of  pigment. 

Description  and  Pathology. — Although 
moles  are  usually  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
fat  and  connective  tissue,  together  with  pig- 
mentary deposits,  yet  w'e  also  occasionally 
meet  with  some  which  are  flat,  and  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  dark  pigment  spots ; 
on  the  other  hand,  some  fibrous  moles  are 
no  darker  than  the  surrounding  skin.  Not 
infrequently  there  is  a  small  tuft  of  strong 
hair  growing  from  the  mole. 

Properly  speaking,  moles  are  congenital, 
but  dark  spots  exactly  resembling  them  in 
superficial  appearance  are  often  met  with  as 
an  acquired  pigmentary  change. 

Moles  vary  nmch  in  size.  As  a  rule  they 
are  not  bigger  than  a  split  pea,  but  thej-  are 
sometimes  much  larger.  Usually  they  are 
single  or  very  sparsely  scattered  over  certain 
parts  of  the  body:  occasionally,  however, 
they  are  met  with  in  large  numbers.  The 
regions  most  commonly  afi'ected  are  the  face, 
neck,  back,  and  arms ;  much  more  rarely  the 
chest,  the  abdomen,  and  lower  extremities. 
They  have  no  tendency  to  be  distributed 
synunetrically. 

Treatmknt. — Small  congenital  moles  of 
the   usual  size  can  be .  easily  destroyed  by 


nitric  acid  or  a  saturated  solution  of  potassa 
fusa  in  water.  Jjiirgo  moles  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  knife,  some  positions  being 
much  more  favourable  to  their  removal  than 
others.  This  point  should  be  es])ccially  taken 
into  consideration  when  the  mole  is  situated 
on  the  cheek  a  little  below  the  eye,  as  the 
contraction  of  the  scar  may  interfere  with 
the  closure  of  the  eyelid. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  acquired 
pigmentary  moles,  the  result  of  destruction 
by  caustic  is  by  no  means  always  satisfactory. 
Tile  writer  has  on  several  occasions  seen  the 
apjilication  of  nitric  acid  followed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  small  central  scar  and  a  ring  of 
pigment  immediately  outside,  considerably 
larger  than  the  original  mole ;  this  is  never 
the  case  when  the  mole  is  congenital. 

ROBEET    LiVEING. 

MOLIMEN  {molior,  I  move  or  stir).— 
An  impulse  or  effort.  The  word  is  chiefly 
used  in  connexion  with  menstruation,  to 
indicate  the  effort  which  appears  to  be  made 
by  the  system  to  perform  this  function.  See 
Menses  or  Menstruation,  Disorders  of. 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM(Lat.).— Synon.: 
Osteomalacia;  Malacosteon;  Fr.  liamollisse- 
inent  des  Os ;  Ger.  Knochenerwcichung. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which  the 
bones  of  the  skeleton  become  by  degrees  de- 
calcified, so  that  they  can  no  longer  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  body,  but  bend  or  break  on 
sUght  provocation. 

MoUities  ossium  has  been  called  an  ex- 
centric  atrophy  ;  but  the  minute  changes 
which  occur  are  not  tiiose  of  atrophy,  but 
rather  of  active  decalcification  of  the  bone. 
It  is  a  non-inflammatory  lymphoid  change, 
in  which  the  bone  is  decalcitied  before  the 
trabecular  structure  disappears. 

^l^TioLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — The  causes 
of  moUities  ossium  are  unknown.  It  affects 
the  female  sex  almost  exclusively  ;  and  only 
occurs  in  adults,  and  durmg  the  period  of 
child-bearing.  There  is  some  intimate  con- 
nexion between  the  outbreak  of  moUities 
ossium  and  the  gravid  state  ;  and  repeated 
pregnancies  appear  to  predispose  to  its  oc- 
currence. The  disease  seems  to  occur  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people,  who  are  exposed 
to  hardship  and  have  inadequate  food.  In 
certain  localities  it  would  seem  to  be  en- 
demic. MoUities  ossium  has  been  ascribed 
to  changes  in  the  nutrition  of  the  bone ;  and 
to  a  process  akin  to  chronic  osteitis  or  osteo- 
myelitis, but  there  is  never  any  ossific  peri- 
ostitis. It  has  also  been  referred  to  an  excess 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood ;  and  this  acid  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  bones  and 
m'ine  of  persons  affected  by  the  disease. 

Anatomic.*l  Ch.\racters. — The  bone  in 
mollities  ossium  becomes  gradually  decal- 
citied, the  change  spreading  from  within  out- 
wards, until  a  mere  shell  of  external  conqiact 
tissue  is  left,  but  this  cortical  layer   nevet 
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wholly  disappears.  The  medullary  cavity 
enlarges  in  all  directions,  occupying  the 
epiphysis,  and  invading  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, until  the  interior  becomes  a  gelatini- 
form  mass,  enclosed  in  a  periosteal  shell. 
The  bone  can  be  cut  into  layers  with  a  knife, 
or  indented  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger. 

In  the  stage  of  acute  progress  the  medulla 
is  very  vascular,  the  vessels  are  enlarged, 
and  here  and  there  extravasations  of  blood 
occur.  The  medullary  spaces  are  filled  with 
nucleated  marrow-corpuscles  ;  the  trabeciilae 
give  way  ;  the  osseous  particles  disappear ; 
the  fat-cells  diminish,  and  gradually  disap- 
pear ;  and  finally  the  whole  interior  is  filled 
with  a  pale  or  yellowish  gelatinous  substance. 
In  extreme  cases  the  external  covering  may 
be  merely  the  fibrous  periosteum,  with  a  few 
plates  of  bone  on  its  interior. 

Symptoms. — One  of  the  earliest  symijtoms 
of  mollitics  ossium  is  aching  rheumatoid 
pains  in  the  affected  bones,  generally  aggi'a- 
vated  at  night.  The  vertebral  column,  the 
ribs,  and  the  pelvis  are  the  parts  first  affected ; 
and  in  these  serious  deformity  shortly  be- 
comes manifest.  The  weight  of  the  body 
causes  extreme  lateral  and  so-called  angular 
curvatures.  The  ribs  are  bent  and  broken  ; 
one  series  of  fractures  taking  place  in  the 
axillary  line,  usually  directed  inwards,  is 
2)roduced  by  external  pressure  ;  whilst  a 
second  or  third  row  of  fractures  takes  place 
by  more  incUrect  force — the  one  near  the 
head  of  the  ribs,  the  other  outside  the 
sternum.  The  arms  often  lie  in  a  trough- 
shaped  hollow  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The 
sternum  gives  way  in  several  i)laces,  and  is 
displaced  forwards. 

Through  the  weight  of  the  body  acting 
from  above,  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  is 
projected  forwards,  whilst  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  head  of  the  femur  against  the  aceta- 
bulum causes  the  transverse  diameter  of  the 
jielvic  outlet  to  diminish.  It  thus  assiimes  a 
trifoliate  shape,  the  pubic  symphysis  often 
projecting  forwards  at  right  angles  to  its 
normal  direction,  with  its  horizontal  rami  in 
contact ;  and  the  floor  of  one  acetabulum 
may  even  touch  the  other.  The  bones  of  the 
extremities  suffer  from  multiple  fractures, 
and  bend  from  the  most  trifling  causes ; 
and  these  are  very  imperfectly  repaired  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  although  in 
the  earlier  they  unite  readily  by  bony  callus. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  the  body  becomes 
more  and  more  misshapen  ;  the  patient  more 
completely  helpless  and  bedridden  ;  and  death 
usually  ensues  from  exhaustion,  after  a  more 
or  less  protracted  interval,  or  the  sufferer  is 
carried  off  by  intercurrent  disease.  Female 
subjects  frequently  die  in  consequence  of 
severe  instrumental  interference  required 
during  pregnancy.  There  is  no  constitu- 
tional cachexia. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  moUities 
ossium  is  at  first  very  obscure.     The  pains 
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resemble  those  of  rheumatism.  The  character 
of  the  deformity  will,  however,  settle  any 
doubts.  The  disease  should  not  be  confounded 
with  rickets,  which  is  a  disease  of  infancy  or 
childhood,  due  to  delayed  ossification,  and 
producing  prominent  curvatures  of  the  shafts 
of  the  bones,  and  enlargements  near  the  epi- 
physes, very  distinct  in  type  from  the  in- 
fractions and  extravagant  distortions  of  the 
osteomalacic  skeleton.  Nor  does  mollities 
resemble  the  fatty  atrophy  of  bones  due  to 
senile  changes,  in  which  condition,  though 
fracture  be  common,  there  is  no  general 
deformity  involving  different  parts  of  the 
skeleton. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  most  in- 
stances is  unfavourable.  In  some  well-marked 
cases  of  softening,  the  bones  appear  to  have 
afterwards  recovered  their  normal  consist- 
ence, but  this  is  very  unusual. 

Treatment. —  No  rfemedial  measures,  as  yet 
discovered,  have  either  arrested  the  progress 
of  mollities  ossium  or  promoted  its  cure. 
Women  affected  in  this  way  should  be  re- 
strained, if  possible,  from  further  childbear- 
ing,  not  only  to  avert  increase  of  the  disease, 
but  to  avoid  the  dangers  attending  childbirth 
in  cases  of  deformed  pelvis.  Otherwise,  an 
ample  supply  of  nourishing  food,  rest  in  the 
recmnbent  position,  and  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  are,  combined  with  iron  and  quinine  in- 
ternally, the  principal  means  of  treatment  at 
our  disposal.  William  Mac  Cormac. 

MOLLTJSCUM  CONTAGIOSUM.— 

Synon.  :  Meliceris  ;  Fr.  MoUuscum  Conta- 
gieux;  Ger.  Schwanimcjeschivulst. 

Description.  —  Molluscum  contagiosum 
was  first  described  by  Bateman.  It  consists 
of  small,  round,  prominent  tumours,  at  first 
of  minute  size  and  translucent  appearance, 
but  slowly  growing  to  the  dimensions  of  a 
pea,  or  even,  in  rare  instances,  of  a  hazel-nut. 
The  larger  ones  are  sometimes  pedunculated, 
but  the  smaller  are  for  the  most  part  sessile. 
In  an  early  stage  they  have  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  small  drop  of  wax.  In  the  centre 
of  these  little  wart-like  growths  there  forms 
a  slight  depression,  so  that  they  are  more  or 
less  umbilicated,  and  this  depression  is  be- 
lieved by  sonae  to  correspond  to  the  open 
mouth  of  a  sebaceous  duct.  Each  tumour 
has  a  thick  wall,  and  contains  when  develojjed 
a  white,  semi-fluid,  milky  substance,  which 
may  be  easily  squeezed  out  after  making  a 
small  cut  with  the  lancet.  The  little  growths 
occur  either  singly  or — more  commonly  — 
sparsely  and  irregularly  scattered  over  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  neck,  and  sometimes  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  older  ones,  after 
attaining  a  certain  size,  usually  become  in- 
flamed and  die  out,  while  a  new  crop  succeeds 
them.  This  affection  is  unattended  with 
pain,  itching,  or  any  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. It  may  be  communicated  from  person 
to  person  by  inoculation.     The  disease  is  not 
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a  very  common  one,  but  is  proliahly  rather 
more  often  met  witli  iu  En-^'liuul  than  in 
other  countries  ;  it  is  luore  coniiiicm  m  chil- 
dren tlian  in  aiUilts. 

Tlie  iuo>t  interesting  point  in  connexion 
with  niolhiscum  eonta;;iosiuu  is  the  (jues- 
tion  ns  to  its  mode  of  ])roduction  and  jiro- 
pa^ation ;  and  some  dill'erenco  of  opinion 
exists  even  at  the  present  time  with  regard 
to  its  coiita<,'ii)Us  nature.  On  the  whole,  there 
is  stronj;  evidence  in  favour  of  its  beinj^ 
propat,'ated  l>y  inoculation.  The  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  is  of  two  kinds — (1)  that  of 
direct  exi)erinient  ;  (2)  that  of  clinical 
observation.  With  regard  to  the  former,  llie 
disease  has  been  repmduced  by  artificial  in- 
oculation. The  evidence  derived  from  clinical 
observation  is  even  more  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  communicable  nature  of  the  disease. 
Many  observers  have  recorded  cases  which 
it  would  he  dilHcult  to  explain  except  on  the 
supposition  that  the  disease  was  contagious 
in  a  limited  degree  ;  but  jierhaps  the  strongest 
evidence  ever  adduced  has  been  supplied  in 
the  experience  of  the  writer.  A  single  case 
of  the  disease  was  introduced  into  a  girl's 
school  in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  it  had  spread 
to  eight  other  children  in  the  school.  Subse- 
(piently  four  more  children  and  one  of  the 
servants  wore  attacked,  so  that  there  were 
at  one  time  in  all  fourteen  cases.  It  is  very 
difiicult  to  understand  how  so  large  a  number 
of  children  could  be  atl'ected  at  one  time  mi- 
less  the  disease  were  in  some  way  conuuuni- 
cated  from  one  to  another,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  it  is  far  from  common. 
Amongst  adult  sutTerers  from  this  disease  a 
large  proportion,  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  are  frequenters  of  Turkish  baths. 

Diagnosis. —It  is  not  easy  to  mistake 
moUuscum  contagiosum  for  any  other  disease, 
but  we  sometimes  meet  with  small  sebaceous 
tumours,  especially  about  the  scrotum  in 
adults,  closely  resembling  it  in  external  ap- 
pearance. They  have,  however,  no  contagious 
properties,  and  they  do  not  spread  over  large 
areas  of  skin,  a  feature  we  are  familiar  with 
in  molluscum  contagiosum.  It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  that  molluscum  contagiosum 
must  not  be  confounded  with  molluscum 
tibrosum,  which  is  a  perfectly  different  malady. 
See  Molluscum  Fibrosum. 

Trkatmknt. —  When  the  number  of  growths 
of  nu)lluscum  contagiosum  is  small,  the 
treatment  is  simi>le.  They  should  each  be 
divided  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  then 
be  touched  with  some  caustic.  For  this 
purpose  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  maj'  be 
used,  or  a  saturated  solution  of  potassa  fusa 
in  water.  When  the  little  timiours  are  very 
numerous,  it  is  probably  best  to  leave  them 
entirely  alone  ;  after  a  time  they  become  a 
little  inflamed,  dry  up,  and  disapjicar.  The 
disease,  however,  if  left  to  itself,  is  always 

tedious.  EOBEHT    LiVEIXG. 
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MOLLUSCUM    FIBROSUM.   -  Sy- 

NoN.:  MoUiiNciiiii  Siiii/jlr.r;  M<,llii.si-ii in  I'tii- 
(lulu in;  Fibroma;  Vv.  Molluscaiii  Fibrcux. 

Description. — This  disease  consists  of 
small  tumours  of  liypcrtro])hic  fibrous  tissue 
springing  from  the  subcutaneous  structures. 
Some  of  these  may  remain  undeveloped, 
and,  though  not  visible  to  the  eye,  can  be 
felt  by  passing  the  hand  over  the  skin. 
Others  form  visible,  though  small,  sessile 
gi'owths  ;  more  frecinently,  however,  the  little 
tumours  are  pedunculated  and  pendulous, 
somewhat  egg-shaped,  and  covered  with  nor- 
nuil  skin.  The  size  of  these  growths  varies 
from  a  small  pea  to  a  filbert,  or  larger ; 
sometimes  they  even  attain  the  dimensions 
of  a  hen's  egg,  but  this  is  verj'  exceptional. 
The  skin  coveiing  them  is  of  a  natural  colour, 
and  rather  more  vascular  than  nornuil ;  the 
consistencj'  of  the  tumoiu'  is  soft,  but  at  the 
same  time  firm  on  pressure.  The  affection 
is  quite  unattended  with  ))ain  or  with  subjec- 
tive sensations  of  any  kind.  The  disease  may 
take  the  form  of  single  or  a  few  scattered 
pedunculated  tumours,  or  the  whole  body 
may  be  covered  with  them.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  these  outgrowths  exist  in  an 
imdeveloped  form  at  the  time  of  birth,  though 
they  may  be  too  small  to  be  detected  ;  at  all 
events  they  show  ihemselves  at  an  early  age. 
When  fully  developed  they  have  no  tendency 
to  undergo  furtlier  changes,  such  as  those 
of  ulceration  or  degeneration,  but  remain 
stationary  during  life.  They  belong  to  the 
category  of  hypertrophic  malformations  of 
the  skin,  rather  than  to  that  of  nuirbid 
gi-owths.  Hebra  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  those  who  suffer  from  general  mollus- 
cum fibrosum  are  often  somewhat  mentally 
deficient — that  is,  they  may  be  imperfectly 
developed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  snipping  off 
the  little  pedunculated  tumours  with  a  pair 
of  scissors.  It  is  unnecessary  to  interfere  with 
those  which  are  not  pedunculated. 

IlOBEUT  LiVEING. 

MONOMANIA.  — Synon.:  Fr.  Mono- 
maiiie;  Ger.  Walinsinn. — This  term  is  fall- 
ing into  disuse  by  reason  of  its  vagueness, 
and  because  it  has  been  employed  by  various 
writers  to  denote  different  kinds  of  insanity. 
Some  have  used  it  to  denote  an  insanity 
which  is  indicated  by  some  one  particular 
delusion,  the  mind  remaining  clear  on  every 
other  point.  Others  mean  by  it  an  insanity 
without  delusion,  an  affective  or  impulsive 
insanity,  the  essence  of  which  is  the  absence 
of  delusion,  and  the  so-called  integrity  of  the 
intellectual  portion  of  the  mind.  Esfpiirol 
thought  it  a  disorder  of  the  faculties  limited 
to  a  few  subjects,  with  excitement,  and  gay 
and  expansive  passion ;  while,  accoixling  to 
others,  melancholia  without  delusion  would 
be  an  instance  of  aflective  monomania.  We 
may  take   it,  however,  that  all  authors  are 
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agreed  in  using  the  term  '  monomania  '  to  in- 
dicate a  partial  insanity,  which  enables  the 
patient  to  converse  and  act  rationally  to  a 
considerable  degree,  and  therefore  renders 
his  responsibility  a  matter  of  question.  Such 
cases  form  the  grounds  of  forensic  contention, 
whether  criminal  or  civil ;  but  it  is  better  to 
affix  to  them  some  more  precise  term,  and  to 
indicate  symptomatologically  and  pathologi- 
cally the  exact  nature  of  the  mental  and 
bodily  condition  of  the  alleged  lunatic. 

G.  F.  Blandford. 

MONSUMMANA,  Cave  of,  in 
Upper  Italy. — Natural  vapour  baths.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

MONT  DORE,  in  France.— Simple 
thermal  water,  containing  arsenic  and  soda. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

MONTE-CATINI,    in    Tuscany.— 

Thermal  muriated  saline  waters. 

MONTMIRAIL,   in    France    (Vau- 

cluse). — Sulphated  saline,  bitter  waters. 

MONTPELLIER,  in  the  South  of 

France. — Variable,  fairly  warm,  winter 
climate.  High  winds  from  N.E.  and  N.W. 
See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 
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MORBID  (morbus,  a  disease). — This 
word  merely  signifies  diseased,  and  is  used, 
in  its  several  applications,  as  a  technical  or 
scientific  term,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
term  healthy.  Among  the  most  common 
examples  of  these  applications  may  be 
mentioned  morbid  anatomy  and  histology, 
which  imply  the  anatomy  and  histology  of 
diseased  conditions;  morbid  sensations  or 
feelings,  as  distinguished  from  healthy  sen- 
sations, whether  connected  with  either  of 
the  ordinary  senses  or  with  some  particular 
organ,  such  as  appetite ;  morbid  actions ; 
morbid  secretio7is  or  discharges  ;  and  morbid 
growths.  The  word  is  employed  in  a  some- 
what special  sense,  in  relation  to  individuals 
who  are  mentally  low  in  spirits  and  despon- 
dent, without  any  obvious  cause  to  account 
for  this  condition;  such  individuals  are  often 
spoken  of  as  being  in  a  morbid  state. 

MORBIDITY  [morbus,  a  disease).— 
This  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  amovmt 
of  illness  existing  in  a  given  community;  and, 
as  '  mortality '  expresses  the  death-rate,  so 
'morbidity  '  indicates  the  sick -rate,  whether 
the  diseases  be  fatal  or  not. 

Since  health  is  an  extremely  ill-defined 
state,  marked  out  by  no  absolute  boundaries, 
and  since  many  people  suffer  from  diseases 
that  are  concealed  intentionallv  or  through 


ignorance,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  to  express  with  certainty  the 
amount  of  illness  that  may  exist  at  any  time. 
Some  information  may,  however,  be  obtained 
from  the  records  of  sick-clubs  and  benefit- 
societies,  on  which  statistics  may  be  based  of 
the  average  time  their  subscribers  are  ill 
during  the  year,  in  relation  to  employment, 
age,  locality,  and  other  circumstances.  From 
the  statistics  of  these  friendly-societies  it  has 
been  estimated  that  nine  days  in  the  year 
per  member  are  lost  through  sickness. 

By  an  investigation  of  this  subject  tlie 
rates  of  mortality  come  to  possess  an  extended 
significance,  for  they  thus  indicate  not  merely 
the  proportion  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  two 
classes  of  the  living,  namely,  the  healthy  and 
the  diseased ;  and,  as  a  branch  of  State  Medi- 
cine, they  must  doubtless  come  to  take  a  pro- 
minent place.  As  further  knowledge  provides 
accurate  facts  and  figures,  the  subject  will 
have  a  distinct  practical  bearing,  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  men  for  work,  if  the  average 
liability  to  disease  and  the  total  amount  of 
illness  an  individual  may  expect  to  suffer  be 
known  ;  while  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
as  the  '  aptitudes  to  disease  '  are  further  con- 
ditioned, the  means  for  prevention  may  be 
extended.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

MORBIFIC  {morbus,  disease;  and/acio, 
I  make). — This  word  is  properly  applied  to 
any  cause  that  produces  a  disease.  Such  a 
cause  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  morbific  agent. 

MORBILLI  (dim.  oi  morbus,  &  disease). 
A  synonym  for  measles.     See  Measles. 

MORBUS. — This  is  the  Latin  word  for 
disease.  Formerly  it  was  frequently  em- 
ployed, but  is  not  much  in  vogue  at  the 
present  day.  When  applied  to  particular 
diseases,  it  is  associated  with  some  qualify- 
ing adjective  or  noim,  indicating  the  nature 
or  seat  of  such  disease,  some  jjeculiarity  by 
which  it  is  characterised,  or  the  name  of 
some  renowned  authority  upon  it.  It  would 
not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  give  a  list  of 
the  diseases  with  which  the  word  is  con- 
nected, and  it  will  suffice  to  cite,  as  examples, 
some  of  its  more  common  applications,  such 
as  morbus  cordis,  disease  of  the  heart ;  mor- 
bus coxa  or  coxarius,  disease  of  the  hij)- 
joint;  morbus  cercalis,  ergotism;  morbus 
Bright  a,  Bright's  disease;  m,orbus  cceruleus, 
blue  disease,  cyanosis. 

MORGINS,  in  Switzerland.— Chaly- 
beate waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

MOROCCO,     in     North     Africa.— 

A  warm,  healthy  winter  climate.  Tangiers 
is  exposed  to  cold,  damp  S.W.  winds  in 
autumn  and  spring,  and  to  E.  winds. 
Living  is  superior  to  Malaga.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 
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MORPHINISM.  Synon.  :  The  Mor- 
pliiiio  lliihit;  ir.  Morjjhuiiniiic ;  Gr.  Mor- 
phiiiin.iucht. 

Dkkinition. — A  term  applied  to  tlio  habi- 
tual iiidul^'ence  in  morphine,  or — in  a  more 
extonilid  sense — iu  any  preparation  contain- 
ing that  alkaloid. 

FoKMs  AND  Quantities. — Opium-eatinp^, 
laiuhunnn-drinkinf;,  opunnsmoking,  and  the 
iiypoderniic  injection  of  moriiliine  as  a  prac- 
tice are  all  forms  of  inoriihinisni.  It  is  mi- 
doubted  that  most  adidts  can  by  use  habituate 
themselves  to  the  taking  of  large  doses  of 
opiimi,  but  to  this  there  ajip^ars  to  he  a  per- 
sonal limit,  and  some  are  so  susce[)tible  to 
the  intluence  of  the  drug  that  no  tolerance  of 
it  is  ever  established.  Half  a  pint  of  lauda- 
num per  diem,  or  three-cpiarters  of  an  ounce 
of  opiimi,  arc  doses  that  have  often  been 
reached,  and  the  former  appears  to  have  been 
De  Quincey's  maximum.  Half  or  a  third  of 
this,  or  even  less,  is  a  more  usual  quantity. 
The  largest  anioimt  the  writer  has  known  to 
be  taken  for  a  lengthened  period  was  an  average 
of  forty-eight  grains  of  acetate  of  morphine 
per  diem,  used  in  injections,  with  a  maximum 
of  ninety-six  gi'ains  per  diem  on  some  days. 
Its  use  is  often  combmed  with  that  of  co- 
caine, which  prevents  the  after-sickness  atten- 
dant upon  the  use  of  morphine. 

.Etiology.  — Mori»hinism  is  most  fre- 
quently mot  with  iu  neurotic  individuals.  The 
habit  originates  usually  in  the  legitimate  em- 
ployment of  morjihine  or  opium  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  In  other  instances  it  can 
be  traced  to  a  single  definite  act  of  indulgence 
in  the  drug — either  casually,  or  in  obedience 
to  the  promptings  of  some  hereditary  craving 
or  of  depressed  melancholic  feelings. 

Effects. —  So  far  as  the  effects  on  the  or- 
ganism are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
opium  or  the  alkaloid  be  swallowed  or  us^d 
hypodermically.  j\l  inor  differences  there  are, 
but  the  general  results  are  the  same.  These 
are  listlessness,  loss  of  energy,  inaptitude  for 
business  and  exertion,  dreaminess,  exaltation 
of  fancy,  loss  of  appetite,  emaciation,  a  sallow 
.skin,  diminished  liver  and  kidney  secretion 
and  hence  costiveness.  Digestive  troubles  are 
prominent,  attributable  to  the  use  of  the  drug; 
and  yet  if  this  be  suspended  the  craving  for 
it  becomes  intolerable,  so  that  no  amount 
of  resolution  as  a  rule  leads  to  total  absten- 
tion from  its  use.  But  many  or  all  of  these 
symptoms,  except  the  craving,  may  be  ab- 
sent ;  and  most  physicians  have  had  experi- 
ence of  opium -takers  whose  habit  in  this 
respect  would  not  be  suspected  I'rom  their 
appearance.  Probably,  on  the  whole,  the  in- 
dulgence in  opium  tends  to  shorten  life, 
though  this  has  been  doubted,  and  opium- 
takers  are  asserted  to  be  unusiuilly  free  from 
catarrhal  affections.  Nevertheless,  morphin- 
ism is  a  most  baneful  habit ;  and  though  it 
may  not  appreciably  sliorten  life,  or  cause 
serious  maladies,  the  morphinist  is  often  indo- 


lent, weak,  untruthful,  and  irresohite,  unfitted 
to  lead  a  life  of  active  and  useful  exertion. 

Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the 
pernicious  or  other  etfccts  of  <>2>iitvi-iimoh-in(j. 
Some  would  have  us  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice is  pernicious,  not  to  say  deadly  ;  but  de- 
basing it  often  is.  The  pictures  drawn  as  to 
its  effects  are  evidently  coloured  by  the  bias 
of  the  observer.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
would  ])ersuade  us  that  the  ])ractice  is  harm- 
less, not  to  say  beneticial.  Doubtless  neither 
view  is  absolutely  correct,  and  whilst  opium- 
smoking  is  pernicious,  the  evils  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Moreover,  opium- 
sinokiug  is  so  bound  up  with  other  viciou.s 
and  idle  habits,  as  to  make  it  very  diHicult 
to  dirt'erentiate  between  the  effects  of  opium 
and  of  such  habits.  Excess  in  opium-smok- 
ing, like  excess  in  tobacco-smoking,  is  inju- 
rious, and  too  often  indulged  in  by  the  idle 
and  dreamy.  Dut  it  is  doulitful  whether 
very  distinct  and  unmistakable  rt  suits  can 
be  traced  to  a  slight  indulgence  in  opium- 
smoking.  Mori)hine  is  not  volatilised  during 
the  process,  and  the  basic  bodies  volatilised 
are  analogous  to  those  volatilised  in  tobacco- 
smoking,  such  as  picoline  and  pyridine,  which, 
however,  undoubtedly  have  marked  physio- 
logical activities. 

Treatment.  The  one  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  morphinism — be  it  laudammi  drink- 
ing, the  hy])odermic  use  of  morphine,  or 
opium-smokmg — is  to  cut  off  the  use  of  the 
drug  at  once  and  completely,  and  every 
effort  should  he  made  to  accomplish  it.' 
Seclusion  and  the  influence  of  a  special  nurse 
conduce  powerfulh'  to  a  successful  result ; 
and  massage  is  sometimes  a  useful  adjunct. 
The  craving  for  opium  is,  however,  so  over- 
powering, and  other  symptoms  become  so 
urgent,  such  as  intense  headaches,  insomnia, 
vomiting,  diarrhoa,  palpitation,  dyspnira, 
and  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  that  the 
patient  has  seldom  resolution  enough  to  avoid 
its  use.  Seclusion,  with  constant  vigilant 
attendance, isgenerally  indispensable.  Tonics, 
cold  baths,  moderate  exercise,  and  good  food 
constitute  the  best  treatment.  A  week  or 
two's  abstinence  may  suffice  to  break  off  the 
habit,  but  very  commonly  the  patient  re- 
lapses into  his  old  vicious  practice.  A  yacht- 
ing excursion  or  a  long  sea  voyage,  without 
access  to  opium,  may  effect  a  cure  when  all 
other  means  have  failed. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

MORPHCEA.— -See  Scleroderma. 

MORTALITY.— Synon.  :  Rate  of  Mor- 
tality ;  Death-rate  ;  Fr.  Mortalite ;  Ger.  Sterb- 
lichUcit. 

Definition. — The  proportion  of  persons 
djing  to  those  surviving  under  given  circum- 

'  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  better  to 
reduce  the  morpliine  gradually  before  its  complete 
removal. — ^Kditob. 
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stances ;  or,  more  usually,  the  proportion 
borne  by  the  persons  who  die  to  the  whole 
number  of  those  subjected  to  the  given  cir- 
cumstances. 

Thus  we  may  have  to  do  with  the  annual 
mortaHty  of  the  population  of  a  country,  a 
district,  or  a  city ;  or  of  a  body  of  men 
similarly  circumstanced,  as  of  clergymen  or 
of  lead-miners  ;  or  of  bodies  of  men  otherwise 
alike,  but  subjected  to  different  conditions  of 
climate,  &c.,  as  the  British  army ;  or  of  the 
j)opulation,  or  any  section  of  the  j)opulation, 
at  special  ages,  as  of  infants  in  factory  towns. 
Or  we  may  be  concerned  with  the  jjropor- 
tions  of  deaths  to  survivors,  or  to  the  whole 
number  of  entrants,  during  and  after  expo- 
sure to  a  special  cause  or  causes  of  death, 
operating  either  speedily  or  during  a  pro- 
tracted period.  Hereunder  come,  for  example, 
the  mortality  sustained  by  the  population  of 
Eio  Janeiro,  or  New  Orleans,  during  an  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  ;  or  that  suffered  by  a 
number  of  persons  in  passing  through  an 
attack  of  enteric  fever  or  pneumonia. 

Estimation  of  Mortality. — The  annual 
mortality  of  a  population  is  reckoned,  not  on 
the  numbers  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
a  year,  but  on  the  average  number  in  exist- 
ence on  tlie  several  days  of  the  j'ear,  or,  what 
is  nearly  the  same  thing,  on  the  mean  popu- 
lation of  the  year.  The  necessity  of  this 
becomes  evident,  when  we  consider  that  in 
our  own  country  the  large  towns  are  mostly 
increasing  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  while  some 
agricultural  parishes  and  unprosperous  places 
actually  declme  in  population.  In  the  towns, 
therefore,  the  death-rate,  if  reckoned  on  the 
last  census,  or  even  on  the  number  believed 
or  estimated  to  exist  at  the  beginning  of  the 
given  year,  would  come  out  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be,  while  in  declining  parishes  it 
would  be  somewhat  too  low.  Similarly  the 
annual  mortality  of  bodies  of  troops  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  mean  strength. 

Two  formulae  are  in  use  for  specifying 
death-rates.  In  the  first  the  proportion  of 
deaths  is  taken  as  unity  :  thus,  the  mortality 
in  England  and  "Wales  in  1878  would  be 
stated  as  1  in  46.  In  the  second,  which  is 
more  convenient  and  is  now  generally  em- 
ployed, the  number  of  lives  at  risk  is  taken 
as  100  or  1,000  :  thus  the  mortality  of  1878 
would  come  out  21*7.  Either  formula  is 
convertible  into  the  other  by  simple  divi- 
sion :  thus  1,000 -^  40  =  21-7;  and  1,000 -=- 
21-7  =  46. 

The  death-rates  of  large  civilised  countries, 
in  which  registration  is  strictly  carried  out, 
give  a  pretty  fair  representation  of  the  via- 
bility of  the  population.  So  much  may  be 
said  for  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
for  most  of  the  European  States,  but  not,  un- 
fortunately, for  Ireland,  where  the  weakness 
of  the  registration  laws  makes  the  record 
defective. 

Mortality    of    Nations. — The   following 


were  the  death-rates  per  1,000  of  most  of  the 
principal  States  of  Europe  during  the  periods 
indicated : — 


In  years 

Per  1,000 
living 

Norway     ..... 

I'^Ki-SS 

..     179 

Sweden      ..... 

18^9-78 

..     189 

Ueimiark 

..     19-2 

England  and  Wales  . 

^_ 

..     21-8 

Scotland 

..     221 

Belgium 

,, 

. .     22  6 

Switzer  and       .... 

1870-78 

..     23-5 

France      

lS(J'J-78 

..     24-3 

Or  excluding  two  years  of  war 

..     22  5 

Netliej  lands      .... 

1800-78 

. .     24-4 

German  Empire        .        . 

1872-78 

..     27  2 

Ita  V 

.     1869-78 

..     29-5 

Sjiain 

18(51-70 

. .     29-7 

Austria 

18U9-78 

..     31-1 

Hungary 

18G8-77 

. .     39-6 

Or  excluding  two  cliolera  years 

. .     361 

The  ensuing  table  exhibits  the  death-rates 
of  the  same  countries  a  few  years  later.'  In 
every  case  there  had  been  more  or  less  im- 
provement : — ■ 


Norway      .... 

.     188? 

-8fi      . 

.    ie-9 

Sweden      .... 

.      18,H-J 

-8,5      . 

.      17-5 

Ijelaufl      .        .        .       ■. 

.     1882 

-86      . 

.      181 

Deimiark  .... 

., 

.      18-3 

Scotland    .... 

.      19  3 

England  and  Wales  . 

• 

.      19-4 

Belgium     .... 

» 

.     20-6 

Switzeiland 

.     20-7 

The  Netherlands 

. 

.     21-0 

France        .... 

• 

.     2->-2 

Prussia      .... 

.     25-5 

Spain          .... 

.    I87i; 

-78     . 

.      25-8 

German  Empire        . 

.    18;;2 

-86     . 

.     2.i-9 

Italy  

.     27-3 

Au.-tria       .... 

.       . 

.     30-0 

Hungary    .... 

„ 

.     33-4 

The  death-rate  of  Eussia,  except  in  the 
extreme  north,  is  high.  It  was  stated  at 
35-9  in  1842.  .That  of  Portugal  the  writer 
has  not  been  able  to  obtain.  Those  of  Tur- 
key and  of  Greece  are  unknown.  In  many 
of  the  British  colonies  it  is  lower  than  even 
in  Norway.  Thus  the  average  mortality  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1882-86  was  in'^ 


Victoria,  14-8 
Queensland,  19-7 
West  Australia,  18-6 
New  Zealand,  10-8 


New  South  Wales,  15-( 
South  Australia,  14'3 
Tasmania,  15*6 


Mortality  of  Cities. — The  mortality  of 
cities  is  in  this  country  almost  invariably 
higher  than  that  of  the  open  country.  But 
this  rule  does  not  applj'  to  all  other  countries ; 
the  exceptions  occur  mostly  where  endemic 
fevers  are  prevalent  in  the  country.  Thus 
the  mortality  rate  in  1887  was  in  London, 
19-6;  in  Edinburgh,  19-8,  and  in  Dublin, 
30-6;  and  in  28  other  large  towns  in  England 
it  varied  between  16-9  in  Brighton  and  28-7 
in  Manchester ;  while  in  50  towns  of  the 
second  class  the  extremes  were  12'4  at  Maid- 
stone and  13-3  at  Burton ;  23-8  at  Stockport 
and  24*9  at  Wigan ;  the  average  of  the  28 
towns  being  20-8  per  1,000,  and  of  the  50 
towns  19'0.     In  the  same  year  the  rural  dis- 

1  These  figures  have  been  brought  up  to  date  as 
far  as  possible. — Editor. 

''  Hayter,  Aiisiralian  Statistics. 
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tricts  nml  small  towns  of  EiikI'^ihI  yielded  an 
aveiai,'('  rate  of  17'4  only.  There  are  a  eon- 
sidcnilile  nuniher  of  districts,  almost  all  rural, 
which  year  after  year  fall  l)elow  17  ;  and  17 
was  accordinijly  fixed  upon  by  the  late  Re^'is- 
trar-General  tor  l'',ni,dand  as  a  kind  of  standard 
to  bo  aimed  at  by  sanitarians.  And  there 
are  districts  in  Enf,'land,  and  entire  small 
counties  in  Scotlaml,  where  the  rate  fre- 
quently falls  below  even  15. 

Tiie  follow  iuf,'  Table  exhil'its  the  death-rates 
experienced  in  1878,  and  a^am  in  1K87,  in  a 
number  of  forei'^n  and  colonial  cities  : — 


1878 

1887 

1878 

1SS7 

Calcutta    , 

37-7 

240 

Paris         .        . 

21-0 

230 

Madras      . 

48-8 

40-0 

Brussol's     . 

23-0 

210 

Bombay     . 

41-8 

260 

AtiKteniam 

24-4 

22-0 

Ni'w  Yoik 

24-8 

26-0 

Itvitt'Tclam 

27-3 

210 

liKHlklvil     . 

20-1 

230 

The  Hague 

26-4 

20-0 

IMiil.i.Ulpliia     . 

180 

22-0 

Copcnliasren 

22-0 

240 

Mi.iitr.al   . 

3U-9 

— 

Stocktiolni 

22-4 

21-0 

Alexanilria 

45-4 

38-0 

Christiania 

18-5 

230 

Mel  UuiriHN  1873 

St.  Petersburg 

47-1 

28-0 

ami  1^75 

22-8 

21-0 

Berlin 

29-9 

22-0 

Rome 

i9-8 

29-0 

Hamburg  . 

26-9 

27-0 

Naples 

:  .31 

_ 

Dresden 

24-7 

22-0 

Turin 

311 

26-0 

Munich     . 

34-6 

30-0 

Vi'iiii-e       • 

2S-7 

2S-0 

Brivlau      . 

29-9 

29-0 

Trio-te 

3G-2 

29-0 

Vienna 

29-6 

26-0 

GtiKTa 

2J-6 

21-0 

Budapest  . 

40-3 

32-0 

mortality  are  on  the  whole  sH(;litly  more 
favourable  in  the  north  than  in  the  soutli. 
Of  all  the  counties  in  Great  Britain  Orkney- 
and-Slietland  stands  best,  with  an  annual 
mortality,  on  an  average  of  10  years,'  of 
15"13  ;  and  Shetland,  the  more  nortliern  divi- 
sion, stands  better  than  Orkney.  Great  13ri- 
tain  is,  therefore,  no  exception  to  the  rule 
that  in  Europe  mortality  decreases  from 
south  to  north.  This  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  throughout  Great 
Britain  winter  is  the  deadly  season,  and  cold 
is  more  fatal  than  heat,  tlioracic  than  abdo- 
minal diseases. 

Influence  of  Seasons. — The  following 
wore  the  death-rates  of  the  four  seasons  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  18(38-77  : — 


Analysis  of  Results.  —  These  tables 
awaken,  by  the  enormous  differences  be- 
tween the  several  cities  and  countries,  a 
curiosity  respecting  the  causes  of  such  differ- 
ences, which,  however,  the  figures  tliemselves 
go  fiir  towards  satisfying.  It  is  at  ouce  evi- 
dent that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
open  country,  cities  suffer  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  ratio  of  their  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  sanitary  laws,  and  of  the  j)overty 
and  scpialor,  or  barbarism  of  their  popula- 
tions. Mark,  for  example,  the  contrast  be- 
tween Philadelphia  or  Geneva,  and  Alexan- 
dria, Budapest,  or  St.  Petersburg !  Cities 
having  a  steadiij'  warm  climate,  or  a  climate 
of  extremes,  are  more  unliealthj'  than  those 
which  enjoy  a  temperate  one.  By  this  con- 
sideration, combined  with  that  of  their  su- 
perior civilisation,  may  be  explained  the 
favourable  position  of  the  cities  of  Western 
as  compared  with  those  of  Eastern  Europe. 
The  short,  hot  summers  are  very  fatal  in  the 
latter  region,  and  even  in  Southern  Germany 
and  at  Stockliolm ;  while  in  Western  Europe 
generally,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  winter 
and  spring  are  the  deadly  seasons.  It  is 
notewortliy  that  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of 
Italy  the  short,  sharp,  and  changeable  winter 
is  not  less  deadly  than  tlie  hot  summer  and 
malarious  autumn  ;  in  fact  good  winter  cli- 
mates for  poitrinaires  are  exceptional  even 
in  Italy. 

In  Great  Britain  the  influence  of  climate 
psr  se  on  the  annual  mortality  of  the  several 
cities  and  districts  is  not  very  great ;  and  its 
effects  are  obscured  by  those  of  other  agencies. 
But  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  rural 
districts,  where  the  disturtiing  factors  arc  less 
important,  we  shall   find   that  the  rates  of 


Win- 
ter 

Spring 

Sum- 
mer 

Au- 
tumn 

Year 

In  the  chief  towns     . 

In    the    small  towns 

and  rural  districts  . 

25-8 
21-7 

22-5 
19-3 

23-1 
17-2 

242 
18-5 

23-7 
190 

In  Scotland  the  seasonal  mortality,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  less  intensity  of  the  summer 
heat,  follows  pretty  nearlj^  the  order  of  the 
English  small  towns  and  rural  districts. 
Thus,  in  1878 :  winter,  25"'2 ;  spring.  2;Mi ; 
sunaiier,  19-8  ;  autumn,  20-4  ;  year,  2'1'ii. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  London, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  death-rate,  owing  to  the  closeness 
and  tilthincss  of  the  city,  was  fearfully  high, 
the  maximum  was  attained  in  sumuier,  the 
figures  standing  as  follows  in  1600  10,  during 
which  years  the  plague  was  absent.  Average 
mortality  per  cent. :  winter  (.1.  F.  M.),  1-4 ; 
spring,  1-5  ;  summer,  2-7  ;  autumn,  2  0 ;  total, 
7-0. 

Influence  of  Density  of  Population. — 
In  accordance  with  a  principle  already  laid 
down,  that  in  communities  sufliciently  ad- 
vanced to  furnish  mortality  statistics  the 
death-rate  diminishes  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  the  mortality  of  London  has 
since  the  seventeenth  century  gi-adually  and 
greatly  diminished.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
nineteenth  century  it  had  sunk  to  29.  in 
1840-49  it  was  2.5-3,  in  1870-78,  23,  and  in 
1887  only  19-6. 

The  death-rate  is  also  diminishing  in 
France,  lielgium,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
and  Germany,  in  all  of  which  countries  the 
population  is  believed  to  be  advancing  in 
comfort  and  general  well-being;  but  in 
southern  and  eastern  Europe,  where  com- 
paratively little  advance  has  taken  place  in 
these  respects,  no  such  diminution  can  be 
demonstrated. 

Nor,  tliough  evident  in  London  and  in 
several  other  great  towns,  can  a  large  and 
permanent  diminution  of  the  death-rate  be 

'  1866-75. 
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positively  affirmed  of  Great  Britain  gene- 
rally. In  Scotland,  indeed,  there  was  a  de- 
cided increase  from  1855  imtil  1876,  when  a 
decline,  which  ma}'  prove  transient  only,  set 
in.  And  in  England  no  improvement  could 
be  shown  for  many  years  before  1871,  since 
which  date  there  has  been  an  almost  unbroken 
succession  of  years  of  low  mortality  concur- 
rmg  with  a  generally  low  temperature  and 
excessive  fall  of  ram. 

The  great  antagonistic  influence  in  Great 
Britain  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Farr's  principle, 
'  That  mortality  increases  with  density  of 
population.'  And  '  urbanisation  '  advances 
so  rapidly  in  Great  Britain,  that  all  the 
efforts  and  devices  of  sanitary  and  medical 
science  are  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than 
neutrahse  its  evil  effects.  Part  of  the  ap- 
j)arent  improvement  is  largely  due  to  the 
diminution  of  typhoid  fever.  Contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  the  expectation  of  life  in 
males  aged  over  20,  and  in  females  over  45, 
was  actually  less  in  the  period  1870-80  than 
in  that  of  1838-54. 

Sources  of  Fallacy. — It  may  be  as  well 
to  advert  to  some  of  the  principal  sources 
of  fallacy,  which  hamper  us  in  appreciating 
national  and  local  deatli-rates.  One  of  these 
is  the  varying  number  of  births.  The  birth- 
rate ranges  in  the  Continental  States  of  Europe 
from  about  40  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
even  more  in  Russia  and  Hungary,  down  to 
25  in  France  ;  '  and  in  Britain  from  48  or  50 
in  some  coal  and  iron  districts,  down  to  22 
in  the  county  of  Sutherland.  The  late  Dr. 
Letheby  maintained  that  a  high  birth-rate 
was  a  direct  cause  of  a  high  death-rate, 
owing  to  the  great  mortality  among  infants. 
This  was  an  error ;  the  two  often  concur,  but 
the  former  is  not  a  cause  of  the  latter,  unless 
where  the  infants  perish  in  enormous  pro- 
portion. The  usual  result  in  this  country  of 
a  large  and  especially  of  an  increasing  birth- 
rate, is  to  augment  in  the  community  the 
proportion  of  children  bej'ond  infancy,  and 
of  young  perr.ons,  who  ordinarily  suffer  a 
very  low  death-rate  as  compared  with  old  or 
even  middle-aged  persons.  The  favourable 
rates  prevailing  among  these  young  persons 
overpowering  the  unfavourable  ones  of  the 
infants,  and  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  old  people,  the  apparent  death- 
rate  is  actuallj'  diminished,  instead  of  being 
increased  as  Letheby  supposed.  And  this 
points  to  the  true  reason  why  the  death-rate 
of  France  is  higher  than  that  of  England, 
whereas  the  expectation  of  life  in  the  two 
countries  is  about  the  same  at  most  ages, 
the  birth-rate  of  France  being  so  extremely 
low  (Bertillon).  The  lower  the  average 
age  of  the  ^population,  the  lower  the  death- 
rate. 

A  considerable  amount  of  emigration   or 


'  In  1890  the   birtli-rate  in  France  actually  fell 
to  21  t>. 


immigration  affects  the  death-rate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  age  of  the  migrants. 
Thus  the  mortality  of  most  great  and  grow- 
ing towns  would  stand  worse  than  it  does, 
were  it  not  for  the  large  numbers  of  young 
and  healthy  persons  from  the  country  who 
settle  in  them.  Watering-places  and  resi- 
dential towns  appear  somewhat  healthier 
than  they  really  are,  by  reason  of  the  num- 
bers of  young  domestic  servants  who  form  a 
large  portion  of  their  population.  But  it  is 
in  our  colonies  that  the  effect  of  migration 
on  the  death-rate  can  best  be  studied.  The 
unexampled  death-rate  of  New  Zealand, 
already  quoted,  is  the  result  of  two  kinds  of 
causes,  one  set  of  which  we  may  call  real, 
the  other  factitious  or  apparent.  The  former 
are  the  cool,  equable  climate,  and  the  orderly 
and  comfortable  condition  of  the  population  ; 
the  latter  are  the  constant  stream  of  mostly 
youthful  immigrants,  and  the  very  high 
birth-rate. 

Influence  of  Age  and  Sex. — The  in- 
fluence of  age  and  sex  on  the  mortality  in 
England  and  Wales  may  be  best  shown  in  a 
talmlar  form. 

Mortality  per  1,000  at  twelve  groups  of 
ages  in  males  and  females  in  the  41  years 
1838-78:  — 


All 
Ages 

0- 

5- 

10- 

15- 

20- 

25- 

Males    .... 

23-3 

71 

8 

4 

G 

8 

9 

Females        .        • 

21-2 

e. 

8 

4 

7 

8 

9 

35- 

45- 

55- 

65- 

75- 

85- 

Males    .... 

23-3 

13 

18 

32 

67 

147 

311 

Females        . 

21-2 

12 

15 

28 

59 

134 

287 

The  superiority  of  the  women  is  here  well- 
marked,  except  during  childhood  and  the 
years  of  early  married  life  and  much  child- 
bearing.  And  this  difference  has  been  still 
greater  during  the  later  decades,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  decreasing  vitality  of  males  after  the 
prime  of  life  ;  thus  in  1871-80  the  death-rate 
of  males  from  45  to  55  was  20,  that  of  females 
only  15. 

Influence  of  Race. — The  influence  of  race 
is  usually  difficult  to  separate  from  that  of 
habits  of  life.  In  Europe  the  Jews  offer  the 
most  notable  example.  It  may  be  sufficient 
to  quote  from  Oesterlen  Neuf\iUe's  statistics 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  which  show  that 
there  the  average  age  of  Christians  at  death 
was  36'9  years,  but  that  of  Jews  was  48-7 ; 
and  from  Hoffman,  the  death-rate  of  the 
Jews  of  Prussia,  which  was  only  21-6  per 
1,000,  against  29-6  among  the  Christians. 

Influence  or  Station  and  Occupation. — 
The  influence  of  station  and  occupation  on 
mortality  is  very  great.  The  subject  has 
been  carefully  handled  by  Dr.  Farr  in  the 
Supjjlement    to   the    Registrar  -  General    for 
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Eiigliuid's  Uiirtv-fiftli  lirport,  aiul  npjain  by 
Dr.  \V.  C)f!;l<',  in  the  Supploincnt  to  the  forty- 
fifth.  Brioriy,  it  may  be  said  that  of  all 
trades  or  professions  that  can  be  isolated, 
clergymen,  barristers,  farmers,  agricultural 
labourers,  gainckee])ers,  and  grocers  seem  to 
stand  best  in  this  respect.  Booksellers, 
paper  makers,  wheelwrights,  and  carpenters 
also  sutler  but  a  small  mortality.  School- 
masters and  teachers  go  on  well  up  to  fifty- 
five.  Solicitors,  domestic  servants,  watch- 
makers, shoemakers,  and  blacksmiths  range 
not  far  from  the  average  rates;  so  do  bakers 
(though  such  is  not  tiie  current  opinion),  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  weavers  and  most  kinds 
of  shopkeepers.  The  workers  in  iron,  as  a 
rule,  experience  but  a  low  mortality  in  early 
life,  but  a  high  one  as  they  grow  older;  the 
same  may  bo  said  of  millers,  and,  somewhat 
strangely,  and  no  doubt  for  very  different 
reasons,  of  IJoman  Catholic  priests.  Artists 
come  out  jiretty  well,  musicians  \ery  badly. 
Tailors  beijin  very  ill,  and  end  fairly.  Medi- 
cal men,  alas !  perish  frequently  in  early  life, 
and  only  attain  a  respectable  position  after 
fifty-five ;  the  figures  for  chemists,  also,  are 
rather  high.  The  figurca  for  drapers,  for- 
merly bad,  have  improved  of  late  years,  as 
have  those  for  coniiuprcial  travellers.  Those 
for  miners,  naturally  enough,  are  not  very 
ditlerent  from  those  for  iron-workers,  except 
the  tin  and  copjier  miners  of  Cornwall,  who 
stand  badly.  Tobacconists,  as  ini^dit  bo  ex- 
pected, suffer  very  heavily  imtil  middle  life. 
Printers,  bookbinders,  clerks,  glass  manufac- 
turers, dock  labourers,  porters,  railway  em- 
ployes, butchers,  cabmen,  draymen,  and 
chimney-sweepers,  all  suffer  a  very  high  mor- 
tality. And  about  the  worst  positions  are 
occupied  by  dealers  in  alcohol  (brewers,  inn- 
keepers, and  especially  hotel  servants)  and 
in  lead  (painters),  and  by  potters,  cutlers, 
and  filemakers. 

These  facts  are  of  considerable  practical 
interest  in  relation  to  questions  of  life  in- 
surance. 

MoRT.VLiTY  OF  Diseases. — Some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mortality  of  diseases,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  influenced  by  age,  sex, 
climate,  season,  Sec.  is  also  of  great  value  for 
prognosis.  Information  on  this  subject  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  of  the  several 
diseases ;  moreover,  the  limits  of  this  article 
are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  much  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  acute  infectious 
diseases  will,  however,  be  of  interest. 

1.  Typhoid  Fever. — The  average  death- 
rate  of  enteric  fever  was  put  by  Murchison, 
in  accordance  with  British,  French,  and 
German  hospital  statistics,  at  17'4  per  cent. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  for  putting 
the  average  mortality  of  children  and  youths 
at  11  or  1'2,  but  it  is  probable  that  only  the 
worst  cases  occurring  in  children  find  their 
way  into  hospitals.  0\er  fifty  years  of  age 
02 


somewhere  near  one-half  usually  die  (Lieber- 
meistcr).  The  mortality  from  typhoid  would 
apjiear,  however,  to  be  decreasing  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  the  number  of  cases  of  the 
disease. 

2.  Typhus.— In  tj^jjhus  the  mortality  varies 
extremely  in  different  epidemics,  sometimes 
rising  above  the  average  of  enteric  fever, 
more  often,  perhaps,  falling  below  it.  In 
Ireland  it  is  usually  low,  averaging  probably 
9  or  10  per  cent.,  or  less.  The  mortality  of 
children  from  this  disease  is  much  lower 
than  from  enteric  fever  (Murchison,  Leboit. 
kc.)  The  number  of  deaths  ascribed  to 
typhus  (that  is,  continued  fever,  including 
enteric)  in  the  register  is,  howe^'er,  largest 
in  proportion  to  the  living  under  5  years ; 
is  low  from  10  to  15,  and  again  from  25  to 
35 ;  and  then  increases  gradually  up  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  One  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  other  febrile  affections  of  children  are 
confounded  with  typhus  and  enteric  fevers. 

;-5.  Measles. — The  mortality  from  epidemics 
of  this  disease  is  often  as  low  as  2  or  3  per 
cent.,  but  it  has  been  known  to  rise  to  30  per 
cent,  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  as 
where  children,  or  even  adults,  are  crowded 
together  in  a  hospital.  Among  'virgin'  com- 
munities (as  in  well-known  epidemics  in  Ice- 
land, Fiiroe,  Madagascar,  Fiji)  the  mortality 
is  sometimes  fiightfully  largo.  It  is  com- 
paratively small  in  summer ;  and  decidedly 
small  among  the  comfortable  classes,  owing 
doubtless  to  the  exorcise  of  gi-eater  care.  It 
is  bejond  comparison  greatest  in  the  second 
year  of  life,  and  by  the  tenth  has  become 
quite  trifling;  but  adults  viay  die  of  measles. 

4.  Scarlatina.  —  There  is  a  prodigious 
difference  in  the  deadliness  of  different 
epidemics  of  this  disease,  even  in  the  same 
locality.  In  Southern  Europe  it  is  coini)ara- 
tively  a  mild  disease;  in  Britain  it  is  uiost 
severe;  yet  even  here  eighty  successive  cases 
may  occur  without  a  death.  But  a  mortality 
under  10  per  cent,  may  be  considered  mode- 
rate (Thomas,  in  Ziemssen) ;  it  is  often  much 
higher.  It  is  at  its  maximum  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  year,  but  continues 
very  deadly  up  to  ten  or  twelve  ;  by  fifteen  it 
has  almost  reached  a  minimum,  but,  unlike 
measles,  continues  to  be  somewhat  formid- 
able throughout  life,  especially  to  parturient 
women.  Season  and  station  in  hfe  make 
little  difference  in  its  deadliness. 

5.  Small-pox. — Small-pox  did  and  does,  in 
unvaccinated  communities,  where  it  has  long 
been  at  home,  destroy  somewhere  about  10 
per  cent,  of  the  population ;  and  of  persons 
unprotected  by  vaccination  who  are  attacked, 
40  per  cent,  often  perish.  Among  '  virgin ' 
commimities  it  is  still  more  deadly.  Age 
makes  comparatively  little  difference  in  its 
fatality. 

6.  \Vhooi)ivg -Cough. — The  death-rate  ©f 
this  disease  is  very  large  in  the  first  year  of 
life,  declining  afterwards  like  that  of  measles, 
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but  rather  more  rapidly,  and  becominp:  quite 
insignificant  before  the  tenth  year.  Whoop- 
ing-cough is  more  fatal  in  winter  than  in 
Riimnaer,  in  towns  than  in  the  country, 
among  the  jioor  than  among  the  rich;  but 
these  differences,  Except  the  first,  are  not 
very  well-marked.  John  Beddoe. 

MORTIFICATION  (mors,  death  ;  and 
facio,  I  make). — A  popular  name  for  gan- 
grene.    See  Gangrene. 

MORVAN'S  DISEASE.— An  affection 
met  with  especially  in  a  district  of  Brittany, 
and  named  after  the  physician  who  first 
described  it.  The  disease  has  strong  points 
of  resemblance  to  anaesthetic  leprosy.  It  is  a 
chronic  affection,  implicating  the  upper  ex- 
tremities more  especially,  and  characterised 
by  neuralgic  jjains,  cutaneous  anaesthesia, 
and  painless  and  destructive  whitlows.  Well- 
marked  neuritis  and  perineuritis  have  been 
found  in  the  bodies  of  those  dying  of  the 
disease ;  and  in  some  cases  these  changes 
have  been  associated  with  syringomyelia.  See 
Spinal  Cord,  Special  Diseases  of:  Syringo- 
myelia. 

MOTILITY,     Disorders     of.  — The 

power  of  executing  movements  of  the 
different  parts,  or  of  the  body  as  a  whole, 
may  be  interfered  with  in  various  ways ; 
and  as  such  disabilities  are  generally  partial, 
the  particular  movements  that  happen  to  be 
implicated  will  also  differ  among  themselves 
in  different  cases. 

The  disorders  of  movement  to  be  referred 
to  in  this  place  are  prmcipally  those  in 
which  the  uniscles  of  one  of  the  limbs  or 
of  other  external  parts  of  the  body  are  con- 
cerned— though  disorders  of  the  same  kind, 
and  also  of  different  degrees,  are  likewise 
frequent,  in  which  we  may  find  perverted 
movements  of  viscera  and  their  ducts,  as 
well  as  of  blood-vessels :  in  other  words, 
portions  of  the  involuntary  muscular  system 
are  apt  to  have  their  functional  activity  de- 
ranged, after  some  of  the  same  modes  as 
portions  of  the  voluntary  muscular  system. 

In  such  cases,  almost  without  exception — 
and  to  whichever  class  the  defects  may  be- 
long— the  disordered  motility  is  due  primarily 
to  some  defective  or  abnormal  action  of  the 
nerve-centres  or  of  the  nerves  in  relation 
with  the  muscles  imi)licated,  rather  than  to 
any  primitive  disease  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves. 

Classification. — Disorders  of  motility  are 
divisible  into  three  primary  classes,  accord- 
ing as  they  show  themselves  (A)  in  response 
to  voluntary  incitations ;  (B)  in  response  to 
mere  'reflex'  impressions;  or  (C)  sponta- 
neously. The  particular  muscles  imjjlicated 
(or  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  various 
defects)  will  necessarily  differ  much  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  disease 
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in  the  nerve-centres  or  in  the  nerve-trunks 
to  which  the  defects  are  due.  In  some  cases 
particular  defects  of  motility  can  be  confi- 
dently referred  to  disease  of  the  br'ain,  and 
even  of  particular  parts  thereof;  in  others 
they  may  be  referred  to  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  particular  regions ;  or,  in  other  cases 
still,  they  may  be  as  clearly  due  to  some 
altered  condition  of  nerve-roots  or  of  nerve- 
trunks  in  their  continuity. 

A.  Disorders  of  Voluntary  Move- 
ments.—  Under  this  head  are  to  be  included 
different  varieties  of  disordered  movement. 

1.  Diminution  of  motor  power.  —  This 
varies   mucli   in   degree    in   different   cases. 

I  There  may  be  mere  weakness  (paresis)  or 
actual   loss   of  power  (paralysis)   of  one  or 

I  more  limbs,  or  of  particular  sets  of  muscles. 

j  The  type  of  the  paralysis  will  vary  accord- 

]  ing  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  lesion. 
Thus  it  may  be  due  to  a  cerebral  lesion,  and 

'  be  of  the  hemiplegic  type  (see  Hemiplegia)  ; 
or  it  may  be  due  to  a  spinal  lesion,  and  be 
of  the  paraplegic  type  (see  Paraplegia)  ;  or 
the  loss  of  power  may  be  owing  to  disease 
or  injury  of  some  nerve-trunk,  and  then  be 
of  the  type  of  a  peripheral  paralysis,  such  as 
we  get  m  facial  palsy. 

2.  Imperfect  codrdination  of  movements. 
Here  the  several  muscles  concerned  with 
the  production  of  a  given  movement  act 
without  the  relative  subordination  and  gra- 
dation of  force  needful  for  its  proper  execu- 
tion. Some  muscles  contract  too  powerfully 
and  others  not  enough,  or  some  contract  too 
quickly  and  others  too  slowly,  with  the  effect 
of  producing  a  spasmodic  or  otherwise  dis- 
ordered movement — one  by  which  the  end 
desired  is  not  readily  attained.  The  condi- 
tion thus  produced  is  known  as  'ataxia,'  of 
which  there  are  two  principal  varieties — one 
caused  by  disease  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  (see  Locomotor  Ataxy)  ; 
and  the  other  by  disease  of  the  cerebellum 
(see  Cerebf.llum,  Lesions  of).  Ataxia  is,  in 
fact,  a  condition  for  tlie  most  jiart  caused  by 
the  defects  described  in  the  previous  cate- 
gory, together  with  that  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  next,  the  two  states  co-existing  (in  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  different  cases)  among 
muscles  called  into  simultaneous  or  successive 
activity  for  the  execution  of  various  complex 
movements.  A  kind  of  ataxy  may  indeed 
be  induced  by  mere  paresis  in  some  muscles 
of  a  physiological  group,  that  is  of  some 
muscles  whose  business  it  is  habitually  to 
act  in  combination  with  others. 

3.  Spasmodic  action  of  certain  muscles. — • 
On  volitional  incitations  reaching  the  spinal 
cord  in  certain  states  of  disease,  some  of  the 
muscles  whose  contraction  is  to  be  brought 
about  are  thrown  into  a  condition  of  over- 
action  or  tonic  spasm,  whereby  the  perform- 
ance of  the  movement  is  greatly  interfered 
with  (see  Writer's  Champ).  In  such  cases 
there  is  almost  alwavs  in  addition  increaped 
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rellex  excitability,  so  that  it  is  in  some  cases 
(lifliciilt  to  sav  how  uiuch  of  the  spasm  is 
]iriiiiarily  duo  tt)  the  vohtional  iiicitation,  and 
how  mucli  to  retlox  spasms-caused  by  cuta- 
neous impressions  consequent  upon  the  com- 
mencing movement.  Some  of  these  condi- 
tions are  especially  met  with  in  cases  where 
portions  of  the  cord  arc  cut  off  from  the  so- 
called  '  iidiil)itin<; '  iiiHnence  of  the  brain, 
at  the  same  time  that  there  is  hyperiemia, 
with  increased  excitability  of  the  then  active 
re'^ions  of  spinal  f,'rey  matter.  This  state  of 
tilings  is  paiticularly  frequent  in  '  primary 
sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  initiation  of  voluntary  move- 
ments niaj',  in  other  cases,  give  rise  to 
clonic  spasms  in  the  parts  moved,  especially 
in  Certain  cases  of  disseminated  or  insular 
sclerosis.     .SVe  Spinal  Cord,  Disea.-es  of. 

4.  Tremors,  shakings,  or  choreic  move- 
menis.  —  Tremors  (fine  or  coarse)  and 
shakings  are  really  clonic  spasms  of  limited 
range ;  and  all  gradations  may  at  times  be 
met  with  between  these  several  types  of 
disordered  movement.  Such  morbid  move- 
ments of  one  or  other  grade,  even  if  they 
exist  more  or  less  continuously,  are  usually 
increased  by  volitional  incitations.  This  is 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  trembling  from 
mercurial  poisoning  or  from  chronic  alco- 
holism, as  well  as  in  that  from  senile 
changes;  in  the  shakings  met  with  in  dis- 
seminated sclerosis ;  and  also  in  the  more 
irregular  movements,  often  of  wider  range, 
characteristic  of  chorea.  .SVe  Chorka;  Spinal 
CoKi),  Diseases  of:  and  Tremor. 

B.  Disorders  of  Reflex  Motility.— The 
conditions  on  which  disortlcrcd  movements, 
due  to  increase  of  retlex  excitability,  depend, 
have  been  above  referred  to.  The  withdrawal 
of  brain-intluence  from,  and  the  increased 
hypera?mia  of  certain  tracts  of  spinal  gi'ey 
matter,  seem  to  be  the  main  causes,  and 
these  are  mot  with  principally  in  certain 
forms  of  parajilegia,  and  in  spasmodic  spinal 
paralysis,  or  primary  sclerosis  of  the  lateral 
columns.  The  mere  weakening  of  cerebral 
influence  will,  however,  le.-.l  to  an  increased 
manilestation  of  reHex  movements,  as  may 
be  seen  in  certain  nervous  or  delicate  persons, 
in  infants,  or  in  j-oung  children. 

Two  forms  of  reHex  actions  have  to  be 
discriminated,  namely,  those  excited  by  cu- 
taneous impressions — skin  reflexes ;  and  those 
induced  by  taps  or  shght  blows  upon  tendons 
—  tendon  reflexes  (see  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases 
of).  iJoth  forms  are  often  unduly  exalted  in 
the  same  person,  though  sometimes  the  skin 
reHexes  ma\-  be  normal,  whilst  the  tendon 
reHexes  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

Retlex  movements  of  both  kinds  may  be 
diminished,  either  (1)  from  disease  of  afTerent 
nerve-roots  outside  or  within  the  cord,  as  in 
tabes  dorsalis;  (2)  from  destructive  disease 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  as  in  manj- 
cases  of  severe  paraplegia  ".-or  (3)  from  disease 


of  the  motor  roots  or  nerves  supplying  par- 
ticular groujjs  of  muscles. 

An  increase  or  a  diminution  of  reflex  ex- 
citability is  freciuently  met  witii,  and  is  often 
of  much  importance,  in  connexion  with  one 
or  other  of  tlie  viscera,  such  as  the  heart,  the 
stomach,  the  bladder,  or  the  intestines.  This 
undue  nervous  excitabilitj-may  be  dependent 
upon  morbid  conditions,  partly  of  the  iiulb 
or  spinal  cord,  and  partly  perhaps  of  some  of 
the  visceral  nerves. 

.\s  possible  conditions  of  much  importance 
in  the  a'tiology  of  many  nervous  affections, 
we  may  iiere  also  mention  disordered  activity 
of  certain  vaso-motor  centres,  capable  either 
immediately  or  remotely  of  influencing  the 
calibre  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  or  cord.  In  this  man- 
ner there  might  be  induced  either  spasm  of 
their  vessels,  -with  greatly  lowered  blood- 
suj^ply ;  or  paralysis  of  vessels,  with  con- 
seijuent  hypera'inia  in  such  nerve  •  centres. 
These  conditions  would  correspond  with  the 
death-like  pallors  or  the  flushings  occasion- 
ally observable  in  the  face  or  other  tracts  of 
skin.  The  doubt  exists,  however,  as  to  how 
long  such  mere  reflex  pallors  or  flushings 
may  persist  in  nerve-centres — that  is,  when 
they  are  simply  due  to  functional  defects. 
Are  they  always  merely  transient  phe- 
nomena, or  may  they  persist  for  days  or 
even  weeks,  as  some  clinical  facts  woidd  lead 
us  to  suppose  ? 

C.  Spontaneous  Movements.  —  The 
movements  which  are  manifested  '  sponta- 
neously '  are  various  in  natiue  or  degree, 
tliough  they  are  of  kinds  similar  to  those 
that  may  be  excited  by  voluntary  incitations. 
We  need  only  enumerate  these  different 
varieties  here,  and  briefly  indicate  either 
the  diseases  in  which  they  are  encountered, 
or   the   conditions    on   which   they   depend. 

(a)  Tremors,  such  as  present  themselves  in 
paralj'sis   agitans,   or    mercurial    poisoning. 

[b)  TwHc}iin(fs,  or  startings,  occurring  in  one 
or  more  limbs,  either  upper  or  lower,  in  some 
cases  of  cerebral  and  of  spmal  disease.  The 
more  irregular  but  less  spasmodic  move- 
ments, known  as  (c)  choreic,  occurring  prin- 
cipally in  the  disease  from  which  they  derive 
their  name  (being  sometimes  indefinite,  and 
at  others  distinctly  co-ordinated),  (d)  Spasms, 
which  may  bo  either  co-ordinated,  as  in  some 
cases  of  chorea ;  clonic,  as  in  epilepsy, 
eclampsia,  and  other  allied  affections ;  or 
tonic,  as  in  tetany,  tetanus,  strychnine-poison- 
ing, and  certain  spinal  affections,  as  well  as 
in  some  cerebral  diseases. 

Conditions  of  rigidity  and  contraction, 
duo  to  a  more  or  less  permanent  tonic 
spasm,  are  scarcely  to  be  described  under  the 
head  of  '  spontaneous  movements,'  since  in 
such  conditions,  although  there  is  powerful 
muscular  contraction,  there  is  no  actual 
movement ;  and,  similarly,  the  spontaneous 
flickerings   of  muscular   fibres,    seen   in    so 
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many  cases  of  progressive  mnsciilar  atrophy, 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  here,  even  though 
no  movements  are  produced,  owing  to  the 
small  number  of  muscular  fibres  involved  at 
any  one  time.  The  flickerings  themselves 
are  really  clonic  spasms  involving  a  few 
fibres  simultaneously. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  dif- 
ferent nervous  conditions  is  considered  fully 
under  the  various  special  articles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

MOUTH,  Diseases  of.— The  principal 
diseases  of  the  mouth  may  be  thus  enume- 
rated :  (1)  Inflammation  and  its  results,  in- 
cluding (la)  Thrush ;  (2)  Gumboil ;  (3)  Ranula ; 
(4)  Lingual  Dermoids  ;  (5)  Salivary  Calculus  ; 
(6)  Salivary  Fistula;  and  (7)  New-growths 
and  Epulis.  Diseases  of  the  tongue  and  the 
teeth  are  treated  of  in  other  articles. 

1.  Stomatitis. — Synon.:  Fr.  Stomatite; 
Ger.  MundscJileimhautentaundung. 

Definition, — Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

Varieties. — Inflammation  of  the  mouth 
may  be  acute  or  chronic.  According  to  the 
more  striking  lesions  found,  we  speak  of  ca- 
tarrhal, follicular,  ulcerative,  and  gangren- 
ous stomatitis.  Lastly,  inflammations  of 
the  buccal  mucosa  may  be  classed  according 
to  their  cause,  for  example,  syphilitic,  scor- 
butic, or  mercurial  stomatitis. 

y^TiOLOGY. — Mechanical  irritants  such  as 
a  sharp  tooth  or  a  tooth-plate ;  chemical  irri- 
tants, especially  alcohol;  burns  and  scalds, 
hot  tobacco-smoke;  mercurialism;  the  growth 
of  parasites  in  the  mucosa,  such  as  thrush  ; 
the  eruption  of  teeth,  with  accompanying 
digestive  disturbances;  some  acute  specific 
fevers ;  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  syphilis,  and 
scurvy,  are  the  principal  causes  of  stoma- 
titis. 

Symptoms.— In  acute  catarrhal  forms  the 
mouth  is  hot ;  and  the  mucosa  is  more  or  less 
red,  swollen,  tender,  and  unduly  sensitive  to 
heat,  salt,  spices,  and  the  like.  All  these 
changes  are  least  marked  upon  the  dense 
hard  palate  and  gums.  The  secretion  of 
mucus  is  increased,  and  it  may  form  a 
tough  slimy  layer  upon  the  surface,  more 
or  less  turbid  from  contained  epithelial  cells 
and  leucocytes.  The  excessive  redness  and 
raw  appearance  of  the  surface  are  largely 
due  to  the  rapid  shedding  of  the  surface 
epithelium ;  but  in  less  intense  cases,  white 
patches  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  indicate  in- 
creased production  of  epithelium,  the  cells 
remaining  adhirrent  for  some  time.  In  the 
less  intense  forms,  especially  when  of  some 
duration,  the  mucous  glands  on  the  lips, 
cheeks,  and  palate  swell  and  form  reddish- 
grey  nodules  or  even  small  cysts,  often  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring  of  injection.  This  is  the 
form  known  as  follicular  stomatitis.  Some- 
times the  follicles  break  down  and  form 
fimall  ulcers.     But  there  are  certain  forms  of 
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stomatitis,  of  which  more  or  less  extensive 
ulceration  is  characteristic.  One  of  these  is 
called,  par  excellence,  ^dcerative  stomatitis. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis  (putrid  sore  mouth) 
is  not  a  further  development  of  the  above- 
described  acute  catarrh.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
sickly  children  living  under  faulty  hygienic 
conditions.  After  a  slight  febrile  ilhiess  or 
malaise  for  two  or  three  days,  the  child  is 
noticed  to  eat  with  some  difficulty,  to  suffer 
from  more  or  less  salivation,  and  to  have  a 
very  foul  breath.  The  cheek  is  perhaps 
swollen.  On  one  side  of  the  mouth,  some- 
times on  both,  one  or  more  grey-based  ulcers 
will  be  found  upon  the  cheek,  gums,  and 
tongue.  These  may  extend  in  depth  till  the 
alveolus  is  bare.  No  hard  line  can  be  drawn 
between  iilcerative  stomatitis  and  cancrum 
oris  {see  Cancrum  Oris).  If  left  alone,  these 
ulcers  generally  heal  in  seven  to  fourteen 
days,  but  they  may  become  chronic.  Ulcers 
are  very  prone  to  form  in  stomatitis  resulting 
firom  mercurialism,  scurvy,  or  syphilis. 

In  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mouth  the  chief 
signs  are  undue  sensitiveness  of  the  mucosa, 
and  the  presence  of  white  patches  (leucopla- 
kia).  Fissures  may  form  in  these  patches. 
This  chronic  epithelial  overgrowth  derives 
its  chief  importance  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  sometimes  the  forerunner  of  epithelioma. 
The  chief  caxises  of  chronic  catarrh  appear  to 
be  smoking,  dram -drinking,  indulgence  in  hot 
spices,  and  syphilis ;  but  frequently  no  cause 
is  evident. 

Treatment. — The  avoidance  of  irritation, 
and  the  treatment  of  any  general  disease  or 
digestive  trouble,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  cause  of  the  stomatitis,  are  the  first  points 
to  be  attended  to.  Food  should  be  taken 
cool,  and  free  from  excess  of  salt  or  sugar, 
and  from  hot  spices;  alcohol  and  smoking 
should  be  forbidden.  The  feeding  of  infants 
at  the  breast  and,  still  more,  of  bottle-fed 
children,  should  be  inquired  into,  and  all 
defects  remedied.  The  mouth  should  be 
wiped  out  after  each  meal  with  a  rag 
moistened  with  some  mild  antiseptic.  Borax 
lotion  or  a  little  powdered  borax,  allowed  to 
melt  slowly  in  the  mouth,  is  very  soothing. 
In  acute  cases  ice  is  grateful. 

In  ulcerative  stomatitis,  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium should  be  given  internally  with  due  care, 
and  used  also  as  a  gargle.  It  is  almost  a  speci- 
fic. Borax  lotions  are  useful ;  and  it  is  well  to 
begin  the  treatment  by  wiping  the  ulcer  and 
thoroughly  applying  1  in  1000  lotion  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury.  This  may  be  repeated 
daUy.  Finely  powdered  iodoform  should 
be  occasionally  dusted  on  the  sore.  The 
hygiene  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  whole  body 
should  be  cared  for.  Change  of  air  is  most 
valuable.  Nitric  acid  or  ammonia  and  bark 
form  an  excellent  tonic ;  and  cod-liver  oil  and 
iron  are  generally  useful  later. 

In  chronic  leucop}la.hia,  treatment  in 
syphilitic  cases  should  include  painting  the 
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patches  with  a  lotion  of  bicyanide  of  mercury 
(p-.  ij.-v.  lul  \j.)  In  simple  cases  they  slioukl 
be  j)ainted  with  bicarbonate  of  potassium 
(gr.  XX.  ad  3J.),  or  chromic  acid  (gr.  v.-x. 
ml  "J.I,  the  latter  solution  to  be  used  every 
sell  111!  day. 

1((.  Thrush.— Synon.:  Ft.  Muguet;  Ger. 
Soor ;   Srh ifdinmclu'n. 

'riu'ush  is  a  parasitic  stomatitis  which 
occurs  chielly  in  youni;  infants,  and  usually' 
in  such  as  are  (leprcssed  in  health,  con- 
fjetntal  sypiiilis  thus  ranking  as  a  predis- 
jiosin}^  cause.  It  is  not,  however,  rare  to 
find  infants  in  good  health  attacked.  Adults 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  sull'er  from  this  parasite, 
except  towards  the  end  of  exhaustuif^  ill- 
nesses, especially  jihthisis;  so  the  appearance 
of  thrush  in  adults  is  usually  an  evil  omen. 
Rarely  a  non-iiarasitic  stomatitis  or  sore- 
throat  depresses  the  mouth-tissues  of  adults 
surticiently  to  allow  the  parasite  to  grow. 

The  thrush  [tarasite  is  the  oidiinn  albicans 
(fig.  110),  discovered  by  Gruby  in  1842.  Its 
o^act  nature  seems  still  to  be  doubtful.  It  is 
not  the  oidium  lactis,  as  formerly  supposed ; 
and  Grawitz's  statement  that  it  is  the  sac- 
cliaromyccs  viycoderma,  or  mould  of  wine, 


Fig.  110. — Oidium  albicans,  or  Saccliaromyces 
mycoderma. 

is  generally  received  as  correct.  It  affects 
mucossR  covered  with  stratified  ci)ithelium, 
especially  that  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  ;  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  the  pharynx  and  oeso- 
phagus, but  is  rarely  found  growing  lower  in 
the  alimentary  tract.  It  is  sometimes  found 
growmg  in  broncho-pneumonic  foci,  having 
been  inhaled.  'Jhe  parasite  grows  in  the 
middle  layers  of  stratilicd  epithelial  lamina, 
and  consists  of  numerous  mycelial  threads 
mixed  up  with  sjiorcs  and  fine  granular 
debris.  The  neighbouring  epithelial  cells 
are  destroyed  and  ultimately  thrown  off, 
leaving  what  looks  like  an'ulcer  ;  but  almost 


always  the  deepest  layer  of  epithelium  re- 
mains covering  the  pajjillie. 

Symptoms. — It  is  said  that  the  first  sign  of 
thrush  is  some  general  heat  and  redness  of 
the  mouth,  together  with  the  secretion  of  a 
sticky  layer  of  mucus  of  acid  reaction,  and 
containing  many  cells,  among  which  spores 
and  tlu'eads  are  already  recognisable.  Then 
small  white  roundish  patches  form,  and  run 
together  mto  larger  ones.  The  patches  are 
surrounded  bj'  a  vascular  ring.  At  first  they 
are  jiretty  firmly  adherent,  later  on  easily 
detachable,  leaving  '  ulcers.'  Sucking  may 
become  painful.  More  or  less  disturbance 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  functions  is  usually 
present.  Mothers  suckling  children  with 
thrush  are  very  liable  to  sore  nipples. 

If  the  above  be  taken  as  the  tvpical  symp- 
toms of  thrush,  we  must  add  that  in  many 
cases  the  parasite  excites  no  inflannnatory 
plienomena  whatever,  suggesting  a  parallel 
with  tinea  tonsurans,  which  also  may  or  may 
not  cause  inflammation. 

Thrush  is  commonly  said  by  mothers  '  to 
go  througl]  '  children.  This  means  that, 
whilst  thrush  is  present  in  the  mouth,  and 
the  child  is  perhaps  suffering  from  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms,  redness,  excoriation, 
and  perhaps  ulceration  appear  at  the  anus, 
and  spread  more  or  less  widely  to  adjacent 
parts.  Some  think  that  in  the  child's  de- 
pressed condition  of  health  any  tendency  to 
intertrigo  or  eczema  would  sliow  itself,  and 
that  acrid  evacuations  would  render  the  anal 
region  specially  liable  ;  but  in  the  writer's 
opmion  the  above  history  is  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  congenital  syphilis,  and  he  finds 
that  treatment  generally  supports  this  view. 

Trk.\tmknt.  —  Care  in  feeding  children 
regularlj'  at  proper  intervals,  in  the  selection 
of  milk  and  preparation  of  food  for  hand-fed 
children,  scrupulous  cleanliness  with  regard 
to  bottles,  spoons,  &c.,  used  in  feeding  the 
child,  and  especially  the  precaution  of  wiping 
out  a  child's  mouth  thoroughly  after  eacli 
meal  with  rag  or  wool  wet  with  glycerine  of 
borax,  make  up  a  highly  successful  prophy- 
laxis against  thrush.  When  the  trouble  is 
present,  all  these  precautions  must  be  care- 
fully observed,  and  a  food  suitable  to  the 
patient  must  be  found.  Gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  must  be  relieved.  The  patches  of 
tlirush  in  the  month  and  throat  should  be 
frequently  painted  with  glycerine  of  borax, 
the  B.P.  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (1  in  6 
of  water),  salicylic  acid  solution  (1  in  "iyO), 
sulphite  of  sodium  solution  (5j.  ad  },}.),  or 
almost  any  other  non-irritant  antiseptic. 
Good  hygienic  surroundings,  change  of  air, 
and  supporting  treatment  are  often  necessary 
to  bring  about  the  recovery  of  feeble  patients, 
and  are  helpful  to  all. 

2.  Gumboil.— Synon.  :  Parulis  ;  Fr. 
Parulie  ;  Ger.  Zahnjlcischrjcschivilr. 

Desckii'TIOx.  —  A  'gumboil'  is  a  small 
abscess  pointing  upon  the  gum.     The  term 
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'  alveolar  abscess  '  includes  all  gumboils  and 
many  other  cases ;  for,  whilst  indicating  that 
such  abscesses  almost  invariably  start  in  the 
alveolus  or  socket  of  a  tooth,  it  says  nothing 
as  to  their  pointing,  the  directions  in  which 
they  tend  being  very  various. 

The  cause  of  an  alveolar  abscess  is  almost 
invariably  caries  of  the  tooth  in  cormexion 
with  which  the  abscess  arises.  The  irritant 
is  therefore  most  probably  some  septic 
organism  wliich  gains  entrance  to  the  pulp- 
cavity  and  excites  an  inflammation  of  the 
pulp,  which  spreads  along  a  fang.  Usually 
the  whole  tooth  dies  as  a  result.  An  abscess 
may  form  at  the  base  of  a  tooth  already 
dead,  though  not  carious,  the  irritant  prob- 
ably entering  between  the  socket  and  the 
tooth,  but  not  necessarily,  for  an  abscess  is 
rarely  found  connected  with  a  sound  living 
tooth,  and  the  pulp  of  a  sound  (though  dead) 
tooth  may  be  found  putrid.  An  abscess  oc- 
casionally arises  in  connexion  with  a  partially 
erupted  tooth,  especially  a  wisdum-tooth  in 
the  eruption  of  which  there  is  difficulty;  or, 
again,  a  cyst  round  a  retained  tooth  may 
suppurate  and  resemble  an  ordinary  alveolar 
abscess. 

In  the  ordinary  alveolar  abscess  pus  is 
formed  about  the  apex  of  the  fang  within 
the  alveolus,  whence  tlie  acute  early  pain. 
The  bone  around  the  ajjcx  of  the  fang  is 
rapidlj'  softened;  and  the  outer  plate  of  the 
jaw,  being  decidedly  thinner  than  the  inner, 
yields,  and  the  pus  escapes  into  the  tissues 
outside  the  jaw.  More  or  less  swelling  of 
the  face  now  occurs,  and,  coincidently, 
diiuimition  of  pain.  The  pus  then  forces  its 
way  towards  the  surface  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  and  very  often  bursts  on  the 
gum,  or  between  this  and  the  cheek.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  always  the  result,  the 
point  of  bursting  being  sometimes  so  distant 
from  the  seat  of  irritation  that  the  latter 
runs  some  risk  of  remaining  unrecognised. 
The  following,  more  or  less,  unusual  points 
are  therefore  noted.  Abscesses  from  the 
upper  incisors  may  not  uncommonly  burrow 
between  the  liard  palate  and  its  coverings, 
and  open  far  back  ;  rarely  they  burst  into  the 
nose,  causing  a  discharge  from  the  nostrils; 
and  still  more  rarely  through  the  lip.  The 
palatine  roots  of  the  upper  molars  may  also 
cause  a  palatine  abscess;  whilst  pus  starting 
from  the  external  fangs  is  sometimes  con- 
ducted, apparently  along  the  buccinator 
fascia,  to  the  cheek,  where  it  bursts.  AB'ec- 
tion  of,  and  suppuration  in,  the  antrum  is 
most  likely  to  result  from  the  first  upper 
molar  fangs;  but  disease  of  any  upper  tooth, 
especially  molar  or  bicuspid,  may  be  the 
cause  of  continued  suppuration.  Abscess 
from  the  lower  incisors  rarely  bursts  on  or 
below  the  chin.  Abscess  from  the  lower 
molars  and  bicuspids,  more  commonly  than 
from  any  other  teeth,  bursts  upon  the  face. 
From  the  lower  wisdom-tooth  an  abscess  may 


burst  far  back  iipon  the  fauces,  near  a  molar 
or  bicuspid,  or  below  the  jaw.  In  a  few  cases 
tlie  pus  of  these  latter  abscesses  has  burrowed, 
from  insufficient  drainage,  down  the  neck, 
even  as  low  as  the  clavicle.  Rarely  an  abscess 
from  a  lower  molar  tinds  its  way  through  the 
inner  plate  of  the  jaw. 

Symptoms. — At  first  the  tooth  appears 
too  long  (from  periostitis) ;  and  is  the  seat 
of  pain,  which  is  relieved  by  pressure  upon 
the  tooth.  Soon  it  becomes  so  tender  that 
all  pressure  is  unendurable,  and  pain  in- 
creases rapidly,  often  becoming  very  severe. 
After  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hom's  the 
pain  diminishes  or  disajipears,  and  the  face 
swells  more  or  less.  Finally  the  abscess, 
if  loft  to  itself,  bursts.  It  may  discharge 
freely  through  the  opening,  and  sometimes 
through  and  around  the  tooth.  Sometimes 
it  undoubtedly  heals,  and  the  tooth  remains 
firmly  fixed,  or  a  smiis  inay  remain,  giving 
little  trouble  if  it  open  into  the  mouth,  nnich 
disfigurement  if  on  the  face,  or  frequent 
abscesses  may  form.  Abscess  from  a  non- 
erupted  or  carious  wisdom  tooth  is  specially 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by  chronic  trismus. 
Grave  results,  such  as  death  from  pyaemia,  are 
very  rare. 

Treatment. — An  aciite  alveolar  inflamma- 
tion may  be  aborted  by  disinfecting  the  tooth- 
cavity  with  piu-e  carbolic  acid,  scarifying  the 
gum,  and  applying  frecpient  hot  fomentations 
to  the  mouth.  Where  the  above  treatment 
fails  to  relieve  the  early  acute  pain  (toothache), 
pus  not  having  yet  made  its  escape  from  the 
alveolus,  extraction  of  the  tooth  (discovered 
by  smart  tapping  with  a  steel  instrument  if 
the  patient  cannot  clearly  indicate  which  is 
aching)  is  the  best  remedy.  When  the  tooth 
is  valuable,  Tomes  has  suggested  tliat  an  in- 
cision should  be  made  down  to  the  bone  oppo- 
site the  diseased  tooth,  and  tlie  outer  plate  of 
the  jaw  drilled  at  the  level  of  the  apex  of  the 
fang — not  a  very  painful  operation,  he  says. 
When  abscess  is  present  and  the  tooth  of 
little  or  no  value,  removal  of  the  tooth  often 
provides  sufficient  drainage;  but  if  the  patient 
cannot  be  easily  watched,  an  incision  also 
should  be  made  into  the  abscess  between  the 
cheek  and  jaw,  especially  as,  with  cocaine, 
it  adds  nothing  to  the  pain.  This  incision 
should  always  be  made  immediately  when 
the  abscess  is  threatening  to  burst  through 
the  skin  ;  also  when  pus  is  stripping  up  the 
soft  parts  from  tlie  hard  palate.  The  skin 
over  the  pus  may  then  be  painted  with  fiexile 
collodion,  and  elastic  pressure  maintained 
with  a  bandage  over  cotton-wool.  Thinned 
red  skin  may  thus  often  be  preserved.  When 
bursting  through  the  skin  seems  inevitable, 
it  should  always  be  anticipated  by  a  short 
incision,  through  which  a  fine  tube  may  be 
introduced.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a 
much  in-drawn  scar,  but  in  the  course  of 
months  the  depression  diminishes  till  it 
may  become  hardly  noticeable.     In  making 
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incisions  between  tlie  jaw  and  elieek,  tlio 
points  to  be  attended  to  arc  to  use  a  small 
sealpel,  eiit  close  and  i>iirallel  to  the  jaw,  and 
direct  the  point  a  hltlo  towards  the  bone.  | 
The  presence  of  pain  and  swelling  are  reasons 
for  the  innnediate  performance  of  extraction, 
and  not  for  its  postponement  till  these  symp- 
toms shall  have  subsided.  In  all  chronic 
sinuses  of  doubtful  nature  about  the  mouth, 
lower  part  of  the  face,  or  neck—  e\en  as  low 
as  the  clavicle — the  teeth  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  put  in  order.  It  will  jirobably 
be  useless  to  endeavour  to  save  a  tooth  which 
has  given  rise  to  chronic  sinus  or  to  recurrent 
abscesses.  Even  after  removal  of  the  tooth 
and  Koui;ing  of  the  alveolus,  the  sinus  may 
remain  for  months,  but  ultinjately  close.  An 
opening  upon  the  face  may  in  tliese  cases 
close  if  a  probe  be  passed  along  the  sinus  and 
freely  cut  upon  from  within  the  mouth.  To 
preserve  a  tooth,  the  pulp-cavity  is  to  be 
emptied  and  rendered  aseptic,  and  then  it  and 
its  prolongations  nuist  be  filled.  If  the  pro- 
cess is  successful,  the  tooth  heals  in  as  does 
a  clean  foreign  body  ;  if  it  fail,  fresh  abscesses 
form  and  extraction  becomes  necessary.  See 
Tkktii,  Diseases  of. 

3.  Ranula. — Synon.  :   Fr.  Grenouillette  ; 
Get.  liiniitia;  FroscMeingcschwuhit. 

Dksouii'Tion. — Eanula  is  a  cystic  swelling 
situate  more  or  less  upon  one  side  of  the 
fraMium  linguse,  rarely  upon  both  sides;  affect- 
ing both  sexes  at  all  ages,  but  chieHy  occurring 
in  adult  life.  It  is  not  tinconmionly  referred  to 
an  injury  after  which  it  has  appeared  ;  it  in- 
creases slowly,  rarely  becomes  larger  than  a  , 
chestnut, is  painless,  and  causes  inconvenience 
only  by  its  size.  The  swelling  in  the  mouth  i 
is  smooth,  rounded,  tense  or  soft,  elastic  or 
fluctuating,  and  has  a  bluish  pellucid  appear- 
ance strongly  suggestive  of  its  cystic  nature. 
The  nuicosa  is  non-adherent  and  free  from 
folds  over  the  swelling,  across  which  tortuous 
veins  often  wind.  Only  with  ranuhe  of  ex- 
ceptional size  is  any  swelling  perceptible 
below  the  jaw. 

Pathology.— This  is  doubtful,  and  several 
modes  of  origin  have  been  described.  Disten- 
sion of  ^^'hartol^s  duct  may  certainly  occur, 
but  in  the  majority  of  eases  this  duct  is  clear, 
and  a  pr()be  introduced  passes  over  the 
swelling.  Wound  of  the  d\ict  and  extrava- 
sation of  saliva  may  cause  the  appearance 
of  a  cystic  swelling.  Some  believe  that  the 
sublingual  gland  and  its  ]irincipal  duct  (Bar- 
tholin's) are  the  chief  seats  of  ranula,  but 
this  is  imlikely.  Fleisclnnann's  bursa — on 
each  side  of  the  frajnum,  between  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  muscles  -is  probably  sometimes 
the  seat  of  a  pathological  effusion.  Dilata- 
tion of  a  mucous  gland  may  occur  beneath 
the  tongue,  especially  that  known  as  the  ' 
Blandin-Nidm  gland  from  the  names  of  its  ! 
describers.  This  was  found  adherent  to  the 
cyst  by  von  Recklinghausen  and  Sonnenberg 
in  one  instance,  and  they  adduced  many  good 


reasons  for  thinking  that  this  gland  was,  at 
least,  a  very  common  seat  of  the  cystic  dis- 
tension known  as  ranula. 

Trkatmknt. — .V  thick  silk  scton  may  be 
tied  and  remain  in  lor  three  to  seven  days, 
according  to  the  degree  of  irritation  excited  ; 
this  may  be  serious,  and  run  on  to  abscess. 
Other  methods  of  treatment  are  (a)  opening 
the  cyst  freely,  drying  it  out,  api>lying  pure 
carbolic  acid,  and  packing  with  iodoform 
gauze ;  {b)  cutting  a  V-shaped  Hap  in  the 
wall,  and  fixing  its  apex  into  the  cavity  with 
a  stitch  ;  (c)  dissecting  out  the  whole  cyst,  or 
the  superficial  jiart  of  it,  upon  which  the 
Ulandin-Niilm  glnnd  woidd  lie  (von  Reck- 
linghausen). Dr.  Woakes  reports  a  cure  from 
the  injection  of  a  saturated  watery  solution 
of  chromic  aci<l. 

4.  Lingual  Dermoids.  —  Description. 
Lingual  dermoids  occur  in  two  situations — 
in  the  mid-line  between  the  genioglossi,  and 
on  either  side  of  the  tongue,  between  the 
genioglossus  and  mylohyoid.  Tliey  are  rare, 
and  are  due  to  the  inclusion  of  an  epithelial 
germ  connected  either  with  the  invagination 
of  the  mouth-pit  or  stomatodceum,  the  closure 
of  the  first  visceral  arch  or  of  the  first 
branchial  cleft,  or  with  the  fcetal  ductus 
thyroglossus  (His),  which  extends  from  the 
foramen  ea>cum  of  the  tongue  to  the  thyroid 
isthmus,  and  is  regarded  as  the  remains  of 
the  hypopharyngeal  diverticulum  or  protru- 
sion from  the  foregut  to  form  the  thyroid 
body.  Cysts  betw^een  the  genioglossi  and  in 
the  mid-line  of  the  neck,  as  low  as  the  thyroid 
isthmus,  are  probably  coimectcd  with  the 
ductus  thyroglossus,  or  with  the  union  in 
the  mid-line  of  the  upper  branchial  arches ; 
cysts  on  either  side  of  the  mid-line  with  clo- 
sure of  the  branchial  clefts  or  with  the  junc- 
tion of  the  stomatodoeum  and  foregut.  The 
contents  varj',  being  sometimes  the  usual 
cheesy,  epithelial  mass,  with  or  without  pale 
hairs  intermixed  ;  sometimes  only  a  brownish 
mucoid  Huid,  in  which  Hoat  small  masses  of 
fatty  epithelium.  The  lining  of  the  cyst  is 
generally  a  delicate  layer  of  stratified  epithe- 
lium, derived,  it  is  thought,  from  epiblast ; 
but  it  has  lately  been  suggested  that  some  of 
these  cysts,  especially  those  with  mucoid 
contents,  ma}'  be  derived  from  hy^)oblast. 

Though  really  congenital  in  origin,  and 
usually  reaching  a  size  to  attract  notice  in 
early  life,  these  cysts  often  remain  small  for 
many  years,  and  then,  without  obvious  cause, 
begin  to  enlarge.  They  may  not  ajipear 
until  mid-life  or  even  later.  They  form 
smooth,  round  or  oval,  tense,  elastic  and 
fluctuating,  or  doughy  swellings  beneath  the 
tongue,  in  the  mid-line  or  on  one  side ;  they 
are  usually  firmer  to  the  touch  than  ranulae; 
unlike  ranuhe  they  project  chiefly  towards 
the  skin  and  but  slightly  into  the  mouth,  the 
mucosa  over  them  being  normal  unless  some 
dilated  veins  ramify  in  it ;  they  never  have 
the  translucent  appearance  of  ranuhe,  but  it 
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is  said  that  some  have  a  yellowish  appearance 
owing  to  the  colour  of  the  sebaceous  stuff 
showing  through.  They  cause  inconvenience 
in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  complete  re- 
moval by  dissection-,  when  inconvenience  or 
unsightliness renders  treatment  desirable.  The 
incision  should  be  made  on  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  cyst  within  the  mouth  right 
down  to  the  cyst-wall.  Traction  with  forceps 
upon  the  cyst  and  occasional  touches  with 
the  knife  wDl  now  generally'  suffice.  If  large, 
the  cyst  may  be  opened  and  emptied.  If 
still  more  room  is  i-equired,  we  must  incise 
through  the  skin  on  to  the  most  prominent 
piece  of  the  swelling.  When  no  mouth- 
incision  is  made,  the  wound  may  be  treated 
aseptically.  A  wound  in  the  mouth  should 
be  sponged  with  chloi-ide  of  zinc  solution 
(gr.  XX.  ad  3J.)  and  freely  dusted  with  iodo- 
form ;  subsequently  the  mouth  must  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  boric  acid  or  borax 
lotions,  and  ice  may  be  constantly  sucked  if 
inflammation  tends  to  ensue. 

5.  Salivary  Calculus.  —  Synon.  :  Fr. 
Calcul  Salivaire;  Ger.  Speichclstein. 

Description. — Friable  concretions,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  are  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  ducts  of  the  parotid, 
submaxillary,  and  sublingual  glands.  They 
vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  Albert,  or 
even  larger,  are  elongated  in  form,  and  not 
infrequentlj-  they  form  around  some  small 
foreign  body — a  seed  or  a  bit  of  woody  fibre 
— which  has  made  its  way  into  the  duct. 
They  may  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
but  are  usually  found  in  the  duct.  They  are 
easily  felt  from  the  mouth,  but  are  rarely 
complained  of  unless  they  give  rise  to  the 
following  symptoms.  "Without  obvious  cause 
inflammation  causes  complete  or  partial  ob- 
struction of  the  duct ;  the  gland  swells  and 
becomes  hard,  but  is  neither  tender  nor  pain- 
ful as  a  rule.  In  the  case  of  the  submaxil- 
lary duct,  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  floor 
of  the  mouth  are  red,  and  more  or  less 
swollen ;  an  abscess  may  form  in  the  latter 
situation. 

Treatment. — If  a  concretion  can  be  felt, 
either  with  a  finger  or  with  a  probe  passed 
along  the  duct,  an  incision  should  be  made 
on  to  it,  and  the  calculus  removed  with  care, 
lest  it  break  and  the  fragments  excite  more 
inflammation  than  did  the  entire  mass. 
Local  inflammation  requires  a  poultice  out- 
side, and  constant  fomentation  of  the  mouth 
with  hot  boric  acid  or  borax  lotions ;  if  an 
abscess  form  it  should  be  opened  and  treated 
similarly. 

6.  Salivary  Fistula.— Syxon.  :  'Fv.Fis- 
tule  Salivaire  ;  Ger.  Speichelfistel. 

Description. — Occasionally  the  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland  (Sten6's  duct)  is  wounded  or 
involved  in  an  ulceration,  or  an  abscess  forms 
in  its  track  and  bursts  externally.     In  such  i 
eases  a  salivary  fistula  is  hkely  to   be  the 


result.  The  secretion  from  the  parotid 
instead  of  making  its  way  into  the  mouth 
dribbles  over  the  cheek. 

Treatment. — Whenever  the  parotid  duct 
is  involved  in  a  wound  of  the  cheek,  an  oj)en- 
ing  opposite  the  wound  should  be  mad©  into 
the  mouth  ;  the  duct  should  be  most  carefully 
sutured,  as  also  should  be  the  tissues  super- 
ficial to  the  duct.  When  a  fistula  has  formed, 
all  ulceration  should  have  ceased  for  weeks 
or  months  before  any  operation  is  undertaken 
for  its  closure.  The  first  point  in  all  opera- 
tions for  established  fistula  is  to  secure  a  free 
drain  into  the  mouth  for  saliva,  either  by 
dilating  the  distal  end  of  the  duct  with  cat- 
gut threads,  or  by  puncturing  the  mucosa  of 
the  cheek  in  two  places  from  the  depth  of 
the  fistula,  and  passing  a  stout  bit  of  silver 
wire  through  the  holes  and. tying  it  in  the 
mouth.  The  closure  of  the  opening  in  the 
skin  has  been  effected  by  light  cauterisations ; 
by  paring  the  edges,  dissecting  up  skin  flaps  for 
some  distance  and  bringing  them  together ; 
or,  best  of  all,  by  removing  the  edges  and. 
adjacent  skin  and  twisting  in  a  flap  to  fill 
the  gap.  A  small  wool  dressing  should  be 
applied  after  either  of  these  operations,  and 
kept  in  place  by  a  truss ;  all  movement  of 
the  cheek  should  be  avoided. 

7.  New- Growths. — Most  of  these  start 
from  the  tongue  or  jaws.  Papillomata  and 
epitheliomata  are  not  uncommon  on  other 
parts  of  the  mouth  also ;  they  present  their 
usual  characteristics,  and  are  treated  by  re- 
moval. The  swollen  mucosa  round  a  sinus, 
leading  to  a  sequestrum  of  the  hard  palate, 
sometimes  presents  a  striking  resemblance 
to  an  epithelioma. 

Epulis.  —  Synon.  :  Fr.  P.pulide  ;  Ger. 
EjnUis. 

Description.— 'Epulis'  is  a  somewhat 
loosely  used  word  applied  to  timaours  pro- 
jecting upon  the  gum.  Without  an  adjective 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  growth,  it  really. 
convej'S  nothing  beyond  the  situation  of  the 
mass ;  but  custom  has  practically  limited  its 
application  to  two  common  and  often  clini- 
cally indistinguishable  pathological  varieties, 
the  fibrous  and  the  myeloid. 

These  tumours  spring  from  the  fibrous 
tissues  of  the  gum,  or  from  the  alveolar  peri- 
osteum and  bone — the  myeloid  growths 
always,  and  fibrous  usually,  having  a  con- 
nexion with  bone.  Sometimes  small  growths 
of  the  latter  nature  come  away  attached  to 
the  fang  of  an  extracted  tooth,  as  if  they  had 
originated  from  the  fibrous  covering  of  the 
fang.  , 

Epulides  are  commoner  in  connexion  with 
the  lower  than  with  tlie  upper  j  aw.  They  form 
smooth,  rounded,  or  lobulated  masses,  usually 
quite  sessile,  varying  from  pinkish-white 
through  red  to  purple-red  in  colour,  and  firm  or 
semi-elastic  to  the  touch.  They  are  covered 
at  first  by  the  epitheliiun  and  mucosa  of  the 
gum,  but  ultimately  they  may  ulcerate  from 
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pressure  against  the  teeth  or  other  irritation. 
Most  commonly  they  present  between  two 
teetli,  ilisiiliicing  one  or  more ;  or  the}'  may 
pri'jcct  ui)ou  either  the  superficial  or  the  deep 
surface  oi'  the  alveolus — the  latter  but  rarely. 
Growth  is  not  very  rapid,  and  there  are  no 
signs  of  deep  infiltration  of  the  jaw. 

Tkkatmkxt.—  This  consists  in  free  removal 
of  the  grow  th,  together  with  any  bone  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  Sometimes  this  may  be  effected 
under  cocaine,  especially  with  growths  on  the 
superficial  surface  of  the  gum;  iu  other  cases 
an  ana-sthetic  is  necessary,  two  or  three  teeth 
must  bo  extracted,  and  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  alveolus  cut  away  with  a  small  saw 
and  bone-forceps.  After  such  treatment,  re- 
currence is  unusual ;  but  myeloid  growths 
sometimes  show  exceptional  malignancy,  and 
require  specially  free  handling. 

Stanley  Boyd. 

MOVABLE  KIDNEY.— See  Kidneys, 
Diseases  of. 

MOVEMENT,  Therapeutical  Uses 
of. — SvNoN. :  ^Movement  Cm-e  ;  Kincsithera- 
peutics;  Fr.  Gi/mnastique  SiUdoise;  Ger. 
Kinesiiherapie. 

Description. — The  method  of  treatment 
of  disease  by  movement  appears  to  have 
been  first  designed  by  Ling,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Swedish  Academy,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
movements  employed  are  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  namely  :  (1)  active  movements,  exe- 
cuted by  the  patient  himself,  or  by  the 
patient  aided  by  an  assistant ;  (2)  passive 
movements,  performed  by  the  assistant  on 
the  patient;  and  (3)  acts  of  resistance  to 
movements,  whether  executed  by  the  assist- 
ant against  the  patient,  or  by  the  patient 
against  the  assistant. 

Uses. — The  several  classes  of  movements, 
for  wliich  mechanical  arrangements  are  also 
contrived,  when  scientifically  employed,  are 
used  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis,  curvatures 
of  the  spine  or  limbs,  and  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  joints.  Movemi  nts  of  the  nature 
of  friction  or  shampooing  aie  also  emploj-ed 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  diseases  of  in- 
ternal organs.  See  Friction  ;  Massage  ;  and 
Shampooixg. 

MOX.33  (Eastern). — A  term  for  a  form 
of  counter-irritation,  which  consists  in  pro- 
ducing an  eschar  by  burning  certain 
materials  upon  the  skin  of  a  part.  Moxse 
were  originally  prepared  in  Eastern  countries 
from  the  leaves  of  the  artemisia ;  but  when 
thej-  are  used  in  this  country,  cotton- wool 
and  like  substances  are  employed.  See 
Cocnter-irkitants. 

MUCOID     DEGENERATION.  — A 

form  of  dugtiu  ration,  which  is  associated 
with  the  production  of  a  mucus-like  sub- 
stance.   See  Degeneration. 
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MUCOUS  MEMBRANES,  Diseases 

of. — Tiiis  class  of  mtinliranos,  which  line 
organs  and  passages  communicating  with 
the  exterior  of  the  body,  though  presenting 
modifications  as  to  their  minute  structure  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  exhibit  a  general 
resemblance  in  their  construction,  and  con- 
sist essentially  of  submucous  tissue  ;  a 
basement-membrane  ;  epithelium  of  various 
kinds  covering  the  free  surface  ;  and  nume- 
rous glands  or  follicles,  differing  in  their 
characters  in  different  tracts.  They  are 
highly  vascular  as  a  rule  ;  and  many  of  them 
are  richly  provided  with  absorbent  vessels. 
The  present  article  is  intended  to  treat 
briefly,  from  a  general  point  of  view,  of  the 
morbid  conditions  to  which  mucous  structures 
as  a  class  are  liable.  Those  connected  with 
the  several  mucous  tracts  are  discussed  under 
their  appropriate  headings. 

1.  Injury. — Most  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
are  exposed  to  injury  from  various  causes. 
This  may  come  from  without,  the  cause 
being  either  mechanical,  chemical,  or  ex- 
cessive heat.  As  illustrations  may  be  men- 
tioned injury  to  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
alimentary  canfil  or  air-passages  by  foreign 
bodies ;  corrosion  from  swallowing  strong 
acids  ;  and  burning  or  scalding  of  the  mouth 
or  of  parts  lower  down,  in  consequence  of 
inhaling  a  hot  blast  or  swallowing  boiling 
water.  In  other  cases  the  injury  may  ori- 
ginate within  tlie  body,  as  by  calculi  passing 
along  tubes  or  lodged  in  cavities  lined  by 
mucous  membranes ;  hardened  fsEces  in  the 
intestines ;  parasites ;  or  the  rupture  of  en- 
larged veins,  aneurj-sms,  or  abscesses  into 
mucous  cavities. 

The  effects  of  an  injury  to  a  mucous 
surface  differ  much  in  their  nature  and 
extent,  according  to  its  cause.  Thus  there 
may  be  a  mere  contusion  ;  a  superficial 
erosion  or  abrasion  ;  a  more  or  less  extensive 
wound  or  rupture,  other  structures  being 
then  also  involved ;  a  burn  or  scald ;  or 
actual  destruction  by  corrosives.  More  or 
less  inflammation  is  liable  to  follow  injury 
to  a  mucous  surface.  Subsequently  ulcers 
may  be  produced,  which  by  their  cicatrisa- 
tion may  give  rise  to  constriction  or  actual 
obliteration  of  tubes,  and  other  untoward 
I  consequences. 

2.  Hyperaemia  and  Anaemia.- The 
I  mucous  membranes  are  very  prone  to  be- 
,  come  the  seat  of  congestion,  either  active, 

■  mechanical,  or  passive.     Active  hi/per(em.ia 
maj'  be  a  part  of  a  physiological  process,  as 

■  is   seen   in   the   gastric    mucous  membrane 
during  the  process  of  digestion.     Any  slight 

;  irritation  may  also  cause  it.  and  it  is  scarcely 
I  practicable  to  indicate  a  distinct  line  of  de- 
marcation between  this  condition  and  in- 
;  flammation,  of  which  active  congestion  con- 
stitutes the  earliest  stage.  It  is  character- 
j  ised  by  bright  redness,  new  vessels  frequently 
I  coming  to  view ;  and  at  first  by  a  tendency 
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to  dryness  of  the  affected  membrane,  which 
may  be  followed  by  excessive  and  altered 
secretion.  Mechanical  conr/estion  is  often 
an  important  morbid  condition  in  connexion 
with  mucous  structures,  giving  rise  to  trouble- 
some symptoms.  For  instance,  in  cases  of 
cardiac  disease,  obstructing  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  air- 
passages  becomes  more  or  less  congested 
permanently  ;  and  if  the  general  venous  cir- 
culation becomes  overloaded  from  a  similar 
cause,  other  mucous  tracts  suffer,  especially 
that  of  the  alimentary  canal.  This  tract  is 
also  directly  involved  in  cases  of  portal  ob- 
struction. Particular  portions  of  a  mucous 
membrane  might  become  the  seat  of  mecha- 
nical congestion,  if  some  local  vein  should 
become  obstructed  from  any  cause.  The 
effects  of  this  condition  are  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  make  the  colour  deeper,  with  a 
more  or  less  venous  hue ;  and  at  last  the 
small  veins  may  be  evidently  dilated  and 
varicose.  The  secretion  becomes  modified 
in  quantity  and  quality,  and  in  time  a  per- 
manent discharge  is  likely  to  be  established, 
consisting  of  an  unhealthy  thick  and  tena- 
cious mucus;  while  the  projjer  secretion  of 
special  glands,  such  as  the  gastric  juice,  is 
interfered  with.  In  some  instances  mecha- 
nical congestion  gives  rise  to  an  abundant 
How  of  a  watery  mucus.  The  membrane 
itself  is  also  liable  to  become  altered,  being 
swollen  at  first ;  and  ulthiiately  it  may  be- 
come permanently  thickened  and  firmer  than 
normal,  owing  to  increase  of  connective  tissue, 
while  its  own  special  structures  degenerate. 
Hiemorrhage  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
venous  congestion  of  a  mucous  surface,  espe- 
cially if  the  vessels  are  permanently  dis- 
tended or  varicose.  Passive  confjcstion  may 
follow  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane ; 
or  it  occurs  in  persons  of  relaxed  and  feeble 
liabit;  or  follows  excessive  use  of  a  part  covered 
with  a  mucous  membrane,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  throat. 

Antctnia  in  connexion  with  a  mucous 
membrane  is  important  only  when  this  is  a 
jiart  of  general  anaemia  from  any  cause. 
Those  mucous  surfaces  which  are  visible, 
such  as  the  conjunctivae,  the  lining  of  the 
mouth  and  lijjs  or  the  gums,  give  the  most 
striking  evidence  of  this  condition,  as  indi- 
cated by  their  pallor  or  actual  bloodlessness. 
An  anaemic  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
probably  interferes  in  an  important  degree 
with  the  functions  of  its  mucous  membrane, 
and  with  the  formation  of  the  secretions 
which  it  normally  produces. 

3.  Inflammation.  —  Various  forms  and 
degrees  of  inflammation  are  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  connexion  with  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  a  large  number  of  cases  in  ordi- 
nary practice  belong  to  this  class.  Without 
entering  upon  any  description,  it  will  sufKce 
to  state  here  that  the  inflammation  may  be 
acute,  sub-acute,  or  chronic  ;  and  either  catar- 


rhal, croupous,  or  diphtheritic  in  character 
(see  Inflammation).  Different  tracts  of 
membrane  present  different  degrees  of  lia- 
bility to  these  several  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  the  catarrhal  form  not  only  has 
various  grades  of  intensity,  with  correspond- 
ing variety  in  its  products,  which  may  be- 
come muco  -  purulent  or  actually  jnirulent, 
but  these  products  also  differ  in  their  nature 
in  connexion  with  different  membranes  of 
the  mucous  class.  Further,  inflammation 
from  special  causes,  such  as  gonorrluea,  is 
characterised  by  running  a  more  or  less  de- 
finite course,  and  formmg  special  products 
of  an  infective  nature.  ^Vhell  the  inflamma- 
tion is  of  a  severe  type,  it  may  end  in  more 
or  less  destruction  of  the  mucous  tissues,  as 
indicated  by  erosion,  ulceration,  or  even  gan- 
grene. Where  the  submucous  tissue  is  loose, 
oedema  is  very  liable  to  occur.  From  this 
cause,  as  well  as  from  thickening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  itself,  from  a  plug  of  mucus, 
or  from  a  croupous  or  other  dei)osit  on  the 
surface,  narrowing  or  even  actual  closure  of 
any  tube  or  passage  lined  by  such  a  mem- 
brane is  apt  to  be  produced,  especially  at  its 
orifice.  Inflammation  may  also  give  rise  to 
submucous  suppuration.  When  tlie  inflam- 
mation is  chronic,  permanent  changes  are 
set  up  in  mucous  tissues,  the  normal  ele- 
ments being  altered  or  entirely  removed, 
and  a  fibroid  material  being  formed  in  course 
of  time,  so  that  the  membrane  is  rendei'ed 
permanently  thickened  and  tough. 

The  cause  of  inflammation  of  a  mucous 
membrane  may  be  local,  including  injury, 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  or  that 
resulting  from  undue  heat  or  cold,  morbid 
products  or  growths ;  or  fjencral,  such  as 
chilling  of  the  body  from  '  a  cold,'  or  blood- 
poisoning  in  connexion  with  fevers  and  other 
conditions ;  or  the  inflammation  may  be  a 
manifestation  of  some  specific  disease — for 
instance,  diphtheria  or  gonorrhoea.  Some 
mucous  tracts  are  particularly  liable  to  be 
affected  under  certain  predisposing  condi- 
tions, and  at  certain  periods  of  life.  Thus, 
bronchitis  is  very  common  m  children  and 
old  persons ;  while  the  former  are  also  exceed- 
ingly subject  to  catarrh  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  alimentary  canal. 

4.  Ulceration. — Ulcers  are  of  common 
occurrence  on  mucous  surfaces.  They  usu- 
ally result  from  injury  or  inflammation ;  or 
are  the  effect  of  certain  si)ecial  morbid  pro- 
cesses, as  in  the  case  of  typhoid  fever, 
ByphiHs,  tubercular  disease,  cancer,  dysen- 
tery, scarlatina,  or  diphtheria.  Ulceration 
may  exceptionally  depend  upon  destruction 
of  the  tissues  by  parasitic  growths,  as  in 
some  cases  of  thrush,  or  in  actinomycosis. 
Some  pathologists  beheve  that  ulceration  of 
a  mucous  membrane  occasionally  arises  from 
embolic  phigging  of  arteries,  and  consequent 
death  of  a  limited  portion  of  this  membrane, 
which  separates,  leaving  an  ulcer.      In  the 
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ciise  of  the  stomach  it  hixs  also  been  supposed 
tlmt  under  certain  circuiustances  the  gastric 
juico  may  so  act  upon  the  mucous  lining  as 
to  destroy  it.  A  peculiar  form  of  idcer  is 
sometimes  observed  in  the  duodenum  after 
severe  burns.  Ulceration  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane often  begins  in  connexion  with  the 
glandular  structures ;  this  may  be  due  in  the 
tii-st  instance  to  mere  blocking  up  of  their 
orifices,  leading  to  accunnilation  of  their  i>ro- 
ducts  and  subsequent  intlamniation  ;  but  cer- 
tain special  morbid  processes  conunence  in 
these  structures.  Inflammation  may  cause 
ulceration,  either  by  directly  destroying  the 
membrane  rapidly  or  gradually,  or  by  setting 
up  submucous  suppuration. 

Mucous  ulcers  differ  nuieh  in  their  seat, 
extent,  depth,  shape,  and  other  characters, 
according  to  their  nature  and  cause.  The 
simple  forms  are  either  mere  erosions,  or 
of  the  catarriial  or  follicular  varieties ;  and 
in  each  of  the  special  diseases  already  men- 
tioned the  ulcers  present  peculiar  characters. 
Occasionally  they  assume  a  gangrenous  con- 
dition. If  an  ulcer  extends  deeply,  it  in- 
volves other  tissues  besides  those  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  may  thus  lead  to 
perforation  of  cavities  or  tubes,  and  other 
imtoward  consequences.  It  not  uncommonly 
gives  rise  to  hiemorrhage.  Cicatrisation 
often  takes  place,  and  this  may  lead  to  per- 
manent contraction,  stricture,  or  even  com- 
plete closure  of  channels  lined  by  mucous 
membranes,  with  more  or  less  thickening 
and  induration.  Ulceration  frequently  de- 
stroys the  glandular  structiu-es,  which  are 
not  afterwards  renewed. 

5.  Gangrene. — Occasionally  the  tissues 
forming  a  mucous  membrane  mortify,  as  the 
result  either  of  severe  injury,  corrosion,  in- 
rtammation,  or  vascular  obstruction.  The 
gangrene  is  of  the  moist  kind,  and  the  dead 
tissues  may  separate  in  a  mass  or  in  shreds. 
Consequently  an  ulcer  is  left ;  or  actual  per- 
foration of  a  tube  or  hollow  organ  may  take 
place. 

G.  Nutritive  Changea.  —  H i/pertropJnj 
of  mucous  tissues  is  sometimes  seen,  but  this 
may  appear  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  not 
really  so,  the  membrane  being  thickened  and 
firm,  owing  to  chronic  inflannnation,  and 
the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue.  Alrophy  is 
not  uncommon,  especially  of  certain  of  the 
elements  of  mucous  membranes,  such  as  the 
glands  or  epithelium.  Degeneration  is  also 
ot\en  observed,  aflecting  these  and  other 
structures.  This  degeneration  may  be  of  a 
senile  character;  or  of  a  special  kind,  such 
as  albinninoid  or  mucous  degeneration.  Not 
uncommonly  mucous  tissues  are  relaxed  and 
deficient  in  tone,  their  nutrition  being  im- 
paired. 

7.  Deposits  and  New- Growths.— The 
chief  new-formations  observed  in  connexion 
with  mucous  membranes  are  polypi,  villous 
growths,  epithehoma,  and  tubercle.     Syphi- 


litic gmnnnita  may  involve  these  membranes. 
Malignant  growths  may  originate  in  con- 
nexion with  certain  mucous  membranes  or 
the  submucous  tissue,  and  epithelioma  often 
starts  from  a  nuicous  surface.  Cysts  occa- 
sionally form,  originating  from  the  glands  or 
epithelial  structures.  The  peculiar  eruptions 
of  some  of  the  exanthemata  may  occur  on 
mucous  surfaces,  especially  small-pox ;  and 
also  herpes.  Certain  animal  or  vegetable 
parasites  are  often  associated  with  nuicous 
membranes,  and  actinomycosis  demands 
special  notice  in  this  connexion.  Hee  Actino- 
mycosis. 

8.  Special  Diseases. — It  will  sufTice  to 
remark  under  this  head  that  in  certain  dis- 
eases mucous  membranes  are  particularly 
affected,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria, 
measles,  scarlatina,  and  dysentery. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  may 
arise  in  connexion  with  one  or  other  of  the 
diseases  affecting  mucous  membranes  just 
indicated,  are  of  the  following  nature  :  — 

1.  Morbid  sensations,  usually  of  a  more  or 
less  painful  character,  are  often  experienced. 
These  will  vary  in  degree  and  kmd,  not  only 
with  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  also  with 
the  particular  mucous  surface  which  happens 
to  be  involved,  some  being  much  more  sen- 
sitive than  others.  Painful  sensations  are 
chiefly  met  with  in  connexion  with  injury, 
inflammation,  ulceration,  or  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  the}-  will  be  localised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  sensa- 
tion is  one  of  heat  or  btn-ning,  rawness,  or 
soreness ;  and  it  is  usually  much  increased 
by  any  direct  irritation  of  the  affected  sur- 
face, to  which  mucous  membranes,  from  their 
situation,  are  specialh-  exposed.  Sometimes 
the  morbid  sensation  consists  in  a  feeling  of 
tickling,  itching,  or  undue  irritability  and 
sensibility  to  sensory  impressions,  such  as 
those  of  heat  and  cold.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  serious  lesions  of  mucous  sur- 
faces, which,  as  a  rule,  cause  marked  pain, 
may  exist  without  producing  any  such  effect. 

2.  Hcemorrhage  from  nuicous  surfaces  is 
of  common  occurrence,  the  amount  of  blood 
lost  varj-ing  fi-om  a  mere  trace  to  a  quantity 
sufhcient  to  cause  death.  The  bleeding  may 
apparently  take  place  quite  spontaneously, 
and  without  any  evident  cause,  as  in  some 
cases  of  epistaxis ;  or  it  may  be  associated 
with  congestion,  injury,  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, gangrene,  new-gfi-owths,  or  other  condi- 
tions. 

3.  Morbid  products  are  very  frequently 
formed  on  mucous  surfaces,  or  the  normal 
secretions  are  modified  in  (juantity  or  quality. 
Thus,  the  inucus  may  be  deficient  or  exces- 
sive ;  and  either  thin  or  watery,  unduly  viscid 
and  adhesive,  modified  in  its  reaction,  or 
otherwise  altered.  A  free  serous  flow  may 
take  place  from  a  mucous  membrane,  as 
the  result  of  congestion  or  catarrh.     Muco- 
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purulent  matter,  actual  pus,  and  croupous  or 
diphtheritic  membrane,  are  among  the  chief 
morbid  products  formed  in  connexion  with 
mucous  surfaces.  Not  only  do  these  materials 
reveal  their  presence  by  being  discharged 
externally  in  various  ways,  but  they  may 
themselves  caiise  additional  symjitoms,  by 
affecting  substances  with  which  they  come 
into  contact.  For  instance,  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal  unhealthy  mucous  secretions  often 
lead  to  fermentation  and  decomposition  of 
food,  with  their  consequences  ;  and  similar 
effects  are  produced  on  the  urine  by  morbid 
products  formed  in  the  renal  pelvis  or  bladder. 
Some  mucous  discharges  are  also  themselves 
irritating,  and  affect  iii|uriously  the  surfaces 
over  which  they  pass,  causing  pain,  or  setting 
up  secondary  inflammation.  Gangrenous 
tissues  may  also  be  separated. 

4.  Expulsive  actions  of  different  kinds  are 
often  excited  by  morbid  conditions  connected 
with  mucous  surfaces  lining  passages  and 
organs.  Thsse  may  be  illustrated  by  sneez- 
ing, coughing,  Vomiting,  undue  action  of  the 
bowels,  and  frequent  micturition.  They  may 
result  merely  from  excessive  sensibility  or 
irritability  of  the  membrane ;  or  from  the 
presence  of  blood,  or  of  the  morbid  materials 
alreadj'  mentioned,  which  need  to  be  got  rid 
of. 

.  5.  The  sjjeciaZ/wneitons  of  certain  mucous 
membranes  are  very  liable  to  be  interfered 
with  when  they  are  affected  in  various  ways, 
especially  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
epithelium  and  glandular  structures.  This 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  alimentary 
canal,  where  dj'speptic  symptoms  often  arise 
from  changes  of  this  character,  the  secretions 
necessary  f)r  the  process  of  digestion  not 
being  properly  formed  ;  and  the  function  of 
absorption  by  the  intestinal  wall  is  not  un- 
commonly more  or  less  imperfectly  per- 
formed. 

6.  Ohstruction  or  contraction  of  tubes  or 
orifices  lined  b}'  mucous  membranes  may 
arise  from  inflammatory  or  hypertrophic 
thickening,  submucous  oedema  or  suppura- 
tion, inspissated  secretion,  cicatrisation  of 
ulcers,  or  some  forms  of  new-growth.  The 
consequent  effects  and  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  from  other  forms  of  obstruction,  such 
as  dysphagia  when  the  oesophagus  is  affected, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  from  obstruction  of 
the  pylorus,  retention  of  urine  when  the 
urethra  is  involved,  or  some  form  of  dyspnoea 
when  the  air-tubes  are  obstructed. 

7.  Physical  examination,  particularly  by 
inspection,  at  once  reveals  the  condition  of 
mucous  surfaces  which  are  visible.  This  may 
be  aided  by  suitable  instruments  in  the  ex- 
amination of  parts  which  are  situated  more 
internally.  Special  modes  of  examination 
give  us  important  information  as  to  the  dis- 
eases of  certain  mucous  membranes,  such  as 
that  lining  the  air-tubes,  the  gastric  surface, 
or  the  interior  of  the  bladder. 


8.  General  symptoms. — Diseases  of  mucouS 
membranes  are  often  accompanied  with 
symptoms  affecting  the  general  system.  The 
most  obvious  of  these  are  fever  and  wasting, 
which  may  arise  from  various  causes.  Py- 
rexia is  not  as  a  rule  high  in  connexion  with 
inflammation  of  mucous  surfaces.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  certain  affections  of  this 
class  of  membranes  are  but  manifestations 
of  some  general  or  constitutional  disease, 
which  presents  its  own  symptoixis. 

Treatment.  —  The  general  principles  or 
indications  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
mucous  membranes  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows  :  1.  To  relieve  pain  and  other  sensa- 
tions by  appropriate  means.  2.  To  check 
liEEmorrhages,  if  they  are  in  such  amount  as 
to  need  interference.  3.  To  subdue  inflamma- 
tory action.  4.  To  brace  up  and  give  tone  to 
relaxed  tissues.  5.  To  influence  secretions 
and  morbid  products,  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  former,  checking  or  modifying  dis- 
charges, and  endeavoiu'ing  to  affect  special 
materials,  such  as  diphtheritic  deposits. 
6.  To  allay  undue  excitability  which  tends 
to  cause  violent  actions  ;  to  aid  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  expel  excessive  excre- 
tions or  morbid  products  ;  or  in  other  ways 
to  prevent  their  accumulation.  7.  To  supply 
the  place  of,  and  prevent  the  symptoms 
resulting  from  the  want  of  secretions  neces- 
sary for  special  purposes,  which  are  formed 
by  certain  mucous  surfaces,  such  as  the  gas- 
tric juice.  8.  To  treat  particular  morbid  con- 
ditions, such  as  tilcers,  gangrene, new-growths, 
or  constriction,  with  the  view  of  curing  them. 
9.  To  treat  general  symptoms. 
•  Local  applications,  or  such  remedies  as 
when  administered  internally  come  into 
contact  with  the  affected  surface,  whether 
directly  or  after  absorption,  are  of  much 
value  in  the  treatment  of  diseased  mucous 
membranes.  These  may  be  anodyne,  seda- 
tive, caustic,  stimulating,  astringent,  demul- 
cent, antiseptic,  or  of  other  kinds,  according 
to  the  action  required;  and  they  are. often 
advantageously  applied  in  special  ways. 
Operative  procedures  are  not  infrequently 
required.  General  treatment  is  often  of  the 
greatest  service  in  the  management  of  dis- 
eases of  mucous  membranes,  and  this  may 
be  the  only  indication  needing  attention. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  certain  diseases  in  which  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  membrane  is  but  a  part 
of  the  general  malady,  and  calls  for  no  special 
treatment. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

MUCOUS  PATCH.- Synon.:  Mucous 
Tubercle ;  Condyloma  ;  Fr.  Plaque  Mu- 
queuse  ;  Ger.  Breite  Fcigwarze. 

When  the  term '  condyloma '  is  used, '  syphi- 
litic '  ought  always  to  be  prefixed,  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  simple  form  of  growth. 
See  Condyloma. 
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Dkkinition.— A  patch  of  sypliilitic  erup- 
tion upon  nuicous  nienibrano  or  moist  skin. 

AETIOLOGY. — Mucous  patdies  belong  to 
whiit  are  commonly  known  as  the  secondary 
manitestations  of  syphilis  ;  they  may  appear 
early  or  late,  botli  in  the  acipiirod  and  in  the 
inherited  disease,  and  are  very  liable  to  re- 
turn time  after  time. 

Experimental  inoculation  of  the  discharjje 
of  nnicous  patches  has  proved  that  it  is 
capable  of  pro(hicini:;  a  hard  sore  at  the  point 
of  insertion,  followed  by  general  symptoms  ; 
and  clinical  observation  shows  that  these 
lesions  are  the  most  frequent  means  of 
spreadinj^  syphilis. 

Description. — Mucous  patches  on  the  skin 
appear  as  flattened  elevations  of  a  round  or 
oval  shape,  with  a  broad  base,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  j^enerally  covered  by  a  thin  grey 
pellicle.  When  in  close  in-oximity  they  coal- 
esce, and  form  a  mass  of  irregular  shape 
and  size,  which  may  be  tissured  and  ulce- 
rated. AVhcn  situated  upon  a  mucous  mem- 
brane they  are  usually  less  raised,  and  whitish 
in  colour,  especially  in  the  throat,  whore  they 
have  been  termed  j)laq ties  ojxilines.  The  i)ri- 
mary  sore  may  assume  tlie  appearance  of  a 
mucous  patch.  The  growths  also  sometimes 
become  warty  on  the  surface. 

Favourite  seats  of  nuicous  patches  are  the 
genital  organs,  and  tiie  moist  skin  about  the 
anus.  They  may  also  be  found  at  the  um- 
bilicus, in  the  axillie,  auditory  meatus,  or 
nose,  on  the  nipples,  and  between  the  toes; 
in  stout  and  dirty  persons  they  may  be  met 
with  wherever  folds  of  skin  meet  and  per- 
spiration collects.  They  are  very  common 
about  the  lips,  mouth,  tongue,  and  throat ; 
and  occasionally  are  seen  on  the  cervix 
uteri.  Want  of  cleanliness  favours  their  de- 
velopment, as  does  irritation  from  any  cause, 
especially  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco. 

Teeatmext. — M  ucous  patches,  being  highly 
contagious,  sliould  always  be  got  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  tlie  mouth  or  tliroat, 
carbolic  acid,  or  a  solution  of  chromic  acid 
(twenty  gi-ains  to  the  ounce),  may  be  applied 
from  time  to  time,  and  an  astringent  moutli- 
wash  used  several  times  a  day.  Mucous 
patches  on  external  parts  usually  disappear 
quickly  under  strict  cleanliness  and  the  ap- 
plication of  calomel  (one  part)  and  oxide  of 
zinc  (three  parts),  care  being  taken  to  keep 
opposed  surfaces  apart  with  lint  or  wool.  If 
the  growths  persist,  carbolic  acid  or  nitrate 
of  silver  or  even  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury 
should  be  applied.  General  treatment  must 
of  course  be  carried  out  at  the  same  time. 
See  Syphilis. 

George  G.  Gascoyen.    Arthur  Coopee. 

MUCOUS  RALE.  — An  adventitious 
sound  heard  on  auscultating  the  chest  in 
certain  forms  of  disease,  and  due  to  the 
passage  of  air  through  viscid  fluid  in  the 
bronchi.     See  Physical  Examination. 


MUCOUS  SECRETION,  Disorders 

of. —  Si-r  Mrtois   Mkmhkamh,  Diseasis  of; 
and  Sixuetioxs,  Disorders  of. 

MUCOUS    TUBERCLES.— &c   Mo 

COI'S    rATClI. 

MULTILOCULAR  {vudU,  many ;  and 
loriili,  small  sjiaces). — A  term  applied  to 
cysts  and  otiier  forms  of  gi-owths,  and  to 
pulmonary  cavities,  when  they  consist  of 
many  small  spaces  or  loculi.     Sec  Cysts. 

MULTIPLE  NEURITIS.— A  syno- 
nym for  peripheral  uem-itis.     See  Neuritis, 

MlILTIPI.K. 

MUMPS.— Syxon.  :  Parotitis ;  Cijnanche 
Parotidca;  ¥r.  Orcillons  ;  Ger.  Muinjis. 

Defixitiox. — An  acute,  febrile,  infectious 
disease  ;  attended  with  swelluig  of  the  sali- 
vary glands — mostly  of  the  parotids ;  and 
ending  in  resolution. 

AETIOLOGY. — This  is  an  affection  more 
commonly  seen  in  young  persons — boys, 
growing  girls,  and  young  men  ;  but  it  may 
occur  in  adults  of  either  sex  who  are  nmcli 
with  those  affected  with  the  disease,  and  who 
have  not  had  the  complaint  before.  Muin))s 
rarely  attacks  the  same  person  twice.  It 
may  occur  as  an  epidemic  in  large  institu- 
tions, such  as  schools  and  barracks.  It  is 
conveyed  from  person  to  person  by  contagion 
^that  is,  by  infecting  particles  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  given  off  by 
the  sick,  possibly  even  before  the  glands  are 
affected,  certainly  for  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards.  It  has  an  incubation-period  of 
from  eight  days  to  three  weeks. 

Some  hygienic  defects  may  favour  the 
spread  of  mumps.  Whether  it  prevails  more 
at  one  season  than  another  is  uncertain. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Not  many, 
probably  no  cases  of  idiopathic  parotitis 
afford  the  pathologist  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  ^>oA'^-»io/^c?n.  examination  into  the 
nature  of  the  affection.  But  arguing  from 
analogy,  some  maintain  that  here,  as  in  the 
more  fie(piently  fatal  symptomatic  parotitis, 
the  inflammation  has  its  starting-point  in 
the  gland-tissue  proper,  or  in  a  catarrh  of  its 
duct.  Others  again  assert,  and  this  has  long 
been  the  prevalent  oj  iniou,  that  the  inter- 
stitial and  the  connective  tissues  around  the 
gland  are  the  seat  of  the  mischief.  The 
atTection  is  probably  both  parenchymatous 
and  interstitial.  But  wherever  the  intlara- 
mation  has  its  origin,  certain  it  is  that  the 
interstitial  and  cellular  tissues  around  the 
gland  are  the  parts  which  give  most  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  They  bpconie 
hyperiEinic,  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid,  and 
consequently  much  swollen.  And  this  cede- 
matous  state  passes  to  structures  beyond 
those  pertaining  directly  to  the  parotid  gland. 
Seldom  docs  there  appear  to  be  any  fibrinous 
exudation  poured  out ;  and  still  less  fre- 
quently do  the  tissues  exhibit  any  tendency 
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to  break  down  and  to  suppurate.  The  swell- 
ing completely  disappears  about  three  days 
after  the  fever.  On  the  subsidence  of  the 
local  lesion  a  so-called  metastasis  to  the 
testicle  and  other  glandular  and  fibrous 
structures  is  not  rare.  Alterations  in  the 
kidneys  and  atrophy  of  tlie  testicles  have 
followed ;  nor  have  the  investments  of  the 
nerves,  or  the  surfaces  of  the  heart,  always 
escaped. 

Symptojis  and  Diagnosis. — Some  general 
symptoms  always  precede  the  local  manifes- 
tations of  mumps;  they  may  be  so  slight  as 
almost  to  escape  notice ;  or  fatigue  by  day, 
restlessness  at  night,  chilliness  or  vomiting 
may  mark  the  pi'odromal  stage.  These 
initial  symptoms  do  not  occur  until  a  week 
after  exposure  to  infection,  and  may  not  be 
followed  at  once  by  the  local  signs.  Mostly, 
after  a  week  of  malaise,  or  only  a  look  of 
illness,  the  onset  of  mumps  is  sudden,  with 
chill,  rarely  rigor,  sometimes  vomiting,  and 
well-marked  fever,  often  only  a  few  hours 
before  pain  and  swehing  begin  hi  the  parotid 
or  stibmaxillary  glands. 

One  restless  niglit  follows,  either  from 
pain,  or  from  fever,  or  both.  Sometimes  the 
pain  is  severe,  and  the  temperature  only  ele- 
vated by  one  degi'ee  ;  sometimes  the  fever  is 
more  evident.  It  generally  reaches  100°  F. 
or  101°,  and  fi-equently  rises  to  103°  or  104° ; 
at  this  point  it  is  not  long  maintained,  but 
subsides  as  the  local  lesion  is  established, 
falling  to  the  normal,  or  even  below  it,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease.  The 
temperature  may  be  low  while  the  swelling 
is  still  marked  and  painful ;  and  in  some 
cases  appetite  returns  before  eating  is  easy. 
This  happens  when  the  patient  is  kept  at 
rest  in  bed.  Without  such  precaution,  sudden 
and  great  elevations  of  temperature  may 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  either 
without  serious  local  mischief,  or  with  or- 
chitis, deafness,  tinnitus  of  one  ear,  and  aDiu- 
minuria,  not  always  transient ;  rheumatism, 
and  heart-affections,  leaving  traces  both  of 
pericordial  and  of  endocardial  inflammation, 
may  also  occur. 

From  face-ache  and  enlarged  lymphatic 
glands,  the  sudden  sensation  of  pain  or  stiff- 
ness in  the  parotid  or  submaxillary  gland,  fol- 
lowing on  the  general  symiitoms,  and  absence 
of  any  such  local  trouble  as  usually  affects  the 
lymphatics,  together  with  the  history  of  a 
possible  infection,  will  generally  suflice  for 
tiie  diagnosis  of  mumps.  Further  evidence 
is  obtained  on  examining  the  spot,  where, 
besides  the  deeply  seated  swelling,  consider- 
able tumefaction  of  the  parts  surrounding 
the  gland  exists  near  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
which  very  soon  thereafter  increases  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  involve  more  or  less 
the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  face,  and 
passes  down  on  to  the  neck.  Coincidently 
with  the  appearance  of  this  enlargement,  the 
pyrexia   declmes   in   some    cases ;    w  hile   in 


others  some  days  elapse  before  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever.  Pain  is  now  complained  of, 
and  the  patient  can  no  longer  open  his 
mouth  to  the  usual  extent.  Yawning  excites 
severe  pain  ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  effected. 
The  yawn  is  aborted.  So  with  mastication 
and  speaking  — they  are  greatly  impaired, 
and  the  suiferer  prefers  to  fast,  and  to 
remain  silent,  rather  than  endure  the  pain 
involved  in  the  effort  to  perform  either  act. 
The  saliva  is  either  largely  increased,  going 
the  length  of  salivation,  or  much  diminished 
in  quantity.  If  pressure  be  made  over  the 
sweJling,  the  patient  quickly  indicates  the 
unpleasantness  and  the  pain  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  and  the  sensation  afforded  by  manipu- 
lation is  that  of  an  elastic  tumour,  with  a 
slightly  softer  feeling  in  the  centre.  The 
skin  over  the  swelling  may  be  slightly  red- 
dened ;  often  there  is  no  deviation  from  the 
normal  colour,  the  skin  remaining  pale,  but 
glossy,  and  adematous.  In  many  cases  these 
symptoms  are  not  nearly  so  severe,  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  amomit  of  distor- 
tion of  the  countenance  and  the  actual  suffer- 
ing is  sufficiently  astonishing,  as  well  to  the 
patient  as  to  the  sympathising  friends.  Most 
frequently  the  affection  is  limited  to  one  side 
of  the  face ;  but  as  the  swelling  of  the  one 
side  subsides,  the  other  may  take  it  up,  when 
it  runs  through  the  same  series  of  events, 
with,  possibly,  an  interval  of  a  few  days 
between  them.  I'arely  are  the  two  sides 
simultaneously  affected ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  uneasiness,  pain,  and  discomfort  are  of 
course  greatly  increased.  After  the  continu- 
ance of  these  symjitoms  for  about  six  or 
eight  days,  they  begin  to  abate,  the  cEdema 
lessens,  the  pain  is  lost,  the  stiffness  and 
tension  disapjiear,  and  in  a  few  days  the  face 
acquires  its  usual  appearance.  A  mild  un- 
complicated case  endures  about  a  fortnight. 
Occasionally  there  is  left,  for  some  time  after 
this,  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  parotid,  which  gives 
no  uneasiness,  and  can  rarely  be  mistaken 
for  ttnnour.  In  like  manner,  the  history  of 
the  case  will  disclose  the  nature  of  other 
local  pains,  or  of  orchitis. 

Not  uncommonly,  especially  in  young  sub- 
jects, a  '  metastasis '  takes  place  from  the 
parotid  gland  to  the  testicle  in  boys,  and  to 
the  mamma  or  ovary  in  girls.  When  this 
occurs,  and  it  may  happen  at  any  period  of 
the  disease,  an  exacerbation  of  the  fever 
takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  pain  in  the 
inguinal  region  is  complained  of.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  parts  reveals  the  fact  that  there 
is  swelling  of  the  testicle,  an  orchitis,  as  well 
as  an  accompanying  oedema  of  the  scrotum. 
Earely  is  the  orchitis  bilateral.  In  the  case 
of  the  girl  the  vulva  becomes  the  seat  of 
oedema,  and  on  pressure  over  the  region  of 
the  ovarj^  pain  is  elicited.  The  '  metastasis  ' 
may  take  place  before  the  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  has  entirely  subsided ;  and  when 
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the  orchitis  abates,  the  parotid  may  again 
take  on  the  inthinmiatory  condition.  In- 
Haniuiatioa  of  the  coverinjis  of  the  brain  is 
to  be  feared  on  sudden  subsidence  of  the  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid,  if  no  orcliitis  fol- 
low the  disappearance  of  the  orif,'inal  affec- 
tion. Delirium,  amblyopia,  conjunctivitis, 
albuminuria,  or  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances are  occasifnal  complications. 

Prognosis. — This  is  almost  invariably 
favourable  in  mumps,  miless  in  the  very 
weakly  and  in  the  tuberculous,  or  in  the  rare 
event  of  nuniingitis  being  developed.  It  may 
be  said  to  bo  always  a  disease  of  a  compara- 
tively trivial  nature,  producing  considerable 
pain  and  much  discomfort,  but  not  endanger- 
ing the  life  of  the  sufferer.  In  very  excep- 
tional instances  the  inflammation  of  the 
parotid  terminates  in  abscess.  The  indica- 
tions of  such  an  untoward  result  are  increased 
pain  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling,  hardness, 
and  dark  red  appearance  of  the  skin  over  the 
spot.  In  time  the  abscess  discharges  out- 
wiirdly,  or  into  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
Atrophy  of  the  testis  sometimes  follows 
'  metastatic '  orchitis. 

Trkatsiknt. — It  may  not,  in  every  case, 
and  at  all  seasons,  be  necessary  to  confine  a 
patient  suffeiing  from  mumps  to  his  bed. 
But  little  treatment,  beyond  rest  and  care 
for  the  week  or  ten  days  this  disease  lasts,  is 
required  ;  still  it  is  more  prudent  for  the  first 
few  days  to  enjoin  rest  in  bed.  Tliis  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  if  the  patient  be  young. 
In  every  case  going  out  into  the  open  air 
should  be  forbidden,  and  the  patient  recom- 
mended to  keep  as  much  as  possible  to  one 
room.  Eise  of  temperature  means  increased 
waste,  and  this  is  cancelled  by  rest.  The 
bo  A  els  may  require  relief,  as  constipation 
keeps  up  distm-bance  of  the  temperature.  All 
active  evacuants  should  be  avoided.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  some  simple  saline,  as  bicar- 
bonate of  potassium  with  lemon  juice,  and 
diluents  during  the  first  few  days ;  ice  is 
always  grateful.  A  dose  of  chloral  may  be 
required  at  night  (in  children  a  grain  for 
each  year  of  the  patient's  age)  if  there  be  any 
restlessness. 

As  to  local  treatment,  not  much  is  re- 
quired, unless  the  pain  be  unusually  severe. 
It  w  ill  be  sullicient  in  most  cases  to  protect 
the  jnirt  from  the  air  by  means  of  a  light 
handkerchief.  Should  more  active  inter- 
ference be  called  for,  some  anodyne  may  be 
used,  or  soothing  embrocation,  such  as  the 
opium  liniment,  belladonna  liniment,  or 
external  warmth  ;  discretion  in  the  use  of 
these  may  safely  enough  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  patient  himself,  if  of  mature  years.  If 
there  be  the  slightest  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion, indicated  by  increase  of  fever  and 
tenderness  over  the  gland,  with  redness  of 
the  overlying  skin,  poultices  must  be  had  re- 
course to,  and  so  soon  as  distinct  fluctuation 
is   discovered  the  abscess   must  be  opened, 


otherwise  the  gland-tissue  becomes  stiU 
further  disorganised,  the  lobules  become 
softened  and  break  down,  and  the  gland  is 
permanently  destroyed.  The  application  of 
leeches  is  useless  in  reducing  the  intlanima- 
tion,  or  in  staying  the  formation  of  the 
abscess.  They  may  be  of  service  in  lessen- 
ing the  pain  of  metastatic  orchitis  or  ovaritis ; 
but  these  are  well  treated  by  the  same  gentle 
means  employed  in  the  case  of  the  parotid 
itself.  It  is  almost  universally  recommended 
in  the  case  of  a  metastasis  to  try  to  induce  a 
return  of  tlie  inflammation  to  its  original 
source,  by  the  ai)plication  of  irritants  to  the 
parotid,  such  as  a  mustard  i)oultice.  This 
seems  imnecessary  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, as  the  inflammation  is  of  such  a  mild 
type  ;  besides,  it  implies  a  belief  in  the 
dictum  that  this  is  a  true  metastasis,  and  not 
merely  another  manifestation  of  the  same 
morbid  condition  which  originally  gave  rise 
to  the  parotitis.  Tepid  sponging  is  of  use  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease,  and  a  warm  bath 
may  be  required  when  metastasis  threatens. 
Sometimes  wine  or  brandy  is  required. 

Considerable  aniemia  and  much  debility 
may  persist  even  when  mumps  has  been 
mild  in  its  course,  especially  in  the  weakly  or 
unhealthy,  so  that  tonics,  with  iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil,  may  have  to  be  continued  for  some 
time.  C.  MuiRHEAD. 

MUNSTER  AM  STEIN,  near 
Kreuznaeh,  in  Rhenish  Prussia. — 
Muriated  saline  waters.  See  Miner.-ll 
Waters. 

MURMUR.— This  term,  as  used  in 
auscultation,  was  originally  applied  to  the 
natural  sounds  heard  over  the  lungs  in  re- 
spiration ;  but  its  employment  has  since  been 
extended  to  include  a  great  variety  of  aus- 
cultatory sounds  connected  with  the  heart, 
the  blood-vessels,  the  placenta,  &c.  See 
Physical  Examination-. 

MUSCiE  VOLITANTES  {musca,  a 
fly;  roUtitns,  floating  about). — See  Eye,  and 
its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

MUSCLES,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  des  Muscles;  Ger.  Muskelkrank- 
lieitcn. 

In  describing  the  diseases  of  the  muscular 
ti.'sue  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  excluding  diseases  of  the  mus- 
cular substance  of  the  heart  and  other  organs, 
which  are  treated  of  under  their  appropriate 
headings.  Many  of  the  morbid  states  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  come  properly  under  the 
consideration  of  the  surgton,  and  others  are 
more  suitably  treated  of  in  special  articles  on 
the  various  diseases  of  the  nervous  system 
with  which  they  are  associated.  There  still 
remain,  however,  certain  diseases  of  muscles 
to  be  described  here. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. — Synon.:  Myo- 
sitis. —  Ordinarv    inllainmation    of    muscle, 
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leading  to  exudation  and  suppuration,  arises 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  injury,  rupture  of  a 
muscle,  or  extension  of  inflammation  from 
neighbouring  diseased  bones.  Inflammation 
sometimes,  however,  arises  spontaneously, 
particularly  in  th^  tongue,  diaphragm,  and 
psoas  muscle  ;  in  the  latter  situation  forming 
one  variety  of  psoas  abscess.  The  symptoms 
are  pain,  tenderness,  and  swelling,  corre- 
sponding to  the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 
Exudation  of  serum  and  of  lymph  takes 
place,  and  subsequently  an  abscess  may 
form;  occasionally  the  process  goes  on  to 
gangrene. 

Secondary  inflammations  and  formations 
of  pus  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than 
simple  inflammation  and  al)scess.  They 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  various  foi'ms  of 
pyaemia.  The  presence  of  such  secondary 
abscesses  in  muscles  is  especially  character- 
istic of  glanders  and  farcy,  where  inflamma- 
tory infiltrations  of  various  sizes  appear  in 
many  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
.arm.  Disintegration  takes  place  in  their 
centre,  and  a  collection  of  puriform  fluid  re- 
sults. 

2.  Chronic  Indurating  Inflamma- 
tion.— In  this  form  of  inflammation  there 
is  proliferation  of  cells  in  the  interstitial 
tissue,  causing  the  muscle  to  become  hard 
and  painful.  The  whole  muscle  may  be  at- 
tacked, or  the  process  may  be  limited  to  one 
or  more  portions.  Infants  are  often  attacked 
by  chronic  inflammation  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid  muscle.  The  whole  muscle  becomes 
hard  and  painful,  but  rarely  suppurates. 
The  disease  usually  yields  to  soothing  ex- 
ternal applications;  bnt  if  it  be  of  syphilitic 
origin,  the  use  of  internal  antisyphilific  re- 
medies may  be  required.  In  adults  chronic 
indurative  myositis  of  a  syphilitic  character 
may  occur  in  the  sterno-mastoid,  the  various 
muscles  of  the  leg  and  arm,  the  temporal 
and  masseter  muscles,  the  tongue,  and  other 
j)arts.  The  disease  may  appear  either  as  a 
diffuse  inflammation,  with  the  usual  signs  of 
'pain  on  movement,  tenderness,  and  some 
swelling — or  sometimes  a  series  of  beaded 
.swellings ;  or  as  a  circumscribed  inflamma- 
tion, with  an  abundant  infiltration  of  nucle- 
ated cells.  If  the  inflammation  does  not 
•soon  subside,  the  cellular  exudation  becomes 
•organised  into  contracting  fibrous  tissue,  and 
the  compressed  muscular  fibres  atrophy.  In 
.diffuse  myositis  jjermanent  contraction  of 
the  muscle  may  result  from  this  cause ;  in 
circumscribed  syphilitic  myositis  a  fibrous 
tumour  in  the  interior  of  the  muscle  may 
result  ;  sometimes  a  gummy  tumour  is 
formed.  Syphilitic  tumours  thus  formed  in 
the  muscle  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  malig- 
nant tumours.  Indeed,  it  is  often  found  that 
the  only  means  of  distinguishing  the  two 
clinically  is  by  the  effect  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  causing  the  disappearance  of  the 
former. 


3.  Rheumatic      Inflammation. — The 

morbid  clianges  in  this  form  of  inflammation 
rarely  pass  beyond  the  stage  of  congestion 
and  serous  exudation,  though  occasionally 
proliferation  of  the  interstitial  tissue  may 
occur,  and  callosities  may  be  formed.  See 
Rheumatism,  Muscular. 

4.  Haemorrhage. — Haemorrhage  takes 
place  in  muscle  not  only  fi'om  injury,  but 
frequently  in  the  course  of  typhus  and  typhoid 
fevers  and  pyaemia  ;  also  in  leucocythaemia. 

5.  Rupture. — Rupture  of  muscle  is  a 
subject  which  falls  more  properly  into  the 
domain  of  the  surgeon,  but  the  accident 
occiu's  also  in  circumstances  which  may 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  physician. 
Violent  contraction  of  a  muscle,  without  ex- 
ternal injury,  may  lead  to  partial  rupture  of 
its  fibres — for  example,  the  gastrocnemius. 
The  violent  spasms  of  tetanus  occasionally 
cause  complete  rupture  of  a  muscle,  particu- 
larly of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  rectus 
femoris,  and  tlie  psoas.  Ru^^ture  of  muscles 
has  been  known  to  occur  in  the  delirium  of 
fever ;  and  may  be  the  cause  of  abscess 
forming  in  muscle,  as  described  above. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ruptured 
muscle  consists  mainly  in  rest ;  in  the  support 
of  the  muscle  by  uniform  bandaging;  and  in 
suitable  applications,  shoirld  abscess  form. 

6.  Lesionsof  Sensibility. — [a)  Myalgia. 
This  term  was  given  by  the  late  Dr.  Inman 
to  a  painful  condition  of  the  muscles  arising 
in  those  who  are  in  feeble  health.  The  pain 
is  similar  to  that  wliich  is  present  in  a  muscle 
after  long-continued  and  fatiguing  exertion  — 
for  example,  in  the  limbs  after  a  long  walk, 
or  in  the  diaphragm  and  intercostals  after 
violent  laughing.  In  persons  who  are  debili- 
tated, pain  may  arise  in  the  muscles  after 
very  slight  exertion,  and  this  constitutes 
mj'algia.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  cramps 
at  intervals.  The  pain  is  most  commonly 
felt  at  the  tendinous  insertion  of  the  muscle. 
The  abdominal  muscles  are  frequently  the 
seat  of  myalgia,  such  as  the  costal  origin  of 
tlie  external  oblique — causing,  according  to 
some  authorities,  that  pain  in  the  side  which 
is  so  common  in  women  -and  the  pubic 
insertion  of  the  recti.  The  nniscles  of  the 
back,  and  especially  the  trapezius,  also  suffer  ; 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  much  less  fre- 
quentl3^  When  situated  in  the  trunk,  my- 
algia is  often  mistaken  for  some  congestive 
or  inflammatory  condition  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  other  viscus  lying  beneath.  The  pains  of 
myalgia  are  distinguished  by  their  hot  and 
burning  character.  They  ai-e  increased  by 
exercise  of  the  affected  muscle,  and  disappear 
when  it  is  relaxed  or  artificially  supported. 
However  severe  the  pain  may  be,  the  pulse 
remains  unaffected;  but  it  is  usually  uni- 
formly weak  and  fast. 

The  muscles  or  their  fibrous  connexions 
are  also  the  seat  of  pain  in  the  condition 
known  as  muscular  rheumatism. 
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Trkatmf.nt. — The  muscles  should  have 
rest  and  sui)j)()rt  by  bandaging.  Tonic  treat- 
ruent  is  reiiuired.  Dr.  Innian  especially  ro- 
coniinended  cod-liver  oil  and  tincture  of  per- 
chloride  of  iron.  Friction  and  counter-irri- 
tation do  little  good.  Exercise  is  of  no  use, 
unless  cond)ined  with  fresh  air  and  good  diet. 

(i)  Miixriilar  (lUfcsthcsia. — This  term  is 
given  by  Dr.  Eussell  Keynolds  to  a  group  of 
symptoms  occasionally  met  with,  and  believed 
by  him  to  be  caused  by  loss  of  the  '  muscular 
sense.'     Sec  Muscular  Sknsk,  Disorders  of. 

7.  Atrophy  and  Degenerations.— 
{a)  Simple  atrophti.  —  Simple  atropliy  of  the 
substance  of  muscular  fibres  arises  either 
from  general  defective  nutrition,  during  the 
course  of  wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis, 
in  cachectic  conditions,  or  after  severe  fevers; 
or  as  a  local  condition  from  disuse  of  the 
muscle.  The  muscles  become  pale  and  flabby. 
The  ultimate  fibres  are  reduced  in  volume, 
but  preserve  their  anatomical  cliaracters,  still 
showing  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
stnation.  The  atrophy  is  sometimes  so 
advanced  in  parts,  that  the  muscular  sub- 
stance of  the  fibre  entirelj'  disapjiears,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  sheath  of  the  sarco- 
lenima,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  fibrous 
bands  between  the  remaining  muscular  fibres. 

As  a  local  condition,  atrophy  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  in  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  diseased  joint,  or  in  a  paralj-sed  limb. 
In  these  cases  the  atrophy  is  usually  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  interstitial  deposit 
of  fat  between  the  ultimate  fibres,  constitut- 
ing/a^/// growth  on  or  infiltration  of  muscle. 
Occasionally  the  amount  of  fat  is  so  great  as 
to  cause  an  actual  increase  in  bulk  of  the 
muscle,  so  that  it  appears  hj'pertrophiod. 
The  atropine  and  other  changes  arising  in 
paralysed  muscles  are  considered  in  their 
appropriate  articles.  Fatty  infiltration  of 
nniscles  may  also  arise  as  a  primary  condi- 
tion, when  there  is  an  excess  of  fat  in  the 
blood,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscular  substance 
results  from  it. 

(/))  Fatty  degeneration. — Here  the  fat  is 
deposited,  not  between  the  ultimate  fibres,  as 
in  fatty  infiltration  of  muscle,  but  in  their 
interior.  Rows  of  minute  granules  appear 
in  the  longitudinal  striic,  and  gradually 
increase  imtil  the  whole  breadth  of  the  fibre 
is  occujiied  by  them,  and  nothing  is  left  Irat 
the  sarcolemma.  \\'hen  the  degeneration 
reaches  this  extent,  it  is  of  course  irrecover- 
able. Muscles  afi'ected  by  this  change  be- 
come very  soft  and  friable.  This  degenera- 
tion is  met  with  much  oftener  in  the  heart 
than  in  voluntary  muscles.  It  is  sometimes 
associated  with  atrophy  of  the  fibres  in  the 
muscles  of  limbs  attacked  by  certain  forms 
of  paralysis.  It  is  met  with  also  in  fever 
and  phosphorus-poisoning,  granular  degene- 
ration being  the  first  stage.     See  Fatty  De- 
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{c)  Granular  degeneration.     Granular  de- 
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generation  of  muscles  occurs  in  fevers  and 
acute  diseases.  The  ultimate  fibres  become 
swollen  and  opaque,  being  filled  with  fine 
granules.  These  clear  up  on  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid ;  this  test  distinguishing  granular 
from  fatty  degeneration.  The  muscleswhich 
are  alfected  by  it  are  soft  and  friable  and 
easily  rupture.  The  fibres  no  doubt  ulti- 
mately recover  their  natin-al  appearances ; 
but  if  the  disease  be  severe  and  long-con- 
tinned,  granular  degeneration  advances  to 
fatty  degeneration,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of  phos- 
phorus-poisoning. 

(d)  Waxy  degeneration  ;  Vifrcou.i  degene- 
ration ;  Myositis  tyjihosa. — This  degenera- 
tion was  first  described  by  Zenker.  The 
afi'ected  fibres  swell  and  lose  their  striation  ; 
and  become  of  a  homogeneous,  translucent 
aspect.  After  a  time  transverse  fractures 
appear  in  each  fibre,  dividing  it  into  a  series 
of  short  cylinders.  The  nuclei  of  the  sarco- 
lemma also  multiply.  The  change  does 
not  attack  all  the  muscular  fibres  of  a 
part  uniformly  ;  for  healthy  and  degenerated 
fibres  are  seen  side  by  side.  It  is  observed 
chietly  in  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  and  other 
acute  febrile  diseases,  being  often  associated 
with  the  granular  degeneration.  It  is  usually 
fovmd  in  the  adductor  muscles  of  the  thigh, 
the  abdominal  and  pectoral  muscles,  and  the 
diaphragm  ;  apjjcaring  iu  patches  of  one  or 
more  square  inches,  pale  and  glassy  ;  gradu- 
ally becoming  softened  and  pulpy.  It  is  now 
considered  to  be  a  condition  of  coagulative 
necrosis  of  the  muscle. 

(e)  Fibroid  degeneration. — Fibroid  degene- 
ration of  muscle  has  already  been  referred  to 
as  a  result  of  myositis.  Chronic  or  repeated 
infiannnation,  of  a  rheumatic  or  syphilitic 
character,  leads  to  the  formation  of  fibrous 
tissue  in  muscle,  and  the  muscle  becomes  of 
a  tough,  whitish  character. 

(/)  Ossification. — Ossification  of  muscle  is 
a  rare  result  of  chronic  infiammation  or  irri- 
tation. It  is  observed  to  occur  in  muscles 
which  are  subject  to  pressure,  as  the  deltoid 
in  soldiers,  and  the  adductors  of  the  thighs 
in  riders.  In  a  few  cases  ossification  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  muscles  has 
taken  place. 

8.  Tumoxirs. — Besides  the  syphilitic, 
fibrous,  and  gummatous  tumours  already 
referred  to,  muscle  is  subject  to  growths  of 
a  sarcomatous  and  cancerous  nature.  Fatty, 
cartilaginous,  vascular,  and  other  tumours 
are  also  met  with  in  this  tissue,  but  rarely. 

9.  Parasitic  Affections.  —  The  chief 
disease  of  muscles  belonging  to  this  group  is 
that  due  to  the  ])resence  of  tricliina;  (see 
Entozoa).  The  Cysticercus  cellulosce  is 
also  sometimes  found  in  muscles.  See  also 
Pelodera.  Alexander  D.widsox. 

MUSCULAR      ATROPHY,     PRO- 

GRESSIVE.— See  Progressive  Muscular 
Atrophy. 
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MUSCULAR  DYSTROPHY,  PRO- 
GRESSIVE.—S'ee  PROGEEt^sivE  Muscular 
Dystrophy. 

MUSCULAR    HYPERTROPHY.— 

An  increase  in  mnscnlar  tissue,  affecting 
either  the  vohnitary  muscles,  or  the  muscular 
tissue  of  special  organs,  such  as  the  heart, 
the  intestine,  or  the  bladder.  True  muscular 
hypertrophy  must  not  be  confounded  with 
an  increase  in  the  volume  ot  muscular 
structures  from  hyperplasia  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue elements.  See  Hypertrophy; 
and  Progressive  Muscular  Dystrophy.         | 

MUSCULAR     RHEUMATISM.-A 

form  of  rheumatism  affecting  the  muscles. 
See  Rheumatism,  Muscular. 

MUSCULAR  SENSE,  Disorders  of. 

By  the  term  '  muscular  sense  '  is  meant  the 
sensation  by  which  we  are  aware  of  the 
degree  of  force  exerted  by  contracting  mus- 
cles. By  it  we  become  conscious  of  the 
re.sistance  to  contraction,  that  is,  the  tension 
of  the  fibres,  rather  than  of  the  contraction 
itself.  This  sense  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  'common  sensibility'  which  muscles  pos- 
sess, and  by  which  we  feel — (1)  pain  on  firm 
pressure  ;  and  (2)  pain  on  tetanic  contraction, 
whether  spontaneous  ('  cramp '),  or  excited 
l)y  faradisation,  independently  of  the  excita- 
tion of  cutaneous  nerves,  as  when  the  skin  is 
insensitive.  It  must  also  be  distinguished 
from  (3)  the  sense  of  muscular  fatigue.  The 
muGCular  seuFc  proper  has  been  referred  to  a 
sensation  in  the  joints,  skin,  and  other  parts, 
or  of  the  position  of  the  limb,  but  it  may  be 
unimpaired  when  this  latter  sensation  is  lost 
(Dee  Kin^sthesis).  But  the  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  sense  of  posture.  Probably 
this,  and  the  discrimination  of  weights,  are 
merely  varieties  of  the  manifestation  of  this 
sense.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  merely 
the  consciousness  of  the  degree  of  the  out- 
going motor-impulse,  but  it  may  be  lost 
when  motor-])ower  is  normal,  as  in  some 
cases  under  the  observation  of  the  writer, 
in  which  the  muscular  sense  was  suddenly 
lost  in  one  arm,  although  the  pow'er  was  un- 
impaired. A  poker  did  not  seem  heavier  than 
a  feather.  The  sensibility  probably  depends 
upon  afferent  fibres,  which  have  been  found 
by  Tschirjewto terminate  between  the  fibrillae. 
They  seem  to  be  stimulated  both  by  lateral 
pressure  and  longitudinal  extension.  They 
apparently  course  with  the  motor  fibres  in 
the  mixed  nerves,  but  pass  to  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  postei'ior  roots.  From  the  fact 
that  the  common  and  special  sensibility  of 
muscles  may  be  lost  in  different  degrees,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  cord  the 
paths  are  not  quite  the  same.  The  impulses  ' 
thus  generated  may  act  first  on  the  spinal  ; 
cord,  then  on  the  cerebellum,  and  thence  on 
the  motor  cortex. 

Hypersesthesia. — Increase  of  the  com- 


mon sensibility  of  muscles  is  not  unusual 
(e.g.  after  cramp),  but  very  little  is  known  of 
that  of  the  muscular  sense.  The  sensation  of 
restlessness,  unpelling  movement,  has  been 
attributed  to  it,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 

Anaesthesia. — Diminution  of  common 
sensation  in  muscles  is  frequent,  with  or 
without  loss  of  voluntary  power.  Diminu- 
tion of  the  special  sensibility,  muscular  aiiees- 
thcsia,  or  muscular  analgesia,  is'occasionally 
observed,  commonly  in  consequence  of  central 
disease,  especially  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  a  diminution  of  other 
forms  of  sensibility.  Loss  of  muscular  sense, 
however,  may  be  present  when  cutaneous 
sensibility  is  imimpaired.  The  diseases  in 
which  muscular  ansesthesia  is  commonly  ob- 
served are  locomotor  ataxy  and  hysteria.  In 
the  former  it  is  probably  the  cause  of  the 
ataxy ;  it  bears  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
change  in  cutaneous  sensibility. 

Symptoms. — In  muscular  anicsthesia  the 
patient  is  unaware  of  the  degree  of  force 
exerted  by  the  contracting  muscles,  and  is 
dependent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  position 
of  his  limb,  and  of  its  movements,  mainly 
upon  cutaneous  impressions.  Ignorance  of 
the  degree  of  contraction  interferes  with  mus- 
cular coordination,  by  rendering  this  depen- 
dent on  cutaneous  and  ocular  perceptions. 
When  these  are  perfect,  the  amount  of  inco- 
ordination may  be  slight.  The  condition  of 
the  muscular  sense  is  ascertained  by  observ- 
ing the  accuracy  of  movement  with  and 
without  closure  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  by 
ascertaining  the  sensitiveness  to  movement 
against  resistance  so  applied  as  to  affect  the 
cutaneous  nerves  as  little  as  possible.  The 
best  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  suspend  a 
weight,  in  a  bag  or  clotli,  to  the  limb,  and 
observe  [a)  the  minimum  which  can  be  recog- 
nised ;  and  [h)  the  least  increase  in  a  greater 
weight  which  can  be  distinctly  perceived. 
Tlie  sensibility  of  the  two  limbs  may  be  con- 
veniently compared.  In  each  of  these  point.'! 
the  muscular  sense  may  present  a  deviation 
from  the  normal,  and  the  change  in  the  two 
is  not  always  proportioned.  The  minimum 
recognisable,  and  the  minimum  difference 
recognisable,  vary  in  different  parts.  The 
latter  amounts  in  the  case  of  the  arm  in 
health  to  a  difference  of  j\,th  in  a  weight  of 
three  or  four  i)ounds.  Balls  Of  similar  size 
and  appearance,  but  of  different  weights,  have 
been  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

Treatment. — Muscular  aniesthesia  usually 
occurs  as  part  of  a  wider  affection,  as  in 
hysteria  and  ataxy,  and  rarely  requires  special 
treatment.  Sudden  local  loss  of  muscular 
sense  commonly  depends  on  an  acute,  local- 
ised change  in  the  cord,  and  requires  rest  and 
counter-irritation.  A  case  under  the  writer's 
care,  involving  the  arm,  was  rapidly  benefited 
by  this  treatment.  Faradisation  of  the 
muscles  may  be  useful  in  some  cases. 

W.  R.  GOWERS. 


MUSCULAR   SPASM 
MUSCULAR   SPASM.— 5rc  Spasm. 

MUSCULAR    TIC— A    synonym    for 

faiial  spasiu.     S>i-  Facial  Spasm. 

MUSCULAR  TREMORS.— Sec  Tre- 

MOK. 

MUSHROOMS,  Poisoning  by. — 
Svyos. :  Fr.  I'.inixnHonnemcnt  par  Ics  Cham- 
pignons; Ger.  I'ilzvcrgiftnng. 

I'oisonin;;  by  mnshroonis  is  a  not  very 
coinnioii  occurrence.  Great  discrepancy  of 
opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  poisonous  or 
Imrniless  nature  of  some  species  of  fun^i- 
We  are  now,  however,  increasing,'  our  hitherto 
limited  knowledtje  of  the  various  species  and 
varieties  of  nnishroonis  ;  and  the  compara- 
tively recent  researches  of  Scliniiedeberg, 
Koppe,  and  others,  have  thrown  great  lif^ht 
upon  the  active  principle  of  at  least  one 
nuishroom  — the  fly-fun<;us.  The  varied  toxic 
Bvniptoms  produced  by  the  ingestion  of  mush- 
rooms become  more  easily  explicable  when 
we  bear  in  inind  that  only  a  few  fungi  are 
apparently  poisonous  imder  all  conditions. 
They  are  Aiiianila  inuscaria.  the  fly-fungus, 
which  grows  not  very  plentifully  in  this 
country;  liussula  Integra  sen  emetica  (Aga- 
riciis  integer  sen  emeticus),  also  not  very 
common;  Boletus  luridits  (B.  perniciosus, 
B.  hofiniis):  and  Amanita  phalloidcs  {A. 
biilbosa,  A.  vciicnosa,  A.  viridis),  to  which 
belong  the  varieties  termed  Agaricus  citri- 
nits  and  Agaricus  virescens.  Other  fungi 
are  poisonous  only  under  special  conditions, 
among  which  may  be  named  idiosyncrasy, 
and  the  susceptibility  of  young  children  to 
the  toxic  effects  of  mushrooms.  The  de- 
licious edible  morel  even  has  been  known 
to  produce  fatal  results.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  of  a 
severe  character  may  result  from  the  in- 
gestion of  a  large  quantity  of  ill-cooked  indi- 
gestible fungus-tissue  ;  that  the  highly  nitro- 
genous tissue  of  fungi  is  peculiarly  jirone  to 
rapid  decomposition ;  and  tluit  fungi  as  a 
class  absorb  excretory  animal  matters,  per- 
hai)S  unchanged.  These  circumstances  may 
serve  to  explain  some  of  the  apparent  ano- 
malies coimected  with  mushroom-poisoning. 
Si'Uie  kinds  of  poisonous  mushrooms  have 
their  active  princijile  either  dissipated  or 
destroyed  by  the  prolonged  heat  employed  in 
thorough  cooking. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Evidence  of 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  more  prominent  in 
the  stomach  than  in  the  intestines ;  signs  of 
cardiac  paralysis,  or  of  asphyxia ;  occasionally 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  other 
viscera ;  and  minute  sub-serous  extravasa- 
tions of  blood,  have  all  been  noted  after  death 
from  mushroom -poisoning. 

Symptoms. — The  sym])toms  of  mushroom- 
poisoning  are  of  a  twofold  character  :  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  and  a  so-called  narcosis. 
After  a  meal  of  poisonous  mushrooms  has  been 
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taken,  colic  sets  in,  followed  by  nausea  and 
repeated  vomiting  ;  and  diarrhiea  eventually 
supervenes.  The  onset  of  symptoms  does 
;  not  as  a  rule  manifest  itself  till  after  the 
'  lapse  of  some  hours,  six  or  eight  or  more, 
fi-om  partaking  of  the  fungi.  But  this  period 
is  liable  to  great  variation,  and  may  be  much 
shorter.  Fragments  of  the  fungi  may  be  re- 
cognised in  the  fieces ;  and,  indeed,  were  it 
not  for  this,  and  the  history  of  the  case,  a 
diagnosis  from  violent  ordinary  gastro-in- 
testinal catarrh  would  often  be  impossible. 
In  severe  and  fatal  cases  the  stools  of  the 
patient  may  become  rice-watery  in  character  ; 
the  patient  becomes  algid,  collapsed,  and  cya- 
nosed,  with  muscular  contractions;  and  in 
children  convulsions  .are  not  rarely  met  with. 
The  sufferer  eventually  becomes  somnolent, 
and  falls  into  a  state  of  sopor ;  but  this  is 
l)erhaps  not  due  to  a  true  narcosis,  but  to  the 
drain  of  fluid  from  the  system,  and  carbonic 
acid  ])oisoning. 

When  the  Amanita  muscaria  has  been 
taken,  cerebral  symptoms  are  more  pro- 
minent. The  patient  appears  to  be  in  a  state 
of  inebriation  ;  and  there  freciuently  appears 
to  be  a  tendency  to  dash  the  head  against  a 
wall  or  other  solid  object.  These  symptoms 
are,  however,  not  exclusively  met  witii  in 
muscarine  poisoning,  but  may  be  observed  _ 
when  other  fungi  have  been  eaten. 

Diagnosis. — Tiie  history  of  the  case,  and 
the  detection  of  itarticles  of  the  fungi  in  the 
faeces,  arc  usually  sutKcient ;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  these  a  diagnosis  from  natural  dis- 
ease is  perhaps  impossible.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  test  for  the  presence  of  muscarine, 
the  active  alkaloid  of  the  fly-fungus,  by 
applying  a  drop  of  the  concentrated  or  un- 
concentrated  urine  to  the  heart  of  a  frog. 
Muscaiine  causes  the  heart  of  the  animal  to 
stop  in  the  state  of  diastole. 

Prognosis. — The  patient  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe  for  at  least  three  days,  unless 
the  more  prominent  symptoms  have  been 
markedly  alleviated.  Death  may  occur  at 
any  period  between  six  and  seventy-two 
hours.     Hecovery  is  frefjuent. 

Treatment. — In  poisoning  by  mushrooms 
emetics  should  be  promjitly  administered,  to 
evacuate  the  stomacli,  and  those  which  are 
not  of  a  depressing  nature  should  be  .selected. 
The  stomach-pump  is  perhaps  of  little  service, 
seeing  how  persistently  the  particles  of  fungi 
adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal.  Oleaginous  jiurgatives,  as, for  example, 
a  spoonful  of  castor  oil  in  olive  oil,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously administered.  Fortunately  the 
action  o{ muscarine,  which  Schmiedeberg  and 
Koppe  have  isolated  as  the  active  alkaloid  of 
Amanita  mnscarin,  and  which  is  probably 
identical  with  6jt/6os(He,  stated  by  Letellier  and 
Speneux  to  be  the  active  principle  oi  Amanita 
plialloides.  is  pretty  well  known.  Amanitinc, 
an  alkaloid,  is  said  to  be  an  active  principle 
in  certain  fungi,  and  is  perhaps  closely  allied 
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to  muscarine.  Atropine  appears  to  be  a  di- 
rect antidote  to  muscarine  ;  and  digitalis  ap- 
pears to  be  so  ill  a  lesser  degree.  Atropine 
should  therefore  be  given  in  smaU  doses  in 
cases  of  poisoning  by  Amanita  muscaria; 
and  failing  this  some  preparation  of  digitalis. 
Should  atropine  be  administered,  it  would  be 
well  to  avoid  the  use  of  opium  ;  but  if  atro- 
pine be  not  administered,  the  exhaustive 
diarrhoea  may  have  to  be  combated  by  the 
use  of  opiates  combined  with  astringents. 
Thomas  Stevenson. 

MUSKATJ,  in  Silesia,  in  Germany. 

Sulphate  of  iron  waters. 

MYALGIA  [tivi.  a  muscle ;  and  «Xyot, 
pain). — A  name  for  pain  in  a  muscle.  See 
Muscles,  Diseases  of;  and  Rheumatism, 
Muscular. 

MYCETOMA  {^lixr^^,  a  mushroom).  -A 
synonym  for  fungus-foot  of  India.  See  Fun- 
gus-disease OF  India  ;  and  Actinomycosis. 

MYCOSIS  PUNGOIDES  {^lVKr,<:,  a 
mushroom  or  fungus). — Synon.  :  Granuloma 
Fmigoides  (Auspitz)  ;  Fibroma  Fungoidcs 
(Tilbury  Fox)  ;  Leprc  Indigene  (Guerard)  ; 
Lyynphadenie  Cutanee  (Gillot) ;  and  prob- 
ably Eczema  HypertrojiMcum  et  Tubercu- 
latum, (Erasmus  Wilson). 

The  name  here  employed  is  that  ultimately 
used  by  Alibert,  who  first  described  the  disease 
in  1814  under  the  title  of  Pia7i  fiingoide; 
and  is  descriptive  of  the  tumours  which  are 
present  in  its  later  stages,  irrespective  of  all 
theories  as  to  their  pathology. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  skin, 
characterised  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged 
eczematoid  condition,  followed  by  the  deve- 
lopment of  multiple  fungating  tumours  ;  and 
almost  invariably  terminating  fatally. 

The  affection  is  undoubtedly  less  rare  than 
is  usually  supposed ;  at  least  six  cases  have 
been  shown  in  recent  years  at  the  Dermato- 
logical  Society  of  London,  two  of  which  were 
under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 

jEtiology.— Of  the  aetiology  of  mycosis 
fungoides  little  that  is  definite  is  known.  It 
attacks  men  with  much  greater  frequency 
than  women,  and  usually  in  middle  adult 
life — from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age;  but 
one  case  is  reported  to  have  begun  at  the 
age  of  five  (Port).  It  is  certainly  neither 
hereditary  nor  contagious. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  first  mani- 
festations of  mycosis  fungoides  may  re- 
semble an  erythema,  an  urticaria,  or  the 
earlier  stages  of  an  eczema.  They  usually 
consist  of  well-defined  macules,  or  more  ex- 
tensive erythematous  patches,  of  a  pinkish  or 
bright  red  colour  which  does  not  completely 
disappear  on  pressure.  These  may  remain 
discrete,  or  may  coalesce  so  as  to  cover  large 
ureas  of  skin,  and  show  a  marked  predilec- 
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tlon  for  development  upon  the  trunk,  scalp, 
and  face,  while  the  upper  extremities  are 
more  frequently  and  more  severely'  affected 
than  the  lower.  The  lesions  are  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  notablj'  asymmetrical.  Ery- 
sipelatous outbreaks,  with  some  elevation  of 
temperature,  are  prone  to  occur  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  usually  followed  by  temporary 
amelioration  of  all  the  symptoms.  The 
patches,  which  are  at  first  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  skin,  soon  become  elevated, 
infiltrated,  dense  to  the  touch,  and  covered 
with  some  fine  desquamation.  They  are  ac- 
companied by  a  variable,  but  generally  con- 
siderable, amount  of  burning,  tingling,  or 
itching,  the  latter  symptom  being  m  excep- 
tional cases  excruciating ;  papules  and  vesi- 
cles may  form  ujion  the  patches  either  spon- 
taneously or  as  the  result  of  scratching  or 
rubbing.  It  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  the 
disease  that  all  these  manifestations  appear 
and  disappear  spontaneously  with  remark- 
able rapidity,  leaving  previously  affected  skin 
apparently  healthy,  or  at  most  only  slightly 
atrophic,  scaly,  or  pigmented. 

Although  partial  recovery  may  thus  be 
said  to  occur,  and  complete  recovery  some- 
times seems  imminent,  the  disease  invariably 
progresses  to  its  sero7ul  stage,  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  deeper  infiltration  of  the 
derma,  and  the  gradually  increasing  promin- 
ence of  the  patches,  to  constitute  the  jjZff gwcs 
lichenoides  of  Bazin.  They  are  irregular  in 
outline,  sharply  demarcated,  bossy  on  the 
surface,  of  a  deep  purplish  or  brownish -red 
colour,  and  may  either  be  covered  with  thick 
scales  like  a  psoriasis,  or  may  ooze  and  scab 
like  an  eczema.  These  lesions  present  the 
same  peculiarity  as  to  rapid  disappearance 
as  those  of  the  first  stage.  Another  phe- 
nomenon noted  in  a  few  of  the  recorded 
cases — which  constituted  a  marked  feature 
in  the  two  cases  observed  by  the  writer — 
consists  in  the  frequent  appearance  of  deeply 
seated  lumps  indistinguishable  from  boils, 
most  of  which  disappear  without  treatment ; 
some,  however,  rupture  and  discharge  their 
pus,  but  never  a  necrotic  '  core '  comparable 
to  that  of  a  true  boil.  They  may,  or  may 
not,  leave  disfiguring  scars.  When  the  scalp 
is  involved  the  hair  usually  falls  rapidly. 
The  nails  often  become  yellow,  brittle,  and 
deformed. 

After  a  variable  period  of  time  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease  is  attained.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  development  of  peculiar, 
generally  multiple  tumours  ujion  skin  which 
is  either  erythematous  or  infiltrated ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  they  spring  up  from  appa- 
rently healthy  skin.  The  tumours  vary 
greatly  in  size,  those  on  the  hands  being 
often  not  bigger  than  a  bean  and  'let  into' 
the  skin,  while  on  the  trunk  they  may  be 
the  size  of  an  orange,  or  even  larger.  When 
situated  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the 
face    they   give    a   leonine    expression    very 
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similar  to  that  seen  in  leprosy.  The  tumours 
are  si-ssili-,  sluirplv  di't'iiu'il,  (inn,  generally  of 
a  pi'ciiliiir  deep  red  colour,  but  sometimes 
pule  pink  or  yellowish ;  they  are  usually 
loliulated,  and  have  not  inaptly  been  likened 
to  tomatoes;  the  ei)iderniis  over  them  is 
intaft,  but  stretched,  tense,  and  glistening. 
'I'he  amount  of  pain  attending  them  is  vari- 
able, but  usually  they  are  tender  to  mani- 
pulation. Occasionally  tumours  appear  in 
tiie  mouth  or  fauces.  In  some  of  the  re- 
ported cases  early  and  conspicuous  involve- 
ment of  Iym])hatic  glands  has  been  noted,  as 
well  as  leucocytha'Uiia  and  enlargement  of 
the  sjileen,  but  these  appear  to  the  writer  to 
be  examples  of  a  separate  disorder — a  form 
of  lymiihadenoma — which  it  is  of  importance 
to  ditferentiate  from  mycosis  fungoides.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  form  described  by 
Vidal  as  Mycosis  a  iumcurs  d'cmhUe,  in 
which  there  is  no  eczematoid,  pre-mj-cosic 
stage,  but  the  growths,  which  are  usually 
localised,  constitute  the  first  and  onlj'  mani- 
festation of  the  disease.  Such  cases  are 
probably  examples  of  a  form  of  true  sarcoma 
of  the  skin  (IVrrin,  Hallopeau). 

When  once  developed  the  tumours  may 
remain  imaltored  for  an  indefinite  period. 
More  frequently,  however,  a  large  munber 
of  them  siioiitaneously  disappear,  leaving  the 
skin  eiilier  hardened,  shrunken,  i)igniented, 
and  des(pianiating,  or  else  apparently  iiealthy. 
Fresh  ervtliematous  and  eczematoid  patches 
nevertheless  make  their  appearance,  and  fresh 
tumours,  either  singly  or  in  crops  ;  in  one  case 
(Stehvagon)  as  many  as  six  hundred  were 
finally  present.  Of  these  a  certain  ninnbor  ul- 
cerate slowly,  the  epidermis  over  them  being 
destroyed  ;  and  hideous  fungating  ulcers  are 
thus  formed,  from  which  a  thin,  ichorous, 
intensely  fd'tid  fluid  is  discharged.  At  this 
stage  Itching  and  smarting  usually  cease,  and 
the  tumours  become  painless,  liut  now  for 
the  first  time — and  the  point  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  affection — the  general  health  begins  to 
suffer.  Although  many  of  the  deep  ulcera- 
tions may  cicatrise,  a  profound  marasmus  is 
gradually  established,  the  patient  being  usu- 
ally ultimately  carried  off  by  diarrhoea  or 
pulmonary  comi)lications. 

Duration-. — The  duration  of  mycosis  fun- 
goides \aries  from  a  few  months  to  twenty 
years  or  more  (Bcsnier) ;  on  the  average  it  is 
from  five  to  six  years.  In  one  of  the  cases 
observed  by  the  writer,  apparent  complete  re- 
covery took  place  under  treatment,  and  per- 
sisted for  more  than  six  months,  when  a 
relapse  occurred,  during  which  the  patient, 
who  was  very  alcoholic,  contracted  acute 
pneumonia,  of  -which  he  died.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  growths  in  internal  organs  have 
only  been  observed  three  times  (l)uhring, 
Galliard,  Pye-Smith),  and  in  each  instance 
the  association  appears  to  have  been  a 
coincidence,    as    the    interiial   tumours    did 


not  present  the  characters  of  the  external 
ones. 

.Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbi.l 
changes  are  strictly  confined  to  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue.  In  the  earlier  erythe- 
matous stages,  microscopical  examination  re- 
veals tm-gesceiice  of  the  capillaries,  with  dia- 
pcdesis  of  red  corpuscles,  and  considerable 
round-cell  infiltration  in  spots  in  the  up])er 
layers  of  the  corimu.  ISIitoses  are  present 
in  great  abundance  (I'hilippson).  The  rete 
Walpighii  and  epidermis  are  normal,  'i'he 
tumotu's  are  entirely  composed  of  lymphoid 
cells,  closely  resembling  tliose  of  round-celled 
sarcoma  at  first  sight ;  but  on  closer  inspec- 
tion they  are  found  to  bo  in  the  meshes  of 
a  line  embryonic  connective-tissue  stroma. 
The  cells  are  round  or  oval,  almost  unilbrm 
in  size  and  shape,  being  about  as  large  as  a 
white  blood-corpuscle  ;  their  nuclei  are  large 
and  often  multiple.  In  the  earlier  stages, 
and  at  the  margin  of  the  tumours,  the  granu- 
lation-cells are  most  abundant  round  the 
capillaries,  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
healthy  and  diseased  tissue  being  very  ill- 
defined.  Ill  the  centre  of  the  tumours  very 
few  capillaries  are  present,  and  areas  of  cheesy 
degeneration  exist  here  and  there. 

1'athologv. — Divergent  views  are  held  as 
to  the  pathol(>gical  group  to  which  the  tumours 
in  mycosis  fungoides  belong.  It  will  suflico 
here  to  state  tliat  Cornil  and  Ilanvier  regard 
them  as  lyttipltitdcnomata,  and  are  followed 
by  many  of  the  French  school;  while  Kaposi, 
Funk,  and  many  German  authorities,  main- 
tain that  thej'  arc  nothing  else  than  sarco- 
mata. Most  recent  observers,  however, 
considering  not  only  their  microscopical  cha- 
racters, but  also  their  clinical  peculiarities, 
follow  Auspitz  in  relegating  them  to  the 
group  of  infective  granuloinata,  the  other 
members  of  which  are  tuberculosis,  leprosy, 
rhinosderoma,  actinomycosis,  glanders,  and 
syphilis,  all  of  which,  except  the  last,  would 
appear  to  have  been  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
irritative  presence  of  specific  micro-organ- 
isms. Although  many  researches  have  been 
carried  out  by  different  in\estigators,  only  the 
most  contradictory  conclusions  have  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  Quite  recently,  however, 
Stehvagon  and  Hatch  have  demonstrated  the 
existence  in  the  tumours  and  in  the  capilla- 
ries surrounding  them  of  micrococci  aver- 
aging "75  fjL  in  diameter,  of  which  pure  cid- 
tures  were  obtained  after  repeated  inocula- 
tions on  the  usual  cultivating  media.  These 
micrococci  did  not  liquefy  gelatine,  clearly 
showing  that  they  are  not  pyogenic  staphylo- 
cocci, which  they  resemble  in  their  njor- 
])hology ;  but  all  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
disease  by  inoculation  in  animals  jiroved 
misuccessful. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  later  stages  of  mycosis 
fungoides  no  difficulty  presents  itself  as  re- 
gards diagnosis;  but  in  the  eailiest  stnt;e  it 
may  be  impossible  to  differentiate  the  disease 
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from  urticaria,  er3'thema  multiforme,  or 
even  pityriasis  rubra.  Its  persistence  and 
ulterior  developments  soon,  however,  settle 
the  point.  In  the  eczematoid  phase  the 
localisation  of  the  patches,  their  asymmetry, 
the  amount  of  in'tiltration  and  sharp  delimi- 
tation, the  scantiness  of  discharge,  and  their 
spontaneous  appearance  and  disappearance, 
generally  serve  to  distinguish  the  condition 
from  any  recognised  tj'pe  of  eczema.  The 
absence  of  anesthesia,  of  leucoderma,  of  bullae 
and  atrophic  nerve-changes,  the  characters 
of  the  mycosic  tumours,  and  the  history, 
enable  one  to  distinguish  mycosis  fungoides 
from  tubercular  leprosy. 

Frambcesia  may,  a]3parently,  resemble  it 
closely,  but  is  a  disease  of  tropical  climates 
only,  the  tumours  are  always  small,  and 
there  is  no  pre-mycosic  eczematoid  stage. 
The  main  points  of  difference  from  sarcoma 
and  various  forms  of  lymphadenoma  of  the 
skin  have  been  already  briefly  alluded  to. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease 
is  necessarily  gloomy,  but  its  rate  of  progress 
varies  widely  in  different  cases.  It  is  only 
when  the  final  ulcerative  and  cachectic  phase 
is  reached  that  the  patient's  condition  be- 
comes a  very  painful  or  utterly  hopeless  one. 

Treatment. — One  case  of  comjilete  and 
permanent  recovery  is  rejiorted  (Bazin)  after 
an  accidental  attack  of  erysipelas ;  inocula- 
tion with  the  streptococci  of  that  disease,  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  successfully  carried 
out  in  the  treatment  of  intractable  cases  of 
lupus,  carcinoma,  and  sarcoma  (Fehleisen), 
appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  rational  and  legi- 
timate procedure. 

Arsenic  internally,  in  full  and  steadily  in- 
creased doses,  has  yielded  in  many  cases  de- 
cidedly beneficial  results  in  the  early  stages 
of  mycosis  fungoides  -  an  observation  which 
the  writer  is  in  a  position  to  confirm  from 
practical  experience.  Its  administration  hypo- 
dermically  is  probably  advantageous,  but  is 
seldom  tolerated.  Mercurials  and  iodides  ap- 
pear to  be  deleterious  rather  than  beneficial. 

Externally,  ointments  containing  pyro- 
gallol  (10  to  15  per  cent.)  seem  particularly 
efficacious  in  the  eczematoid  stage  When 
tumours  are  present,  the  injection  of  strong 
carbolic  acid  into  their  base  has  been  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Eadcliffe  Crocker.  If  ulcera- 
tion of  the  tumours  has  set  in,  the  most, 
scrupulous  cleanliness  and  careful  nursing 
are  required.  The  horrible  ftBtor  is  best 
controlled  by  dusting  with  salol  (one  part  to 
ten  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth),  and  covering 
with  antiseptic  gauze  and  absorbent  wool. 
Washing  with  camphorated  naphthol  has 
been  recommended  by  Brocq,  and  lotions  of 
creolin  or  any  other  antiseptic  are  probably 
useful.  Surgical  ablation  of  the  tumours  has 
been  carried  out  with  success,  and  without 
local  recurrence,  in  a  few  cases  in  which 
their  number  was  limited. 

J.  J.  Pringle. 


MYDRIASIS  (/xvSpiao-ts-).— This  word 
was  used  by  Galen  and  other  writers  to 
signify  an  undue  enlargement  of  the  pupU ; 
but  by  Aretseus  {nfpl  xpovimv  nadaii',  I.  7)  to 
mean  a  shrinking  or  contraction  of  the  pupil. 
AretiEUs  employs  the  word  TrXarvKopia  (ii,id.) 
to  express  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  word 
is  now  invariably  used  to  mean  a  preter- 
nntural  dilatation,  and  sluggishness  or  im- 
mobility of  the  pupil.  It  is  the  opposite  of 
myosis.     Sec  Pupil,  Disorders  of. 

MYELITIS  (MUfXof,  the  marrow). -In- 
flammation  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  term  that 
has  been  much  abused,  and  which  is  still  often 
wrongly  applied  to  many  mere  degenerative 
softenings  of  this  organ.  See  Spinal  Cord, 
Diseases  of. 

MYELOID     \  ,      ^  ,     ,,  ^       . 

MYELOMA   J  ^^^^°^>  ^"^  marrow).— A 

form  of  sarcoma,  characterised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  giant  or  myeloid  cells.  See 
Tumours. 

MYOCARDITIS  (^C?,  a  muscle;  and 
Knf)?>l(i,  the  heart). — Inflammation  of  the  walls 
of  the  heart.     Sec  Heart,  Inflammation  of. 

MYOCLONUS  MULTIPLEX.- See 

Paramyoclonus  Multiplex. 

MYOPIA  (fiijoiv/' ;  from  fj.vo),  I  close  or 
blink ;  and  (o\//,  the  eye). — That  form  of 
(imctro}iia,  or  error  of  refraction,  in  which, 
owing  to  a  high  refractive  index  of  the  di- 
ojjtric  media,  or  excessive  convexity  of  the 
retracting  siu'faces,  or  abnormal  elongation 
of  the  autero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball, 
parallel  rays  of  light  converge  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina,  and  form  therefore 
circles  of  diffusion  upon  the  retina.  It  is 
the  opposite  of  hypermetropia  (see  Hyper- 
metropia),  and  is  sometimes  called  brachy- 
metropia  [jSpnxvs,  short ;  fj-irpov,  a  measure  ; 
and  ux/',  the  eye),  or  hyjwmetropia 
[vrropfTpns,  below  the  measure).  See  Vision 
Disorders  of. 

MYOSIS  {pvw,  I  shut). — A  preternatural 
contraction  and  sluggishness  or  immobility 
of  the  pupil.  The  opposite  of  mydriasis. 
See  Pupil,  Disorders  of. 

MYOSITIS  [pvs,  a  muscle).— Inflamma- 
tion of  a  muscle.     See  Muscles,  Diseases  of. 

MYOTATIC  {ixvt,  a  muscle  ;  and 
TaTLKrii,  extended,  tense). — Tense-muscle  irri- 
tability or  action.  '  Myotatic  irritability  ' 
and  '  myotatic  action  '  are  terms  introduced 
by  Dr.  Gowers,  and  occasionally  employed 
as  designations  for  the  i)henomena  termed 
'  tendon-reflex,'  or  the  conditions  under  which 
they  occur.  The  term  '  m3'otatic  '  was  pro- 
posed as  involving  no  theory  of  the  nature  of 
these  phenomena,  but  merely  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  they  can  only  be  elicited 
when  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  mode:  ate 
extension,  usually  passive.  See  Spinal  Cord, 
Diseases  of. 
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MyXCEDEMA(>»i'^(i,  mucus;  andoiS/j^a,  j 

Dkkimtidx.  —  Mvxieileina  is  a  name  fjiven 
by  the  writer  to  a  progressive  disease,  in 
which  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  invaded  by 
jelly-like  mucus-yieldinj(  dropsy,  unaecom- 
jjiiiiied  by  albinninuria  or  other  signs  of 
prniiary  atVeetion  of  the  kidneys.  The  con- 
dilmn  gives  rise  to  remarkable  changes  in 
physiognomy,  and  is  associated  with  many 
signs  of  ner\  oils  disorder. 

.ETiOLOiiY.  —The  original  article  on  mj'x- 
(pdenia  in  this  Dictiotiarij  was  founded  on 
sixteen  eases.  Since  then  more  than  100 
eases  have  been  recorded,  and  have  been 
analysed  by  a  Connuittee  of  the  Clinical 
Society  of  Ijondon.  From  the  report  of  this  i 
Committee  it  ajjpears  that  the  direct  cause  i 
of  myx(idenia  is  the  destruction,  or  loss  of 
the  function,  of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  ihe 
cases  reported  the  disease  affected  men  as 
well  as  women,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  to 
ninety-four  (about  one  to  six).  Jlyxu-dema 
apjiears  to  be  identical  with  cachexia  strumi- 
priva  (Kocher)  and  sporadic  cretinism  (Cur- 
lingl.  The  idtimate  cause  of  the  obsolescence 
of  the  tiiyroid  gland  does  not  at  present 
appear;  but* it  is  in  a  certain  proportion  of  i 
cases  preceded  by  enlargement  of  the  gland. 
The  disease  is,  in  a  small  degree,  hereditary. 

An.\tomilal  CuAHAt'TKRs. — The  first,  and, 
as  at  present  believed,  the  most  important,  is 
the  chaii'.;e  in  the  structure  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  chan-^'e  appears  to  be  of  one 
kind  in  the  very  large  majority  of  eases.  An 
earlj'  stage  of  sinall-celled  infiltration  of  the 
walls  of  the  vesicles  is  followed  by  epithelial 
proliferation  in  the  vesicles  themselves.  Later 
on,  the  gland  becomes  converted  into  a  delicate 
fibrous  tissue  in  which  clumps  of  small  round 
cells,  clearly  the  remains  of  the  vesicles,  are 
scattered.  And,  still  later,  the  gland-structure 
is  almost  entirely  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue, 
the  organ  itself  being  greatly  reduced  in  size. 
The  changes  in  the  skin  and  tissues  which  | 
bring  about  the  striking  physiognomy  of  the 
disease  are  probably  secondary  to  the  afTec- 
tion  of  the  thjToid.  A  remarkable  overgi-owth. 
consisting  in  part  of  hypcri)lasia,  in  part  of 
retrograde  degeneration  of  connective  tissue, 
is  found  in  several  or  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  fibrillar  constituent  of  ordinary  connec- 
tive tissue  is  everywliere  increased,  and  its 
elements  unnaturally  defined  ;  the  corpus- 
cles are  enlarged  and  nmltipliod  ;  the  inter- 
stitial cement  enormouslj'  augmented.  In 
normal  tissue  this  latter  element  yields  some 
mucin.  The  skin  in  myxcedema  yields,  in 
some  cases,  many  hundreds  of  times  as  much 
mucin  as  ordinary  or  anasarcous  skin. 

To  such  amplification  and  nnicous  infiltra- 
tion the  skin  owes  its  swelling,  its  translu- 
cency.  and  its  defect  of  secretion.  The  same 
sort  of  interstitial  expansion  is  found  in  the 
inucous  membranes,  in  glands  of  all  kinds, 
in  muscles,  and  in  the  cfentral  ganglia  of  the 


nervous  system,  subjecting  the  proper  struc- 
tural elements  of  each  tissue  to  destructive 
pressm-e.  It  is  most  develoi)ed  of  all,  per- 
haps, in  the  outer  coat  of  arteries.  The 
diminution  of  the  thyroid  is  associated  with 
an  almost  complete  annihilation  of  the  proper 
gland-structure  by  this  stuff;  and  the  late 
occurrence  of  albuminuria  marks  the  ad- 
vanced progress  of  its  inroads  on  the  Malpig- 
hian  bodies  and  tubules.  Whether  themeiitiil 
failure  of  the  last  stage  be  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  similar  changes  in  the  brain,  is  not  a 
matter  upon  which  a  decision  is  at  jiresent 
possible.  In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be 
a  general  increase  of  neuroglia,  and  a  very 
considerable  development  of  the  connective 
tissue  around  all  the  vessels.  It  must  be 
observed  that  tlie  appearances  and  chemical 
changes  just  described  are,  as  indeed  might 
be  expected,  not  uniform.  They  are  jireseiit 
in  the  case  of  persons  dying  in  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  disease  ;  but  are  less  marked 
in  a  larger  number  where  the  characters  of 
the  disease  have  been  altered  by  changes 
preceding  death. 

Symptoms.  —  In  myxoedema  the  physio- 
gnomy is  the  first  characteristic.  The  face  is 
swollen  in  every  feature,  so  as  to  suggest  the 
existence  of  renal  disease,  lint  while  the 
negative  results  of  a  complete  examination 
dispel  this  idea,  the  distribution  and  (piality 
of  the  swelling  are  different  fiom  what  is 
observed  in  common  dropsy.  The  swollen 
skin  is  singularlj^  waxy-looking  and  aniemic  ; 
and  the  swelling  affects  dependent  and  non- 
dependent  features  equally.  Thus  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids,  and  the  upper  and  lower 
lips  are  uniformly  enlarged;  the  al*  nasi  are 
thickened  and  broadened  ;  the  ridges  of  ex- 
pression are  blurred  and  coarsened,  or  the 
lines  obliterated.  The  oedema  is  resilient : 
does  not  jiit  on  pressure ;  and  shows,  as  the 
foregoing  statement  indicates,  no  tendency  to 
shift  by  gravitation.  The  cheeks  are  over- 
spread with  a  dull  pink  flush,  abruptly  limited 
towards  the  orbits,  and  standing  in  vivid 
contrast  with  the  an*mic  skin  around. 

The  conditions  observed  in  tlie  face  prevail 
throughout  the  body.  The  skin  is  e\  ervwhere 
thickened,  translucent,  dry,  and  rough  to  the 
touch ;  perspiration  being  infrequent  or  aV)- 
sent.  The  hairs  begin  early  to  fall  out,  and 
are  ragged  and  broken.  Similarly  the  teeth 
decay,  or  without  decay  become  loosened  and 
have  to  be  removed,  or  fall  out.  The  hands, 
in  particular,  lose  all  shapeliness  and  expres- 
sion, and  received  from  the  late  Sir  William 
Gull  the  appropriate  epithet,  '  spade-like.' 
W\  visible  and  tangible  mucous  membrane 
is  similarly  amplified.  Late  in  the  disease 
ordinary  anasarca  is  often  added  to  the  mu- 
coid oedema.  A  noteworthy'  phenomenon  is 
the  occurrence  of  tumefaction,  with  marked 
resilience  of  the  skin,  in  the  lower  triangle  of 
the  neck,  above  the  clavicle.  .\  similar  tume- 
faction is  met  with  also  in  sporadic  cretinism. 
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An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  as  well 
marked  as  that  of  the  skin,  belongs  to  myx- 
cedema.  luthe  earlier  stai,'es  an  ever-increas- 
ing hebetude  involves  sensation,  voluntary 
movement,  and  intellect ;  in  the  later  stages 
aberration  of  mi'nd  often  supervenes.  The 
face  wears  a  fixed,  heavy,  and  withal  most 
sad  expression ;  the  speech  is  slow  and 
laboTired,  though  not  slurred  or  slovenly ; 
the  voice  monotonous,  like  that  of  an  auto- 
maton, and  leathery  in  tone.  Sensation  is 
slow,  yet  finally  sure.  The  movements  of 
the  limbs  are  slow  and  languid ;  the  mainte- 
nance of  fixed  attitudes  requires  much  efl'oi't ; 
and  sudden  falls  are  not  infrequent.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  muscles  were  toneless  and  ex- 
cessively relaxed  during  rest,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable initial  contraction  is  necessary  before 
they  bear  on  their  attachments ;  and  as  if  the 
muscular  sense  were  also  torpid.  The  result 
is  that  while  there  is  neither  jerking  nor 
tremor  of  the  legs  in  walking,  the  balance 
of  the  body  is  painfully  maintained,  as  the 
weight  is  thrown  on  each  leg  in  succession ; 
and  a  quiver  often  runs  through  the  body  at 
the  moment  of  raising  one  foot  from  the 
gi'ound  and  balancing  the  body  on  the  other. 
This  tardiness  of  coordination  is  altogether 
difierent  from  the  vague  staggerings  and 
jerks  of  locomotor  ataxy,  and  from  the 
rhythmical  tremors  of  disseminated  sclerosis. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
real  loss  of  muscular  power,  no  wasting  of 
nniscles,  and  no  loss  of  sensation.  Laxity  of 
muscles  at  rest  gives  rise  to  drooping  of  the 
head  on  the  chest  in  some  cases ;  in  others 
it  has  led  to  fracture  of  the  patella,  by 
allowing,  first,  a  yielding  of  the  extensors 
of  the  leg,  followed  by  a  delayed  and  vigor- 
ous contraction  to  avert  the  impending 
fall. 

In  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  thought 
and  volition  are  again  slow.  All  the  patients 
observed  have  complained  of  being  unable 
to  perforin  any  of  the  daily  actions  of  life 
with  their  natural  expedition.  Yet  whatever 
they  actually  do  is  well  done,  and  they  are 
acutely  conscious  of  their  shortcoming  in 
activity.  In  conversation  ideas  come  delibe- 
rately, and  are  tardily  expressed.  To  wi-ite 
a  letter  occupies  an  hour  where  it  would 
before  have  taken  ten  minutes.  Yet  the 
language  is  correct,  and  the  caligraphy  un- 
changed. There  is,  in  fact,  an  unwieldy 
state  of  mind  as  of  body.  The  difficulty  of 
collecting  thoughts  gives  an  early  impression 
of  loss  of  memory.  Tins,  in  fact,  occurs  late 
in  the  disease,  when  other  aberrations  are 
developed.  In  a  few  cases  paroxysms,  of 
maniacal  delhium  have  occurred,  mostly  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  But 
in  one  case  such  an  attack  came  on  as  early 
as  fourteen  months  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  general  symptoms.  This  patient 
afterwards  completely  regained  a  sane  state 
of  mind.     Signs  of  bulbar  disease  have  been 


recorded  in  a  small  number  of  cases,  ending 
in  fatal  result. 

Two  affections  of  the  special  senses 
apparently  related  with  changes  of  the 
periphery  are  often  noticed — one  a  persistent 
unjileasant  taste,  sometimes  of  bitterness, 
sometimes  of  sweetness,  &c.  ;  the  other  a 
persistent  unpleasant  smell.  Otherwise  the 
special  senses  show  no  defect  save  tardiness. 

The  heat  of  the  body  is  almost  always 
lower  than  normal,  ranging  between  98°  and 
94°  ¥.,  or  even  less.  Most  patients  com- 
jilain  of  constant  chilliness,  without  appear- 
ing to  estimate  at  all  readily  changes  of 
external  temperature.  The  viscera  give  no 
signs  of  organic  affection  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease.  The  urine  is  usuaUy  increased 
in  quantity  ;  lowered  in  specific  gravity  ; 
and  contains  no  albumen,  sugar,  or  casts. 
The  uterine  functions  go  on  as  in  health.  As 
the  affection  advances  various  indications  of 
damage  to  viscera  are  declared,  and  the  urine 
is  generally  albuminous  in  the  last  stage. 
We  may  note  here  that  a  decided  tendency 
to  haemorrhages  has  been  foimd  to  prevail, 
and  is  not  an  unimportant  character  of  the 
disease.  The  extraction  of  a  tooth  is  often 
followed  by  prolonged  irrepressible  bleeding 
from  the  socket  and  gums.  In  further  ad- 
vance, together  with  all  the  indications  of 
great  general  debility,  the  mind  often  becomes 
unhinged.  Lethargic  good  temper  is  ex- 
changed for  moroseness,  fretfulness,  stispicion, 
irritability  ;  delusions  or  hallucinations  often 
follow;  and  there  is  a  speedy  lapse  into  coma. 
Death  comes  either  by  coma,  or  asphyxia,  or 
with  the  signs  of  urnemic  poisoning,  or  by 
inanition,  unless  by  intercurrent  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  progress  of  the  disease 
appears  to  be  far  from  uniform.  The  first 
cases  observed,  naturally  very  marked  cases, 
went  on  steadily  from  bad  to  worse  without 
fluctuations.  But  a  wider  observation  shows 
that  there  may  be  many  alterations  in  the 
symptoms,  that  the  swelling  of  the  skin  and 
the  nervous  disorder  may  vary  considerably 
from  time  to  time,  so  ttiat  occasionally  the 
disease  may  seem  to  disappear.  But  in  the 
main  the  ultimate  prognosis  is  not  favourable. 
The  disease  has  now  been  known  to  last  in 
some  cases  as  long  as  fifteen  years,  but  even 
then  life  has  been  far  shorter  than  the 
average. 

Treatment. — In  Mr.  Horsley's  valuable  ex- 
perimental investigations  on  the  lower  animals 
it  was  found  that  the  appearance  of  the  symp- 
toms of  myxcedema  after  the  removal  of  the 
thyroid  body  was  greatly  delayed  when  the 
subjects  were  kept  in  a  well-maintained  warm 
temperature.  Experiment  with  myxoede- 
matous  patients  accords  with  this  observa- 
tion, and  probably  the  most  important  part 
of  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient  carefully 
sheltered  from  the  cold.  In  fact  the  writer's 
personal  observations  show  that  prolonged 
residence    in    warm    climates    will    nearly 
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iilw  ays  remove  much  discomfort,  and  delay 
the  pio^jress  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases 
tlie  etl'ect  has  appeared  to  be  actually  cura- 
tive. A  second  point  in  treatment  consists 
in  the  endeavour  to  restore  hoaltiiy  action 
of  the  skill.  Vajiom-  haths  and  hot-air  baths 
have  sometimes  been  found  very  useful.  The 
baths  of  .\ix-lesl>ains  and  Iloyat  have  also 
been  of  great  help  in  early  cases.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  »ise  of  baths,  jaborandi  may  with 
advantafje  be  given  regularly.  The  writer 
has  records  of  more  than  a  dozen  cases  in 
which  the  steady  administration  of  jaborandi 
during  several  months  has  been  followed  by 
great  benetit,  sometimes  even  by  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  symptoms.  The 
])ractice  has  been  to  give  doses  of  from  ten 
to  sixty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  jaborandi  in 
warm  water  three  times  a  day.  Frictions  of 
tlie  skin  and  massage  are  reported  to  have 
(lone  great  good  in  some  cases.  Quite  recently 
a  well-marked  case  has  been  reported  to  be 
completely  cured  by  vigorous  friction  of  the 
whole  of  the  body  with  olive  oil,  frequently 
repeated  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  year. 
.\s  regards  drugs,  iron  and  arsenic  have  their 
place  in  the  treatment  of  the  aniPinia;  iodide 
of  potassium  has  hucn  reported  as  very  use- 
ful in  some  early  cases. 

Lastly,  the  jiossibilitj'  of  effecting  some- 
thing like  a  radical  cure  of  myxu;denia  has 
to  be  entertained.  This,  as  performed  by 
lioccher.  consists  in  implantiiiir  in  the  tissues 
of  the  patient  either  a  thyroid  gland  taken 
from  one  of  the  lower  animals  or  a  portion 
of  a  goitre.  Improvement  appears  to  have 
followed  the  op^'ration,  but  not  to  have  been 
permanent.  Enough  has  been  done  to  jus- 
tify the  hope  that  with  improved  mctliods  of 
operation  enduring  benetit  may  be  attained. 
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The  preceding  paragraph  has  since  been 
abundantly  justitied.  Dr.  G.  It.  Murray  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  conceived  the  idea 
of  injecting  hyi)odermically  the  juico  of  the 
fresh  thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep  in  the  form 
of  a  glycerin  extract.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  method,  wherein  repetition  of  doses 
is  practicable,  offers  a  great  iin])rovement 
upon  implantation.  Dr.  Murray's  brilliant 
suggestion  has  been  followed  by  remarkable 
results.  In  many  cases  the  symptoms  of 
niyxtwdema  have  entirely  disa])peared  under 
the  use  of  injections  corresponding  to  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  gland  of  a  sheep 
administered  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Later, 
Dr.  Hector  Mackenzie  has  used  the  raw  thy- 
roid gland  of  the  sheep  as  a  food  in  myx- 
oedema.  The  results  here  are  even  more 
remarkable.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  .symp- 
toms of  myxcedeina  will  yield  readily  to 
the  administration  by  the  mouth  of  the  fresh 
thyroid  gland  of  the  sheep,  of  the  glj-cerin 
extract,  of  the  ferment  precipitated  by  a 
process  devised  by  Mr.  White  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  or  of  other  active  ])reparations  of 
the  gland.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  gland  administered  in  these  several  ways 
is  a  drug  of  great  power,  and  must  be  used 
with  caution,  in  moderate  doses  and  over  long 
periods.  It  is  evident  that  in  respect  of 
myxa'dema  we  have  an  effective  cure  in  our 
hands,  not  as  yet  fully  worked  out,  but  even 
now  constituting  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  advancement  of  medical  science.  It 
is  evident  also  that  a  new  method  of  thera- 
peutics, the  extension  of  which  to  other 
organs  than  the  thyroid  body  offers  great 
possibilities,  is  hereby  added  to  the  science 
and  art  of  medicine. 

WiLLi.\M  M.  Ord. 


N 


'NMVTJS.—See  Tumours. 

NAILS,  Diseases  of— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  dcs  Onglcs  ;  Ger.  Krankhciten  der 
Niigcl. 

It  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  morbid 
affections  of  the  nails  into  two  groups  : 
A.  Diseases  of  the  Nails  proper  ;  B.  Diseases 
of  the  Soft  Parts  in  immediate  relation  with 
the  Nail.  This  division,  although  it  may  be 
retained,  is  of  no  great  practical  value,  be- 
cause diseases  of  the  nails  mainly  result 
from  those  of  the  soft  tissues  immediately 
connected  with  them. 

Dkscription. — Affections  of  the  nail  proper 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  those  of  defective 
nutrition,  and  resolve  themselves  into  the 
various  forms  of  hypertrophy,  atrophy,  and 
malformation.     For  example,  we  meet  with 


the  well-known  lateral  hypertrophy,  where 
the  borders  curve  inwards  and  press  into  the 
cutis,  thus  forming  the  painful  '  ingrowing 
nail.'  Again,  we  have  a  different  form  of 
hypertroi)hy,  where  the  central  part  of  the 
nail  becomes  ihickened  into  an  irregular 
shapeless  mass,  more  or  less  covered  with 
ridges  or  furrows,  and  altered  in  texture,  so 
that  it  becomes  opaque,  brittle,  and  dis- 
coloured. Atrophy  of  the  nail  is  less  common 
than  hypertrophy  ;  it  occurs,  however,  occa- 
sionally from  injury,  and  also  in  connexion 
with  certain  diseases.  Malformation  of  the 
nail  is  occasionaUy  met  with  in  ichthyosis. 
A  congenital  arrest  of  development  of  the 
nails  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar 
condition  of  the  hair. 

We  may  expect  to  meet  with  alterations 
in  the  "rowth  of  the  nails  from  blows  and 
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injuries,  or  from  undue  pressure ;  and  also 
from  various  diseases  which  interfere  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  nail,  such  as  eczema  and 
psoriasis,  but  especially  in  pityriasis  rubra, 
leprosy,  and  syphilis.  Whenever  any  of  these 
chronic  diseases  attacks  the  nail-matrix  an 
alteration  in  the  growth  of  the  nail  occurs, 
and  an  irregular  hypertroishy  or  atrophy  of 
the  nail  is  the  residt.  In  very  acute  intlani- 
matory  affections,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
acute  onychia,  a  complete  shedding  of  the 
nail  may  take  place.  In  all  those  chronic 
diseases  in  which  the  nails  are  apt  to  be 
affected,  the  matrix  and  bed  of  the  nad  are 
usually  the  first  to  suffer,  and  hence  we 
generally  see  the  changes  apparently  origina- 
ting in  the  lunula.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
altered  condition  of  the  nail  is  first  noticed  at 
the  margin  or  anterior  border.  In  these 
cases  it  is  probable  that  changes  have  been 
going  on  gradually,  though  unperceived,  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  that  they  are  not 
really  confined  to  the  edges,  the  whole  nail 
being  more  or  less  altered  in  texture. 

A.  Diseases  of  the  Nail  proper. — 
1.  Colour. — The  nails,  which  are  naturally 
translucent,  may  become  brown  or  grey, 
of  a  dirty  appearance,  or  opaque  with  small 
loundish  white  spots,  which  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  air,  as  in  the  white  scales  of 
psoriasis ;  in  rare  instances  the  nail  assumes 
!i  general  opaque  whiteness.  These  changes 
may  occur  without  any  apparent  disease  in 
the  surrounding  tissues,  and  are  of  them- 
.selves  of  no  great  importance. 

2.  Texture. — Alterations  in  the  texture  of 
the  nail-substance  are  not  very  uncommon. 
Nails  are  sometimes  too  soft,  and  bend  too 
easily  under  pressure  ;  much  more  frequently 
they  are  too  brittle,  and  crack  and  break 
from  the  slightest  cause.  Associated  with 
this  latter  condition,  the  surface  of  the  nail 
usually  loses  its  smooth  and  polished  appear- 
ance, and  becomes  rough  and  eroded  as  if 
•superficially  worm-eaten. 

3.  For^n  and  growth  of  the  nail. — Any 
considerable  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
nail  is  generally  associated  either  with  injury, 
or  with  some  severe  disease  of  the  skin.  In 
some  instances  the  alteration  is  so  great  that 
the  nails  become  twisted  into  thick  curved 
cylinders,  and  resemble  horns  rather  than 
nails,  presenting  a  claw-like  appearance.  A 
^•ery  different  alteration  in  the  form  of  the 
nail  is  sometimes  met  with  in  cj^anosis  and 
some  other  diseases,  in  which  the  top  of  the 
fmger  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  nail  club- 
shaped.  The  growth  of  the  nail  is  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  general  state  of  health,  and 
during  a  period  of  illness  there  may  be  a 
deficient  formation  of  horny  matter,  which 
results  in  the  production  of  a  groove  across 
the  nail  ;  the  breadth  of  the  groove  will 
roughly  indicate  the  period  and  duration  of 
the  illness. 

4.  Development. — Congenital  malformation 


of  the  nails  is  rare.  As  already  stated,  there 
may  be  congenital  absence  of  nails.  There 
is  also  occasionally  met  with  the  bifid  or 
double  nail,  which  is  associated  with  a  broad- 
ening and  a  tendency  to  bifurcation  of  the 
distal  phalanx. 

5.  Parasitic  affections  of  the  nails. — See 
.  Tinea. 

I      B.  Diseases  of  the    Soft    Parts  in 

;  immediate  relation  with  the  Nail. — 

j  These  may  be  divided  into   three    principal 

I  groups  :    (1)    Those   forms   of    simple    skm- 

j  diseases  which  are  especially  liable  to  attack 

the  fingers,    such  as   eczema,  psoriasis,  and 

pityriasis   rubra ;    (2)    the   various    forms   of 

onychia,  including  those  which  result  from 

particular  occupations  or  from  syphilis  ;  and 

(3)  paronychia. 

1.  All  diseases  of  the  skin  which  affect 
the  tissues  in  immediate  relationship  to  the 
nails  are  apt  to  alter  the  growth  of  the  nail 
itself,  and  lead  to  those  changes  which  have 
already  been  referred  to;  moreover,  as  these 
maladies  are  fidly  described  elsewhere,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely 
refer  to  them  here. 

2.  Onychia. — Onychia  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  matrix.  It  is  met  with  of  a  somewhat 
severe  but  non-syphilitic  type  in  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  is  said  to  be  especially 
prevalent  in  the  flax-spinning  mills  of  Bel- 
fast. The  best  known  form  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  of  syjihilitic  origin.  It  is  met 
with  in  two  common  varieties.  The  first  or 
subacute  form  is  often  seen  in  congenital 
syphilis,  and  is  attended  with  pain,  redness, 
and  discharge  of  pus  around  the  nail,  and 
more  or  less  ulceration  of  the  matrix.  (2)  The 
second  variety  is  met  with  in  adults.  The 
nail  first  becomes  spotted  and  furrowed,  then 
gets  rotten  and  brittle  and  crumbles  away 
at  the  root,  so  as  to  leave  a  ragged  border 
attached  to  the  distal  portion  ;  the  free  edge 
and  margins  of  the  nail  also  suffer,  and 
become  broken  and  fissured. 

3.  Paronjchia. — Paronychia  or  whitlow  is 
an  acute  inflauunation  of  the  tissues  around 
the  nail.  It  is  attended  with  considerable 
pain. 

Two  forms  are  usually  described,  but  they 
do  not  differ  essentially  the  one  from  the 
other.  Both  are  really  traumatic,  and  depend 
on  the  inoculation  of  pus  or  some  septic 
matter  through  a  scratch  or  slight  injury  to 
the  skin.  As  a  consequence  of  this  inocula- 
tion the  distal  phalanx  becomes  swoUen  and 
painful,  and  a  bulla  or  pustule  may  form. 
Very  frequently  the  inflammation  of  one 
finger  is  followed  by  that  of  others,  probably 
also  from  inoculation. 

In  the  more  sevei-e  form  of  the  disease, 
when  septic  matter  has  been  introduced,  the 
inflammation  may  spread  up  tlie  finger,  and 
affect  the  lymphatics  and  tlie  lymphatic 
glands.  In  another  form  of  whitlow  the  in- 
flammation begins  in  the  sheath  of  the  flexor 
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tuiulon,  but  this  variety  belongs  to  the  depart- 
lufiit  of  sur-jer^'. 

Tkkatmknt. — As  diseases  of  the  nails  are 
fur  tlie  most  part  produced  by  various  affec- 
tions of  the  skiu  attaekiiif?  the  soft  tissues  in 
their  iiumodiate  neighbourhood, the  indication 
for  treatment  will,  of  course,  bo  the  cure  of 
the  [irimary  disease.  Although,  the  changes 
of  the  nail  being  slow,  the  defects  will  not 
pass  away  directly  the  disease  giving  rise  to 
them  has  been  cured,  yet  in  course  of  time 
the  nail  will  assume  its  normal  appearance. 
In  almost  all  acute  inriammations  water- 
dressings  or  po\iltict'S  are  suitable  at  an 
early  staije ;  this  may  bo  followed  up  by 
soothing  antiseptic  lotions  and  ointments.  In 
chronic  intlannnatioii  round  the  edge  of  the 
nail,  daily  painting  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
(if  silver  (gr.  10  ad  tl.  '^j.)  will  be  fomid  one 
of  the  most  useful  kinds  of  treatment. 

Where  an  ingrowing  nail  keeps  up  a 
paronychial  intlannnation,  the  body  of  the 
nail  sliould  be  thinned  by  scraping,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  pressure,  and  then  a  minute 
compress  of  cotton  wool  should  be  so  passed 
beneath  the  adjoining  part  of  the  nail  as 
to  direct  the  ingrowing  part  upwards  and 
outwards.  The  i)lan  of  scrajiing  the  nail 
thin  is  also  useful  when  a  sj)linter  or  some 
similar  foreign  body  has  run  immediately 
behind  the  nail  and  broken  otf,  and  thus 
become  embedded  under  it ;  in  this  case  the 
nail  should  be  scraped  very  thin  immediately 
over  the  splinter,  and  then  cut  through.  If 
this  is  done  carefuUj',  the  foreign  body  may 
be  removed  almost  without  giving  pain. 

In  subacute  onychia,  attended  with  ulcera- 
tion, a  dressing  of  powdered  nitrate  of  lead  has 
been  strongly  reconnnended.  The  treatment 
of  syphilitic  onychia  is  similar  to  that  adopted 
for  syphilitic  inHammatiotis  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.     See  Syphilis. 

In  all  the  milder  forms  of  whitlow  the  arm 
shoidd  be  placed  in  a  sling,  and  the  finger 
constantly  dressed  with  lint  kept  moist  with 
some  weak  antiseptic  lotion — a  boric-acid 
lotion  answers  the  purpose  very  well.  ^Vhen 
the  inflammation  has  a  little  subsided,  the 
linger  may  be  dressed  with  boric-acid  oint- 
ment. Tonics,  especially  cinchona  bark  or 
quinine,  should  be  given  internally.  All  the 
more  severe  forms  of  whitlow  require  surgical 
treatment.  Kobkht  Livei.ng. 

NAPLES,  in  South  Italy.— Change- 
able climate.  Mean  temperature,  winter, 
48°  F.  Cold  winds  in  spring.  See  Cli- 
MATF..  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

NARCOSIS       \  ,        ,     Tu  k^      A 

NARCOTISM  J   ('"'P'""".  I  benumb).— A 

condition  of  profound  insensibility,  due  to 
the  introduction  of  certain  poisons,  or  exces- 
sive doses  of  certain  drugs,  into  the  system, 
such  as  opium,  chloroform,  ether,  or  alcohol ; 
or  to  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  certain 
etTeta    alkaloidal    and    extractive    elements 
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which  should  have  been  excreted  by  the 
liver  or  kidneys,  e.g.  in  uriBinia,  or  of  other 
morbid  poisons.  See  Consciousness,  Dis^ 
orders  of;  Narcotics  ;  and  Ur.emia. 

NARCOTICS  [vapKoiD,  I  benumb).— 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Narcotiques  ;  Ger.  Narkoti>iche 
Mittcl. — Definitio.\. — Eeniedies  which  pro- 
mote or  artificially  imitate  the  natural  physio- 
logical processes  of  sleep  ;  but  which  in  large 
quantity  produce  complete  insensibility. 

Enu.meration. — A  convenient  division  of 
narcotics,  in  the  limited  sense  of  hypnotics, 
may  be  made  into  (1)  indirect  narcotics, 
which  include  in^Miy  soothing  and  hygienic 
conditions,  anod\nes,  Coiiium,  \-c. ;  and  (2) 
direct  narcotics,  of  whicli  Opium,  Chloral 
Hydrate,  Butyl  Chloral  Hydrate,  the  liro- 
mides  of  Potassium,  Ammonium  and  Sodium, 
Hyoscyamus,  Stramonium,  Belladonna,  Hop, 
Indian  Hemp,  Alcohol,  Digitalis,  Suljihonal, 
Paraldehyde,  .\mylene  Hydrate,  Metliylal, 
and  the  ana;stlietic  vapours  are  in  most 
general  use. 

Action. — The  indirect  class  of  narcotics 
have  no  primary  influence  over  the  cerebral 
circulation,  but  act  either  by  supplying 
warmth,  quiet,  and  other  tranquillising  ele- 
ments, or  by  removing  some  disturbing  cause 
which  renders  slee})  impossible.  We  know 
liow  powerfully  sleep  is  under  tlie  inflnenoe 
of  habit  and  regularity  ;  how  an  excess  of  heat 
or  cold,  an  inconveniently  placed  pillow,  or  a 
penetrating  beam  of  morning  light  may  often 
produce  more  or  less  restlessness ;  and  the 
insomnia  of  feebleness  or  exhaustion  may 
readily  yield  to  a  little  nourishment,  or  to  a 
■well-timed  dose  of  alcohol. 

Pain  is  probably  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  want  of  sleep ;  and  if  we  can  remove  this, 
sleep  usually  follows.  This  we  can  do  by 
removing  the  direct  cause — extracting  an 
aching  tooth,  opening  an  abscess,  giving  a 
dose  of  quinine,  or  checking  the  conductivity 
of  sensory  nerves  by  local  anipsihetics  or 
opium,  by  heat  or  cold,  by  electricity,  or  by 
forcible  stretching  of  the  nerve  itself.  Or  we 
may  interfere  with  the  reception  and  regis- 
tration of  the  painful  impression  at  head- 
quarters, by  the  use  of  some  of  the  direct 
narcotics,  which  either  produce  some  specific 
etl'ect  upon  the  cerebral  grej'  matter,  or  have 
a  decided  action  on  the  blood-sui)ply  of  the 
brain,  by  constricting  its  vessels,  and  produc- 
ing that  degree  of  amcmia  which  more  or  less 
suspends  its  functions,  and  causes  sleep.  In 
larger  doses,  however,  an  opposite  effect 
results,  and  we  then  see  the  cerebral  conges- 
tion, the  livid  face,  and  the  gradually  deepen- 
ing coma,  which  too  surely  indicate  the  fatal 
termination  of  opium-poisoning. 

Uses. — Enough  has  been  already  said  re- 
garding the  general  principles  on  which  we 
employ  indirect  narcotics ;  but  the  tact  and 
ingenuity  of  the  ])hj'sician  will  often  be 
severely  taxed  to  discover  the  precise  causa 
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on  which  the  want  of  sleep  depends.  "When 
remedies,  however,  of  the  more  domestic 
class  have  been  exhausted,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  di'ugs,  and  a  brief  resume  may 
now  be  given  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  those  retaedial  agents  the  soporific 
qualities  of  which  have  been  established  by 
experiment  and  experience. 

Opium  and  morphine  natiu'ally  stand  first, 
and  still  hold  their  place  as  our  most  potent 
and  reliable  narcotics,  all  the  more  valuable 
because,  almost  alone  in  their  class,  they  are 
also  endowed  with  powerful  anodyne  action, 
in  viitue  of  which  thej'  may  relieve  pain 
without  causing  sleep.  Valuable  as  it  is  in 
all  forms  of  insomnia,  opium  is  especially 
indicated  in  typhus  fever  and  other  acute 
disorders,  when  delirium  and  prolonged  wake- 
fulness seem  to  endanger  life.  The  principal 
drawback  to  opium  are  the  disturbances  of 
digestion  and  of  the  secretions  and  excretions 
attending  its  use,  and  the  fact  that  as  tolera- 
tion is  rapidly  established,  increasing  doses 
are  needed  to  check  the  comiteracting  in- 
fluence of  habit. 

Chloral  hj-drate  is  less  to  be  recommended 
in  acute  diseases,  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  cause  cardiac  failure,  but  it  is  of  essential 
service  in  simple  insomnia,  in  chronic  affec- 
tions where  the  prolonged  use  of  narcotics  is 
required,  and  in  delirium  tremens.  In  pre- 
scribing it  we  must  not  forget  its  weakening 
action  on  the  heart,  and  on  the  respiratory 
centre,  nor  the  petechial  and  other  skin- 
emiptions  which  have  been  described  as  fol- 
lowing its  use. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  peculiarly  well 
fitted  to  Boothe  the  brain  when  rendered 
irritable  by  over-work,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  very  uncertain  as  a  narcotic, 
and  is  apt  to  produce  eruptions  and  mus- 
cular weakness.     Sec  Beomism. 

Digitalis  is  of  use  when  flaccid  vessels 
permit  a  free  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain,  thus 
effectually  preventing  sleep  when  the  patient 
occupies  the  recumbent  posture,  the  tonic 
influence  of  the  drug  enabling  a  due  ainount 
of  cerebral  anaemia  to  be  obtained. 

Conium  may  prove  narcotic,  by  stilling 
the  disorderly  movements  of  chorea  or  of 
acute  mania. 

The  other  narcotics  may  be  tried  when  the 
more  potent  remedies  of  the  class  fail  or  lose 
their  power.  Of  those  which  have  been  more 
recently  introduced,  sulphonal  seems  the 
most  worthy  of  confidence.  Under  certain 
circumstances  a  combination  may  succeed 
better  than  simplicity.  Thus  chloral  hydrate 
and  bromide  of  potassium  are  more  valuable 
in  acute  mania  when  given  together  than 
alone ;  and  opium  and  tartar-emetic  are  well 
known  to  form  one  of  our  most  effectual 
means  of  dealing  with  some  of  those  very 
intractable  forms  of  sleeplessness  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  typhus. 

Egbert  Farquhakson. 


NATAL,  in   South    Africa.— Warm, 

but  healthy  climate,  with  hot,  wet  summers, 
and  dry,  clear  winters.  High  winds  from 
S.E.  and  N.W.  Soil,  sandstone  and  granite. 
See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

NAUHEIM,  in  Germany.— Gaseous 
thermal  salt  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

NAUSEA  (I'afif,  a  ship,  in  relation  to 
Bea-sickness). — A  feeling  of  sickness  or  incli- 
nation to  vomit,  generally  accompanied  by 
a  sense  of  disgust  or  loathing,  and  sometimes 
by  a  feeling  of  great  depression.  See  Sea- 
sickness ;  and  Vomiting. 

NAUSEANTS  (raCt,  a  ship).— Defini- 
TiON. — Agents  which  produce  the  feeling  of 
nausea. 

Enumeration. — The  principal  nauseants 
are  Warm  Water,  Tartar  Emetic,  Ipecacu- 
anha, Tobacco,  Squill,  and  Ajiomorphine. 

Action. — These  substances  produce  irrita- 
tion of  the  stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  general 
malaise,  enfeebled  circulation,  muscular 
weakness,  and  frequently  also  salivation  and 
sweating. 

Uses. — Nauseants  have  been  employed  to 
diminish  appetite,  in  the  hojie  of  causing  ab- 
sorption of  fatty  accumulations,  or  of  patho- 
logical deposits.  They  are  also  used  in  x^ro- 
ducing  relaxation  of  involuntary  muscular 
fibre,  and  thus  accelerating  the  passage  of 
calculi  through  the  bile-duct  or  the  ureters  ; 
and  occasionally  they  have  been  employed 
to  relax  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  in  labour. 
They  were  formerly  used  to  produce  relaxa- 
tion of  voluntarj'  muscles,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  reduction  of  dislocations,  or  to  sub- 
due the  paroxysms  of  delirium  or  mania. 
For  such  purposes,  however,  they  are  now 
replaced  by  anaesthetics  or  other  sedative 
measures.  They  are  still  used  to  excite 
sweating.  See  Diaphoretics  ;  and  Emetics. 
T.  Lauder  Brunton. 

NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS.  — iSee  My- 
opia; and  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

NECROBIOSIS  {vfKpoi,  a  dead  body; 
and  /ii'iiy,  life). — Molecular  death  of  a  tissue 
without  loss  of  continuity,  especially  seen  in 
the  various  forms  of  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion.    See  Atrophy  ;  and  Degeneration. 

NECROPSY  (i'€/cp(is-,  a  dead  body ;  and 
o\|/i$-,  a  view). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Necrojisie ;  Ger. 
Leiche7ischau. 

Definition. — The  inspection  and  exami- 
nation of  the  body  after  death. 

Method. — After  making  a  complete  in- 
spection of  the  body  externally,  and  noticing 
the  general  appearance,  rigor  mortix,  change 
of  colour — whether  partial  or  general,  oedema, 
marks  of  mjury,  and  other  jjoints,  a  "post- 
mortem examination  should  begin  with  the 
head,  or,  if  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  examined, 
with  the  spine. 
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Head.— To  open  the  head,  make  an  inci- 
sion ikAvn  to  the  boMO,iicro>s  the  vertex  from 
the  base  of  one  mastoid  process  to  the  other, 
and  reflect  the  scalj)  backwards  and  forwards  ; 
tlicu  divide  the  bone  all  ronnd  with  tlie  saw, 
betjiiniLng  in  front  a  little  above  the  level  of 
the  superciliary  ridge.  The  posterior  half  of 
this  section  should  make  an  angle  with  the 
anterior  half  by  being  brought  over  the  oc- 
cipital bono,  a  httle  behind  the  apex  of  the 
lambdiiidal  sntnre.  By  this  means  the  skull- 
cap will,  when  replaced,  rest  firndy  in  its 
position  without  slipping  back,  and  so  causing 
distigurenu-nt  of  tlie  forehead.  In  cas(!s  of 
fracture  of  the  skull  the  section  should  be 
completed  with  the  saw,  care  being  taken 
not  to  wound  the  dura  mater.  Under  other 
circimistances  the  inner  table  may  be  con- 
veniently di\idcd  with  a  chisel  and  mallet. 
The  skull-cap  must  now  be  forcibly  dragged 
off;  if  very  adherent  to  the  dura  mater,  a 
long  flexible  spatula  may  be  introduced  be- 
tween them,  and  separation  thus  eti'ected. 

In  young  subjects  before  the  sutures  and 
fontaiu'Ues  are  united,  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  dura  mater  and  skull-ca])  together,  by 
dividing  the  former  with  blunt  -  pointed 
scissors  in  a  line  with  the  section  through 
the  bone,  and  then  cutting  through  the  falx 
at  its  anterior  and  posterior  attachments. 

The  longitudinal  sinus  may  now  be  opened 
and  examined.  The  dura  mater  sliould  next 
be  divided  on  each  side  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors,  or  on  the  level  of  the  section  through 
the  bone,  and  the  two  lateral  Hiips  turned  up  ; 
then  the  falx  should  be  cut  near  its  anterior 
attachment,  and  the  whole  membrane  drawn 
backwards  off  the  hemispheres.  The  brain 
must  now  be  removed;  a  long  narrow  scalpel 
being  used  to  cut  through  the  nerves  and 
vessels,  whilst  the  tentorium  is  most  safely 
divided  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.  The 
spinal  cord  should  be  cut  across  as  low  as 
possible.  Any  fluid  present  at  the  base  of 
the  skull  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  syringe 
and  measured. 

Brain.  — \hcr  examining  the  pia  mater,  it 
should  be  entirely  stripped  off,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain  examined.  It  should  then 
be  placed  on  its  base,  and,  if  very  soft,  sup- 
ported by  a  towel  wrapped  round  it.  A 
horizontal  incision  should  be  carried  through 
each  cerebral  hemisjihere,  on  a  level  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  callosum, 
from  within  outwards,  not  quite  reaching  the 
surface,  so  as  to  leave  the  hemispheres  still 
attached  to  the  rest  of  the  brain.  These 
should  be  turned  aside,  and  numerous  vertical 
incisions  made  in  the  upturned  surface.  Each 
lateral  ventricle  should  then  be  opened  by  a 
vertical  incision  through  its  roof,  and  any 
lluid  contents  withdrawn  by  a  syringe.  The 
fornix  should  now  be  divided  in  front,  and 
with  the  septum  and  corpus  callosum  turned 
backwards.  The  velum  interpositum  and 
choroid  plexus  being 'reflected  in  a  similar 


manner,  numerous  longitudinal  incisions 
should  be  made  in  the  corpora  striata  and 
th'.jami  optici,  and  m  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina.  An  incision  should  now  be  made 
through  the  superior  vermiform  process  of 
the  cerebellum,  so  as  to  lay  open  the  fourth 
ventricle.  The  cerebellum  maybe  examined 
by  making  parallel  incisions  on  each  side 
through  its  lobes,  not  quite  detaching  the 
sections.  The  brain  may  now  be  folded  to- 
gether again,  and  the  niider  surface  turned 
up  and  examined.  Incisions  should  be  made 
into  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebral  lobes, 
and  into  the  crura  and  pons ;  and  the  medulla 
divided  transversely  at  different  levels. 
Softened  portions  should  be  tested  with  a 
stream  of  water;  and  parts  reserved  for 
microscopical  examination  at  once  placed  in 
a  hardening  solution,  such  as  chromic  acid 
(1  per  cent ). 

A  method  of  examining  the  cerebrum  pre- 
ferable to  the  above,  when  it  is  desired  to 
determine  accurately  the  exact  seat  of  lesions, 
is  the  one  recommended  by  Dr.  Pitres. 

The  cerebral  hemispheres,  having  been 
separated  and  stripped  of  their  pia  mater, 
are  divided  into  three  portions  by  two  trans- 
verse vertical  incisions,  the  first  passing 
about  two  inches  in  front  of  the  fissure  of 
Iiolando.  the  second  a  little  less  than  half  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  internal  perpendicular 
fissure,  the  occipito-parietal  fissure  of  Huxley, 
which  divides  the  parietal  from  the  occipital 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cerebrum  wiU 
thus  be  divided  into  three  portions,  an  an- 
terior or  prefrontal,  a  middle  or  fronto- 
parietal, and  a  posterior  or  occipital.  The 
first  and  last  portions  correspond  to  the  non- 
excitable  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  lesions  of 
which  do  not  cause  either  motor  or  sensory 
disturbances.  The  middle  region,  on  the  con- 
trary, comprises  the  corpus  striatum  and 
optic  thalamus,  and  the  cortical  motor  zone. 

This  central  portion  may  be  best  examined 
by  making  four  vertical  sections  by  incisions 
parallel  to  the  fissure  of  Kolando.  The  first, 
or  pediculo-frontal  section,  is  ujade  by  an 
incision  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  fissure  of  Iiolando,  dividing  the 
second  and  third  frontal  convolutions  close 
to  their  insertion  into  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution.  This  section  will  especially 
comprise  the  third  frontal  convolution.  On  its 
surface  are  seen  sections  of  the  three  frontal 
convolutions,  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Keil,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
orbitar  convolutions,  the  caudate  and  lenti- 
cular nuclei  of  the  coi^pus  striatum  separated 
by  the  internal  cajisule. 

The  second,  or  frontal  section,  is  made  by 
an  incision  at  the  level  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution.  Its  surfiice  displays  a 
section  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
in  all  its  extent,  the  convolutions  of  the 
si)henoidal  lobe,  the  island  of  Reil,  the  ex- 
ternal capsule  and  the  claustrimi,  the  caudate 
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nucleus,  the  lenticular  nucleus  at  its  thickest 
part,  and  the  optic  thalamus. 

The  third,  or  parietal  section,  is  made  by 
an  incision  carried  through  the  ascending 
parietal  convolution.  It  much  resembles  the 
former,  but  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  the 
elaustrum  are  divided  where  they  are 
smaller. 

The  fourth,  or  pediculo-parietal  section,  is 
made  by  an  incision  about  an  inch  behind 
the  tissure  of  Rolando  at  the  level  of  the  foot 
of  the  parietal  lobules,  and  passes  through 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  optic  thalanms. 
The  lenticular  ganglion  is  no  longer  visible  ; 
the  corona  radiata  is  divided  in  the  region 
where  lesions  produce  hemianiesthesia. 

By  means  of  these  sections  the  exact  rela- 
tions of  lesions  of  the  cerebrum  can  be  made 
out  with  nnich  greater  accuracy  than  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  examination. 

Base  of  Skull,  Orbit,  and  Internal  Ear. — 
The  base  of  the  skull  and  its  sinuses  may 
now  be  examined.  In  cases  of  fracture,  the 
dura  mater  should  be  carefully  strijiped  off, 
so  as  to  expose  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The 
contents  of  the  oi'bit  may  be  examined  by 
removing  its  roof.  The  tympanum  can  be 
opened  by  cutting  through  with  a  chisel  the 
plate  of  l(one  forming  its  roof.  This  is  situ- 
ated on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone,  just  in  front  of  the  eminence  of  the 
superior  senMcircular  canal.  To  examine 
the  internal  ear  the  petrous  bone  must  be 
removed.  Tliis  is  best  done  by  two  con- 
verging incisions  made  with  a  saw,  and  then 
separating  its  apex  from  the  sphenoid  and 
occipital  bones  with  the  chisel. 

Spinal  Cord. — To  examine  the  spinal  cord 
the  body  must  be  turned  on  its  face,  with  the 
head  hanging  over  the  table,  and  a  block 
placed  under  the  chest.  An  incision  nmst  be 
made  over  the  vertebral  spines  from  the  top 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  and  the  verte- 
bral arches  laid  bare.  These  are  best  divided 
\\itli  the  rachitome,  a  double  semicircular 
saw,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  short  common 
saw  may  be  used,  or  a  chisel  and  mallet 
or  a  bone  forceps.  The  cord  should  be  re- 
moved in  its  tube  of  dura  rnater,  the  latter 
being  held  by  the  forceps,  and  care  taken  not 
to  bend  the  cord  abrujjtly.  The  dura  mater 
should  then  be  slit  open  with  blunt-pointed 
scissors  along  its  anterior  and  posterior  sur- 
faces, and  the  cord  examined,  with  as  little 
handhng  as  iiossible,  by  means  of  transverse 
sections  made  with  a  sharp  scalpel.  For 
microsco2)ical  examination  the  cord  may  be 
placed  in  spirit  for  about  twent3'-four  hom-s  ; 
and  then,  after  removal  of  its  membranes, 
cut  into  lengths,  and  transferred  to  a  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid. 

A  method  of  opening  the  spinal  canal  from 
the  front,  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the 
Jibove,  is  practised  at  Vienna  and  many 
places  on  the  Continent.  The  instruments 
used  are  a  strong  knife-shaped  chisel,  with 


a  cutting  beak,  and  a  mallet.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera, 
the  beak  of  the  chisel  is  introditced  into  the 
lowest  intervertebral  foramen,  and  by  suc- 
cessive blows  of  the  mallet  the  pedicles  of 
the  vertebrae  are  cut  through  on  each  side 
and  the  canal  exposed  by  removing  the 
bodies.  In  this  way  great  disfigurement  of 
the  body  and  soiling  of  the  table  and  linen 
are  avoided,  and  the  spinal  ganglia  are  more 
easily  examined. 

Thorax  and  Abdomen. — The  thorax  and 
abdomen  should  now  be  examined.  It  is 
better  to  lay  the  abdominal  cavity  fully  open 
before  removing  the  stermnn.  In  cutting 
through  the  first  rib,  and  disarticulating  the 
clavicle,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  innominate  vein.  By  using  cutting 
pliers,  which  should  be  directed  so  as  to  cut 
obliquely  through  the  rib  into  the  articulation, 
all  danger  is  avoided. 

If  much  ascites  is  present,  the  belly  should 
be  tapped  before  laying  open  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  So,  if  either  pleura  be  full  of  fluid, 
which  wiU  be  shown  bj'  its  pouring  out  when 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  cut  through, 
sufficient  should  be  drawn  off  with  a  syringe 
to  prevent  any  overHow  when  the  sternum  is 
removed. 

The  lungs  should  now  be  drawn  out  of  the 
chest,  adhesions  separated,  and  their  posterior 
surfaces  examined.  The  contents  of  the 
mediastimun  should  next  be  mspected,  and 
the  pericardium  opened.  If  the  case  be  one 
of  thoracic  aneurysm,  mediastinal  tumour,  or 
malformation  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
the  heart  and  lungs  should  be  removed  to- 
gether. Otherwise,  the  heart  may  be  first 
removed  and  examined. 

Heart. — The  auricles  should  be  laid  freely 
open  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  by  an  incision 
joining  the  mouths  of  the  great  veins  and 
carried  to  the  extremity  of  the  auricular  ap- 
pendage. The  competency  of  the  valves 
may  then  be  tested.  All  clots  must  first  be 
removed,  the  heart  held  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  water  poured  into  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  successively,  the  semilunar 
valves  being  held  back  with  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  to  allow  the  ventricle  to  become 
filled  ;  on  looking  into  the  auricles  the  com- 
petency of  the  aiu'iculo-ventrictilar  valves 
may  be  estimated.  To  test  the  semilunar 
valves  an  opening  must  be  made  into  each 
ventricle ;  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta 
cut  sufficiently  short  to  enable  the  valves  to 
be  clearly  seen ;  and  then  water  poured  into 
these  two  vessels  successively,  and  the  vahes 
looked  at  from  above.  The  right  ventricle 
may  now  be  opened.  The  left  forefinger 
should  be  introduced  through  the  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle 
divided  with  bhmt-pointed  scissors  into  the 
artery,  the  point  of  the  scissors  being  guided 
by  the  left  forefinger  to  the  junction  of  the 
valves.      The   pulmonary    artery    and    aorta 
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should  tlieii  be  separated  as  much  as  possible, 
aiid  the  lelt  vi'iitride  opened  iu  a  similar 
manner  alonj,'  its  anterior  wall,  the  left  fore- 
liufjer  as  belore  f^uiding  the  scissors  to  the 
point  of  junction  of  the  semilunar  valves. 
The  incision  nnist  be  carried  close  to  the 
ventricular  septum,  and  the  septum  between 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arlerv,  but  without 
cutting;  the  latter.  The  most  accurate  way 
of  nieasurinj^  the  capacitj'  of  the  orifices  is  to 
pass  throuf,'h  them  fjradualed  balls  fixed  on 
rods,  in  default  of  which  the  fingers  may  be 
used. 

Lungs. — To  remove  the  lungs,  the  trachea 
nnisl  be  cut  across  at  the  root  of  the  neck, 
and  well  drawn  forwards  by  inserting  the 
middle  finger  into  the  lower  end,  and  the 
other  fingers  on  each  side  behind  the  bifui  ca- 
tion, care  being  taken  not  to  cut  theojsophagus. 

To  examine  the  lungs,  if  the  lobes  are 
firmly  bound  together  by  adhesions,  it  is 
best  to  carry  an  incision  in  a  vertical  trans- 
verse plane  from  the  outer  border  inwards 
towards  the  root.  Further  incisions  may  be 
made  parallel  to  the  first,  in  front  and  behind 
it.  Cuts  made  in  this  direction  lie  in  the 
plane  of  the  large  vessels  and  air-tubes. 

If  the  lobes  are  separate,  the  incisions 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  give  the  largest 
possible  sectional  area.  The  lower  lobe,  as 
before,  should  be  cut  from  without  inwards, 
but  it  is  usually  more  convenient  to  com- 
mence the  incision  for  the  upper  lobe  bv 
entering  the  knife  in  the  septum  between  it 
and  the  lower,  and  carrying  the  incision 
midway  between  its  root  and  its  external 
surface.  The  vessels  and  bronchi  should  be 
slit  up  by  probe-pointed  scissors. 

Lori/nx  and  Phari/tix. — To  remove  the 
larynx  and  pharynx,  the  incision  in  the  neck 
must  be  carried  up  to  the  chin ;  the  floor  of 
the  month  ojjcned  from  below  ;  the  left  fore- 
finger introduced,  and  used  to  depress  the 
tongue;  a  long  narrow  scalpel  introduced 
above  the  finger,  and  carried  along  each  side 
of  the  ranuis  of  the  jaw- ;  the  tongue  then 
drawn  down  under  the  chin ;  and  the  soft 
palate  and  pharynx  divided  transversely. 
The  pharynx  and  larynx  should  then  be 
opened  along  their  posterior  walls. 

Intestines. — In  examining  the  abdomen  it 
is  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  intes- 
tines. The  large  intestines  should  be  divided 
between  two  ligatures  below  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  and  drawn  out.  cutting  the  mesentery 
close  to  the  bowel.  This  process  should  be 
continued  till  the  duodenum  is  reached,  when 
it  ma_v  be  again  tied  and  cut.  The  intestine 
should  be  opened  along  the  line  of  attach- 
ment of  the  mesentery. 

Sj)lccn. — The  spleen  may  next  be  examined. 
It  should  be  drawn  forwards  out  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  cut 
through.  It  should  then  be  laid  on  its  hilum 
and  bisected  by  a  cut  carried  through  the  organ 
midway  between  this  and  its  outer  aspect. 


!  Stomach. — The  stomach  should  next  be 
removed.    A  double  ligature  should  be  placed 

j  round  the  duodenum  about  two  inches  below 

,  the  pylorus,  and  another  one  round  the  lower 
end  of  the  cesophagus,  and   these  tubes  cut 

I  through,  so  as  to  remove  the  stomach  with- 
onc  the  escape  of  its  contents.  If  required 
for  chemical  analysis,  the  contents  should  be 
emptied  into  a  glass  vessel,  by  removing  the 
oesophageal  ligature. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  lay  open  the 
stomach  along  its  lesser  curvature,  Irom  the 

I  oesophagus  to  the  duodenum ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  better  to  carry  the  incision  along 
the  greater  curvature,  for,  as  ulcers  and 
cancers  are  more  frequently  situated  near 
the  lesser  curvature,  this  incision  is  more 
likely  to  avoid  cutting  through  them. 

Unless  required  for  chemical  analysis,  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  washed  by  a 
geinle  stream  of  water  and  then  examined. 

Pancreas.  —  After  the  removal  of  the 
stomach  the  pancreas  maj'  be  conveniently 
examined.  Before  separating  it  from  the 
duodentnn  the  condition  of  its  duct  should 
be  ascertained. 

Liver. — In  all  cases  of  jaundice  the  liver 
and  duodenum  should  be  removed  together, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  bile-duct  intact.  In  re- 
moving the  liver  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
injure  the  right  suprarenal  capsule,  which  is 
in  close  contact  and  otten  adherent.  In  test- 
ing the  perviousness  of  the  bile-ducts  it  is 
better  not  to  stjuee/.e  the  gall-bladder,  as  this 
will  often  overcome  an  obstruction,  but  to 
open  the  duct  with  scissors,  and  observe  the 
colour  of  the  lining  membrane  below  an  ob- 
struction. This  will  be  found  unstained  by 
bile. 

To  examine  the  interior  of  the  liver  a 
number  of  vertical  incisions  should  be  made 
through  the  organ,  extending  nearly  to  the 
posterior  border.  The  thickness  of  the  cap- 
sule, appearance  of  the  surface,  and  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  and  dncts  on  section 
should  be  carefully  noted.  The  gall-bladder 
should  also  be  opened  up,  and  its  contents 
and  inner  surface  observed. 

Snj>rarcnal  Cai)sules. — In  cases  of  Addi- 
son's disease  the  suprarenal  capsules  should 
be  removed  united  with  the  semilunar  ganglia 
and  solar  plexus. 

Gcnito-urinari/  Organs.— In  all  cases  of 
urinary  obstruction  the  kidnejs,  ureters,  and 
bladder  should  be  removed  in  connexion. 
The  pelvic  organs  may  be  removed  en  masse 
by  carrying  a  large  knife  all  round  the  pelvic 
walls,  and  drawing  the  viscera  upwards  and 
backwards.  As  much  of  the  urethra  as  may 
be  required  can  be  pulled  back  mider  the 
pubic  arch.  The  urethra  and  bladder  should 
be  opened  with  scissors  along  their  upper 
wall. 

The  uterus  may  be  examined  by  intro- 
ducing one  blade  of  a  pair  of  probe-pointed 
scissors  through  the  os ;  making  an  incisioD 
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through  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  to  the 
fundus  ;  and  carrying  this  on  each  side  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  which 
will  be  studied  along  with  the  ovaries. 

The  kidney  may  be  bisected  by  an  incision 
through  it  from  the  convex  border  to  the 
hilum ;  the  capsule  should  then  be  stripped 
off,  its  thickness  and  degree  of  adhesion 
being  noticed ;  and  the  state  of  the  surface  of 
the  kidney,  both  external  and  on  section, 
carefully  observed.  W.  Cayley. 

NECROSIS  {ffKpos,  a  dead  body).— 
The  absolute  death  of  a  circumscribed  por- 
tion of  any  tissue ;  but  the  phrase  is  usually 
associated  with  death  of  bone.  See  Bone, 
Diseases  of. 

NEGRO  LETHARGY.— Synon.  :  The 

Sleejiing  Sickness  of  the  Congo ;  Maladie 
du  Sommeil;  Nelavane;  Dddane. 

Definition. — An  endemic  disease  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  affecting  the  central  ner- 
vous system  ;  characterised  by  slowly  deve- 
loped and  increasing  muscular  debility,  torpor 
and  somnolence  ;  and  terminating,  after  a 
variable  period  of  months  or  years,  in  death. 
Geographical  Distribution. — This  disease 
is  confined  to  certain  circumscribed  districts 
of  the  hot,  damp  part  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  lying  between  Senegambia  and  Lo- 
anda.  How  far  it  extends  into  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  not  known  ;  that  it  occurs 
as  high  up  the  Congo  as  the  hilly  district 
below  Stanley  Pool  is  well  ascertained. 
Formerly  it  was  common  as  an  imported 
disease  among  the  negroes  in  the  West  India 
Islands ;  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  it  is  unknown  there.  Cases  have 
occurred  in  England  also  in  West  Coast 
negroes.  A  striking  peculiarity  about  the 
disease  is  that  it  may  remain  latent  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  not  declare  itself  until 
years  after  the  endemic  area  has  been 
quitted.  According  to  the  natives,  the  lia- 
bility continues  for  seven  years. 

jEtiology. — Sleeping  sickness  has  been 
attributed,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  such  as  excessive  venery, 
excessive  spirit-drinking,  particular  kinds  of 
food,  poisoning,  malaria,  hereditary  and  racial 
proclivity,  and  so  forth.  None  of  these,  on 
investigation,  can  be  found  to  account  for 
it.  There  are  some  grounds,  however,  for 
suspecting  that  it  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  recently  discovered  blood-worm, 
Filaria  sangitinis-liominis  pcrstans.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  this  parasite  has  been  found 
in  the  blood  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  has  been  properly  searched 
for.  Such  a  cause  would  explain  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  endemicity  of  the  disease,  and 
also  the  singular  liability  to  its  development 
years  after  the  victim  has  left  the  endemic 
are8i. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Records  of 
post-mortem  examinations  are  contradictory ; 


and  hitherto  nothing  has  been  discovered  in 
the  brain  or  elsewhere  to  exj^lain  the  symp- 
toms. 

Symptoms. — Negro  lethargy  attacks  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  ;  it  is  stated  to  have  a 
predilection  for  the  young,  vigorous,  and 
intelligent  of  about  eighteen  or  twent}'.  It 
commences  insidiously  with  lassitude,  mus- 
cular and  intellectual  debility,  often  morose- 
ness,  and  an  irresistible  tendency  to  fall 
asleep  at  unwonted  times  and  even  while 
at  work.  Dull  headache  is  sometimes  com- 
plained of,  but  not  always.  A  tottering  and 
unsteady  gait,  as  if  from  weakness,  is  a  fre- 
quent and  early  symptom,  as  is  also  a  pecu- 
liar and  pathognomonic  fades  :  the  upper 
eyelids  droop  as  if  weighed  down  by  sleep, 
the  eyes  are  lustreless  and  the  face  putty, 
and  the  expression  is  sad  or  taciturn.  Tfie 
memory  becomes  weak  and  the  senses  dull. 
Little  by  little,  sometimes  interrupted  by 
deceptive  periods  of  arrest  or  improvement, 
the  state  of  torpor  becomes  intensified,  so 
that  after  a  time  sleep  is  nearly  continuous  ; 
or,  if  not  asleep,  the  patient  will  lie  with 
closed  eyes  in  an  apathetic  condition  from 
which  he  can  be  roused  with  difficulty.  He 
may  generally  be  got  to  reply  to  questions, 
but  he  is  unable  to  sustain  a  conversation, 
and  speedily  relapses  into  his  habitual  state 
of  lethargy.  At  this  stage,  were  he  not 
roused  to  take  food  he  would  starve  to  death ; 
even  after  being  roused  up,  so  great  is  the 
somnolence  that  he  may  fall  asleep  again  in 
the  act  of  conveying  food  to  his  mouth  or 
during  mastication.  There  may  be  some 
evening  rise  of  temperature ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  skin  is  abnormally  cold,  the 
patient  evidently  feeling  chilly  and  liking  to 
lie  asleep  in  the  hot  sun.  Examination  fails 
to  detect  any  disease  of  the  thoracic  or  abdo- 
minal viscera  ;  the  fundus  oculi  is  healthy  ; 
and  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes  are 
preserved.  Although  appetite  and  digestion 
generally  continue  unimpaired,  towards  the 
end  of  the  disease  the  body  wastes ;  the 
sphincters  may  fail  to  act ;  and  extensive  bed- 
sores may  form.  Limited  areas  of  skin  may 
become  anai'sthetic.  Muscular  tremor  is  fre- 
quently noted;  and  as  the  disease  advances, 
localised  muscular  spasms  or  more  general 
convulsions  may  supervene.  Death  may 
occur  during  one  of  these  convulsions,  or  it 
may  be  brought  about  by  simple  inanition 
or  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  A  certain 
proportion  of  cases  exhibit  maniacal  symp- 
toms at  an  early  stage  ;  these  may  subside, 
or  recur,  or  persist  for  a  variable  period  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  characteristic 
somnolence.  Enlargement  of  the  cervical 
glands,  of  the  salivary  glands  with  a  degree 
of  salivation,  and  an  itching  papular  or 
papulo-vesicular  eruption  on  the  chest  and 
limbs  are  common  occurrences. 

The  symptoms  described  are  not  all 
present   in   every  case,   and   the   individual 
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features  vary  much  in  different  instances,  in 
degree  and  combination  and  rate  of  pro- 
gress. Progress  may  be  rapid  or  slow,  so 
that  the  duration  of  sleeping  sickness  is 
vivriously  stated  at  from  four  or  five  months 
to  as  many  years.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which  recovery  seemed  to  take  place,  to  be 
followed,  however,  almost  invariably,  sooner 
or  later,  by  relapse  and  death.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, indeed,  if  permanent  recovery  ever  really 
does  take  place.  The  negro  smitten  with 
sleeping  sickness  considers  himself  and  is 
looked  on  by  his  companions  as  doomed. 

In  the  districts  in  which  this  disease 
occurs  the  distribution  of  the  cases  appears 
to  be  most  capricious.  A  dozen  negroes  may 
be  sleeping  to  death  in  one  village,  whilst 
the  neighbouring  villages  are,  and  continue 
to  be,  entirely  exempt  or  only  sliglitly 
affected.  Similarly,  it  seems  to  cling  to 
particular  houses  and  families,  and  thereby 
ac(piires  a  false  appearance  of  heredity.  So 
terrible  are  its  visitations,  that  whole  villages 
are  decimated  by  it,  and  entire  districts 
abandoned  from  the  fear  of  it  by  their  panic- 
stricken  inhabitants. 

Diagnosis. — Negro  lethargy  has  been  con- 
fjunded  with  beriberi,  a  disease  also  en- 
demic on  the  West  Coast.  Attention  to  the 
following  points  should  prevent  this  mistake. 
Beriberi  is  characterised  by  a  more  rapid  in- 
cidence ;  by  ))re-tibial  a-dema  or  varying  de- 
grees of  general  anasarca ;  numbness  over 
the  tibiae  and  elsewhere ;  muscular  hyper- 
esthesia, especially  of  the  calves  of  the  legs ; 
breathlessness  and  palpitation  ;  irregular 
bruits  over  the  heart ;  more  or  less  of  a 
straddling  gait;  usually  absence  of  knee-jerk; 
quickly  developed  atrophy  of  groups  of  mus- 
cles ;  and  other  symptoms  which  point  to  its 
being  dependent  on  a  multiple  peripheral 
neuritis.  In  sleeping  sickness,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  symptoms  are  absent;  and  the 
characteristic  somnolence  and  lethargy  and 
other  features  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  a 
disease  affecting  only  the  central  nervous 
system. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  has  been  found 
to  be  of  any  real  and  lasting  service  in  negro 
lethargy.  If  in  the  future  it  should  turn  out 
that  Filaria  perstans  is  in  etiological  rela- 
tionship to  the  disease,  nmch  may  be  ex- 
pected from  an  intelligent  prophylaxis ;  for, 
in  this  case,  attention  to  the  water-supply, 
boiling  or  filtration  of  suspected  water,  and 
the  thorough  cooking  of  everything  likely 
to  convey  the  parasite,  would  be  rewarded 
by  immunity  from  the  disease  and  perhaps 
its  disappearance  from  the  districts  at  present 
affected.  Patrick  Manson. 

NENNDORF,  in  Prussia  (Hesse).— 

Cold  sulphur  waters. 

NEOPLASMS  (if'or,  new ;  and  TrXao-o-co, 
I  mould). — A  term  for  new-grosvths.  See 
Tumours. 
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NEPHRALGIA  {^((fiiiui,  the  kidney; 
and  (TAyov,  paini. — Dkkinitios. — An  affection 
of  the  nerves  of  the  kithiey,  unattended  by 
any  evident  anatomical  lesion  ;  characterised 
by  the  occurrence  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney,  sometimes  periodic,  often  accompanj"- 
ing  exhaustion,  but  without  any  morbid 
changes  in  the  urine. 

/Etiology. — Exhaustion,  exposure  to  cold, 
malarious  poison,  and  the  nervous,  rheu- 
matic, or  gouty  constitutions,  are  to  be  ranked 
amongst  the  chief  causes  of  nephralgia.  It 
is  probable  that  the  pains  in  the  kidney  due 
to  the  presence  of  calculi  in  its  pelvis  are  at 
times  of  a  purely  neuralgic  character. 

Symptoms. — Neuralgic  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney  is  sometimes  paroxysmal  and 
very  intense,  at  other  times  more  continued 
and  less  severe.  It  is  frequently  periodic, 
and  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  patient  is 
exhausted,  or  in  a  state  of  nervous  depression. 
It  is  unattended  by  any  change  in  the  quan- 
tity or  appearance  of  the  urine,  and  the  pain 
does  not  tend  to  dart  down  in  the  direction 
of  the  ureter,  while  tender  spots  may  generally 
be  discovered  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
spinal  column. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  with  which  ne- 
phralgia is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  is  renal 
calculus.  The  points  upon  which  reUance  is 
to  be  placed  in  making  the  diagnosis  are  the 
exact  seat  of  the  pain,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  spreads ;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
tender  spots  in  the  lumbar  region ;  and  the 
condition  of  the  urine.  In  renal  calculus  the 
urine  is  commonly,  or  at  least  occasionally, 
bloody,  and  contains  crystals  or  groups  of 
crystals,  or  minute  calculi,  while  in  nephralgia 
it  is  natural. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  nephralgia  is 
favourable. 

Treatment. — The  severity  of  the  pain  may 
be  such  as  to  demand  subcutaneous  injection 
of  morphine.  The  most  valuable  remedy  for 
cure  is  quinine,  which  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  grains  two  or 
tliree  times  in  the  course  of  the  daj'.  Iron, 
arsenic,  chloride  of  ammonium,  acupuncture, 
or  Corrigan's  cautery  may  be  employed  in 
suitable  cases,  if  the  quinine  fail. 

T.  Grainger  Stewart. 

NEPHRITIC  COLIC  iu((Pp6s,  the  kid- 
ney).— A  synonym  for  renal  colic,  an  affec- 
tion which  is  usually  due  to  the  presence 
or  passage  of  a  renal  calculus.  See  Renal 
Calculus. 

NEPHRITIS  (.f(^/jdc,  the  kidney).— A 
general  term  for  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
See  Bright's  Disease  ;  and  Kidneys,  Dis- 
eases of. 

NERIS,  in  France  (Allier).— Feebly 
mineralised,  alkaline,  saline  thermal  waters. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 
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NERVES,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 

Maladies  dcs  Ncrfs ;  Ger.  Ncrvenhrank- 
lieiten. — Nerves,  in  their  origin,  course,  and 
distribution,  are  connected  with  the  several 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  are  con- 
sequently affected  in  various  ways  when  such 
parts  are  disordered  or  diseased.  But,  besides 
such  secondari/  derangements,  nerves  are  sub- 
ject to  many  morbid  conditions  which  affect 
them  primarily.  In  the  case  of  certain 
classes  of  nerves,  connected  with  special 
functions,  the  effe:ts  produced  by  disease  are 
at  once  so  distinct  and  so  important,  that 
they  require  separate  consideration.  Such, 
for  examjile,  are  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  hypo- 
glossal, olfactory,  optic,  phrenic,  pneunio- 
gastric,  spinal -accessory,  sixth  and  third 
cranial  nerves,  the  morbid  conditions  of 
which  will  be  found  fully  discussed  under 
their  respective  headings.  Again,  certain 
forms  of  congestion  or  inflammation  (wliether 
occurring  in  the  subjects  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
malaria,  plumbism,  syphilis,  or  in  other  states), 
when  they  affect  important  nerves,  cause 
symptoms  of  a  character  so  marked,  either 
in  their  progress  or  distribution  or  by  their 
severity,  as  to  deserve  a  special  designation, 
and  to  demand  separate  description  {see  In- 
tercostal Neuralgia;  Neuritis;  Sciatica; 
and  Tic-l)ouLouREUx).  In  these  and  in  other 
aUied  instances  the  prominent  symptoms  are 
referable  to  funetional  disturbances  of  the 
nerves.  In  another  class  of  cases  similar 
phenomena  originate  in  interference  with  the 
general  nutrition,  in  disease  of  the  nervous 
centres,  or  by  reflex  action ;  and  these  phe- 
nomena will  be  foimd  discussed  in  the  articles 
upon  Convulsions,  Neuralgia,  &c. 

In  this  place  there  remain  for  special  con- 
sideration the  following  subjects :  (1)  the 
effects  of  injuries  of  nerves ;  (2)  the  most 
common  morbid  growths  involving  nerves, 
which  are  generally  known  as  neuromata; 
and  (B)  the  effect  of  cutting  or  stretching 
nerves  regarded  as  a  means  of  treatment. 

1.  Nerves,  Injuries  of. — Nerves  may 
be  divided  accidentally  either  by  tearing  or 
cutting,  or  surgically  during  an  operation,  or 
for  the  relief  of  pain  or  resection  of  tumours. 
The  nerves  most  frequently  divided  accident- 
ally are  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  especi- 
ally the  ulnar,  and  the  median  just  above  tlie 
wrist-joint.  The  injury  is  verj'  often  caused 
by  broken  glass. 

Sometimes,  besides  being  wholly  or  par- 
tially divided,  nerves  may  be  bruised,  or 
have  embedded  in  their  substance  particles  of 
friable  foreign  bodies,  such  as  glass  or  slate. 
Fractures  of  the  humerus  at  the  upper  or 
lower  third  are  not  uncommonly  complicated 
with  injury  of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  by  the 
sharp  edge  of  one  of  the  fragments ;  for  the 
nerve  passes  spirally  round  and  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  humerus,  first  on  the  inner, 
then  on  the  hinder,  and  near  the  elbow  at 
the  outer  aspect  of  the  bone. 


Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  division 
of  a  nerve  are  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles, 
and  of  sensation  in  the  skin,  supplied  by  the 
branches  of  the  injured  nerve.  The  complete 
or  the  partial  division  may  be  diagnosed  by 
the  more  or  less  complete  interruption  of 
their  functions.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  often  not  complete 
anaesthesia,  and  that  the  state  of  the  muscles 
is  more  important  than  is  the  loss  of  sen- 
sation. 

In  addition  to  the  paralysis  of  motion  and 
sensation,  various  changes  soon  occur  in  the 
parts  cut  off  from  the  nerve-centres,  and 
supplj'  further  and  valuable  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

The  muscles  atrophy  with  great  rapidity, 
and  in  many  cases  shrink  so  as  to  cause 
various  deformities.  In  other  cases  defor- 
mity results  from  the  unbalanced  active  con- 
traction of  the  neighbouring  healthy  muscles. 
Examined  electrically,  faradic  contractility  is 
found  to  be  diminished  as  early  as  the  second 
day,  and  completely  lost  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth.  The  galvanic  contractility  remains 
for  from  three  to  twelve  weeks,  but  abnormally 
strong  currents  are  required  to  produce  con- 
tractions in  proportion  as  the  muscular  tissue 
disappears. 

The  so-called  'reaction  of  degeneration  '  is 
evident  within  a  week  or  two  of  the  section, 
and  indicates  with  certainty  that  the  muscle 
is  for  the  time  separated  from  its  nerve- 
centre. 

The  skin  and  its  appendages  also  suffer. 
At  first,  on  account  of  the  section  of  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  the  parts  are  flushed  and 
hot  ;  but,  within  a  fortniglit  or  three  weeks, 
there  is  established  a  spasm  of  the  small 
arterioles,  resulting  in  diminished  blood-sup- 
ply and  coldness  of  the  paralysed  parts.  In 
many  cases  the  skin  becomes  red,  shiny,  and 
glossy  ;  and  ulcers  or  whitlows  mayform  pain- 
lessly, originating  in  some  cases  from  injury 
to  an  aiicX'sthetic  part,  in  other  cases  being 
apparently  spontaneous.  The  nails  become 
fibrous  and  brittle,  with  ridges  and  fissures 
on  tliem,  and  in  some  cases  are  shed.  The 
/uj  i'r  breaks  off  short  or  else  falls  out.  The 
joints  are  at  first  swollen  and  painful,  but 
later  on  are  liable  to  become  stifi'  and  anky- 
losed.  The  fat  and  subcutaneous  tissues 
atrophy. 

Changes  in  the  divided  nerve. — The  lower 
end  of  the  divided  nerve  undergoes  rapid 
atrophy  and  degeneration,  the  myelin  being 
broken  up  and  absorbed  and  the  axis-cylin- 
ders quickly  destroyed.  This  degeneration 
affects  simultaneously  the  whole  of  the  lower 
end  and  its  branches,  but  is  in  all  cases  suc- 
ceeded after  an  interval  of  some  months  by 
imperfect  attempts  at  repair,  and  the  forma- 
tions of  new  axis-cylinders  from  the  nuclei 
of  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  proximal 
end  as  a  whole  undergoes  no  change,  except 
for  a  slow  atrophy  which  ensues  after  a  lapse 
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of  years.  Its  cut  extremity,  however,  soon 
increases  in  size,  ami  on  it  a  bulbous  swell- 
ing forms,  which,  in  a  nerve  the  size  of  the 
median,  is  about  lialf  an  inch  in  length  by  a 
third  of  an  indi  in  diameter.  This  bulb  is 
formed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  young  nerve- 
fibres.  If  the  cut  ends  are  in  apposition, 
union  occurs  by  a  growth  of  nerve-tissue 
from  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  ;  but  the  process 
is  generally  a  slow  one,  and  is  usually  pre- 
ceded by  degeneration  of  the  lower  end  as 
already  described.  If  good  apposition  is  not 
nuiintained,  union  either  does  not  occur  at  all 
or  else  it  is  very  imperfect. 

Treatmf.nt. — In  the  treatment  of  nerves 
accidentally  divided  all  foreign  bodies  are,  in 
the  first  place,  to  be  carefully  removed  by 
means  of  a  thoroughly  aseptic  sponge  or 
forceps,  with  as  little  further  injury  to  the 
nerve-tissue  as  possible ;  and  the  wound,  if 
practicable,  is  to  be  treated  antiseptically. 
Then  tlie  limb  should  bo  fixed  upon  splints 
in  a  position  wliich  will  bring  most  easily  | 
and  closely  the  cut  ends  of  the  divided 
nerve  into  apposition.  Chromicised  catgut 
sutures  should  then  be  passed  completely  J 
through  tlie  nerve  about  a  quarter  of  an  , 
inch  from  the  cut  surfaces,  and  tied  tightly  ; 
enough  to  obtain  good  apposition,  but  not  so 
as  to  crush  the  nerve-fibres.  Two  sutures 
are  usually  sufficient.  If  possible,  none  of 
the  nerve-fibres  sliould  bo  cut  away,  altliongh 
a  slight  trinnning  off  of  jagged  ends  may  be 
advisable.  Passive  motion  of  the  paralysed 
muscles  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  the 
wound  is  united;  and  afterwards  weak  gal- 
vanism should  be  applied  to  the  limb,  to  pro- 
mote nutrition  and  stimulate  nerve-currents. 
It  is  also  of  much  importance  to  keep  the 
parts  sufficiently  warm.  In  most  of  the 
cases  so  treated  a  good  result  is  ultimately 
obtained,  although  it  may  be  delayed  as 
much  as  one  or  even  two  years.  Sensation 
commonlj'  returns  before  motor  power,  and 
voluntary  power  before  electrical  excitahilitj-. 

In  cases  where  a  nerve  has  been  for  long 
divided  and  has  not  united  on  account  of 
want  of  proper  treatment  by  suture,  the 
operation  of  secondary  suture  should  be  per- 
formed. The  limb  should  be  rendered  blood- 
less by  an  Ksmarch's  bandage,  and  the  sepa- 
rated ends  exposed  by  a  careful  dissection. 
The  greater  part  of  the  bulb  should  then  be 
cut  cleanly  off,  and  the  lower  end  should  be 
refreshed.  Sutures  should  then  be  passed 
as  described  above.  The  operation  is  some-  | 
times  tedious  and  difBcult.  i 

•2.  Nerves,  Tumours  of. — Synon.  :  Neu- 
romata. 

The  tumours  which  affect  nerve- structure,  | 
although  no  doubt  varying  in  essential  cha- 
racter, as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
have  usually  been  grouped  indiscriminately  ! 
under  the  head  of  Neuromata.  They  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes  — (a)  true;  (b) 
false.  ■  I 


A  true  neuroma  is  one  which  is  composed 
of  nervous  tissue,  and  may  contain  medul- 
lated  or  non-medullated  fibres,  and  in  addi- 
tion ganglion  cells ;  all  such  tumours  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

A  false  neuroma  is  a  tumour  situated  on  a 
nerve  and  not  itself  containing  any  nerve- 
elements.  Such  growths  are  usually  com- 
posed of  fibrous  tissue;  but  myxomatous, 
gliomatous,  and  sarcomatous  tumours  have 
also  been  described.  All  neuromata  are  most 
common  on  the  nerve-tnmks  of  the  extre- 
mities, and  are  generally  in  great  measure 
separable  from  the  nerve-tubtdes  amongst 
which  they  lie.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  fibrous  growths.  The  so-called 
traumatic  neuromata  have  just  been  de- 
.scribed  as  '  bulbs '  on  the  proximal  end  of 
injured  nerves. 

Numerous  cases  of  multiple  neuromata  are 
on  record.  In  one  case,  recorded  by  H.  W. 
Smith,  upwards  of  "i-OOO  tumours  were  found. 
In  most  instances  they  are  confined  to  one 
particular  set  of  nerves  and  their  branches. 
For  instance,  they  have  been  found  in  the 
posterior  tibial  and  plantar  nerves,  as  in  a 
case  recorded  by  Van  dor  Byl  {Fa tit.  Soc. 
Trans.,\o\.  vi.),  where  the  growth  may  have 
been  round-celled  sarcoma  or  cancer.  In 
another  remarkable  case  of  multiple  neuro- 
mata, recorded  by  Dr.  Wilks  {op.  cit.,  vol.  x.|, 
perhaps  of  syphilitic  origin,  a  simple  fibroid 
deposit  was  found  within  the  neurilemma, 
causing  in  some  places  hardening  and  con- 
traction, and  in  others  neuromatous  tumours. 
One  of  these  had  formed  in  the  substance  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  was  thought 
by  Dr.  Wilks  to  have  caused  the  disease  of 
the  lung  which  proved  fatal.  In  another 
case,  recorded  by  Mr.  F.  Smith,  multijde 
tumours  affected  the  internal  cutaneous  and 
interosseous  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  the  larger 
tumours  were  found  to  have  undergone  cal- 
careous degeneration  {op.  cit.,  vol.  xii.). 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  The  chief 
symptom  is  pain,  and  this  is  felt  not  only  at 
the  seat  of  growth,  but  also  in  the  parts  to 
which  the  diseased  nerve  is  distributed.  The 
pain  is  often  of  an  aching  character,  but  is 
also  at  times  .shooting  or  neuralgic.  Hyper- 
itsthesia  or  an.esthesia  of  definite  cutaneous 
areas  are  less  common  phenomena,  and  mus- 
cular weakness  or  paralysis  is  comparatively 
seldom  complained  of.  On  clinical  examina- 
tion a  neuroma  will  be  found  as  a  smooth, 
oval,  or  rounded  swelling,  varying  in  size, 
and  situated  in  the  course  of  a  nerve-trunk. 
The  tumour  is  more  mo\able  in  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  limb  than  in  its  long 
axis.  Handling  and  pressure  cau%e  pain 
both  locally  and  in  the  course  of  the  affected 
nerve. 

Treatment. — Neuromata  on  the  continuity 
of  a  nerve,  if  painful  or  situated  so  as  to  be 
easilj'  accessible,  and  liable  to  injury,  may 
be  dissected  out  carefully.    Sometimes  it  wUl 
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be  found  that  the  tumour  can  be  extirpated 
without  takini;;  away  the  entire  thickness  and 
destroying  the  continuity  of  the  nerve,  which, 
wlien  a  large  one  (as  for  instance  the  great 
sciatic),  it  is  important  to  preserve.  In  case 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  whole  section  of  the 
nerve-tnmk  may  be  taken  away,  and  the 
smoothly  cut  ends  brought  together  with  fine 
chromicised  catgut  sutures,  the  limb  being 
placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  nerve  and 
lessen  tension  to  the  utmost.  If  approxima- 
tion be  impossible,  union  may  be  obtained 
by  grafting  a  portion  of  nerve,  taken  from  an 
animal  or  from  a  recently  amputated  limb, 
between  the  separated  ends. 

In  cases  of  neuromata  in  stumps  excision 
is  sometimes  available  and  effective.  Open- 
ing the  cicatrix  and  dissecting  out  the  tumour 
or  tumours  may  be  all  that  is  required,  and 
this  operation  should  in  all  cases  be  com- 
bined with  thorough  stretching  of  the  affected 
trunks.  But  in  other  instances  the  pain  and 
tenderness  are  so  diffused,  and  the  growths 
so  numerous,  that  re-amputation  a  few  inches 
higher  up  gives  more  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory results.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  nerve-ends  are  cut  short,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  included  in  or  compressed 
by  the  scar. 

3.  Nerves,  Surgical  Division  and 
Stretching  of. 

(a)  Nerve-scrtion. — Synon.  :  Neurotomy. — 
Surgical  division  of  nerves  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  painful  aifections,  such 
as  neuralgia,  and  for  obstinate  and  sustained 
spasmodic  movements.  It  has  been  usually 
performed  subcutaneously,  and  most  fre- 
quently in  the  case  of  the  branches  of  the 
trifacial  nerve,  at  their  exit  from  the  bony 
foramina,  such  as  the  supra-orbital,  the  infra- 
orbital, and  the  mental  branches.  Efforts 
have  been  directed  to  prevent  the  union  of 
the  cut  nerve,  by  taking  away  a  considerable 
portion,  so  as  absolutely  to  prevent  contact 
of  the  ends ;  and  the  operation  then  must 
necessarily  lose  its  subcutaneous  character. 
When  the  nerve  spreads  out  to  its  distribu- 
tion in  all  directions,  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
this  absolute  removal,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
adjacent  soft  parts  must  be  excised  to  insure 
its  being  done  thoroughly.  The  operation 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  given  up  since  the 
introduction  of  nerve-stretching,  and  should 
never  be  performed  until  the  latter  method 
has  been  given  a  thorough  trial.  It  is  novf 
generally  recognised  that  nerve-section  is 
useless  in  cases  of  tetanus. 

(6)  Nerve-stretching. — This  is  one  of  the 
modern  modes  of  the  treatment  of  disease, 
which  has  so  far  achieved  a  certain  amount 
of  success. 

Method. — Nerve-stretching  is  effected  by 
cutting  down  upon  the  nerve-trunk,  detaching 
it  from  its  connexions  for  the  space  of  a 
few  inches,  laying  hold  of  it  with  the  fingers, 
or  passing  an  aneurysm-needle  beneath  it. 


forcibly  stretching  the  whole  nerve  from  its 
origin  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  power- 
fully its  functions,  and  then  closing  up  the 
wound.  In  some  instances  a  certain  amount 
of  loss  of  sensation  or  muscular  power  in 
parts  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  is  the 
immediate  result ;  this,  however,  passes  away 
after  a  certain  interval,  and  the  nerve-func- 
tion becomes  more  or  less  completely  re- 
stored. 

Applications. — The  most  useful  applica- 
tion of  nerve-stretching  is  its  employment 
for  the  leliof  of  neuralgia.  In  many  cases  of 
facial  neuralgia  temporary  benefit  at  least  is 
secured,  whilst  in  some  a  pennanent  cure 
results.  It  is  specially  indicated  in  the  epi- 
leptiform variety  of  facial  neuralgia,  and  in 
intractable  sciatica.  The  sciatic  nerve  can 
also  be  efticientlj^  stretched  without  any  in- 
cision, by  what  is  known  as  the  '  bloodless 
method.'  For  this  purpose  the  patient  is 
placed  under  an  anaesthetic,  and,  the  leg 
being  maintained  in  a  position  of  extension, 
the  thigh  is  fiexed  upon  the  pelvis,  and  tlius 
all  the  structures  passing  from  the  pelvis  to 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh  are  put  on 
the  stretch.  This  condition  of  tension  should 
be  maintained  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
the  limb  should  then  be  thoroughly  mas- 
saged, the  region  of  tlie  sciatic  nerve  being 
especially  kneaded  and  rubbed. 

In  cases  of  old  nerve-injury  or  of  implica- 
tions of  nerve-trunks  in  scar-tissue,  the 
operation  of  nerve- stretching  is  most  useful, 
but  in  all  such  cases  the  nerve  should  be  ex- 
posed at  the  seat  of  injury  or  of  thickening, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  freed  with  the 
knife  before  stretching  is  commenced. 

In  cases  of  motor  spasm,  nerve-stretching 
has  also  been  employed,  but  with  less  success. 
Thus,  it  has  been  used  for  the  treatment  of 
spasmodic  wry-neck,  and  facial  tic  or  tic 
convulsif.  In  some  cases  also  of  tonic  spasm 
and  contracture  the  operation  has  appeared 
to  be  of  benefit. 

In  tabes  dorsalis.  nerve-stretching  was  at 
one  time  much  employed  on  the  Continent, 
but  is  now  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  some  patients  derived  consider- 
able benefit  from  its  application  ;  and  although 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  motor  inco- 
ordination will  be  cured,  yet  in  cases  where 
the  lightning-pains  are  specially  severe  the 
operation  is  certainly  worthy  of  trial. 

For  chronic  neuritis,  and  especially  for 
ascending  neuritis,  with  thickening  of  the 
nerve-trunk,  nerve-stretching  is  sometimes 
of  much  use,  and  should  always  be  given  a 
trial. 

Nerve-stretching  has  also  been  employed 
with  benefit  for  anaesthetic  leprosy,  and  for 
refiex  epilepsy.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
any  benefit  in  tetanus,  although  at  one  time 
it  was  much  advocated  for  the  cure  of  this 
disease. 

John  Wood.        Anthony  A.  Eowlby. 


NERVI 

NERVI,  in  the  Eastern  Italian 
Riviera. — Warm,  moist,  wintor  climate. 
See  Clim.\te,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

NERVOUS. — A  term  used  variously  in 
reftTcnce  to  persons,  to  temperaments,  or  to 
morbid  conditions.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
nervous,  or  of  a  nervous  temperament,  who 
seems  to  present  a  special  susceptibility  to 
pain,  or  who  exhibits  an  undue  mobility,  as 
it  is  termed,  of  tlie  nervous  system — that  is 
to  say,  when  the  person  starts  or  shakes  on 
the  occasion  of  abrupt  or  intense  sensorial  j 
impressions,  or  when  he  exhibits  a  prone- 
ness  to  convulsions,  or  manifests  an  exalted 
emotional  susceptibility.  An  organisation  of 
this  kind  characterises  children  rather  than 
adults,  and,  amongst  the  latter,  females  more  , 
than  males.  Nevertheless,  in  persons  of  both 
sexes  such  a  bodily  disposition  is  frequently 
to  be  met  with,  varying  not  only  in  degree,  ! 
but  also  in  kind  or  type.  As  one  of  the  most  ' 
important  and  peculiar  of  these  varieties,  we 
must  include  the  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
imderstood  condition  known  as  hysteria  {see 
Hysteria).  A  nervous  disposition  maj'  be 
either  inherited,  or  acquired  during  the  life 
of  the  individual,  and  it  then  ensues  as  a 
sequence  of  some  severe  illness,  of  some 
grave  anxiety,  or  of  some  physical  or  moral 
shock. 

In  reference  to  disease,  the  term  '  nervous  ' 
is  used  with  different  significations  in  dif- 
ferent cases.     Sometimes  it  is  used  in  more 
general  terms  to  signify  that  the  disease  is 
one  implicating  the  nervous  sj'stem  rather 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body.     At  other 
times  the  use  of  the  term  is  very  variable. 
Thus,  by  the  term   '  nervous   aphonia '  we  i 
imply  that  the  voicelessness  is  due  to  some 
functional    nervous   inhibition,   rather   than  I 
to  any  distinct  paralytic  condition  caused  by  j 
structural  disease ;  while,  by  the  term  '  ner-  ' 
vous   deafness '  we   should   imply  that   the 
deafness  is  due  to  disease,  functional  or  or- 
ganic, of  the  auditory  nerve  or  its  centres,  ' 
rather  than    to   an    inflammatory   or    other 
affection  of  the  middle  ear. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

NERVOUSNESS.— A  terra  applied  to 
the  slate  ui,  or  to  ilio  conditions  manifested 
by,  a  person  coming  within  the  description 
of  '  nervous '  as  above  detiued.  See  isEK- 
vous. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  Diseases  of. 

The  complexity  of  the  nervous  system,  its 
manifold  functions,  and  its  extensive  distri- 
bution, render  its  diseases  more  varied  than 
those  of  any  other  system  of  the  body. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  nei:^ous 
and  vascular  systems  interlock,  their  diseases 
or  pathological  conditions  are  to  some  ex- 
tent inseparably  related"  to  each  other.     The 
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modes  of  interference  with  the  functions  of 
the  vascular  system  through  altered  nervous 
action  are  comparatively  few  and  simple. 
The  heart  may,  under  the  influence  of  modi- 
fied nervous  stimulation  depart  from  its  cus- 
tomary order  and  rate  of  contraction,  or  in 
extreme  cases  cease  to  beat;  the  smaller 
arteries  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
body  may  diminish  in  their  calibre,  or  become 
dilated ;  but,  save  for  such  events  as  these 
and  their  direct  consequences,  the  work  of 
the  vascular  system  is  habitually  carried  on 
without  variations  impressed  upon  it  by  ab- 
normal states  of  the  nervous  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system  which  may  be  induced  by  al- 
tered quality  of  blood,  or  by  alteration  of 
function  in  the  heart  or  some  part  of  the 
vascular  system,  are  numerous  and  varied. 
Tne  functional  activity  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  may  be  degraded,  owing  to  the  fact  of 
its  receiving  an  iiiadecjuate  amount  of  blood 
from  a  feeble  or  slowly  acting  heart.  Or  the 
functions  of  a  part  of  tlie  system  niay  be 
interfered  with  by  an  undue  contraction  or 
dilatation  in  its  small  arteries,  or  by  an  im- 
pediment to  the  outflow  of  blood,  inducing  a 
mechanical  congestion.  Again  the  complete 
or  partial  arrest  of  the  blood-flow  in  the 
vessels  of  some  important  region  (owing  to 
thrombosis  or  embolism  therein),  or  the  rup- 
ture of  one  of  the  branches  of  such  a  vessel, 
witli  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  organ — 
either  of  these  events  may  impair  or  destroy 
the  functions  of  that  particular  part,  even 
if  it  cause  no  more  general  disturbance  of 
nerve-function.  In  short,  both  local  perver- 
sions of  function,  and  structural  changes  in 
the  nervous  system,  are  far  more  frecjuently 
initiated  by  altered  quality  of  blood,  or  un- 
natural phenomena  in  the  vessels  of  the  part, 
than  by  primary  morbid  changes  in  either 
of  the  other  two  components  of  nerve-tissue, 
namely,  the  nerve-elements  themselves  or 
their  interstitial  connective  tissue. 

But,  as  already  intimated,  the  number  of 
different  nervous  diseases  is  referable  princi- 
pally to  the  great  complexity  of  this  system. 
It  is  now  a  familiar  fact  that  the  same  kind 
of  morbid  change  existing  in  different  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  tends  to  give  rise 
to  wholly  dissimilar  groups  of  symptoms. 
Hence  the  importance,  from  a  clinical  point 
of  view,  of  studying  the  varied  functions  and 
functional  relationships  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  most  practical  and  useful  classification 
of  the  principal  component  parts  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Cerebro-Spinal  DrvisioN  (or  Ner- 
vous  system  of  animal  life). 

a.  The  Encephalon  (Cerebrum  and 

Cerebellum). 
h.  The  Spinal  Cord. 
c.  The  Cerebral  and  Spinal  Nerves. 
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2.  The  Organic  Division  (or  Nervous  sys- 
tem of  vegetative  life). 

a.  The    Pneumogastric    or    Vagus 

Nerves. 

b.  The  Great   Sympathetic  System 

(with  which  is  inckided  the 
'  Vaso  -  Motor  '  System  of 
Nerves). 
This  classification,  though  in  part  natural, 
is  in  other  respects  purely  artificial.  The 
cerebro-spinal  and  the  organic  nerve-centres 
are  structurally  continuous  at  many  points. 
The  vagus  nerves,  and  the  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem of  fibres  in  part,  have  an  encephalic 
origm,  thoiTgh  the  latter  are  distributed 
almost  throughout  with  the  sympathetic 
system,  of  which  it  constitutes  by  far  the 
most  important  part.  Tliis  sympathetic  sys- 
tem is  connected  at  intervals  with  the  whole 
length  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  from  the 
lumbar  enlargement  to  the  base  of  the  brain, 
chiefly  by  connecting  filaments  passing  be- 
tween it  and  the  anterior  spinal  nerves. 
Some  of  these  connecting  filaments  are  af- 
ferent, others  are  efferent.  The  brain  again 
is  brought  into  immediate  relation  with  the 
sympathetic  system  through  the  widespread 
filaments  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  which 
mingle  with  almost  all  tlie  visceral  plexuses, 
both  of  the  thorax  and  of  the  abdomen. 
The  s})inal  accessories  seem  to  be  the  motor 
nerves  through  which  the  more  direct  im- 
pressions brought  to  the  medulla  by  the 
paeumogastrics  are  reflected  iipon  some  of 
the  viscera.  Similarly,  the  transference  of 
motor  stimuli  direct  from  the  spinal  cord 
to  the  viscera,  in  response  to  afferent  imjjres- 
sions  conveyed  to  it  by  certain  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system,  takes  place  through 
motor  fibrils  in  the  filaments  connecting  the 
anterior  spinal  nerves  with  this  system.  The 
sympathetic  system  also  possesses  its  own  in- 
trinsic motor  fibres  and  vaso-motor  centres. 
Other  intrinsic  motor  centres  probably  exist 
amongst  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  which, 
like  those  of  the  heart,  may  be  capable  of 
bringing  about  muscular  contractions  in  tlie 
l)arts  with  which  they  are  severally  in  re- 
lation. 

The  direct  consequence  of  the  close  rela- 
tionship between  the  viscera  and  the  fibres 
of  the  pnemnogastric  and  spinal  accessory, 
as  well  as  between  the  spinal  motor  nerves 
and  those  emanating  from  the  central  con- 
nexions of  the  vaso-motor  system,  is  that  we 
find  lesions  of  some  portions  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  frequently  involving  altered 
actions  in  parts  under  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life — 
as  when  diseases  of  the  bulb  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood disturb  the  action  of  the  heart  or 
the  respiratory  processes,  when  vomiting  is 
produced  by  cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  when 
diabetes  or  polyuria  is  induced  by  irritations 
of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Such  effects,  again, 
are  illustrated  by  the  flow  of  tears  under  the 


influence  of  grief,  by  the  arrest  of  the  sali- 
vary secretion  under  the  influence  of  fear,  or 
by  the  occasional  production  of  an  increased 
flow  of  the  same  fluid  at  the  thought  of 
savoury  food.  Or,  the  action  of  the  two 
nervous  sj'stems  upon  one  another  may  take 
place  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  when  in  a 
neurotic  subject  an  irritant  in  the  intestine, 
or  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  down  the 
ureter,  gives  rise  to  convulsions  ;  when,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  forms  of  '  reflex ' 
paralysis  are  produced  ;  when  the  '  spirits  ' 
are  depressed  under  the  influence  of  visceral 
disease,  sometimes  to  sucli  an  extent  as  to 
induce  melancholia ;  or  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  irritative  states  of  the  ovary  lead  to  that 
form  of  insanity  known  as  nymphomania. 

Sympathetic  disturbances  are  also  apt  to 
show  themselves  in  the  functions  of  certain 
parts  comprised  within  the  sphere  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system  itself,  when  some  other 
portion  of  it  becomes  the  seat  of  disease, 
though  the  extent  to  which  tiiis  occurs  is  still 
involved  in  much  doubt.  Brown-Sequard 
believed  that  hemiplegia  itself  is  often  in- 
duced by  an  'inhibitory '  influence,  emanating 
from  some  inorbid  portion  of  the  brain  and 
acting  upon  certain  motor-cells  in  the  spinal 
cord.  Similarly  we  find  an  irritation  occur- 
ring in  one  portion  of  the  organic  nervous 
system  entailing  morbid  manifestations  in 
some  other  and  perhaps  distant  part  of  this 
system,  as  when  the  early  stage  of  pregnancy 
or  when  ovarian  or  uterine  disease  leads  to 
vomiting ;  when  certain  irritations  of  the 
stomach  excite  the  act  of  coughing ;  or  when 
irritations  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
lead  to  vomiting.  Essentially  similar  phe- 
nomena are  seen  when  suprarenal-capsular 
disease  leads  to  sickness  ;  or  when  a  blow  on 
the  epigastrium,  by  conveying  a  shock  to  the 
semilunar  ganglia,  causes  an  arrest  of  respi- 
ration or  of  the  heart's  action.  See  Sympa- 
thetic System,  Disorders  of. 

This  tendency  to  the  establishment  of 
symj^athetic  or  related  disturbance  of  distant 
parts  in  local  diseases  of  the  nervous  sj'stem 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  gi'eat 
complexity  of  the  problems  of  diagnosis  in 
these  affections.  Thus,  though  a  lesion  in 
the  brain  may  give  rise  to  a  certain  set  of 
direct  effects,  the  consequences  of  the  same 
lesion  may  also,  and  mostly  do,  become 
multiplied  by  tlie  production  of  what  are 
called  indirect  effects.  Such  indirect  effects 
may  show  themselves  either  in  the  direction 
of  arrest  or  of  exaltation  of  function  in  other 
parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  in  the 
former  case  they  are  often  said  to  be  brought 
about  by  'inhibition.' 

The  proportion  between  the  direct  and 
the  indirect  efiects  resulting  from  an  injury 
to  nervous  tissue  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases,  according  to  the  seat,  extent,  and 
nature  of  the  lesions,  as  well  as  according 
to  the    age,  sex,  and  general  health  of  the 
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patients.  Hence  it  often  hai)i)cn.s  that  the 
Biuno  kind  of  lesion  seems  at  ditVeront  times 
to  give  rise  to  different  sets  of  clinical 
phenomena. 

In  repird  to  diseases  of  the  organic  ner- 
vous system  our  knowledge  is  at  present  ex- 
tremely defective.  The  recojjnition  of  the 
diseases  of  this  system — that  is,  as  diseases 
havint;  sucli  or  sudi  a  patlioloj,'ical  starting- 
point — is  beset  with  peculiar  difhculties. 
This  is  in  part  attributable  to  the  free  con- 
nexions existing  between  tlie  organic  and 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  and  the 
consequent  ditticulty,  so  li'ecjuently  arising, 
which  opposes  itself  to  our  settlement  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  any  jnirticular  group 
of  symptoms,  possibh*  duo  to  some  primai-y 
disease  of  a  portion  of  the  organic  nervous 
system,  really  owns  such  a  cause, or  whether 
it  is  rather  due  to  some  disordered  condition 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  which  induces 
indirect  effects  on  the  side  of  the  nervous 
system  of  organic  life.  Then,  again,  in  other 
cases,  disease  of  some  portion  of  tlie  organic 
nervous  system  may  really  exist,  which,  by 
reason  merely  of  our  present  defective  phv'sio- 
logical  and  pathological  knowledge,  remains 
misuspected  as  a  disease  having  that  particu- 
lar nature  and  origin. 

The  nature  of  the  functions  performed  by 
the  organic  nervous  system  suttieiently  ex- 
plains this  difficulty.  In  part  it  serves  to 
link  the  functional  acti\  ity  of  certain  viscera 
with  sensory  impressions  or  motor  acts  re- 
ferable to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  as  in 
the  processes  of  ordinary  or  disturbed  resjji- 
ration,  parturition,  &c. ;  in  part  also  it  brings 
different  organs  into  co-ordinated  activity,  as 
when  the  presence  of  food  in  the  alimentary 
canal  excites  the  simultaneous  activity  of 
the  pancreas,  the  liver,  and  other  glandular 
organs.  And  how  well  such  functions  as 
those  last-named  are  performed  we  are  often 
only  able  to  estimate  vaguely,  if  at  all,  since 
the  actions  of  those  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  on  which  they  depend  do  not  reveal 
themselves  either  by  sensible  impressions,  or 
by  movements  of  parts  of  which  we  are 
conscious. 

Other  functions  of  the  '  sympathetic  '  ner- 
vous system,  such  as  those  which  have  to  do 
with  the  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the 
functional  activity  of  the  blood-making  or 
ductless  glands— namely,  the  liver,  the  spleen, 
the  suprarenal  capsules,  the  thyroid  gland 
and  the  lympiiatic  glands — are  even  still 
further  beyond  the  pale  of  recognisable 
phenomena.  Yet  disturbances  of  these  purely 
organic  fvmctions  may  give  rise  to  certain 
general  affections,  which  we  are  unable  to 
refer  to  morbid  states  or  actions  of  this 
portion  of  the  nervous  system.  Suprarenal- 
capsular  disease,  leucocytlia-mia,  azoturia, 
diabetes,  chlorosis,  various  forms  of  aniemia, 
and  other  conditions  of  general  malnutrition, 
are  instances  of  diseases  possibly  due  to  de- 


ficient or  perverted  action  of  some  of  these 
blood-making  organs,  immediately  occasioned 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve-centres  in  relation  therewith.  And  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  functional 
activity  of  tliese  organs  is  intluenced  by  the 
nerves  and  nerve-centres  with  which  they 
are  in  connexion — ^just  as  that  of  ordinary 
secretory  glands  (such  as  the  parotid  and 
sub-maxillary)  is  known  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nerves  with  which  they  are 
supplied. 

Tlie  true  pathologj-  of  such  general  diseases 
as  have  beeii  named,  we  may  hope,  will  be 
ultimately  elucidated  by  the  application  of 
the  same  means  as  have  led  to  our  present 
knowledge  concerning  the  symptomatology 
of  local  diseases  in  the  cerebro-spinal  portion 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  means,  there- 
fore, w-ould  consist  in  a  more  searching  and 
habitual  examination  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  so  as  to 
endeavour  to  connect  morbid  appearances  in 
its  several  centres  w^ith  appreciable  patho- 
logical states  of  ductless  glands  and  other 
organs,  and  the  still  further  endeavour  to 
correlate  these  morbid  ajipcarances  with  the 
respective  states  of  health  or  symptoms  ex- 
hibited by  the  patients  during  life.  Slow 
and  d.fticult  as  this  method  is,  it  is  the  only 
one  (apart  from  the  experimental  method 
with  lower  animals,  which  is  here  available 
only  to  a  very  limited  extent)  that  would 
appear  to  hold  out  any  probability  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

The  obscurity  prevailing  in  reference  to 
diseases  of  the  eercbro-sjnnal  nervous  system 
is  not  to  be  compared  in  extent  with  that 
relating  to  the  nervous  system  of  organic 
life.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Devia- 
tions from  its  proper  functions  come  much 
more  easily  under  the  ken  of  the  physician 
and  of  the  patient;  whilst,  in  addition, 
morbid  changes  in  this  part  are  a  few  degrees 
less  difficult  to  detect ;  and  as  they  are  situated 
in  i)arts  which  ai'e  also  nuich  more  frequently 
scrutinised  in  the  post-inortvin  room,  sucli 
changes  are  in  reality  far  more  frequently 
recognised  than  when  they  occur  in  one  or 
other  of  the  more  scattered  centres  of  the 
nervous  system  of  organic  life. 

For  some  general  remarks  on  the  diseases 
of  the  cerebro-spiuiil  nervous  system,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles.  Brain, 
Diseases  of;  and  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of. 

/Etiology  and  r.\TH0L0GY. — The  proper 
and  well-balanced  working  of  the  nervous 
system,  as  a  whole,  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  the  accustomed  degree  of  excita- 
bility in  its  different  nerve-centres ;  and  the 
proper  nutrition  of  such  centres,  upon  which 
their  normal  molecular  mobility  depends,  is 
certainly  largely  dependent  upon  their  habit- 
ually receiving  a  supply  of  blood  which  is 
definite  in  amount,  and  uniform  in  <iuality. 
But  the  amount  of  blood  going  to  any  tissue 
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or  part  is  subject  to  the  regulating  influence 
of  the  local  vaso-motor  centre,  with  which 
the  vaso-niotor  nerves  supplying  the  blood- 
vessels in  qiiestion  are  in  relation.  By  the 
influence  of  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  owing  to  the  condition  of  these  va'-o-niotor 
nerve-centres,  the  vessels  dependent  upon 
them  may  be  either  unduly  contracted  or 
unduly  dilated.  Again,  the  proper  quality  of 
blood  is  subject  to  much  alteration  in  different 
diseases ;  for  instance,  it  may  be  thin  and 
poor  m  ansemic  states,  it  may  contain  poison- 
ous ingredients  in  workers  with  lead  and 
mercury,  whilst  it  may  contain  varied  noxious 
constituents  in  those  suffering  from  grave 
hepatic  and  renal  disease,  from  septicaemia, 
and  from  the  acute  specific  fevers.  In  this 
latter  group  there  is,  however,  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  abnormal  nervous 
phenomena  which  are  apt  to  manifest  thein- 
selves  may  be  due,  not  so  much  to  the  direct 
toxic  influence  of  altered  blood,  as  to  the 
fact  that  in  such  states  of  the  system  the 
blood  may  be,  at  times,  more  prone  than 
natural  to  coagulate  in  the  minute  vessels  of 
the  nervous  system.  Such  undue  proneness 
to  coagulate  sometimes  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  an  increased  number  of  white 
blood-corpuscles,  which,  either  from  the  state 
of  the  blood-plasma,  or  from  the  condition 
of  the  tissues  outside,  show  a  more  than 
usual  amceboid  activity.  Or  an  undue  prone- 
ness of  the  blood  to  coagulate  in  some  of  the 
small  vessels  of  the  nervous  system,  durmg 
or  after  certain  of  the  acute  specific  diseases, 
may  be  due  to  an  unnatural  tendency  of  the 
fibrin  to  separate  from  such  altered  blood. 
The  nutritive  changes  taking  place  in  dif- 
ferent tissues  are  chemical  changes,  differing 
from  one  another  in  exact  nature,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  reactmg  differently  upon  the 
blood  circulating  through  such  parts.  These 
facts  suffice  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  are  probably 
mere  toxic  effects  of  an  altered  blood,  and 
those  which  are  due  in  the  main  to  minute 
and  almost  inajipreciable  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  a  nerve- 
centre. 

But  whenever  variations  take  place  in  the 
nutritive  condition  of  any  centre,  these  varia- 
tions are  apt  to  involve  not  only  an  altered 
action  in  that  particular  part,  but  a  perverted 
functional  activity  of  other  related  parts.  It 
often  happens,  therefore,  that  an  exaltation 
or  diminution  of  functional  activity  in  some 
one  part  of  the  nervous  system  causes  a 
diminution,  exaltation,  or  other  perverted 
activity  in  distant  parts  of  the  sj'stem.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  many  possible  permutations  and 
combinations,  we  may  get  the  most  varied 
grouping  of  abnormal  phenomena  traceable 
to  altered  actions  in  the  nervous  system,  and 
having  for  a  starting-point  some  perverted 
functioning  of  one  or  more  nerve-centres. 
We  have  here  some  of  the  modes  of  pro- 


duction of  what  are  commonly  called  func- 
tional diseases.  Diseases  of  this  type  are 
specially  apt  to  manifest  themselves  after 
some  unusual  strain  has  been  thrown  upon 
the  nervous  system,  especially  if  the  general 
health  was  at  the  same  time  lowered.  The 
strain  may  have  arisen  from  prolonged  over- 
work and  deficient  sleep,  or  from  some  sudden 
mental  shock,  whether  of  joy  or  terror,  but 
more  especially  the  latter.  At  other  times 
such  fuuctional  diseases  appear  without  any 
assignable  cause,  more  especially  in  persons 
of  a  neurotic  habit  of  body.  Great  differences 
exist  amongst  different  individuals  in  this 
respect — that  is,  in  their  proclivity  to  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  though  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  observation  that  children  and 
females  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  prone  than 
men  to  become  affected  by  nervous  diseases 
of  this  tyjie. 

It  is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  per- 
sons who  are  endowed  with  a  neurotic  habit 
of  body,  very  frequently  transmit  a  similar 
tendency  to  their  children.  It  is  not  a  ten- 
dency to  any  one  particular  disease,  but  a 
vulnerability  of  the  nervous  system  as  a 
whole  which  is  transmitted,  so  that  under 
the  influence  of  even  a  comparatively  slight 
strain,  this  weakness  maj'  manifest  itself  in 
one  or  other  of  various  ways.  It  may  reveal 
itself  by  mere  general  nervousness  or  tremors, 
by  attacks  of  chorea,  by  epilepsy,  or  by  one 
or  other  of  tlie  forms  of  insanity.  When  the 
ne'orotic  habit  of  body  exists  to  a  well-marked 
extent,  either  in  one  or  in  both  parents,  dif- 
ferent children  may  be  affected  in  several  of 
these  modes ;  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  for 
the  inherent  vigour  of  some  of  their  progeny 
may  cause  such  tendencies  to  be  dwarfed  and 
practically  blotted  out. 

Other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are 
induced  by  definite  and  easOy  recognisable 
structural  changes  belonging  to  one  or  other 
of  the  following  varieties.  Rupture  of  blood- 
vessels often  happens,  causing  luemorrliage 
either  into  or  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord ; 
though  luemorrhage  into  the  latter  organ  is 
an  extremely  rare  event.  Or  changes  may 
occur  in  the  vessels  of  some  part  of  the 
nervous  system,  leading  to  their  narrowing 
or  actual  occlusion  by  the  combined  influence 
of  degenerations  and  thrombosis ;  or  a  simi- 
lar result  may  be  brought  about  by  the  lodg- 
ment of  an  embolus,  and  in  each  case  the 
consequence,  if  the  patient  Uves  long  enough, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  focus  of  softening 
in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  In  addition  to 
these  changes  we  have  others  of  an  irritative  or 
inflammatonj  nature.  These  may  affect  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  when  they  are  associated 
with  simple  or  with  tubercular  meningitis ; 
or  they  may  impUcate  some  deeper  portion 
of  its  substance,  though  unfortunately  we  are 
at  present  only  very  imperfectly  able  to  sepa- 
rate these  inflammatory  affections  from  tlie 
more  simple  degenerative  softenings,  either 
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at  the  bedside  or  in  the  post-mortem  room. 
If,  however,  the  intlanmiatory  focus  should 
subsequently  become  the  seat  of  an  abscess, 
the  hitter  ditliculty  would  disappeiir.  In  the 
nerve-trunks  an  uiHaniuiatory  condition, 
atlectiuf,'  princii)aUy  their  connective-tissue 
envelopes,  is  not  infrequently  met  with,  and 
goes  by  the  name  of  neurit  is.  Again,  tumours 
nuiy  be  found,  either  arisiiijj  in  or  pressing 
upon  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 
These  may  have  been  produced  under  the 
influence  of  tuberculosis  or  syphilis,  or  they 
may  be  cancerous,  or  wholly  unrelated  to 
any  general  diathetic  state.  Accphalocijsts 
or  ctjsticerci  are  also  occasionally  met  with 
pressing  ujjon  the  sm-faco.  or  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  ;  or  tluid  may  accumulate 
within  the  ventricles,  as  in  hi/droccphalus. 
But  a  far  more  frequent  morbid  condition 
consists  of  an  overgiowth  of  the  interstitial 
connective  tissue,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
patches  or  tracts  of  sclerosis  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  This  change  constitutes  the  basis 
of  several  well-recognised  morbid  conditions 
of  a  progressive  type.  Lastly,  we  may  have 
certain  special  forms  of  atrophy  and  degene- 
ration, showing  themselves  more  especiallj- 
in  the  nerve-cells  of  various  parts  of  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  or  sympathetic  ganglia. 

Tkkatment. — For  the  treatment  of  nervous 
diseases  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  number  of 
invaluable  remedies,  the  action  of  which  is 
more  or  less  special.  Thus,  we  have  strych- 
nine and  bromide  of  potassium,  possessing  the 
opposite  properties  of  increasing  and  dimin- 
ishing the  retlex  excitability  of  the  nervous 
system,  in  addition  to  other  beneficial  modes 
of  action.  \Ve  have  chloral,  morphine,  sul- 
phonal,  chloralamid,  and  other  drugs,  acting 
either  directly  or  indirectly  as  hypnotics,  and 
thus  allowing  the  curative  action  of  rest  to 
come  into  play.  We  ha\  e  opium  and  Lidian 
hemp,  subcutaneous  injections  of  morphine, 
antifebrin,  and  the  constant  galvanic  current 
as  pain-subduers.  We  have  drugs  like  ergot, 
belladomia,  nitro-glycerine,  and  nitrite  of 
amy],  capable  of  influencing  the  calibre  of 
the  smaller  arteries.  We  have  in  conium 
and  chloroform  most  i)owerful  agents  for 
relaxing  the  whole  muscular  system.  We 
have  iodide  of  potassium,  which  in  syphilis 
and  other  cachectic  states  of  the  system 
seems  to  act  as  a  dii-ect  antidote  for  the 
dispersion  of  gummatous  or  other  connective- 
tissue  overgrowths.  Whilst  in  the  various 
forms  of  electricity  we  have  special  agents 
of  the  highest  value,  not  only  for  mitigating 
pain,  but  for  allaj-ing  spasm,  for  imjjroving 
the  nutrition  of  wasted  muscles,  and  for 
facilitating  the  bringing  of  them  again  under 
the  influence  of  the  will  in  cases  of  paralysis. 

The  above  are  only  some  of  the  chief 
special  remedies  which  we  employ  in  the 
treatment  of  nervous  diseases.  We  have, 
as  more  general  remedies — so-called  nervine 
tonics— the    preparations    of    arsenic,    iron, 


quinine,  zinc,  phosphorus,  cod-liver  oil,  &c. ; 
whilst  we  have  also  frequent  occasion  to  call 
to  our  aid  ordinary  tonics,  purgatives,  em- 
mcnagogues,  anthehnintics,  and  counter- 
irritants,  together  with  cold  or  tepid  douches, 
and  the  shampooing  or  massage  of  paralysed 
limbs. 

The  manifestations  of  nervous  disease  are 
immensely  influenced  by  the  general  state  ot 
health  of  the  patient,  and  this  not  only  in  so- 
called  functional,  but  even  in  the  gravest  of 
structural  diseases.  There  is  indeed  no  class 
of  afVi'ctions  in  whicli  more  good  may  result 
from  a  minute  regard  to  change  of  air,  diet, 
rest  and  exercise,  amount  and  kind  of 
labour,  and  that  general  attention  to  all 
liygienic  details  ujjon  which  those  most 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases 
always  largely  rely.  There  are  few  chronic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  sj'stem,  even  of  the 
most  obstinate  and  progressive  type,  in  which 
very  much  may  not  be  done  either  to  arrest 
or  to  stay  their  progress,  by  careful  attentiori 
to  such  hygienic  details,  by  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  drugs,  and  by  maintaining 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  at  the 
highest  possible  standard. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

NERVOUS  TEMPERAMENT.— See 

Nervous;  and  Tk.mperament. 

NETTLE  RASH.— A  popular  synonym 
for  urticaria.     See  Urticaria. 

NEUENAHR,  in  Germany. -Ther- 
mal alkaline  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

NEU  RAGOCZI,  in  Prussia  (Sax- 
ony).— Muriated  saline  waters. 

NEURALGIA  {vfZpov,  nerve ;  and 
(iXy* o),  I  suffer  pain). — Synon.  :  Fr.  I^evral- 
gie;  Ger.  Neuralgic. — This  is  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  disease  of  the  nervous  sensory 
apparatus,  marked  by  paroxysmal  pain, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  unilateral,  and 
in  the  course  of  nerves.  In  many  cases  no 
evidence  of  change  in  the  periphery  of  the 
nerve  is  discoverable,  and  to  these  the  term 
neuralgic  is  perhaps  most  properly  applied ; 
in  otlicrs,  however,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  inflammation  of  the  nerve  is  at  least 
the  startmg-point  of  the  disorder.  The 
diagnostic  points  are  as  j'et  not  sulticiently 
certain  for  these  cases  of  neuritis  to  be 
absolutely  separated  from  those  of  simple 
neuralgia,  and  they  may  so  far  be  considered 
together.  Relative  constancy  in  the  pain, 
with  paresis  and  atrophy  of  muscles  supplied 
by  the  affected  nerve,  and  swelling  of  the 
nerve-trunk,  point  to  neuritis.  See  Neur- 
itis. 

.5DTI0L0GY. — Neuralgia  is  prone  to  occur 
in  families  marked  by  ncurosal  tendencies, 
not  necessarily  of  neuralgic  character,  but 
which  display  themselves  in  various  phases 
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of  psychical  disturbance,  as  insanity,  hys- 
teria, hj'ijochondriasis,  or  in  the  shape  of 
epilepsy  and  chorea.  Rare  before  puberty, 
that  crisis  has  a  strong  predisposing  in- 
fluence. In  the  middle  period  of  life,  though 
first  attacks  are  not  very  common,  revivals 
of  old- standing  disease  are  apt  to  occur,  as 
a  result  apparently  of  the  depression  occa- 
sioned by  the  v/e&r  and  tear  of  life.  Pre- 
mature agedness  (marked  by  atheromatous 
changes  in  the  vessels,  arcus  senilis,  perma- 
nent greyness  of  hair,  bagging  of  the  cheeks, 
pulmonary  emphysema)  conduces  to  severe 
and  inti-actable  neuralgias.  Malaria  is  a 
potent  cause.  The  presence  of  sewer-gas  in 
a  house  may  occasion  persistent  neuralgia. 
Anaemia  and  malnutrition  generally,  how- 
ever brouglit  about,  play  an  important  part. 
So  also  do  sexual  excesses,  and  perhaps 
likewise  a  state  of  celibacy.  Pregnancy, 
over-lactation,  and  menorrhagia  are  each 
predisposing  causes.  The  most  frequent 
exciting  causes  are  cold,  especially  damp 
cold ;  injury  to  the  nerve  by  violence,  or 
by  the  encroachment  of  morbid  growths ; 
syphilis ;  gout ;  and  the  presence  of  lead  or 
mercury  in  the  system.  Irritation  of  peri- 
pheric organs  may  excite  neuralgia  in  nerves 
nearly  or  remotely  associated.  So  dental 
caries  may  induce  supra-orbital  neuralgia ; 
indigestion  may  excite  anginous  symptoms  ; 
uterine  disease  may  excite  neuralgia  of  dis- 
tant nerve-trunks — as,  for  example,  the 
occipital ;  and  the  presence  of  intestinal 
worms  may  explain  the  occurrence  of  neur- 
algia in  parts  quite  unconnected  with  the 
bowels.  Neuralgia  is  a  common  sequel  of 
relapsing  fever  and  of  influenza. 

Anatomical  Chaeacters, — In  simple  neur- 
algia no  definite  lesions  are  discovei-able — 
at  least,  none  that  are  constant  enough  to 
deserve  tlie  place  of  necessary  accompani- 
ments or  factors  of  the  disease.  As  a  result 
of  neuritis  or  perineuritis  the  nerve-trunk 
is  sometimes  found  swollen  and  hyperiemic  ; 
or,  in  a  later  stage,  it  may  be  atrophied  and 
its  fibres  degenerated. 

Symptoms. — After  some  little  preceding 
numbness,  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  or  other 
abnormality  of  sensation,  the  import  of 
which  gets  to  be  well  understood  by  persons 
liable  to  neuralgia,  the  patient  is  seized  with 
pain,  which  at  first  is  not  severe,  and  ceases 
quickly,  but  returns  in  a  few  seconds  or 
minutes,  lasting  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
remitting.  These  darts  revive  with  shorter 
and  shorter  intervals,  so  that  in  a  little  time 
the  jDain  appears  to  be  almost  continuous,  or 
interrupted  only  by  waves  of  intensity,  and 
it  will  last  for  some  seconds  or  more  than  a 
minute  together.  Then  conj^rs  a  respite,  to 
be  followed  by  recurrence,  and  these  alterna- 
tions may  continue  for  a  few  minutes  or  as 
many  hours.  In  attacks  of  long  duration 
where  no  treatment  is  applied,  tlie  pains 
graduaDy  get  less   acute,  the   intermissions 


longer,  and  the  outbreak  slides  off  into  a 
confused  feeling  of  discomfort  and  bruising 
about  the  seat  of  pain,  coupled  with  a  sense 
of  exhaustion  and  desire  for  sleep.  The 
character  of  the  pain  varies :  it  is  described 
as  darting  like  a  knife  or  like  lightning, 
crushing,  hammering,  boring,  and  sometimes 
burning.  In  neuralgia  about  the  head  the 
patient  will  often  be  seen  to  cringe  and  recede 
before  the  plunges  of  pain,  as  though  he  were 
receiving  blows.  When  the  pain  is  at  its 
worst  there  is  often  a  radiation  of  it  to  other 
nerves,  and  especially  to  those  placed  sym- 
metrically with  the  one  affected ;  but  this 
secondary  pain  never  attains  anything  like 
the  severity  of  the  original.  Not  always,  but 
very  commonly,  certain  definite  points  where 
pressure  is  exceedingly  painful  may  be  found 
by  palpation.  These,  the  points  douloureux 
of  Valleix,  have  a  certain  diagnostic  import- 
ance. Rare  in  first  attacks,  they  are  much 
more  common  in  patients  who  have  been 
subject  to  recurrences  during  many  years. 
There  is  always  a  nerve-branch  under  the 
skin  at  these  points;  and  more  often  than  not 
they  correspond  with  the  point  of  emergence 
of  a  nerve  from  a  bony  groove  or  opening,  or 
its  passage  through  a  muscular  aponeurosis. 
Pallor  of  the  skin,  followed  by  intense  red- 
ness, horripilation,  and  other  evidences  of 
vaso-motor  disturbance,  are  common.  In 
the  case  of  nerves  being  attacked  which 
preside  over  glands  there  is  often  increased 
secretion.  The  tactile  sensibility  of  the  skin 
is  almost  always  diminished  after  a  time 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected  nerve, 
though  at  first  there  is  some  hypersesthesia. 

Local  Varieties. — The  varieties  of  neur- 
algia are  divided  into  two  primary  groujis, 
namely:  I.  Superficial;  and  II.  Visceral. 

I.  Superficial. — These  include  the  fol- 
lowing:— • 

(a)  Trigeminal  neuralgia.  See  Tic  Dou- 
loureux. 

(b)  Cervico -occipital  neuralgia. — The  pos- 
terior branches  of  the  first  four  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  may  be  affected,  but  it  is  that  of  the 
second,  the  great  occijiital,  which  is  most  im- 
portant, from  its  size,  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  attacked.  Shooting  pains  start 
from  just  below  the  occiput,  and  run  over  the 
back  and  top  of  the  head,  sometimes  into  the 
external  meatus,  and  often  to  the  front  of  the 
head  and  face.  Giddiness,  noise  in  the  ears, 
and  some  confusion  of  ideas  are  often  as- 
sociated, and  frequently  cause  cervico-occipital 
neuralgia  to  be  mistaken  for  commencing 
organic  disease  of  the  brain.  It  may  begin 
by  such  acute  tenderness  of  the  scalp  as 
makes  it  an  agony  to  brush  the  hair. 

(c)  Ccrvico-hrachialneuralgia. — The  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  four  lower  cervical  nerves 
are  here  concerned.  The  pains  affect  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  or  shoot  down  the  arm 
to  the  hand,  in  the  course  of  one  or  more  of 
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the  norve-trunks.  Painful  points  may  bo 
found  iu  the  iixiUa,  over  the  ui)])er  part  of 
the  deltoid,  at  tho  bond  of  the  elbow,  tliree 
inches  above  it  externally,  iu  tlu-  {groove 
ixHween  the  inner  condyle  of  tho  luitrierus 
and  the  olecranon,  at  tlie  ulnar  side  of  the 
annular  lij,'anient,  and  whore  the  radial  nerve 
becomes  superficial.  Tho  ulnar  nerve  is  that 
most  often  alTected.but  the  noural^'ia  usually 
spreads  to  other  trunks.  This  form  of  neur- 
alf^ia  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  pre- 
sence of  carious  teeth. 

(//)  DorKo-intrrcostal  neuralgia.  See  In- 
TKRcosT.\L  Neuralgia. 

((')  Lamho-abdontinal  neuralgia. —  Here 
the  superficial  brandies  of  tho  lumbar  plexus 
to  the  abdominal  walls  are  affected.  It  is  , 
less  common  than  intercostal  neuralgia,  but 
resembles  it  generally.  The  female  sex  is  ; 
apt  to  be  most  affected.  Tender  points  may 
be  found  close  to  the  spine,  at  the  middle  of 
tiie  crest  of  the  ilium,  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  in  the  groin,  and  on  tlie  scrotum.  I 

(/)  Crural  neuralgia. — This  variety  is 
a'niost  always  met  with  as  a  complication  of 
sciatica,  being  rare  by  itself.  Pain  occurs  in 
the  front  of  the  thigh  and  knee,  and  inner 
surfaceof  the  leg  and  foot.  Tiie  longsaphenous 
l)raMch  of  the  anterior  criu'al  nerve  is  most 
CDunnoidy  atTectod.  This  form  of  neur- 
algia is  not  infrequent  in  hip-joint  disease, 
where  it  is  secondary  to  irritation  of  the 
branches  of  the  obturator  nerve  supplying 
the  joint. 

(7)  Obturator  neuralgia  affects  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh.  , 

(h)  Femoro-popliteal  neuralgia.  /See  Scia- 
tica. 

u)  Goccijdgnia. — Pain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coccyx,  more  properly  called 
cornjgodyiiia,  especially  apt  to  occur  in 
women,  is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  al- 
ways, due  to  neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal 
plexus.     See  Coccygodynia. 

II.  Visceral. — (a)  Cardiac. — A  certain 
portion  of  the  class  of  cases  called  angina 
pectoris  depends  upon  cardiac  neuralgia  {see 
Angina  Pectoris).  There  is  sudden  severe 
pain  at  the  lower  end  of  the  stermmi,  darting 
to  the  back  and  down  tho  loft  arm,  or  it  may 
be  diffused  over  the  chest  and  affect  both 
arms.  'I'he  heart  feels  as  though  it  were  , 
grasped,  the  face  loses  colour,  the  pulse  be-  , 
comes  altered  in  character,  there  is  cold 
sweating,  and  generally  the  aspect  and  feel- 
ing of  approaching  death.  Such  attacks  may 
be  contined  to  two  or  three  repetitions,  or 
there  may  be  a  constant  tendency  to  their 
recurrence  under  circumstances  of  fatigue  or 
strong  emotion.  1 

(b)  Uterine  and  ovarian  neuralgia. — Pam 
attendant  upon  menstruation,  independent  of 
any  mechanical  difficulty,  is  thus  named.  It 
may  be  excited  by  such  sources  of  peripheral 
irritation  as  ascarides,  leucorrhaa,  renal 
calculus,  prolapsus  uteri,"tumours,  ulceration 


of  the  cervix,  or  impaction  of  ficces ;  or  the 
sources  may  bo  in  some  distant  part  of  the 
body.  Ovarian  neuralgia  may  be  accom- 
panied by  congestion  of  the  ovary. 

(c)  The  urethra,  bladder,  rectum,  kidney, 
and  testin  may  each  be  affected  by  neuralgia. 
The  last-named  may  result  from  self-abuse, 
or  be  consequent  upon  renal  concretion.  See 
Nephralgia. 

(d)  Gastralgia. — Abdominal  neuralgia  is 
characterised  by  intensity  of  colicky  pain, 
occurring  in  paroxysms,  in  circumstances 
differing  from  those  which  induce  ordinary 
dyspepsia.  Tliere  is  nearly  always  a  history 
of  neuralgia  in  some  other  part  of  llie  body. 
Vomiting  sometimes,  and  constipation  in- 
variably, accompanies  the  attacks.  See  Gas- 
tralgia. 

Complications  and  Sequel.e.- -Neuralgia 
when  it  attacks  mixed  nerves  may  produce 
muscular  powerlessness,  which  is  not  merely 
a  shrinking  from  making  muscular  effort 
because  of  the  pain  attending  it,  but  a  tem- 
porary paralysis.  Or  there  may  be  spasm 
of  muscles.  Long-continued  neuralgia  is  at- 
tended by  more  or  less  atropliy  of  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  affected  nerves,  which  may 
be  temporary,  or,  in  cases  where  frequent 
recuriences  of  the  attack  take  place,  may  be 
permaiunU.  Certain  forms  of  neuralgia, 
especially  that  of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth, 
intercostal,  and  sciatic  nerves,  are  liable  to  be 
acc()ni])anied  by  a  herpetic  eruption.  It  is 
probable  that  these  are  cases  of  neuritis  {see 
IIerpks).  .Vna'sthesia  of  a  jiortion  of  the 
skiu  will  often  persist,  though  tho  pain  itself 
may  be  absent. 

Diagnosis.  -  It  may  be  said  perhaps  that 
for  pain  to  be  strictly  accounted  neuralgic 
there  should  be  no  obvious  cause  for  it,  such 
as  fever, local  inflammation,  tumour,  or  injur\ ; 
it  sliould  be  intorniittent,  or  at  least  liable  to 
great  exacerbations,  and  independent  of  move- 
ment or  any  external  agency  ;  it  should  take 
the  course  of  one  or  more  nerves  ;  and  there 
should  be  spots  painful  to  pressure  in  some 
of  the  localities  already  indicated.  Neuralgia 
is  distinguished  from  myalgia  by  tho  latter 
involving  the  attachments  of  a  muscle,  not 
occm-riiig  in  paroxysms,  but  dependent  upon 
movement ;  from  aneurysm  bj' careful  physical 
examination,  which  is  especially  necessary 
when  the  pain  is  about  the  chest  and  loins. 
In  chronic  rlioumatism  the  pain  is  diffused, 
and  intluencod  by  movement ;  and  it  does 
not  affect  tlie  district  of  a  particular  nerve. 
Acute  rheumatism  is  accompanied  by  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  sweating,  and  swelling 
of  joints.  The  thermometer,  and  tho  known 
symptoms  and  signs  of  the  several  diseases, 
will  usually  at  onee  exclude  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, and  peritonitis.  Syphilitic  periostitis 
is  evidenced  by  the  sight  and  touch,  as  well 
as  (if  it  occur  early  in  the  disease)  bj'  the 
presence  of  febrile  movement.  Where  pain 
in  the  back  is  supposed  to  be  of  neuralgic 
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origin  it  is  important  to  exclude  the  presence 
of  hernia.  Examination  should  be  made  per 
vaginam  to  exclude  flexions  or  tumours  of 
the  uterus,  and  per  anum  for  the  presence  of 
abscess  about  the  rectum  or  of  malignant  dis- 
ease. Organic  disease  of  the  brain  must  be  ex- 
cluded by  the  absence  of  local  palsy,  vomiting, 
intellectual  disturbance,  and  optic  neuritis. 
The  pains  of  Bright's  disease  must  be  care- 
fully excluded  by  search  for  albumen,  signs  of 
arterial  thickening,  and  cardiac  hypertrophy. 
Spinal  irritation  is  accompanied  by  pains, 
which,  however,  fail  to  mark  the  district  of 
pai'ticular  nerves,  and  are  vague  and  shifting. 
There  is  hyperiesthesia  of  the  skin  over  some 
of  the  vertebral  spines.  Locomotor  ataxy  is 
characterised  by  pains  of  lightning-like  ra- 
pidity, and  neuralgic  in  character  ;  but  they 
shift,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  a  stagger- 
ing gait,  sometimes  by  diplopia.  Absence  of 
the  patellar  tendon  reflex  (the  quadriceps  ex- 
tensor nniscle  at  the  same  time  responding 
freely  to  faradisation  and  blows),  observed 
along  with  shifting  neuralgic  pains,  is  a 
strong  indication  of  locomotor  ataxy.  The 
pains  of  syphilis  in  its  second  stage  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  fever,  usually 
also  of  a  rash,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  affect 
many  parts  at  once. 

Prognosis.  —  Youth,  the  absence  of  a 
strongly  marked  history  of  hereditary  neur- 
osis, the  fact  that  neuralgia  has  followed 
exposures  to  unusual  strain,  violence,  severe 
weather,  or  transient  defects  of  nutrition, 
and  that  its  attacks  are  influenced  readily 
by  treatment,  afford  a  favourable  prognosis. 
The  onset  of  the  disease  after  middle  life, 
and  its  concurrence  with  signs  of  arterial 
degeneration,  are  unfavourable  as  regards 
cure.  Neuralgia  of  itself  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  affect  the  duration  of  life.  On  the 
whole,  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  the 
most  persistent. 

Treatment. — In  patients  suffering  from 
malnutrition  the  diet  should  be  ample  and 
nutritious,  and  should  include  a  fair  amount 
of  the  fiitty  element,  in  the  form  of  cod-liver 
oil,  butter,  or  cream.  A  little  stimulant  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  — enough  to  promote 
primary  digestion  ;  but  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  relieve  pain  by  its  direct  agency. 

Where  rheumatism  is  suspected  as  a  cause 
of  the  neuralgia  it  should  be  treated  by  salicy- 
late of  sodium  in  twenty-grain  doses  three  or 
four  times  a  day.     Two  or  three  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium  with  fifteen  of  carbonate 
of  sodium,  taken  every  four  hours,  will  often 
remove  neuralgic  pain  connected  with  rheu- 
matism.    When  malaria  is  suspected,  it  is 
well  to  follow  up  this  treatment  by  quinine 
in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  or  twenty  grains 
twice  a  day.     A  mereiirial  purgative  may  be  . 
usefully  combined  with  a  dose   of  quinine.  [ 
If  there  be  syphilis,  iodide  of  potassium  in 
ten-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  must  be  i 
had  recourse  to ;  if  gout,  the  acetic  extract 


of  colchicum  may  be  given  in  one-graia 
doses  twice  daily,  coupled  with  saline  pur- 
gatives, especially  Carlsbad  natural  salts. 
The  salicylate  of  sodium  is  even  more  useful 
in  gout  than  in  rheumatism.  It  should  be 
given  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Even 
where  there  is  no  history  of  malaria  quinine 
will  often  be  very  useful,  especially  in  neur- 
algia of  the  first  division  of  the  fifth  (see 
Tic-DouLouREUx).  The  liquor  arseuicalis, 
in  doses  of  lll^iij,  increased  cautiously  to 
l)\viij  or  Dl^x,  and  the  tincture  of  steel,  in 
doses  of  l)\xxx,  largely  diluted  with  water, 
may  sometimes  be  used  with  advantage ; 
and  the  latter  will  occasionally  succeed  even 
when  there  are  no  ordinary  signs  of  chlo- 
rosis. As  anaemia  may  exist  with  a  well- 
coloured  face,  the  state  of  the  gums  and 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  eyelid  should  be 
examined  for  undue  pallor.  Strychnine,  in 
n\ii)  to  Vi\y  doses  of  the  solution  three 
or  four  times  daily,  is  especially  useful  in 
gastralgia ;  and  belladonna,  in  \  gr.  doses  of 
the  extract  or  m^x  doses  of  the  tincture,  in 
neuralgia  of  the  pelvic  viscera.  Seclusion 
from  irritation  of  various  kinds — movement, 
cold,  noise,  dazzling  light,  worry — should  be 
carefully  maintained  in  cases  of  trigeminal 
nem'algia.  All  sources  of  peripheral  irrita- 
tion, of  which  decayed  teeth,  foreign  bodies 
under  the  skin,  intestinal  worms,  and  imper- 
fectly fitting  boots  are  examples,  should  be 
carefully  searched  for,  and  where  practicable 
removed.  If  lead  be  suspected,  the  drinking- 
water  should  be  tested,  and  if  the  mineral  be 
found  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  admin- 
istered. Removal  from  imperfectly  ventilated 
rooms,  or  from  exposure  to  noxious  gases,  is 
essential.  A  warm,  dry  climate,  such  as 
Egypt  or  Algeria,  will  often  cure  when  all 
other  remedies  have  failed.  For  immediate 
relief  morphine  may  be  injected  hypodermic- 
ally,  either  near  the  seat  of  pain,  or  in  an 
indifferent  part  of  the  body.  It  is  best  used 
pretty  freely  diluted,  Dl^iij  of  a  solution  of 
acetate  of  mori^ihine,  1  to  30,  being  commenced 
with,  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  when  the 
pain  returns.  This  dose  may  be  gradually 
increased  to  one  of  1T\xv,  but  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  do  with  as  little  as  possible  and 
to  avoid  narcotic  effects.  The  following  pill 
is  often  useful :  R  Quininae  Sulphatis  gr.  j, 
Ferri  Tartarati  gr.  ij,  MorplaiiiHS  Acetatis 
gr.  -^  ;  repeated  every  hour  or  two  when  the 
onset  is  expected. 

In  all  forms  of  neuralgia  considerable  relief 
may  often  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  small 
blisters  (size  of  a  florin),  applied  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  principal  focus  of  pain,  one 
following  another  at  intervals  of  two  days, 
not  on  but  near  the  already  blistered  surface. 
The  continuous  current,  derived  from  a 
sufficient  number  of  cells  of  a  battery  to 
cause  a  characteristic  feeling  of  burning, 
may  be  so  applied  that  the  afl'ected  nerve  is 
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as  completely  as  possible  included  in  the 
voltiiic  circuit.  Sponges,  or  leatlior-covered 
inetallic  disc  electrodes,  moistened  with 
warm  salt  water,  should  convey  the  current, 
and  lie  kept  firmly  pressed  upon  the  skin  for 
about  ten  minutes  ;  or,  whilst  one  is  still, 
the  other  may  be  slid  alonj?  so  as  to  linger 
in  turn  upon  each  focus  of  pain.  To  avoid 
shock  the  circuit  should  not  bo  broken  by 
the  lifting  of  an  electroile  till  the  battery 
is  '  let  down  '  to  zero.  If  relief  bo  afforded, 
the  application  may  be  repeated  nuiny  times 
a  day.  No  notice  need  be  taken  of  the 
position  of  tlie  jioles  ( +  and  -  ),  the  object 
of  the  proceeding  being  sim])ly  to  alter  the 
electric  tension  of  the  tissues  which  are  made 
to  form  part  of  the  circuit.  The  method  is 
often  disappointing  in  its  results. 

In  rare  instances,  but  especially  in  ovarian 
neuralgia,  the  hypodermic  injection  of  atro- 
pine (yJo  gr.  to  na  gr-  of  the  sulphate)  may 
prove  serviceable.  Where  there  is  great 
restlessness  and  irritability  of  the  nervous 
system,  bromide  of  potassium  in  thirty-grain 
doses  two  or  three  times  a  day  should  be 
used.  Relief,  in  slight  cases  of  neuralgia,  is 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  skin  such  lini- 
ments as  the  following:  R  Chlorolormi  ^ss, 
Tinctura;  Opii  ^ss,  Linimenti  ISelladonnie 
ad  yij  ;  or  R  Spiritus  Ammoniic  Aroniatici, 
iEtheris,  Tmctura?  Opii,  Spiritus  Vini  Kecti- 
ticati  ila  5J.  Aconite  and  veratrine  benumb 
the  sensory  nerves,  but  they  are  uncertain 
remedies  and  very  apt  to  cause  irritation. 

Phenazone  in  doses  of  five  grains  every 
half-hour,  or  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  every 
four  hours,  is  often  very  usefid  in  neuralgia. 
An  injection  of  from  half  to  a  grain  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine  at  the  seat  of  pain  will 
scarcely  ever  fail  to  produce  at  least  tem- 
porary relief.  Phenacetin  in  doses  of  from 
four  to  ten  gi-ains  in  cachets  will  frecpicntly 
be  of  service.  Exalgin  may  also  be  tried  in 
doses  of  from  two  to  four  grains.  The  ex- 
tract of  cannabis  indica,  in  doses  of  |  gr. 
frequently  repeated,  will  sometimes  produce 
great  assuagement  of  suffering. 

In  umisually  severe  cases,  which  have 
lasted  over  years,  a  portion  of  the  nerve  may 
be  excised  ;  or,  what  is  bettor,  the  nerve, 
which  has  been  exposed  by  an  incision,  may 
be  lifted  from  its  bed  and  so  firmly  pulled 
upon  as  to  be  stretched  {sec  Nervks,  Diseases 
of).  Very  satisfactory  results  have  some- 
times followed  this  procedure.  In  a  ca.se, 
treated  by  the  writer,  of  terribly  severe  neur- 
algia of  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  fifth 
ner\-e,  the  operation  was  performed  on  each 
division  of  the  nerve  in  turn,  with  immediate 
and,  as  far  as  is  known,  permanent  relief 
from  pain.  Some  time  after  the  cure  of  a 
neuralgia  there  may  be  threatenings  of  a 
revival  (dull  heaviness,  with  tenderness  of 
the  part)  following  gi-eat  fatigue  or  worry,  but 
not  immediately  amounting  to  anything. 
Sleep  is  the  best  remedy  for  this   condition. 
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and  this,  if  necessary,  may  be  aided  by  giving 
ten  grains  of  diloral  hydrate. 

For   tho    treatment   of  coccygodynia,   see 

COCCYOODYMA. 

T.  Buzzard. 

NEURASTHENIA  (i.fr,,oi.,  nerve;  d 
priv.;   and  (rfffrm,  strength). 

Dkkinitiov. — A  term  coming  lately  into 
use  to  describe  a  peculiar  form  of  disease, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  'nervous  exhaustion,' 
which  has  been  comparatively  little  studied, 
is  hardly  described  in  our  text-books,  but 
which  is  of  immense  importance,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  frecjuency.  The  name  has, 
and  with  good  reason,  been  objected  to  on 
account  of  its  associations,  and  yet  no  better 
one  has  been  proposed.  'J'he  thing  itself  is  a 
very  stern  reality  ;  it  leads  to  untold  misery 
to  tho  patient  and  to  all  connected  with  her, 
and  it  requires  laborious  clinical  investiga- 
tion. Provisionally,  therefore,  since  some 
name  is  essential,  this  must  be  used  until  a 
better  is  suggested. 

Symptoms. — The  sj-mptoms  are  protean, 
and  vary  so  much  in  different  cases  that  no 
accurate  description  of  them  can  be  given. 
They  are  very  different,  in  tho  majority  of 
cases,  from  those  of  '  hysteria  '  as  it  is  gener- 
ally understood,  although  no  doubt  '  hysteri- 
cal '  symptoms  often  co-exist.  Many  of  the 
cases  occur  in  clever,  emotional,  but  not 
fanciful  women,  who  would  give  all  they 
possess  to  be  well,  and  heartily  long  for  good 
health,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  obtain  it  ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  disease  is  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  condition  known 
as  '  hy.sterical.' 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  origin 
of  the  illness  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  some 
cause  injuriously  affecting  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  the  loss  of  a  near  relative,  monetary 
reverses,  disappointments  in  love,  or  over- 
strain— of  late  so  common  in  the  modern 
system  of  high-class  education  in  women,  {.n 
the  cases,  comparatively  rare,  but  still  occur- 
ring from  time  to  time  in  men,  a  similar 
origin  from  the  vexations  and  strains  of 
business  affairs  is  often  observed. 

Tho  disease  is  not,  as  a  rule,  suddenly 
established,  but  is  tho  gradual  outcome  of 
deteriorated  health.  No  distinctive  or  in- 
variable symptom  can  be  mentioned,  ,but 
eventually  there  is  a  continuous  inability  for 
any  exertion,  a  constant  feeling  of  weariness 
and  fatigue,  until  at  last  all  effort  is  given 
up,  and  the  patient  gradually  lapses  into  a 
bed-ridden  or  sofa-ridden  invalid. 

The  appetite  fails,  all  sorts  of  vague  dys- 
peptic discomforts — flatulence,  constipation, 
and  the  like— develop  ;  and  general,  often 
excessive,  emaciation  is  a  common  condition. 
There  is,  however,  a  well-marked,  although 
less  common,  class  of  case,  in  which,  along 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  general  weakness 
above  referred  to,  there  is  a  deposit  of  much 
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unwholesome  fat  in  the  aubciitaneoiis  tissues, 
givin<j  the  patient  a  bloated,  anieniic,  and  very 
unhealthy  appearance.  The  nrine  is  pale,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  loaded  with  phosphates, 
with  a  diminished  amount  of  urea,  and  some- 
times a  sli^^ht  trace  of  albumen.  Other  vague 
nervous  symptoms  are  present,  especially 
sleeplessness,  and  various  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbances, such  as  palpitation  and  the  like. 
Mental  and  emotional  symptoms  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  developed  sooner  or  later,  and  are 
generally  fostered  by  the  use  of  drugs,  con- 
stant fruitless  attempts  at  cure,  the  habitual 
resort  to  chloial  and  otlier  sedatives,  and 
above  all  by  the  well-meant  but  olten  highlj' 
injudicious  attentions  of  over-anxious  rela- 
tives, nurses,  and,  it  must  be  added,  doctors, 
which  are  rarely  wanting. 

Closely  allied  to  this  form  of  illness,  and 
more  properly  termed  hysterical,  are  a  most 
important  class  of  cases,  in  which  there  is  a 
distinct  imitation  of  real  disease.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  so-called 
'  hysterical  apepsia  '  of  young  girls,  associated 
with  most  marked  emaciation,  loathing  of 
food,  and  a  strange  unrest,  leading  to  exhaus- 
tion of  the  ill-nourished  muscles,  or  various 
forms  of  mnnetic  disease,  such  as  paresis  of 
the  limbs,  actual  hysterical  paralysis,  hysteri- 
cal vomiting,  and  the  like.  These,  however, 
it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  article  to 
dwell  upon  (sec  Hysteria).  If  the  history  of 
such  cases  be  studied,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  shew  a  lamentable  record  of  fruitless 
attempts  at  cure.  The  patients  have  ex- 
hausted the  merits  of  all  sorts  of  health 
resorts,  hjdropathic  establishments,  and 
medicines ;  they  have  consulted  a  whole 
phalanx  of  doctors  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  this 
they  Imve  gone  steadily  down-hill. 

Treatment.  —  To  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia  undoubtedly  belongs  the  merit 
of  systematising  a  method  of  dealing  with 
such  cases,  based  on  a  common-sense  appre- 
ciation of  their  causes,  which  renders  them 
no  longer  an  opprohriuni  medicincB,  but 
makes  their  recovery  as  nearly  certain  as 
anything  medical  can  be,  pi'ovided  only  tliat 
the  eases  are  properly  selected,  and  the  treat- 
ment is  intelligently  and  thoroughly  carried 
out.  About  this  'Weir-Mitchell'  treatment, 
as  it  is  often  called,  there  is  no  mystery.  It 
is  essentially  a  sj'stematised  plan  by  which 
the  weakened  body  is  placed  in  thorough  con- 
dition, by  means  of  continuous  rest,  enforced 
feeding,  and  regular  muscular  v,  aste  jiroduced 
by  massage,  which  enables  food  to  be  taken 
and  assimilated. 

The  essentials  of  this  method  are  : — 

1.  Complete  rest,  the  patient  being  placed 
in  bed  and  kept  there  during  treatment ;  and 
it  should  be  a  sine  qua  Jton  that  this  rest 
should  not  be  in  the  patient's  own  house, 
but  in  a  medical  home  or  in  lodgings,  the 
friends  and  relatives,  whose  influence  is 
often  most  injurious,  being  strictly  excluded. 


2.  Regular  muscular  exercise  to  produce 
tissue-waste,  by  means  of  massage  of  the 
whole  body,  at  first  for  ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  twice  daily,  soon  increased 
to  an  hour  or  an  horn:  and  a  half.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  is  often  misunderstood,  and 
this  treatment  is  frequently  erroneously 
tallied  of  as  a  '  massage  treatment.'  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  massage  is 
nothing  more  than  a  remedial  agent,  used 
for  a  specific  purpose ;  that  it  is  not  the  most 
important  part  of  the  cure  ;  and  that,  used 
alone,  and  without  enforced  rest  and  over- 
feeding, as  is  inifortunately  so  often  done,  it 
cannot  possibly  be  productive  of  any  real 
good. 

3.  Feeding,  which  is  the  most  esacntial  part 
of  the  treatment.  At  first  the  patient  should 
be  placed  on  milk  alone,  about  five  ounces 
every  third  hour.  Within  a  few  days  this  is 
increased  to  ten  oimces,  so  that  at  least  two 
quarts  are  taken  in  twenty-four  liours.  Then, 
by  degrees,  solid  food  is  added,  so  that  with- 
in a  fortnight  the  jjatient  should  be  taking 
three  large  mixed  solid  meals  daily,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  milk,  and  often  a  cup  of  strong 
soup,  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  beef  pcptonoids 
added,  twice  daily  as  well.  This  exaggerated 
diet  is  continued  for  six  weeks  or  two  months, 
when  it  is  gradually  lessened,  the  massage 
also  being  discontinued,  and  the  patient 
allowed  to  get  up.  In  an  average  case  the 
patient  should  gain  from  fourteen  to  twenty- 
three  pomids  during  this  time.  It  is  strange 
to  see  how,  with  returning  health,  all  invalid 
habits  are  lost,  sleep  becomes  regular  with- 
out drugs,  the  bowels  cease  to  require  as- 
sistance, and  the  whole  appearance,  and 
apparently  even  the  nature,  of  the  patient  is 
altered. 

At  the  end  of  the  treatment,  in  most  cases, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  patient  should  go  for 
a  change,  either  on  a  sea  voyage  or  abroad, 
BO  as  to  comjjlete  the  cure.  At  any  rate,  she 
should  not  return  to  her  family  until  her 
health  is  re-established. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  here 
than  give  the  baldest  outline  of  a  method  of 
treatment,  the  proper  conduct  of  which  re- 
quires niuch  experience  and  involves  great 
patience  and  trouble,  but  which  gives  re- 
sults which  are  generally  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. 

The  essential  point  to  remember  is  that 
no  half-measures  should  be  permitted  :  if 
this  treatment  is  not  carried  out  thoroughly 
and  completely,  it  had  much  better  not  be 
tried  at  all. 

W.  S.  Rlayfair. 

NEURITIS  (vfvpnv,  a  nerve).— Synon.  : 
Peripheral  Neuritis  ;  Perineuritis  ;  Intersti- 
tial Neuritis;  Fr.  Nevrite ;  Ger.  Nervenent- 
ziindung. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  a  nerve,  or 
of  the  fibrous  sheath  of  a  nerve. 
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iExioLOGY  AND  PATnoLOGY. -Tills  process 
occurs  somctiincs  as  jin  idiopathic  ('linngc,  the 
origin  of  which  is  altofjotlicr  obscurp,  as  where 
it  iiiiplicxtes  some  of  tiio  intercostal  or  other 
spinal  n?rves,  and  is  then  often  associated 
with  an  eruption  of  herpes  zoster  in  related 
regions  of  the  skin.  At  other  times,  as  in 
some  of  the  cases  when  it  attacks  the  facial 
especially,  or  the  sciatic  nerve,  neuritis 
seems  to  be  set  up  as  a  result  of  local  expo- 
sure to  cold  {see  Facial  Paralysis  ;  and  Sci- 
atica). Such  forms  of  neuritis  as  these  arc 
commonly  spoken  of  as  'rheumatic  inthun- 
mations  '  of  the  respective  nerves.  Some- 
times this  appellation  may  be  distinctly  i 
justified ;  but  whether  such  chanjjcs  have  ! 
necessarily  to  do  either  with  rheuniatisni  or 
with  a  rheumatic  jiredisposition  seems,  in  [ 
many  other  cases,  fully  open  to  doubt.  j 

Contusions  or  traumatic  causes  of  various 
kinds  may  also  set  up  inflammation  in  | 
nerves.  At  other  times  a  neuritis  may  be 
set  up  and  spread  alonp  the  nerves  leading 
from  some  wound  or  sloughing  sore.  This 
latter  condition  of  things  has  been  found  to 
exist  in  some  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  (see 
Tetanus).  Or  an  inflammation  already  ex-  I 
isting  may  spread  from  some  contiguous 
structure  to  adjacent  nerves,  as  when  cranial 
or  spinal  nerve-roots  become  involved  in  the 
course  of  a  meningitis. 

The  ajiparently  idiojtathic  forms  of  neur-  ! 
itis,  as  well  as  those  following  upon  expo- 
sure to  cold,  are  specially  prone  to  show 
themselves  when  certain  predisposing  causes 
have  been  for  some  time  in  operation. 
Among  these  some  of  the  best  known  and 
most  frequently  operative  are  the  gouty 
diathesis,  the  syphilitic  cachexia,  and  the 
presence  of  diabetes  ;  in  each  of  which  neur- 
itis in  some  form  or  other  is  of  common 
occurrence.  Other  more  specific  predispos- 
ing causes  of  neuritis  exist  in  the  presence 
of  tuberculosis,  of  leprosy,  of  epidemic  in- 
fluenza, or  of  poisoning  by  lead  or  arsenic. 
Many  of  the  toxic  causes,  in  fact,  W'hich  are 
most  effective  m  the  production  of  a  mul- 
tij'lo  symmetrical  neuritis  of  parenchyma- 
tous type  (see  Neuritis.  Multiple)  are  also 
capable  of  inducing  a  localised  neiu'itis  of 
peripheral  or  interstitial  type,  such  as  we  are 
now  considering — and  this  may  vary  much 
in  intensity  and  also  in  its  degree  of  acute- 
ness  or  chronieity. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Strictly  speak- 
ing, we  have  mostly  to  do  in  this  pathologi- 
cal state  with  inflammation  of  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve,  or  of  its  interstitial  tissues,  rather 
than  with  changes  in  the  nerve-fibres  them- 
selves. It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
nerve-fibres  in  this  condition  may  imdergo 
some  distinctive  patiiological  changes  ;  but 
what  is  at  present  known  is,  that  the  neuri- 
lemma, or  connective-tissue  sheath  of  the 
nerve  (inchuUng  its  minute  prolongations 
between    and    around    separate  bundles   of 


ner\  c-fibrils),  becomes  much  more  hypcricmic 
than  natural,  and  that  on  mici-oscopical 
examination  there  is  to  be  foimd,  in  addition 
to  the  increased  \ascularity,  a  multiplication 
of  new  tissue-elements  and  the  presence  of 
migrated  leucocytes.  These  changes  niay 
cause  considerable  swelling  of  the  nerve- 
sheath  and  of  its  prolongations,  and  thus  may 
2)roduce  either  mere  irritation  or  more  or  less 
compression  of  the  norve-tubulcs,  according 
to  the  amount  of  new  elements  which  accu- 
mulate in  or  are  produced  within  the  nerve- 
sheath.  So  that  degenerative  or  sub-inflam- 
matory changes  in  the  nerve-fibres  may,  at 
least,  often  be  found  co-existing  as  secondary 
or  induced  jihcnomena. 

All  such  changes  may  bo  localised  to  par- 
ticular  regions,  or  they  nuxy  extend  more  or 
less  difTusely  along  the  whole  length  of  a 
nerve. 

These  ordinary  inflammatory  changes  in 
nerves  pass,  in  syphilis,  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, to  closely  allied  conditions  in  which 
nerves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  new- 
growth  become  actually  infiltrated  therewith, 
as  in  cancer,  sarcoma,  or  leucocythtemia. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  neuritis  will 
necessarily  vary  much  according  to  the 
functions  with  which  the  affected  nerve  is 
concerned,  'i'here  may  be  impairment  of 
sjiecial  or  common  sensibility,  or  pain  ma\ 
exist  (referred  to  the  peripheral  distribution 
of  the  nerve),  with  more  or  less  distinct 
tenderness  along  its  coiu'se  or  at  its  point 
of  emergence  from  some  bony  canal.  In 
these  cases  the  pain  is  generally  paroxysmal 
and  nem-algic  in  character,  whilst  the  skin  is 
hyperscsthetic,  and  perhaps  shows  some  vaso- 
motor or  trophic  changes.  All  these  pheno- 
mena are  well  illustrated  in  diseases  of  the 
trigeminus  (see  Trifacial  Nerve,  Diseases 
of),  and  therefore  need  not  be  dwelt  u\mn 
further  here.  Where  a  strictly  motor  nerve 
is  implicated,  there  may  be  twitchings  of 
the  naiscles  to  which  it  is  distributed,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  distinct  paralysis,  and 
subsecjuently  marked  wastmg  of  the  affected 
muscles  —  conditions  which  are  well  ex- 
einplilied  in  inflammations  of  the  facial 
nerve  {see  Facial  Paralysis).  In  the  case 
of  a  mixed  nerve  being  involved,  both  kinds 
of  symptoms  present  themselves — that  is, 
more  or  less  severe  pains  and  tenderness, 
with  trophic  symptoms,  and  distinct  paresis 
or  paralysis,  with  subsequent  atro|)hy  of  the 
muscles  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed. 
A  detailed  consideration  of  such  phenomena 
would  be  needless  here,  as  they  are  set  forth 
in  relation  to  inflammation  in  the  sciatic 
nerve,  under  the  article  Sciatica;  and  also 
because  all  such  symptoms  and  changes  are 
likewise  considered  under  the  article  Neur- 
itis. Multiple. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  intimate  rela- 
tionship in  many  cases  between  diflerent 
forms    of    neuritis    and    neuralgia    affecting 
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similar  sites  ;  the  reader  may,  therefore,  be 
fiirther  referred  to  tlie  article  Neuralgia  for 
additional  information. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  neuritis  is 
both  general  and  local.  The  general  treat- 
ment is  of  especial  importance  in  cases  where 
the  condition  seems  attributable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  syphilis,  and  then  the  administration 
of  small  doses  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  in 
combination  with  large  doses  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  will  often  produce  marvellously 
beneficial  results.  Smaller  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  alone,  or  with  colchicum,  are 
to  be  given  in  other  cases,  in  which  rheuma- 
tism or  gout  niay  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
factors  in  exciting  the  ner\'e-inHammation. 
But  in  these  cases,  and  also  in  those  which 
are  simple  results  of  exposure  to  cold,  the 
cure  may  be  often  expedited,  and  the  patient 
also  temporarily  relieved,  by  local  treatment, 
such  as  the  application  of  a  few  leeches 
(especially  in  the  early  stages),  hot  fomenta- 
tions, or  small  flying  blisters. 

During  the  course  of  the  treatment  special 
symptoms  may  become  all- important.  Thus, 
pain  may  become  so  agonising  as  imperatively 
to  demand  measures  for  its  relief ;  and,  where 
paralysis  is  one  of  the  symptoms,  galvanism 
or  massage  (or  perhajjs  botli)  must  be  em- 
ployed daily,  or  two  or  tln-ee  times  a  week, 
in  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
muscles  from  degenerating  whilst  the  patho- 
logical condition  in  the  nerve  is  being  cured 
— that  is,  in  cases  in  which  a  cure  is  possible. 
All  these  indications,  however,  will  be  found 
more  fully  considered  under  tlie  articles 
Sciatica;  and  Neuritis,  Multiple. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

NEURITIS,   MULTIPLE.— Synon.  : 

Polyneuritis;  Peripheral  Neuritis;  Fi.  Para- 
iysics  Perij^Jieriques  ;  Ger.  Multiplex  Neur- 
itis ;  Neuritis  Acuta  Progressiva. 

Definition. — A.  nervous  affection  charac- 
terised by  various  motor,  sensory,  and  trophic 
symptoms ;  dependent  upon  disease  occurring 
simultaneously,  or  in  rapid  succession,  in  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  nerves  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  under  the  influence  of 
extrinsic  or  intrinsically  derived  toxic  agents 
of  one  or  other  kind. 

This  is  a  very  important  affection,  concern- 
ing which  our  knowledge  has  been  very 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
On  its  clinical  side  only  the  affection  has, 
however,  been  much  longer  recognised.  The 
first  to  describe  the  symptoms  of  its  most 
common  form  seems  to  have  been  Lettsom, 
in  his  History  of  Sotne  of  the  Effects  of 
Hard  Drinliing,  published  in  1789.  Other 
merely  clinical  descriptions  of  different  forms 
of  the  disease  were  given  by  J.  .J.  Jackson 
of  Boston,  in  18'22,  and  by  Chomel  in  Paris, 
in  1828  ;  but  the  first  case  in  which  a  wide- 
spread disease  of  peripheral  nerves  was  found 
at  a  necropsy  as  a  cause  of  sensory,  motor, 
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and  trophic  troubles  was  not  recorded  till 
1804,  and  then  by  Dumenil  of  Rouen.  After 
an  interval  other  cases  were  published,  and 
in  1881  an  important  memoir  was  issued 
by  Leyden,  since  which  date  our  knowledge 
of  the  whole  subject  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  gain  thereby  to  practical  medicine 
has  been  great,  since  it  has  enabled  us  to 
recognise  many  frequently  recurring  affec- 
tions which  were  formerly  either  not  at  all 
or  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  which 
were  for  the  most  part  vaguely  referred  to 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  has  shown 
tis,  further,  how  to  recognise  the  symptoms 
due  to  peripheral  neuritis,  which  occur  not 
infrequently  as  complicating  conditions  in 
the  course  of  such  affections  of  the  spmal 
cord  as  locomotor  ataxy  or  acute  spinal  jjara- 
lysis.  The  great  diversity  of  the  symptoms 
met  with  in  multiple  neuritis  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  main  causes  accounting  for  tlie 
late  recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  affections 
which  are  now  found  to  be  of  such  common 
occurrence.  Moreover,  as  our  knowledge  of 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord  became  more 
complete,  there  was  also  naturally  a  dis- 
jiosition  to  look  beyond  it  for  the  causes 
of  symptoms  whicli,  in  spite  of  our  pre- 
I  sent  highly  refined  methods  of  examination, 
could  not  be  traced  to  changes  in  that 
organ. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid 
changes  that  occur  in  the  nerves  in  this 
disease  are  met  with  principally  at  tlieir 
finer  terminations,  or,  it  may  be,  even  ex- 
clusively there.  Where  the  larger  branches 
of  the  nerves  are  also  involved,  the  intensity 
of  the  process  generally  dimimslies  as  we 
recede  from  the  periphery.  A  second  pecu- 
liarity is  that  the  changes  are  most  fre- 
quently symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  whether  the  nerves  affected  be  in  the 
I  limbs,  where  they  are  by  far  the  most  fre- 
I  quently  involved,  or  in  other  parts.  A  third 
!  peculiarity  is  that  the  infiammatory  or  de- 
!  generative  changes  are  found  to  occur  essen- 
i  tially  in  the  nerve-fibres  themselves,  rather 
I  than  in  their  sheaths  or  interstitial  tissues : 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  infiammatory 
changes  are  in  the  main  parenchymatous, 
rather  than  interstitial  as  they  are  in  simple 
neuritis.  Of  course  these  two  kinds  of 
change  do  not  occur  singly  in  either  case, 
but  in  multiple  neuritis  it  seems  plain  that 
the  parenchymatous  changes  are  distinctly 
in  excess,  and  they  are  believed  also  to  be 
primary  rather  than  secondary  degenerative 
changes  due  to  strangulation  of  the  nerve- 
iibres  higher  up,  as  some  have  imagined. 
Though  primary  parenchymatous  changes 
may  be  the  rule,  we  may  still  admit  the 
occurrence  also  of  secondary  degenerative 
changes  in  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  naked-eye  changes  in  the  appearance 
of  the  nerves  may  not  be  great :  that  depends 
in  part  upon  the  amount  of  co-existing  in- 
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flaiiiination  in  their  connective-tissue  enve- 
lopes, and  in  part  also  upon  tlio  severity  and 
duration  of  the  inflanunatorv  process  in  the 
nerve  as  a  whole.  But  even  where  thej' 
are  not  notably  swollen  and  hypermniic, 
tlie  nerves  may  bo  deticient  in  their  proper 
lustre,  and  irrej;ular  in  contour,  owing  to 
accumulations  of  fat  derived  from  degene- 
rated myeline  ;  or,  in  later  stages  still,  they 
may  be  wasted  and  reduced  to  mere  con- 
nective-tissue strands.  It  may  often  happen, 
however,  that  no  very  a])precial)le  changes 
are  to  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
tliat,  in  order  to  establish  the  existence  of 
nuiltiple  neuritis,  the  liner  branches  of  the 
nerves  have  to  be  dissected  out  antl  submitted 
to  careful  microscopical  examination. 

Where  changes  exist  in  the  sheath  and 
interstitial  tissues  of  tlie  nerves,  they  are  such 
as  have  already  been  described  in  the  article 
Neuritis,  consisting  in  the  main  of  increased 
vascularity,  some  amount  of  exudation  of 
serum,  migration  of  leucocytes,  and  multipli- 
cation of  nuclei  in  the  sheath  of  Schwann 
and  elsewhere.  The  distinctive  changes  tliat 
occur  in  multiple  neuritis  are,  however,  those 
which  take  place  in  the  nerve-libres  them- 
selves. These  agree  in  almost  all  respects  with 
the  changes  that  occur  iii  the  '  secondary  de- 
generation '  of  a  nerve  on  the  distal  side  of  a 
section  or  other  severe  injury.  The  myeline 
first  becomes  cloudy  and  granular,  and  then 
undergoes  segmentation — tirst  into  large  and 
subsequently  into  smaller  and  smaller  masses, 
until  at  last  tliere  is  left  only  a  number  of 
fattj'-looking  globules  and  particles  surround- 
ing the  swollen  and  altered  axis-cylinder.  As 
this  process  advances,  the  sheath  of  the  nerve 
gives  way  here  and  there  ;  surrounding  cells 
swell,  and,  taking  up  the  fatty  particles,  be- 
come con  verted  into"  granulation-corpuscles'; 
whilst  ultimately  the  axis-cylinder  may  be 
more  or  less  completely  destroyed.  These 
changes  may  be  most  easily  displayed  by 
Kanvier's  process,  which  consists  in  soaking 
some  of  the  slightly  teased  or  dissociated 
nerve-fibres  in  a  1  or  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  osmic  acid,  wliich  colours  the  myeline 
black  and  fixes  it.  The  nerves  are  then  to 
be  placed  for  some  hours  in  a  solution  of 
picro-carminate  of  ammonium,  which  will 
colour  the  nuclei  and  axis-cylinders  left  un- 
stained by  the  osmic  acid.  Jjarger  branches 
of  nerves  may  be  best  examined  when  har- 
dened and  embedded,  so  that  transverse 
sections  can  be  cut.  Then  the  two  kinds  of 
change  will  come  well  into  view  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope — that  is,  more  or  less  of 
alteration  in  the  sheath  and  interstitial  tis- 
sues, together  with  the  atrophic  conditions  of 
the  nerve-fibres  themselves.  Comparison 
with  sections  of  a  healthy  nerve  will  help  to 
render  these  changes  very  obvious. 

However  extreme  the  changes  in  the  nerves 
may  be,  it  is  now  certain  tliat,  in  periods  of 
from  six  to  twelve  months  or  more,  complete 
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regeneration  may  take  place,  just  as  it  has 
been  observed  to  occur  in  experimental  lesion> 
in  the  lower  animals.  New  axis-cylinders 
become  formed  in  continuity  with  the  old, 
and  these  subsequently  become  surrounded 
with  slicaths  of  myeline.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
prognosis  in  a  given  set  of  sj'raptoma  caused 
by  peripheral  neuritis  is  so  very  much  better 
than  it  would  be  if  the  symptoms  had  been 
dependent  upon  similarly  stnere  lesions 
occurring  in  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

Atroi)hic  degeneration  of  muscles,  in  rela- 
tion with  the  affected  nerve,  progresses  2">>'^ 
pansii  with  the  changes  in  the  latter.  The 
muscle-fibres  w^aste  from  the  occurrence  oi 
fatty  and  granular  degeneration,  while  the 
nuclei  of  their  sheaths  multiply,  and  hyper- 
l)lasia  of  tissue-elements  also  takes  place  in 
the  intervening  connective  tissue. 

Occasionally  in  some  of  the  worst  cases, 
in  which  death  has  occurred,  it  has  been 
established  that  small  changes  of  different 
kinds  occur  also  in  the  spinal  cord.  Such 
changes  have  been  found  more  especially  in 
the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  caused  by 
alcohol,  lead,  arsenic,  diphtheria,  and  chill  ; 
but  they  may  well  occur  also  where  multiple 
neuritis  follows  in  the  wake  of  other  causes. 
The  changes  met  with  have,  for  the  most 
part,  consisted  of  atro))liic  conditions  in  the 
great  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua, 
together  with  some  amount  of  overgrowth  in 
the  surrounding  neiu'oglia. 

In  addition  to  these  more  or  less  essential 
changes,  other  morbid  conditions  might  be 
expected  in  internal  organs,  vai-ying  widely  in 
their  nature  in  different  cases,  in  accordance 
with  the  varyingconditions  under  the  influence 
of  which  the  multiple  neuritis  has  beenestab- 
lished  ;  that  is,  wo  may  meet  with  visceral 
changes  due  to  previous  alcoholism,  to  ma- 
larial poisoning,  or  to  some  antecedent  acute 
specific  disease,  as  the  case  may  be. 

/Etiology  and  Pathology.  —  The  best- 
known  forms  of  this  disease  areimdoubtedlv 
due  to  the  action  of  poisons  circulating  in  the 
blood  upon  the  peripheral  terminations  of 
nerves  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially upon  those  of  the  extremities.  The  evi- 
dence of  this  mode  of  causation  is  so  strong  for 
so  many  forms  of  the  affection,  that  it  is  now 
pretty  legitimately  conjectured  to  be,  in  one 
way  or  another,  applicable  to  all  of  them 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  all  toxic  forms  of  para- 
lysis, though  capable  of  being  arranged  into 
different  groups  according  to  the  nature,  or 
the  mode  of  production,  of  the  toxic  agencies 
in  (juestion.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
best-attested  causes  of  multiple  neuritis 
may  be  roughly  classified  in  the  following 
manner : — 

A.  Poisons  of  Extrinsic  Oricjin. — Alcohol ; 
Bisulphide  of  Carbon  ;  Arsenic  ;  Lead. 

B.  Poisons  evolved  by  Microbes  asso- 
ciated with  various  Infective  or  Endemic 
Diseases. — Diphtheria ;      Variola ;     Typhoid 
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Fever ;  Typhus  Fever  ;  Measles ;  Beriberi ; 
Septicaemia;  Malaria;  Influenza;  Tubercu- 
losis ;  Syphilis  ;  Leprosy. 

C.  Poisons  evolved  during  Metabolic  Pro- 
cesses occurring  in  some  of  the  Organs  and 
Tissues  of  the'  Body  itself. — Chill ;  Exces- 
sive Muscular  Exercise  ;  Diabetes  mellitus  ; 
Gout ;  Cachectic  states  ;  Idiopathic  or  '  Spon- 
taneous '  Cases. 

Tlie  cases  belonging  to  (A)  the  first  cate- 
gory supply,  of  course,  the  clearest  evidence 
that  multiple  noiu-itis  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  poisonous  substances  circulating  with  the 
blood,  and  thus  exerting  an  irritative  influ- 
ence on  the  peripheral  nerves.  The  diseases 
comprised  in  (!>)  the  second  category,  in  the 
course  of  which,  or  as  sequences  of  which, 
multiple  neuritis  has  been  found  to  occur 
more  or  less  frequently,  are  all  of  them 
associated  with  the  growth  and  multiplica- 
tion of  micro-organisms  either  in  the  blood 
or  in  some  parts  of  the  body.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  well  known  that  alka- 
loidal  substances  of  a  poisonous  nature 
(toxines)  are  more  or  less  abundantly  pro- 
duced, as  excreted  products,  during  the  life- 
activity  of  the  micro-organisms,  which  sub- 
stances, finding  tlieir  way  into  the  blood, 
may  act  ujion  the  peripheral  nerves  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  alcohol  does.  It  is 
well  known  that  such  effects  do  not  occur  in 
all  cases,  but  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
))roportion  of  the  cases  of  each  of  these 
diseases.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that, 
in  the  cases  in  which  multiple  neuritis  is  pro- 
duced, there  has  either  been  some  variation 
in  the  nature  of  the  poisons  finding  their  way 
into  the  blood,  or  else  that  the  ordinary 
poisons  associated  with  the  several  diseases 
are  aided  by  the  co-existence  of  one  or  more 
favouring  conditions.  In  regard  to  the  third 
category  (C)  of  cases,  in  two  of  them  at  least 
it  is  known  that  the  blood  is  especially  apt 
to  be  altereil  in  composition,  and  to  coiitam 
products  which  may  exercise  an  irritative 
influence  upon  the  peripheral  nerves  in  some 
jiarts  of  the  body.  The  excess  of  uric  acid  in 
the  blood  may  operate  in  this  way  in  gout; 
while  in  diabetes  the  irritative  efl'ects  upon 
the  nerves  are  not  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
(sincfe  the  frequency  of  the  association  of  the 
disease  with  neuritis  bears  no  regular  relation 
to  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  therein), 
but  rather  to  the  presence  in  the  blood  of 
some  other  acid  or  ethereal  products  (deri- 
vatives of  /3-oxybutric  acid),  such  as  are 
known  to  occur  at  times  in  association  with 
diabetes.  It  seems  perfectly  certain,  also, 
that  some  of  the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis 
are  set  up  after  exposure  to  chill  and  cold ; 
just  as,  in  other  subjects,  acute  spinal  para- 
lysis may  be  engendered  under  similar  con- 
ditions. These  are  the  cases  of  so-called 
'rheumatic '  origin  ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
in  them  some  poisonoits  product  is  formed 


within  the  system,  as  a  result  of  the  chill, 
which,  according  to  individual  proclivity  or 
the  nature  of  the  products  engendered,  excites 
either  multiple  neuritis  or  acute  spinal  para- 
lysis, or  it  may  be  both ;  just  as,  under  other 
individual  conditions,  the  malady  excited  is 
an  acute  articular  affection,  or  an  acute  in- 
flannnation  of  some  other  internal  organ. 
Lastly,  in  certain  cachectic  or  auiemic  states 
of  the  system  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  oc- 
currence of  neuritis  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  this  kind  of  causation  or  to  the 
occurrence  of  slight  exposure  to  cold  that  we 
may  ascribe  the  so-called  idiopathic  or  '  spon- 
taneous '  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  — that  is, 
cases  for  which  no  very  distinct  cause  of  a 
toxiemic  character  can  be  assigned. 

If  we  omit  the  ietiologically  obscure  cases 
last  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
conditions  under  which  multiple  neuritis  is 
prone  to  occur  ai-e  states  of  the  system  in 
which  poisons  of  one  or  other  kind  would  b^ 
circulating  with  the  blood  ;  and  such  a  mode 
of  origin  for  the  inflammatory  condition  of 
the  nerves  is  rather  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
the  remarkably  symmetrical  distribution  of 
the  neuritis  that  is  so  connnonly  met  with 
in  these  cases,  and  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  moreover, 
the  fact  of  the  relation  supposed  to  exist 
between  Rayiiaud's  disease  and  jieripheral 
neuritis.  Whilst  referring  to  the  article  on 
that  disease  (see  Raynaud's  Disease)  for 
further  information,  it  need  only  be  said 
here  that  multiple  neuritis  may  or  may  not 
show  itself  as  an  epiphenomenon  rather 
than  as  an  essential  constituent  of  this  re- 
markable morbid  condition. 

Then,  again,  it  should  be  said  that  '  acute 
ascending  paralysis  '  (Landry)  has  been  held 
by  some,  and  especially  by  the  late  Dr.  Ross, 
to  be  one  of  the  idiopathic  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis.  From  the  clinical  point  of  view 
there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  be  said  in 
support  of  this  doctrine,  but  the  proof  of  this 
position  has  yet  to  be  established  by  future 
clinicio-pathological  investigation.  See  Spinal 
Cord,  Special  Diseases  of. 

Multiple  neuritis  occurs  with  all  degrees 
of  severity,  not  only  at  different  times  under 
the  operation  of  the  same  kind  of  cause,  but 
also  very  notably  under  the  influence  of  the 
different  causes  that  have  been  above  enume- 
rated. The  latter  difference  is  so  striking 
that  the  several  causes  above  referred  to 
may,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
intensity  of  the  multiple  neuritis  that  they 
are  prone  to  cause,  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
as  follows: — 

Caxtses  of  more  Intense  Forms  of  Mul- 
tiple Neuritis. — Beriberi ;  Alcohol ;  Chill ; 
Diphtheria;  Variola;  Excessive  Muscular 
Exercise;  Typhus  Fever;  Typhoid  Fever; 
Measles  ;  Influenza. 

Causes  of  Slighter   Forms  of  Mtdtijile 
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^fHTtV if.— Bisulphide  of  Carbon  ;  Load;  .\r- 
Bonic  ;  Miihiria  ;  Scpticiemia  ;  Tubtrculosis ; 
S.vi)hilis;  l>e[)rosy;  Diabetes  MeUitus;  Gout; 
Ciicbt'ctic  states. 

The  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  that  occur 
under  either  of  the  first  class  of  ca'ises  may 
be,  and  often  are,  well-developed  typical  forma 
of  the  malady ;  those,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
which  occur  from  one  or  other  of  the  second 
class  of  causes  are  much  more  habitually  ill- 
developed  and  more  or  less  localised  forms 
of  the  atl'cction,  and  in  some  of  these  cases 
(espofially  those  associated  with  leprosy, 
syphilis,  or  gout)  it  is  the  sheath  and  inter- 
stitial tissues  of  the  nerve,  i-alher  than  the 
nerve-libres  thenisehes,  which  are  most 
prone  to  be  alTected.  In  these  cases,  also,  the 
intlanunation  is  often  not  limited  to  the  peri- 
pheral twigs,  but  may  involve  the  main 
trunks  and  the  roots  of  tlie  nerves.  In  all 
respects,  indted,  there  is  in  these  cases  often 
more  the  characters  of  a  local  neuritis  than 
of  the  more  jjeneral  affection. 

It  shoukl  be  borne  in  mind,  aijain,  that  in 
many  of  the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  there  ; 
may  have  been  more  than  one  cause  in  opera- 
tion; thus,  alcohol  and  anaemic  conditions  of 
the  system  or  syphilis  may  co-operate  with 
tuberculosis ;  chill  or  lead  with  alcohol ;  or 
local  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  maj'  reinforce 
s.x'jjhilis  or  gout  in  the  production  of  some 
of  the  more  localised  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis.  | 

In  the  more  intense  forms  of  the  affection 
le«ions  may  occur  in  the  spinal  cord  as  well 
as  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  This  is  notably 
the  case  in  some  of  the  'rheumatic'  forms 
of  the  disease,  and  in  some  of  the  cases  due 
to  lead,  diphtheria,  or  some  other  of  the  acute 
specilic  diseases.  Neither  in  the  more  in- 
tense nor  in  the  more  localised  forms  of  the  [ 
disease  are  we  able  definitely  to  bridge  the 
gap  which  lies  between  our  knowledge  of  the 
aetiology  and  that  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
this  affection — we  are  unable  to  say  anything 
definite,  that  is,  as  to  the  exact  pathogenesis 
of  the  changes  in  the  peripheral  terminations 
of  the  nerves  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  No 
light  whatever  is  really  thrown  upon  this 
obscure  subject  by  the  hypotliesis  that  func- 
tional clianges  in  spinal  trophic  centres  first 
occur,  which  lead  secondarily  to  the  observed 
failure  or  perversion  of  nutrition  m  the  peri- 
pheral nerves.  It  would  only  shift  the  diffi- 
culty farther  back,  even  if  this  hypothesis 
explained  ^whiehit  does  not)  the  localisation 
of  the  changes  in  the  nerves  to  their  periphe- 
ral terminations.  As  it  is,  we  can  only 
sup)iose  that  the  tissues  affected,  and  the 
particular  parts  of  them,  are,  by  then*  indi- 
vidual constitution,  especially  prone  to  be 
irritated  by  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the 
various  poisons  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Multiple  neuritis  from  one  or  other  of  the 
causes  mentioned  may  occur  at  almost  any 
Bge  ;  but  the  disease  is 'by  far  the  most  fi-e- 


quently  met    with   some  time   between   the 
twentieth  and  the  fiftieth  year. 

Some  separate  description  or  mention  must 
now  be  made  of  the  diO'erent  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis. 

A.  Cases  due  to  Common  Poisons. — 
Multiple  neuritis  due  to  Alcohol. — This  is 
the  commonest  of  all  the  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis,  and  it  is  met  with  also  much  more 
frecjuontly  in  women  than  in  men.  Spirit- 
drinking  seems  to  be  most  prone  to  excite  it, 
and  especially  when  spirit  is  taken  in  small 
or  moderate  quantities  continuously  over 
long  periods,  and  when  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  little  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
Whilst  alcoholic  neuritis  is  more  common 
among  women,  delirium  tremens  is  more 
frequent  among  men  — differences  which  may 
be  dependent  partly  upon  sex,  but  perhaps 
more  notably  upon  the  different  habits  of  the 
two  sexes,  especially  in  regard  to  extent  of 
open-air  exercise. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  affection  is 
generally  gradual,  being  often  preceded  for 
months  or  weeks  by  gastric  symptoms,  in- 
somnia, and  rapid  pulse,  together  with 
numbness  and  tingling,  shooting  pains, 
tremors,  cramps,  and  some  paresis  of  the 
limbs — especially  of  the  lower  limbs.  Actual 
loss  of  power  may  then  come  abruptly  at  any 
time,  at  first  in  the  feet  and  legs,  later  on  in 
the  thighs — though,  often  before  they,  become 
involved,  the  hands  and  arms  also  show  signs 
of  paralysis,  which  is  most  marked  in  the 
extensors  of  the  wrists.  In  many  instances 
the  paralysis  may  stop  here ;  but  in  the 
more  severe  cases  it  gradually  advances  so 
as  to  involve  the  nerves  supplying  the  trunk 
muscles,  some  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  at 
last  perhaps  the  phrenic  nerve. 

The  '  dropped  wrists,'  and  the  '  dropped 
feet '  as  the  patient  lies  in  the  recumbent 
position,  are  very  characteristic  of  multiple 
neuritis ;  and  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is 
almost  always  of  the  Haccid  type.  The 
affected  muscles  speedily  become  flabby  and 
much  wasted.  When  in  this  condition  they 
show  a  more  or  less  modified  electrical 
'reaction  of  degeneration.'  They  usually 
cease  to  respond  to  faradism ;  and  if  they 
respond  at  all  to  galvanism,  it  is  only  to 
very  strong  currents,  and  that  in  a  slow, 
sluggish  manner,  the  reaction  to  A.C.C. 
being  greater  than  that  to  C.C.C.  In  some 
exceptional  cases,  and  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  affection  generally,  the  electrical  reac- 
tions may  be  very  little  altered. 

Various  disturbances  of  sensibility  cause 
the  greatest  distress  to  the  pa'ient.  The 
limVis  are  often  the  seat  of  excruciating 
pains,  the  skin  is  more  or  less  generally 
hypera^sthetic,  and  tlie  muscles  also  in  the 
affected  parts  are  extremely  tender,  even  to 
slight  pressure.  There  is  often,  moreover, 
marked  tenderness  along  the  com-se  of  the 
nerves,  so  that  the  patient  is  apt  to  cry  out 
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when  touched  or  moved  even  in  the  gentlest 
manner.  In  addition,  various  parsesthesiae, 
such  as  tingling,  mimbness,  and  formication 
in  the  limbs,  are  mostly  present.  In  the 
more  severe  cases  these  latter  symptoms 
may  disappear  during  the  height  of  the 
malady,  when  anaesthesia  becomes  developed, 
but  may  be  expected  to  return  as  recovery 
advances.  With  cutaneous  amesthesiaof  the 
limbs,  often  localised  to  the  terminal  por- 
tions or  to  the  areas  of  particular  nerves, 
there  may  also  be  more  or  less  marked  loss 
of  muscular  sense.  Some  of  the  special 
senses  may  also  be  affected,  especially  vision, 
leading  to  amblyopia  and  contraction  of  the 
field  for  colour-vision.  Occasionally,  also, 
inequality  and  slight  contraction  of  the  pupil 
has  been  met  with,  and  very  rarely  optic 
neiu"itis.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  are  often 
present,  but  may  be  lost  where  the  anaesthe- 
sia is  marked.  The  knee-jerks  are  commonly 
lost  at  an  early  stage  of  the  atfectiou ;  but 
occasionally,  in  exceptional  cases,  they  are 
found  to  be  retained,  and  even  to  be  slightly 
exaggerated,  for  a  time. 

In  many  of  the  slight  cases  of  the  disease 
a  certain  amount  of  incoordination  as  well 
as  paralysis  can  be  recognised ;  and  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  involvement  of  the  mus- 
cular sense  is  more  than  usually  marked,  a 
slight  ataxic  condition  is  produced  in  both 
the  arms  and  the  legs,  but  especially  in  the 
latter.  This,  in  combination  with  other 
symptoms  present,  such  as  the  pains  in  the 
limbs,  the  loss  of  the  knee-jerks,  unsteadi- 
ness when  the  eyes  are  closed,  and  a  some- 
what peculiar  gait,  causes  the  patient's  con- 
dition to  resemble  more  or  less  closely  that 
met  with  in  locomotor  ataxy.  Such  cases 
are  now  spoken  of  as  pseudo-tabes ;  and, 
although  they  may  be  met  with  in  multiple 
neuritis  from  any  other  cause,  they  seem  to 
be  rather  sjiecially  frequent  in  the  alcoholic 
form  of  the  disease.  The  points  which  enable 
lis  to  distinguish  these  forms  from  true  tabes 
will  be  referred  to  later  under  the  head  of 
'  Diagnosis.' 

Vaso-motor  and  trophic  symptoms  occur 
in  some  cases  about  the  feet  and  hands,  in 
the  form  of  oedema,  lividity,  glossy  skin,  and 
more  or  less  profuse  sweating.  Later  on,  the 
limbs  are  still  further  altered,  especially  in 
old  neglected  cases,  by  the  occiurrence  of 
contractures  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  calf- 
muscles,  due  to  weakness  of  the  extensors. 
Bed-sores  are  usually  absent;  and  power 
over  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tiun  is  commonly  retained. 

In  the  early  stages  of  alcoholic  neuritis 
there  is  another  class  of  symptoms  of  great 
importance  commonly  present,  namely,  those 
of  cerebral  type.  These  are  sometimes  most 
marked,  and  of  a  very  varied  character. 
There  may  be  loss  of  memory,  loss  of  ability 
to  concentrate  the  attention,  together  with 
illusions   and    hallucinations  — especially  to- 


wards evening  and  at  night,  when  insomnia 
is  often  most  obstinate  and  very  exhausting 
to  the  patient.  In  some  cases  there  may  be 
distinct  delirium  continuing  for  days ;  and, 
even  where  this  is  not  present,  there  is  often 
a  peculiarly  active  imagination,  together 
with  a  sort  of  waking  dream-like  state.  Thus, 
patients  will  give  circumstantial  details  of 
imaginary  events  in  which  they  have  taken 
part,  or  of  visits  which  they  have  paid  within 
the  last  hoiu:  or  so,  when  they  have  been  quite 
incapable  of  even  leaving  their  beds.  In  the 
course  of  a  week  or  so,  under  proper  treat- 
ment, such  symptoms  will  gradually  subside. 
The  patient  will  then  (or  earlier  where  the 
more  acute  symptoms  are  absent)  show  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  a  lowered  morale.  State- 
ments about  their  habits  in  regard  to  alcohol 
are  almost  always  unreliable,  often  flagrantly 
untrue,  and  made  even  in  the  face  of  the 
strongest  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We 
must  look  to  the  relatives  or  the  associates 
of  the  patient  if  we  are  to  obtain  correct  tes- 
timony in  regard  to  this  matter. 

The  course  of  the  disease  in  alcoholic 
neuritis  is  pretty  constant,  though  its  dura- 
tion is  extremely  variable,  according  to  the 
degree  of  severity  of  the  attack.  After  a 
slow  or  more  abrupt  onset  the  symptoms  go 
on  increasing  up  to  a  certain  point ;  then 
there  is  a  decline  of  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms in  a  gradual  fashion ;  after  this  the 
patient  may  remain  in  a  more  or  less  sta- 
tionary condition  for  many  months ;  finally, 
a  period  of  slow  improvement  sets  in,  during 
which  the  tenderness  of  the  muscles  abates, 
and  their  nutrition  and  power  improve,  the 
anaesthesia  diminishes,  and  with  it  there  is  a 
return  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies 
from  two  or  three  months  to  from  one  to 
two  years. 

Multiple  neuritis  due  to  Bisulphide  of 
Carbon.  —  Delpech  was  the  first,  and  is 
still  the  principal,  authority  concerning  the 
effects  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  upon  the  system 
(Nouv.  recherch.  sur  I' intoxication  sjjcciale, 
Paris,  1860).  He  showed  that  the  elfects  of 
this  compound  upon  the  system  were  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  alcohol.  The  symp- 
toms are  principally  met  with  in  rubber- 
factory  operatives.  It  appears  that  intense 
frontal  headaches  are  common  among  workers 
in  rubber,  even  though  no  further  symptoms 
develop.  As  the  intoxication  proceeds,  ac- 
cording to  F.  Peterson,  '  giddiness  and  even 
actual  drunkenness  become  manifest,  the 
workpeo])le  becoming  excitable,  talkative, 
and  hilarious.  Among  later  chronic  mani- 
festations are  multiple  paresis,  due  to  a 
multiple  neuritis,  mental  weakening  and 
apathy,  amblyopia,  tinnitus,  formication, 
anaesthesia  of  the  feet,  muscular  cramps, 
occasionally  convulsions,  at  first  increase  of 
sexual  appetite,  later  impotence  in  men 
and    sterility   in  women  '    (Bost.  Med.  and 
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Surg.  Journ.  Dec.  6,  1802,  p.  325).  In  this 
same  coiiimiinicatioii  Peterson  records  throe 
cases  of  acute  mania  resulting;  from  inliahi- 
tiou  of  the  fumes  from  a  mixture  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 
The  poisonous  effects  from  the  use  of  these 
chemicals  are  now  obviated  to  a  considerable 
extern  by  maintaining  a  more  thorough  ven- 
tilation in  rubber  factories. 

Multiple  neuritis  due  to  Arsenic. —  It  has 
been  long  known,  from  experiments  by  Orfila, 
that  in  certain  cases  paraplegic  conditions 
were  induced  occasionally  alter  the  taking  of 
large  doses  of  arsenic.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  poisonous  elfects  of 
arsenic  are  sometimes  very  similar  to  those 
produced  bj-  alcohol.  The  paralytic  effects 
thus  i)roduced  were  previously  ascribed  to 
changes  in  the  s])inal  cord  ;  but  it  has  now 
been  ascertained  that  such  changes  are  only 
occasional,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
effects  to  which  we  are  referring  are  due 
rather  to  peripheral  neuritis.  These  effects 
occur  sometimes,  though  only  very  rarely, 
after  the  patient  has  taken  for  a  prolonged 
period  small  doses  of  arsenic,  such  doses  at 
last  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  acute  poison- 
ing. Then,  after  a  variable  interval — some 
daj's,  or  a  week  or  two — the  symptoms  of 
peripheral  neuritis  begin  to  develop.  In 
other  cases,  however,  such  symptoms  may 
set  in  a  short  time  after  acute  pt)isoiiiiig  by 
arsenic,  when  the  drug  has  been  taken  in 
excess  eitlier  accidentally  or  with  suicidal 
intent.  A  typical  case  of  this  latter  type 
has  recently  been  brought  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Berlin  by  H.  Jolly.  The  patient 
had,  in  August  18'J2,  taken  with  a  view  to 
suicide,  a  cpiantity  of  Schweinfurth  green. 
There  was  immediate  vomiting,  and  for  two 
days  symptoms  of  gastritis.  She  remained 
very  weak,  and  noticed,  when  she  attempted 
to  rise  on  the  fifth  day,  some  numbness  of 
the  feet.  Then  follow'ed  paricsthesice  simul- 
taneously in  feet  and  hands,  with  a  creeping 
sensation  that  was  at  times  very  painful. 
These  symptoms  continued  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  and  to  them  were  soon  added  a 
more  distinct  weakness,  especially  of  the 
lower  extremities.  After  four  weeks  the 
patient  was  unable  to  walk  alone ;  and  when, 
in  the  following  week,  she  was  admitted 
into  the  hospital  for  nervous  diseases,  she 
could  only  walk  when  sujjported  on  both 
sides.  There  was  also  marked  ataxy.  The 
knee-jerks  were  lost  on  both  sides,  and  there 
was  great  paresis  in  tlie  legs,  with  specially 
impaired  movement  in  the  feet  and  toes.  In 
six  weeks  the  paralysis  of  the  feet  and  toes 
was  complete  ;  there  was  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  great 
disturbances  of  sensibility.  The  patient  was 
insensible  to  slight  touches,  but  felt  stronger 
touches  well ;  and  there  was  pronounced  hy- 
peralgesia. The  tips  of  the  fingers  were  quite 
anaesthetic,  and   there  U'ere    sharp  pains   in 


the  hands  and  in  some  of  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  forearm  and  arm.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  week  the  symptoms  became  some- 
what worse,  especially  the  i)aiiis.  A  feeling 
of  coldness  was  also  comjilained  of  in  the 
right  upper  extremity,  and  there  was  profuse 
sweating  in  the  i)alin8  of  the  hands,  l-'rom 
about  the  twelfth  week  onwards  a  decided 
ini])rovement  began  to  take  place  in  regard 
to  both  motor  and  sensory  symptoms. 

The  superficial  rellexes  in  arsenical  poly- 
neuritis are  mostly  preserved,  while  the 
knee-jerks  are  lost ;  the  legs  also  are  com- 
monly more  afiectcd  than  the  arms.  There 
is  much  variation  met  with  in  the  symptoms 
of  individual  cases,  and  in  some  of  them 
distinct  impairment  or  loss  of  muscular 
sense  and  ataxic  symptoms  are  fairly  well 
marked  (pseudo-tabes).  In  almost  all  re- 
spects, in  fact,  the  symptoms  of  the  multijile 
neuritis  duo  to  arsenic  are  found  to  accord 
closely  with  the  alcoholic  form  of  the  disease, 
with  the  very  important  exception  that  the 
head  symptoms,  with  hallucinations  and 
delirium,  are  generally  absent.  Almost  all 
cases  ultimately  recover,  and  the  duration  of 
arsenical  polyneuritis  is  rather  shorter  than 
that  of  the  form  due  to  alcohol. 

Multijile  neuritis  due  to  Lead, — The  effects 
of  the  multiple  neuritis  caused  by  lead  are 
still  more  localised.  There  is  not  only  the 
absence  of  the  characteristic  group  of  head 
symptoms,  but  a  still  further  common  limi- 
tation of  the  neuritis  to  the  motor  nerves,  and 
especially  to  those  of  the  upper  extremity. 
The  ordinary  effects  of  peripheral  neuritis 
due  to  lead  will  be  found  described  under 
Lead,  Poisoning  by.  The  symptoms  closely 
resemble  those  due  to  spinal-cord  disease,  to 
which,  indeed,  some  of  the  effects  are  often 
partly  attributable.  For,  though  peripheral 
neuritis  is  the  lesion  commonly  met  w'ith, 
it  happens  here  even  more  frequently  than 
with  other  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  that 
lesions  in  the  anterior  coniua  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  al.'-o  produced ;  and  it  is  to  these 
latter  lesions  that  the  synqjloms  are  occa- 
sionally, in  part  at  least,  attributable. 

But  although  it  is  the  rule  lor  the  effects 
of  the  inultij)le  neuritis  due  to  lead  to  be  thus 
limited  to  a  jiart  of  the  field  of  distribution 
of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  ujiper  extremities, 
it  is  not  in^  ariably  so.  Thus,  muscles  about 
the  shoulder  and  arm  (especially  the  deltoid 
and  brachialis  anticus)  may  be  afi'ected  as 
well  as  those  of  the  forearm  ;  and  occasionally 
even  some  of  the  leg  muscles,  especially  the 
long  extensors  of  the  toes  and  the  peronei 
muscles.  Again,  in  some  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis  due  to  lead  there  have  been  distincc 
disturbances  of  sensibility,  that  is,  more  or 
less  severe  pains,  some  tenderness  of  affected 
muscles,  and  perhaps  also  along  the  affected 
nerves,  together  with  tingling  and  numbness 
in  their  field  of  distribution.  In  certain 
other  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  due  to  lead 
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we  may  have  the  association  of  a  more  or 
less  marked  heraiplegic  condition,  in  which 
hemiansesthesia  is  well  developed.  This 
latter  condition  is  generally  of  more  or  less 
brief  duration,  and  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  some  functional  defect  in  the  brain,  ana- 
logous to  that  occurring  in  hysteria.  In  this 
Connexion,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  intense  double  optic  neuritis  and 
also  convulsions  may  occur  in  the  course  of 
lead  poisoning. 

B.  Cases  due  to  Microbic  Poisons. — 
Multiple  neuritis  associated  ivith,  or 
sequential  to,  certain  Infective  or  Endemic 
Diseases. — The  cases  belonging  to  this  cate- 
goi-y  are  those  forms  of  multiple  neuritis 
which  are  associated  with,  or,  as  is  by  far 
the  most  common,  are  sequential  to,  one  or 
other  of  the  following  morbid  conditions, 
namely,  diplitheria,  variola,  typhoid  fever, 
typhus  fever,  measles,  beriberi,  septicemia, 
malaria,  influenza,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  or 
leprosy. 

Almost  all  these  varieties  of  the  disease 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  morbid  conditions, 
either  functional  or  structural,  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  true,  indeed,  tliat  functional 
diseases  as  well  as  certain  structural  affections 
of  tlie  spinal  cord,  in  the  form  of  indurations 
(scleroses),  softenings,  haanorrliages,  togetlier 
with  limited  intlanmiations  or  atropine  con- 
ditions of  the  anterior  cornua,  are  especially 
apt  to  occur  occasionally  as  sequences  of  one 
or  other  of  these  diseases.  But  since  the 
clinical  characteristics  of  polyneuritis  have 
been  more  commonly  appreciated,  it  has  been 
recognised  that  these  particular  groups  of 
symptoms  occiur  not  infrequently  as  sequences 
of  one  or  other  of  the  diseases  above  men- 
tioned— the  truth  of  this  diagnosis  having, 
moreover,  been  often  confirmed  by  necropsies 
which  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of 
multiple  neuritis,  mostly  alone,  but  more 
rarely  with  some  co-existing  changes  in  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  severity  of  the  disease  varies  very 
much  indeed  in  this  categoi'y  of  cases.  Some- 
times it  presents  itself  as  an  acute  progressive 
affection  involving  all  tlie  limbs,  and  subse- 
quently the  nerves  supplying  the  trunk 
muscles  and  those  of  the  face  and  eyes,  to- 
gether with  a  well-marked  association  of 
sensory  symptoms  of  the  usually  varied 
character.  At  other  times,  and  especially  after 
diplitheria,  the  motor  paralysis  is  less  marked, 
and  symptoms  of  a  more  ataxic  type  present 
themselves  (jjseudo-tabes)  ;  while,  in  other 
cases  still,  we  may  have  to  do  with  a  localised 
rather  than  with  a  more  generalised  neuritis. 
The  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  associated  with 
diphtheria  are  apt  to  occur,  on  different  occa- 
sions, in  each  of  these  types ;  the  severe 
general  cases,  however,  in  which  death  may 
occur  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  are 
rare  and  exceptional ;  while  localised  forms 
of  paralysis  limited  to  the  p^ilate,  and  asso- 


ciated with  slight  paretic  or  ataxic  conditions 
are  by  far  the  most  common  (see  Diph- 
theria). On  the  other  hand,  in  beriberi  wo 
have  to  do  much  more  frequently  with  a  gene- 
ralised form  of  neuritis,  in  which  speedy 
death  occurs  not  at  all  rarely  {see  Beri- 
beri). In  other  of  these  diseases,  such  as 
variola,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  measles, 
septicaemia,  and  malaria,  polyneuritis  super- 
venes rarely  ;  but  in  each  of  these  affections 
it  may  appear  in  a  well-developed  form. 

Again,  it  seems  clear  that  in  inthien/a,  tuber- 
culosis, syphilis,  and  leprosy,  in  the  absence 
of  other  co-ojterating  causes,  the  neuritis  that 
occurs  is  apt  to  present  itself  in  a  more  or 
less  localised  form ;  and,  in  the  case  of 
syphilis  and  leprosy  more  especially,  the  neur- 
itis is  principally  of  the  peripheral  and  inter- 
stitial type.  These  forms  of  the  disease  are 
thus,  perhaps,  rather  more  closely  allied  to 
ordinary  neuritis  than  to  multiple  neuritis. 
Still,  it  seems  probable  that  both  syphilis  and 
tuberculosis  may  decidedl\  favour  the  action 
of  other  moi'e  potent  causes,  such  as  alcohol 
or  chill,  in  the  production  of  well-marked 
multiple  neuritis. 

The  only  one  of  these  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis  to  which  any  special  reference  need 
be  made  is  that  which  may  be  associated 
with  malarial  poisoning.  Sometimes  this, 
either  alone  or  aided  by  other  causes,  such 
as  exposure  to  cold  or  excess  of  alcohol,  in- 
duces ordinary  forms  of  multiple  neuritis  of 
medium  severity,  aft'ecting  the  arms  and  legs, 
but  especially  the  latter.  At  other  times, 
however,  malaria  gives  rise  to  what  since  the 
description  given  by  Romberg  has  been 
known  as  '  intermittent  paraplegia.'  This 
remarkable  affection  has  been  found  to  occur 
only  in  patients  suffering  from  malarial 
poisoning.  It  is  characterised  by  the  sudden 
onset  of  paralysis  in  the  lower  extremities, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by 
some  anaesthesia  and  paralysis  of  the  sjjhinc- 
ters.  After  some  hours  the  paralysis  dis- 
appears, perhaps  accompanied  by  the 
api^earance  of  a  critical  sweat,  and  reappears 
in  a  more  or  less  regular  manner,  according 
as  the  attack  assumes  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan  type.  Tliis  affection  has  been  found 
to  be  very  amenable  to  treatment  by  quinine. 
Cases  have  been  recorded  by  excellent  obser- 
vers, such  as  Hartwig,  Erb,  and  Westphal, 
and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that,  instead 
of  being  due  to  altered  functional  conditions 
of  the  spinal  cord  (which  was  the  interpreta- 
tion formerly  given),  this  remarkable  transi- 
tory and  recurrent  form  of  paralysis  is 
dependent  rather  upon  a  peripheral  neuritis 
occasioned  by  some  poison  formed  during 
the  course  of  a  malarial  attack. 

C.  Casesdue  to  Autogenetic  Poisons. 
Multiple  neuritis  sequential  to  Chill. — 
The  disease  from  this  cause  not  infrequently 
supervenes  in  an  acute  fashion,  and  may  at 
the  onset  be  associated  with  distinct  febrile 
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Bvniptonis,  the  tempernture  rising  to  some 
point  between  101  luid  103\  Tliere  iniiy 
also  be  piiins  in  the  biu'k,  limbs,  and  joints, 
8o  lis  to  f,'ive  rise  to  the  suspicion  periiaps 
of  a  commeneing  attack  of  rheumatic  fever. 
To  such  symptoms  may  be  iuldcil  headaidio 
and  anorexia,  toj^ether  with  tingling  and 
numbness  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  more 
or  less  tenderness  over  the  princip.J  nerves 
in  the  limbs.  The  legs  and  arms  subse- 
quently show  an  increasing  paralysis,  com- 
monly beginning  lirst  in  the  legs.  Then 
paralysis  may  spread  to  the  trunk  muscles, 
and  to  those  of  the  tongue,  palate,  and  larynx 
(SO  as  to  impair  deglutition  and  articulation), 
even  if  it  docs  not  extend  to  other  crani.il  or 
to  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  knee-jerks  are 
speedily  lost,  the  paralysed  nuisdes  soon 
waste,  and  their  electrical  reactions  become 
altered  in  the  usual  manner.  At  the  same 
time  various  sensory  disturbances  become 
developed,  such  as  tenderness  of  the  muscles 
and  hypenesthesia  of  the  skin  (soon  to  be 
followed  by,  or  intermixed  with,  areas  of 
anipsthesia) ;  while  glossy  skin,  increased 
sweating,  and  other  trophic  symptoms  may 
also  make  their  appearance. 

These  cases  subsequently  pursue  much  the 
game  com'se  as  severe  cases  of  alcoholic 
neuritis.  Death  maj-  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  week  or  ten  days  from  respiratory  or  car- 
diac paralysis  ;  or,  all  fever  having  subsided, 
the  patient  may  remain  in  a  tolerably  station- 
ary condition  for  several  weeks,  before  the 
usual  slow  improvement  begins  to  set  in. 

In  other  instances  the  multiple  nem-itis 
following  chill  may  be  less  acute  and  less 
severe,  and  the  amount  of  sensory  symptoms 
is  very  variable.  \Vhen  the  latter  are  very 
slight,  such  cases  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
those  of  acute  spinal  paralysis ;  and  w  hen  they 
are  more  severe  (especially  where  there  is 
much  involvement  of  the  muscular  sense)  the 
symptoms  are  more  of  an  ataxic  order,  so 
that  the  case  may  present  itself  as  a  form  of 
pseudo-tabes. 

Mullijile  neuritis  sequential  to  excessive 
Muscular  Exercise. — Although  typical  cases 
have  been  recorded,  verified  by  necropsy, 
seemingly  referable  to  this  cause,  they  are 
nevertheless  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
So  far  as  the  form  and  course  of  this  variety 
of  multiple  n.'urilis  are  concerned,  it  seems 
to  agree  most  closely  with  that  induced  by 
chill,  and  dilferent  cases  are  liable  to  indi- 
vidual variation  in  much  the  same  manner. 

Multiple  neuritis  asuoriatcd  with  Dia- 
betes, Gout,  or  with  Cachectic  States.  —Each 
of  these  varieties  of  multiple  neuritis  is 
liable,  though  only  very  rarelj-,  to  occur  as  a 
more  or  less  generalised  aflection.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  is  much  more  common  for  the 
neuritis  when  associated  with  either  of  these 
afiections,  and  when  other  co-operating 
causes  are  absent,  to  occur  in  a  limited  form, 
affecting  only  some  one  or  two  nerves     the 


inflanuuation  that  is  established  being  also 
peripheral  and  interstitial  rather  than  paren- 
(diynuitous  in  type.  Gout  has  been  long 
known  as  a  common  predisposing  and 
even  exciting  cause  of  ordinary  interstitial 
neuritis. 

Multiiile  neuritis  of  '  spontaneous'  oricfin. 
Every  now  and  then  ordinary  attacks  of 
multi])le  neuritis,  sometimes  severe  and 
sometimes  slight,  make  their  appearance 
without  its  being  possible  to  assign  them  to 
any  of  the  known  causes  of  the  disease,  and 
for  which,  in  fact,  no  distinct  cause  can  be 
traced.  These  are  the  so-called  '  spontane- 
ous '  or  idiopathic  cases  of  multiple  neuritis. 

CoMi'LicATioxs. — Looking  to  the  varied 
conditions  imder  which  multi[)le  neuritis  may 
arise,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the 
complications  should  be  rather  numerous ; 
and  this  they  are  found  to  be.  As  poisoning 
bj'  alcohol  is  the  cause  of  so  vei'y  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  we 
have  i)rincii)ally  to  do  with  concurrent  com- 
plications assignable  to  this  cause.  Thus  the 
patient  may  suffer  from  obstinate  symptoms 
of  gastric  catarrh,  or  the  liver  may  be 
enlarged  and  hard,  or  smaller  than  natural, 
and  other  indications  of  cirrhosis  of  this  organ 
may  exist.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  more- 
over, that  in  the  cachectic  subjects  of  chronic 
malarial  poisoning  there  may  be  enlargement 
of  spleen  as  well  as  of  liver.  Other  compli- 
cating etlects  of  alcohol  maj'  be  due  to  a 
chronic  or  subacute  meningitis,  the  existence 
of  which  leads  to  a  great  aggravation  of  the 
head  symptoms  in  the  form  of  delirium,  or 
even  to  a  chronic  maniacal  condition  ;  whilst 
in  other  cases  complicating  symptoms,  due 
to  chronic  or  subacute  siiinal  meningitis  or 
degenerative  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
may  be  present.  Here  also  — as  where  gout. 
or  lead,  or  both  combined,  have  been  opera- 
tive causes  of  the  multiple  nem-itis  — we  may 
find  distinct  evidences  of  co-existing  renal 
disease.  Pneumonia  and  phthisis  are  also 
frequently  present  as  complicatii>ns,  the  latter 
supervening  even  in  cases  where  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  present  as  a  cau.se. 

Diagnosis. —  It  is  the  great  variety  in  the 
symptomatology  of  nuiltii)le  neuritis,  and  the 
fact  that  it  may  be  associated  with  actual 
disease  in  the  spinal  cord,  which  gi\  e  rise  to 
the  principal  difhculties  in  the  way  of  dia- 
gnosis. Very  many  of  the  cases,  however, 
are  so  typical  in  the  combmatiou  of  symp- 
toms presented,  as  to  allow  little  room  for 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  proper  diagnosis. 
Thus,  more  or  less  paralysis  of  both  feet  and 
both  hands,  with  '  foot  drop  '  and  '  wrist  drop,' 
or  more  extensive  paralysis  of  all  four  limbs 
of  a  Haccid  type,  associated  with  pains,  numb- 
ness, and  tingling ;  hypencstliesia  of  the  skin, 
marked  tenderness  of  the  limb  muscles  and 
perhaps  also  along  the  principal  nerves, 
together  with  absent  knee-jerks  and  the 
altered  electrical  reactions  which  have  been 
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described,  form  such  a  typical  combination 
that  it  sliould  be  considered  to  be  indicative 
of  multiple  neuritis  from  some  cause.  And 
if  with  this  grouping  of  symptoms  there  co- 
exists the  combination  of  cerebral  symptoms 
previously  noted,  we  may  feel  just  is  certain 
that  we  have  to  do  witli  a  multiple  neuritis 
caused  by  chronic  alcoholic  poisonmg,  even 
though  no  distinct  evidence  of  this  be  at  first 
forthcoming — nay,  even  though  excess  in 
alcohol  may  be  firmly  denied  by  the  patient 
and  her  friends. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  diagnosis  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis  from  spinal  diseases  is  m  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  easy,  because  pains 
in  the  former  are  mostly  prominent  symp- 
toms, and  because  locomotor  ataxj'  is  the 
only  form  of  spinal  disease  associated  with 
severe  pains  that  could  easily  be  mistaken  for 
multiple  neuritis,  and  that  only  with  certain 
exceptional  forms  of  the  disease.  For  there 
are  only  four  other  spinal  diseases  in  which 
pains  in  the  limbs  are  apt  to  constitute 
prominent  sjTnptoms.  These  are  the  para- 
lyses associated  with  cancer  of  the  vertebrae, 
with  scrofulous  pachymenmgitis,  and  with 
cervical  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis — in 
each  of  which  (not  to  mention  other  charac- 
teristic features)  there  are  generally  present 
exaggerated  knee-jerks  and  ankle-clonus — and 
the  somewhat  rare  affection,  syringomyelia, 
which  is  almost  always  characterised  by  loss 
of  painful  and  of  thermal  sensibility  in  the 
parts  principally  affected,  whilst  in  multiple 
neuritis  these  are  almost  always  modes  of 
sensibility  that  remain  unaffected. 

There  are,  however,  three  varieties  of  poly- 
neuritis which  are  especially  liable  to  give 
trotible  in  regard  tc  diagnosis.  These  are,  in 
the  first  place,  acute  cases  due  to  chill  or  to 
over  muscular  exercise,  in  which  there 
happens  to  be  an  almost  complete  absence  of 
pains  and  other  sensory  symptoms.  Here 
the  condition  has  to  be  diagncsed  from  acute 
spinal  paralysis,  or  even  from  acute  ascend- 
ing paralysis.  The  second  set  comprises 
those  of  the  pseudo-tabetic  type,  in  which 
pains  are  present,  and  the  diagnosis  has  to 
be  made  from  locomotor  ataxy.  The  third 
class  consists  of  mixed  cases,  in  which  mul- 
tiple neuritis  is  actually  complicated  with 
lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes, 
or  in  both.  Here  there  may  be  at  times 
much  room  for  doubt  as  to  tJie  nature  of  the 
affection — that  is,  whether  it  is  in  the  main 
spinal,  or  in  the  main  peripheral,  and  to 
what  extent  the  symptoms  of  the  two  condi- 
tions can  be  separated  from  one  another. 

(1)  The  cases  of  acute  spinal  paralysis 
may  agree  with  some  of  the  more  acute  cases 
of  polyneuritis  in  the  rapid  mode  of  onsrCt, 
with  or  without  slight  febrile  symptoms,  in 
the  existence  of  an  atrojihic  and  flaccid  form 
of  paralysis  in  the  limbs,  together  with  a 
more  or  less  complete  electrical  '  reaction  of 
degeneration '    and   abolition    of  knee-jerks. 


In  other  forms  of  polyneuritis,  however,  the 
onset  is  apt  to  be  more  gradual  and  progres- 
sive, even  in  the  most  acute  cases ;  there  is 
also  mtich  more  frequently  a  bilateral  sym- 
metry in  the  parts  affected  ;  and  even  the 
cases  that  are  most  free  from  sensory  symp- 
toms are  almost  never  quite  free  from  such 
accompaniments,  though  this  is  the  rule 
with  cases  of  acute  spinal  paralysis.  Of 
course  it  is  only  in  the  early  days  of  these 
affections  that  there  is  room  for  doubt.  After 
the  first  few  days  the  progress  of  the  two 
affections  is  commonly  different.  Thus,  in 
acute  spinal  paralysis  the  loss  of  power  is  at 
first  widespread  and  simultaneously  caused, 
though  after  a  few  days  there  is  a  subsidence 
of  the  paralysis  in  some  of  the  parts  first 
attacked.  Whilst  in  multiple  neuritis  there 
is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  area  of  the 
paralysis  during  one  or  more  days ;  and 
after  the  paralysis  has  attained  its  full 
development  there  is  no  recession  of  paralytic 
symptoms  till  a  distinct  interval  of  weeks, 
or  it  may  be  months,  has  elapsed. 

The  other  disease  that  may  have  to  be 
thought  of  in  thfe  early  days  of  one  of  these 
acute  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  is  the  rare 
affection  known  as  acute  ascending  paralysis, 
concerning  which  so  much  dotibt  exists  as  to 
its  real  nature  {see  Spinal  Cord,  Special 
Diseases  of:  Acute  Ascendmg  Paralysis). 
This  form  of  disease  may  be  distinguLshed 
by  the  complete  absence  of  sensory  symp- 
toms, by  the  preservation  of  the  knee-jerks, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  paralysis  does  not 
progress  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  in 
multiple  neuritis  :  in  the  former  it  is  a  more 
strictly  ascending  disease,  affecting  the  trunk 
muscles  after  the  legs,  and  then  involving 
the  arms ;  whilst  in  the  latter  the  order  is 
almost  invariably  legs,  arms,  trunk,  and  there 
is  also  rather  less  tendency  for  the  bulbar 
centres  to  be  affected.  A  little  later  on,  if 
any  doubt  should  still  remain,  the  absence 
of  muscular  atrophy  and  the  preservation  of 
normal  electrical  reaction  would  definitely 
settle  the  diagnosis  in  favour  of  acute  ascend- 
ing paralysis. 

(2)  In  reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  cases 
of  pseudo-tabes  from  locomotor  ataxy,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  excep- 
tional forms  of  multiple  neuritis  are  met 
with  principally  after  poisoning  by  alcohol 
or  arsenic,  or  in  the  form  that  is  sequential 
to  diphtheria.  And  then,  in  reference  to  the 
conditions  presented,  although  there  may  be 
many  characters  common  to  the  two  affec- 
tions, there  are  generally  marked  differences 
in  the  total  symptomatology.  Thus,  in  the 
more  rapidly  developed  pseudo-tabes  there 
are  not  the  characteristic  lightning-pains,  but 
more  enduring  pains,  with  much  more  of  ten- 
derness in  muscles  and  nerves,  together  with 
mnnbness  and  tingling  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
There  is  more  frequently  hyperesthesia  in 
the   limbs,  perhaps   mixed  with   patches  in 
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which  there  is  analgesia  as  well  as  ana-s- 
thesia;  there  may  also  be  some  amoimt  of 
atri)phy  of  muscles,  with  altered  electrical  re- 
actions in  the  direction  of  the  '  reaction  of 
degeneration.'  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
absence  in  multiiile  neuritis  of  three  signs 
which  are  coimnonly  i>rcseiit  in  locomotor 
ataxy,  viz.  the  Argyll- Uobertsou  condition 
of  pupil,  and  temporary  bladder  symptoms, 
together  with  loss  of  sexual  desire  and  power. 
A  girdle  sensation  is  also  much  more  likely  to 
be  absent  in  tiiese  forms  of  multiple  neuritis, 
though  it  has  occasionally  been  met  with  ;  and 
then,  again,  the  lost  knee-jerks  may  return 
diu'ingreeovery  from  multiple  neuritis.  There 
still  remains  the  question  of  the  dilTerences 
in  gait  characteristic  of  the  two  affections. 
What  is  known  as  the  stcjijmge  gait  (or  the  i 
higli-stepping  gait)  has  been  described  as 
distinctive  of  mu]tij)le  neuritis.  Its  i)cculi-  | 
arity  is  due  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  tlexors 
of  the  ankle,  and  the  consequent  dependent 
attitude  of  the  toes,  so  that  the  patient  has 
to  lift  the  foot  high,  as  though  he  were  step- 
ping over  a  slight  obstacle ;  whilst  in  loco- 
motor ataxy,  the  toes,  instead  of  being 
dependent,  are  raised,  the  heels  being  gene- 
rally brought  to  the  ground  first,  and  also 
ill  a  more  irregular  and  siiasinodic  manner. 
Where  present  the  steppage  gait  is  doubtless 
a  sign  of  value,  but  it  is  not  always  present 
when  it  is  most  wanted  in  tliis  ataxic  class 
of  cases,  that  is,  where  paresis  of  the  flexors 
is,  as  often  happens,  present  only  to  a  very 
slight  degree. 

(3)  In  other  cases,  where  spinal  and  peri- 
pheral lesions  co-exist,  it  may  be  much  more 
dilticult  to  recognise  the  real  nature  of  the 
affection,  or,  if  this  can  be  done,  to  say 
which  symptoms  belong  to  the  one  and  which 
to  the  other  set  of  lesions.  In  regard  to 
cases  where  thrombotic  softenings,  myelitis, 
or  small  hiemorrhages  co-exist  with  multiple 
neuritis  (as  they  may  do,  more  especially, 
in  some  few  of  the  cases  sequential  to  the 
acute  specific  diseases),  it  can  only  be  said 
that  such  cases  are  too  complicated  to  be 
considered  here,  and  that  tjiere  are  no  forms 
of  disease  where  the  aid  of  an  expert  is  more 
required  in  order  that  a  correct  diagnosis 
may  be  made.  It  may,  however,  be  added 
that  there  are  four  signs  in  particular  which, 
when  present,  may  safely  be  considered  to 
depend  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  upon 
spinal  rather  than  upon  periplieral  lesions : 
these  are,  paralysis  of  the  sphincters,  bed- 
sores, exaggerated  knee-jerks  with  ankle- 
clonus,  and,  though  less  certainly,  girdle 
sensations. 

It  should  further  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  are  two  alfections  especially  in  which 
the  co-existence  of  peripheral  with  spinal- 
cord  symptoms  is  common,  viz.  acute 
spinal  paralysis  and  locomotor  ataxy.  So 
that  wliere.  by  reference  to  the  points  already 
laid  down,  it  can  be  recognised  that  we  have 


to  do  with  symptoms  of  double  origin,  the 
point  to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  central 
or  the  peripheral  symptoms  are  primary, 
and  which  are  merely  complicating  phe- 
nomena. This  is  a  point  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  regard  both  to  prognosis  and  to 
treatment.  It  is  highly  important,  for  in- 
stance, to  know,  in  an  affection  caused  by 
exjiosure  to  cold,  whether  the  symptoms  are 
in  the  main  periplieral,  or  whether  they  are 
in  the  main  s|iiiial  but  with  some  complica- 
ting peripheral  neuritis.  So  also  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  ataxic  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis  (cases  of  pseudo-tabes)  stand  at  one 
end  of  a  series  of  cases,  and  at  the  other 
stand  the  somewhat  rare  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy  in  which  symptoms  due  to  peripheral 
neuritis  are  altogether  absent ;  whilst  between 
these  extremes  wo  have  almost  every  kind  of 
transition,  furnished  either  by  cases  of  loco- 
motor ataxy  witli  an  increasing  number  of 
peripheral  lesions,  or  by  cases  of  pseudo-tabes 
due  to  multiple  neuritis  complicated  perhaps 
by  some  spinal  lesions.  The  more  the  pa- 
tient's symptoms  are  of  peripheral  origin, 
the  greater  is  the  relief  that  is  to  be  expected 
from  treatment. 

Prognosis. — Many  indications  relating  to 
prognosis  have  already  been  given,  so  that 
little  requires  now  to  be  added.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  life  is  not  imperilled  by  multiple  neur- 
itis. But  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  in 
the  case  of  the  severer  forms  of  beriberi,  and 
also  in  the  more  acute  cases  occurring  in  this 
country,  due  eitlier  to  chill,  alcohol,  or  di])h- 
theria,  in  which  the  respiratory  muscles 
(including  the  diaphragm),  and  the  heart,  are 
apt  to  become  paralysed.  Otherwise  death 
takes  place  in  multiple  neuritis  almost  solely 
from  the  co-existence  of  one  or  other  of 
the  complications  to  which  reference  has 
previously  been  made.  As  to  the  question 
of  ultimate  cure,  this,  if  the  cases  are  not  too 
old  and  neglected,  may  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances be  effected  after  a  prolonged  course  of 
treatment.  Slight  cases  may,  of  course,  be 
cured  in  the  com-se  of  a  month  or  two ;  but 
in  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  at  least  maj'  be 
required.  It  is  indeed  suri)rising  to  see  the 
extent  to  which  recovery  occurs  in  this  class 
of  cases,  even  when  they  are  of  the  worst 
type,  as  comjiared  \\\\.\\  the  amount  of  im- 
provement that  could  alone  be  expected  if  a 
similar  amount  of  paralj-sis  with  muscular 
atro])hy  had  been  due  to  spinal  rather  than  to 
peripheral  disease.  The  signs  of  commen- 
cing improvement  to  be  looked  for  during 
the  stationary  period  of  the  disease  are  a  re- 
turn of  the  tingling  and  numbness  in  the 
hands  and  feet,  increased  ability  to  move 
these  parts,  together  wuth  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  electrical  reactions  and  in  the 
firmness  and  size  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  a 
progressive  diminution  of  the  glossiness  of 
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the  skin  and  sweating  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
The  return  of  previously  lost  knee-jerks  may 
also  be  looked  for. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  multiple  neur- 
itis we  should,  before  commencing  system- 
atic treatment,  haye  thoroughly  decided,  as  far 
as  it  may  be  possible,  what  the  causal  con- 
ditions are  that  have  been  influential  in  pro- 
ducing the  neuritis,  as  the  first  necessity  may 
be  to  put  a  stop  to  some  poisoning  of  the 
system.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
arrive  at  this  knowledge  as  early  as  possible, 
as  the  longer  the  poisoning  lasts  the  more 
protracted  and  obstinate  is  the  resulting 
malady.  Thus,  a  rubber-worker  should  be 
taken  away  from  his  work  at  once.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  patient  from 
lead  or  arsenic  if  either  of  these  have  had  to 
do  with  its  development ;  or,  as  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case,  where  alcohol  is  the  cause 
this  should  at  once  be  cut  off  completely, 
whenever  the  condition  of  the  patient  will 
admit  of  it.  But  if  too  great  weakness  of 
the  heart  be  present  to  permit  of  this  being 
done,  the  alcohol  should  be  greatly  reduced 
in  quantity  at  tirst,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
cut  off  altogether. 

In  alcoholic  cases  also,  where  we  have  to 
do  with  severe  pains,  mental  disturbance, 
and  insomnia,  together  with  gastric  symp- 
toms, the  greatest  cate  is  needed.  The  latter 
symptoms  may  be  best  checked  by  keeping 
the  patient  upon  a  strict  spoon  diet,  pan- 
creatising  the  milk  and  beef-tea  if  necessary, 
and  administering  only  very  small  (juanti- 
ties  at  a  time  In  the  more  urgent  cases  it 
may  be  needful  at  tirst  to  have  resort  to 
nutrient  suppositories.  Sleep  should  be  en- 
sured, and  the  other  symptoms  relieved  as 
soon  as  possible  by  giving  morphine,  either 
by  subcutaneous  injection  or  by  mouth  ;  or, 
in  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent, 
by  the  administration  of  full  doses  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  do  our  best  to  relieve  the  local  pains 
and  tenderness,  by  the  api)lication  of  light 
warm  anodyne  fomentations,  by  wrapping 
the  limb  in  cotton-wool  and  oil-silk,  or 
occasionally  by  the  use  of  cold  evaporating 
lotions,  if  these  seem  to  give  more  relief  to 
the  patient. 

In  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  which 
follows  chill,  where  there  are  febrile  symp- 
toms and  perhaps  some  slight  general  pains, 
relief  may  be  derived  from  salicylate  of 
sodium  or  salol,  given  for  a  few  days  in  full 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  as  for  rheu- 
matic fever  ;  bromide  of  potassium  may  also 
be  given  with  these  drugs  niglit  and  morning 
where  the  restlessness  is  great  and  headache 
is  severe.  The  patient  should  be  kept  upon 
spoon  diet  as  long  as  the  temperature  remains 
at  all  elevated ;  and  in  all  the  more  severe 
forms  of  the  disease  a  water-bed  is  desirable. 
In  the  less  severe  cases,  to  whatsoever 
cause  they  may  be  due,  the  patients  should  be 


kept  at  rest  in  bed,  partly  with  a  view  to 
warding  off'  any  aggravation  of  the  disease, 
and  partly  to  protect  them  from  cold.  In 
these  cases,  and  also  in  the  more  severe 
forms  of  the  disease,  after  the  acute  pains 
and  tenderness  have  subsided,  the  diet  must 
be  more  abundant,  though  easily  digest- 
ible and  nutritious.  Pains  may  be  relieved 
and  sleep  favoured  by  such  drugs  as  acetani- 
lide  or  phenazone,  though  where  insoumia 
continues  these  remedies  may  be  supple- 
mented by  bromide  of  potassium,  chloral- 
amid  or  sulphonal.  At  the  same  time,  much 
may  be  done  by  means  of  tonics  to  improve 
the  appetite  and  general  health,  where,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  this  has  been  inuch  im- 
paired by  the  previous  causative  conditions. 
When  these  have  taken  the  form  of  malaria, 
gout,  or  syphilis,  some  special  treatment 
may  be  necessary ;  otherwise  we  must  trust 
princijJally  to  combinations  of  iron  with  small 
doses  of  arsenic  and  strychnine,  aided  by 
extract  of  malt  and  cod-liver  oil.  In  cases 
where  there  is  no  marked  anaemia,  iodide  of 
potassium  in  six-  to  eight-grain  doses  may 
be  given  with  arsenic  and  strychnine  instead 
of  the  compound  of  iron,  at  this  stage  of  the 
disease,  as  it  may  lielp  to  allay  pains  and 
relieve  any  accompanying  condition  of  inter- 
stitial nem'itis.  During  all  this  time,  in  alco- 
holic cases,  alcohol  in  every  form  should  be 
entirely  forbidden ;  and  to  ensure  the  abso- 
lute observance  of  this  order  the  strictest 
precautions  must  be  taken.  No  trust  what- 
ever can  be  placed  in  the  patient  in  such 
cases,  and  injudicious  h'iends  (or  servants 
who  may  be  bribed  or  threatened)  should  be 
guarded  against.  The  patient  ouglit  to  be 
under  the  absolute  charge  of  thoroughly 
reliable  nurses,  either  at  home  or  in  some 
private  institution  or  hospital. 

Local  treatment  must  also  be  assiduously 
carried  on  week  after  week,  and  month  after 
month,  at  this  stage  of  the  disease.  As  soon 
as  the  tenderness  has  sufficiently  subsided  to 
permit  of  it,  daily  massage  and  gentle  passive 
movements  should  be  had  recourse  to,  and  to 
this  very  shortly  should  be  added  warm  or 
sulphur  baths  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and 
the  regular  application  of  galvanism  to  the 
atrophied  muscles.  Even  if  they  do  not 
respond  much  at  first  to  any  currents  that 
can  be  used  without  causing  pain,  the  gal- 
vanism should  be  persevered  with,  and  after 
a  time  the  muscles  will  begin  to  respond. 

From  the  tirst,  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  limbs  getting 
into  a  contracted  position.  Thus,  the  knees 
are  apt  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  relief  of  pain 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  and,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  this  position,  contrac- 
tures with  rigidity  will  inevitably  result.  The 
'  dropped  foot '  from  weakness  of  the  anterior 
tibial  muscles  soon  becomes  associated  with 
slight  contraction  of  the  calf  muscles  and 
shortening  of  the  tendo  Achillis.    This  defec- 
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tive  position  of  the  foot  may,  however,  be 
obviated  to  a  considerable  extent  if  caro  be 
taken  from  an  early  stage  to  prevent  the  foot 
fallini,'  forward  by  means  of  some  suitable 
support.  Contractions  of  the  wrist  and 
tin;,'i>rs  must  also  be  obviated  as  far  as 
possible.  This  is  best  ensured  by  an  early 
resort  to  passive  movements  and  niissajje  ; 
and  the  same  means  will  "generally  suttice 
fjradiially  to  overcome  contractions  that  may 
have  occurred  at  the  ankles  or  the  knees. 
AVhcre  the  former  are  obstinate,  they  will  in 
time  generally  yield  when  etlbrts  to  stand  are 
conunenced,  and  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
day  by  day  brought  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
tracted tendo  Achillis.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  that  section  of  tendons  becomes 
necessary. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

NEUROMA  {v€v,,nv,  a  nerve).  —  A 
tumour  connected  with  a  nerve.  See 
Nehves,  Diseases  of. 

NEUROSES  (ffiV"!-,  a  nerve).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  .Vt-c;-ci.vc.f ;  Ger.  Ncrvcnleiden. 

Definition'.  —  Affections  of  the  nervous 
system  occurring  without  any  material  agent 
producing  them,  without  inflammation  or  any 
other  constant  structural  change  wliich  can 
be  detected  in  the  nervous  centres  :  in  other 
words,  functional  affections  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Many  of  the  disorders  which  may  be  in- 
cluded here  are  characterised  by  symptoms 
such  as  neuralgia,  convulsions,  &c.,  which 
also  accompany  other  disorders  associated 
with  morbid  changes.  It  is  very  necessar\', 
therefore,  in  inquiring  into  any  particular 
case,  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  presump- 
tion that  the  disorder  is  functional  until  the 
coiulition  of  the  nervous  centres  has  been  in- 
vestigated; lest,  regarding  the  symptom  as 
the  disease,  the  central  mischief  to  wliich  it 
is  due  may  be  overlooked.  It  is  highly  prob- 
able, moreover,  that  many  of  what  we  now 
regard  as  functional  diseases  will,  on  fur- 
ther investigation,  be  found  to  depend  upon 
some  corresponding  change  in  the  organ 
atfected — an  Inference  which  is  being  daily 
verified. 

Enumeration. — The  neuroses  may  be  clas- 
sified according  to  the  organs  or  functions 
involved :  — 

(fl)  Visceral  neuroses,  namely,  those  of  the 
respiratory,  circulatory,  or  digestive  organs. 

(A)  Localised  paralyses;  for  instance,  palsy 
of  the  facial  and  other  peripheral  nerves. 

(c)  Localised  involuntary  or  reflex  move- 
ments, such  as  spasm  of  tlie  facial  nerve  and 
writer's  cramp. 

{d)  Disorders  of  general  sensibility,  in- 
cluding the  various  forms  of  neuralgia— tri- 
geminal, cervico-occipital,  sciatic,  crural.  &c. 

(r)  General  neuroses,  namely,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  and  allied 
aflections. 
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(/)  Disorders  of  the  mental  faculties  — 
hypochondriasis, melancholia,  and  other  forma 
of  mental  derangement. 

P.  \\.  Latham. 

NEUSCHMECKS.— See  Schm^cks. 

NICE,    on    the   French    Riviera.— 

^Val■nl,  dry,  bracing,  winter  climate.  Tem- 
perature ao'^  F.  See  Climate,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by. 

NICTATION       "l  /    •  ,-,         T  1, 

NICTITATION  /  ("^'''''<''  ^  ^'"l^ 
often). — A  rapid  involuntary  winking  of  the 
eyelids,  usually  due  to  some  nervous  dis- 
turbance.    See  Ciiouea  ;  and  Facial  Spasm. 

NIEDERBRONN,  in  Lower  Alsace. 

Muriated  saline  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

NIEDERSELTERS  (Selters),  in 
Nassau. — The  well-known  muriated  alka- 
line table  waters.     See  Mineu.al  Waters. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS.— See  Nyctal- 
opia. 

NIGHTMARE.— This  is  a  condition 
characterised  by  an  abiding  sense  of  discom- 
fort or  extreme  uneasiness,  occurring  m  the 
midst  of  a  disturbed  sleep,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  a  feeling  of  weight  at  the  epigas- 
trium, in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  de- 
finitely oppressive  dreams.  It  is  principally 
associated  with  the  takingof  a  heavy  meal  or 
of  indigestible  food  before  going  to  sleep  by 
some  persons,  especially  those  of  a  nervous 
temperament,  whose  digestion  is  weak.  A 
closely  allied  condition  is,  however,  apt  to  be 
met  with  as  a  conso(juence  of  brain-exhaus- 
tion and  chronic  disturbance  of  sleep  in  those 
who  are  overworked,  by  application  either  to 
study,  business  details,  or  literary  pursuits. 
Such  a  condition  also  has  its  atfinities  with 
certain  forms  of  incipient  delirium,  occurring 
either  in  various  febrile  diseases  or  as  a  result 
of  alcoholic  excesses.  See  Sleep,  Disorders  of. 
H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

NIGHT-SIGHT.— See  Hemeralopia. 

NIGRITIES  (niger,  black).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  2\'oirciur  ;  Ger.  Schwiirze. — Nigrities 
cutis  signifies  blackness  of  the  skin.  It 
may  be  of  various  degrees  ;  and  results  from 
aberration  of  deposit  of  )>igmbnt,  or,  more 
exactly,  from  an  excess  of  black  pigment  in 
the  integument.     See  Mklanopathia. 

NILE,  The. — A  very  dry  winter  climate. 

Mean  temperature,  winter,  .57°  F.  Unsuit- 
able for  cases  of  active  j)ulinonary  disease. 
See  CuM.\TE,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

NIPPLE,   Diseases   of.— Synon.  :   Fr. 

Miilinlits  du  Mainclon;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
der  Brustwarze. — Some  of  the  more  ordinary 
affections  of  the  nipple  will  be  found  de- 
scribed   under    Breast,    Diseases   of;    and 
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Lactation,  Disorders  of.  Here  it  is  proposed 
to  treat  of  certain  graver  diseases,  wliich  claim 
a  seiDarate  consideration. 

Malignant  Disease. — The  nipple  may 
be  tlie  seat  of  epithelioma,  which  commonly 
commences  as  a 'crack  or  fissure,  with  an  in- 
durated base,  often  in  the  areola  or  at  its 
jmiction  with  the  nipjjle.  It  presents  no 
special  features  which  distmguish  it  from 
similar  disease  of  the  integument  of  adjoin- 
ing parts.  Hard  carcinoma  too  may  attack 
the  nij)ple,  involving  its  deeper  structures, 
and  producing  general  indiu'ation  and  en- 
largement, so  that  the  diseased  mass  projects 
from  the  summit  of  the  breast  like  a  knob  or 
large  nut.  The  disease  probably  originates 
in  the  epitlielium  of  the  galactophorous 
ducts,  or  m  that  of  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Of  greater  interest  than  eitlier  of  these 
is  an  affection  frequently  associated  with 
malignant  disease  of  the  breast,  to  which  Sir 
James  Paget  has  drawn  attention — an  ecze- 
7iiatous  condition  of  the  nipple  and  areola. 
It  may  occur  in  the  form  of  a  dry,  scaly,  or 
branny  erui)tion,  affecting  tlie  entire  surface 
of  the  areola  and  nipple,  which  is  darker 
coloured,  a  little  fii'mer,  and  less  pliant  and 
elastic  than  its  fellow.  Or,  with  more  charac- 
teristic signs  of  inflammation,  small  vesicles 
or  pustules  may  form,  and,  breaking  or  being 
rubbed  off,  may  leave  behind  them  tiny  scabs 
or  ulcers,  or  a  surface  raw  and  red.  Either 
condition  may  exist  for  many  months  or  even 
years  with  little  alteration,  and  with  scarcely 
any  tendency  to  spread  beyond  the  margin 
of  the  areola.  But  the  second  form,  causing 
more  irritation  than  the  first,  is  often  sub- 
jected to  treatment;  and  being  very  difficult 
to  cure,  is  sometimes  so  severely  treated  with 
caustics  that  destruction  ensues,  not  of  the 
disease,  but  of  the  nipple,  which  appears  to 
have  been  gradually  eaten  away  by  the  ecze- 
matous  affection.  Both  forms  are  uncom- 
mon, but  they  are  rare  before  the  middle 
age.  A  study  of  their  clinical  and  patlio- 
logical  characters  leads  to  ihe  conclusion 
that  they  are  due  to  inflammation.  The 
disease  has  been  noticed  in  men  as  well  as 
women. 

Treatment. — This  disease  may  be  treated 
by  protecting  the  parts  with  a  carefully  ad- 
justed, ventilated  shield,  and  by  the  apjilica- 
tion  of  vaselme,  or  liniment  of  lead  and  oil, 
or  similar  soothing  dressing.  But  it  is  very 
intractable,  in  some  cases  apparently  incur- 
able. It  might  seem  as  if  an  affection  so 
trivial  were  not  worthy  of  so  much  attention; 
but  unfortunately  there  appears  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  these  conditions  of  the 
nipple  and  areola  are  not  infrequently  the 
precursors  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast,  some- 
times by  only  a  few  months,  more  often  by 
a  period  of  years.  It  is  ]>robable,  too,  that 
the  carcinoma  is  directly  due  to  the  ecze- 
niatous  disease;  for  it  induces  changes  in 
the  epithelium  of  the  ducts  which  can  be 
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traced  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the 
breast,  whose  acini  become  at  length  dis- 
tended with  proliferating  epithelium.  On 
this  account  it  has  been  proposed,  when  all 
the  lesser  methods  of  treatment  have  been 
used  in  vain,  to  remove  tlie  entire  breast. 
Opinions,  which  are  divided  on  the  necessity 
of  this  measure,  so  severe,  are  united  in  its 
favour  when,  with  the  superficial  inflamma- 
tion, there  exists  an  appreciable  induration, 
however  slight,  within  the  breast.  Care  must 
bt:  taken  not  to  confound  these  eczematous 
affections  of  the  nipple  and  areola  with  those 
more  w'idely  diffused  surface  inflammations 
of  the  breast,  with  which  they  have  little  in 
common,  either  in  the  obstinacy  with  which 
they  resist  treatment,  or  in  the  deeper  dis- 
ease to  which  they  may  give  rise. 

Henry  T.  Butlin. 

NOCTAMBULATION  {node,  in  the 
night;  and  ambulo,  1  walk). — A  term  for 
sleep-walking.     See  Sleep.  Disorders  of. 

NOCTURNAL  EMISSIONS.  —  In- 
voluntary emissions  of  semen  occurring 
during  sleep.  See  Sexual  Functions  in 
the  Male,  Disorders  of. 

NOCTURNAL  INCONTINENCE. 

Involuntary  escape  of  urine  during  sleep. 
See  Micturition,  Disorders  of. 

NODE  (nodus,  a  swelling). — A  circum- 
scribed swelling  on  the  surface  of  a  bone, 
connected  with  the  periosteum,  and  usually 
due  to  syphilis.  See  Bone,  Diseases  of; 
and  Syphilis. 

NODI  DIGITORUM  (Latin).- Swell- 
ings of  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  fingers, 
usually  supposed  to  be  associated  with  gout. 
See  Gout. 

NOMA  {vnfj.fl,  a  corroding  sore;  from  ve'juco, 
I  devour). — Synon.:  Fr.  Nome;  Ger.  Wasser- 
hrehs. — A  synonym  for  cancrum  oris.  See 
Cancrum  Oris. 

NOSE,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Ma- 
ladies du  Nez;  Ger.  Nasenliranlclieiten. 

The  diseases  affecting  the  external  and  more 
superficial  structures  of  the  nose  are  described 
separately  under  their  respective  heads.  See 
Acne;  AcneKosacea;  Comedones;  Eczema; 
&c. 

The  present  article  will  be  mainly  devoted 
to  the  diseases  of  the  nasal  fossije,  septum 
nasi,  and  the  accessory  nasal  cavities,  namely, 
(1)  Acute  Rhinitis  ;  (2)  Chronic  Rhinitis  ;  (3) 
Hypertrophic  Rhinitis  ;  (4)  Atrophic  Rhinitis, 
with  (4a.)  Ozaena ;  (5)  Diseases  of  tlie  Septum  ; 

(6)  Diseases  of  the  Accessory  Nasal  Cavities; 

(7)  Syphilis;  (8)  Lupus  and  Tuberculosis; 
(9)  Ehinoscleroma;  (10)  Diphtheria;  (11) 
Glanders  ;  (12)  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Nose ; 
(13)  Parasites ;  (14)  Tumours ;  and  (15) 
Post-nasal  Adenoid  Growths. 
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1.   Acute    Rhinitis.  —  Syxon-.  :     Acute 

Nii^ial  Ciitarrli;  Corv/a. 

yETiOLOOY. — Amonj:;  the  excitinfj  causes  of 
acute  congestion  and  inHiiiuniation  of  tlie 
nares  are  direct  loi-al  irritants,  such  as  the 
inhahition  of  jnui'^'ent  vapours,  or  contact 
with  acrid  substances.  Acute  rhinitis  is  also 
associated  with  sjjecitic  eruptive  fevers.  It 
is  seen  as  a  special  catarrh  in  measles,  it  is 
coiubined  ociasionally  with  tlio  pharyngeal 
iutlamniation  of  scarlet  fever  ;  it  occurs 
Kometinies  in  smallpox  ;  and  it  often  forms 
a  jirominent  symjitom  in  epidemic  influenza. 
Certain  drugs  imluce  an  acute  nasal  catarrh, 
more  especiull.v  iodide  of  potassium. 

When  excretion  is  defective,  the  circulation 
in  the  blood  of  irritant  products  is  another 
potent  cause.  So  attacks  of  acute  nasal 
congestion  are  met  with  among  the  many 
phases  of  gout.  There  is,  moreover,  in 
certain  persons  an  individual  and  special 
susceptibility  to  nasal  catarrh,  which  is  often 
seen  as  a  distinct  family  trait,  atl'ecting 
many  members,  and  running  through  dif- 
ferent branches. 

Acute  nasal  catarrh  is  more  commonly 
met  with  in  the  form  of  corvza  or  febrile 
rhinitis,  of  abnipt  onset  and  limited  course. 
This  is  generally  ascribed  to  chilling  of  the 
surface  by  exposure  to  cold.  Tlie  immediate 
cause,  however,  which  provokes  any  indi- 
vidual attack  cannot  always  be  clearly  deter- 
mined. Cold  is  the  most  palpable  exciting 
inrtuence  in  many  cases ;  while  in  others  the 
vitiated  air  of  crowded  rooms,  with  defective 
ventilation,  may  be  the  initial  irritant.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  vaso-motor 
disturbance  which  dominates  the  invasion 
stage  of  this  affection  may  in  different  in- 
stances be  incited  by  any  sudden  extremes 
of  temperature,  whether  the  quick  transition 
be  from  warmth  to  cold  or  from  cold  to  ex- 
cessive heat. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  symptoms 
accompanying  the  onset  of  corvza  are  a  sense 
of  chilhness,  irritation  of  the  nares,  dryness, 
tingling,  itching,  and  sneezing.  The  nose 
soon  becomes  blocked,  due  to  rapid  swelling 
of  the  mucosa  and  engorgement  of  the  erec- 
tile tisstie.  The  sudden  obstruction  to  nasal 
respiration  produces  a  sense  of  oppression 
with  mouth-breathing,  which  intensifies  the 
already  commencing  dryness  of  the  throat 
and  post-nasal  space.  A  serous  discharge 
now  makes  its  appearance ;  the  swelling 
temporarily  subsides,  and  freer  breathing  is 
restored.  Alternations  of  this  thin  watery 
flow  with  fluctuating  nasal  obstruction, 
Bneezing,  frontal  headache  from  venous  con- 
gestion or  extension  of  the  catarrh  to  the 
frontal  sinuses,  impairment  or  loss  of  smell, 
conjunctivitis,  tinnitus,  or  deafness  from  ob- 
struction of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  charac- 
terise the  course  of  the  affection.  There  is 
slight  rise  of  temperature  during  the  first 
day  or  two,  and  always  a  feeUng  of  dulness 


and  lassitude.  The  duration  of  the  attack  is 
brief,  being  generally  hmitcd  to  a  week,  and 
often  ending  in  a  few  days. 

Treatmf.nt. — The  attack  may  sometimes 
be  cut  short  at  the  invasion  by  rest  and 
sedatives.  Confinement  to  bed  is  advisable 
during  the  acute  period.  Among  abortive 
remedies,  opium  is  one  of  the  most  effectual. 
To  quickly  arrest  the  catarrh,  and  relieve 
the  local  irritation,  live  minims  of  laudanum 
or  of  the  wine  of  opium,  given  every  hour 
for  two  or  three  doses,  will  often  afford  more 
prompt  relief  than  a  full  dose  of  Dover's 
powder  taken  at  night  after  a  hot  foot-bath, 
which  plan  is  better  adapted  to  the  later 
febrile  stage.  Thirty  grains  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  ten  grains  of  hydroclilorate  of 
quinine  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  mori)hine,  if  given  at  the  first 
stage  of  seizure,  may  stop  its  progress. 
When  the  catarrh  is  fully  developed  symp- 
tomatic treatment  only  is  necessary.  It  is 
well  to  commence  with  a  mild  purgative. 
Saline  diaphoretics  suflice  during  the  febrile 
period.  Phenazone  or  phenacetin  may  be 
given  every  two  or  three  hours  to  relieve 
headache  and  allay  any  acute  congestion  of 
the  pharynx  and  larynx  that  may  be  present. 
Frontal  pain  calls  for  nasal  inhalation  of 
vapours  containing  benzoin  or  conium.  The 
surface-irritation  and  obstructive  swelling 
may  be  reduced  by  cocaine  spray  (3  per 
cent,  solution),  which  should  be  used  with 
caution  ;  or  by  the  use  of  smelling-salts  con- 
taining ammonia  combined  with  pine  oil, 
iodine,  and  carbolic  acid. 

In  infants,  in  whom  the  nasal  space  is 
proportionately  narrower  than  in  the  adult, 
coryza  always  gives  rise  to  greater  dithculty 
of  breathing ;  and  sudden  and  intense  intra- 
nasal swelling  may  lead  to  attacks  of  grave 
dyspnoea  with  laryngeal  spasm,  usually  during 
the  first  few  hours  of  sleep.  The  best  means 
of  quickly  reducing  the  swelling  is  to  pencil 
the  anterior  nares  wath  a  few  drops  of  cocaine 
solution  (4  per  cent.),  together  with  steam 
inhalations,  either  plain  or  medicated.  Small 
doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  every  three 
or  four  hours,  added  to  other  appropriate 
general  treatment  during  the  acute  stage, 
will  reduce  the  tendency  to  spasm,  especially 
in  rickety  children. 

2.  Chronic  Rhinitis. — Syxon.:  Chronic 
Catarrhal  Rhinitis;  Chronic  Coryza ;  Chronic 
Khinorrhcea. 

iKxioLOGY. — The  various  influences  that 
induce  acute  rhinitis  may  cause  the  more 
protracted  alTection,  but  there  is  no  clear 
proof  that  simple  coryza  may  often  lead  to 
intractable  catarrh.  The  stubborn  so-called 
'colds  '  of  childhood  are  more  often  of  some 
specific  origin,  and  are  frequently  but  a 
symptom  of  post-nasal  adenoid  growths. 

Local  irritants,  atmospheric  or  mechanical, 
frequently  excite  and  keep  up  the  disease 
in   those   more  exposed  to   such  influeucea. 
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Chronic  rhinitis  with  epistaxis  may  also  be 
due  to  excitement  or  obstruction  of  the 
general  circulation,  as  in  disease  of  the 
heart,  liver,  or  kidneys,  as  well  as  in  functional 
derangements  of  these  and  other  organs,  de- 
pendent upon  ii'iiegularities  of  diet,  abuse  of 
stimulants,  or  neglect  of  exercise. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
sudden  fluctuations  of  the  nasal  circulation 
which  occur  at  puberty,  in  the  menstrual 
period,  during  sexual  intercourse,  or  in  con- 
nexion with  pathological  conditions  of  the 
reproductive  organs,  inaj'  lead  to  more  per^ 
sistent  vascular  disturbance,  and  chronic 
intranasal  congestion. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid 
appearances  in  this  affection  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  met  with  in  acute  nasal 
catarrh,  but  differ  from  theni  in  degree  and 
chronicity.  Loss  of  tone  occurs  in  the  blood- 
vessels, witli  more  chronic  distension  of  the 
erectile  tissue,  and  epithelial  thickening  as 
the  outcome  of  an  irritation  more  prolonged. 
Eedness  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  less 
intense  as  a  rule,  and  less  extensive,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  constant  tumefaction, 
especially  over  the  turbinated  bones.  The 
swelling  is  soft  and  yielding ;  it  jiits  on  pres- 
sure with  a  probe,  and  if  cocaine  be  applied 
it  completely  subsides  for  a  time,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  hypertrophic  rhinitis. 

Symptoms. —  Persistent  irritation,  occa- 
sional blocking  of  the  nose,  and  a  constant 
nasal  discharge,  either  thin  and  watery  or 
mucoid  and  mueo-])urulent,  are  the  prominent 
symjitoms.  There  are  also  a  cJironic  conges- 
tion of  the  post-nasal  space,  pharynx,  and 
larynx,  accumulation  of  viscid  secretion,  sore- 
throat,  hoarseness  or  cough,  and  intercurrent 
deafness.  The  rhinoscopic  appearances  just 
described  are  more  characteristic  of  this 
affection  than  the  symptoms. 

Treatment.— iSee  3.  Hypertrophic  Rhinitis. 

3.  Hypertrophic  Rhinitis.  —  Synon.  : 
Chronic  Hypertrophic  Nasal  Catarrh ;  Rhin- 
itis Hypertiophica. 

Definition. — A  further  stage  of  chronic 
rhinitis  characterised  by  proliferation  of  the 
submucous  cellular  tissue,  progressive  hyper- 
trophy, thickening  of  the  vascular  coats,  and 
dilatation  of  the  vascular  sinuses  of  the 
erectile  bodies  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  can  be 
recognised  by  means  of  the  rhinoscope,  and 
include  irregularly  distributed  outgrowths, 
septal  deflection,  narrowing  of  the  nares, 
surface-redness  (often  most  intense  over  the 
septum),  and  swelling.  Looking  from  before 
backwards,  the  inferior  turbinated  bodies 
are  first  seen  as  prominent  tumefactions 
blocking  the  entrance  to  the  inferior  meatus. 
The  anterior  tiu-binated  hypertrophies  are 
not  as  a  rule  symmetrically  developed,  and 
the  cartilaginous  septum  is  deflected  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance.     Hypertrophic 


I  changes,  affecting  the  septum  itself,  give 
rise  to  more  extended  and  irregular  devia- 
tion, with  angular  projections,  spurs,  and 
sometimes  dense  adhesions  with  the  opposed 
surfaces ;  and  both  nares  may  be  foimd 
blocked  over  different  areas  and  at  different 
levels.  Mechanical  dilatation  (best  effected 
with  plugs  of  cotton-wool  soaked  in  a  weak 
solution  of  cocaine)  is  generally  requisite  to 
obtain  a  further  rhinoscopic  view  of  the 
deeper-seated  and  upper  portions.  The  in- 
ferior turbinated  tissue  will  then  be  foiuid 
hypertrophied  in  its  whole  extent;  while 
erectile  tumours  also  form  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  bone,  pale  or  dusky  red,  with 
uneven  surface,  blocking  up  the  posterior 
nares  on  a  level  with  the  lower  meatus,  and 
encri)achiiig  upon  the  Eustachian  orifices. 
Ovoid  growths  on  the  posterior  border  of  the 
septum  are  also  met  with. 

The  presenting  portions  of  the  middle 
turbinated  bone  exhibit  a  red  graiuilated  sur- 
face, and  the  inferior  border  is  bent  inwards 
upon  the  septum.  At  a  more  advanced  stage 
polypi,  and  cysts  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone  are  associated  conditions. 

Persistent  congestion  and  thickening  in 
the  ])ost-nasal  space,  hypertrophy  of  the 
glandular  tissue  at  the  pharyngeal  vault, 
chronic  follicular  pharyngitis,  and  congestion 
of  the  larynx,  occur  as  co-existent  and  essen- 
tially interdependent  conditions. 

Symptoms. — While  in  hypertrophic  rhinitis, 
as  in  the  preceding  type,  surface-irritation, 
sneezing,  nasal  discharge,  anosmia,  head- 
ache, pharyngeal  irritation,  and  deafness  are 
the  sjanptoms  which  constantly  occur  and 
interchange  during  its  course,  the  most 
characteristic  feature  is  dyspnoea.  Obstruc- 
tion to  nasal  breathing  is  present  to  some 
extent  always,  and  respiration  is  very  oppres- 
sive at  intervals  from  sudden  engorgement 
of  the  erectile  tissue.  Any  irritation,  direct 
or  reflected,  may  excite  these  spasmodic  suf- 
focative attacks.  Fatigue,  mental  worry, 
nervous  prostration,  and  all  such  debilitating 
conditions,  are  also  active  and  immediately 
predisposing  influences.  The  intense  blocking 
of  the  nose  is  frequently  induced  in  recum- 
bency, and  corresponds  generally  to  the  side 
upon  which  the  patient  is  lying.  The  attacks 
of  dyspnoea  are  therefore  very  apt  to  occur 
I  at  night,  and  then  are  a  source  of  much 
i  distress.  In  certain  individuals  they  excite 
asthmatic  seizures  and  other  reflex  symp- 
toms— so-called  nasal  neuroses. 

Treatment. — Local  measures,  to  cleanse 
the  surface  from  irritating  secretion,  and  to 
control  the  discharge,  are  called  for  in  both 
forms  of  chronic  rhinitis  so  far  described, 
whether  '  sim]>le  '  or  '  hypertrophied.'  The 
nares  should  be  sprayed  two  or  three  times 
a  day  with  alkaline,  astringent,  and  antiseptic 
lotions,  such  as  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  borax,  and  carbolic  acid  in  glycerine 
and  water.     '  Listerine  '  (cot?taining  thyme. 
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encal.viitiis,  and  benzo-boric  acid)  diluted 
with  watiT— one  part  in  six — controls  l\rtor. 
It  may  be  associated  with  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  aluniininin  as  an  astrinfjent. 
Chronic  indolent  swelling  of  the  anterior 
jior'.ion  of  the  inferior  turbinated  tissue  may 
De  reduced  by  the  ajiplication  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  on  a  line  wooden  spatula,  great  care 
being  taken  to  limit  this  to  the  atTected  part. 
When  these  anterior  swellings  are  associated 
with  more  active  congestion,  free  scarilica- 
tion  of  the  surface  sometimes  atTords  imme- 
diate relief  and  permanent  benefit.  Glyce- 
rine of  iodine,  or  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
chromic  acid,  is  an  etfcctual  local  remedy  for 
nioderate  degrees  of  thickening. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  hjper- 
trophic  rhinitis,  operative  treatment  may  be 
recpiired. 

The  treatment  of  acute  intercurrent  symp- 
toms is  the  same  as  that  which  has  been 
noticed  under  Acute  Nasal  Catarrli. 

The  general  management  of  each  individual 
case  will  de{>end  upon  those  associated  con- 
stitutional conditions,  or  special  complications, 
which  have  been  already  referred  to. 

4.  Atrophic  Rhinitis.  Sykon-.  ;  Rhin- 
itis Atrophica ;  Dry  Nasal  Cat.arrh. 

Description. — The  special  characteristics 
of  this  very  important  affection  are  dwindling 
of  the  soft  tissues  lining  the  nasal  fosssE  and 
of  the  underlying  liony  structures  —  more 
particularly  the  turbinated  bones,  atrophy  of 
the  glands,  fatty  degeneration  of  their  epithe- 
lium, and  perverted  and  essential  diminution 
of  the  secretion. 

The  typical  rhinoscopic  appearances  are 
strikingly  wide  nares,  in  which  the  normal 
outlines  of  the  turbinated  bodies  may  be  al- 
most effaced  ;  an  exceptionally  fi-ee  view  of 
the  upper  pharynx  by  anterior  rhinoscopy;  a 
dr}',  wrinkled,  and  jtailid  surface,  with  adhe- 
rent crusts ;  and  accumulated  purulent  dis- 
charge in  the  upper  meatuses  and  at  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx.  Congestion,  swelling, 
and  rednf>ss  may  be  met  with  at  first,  but 
more  often  the  earliest  stage  of  atrophic 
rhinitis  is  associated  with  a  scanty  muco- 
purulent flux.  Its  course  differs  markedly 
from  that  of  chronic  rhinitis  as  usually  seen, 
in  which  protracted  congestion  ends  in  re- 
dundancy of  tissue,  possibly  with  areas  of 
localised  contraction.  In  atrophic  rhinitis 
progressive  and  diffuse  wasting  is  the  essen- 
tial feature ;  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  type  rather  than  merely  a  terminal 
phase  of  prolonged  inflammatory  processes. 
Its  most  important  bearing  is  in  association 
with  oznena. 

•  4a.  Ozsena.— Syxon.  :  Fr.  Ozenc ;  Ger. 
Stnihudsr. 

The  term  '  ozji-na'  has  been  applied  to  every 
condition  of  chronic  nasal  disease  in  whicli 
ulceration  is  associated  with  fcetor  as  a 
prominent  symptom,  and  ulceration  with 
diseased  bone  was  regarded  as  the  essential 


element  of  the  disease.  'Ozirna'has  time 
been  used  to  designate  a  symptom  rather 
than  a  disease.  So  the  foul  stench  accom- 
jianying  syphilitic  disease  of  tlie  nose — 
dep(>ndent  upon  caries— is  spoken  of  as 
syphilitic  o/iena.  Indeed,  syphilis  and 
scrofula  have  been  commonly  cited  as  the 
chief  causes  of  the  aH'ection ;  in  the  same 
way,  the  fcetid  discharge  of  malignant 
ulceration  of  the  nose,  with  necrosis,  might 
be  termed  '  cancerous  ozfena.'  Their  local 
signs  and  course,  however,  serve  to  differ- 
entiate these  symptomatic  forms  of  foetid 
rhinitis  from  the  idiopathic  affection  which 
we  are  now  considering.  This  may  be 
defined  as  a  distinct  and  specific  ftetid 
catarrh,  essentially  chronic,  in  which,  when 
it  is  fully  developed,  atrophy  is  the  most 
strikingstructuralehange,  associated  with  ten- 
acious purulent  discharge,  forming  greenish - 
brown  adherent  crusts,  sometimes  covering 
superficial  erosions.  It  is  a  disease  inti- 
mately associated  with  atrophic  nasal  catarrh, 
though  not  absolutely  identical  with  it,  un- 
accompanied by  any  ulceration  or  necrosis  to 
account  for  the  odour.  This  is  now  generally 
attributed  to  the  decomposition  of  retained 
secretions ;  it  is  a  fietor  siii  generis,  as 
distinctive  as  the  greasy  smell  of  suppurating 
small-pox  eruption,  and  in  no  way  to  be 
confounded  witli  the  ftetor  of  caries.  True 
oziTMia  in  its  progress  is  always  associated 
with  intranasal  atroi)liy,but  atro})hic  rhinitis 
is  not  invariably  fo'tid,  and  the  two  terms 
cannot  be  considered  as  convertible.  The 
writer  has  met  with  typical  and  even  ex- 
tended wasting  of  the  nares  in  which  there 
W"as  never  any  fcetor.  The  atrophy,  however, 
in  these  instances  developed  in  adults  past 
middle  age.  OzaMia  dates,  as  a  rule,  from 
childhood  or  early  life.  Inflammatory  red- 
ness and  sivelliiicj.  with  purulent  catarrh,  may 
be  the  earliest  signs  in  these  cases.  Fcetor  is 
noted  almost  from  the  beginning ;  wasting  is 
not  so  evident  at  the  incipient  stage,  but  the 
tendency  to  atrophy  is  soon  seen  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses,  and  it  marks  its  subsecjuent 
course  throughout.  The  affection  has  been 
spoken  of  as  '  atro))liic  rhinitis  ending  in 
ozwna  :  '  but  there  is  more  reason  to  regard 
the  disease  as  of  specific  nature,  and  the 
atro))liic  degeneration  as  an  associated  con- 
dition, not  the  causative  one. 

More  than  one  microorganism  has  been 
found  in  the  discharge  of  oziena,  and  de- 
scribed as  the  cause  of  the  odour,  and  ]iossibly 
even  of  the  disease.  More  extended  research 
is,  however,  required  to  justify  such  con- 
clusions. 

Symptoms.  —  Tlie  usual  symptoms  of 
atrophic  rhinitis  include  irritation  arising 
from  deficient  lubrication  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  with  constant  efforts  to  dislodge 
the  tough  and  adherent  crusts;  at  times  a 
scanty  sanious  discharge  ;  a  sense  of  harsh 
dryness  in  the  nose  and  throat,  with  special 
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sensitiveness  of  these  surfaces  to  cold,  dull 
aching  ill  the  nose,  frontal  headache,  anosmia, 
and  proneness  to  laryngeal  congestion  and 
hoarseness. 

In  ozaena,  which  is  the  more  common  of 
the  two  forms,  these  symptoms  are  associated 
with  the  characteristic  stench  which  is  here 
the  dominant  feature. 

Treatment. — Thorough  cleansing  of  the 
nares  and  post-nasal  space  is  of  prime  ne- 
cessity. The  several  spray  solutions  recom- 
mended for  this  are  mentioned  under  the 
treatment  of  chronic  rhinitis.  Inunction 
is  one  of  the  best  means  of  relieving  the 
troublesome  dryness  ;  lead  and  mercury 
ointments  serve  very  well.  Sprays  of  paro- 
leiiie,  applied  by  special  atomisers,  act  very 
beneficially,  and  control  foetor  when  combined 
with  eucalyptus  and  menthol.  So  also  does 
an  ointment  containing  twenty  grains  of 
aristol  to  one  ounce  of  lanolin,  rubbed  down 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  almond  oil  to 
render  it  soft.  Iodoform  is  a  more  powerful 
antiseptic,  but  its  odour  is  almost  as  offensive 
as  that  of  oz*na.  lodol  is  less  potent,  but  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  odourless ;  and  as 
a  substitute  for  iodoform  it  may  be  applied 
by  insutHations.  Methyl  violet  in  solution 
or  ointment  has  also  been  used  with  advan- 
tage in  ozsiia.  Vapour  of  creasote  inhaled 
through  the  nose,  by  means  of  a  specially 
adapted  nasal  inhaler,  is  one  of  the  best 
local  means  (supplementing  detergent  and 
antiseptic  lotions)  to  overcome  f(jetor,  diminish 
the  formation  of  crusts,  and  relieve  dryness 
of  the  surface. 

For  the  associated  general  treatment,  cod- 
liver  oil,  iron,  and  arsenic  ate  specially  indi- 
cated. 

5.  Affections  of  the  Septum. — The 
chief  affections  of  the  septum  nasi  are : 
(a)  Acute  inflammation  ;  (b)  Ulceration  ; 
(c)  Abscess;  (d)  Chronic  tliickening;  (e)  De- 
viations and  spurs  ;  and  ( /)  Hsematoma. 

(a)  Acitte  Inflammation. — This  somewhat 
rare  condition  is  usually  the  result  of  the 
constant  inhalation  of  irritant  vapours,  es- 
pecially the  vapours  of  arsenic,  mercury, 
bichromate  of  potassium,  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  flowers,  wall  papers,  mirrors,  &c. 

Though  not  limited  to  tlie  septum,  it  is 
here  that  the  inflammation  is  most  intense, 
with  epistaxis,  ulceration,  sloughing,  and 
even  perforation.  The  destruction  of  tissue, 
though  it  may  be  extensive,  is  not,  however, 
apt  to  lead  to  deformity  from  shrinking  of 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  since  the  front  part  of  the 
cartilage  does  not  usually  suffer. 

Like  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  gene- 
rally, the  sej)tum  may  also  become  inflamed 
in  scarlatina,  small-pox,  measles,  diphtheria, 
and  syphilis. 

(h)  Ulceration. — Ulceration  of  the  septum 
occurs  in  connexion  with  various  inflamma- 
tory processes  and  new-growths,  including 
syphilis  and  tubercle,  lupus,  traumatic  inflam- 


mation, more  rarely  chronic  nasal  catarrh, 
zymotic  diseases,  and  malignant  growths. 

Syphilitic,  lupoid,  and  tubercular  illcera- 
tions  are  described  in  other  sections. 

In  scarlatina,  measles,  and  tyjihoid  fever, 
ulcers  are  sometimes  met  with  mvolving  the 
nasal  cavities,  and  more  often  in  glanders 
and  nasal  diphtheria.  Ulceration  has  been 
also  observed  from  gonorrhoeal  infection  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 

Treatment. — The  healing  of  ulcers  is  pro- 
moted by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
when  they  are  superficial.  "When  they  are 
deeper  and  persistent,  acid  nitrate  of  mercur}', 
or  a  fine  galvano-cautery  point  carefully  ap- 
plied, is  more  effectual.  The  ulcerated  sur- 
face should  be  dusted  over  with  iodoform,  or 
covered  with  an  ointment  of  aristol. 

The  constitutional  treatment  will  vary  with 
the  cause. 

(c)  Abscess. — Acute  abscess  of  the  septum 
nasi  is  generally  traumatic,  but  may  arise  in 
connexion  with  infective  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, such  as  erysipelas.  It  is  usually  bi- 
lateral, and  situated  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
septum. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  nasal  obstruc- 
tion, fever,  and  the  usual  signs  of  local  in- 
flammation with  increased  secretion.  The 
external  integument  is  often  red,  swollen, 
and  tender,  and  the  conjunctiva  may  also  be 
inflamed.  Sometimes  vertigo  and  tinnitus 
may  be  observed. 

Chronic  septal  abscess  may  also  be  due  to 
injury,  or  arise  from  specific  causes.  It  is 
seen  in  the  anterior  region  on  both  sides, 
and  commonly  leads  to  perforation. 

Treatment. — Inflammation  of  the  nasal 
septum,  wJien  due  to  external  irritants,  usually 
subsides  of  itself  on  the  removal  of  the  irri- 
tating cause,  but  such  local  applications  will 
be  called  for  as  alkaline,  detergent,  and 
mildly  astringent  sprays,  insufiiations  of 
morphine  with  powdered  starch  to  relieve 
pain,  and  evaporating  lotions  applied  on  lint 
over  the  nose  when  inflanuuaLion  is  more 
acute.  Togetlier  with  these  local  fomenta- 
tions, general  antii)hlogistic  treatment  may 
sometimes  be  indicated,  but  it  is  not  often 
called  for.  Abscesses  must  be  opened  and 
drained. 

(d)  Chronic  Thickening. — This  condition 
of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  usually 
observed  in  connexion  with  hypertrophy,  as 
a  result  of  long-standing  chronic  catarrh.  It 
is  generally  confined  to  the  lower  and  back 
part  of  the  septum,  and  is  often  symmetrical, 
and  associated  with  similar  changes  affecting 
the  turbinated  bodies. 

(e)  Deviations  and  Spurs. — Perfect  syrrl'- 
metry  of  the  nose  may  be  said  to  be  excep- 
tional. The  cause  of  slight  deviation  of  the 
septum  is  obscure  :  possibly  extraneous  in- 
fluences involving  repeated  unilateral  pres- 
sure, such  as  sleefiing  always  on  one  side, 
or  blowing   the  nose  with  the   same  hand 
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According  to  Ziickcrkandl  the  septum  is 
iihviivs  slrai{,'ht  befoix'  tlie  seventh  yciir.  In- 
jtirii's  ftiul  cliroiiio  intlaniinatory  processes 
are  the  usual  causes  of  extreme  deflection. 
Tlio  cartilaKinous  part  of  the  septiun  is  more 
often  displaced,  but  frecjuentl.v  the  osseous 
portion  also  ;  and  both  may  be  simultaneously 
implicated,  producing;  anjjular  or  sij^moid 
lloxurcs.  The  b  ick  part  of  the  septum  is 
more  rarely  alTccted. 

Si)urs,  or  bony  ridfjos  of  the  septum,  occur 
alone  or  in  coimexion  with  deviation.  The 
ridfje  may  correspond  to  the  line  of  junction 
of  tlie  ethmoid  and  vomer,  or  to  tliat  of  the 
vomer  and  the  crest  of  the  upper  maxilla. 
Tliese  outf^owths  sometimes  attain  a  con- 
siderable size. 

Symptoms. —  Dyspnoea,  impaired  voice- 
Bound,  deafness  arisinjj;  from  associated  aural 
deran>,'oraents,  and  protracted  nasal  catarrh 
are  tlie  frecpient  and  serious  results  of  these 
deviations  of  the  septum  nasi.  Spurs  produce 
similar  symi)t()ms,  \\  Inch  are  apt  to  be  most 
prominent  when  the  t\\o  conditions  co-exist. 

Tkf.atmknt. — The  treatment  of  deviations 
and  spurs  is  operative.  The  general  indica- 
tions are  noticed  imder  the  head  of  Hyper- 
trophic lihinitis.  i 

(f)  JJavtatoma. — Injuries  to  the  nose  may  , 
be  associated  with  extravasation  of  blood, 
and,  in  exce[itional  cases,  fracture  leads  to 
a  blood-tumour  usually  situated  upon  both 
sides  of  the  septum.  Suppuration  is  apt  to 
occur  in  nearly  all  these  cases,  followed  by 
perforation  of  tlie  septimi.  Haematoma  may 
be  distinguished  from  polypus  by  its  sym- 
metrical character,  special  attachment,  and 
smooth  bluish-red  surface ;  from  enchon- 
droina  by  its  elasticity,  and  the  absence  of 
hardness. 

Treatment. — If  the  tumour  is  large, 
markedly  obstructive,  with  sij,'ns  of  fluctu- 
ation, it  may  bo  aspirated  through  a  iine 
cannula,  and  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic 
fluid.  If  of  more  solid  consistence,  it  should 
be  freely  incised  and  the  clot  turned  out.  ]3ut 
it  is  better  not  to  resort  to  these  measures  ; 
in  the  earlier  stage,  or  until  the  symptoms 
call  for  active  treatment.  Wlien  applied  early, 
a  cooling  lotion  may  bo  all  that  is  necessary. 

6.  Diseases  of  the  Accessory  Nasal 
Cavities. -The maxillary. ctlniioidal, frontal, 
and  splienoidal  sinuses  are  subject  to  morbid 
clianges,  sometimes  arising  primarily,  but 
more  often  secondarily  to  affections  of  the 
nasal  fossiE.  j 

(a)  Sup2>urntion.  —  These   spaces,   doubt- 
less, frequently  participate  in  nasal  catarrh, 
and  they  may  completely  recover  when  this 
passes    away.      Under    certain     conditions, 
however,   particularly   obstruction  or  occlu- 
sion of  their  apertures,  the  catarrhal  process 
niay  become  suj)])urative  and  lead  to  chronic 
discharge  of  pus  from  the  nose,  or  to  purulent  , 
retention   and   distension    of    the   cavity   or  i 
cavities  involved. 
96 


iETioLOGY  AND  Patholoqy. — An  inflamma- 
tory effusion  is  most  likely  to  become  jiuru- 
lent  in  the  case  of  the  antrum ;  less  so  in 
tlie  fi'ontal  sinuses,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  usually  implicated  more  extensively  than 
the  othei-s  in  simple  catarrh  (coryza).  In- 
flamniation  of  the  maxillary  sinus  is  more 
frequently  due  to  caries  of  tlie  molar  teeth, 
witli  periosteal  inllaiiiraat  ion  and  deep-seated 
suppuration  involving  the  aheolar  region. 
The  watery  or  purulent  discharge — simulat- 
ing nasal  catarrli — is  then  but  the  overflow 
from  an  accumulation  in  the  antrum.  Some- 
times, however,  inllammatory  processes  ori- 
ginating in  the  nasal  fossiE  extend  into  the 
antrum.  In  the  earlier  stages  these  may 
subside  with  the  treatment  of  the  nasal 
catarrh.  Serious  conseipiences  may  occa- 
sionally follow  from  pressure  of  a  distended 
sinus  upon  neighbouring  parts,  namely, 
bulging  of  the  eye  or  cheek,  impaired  move- 
ment of  the  eyeball,  defect  or  complete  loss 
of  vision,  changes  in  and  beneath  the  muco- 
periosteal  lining  membrane,  periostitis  with 
formation  of  bony  spicules  or  jilates  project- 
ing into  the  cavity,  and  the  formation  of  a 
fistula  with  constant  discharge  of  pus. 

Symptoms.  -  The  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  nasal  sinuses  depend  mainly  upon  the 
particular  cavity  affected.  In  disease  of  the 
antrum,  dull  heavy  pain  is  felt  mainly  in 
the  cheek  and  teeth.  When  the  etlimoidal 
or  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  affected,  it  is  more 
deep-seated  in  the  region  of  the  orbit.  In 
the  frontal  sinuses  pain  resembles  a  severe 
frontal  headache. 

Facial  neuralgia  may  occur  in  all  cases. 
It  is,  however,  most  frequent  in  affections  of 
the  antrum,  least  so  in  connexion  with  the 
frontal  and  ethmoidal  sinuses.  Purulent 
discharge  from  the  nose  is  common  to  dis- 
ease of  all  the  cavities,  unless  the  aperture 
into  the  nasal  meatus  is  occluded,  when  the 
pus  may  find  an  exit  into  the  orbit  or  even 
mto  the  cranial  cavity.  The  flow  is  generall\- 
miilateral  in  disease  of  the  antrum,  and  inter- 
mittent, occurring  especially  when  the  head 
is  bent  down;  it  is  more  continuous  from  tlic 
other  sinuses.  In  the  case  of  the  sphenoidal 
and  more  posterior  ethmoidal  cells  it  is  apt 
to  find  its  way  into  the  throat ;  with  the 
frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  diseased  it 
comes  forward  through  the  nostrils.  The 
pus  is  ustially  without  odom-,  excepting  in 
antral  disease,  when  it  is  more  or  less  fcetid. 
Trans-illumination  of  the  maxillary  sinuses 
from  the  mouth  by  electric  light  — originally 
j)roposed  by  Voltolini  as  a  means  of  more 
accurately  determining  the  presence  of  fluid 
in  the  antrum — is  a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  may  occur  in 
purulent  distension  of  any  of  the  smuses. 
but  most  cormuonly  in  ethmoidal  disease  ;  it 
is  more  rare  with  effusion  into  the  antrum. 
Distension  of  the  frontal  sinus  may  cause 
bulging  of  the  orbital  plate.    Impaired  vision 
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may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  optic  nerve. 
The  field  of  vision  may  be  narrowed  from 
antral  disease.  Sudden  and  complete  loss  of 
sight  is  an  indication  of  disease  of  the  sphe- 
noidal sinus,  and  so  is  ptosis. 

(b)  Other  conditions. — Apart  from  simple 
cataiTh  and  purulent  inflammations,  the 
accessory  cavities  are  liable  to  specific  in- 
flammatory processes,  such  as  erysipelas  and 
diphtheria.  In  the  latter,  only  ecchymosis 
and  oedema  are  stated  to  occur,  but  no  false 
membrane.  In  erysipelas,  head  symptoms 
may  supervene  with  high  fever.  Mucous 
and  pm-ulent  accumiilations  in  the  sphe- 
noidal sinuses  have  been  also  described  in 
tubercular  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
Chronic  purulent  collections  in  the  same 
cavities  have  been  accounted  a  cause  of 
ozaena. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  conditions, 
neoplasms  of  various  kinds,  malignant  and 
non-malignant,  develop  in  the  accessory  cavi- 
ties— e.ff.  mucous  polypi,  cysts,  osteomata, 
fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  epitheliomata. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  seat  of  thread- 
worms, maggots,  and  other  parasites.  Cal- 
careous degeneration  of  the  lining  membrane 
has  been  observed  in  all  the  sinuses.  Mucous 
polypi  are  more  particularly  seen  with  dis- 
ease of  the  ethmoidal  cells.  Osteomata 
develop  more  often  in  the  frontal  sinuses. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  the  presence 
of  new-formations  in  these  spaces  nearly 
resemble  those  caused  by  purulent  accumu- 
lations :  they  are  in  fact  those  of  distension. 
Emphysema  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids  has 
been  noticed  after  blowing  the  nose,  in  asso- 
ciation with  defects  in  the  orbital  plate  of 
the  ethmoid,  as  well  as  from  fractures  through 
the  ethmoidal  cells. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  the  treatment 
of  the  different  forms  of  rhinitis  suffices  to 
reduce  acute  obstructive  swelling,  to  relieve 
tension  and  pain,  and  control  discharge. 
Other  obstructing  causes,  such  as  thickening, 
outgrowth,  or  polypus,  must  be  removed, 
or  dilatation  of  the  narrowed  passages  may 
be  effected  with  a  probe.  In  more  aggra- 
vated cases,  where  there  is  retention  of  pus 
in  a  frontal  sinus  with  iu"gent  symptoms,  the 
cavity  must  be  opened  from  without  by 
surgical  methods.  Blocking  of  the  antral 
orifice  may  occur  from  extension  of  inflam- 
mation, from  the  sinua  being  plugged  with 
viscid  discharge,  new-growth,  or  diffuse 
thickening  in  the  nose. 

An  accumvdation  of  pus  in  the  antrum, 
whatever  its  som-ce,  must  be  evacuated,  and 
firee  drainage  established.  The  usual  and 
best  way  to  effect  this  is  by  extracting  one 
of  the  upper  teeth,  and  making  an  opening 
into  the  antrum  through  the  alveolar  socket, 
extracting  a  diseased  tooth  if  one  be  found. 
In  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  make  the 
opening  in  the  canine  fossa.  If  the  flow  of 
pus  is  stiU  impeded,  the  source  of  obstruction 


must  be  sought  for  and  removed.  The  cavity 
is  then  to  be  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic 
fluid ;  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  do  this 
thoroughly,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a 
counter-opening  in  the  nasal  fossa  over  the 
antral  orifice.  To  prevent  premature  closing 
of  the  alveolar  opening,  a  silver  cannula 
should  be  fitted  into  it,  and  kept  in  place 
by  means  of  a  properly  adjusted  plate.  The 
subsequent  treatment  consists  in  tlie  patient 
himself  daily  syringing  out  the  cavity  with  a 
warm  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  or  boric 
acid.  Tincture  of  iodine  diluted  with  water, 
or  a  weak  sohition  of  iodated  zinc,  is  better 
adapted  to  a  later  stage. 

7.  Syphilis. — (a)  Primary  syphilis  may 
attack  the  nose  by  direct  inoculation.  It  is 
generally  seen  at  or  just  within  the  orifice  of 
the  nostril.  In  most  cases  a  nasal  chancre 
is  the  result  of  the  inoculation  of  moist 
secondary  lesions,  the  virus  being  conveyed 
generally  by  the  finger,  as  in  nurses  attend- 
ing syphilitic  infants.  Chancres  of  the  ex- 
ternal surface  may  also  occur ;  originating 
from  wounds  such  as  bites.  Chancre  is 
generally  single ;  and  appears  either  as  a 
papule  or  tubercle  with  ulcerated  summit,  or 
as  a  more  flat  erosion.  Its  specific  characters 
are  a  circumscribed  ulcer  with  indurated 
base  and  borders,  accompanied  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands, 
headache,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  slight  rise 
of  temperature.  More  commonly  the  lesions 
met  with  in  syphilitic  rhinitis,  acquired  or 
congenital,  are  those  associated  with  general 
constitutional  infection,  namely,  catarrh  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  specific  eruptions, 
infiltration  of  the  deeper  layers  with  diffuse 
hyperplasia,  circumscribed  gummatous 
growth  leading  to  abscess,  disease  of  the 
cartilage,  periostitis,  caries,  and  necrosis. 

{b)  Mere  congestion,  with  swelling  of  the 
pituitary  membrane  and  discharge,  occur- 
ring in  the  earlier  course  of  acquired  syphi- 
lis, has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  simple 
nasal  catarrh.  As  a  rule,  the  sj^mptoms  are 
less  intense  than  those  of  acute  coryza.  Un- 
less aggravated  by  extraneous  causes,  they 
only  tend  to  irritation  and  soreness ;  and 
neither  chronicity  nor  the  character  of  the 
discharge  offers  any  reliable  aid  in  diagnosis. 
This  can  be  established  only  by  the  co- 
existence of  more  definite  general  signs  of 
syphilis  elsewhere.  Intense  and  persistent 
nasal  obstruction  is  a  very  marked  feature 
at  the  outset  of  congenital  syphilis.  It  has 
occasionally  to  be  diagnosed  from  post-nasal 
growths. 

(c)  Mucous  patches  of  the  nose  are  usually 
seated  about  the  nostrils,  involving  the  con- 
tiguous mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces.  In 
this  region  they  are  often  more  fissured  than 
papular,  with  scanty  secretion,  or  covered 
with  thin  scales.  On  the  intranasal  surface 
they  are  more  papular  in  their  early  stage. 
They  appear  either  as  slightly  raised  circum- 
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scribed  prosions,  or  as  superficial  ulcers,  on 
tlie  iiiitcrior  part  of  the  sei)tuin  or  over  the 
interior  tm-biuiited  bodies.  They  are  more 
fro(iueiit  in  inl'nntilo  syphilis,  thouf;h  they 
readily  escape  detection,  being  hidden  by  the 
swelhiit;  and  discharjje. 

((/)  The  onset  of  so-called  tertiary  mani- 
festations is  characterised  by  perforating 
ulceration  of  the  mucosa,  with  cellulitis  and 
iutiltration  of  the  subunicous  tissue.  Ulcers, 
either  sini,'le  or,  when  multiple,  coalescing 
and  sprcadinf^,  with  livid  swollen  borders, 
undermined  edi^es,  and  yellowish-f,'rey  sur- 
face ;  deep  dusky  redness,  with  diffuse  and 
brawny  swelliiif^  of  the  septum,  liathed  in 
uuico-purulent  secretion,  are  the  rhinoscopic 
appearances  at  tliis  ])eriod.  Burrowing  siiuises 
— -generally  seated  alonj^  the  septtnn — with 
discharge  of  fa>tid  pus,  are  later  evidences  of 
further  extension  to  cartilage  and  bone,  which, 
ending  in  necrosis  and  exfoliation,  leads  to 
deformitj\ 

These  usually  proceed  from  caries  of  the 
vomer  or  tlie  nasal  bones.  Disease  of  the  car- 
tilaginous portion  may  terminate  in  limited 
perforation  if  quickly  arrested,  and  leave  little 
inconvenience  or  distiguration.  Total  destruc- 
tion of  the  septal  cartilage  results  in  charac- 
teristic flattening  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  ;  but 
caries  and  necrosis  of  the  vomer  are  now 
rarely  absent.  These  may  again  be  limited, 
or  extend  in  different  directions,  and  so  end 
in  grave  losses  of  substance,  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  falling  in,  and  perforation  of  the 
floor  establishing  a  communication  with  the 
luoutli. 

With  superficial  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
tion only,  the  earlier  symptoms  are  those  of 
chronic  nasal  catarrh.  Fa'tid  discliarge,  deep- 
seated  pain,  and  intranasal  obstruction,  to- 
gether with  distressing  headache,  and,  not 
infrequently,  severe  attacks  of  otitis,  mark 
the  course  of  the  deeper  lesions. 

Livid  redness  and  boggy  tumefaction  of 
the  outer  surface,  especially  seen  over  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  and  extending  to  the 
orbital  region,  indicate  retention  of  piis, 
which  may  give  rise  to  intractable  fistube. 
At  the  same  time  the  skin  itself  often  presents 
ulcerating  s\-philides. 

Deep  ulceration  of  the  pharynx  and  post- 
nasal space,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  larynx, 
accompanies,  almost  as  a  rule,  the  advanced 
period  of  nasal  syphilis. 

With  loss  of  the  velum  there  is  regurgita- 
tion of  liquids  in  swallowing,  and  snutMing 
speech. 

Trkatme.nt. — In  addition  to  the  established 

I       methods   of    treatment    with    mercury   and 

iodide  of  potassium  in  the  respective  stages, 

several  special  points  have  to  be  considered. 

The  superficial  lesions  of  the  jiituitarj'  mem- 

\       brane  require  little  local   treatment.     Solid 

'       nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of   sulphate   of 

copper,  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  are  the 

best  applications. 


In  syphilitic  coryza  of  infants  mercurial 
frictions  should  bo  used,  with  the  local  reme- 
dies indicated  under  the  head  of  Acute  Nasal 
Catarrh. 

Later  lesions  demand  more  active  local 
measures.  In  the  most  threatening  cases, 
however,  destructive  processes  may  be 
averted  by  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury.  Abscesses  must  be  i)romptly 
incised,  sinuses  laid  open,  and  superficial 
caries  scraped  away.  This  should  be  follow  ed 
by  insulllations  of  iodoform.  Loose  dead  bone 
is  to  be  removed.  Cleansing  and  antiseptic 
lotions,  such  as  have  been  enumerated,  should 
be  freeh-  used  iA  the  form  of  spray,  or  vapour 
of  creasote  or  carbolic  acid  inhaled  through 
the  nose  to  control  foetid  discharge. 

The  marked  tendency  to  contraction  of 
tissue  in  syphilis  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  over- 
coming naso-pharyiigeal  webs.  The  writer 
has  found  the  most  inveterate  cases  in  the 
inherited  disease.  Operative  measures  for 
their  permanent  removal  mostly  fail. 

8.  Lupus  and  Tuberculosis. — Liipus 
affecting  the  extcnii'l  aspect  of  the  nose  is 
fully  described  in  the  articles  Lupus  Ery- 
TiiEM.^TOsus  ;  and  Lupus  Vulgaris.  When 
lupus  spreads  to  the  nasal  fosste  the  septal 
cartilage  may  be  perforated  or  destroyed. 
Extension  to  the  bony  septum  is  very  rare. 

Anatomical  Cuaracteks. — Primary  hipus 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  is  less  common. 
The  tubercles  and  ulcers  form  more  often 
on  the  septum.  Greyish-red  tumoiu's,  the 
size  of  a  pea  or  a  small  nut,  break  down  and 
form  ulcers,  with  sharply  cut  or  undermined 
edges,  densely  infiltrated  bases,  and  granular 
greyish-white  surface.  Ulceration  alone  is 
the  prominent  feature  in  other  cases.  The 
inferior  turbinated  surface,  and  sometimes 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae,  are  also  aflected. 

DiACJNOSis. — Lupus  of  the  nose  has  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  syphilis.  This 
may  be  done  by  bearing  in  mind  that  lupus 
develops  in  early  life,  and  is  specially  limited 
to  that  period ;  that  syphilitic  tubercles 
are,  as  a  rule,  larger,  more  dense  and  hard, 
and  progress  more  rapidly  to  ulceration,  the 
iilcerated  surface  becoming  covered  with  thick 
greenish  crusts  ;  and  that  tubercular  and 
pustulo-crustaceous  sj^ihilides,  respectively, 
are  found  on  other  parts  of  the  body  in 
association  with  the  nasal  affection.  Beyond 
this,  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  efl'ect 
of  antisyphilitic  treatment  will  decide  the 
question  in  doubtful  instances. 

Treatment. — To  destroy  the  neoplasm  of 
lupus,  the  galvano-cautery,  scraping,  or  the 
application  of  caustic  pastes  may  be  em- 
ployed. One  containing  chloride  of  zinc  is 
very  eiTectual.  Inflammation  is  best  allayed 
by  applying  sedative  lotions  before  the  use  of 
escharotics;  mildly  astringent  and  antiseptic 
washes  in  the  after-treatment  promote  heal- 
ing of  the  cauterised  surface. 

Lactic  acid,  menthol,  iodoform,  and  iodol 
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are  the  best  local  applications  to  tubercular 
ulcerations  of  the  nasal  fossiE.  General 
treatment  by  means  of  cod-liver  oil  and  tonics 
is  called  for  in  both  of  these  affections. 

'.).  Rhinoscleroma. — Etiology.  —  This 
affection  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
It  has  been  observed  more  especially  in 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  is  said  to  be  less  in- 
frequent in  Central  America.  Its  cause  is 
unknown. 

Description.— The  disease  is  characterised 
by  nodulated  induration  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane,  commencing  over  the 
uj)|ier  lip  and  at  the  orifices  of  the  nostrils  in 
the  form  of  sharply  defined,  prominent,  and 
hard  patches,  tender  but  otherwise  painless, 
with  smooth  or  shining  siu'face,  varying  in 
hue  from  the  normal  coloiu*  of  the  skin  to  a 
dusky  redness.  The  growths  are  incorporated 
with  the  skin,  which  is  deeply  infiltrated. 
They  do  not  become  generalised  beyond  the 
parts  primarily  affected  ;  neither  is  there  in- 
flammation with  swelling  of  the  siu-rounding 
surface.  There  may  be  superficial  excoriation 
with  scabbing,  bvit  never  any  ulceration  or 
loss  of  substance,  nor  interstitial  shrinking. 
This  serves  to  distinguish  the  affection  from 
lupus,  malignant  disease,  and  tubercular 
syphilides.  It  resists  antisyphilitic  treatment. 
It  somewhat  resembles  keloid,  but  there  is 
no  preceding  scarring.  Progressing,  it  invades 
the  nasal  septum,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nasal  fossic,  and  thence  may  extend  to 
the  pharynx  and  larynx,  the  giuns,  and  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane.  The  course  is 
chronic  ;  it  may  extend  over  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

When  fully  developed,  its  characteristic 
features  are  ivory-like  hardness,  with  brawny 
thickening  and  rigidity  of  the  skin  over  the 
nose  and  upper  lip,  deformity,  thickening  of 
the  septum,  blocking  of  the  nasal  passa.ges, 
and  sometimes  urgent  dyspnoea  from  laryn- 
geal stenosis.  The  affection  is  strikingly 
indolent,  showing  no  fatal  tendency  nor  even 
any  general  constitutional  disturbance.  Or- 
ganisms have  been  described  in  the  affected 
parts.    See  Micro-organisms  :  13. 

The  majority  of  the  cases  occur  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-five,  and  no 
special  exciting  or  predisposing  condition 
has  been  noted. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis,  so  far  as  cure 
is  concerned,  is  most  unfavourable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  rhino- 
scleroma  can  only  be  palliative. 

10.  Diphtheria.  —  Diphtheria  affecting 
the  nasal  passages  is  more  rarely  met  with 
as  a  primary  local  manifestation  than  as  an 
extension  from  the  pharynx.  Mucoid  and 
muco-purulent  discharge  from  the  nose, 
tinged  with  blood,  often  fcetid  and  mixed  with 
shreds  of  membrane,  together  with  blocking 
of  the  nose,  are  the  local  sj'mptoms.  See 
Diphtheria. 

11.  Glanders. — See  Glanders. 


12.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the   Nose. — 

Buttons,  pieces  of  pencil,  or  other  small  bodies 
are  sometimes  introduced  into,  and  become 
firmly  fixed  in,  the  nasal  cavities  by  children 
or  hysterical  women  ;  occasionally,  too,  they 
have  been  ejected  into  the  back  part  of  the 
nose  by  vomiting,  having  been  swallowed. 
The  commonest  situation  for  a  foreign  body 
in  the  nose  is  against  the  anterior  jiortion  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  body  ;  in  the  back  part 
of  the  nose  they  are  usually  found  in  the 
lower  meatus.  Their  presence  generally  in- 
diices,  after  a  time,  an  offensive  muco- 
purulent, sometimes  sanguineous,  discharge. 
Ulceration,  and  even  perforation,  of  the  sep- 
tum may  result,  but  necrosis  has  not  been 
observed. 

Bhinoliths.  —  Calculous  concretions  are 
occasionally  found  in  the  nares.  They 
originate  in  a  deposit  of  the  saline  constituents 
of  the  nasal  mucus.  The  concretions  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  calcium,  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  probably  referable 
to  some  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
nasal  secretion.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  a  foreign  body  long  retained — increasmg 
pressure  from  progressive  accretion  of  the 
deposit,  ulceration,  profuse  purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils  or  into  the  throat, 
often  offensive,  in  exceptional  cases  even 
bm-rowing  outwards  through  a  fistulous 
opening  on  the  face.  Neuralgia  is  some- 
times also  caused  by  the  presence  of  these 
substances.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms 
may  be  only  those  of  chronic  nasal  catarrh 
with  obstruction.  The  writer  once  met  with 
a  case  in  a  j'oung  woman  suffering  from 
chronic  hypertrophic  rhinitis  associated  with 
mucous  polypi.  During  removal  of  the 
growths  a  calcareous  substance  was  found 
wedged  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  middle 
meatus,  and  deeply  imbedded  in  the  polypous 
mass.  This  proved  upon  extraction  to  be  a 
rhinolith,  the  nucleus  of  which  was  half  of  a 
large  bead. 

13.  Parasites  in  the  Nasal  Cavities.— 
Parasites  occasionally  infest  the  nose,  and 
may  produce  very  serious  symptoms.  They 
are  specially  met  with  in  hot  climates  ;  in 
the  temperate  zone  they  are  of  very  rare 
occurrence. 

The  most  common  form  seen  are  maggots, 
derived  from  the  ova  of  different  kinds  of 
flies  deposited  in  the  nasal  passages  or 
accessory  nasal  cavities.  They  are  there 
quickly  hatched,  and  may  make  their  way 
into  all  the  spaces  of  this  region,  destroying 
the  lining  membrane,  and  sometimes  causing 
necrosis  of  the  osseous  walls.  In  extreme 
cases  the  larvae  may  burrow  into  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  face  and  scalp,  producing 
extensive  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

Earwigs,  leeches,  the  larvce  of  beetles, 
round-iuoryns,  andthread-worms  occasionally 
invade  the  nasal  passages. 
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Treatment. — Chloroform  has  been  found 
the  most  etliciicious  means  for  destroying 
these  jiiirasites. 

14.  Tumours. — (a)  Mucous  Polypus.— 
This  is  the  most  comnion  of  all  intraniisal 
Imnotirs.  It  is  in  niiiny  instances  associated 
witli  hypertroi)hic  rhinitis,  and  appears  to  re- 
sult from  continued  catarrhal  irritation. 

Anatomical  CHAUACfEUs.  — Mucous  polj'pi 
consist  of  a  reticulum  of  connective  tissue, 
endosinj^  in  interspaces  a  muco-gelatinous 
lluid  which  contains  round  and  fusiform 
cells.  As  a  rule  they  are  nndtij)le,  often 
bilateral,  and  in  clusters,  the  tumours  vary- 
ing much  in  size.  They  may  readily  be 
recognised  by  their  gi'eyish-coloured  surface 
traversed  by  dilated  blood-vessels,  tlieir  soft 
and  gelatinous  consistence,  their  mobility, 
and  their  thictuating  size,  due  to  their  hygro- 
metric  property. 

Mucous  polypi  are  attached  by  narrow  , 
pedicles,  more  or  less  dense,  and  they  more 
commonly  spring  from  the  middle  turbinated 
bodies,  but  have  sometimes  deeper  attach- 
ments, such  as  the  superior  turbinated  bones 
and  upper  meatus,  the  infundibulum,  and  the 
borders  of  the  hiatus  semilunaris.  They 
usually  grow  forwards,  and  occupy  the  an-  , 
terior  ])ortion  of  the  nasal  fossiE.  The}'  may 
also  hang  into  and  block  the  post-nasal  space. 

Symptoms. — The  ordinary  symptoms  of 
polypus  of  the  nose  are  nasal  obstruction 
with  dyspn(pa,  aggravated  in  damp  weather, 
niutlied  voice-sound,  a  sense  of  'fulness  of 
tlie  head  '  and  oppression  with  headache, 
nasal  irritation  and  sneezing,  impairment  or 
total  loss  of  smell,  and  mouth-breathing,  with 
dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat.  In  cer-  ; 
tain  individuals  mucous  polypi  are  an  excit- 
ing cause  of  asthmatic  attacks.  ! 

Treatment. — Kemoval  of  the  growths  is 
the  only  effectual  treatment.  The  wire  snare 
is  beyond  (juestion  the  best  instrument  to 
operate  with.  A  cold  wire  generally  answers 
better  in  the  case  of  the  large  polypi.  A 
galvano-cauterv  loop  is  preferable  for  the 
removal  of  smaller  growths  and  redundant 
tissue.  Tlie  base  of  the  polypi  nmst  be 
destroyed  by  the  galvano-cauterv  or  chromic 
acid  to  prevent  recurrence,  and  it  is  essential 
that  the  last  trace  of  growtiis  should  be  re- 
moved. To  ertect  this,  the  nasal  fossic  must 
be  thoroughly  explored,  and  all  operative 
measures  carried  out  amder  a  briglit  light 
throu;.'h  a  nasal  speculum. 

(b)  Fibroma  of  the  Font-nasal  and  Nasal 
Region.  ■ —  Naso-pharijngeal  Polypus.  — 
Syxon. :  Nasal  Fibroma. — This  is  a  more 
rare  growth,  mainly  of  surgical  interest, 
occurring  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five, 
and  more  common  in  males. 

It  is  a  hard,  fibroid,  rounded  and  lobulated, 
very  vascular  tumour,  growing  from  the  peri- 
osteum covering  the  basilar  jirocess  of  the 
occipital  bone,  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
or  from  the  body  of  the  sphenoid,  or  in  the 


upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity 
itself. 

Fibromata  may  become  so  large  as  to 
encroach  upon,  displace,  and  destroy  the 
neighbouring  structures,  expand  the  osseous 
framework  of  the  nose,  and  give  rise  to  that 
peculiar  type  of  facial  distortion  known  as 
'  frog-face.'  Sometimes  they  lead  to  bulging 
of  the  palate  and  deformity  of  the  mouth,  or, 
tending  upwards  and  outwards,  cause  i)rotru- 
sion  of  the  eyeballs.  Invasion  of  the  cranial 
cavitj'  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  or  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  may  occur 
as  an  extreme  result. 

The  chief  symptoms  of  naso-pharyngeal 
polypus  are  nasal  obstruclion,  tenacious 
mucous  or  muco-pm-uleut  discharge  fre- 
quently tinged  with  blood,  impairment  of 
the  voice,  dyspncta,  anosmia,  deafness,  head- 
ache and  facial  neuralgia,  sonmolence,  ditli- 
cultj-  in  swallowing,  regurgitation  of  li(]uids 
into  the  nose,  and  epistaxis.  Sarcomatous 
degeneration  is  not  uncommon.  The  growth 
may  also  have  a  mixed  character  from  the 
beginning,  and  present  the  type  of  myxo- 
fibroma, adeno-tibroma,  chondro-fibroma,  or 
osteo-fibroma,  chieflj-  occurring  in  the  nose 
proper. 

Treatment. — This  kind  of  growth,  when 
circumscribed,  should  be  removed  with  a  wire 
snare,  preferably  cold  to  prevent  hipmor- 
rhage,  which  is  the  immediate  danger  in 
extirpating  the  growth.  Electrolysis  has  in 
several  instances  eftected  i  very  marked 
reduction  in  the  tumour. 

For  more  severe  cases  surgical  interference 
on  a  larger  scale  is  called  for. 

(c)  Papilloniata. — These  wart-like  growths 
are  usually  met  with  on  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  inferior  turbinated  bodies,  on  the 
septum — at  the  junction  of  the  cartilaginous 
and  osseous  portion,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
nose.  More  rarely,  they  spring  from  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  nasal  fossje  as  well. 

The  symptoms  are  obstruction,  surface- 
irritation,  discharge,  and  epistaxis.  The 
treatment  consists  in  evulsion  by  cutting 
forceps,  or  snare ;  or  destruction  bj'  the 
galvano-cauterv. 

(d)  Kcchondromnta.  —  Cartilaginous  out- 
growths are  not  uncommon  in  the  nose,  as- 
sociated with  septal  deflection.  They  may 
be  recognised  as  convex  protuberances  with 
broad  base,  springing  from  the  cartilaginous 
septum,  and  producing  either  obstruction  or 
complete  occlusion  of  the  nasal  passage. 
Independently  of  septal  deviations,  cartila- 
ginous tumours  are  rare ;  they  originate  in 
the  cartilaguious  septum,  the  outer  wall  of 
the  nose,  or  even  the  vault  of  the  pharynx. 
They  appear  as  dense,  spheroidal  tumours, 
which  in  extreme  cases  may  attain  very 
large  dimensions,  and  then  resemble  naso- 
pharyngeal fibromata  in  their  course  and 
symptoms.     When    smaller,  ecchondromata 
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in  the  anterior  part  of  the  nares  cause  only 
obstructive  and  catarrhal  symptoms. 

Treatment.  —  Cartilaginous  oiitgrowths 
from  the  septum  should  either  be  removed 
with  the  galvano-cautery  knife  or  a  nasal 
saw,  or  they  may  be  snared  off  when  they  are 
more  distinctly  pedunculated.  Deep-seated 
destriictive  tumoui's  call  for  more  elaborate 
operation. 

(e)  Exostoses. — Osseous  ovitgrowths,  form- 
ing bony  spurs  or  bridges  obstructing  the 
nares,  have  already  been  described. 

(/)  Ostcomata. — These  growths,  of  varying 
size  and  hardness,  are  more  or  less  spherical, 
and  covered  by  deep  red  mucous  membrane. 
They  are  generally  met  with  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  They  differ 
from  exostoses  in  that  they  are  not  attached 
to  the  osseous  walls  of  the  nose. 

The  symptoms  that  they  give  rise  to  often 
resemble  those  produced  by  foreign  bodies, 
or  rliinoliths,  including  neuralgia,  headache, 
soreness  and  intense  itching  of  the  nose, 
discharge — which  may  be  foetid  from  ulcer- 
ation and  necrosis,  anosmia,  and  epistaxis. 
The  treatment  involves  operation. 

(g)  Ayiqcioinata. — These  vascular  growths, 
the  so-called  '  erectile  tumours,'  are  very  rare. 
They  are  accompanied  by  catarrh,  and  parti- 
cularly by  haemorrhage.  They  appear  as 
bluish-red  or  deep  purple  elevations  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  with  irregularly  mam- 
millated  surface,  at  times  distinctly  pulsating. 
Obliteration  of  the  growth  with  the  galvano- 
cautery  is  the  best  treatment. 

(h)  Malifinant  growths  :  Sarcoma — Car- 
cinorna. — Malignant  disease  of  the  nasal 
fossae  is  rare  —  carcinoma  more  rare  than 
sarcoma.  The  tumour  is  a  single  pedmicu- 
lated  growtli,  with  a  broad  base,  dark  red  or 
bluish,  and  less  dense  than  nasal  fibroma, 
but  more  widespread  in  the  post-nasal  region, 
presenting  a  rounded  and  lobulated  surface. 
The  aetiology  is  obscure.  The  growth  has 
been  ascribed  to  irritation  of  nasal  polypi, 
but  on  insuthcient  evidence. 

Sarcoma,  as  a  complication  of  nasal 
fibroma,  has  already  been  referred  to. 

Cancer  of  this  region  may  be  a  direct  ex- 
tension from  the  pharynx  or  antrum;  or  it 
may  occiu-  as  a  secondary  manifestation,  and 
then  present  the  type  of  scirrhus  or  en- 
cephaloid. 

Epithelioma  is  more  common.  Beginning 
as  a  wart-like  excrescence  on  the  septum  or 
alas,  it  grows  rapidl}',  invades  the  surrotuid- 
ing  tissues,  and  results  in  deep  spreading 
infiltration  and  ulceration.  The  symptoms 
are  those  already  described  as  produced  by 
all  invading  growths  of  this  region,  associated 
with  progressive  impairment  of  health  and 
cachexia. 

Treatment.— Temporary  benefit  can  be 
obtained  by  operation.  Palliative  measiu-es, 
to  relieve  pain  and  to  meet  any  urgent 
symptoms  that  may  arise,  are,  as  a  rule,  the 


only  treatment  that  can  be  adopted  with 
advantage.  In  nasal  sarcoma  cure  is  some- 
times effected  by  early  removal  of  the 
growth. 

15.  Post-nasal  Adenoid  Growths. — 
MiiohOGY. — The  great  majority  of  cases  are 
met  with  in  childhood.  At  times  one  is 
called  upon  to  treat  the  disease  in  adults,  but 
this  is  exceptional ;  and  when  post-nasal 
growths  are  fovmd  in  any  marked  degree  of 
development  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five,  the  clinical  history  wUl  show 
that  tlie  cliaracteristie  symptoms  of  the 
affection  had  been  evident  from  a  much 
earlier  age.  The  influence  of  heredity  is 
often  striking.  These  growths  are  said  to 
occur  especially  in  subjects  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament  or  strmuous  diathesis.  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  vegetations 
are  essentially  related  to  any  specific  disease. 
They  occur  in  all  classes,  under  the  most 
varied  conditions  of  hving.  They  may 
therefore  be  said  to  arise  solely  from  a 
catarrhal  process,  the  tendency  to  which  is 
inherited,  and  which  induces  overgrowth  of 
the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  post-nasal  space  ;  and 
to  constitute  an  early  hypertrophic  disease  of 
the  naso-phavyngeal  tract,  which  in  later  life 
may  sometimes  result  in  chronic  hypertrophic 
rhinitis. 

The  tendency  to  active  growth  of  lymphoid 
tissue  in  childhood  appears  to  be  the  main 
predisposing  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  The  exciting  causes  are  all  the 
influences  which  promote  naso-pharyngeal 
inflammation,  including  a  cold  and  damp  at- 
mosphere, scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whoop- 
ing-cough. The  condition  is  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases  associated  with  cleft 
palate.  In  many  cases  no  special  cause  can 
be  found. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  growth 
occurs  as  an  aggregated  mass  at  the  vault  of 
the  pharynx.  "\Vith  the  rhinoscope  it  is  there 
seen  as  a  circumscribed  outgrowth,  with  a 
lobulated  and  fissured  surface,  situated  cen- 
trally at  the  uppermost  portion  of  tlie  naso- 
pharyngeal cavity.  It  is  analogous  in  appear- 
ance to  the  faucial  tonsils,  and  is  known  as 
the  'pharyngeal  or  Luschka's  tonsil.  The 
growths  over  the  lower  and  lateral  portions 
of  the  post-nasal  surface  are  more  dissemi- 
nated. When  they  attain  a  large  size,  they 
project  downwards  and  forwards  from  the 
pharyngeal  roof,  invading  and  blocking  the 
posterior  nares.  Extending  also  laterally, 
the  vegetations  encroach  upon  the  Eustachian 
orifices  and  obstrvict  them  more  or  less. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  according  to  the 
localisation  and  extent  of  the  overgrowth  m 
individual  cases.  Tlie  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  obstinate  nasal  catarrh,  the  dis- 
charge being  watery,  mucous,  or  at  times 
bloody  ;  heavy  stertorous  breathing ;  inability 
to  keep  the  mouth  closed ;  muffled,  thick 
speech,  associated  with  a  pecuhar  '  deadness' 
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of  voice  ;  deafness,  which,  when  occurring  in 
eiirly  chiltiliood,  may  at  times  even  result 
in  deaf-mutism ;  and  a  vacant  facial  ex- 
pression, coupled  in  aj^j^ravated  cases  with 
dulness  of  intellect,  lielapsiug  bronchitis  is 
a  not  uncommon  associate  of  post  nasal 
growths,  and  some  cases  of  asthma  in  chil- 
dren are  either  directly  due  to  these  or 
aggravated  by  their  presence.  The  interfer- 
ence with  respiration  may  prevent  develop- 
ment of  the  thorax,  and  lead  to  serious 
retraction  or  even  deformity  of  the  chest. 
Postnasal  adenoid  growths  are  a  very  im- 
portant source  of  reflex  irritation  in  certain 
cases  of  periodically  recurrent  and  spasmodic 
corj'za,  identical  in  every  way  with  so-called 
'  hay  fever.'  In  very  young  infants  the  ob- 
struction to  breathing  may  be  so  great  as  to 
interfere  very  seriously  with  nutrition. 

Course. — The  active  stage  of  development 
commences  sometimes  in  very  early  infancy, 
and  it  continues  to  the  age  of  puberty.  After 
this  period  the  progress  of  the  growths  is 
often  arrested;  they  diminish  gradually  in 
size  ;  and  in  their  withered  condition  they 
cease  to  encroach  upon  the  now  more  roomy 
post-nasal  space. 

Diagnosis. — The  features  of  this  disease 
are,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  diagnostic.  The 
existence  of  the  growths  can  be  determined 
by  examination  witli  the  rhinoscopic  mirror 
or  exploration  of  the  post-nasal  cavity  with 
the  finger.  In  very  young  subjects  the  latter 
is  the  readier  and  more  feasible  method. 
The  growths  are  more  or  less  soft.  When 
large,  they  feel  like  a  mass  of  earth-worms  ; 
when  smaller  and  more  diffuse,  their  surface 
is  granular  and  velvety.  They  are  very 
vascular;  and  they  bleed  readily,  at  tunes 
very  freely,  even  on  introduction  of  the 
finger  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

Tre.^tmknt. — A  cure  can  only  be  obtained 
by  extirpation  of  the  gi-owths.  The  operation 
must  be  performed  without  delay.  Evulsion 
of  the  growths  is  best  effected  by  cutting 
forceps ;  in  other  instances  they  may  be 
scraped  away  with  specially  devised  ring- 
shaped  knives.  The  general  health  requires 
attention. 

William  Mac  Neill  Whistler. 

NOSOPHYTA  (v/,aot,  a  disease;  and 
0VTOI',  a  plant). — A  tenii  employed  by  Gruby 
to  designate  a  group  of  cutaneous  affections, 
in  which  a  fungus- format  ion  constitutes  an 
essential  part  of  the  disease.  See  Tinea 
Tonsurans;  Tinea  Versicolor;  and  Favus. 

^  NOSTALGIA  (v6aTos,  return;  and 
(TXyor,  sad  less). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Nosialrjic; 
Ger.  Heimweh. — A  form  of  melancholia, 
sometimes  occurring  in  persons  who  have  ' 
left  their  homes.  The  symptom  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  is  an  mtense  desire  to 
return  home ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
great  mental  and  physical  depression,  which 
may  end  fatally.     See  Melancholia. 
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NUCLEUS.— Sec  Cell. 

NUMMULATED  SPUTUM  (num. 
mu8,  a  coin). — A  form  of  sputum  which,  when 
spreading  out  on  a  surface  or  floating  in  water, 
resembles  a  coin  in  shape.  See  Expectora- 
tion; and  Sputum,  Examination  of. 

NURSES,  Training  of.— Training  is 
to  teach  not  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but 
how  to  do  it.  The  physician  or  surgeon 
orders  what  is  to  be  done.  Training  has  to 
teach  the  nurse  how  to  do  it  to  his  order  ; 
and  to  teach,  not  only  how  to  do  it,  but  wh]/ 
such  and  such  a  thing  is  done,  and  not  such 
and  such  another;  as  also  to  teach  symptoms, 
and  what  symi)t(3m8  indicate  what  of  disease 
or  change,  and  the  '  reason  why '  of  such 
symptoms. 

Nearly  all  physicians'  orders  are  condi- 
tional. Telling  the  nurse  what  to  do  is  not 
enough  and  cannot  be  enough  to  perfect 
her  —  whatever  her  surroundings.  The 
trained  power  of  attending  to  one's  own 
impressions  made  by  one's  own  senses,  so 
that  these  should  tell  the  nurse  how  the 
patient  is,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  being  a 
nurse  at  all.  The  nurse's  eye  and  ear  must 
be  trained — smell  and  touch  are  her  two 
right  hands — and  her  taste  is  sometimes  as 
necessary  to  the  nurse  as  her  head.  Obser- 
vation may  always  be  imjiroved  by  training — - 
will  indeed  seldom  be  found  without  training; 
for  otherwise  the  nurse  does  not  know  what 
to  look  for.  Merely  looking  at  the  sick  is 
not  observing.  To  look  is  not  always  to  see. 
It  needs  a  high  degree  of  training  to  look,  so 
that  looking  shall  toll  the  nurse  aright,  so 
that  she  may  tell  the  medical  officer  aright 
what  has  hajipened  in  his  absence — a  higher 
degree  in  medical  than  in  surgical  cases, 
because  the  wound  may  teU  its  own  tale  in 
some  respects ;  but  highest  of  all,  of  course, 
in  children's  cases,  because  the  child  cannot 
tell  its  own  tale  ;  it  cannot  alwa.\  s  answer 
questions.  A  conscientious  nurse  is  not 
necessarily  an  observing  nurse ;  and  life  or 
death  may  lie  with  the  good  observer.  With- 
out a  trained  power  of  observation,  no  nurse 
can  be  of  any  use  in  reporting  to  the  medical 
attendant.  The  best  one  can  hope  for  is 
that  he  will  be  clever  enough  not  to  mind 
her.  as  is  so  often  the  case.  Without  a 
trained  power  of  observation,  neither  can 
the  nurse  obey  intelligently  his  directions. 
It  is  most  important  to  observe  the  symptoms 
of  illness ;  it  is,  if  possible,  more  important 
still  to  observe  the  symptoms  of  nursing  ;  of 
what  is  the  fault  not  of  the  illness,  but  of  the 
nursing.  Observation  tells  how  the  patient 
is  ;  reflection  tells  what  is  to  be  done  ;  train- 
ing tells  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Training  and 
experience  are,  of  course,  necessary  to  teach 
us,  too,  how  to  observe,  what  to  observe ; 
hoiv  to  think,  wtiat  to  think.  Observation 
tells  us  the  fact ;  reflection  the  meaning  of 
the  fact.     Reflection  needs  training  as  much 
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as  observation.  Otherwise  the  untrained 
nurse,  like  other  people  called  quacks,  easily 
falls  into  the  confusion  of  '  on  account  of,' 
because  '  after  ' — the  blunder  of  the  '  three 
crows.'  The  niurse  is  told  by  the  medical 
attendant,  '  If  such  or  such  a  change  occur, 
or  if  such  or  such  symptoms  appear,  you  are 
to  do  so  and  so,  or  to  vary  my  treatment 
in  such  or  such  a  manner.'  In  no  case  is 
the  physician  or  surgeon  always  there.  The 
woman  must  have  trained  powers  of  obser- 
vation and  rejection,  or  she  cannot  obey. 
The  patient's  life  is  lost  by  her  blunder,  or 
'  sequeliE  '  of  incurable  infirmity  make  after- 
life a  long  disease ;  and  people  say,  '  The 
doctor  is  to  blame  ; '  or,  worse  still,  they  talk 
of  it  as  if  God  were  to  blame — as  if  it  were 
God's  will.  God's  will  is  not  that  we  should 
leave  our  nurses,  in  whose  hands  we  must 
leave  issues  of  life  or  death,  without  training 
to  fulfil  the  respousibilitiesof  such  momentous 
issues. 

To  obey  is  to  imderstand  orders,  and  to 
understand  orders  really  is  to  obey.  A  nurse 
does  not  know  how  to  do  what  she  is  told 
without  such  '  training '  as  enables  her  to 
unde  s'and  what  she  is  told ;  or  without  such 
moral  and  disciplinary  '  training '  as  enables 
her  to  give  her  whole  self  to  obey.  A  woman 
cannot  be  a  good  and  intelligent  nurse  without 
being  a  good  and  intelligent  woman.  There- 
fore, what  '  training '  signifies  in  the  wide 
sense,  what  makes  a  good  training -school, 
M'hat  moral  and  discij^linary  '  training  ' 
means,  and  how  it  is  to  be  attained,  are  to 
be  clear]y  understood. 

The  essentials  for  a  training-school  (or, 
indeed,  for  a  nurse-establishment  of  any  kind) 
may  be  shortly  given  thus  : — 

(a)  That  mu-ses  should  be  technically  trained 
in  hospitals  organised  for  the  purpose. 

(b)  Tliat  they  should  live  in  '  homes  '  fit  to 
form  their  moral  lives  and  discipline,  to  which 
may  be  added  : — 

I.  What  7}iahcs  a  good  Training-school 
for  Nurses  ? 

(1)  At  least  a  year's  ijractical  and  technical 
training  in  hos^^ital  wards,  under  trained 
head-nurses  (so-called  '  sisters  '  of  London 
hospitals),  who  themselves  have  been  trained 
to  train.  A  second  year  if  possible  as  ward- 
nurse  (day  and  night),  with  the  benefit  of 
further  theoretical  instruction. 

For  a  district  nurse,  at  least  an  additional 
three  months'  training  in  nursing  by  the 
poor  bedside,  under  a  trained  and  training 
district  superintendent,  is  essential. 

The  training  of  probationers  should  be  as 
much  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  head-nurse 
('  sister  ')  as  directing  the  under-nurses  or 
seeing  to  the  patients. 

To  tell  the  training,  you  require  weekly- 
records,  under  printed  heads  corresponding 
with  tlie  '  List  of  Duties,'  kept  by  the  head- 
nurses,  of  the  progress  of  each  probationer 
(pupil)  in  her  ward-work,  and  in  the  moral 


qualities  necessary  in  her  ward-work ;  a 
monthly  record  by  the  matron  of  the  results 
of  the  weekly  records ;  and  a  quarterly  state- 
ment by  her  as  to  how  each  head-nurse  has 
performed  her  duty  to  each  jirobationer. 
The  whole  to  be  examined  periodically  by 
the  governing  body. 

(2)  Clinical  lectures  from  the  hospital  pro- 
fessors ;  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with 
nurses'  special  duties,  such  as  elementary 
instruction  in  chemistry,  with  reference  to 
air,  water,  food,  &c. ;  physiology,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  functions 
of  the  body ;  and  general  instruction  on 
medical  and  surgical  topics ;  examinations, 
written  and  oral,  at  least  four  of  each  in  the 
year,  all  adapted  to  nurses ;  as  also  lectures 
and  demonstrations  with  anatomical,  chemi- 
cal, n.nd  other  illustrations,  adapted  especially 
to  nurses — all  in  the  presence  and  under  the 
care  of  the  matron  (Lady  Superintendent) 
and  mistress  of  probationers  (Class-mistress 
and  '  Home  '-sister) ;  together  with  instruc- 
tion from  a  medical  instructor,  one  of  the 
hospital  professors  and  hospital  medical  staff, 
specially  selected  to  teach  the  nurses. 

A  good  nurses'  library  of  professional 
books,  not  for  the  probationers  to  skip  and 
dip  in  at  random,  but  to  be  made  careful  use 
of,  under  the  medical  instructor  and  class- 
mistress. 

(.8)  Classes  for  a  competent  mi£t-'"ess  to 
drill  the  professorial  teaching  into  the  proba- 
tioners' minds  ;  the  mistress  of  probationers 
to  be  above  all  a  '  home  '-sister,  capable  of 
making  the  '  home '  a  real  home,  and  of 
training  and  disciplining  the  probationers 
there  in  all  good — in  moral  qualities,  customs 
and  habits,  and  manners,  without  which  no 
woman  can  be  a  nurse,  and  in  their  duty  and 
feeling  to  God  as  well  as  to  their  neighbour. 

(4)  The  authority  and  discipline  over  all 
the  women  of  a  trained  lady- superintendent, 
who  is  also  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  who 
is  herself  the  best  nurse  in  the  hospital,  the 
example  and  leader  of  her  nurses  in  all  that 
she  wishes  her  nurses  to  be,  in  all  that  train- 
ing is  to  make  her  nurses. 

(5)  An  organisation  not  only  to  give  this 
training  systematically,  and  to  test  it  by 
current  tests  and  examinations,  but  also  to 
give  the  probationers,  by  proper  help  in  the 
wards,  time  to  do  their  work  as  pupils  as 
well  as  assistant-nurses,  and  above  aU  to 
make  it  a  real  moral  as  well  as  nursing  pro- 
bation— for  nursing  is  a  probation  as  well  as 
a  mission. 

(6)  Accommodation  for  sleeping,  classes, 
and  meals  ;  arrangements  for  time  and  teach- 
ing and  work  ;  surroundings  of  a  moral  and 
religious,  and  hard-working  and  sober,  yet 
cheerful  tone  and  atmosphere,  such  as  to 
make  the  training-school  and  hospital  a 
'  home  '  which  no  good  young  woman  of  any 
class  need  fear  by  entering  to  lose  anything 
of  health  of  body  or  mind  ;  with  moral  and 
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spiritual  helps,  and  an  elevating  and  motherly  ' 
inlliii'nfe  ovit  all,  such  as  to  make  the  whole 
a  plaee  wliieh  will  train  really  good  women,  I 
%viio  ean  withstand  temptation  and  do  real  I 
work,  and  neither  be 'romantic'  nor  'menial.' 
For,  make  a  hositital  as  good  as  you  will, 
hospital-nurses  require  more  such  helps,  and 
get  less,  tlian   women   either  in  their   own 
homes  or  in  domestic  service. 

Every  hospital  should  have  and  be  such  a 
school  for  training  nurses  for  itself  and  other 
institutions,  including  district  and  ])ri^ate 
nurses,  who  must  be  trained  in  hospitals,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  a  training  school  of 
their  own.  Professors  and  nu^dical  start"  can- 
not be  always,  or  indeed  ever  at  liosj)ital 
bedsides,  showing  nurses  what  to  do.  Let 
them  give  the  pupil-nurses  clinical  and  other 
lectures.  Above  all,  this  is  necessary  for 
those  who  are  to  be  head-nurses,  matrons, 
and  lady-superintendents.  The  success  of 
any  training-school  dejjends  mainly  xipon 
havuig  trained  nurses  themselves  capable  of 
training  others — (a)  in  ward-nursing;  and 
(6)  in  cases,  so  as  to  be  able  to  understand 
what  physician  and  surgeon  order,  and  do  it. 

II.  Course  for  all  Probationers. 

(1)  To  do  duty  as  assistant-nurse  and  pro- 
bationer successively  in  one  or  more  wards 
of  each  of  the  hospital  divisions,  one  or  two 
or  three  months  in  each,  male  and  female 
surgical,  male  and  female  medical,  children's, 
obstetric,  ophthalmic.  Magdalen  ;  ending  her 
course,  if  possible,  in  the  medical  instructor's 
wards. 

The  course  should,  if  possible,  begin  in  the 
female  medical  wards.  No  two  fresh  proba- 
tioners to  be  in  the  same  ward.  One  nurse- 
probationer  and  one  lady-probationer  to  be 
together,  where  possible. 

('I)  To  learn  ward-management  by  being 
in  charge  of  wards  during  the  head-nurse's 
dinner-hour,  and  during  nurses'  recreation 
hours;  to  take,  when  sufliciently  advanced  in 
the  year's  training,  day  or  night  stafi'  duty 
for  staff-uurses  on  their  holidays ;  to  have  at 
least  one  month's  night  duty — a  fortnight  at 
a  time  —in  the  year's  traiuing. 

(3)  To  take,  when  sutficiently  advanced, 
special  duty,  by  day  or  by  night,  upon  special 
cases,  such  as  ovariotomy,  lithotomy,  tracheo- 
tomy, typhoid,  &c.,  in  the  single-bed  wards. 

(4)  To  malve  a  set  of  all  the  difl'erent  band- 
ages required. 

(5)  To  learn  from  the  head-nurse  to  read 
the  '  cards,'  or  patients'  bed-tickets,  especially 
in  the  medical  wards. 

(6)  To  keep  a  diarj'  of  her  ward  duties. 
Besides   this   diary,    each    j>robationer   at 

least  once  a  month  to  draw  up  a  sketch  of 
her  day's  work,  not  merely  as  a  ward- 
assistant  or  assistant-nurse,  but  as  a  pro- 
bationer in  training,  namely,  what  she  has 
learnt  that  day  from  ward-sister  and  staff- 
nurse,  what  she  has  observed  on  special  cases 
in  the  ward,  &c. 


Warning  is  given  out  only  after  the  day's 
work,  that  it  is  such  and  such  probationer's 
day  to  write  it  out. 

(7)  To  take  careful  notes  of  cases.  A  case- 
pai>er  sliould  be  regularly  kept  by  every  pro- 
bationer of  cases  selected  by  the  medical  in- 
structor. 

The  case-paper  to  have  printed  headings, 
such  as  '  Temperature,'  'Pulse,' '  Respiration,' 
to  be  taken  morning  and  evening  [in  some 
cases  the  physician  will  require  the  '  tem- 
perature '  to  be  taken  as  often  as  every  hour, 
or  even  every  (piartor  of  an  hour],  '  Sleep,' 
'  Nourishment,'  '  Urine,'  '  Stools,'  to  be  noted 
every  twenty-four  hours — in  each  case  cha- 
racter as  well  as  quantity  ;  '  Treatment,'  to  be 
noted  daily,  in  English,  and  not  coi)ied  off 
the  '  cards  ' ;  and  other  such  heads ;  preceded 
by  a  real  medical  history  of  the  case — of  the 
causation  of  the  disease ;  for  example,  in 
typhoid  fever  and  other  dirt-diseases,  pro- 
duced by  foul  air  and  foul  water.  This  is 
followed  by  remarks  on  the  termination  of 
the  case.  These  ease-papers  should  be 
rigorously  overhauled  by  ward-sisters  and 
the  class-mistress,  as  well  as  by  the  medical 
instructor,  who  should  also  at  his  own 
hospital-beds  check  the  case-taking. 

(8)  To  take  careful  notes  of  all  lectures, 
also  overlooked  by  class-mistress  and  medical 
instructor. 

(9)  To  read  and  be  shown  illustrations  of 
the  cases  mursed  in  the  wards  [the  keen  pro- 
fessional interest  felt  by  a  promising  proba- 
tioner in  finding  her  own  cases  in  a  book 
must  be  encouraged]. 

(10)  To  jot  down  afterwards,  but  while 
still  fresh  in  the  memory,  any  remarks  suit- 
able for  her  own  instruction  made  to  the 
students  by  the  hospital  physicians  and 
surgeons  in  going  their  rounds,  and  to  writ(- 
out  her  jottings  in  the  class-room  luider  the 
superintendence  of  the  'home '-sister. 

(11)  To  w-rite  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  '  home '-sister  what  has  been  learnt 
both  from  ward-sisters  and  medical  instructor 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it  in 
nursing;  as  to  why  it  is  done,  and  why  some- 
thing else  is  not  done ;  as  to  symptoms  and 
the  '  reason  why  '  of  such  symi)toms. 

Without  {(t)  time  for  these  things,  average 
nurse-prol)ationers  degenerate  into  conceited 
ward-drudges.  Without  (b)  a  system  for  these 
things,  they  jiotter  and  cobble  out  their  year 
about  the  patients,  and  make  not  much  pro- 
gress in  real  nursing  — that  is,  in  obeying  the 
physicians'  and  surgeons'  orders  intelligently 
and  perfectly. 

III.  Training  to  Train. — To  enable  nurses 
to  train  nurses,  a  special  framing  is  required  ; 
and  for  this  a  longer  period  than  a  j'ear,  or 
even  two  years,  in  the  hospital  is  necessary. 
To  train  to  train  needs  a  system: — 

(1)  A  systematic  course  of  reading,  laid 
down  by  the  medical  instructor,  who  recom- 
mends   the    books    for    the    training-school 
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library.  Hours  of  study,  say  two  afternoons 
a  week;  class-mistress  ('home '-sister)  to  lead 
one  at  least  of  these  afternoons. 

(2)  Regular  oral  examinations  by  medical 
instructor ;  each  training-nurse  must  acquire 
powers  of  expression  to  train  others.  He 
must  cultivate  these  in  answering  him.  Some 
system  of  mutual  examination. 

(3)  At  least  four  written  examinations  in 
the  year  on  written  questions,  by  the  medical 
instructor.  Essays  to  be  written  on  given 
subjects  in  nursing. 

(4)  Pre-eminently  careful  notes  of  lectures, 
in  order  to  enable  nurses  in  future  to  driU 
others  in  understanding  the  professional  lec- 
tures, as  they  have  themselves  been  drilled. 

(5)  Pre-eminently  careful  notes  of  cases — 
the  touchstone  for  the  future  trainer.  If  she 
cannot  observe  and  understand  her  own  cases, 
how  can  she  teach  others  to  observe  and 
imderstand  them  ?  If  she  never  learn  the 
reason  of  what  is  done,  how  can  she  train 
others  to  learn  it  ?  '  Reading  up '  her  own 
cases. 

(6)  A  current  constant  course  of  careful 
learning  from  head-nurses  and  medical  in- 
structor and  physicians  or  surgeons  in  wards 
where  she  is  probationer,  to  know  not  only 
what  symptoms  are  there,  and  what  symp- 
toms are  to  be  expected  in  such  and  such  an 
event,  but  also  the  meaning  of  such  symp- 
toms— the  '  reason  why.'  To  know  not  only 
when  a  wound  or  surgical  injiu'y  or  operation 
'  looks  well '  and  when  it  'looks  ill,'  but  why 
it  looks  well  or  ill ;  and  to  be  able  to  tell 
others  why.  To  know  not  only  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  why 
that  is  done,  and  not  something  else. 

(7)  At  least  twice  in  the  year's  training, 
but  not  at  the  beginning,  to  have  a  week  or 
more  of  going  the  night-rounds  with  the 
night-superintendent  of  nurses,  which  is 
equally  good  for  night- superintendent  and 
for  probationer.  The  future  ward  '  sister  '  or 
matron  should  have  had  at  least  three  months 
as  night  staff-nurse  under  an  experienced 
night-nurse,  to  teach  her  what  the  responsi- 
bUities  of  a  hospital-ward  night-nurse  are. 

(8)  To  spend  at  least  a  week,  but  not  at  the 
b'feginning  of  her  year,  in  the  linenry. 

(9)  The  future  superintendent,  who  is  to 
have  a  training  school,  should  have  at  least  a 
fortnight  in  the  year,  about  six  or  nine  months 
on  in  her  training,  in  the  'home '  if  possible, 
taking  or  assisting  at  classes,  and  doing  all 
but  the  'home  '-sister's  secretarial  work. 

(10)  Taking  temporary  duty  of  ward-sisters 
on  their  holidays,  and — the  best — of  'home'- 
sister  on  her  holiday.  Of  course  no  fresh 
probationer,  however  gifted,  would  be  put  on 
such  duty. 

(11)  Being  relieved  of  the  more  menial 
ward-work,  such  as  cleaning  lavatory  basins, 
w.c.  pans,  &c.,  when  she  can  do  it  so  perfectly 
of  herself  without  being  told,  that  she  can 
teach  others  to  do  it.     This  will  scarcely  be, 


for  all  kinds  of  this  ward-work,  before  she  is 
a  six  months'  old  probationer. 

(12)  A  second  or  third  year's  training  for 
the  higher  posts.  A  future  matron  or  lady- 
superintendent  to  have  had  experience  as 
ward-sister,  and  to  have  had  at  least  one  year 
as  assistant-supermtendent  and  as  night- 
superintendent,  in  some  hospital  under  a 
trained  lady-superintendent. 

(13)  The  matron  must  give  future  matrons 
or  superintendents  insight  into  their  duties. 
There  must  be  an  examination  and  questions 
given  on  superintendents'  work. 

IV.  Current  Tests,  Current  Records  of 
Progress  and  l^xaminations. 

(a)  The  candidate  should  fill  up  a  form 
of  ajiplication,  answering  printed  questions. 
Regulations  of  trainmg  j)riuted  on  the  back. 

(b)  Should  enter  on  a  month's  trial.  She 
receives  the  time-table  and  the  list  of  duties. 

If  the  candidate  is  accepted  after  the  month 
as  probationer — 

(c)  Each  ward  head-nurse  or  sister  keeps 
a  record  of  each  probationer,  under  printed 
heads  corresponding  with  the  list  of  duties. 
She  tills  up  the  columns  with  suitable  marks 
once  a  week.  The  matron,  after  examining 
the  ward-sister's  reports  with  ward-sister  and 
'  home '-sister  present,  and  questioning  each 
ward-sister  on  each  probationer,  records  her 
own  opinion  on  the  sister's  rejiorts.  The 
medical  instructor  should,  at  appointed  times, 
examine  each  probationer  separately,  upon  the 
duties  which  the  ward-sister  has  '  recorded  ' 
her  as  defective  in,  in  the  presence  of  ward- 
sister,  '  home '-sister,  and  matron;  and  also 
should  examine  each  ward-sister  separately 
upon  her  records  of  each  probationer  in 
the  matron's  presence,  but  not  in  the  pro- 
bationer's. 

The  'home '-sister  also  furnishes  a  record 
of  each  probationer's  conduct  at  the  classes 
and  in  the  home. 

(d)  A  register  with  two  pages  for  each 
probationer  should  be  kept  monthly  by  the 
matron  assisted  by  the  '  home  '-sister.  It 
corresponds  with  the  ward-sister's  book,  and 
has  monthly  entries  for  the  whole  year  of 
training.  The  accounts  in  these  books  must 
tally  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  somebody  has 
been  wanting  in  moral  courage. 

This  register  should  be  supplemented  by  a 
further  (private)  register  of  the  career  and 
character  of  each  probationer  who  has  com- 
pleted her  tirst  year,  until  she  leaves  the  hos- 
pital, and  so  long  afterwards  as  she  keeps  in 
communication  with  the  authorities,  and  this 
she  should  be  encom^aged  to  do. 

(e)  While  the  ward-sisters  keep  a  weekly 
and  the  matron  a  monthly  record  of  the  pro- 
gress of  each  probationer,  she  is  required  to 
keep  a  diary  of  her  ward-work,  to  keep  '  case- 
jmpers '  with  the  daily  changes  in  case  and 
treatment,  and  to  keep  notes  of  lectures  ;  and 
the  careful  examination  of  these  affords  im- 
portant  items   in   the  records  of  results  of 
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trainin;;,  and  of  the  capabilities  of  each  pro- 
bationer. The  medical  instructor  enters  his 
verdict  on  professional  points  in  the  monthly 
register. 

(/)  The  medical  instructor,  and  each  hos- 
pital professor  who  gives  lectures  to  the  pro- 
bationers, examines  them  orally  in  the  pre- 
sence of  matron  and  '  home '-sister.  He  ex- 
amines their  notes  of  the  lectures  and  awards 
marks.  It  is  communicated  to  each  proba- 
tioner how  she  stands  as  to  marks. 

(I/)  Written  questions  are  given  by  the 
meihcal  instructor  at  least  four  times  a  year, 
to  be  answered  in  writing,  at  least  by  the 
probationers  who  are  training  to  train  others. 
Marks  are  awarded,  and  the  number  of 
marks  received  communicated  to  each  pro- 
bationer. Possibly  prizes  may  be  given  for 
proficiency. 

These  are  some  of  the  current  tests  of  the 
results  or  non-results  of  training,  of  progress 
or  no  progress.  Without  some  regular  sys- 
tem of  this  kind,  there  can  be  no  real  organi- 
sation for  training.  The  heads  of  the  train- 
ing school  must  '  take  stock  '  and  know  where 
each  probationer  really  stands,  and  what  the 
training  is  really  doing,  and  must  let  each 
probationer  know  where  she  stands.  The 
matron  must  be  one  whose  desii'e  is  that  the 
probationers  shall  learn  :  a  rarer  thing  than 
is  usually  supposed.  But  besides  this  there 
is  a  constant,  motherly,  intangible  supervi- 
sion and  observation  to  be  exercised,  for  there 
are  qualities  which  no  written  tests  can  touch 
and  no  examinations  can  reach.  The  proba- 
tioners must  really  be  the  matron's  children  ; 
the  '  home  '-sister  must  really  be  their  elder 
sister. 

A  training  school  without  a  mother  is  worse 
than  children  without  parents.  And  in  disci- 
phnary  matters  none  but  a  woman  can  tmder- 
stand  a  woman. 

V.  Staff  of  Training  School. 

(1)  T!hesii2)cri7)tcridc7it  of  the  training  school 
is  the  matron  of  the  hospital,  and  head  of  all 
the  women  in  the  hospital.  She  is  present 
when  possible  at  the  probationers'  lectures 
and  demonstrations  and  oral  examinations. 
She  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and  dis- 
missal of  the  probationers,  and  for  the  due 
conduct  by  those  in  charge  under  her  (home- 
sister,  ward-sisters)  of  their  training.  She 
holds  fre(iuent  informal  meetings  of  the 
female  heads  of  the  hos])ital  and  '  home '  for 
the  purpose  of  exchanging  notes  and  know- 
ledge regarding  probationers  and  nurses. 

(2)  The  trained  '  home  '-sister  (class-mis- 
tress ;  mistress  of  probationers)  resides  in 
the  '  home  ' ;  is  in  charge  of  the  '  home  '  and 
its  servants  and  of  the  probationers.  She 
gives  two  classes  a  week  at  least  to  the 
senior  nurse -probationers  and  two  to  the 
juniors,  drilling  them  in  the  medical  in- 
structor's lectures,  &c.  &c.  She  superintends 
two  afternoons  at  least  in  tlie  week  the  study 
hours  of  the  probationers  training  to  train 


others — that  is,  all  who  are  to  be  in  future  in 
charge  of  nurses,  whether  as  ward-sisters, 
matrons,  or  superintendents— and  gives  direct 
instruction  on  one  at  least  of  these  after- 
noons. She  gives  singing  and  Bible  classes. 
She  attends  all  clinical  and  other  lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  examinations.  She  re- 
ports monthly  to  the  matron,  and  through 
her  from  time  to  time  communicates  with  the 
ward-sisters  on  the  merits  and  defects  in  the 
probationers'  work  and  characteristics,  and 
as  to  what  action  to  take  respecting  them. 

Above  all.  the  '  home '-sister  nmst  bo  the 
mother  of  the  probationers,  really  caring  for 
each  for  her  own  sake,  carrying  each  on  her 
heart  before  God.  She  nmst  know  how  to 
make  it  a  real  '  home,'  with  constant  supply 
of  all  wants  and  constant  sympathy,  which 
must  be  taught  by  example  and  by  precept. 
It  must  be  a  moral  and  spiritual  home,  as 
well  as  one  for  the  body  and  for  technical 
and  theoretical  instruction. 

(3)  Ward-sisters  (head-nurses,  training- 
nurses).  The  ward-sister  must  train  the  pro- 
bationers in  all  the  duties  of  a  murse.  Sec 
Nursing  the  Sick. 

The  word-sister  (and  equally  the  home- 
sister)  must  not  want  moral  courage  to  let 
the  probationers  know  any  unfavourable  re- 
port she  has  made  of  them  in  the  Sisters' 
Records.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  tmfair  to 
the  probationers. 

The  ward-sister,  or — instructed  by  her — 
the  staff-nurse,  is  to  show  every  new  proba- 
tioner how  to  do  her  work ;  not  only  what 
things  are  to  be  done,  but  how  she  is  to 
guard  against  the  tvay  they  are  not  to  be 
done,  as  well  as  against  what  is  not  to  be 
done.  She  is  to  instruct  the  nurses  how  to 
instruct  probationers.  As  it  is  impossible  for 
a  '  sister  '  with  a  sister's  duty  in  a  '  heavy  ' 
ward  always  to  have  time  to  show  all  need- 
ful things  herself  to  the  probationer,  the 
sister  must  from  time  to  time  question  her 
to  see  if  she  has  been  shown  her  duties,  and 
how  she  does  them,  remembering  that  it  is 
of  use  to  the  probationers  to  put  these  things 
into  words ;  and  for  this  purpose  each  pro- 
bationer is  to  be  occasionally  taken  by  the 
sister  on  her  ward  rounds,  and  examined  as 
to  what  she  has  done  in  each  case  under  her 
charge — whether  she  has  learnt  to  do  it 
rightly  and  knows  '  the  reason  why.' 

The  ward-sister  must  also  train  the  proba- 
tioners in  alacrity  of  intelligent  obedience  to 
her  medical  authorities,  which  must  be  the 
probationer's  lesson  of  what  obedience  ought 
to  be.  She  must  regard  the  probationers 
less  as  hospital  servants,  than  as  pupds  to 
be  trained  for  hospital  '  sisters '  and  niu-ses. 
The  training-nurse  must  be  a  bridge  for  the 
pupil-nurses.  '  He  who  will  be  a  chief,  let 
him  be  a  bridge.'  She  must  not  make  them 
too  little  of  pupils,  too  nuich  of  assistant- 
nurses— or,  rather,  they  cannot  be  too  much 
of  assistant-nurses,  but  being   too  little    of 
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pupils  makes  them  too  little  of  real  as- 
sistants, and  (for  all  their  future)  of  real 
nurses.  The  training -nurse  must  interest 
the  pupil-nurse  in  her  cases.  The  pupil  can- 
not have  a  nurse's  interest  in  them  without 
knowing  tuhat  they  are— she  must  feel  for 
their  suffering.  Cases  she  is  mterested  in  she 
nurses  with  twice  the  efficiency. 

The  key  to  the  whole  situation  is  the  ward- 
sister,  through  whom  the  trained  mati'on 
influences  nurses,  probationers,  ward-maids, 
and  patients  throughout  the  hospital. 

When  probationers  are  put  on  night  duty, 
the  night-superintendent  is  responsible  for 
their  training.  Night  duty  is  better  taken 
after  the  first  year's  course. 

(4)  Medical  Instructor. — The  medical  in- 
structor, one  of  the  hospital  staff  who  will 
undertake  the  duties,  gives  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  medical  and  surgical  topics  speci- 
ally connected  with  nursing  duties ;  demon- 
strations with  anatomical  and  other  illustra-  ! 
tions,  specially  adapted  to  nurses ;  lessons  on 
the  elementary  knowledge  of  physiology, 
anatomy,  the  situation  of  the  princiijal  ar- 
teries, &c. ;  lessons  on  bandaging ;  lessons  in 
hygiene,  both  of  wards  and  patients,  and  in 
diet ;  lessons  on  the  causation  of  disease  ;  on 
what  is  to  be  done  in  emergencies  ;  on  how  to 
make  beds  for  various  operations  and  diseases, 
&c.  &c.  He  is  to  lay  down  a  systematic  course 
of  reading  for  the  probationers  who  are  to  train 
others ;  to  examine  them  by  written  ques- 
tions at  least  four  times  in  the  year ;  to  give 
them  subjects  for  essays,  and  to  examine 
these ;  to  award  marks.  He  is  to  examine 
all  the  probationers  orally ;  to  examine  their 
notes  of  lectures,  to  award  marks ;  to  ex- 
amine their  case-papers.  He  is  to  give  clini- 
cal lectures  at  his  own  '  beds '  (it  would  be 
desirable  if  each  probationer  could  end  her 
course  of  wards  in  the  medical  instructor's 
wards),  and  to  examine  '  case-papers  '  taken 
of  his  own  cases ;  to  teach  symptoms,  and 
what  symptoms  indicate,  and  ^vhy  such  or 
such  a  treatment ;  and  what  shows  a  case  to 
be  '  doing  well '  and  what  '  ill ' ;  and  to  teach 
the  probationers  so  that  they  can  teach  other 
probationers  in  their  turn.  He  will  encourage 
in  every  way  the  professional  interest  of  the 
nurse  in  the  cases  she  is  nursing;  he  will 
point  out  these  cases  in  medical  and  sm-gical 
books.  At  appointed  times  he  will  examine 
each  probationer  separately  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  duties  she  is  defective  in ;  and 
each  ward-sister  separately  upon  her  re- 
corded experience  of  each  probationer.  He 
will  fill  up  the  register  at  the  end  of  each 
proliationer's  year  of  training,  with  his 
verdict  on  her  capacities,  and  on  the  pro- 
fessional results  of  her  training.  The 
medical  instructor  should  be  one  of  mature 
age  and  experience ;  should  be  really  a 
father  to  the  pupil-nurses,  and  one  whom  the 
matron  can  freely  consult  with.  If  the  hos- 
pital  have   a   perinanent   resident   medical  , 


officer  fit  for  the  purpose,  he  should  be  the 
instructor. 

(5)  JEsprit  de  corps  should  be  encouraged. 
It  is  a  great  help  to  think,  '  If  I  do  this  I 
shall  be  a  disgrace  to  my  training-school  (or 
hospital).  If  I  do  that  I  shall  be  an  honour 
to  it.'  Let  nurses  be  proud  of  their  alma 
tnater.  Let  them  think  their  own  training- 
school  and  their  own  doctors  the  first  in  the 
world.  Let  there  be  a  friendly  rivalry  with 
other  hospitals,  and  never  try  to  fuse  all 
nurses  into  one  mass — one  indistinguishable 
mass — of  all  training-schools  or  hospitals. 

If,  however,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
discipline  in  the  training-school,  then  the 
esprit  de  coiys  will  tend  to  harm  and  not  to 
good. 

Training,  General  Consideration  of. 
A  year's  training  is  simply  teaching  the  nurse 
her  A  B  C — teaching  her  how  to  go  on  learn- 
ing for  herself,  learning  to  understand  her 
doctor's  orders  and  to  read  her  own  experi- 
ence, for  mere  experience  may  only  teach 
the  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc.  A  nurse 
without  training  is  like  a  man  who  has  never 
learnt  his  alphabet,  who  has  learnt  experi- 
ence only  from  his  own  blunders.  Bhmders 
in  executing  physician's  or  surgeon's  orders 
upon  the  living  body  are  hazardous  things, 
and  may  kill  the  patient.  Training  is  to  en- 
able the  nurse  to  see  what  she  sees — facts, 
and  to  do  what  she  is  told ;  to  obey  orders, 
not  only  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  by  having  a 
rule  of  thought  or  observation  to  guide  her. 
Otherwise  she  finds  out  her  own  mistakes  by 
experience  acquired  out  of  death,  rather  than 
life,  or  does  not  find  them  out  at  all. 

Medicine,  surgery,  pathology,  and,  above 
all,  hygiene,  have  made  immense  strides, 
partly  in  consequence  of  improved  tools,  im- 
proved instruments  of  observation.  Nursing, 
their  agent,  has  to  be  trained  up  to  them. 
A  good  nurse  of  twenty  years  ago  had  not 
to  do  the  twentieth  part  of  what  she  is  re- 
quired by  her  physician  or  surgeon  to  do 
now ;  and  so  after  the  year's  training  she 
must  be  still  training  under  instruction  in 
her  first  and  even  second  year's  hospital 
service.  Indeed,  every  five  or  ten  j'ears  a 
nurse  after  leaving  the  hospital  really  re- 
quires a  second  training  nowadays.  Nurs- 
ing needs  its  instruments  nearly  as  much 
as  surgery,  and  yet  more  than  medicine. 
The  physician  prescribes  for  sup2:)lying  the 
vital  force — but  the  nurse  supplies  it.  Train- 
ing is  to  teach  the  nurse  how  God  makes 
health  and  how  He  makes  disease.  Train- 
ing is  to  teach  a  nurse  to  know  her  busi- 
ness, that  is,  to  observe  exactly,  to  under- 
stand, to  know  exactly,  to  do,  to  tell  exactly, 
in  such  stupendous  issues  as  life  and  death, 
health  and  disease.  Training  is  to  enable 
the  nurse  to  act  for  the  best  in  carrying  out 
her  orders,  not  as  a  machine  but  as  a  nurse ; 
not  like  Cornelius  Agrifipa's  broomstick 
which  went  on  carrying  water,  but  like  an 
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intelligent  and  responsible  being.  Training 
has  to  make  her,  not  servile,  but  loyal  to 
medical  orders  and  authorities.  True  loyalty 
to  orders  cannot  be  witliout  the  independent 
sense  or  energy  of  responsibility,  which  alone 
secures  real  trustworthiness.  Training  makes 
the  ditVerence  in  a  nurse  tliat  is  made  in  a 
student  by  making  liim  jirepare  specimens 
for  himself  instead  of  merely  looking  at  pre- 
pared specimens.  Training  is  to  teach  the 
nurse  how  to  handle  the  agencies  within  our 
control  which  restore  health  and  life,  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  physician's  or  surgeon's 
power  and  knowledge  how  to  keep  the 
liealth-niechanism  prescribed  to  her  in  gear. 
Training  nnist  show  her  how  the  efTccts  on 
life  of  nursing  may  be  calculated  with  nice 
precision — such  care  or  carelessness,  such  a 
sick-rate,  such  a  duration  of  case,  such  a 
death-rate. 

.\.ud  discipline  is  the  essence  of  training. 
People  connect  discipline  with  the  idea  of 
drill,  standing  at  attention — some  with  fla- 
gellatmg  themselves,  some  with  flagellating 
boys.  A  lady  who  has,  j)erhaj)s,  more  expe- 
rience in  training  than  anyone  else,  says : 
'  It  is  education,  instruction,  training  —all 
that  in  fact  goes  to  the  full  development  of 
our  faculties,  moral,  physical,  and  spiritual, 
not  only  for  tliis  life,  but  looking  on  this  life 
as  the  training-ground  for  the  future  and 
higher  life.  Tlieu  discijjline  embraces  order, 
method,  and,  as  we  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  nature  ("God's  laws"),  we  not 
only  see  order,  method,  a  place  for  everything, 
each  its  own  work,  but  we  find  no  waste  of 
material  or  force  or  space  ;  we  find,  too,  no 
hurry  ;  and  we  learn  to  have  patience  with 
our  circumstances  and  ourselves  ;  and  so,  as 
we  go  on  learning,  we  become  more  disciplined, 
more  content  to  work  wltere  we  are  ])laced, 
more  anxious  to  till  our  appointed  work  than 
to  see  the  result  thereof;  and  so  God,  no 
doubt,  gives  us  the  required  patience  and 
steadfastness  to  continue  in  our  "  blessed 
drudgery,"  which  is  tlie  discipline  He  sees 
best  for  most  of  us.' 

Florence  Nightingale. 

NURSING     THE     SICK.  — Nursing 

proper,  that  is,  nursing  the  sick  and  injured, 
will  be  here  treated  of,  and  not  Preventive 
or  Sanitary  Nursing,  or  nursing  healthy 
children. 

Nursing  is  performed  usually  by  women, 
imder  scientific  heads— physicians  and  sur- 
geons. Nursing  is  putting  us  in  the  best 
possible  conditions  for  Nature  to  restore  or 
to  preserve  health  — to  jirevent  or  to  cure 
disease  or  injurj'.  The  physician  or  surgeon 
prescribes  these  conditions — the  nurse  carries 
them  oTit.  Health  is  not  only  to  be  well, 
but  to  be  able  to  use  well  every  power  we 
have  to  use.  Sickness  or  disease  is  Nature's 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  etlects  of  conditions 
which    have    interfered   with    lieallli.     It    is 
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Nature's  attemjit  to  cure— we  have  to  help 
her.  Partly,  perhai)s  mainly,  upon  nursing 
must  dejiend  wliether  Nature  succeeds  or 
fails  in  her  attempt  to  cure  by  sickness. 
Nursing  is  therefore  to  help  the  patient  to 
live.  Traininq  is  to  teacli  the  nurse  to  help 
the  patient  to  live.  Nursing  is  an  art,  and 
an  art  requiring  an  organised  practical  and 
scientific  training.  For  mn'sing  is  tlie  skilled 
servant  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  liygiene. 

Nursing  nuiy  be  divided  under  four  heads: 
(rt)  Hospital  nursing.  (/;)  Private  nursing  : 
that  is,  nursing  one  sick  or  injured  person  at 
a  time,  at  home ;  givnig  the  whole  time  to 
that  one  patient,  generally  of  the  richer 
classes,  (c)  District  nursing:  tliat  is,  nurs- 
ing the  sick  or  injured  poor  at  home,  taking 
as  many  cases  as  can  be  well  attended  to  by 
one  nurse.  District  nursing,  or  nursing  the 
sick  poor  at  home,  is  a  branch  of  nursmg 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  requires  the 
highest  ([ualilications,  because  tlie  district 
nurse  has  not,  like  the  hospital  nurse,  a 
medical  and  surgical  staff  always  at  her  call, 
and  never  hospital  ap])liaiices  to  her  liand. 
(d)  Mid  ir  if  cry  nurs'w^.  including  the  nursing 
of  the  iicalthy  mother  and  infant  after  natural 
childbirth,  the  feeding,  washing,  and  clothing 
of  infants,  and  the  teaching  the  mother  the 
management  of  her  own  infant  and  herself, 
will  not  be  treated  of  here.  It  differs  from 
other  nursing  in  this — that  the  lying-in 
woman,  the  patient,  is  not,  or  ought  not  to 
be,  sick,  and  that  the  nursing  consists  in  a 
surgical  operation  and  in  liygienic  precau- 
tions. It  is  one  of  the  branches  of  nursing 
most  important  for  national  health.  And 
thei-e  is  no  organised  system  of  monthl}' 
nurse-training  available  for  nurses  for  tlie 
poor.  Midwives  do  not  appear  to  learn  it, 
at  least  as  a  part  of  midwifery.  Their  train- 
ing is  said  to  be  sufKcient  for  it,  because  it  is 
not.  [Midwifery  and  general  cases  should 
not  be  attended  by  the  same  nurse.  No 
ordmary  precautions  will  secure  the  lying-in 
case  from  danger  arising  out  of  tliis  pi-ac- 
tice.] 

Nmrsing  proper  means,  besides  giving  the 
medicines  and  stimulants  prescribed,  or 
applying  the  surgical  dressings  and  other 
remedies  ordered — (11  The  providing,  and 
the  proper  use  of,  fresh  air,  especially  at 
night — that  is,  ventilation,  and  of  warmth  or 
coolness.  (2)  The  securing  the  health  of  the 
sick-room  or  ward,  which  includes  light, 
cleanliness  of  floors  and  walls,  of  bed.  bed- 
ding, and  utensils,  (ii)  Personal  cleanliness 
of  patient  and  of  nurse,  quiet,  varietj',  sym- 
pathy, and  cheerfulness.  (4)  The  administer- 
ing and  sometimes  preparation  of  diet  (food 
and  drink).  (.5)  The  a])])lication  of  remedies. 
In  other  words,  all  that  is  wanted  to  enable 
Nature  to  set  up  her  restorative  processes, 
to  expel  the  intruder  disttirbing  her  rules  of 
health  and  life.  For  it  is  Nature  that  cures: 
not  the  physician  or  nurse.     (G)  Observation 
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of  the  patient.     We  shall  now  discuss  these 
duties  in  succession. 

1.  Ventilation.  Warmtli  and  Cool- 
ness.— (rt)  Ventilation  is  the  removal  of  the 
air  poisoned  by  the  breath  and  other  liuman 
emanations,  and  supplying  its  place  with 
fresli  air. 

The  very  first  canon  of  nursing  is  to  keep 
the  air  inside  as  fresh  as  the  air  outside,  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  witliout  chilhng  the 
patient.  The  best  rule  of  ventilation  is  still : 
Poke  the  fire,  open  the  window,  but  at  the 
top,  for  fi-esh  air  coming  in  at  the  ceiling 
permeates  the  whole  room,  without  causing 
draught,  and  foul  air  escapes.  Air  coming 
in  at  the  floor  or  at  the  level  of  the  patient 
remains  there  and  chills  him,  and  foul  air 
does  not  escape.  Always  air  from  the  ovit- 
side  air.  \\'iudows  are  made  to  open,  doors 
are  made  to  shut.  If  the  nurse  ventilate  the 
patient's  room  or  ward  through  the  door — ■ 
that  is,  making  tlie  room  draw  the  fold  air 
from  the  rest  of  the  house  or  building — she 
ventilates  him  with  foul,  not  fresh  air.  But 
ventilation  is  impossible  without  sufficient 
floor  and  cubic  space,  and  unless  the  windows 
023en  near  the  ceiling.  \Vhere  other  patients 
want  air,  fever  patients,  for  example,  want 
movement  of  the  air;  where  other  sick  want 
a  well-aired  room,  without  draughts,  pyaemic 
fiatients,  for  example,  want  the  freest  possible 
supply  of  air  about  their  beds. 

(6)  Warmth  or  coolness. — This  the  physician 
has  to  prescribe— the  nurse  has  to  see  to  it. 
In  fever,  for  instance,  the  physician  will  re- 
quire her  to  examine  the  patient's  feet  and 
legs,  at  least  every  hour,  to  ascertain  whether 
they  are  chilled,  and  to  keep  the  extremities 
warm,  even  though  his  temperature  be  high, 
whether  in  summer  or  winter. 

In  bronchitis,  in  ovariotomy,  &c.,  an  even, 
high,  moist  temperatiu-e  may  be  necessary, 
and  a  steaming  kettle  may  be  required  on 
the  fire  night  and  day. 

But  ordinarily  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 
the  sick-room  always  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. A  cooler  air  at  night  is  necessary.  But 
whether  cool  or  warm,  the  air  must  he  fresh. 
Sick  children  become  fretful  in  foul  air  at 
night.  And  young  as  well  as  old  night-nurses 
require  training  to  see  that  the  physician's 
orders  are  obeyed  as  to  keeping  the  air  of  the 
ward  fresh  by  night,  and  not  above  or  below 
a  certain  temperature. 

The  head  of  the  sick  should  never  be 
higher  than  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  which 
ensures  the  best  air.  And  the  chimney  should 
never  be  closed  with  a  chimney-board  or 
other  contrivance. 

2.  Health  of  Siek-Room,  or  Ward. — 
This  miglat  be  called  '  nursing  the  room.' 
The  placing  the  sick-bed  in  the  best  position 
to  secure  air  without  draught,  light  without 
glare,  quiet  and  cleanliness — and  this  often 
necessitates  rearrangement  of  the  furniture 
of   the    whole   room — is   one    of  the    essen- 


tial arts  of  nursing.  In  district  nursing  of 
the  poor,  it  must  be  one  of  the  nurse's  first 
duties  to  put  the  room  in  a  state  so  that  the 
patient  can  recover.  So,  too,  must  the  hos- 
pital and  the  hospital-ward  be  built  so  that 
the  patient  shall  not  '  die  of  hospital.'  To 
get  rid  of  the  conditions  which  have  inter- 
fered with  health  is  of  course  the  first  nursing 
step  in  helping  Nature  to  get  rid  of  the  effects 
of  those  conditions. 

(a)  Light. — Second  only  to  air  is  light  as 
an  essential  for  growth,  health,  and  recovery 
from  sickness — not  only  daylight,  but  sun- 
light— and  indeed  fresh  air  7nust  be  sun- 
warmed,  sun-penetrated  air.  This  should  be 
meant  to  include  colour,  pleasant  and  pretty 
sights  for  the  patient's  eyes  to  rest  on — 
variety  of  objects,  flowers,  pictui-es.  People 
say  the  effect  is  on  the  mind.  So  it  is ;  but 
the  enlightened  physician  tells  us  it  is  on 
the  body  too.  The  sun  is  a  sculj)tor  as  well 
as  a  painter.  The  Greeks  were  right  as  to 
their  Apollo. 

(b)  Cleanliness. — Cleanliness  and  fresh  air 
do  not  so  much  give  life  as  they  are  life  itself 
to  the  patient.  Cleanliness — clean  air,  clean 
water,  clean  surroundings,  and  a  fresh  atmo- 
sphere everywhere,  are  the  true  safeguards 
against  '  infection  '  —  not  segregation  —  or 
rather  segregation  by  ample  floor  and  cubic 
space,  ample  ramparts  of  fresh  atmosphere : 
not  segi-egation  by  walls  and  divisions.  You 
cannot  lock-in  or  lock-out  the  infectious 
jioison;  you  cannot  wall -out  infection.  You 
can  air  it  out,  diffuse  it,  and  clean  it  away. 

'  Infectious  Hospitals '  and '  Wards,'  whether 
necessary  or  not,  are  not  a  part  of  hygiene  ; 
and  the  doctrine  of  '  disease  germs,'  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  may  lead  to  considering 
'  infection '  inevitable,  must  not  be  taught  as 
a  principle  of  sanitary  nursing.  That  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  '  inevitable '  infection,  is 
the  first  axiom  of  nursing. 

Cleanliness  of  floors,  ceilings,  walls,  bed, 
bedding,  and  utensils,  and  of  sinks ;  also  of 
lockers,  if  any — but  there  should  be  none. 

Floors  and  walls. — Medical  men  forbid 
scrubbing  in  the  sick-room.  No  sick-room 
floor  ought  ever  to  be  washed,  except  by  the 
doctor's  orders  and  at  the  hour  he  orders. 

The  only  clean  floor  is  a  floor  planed,  satu- 
rated with  '  drying  '  linseed  oil,  well  rubbed- 
in,  stained  (for  appearance'  sake),  not  too 
dark,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  dirt,  and  bees- 
waxed with  turpentine  and  polished.  The 
floor  to  be  wi])ed  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
dried  with  a  floor-brush,  or  cleaned  by  a 
brush  with  a  cloth  tied  over  it.  Anything 
offensive  spilt  to  be  washed  off  at  once  with 
soap  and  water.  Hospital-ward  floors  should 
be  scraped  and  polished  every  fortnight  by  a 
frotteur  and  dry-rubbed  by  a  man  every  day. 
The  patients  should  be  provided  with  slijipers. 
No  carpet,  of  course,  in  a  sick-room,  except  a 
piece  of  washing  drugget  by  the  bedside.  A 
dirty  carpet  literally  infects  the  room. 
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The  only  cloan  wall  is  one  that  is  oil-painted 
or  of  ijlazed  tiles.  From  this  jou  can  wash 
the  animal  matters.  These  are  what  make  a 
room  musty.  The  worst  wall  is  the  papered 
wall.  The  next  worst  is  the  plastered  wall. 
But  tlie  plaster  can  be  made  sate  by  frequent 
limc-washini,'  and  occasional  scrapinj^.  The 
pai)er  requires  fre(iuent  renewing.  A  glazed 
paper  gets  rid  of  a  good  deal  of  the  danger. 
But  the  ordinary  bedroom  paper  is  all  that 
it  ought  not  to  be. 

Furnihirc—aa  little  as  possible  in  the  sick- 
room—should  all  be  of  polished  wood,  metal, 
or  marbli%  kept  clean  by  being  wiped  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water. 

Air  can  lie  soiled  just  like  water.  Air  is 
always  soiled  where  walls  and  carpets  are 
saturated  with  animal  exhalations.  Dust 
consists  greatly  of  organic  matter.  There 
should  be  no  ledges  out  of  reach  capable  of 
holding  dust.  An  Arnott's  ventilator  in  the 
chimney  will  keep  an  ordinary  paper  longer 
clean,  showing  the  connexion  of  ventilation 
and  cleanlmess.  Inattention  to  these  essen- 
tial matters  all  but  foils  the  best  nurse's  best 
efforts. 

Hoiv  to  clean. — Dust  is  the  haxbourer  and 
harbinger  of  disease.  Dust  in  hospitals  may 
contain  epithelial  scales  from  the  mouth,  skin- 
epiderm,  pus-cells.  As  there  ajqiears  no  limit 
to  the  re|)roduction  of  epi<lerm  or  epithelium, 
80  there  is  no  limit  but  excessive  cleanliness 
to  its  deposit  in  dust  in  a  hospital-ward, 
'which,'  as  a  great  surgeon  has  said,  'never 
rests  from  fouling  itself.' 

The  oidj'  way  to  remove  dust  is  to  wipe 
everything  with  a  damp  cloth.  And  aU  fur- 
niture ought  to  be  so  made  that  it  may  ba 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  without  injury  to 
itself,  and  so  polished  or  glazed  that  it  may 
be  damped  without  injury  to  us.  Flapping, 
by  way  of  dusting,  is  not  cleaning.  To  '  dust,' 
as  now  practised,  merely  means  to  distribute 
dust  more  ecjually  over  a  room.  To  '  tidy  '  a 
room,  or  '  put  the  room  to  rights.'  means  to 
remove  a  thing  from  one  place  which  it  has 
kept  clean  for  itself  on  to  another  and  a 
dirtier  one. 

No  one  atom  of  dust  ever  actually  leaves 
the  room  under  the  present  system  of  '  dust- 
ing.' The  greater  part  of  ntn-sing  consists  in 
keeping  clean.  No  ventilation  can  freshen  a 
sick-room  where  the  most  scrupulous  cleanli- 
ness is  not  kept. 

Bed  and  bedding  ;  linen,  dc. — Feverish- 
ness  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  symptom 
of  fever ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a 
symptom  of  bedding.  The  patient  has  had 
reintroduced  into  his  system  the  diseased 
emanations  from  himself,  to  eliminate  which 
from  his  system  Nature  had  appointed  the 
disease.  These,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  soak  into  his  unaired  bedding  from 
below  as  well  as  fi-om  within,  if  the  chamber- 
utensils  are  left,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  un- 
emptied    and  without   a 'lid  under  the  bed. 


Erysipelas  and  pyaemia  are  produced  by  an 
uncleansed  state  of  bed  and  bedding.  l>lack 
dock  is  sometimes  used  for  fracture  pillows. 
This  gets  full  of  dust,  and  may  bo  the  cause 
of  erysipelas.  The  feather-bed  is  dangerous 
dirt's  most  favoured  nest.  Feather-beds 
should  be  picked  to  pieces  and  the  tick 
washed  at  least  once  a  year.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  feather-bed  unpicked,  say,  for 
twenty  years,  with  perhaps  several  lyings-in 
taking  jilace  on  it,  besides  ordinary  use,  may 
be  fatal  jjya'uiia  to  the  mother  and  sores  to 
the  infant.  The  infant  may  be  kept  during 
the  first  weeks  of  its  life  in  a  suffocating 
heap  of  steaming  dirt.  Babies  are  the  best 
test  of  sanitarj-  conditions.  Such  foul  air 
dwarfs  their  bodies  and  poisons  their  blood. 
That  patients  are  '  accustomed  to  the  filth 
and  it  does  them  no  harm,'  is  not  only 
thought  but  said  even  in  the  present  year  of 
grace  (or  disgrace)  1893. 

The  nu)st  dangerous  effluvia  we  know  are 
from  the  excreta  of  the  sick  ;  these  are  placed, 
at  least  for  a  time,  wliere  they  must  throw 
their  elHuvia  into  the  under-side  of  the  bed, 
and  the  space  under  the  bed  is  never  aired  ; 
it  cannot  be  with  our  aiTangements — a  val- 
ance or  counterpane  down  to  the  floor,  or 
perhajjs  the  cpiilt  so  carefully  pinned  over 
that  no  air  can  pass  under  the  mattress. 

An  adult  in  health  exhales  by  the  lungs 
and  skin  in  the  twenty-four  hours  three  pints 
at  least  of  moisture,  loaded  with  matter  ready 
to  putrefy ;  in  sickness  th?  (juantity  is  often 
greatly  increased — the  quality  is  always  more 
noxious.  This  goes  chiefly  into  the  bedding 
because  it  cannot  go  anywhere  else ;  and  it 
stays  there,  because,  except  perhaps  by  a 
weekly  or  bi-weekly  change  of  sheets,  scarcely 
any  other  airing  is  attempted.  A  nurse  will 
be  careful  to  fidgetiness  about  airing  the 
clean  sheets  from  clean  damp,  the  clean  night- 
gown from  clean  damp,  the  new  mattress 
from  clean  damp;  but  airing  the  dirty  sheets 
from  dirty  damp,  the  dirty  night-gown  (which 
she  is  going  to  put  on  the  patient  after  wash- 
ing him)  from  dirty  damp,  never  so  much  as 
occurs  to  her.  And  a  mattress  is  supposed 
to  be  aired  by  somebody  else  sleeping  on  it 
and  saturating  it  with  his  own  damp  before 
the  patient  comes  to  exhale  into  it  the 
patient's  damp. 

The  bed  is  always  saturated  with  the  pa- 
tient, and  the  unfortunate  patient  who  lies 
in  it  is  always  being  saturated  with  the 
bed. 

The  ordinary  sick-bed  of  a  private  patient 
is  generally  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  to 
bring  this  poisoning  process  to  perfection  :  a 
wooden  four-poster  with  curtains,  two  or  even 
three  mattresses,  or  even  a  feather-bed,  piled 
up — perhaps  to  a  height  above  the  throat  of 
the  chimney  or  above  the  lower  chink  of  the 
sash-window,  which  is  all  that  is  ever  opened; 
the  window  not  opening  or  opened  at  the  top; 
a  valance  fastened  to   the  firame.     Nothing 
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ever  thoroughly  dries  or  airs  such  a  bed  and  i 
bedding. 

The  best  bed  and  bedding  are  :  An  iron  i 
bedstead  with  rheocline  springs,  or  tho 
woven-wire  mattress,  no  valance  and  no  cur- 
tains, of  course  ;  one  thin  hair  mattress,  light 
Witney  blankets,  no  heavy  cotton  covmter- 
pane,  which  retains  perspiration ;  no  blanket 
u  ndcr  the  patient,  which  acts  like  a  poultice 
and  promotes  bed-sores — bed-sores  which  are, 
all  but  always,  a  symptom  not  of  the  disease 
but  of  the  niirsing. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  able  to 
see  out  of  window  from  the  bed. 

Two  beds,  one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the 
night,  are  desirable  for  tlie  best  nursing  of 
the  patient.  A  true  nurse  always  knows  how 
to  make  a  bed,  and  always  makes  it  herself. 
And  bed-making  has  much  to  do  with  bed- 
sores. She  hangs  up  the  whole  of  the  bedding 
to  air  for  a  few  hours  whenever  possible.  She 
makes  the  changes  of  linen  and  bed-linen — ■ 
sheets  and  draw-sheets — as  often  as  is  neces- 
sary, which  is  a  great  deal  oftener  than  is 
usually  done.  In  hospitals,  she  sees  to  no 
patient  using  his  neighbour's  towel ;  and  to 
different  towels  being  used  for  different  pur- 
poses. In  pri\ate  houses  cases  of  purulent 
ophthalmia,  ending  in  blindness,  have  been 
known  to  have  occurred  from  the  use  of  a 
soiled  towel  by  another  member  of  the  family. 
She  sees  to  all  dirty  linen,  and  especially 
bandages,  being  irj^tantly  removed  and  dis- 
infected. No  disinfection  wiU  enable  dirty 
hnen  to  be  kept  with  safety  a  single  day  in 
the  same  building  with  the  sick.  It  is  cruel 
to  allow  dirty  linen  from  'infectious'  patients 
to  be  taken  home  by  the  relatives  to  be 
washed  in  the  crowded  rooms  of  the  poor. 
Dirty  linen  should  be  removed  immediately 
frona  the  sick-room  and  sent  to  the  laundry, 
at  least  every  day.  If  we  are  careful  to  take 
away  and  empty  bed-pans  directly,  surely 
this  is  still  more  important  with  soiled  sheets. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  even  a  good 
sprinkling  of  carbolic  powder  (which,  besides, 
injures  the  sheets)  o\  er  the  dirty  linen  lying 
in  a  basket,  will  at  all  obviate  the  necessity 
of  instant  removal.  Steeping  in  boiling 
water  with  an  antiseptic  solution  (carbolic 
acid  1  in  100)  is  the  only  safe  method  of  disin- 
fection. All  washing  of  dirty  linen  and  band- 
ages should  be  done  outside  of  the  sick-room 
and,  if  possible,  of  the  house.  In  a  hosjjital 
the  laundry  should  be  in  a  separate  building. 

Bandages  with  pus  on  them  are  always  to 
be  burnt  at  once — to  be  carried  straiglit  to 
the  ward-fire,  or  to  a  furnace.  The  best 
economy  is  to  burn  them ;  but  one  must 
make  up  the  fire  so  that  the  burning  shall 
not  smell.  Bandages  used  for  fractures,  &.C., 
are  the  only  bandages  that  may  be  washed. 
Soak  these  with  chlorinated  soda,  a  diluted 
pint;  then  boil  them  all  night  with  soft-soap, 
soda,  and  chlorinated  soda — a  quart  bottle 
for  the  two.     The  bandages  are  then  to  be 


rinsed  m  a  tub.     The  boiler  must,  of  course, 
only  be  emptied  in  a  closet-sink. 

AH  disinfectants  are  more  or  less  a  'mystic 
rite,'  as  a  great  surgeon  said.  Absolute 
cleanliness  is  the  true  disinfectant;  but  chlo- 
rinated soda,  if  disinfectants  are  to  be  used, 
is  about  the  best.  Always  have  chlorinated 
soda  for  nurses  to  wash  their  hands,  especi- 
ally after  dressing  or  handling  a  suspicious 
case.  '  It  may  destroy  germs  at  the  expense 
of  the  cuticle;'  but,  'if  it  takes  off  the  cuticle, 
it  must  be  bad  for  the  germs,'  said  the  same 
sm-geon.  Fire  is  the  right  way,  if  a  thing  is 
so  bad  that  it  wants  a  disinfectant.  Hair 
(and  all  hospital  beds  should  be  of  hair) 
should  be  heated  to  about  350°,  teased,  and 
exposed  to  air.  Boil,  wash,  scour  with  much 
soap  and  water  and,  say,  chlorinated  lime  ; 
then  dry  and  expose  to  air  all  bed-ticks, 
blankets,  coverlids,  &c. 

Utensils. — All  chamber-utensils  and  bed- 
pans should  be  of  white  glazed  earthenware 
with  well-fitting  lids.  None  should  ever  be 
left  under  the  bed,  but  be  brought  to  the 
room,  and,  when  used,  carried  immediately 
to  the  closet-sink,  emptied,  and  rinsed  there. 
No  zinc  pail,  or  pail  without  a  lid,  should  be 
carried  through  a  ward  or  sick-room.  The 
pail  should  be  of  glazed  earthenware  with  a 
lid.  But  better  no  i)ail  at  all  in  a  sick-room. 
Without  care  for  these  things,  the  doctor 
will  tell  lis,  '  it  is  impossible  to  nurse.' 
Excreta  have  often  to  be  put  by  for  medical 
inspection ;  the  nurse  must  see  to  this  being 
done  properly  and  inoffensively,  in  a  closed 
vessel — never  in  the  patient's  room  or  ward. 
Asfor  iu'ine,if  it  has  to  be  measured  and  tested, 
there  are  glass-measures,  with  covers,  fit  for 
the  purpose.  Bed-jians  should  have  carbolic 
powder  in  them  lavishly.  All  bed-pans  should 
have  lids.  Glass  urinals,  with  wide  necks, 
washed  with  warm  water  and  soda,  are  the 
only  really  clean  ones ;  zinc  and  white 
earthenware,  with  long  necks,  are  never 
clean.  After  being  used,  they  should  be  put 
by  the  bedside,  not  under,  and  taken  away 
and  emptied  at  once.  Small  white  chamber- 
utensils  are  useful,  and  district  nurses  may 
find  old  jam-pots  the  cleanest  thing  for 
urinals.  Chamber-utensils  in  a  hospital 
should  be  ranged  on  tlieir  sides  in  a  sort  of 
hutch  open  to  the  outward  air  through  per- 
forated zinc,  in  the  lavatory  or  other  com- 
partment. If  in  a  large  hos|)ital-ward 
chamber-utensils  must  unhappily  be  allowed 
under  the  beds  at  night,  they  should  all,  of 
course,  have  lids.  Two  glazed  earthenware 
(not  zinc)  pails,  with  lids,  may  then  be  carried 
round  the  last  thing  at  niglit  and  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  ;  one  pail  to  empty  into, 
with  some  carbolic  powder  in  it ;  one  pail  to 
rinse  with,  with  soda  or  chlorinated  soda 
in  it.  The  chamber-utensils  should  be  then 
carried  off  to  the  hutch  in  the  lavatory.  But 
this  is  only  a  pis  alter;  a  slop-pail  should 
really  never  be  brought  into  a  sick-room  or 
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ward  at  all.  It  should  be  a  rule,  invariable — 
nitlier  more  important  in  the  private  house 
than  elsewhere — that  the  utensil  should  be 
carried  directly  to  the  water-closet,  emptied 
there,  rinsed  there,  and  not  brought  back  till 
it  is  wanted. 

There  should  ahvavs  be  water  and  a  tap  in 
every  water-closet  for  rinsing. 

Toicds  in  a  hospital  should  be  kept  sepa- 
rate for  three  separate  uses.  chanj»ed  for 
clean  ones  as  often  as  possible,  and  marked 
'  IIiuuls,'  '  Bed-pans,'  and  '  Basins.' 

A  bottle  of  chlorinated  soda  and  a  bottle 
of  glycerine  should  always  be  bj',  to  wash  the 
hands. 

A  youns  nurse,  dressing  an  ulcerated  leg, 
has  been  known  to  wipe  it  with  the  sheet,  and 
alleged  that  she  had  seen  it  done  elsewhere  ! 
There  should  always  be  a  special  towel  for 
such  cases.  Charcoal  may  be  employed  in 
otTensive  eases ;  it  may  be  placed  under  the 
bed  in  pans,  or  under  the  limb  (if  shmg)  in 
the  bed.  Carbolic  powder  may  be  placed  in 
the  chamber-utensil  (clean)  if  under  the  bed, 
.  or  little  bags  of  carbolic  powder  in  the  bed. 
Condy's  tluid  is  sometimes  placed  in  saucers, 
but  thus  used  is  not  of  much  use.  Carbolised 
tow  may  be  used  for  cancer  cases  to  lie  upon, 
and  changed  frequently.  Wool,  with  salieylic 
acid,  is  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  dressing 
of  .in  olTensive  wound,  or  salicylic  lotion  for 
a  warm-water  dressing.  Slop  sinks  may  be 
sluiced  down  with  carbolic  acid.  Water- 
closet  pans  should  be  scrubbed  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  get 
at  all  offensive.  Urinals,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come furred,  must  be  sluiced  out  with  boiling 
water,  and  then,  if  necessary,  scraped  with  a 
knife  all  round  and  inside  the  gi-ating.  Also 
water-closet  slop  sinks.  These  all  should  be 
scrubbed  with  sand  and  chlorinated  soda  at 
least  twice  a  week.  In  hospitals  the  head- 
nurse  ought  to  mop-out  and  rinse-down 
the  urinals  every  morning  herself  with  a 
little  bed-pan  mop,  and  let  boiling  water  run 
through;  the  same  with  the  water-closet  pans. 
The  lavatorj'  basins,  when  used,  should  be 
mopped-out  every  morning,  and  scrubbed  at 
least  twice  a  week  with  sand.  There  should 
be  two  mops — one  new  one  for  lavatory 
basins,  appropriated  when  a  little  old  to  the 
bed-pans,  and  the  old  one  replaced  with  new  ; 
the  new  small  mop  to  hang  over  the  lavatory 
basins,  the  old  one  to  hang  over  the  slop-sink 
for  bed-pans ;  an  old  bottle-brush  for  the 
handles  of  bed-pans,  a  new  bottle-brush,  kept 
in  the  ward-kitchen,  for  bottles.  Ordinary 
basins  should  bo  washed  with  tow. 

;}.  Personal  Cleanliness,  Precautions 
against  Finger-poisoning,  &c.— One  of 
the  most  important  points  niirses  have  to  be 
lauglu  on  beginning  surgical  ward-work  (and, 
indeed,  surgeons  also),  is  how  not  to  poison 
their  fingers.  No  good  nurse  will  poison  her 
own  tingers  any  more  than  Jier  patient's. 
The  following  rules  should  be  strictly  ob- 
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served,  noting  only  that  many  other  disin- 
fectants arc  noiu  in  use  besides  carbolic  acid 
and  carbolic  oil : — 

Pare  the  finger-nails  close  ;  keep  them,  as 
well  as  fingers  and  hands,  scrupulously 
cleaned ;  an3'thing  which  has  soiled  the 
fingers  is  a  possible  source  of  contagion  to 
others  and  to  yourself :  a  hang-nail,  or  crack, 
or  scratch,  or  pin-puncture,  is  as  likely  to 
produce  a  poison-nest  to  others  or  to  your- 
self, even  more  than  an  open  wound  or  sore. 
Such  poison-nests  must  be  made  harmless  by 
first  washing  with  pure  water,  next  by  apply- 
ing stj-ptic  colloid,  thirdly  by  putting  on  some 
kind  of  finger-stall.  Immediately  before 
beginning  anj^  dressing,  and  in  everj-  case 
after  touching  the  patient,  whether  in  dress- 
ing wounds,  rubbing  in  applications,  adminis- 
tering enemata,  internal  syringing,  washing 
out  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth — dip  the  hands 
into  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  1  in  80. 
and  then  wash  hands  and  nails  carefully  with 
carbolic  soap.  '  Dressing  forceps,'  or  syringe, 
or  whatever  is  used,  to  be  dipped  in  solution 
of  carbolic  (1  in  80)  before  use  as  well  as 
after.  The  teeth  and  joints  of  the  '  dressing 
forceps  '  to  be  brushed  clean.  Piemove  soiled 
dressings  with  '  dressing  forceps,'  and  not 
with  the  fingers ;  on  no  account  scratch  up 
adhesive  plaster  or  other  adhering  dressing 
with  the  nails.  Nurses  of  the  old  school  will 
boast  that  they  are  not  afraid.  The  fear  of 
dirt  is  the  beginning  of  good  nursing.  With 
all  internal  cases,  keep  the  nails  short,  fill 
the  same  with  carbolic  soap,  and  carefully 
anoint  the  fingers  yon  are  about  to  use, 
especially  the  first  and  second  fingers  in 
attending  on  vaginal  cases,  with  carbolic  oil 
(1  in  20).  Oil  the  tube  or  nozzle,  &c..  to  be 
used  for  any  internal  application,  with  car- 
bolic oil  (1  in  20).  Otherwise  the  appliance 
used  might  convey  contagious  matter  from 
one  patient  to  another.  Always  use  two 
basins  in  washing  wounds,  so  as  not  to  dip 
the  fingers  in  dirty  water.  Catheters  must 
be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  first  with  a 
stream  of  warm  water,  and  then  with  a 
stream  of  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
(1  in  40).  Catheters  of  other  material  than 
silver  should  not  be  soaked  in  carbolic  acid 
solutions,  as  the  acid  injures  varnish  and 
giun.  Never  '  blow  down '  towards  the  eye 
first  instead  of  last,  for  so  some  lodgment  will 
always  be  etl'ected  at  the  bottom.  Never  fail 
I  to  take  your  own  carbolic  soap,  with  which 
you  will  be  provided,  in  your  own  soap-tin. 
into  the  ward  each  morning  and  evening  in 
your  pocket.  But  take  it  out  before  begin- 
ning '  dressings,'  as  otherwise  you  put  a  dirty 
hand  into  your  pocket.  Always  dry  your 
cleaned  fingers  and  hands  on  towels  not  used 
for  any  other  purpose.  After  offensive  cases, 
blowthe  nose  andexpectorate,andrinse  mouth 
and  throat  with  Condy  and  water,  or  with  per- 
manganate of  potassium — a  few  grains  in 
water.     Cuffs  and  sleeves  and  stutj  dresses 
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are  possible  carriers  of  contagious  matter. 
Always  change  the  apron  and  over-sleeves 
which  you  have  worn  about  the  sick  before 
eating  or  drinking.  Report  immediately  any 
scratch  or  hang-nail  or  sore  you  may  have 
to  the  ward-sister ;  ask  immediate  advice 
after  breathing  in  offensive  air.  Never  go  on 
duty  in  the  morning  without  having  talcen  a 
meal. 

The  nurse  must  be  taught  the  nature  of 
contagion  and  infection,  and  the  distinctions 
between  deodorants,  disinfectants,  and  anti- 
septics. 

Mischief  done  by  students  and  dressers 
might  have  been  saved,  and  valuable  lives 
spared,  even  among  surgeons,  if  such  pre- 
cautions had  been  always  scrupulously  ob- 
served by  them. 

4.  Pood  and  Drink  (Diet).  —  The 
physician  will  tell  us  that,  to  give  food  and 
stimulants  in  the  Vt&y,  at  the  time,  of  the 
kind,  with  the  cooking  and  preparing,  that 
will  best  enable  the  poor  enfeebled  digestion 
to  assimilate  it,  is  one  of  the  great  nursing 
arts.  No  chemical  rules  can  be  given  for 
this  as  absolute.  The  patient's  stomach  is 
the  laboratory,  and  also  the  cliemist.  It  is 
the  sole  judge  of  whether  the  phj^sician's 
orders  are  right,  and  tlie  nurse  has  to  watch 
and  tell  him  what  the  patient's  stomach 
says.  She  must  be  of  course  trained  and 
cultivated  to  understand  what  it  says. 

The  patient's  stomach  sometimes  craves, 
and  assmiilates  too,  what  no  rules  would 
have  prescribed  for  it.  The  nurse  must  ask 
the  physician  wheiher  she  may  gratify  these 
cravings.  Sick-cookery  should  do  half  the 
digestion's  work ;  and  proper  variety  is 
essential.  If  a  patient  is  sick  after  taking 
food  or  drink,  or  feverish,  or  faint,  or  torpid, 
it  is  often  a  symptom  not  of  the  disease  but 
of  the  nursing.  Indeed,  how  much  of  the 
suffering  of  illness,  as  well  as  of  its  danger, 
is  tlie  fault  not  of  the  illness  but  of  the 
nursing,  is  well  known  to  the  skilful  phy- 
sician and  surgeon. 

The  nurse,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  prescribing  of  stimulants  any  more  , 
than  of  medicines.     But  life  often  depends 
—especially   in   fevers    and   severe  surgical 
injuries — upon    the    nurse   knowing  how  to  , 
follow  the  indications  of  the  changes  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  patient's  state  given  her  , 
by  the  physician,  and  to  change  the  times  ! 
of  giving  the  stimulants  accordingly.  [ 

The  nurse  must  know  how  to  make  gruel, 
arrowroot  puddings,  egg-flip,  drinks,  good 
beef-tea,  and  other  kinds  of  sick  cookery,  so 
as  to  please  the  patients'  taste  and  vary 
their  diet.  People  say  '  fanciful  patients ' 
must  be  'humoured.'  So  they  must;  but 
it  is  in  order  to  excite  the  proper  secretions 
of  saliva  and  gastric  juice  necessary  for 
digestion.  Nothing  should  ever  be  cooked 
in  the  ward  or  in  the  patient's  room. 

But    though    'sweet   Jack    Falstaff'   says 


'  A  nurse  is  a  cook,'  the  whole  of  the  cooking 
must  not  be  thrown  on  the  nvu-se,  if  she  is 
to  nurse ;  and  above  all,  if  she  is  to  eat,  she 
must  not  be  expected  to  cook  for  herself. 
But  she  will  always  be  required  not  only  to 
see  that  tlie  patient's  food  and  drink  be  as 
prescribed,  but  that  it  be  well  cooked,  and 
punctually  and  well  served.  The  physician 
considers  that  upon  the  nurse's  power  to 
give  weak  patients  food  in  the  way  they 
like  often  depends  their  taking,  or  at  least 
assimilating,  any  food  at  all. 

She  has  also  to  feed,  for  example,  fever- 
cases  so  that  they  can  eat.  The  mere  lift- 
ing-up  of  a  patient  in  bed  to  give  him  food 
maj'  terminate  fatally  a  fe\'er-ease.  The 
nourishment  or  stimulant  ordered  may  have 
to  be  put  into  his  mouth  perhaps  every  half- 
hour  —  perhaps  every  five  minutes  —  even 
diu'ing  sleep,  without  rousing  the  patient — 
the  test  of  a  good  nurse.  The  physician  ex- 
l)ects  the  nurse  to  be  able  intelligently  to 
make  the  variations  he  prescribes  in  giving 
these  things,  especially  during  the  night, 
according  to  the  state  of  pulse  and  other 
symjitoms,  which  she  must  know  how  to 
observe,  m  order  to  follow  his  conditional 
directions,  upon  which  hangs  the  patient's 
life  from  hour  to  hour,  often  from  minute 
to  minute.  In  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever,  one  single  false  indulgence  has  often 
induced  a  relapse  and  terminated  a  case 
fataDy. 

5.  Application  of  Bemedies.  —  The 
physician  or  surgeon  requires  the  nurse — 

To  be  able  to  dress  blisters,  burns, 
sores. 

To  administer  stimulants  and  medicines 
as  ordered,  enemas  and  injections  to  men 
and  women,  and  suppositories. 

To  manage  trusses,  appliances  in  uterine 
complaints ;  to  pass  the  catheter — at  least 
for  women.  The  district  nurse  is  often  now 
required  to  pass  the  speculuin  for  women, 
also  the  catheter  for  men,  because  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  it. 

To  use  the  best  methods  of  friction  to  the 
body  and  extremities ;  to  make  and  apply 
fomentations,  poultices,  and  minor  dressings, 
wet  and  dry  or  greasy ;  to  syringe  wounds ; 
to  syringe  the  vagina. 

To  manage  helpless  patients — fever,  opera- 
tion, and  surgical  cases — that  is  to  move,  to 
change  them,  to  keep  them  personally  clean, 
warm  or  cool. 

The  medical  attendant  will  expect  the 
nurse  to  maintain  an  exquisite  cleanliness 
of  the  patient's  whole  person  and  skin,  and, 
as  in  fever — the  daughter  of  dirt — to  clean 
herself  the  patient's  teeth,  gums,  and  tongue, 
with  lemon-juice  or  white-of-egg  beaten  to  a 
froth.  A  nurse  is  no  nurse  who  cannot  wash 
or  sponge  a  patient's  whole  body  without 
exjMSJire  or  chill  to  any  part.  In  typhoid 
and  other  fevers,  this  is  often  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment. 
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To  Rive  food  and  stiiimlaiits  to  lielpless 
patients — fever,  operation,  and  surf^ical  cases  ; 
to  nianafje  the  position  of  such  cases;  to  pre- 
vent or  to  dress  bed-sores. 

To  make  tlio  sick-bed,  and  especially  to 
make  the  bed  with  the  patient  in  it ;  to  chanj^'e 
the  undersheet  without  moving  the  patient, 
as  in  fever  and  operation  cases.  The  '  best 
way'  includes,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things, 
the  doing  them  at  the  least  expense  to  the 
patient's  vital  powers. 

To  prepare  the  bed  for  fever,  for  accidents, 
for  ovariotomy,  and  various  kinds  of  opera- 
tions ;  to  undress,  handle,  and  put  to  bed 
accident  cases. 

To  attend  at  and  prepare  for  operations — 
including  ovariotomy,  lithotomy,  hernia  ;  to 
prepare  patients  for  and  manage  them  after 
operations  and  anaesthetics — and  all  this  with 
the  least  call  upon  their  small  strength. 

To  be  able  to  do  the  first  thing  in  case  of 
ha;morrhage,  namely,  compression  by  hand 
or  finger,  by  extemporary  tourniquet  and 
plugging. 

To  bandage  all  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  arm,  leg,  and  chest  (in  Paris  the  in- 
firmicrs  of  military  hospitals  are  made  to 
practise  all  this,  till  not  only  it  is  done  per- 
fectly, but  in  a  given  number  of  minutes). 

To  make  bandages  of  the  various  kinds 
used:  T-bandages, double-headed, compound, 
4-  and6-tailed,  many  tailed,  finger,  ovariotomy, 
triangular,  perineal,  starched,  and  plaster-of- 
Tai'is,  and  other  stiff  bandages. 

To  make  rollers,  to  line  and  pad  splints,  to 
make  leather  and  gutta-percha  splints,  frac- 
ture and  chaff  pillows  (black  flock  fracture- 
pillows  harbour  dxist),  and  sand-bags. 

The  nurse  should  be  able  to  give  subcu- 
taneous injections,  to  use  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery, to  dry-  and  wet-cup,  and  to  apply  leeches 
externally  and  internally. 

She  is  required  to  be  able  to  apply  dry 
and  moist  heat ;  to  give  inhalations  and  use 
the  spray-disperser ;  to  apply  cold,  with  the 
use  of  siphons  and  with  ice  ;  and  antiseptic 
treatment.  Every  surgeon  and  physician 
has  his  own  '  antiseptic  solutions,'  his  own 
'  disinfectants,'  and  every  year  brings  fresh 
ones.  Ami  what  is  ordered  must  of  course 
be  used  by  the  nurse. 

6.  Observation  of  Patients. — The  phy- 
sician and  surseon  require  every  nurse  to 
be  able  to  observe  correctly,  and  to  report 
correctly,  on  the  state  or  character  of  secre- 
tions, expectoration,  pulse,  skin,  appetite ; 
effect  of  diet,  of  stimulants,  and  of  medicines; 
eruptions ;  the  ft)rmation  of  matter ;  as  to 
intelligence,  with  regard  to  delirium,  stupor, 
&c. ;  as  to  breathing,  whether  quick  or  slow, 
regular  or  iiTerrular,  ditficult,  Ac. ;  as  to  sleep, 
whether  sound,  staiting,  heavy,  &c. ;  and  as 
to  the  state  of  wounds.  The  physician  also 
requires  the  nurse  to  be  able  to  '  take  '  and 
to  record  the  temperature — sometimes  every 
quarter   of    an    hour   in  "critical   cases,    the 


pulse,  the  res]iiration  ;  to  measure,  and  some- 
times to  test  the  urine  for  hmi.  She  will  be 
retpiired  to  make  these  observations  — if 
possible  still  more  accurately — for  child- 
patients,  who  cannot  tell  what  is  the  matter 
with  them  ;  to  understand  the  management 
of  sick  children  and  children's  wards,  which 
need  a  yet  more  exijuisite  cleanliness.  And 
children  show  a  mucii  more  rapid  change  of 
symptoms  for  life  or  for  death  generally  than 
adults.  Children  are  the  best  air-test,  the 
best  test  of  sanitary  conditions. 

Other  Duties. — She  must  imderstand 
the  management  of  convalescents — a  whole 
department  of  nursing  in  itself — and  the 
sooner  a  convalescent,  esjiecially  a  convales- 
cent child,  is  removed  from  hospital  to  a 
country  '  home  '  the  better. 

Housekeeping.— She  must  understand 
a  certain  amount  of  housekeeping  or  domestic 
economy — rather  an  uncommon  talent.  She 
must  be  able  to  order  the  proper  quantity 
of  bread,  milk,  butter,  &c.,  and  to  prevent 
waste. 

She  must  be  competent  for  the  charge  of 
linen — a  most  important  item  of  nursing, 
when  we  consider  that  on  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  bed  and  patient's  linen — in  other 
words,  on  linen  and  nurse,  depends  the  not 
reintroducing  disease  into  disease. 

Generally. — Nursing  is,  above  all,  a  pro- 
gressive calling.  Year  by  year  nurses  have 
to  learn  new  and  improved  methods,  as 
medicine  and  surgery  and  hygiene  improve. 
Year  by  year  nurses  are  called  upon  to  do 
more  and  better  than  they  have  done.  It  is 
felt  to  be  impossible  to  have  a  public  register 
of  nurses  that  is  not  a  delusion. 

Further,  year  by  year,  nursing  needs  to  be 
more  and  more  of  a  moral  calling. 

Night-nursing. — The  physician  or  sur- 
geon requires  the  night-nurse  to  be  as  good 
as  the  day-nurse,  or  even  better  — for  the 
most  critical  times  of  fever  and  severe  surgical 
injury  often  occur  at  night,  or  in  the  very 
early  morning.  But  quite  the  same  kind  of 
business  capacity  is  not  recjuired  in  the 
night-nurse  as  in  the  nurse  in  day  charge  of 
wards.  Night-nurses,  to  do  their  work  w  ell, 
must  have  at  least  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
bed  where  they  can  sleep  undisturbed  by 
day  (even  horses  in  the  New  York  '  Horse 
Hotel,'  which  work  by  night,  have  a  separate 
dormitory  to  sleep  undisturbed  by  day). 
They  must  have  hot  meals  prepared  for  them 
when  they  come  off  duty  in  the  morning,  and 
before  they  go  on  duty  at  night ;  besides 
breakfast  at  1  or  2  a.m.  They  must  have 
one  and  a  half  or  two  hours'  exercise.  In  a 
hospital  they  should  be  obliged  to  show  their 
pass.  It  is  rather  more  necessary  for  a 
night-nurse  to  be  regular  in  her  habits,  if 
she  is  to  be  well  and  efficient,  than  for  a  day- 
nurse.  And  there  appears  no  reason  wliy 
nursing  by  night,  if  properly  managed,  should 
be  more  trying  than  by  day.     But  regularity 
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of  habits,  of  meals,  of  sleep,  of  exercise,  of 
personal  cleanliness,  is  the  sine  qua  non. 
Occasional  breaks  or  transfers  to  day  duty 
may  be  necessary ;  or  a  night  or  two  in  bed 
every  month  for.  a  night-superintendent. 
But  a  too  frequent  shifting  (e.g.  every  month 
or  every  three  months)  from  day  to  night 
duty  seems  hardly  advisable,  for  it  takes 
some  time  for  a  nurse  to  accustom  herself 
to  sleep  by  day.  A  night-nurse  may  deterio- 
rate in  two  waj's,  if  not  carefully  cared  for  : 
(1)  She  may  become  '  bumptious,'  as  if  she 
were  the  '  sister.'  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  she 
may  become  careless  and  hard  from  having 
too  much  to  do  to  do  it  properly.  The  night- 
nursing  in  the  medical  wards  of  a  large 
hospital  is  generally  much  '  heavier '  than  in 
the  surgical  wards,  and  the  matron  ought  to 
know  from  her  own  experience  when  the 
night-nurse  absolutely  requires  additional 
help,  and  to  provide  it.  Instant  help  should 
also  be  within  call  in  an  emergency,  such  as 
a  patient  becoming  suddenly  delirious.  And 
the  night-superintendent  should  always  be 
on  the  watch  for  emergencies. 

Holidays. — All  nurses,  especially  night- 
nurses,  must  have  holidays,  as  well  as  oc- 
casional recreation.  A  month's  regular 
holiday  in  the  year  is  not  too  much.  Yet 
more  do  matrons  and  superintendents  and  all 
women  filling  nursing  offices  of  great  respon- 
sibility require  an  annual  holiday,  if  they  are 
to  maintam  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  and 
not  to  wear  out  prematurely. 

What  a  Nurse  is  to  be. — A  really  good 
nurse  nuist  needs  be  of  the  highest  class  of 
character.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  she 
must  be — (1)  Chaste,  in  the  sense  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  a  good  nurse  should  be  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  herself.  It  should 
naturally  seem  impossible  to  the  most  un- 
chaste to  litter  even  an  immodest  jest  in 
her  presence.  Remember  this  great  and 
dangeroiis  peculiarity  of  nursing,  and  es- 
pecially of  hospital  nursing,  namely,  that  it 
is  the  only  case,  queens  not  excepted,  where 
a  woman  is  really  in  charge  of  men.  And  a 
really  good  trained  ward  '  sister '  can  keep 
order  in  a  men's  ward  better  than  a  military 
ward-master  or  sergeant.  (2)  Sober,  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  drink,  and  temperate  in  all 
things.  (3)  Honest,  not  accepting  the  most 
trifling  fee  or  bribe  from  patients  or  friends. 
(4)  Truthful — and  to  be  able  to  tell  the  truth 
includes  attention  and  observation,  to  observe 
truly — memory,  to  remember  truly — power 
of  expression,  to  tell  truly  what  one  has 
observed  truly — as  well  as  intention  to  speak 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth.  (5)  Trustworthy,  to  carry  out 
directions  intelligently  and  perfectly,  imseen 
as  well  as  seen,  'to  the  Lord'  as  tvell  as  unto 
men — no  mere  eye-service.  (6)  Punctual  to 
a  second,  and  orderly  to  a  hair — having  every- 
thing ready  and  in  order  before  she  begins 
her  dressmgs  or  her  work  about  the  patient; 
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nothing  forgotten.  (7)  Quiet,  yet  quick ; 
quick  without  hurry ;  gentle  without  slow- 
ness ;  discreet  without  self-importance ;  no 
gossip.  (8)  Cheerful,  hopeful ;  not  allowing 
herself  to  be  discouraged  by  unfavourable 
symptoms  ;  not  given  to  depres<;  the  patient 
by  anticipations  of  an  unfavourable  result. 
(9)  Cleanly  to  the  point  of  exquisiteness, 
both  for  the  patient's  sake  and  her  own ; 
neat  and  ready.  (10)  Thinking  of  her  patient 
andnot  of  herself ;  '  tender  over  his  occasions' 
or  wants,  cheerful  and  kindly,  patient,  in- 
genious and  feat.  The  best  definition  can 
be  found,  as  always,  in  Shakespeare,  where 
he  says  that  to  be  'nurse-like '  is  to  be 

'  So  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  bis  occasions,  true. 
So  feat.' 

A  patient  wants  according  to  his  wants, 
and  not  according  to  any  nurse's  theory  of 
his  wants  or  '  occasions.'  '  Tender  over  his 
occasions '  she  must  be  ;  but  she  must  have 
a  rule  of  thought;  and  this  the  physician 
or  sui'geon  has  to  give  her  in  his  directions  ; 
which  her  training  must  have  fitted  her  to 
obey  intelligently,  using  discretion.  The 
nurse  must  have  simplicity  and  a  single  eye 
to  the  patient's  good.  She  must  make  no 
demand  upon  the  patient  for  reciprocation, 
for  acknowledgment  or  even  percejition  of 
her  services ;  since  the  best  service  a  nui'se 
can  give  is  that  the  patient  shall  scarcely  be 
aware  of  any — shall  perceive  her  presence 
only  by  perceiving  that  he  has  no  wants. 
The  nurse  must  always  be  kind  and  sj'm- 
pathetic,  but  never  emotional.  The  patient 
must  find  a  real,  not  forced  or  'put  on,'  centre 
of  calmness  in  his  nurse.  To  call  upon  a 
patient  by  emotion  for  emotion  is  the  most 
cruel,  because  useless,  demand  upon  his 
strength.  It  is  asking  him  to  bear  your 
troubles  and  your  anxiety  as  well  as  his  own. 
Suppressed  emotion  is  as  bad — it  makes  the 
nurse  constrained.  It  is  exposing  the  patient 
to  both  frost  and  fire.  Half  the  battle  of 
nursing  is  to  relieve  your  sick  from  ha.vinrf 
to  think  for  themselves  at  all — least  of  all 
for  their  own  nursing. 

Florence  Nightingale. 

NUTMEG-LIVER.— A  form  of  disease 
of  the  liver,  the  appearance  of  which  on  sec- 
tion somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  cut 
surface  of  a  nutmeg.     See  Liver,  Nutmeg. 

NUTRITION,    Disorders   of.— The 

nutrition  of  the  body,  by  which  we  under- 
stand the  maintenance  of  its  parts  in  a  fit 
state  to  perform  their  frmctions,  depends  on 
three  main  factors — the  supplj'  of  suitable 
food  ;  the  assimilation  of  food  ;  and  the  pre- 
vention or  control  of  waste.  When  any  of 
these  factors  are  disturbed  disorders  of  ntitri- 
tion  result.  If  food  be  inadequate  or  un- 
suitable, other  things  being  normal,  general 
atrophy  will  be  the  consequence  {see  ATROPHy, 
General)  ;   and  the   same   result  wiU   evi- 
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dently  follow  if  the  orjrixns  of  nssuuilation 
are  at  fault,  or  if  waste  be  excessive,  even 
thoiifjh  food  be  abundant.  Hence  cancer  of 
the  stomach  on  the  one  hand,  and  diabetes 
incllitiis  on  the  other,  may  be  taken  as  the 
types  of '  wasting  diseases."  Increased  supply 
of  food,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  improve 
the  nutrition  or  cause  hypertrophy  with  the 
same  certainty  as  want  produces  atro))liy,  but 
the  increased  growth,  if  any,  is  chietly  of  a 
single  tissue.  See  Hypertrophy  ;  and 
Obksity. 

Similar  principles  apply,  »HK/rt^(s»n/<rt>i (7 !s, 
to  local  nutrition  or  the  nutrition  of  parts  of 
the  body  ;  in  \shich  the  three  factors  are  — 
the  supply  of  nutritive  material  by  the  blood  ; 
the  power  of  assimilation  possessed  by  tlie 
tissues,  depending  on  the  condition  of  their 
minute  elements  ;  and  the  amount  or  rapidity 
of  waste.  Hence,  local  atrophy  results  from 
obstruction  in  tlie  blood-supply  to  a  part;  or 
from  the  inability  of  the  part  to  appropriate 
nourishment,  either  through  faulty  innerva- 
tion or  the  condition  of  the  tissue-elements. 
In  some  cases  excessive  use,  leading  to 
waste,  is  also  a  cause  of  local  atrophy.  In- 
creased blood-supply  alone  does  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  itself  lead  to  hypertrophy. 
See  .\trophy.  Local. 

^Vhen  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  how- 
ever produced,  causes  a  qualitative  rather 
than  a  quantitative  change  in  the  tissue  or 
organ,  this  change  receives  the  name  of 
dc(jencration,  of  which  there  are  several 
kinds  {see  Degeneration).  There  are  also 
some  instances  of  disordered  nutrition,  which 
are  not  precisely  cases  of  atrophy  or  hy- 
pertrophy, but  are  yet  dependent  on  dis- 
turbances of  some  of  the  factors  of  nutrition 
spoken  of  above.  In  these  cases,  supposing 
that  the  blood-supply  is  not  interfered  with, 
the  assimilative  power  of  the  tissues  must  be 
in  fault,  and  this  will  depend  ujion  either 
innervation  or  the  condition  of  the  tissue- 
elements.  In  some  of  these  the  nutritive 
disturbance  leads  to  inflammation. 

There  are  many  curious  instances  of  local 
changes  of  nutrition  in  which  the  blood- 
supply  is  quite  unimpaired,  and  the  cause 
has  to  be  sou,'ht  in  some  other  disturbance, 
more  especially  one  of  the  nervous  system. 
Reasoning  from  certain  well-marked  cases 
of  disorders  of  nutrition  originating  in  the 
nerves,  it  may  be  plausibly  conjectured  that 
many  other  changes,  and  particularly  many 
ordinary  diseases,  which  we  usuallj'  regard 
as  idiopathic,  may  similarly  be  due  to  dis- 
turbance of  nervous  inriuence.  Again,  the 
nutrition  of  a  part  may  be  affected,  not  by 
direct  nervous  intluence,  but  bj'  reflex  in- 
nervation, and  thus  depend  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  some  other  organ.  A  very  clear 
instance  of  a  lesion  of  nutrition  depeiuhng 
on  the  nerves  is  seen  in  the  disease  herpes 
zoster,  and  in  some  other  .skin-diseases,  the 
distribution  of  which  is  obviously  regulated 


by  the  distribution  of  certain  nerves.  In 
herpes  zoster  distinct  changes  have  been 
found  in  the  ganglia — e.g.  the  Casserian  gan- 
glion in  herpes  of  the  fifth  nerve,  whidi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  morbid 
process.  The  dependence  of  nutrition  upon 
the  nervous  system  is  also  seen  in  some 
instances  of  healing,  as  in  the  case  of  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Hilton, 
where  rapid  liealing  follows  the  section  of  a 
nerve-branch  leading  to  the  ulcerated  patch. 
Oq  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  vitality  de- 
pendent on  nervous  disturbance  is  seen  in  the 
rapid  formation  of  bed-sores  on  the  sacnnn  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  and  in  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  foot ;  the  relation  of  which  to  alfections 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  is 
clearly  made  out.  The  same  conclusion  must 
be  drawn  from  the  nutritive  disturbances, 
beside  the  ordinary  disturbance  of  the  sen- 
sory or  motor  function  of  the  nerves,  whiqh 
sometimes  follow  injuries  to  nerves.  Thus 
injuries  of  the  bracliial  plexus,  not  severe 
enough  to  cause  actual  paralysis  of  motion, 
may  produce  a  state  of  swelling  and  hyper- 
a;mia  in  the  lingers  — the  condition  called 
'glossj'  fingers'  by  Sir  James  Paget.  Similar 
and  more  complicated  changes  have  been 
observed  as  the  consecjuence  of  guu-shot- 
woiuids  affecting  the  nerves.  These  cases, 
and  such  as  these,  have  raised  the  question 
whether  there  are  '  trophic  nerves,'  tiiat  is, 
whether,  in  addition  to  the  fibres  jiassing  to 
the  muscles  and  to  the  periphery  which  are 
concerned  in  motion  and  sensation  respec- 
tively, there  are  others  distributed  to  the 
tissue-elements  themselves,  whose  function 
it  is  to  keep  these  elements  in  a  proper  state 
of  nutrition.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this 
theory  here ;  but  we  can  only  say  that  some 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  thought  to 
make  necessarj'  the  theory  of  trophic  nerves 
appear  to  be  explicable  by  assuming  the 
presence  in  the  mixed  nerve-trunks  of  some 
fibres  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system. 
The  connexion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
fibres  with  nutrition,  though  chiefly  displayed 
through  variations  in  the  circulation,  is  un- 
doubted. In  the  rare  cases  which  have  been 
observed  in  the  human  subject  of  lesion  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  nutrition  of  the  affected 
part  is  observed  when  the  well-known  vascu- 
lar changes  have  passed  away  or  become 
greatly  modified.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
atVections  of  the  fifth  nerve  show  definite 
changes  of  nutrition  independent  of  vascular 
disturbance,  e.g.  morphcra  and  facial  hemi- 
atrophy. Lastly,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  in  certain  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
for  example,  tabes  dorsalis,  affections  of 
the  joints,  resembling  chronic  rheumatism, 
have  been  observed,  which  may  be  very 
plausibly,  though  not  yet  with  certainty, 
ascribed  to  nervous  derangements.  On  the 
strength  of  these  cases  it  has  been  svipj>0Reil 
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that  in  other  forms  of  rheumatic  and  rheuma- 
toid disease,  the  distribution  of  the  morbid 
changes  depends  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
but  this  must  be  regarded  as  quite  theoreti- 
caL  Still  more  uncertain  are  the  theories 
which  have  been  framed  to  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  internal  diseases,  such  as  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  ifec,  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  nerve-lesions. 

When  we  find  disorders  of  nutrition  neither 
caused  by  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the 
blood,  nor  connected  with  any  nervous  de- 
rangements, the  fundamental  change  must 
be  referred  to  the  tissue-elements  themselves ; 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  disorders 
depending  upon  such  changes  in  the  minute 
tissue-elements  is  very  large,  and  the  field 
of  '  elemental  pathology '  may  be  larger 
even  than  that  of  nerve-pathology  or  blood- 
pathology.  Such  an  explanation  is  particu- 
larly reasonable  when  the  changes  are  sym- 
metrical on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and 
when  they  are  comiected  with  advancing 
age  ;  as,  for  instance,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  cornea,  turning  grey  of  the  hair,  and 
primary  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  arteries. 
In  these  cases  it  seems  unnecessary  to  sup- 
2)ose  any  implication  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  disturbances  of  the  circulation  plainly 
do  not  account  for  the  facts.  It  can  only  be 
supposed  that  the  tissue-elements,  like  the 
organism  itself,  have  their  natural  term  of 
life,  and  that  this  term  varies  in  different  in- 
dividuals, in  whom,  therefore,  these  failures 
of  nutrition  are  merely  the  expression  of  the 
more  or  less  premature  old  age  of  certain 
elements.  For  instance,  the  hair  of  the  head 
has  evidently  a  shorter  term  of  life  in  men 
than  in  women.  These  changes  may  be,  and 
often  are,  the  expression  of  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  whole  body,  which  is  more 
obvious  in  some  parts  than  others,  simply 
because  the  tissue-elements  in  these  parts  are 
older  or  less  vigorous. 

Finally,  it  must  be  said  that  certain 
general  changes  of  nutrition  have  been  shown 
to  be  caused  by  wasting  or  destruction  of 
blood-glands,  e.g.  the  thyroid,  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  disease  myxoedema.  Possibly  it 
may  turn  out  that  other  blood-glands  have 
similar  relations  to  general  nutrition. 

Treatment. — Having  spoken  of  the  chief 
causes  of  disorders  of  nutrition,  it  remains 
to  consider  whether  there  is  any  general 
treatment  applicable  to  such  disorders,  inde- 
pendent of  the  special  treatment  proper  to 
many  of  them  as  special  diseases. 

With  regard  to  the  general  nutrition  of  the 
body,  we  can  only  refer  to  what  has  been 
said  imder  the  head  of  Atrophy,  General, 
since  hypertrophy  is  not  a  condition  which 
practically  requires  treatment,  unless  oxcep- 
tionallj',  as  hj'pertrophy  of  a  special  tissue. 
^^'ith  regard  to  local  disorders  of  nutrition, 
the  first  and  only  generally  applicable  rule 
must   be   to    remove,    if  possible,   the   local 
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cause.  If  the  cause  is  obscure,  or,  when  dis- 
covered, cannot  be  obviated,  the  treatment 
must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  but  will 
usually  be  more  of  a  general  character.  As 
an  example  of  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
disordered  mxtrition,  we  have  instances  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  nerve-lesion  above 
referred  to  have  disappeared  entirely  on  I'e- 
moving  a  fragment  of  lead  or  other  irritating 
substance  from  the  nerve-trunk.  A  more 
familiar  instance  is  where  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg  is  in  a  permanent  state  of  mahmtri- 
tion  from  stagnation  of  blood  in  varicose 
veins  ;  (tdema,  eczema,  subcutaneous  indura- 
tion, and  ulcers  may  result.  If,  by  suitable 
pressure  or  surgical  treatment  of  the  diseased 
veins,  the  circulation  is  rendered  normal,  all 
these  morbid  conditions  will  be  healed.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  local  disorders  of 
nuti'ition  can  only  be  treated  by  improving 
the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body.  Cachectic 
children,  for  instance,  may  exhibit  chronic 
conjunctivitis,  bronchial  catarrh,  eczema  of 
the  flexures,  and  the  peculiar  sloughing  sores 
of  the  fingers  which  have  no  distinct  name, 
but  are  well-known  indications  of  mal- 
nutrition. If,  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to, 
local  treatment,  we  use  general  treatment, 
directed  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
all  these  local  disorders  may  entirely  and  per- 
haps simultaneously  get  well,  as  they  depend 
only  upon  the  deficient  power  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  tissues  in  general. 

J.  F.  Payne. 

NYCTALOPIA,  or  NIGHT- 
BLINDNESS  {vv^,  night;  and  &y^,  the 
eye;  the  letters  '  al '  probably  represent  aljilia 
privativuvi,  and  express  want  of). — Synon. : 
Fr.  Nyctalojnc ;  Ger.  Nyctalopie ;  Nacht- 
blindheit. —  By  the  term  'nyctalopia'  is 
meant  an  abnormal  degree  of  impairment  of 
vision  at  night,  or  whenever  the  light  is  dim. 
The  degree  of  impairment  ranges  in  different 
cases  fiom  slight  embarrassment  to  practical 
blindness.  During  the  day  or  in  a  good 
light  the  vision  may  be  of  normal  acuteness, 
but  rapidly  fails  at  dusk. 

Like  hemeralopia,  the  term  '  nyctalopia ' 
has  been  used  in  the  opposite  senses  of  night- 
blindness  and  (Zay-blindness  (see  Hemeral- 
opia). Most  modern  writers  have  used  it 
in  the  latter  signification  ;  but  all  the  ancients, 
and  nearly  all  the  later  writers  to  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  used  it  in  the  former. 
Aristotle,  Galen,  Oribasius,  Aetius,  and  Paulus 
iEgineta  among  the  Greek,  and  Pliny  among 
the  Latin,  writers,  all  employ  the  term  and 
its  cognates  as  signifying  ?;,/<-/ /ii- blindness.  An 
apparent  exception  occurs  in  the  second  book 
of  the  pseudo-Hippocratic  treatise,  entitled 
Prorrhctics,  where  nyctalopes  are  said  to  be 
those  who  see  at  night.  There  are,  however, 
several  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ordinary 
text  is  here  incorrect.  There  is  at  least  one 
good  manuscript  which   gives    the   reading, 
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'  those  who  do  not  see  at  iiifiht,'  kc. ;  and  it 
is  ciTtain  that  tlie  nyot.ilopic  aflVctioii  re- 
li"TO(l  to  throii^'hout  tho  Iliiipocnitic  writings 
is  n\'^\\i-l)liudncss.  Moreover,  (Jalen,  in  his 
lexicon  of  Hij)j)oeratic  terms,  defines  a  nyc- 
tah)po  to  bo  one  who  is  bhnd  at  nis;ht 
((>  T^f  vvKToi  (irXdoy).  It  may  be  added  that 
the  restoration  of  nyctahipia  to  its  sif^nilica- 
tion  of  niijlit-bHndness,  advocated  in  tlie  first 
issue  of  this  work,  has  since  been  adopted 
in  the  Noinenchiture  of  the  Eoyal  College  of 
riiysiciiins  of  liOiulon. 

Though  night-blindness  is  at  all  times 
merely  a  symptom  manifested  in  several 
diseases,  it  is  convenient  to  classify  it  as 
symptomatic  when  associated  with  certain 
appreciable  morbid  changes  in  the  fundns 
oculi ;  and  idiojMithic  or  essential  when  un- 
accompanied by  such  changes. 

Of  symptomatic  nyctalopia,  by  far  the 
most  common  concomitant  is  retinitis  pig- 
mentosa. It  may  occur  in  connexion  with 
detachment  of  the  retina,  with  syphilitic  and 
other  forms  of  retinitis  and  choroiditis,  and 
with  some  embrvological  defects  or  intra- 
uterine diseases  of  the  retina  or  of  the  choroid. 
In  all  the  affections  of  this  group  the  begin- 
ning of  night-blindness  is  insidious,  and  the 
course  is  clinmic,  the  physical  condition  being 
some  morbid  alteration  in  the  percipient  and 
pigmentary  layers  of  the  retina. 

Idiopathic  nyctalo^iia  is  usually  more  or 
less  abrupt  in  its  onset,  and  due  to  torpor  of 
the  retina,  showing  itself  by  deficient  adap- 
tation of  the  retina  to  feeble  illumination ; 
and  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  physiological 
blindness  which  temporarily  takes  place  in 
passing  from  bright  into  feeble  light.  In 
many  instances  it  follows  prolonged  exposure 
of  the  eyes  to  intense  glare  of  any  kind.  This 
isesi»ecially  apt  to  occur  in  persons  who  have 
been  insutliciently  or  impropei-ly  fed,  or  who 
are  suffering  malnutrition  from  any  cause. 
Formerly  it  was  often  met  with  as  an  early 
symptom  of  scurvy,  and  it  stiU  occurs  c\n- 
demicaUy  among  the  poor  in  those  coimtries 
where  strict  religious  fasts  are  observed.  It 
is  also  observed  in  some  cases  of  amemia, 
albuminuria,  liver-disease  with  or  without 
jaundice,  pregnancy,   malaria,   and  chronic 
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alcoholism.  In  many  cases  of  idiopathic 
nyctalopia  there  co-exists  a  peculiar  form  of 
xerosis  of  the  bulbar  conjunctiva.  On  the 
conjunctiva  opposite  the  palpebral  fissures 
are  scaly  oily-looking  i)atches,  which,  by 
gentle  frictions  of  the  lids,  can  be  whipped 
into  a  fine  white  foam  abounding  in  miinite 
bacilli.  The  exact  relation  between  the 
xerosis  and  the  nyctalopia  has  not  been  de- 
termined. The  xerosis  may  only  be  an  ex- 
pression of  impaired  nutrition  of  the  eyeball. 

The  ^)rf)<//io*(s  of  symptomatic  night- 
blindness  is  generally  unfavourable ;  w^hile 
that  of  the  idiopathic  form  is  more  favour- 
able— at  least  in  so  far  as  the  associated 
constitutional  and  local  states  may  be  amen- 
able to  treatment. 

Tre.\tment. — This  must  necessarily  be  de- 
termined by  the  ietiological  and  associated 
pathological  conditions.  Of  the  symptomatic 
form  the  treatment  is  that  of  the  accompany- 
ing retinal  or  choroidal  affection  ;  and  of  the 
idiopathic  form  the  treatment  will  be  that  of 
the  associated  constitutional  and  local  con- 
ditions. The  eyes  should  be  protected  by 
tinted  glasses,  shades,  or  bandages;  faults  and 
errors  of  diet  corrected ;  cleanliness  of  the 
lids  ensured ;  and  tonics  and  other  regimen 
and  medicaments  suited  to  the  special  re- 
quirements of  the  particular  case  must  be 
employed.  John  Tweedv. 

NYMPHOMANIA  (fu^i^r;,  thenympha. 
a  portion  of  the  tVinale  sexual  organs ;  anil 
ixiivia,  madness). — A  form  of  mental  derange- 
ment in  women,  characterised  by  an  insa- 
tiable desire  for  sexual  intercourse.  See 
Sexu.vl  Functions  in  the  Female,  Dis- 
orders of. 

NYSTAGMUS  (i/voToy^of ;  from  vv(ttu((o, 
I  nod). — An  involuntary  movement  of  the 
ej-eball.  due  to  clonic  sjiasm  of  the  muscles 
of  the  globe.  It  usually  affects  both  eyes. 
The  movement  is  generallj-  horizontal,  that 
is,  from  side  to  side,  and  is  then  called  oscilla- 
tory; but  it  may  be  rotatory,  that  is,  round 
the  optic  axis ;  or  oblique,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  mixed.  It  may  be  (a)  congenital  or  in- 
fantile ;  (b)  acquired ;  or  (c)  symptomatic  of 
cerebral  or  spinal  disease. 
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OBERIiAND,  The  Bernese.— Grindel- 
wald,  Gurnigel,  Interlaken,  Murren,  &e.  Cool, 
bracing,  mountain  summer  climate.  See 
Clim.\te,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

OBESITY  {obe»us,  corpulent ;  from  ob, 
by  reason  of,  and  edo,  I  eat).— Synon.  :  Cor- 
pulence ;  Polysarcia ;  Fr.  ObesUe ;  Ger. 
Fcttsucht ;  Fettle ibigkeii. 


Definition. — This    term  is  applied   to  r 
general  state  of  disordered  nutrition  of  the 
body,  characterised  by  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  adipose  tissue  (more  especially 
in  those  situations  where  it  is  normally  most 
abundant,  namely,    the  subcutaneous,    sub- 
'  serous,  and  intermuscular  connective  tissue), 
'  which  leads  to  vai'ious  disturbances  in  the 
I  bodily  functions. 
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Etiology. — (a)  Predisposing  causes. 

The  influence  of  her  edit  ij  in  transmitting 
the  liabiUty  to  obesity  is  undoubted,  and  is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  But  an 
examination  of  the  families  of  fat  people  ap- 
pears to  show  that  obesity  is  indifferently 
transmitted  with  rheumatism,  gout,  and  other 
jjhases  of  the  uric-acid  diathesis,  oxaluria, 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  gall-stones  ;  all  which 
perversions  of  nutrition  are  in  some  manner 
closely  correlated  and  to  some  extent  con- 
vertible. The  series  form  a  group  to  which 
the  name  I'arthritisme  has  been  given  by 
Bouchard,  from  the  marked  prevalence  of 
the  joint-affections  included  under  the  terms 
'rheumatism'  and 'gout.'  SexandAge. — That 
excessive  corpulence  is  more  common  among 
women  than  among  men  is  also  well  known. 
Several  circumstances  have  been  suggested 
to  account  for  this,  such  as  the  menstrual 
functions  of  women,  pregnancy  and  suckling, 
from  which  fatness  often  dates,  their  less 
muscular  activity  as  compared  with  men, 
and  their  frequently  diminished  oxidative 
power,  due  to  poverty  of  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Age  appears  to  have  considerable  influence 
in  determining  this  condition.  Under  a 
healthy  regimen  children  get  fat  from  birth, 
notwithstanding  that  at  the  same  time  the 
albuminoid  ingesta  must  be  largely  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  rapidly  growing 
tissues ;  and  hence,  at  this  period  of  life,  the 
fat  and  amyloid  food-stutfs  are  the  chief 
sources  of  ihe  adipose  deposit.  How  fre- 
ipiently  are  seen  children,  improperly  fed  on 
excess  of  starchy  matter,  very  fat,  whilst 
their  general  nutrition  is  much  impaired.  A 
fat  chUd  is  far  from  necessarily  being  a 
healthj'  one.  At  puberty  there  is  frequently 
a  diminution  in  weight,  both  relatively  to  the 
height  and  absolutely ;  but  the  contrary  to 
this  sometimes  accompanies  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  menstruation,  especially  if  the  sub- 
ject be  very  chlorotic — that  is,  with  an  en- 
feebled oxygen-carrying  blood-power.  After 
the  age  of  forty,  particularly  in  women  at 
the  climacteric,  the  influence  of  age  markedly 
asserts  itself.  Even  the  manifestation  of  the 
hereditary  tendency  niay  be  postponed  until 
that  period,  and  for  women  to  become  fat  at 
that  time  is  almost  the  rule.  The  perversion 
of  nutrition  now  under  consideration  is,  in 
some  unknown  way,  curiously  but  distinctly 
associated  with  the  degree  of  development  of 
the  sexual  functions,  and  in  an  inverse  direc- 
tion. This  is  very  noticeable  in  eunuchs  and 
animals  whose  generative  organs  have  been 
removed,  and  the  part  played  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  ovulation  has  been  alreadj'  mentioned. 
Even  during  pregnancy,  when  ovulation  is 
suspended,  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  the  subcutaneous  fat  to  be  increased  in 
amount,  (ircujiations. — Those  compelling  a 
sedentary  life  undoubtedly  favour  the  de- 
velopment of  corpulence,  especially  if  there 
be  hereditary   predisj)osition,  together    with 


large  eating  and  alcoholic  indulgence.  Race. 
■ — Among  certain  races  obesity  appears  to 
prevail,  as  for  instance  the  Hottentots  ;  and 
whilst  amongst  some,  such  as  certain  castes 
of  Hindoos,  the  condition  has  been  highly 
esteemed,  amongst  others,  as  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  was  regarded  as  disgraceful. 
Climate. — Although  very  fat  people  are  met 
with  in  all  climates,  there  api^ears  to  be  a 
special  tendency  to  their  predominance  in 
low-lying,  damp  countries,  whilst,  with  cer- 
tain exceptions,  they  are  less  often  seen  in 
very  hot  and  in  mountainous  districts. 
Nervous  influences. — Since  the  nervous  sys- 
tem so  directly  influences  tissue-changes,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  certain  nervous 
states  favour  obesity  as  they  do  diabetes  mel- 
litus, another  state  of  malnutrition ;  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  hysteria  and  in  idiots. 
Localised  increase  of  subcutaneous  fat  has 
been  noticed  in  neuralgic  areas  and  para- 
lysed limbs,  and  also  in  cases  of  atrophic 
muscular  disease — lipomatosis  neurotica. 

(b)  Determining  causes. — Excess  of/oo^? 
is  the  first  of  these  to  be  mentioned.  Whilst 
no  doubt  a  large  excess  of  food  may  lead  to 
corpulency,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  very 
often  does  not  do  so,  and  extremely  thm  men 
are  often  large  eaters.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
many  women  who  become  excessively  obese 
have  poor  appetites.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  Bouchard  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  obese 
are  large  eaters,  and  that  10  per  cent,  eat  less 
than  the  normal  quantity.  Nor  does  it  seem 
in  these  different  classes  of  cases  that  the 
kind  of  food  makes  much  difference.  Some 
get  fat,  eat  what  they  will ;  others  do  not, 
whatever  their  diet.  Nevertheless,  starches 
and  sugars  are,  as  a  rule,  more  effective  fat- 
producers  than  fats.  Drink. — It  is,  however, 
usually  the  case  that  very  fat  peo[)le  take  a 
large  amount  of  fluid  food.  How  alcohol 
acts  in  the  production  of  fat  is  not  very  clear. 
It  is  asserted  that  it  does  so  by  diminishing 
oxidation ;  but  this  is  not  the  entire  explana- 
tion, for  the  extent  of  obesity  is  far  from 
being  proportionate  to  the  amount  taken,  and 
not  infrequently  an  excessive  ingestion  is 
not  associated  with  corpulency.  There  would 
also  seem  to  be  something  due  to  the  form 
in  which  the  alcohol  is  taken.  Exercise. — 
Deficient  muscular  activity,  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  oxidation  of  tissue,  favom-s 
obesity,  especially  in  cases  of  idleness  follow- 
ing on  a  period  of  considerable  energy,  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  remaining  the  same ; 
and  since,  as  a  rule,  the  stouter  the  person 
the  less  capable  is  he  of  exercise,  these  two 
conditions  react  one  upon  the  other,  in 
favour  of  fat-production.  But  lack  of  exer- 
cise, like  over-feeding,  is  not  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  corpulence,  nor  are  the  two  con- 
ditions when  combined.  Bouchard  indeed 
calculates  that  only  37  per  cent,  of  fat  people 
take  too  little  exercise,  and  28  per  cent,  even 
exceed    the    average    man   in   this  respect. 
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DUeaae. — Exceptional  cases  of  corpulence 
have  followed  recovery  from  severe  fevers, 
and  extensive  bleedings,  even  when  there 
had  been  no  predisposition  ;  and  a  siniiliir 
result  has  been  met  with  after  i)rolonged  ad- 
ministnitionof  mercuriiils  and  arsenic,  which 
is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  deteriorat- 
ing intlueuco  that  tiieso  drugs  are  said  to 
possess  on  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Pathology.  —  Assuming  that  the  current 
views  on  lijiogencsis,  or  fat-formation,  are 
known  to  the  reader,  it  is  sullicient  here  to 
state  that  from  whatever  source  the  fat  of 
the  body  be  derived,  whether  from  the  fatty, 
the  amyloid,  or  albuminoid  elements  of  the 
food,  or  from  all,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
fact  of  its  being  stored  up  as  adipose  tissue 
must  be  regarded  chemically  as  an  expres- 
sion of  deficient  or  delayed  oxidation  ;  a  pro- 
cess which,  if  it  had  been  more  complete, 
woiUd  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
these  elements  into  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
to  which  the  fat  itself  is  reduced  when  it  is 
subseipiently  used  up  in  the  economy.  It  is 
thus  that  the  corpulence  that  frequently  at- 
tends such  morbid  states  as  anicmia,  chlorosis, 
haemorrhage,  some  pidmonary  and  cardiac 
diseases,  and  alcoholism,  is  to  be  explained  ; 
since  in  all  these  diseases  the  oxygenising 
power  of  the  blood  is  deficient.  Brieflj',  the 
causes  of  obesity  may  be  grouped  into  tliose 
which  favour  the  assimilation  by,  and  ac- 
cumulation in,  the  tissues  of  fat,  and  those 
which  diminish  the  combustion  of  the  same  ; 
conditions  which  often  co-exist. 

The  fat  of  the  body  in  an  average  male 
adult  constitutes  about  one-twentieth,  and  in 
the  female  rather  more,  of  the  total  weight. 
It  is  not  for  3  i  months  after  the  commence- 
ment of  development  that  the  adipose  tissue 
is  suthciently  dirt'erentiated  to  be  distinguish- 
able ;  it  gradually  increases  in  amount,  being 
considerable  at  birth  and  up  to  puberty,  when 
it  often  diminishes  slightly;  during  maturity 
it  increases,  or  the  reverse,  being  very  vari- 
able in  amount ;  and  during  old  age  it  de- 
creases. During  childhood  the  adipose  tissue 
is  more  evenly  distributed  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  than  in  later  life,  when  fat  tends  rela- 
tively to  diminish  on  the  surface  in  proportion 
as  it  becomes  deeper-seated. 

In  the  three  situations  in  which  the  fat  is 
chiefly  deposited — namely,  the  subcutaneous, 
subserous,  and  intermuscular  connective 
tissue  — there  are  certain  areas  which  are  pre- 
ferred by  it,  as  there  are  others  wdiich  escape. 
^Vhdst  the  abdomen,  buttocks,  breasts,  and 
neck  are  especially  prominent,  the  wrists, 
ankles,  eyelids,  scrotum,  and  penis  are  free 
from  fat.  Beneath  serous  membranes  it  is 
very  unequally  distributed.  Fat  is  never 
seen  beneath  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  the  parietal  peri- 
cardium, or  the  visceral  pleura  ;  whilst  the 
great  omentum,  which  usually  weighs  about 
i  lb.,  may  reach  to  7  or  8  lbs.,  or,  it  is  said, 


even  30  lbs.,  and  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch 
or  more  of  fat  may  be  included  between  the 
layers  of  the  mesentery.  A  considerable 
amount  is  developed  beneath  the  visceral 
pericardium ;  and  under  the  synovial  mem- 
branes fat  may  be  deposited  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  intei'fere  with  the  movements  of 
the  joints.  Adipose  tissue  is  never  found 
within  the  cranial  cavity,  but  may  be  present 
in  large  quantity  in  the  spinal  canal. 

The  ordinary  state  of  the  organs  found  in 
very  corjjulent  people  is,  that  the  lungs  are 
small ;  the  heart  and  the  liver  large,  and  in- 
tiltrated  with  fat,  the  former  having  the 
right  side  dilated  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  or  atrophy  of  the  entire  organ, 
and  the  latter  showing  a  state  of  partial 
cirrhosis  or  the  nutmeg  apjjcarance ;  the 
gall-bladder  containing  only  a  little  pale  bile 
or  mucus  ;  the  stomach  large  and  muscular, 
but  well-developed  and  with  the  intestines 
often  dilated ;  the  kidneys  small,  as  also  the 
spleen  and  lymphatic  glands;  and  the  pan- 
creas largely  developed.  In  extreme  cases 
the  blood  may  contain  four  to  five  times  the 
normal  amount  of  fat,  suthcient  to  give  it  an 
altered  appearance  to  the  naked  eye. 

Like  many  other  conditions  of  disease,  it 
is  impossible  to  define  the  exact  line  at  which 
a  morbid  obesity  may  be  said  to  commence. 
All  degrees  of  corpulence,  indicated  by  such 
terms  as  'stout,'  ciiibonpoint,  &c.,  occur,  to 
which  the  notion  of  disease  is  wholly  inap- 
plicable. Nor,  as  will  be  seen,  can  the  dis- 
turbance of  function  be  taken  in  all  cases  as 
the  measure  of  a  morbid  state,  since  the 
impairment  of  function  is  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  of  fat. 

As  instances  of  extreme  corpulency  the 
following  may  be  quoted  : — 

Daniel  Lambert,  who  at  twenty-three 
years  old  weighed  32  st.,  but  could  walk 
from  \Yoolwich  to  London.  His  subsequent 
maxinuim  weight  reached  to  52  st.  11  lbs. 
Edward  Wright,  44  st.  Dr.  Wardell  records 
the  case  of  a  young  married  woman,  who 
at  eighteen  was  thin  and  delicate,  had  no 
children,  and  lived  well ;  she  died  at  the  age 
of  forty-one;  the  thickness  of  the  subcuta- 
neous fat  on  the  stenuuu  was  4  inches,  and 
midway  between  pelvis  and  umbilicus  8 
inches.  The  heart  weighed  30  oz..  the  liver 
118  oz.,  and  there  were  prolongations  of  fat 
from  the  omentum  1  to  4  inches  long,  as 
thick  as  a  candle.  More  recently  a  woman 
of  Baltimore,  U.S..\.,  was  stated  to  scale 
850  lbs. 

As  illustrations  of  precocious  obesity,  cases 
are  on  record  of  a  girl  weighing  13  st.  at  the 
age  of  twelve  j^ears  ;  of  another  aged  11  j-ears 
weighing  29  st. ;  and  of  a  boy  weighing  8  st. 
12  lbs.  at  three  years.  This  boy  had  three 
teeth  at  birth,  and  twenty-six  at  thirteen 
months  old.  Infants  excessively  fat  at  birth 
usually  fail  to  maintain  their  relative  bulk 
after  weaning. 
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Thus,  in  extreme  cases,  one-half,  or  three- 
fourths  even,  of  the  body-weight  may  be  fat. 

Symptoms. — The  general  ajipearance  of  a 
corpulent  person  scarcely  needs  description. 
The  condition  may  be  associated  either  with 
a  hyperffimic  or  '  fuU-blooded,  or  with  an 
anaemic  state  of  body  (the  haemoglobin  being 
deticient  in  amoimt  rather  than  the  corpuscles 
too  few),  and  it  is  desirable  to  recognise  this 
in  view  of  treatment.  Owing  to  tlie  fatty 
infiltration  of  the  muscular  tissues,  and  the 
degeneration  of  the  fibres,  the  muscular 
energy  is  diminished,  this  being  especially 
noticeable  in  regard  to  the  heart,  tlie  action 
of  which  is  easily  disturbed,  and  palpitation 
is  a  frequent  symptom,  accompanied  by 
dyspncea,  induced  by  slight  exertion.  The 
atfeetion  of  the  voluntary  muscles  manifests 
itself  in  an  uidisposition  to  active  exercise. 
The  digestive  power  is  often  very  well  main- 
tained, and  this  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
excess  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  quahty 
of  food  indulged  in.  Periodical  impairments 
are,  however,  tirequent;  and  pyrosis,  flatulence, 
aud  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  with  offensive 
stools  containing  much  fat,  are  often  trouble- 
some. The  cardiac  sounds  are  usually  feeble 
and  distant,  though  the  reverse  obtains  when 
there  is  a  hypertrophied  ventricle.  The 
pulse  is  very  variable,  full,  or  small  and 
weak,  according  to  the  plethoric  or  feeble 
state  of  the  individual ;  more  or  less  fre- 
quent tlian  normal,  irregular  or  chcrotic, 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  fatty  change  in 
the  heart,  or,  if  of  high  tension,  from  fibrosis 
of  the  arterioles  (see  Heart,  Fatty  Growth 
on).  The  mental  activity  is  uncertain,  and 
many  external  causes  tend  to  modify  it ; 
but  the  temperament  is  proverbially  '  easy- 
going,' indolent,  and  lethargic,  especially 
after  meals,  although  very  frequently  in- 
terrupted by  attacks  of  peevishness  and  irri- 
tability, or  by  unusual  sormaolence  and  quiet. 
Examples,  however,  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual attainments  are  not  unknown  among 
the  corpulent.  The  excretions  are  usually 
copious.  Profuse  sweating  is  induced  by 
slight  exertion,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands  is  abvmdant  and  often 
foetid.  The  urine  is  generally  acid,  often 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  contains  an  ex- 
cess of  uric  acid,  m-ates,  and  frequently  oxa- 
late of  calcium.  Partly  from  chafing,  and 
partly  from  the  excessive  cutaneous  secre- 
tions, intertrigo  and  other  eruptions  are  apt 
to  occiur  in  the  folds  of  the  groin,  below  the 
mammae,  and  in  similar  parts.  The  vessels 
share  in  the  general  malnutrition  of  the 
tissues,  and  atheroma  of  the  arteries  is  often 
found,  whilst  the  veins  become  distended 
and  varicose,  forming  haemorrhoids  and 
varicocele.  Some  oedema  of  the  ankles  is 
also  usual,  and  haemorrhages  from  nose  or 
lungs  are  not  imcommon.  Depending  upon 
these  vascular  changes  are  the  congested 
and  bloated  appearance  of  the  face,  and  the 


liability  to  headaches,  vertigo,  and  giddiness. 
Disturbances  of  sight  and  hearing  are  fre- 
quently noticed  in  fat  people.  Irregularities 
of  menstruation,  which  maj^  be  early  in  ap. 
pearance,  are  frequent.  The  sexual  appetite 
is  frequently  deficient  in  both  sexes,  and 
sterility  is  common  in  women  :  in  man  it  has 
been  attributed  to  the  deposition  of  fat  along 
the  course  of  the  spermatic  vessels,  causing 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  testes,  as  shown  by 
the  scanty  and  inactive  spermatozoa  found 
in  the  semen.  Accumulation  of  fat  around 
the  umbilical  ring  favours  the  occurrence 
of  hernia  in  this  situation,  a  not  uncommon 
event  in  the  corpulent.  The  enormous 
weight  of  the  abdomen  causes  a  constant 
backache  from  painful  overstrain  of  the 
dorsal  muscles. 

The  condition  of  obesity,  like  other  general 
perversions  of  nutrition,  most  distinctly  pre- 
sents other  characteristics  than  the  mere 
signs  and  symptoms  above  enumerated. 
'  Corpulence  is  not  only  a  disease  itself,  but 
the  harbinger  of  others,'  as  Hippocrates 
pointed  out.  There  are  certain  tendencies 
and  liabilities  which  the  state  engenders ; 
and  interciurrent  maladies  come  to  possess 
special  featmes.  Periodically,  the  fat  man 
ails  without  perhaps  any  obvious  cause,  and 
such  ailments  must  be  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  malnutrition  of  the  tissues 
produced  by  the  excess  of  fat.  Among  the 
more  prominent  of  these  affections  is  a 
proneness  to  catarrh  of  the  resphatory  and 
alimentary  mucous  membranes,  and  period- 
ical '  colds '  and  diarrhoeas  are  fi-equent. 
This  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  power  of  self-regulation  of  temperature, 
which  the  body  possesses,  is  diminished  by 
the  thick  layer  of  subcutaneous  fat,  which  is 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  interferes  with 
compensatory  radiation.  At  the  same  time 
the  plethoric  condition,  and  the  enfeebled 
circulation  due  to  the  weak  heart,  tend  to 
the  same  end,  namely,  a  liability  to  conges- 
tion of  the  ill-supported  tissues,  such  as  the 
mucous  membranes,  with  the  results  of  such 
congestion  in  excessive  secretion  and  other 
derangements  of  function. 

The  obese  subject  is  quite  as  liable  to  the 
acute  diseases  as  is  the  thin  man ;  and  these 
maladies  run  in  him  a  singularly  unfavour- 
able course.  The  diminished  power  of  heat- 
radiation  increases  the  pyrexia ;  and  the 
weak  heart  favours  the  establishment  of  the 
adynamic  state.  Such  means  for  lowering 
the  temperature  as  cold  applications  have 
but  little  effect  through  the  thick  fat ;  and 
aconite  is  contra-indicated  by  the  pulse. 
But  since  the  oxidising  process  in  the  corpu- 
lent is  diminished,  the  temperature  in  the 
febrile  state  is  rarely  very  high,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  but  ill  resisted. 

The  effective  agent  in  fat  formation,  namely, 
deficient  oxidation,  also  favours  the  formation 
of  uric    acid,  and   hence   the  fat  are  often 
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pouty.  Saccharine  urine  (a  condition  which, 
whatever  view  be  taken  of  its  pathology,  is 
manifestly  an  expression  of  deticient  oxida- 
tion)—especially  that  form  which  is  met 
with  in  those  advanced  in  life— very  fre- 
quently occurs  in  stout  people,  not  only  in 
an  intermittent  form,  but  constantly  with 
other  symptoms  of  true  diabetes  mellitus.  In 
8-2  of  140  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  observed 
bv  Seejjen,  obesity  preceded  the  glycosuria. 

'  Trogress  and  Prognosis  — The  progress 
of  obesity  is  essentially  chronic,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  tends  to  other  than  increase  of  this 
state.  Extreme  fatness  in  the  very  yomig, 
as  already  stated,  usually  subsides ;  but  the 
obesity  of  advanced  life  never  does,  unless 
any  exhaustive  disease  should  co-exist,  such 
as  cancer  or  diabetes ;  and  the  latter  by  no 
means  produces  then  the  emaciation  that  it 
causes  in  youn^  people.  Obesity  should,  on 
the  whole,  be  regarded  as  a  grave  matter, 
since  very  fat  people  rarely  reach  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  whilst  a  decrease  of  fat  at 
middle  age  in  a  person  hitherto  stout  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

In  obesity,  death  by  syncope  may  result 
from  an  extremely  fatty  heart ;  from  apo- 
plexy, caused  by  rupture  of  an  atheromatous 
vessel  in  the  brain  ;  or  from  acute  pulmonary 
congestion,  with  general  oedema  from  cardiac 
dilatation  ;  whilst  rupture  of  the  heart,  angina 
pectoris,  and  anemia  are  among  the  dangers 
to  which  the  obese  are  liable.  Not  infre- 
quently some  sudden  exertion  has  iiume- 
diately  preceded  the  fatal  end. 

Treatment. — It  is  unnecessary  even  to 
enumerate  the  nostrums  that  a  fanciful  em- 
piricism has  suggested  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  obesity. 

Recognising  that  accumulation  of  fat  is  a 
perversion  of  nutrition,  which,  if  once  estab- 
lished, and  with  a  strong  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, cannot  be  cured,  it  follows  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  prevent  as  far  as 
possible  its  increase,  by  avoidance  of  those 
factors  wliich  pathology  tells  us  are  favour- 
able to  its  development.  The  guides  as  to 
how  far  a  given  plan  may  be  proceeded  with 
are,  first  of  all,  the  age  and  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  especially  as  regards  the  heart's 
power ;  and,  secondly,  the  feelings  and  capa- 
bilitj-  of  the  patient,  as  the  treatment  is  i)ur- 
sued.  Each  case  must  be  treated  according 
to  circumstances,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  are  to  diminish  the 
sources  of  the  fat,  and  to  increase  the  oxygen- 
carrying  power  of  the  blood  and  oxidising 
power  of  the  tissues. 

The  diet  must  be  regulated  in  quantity  and 
quality.  Since  a  healthy  diet  should  consist 
of  certain  proportions  of  nitrogenous,  amyloid, 
and  fatty  principles,  and  since  from  all  these 
three  substances  fat  may  be  formed  in  the 
body,  the  question  arises,  wliich  can  be  most 
advantageously  diminished.  Experience  sup- 
ports our  pathological   knowledge  in  advo- 


cating a  withdrawal  as  far  as  possible  of 
fatty  and  more  especially  starchy  food,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  a  moderate  increase  in  albu- 
minoid matter  is  permitted ;  for  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  the  other  food -stuffs,  proteids 
increase  tissue-change.  It  is  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  systems  of  dietary  for  the  cor- 
pulent are  founded,  the  best  known  of  which 
bears  the  name  of  Banting,  who  for  a  year 
(18(53)  successfully  followed  out  a  plan  laid 
down  for  him  by  Dr.  Harvey,  with  the  result 
of  losing  44  lbs.  in  weight,  and  without  the 
recurrence  of  corpulence  when  ordinary  diet 
was  resumed.  There  are  many  other  cases 
recorded.  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  weighed  32  st., 
reduced  himself  a  third  in  weight,  and  lived 
afterwards  in  good  health  to  the  age  of 
seventy -two  (Dr.  Wadd  on  Corpulence, 
IS'l'I).  Lean  meats,  sweetbread,  lish — ex- 
cept rich  kinds,  such  as  salmon  and  eels — 
clear  soups,  poultry,  game,  eggs,  cheese, 
green  vegetables,  toast,  gluten  bread,  fresh 
fruit,  and  pickles  are  allowable  articles  of 
diet.  An  average  diet  for  an  adult  would  be 
12  oz.  lean  meat,  6  oz.  rusks  or  gluten  bread, 
4  oz.  green  vegetables,  1  oz.  butter,  and  li 
pint  tea.  If  the  normal  daily  requirements 
be  put  at— proteids  130  grammes,  fats  86 
grammes,  and  carbohydrates  380  grammes 
(these  ingredients  being  water-free);  then 
the  Harvey- Banting  diet  may  be  taken  as — 
proteids  170  grammes,  fats  10  grammes, 
carbohydrates  80  grammes.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  regime  be  steadily  adhered  to  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  recurred  to  from 
time  to  time  when  the  weight  shows  signs 
of  increasing.  Several  well-known  modili- 
cations  of  this  diet  have  been  proposed. 
Ebstein's  plan  was  based  on — proteids  100 
grammes,  fats  85  grammes,  carbohydrates 
50  grammes,  with  1,750  grammes  of  fluid, 
being  an  amount  of  jiroteids  much  below  the 
normal,  whilst  the  fats  are  of  the  healthy 
quantity.  The  deficiency  of  proteids  tends  to 
prevent  this  diet  being  pursued  for  long  with- 
out loss  of  strength,  and  it  would  bo  prob- 
ably more  economical  if  rather  less  fat  and 
rather  more  starch  were  allowed.  Oertel's 
system  is  characterised  by  a  marked  restriction 
of  fluids,  the  dry  proteids  being  170  grammes, 
fats  44,  and  carbohydrates  114  grammes.  The 
reader  will  determine  for  himself  how  these 
proportions  of  alimentary  principles  may  be 
distributed  among  various  ordinary  articles 
of  diet.  The  exact  influence  of  an  excess  of 
water  in  tissue- mot nbolism  is  uncertain,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  of 
fat  people  consume  an  excessive  amount  of 
fluid,  of  which  it  may  not  be  forgotten  that 
alcohol  forms  very  frequently  a  considerable 
proportion,  and  on  such  grounds  a  restricted 
intake  might  be  regarded  as  desirable.  But 
wiiilst  cases  of  obesity  associated  with 
aiuemia  may  be  benefited  by  this  treatment, 
it  niu.st  bo  admitted  that  dehydration  is  at- 
tended with  great  risk  in  plethoric  persons, 
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especially  if  the  nitrogenous  food  exceed  or 
even  equal  the  normal  quantity,  since  serious 
disorders  may  result  from  accumulation  in 
the  tissues  of  their  products  of  waste,  from 
lack  of  fluid  to  flush  them  out.  Still  more 
is  this  the  ease  in'  those  extreme  methods  of 
dieting  which  consist  of  a  practically  un- 
limited amount  of  meat  food,  with  complete 
abstinence  from  fats,  starches,  and  sugars ;  and 
with  such  regimen  a  large  allowance  of  hot 
water  is  insisted  on.  This  plan,  known  as 
the  Salisbury  treatment,  has  been  pursued 
in  a  modified  form  by  Mr.  Towers  Smith 
with  considerable  success.  The  fact  is  that 
each  plan  has  its  merits  and  can  claim  suc- 
cessful results,  but  judgment  is  requisite  in 
its  application  to  individual  cases.  All 
methods  compel  a  very  great  decrease  fr-om 
the  normal  of  stai-cbes,  but  on  each  of  the 
other  alimentary  principles  much  diversity 
of  practice  exists.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
too  strongly  insisted  on  that  for  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  nitrogenous  food  the 
kidneys  must  be  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state, 
and  this  should  only  be  permitted  in  con- 
junction with  a  free  exhibition  of  water. 
Alcohol  generally  should  be  avoided,  but 
especially  spirits  and  beer,  which  must  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  except  on  emergency ; 
cider  or  the  light  dry  wines,  both  white  and 
red,  diluted  with  water,  are  less  objectionable. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  sujjposed  to  interfere  with 
tissue-change,  and  therefore  should  be  taken 
spai-ingly ;  and  milk,  fr-om  the  quantity  of 
fat  it  contains,  is  to  some  extent  inadmissible, 
although  a  skim-milk  diet  has  been  proposed. 

Regular  exercise,  within  the  limits  of  the 
patient's  powers,  such  as  riding,  walking, 
rowing,  and  gymnastics,  is  of  great  benefiit 
by  directly  inducing  an  increased  oxidation 
of  tissue,  and  improvmg  the  quality  of  the 
blood,  and  therefore  its  oxygen -carrying 
power.  It  should  form  an  essential  part  of 
every  system  of  treatment,  the  amount  being 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  patient's 
heart.  Cold  bathing,  if  well  borne,  is  of 
advantage  on  similar  grounds.  Free  sweat- 
ing by  Turkish  baths  is  a  useful  adjunct  to 
dietetic  treatment,  unless  the  circulation  be 
enfeebled.  Breatliing  compressed  air,  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  tissue-oxidation, 
has  been  recommended. 

It  is  in  carrying  out  a  system  rather  than 
in  devising  one  that  the  difficulty  occurs. 
The  regularity  and  restraint  prove  irksome 
to  the  patient,  and  are  frequently  broken. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  regimen  and  spare  diet 
of  the  various  spas,  such  as  Carlsbad, 
Marienbad,  Kissingen,  and  Ems  have  great 
advantages,  since  at  such  places,  and  in  sucli 
surroundings,  the  patient  more  readily  and 
willingly  piu-sues  a  given  plan. 

In  the  treatment  of  intercurrent  diseases, 
it  is  essential  to  remember  the  enfeebled 
resisting  power  of  the  patient,  and  the 
frequent  necessity  for  stimulants 
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Among  the  many  drugs  that  have  been 
used  for  obesity  may  be  mentioned  alkalis, 
iron,  and  iodine.  Soap  was  formerly  much 
employed,  as  much  as  three  ounces  being 
given  daily  with  miDc  and  lime  water ;  and 
some  of  the  good  ef:e?ts  of  ihe  various 
'  waters '  are  ascribed  to  their  alkaline  pro- 
perties, especially  the  alkaline  aperients  of 
the  above-mentioned  spas.  Iron  is  an  essen- 
tial in  those  forms  of  corpulence  associated 
with  anaemia,  and  most  satisfactory  results 
follow  its  administration,  as  the  health  im- 
proves and  the  fat  diminishes.  Young  chlo- 
rotic  subjects  benefit  by  this  treatment,  which 
may  be  advantageously  carried  out  at  some 
chalybeate  sj^ring,  such  as  Tunbridge  "WeUs, 
Harrogate,  or  Spa.  The  iodides,  such  as  those 
of  potassium  and  iron,  given  in  large  doses, 
undoubtedly  effect  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  fat,  but  not  always  with  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  health.  So  long  as  this  does 
not  suffer,  and  the  patient  improves,  the  drug 
may  be  persevered  in,  but  it  is  frequently 
very  badly  borne  when  taken  in  quantity. 
The  preparations  of  fucus  vcsiculosus,  the 
basis  of  certain  quack  remedies,  appear  to 
depend  for  tlieir  value  on  the  iodine  contained 
in  them.  Permanganate  of  potassium  has 
been  recommended  on  the  same  grounds 
that  its  use  is  advocated  in  lithsemia  and  in 
glycosuria,  namely,  to  promote  oxidation. 
W.  H.  Allchin. 

OBLADIS,  in  the  Tyrol.  —  Earthy 
saline  waters  and  climatic  health  resort. 

OBSOLESCENT  {obsolesco,  I  grow 
out  of  use). — A  term  applied  to  miliary 
tubercle,  when,  instead  of  undergoing  de- 
structive changes,  it  becomes  dried  up, 
shrunken,  and  hard,  and  thus  remains  inert. 
See  Tubercle. 

OBSTRUCTION  and  OCCLU- 
SION.— Obstruction  and  occlusion  of  the 
different  tubes  and  orifices  of  the  body  are 
mainly  effected  in  three  different  ways :  first, 
by  blocking  of  a  tube  by  its  contents; 
secondly,  by  alteration  in  its  walls;  thirdly, 
hy  pressure  from  without. 

1.  Blocking. — The  first  mode  of  obstruc- 
tion is  met  with  in  most  of  the  tubes  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  produced  in  various  ways. 
The  occluding  mass  may  be  composed  of  the 
normal  contents  of  the  tube ;  of  these  con- 
tents variously  altered ;  or,  lastly,  it  may 
be  some  foreign  substance  introduced  from 
without.  Examples  of  the  first  of  these 
modes  occur  in  the  intestine,  in  cases  of  im- 
pacted faeces  or  intestinal  concretions  ;  in  the 
biliary  and  urinary  passages  from  calculi;  in 
ihe  ducts  of  glands  from  the  products  of 
catarrh  or  inspissated  mucus ;  and  in  the 
blood-vessels  from  deposits  of  fibrin.  Ob- 
struction by  foreign  bodies  may  of  course 
occur  in  all  tubes  in  direct  communication 
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with  the  external  surface,  but  even  internal 
tubes  arc  sometimes  obstnietcil  in  this  miin- 
ner.  As  examples  of  this  may  bo  eited  the 
occasional  obstruction  of  the  bile-ilucts  by 
hydatid  cysts,  or  by  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  ; 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  hydatids ;  of 
capillaries  by  masses  of  bacteria ;  and  of  the 
pulmonary  capillaries  by  air  sucked  in  by  a 
wotmdcd  vein. 

2.  Parietal  Changes.— Obstruction  of 
tubes  fnim  alteration  in  their  walls  is  the 
most  connnon  cause  of  the  various  forms  of 
permanent  stricture,  and  may  arise  from 
many  different  conditions.  First,  in  those 
tubes  wliose  walls  are  muscular,  it  may  be 
the  result  of  spasm.  This  form  of  obstruc- 
tion is  usually  only  of  temporary  duration, 
and  is  probably  not  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  sujiposed  to  take  place  in  the 
urethra  and  the  bile-duct,  but  the  most  im- 
portant instances  of  it  are  met  with  in  the 
respiratory  and  vascular  systems.  In  the 
former  we  have  examples  in  spasmodic 
closure  of  the  glottis,  and  also  in  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  bronchial  tubes  in  spasmodic 
asthma ;  in  the  latter  in  the  obstruction  by 
spasm  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  base  of  the 
brain,  to  which  the  initial  phenomena  of  the  . 
epileptic  seizure  are  ascribed  bj'  some.  To  a 
similar  spasmodic  occlusion  of  the  arterioles 
of  tiie  liiuf^s  Sir  George  Johnson  ascribes 
many  of  the  piienomena  of  cholera.  To  a 
more  prolonged  .spasm  of  the  blood-vessels 
the  gangrene  of  K.aynaud's  disease,  and  that 
produced  by  ergot,  have  been  attributed. 

Obstruction  from  more  permanent  altera- 
tions in  the  walls  of  the  tubes  may  bo  pro- 
duced, first,  by  acute  inflammatory  swelling 
and  a-dema,  and  by  the  formation  of  false 
membranes;  and,  secondly,  by  chronic  in- 
flammatory thickenings  and  cicatricial  con- 
tractions. These  form  the  non-malignant 
permanent  strictures,  as  of  the  urethra, 
ifsophagus,  pylorus,  and  intestines.  Thirdly, 
the  growth  of  some  malignant  or  other  tu- 
mour in  the  walls  of  tubes  may  lead  to  the 
same  result.  This  form  of  stricture  is  espe- 
cially common  in  the  digestive  canal,  from 
the  pharynx  downwards. 

3.  External  Pressure.— Lastly,  obstruc- 
tion and  occlusion  are  often  the  residt  of 
pressure  from  without.  This  pressure  may 
be  exercised  by  a  tumour  of  some  kind,  or  by 
enlargement  of  an  organ,  as,  for  exnmple,  the 
obstruction  of  the  trachea  produced  by  an 
enlarged  thyroid  body.  Or  the  pressure  from 
without  may  be  produced  by  the  efTects  of 
inflammatory  processes  occurring  in  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  We  have  examples  of  this 
in  occlusion  of  the  intestine  by  fibrous  bands, 
and  in  obstruction  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of 
the  kidney  by  tiie  cirrhotic  process.  Other 
examples  of  pressure  from  without,  causing 
obstruction,  occur  in  displacements  of  the 
intestine  in  hernia,  with  which  may  be 
classed  the  v.arious  forms  of  volvulus. 
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Effects. — The  efTects  of  obstruction  and 
occlusion  difVer,  of  course,  according  to  the 
tube  or  orifice  afTectcd.  They  are  in  part 
due  to  the  arrest  of  function  of  the  tube,  and 
in  part  are  purely  medianical.  The  most 
general  mechanical  effect  is  dilatation  of  the 
tube  behind  the  scat  of  the  obstruction,  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  its  contents  {see  Dila- 
tation). \Vhen  these  contents  are  themselves 
irritating,  or  when  the  disturbing  cause  also 
constricts  the  blood-vessels,  ulceration  or 
gangrene  and  perforation  are  liable  to  occur. 
The  other  etVocts  are  mainly  due  to  the  back- 
ward pressure  of  the  accumulation.  In  cases 
where  the  tube  is  the  duct  of  a  gland,  the 
ultimate  effect  is  to  arrest  the  secreting  func- 
tion, and  cause  atrophy  of  its  substance.  This 
is  attended  by  cessation  of  any  further  accu- 
mulation; and  sometimes  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  ])rcvious  accumulation  takes  place, 
and  the  dilated  duct  slirinks  and  becomes 
completely  atrophied.  Examples  of  this 
series  of  changes  occur  not  infrequently  in 
the  ureter  and  kidney.  W.  Cayley. 

OCCUPATION,  etiology  of.— Sec 
Disease,  Causes  of;  and  Public  Health. 

CEDEMA  (ntS/o),  I  swell).— Synox.  :  Fr. 
CEdcme;  Ger.  CEdcm. — A  dropsical  efl'usion 
in  cellular  tissue,  whether  subcutaneous,  sub- 
mucous, subserous,  or  in  the  interstices  of 
organs.     Sec  Dhopsy. 

CESOPHAGUS.Diseasesof.- Synon.: 

Fr.  Maladies  de  I'QSsophage;  Ger.  KranJc- 
hcitcn  dcr  Si)ciscrolire. — The  diseases  of  the 
n-sophagus  may  be  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  (1)  Gi^sophagitis  ;  (2)  Ulceration  ; 
(3)  Dilatation  ;  (4)  Stricture ;  and  (5)  Morbid 
Growths. 

1.  CEJsophagitis. — Definition. — Inflam- 
mation of  the  tt-sophagus. 

/Etiology. —  Inflammation  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, arising  in  its  structures  and  confined  to 
it,  is  an  affection  of  rare  occurrence ;  or  it 
may  be  that  it  offers  so  few  marked  symptoms 
that  but  small  attention  is  paid  to  it,  and  it 
never  comes  before  the  physician.  But  by 
no  means  uncommon  is  the  extension  of  in- 
flammation to  the  ODso])hagus  from  neighbour- 
ing structures.  Tims,  a  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  throat  and  fauces  may  pass  down 
the  oesophagus.  In  children  thrush  has  been 
seen  to  extend  into  the  gullet,  setting  up  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammation ;  and  the 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  diphtheria 
and  croup.  Where  organic  disease  of  this 
tube  exists,  a  certain  amount  of  inflamma- 
tion is  liable  to  be  set  up.  But  by  far  the 
most  common  causes  of  acute  oesophagitis  are 
the  ingestion  of  irritating  or  corrosive  sub- 
stances, such  as  boiling  water,  alkalis,  or 
acids  ;  and  mechanical  injury  from  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  bodies. 

Symptoms. — Somewhere  in  the  line  of  the 
oesophagus,  pain,  varying  in  intensity,  of  a 
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btLrning  or  lanckating  character,  is  com- 
plained of,  at  times  so  severe  as  to  induce 
vomiting.  This  pain  is  rendered  intensely 
acute  by  all  attempts  at  swallowing.  Even 
the  passage  of  the  saliva  is  sufficient  to  set  it 
up,  and  hence  it'  is  that  this  fluid  is  seen 
dribbling  from  the  mouth  of  the  child  who  is 
the  subject  of  this  disorder.  Thirst  is  a  usual 
accompaniment  of  wsophagitis  ;  hut  rather 
than  endure  the  agony  of  swallowing  fluids, 
the  individual  will  put  from  him  all  fluids, 
however  bland.  If  the  attendant  insist  upon 
an  effort  being  made  to  swallow  some  susten- 
ance, most  usually  this  is  speedily  rejected, 
accompanied  with  much  viscid  mucus,  flakes 
of  lymph,  membranous  shreds,  and  sometimes 
blood  or  pus.  The  amount  of  fever  and  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  in  jiroportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  inflannnation. 

PRacNOSis. — If  simple,  acute  oesophagitis 
usually  terminates  in  resolution,  and  some- 
what speedily.  If  it  be  due  to  the  passage 
of  acrid  or  hot  substances,  ulceration  of  the 
oesophagus  may  result ;  or  simply  a  perma- 
nent thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  tube, 
whereby  its  calibre  is  reduced,  and  stricture 
is  the  result. 

Treatment. — It  is  best  to  abstain  from  all 
attempts  to  give  nourishment  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  nutritive  ene- 
mata  till  the  acuteness  of  the  affection  has 
passed.  Ice  may,  however,  be  given  to  the 
patient  to  suck,  if  it  prove  agreeable  to  him. 
For  the  relief  of  the  pain  warm  poultices 
may  be  applied  externally,  or  ojuate  fomenta- 
tions ;  cocaine  lozenges,  ^  gr.  in  each,  may  be 
sucked.  Opium  may  be  administered  either 
by  enema,  or  subcutaneously.  The  state  of 
the  bowels  nnist  be  attended  to. 

2.  Ulceration. — ^Etiology.— This  affec- 
tion, as  we  have  already  seen,  may  arise  as 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  irritatmg  fluids 
through  the  oesophagus.  More  commonly  it 
is  brought  about  by  the  swallowing  of  certain 
pointed  or  angular  bodies  which  stick  in  the 
gullet,  and  cannot  be  dislodged ;  or  which, 
before  their  removal,  have  eroded  the  mucous 
membrane  and  produced  ulceration.  Simple 
ulcer  and  perforating  ulcer  of  the  oesophagus 
have  also  been  described ;  they  are  similar  to 
those  which  are  observed  in  the  stomacl],but 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Symptoms. — These  are  similar  to  the  pheno- 
mena described  under  oesophagitis,  only  the 
pain  is  more  localised,  and  is  more  generally 
referred  to  a  circumscribed  spot  between  the 
scapula;  in  the  back,  at  the  top  of  the  sternum, 
or  in  the  prscordia.  The  same  difficulty  in 
swallowing  is  experienced,  and,  on  account 
of  the  slowness  of  the  ulcerated  surface  to 
heal,  is  much  more  protracted,  so  that  the 
patient  emaciates  rapidly,  and  death  from 
starvation  has  even  been  known  to  occur. 
Hgemorrhage  occurring  in  the  act  of  vomiting 
or  expectoration  is  highly  suggestive  of  ulcer. 
In  the  perforating  variety  a  communication 


may  be  established  between  the  oesophagus 
and  one  of  the  bronchi — more  likely  the  left, 
the  pleura,  or  the  pericardium.  A\iscultation 
may  reveal  a  change  of  tone  in  the  sound  of 
the  swallow,  it  being  more  dead  in  quality 
than  in  health.  The  bolus  swallowed  seems 
also  as  if  it  were  diminished  in  bulk,  but 
much  elongated,  so  that  it  takes  longer  to 
pass  the  ulcerated  spot  than  it  does  at  any 
other  portion  of  the  tube. 

Prognosis.— This  must  be  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  ulcer,  but  it  is  always  serious. 

Treatment. — Not  much  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  medicinal  treatment.  The  pa- 
tient's strength  must  be  sustained  by  the  liberal 
use  of  generous  diet  if  he  can  swallow,  or  by 
nutrient  enemata.  It  may  be  possible  to 
pass  into  the  stomach  a  smaD-sized  oesopha- 
geal tube  (catheter  No.  15)  and  thereby  intro- 
duce plenty  of  nourishment.  Stimixlants  will 
also  njost  likely  be  called  for.  Ice  may  be 
freely  allowed.  Local  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  tannic  acid,  carbonate  of  bismuth, 
borax,  cocaine,  and  other  agents,  by  means  of 
bougies,  has  been  advised. 

3.  Dilatation. — Dilatation  may  affect  the 
oesophagus  in  its  entire  length,  but  more 
commonly  involves  merely  a  portion  of  the 
tube,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  tesophagus,  which  in  almost 
every  case  precedes  this  condition.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  sacs  are  met  with  in  the  walls  of 
the  canal,  which  communicate  with  it.  These 
diverticida  are  usually  formed  by  the  disten- 
sion of  all  the  coats  of  the  oesophagus,  but 
sometimes  by  the  mucous  membrane  alone 
becoming  dilated,  and  pushed  between  the 
other  coats.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to 
this  condition,  in  addition  to  stricture,  are 
the  lodgment  of  some  foreign  body  in  the 
i  walls  of  the  oesophagus  (this  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  origins  of  the  diverticula),  and 
paralysis  of  the  walls  induced  by  chronic 
inflammation. 

Symptoms. — These  are  not  marked.  If  the 
dilatation  be  idiopathic,  and  involve  the  whole 
length  of  the  tube,  nothing  very  abnormal 
will  be  present  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
this  condition.  If  it  be  secondary,  dependent 
upon  stricture,  then,  in  addition  to  the 
symptoms  described  under  that  head,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  food,  after  it  has 
been  swallowed,  is  much  longer  retained  than 
formerly.  There  is  also  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  fulness,  which  may  sometimes  be 
perceptible  to  vision,  at  the  point  above  the 
stricture,  and  this  is  accompanied  bj-  regurgi- 
tation of  the  food  into  the  mouth,  initiating 
in  this  way  a  habit  of  chronic  rumination  ;  or 
there  is  experienced  a  desire  to  relieve  the 
sensation  by  vomiting,  which  sooner  or  later 
occurs,  spontaneously  or  induced  by  the  pa- 
tient himself,  and  affords  great  and  immediate 
comfort.  In  the  case  of  diverticula,  when  of 
some  size,  the  symptoms  are  very  similar  to 
those  above  described.     In  addition,  it  may 
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be  noticptl  that  a  very  bad  odoiir  is  Riven  off 
from  tiie  mouth  of  the  i)iitient,  due  to'  the 
retention  nnd  decomposition  of  the  food  in 
tlieso  pouches.  Accordinj;  to  their  site,  tu- 
mours, viirjinj^  in  size  as  tlie  in(li\  idiitil  has 
more  or  less  bitely  been  psirtukin^  of  food, 
may  be  observed.  These  may  sometimes 
interfere  witli  respiration,  deghitition,  or  cir- 
culation. Auscuhation  in  the  case  of  simple 
dilatation  indicates  that  no  obstruction  to  tlie 
passage  of  the  bolus  exists,  and  there  is  no 
prolongation  of  the  time  it  takes  to  pass  into 
the  stomach.  But  an  alteration  in  the  vif^onr 
of  tlie  peristaltic  action  is  observed.  There 
is  a  deliciency  or  entire  loss  of  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  nniscles,  and  the  fjradual  trans- 
mission of  the  bolus  onwards  is  no  lon<;er 
heard,  but  it  appears  to  run  or  drop  at  once 
into  the  stomach.  It  is  gcnerallj-  believed 
that  men  are  more  subject  to  this  affection 
than  women ;  and  it  is  met  with  in  the 
decline  of  life. 

Trkatmext. — Treatment  is  of  no  avail  for 
simple  dUatation  of  the  iKsophagus,  except 
to  remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  and  to  treat 
symptoms.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of 
diverticida,  see  Memoir  by  Mr.  Bntlin,  Eoyal 
Med.-Chir.  Traim.  vol.  Ixxvi.  18U3. 

4.  Stricture. — This  affection  may  be  the 
result  of  eitlier  of  the  two  tirst-named  dis- 
orders ;  or  of  a  changed  condition  of  the  walls 
of  the  oesophagus,  bi-ought  about  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new-growth,  such  as  cancer,  or 
syphilis.  Further,  contraction  of  the  a-so- 
phagus  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
tumour  or  other  gi-owth  pressing  upon,  and  so 
narrowing  its  calibre.  Or,  finally,  it  may  be 
simply  functional,  giving  rise  to  temporary 
obstruction, known  as  njtaum  [oesophagismus) 
and  functional  paralysis  of  the  cesophagiis. 

Symptoms. —  Orgavic  stricture  of  the  oeso- 
phagus may  have  existed  for  some  time  before 
the  gravity  of  the  complaint  is  realised,  be- 
cause the  sjinptoms  develop  themselves  only 
gradually.  The  most  noticeable  is  the  dith- 
culty  in  swallowing.  At  first  this  may  be 
merely  occasional,  and  only  perceived  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  pass  a  tolerably  large 
bolus  down  the  gullet ;  but  gi-adually  the 
difficulty  increases,  and  it  is  now  not  only 
confined  to  the  attemj)t  to  swallow  solids, 
however  finely  masticated,  but  semi-solids 
give  rise  to  a  sensation  as  if  the  food  never 
passed  a  certain  point,  this  pomt  being  usu- 
ally referred  to  the  manubrium  stemi,  where 
the  stricture  is  situated.  If  the  patient,  by 
dint  of  resolution  and  perseverance,  over- 
come the  difliculty  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
swallow  some  food,  the  first  morsel  passed 
being  always  the  greatest  trial,  it  may  be 
retained  for  a  time,  but  is  ultimately  rejected. 
This  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  food  swallowed 
increases  to  such  an  extent,  that  all  aliment 
is  regurgitated,  rather  than  vomited.  The 
rejected  matter  consists  of  the  food,  little 
altered,  mixed   with   mucus,   or   sometimes 


with  a  little  blood  and  pus.  The  reaction 
is  always  alkaline.  Finally  the  dys])hagia 
becomes   so  marked  that  even  the  attenifit 

I  to  swallow  liquids  is  given  up  as  hopeless. 
Coincident  with  the  advance  of  tliis  dys- 
phagia does  the  emaciation  progress ;  the 
abdomen  falls  in  ;  nnd  the  patient  dies  from 
starvation.  The  passage  of  a  bougie  will 
definitelj^  settle  any  doubt  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  organic  stricture,  besides  afford- 
ing information  as  to  its  site,  extent,  and 
form ;  but  the  operation  must  not  be  per- 
formed without  due  consideration,  as  it  has 
happened  that  an  unrecognised  aneurysm  has 
been  accidentally  ruptured  by  the  passage  of 
an  instrument.  Auscultation  will  also  aid 
in  the  diagnosis.  It  will  reveal  the  same 
slowing  of  the  passage  of  the  bolus  already 
referred  to,  and  the  same  elongation  of  it. 
In  addition,  if  the  stricture  be  very  narrow, 
then  the  food  will  be  heard  to  pass  through 
it  with  difficulty  and  witli  a  creaking  sound  ; 
while  if  it  be  narrower  still,  particularly  if 
the  food  be  fluid,  '  it  eddies  as  it  were  in  a 
funnel,  w'ith  a  prolonged  resonant  gurgle,'  as 
described  by  Dr.  Allbutt. 

Spasmodic    stricture    of    the    oesophagus 

t  (which  is  merely  a  temporary  clonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat)  differs  fi-om  the 
organic  form  in  tlie  suddenness  with  which 
the  dysphagia  comes  on ;  its  paroxysmal 
nature  ;  its  not  infrequently  being  but  one 
of  the  many  symptoms  of  hysteria;  its 
occurrence  in  young  anaemic  females,  or 
hyjiochrondriacalmen;  and  though  dyspcjisia 
may  be  complained  of,  and  even  prove  an 
exciting  cause,  still  emaciation  does  not  exist. 
The  point  where  the  impediment  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food  is  experienced  is  usually  at 

•  the  ujiper  part  of  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx. 

'  Occasionally  pain  is  coinjilaincd  of  on 
attempting  to  swallow,  and  food  taken  is 
sometimes  ejected.  But  the  spasm  soon 
yields,  and  food  finds  it  way  into  the  stomach. 
The  difliculty  in  swallowing  is  much  increased 
by  the  attempt  being  witnessed  by  sjTnpathis- 
iug  friends,  and  a  stern  command  to  cease 
from  such  frivolous  efforts  often  succeeds,  to 
a  surprising  degi-ee,  in  overcoming  the  dys- 
phagia. On  introducing  a  bougie,  it  will  of 
course  be  stopped  if  the  spasm  exists  at  the 
moment ;  but  gentle,  careful,  continuous 
pressure  will  ultimately  cause  the  spasm  to 
give  way,  and  thus  its  true  nature  will  be 
revealed. 

Pkognosis. — The  prognosis  in  cases  of  real 
organic  .stricture  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
always  grave.  If  it  be  due  to  cancerous 
growth,  then  it  must  necessarily  be  most 
unfavourable.  Spasmodic  stricture  is  very 
hopeful. 

Trkatment. —  The  treatment  appertains 
more  to  the  domain  of  surgery  than  of  medi- 
cine. In  the  case  of  organic  stricture,  the 
frequent  passage  of  bougies  of  varying  size 
often  proves  valuable,  except  in  the  case  of 
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cancer,  when  it  should  never  be  attempted. 
Diet  must  be  attended  to,  the  siate  of  the 
stomach  looked  to,  and  dyspeptic  indications 
combated.  If  food  cannot  be  swallowed,  a 
small  catheter  may  be  introduced  through 
the  stricture,  and  the  patient  fed  by  the 
stomach-pump ;  or  nutrient  enemata  may  be 
administered.  For  the  spasmodic  variety, 
the  general  system  must  be  treated,  tonics 
prescribed,  and  the  usual  anti-hysterical 
remedies  ordered. 

5.  Morbid  Growths. — By  far  the  most 
common  form  of  growth  in  the  oesophagus  is 
cancer.  Occasionally  fibroid  tumonrs  are  seen, 
either  as  such,  or  as  polj'pi,  situated  about 
the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  carci- 
nomatous, the  growth  may  be  any  of  the 
usual  varieties  of  cancer,  but  most  commonly 
it  is  the  pavement-cell  epithelioma  which 
invades  this  organ.  It  will  occasionally  be 
found  to  affect  the  upper  third,  much  more 
commonly  the  lower  third,  and  very  rarely 
the  middle  of  the  gullet.  It  commences  in 
the  submucous  tissue,  speedily  involving  the 
other  coats  of  the  tube.  From  this  it  may 
extend  to  other  organs,  and  perforation  of 
the  trachea,  bronchi,  aorta,  or  pericardium 
may  take  place. 

Symptoms. — Confining  the  attention  to 
cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  this  disease  may 
well  be  suspected  if,  in  an  individual  above 
middle  age,  gradually  increasing  dysphagia 
be  complained  of;  if  symptoms  of  stricture 
be  pronounced ;  if  pain  be  experienced, 
especially  of  a  lancinating  character,  about 
the  spine  and  shoulder-blades  ;  if  nausea  and 
retching  be  observed,  together  with  irritating 
cough,  and  occasional  hiccough ;  if  the 
patient  continue-  to  emaciate,  and  present 
the  dirty  greenish-yellow  complexion  com- 
mon in  cancerous  cachexia,  together  with 
enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  ;  and  most 
certainly  shall  we  be  confirmed  in  our 
liagnosis  if,  on  examination  of  the  vomited 
matters,  cancer-cells  or  nests  of  epithehal 
cells  be  seen. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  of  the  worst 
description.  The  patient  gradually  becomes 
exhausted,  and  dies  of  inanition. 

Treatment. — Treatment  can  be  merely 
palliative.  It  consists  in  relieving  the  pain 
by  anodynes  ;  and  endeavouring  to  sustain 
the  patient's  strength  as  Ions'  as  possible, 
most  successfully  by  the  use  of  peptonised 
nutrient  enemata.  To  prolong  life,  the  aid 
of  the  surgeon  may  be  called  in,  either  to 
dilate  the  strictiu-e  by  catheters,  or  to  per- 
form gastrostomy.  Qilsophagotomy  will 
j)robably  be  out  of  the  question. 

Claud  Muirhead. 

CESTRUS  (oiVpo?,  a  gadfly).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  (Estrc ;  Ger.  Bremse.  —  A  genus  of 
dipterous  insects,  called  gadflies,  the  larvae 
of  which,  vulgarly  known  as  maggots  or  bots, 
live  parasitically  in  man  and  animals.     The 
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ordinary  human  bot,  CEstrus  horninis,  is  of 
rare  occurrence  in  England,  but  is  not  infre- 
quently met  with  in  warm  countries,  espe- 
cially in  South  America.  The  larva  of  the 
gadfly  of  the  ox,  CEstrus  hovis,  also  occasion- 
ally attacks  man. 

True  maggots  and  other  bot-like  larvae  are 
occasionally  encountered  in  medical  practice. 
The  late  Dr.  Livingstone,  when  in  Africa, 
was  attacked  in  the  leg  by  a  small  bot-like 
larva,  which  Dr.  Kirk  removed  by  incision. 
The  specimen  is  now  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England. 

OEYNHAUSEN,   or    REHME,    in 

Germany. — Gaseous  thermal  salt  waters. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

OPEN,  in  Hungary.  —  Sulphated 
waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

OIDIUM  ALBICANS.  —  Synon.  : 
Saccharoviyces  mycoderma  ;  Mycoderma 
vini  (Grawitz). — A  vegetable  parasite,  asso- 
ciated with  thrush.    See  Mouth,  Diseases  of. 

OINOMANIA  (oti/o$-,  wine  ;  and  fiavla, 
madness). — A  synonym  for  dipsomania.  See 
Dipsomania. 

OLD  AGE,  Signs  of.— -See  Senility. 

OLFACTORY      NERVE,     Morbid 

Conditions  of. — The  principal  morbid  con- 
ditions that  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
nerve  of  smell  are  the  following :  (1)  Hyper- 
aesthesia;  (2)  Subjective  Sensations  of  Smell; 

(3)  Perversion   of  the  Sense  of  Smell ;  and 

(4)  Olfactory  Anaesthesia. 

1.  Olfactory  Hypergesthesia. — Synon.  : 
Hyperosmia. 

Definition. — Increased  sensitiveness  of 
the  olfactory  nerve. 

^^tiolooy  and  Symptoms. — This  condition 
is  seen  in  the  increased  nervous  sensibility 
which  results  from  chronic  debilitating  ill- 
ness. It  occurs  also  in  hysteria,  in  which 
remarkable,  almost  animal,  acuteness  of  the 
sense  is  sometimes  present,  so  that  not  only 
objects  but  persons  have  been  discriminated 
by  this  means.  In  insanity  the  same  con- 
dition is  sometimes  met  with.  It  is  usually 
associated  with,  and  has  to  be  distinguished 
from,  an  altered  appreciation  of  odours,  shown 
in  the  abnormal  enjoyment  of  or  disgu'st  at 
the  odours  which  are  recognised  with  natural 
or  preternatural  acuteness. 

Treatment. — The  condition  rarely  calls 
for  special  treatment. 

2.  Subjective  Sensations  of  Smell.— 
Subjective  sensations  of  smell  occur  from 
central  disease,  or  from  irritation  of  the 
nerve  of  smell.  In  the  insane,  olfactory 
hallucinations  occur,  though  less  commonly 
than  those  of  the  visual  or  auditory  sense. 
Schlager  met  with  them  in  five  cases  out  of 
six  hundred.  In  epilepsy  subjective  sensa- 
tions of  smell  occur  as  occasional  prodromata 
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of  fits,  ami  the  disease  in  these  cases  probably 
involves  tho  olfiictory  centre  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  teniporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  It  was 
so  in  a  case  of  tumour  recorded  by  Sander. 
Irritation  of  tho  nerve,  from  meningeal  dis- 
ease or  injnry,  also,  in  rare  cases,  causes 
olfactory  hyperiesthesia.  Persistent  disagree- 
able smells  are  occasionally  complained  of 
after  influenza.  Sir  Ridiard  Quain  has  re- 
corded an  inreresting  case  of  perityphlitis,  in 
wliirh  an  apparently  subjective  sensation  of 
a  foul  odour  was  persistently  complained  of 
by  the  patient,  until  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  abscess,  when  the  supposed  smeU 
,  completely  disappeared. 
I  3.  Perversion  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. 

SvNOX. :  Tarosmia. —  This  is  a  rare  condition 
which  occasionally  results  from  irritation  of 
the  nerve  or  central  organ.  In  a  case  re- 
corded by  Legg,  some  time  after  an  injury  to 
the  head  all  substances  '  tasted '  of  gas  or 
paratHne,  and  there  was  marked  diminution 
in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

4.  Olfactory  Anaesthesia.  —  Syxov.  : 
Auosnua. 

Dkfin'ition. — Loss  or  diminution  of  the 
'.ense  of  smell. 

.Etiology.  —  The  causes  may  be  local 
changes  in  the  organ  of  smell ;  disease  of  the 
nerve  ;  or  disease  of  the  centre. 

(a)  Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned 
the  following :  (1)  Acute  and  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane,  the  latter 
causing  thickening— a  condition  sometimes 
|)roduced  by  excessive  snutT-taking.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  cases  follow  severe  and  pro- 
longed catarrh,  and  are  due  purely  to  the 
local  effect  on  the  tissues  through  whicli  the 
olfactory  nerve-endings  are  stinmlated.  (2) 
Dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in 
eases  of  destruction  of  the  external  nose 
(Notta),  or  in  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
(3)  Occlusion  of  the  passage  by  polypus,  pre- 
venting the  access  of  air  to  the  olfactory 
region.  (4)  Impaired  access  of  air  conse- 
quent on  facial  paralysis.  The  loss  of  the 
power  of  dilating  and  keeping  expanded  the 
nostril  prevents  a  due  quantity  of  air  being 
drawn  through  the  nasal  passage  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  loss  of  power  of  compressing  the 
nostril  in  '  snithug  '  prevents  the  air  being 
directed  into  the  olfactory  region,  (o)  In 
rare  cases  loss  of  pigment  in  the  nose,  con- 
sequent on  general  loss  of  picrment,  has 
appeared  the  cause  of  loss  of  smell. 

(b)  Damnrje  to  the  olfactory  nerve  may 
result  from  injury  or  disease.  It  is  not  an 
nnconunon  result  of  l)lows  or  falls  upon  the 
head,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these  cases 
the  delicate  olfactory  nerves  are  lacerated  as 
they  pass  through  the  bone,  or  may  even  be 
torn  from  the  bidb  {see  Nose,  Diseases  of). 
The  bulb,  or  tract,  may  also  suffer  in  adja- 
cent disease,  as  tumour,  abscess,  caries  of 
the  bone,  and  meningeal  changes,  especially 
syphilitic.    Spontaneous  attophy  of  the  olfac- 
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tory  bulbs  occasionally  occurs  in  old  age,  and 
has  been  met  with  in  yovniger  persons,  and 
(rarely)  in  tabes  dorsalis.  Excessive  stimu- 
lation of  the  nerve  by  a  very  powerful  odour 
has  been  followed  by  anosmia. 

(e)  In  ccrthral  disease  the  sense  of  smellis 
sometimes  lost.  It  may  be  impaired  in  so- 
called  functional  disease,  as  in  hysteria,  and 
in  degenerative  disease,  as  paralytic  dementia. 
It  is  occasionally  lost  in  organic  disease  in- 
volving the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 
Unilateral  anosmia  lias  been  met  with  in 
cases  of  aphasia  (Hughlings  .Jackson),  an 
association  which  is  explained  by  the  passage 
of  the  external  root  of  the  olfactory  ner\e 
past  the  island  of  Iteil  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Together  with 
the  other  .special  senses,  loss  of  smell  has 
been  observed  on  the  side  opposite  to  a  lesion 
near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  internal 
capsule  in  the  opposite  hemisphere. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  olfactory 
nerves  are  sometimes  congenitally  absent. 

Symptoms. — The  evidence  of  anosmia  is 
the  loss  of  the  perception  of  odours  and 
flavours — the  former  term  being  applied  to 
tho  sensation  when  its  cause  enters  by 
the  anterior  nares,  the  latter  when  it  enters 
by  the  posterior  nares  and  the  sensation  is 
blended  with  that  of  taste.  It  is  generally 
imagined  that  flavours  are  tasted,  and  hence 
those  who  are  suffering  only  from  anosmia 
are  said  to  have  lost  smell  and  taste.  The 
loss  of  tlie  olfactory  sensation  may  be  partial 
or  complete,  according  to  the  extent  of  in- 
volvement of  the  nerves.  In  some  cases, 
especially  of  traumatic  origin,  the  ability  to 
perceive  one  or  two  odoiu-s  may  be  unim- 
paired, no  others  being  recognised.  It  may 
be  lost  on  both  sides,  when  due  to  degenera- 
tive changes ;  or  on  one  side  only,  from  local 
changes  or  injury  or  brain-disease.  When 
due  to  organic  brain-disease,  it  is  generally 
lost  on  the  side  of  the  cerebral  lesion.  Uni- 
lateral loss,  in  hysterical  hemianassthesia. 
occurs  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hemisphere 
which  is  in  a  state  of  partial  inhibition ;  and 
a  similar  loss,  with  that  of  the  other  special 
senses,  has  been  met  with  in  rare  cases  of 
organic  disease. 

DiAfixosis. — The  diagnosis  presents  little 
difliculty.  In  examination,  care  must  be 
taken  to  employ  only  substances — as  aroma- 
tic oils,  &c. — which  atl'ect  the  olfactory  ner\  e. 
and  not  acrid  substances,  as  ammonia  an<l 
acetic  acid,  which  stimulate  also  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Progkosis.— The  prognosis  in  anosmia  is 
favourable  when  it  is  due  to  a  local  cause 
which  has  existed  but  a  short  time,  or  in 
wliich  its  cause  (such  as  obstruction  from  a 
polypus)  can  be  removed.  Prolonged  changes 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  seldom 
pass  away  sufficiently  to  permit  restoration 
of  smell ;  and  whenever  there  is  reason  to 
suspect   injury   or   disease  of  the   olfactory 
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nerve  or  centre,  recovery  is  very  improbable. 
Hence  traumatic  loss  of  smell,  which  has  con- 
tinued for  some  months,  will  certainly  persist. 
Treatment.  —  Anosmia,  as  a  symptom, 
rarely  calls  for  treatment,  which  should  be 
directed  to  its  cause.  Sometimes  local 
stimulation  is  of  service ;  and  occasionally 
counter-irritation,  by  blisters  to  the  neck, 
has  appeared  to  assist  recoverj'.  In  hyste- 
rical cases  faradisation  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  has  been  recommended ;  but  the 
olfactory  nerve  itself  is  not  accessible  to  elec- 
trical stimulation.  The  chief  therapeutical 
measures  are  those  for  the  treatment  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane.  See  Nose,  Diseases 

of.  W.  E.  GOWERS. 

OLIGEMIA  (oX('yoy,  small ;  and  alfia, 
blood). — Deficiency  of  the  total  amount  of 
blood  in  the  body.  See  Blood,  Morbid  Con- 
ditions of. 

OMAGRA  {Sifios,  the  shoulder ;  and 
(lypn,  a  seizure). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Omagre  ;  Ger. 
Schultergicht. — A  name  for  gout  in  the 
shoulder.     See  Gout. 

OMENTUM,  Diseases  of.—See  Peri- 
toneum, Diseases  of. 

ONANISM  (Onan).— A  synonym  for 
masturbation.     See  Masturbation. 

ONYCHIA  (o:v|,  the  nail).— An  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 
See  Nails,  Diseases  of. 

ONYCHOGRYPHOSIS  (Uv^,  the 
nail;  and  ypvrros,  cmvid). — This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  curvature  of  tha  nails ;  and,  more 
particularly,  to  the  oblique  elevation  of  the 
nails  from  their  matrix  by  the  accumulation 
beneath  them  of  crude  cell-substance,  which 
forms  a  kind  of  wedge,  and  crumbles  away 
upon  desiccation.     See  Nails,  Diseases  of. 

ONYCHOMYCOSIS  (oVt-l,  the  nail; 
and  /jLVKTji,  a  fungus). — Parasitic  disease  of 
the  nails.  See  Tinea  Tricophytina  ;  Favus  ; 
and  Nails,  Diseases  of. 

OPHTHALMIA  (o(^(9aX;xdr,  the  eye).— 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Ophihalmie  ;  Ger.  Ophthahnia. 
A  general  term  which  might  be  used  to  ex- 
press any  morbid  condition  of  the  eye,  but 
which  is  restricted  by  custom  to  the  forms 
of  inflammation  which  originate  in  the 
superficial  structures  of  the  organ,  such  as 
the  varieties  of  conjunctivitis,  or  the  phlyc- 
tenulffi  which  sometimes  appear  upon  the 
cornea  and  may  give  rise  to  shallow  ulcers. 
Thus  we  have  mention  by  authors  of  infan- 
tile, catarrhal,  contagious,  'purulent,  and 
strumous  or  plihjctcmdar,  ophthalmia.  See 
Eye,  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

OPHTHALMITIS  (o(/)^aX/i.o9,the  eye). 
Synon.:  Panophthalmitis;  Fr.  02)htlialmite; 
Ger.  Ajigenenteundung. — A  term  which  has 
been  used  to  express  inflammation  affecting 
the  whole  of  the  structures  of  the  eyeball, 
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superficial  as  well  as  deep.  Such  a  condition 
is  most  frequently  seen  after  operations  upon 
the  e3e,  and  was  described  by  the  late  Dr. 
Jacob  as  eyehallitis !  See  Eye,  and  its 
Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE  {o^ea\fx6i,  the 
eye  ;  and  aKoirtoy,  I  examine). — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Ojjhthalmoscope ;  Ger.  Augensjncgel. 

The  ophthalmoscope  is  an  instrument  for 
lighting  up  the  interior  of  the  eye,  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  contained  structures 
clearly  visible. 

Description. — The  first  ojjhthalmoscope 
was  invented  about  1847,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Babbage,  who  laid  it  aside  because 
an  ojihthalmic  surgeon  to  whom  he  showed 
it,  and  who  failed  to  perceive  its  probable 
utility,  afforded  him  no  encouragement.  In 
1851  another  form  of  the  instrument  was  in- 
vented by  Helmholtz ;  but,  in  1852,  Babbage's 
original  form  was  re-invented  by  Kuete,  and 
this,  with  a  few  unimportant  modifications, 
has  ever  since  held  its  groimd  in  practice. 
It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  slightly  concave 
mirror,  with  a  small  central  perforation  ;  or, 
if  the  mirror  be  of  silvered  glass,  with  the 
silvering  removed  froin  a  small  circle  in  the 
centre.  A  mirror  the  size  of  a  shilling  is 
large  enough  for  most  practical  purposes,  and 
a  central  aperture  of  not  more  than  2  or  3 
millimetres  in  diameter  is  better  than  a 
larger  one.  The  mirror  may  be  attached  to 
a  handle  of  any  proportions  preferred  by  the 
owner,  or  may  be  left  without  one ;  but  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  certam  auxiliary 
convex  and  concave  lenses,  the  uses  of  which 
will  be  presently  explained.  The  focal  length 
of  the  mirror  is  usually  about  8  inches. 

Method  of  Use. — In  order  to  learn  the 
use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  begimier  will 
do  well  to  avail  himself  of  a  contrivance 
called  Perrin's  artificial  eye,  or  of  one  of  the 
more  elaborate  forms  of  it  designed  by  Lan- 
dolt  and  by  Frost.  The  instrument  essen- 
tially consists  of  a  small  hollow  sphere  of 
metal,  to  represent  the  eye,  closed  in  front 
by  a  lens,  which  can  be  changed  at  pleasure, 
and  behind  by  a  door  for  the  insertion  of 
pictures  of  various  healthy  and  diseased 
conditions  of  the  retina.  When  an  artificial 
eye  is  not  available,  the  learner  should  take 
the  patient  into  an  obscurely  lighted  room, 
and  should  stand  or  sit  facing  him,  with  the 
two  heads  upon  the  same  level.  A  gas  or 
oil  flame  —preferably,  from  its  greater  steadi- 
ness and  superior  illumination,  that  of  an 
argand  burner — is  then  placed  iipon  the  same 
level  as  the  eye  which  is  to  be  examined,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  head,  and  a  little  behind 
it,  so  that  no  direct  light  shall  fall  upon  the 
cornea.  The  observer,  commencing  with  his 
face  exactly  opposite  that  of  the  patient,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  distant  from  it,  places 
the  back  of  the  ophthalmoscope  mirror 
against  his  eye,  using  preferably  that  which 
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is  opposite  to  the  eye  to  be  examined,  the 
risht  ove  for  the  patient's  left,  and  vice  versa. 
Tlie  patient  is  directed  to  look  as  if  at  a 
distant  object,  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ob- 
server which  is  most  remote  from  the  eye 
under  inspection,  thus  looking  over  the  ob- 
server's left  shoulder  when  the  ri<,'ht  eye  is 
being  examined.  In  this  position,  the  ob- 
served eye  is  turned  a  little  towards  the 
nose ;  and  the  optic  nerve-entrance,  which 
is  somewhat  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  posterior 
pole,  is  brought  opposite  to  the  pupil.  Look- 
ing through  the  mirror-aperture,  tlie  observer 
directs  the  light  of  tlie  tlame,  reflected  from 
the  polished  surl'acc,  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  falls  into  the  pupil  of  t-he  observed  eye  ; 
and  this  light,  returning  from  the  eye,  reaches 
him  through  the  perforation.  It  exhibits 
the  cavity  of  the  eye  illuminated,  but,  as  a 
rule,  shows  no  objects,  but  only  the  pupil  as 
a  reddish  or  yellowish  circle.  In  order  to 
see  the  contained  structures,  two  methods 
are  employed,  the  indirect  and  the  direct ; 
the  former  of  which  gives  the  better  general 
view  of  the  fundus,  the  latter  the  greater 
facilities  for  studying  the  condition  of  single 
points  on  the  nerve  or  on  the  retinal  surface. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  conversant 
with  both,  and  to  use  one  or  both  as  circum- 
stan.;es  may  require. 

Indirect  Method. — In  using  the  indirect 
method,  the  observer  takes  a  biconvex  lens, 
of  about  two  inches  focal  length,  and  holds 
it  with  his  free  hand  m  the  track  of  the  re- 
turning light,  and  at  about  two  inches  from 
the  eye  of  the  patient.  The  rays  of  light, 
thus  rendered  convergent,  become  united 
into  an  aerial  inverted  image  of  the  fundus 
of  ihe  eye,  which  image,  and  not  the  fundus 
itself,  will  be  the  object  of  vision  to  the  ob- 
server. The  position  of  the  image  is  in  the 
focal  plane  of  the  lens,  on  the  side  next  the 
spectator;  and,  in  order  to  see  it  clearly, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  have  the  observing 
eye  in  the  track  of  the  returning  rays,  and 
at  the  right  distance  from  the  image  ;  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  with  a  two-inch  lens, 
will  be  four  inches  or  more  nearer  to  the 
observer  than  the  eye  of  the  patient.  The 
whole  art  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope  for 
the  indirect  method  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  moving  the  ej-e  to  and  fro  upon  the  line 
of  sight  until  the  right  distance  is  attained, 
without  moving  it  laterally  so  as  to  get  out 
of  the  track  of  the  rays,  and  without  losing 
the  illumination.  As  soon  as  a  vessel,  or 
any  other  defined  object,  is  seen,  the  observer 
knows  that  his  distance  is  correct,  and  he 
then  causes  the  patient  to  change  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eye  until  every  part  of  its  fundus 
has  come  successively  into  view.  The  image, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  inverted  in  every 
particular :  its  nasal  side  representmg  the 
temporal  side  of  the  retina,  and  its  upper 
portion  the  lower  portion  of  the  retina.  In 
first  attempts  to  use  the"  ophthalmoscope  it 


is  desirable  to  have  the  pupil  of  the  observed 
eye  dilated  by  atroi)ine  or  duboisine,  but,  after 
dexterity  has  been  attained,  the  dilatation 
may  in  most  cases  bo  omitted.  The  details 
of  the  retinal  image  are  sometimes  more  or 
less  obscured  by  an  image  or  images  of  the 
liunp-flame  ;  of  which  there  may  be  two,  one 
formed  by  the  anterior  and  one  by  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lens.  These  images  are 
only  sources  of  embarrassment  when  the  lens 
is  held  vertically,  and  may  be  displaced  and 
put  out  of  sight  by  giving  it  a  small  degree 
of  obliquity.  A  bright  image  of  the  mirror 
itself  upon  the  retina,  showing  the  central 
perforation  as  a  dark  spot,  is  sometimes 
troublesome  to  beginners ;  and  it  is  said  that 
this  image  has  even  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  the  optic  nerve.  The  blackness  and  sharp 
defiiiition  of  the  perforation  should  render 
such  a  mistake  impossible ;  and  the  image 
may  readily  be  displaced  by  a  slight  altera- 
tion of  the  angle  at  which  the  mirror  is  held. 

In  order  to  magnify  the  inverted  image, 
and  to  increase  its  brightness  by  bringing 
the  mirror  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  patient, 
a  convex  lens  may  be  placed  behind  the 
mirror  for  the  obser\er  to  look  through. 
Something  of  this  kind  is  always  necessary 
for  observers  who  have  reached  the  period 
of  life  at  which  spectacles  are  required  for 
reading ;  and  it  is  advantageous  to  all  per- 
sons. The  writer's  practice  is  to  use  a  lens 
of  about  seven  inches  focal  length  in  this 
manner;  and  there  is  thus  obtained  an 
image  which  for  many  piu'poses  is  as  good 
as  that  afforded  bj-  the  direct  method.  With 
such  a  lens,  the  eye  of  the  observer  can  be 
onlj'  seven  inches  from  the  image,  and,  as 
this  will  be  formed  four  inches  in  front  of 
the  eye  of  the  patient,  it  follows  that  the  two 
faces  will  be  only  eleven  inches  apart.  At 
this  comparatively  small  distance,  the  illu- 
mination of  the  fundus  of  the  observed  eye, 
which  is  afforded  by  a  good  mirror,  is  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. 

Direct  Method. — In  the  direct  method,  the 
observer  does  not  apply  any  intervening  glass 
between  the  mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  patient, 
but  comes  as  close  to  the  latter  as  possible, 
and  looks,  not  at  an  aerial  optical  image,  but 
at  the  actual  fundus  itself,  magnified  by  its 
own  crystalline  lens.  It  is  only  when  the 
eyes  of  both  observer  and  patient  are  of 
normal  refraction,  or  emmetropic,  that  this 
can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  lens,  which 
when  re(iuired  is  most  conveniently  placed 
behind  tlie  mirror.  The  lens  employed  for 
this  purpose  must  be  such  as  to  correct  the 
sum  of  the  error  of  refraction  of  both  the 
eyes ;  and  must  therefore  be  concave  when 
this  error  is  on  the  side  of  myopia,  convex 
when  it  is  on  the  side  of  hj-permetropia.  An 
observer  who  is  short- sighted  will  begin  his 
investigation  with  a  concave  lens  behind  his 
mirror,  which  corrects  his  owti  short  sight ; 
and  he  will  add  to  or  diminish  the  power  of 
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this  lens  to  meet  any  dogree  of  ametropia 
which  the  observed  eye  may  present  in  addi- 
tion to,  or  in  diminution  of,  his  own.  In 
order  to  faciUtate  the  required  changes,  all 
necessary  lenses  are  now  usually  mounted 
upon  a  revolving  disc  placed  behind  the 
mirror,  and  so  arranged  that  each  one  of 
them  can  be  brought  in  turn  before  the  aper- 
ture. In  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  forms 
of  instrument,  that  of  Dr.  Loring  of  New 
York,  the  mirror  itself  is  made  to  turn  upon 
pivots  in  a  vertical  line  independently  ot  the 
disc  of  lenses,  so  that  the  correcting  lens 
receives  no  obliquity  from  the  position  of 
the  mirror.  This  contrivance  is  valuable  in 
some  cases,  especially  when  a  correcting  lens 
of  high  power  is  required,  because  such  a 
lens,  if  held  obliquely,  is  liable  to  produce 
some  distortion  of  the  objects  seen  through 
it.  In  using  the  revolving  disc,  a  normal- 
Fighted  observer  commences  with  no  lens 
behind  the  aperture  ;  and,  if  he  then  obtains 
clear  definition,  he  knows  that  the  eye  into 
which  he  is  looking  is  normal-sighted  also, 
or  at  most  is  only  in  a  slight  degree  hyper- 
metropic. If,  on  the  contrary,  he  does  not 
obtain  a  clear  image,  he  knows  that  the  eye 
into  which  he  is  looking,  unless  the  trans- 
parency of  its  media  be  impaired,  is  not 
normal-sighted,  but  that  it  is  either  myoijic, 
or  hypermetropic  in  a  somewliat  high  degree. 
Keeping  the  fundus  in  view,  he  causes  the 
disc  to  revolve  until  a  lens  comes  over  the 
aperture  which  renders  the  picture  distinct ; 
and  he  has  then  only  to  see  the  number  and 
kind  of  the  lens  in  order  to  know  the  degree 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  defect  of  refrac- 
tion. In  many  cases  it  is  even  possible  to 
prescribe  spectacles,  as  the  result  of  such  an 
examination,  with  a  very  fair  degree  of  cor- 
rectness and  success.  But  the  chief  iise  of 
the  direct  method,  especially  in  the  applica- 
tions of  the  ophthalmoscope  as  an  instrument 
of  diagnosis  in  general  medicine,  is  to  scru- 
tinize, as  already  stated,  some  portion  of  the 
fundus  of  the  eye  which  lias  been  shown,  by 
the  indirect  method,  to  require  more  minute 
examination  than  that  method  will  itself 
permit  the  observer  to  accomplish. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances. — In  order 
to  mterpret  ophthalmoscopic  appearances, 
and  to  distinguish  physiological  variations 
from  pathological  changes,  it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  anatomy 
of  the  structiu'es  which  are,  or  may  be,  ren- 
dered visible,  and  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  each  other.  The  fundus  of  the  eye 
is  composed  of  several  layers,  the  more 
anterior  of  which  commonly  conceal  the  pos- 
terior ;  and  conceal  them  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  the  former  are  rendered  more 
transparent  by  malformation  or  disease,  the 
latter  are  brought  into  view. 

1.  Sclerotic. — Commencing  with  the  pos- 
terior layer,  it  consists  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  sclerotic,  a  smooth  and  shining  white 


surface,  which  is  ordinarily  entirely  concealed 
by  the  pigmentation  of  the  choroid  and  of 
the  posterior  or  epithelial  layer  of  the  retina. 
The  sclerotic  is  naturally  visible,  as  a  g^'ueral 
white  background  to  a  vascular  network,  in 
cases  of  albinism,  in  which  the  natural  pig- 
ment of  the  eye  is  congenitally  absent,  or  in 
some  very  fair  persons,  who  are  not  albinos, 
but  whose  eyes  are  very  sparingly  pigmented. 
It  is  rendered  visible  in  patches,  as  a  result 
of  malformation  or  disease,  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  exposed  by  a  fissure  through  the  choroid, 
such  as  generally  accompanies  colohoma 
iridis ;  in  cases  in  which  the  choroid  has 
suffered  atrophy  as  a  result  of  antecedent 
haemorrhage  or  inflammation;  and  in  the 
immediate  neighbom-hood  of  the  optic  discs, 
in  the  so-called  crescents  of  choroidal  atrophy 
which  are  so  often  associated  with  high  de- 
grees of  myopia.  The  whiteness  of  an  exposed 
sclerotic  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
an  opaque  white  deposit  m  the  choroid  or  in 
the  retina,  by  many  small  physical  characters, 
such  as  the  relation  of  the  borders  of  the 
whiteness  to  the  neighbouring  tissues  and 
vessels,  which  will  show  the  one  to  be  the 
result  of  the  removal,  the  other  of  the  addi- 
tion, of  material.  The  most  conspicuous  white 
deposits  are  those  associated  with  albuminuria 
or  diabetes  mellitus,  with  syphilitic  retinitis, 
and  with  the  first  stages  of  retinal  glioma.  In 
all  these  the  deposits  manifestly  cover  and 
conceal  vessels,  which  may  be  seen  to  emerge 
from  beneath  them ;  while  in  complete  atrophy 
of  portions  of  the  choroid,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  a  few  remains  of  dwindled  vessels,  and 
other  shreds  of  choroidal  tissue,  rendered  un- 
usually conspicuous  by  their  white  back- 
ground, and  manifestly  situated  in  a  plane 
anterior  to  it. 

2.  Choroid. — The  next  layer  from  behind 
forwards  is  the  choroid,  which  is  essentiallj^ 
a  vascular  network,  containing  more  or  less 
pigment  in  the  intervals  between  the  vessels. 
In  very  fair  eyes,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
choroid  may  allow  the  general  wliiteness  of 
the  sclerotic  to  shine  through ;  but,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  it  conceals  the  latter 
entirely.  In  like  manner,  the  actual  struc- 
ture of  the  choroid  is  itself  usually  concealed 
by  the  pigment  in  the  epithelial  layer  of  the 
retina  ;  and  the  choroid  generally  only  plays 
the  part  of  a  red  background,  varying  up  to 
dark  chocolate  colour  in  very  dark  eyes, 
and  exhibiting  neither  structure  nor  vessels. 
"When  the  retinal  epithelium  is  scantily  pig- 
mented, as  occurs  in  light  eyes,  the  larger 
choroidal  vessels  may  be  seen  through  the 
retina;  and  they  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  proper  to  this  structure  by  their 
different  arrangement ;  the  vessels  of  the 
retina  being  arborescent,  whilst  those  of  the 
choroid  are  either  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  or  arranged  in  more  or  less  diamond- 
shajied  reticulations.  When  both  sets  are 
visible  together,  moreover,  the  vessels  of  the 
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retina  will  be  clearly  seen  to  be  in  a  plane 
anterior  to  that  of  the  vessels  of  the  choroid, 
anil  a  variety  of  minute  dilTorences  of  colour 
and  aspect  will  suilice  to  show  that  the  two 
sets  form  parts  of  different  circulatorj"  sys- 
tems. 

3.  Retina. — The  retina  itself  is  formed  of 
several  layers,  the  deepest  of  which  contains 
tlie  perceptive  elements,  or  the  rods  and 
cones  of  the  so-called  Jacob's  membrane.  In 
front  of  the  perceptive  elements  there  ai'e 
t;anglionic  and  fjranular  layers,  subservient 
to  the  functions  or  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
rods  and  cones ;  and,  in  front  of  these  again, 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  containing  and 
supporting  the  conducting  fibres,  which  are 
ultimately  massed  together  in  the  trunk  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  which  convey  impres- 
sions from  the  retina  to  the  brain.  The  fibre 
layer  and  its  connective  tissue  are  necessarily 
thickest  in  the  immediate  neighboiu'hood  of 
the  optic  nerve,  and  thcj*  thin  otf  towards  the 
peripheral  parts  of  the  retina ;  whilst  all  but 
the  perceptive  elements  are  wholly  wanting 
over  a  small  circle  or  depression  at  the  pos- 
terior axis  of  the  eyeball,  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  nerve,  and  known  as  the  '  j-ellow 
spot,'  with  its  fovea  centralis.  The  central 
artery  of  the  retina  enters  the  eye  in  the 
trunk  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  central  vein 
emerges  in  the  same  manner,  the  circulation 
between  the  two  being  almost  a  closed  one, 
Bave  for  a  few  very  small  and  insignificant 
anastomoses  of  the  terminal  vessels,  some  at 
the  nerve-entrance  itself,  others  in  the  ciliary 
region.  The  retinal  blood-vessels  are  chiefiy 
lodged  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  fibre 
layer,  and  only  small  twigs  dip  down  into 
the  deeper  retinal  tissues.  The  arteries  and 
arterioles  divide,  and  the  veinlets  and  veins 
unite,  in  an  arborescent  fashion ;  and  the  two 
sets  of  vessels  are  readily  distinguished  apart 
by  the  larger  calibre  and  deeper  colour  of 
those  which  carry  venous  blood.  At  the 
nerve-entrance,  both  sets  bend  at  a  right 
angle,  or  nearly  so,  in  order  to  pass  fi-oni  the 
axis  of  the  nerve-trunk  into  the  plane  of  the 
retina,  or  vice  versa. 

Between  the  rods  and  cones  of  Jacob's 
membrane,  and  the  anterior  or  capillary 
layer  of  the  choroid,  there  is  a  sheet  of  pave- 
ment-epitlielium,  the  cells  of  which  contain  a 
larger  or  smaller  quantity  of  pigment.  This 
epithelial  layer  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
part  of  the  choroid,  but  more  recent  histo- 
logists  refer  it  to  the  retina.  \Vhen  full  of 
pigment,  it  forms  an  opaque  screen,  by  which 
the  choroid  is  concealed  from  view,  and 
against  which  the  delicate  retinal  structures, 
especially  near  tlie  nerve,  may  become  appa- 
rent as  a  thin,  almost  pellucid  film,  in  which 
blood-vessels  ramify.  In  the  eyes  of  fair 
people,  with  only  scanty  pigmentation,  the 
epithelium  neither  comjjletely  conceals  the 
choroid,  nor  does  it  tlurow;  up  the  retina  with 
anything  like  the  same  distinctness,  so  that 


the  retinal  blood-vessels  are  clearly  seen,  but 
not  the  structure  which  supports  them.  When 
the  pavement-epithelium  has  been  removed, 
either  by  disease  or  by  senile  changes,  the 
choroidal  tissues  become  conspicuous. 

4.  Optic  Nerve. — The  general  aspect  of  tlie 
optic  nerve  varies  greatly,  within  limits  de- 
fined bj^  differences  in  the  degree  of  its  caj)il- 
lary  vascularity,  by  the  effects  of  contrast 
arising  from  the  degree  of  pigmentation  of 
the  surrounding  parts,  and  by  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  structures  of  whicli  it  is 
composed.  The  aperture  in  the  sclerotic,  by 
which  the  nerve  enters  the  ej^e,  is  closed  by 
a  cribriform  plate  of  condensed  connective 
tissue,  the  lataina  cribrosa ;  and  the  fibres 
normally  leave  their  sheaths  on  the  outer  side 
of  this  lamina,  onl\'  the  axis-cylinders  passing 
through  its  perforations.  The  combined  axis- 
cylinders  constitute  a  mass  the  whiteness  of 
which  is  subdued  rather  than  glistening,  and 
which  derives  a  certain  amoimt  of  reddish, 
roseate,  or  pink  colour  from  the  capillary 
vessels  by  which  it  is  permeated.  The  axis- 
cj'linders,  like  the  vessels,  bend  round  as  thej' 
pass  from  their  original  direction  into  that  of 
the  retinal  surface;  and,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  they  leave  a  central  depression  in 
the  nerve-disc  as  they  separate,  a  depression 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  glistening  white- 
ness of  the  lamina  cribrosa  is  visible,  and 
which  has  been  called  the  poms  opticus.  In 
other  instances,  this  central  depression  does 
not  exist,  but  the  axis-cylinders  are  gathered 
chietly  towards  one  side  of  the  nerve-entrance, 
and  the  lamina  is  visible  laterallj-  instead  of 
centrally.  The  size  of  the  piorus  opticus  is 
verj'  variable,  insomuch  that  sometimes, 
when  it  constitutes  quite  a  large  central  de- 
pression, it  is  described  as  congenital  or 
physiological  excavation  of  the  nerve.  This 
congenital  excavation  is  always  readily  dis- 
tinguishable fi-om  the  excavation  produced 
by  the  pressure  consequent  upon  excess  of 
internal  tension ;  because  the  former  never, 
and  the  latter  always,  extends  to  the  extreme 
margin  of  the  nerve.  In  other  words,  the 
congenital  excavation,  however  large  and  re- 
markable, is  always  surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
nerve-tissue;  while  the  morbid  excavation 
always  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  opening 
in  the  sclerotic.  The  position  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  nerve-entrance  is  also  another 
variable  fiictor,  since  they  are  sometimes 
nearly  central,  and  at  others  are  seen  to  pass 
into  or  out  of  the  nerve-tissue  close  to  its 
margin.  In  a  few  cases,  moreover,  the  axis- 
cylinders  at  some  portion  or  portions  of  the 
circumference  carry  their  sheaths  for  a  short 
distance  into  the  retina ;  and  the  nerve  is 
then  surrounded  by  white  glistening  pro- 
cesses, with  brush-like  terminations.  Some- 
times, again,  the  margin  of  the  opening  in 
the  choroid  is  richly  pigmented,  and  the 
nerve  is  surrounded  with  a  ring,  or  bordered 
by  a  crescent,  of  chocolate  or  black  colour. 
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5.  Fundus  as  a  Whole.  —  The  general 
appearance  of  the  healthy  fundus  oculi  may 
be  summed  up  somewhat  in  the  foUowinw 
way :  The  background  seen  in  the  inverted 
image  ranges  in.  colour  from  an  almost 
chocolate  tint  in  very  dark  peojjle  or  in  the 
dark  races,  to  a  closely  woven  reticulation 
of  vessels  carrying  red  blood,  and  affording 
indications  of  the  white  sclerotic  lying  be- 
hind them.  lu  light  ej'es,  the  retina  itself 
is  invisible ;  but  in  dark  eyes  its  thickest 
portion  appears  as  a  delicate  film,  which 
has  been  compared  to  moistened  tissue-paper, 
over  the  portion  of  the  field  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  the  optic  nerve.  Except  in 
very  hght  eyes,  the  vessels  of  the  choroid 
are  not  individually  visible,  being  concealed 
by  the  pigmentation  of  the  pavement-eiii- 
thelium ;  and,  when  visible,  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable by  their  parallel  direction,  and 
by  the  absence  of  branches.  The  vessels 
of  the  retina  are  always  clearly  visible,  and 
may  be  traced  along  their  numerous  arbores- 
cent ramifications  to  twigs  of  extreme  fine- 
ness. The  arteries  are  smaller  and  brighter 
than  the  veins,  and  often  present  tlie  appear- 
ance of  a  white  line  runnmg  along  the  axis 
of  the  vessel,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  translu- 
cent red  tube,  carrymg  a  white  fluid.  The 
veins,  larger  and  darker  tlian  the  arteries, 
seldom  display  the  white  line.  The  vessels 
pass  off  the  optic  disc  on  all  sides,  but  make 
bold  curves  which  carry  them  clear  of  the 
region  of  the  yellow  spot.  In  the  close 
vicinity  of  the  disc,  the  vessels  are  some- 
times attended  by  fine  white  threads,  pur- 
suing the  same  general  course  with  them, 
and  which  are  apparently  coarser  portions 
of  the  connective  tissue  by  which  they  are 
sustained.  The  optic  disc,  or  termination 
of  the  ojitic  nerve  itself,  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  in  the  ophthalmoscopic  image, 
stands  out  boldly  against  its  surroundings, 
and  presents  a  general  colour-effect  which 
depends  partly  upon  the  richness  of  its 
capillary  blood-sup[)ly,  and  partly  upon  the 
greater  or  less  degi'ee  of  pigmentation  of 
the  tissues  around  it.  Over  part  of  its  sur- 
face, generally  in  or  near  the  centre,  but 
sometimes  laterally,  it  displays  the  whiter 
colour  of  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  the 
mottling  of  its  perforations  for  the  passage 
of  the  nerve-fibres.  It  is  often  bordered, 
either  entirely  or  partially,  by  a  line  of  dark 
pigment  situated  at  the  margin  of  the 
choroidal  opening;  and  it  often  exhibits 
also  a  fine  white  line  at  its  margin,  which 
is  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  sclerotic, 
seen  through  the  semi-transparent  nerve- 
tissue.  The  vessels  pass  over  its  margin 
without  deviation  or  cliange  of  plane.  The 
apparent  size  and  shape  of  the  disc  depend 
much  upon  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  As 
seen  in  the  inverted  image,  it  appears  com- 
paratively small  in  a  myopic  eye,  and  large 
in  a  hypermetropic ;  while,  in  cases  of  astig- 


matism, it  is  distorted  into  the  appearance 
of  an  oval.  In  the  same  way,  the  refraction 
modifies  the  apparent  actual,  but  not  the 
relative  calibre  of  the  vessels.  In  the  my- 
opic eye  the  vessels  appear  of  small  diameter, 
and  in  the  hypermetropic  they  appear  of 
large  diameter ;  so  that  no  conclusions  about 
their  actual  size  can  be  drawn  unt;il  the 
state  of  refraction  has  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  fact  that  the  veins  are  relatively 
larger  or  smaller  than  usual,  when  compared 
with  the  arteries,  is,  of  course,  not  influenced 
by  refraction,  except  that,  in  a  hyperme- 
troi)ic  eye,  such  a  difference  would  be  more 
conspicuous  than  in  a  myopic,  by  reason  of 
the  more  magnified  image  produced  by  the 
optical  conditions  of  the  media. 

6.  Circulation. — In  a  general  way,  the 
blood-currents  in  the  vessels  of  the  retina 
are  continuous  and  uninterrupted ;  but  any 
hindrance  to  the  entrance  of  blood  may  be 
attended  by  pulsation,  first  in  tlie  vems  and 
subsequently  in  the  arteries.  Such  hin- 
drance may  arise  from  disordered  action  of 
the  heart,  as  in  eases  of  insufficiency  of  the 
aortic  valves;  from  disease  of  the  coats  of 
the  arteries ;  or  from  increased  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  fluids  already  occupying  the 
cavity  of  the  eyeball.  The  venous  pulse  de- 
pends vipon  an  arrest  of  the  outflow  through 
tlie  veins  by  the  pressure  of  the  entering 
arterial  current ;  which,  at  the  acme  of  the 
pulse-wave,  has  force  enough  to  push  back 
the  venous  current  when  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  both.  Hence,  in  the  venous 
pulse,  the  vessels  empty  themselves  in  a 
direction  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  towards 
its  periphery,  and  refill  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  ordinary  cause  of  venous  pulse 
is  increased  tension  or  fulness  within  the 
eyeball,  so  that  it  is  among  the  early  symp- 
toms of  glaucoma ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  in  which  no 
excess  of  tension  is  to  be  discovered  either 
by  touch  or  by  symptoms,  and  in  which  the 
eyes  appear  to  be  healthy.  In  the  arterial 
pulse,  the  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  blood, 
or  rather  the  disturbance  of  the  balance  be- 
tween the  propulsive  and  the  resisting  forces, 
must  be  considerable ;  and  the  course  of 
events  is  that  the  arterial  current  can  only 
make  its  way  into  the  eye  at  the  acme  of 
the  pulse-wave,  during  which  the  arteries 
fill  from  the  centre  of  the  disc  to  its  peri- 
phery, to  collapse  again  as  soon  as  the  im- 
pulse of  the  systole  diminishes.  In  such  a 
condition,  the  impediment  to  the  entrance 
of  arterial  blood  is  sufficient  to  imperil  the 
nutrition  of  the  nerve-tissue ;  and  the  writer 
has  seen  at  least  one  case  of  partial  nerve- 
atrophy,  attended  with  arterial  pulsation, 
for  which  no  other  cause  than  excessive 
arterial  tension  could  be  assigned.  Arterial 
pulse  is  probably  always  present  in  advanced 
stages  of  glaucoma ;  but  by  the  time  it  ie 
produced,  the  fundus  is  usually  obscured  or 
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reiulereJ  invisible  by  otlier  changes.  Apart 
from  glaucoma,  its  most  frequent  cause  is 
aorlic  regurgitation ;  and  in  this  form  the 
eye  does  not  sutler,  except  together  with 
other  parts  of  the  organism. 

7.  Oj)lic  Neuritis  and  Atrophy.  —  The 
morbid  apiiearances  seen  with  the  ophthal- 
mo.scope,  and  interesting  to  the  physician, 
are  chielly  tlioso  which  point  to  the  existence 
of  some  diathesis,  or  to  the  presence  of  dis- 
ease in  other  organs.  Swelling  of  the  intra- 
ocular extremity  of  the  optic  nerve,  with 
obliteration  of  its  margins  and  obstruction  to 
its  vessels,  occurs  in  many  forms  of  intra- 
cranial disease,  especially  in  connexion  with 
intracranial  tumour,  and  is  often  followed  b}' 
atrophj'and  blindness  when  life  is  sutticiently 
prolonged.  The  most  interesting  characteris- 
tic of  these  cases  is  that,  since  the  swelling 
afifects  only  the  connective-tissue  layer,  which 
is  absent  o\er  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot, 
there  is  commonly  no  diminution  of  the 
acuteness  of  central  vision  until  the  atrophic 
changes  have  commenced ;  by  which  time, 
in  many  instances,  the  primary  swelling  has 
passed  away.  Hence,  for  many  years,  there 
existed  great  uncertainty  about  the  cause  of 
the  atrophy,  and  this  uncertainty  was  only 
removed  when  pliysicians  began  to  examine 
the  fundus  oculi  in  all  cerebral  cases,  without 
regard  to  the  state  of  sight.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  intra-ocular  changes  were  apt  to 
remain  undiscovered  in  their  primary  stage, 
and  until  commencing  impairment  of  vision 
produced  resort  to  an  ophthalmologist,  fol- 
lowed by  an  ophthalmoscopic  exammation  in 
due  course ;  and  then  the  atrophy  was  often 
attributed  to  many  fancifid  causes,  among 
which  the  smoking  of  tobacco  held  a  pro- 
minent place.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  tobacco  is  never  injurious  to  the  optic 
nerves,  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  that  the 
majority  of  the  instances  of  atropliy  once 
attributed  to  its  influence  were,  in  reality, 
due  to  a  totally  ditferent  cause.  The  changes 
associated  with  intracranial  diseases  will  be 
found   described   in   a   special   article.      See 
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8.  'Albuminuric  lietinitis.'  —  Very  fre- 
quently in  albuminuria,  and  occasionally  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  the  fundus  of  the  eye  be- 
comes studded  over  with  spots  or  patches  of 
a  glistenmg  white  colour,  which  are  probably 
due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  retina,  and  which  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  scattered  haemorrhages.  The 
blood,  in  these  instances,  is  usually  effused 
into  the  fibre-layer,  and,  following  the  course 
of  the  fibres,  becomes  spread  out  into  some- 
what striated  spots,  with  brush-like  termina- 
tions. Every  case  in  wliich  either  the  white 
patches  or  the  ha>morrhages,  or  both,  are 
detected  by  the  ophthalmoscope,  wliether  with 
or  without  impairment  of  sight,  calls  for  a 
careful  examination  of  the  urine,  and  renders 
it  proper  to  follow  mainly  the  indications  of 


treatment  which  such  an  examination  may 
alTord. 

9.  Hccmorrhagcs.  —  Without  the  white 
patches,  ha3morrhagea  may  occur  in  the  re- 
tina under  various  conditions.  Sometimes 
they  are  distinctly  arterial,  in  which  case 
they  are  generally  small  in  absolute  amount, 
and  may  often  be  traced  to  some  manifest 
point  of  rupture  in  the  vessel  from  which 
they  have  occurred.  These  htemorrhages 
seldom  produce  extreme  impairment  of  vision, 
although  they  are  usually  discovered  on  ac- 
count of  some  degree  of  impairment;  and 
their  chief  importance  is  derived  from  the 
warning  they  may  give  of  a  state  of  brittle- 
ness  of  the  arteries,  and  of  a  consequent 
liability  to  similar  bleedings  elsewhere,  as  m 
the  brain.  They  call  for  all  the  precautions 
whicli  such  a  state  woidd  suggest,  as  for  the 
consumption  of  a  diminished  quantity  of  fluid, 
and  for  tlie  avoidance  of  constipation  and  of 
all  violent  bodily  efforts. 

Hx'uiorrhages  which  are  distinctly  venous 
occur  not  infrequently  in  coimexion  with  the 
disturbances  of  circulation  which  arc  inci- 
dental to  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
function,  or  to  the  irregularities  by  which 
cessation  is  preceded.  The  blood  may  pro- 
ceed from  comparatively  large  veins,  in  which 
case  it  often  forms  a  layer  immediately  be- 
neath the  memhrana  limitans  of  the  retina, 
causing  great  temporary  impairment  of  sight, 
or  even  total  blindness ;  and  yet,  in  many 
cases,  being  quickly  absorbed  without  perma- 
nent injury.  In  other  instances  it  may  pro- 
ceed from  smaller  and  deep-lying  veinlets,  in 
which  case  the  effusion  will  usually  bo  situ- 
ated in  the  fibre-layer,  and  will  be  moulded, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  fibres,  into  what  have  been 
described  as  '  Hame-shaped  '  hasraorrhages. 
These  are  generally  multiple,  and  usually 
cause  an  impairment  of  function,  which  is 
decided  although  not  total,  and  is  often 
permanent.  The  flame-shaped  haemorrhages 
are  said  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  occur  prefer- 
ably in  persons  of  gouty  diathesis,  and  he 
holds  the  same  doctrine  with  regard  to  a  less 
common  form,  of  which  some  remarkable 
examples  have  been  observed  by  himself,  and 
by  Mr.  Eales  of  Birmingham.  In  these  cases, 
the  subjects  were  young  males,  of  constipated 
habit,  and  in  many  instances  of  gouty  family 
history.  The  bleedings  were  large  in  amount, 
so  as  to  penetrate  into  the  vitreous  body  and 
to  cause  for  a  time  total  loss  of  sight,  and 
were  frequently  recurrent.  To  what  extent 
they  were  duo  to  deficient  plasticity  of  the 
blood,  to  abnormal  friability  of  the  vessels,  to 
variations  in  vaso-motor  tension,  or  to  the 
witlulrawal  of  external  support  from  the  ves- 
sels by  diminished  tension  within  the  eyeball 
itself,  is  at  present  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  such  cases, 
and  of  retinal  hajinorrhages  generally,  must 
resolve  itself  into  that  of  the  constitutional 
conditions  with  which    they   are  associated 
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The  only  special  indications,  as  regartls  the 
eye,  will  be  the  enforcement  of  functional 
rest,  and  the  maintenance  of  an  elevated 
position  of  the  head  during  sleep.  In  cases 
connected  with  th,e  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
function,  the  absorption  of  the  effused  blood 
often  appears  to  be  promoted  by  the  careful 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
should  usually  be  combined  with  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  or  with  some  other  suitable 
tonic,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
maintain  a  moderately  relaxed  condition  of 
the  bowels.  Even  apart  from  the  injurious 
effects  likely  to  be  produced  by  straming, 
constipation  appears  to  predispose  to  hsemor- 
rhage. 

10.  Enibolism  of  the  Central  Artcri/. — • 
Sudden  loss  of  vision  is  sometimes  occasioned 
by  the  plugging  of  the  central  retinal  artery 
by  an  embolus.  This  is  especially  to  be  sus- 
pected in  cases  of  known  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  the  condition  is  readily  re- 
cognisable with  the  ophthalmoscope.  The 
retinal  veins  are  visually  somewhat  dilated, 
but  their  contained  blood  is  broken  up  into 
irregular  portions,  in  which  an  uncertain  or 
wavering  movement  may  sometimes  be  de- 
tected. The  arteries  are  either  obliterated, 
or  so  dwindled  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The 
comiective  tissue  of  the  retina  rapidly  be- 
comes cloudy  and  opaque,  so  that  the  general 
surface  of  the  fundus  is  milky  or  opalescent; 
but  in  the  region  of  the  yellow  spot,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  connective  tissue,  tliis 
opacity  cannot  be  produced,  and  the  red 
colour  of  the  choroid  shines  through,  pro- 
ducing the  effect  of  a  cherry-red  spot  on  a 
white  ground.  After  a  few  weeks  the  retina 
regains  its  transparency,  but  the  optic  nerve 
passes  into  a  state  of  absolute  atrophy. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPE  IN  MEDI- 
CINE.— In  a  large  nmnber  of  diseases 
which  come  imder  the  care  of  the  physician — 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  kidneys,  blood, 
and  other  structures — intra-ocular  changes 
occur,  and  may  be  observed  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope. Hence  this  instrument  is  highly 
useful  in  practical  medicine.  By  its  aid  we 
can  observe,  magnified  about  twenty  dia- 
meters, the  termination  of  an  artery,  of  a  vein, 
and  of  a  nerve  ;  a  peculiar  vascular  structure 
(the  choroid) ;  and  a  peculiar  nervous  striac- 
tTire  (the  retina).  Nowhere  else  are  nerve 
and  vessels  exposed  to  direct  observation. 
Many  changes  affecting  these  tissues  through- 
out the  body  may  be  first  and  best  detected 
here,  and  in  some  diseases  these  intra-ocular 
structures  are  affected  m  a  special  manner. 

The  chief  changes  in  the  fimdus  oculi 
which  are  of  importance  to  the  physician  are 
the  following  :  (a)  In  the  retinal  vessels  : 
Variations  in  size,  and  in  the  condition  of  their 
walls;  the  existence  of  aneurysms;  the  tint  of 
the  blood;  the  occurrence  of  visible  pulsation 


in  arteries  or  veins,  of  haemorrhages,  or  of 
vascular  obstruction.  (6)  In  the  o;ptic  nerve 
or  pajiilla:  Congestion,  neuritis  or  papillitis; 
atrophy,  simple,  consecutive  (after  neuritis), 
secondary  (to  disease  of  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve),  or  choroiditic.  (c)  In  the  retina: 
Various  inflammatory  or  degenerative 
changes  or  growths,  {d)  In  the  clioroid : 
Inflammatory  exudations,  with  their  result- 
ing disturbance  of  the  choroidal  pigment ; 
atrophy;  growths.  For  a  description  of  these 
various  changes  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
special  articles.  In  this  place  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  point  out  the  changes  which  present 
themselves  in  the  more  important  diseases 
which  come  under  the  physician's  care. 

I.  Diseases  affecting  the  Nervous 
System. — 1.  Brain. — Two  forms  of  ocular 
changes  are  met  with  :  (1)  '  associated,'  the 
consequence  of  the  cause  of  the  cerebral 
disease ;  (2)  '  consecutive,'  the  direct  result 
of  the  cerebral  disease.  Anamia  and  hyper- 
cemia  of  the  brain  are  not,  as  a  rule,  re- 
vealed by  any  corresponding  change  in  the 
retinal  circulation,  this  being  regulated  in  a 
special  manner  by  the  intra-ocular  tension. 
Such  changes,  when  affecting  the  whole  head 
and  considerable  in  degree,  are,  however, 
shared  by  the  retinal  vessels.  Moreover, 
acute  cerebral  hyperaemia  may,  after  a  time, 
lead  to  congestion  of  the  optic  papilla.  Acute 
general  cercbritis  is  usually  accompanied  by 
meningitis,  and  to  the  latter  the  ophthalmo- 
scopic changes  are  probably  in  part  due. 
There  is  a  very  rare  form  of  chronic  general 
cerebritis,  of  which  the  symptoms  are  some- 
what like  those  of  tumour,  but  the  only 
changes  to  be  found  after  death  are  micro- 
scopic. In  this  condition  well-marked  neuritis 
(papillitis)  may  be  present.  Local  cerebritis, 
which  does  not  lead  to  the  formation  of  pus, 
usually  causes  no  ophthalmoscoinc  changes. 

In  cerebral  hccmorrhage  consecutive 
changes  are  extremely  rare,  and  are  almost 
confined  to  cases  of  meningeal  har'morrhage, 
from  which  slight  neuritis  may  result.  Of 
associated  changes,  aneurysms  are  rare,  but 
have  been  noted ;  retinal  hemorrhages  are 
not  infrequent.  They  are  most  significant 
in  blood-states,  although  most  common  in 
renal  disease  associated  with  albuminuric 
retinitis.  In  the  latter  they  indicate  vascular 
disease,  but  not  necessarily  that  a  cerebral 
lesion  is  haemoirhagic,  since  they  are  often 
associated  with  softening  of  the  brain. 

In  softening  from  eTnbolism,  retinal  em- 
bolism may  be,  in  rare  cases,  associated.  In 
ulcerative  endocarditis  hsemorrhages  may  be 
seen  in  the  retina— small  extravasations  with 
white  centres.  Consecutive  changes  are,  as  a 
rule,  absent ;  occasionally  slight  optic  neuritis 
is  developed,  apparently  as  a  consequence  of 
the  irritant  character  of  the  softening  pro- 
duced by  a  plug  from  a  malignant  endo- 
carditis. 

In   softening  from   arterial   thrombosis, 
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when  this  is  due  to  atheroma  of  the  vessels,  ! 
nssociiited  chanj^es  (hiemoirhages,  or  renal 
retinitis)  may  be  found  in  the  retina,  but 
there  are  usually  no  consecutive  changes. 
The  latter  are  also  absent  in  thrombosis  from 
syphilitic  disease  of  arteries ;  but  associated 
changes — the  various  ophthalmoscopic  mani- 
festations of  syphilis — are  common,  and  are 
often  of  the  highest  diagnostic  importance. 

In  abscess  of  the  brain,  optic  neuritis 
occm-s  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
although  not  in  all.  It  has  no  known  rela- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  abscess,  but  is 
perhaps  most  frequent  in  the  cases  in  which 
the  abscess  results  from  an  injury. 

Tumours  of  the  brain. — Associated  changes 
are  very  rare,  and  are  confined  to  the  cases 
in  which  a  similar  growth  (glioma  or  tubercle) 
exists  within  the  eye.  Consecutive  changes 
arc  more  common  than  in  any  other  cerebral 
affection.  Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  about 
four-fifths  of  the  cases.  On  what  its  occur- 
rence or  absence  depends  we  do  not  know. 
Neitlier  position,  size,  nor  nature  of  gi-owth 
seems  to  influence  it  in  any  considerable 
degree.  It  does  not  depend  on  increase  of 
intracranial  pressiu-e.  In  some  cases  it  is 
at  least  aided  by  the  occurrence  of  menin- 
gitis. In  many  cases  a  slight  descending 
inflammation  may  be  traced  from  the  optic 
tracts  down  the  nerves  to  the  eyes,  and  this, 
at  the  papilla,  seems  to  be  excited  in  a  more 
intense  degree,  probably  aided  by  the  passage 
of  irritant  material  down  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve  to  tlie  lymph-spaces  of  the  papilla. 
The  sheath  is  connnonly  found  distended 
after  death.  A  tumour  may  exist  for  a  long 
time  without  nem-itis.  or  the  neuritis  may  be 
present  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  tumour 
manifest  themselves.  Often  the  neuritis  and 
the  tmnour  correspond  in  their  course,  each 
being  acute  or  chronic.  Both  maj'  even  be 
almost  stationary  for  years.  An  acute  neur- 
itis, occurring  during  the  course  of  a  tumour 
which  appeared  chronic,  usually  indicates  an 
increase  in  the  growth,  and  is  of  bad  pro- 
gnostic significance.  The  degree  of  neuritis 
varies ;  it  is  least  in  the  tumours  of  most 
chronic  course,  and  greatest  in  the  rapid 
growths.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  hfcmor- 
rhages.  Commonly  bilateral,  it  is  in  rare 
cases  unilateral,  and  is  then  usually  in  the 
eye  opposite  to  the  seat  of  the  tumour.  It 
may  exist  in  considerable  degree  without 
impairing  sight.  Perception  of  coloiu  may 
be  atlected  before  acuity  of  vision.  If  the 
tumour  be  arrested  by  treatment,  as  in 
syphilitic  and  tubercidar  growths,  the  neur- 
itis will  subside  ;  it  also  often  lessens  when 
the  intracranial  pressure  (which  drives  the 
fluid  into  the  sheath  of  the  nerve)  is  lessened 
by  trephining  the  skull,  and,  still  more  com- 
pletely, after  removal  of  the  tumour,  when 
this  can  be  effected.  Too  often,  however, 
before  this  result  is  obtained,  sight  has  been 
damaged  beyond  recovery.  Secondary  atrophy 


of  the  optic  nerves  sometimes  results  from 
tmuours  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chiasma, 
although  far  less  commonly  than '  consecutive 
atrophy.' 

Intracranial  aneurysms  are  farely  accom- 
panied by  intra-ocular  changes.  Now  and 
then,  an  aneurysm  of  the  internal  carotid  has 
caused  atrophy  by  pressure,  and  even  optic 
neuritis,  single  or  double. 

Internal  hijdrocephalas  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  no  other  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
than  slight  fulness  of  the  veins.  Occasionally 
simjile  atrophy  occurs,  commonly  from  the 
pressure  of  the  distended  third  ventricle  on 
the  optic  commissure. 

Meninges. — Growths  in  the  meninges  lead 
to  optic  neuritis,  just  as  do  tumours  in  the 
cerebral  substance.  The  effect  of  meningitis 
varies  according  to  its  form  and  seat.  Simple 
meningitis  of  the  convexity  is  rarely  attended 
by  ocular  changes.  It  is  very  different  with 
basal  tubercular  meningitis.  Occasionally, 
though  rarely,  tubercles  of  the  choroid  may 
be  seen.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
there  is  distinct  neuritis  ;  it  is  well-marked 
in  at  least  half.  Usually  too  late  to  be  of 
diagnostic  imj)ortance,  it  is  now  and  then 
sufficiently  early  to  decide  the  nature  of  the 
case.  A  similar  change  is  comnion  in  both 
syphilitic  and  traumatic  meningitis,  but  is 
rare  in  the  epidemic  cerebrospinal  form, 
except  in  cases  of  unusual  duration. 

Diseases  of  the  cranial  bones. — Caries  of 
the  sphenoid  bone  may  cause  descending 
neuritis;  caries  elsewhere  usually  onlj'  affects 
the  eye  by  causing  meningitis  or  abscess. 
Thickening  of  the  cranial  bones  may  be  at- 
tended by  well-marked,  sometimes  intense, 
neuritis,  with  ha;morrhages.  This  is  appa- 
rently produced  by  the  resulting  constriction 
of  the  nerve  and  sheath  at  the  optic  foramen. 
Inllammatory  mischief  or  growths  in  the 
orbit  freciucutly  cause  neuritis  or  atrophy, 
the  optic  nerve-trunk  being  damaged  directly. 
In  these  cases  the  affection  is  unilateral,  at 
least  for  a  long  time,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  prominence  of  the  eyeball,  and 
tenderness  when  it  is  ])ushed  back. 

Injuries  to  the  head  may  affect  the  eye  in 
various  ways:  (1)  The  retina  may  suff'er  in 
consequence  of  the  immediate  concussion. 
(2)  Optic  neuritis  maj-  come  on  after  a  few 
days,  commonly  as  the  result  of  a  traumatic 
meningitis.  (3)  Direct  injury  to  the  optic 
nerves  may  cause  loss  of  sight  and  simple 
atrophy.  (4)  Optic  neuritis  may  come  on 
some  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  is  usually 
due  to  inflammatory  processes  in  the  damaged 
brain. 

2.  Spinal  Cord. — Acute  myelitis  and 
spinal  meningitis  are  very  rarely  attended 
I  by  eye-changes.  In  one  or  two  cases  coinci- 
dent optic  neuritis  has  been  observed.  The 
connexion  between  the  two  is  obscure. 
Sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  (locomotor 
,  atas}')   is  accompanied  by   atrophy   of  the 
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optic  nerves  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases,  altiiongh  not  perhaps  in  more  than 
15  per  cent.  When  it  does  occvur  it  is  fre- 
quently an  early  rather  than  a  late  symp- 
tom. It  is  always  the  simple  form  of  atrophy, 
often  grey,  with  imuarrowed  vessels.  Sight 
usually  suffers  gravely ;  the  field  of  vision  is 
much  restricted ;  and  perception  of  colours 
may  be  lost.  The  atrophy  is  not  the  result 
of  any  extension  upwards  of  the  disease  in 
the  posterior  columns.  It  may  occur  when 
this  has  scarcely  commenced,  and  even  years 
before  the  earliest  symptoms.  It  is  appa- 
rently an  associated  degeneration.  In  late- 
ral sclcrosiv  changes  in  the  fundus  oculi  are, 
as  a  rule,  absent.  In  disseminated  sclerosis, 
optic  nerve-atrophy  may  occur,  just  as  in 
posterior  sclerosis,  but  less  frequently. 
Damage  to  sight,  without  opJithalmoscopic 
changes,  occasionally  results  from  the  scle- 
rosis invading  the  optic  commissure  or  nerves. 
In  caries  of  the  spine,  changes  in  the  optic 
disc  are  practically  unknown.  In  very  rare 
cases  of  injury  to  the  spine,  neuritis  and 
subseqiient  atrophy  have  been  observed,  but 
these  results  are  so  uncommon  that  their 
precise  significance  is  doubtful. 

3.  Functional  Diseases. — In  exojyh- 
thalmic  goitre  the  only  ophthalmoscopic 
change  is  increased  size  of  the  retinal  arteries, 
which  may  pulsate  visibly.  In  chorea,  em- 
bolism of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  has 
been  once  or  twice  observed;  and  optic  neuri- 
tis, slight  in  degree,  is  not  rare.  It  is  usually 
met  with  in  hypermetropic  eyes,  but,  never- 
theless, subsides  when  the  chorea  is  over. 
With  neuralgia  of  the  fifth,  optic  nerve- 
atrophy  has  been  observed  ;  the  nature  of  the 
association  is  doubtful.  In  idiojmthic  epi- 
lepsy the  appearance  of  the  fundus  is,  as 
a  rule,  perfectly  normal.  Even  during  an 
attack  it  is  probable  that  the  only  change  is 
distension  of  the  veins  in  the  stage  of  cyan- 
osis. But  during  the  status  epilepticus, 
when  attacks  recur  with  great  severity  for 
several  days,  a  condition  of  slight  neuritis 
may  be  produced,  subsiding  after  the  attacks 
are  over.  In  cases  of  convulsions  from 
organic  brain-disease,  it  must  be  remembered, 
optic  neuritis  or  its  effects  are  often  met 
with.  The  frequency  with  which  morbid 
appearances  are  to  be  seen  in  the  eye  in 
insanity  has  been  vai'iously  stated,  and  by 
some  writers  unquestionably  exaggerated. 
They  are  most  firequent  in  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane.  Optic  nerve-atrophy  is  the 
usual  change,  and  is  sometimes  an  early 
event,  just  as  in  locomotor  ataxy.  In  very 
rare  cases  slight  neuritis  has  been  seen.  In 
mania,  melancliolia,  and  dementia  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  no  related  morbid  ap- 
pearances in  the  eye. 

II.  Diseases  affecting  the  Urinary  Sys- 
tem.—1.  Bright's  Disease. — Sight  may  be 
impaired  in  this  complaint  by  uraemic  poison- 
ing, or  by  retinal  changes.    The  latter  may 


occur,  even  in  considerable  degree,  without 
any  affection  of  vision.  The  arteries  may  occa- 
sionally be  conspicuously  narrow  (contracted), 
and  in  rare  cases  may  present  sclerosis  of  the 
outer  coat,  or  minute  aneurysms.  Aneurysmal 
dilatations  of  the  capillaries  may  often  be 
found  j^ost  mortem,  in  association  with  other 
degenerations,  and  probably  lead  to  the 
occurrence  of  a  very  common  change  in  the 
retina — haemorrhages.  These  are  usually 
striated,  situated  in  the  nerve-fibre  layer; 
sometimes  they  are  irregular  in  shape,  and 
situated  in  the  deeper  layers.  They  may 
detach  the  retina  from  the  choroid,  or  burst 
through  into  the  vitreous.  Sometimes  they 
exist  alone ;  more  commonly  they  are  con- 
joined with  other  changes,  to  which  the  term 
'  albuminuric  retinitis  '  is  given.  This  latter 
change  may  occur  in  all  forms  of  renal 
disease,  but  is  by  far  the  most  common  in 
the  granular  kidney.  It  is  a  late  syraptom, 
never  appearing  until  the  general  system  is 
suffering.  The  disease  of  the  retina  presents 
certain  elements  which  are  variously  com- 
bined in  different  cases.  (1)  Ditfuse  slight 
opacity  and  swelling  of  the  retina,  due  to  the 
infiltration  of  its  substance  by  an  albuminous 
coagulable  liquid  (oedema).  (2)  White  spots 
and  patches  of  various  size  and  distribution : 
some  large  and  soft-edged  ;  others  minute, 
and  of  pearly  whiteness.  They  are  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  retinal  elements,  or 
to  granular  degeneration  of  albuminous  exu- 
dations. The  small  white  spots  often  radiate 
around  the  macula  lutea.  (3)  Hi^morrhages. 
(4)  Inflammation  of  the  optic  papilla — '  neur- 
itis.' (5)  The  subsidence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  may  be  attended  with  the  signs 
of  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina. 
Accordmg  to  the  predominant  character,  four 
types  of  retinal  affection  may  be  distinguished'. 
a  degenerative,  hsEmorrhagic,  inflammatory, 
and  neuritic  form.  In  the  first  the  white 
spots  predominate,  and  there  are  usually  ex- 
travasations, but  there  is  little  diffuse  opacity. 
In  the  second  the  hsemorrhages  are  so  abun- 
dant as  to  be  the  chief  feature.  In  the 
third  there  is  much  diffuse  opacity  and  swell- 
ing of  the  retina.  In  the  fourth  the  optic 
neuritis  is  in  excess  of  the  other  chanpes,  and 
the  appearance  may  easily  be  ascribed  to 
cerebral  disease — the  more  so  that  it  is  often 
conjoined  with  headache,  and  other  evidence 
of  cerebral  disorder.  The  conspicuous  com- 
bination of  white  spots  and  haemorrhages 
usually  enables  the  retinal  affection  of  albu- 
minuria to  be  recognised  without  difficitlty. 
It  may  be  confounded  with  the  degeneration 
left  by  a  previous  wide  neuro -retinitis,  but  in 
such  cases  the  signs  of  atrophj'  will  be  con- 
spicuous. The  course  of  the  affection  in 
Bright's  disease  is  often  progressive,  but 
arrest  and  even  recovery  may  be  obtained  by 
the  treatment  of  the  renal  disease.  When 
extensive,  sight  is  usually  impaired,  but  is 
rarely  comj^letely  lost. 
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•1.  Diabetes  Mellitus.  —  In  diabetes 
luellitus,  ill  rare  cases,  retinal  changes  liave 
been  observed  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
defjenerative  form  of  tlie  albuminuric  atlec- 
tion,  and  this  when  there  was  no  albumen  in 
the  urine.  Miliary  aneurysms  have  been 
found  post  mortem.  A  distinction  from  the 
renal  form  is  the  frequency  with  which  tliero 
are  opacities  in  the  vitreous,  due  probably  to 
slij^ht  extravasations  of  blood. 

III.  DiSKASEs  OF  THE  Heart. — The  pecu- 
liar conditions  of  the  iiitra-oeular  cireuhition 

iirevent  any  dynamical  chan<^es  in  the  circu- 
ation.  Venous  distension,  if  considerable, 
•  may  be  visible  in  the  eye,  especially  in 
cyanosis.  When  arterial  pulsation  is  stroiif?, 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  retinal  arteries,  as  in 
exophtlialmic  goitre  and  in  aortic  regurgita- 
tion. In  these  cases  also  the  arterial  pulsa- 
tion may  (probably  in  the  sclerotic  ring)  be 
communicated  to  the  vein,  and  this  also  may 
pulsate.  Embolism  of  the  central  artery  of 
the  retina  may  occur,  and,  like  embolism 
elsewhere,  is  most  common  in  mitral  con- 
striction. In  ulcerative  endocarditis,  accom- 
panied with  multiple  embolism,  retinal 
luemorrhages  occur,  for  the  most  part  round, 
with  a  pale  or  white  centre.  They  are 
almost  pathognomonic. 

IV.  Diseases  of  the  Blood.  —  Acute 
amemia  from  hiemorrhage  may  be  followed 
by  loss  of  sight,  slight  or  considerable,  tran- 
sient or  permanent.  The  accident  most 
commonly  follows  hsmatemesis,  uterine 
luimorrhage,  or  venesection.  In  some  cases 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes  have  been 
found  ;  in  others  there  has  been  neuro- 
retinitis.  The  mechanism  of  the  affection 
is  obscure.  Simple  chronic  antemia  is  ac- 
companied by  marked  pallor  of  the  veins, 
sometimes  of  the  choroid  and  disc,  but  the 
latter  is  always  within  the  physiological 
variations  in  tint.  Occasionally  in  chlorosis 
optic  neuritis  is  met  with,  developing  quickly 
to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  such  as  is  met 
with  in  cerebral  tumour.  It  disappears 
rapidly  under  iron,  but  too  often  ignorance 
of  the  cause  has  led  to  the  loss  of  so  much 
time,  while  iodide  of  jiotassium,  kc,  have 
been  given,  that  sight  is  hopelessly  damaged. 
In  peril icious  anicmia  the  choroid  is  notably 
pale,  the  arteries  small,  the  veins  very  broad 
(atonic)  and  ])ale.  Hieinonliages  are  fre- 
<pient,  especially  around  the  oiitic  disc,  and 
they  are  often  associated  with  w  hite  patches. 
Some  extravasations  are  rounded,  with  a 
white  or  pale  centre.  Occasionally  there  is 
marked  neuritis.  In  leucocijthaniia  the 
pallor  and  the  width  of  the  veins  are  very 
striking.  Extravasations  are  almost  invari- 
able at  some  period.  AVhite  spots  are  freqtient ; 
some  degenerati\e,  others  due  to  aggrega- 
tions of  leucocytes  ;  some  are  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  extravasation.  There  may  also  be 
considerable  general  swelling  of  the  retina, 
throwing  the  distended  vein's  into  conspicuous 


antero-posterior  curves.  In  purpura  and 
scurvy  retinal  Inemorrhages  also  occur.  In 
the  intense  forms  of  purpura,  indeed,  they 
are  probably  constant,  and  may  be  large. 
Tliey  have  sometimes  been  seen  in  the 
choroid. 

In  rare  cases  of  menstrual  disorders,  and 
still  rarer  instances  of  intestinal  disturbance 
(chronic  diarrhea),  optic  neuritis  has  been 
observed.  Suppression  of  the  menses  has 
been  followed  by  retinal  haemorrhages.  The 
connexion  between  the  several  events  is 
obscure. 

V.  Chronic  General  Diseases. — In  chronic 
general  diseases  ophthalmoscopic  changes 
are  met  with  occasionally.  In  tuhercul'isis, 
tubercles  may  form  in  the  choroid,  and  be 
recognisable  as  small,  round,  yellowish-white 
spots,  free  from  pigment.  They  have  more 
frequently  been  found  in  this  situation  after 
death  than  during  life,  perhaps  because  not 
looked  for  with  sufficient  perseverance,  since 
they  may  form  rapidly.  They  are  sometimes 
of  great  diagnostic  importance,  especially  in 
cases  of  general  tuberculosis  causing  obscure 
and  ill-defined  symptoms.  In  syphilis  ocular 
changes  are,  as  is  well-known,  common,  but 
they  come  chiefly  under  the  care  of  the  sur- 
geon. Traces  of  past  iritis,  or  of  choroiditis  — 
areas  of  choroidal  atrophy  with  irregular 
accumulation  of  pigment — frequently  afford 
the  physician  important  evidence  of  the  pre- 
vious existence  of  syphilis,  acquired  or  in- 
herited. In  the  latter  the  choroidal  changes 
are  of  especial  importance,  and  may  be  con- 
fined to  small  round  white  spots  with  pig- 
ment in  the  centre,  or  there  may  be  evidence 
of  more  extensive  choroiditis  or  merely  of 
choroiditic  atrophy,  a  yellowish  disc,  with 
the  edge  a  little  blurred,  and  very  small  re- 
tinal vessels.  Gout  has  been  supposed  tc 
cause  retinal  haemorrhage  (Hutchins(jn),  and 
to  it  is  probably  due  the  widespread  '  hiemor- 
rhagic  retinitis  '  that  is  the  consequence  of 
thrombosis  in  the  central  vein  of  the  retina. 
Intra-ocular  neuritis  is  seldom  due  to  this 
cause,  except  in  slight  degree,  as  the  result 
of  a  more  intense  inflammation  behind  the 
globe.  This  may  occur  in  the  subjects  of 
acquired  gout,  or  in  young  persons  the  sub- 
jects of  the  inherited  disease,  and  may  be  on 
one  side  or  on  both,  simultaneously  or  in 
succession. 

In  lead-poisoiiiiir/,  besides  the  amblyopia 
which  may  come  on  without  ophthahnoscopic 
changes,  atrophy  of  the  disc  is  occasionally 
met  with,  preceded,  in  some  cases,  by  a  stage 
of  congestion — a  red  disc,  with  softened  edges, 
without  swelling.  A  considerable  degree  of 
neuritis,  double,  with  swelling  and  haemor- 
rhages, occurs  occasionallv%  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  cerebral  symptoms,  but  without 
any  coarse  lesion  of  the  brain.  In  chronic 
alcoholism,  optic-nerve  atrophy  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  also  a  condition  of  congestion. 
The     amblyopia    which     accompanies     the 
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atrophy  is  said  by  Forster  to  be  characterised 
by  loss  of  central  vision  for  colour.  The  same 
fact  is  well  established  with  regard  to  tobacco 
amaurosis,  in  which  similar  congestion  and 
atrophy  may  OGCur. 

VI.  Acute  General  Diseases. — In  acute 
general  diseases,  changes  in  the  fundus  are 
for  the  most  part  rare.  After  tijjihus,  tijplwid, 
and  scarlet  fevers,  optic  nemitis  has  been 
occasionally  observed,  apart  from  any  renal 
or  cerebral  comjjlication.  The  renal  sequelae 
of  scarlet  fever  may  of  course  lead  to  the 
special  retinal  changes.  Malarial  fevers, 
ague,  &c.,  are  frequently  attended  with  re- 
tinal hiemorrhages  (Poncet,  S.  Mackenzie). 
Sometimes  the  extravasations  have  paler 
centres.  OiJtic  neuritis  and  atrophy  have 
also  been  observed.  Erysipelas  of  the  face 
has  been  accompanied  by  loss  of  sight,  and 
followed  by  atrophy,  probably  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  the  orbit,  and  to 
the  trunk  of  the  oi)tic  nerve.  Pya:inia  and 
sc2jtica:rma  have  long  been  known  to  be 
occasionally  accomjjanied  by  metastatic  pan- 
ophthalmitis, and  recent  observation  has 
shown  that  slighter  alterations  in  the  fundus 
oculi  frequently  accompany  the  severer  forms 
of  these  affections.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  retinal  hismorrhages,  round  or 
irregular,  sometimes  large,  and  often  with 
pale  centres,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis. 
Although  it  is  jjrobable  that  they  are  in  some 
cases  due  to  septic  embolism,  they  may 
occur  without  endocarditis,  and  may  be  due, 
in  some  cases,  to  chemical  changes  in  the 
blood,  produced  by  the  organised  virus  of  the 
septicaemia.  They  are  almost  invariable  in 
Ijuerperal  septicaemia  (Litten).  They  are  of 
very  grave  significance,  but  not  necessarily  a 
fatal  omen.  In  other  cases  a  peculiar  form 
of  retinitis  has  been  observed,  with  white 
spots  about  the  papilla  and  macula  lutea 
(Koth). 

Most  of  the  appearances  mentioned  above 
will  be  found  figured  in  the  writer's  Manual 
and  Atlas  of  Medical  Oplithalmoscopy . 

W.   E.    GOWERS. 

OPISTHOTONOS  (37r<o-^e.',backwards; 
and  TO I'of,  a  stretching). — A  tetanic  spasm, 
in  which  the  body  is  arched  backwards,  so 
that  it  rests  on  the  head  and  heels.  See 
Tetanus. 

OPIUM,  Poisoning  by.  —  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extent  to  which  opium  and  its 
preparations,  including  morphine,  are  used  for 
the  relief  of  pain,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  drugs  are  procurable,  poisoning  by 
these  agents  is  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of 
infants  perish  every  year  in  this  country 
through  the  improper  use  of  quack  remedies 
containing  opium. 

So  far  as  toxicology  is  concerned,  the  ef- 
fects of  opium  may  be  referred  exclusively  to 
morphine ;  since  the  effects  of  the  other  active 
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constituents  of  the  drug  are  overshadowed  by 
those  of  its  chief  alkaloid.  See  also  Mor- 
phinism. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mor- 
tem appearances  after  opium-poisoning  may 
be  almost  nil.  As  a  rule  the  brain  is  con- 
gested, the  puncta  crucnta  being  especially 
marked ;  and  the  lungs  and  right  side  of  the 
heart  may  exhiliit  an  engorgement,  as  if  from 
a  modified  aspliyxia ;  but  this  condition  is  by 
no  means  invariable. 

Symptoms. — The  first  effect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  toxic  dose  of  opium  -  a  state  of 
I  bienfaisance  or  exaltation — commonly  ob- 
served also  after  the  administration  of  a 
,  medicinal  dose,  may  be  either  very  short  or 
j  entu-ely  wanting ;  and  this  is  usually'  the 
case  when  morphine  is  injected  hypodermic- 
j  ally.  A  second  stage,  in  which  the  symp- 
i  toms  closely  resemble  those  of  congestion  of 
the  brain,  soon  sets  in.  The  face  is  either 
suffused  or  cyanosed ;  the  pupils  strongly 
contracted ;  the  skin  dry  and  warm ;  the 
breathing  slow,  deep,  and  becoming  ster- 
torous. The  patient  is  apparently  uncon- 
scious, but  may  be  aroused  by  shaking,  or 
shouting  in  the  ear  ;  and  when  he  is  aroused, 
the  respirations  become  more  rapid,  and  the 
skin  may  regain  its  normal  colour.  The 
symptoms  of  this  second  stage  may  gradu- 
ally ameliorate  under  appropriate  treatment; 
or  a  third  stage — that  of  prostration — super- 
venes. The  coma  is  now  profound,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  arouse  the  patient. 
The  pupils  are  contracted  to  the  size  of  pin- 
points ;  or  towards  the  termination  of  life 
may  be  widely  dilated.  Respiration  is  now 
very  slow,  shallow,  with  gradually  increasing 
intervals,  during  which  there  are  no  signs  of 
breathing,  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  death- 
like calm.  The  face  is  at  once  pallid  and 
cyanosed ;  the  skin  is  bathed  in  perspiration, 
at  first  warm,  and  then  cold  and  clammy. 
The  pulse  increases  in  rapidity,  with  progres- 
sively increasing  feebleness.  The  patient 
may  even  now  recover,  signs  of  life  return- 
ing very  gradually ;  or  death  may  occur 
from  failure  of  respiration,  the  other  func- 
tions of  life  becoming  also  gradually  extin- 
guished. 

Unusual  symptoms  in  opium-iooisoning  are 
trismus  and  convulsions.  In  children  toxic 
doses  may  produce  very  rapid  effects,  the 
second  stage  of  the  intoxication  being  want- 
ing, and  severe  collapse  and  complete  uncon- 
sciousness rapidly  supervening. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  certain  diagnosis  of 
opium-poisoning  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
ditficulty,  as  the  symptoms  may  differ  in  no 
material  respect  from  those  exhibited  in  con- 
gestion of  tlie  brain,  however  produced,  apo- 
plexy, and  uraemia.  The  ease  may  also  be 
confounded  with  profound  alcoholic  intoxica- 
tion. It  may  also  be  ditticult  or  impossible 
to  diagnose  from  poisoning  by  chloral  hydrate 
— a  matter  of  less  importance,  since  the  treat- 
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iiieut  of  the  two  cases  would  be  similar. 
The  ditVorontiiil  dinr^nosis  of  opiuni-poisoning 
rests  upon  the  cipially  and  minutely  con- 
tructi'd  state  of  the  pupils,  a  condition  which 
is  all  but  universal  in  tlie  second  stage  of 
opium-iroisoning;  our  ability  to  arouse  the 
patient  temporarily,  the  rousing  being  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  complete  disappear- 
ance of  the  cyanosis  of  the  countenance,  and 
l)y  increased  rapidity  of  respiration ;  and  the 
profuse  warm  or  clammy  cold  perspiration. 
An  examination  of  the  urine,  which  may  have 
to  bo  drawn  oS  by  the  catheter,  for  albumen 
should  always  be  nu\de ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  uncmia  and  opium- 
poisoning  inaj'  be  co-existent. 

Prognosis.— This  is  at  all  times  doubtful. 
There  is  great  liability  to  relapse,  even  when 
the  patient  appears  to  be  doing  well. 

Treatmknt. — First,  evacuate  the  stomach 
by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  or,  failing 
this,  by  the  use  of  emetics.  These,  however, 
act  with  ditliculty  in  cases  of  opium-poison- 
ing ;  and  there  is  a  special  danger  in  the  use 
of  depressing  emetics,  as,  for  example,  tartar 
emetic,  on  account  of  the  possible  retention 
by  the  stomach  of  a  fatal  dose  of  the  emetic. 
Warm  mustard  and  water,  and  carbonate  of 
aninionium.are  the  best  emetics  to  administer. 
Secondly,  the  patient  must  be  prevented 
lapsing  into  a  state  of  somnolence,  by  walk- 
ing him  about ;  alternate  warm  and  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  chest ;  flicking  the  feet  with 
a  damp  towel;  shouting  into  the  ear;  and 
the  application  of  the  furadic  current.  These 
means  will  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
maintaining  the  Hugging  respiration,  and  re- 
storing normal  breathing.  In  the  last  resort 
nrtilicial  respiration  imist  be  freely  employed. 
The  absorption  of  the  alkaloids  of  opium  may 
be  delayed  by  the  free  administration  of  so- 
lutions containing  tannin,  so  as  to  render 
the  alkaloids  insoluble  ;  and  among  the  best 
media  containing  tannin  are  strong  infusions 
of  tea  and  coflee.  The  caffeine  which  these 
infusions  contain,  itself  also  exerts  a  powerful 
remedial  influence  in  this  form  of  intoxica- 
tion. Atropine,  as  a  respiratory  stimulant, 
appears  also  to  be  most  ser\iceable  as  a  direct 
antidote  to  morphine.  It  is  best  given  by 
subcutaneous  injection,  in  doses  of  :^  to  i^^ 
grain.  Alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  freely 
given.  Thomas  Stevenson. 

OPIUM-EATING.— -See  Morphinism. 

OPPRESSION.— A  term  applied  to  a 
sense  of  weight  or  pressure  in  any  part  of 
the  body,  but  more  frequentlj'  used  in  con- 
nexion with  the  chest  and  epigastrium. 
The  expression  is  sometimes  also  employed 
in  reference  to  a  general  feeling  of  the 
system  being  overloaded  or  overweighted, 
which  is  felt  at  the  commencement  of  cer- 
tain acute  diseases,  as  well  as  in  other  con- 
ditions. 
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OPTIC  NERVE  and  TRACT,  Dis- 
eases of. — TIu' optic  nerve  may  be  damaged 
by  various  intra-ocular  processes;  but  these, 
and  also  its  primary  atrophy,  have  been 
already  described  (see  Eye,  and  its  Appen- 
DAGEs,  Diseases  of;  Ophthalmoscope  ;  and 
Ophthalmoscope  in  Medicine).  In  this 
article  only  those  affections  which  are  situ- 
ated behind  and  independent  of  the  eye  will 
be  described. 

Passing  from  the  orbit  into  the  intracranial 
cavity  by  the  ojitic  foramina,  into  which 
they  closely  fit,  the  optic  nerves  are  con- 
nected at  the  chiasma,  where  an  approximate 
semi-decussation  takes  place.  From  the 
chiasma  each  optic  tract,  containing  fibres 
from  the  same-named  halves  of  both  retinse, 
passes  backwards,  between  the  crus  cerebri 
and  the  inner  edge  of  the  temporo-sphenoi- 
dal  lobe,  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  where  it  becomes  connected  with 
this  and  the  external  geniculate  body.  Fibres 
pass  also  to  the  corpora  quadrigemina, 
especially  the  anterior ;  and  from  the  thala- 
mus to  the  convolutions  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

/Etiology. — In  the  orbit  the  nerve  may 
be  damaged  by  inflammation,  which  is  some- 
times apparently  due  to  gout,  and  sometimes 
invades  the  nerve  from  the  orbit  (as  in 
orbital  cellulitis  from  facial  erysipelas),  or  is 
produced  by  exposure  to  cold.  Inflamma- 
tion outside  the  nerve  rarely  invades  its  sub- 
stance on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
sheath  which  invests  it,  but  the  fibres  are 
damaged  by  the  pressure  of  the  inflamma- 
tory products.  It  rnay  also  be  compressed 
by  an  aneurysm  of  the  ophthalmic  artery  or 
by  orbital  tumours  ;  or  maj-  be  itself  the  seat 
of  morbid  growths  or  of  haemorrhage.  At 
the  optic  foramen  the  nerve  may  be  com- 
pressed by  new-growths  or  by  a  narrowing  of 
the  foramen,  such  as  occurs  in  thickening  of 
the  cranial  bones,  an  occasional  consequence 
of  syphilis,  acquired  and  congenital.  With- 
in the  skull,  the  nerve  in  front  of  the  chiasma 
may  be  damaged  by  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  meninges.  The  optic  com- 
missure is  occasionally  compressed  by  or 
involved  in  growths,  and  may  be  compressed 
by  great  distension  of  the  third  ventricle. 
Interstitial  inflammation  probably  sometimes 
occurs.  The  nerves  m  front  of  the  chiasma, 
and  the  chiasma  itself,  are  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  the  pressure  of  aneurysms  of 
adjacent  arteries.  The  optic  tracts  may  be 
involved  in  haemorrhage  into,  or  softening 
of,  the  crura  cerebri ;  but  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  their  damage  is  a  tumour  arising  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  or  in  the  adjacent  part 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  central 
continuation  of  the  optic  nerves,  constituting 
the  visual  path — the  optic  thalamus,  the 
white  substance  from  it  to  the  occipital  lobe, 
and  occipital  cortex,  may  be  damaged  by 
tumour,  softening,  or  hemorrhage,  with  im- 
pairment of  sight  as  the  result.     The  corpora 
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quadrigemina  are  rarely  affected  so  as  to 
cause  visual  syiiiptoins,  except  by  growths, 
which  produce  this  effect  bj'  jiressiu-e  on  the 
adjacent  visual  path  to  the  cortex. 

Symptoms. — Damage  to  the  optic  nerve, 
between  the  optic  commissure  and  the  eye, 
causes  an  affection  of  sight  in  that  eye  only. 
There  may  be  either  a  concentric  or  sectorial 
defect  in  the  field,  or  complete  blindness; 
the  reflex  action  of  the  pupil  is  impaired. 
When  the  nerve  is  slowly  compressed,  the 
loss  of  sight  is  followed  by  slow  atrophy  of 
the  intra-ocular  extremitj'.  When  it  is  in- 
vaded by  inflammation,  this  usually  descends 
to  the  eye,  and  is  visible  as  intra-ocular 
neuritis,  often  slight ;  it  may  ascend  to  the 
commissure,  and  the  sight  of  the  other  eye 
then  suffers.  Inflammation  at  the  back  of 
the  orbit  usually  also  involves  the  motor 
nerves,  and  so  may  cause  paralysis  of  all 
the  ocular  muscles.  These  recover,  how- 
ever, much  more  readily  than  does  the  optic 
nerve.  When  the  nerve  is  compressed  by 
narrowing  of  the  optic  foramen,  the  loss  of 
sight  is  usually  accompanied  by  intra-ocular 
atrophy  or  slight  neuritis.  This  is  also  present 
in  most  cases  in  which  inflammation  extends 
from  the  meninges  to  the  intracranial  part  of 
the  optic  nerves,  or  the  optic  chiasma,  but 
seldom  in  extension  to  the  ojjtic  tract.  Damage 
to  the  chiasma  usually  affects  the  sight  of  both 
eyes.  In  most  cases  the  decussating  fibres 
suffer  chiefly  or  alone,  and  consequently 
there  is  loss  of  function  of  the  inner  half  of 
each  retina,  and  loss  of  the  outer  half  of 
each  field  of  vision — temporal  hcmiannpia. 
Damage  to  the  outer  part  of  the  commissure 
on  each  side  affects  the  fibres  which  do  not 
decuss.ate,  and  so  causes  loss  of  function  of 
the  outer  half  of  each  retina,  and  so  loss  of 
the  inner  half  of  each  field — nasal  herni- 
ajiopia.  This  is  very  rare,  but  has  been  seen 
from  calcification  of  the  carotid  artery  on 
each  side  (Knapp).  Partial  nasal  hemianopia 
is  also  sometimes  met  with  in  tabes.  In 
irregular  damage  to  the  chiasma  the  loss  of 
^■ision  may  be  u-regularly  distributed  in  the 
two  eyes. 

The  optic  tract  receives  fibres  from  the 
half  of  each  retina  on  the  same  side,  and  its 
damage  thus  causes  loss  of  sight  in  the 
opposite  half  of  each  field  of  vision — lateral 
or  homonymous  hcrnianopia.  The  loss  is 
often  more  extensive  in  the  eye  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion  than  in  that  on  the 
same  side.  Since  the  motor  tract,  in  the 
adjacent  crus  cerebri  and  hemisphere,  has 
decussated  at  the  medulla,  if  it  is  also  in- 
volved in  the  lesion,  there  is  hemiplegia  on 
the  same  side  as  the  loss  in  the  field  of 
vision.  The  patient  is  unable  to  see  to  the 
side  on  which  he  cannot  move  the  limbs. 
Thus  the  writer  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
a  patient  had,  first,  right  hemianopia,  and 
afterwards  right  hemiplegia.  Both  were  due 
to  a  small  tumour  of  the  inner  part  of  the 


temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  which  had  first  in- 
vaded the  optic  tract  and  then  the  crus. 

Lateral  hemianopia  results,  occasionally, 
from  disease  of  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  frequently  from  a 
lesion  involving  the  fibres  that  pass  thence, 
adjacent  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
internal  capsule,  and  through  the  white  sub- 
stance of  the  occipital  lobe,  to  the  cortex  at 
the  extremity  of  the  hemisphere,  and  chiefly 
to  the  cuneus,  disease  of  which  always  en- 
tails this  symptom.  Partial  disease  of  the 
cuneus  causes  a  partial  loss  of  the  half  field ; 
the  upper  quadrant  is  lost  if  the  upper  half 
of  the  cuneus  is  diseased,  the  lower  quadrant 
of  the  field  if  it  is  the  lower  half  of  the 
cuneus.  It  is  uncertain  whether  damage  to 
the  cortex  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipi- 
tal lobe  causes  hemianopia,  or  whether,  with 
this  lesion,  the  s_yTnptom  has  been  due  to 
the  disease  penetrating  the  white  substance 
to  the  fibres  from  the  cuneus.  These  fibres, 
the  'optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet,'  may  be 
reached  by  extensive  disease  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  cortex,  and  then  hemianopia  may 
be  associated  with  hemiplegia,  and  even  with 
aphasia.  When  the  cause  of  hemianopia  is 
disease  of  the  chiasma  or  tract,  the  pupil 
does  not  contract  when  light  is  thrown  on 
the  blind  half  of  the  retina  (Wilbrand, 
Wernicke,  &c.),  because  the  fibres  for  the 
reflex  centre  are  involved.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  in  the  thalamus  or  occipital  lobe 
there  is  no  loss  of  action ;  this  affords  a 
means  of  distinction,  but  much  care  is  needed 
to  get  clear  results. 

Double  hemianopia  involves  complete  loss 
of  sight,  and  is  the  probable  cause  of  such 
loss,  when  of  sudden  onset.  Half  loss  of 
the  colour-fields,  with  no  loss  for  white 
light,  has  been  observed,  and  perhaps  de- 
pends on  a  hemiopic  colour-centre  on  the 
outer  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe. 

In  hysteria,  with  loss  of  the  other  special 
senses  on  one  side,  there  is  a  peculiar  affec- 
tion of  vision,  which  is  sometimes  met  with 
as  a  result  of  organic  disease — 'crossed ambly- 
opia.' There  is  dimness  of  sight  of  the  eye 
opposite  to  an  organic  lesion,  and  great  con- 
traction of  the  field,  with  loss  of  colour- 
vision  ;  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  there  is  a 
much  slighter  but  similar  change.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  lesion  has  been  ascer- 
tained, it  has  always  involved  the  angular 
gyrus  in  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  lobe,  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  across 
the  brain  from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure. 
It  would  seem  that  here  there  is  a  centre 
related  to  both  half  vision  centres,  in  which 
they  are  recombined,  but  to  which  the  oppo- 
site field  is  chiefly  related.  A  partial  lesion 
in  this  centre  can  be  compensated  by  the 
other  hemisphere,  but  the  effect  of  a  partial 
lesion  in  the  half-vision  centre  is  permanent, 
as  much  so  as  one  in  the  optic  path  leading 
to  it. 


OrTIC   NERVE 

Any  one  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  brain 
IS  subject  has  the  same  effect  if  in  a  corre- 
spondinfj  situation ;  but,  as  a  rule,  softening 
from  arterial  obstruction,  due  to  syphilitic  dis- 
ease or  atheroma,  or  a  new-growth,  is  a  more 
frequent  cause  of  damage  to  the  optic  path 
in  tract  or  hemisphere  than  is  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Diagnosis. —  The  chief  points  which  are 
our  guides  in  determining  the  position  of 
post-ocular  disease,  causing  loss  of  sight, 
have  been  already  stated.  If  the  affection 
of  sight  is  confined  to  one  eye,  it  is  probably 
— and  if  associated  with  unilateral  optic 
neuritis  it  is  almost  certainly — due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  nerve  in  front  of  the  chiasma. 
In  this  case  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to 
light  is  impaired.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
tlie  unilateral  affection  of  sight  is  associated 
with  hemii)legia,  and  especially  with  hemi- 
aniesthesia,  on  the  same  side,  it  is  probable 
that  the  disease  is  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
the  failure  of  sight  is  produced  in  some 
manner  at  present  unknown.  In  this  case 
the  pupil  acts  well  to  light.  Lateral  hemi- 
anopia  indicates  disease  of  the  tract,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thalamus,  or  the  white 
substance  between  the  thalamus  and  the 
occipital  convolutions,  or  of  these  convolu- 
tions themselves.  In  which  of  these  posi- 
tions it  is,  must  be  determined  by  the  indi- 
cations of  the  localisation  of  disease  of  the 
brain  (see  Convolutions  of  the  Brain  and 
Cortex  Cerebri,  Lesions  of ).  Xasal  hemi- 
anopia  or  temporal  hemianopia  indicates 
disease  of  the  optic  chiasma. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  influenced  by 
the  position  of  the  lesion,  and  especially  by 
its  nature.  "When  there  is  simple  pressure 
on  the  optic  nerve,  sutticient  to  abolish  sight, 
the  prognosis  is  very  unfavourable.  Damage 
due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  often 
lessens  considerably.  In  disease  of  the  optic 
conimissure  or  optic  tracts  the  prognosis  is 
also  grave,  because  the  morbid  processes, 
from  which  these  parts  sufl'er,  rarely  recede. 
Whether  it  is  likely  to  become  stationary 
must  be  inferred  from  its  probable  nature. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  disease  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, considerable  improvement  often  takes 
place,  just  as  it  does  in  other  symptoms  ;  but 
when  the  hemianopia  has  become  stationary 
it  persists,  with  little  change,  to  the  end  of 
life.  Often,  however,  this  symptom  is 
thought  to  have  disappeared  when  it  still 
persists  in  a  diminished  degree. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  essentially 
that  of  the  disease  to  which  the  symptom  is 
due,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed  in 
this  place.  ,„    „    ^ 

\\  .    E.    GOWERS. 

OPTIC   THALAMUS,   Lesions  of. 

See  Tn.u,AMUs  Opticus,  Lesions  of. 

ORANGE  FREE  STATE.  —  See 
Africa,  South. 
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ORBIT,    Diseases    of.  — Synon.:    Fr. 

M<ilii<li(\s  (tc  I'OrhHc:  tier.  Krankheitcn  drr 
Augetthohlc. — The  diseases  of  the  orbit  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  almost  exclusively 
surgical  in  their  character.  The  bony  walls 
of  the  cavity  are  liable  to  be  fractured  by 
direct  injury,  which  generally  implicates 
other  portions  of  the  skull ;  the  contained 
tissues  are  liable  to  phlegmonous  or  sup- 
purative inflammation;  and  the  cavity  may 
be  the  seat  of  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
arismg  either  from  the  walls  or  from  some 
portion  of  the  contents. 

1.  Haemorrhage.  —  Hteraorrhages  into 
the  orbit,  excepting  as  results  of  injury  or 
from  the  rupture  of  aneurysmal  tumours, 
are  extremely  rare ;  and  the  few  cases  which 
have  been  recorded  have  nearly  all  occurred 
in  persons  of  generally  haemorrhagic  ten- 
dency, as  one  local  manifestation  among 
others  of  a  constitutional  malady. 

2.  Emphysema. — Emphysema  of  the 
orbit  is  not  unknown,  and  the  writer  has 
seen  a  young  man  who,  in  blowing  his  nose 
violently,  must  have  ruptured  some  of  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  for  he  distended  his  left 
orbit  with  air,  and,  in  his  own  words,  blew 
his  eye  nearly  out  of  his  head.  The  dis- 
tension soon  subsided,  and  no  permanent 
injury  was  done. 

3.  Inflammation. — Inflammation  of  the 
tissues  within  the  orbit  is  not  a  common 
affection,  but  it  is  liable  to  occur  as  a  com- 
plication of  fevers  and  other  debilitating' 
diseases,  and  especially  as  a  complication 
of  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  face.  It  is 
marked  by  brawny  swelling  of  the  eyelids, 
with  some  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  and 
some  limitation  of  its  movements,  the  symp- 
toms appearing  too  suddenly  and  increasing 
too  quickly  to  be  attributable  to  the  growth 
of  a  tumour.  The  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva is  generally  less  marked  than  that  of 
the  lids,  and  sight  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
impaired  so  long  as  the  swelling  is  only 
moderate  in  amount.  When  the  injected 
conjimctiva  of  the  eyeball  becomes  (edema- 
tous, and  more  especially  when  the  cedema 
is  limited  to  one  sector  of  the  globe,  or  is 
much  more  pronounced  over  one  sector  than 
elsewhere,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
an  almost  pathognomonic  sign  of  suppura- 
tion ;  atid  the  localisation  of  the  a-dema 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  position  in  which 
pus  may  be  looked  for.  Other  symptoms 
of  suppuration,  such  as  rigors,  must  of  course 
be  taken  into  account. 

Treatment. — As  soon  as  pus  is  believed 
to  exist,  it  should  be  evacuated,  since  its  re- 
tention among  the  orbital  tissues  may  be 
productive  of  serious  injury,  not  onlj'  to  the 
eye,  but  also  to  the  ocular  muscles  and  to 
the  nerves  which  traverse  the  orbital  cavity. 
The  evacuation  is  usually  best  effected  by 
introducing  a  narrow  straight  knife  through 
the  skin,  near  the  margin  of  the  orbit  in  the 
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selected  position,  and  by  thrusting  it  care- 
fully onward  as  far  as  may  be  prudent, 
giving  the  blade  an  occasional  turn  upon  its 
axis,  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  pus  as  soon 
as  it  is  reached.  The  direction  of  the  i^oint 
should  be  govern'ed  by  complete  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  ;  and  it  is  better 
to  withdraw  the  blade  too  soon  than  to  incur 
any  risk  of  wounding  important  structures. 
When  it  is  withdrawn,  if  no  pus  follow,  the 
puncture  may  be  carefully  deepened  or  ex- 
tended laterally  by  a  probe ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  very  strenuous  in  such  en- 
deavours, because  if  the  wound  through  the 
skin  and  fascia  be  kept  from  healing  by  the 
introduction  of  a  strip  of  lint,  or  of  a  bit  of 
drainage-tube,  the  pus  will  soon  find  its  way 
into  the  channel  of  escape  thus  provided  for 
it.  The  cavity  of  the  abscess  should  be 
syringed  out  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  amount  of  discharge,  with  some  suitable 
astringent  or  antiseptic  lotion ;  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  a  free  opening  is  main- 
tained as  long  as  pus  continues  to  be 
secreted. 

4.  Caries. — In  strumous  children,  caries 
of  some  part  of  the  margin  of  the  orbit  is 
not  uncommon ;  and,  after  the  diseased  bone 
has  come  away,  we  frequently  see  much 
deformity  of  tlie  lids  produced  by  adhesions 
between  the  skin  and  the  deeper  tissues,  or 
by  the  contraction  of  cicatrices.  Many  of 
such  cases  require  plastic  operations ;  but 
each  one,  before  any  operation  is  under- 
taken, must  be  carefully  studied  in  order  to 
discover  the  most  promising  method  of  pro- 
cedure. In  a  lad  with  inherited  syphilis, 
the  writer  has  seen  very  extensive  necrosis 
of  tlie  orbital  margin,  subsecjuent  to  the 
partial  removal,  and  partial  absorption,  of 
a  large  gummatous  tumour  in  the  cavity. 

5.  Tumours. — Tumours  of  the  orbit  may 
be  cysts  (hydatid,  dermoid,  or  sebaceous) ; 
lipomata;  gummata;  sarcomata,  originating 
in  connective  tissue,  and  presenting  the 
characters  of  myxoma,  or  of  the  sarcomatous 
growths  distinguished  respectively  by  round 
and  by  spindle-shaped  cells ;  or  they  may 
be  gliomata,  springing  from  tlie  coniiective 
tissue  of  the  optic  nerve.  In  otlier  instances 
they  may  commence  as  an  apparent  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  or  they  may 
be  cartilaginous,  or  osseous.  All  alike  pro- 
duce protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  limitation 
of  its  movements,  together  with  an  amount 
of  disturbance  of  vision,  which  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  pressure  or  of  stretching  to 
which  the  optic  nerve  is  subjected,  or  upon 
the  degree  in  which  the  intra-ocular  circula- 
tion is  impeded.  Many  of  the  forms  are 
liable  to  recurrence,  and  may  thus  ultimately 
destroy  life. 

Treatment. — All  tumours  of  the  orbit 
alike  require  removal,  if  possible,  without 
sacrifice  of  the  eyeball. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 
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ORCHITIS  {opxii,  a  testicle).— Inflam- 
mation of  the  testis.  See  Testes,  Dis- 
eases of. 

OREZZA,  in  Corsica.— Iron  waters. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

ORGANIC  DISEASE.  —  This  ex- 
pression indicates  a  disease  in  which  there 
is  a  structural  change  in  the  part  affected, 
as  distinguished  from  a  merely  functional 
disorder,  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of 
such  change.     See  Disease. 

ORGANS,  Displacement  or  Mal- 
position of.— The  special  malpositions  of 
the  chief  individual  organs  are  considered  in 
the  articles  which  are  devoted  respectively  to 
these  organs,  and  it  is  only  intended  here  to 
discuss  the  subject  from  a  general  point  of 
view.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made 
between  malposition  and  displacement,  the 
former  including  all  changes  of  position, 
from  whatever  cause ;  the  latter  implying 
that  the  organ  has  by  some  force  been  dis- 
placed from  its  normal  situation  after  it  has 
occupied  it ;  and  the  term  dislocation  has 
also  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  For  all 
practical  purposes  they  may  be  considered 
together. 

A^'iTioLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — The  circum- 
stances  under  which  an  organ  comes  to 
occupy  an  abnormal  position  may  be  thus 
summarised :  1.  The  condition  may  be  con- 
genital, the  organ  never  having  been  in  its 
proper  place.  In  this  way  all  or  part  of  the 
organs  occupying  the  chest  and  abdomen 
may  be  transposed  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
body  [see  Malformations).  In  this  con- 
nexion may  also  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
an  organ,  which  some  time  or  other  after 
birth  changes  its  place  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  development,  may  fail  to  do  so,  and  thus 
remain  in  a  wrong  situation.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  testis,  which  occasionally 
is  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or 
the  inguinal  canal,  instead  of  descending  into 
the  scrotum.  2.  A  violent  strain  or  effort  is 
liable  to  cause  displacement  of  an  organ, 
especially  if  repeated  several  times.  This 
has  been  made  to  account  for  some  cases  of 
movable  kidney  ;  and  hernia  may  certainly 
arise  in  this  way.  3.  Malposition  may  de- 
pend upon  imperfection  in  the  attachments 
or  supports  of  an  organ.  This  may  be  con- 
genital, the  attachments  being  unusually 
long  or  loose  ;  or  they  may  become  re- 
peatedly stretched  from  different  causes,  and 
thus  rendered  inefficient.  The  kidney,  again, 
affords  an  illustration  of  this  cause  of  dis- 
placement ;  and  also  the  intestines,  certain 
portions  of  which  niay  come  to  occupy  an 
abnormal  position  owing  to  the  unusual 
length  of  their  peritoneal  attachment. 
4.  Another  cause  of  displacement  of  organs 
is  to  be  referred  to  abnormal  conditions  con- 
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nocted  with  orifices  or  canals,  which  either 
remain  patent  or  too  lnv^e,  when  they  otight 
to  have  closed  or  contracted  ;  or  which  have 
heon  artilicially  formed,  as  the  result  of 
injury  or  other  causes.  Thus,  a  larj,'o  in- 
fjuinal  canal  and  orifice,  or  non-closure  of 
the  peritoneal  prolongation,  may  account  for 
inguinal  hernia;  or  a  now  opening  may  he 
produced  in  some  part  of  the  muscular  or 
tendinous  structures  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
leading  to  some  form  of  ventral  ht-rnia  ;  or 
an  opening  may  remain,  or  be  formed  after 
birth,  in  the  diaphragm,  and  hence  an  organ 
be  displaced  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
tliorax,  or  vice  versa.  5.  Pressure  is  an 
important  cause  of  displacement  of  organs. 
This  may  come  from  witliout,  as  from  wear- 
ing tight  stays  or  a  b(dt ;  but  is  of  most  im- 
portance in  connexion  with  morbid  conditions 
within  the  body.  Accumulations  of  a  liquid, 
gaseous,  or  solid  nature,  whether  the  last- 
mentioned  be  due  to  enlarged  organs  or 
separate  tumoui'S,  are  frequent  causes  of 
malposition  of  organs,  either  temporary  or 
permanent.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
elTecis  of  pneumothorax,  pleuritic  effur-ion, 
or  an  intra-thoracic  growth  upon  the  lungs 
and  heart,  or  even  upon  certain  abdominal 
organs  ;  and  the  same  thing  occurs  from 
similar  conditions  within  the  abdominal 
cavity.  6.  Traction  is  another  force  which 
causes  disidacement  of  organs.  The  action 
of  the  lung  free  to  expand  in  cases  of  uni- 
lateral pleuritic  etfusion  has  been  supposed 
10  aid  in  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  heart, 
by  exercising  a  kind  of  elastic  traction  upon 
it ;  but  this  cause  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
effects  of  the  contraction  of  diseased  organs 
upon  neighbouring  organs,  to  which  they 
have  become  adherent.  For  instance,  the 
lieart  is  frequently  altered  in  its  position  as 
the  result  of  a  contracted  cavity  at  the  apex 
of  the  lung,  in  cases  of  phthisis.  The  con- 
traction of  adhesions  themselves  may  assist 
in  originating  more  or  less  malposition,  and 
they  frequently  cause  the  altered  situation  of 
an  organ  to  be  permanent,  by  fixing  it  in  its 
new  position.  7.  Disease  in  an  organ  itself 
may  originate  its  own  displacement.  It  com- 
monly happens  that  such  disease  enlarges  or 
contracts  an  organ,  and  thus  causes  it  to  pass 
beyond  or  to  be  drawn  within  its  normal 
limits  ;  but,  further,  an  organ  may  become  so 
heavy  as  the  result  of  disease,  that  by  its  own 
weigiit  it  displaces  itself  in  the  direction  of 
gi-ftvitation.  8.  In  the  case  of  certain  mus- 
cular hollow  organs,  such  as  the  intestines, 
excessive  or  irregular  action  of  the  muscular 
coat  may  lead  to  malposition.  In  this  way 
liernia  may  be  originated,  or  internal  strangu- 
lation of  the  intestine,  or  intussusception  of 
one  part  of  the  bowel  into  another.  In  this 
connexion  the  influence  of  straining  at  stool 
hi  causing  protrusion  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
i-fcctum  may  be  alluded  to.  9.  The  displace- 
ments of  the  uteius  constitute  a  special 
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group,  the  causes  of  which  are  much  dis- 
cussed. Probably  prolonged  standing  is  one 
clement  in  the  causation  of  some  of  these 
dis])lacoments  in  certain  cases. 

Vakiktiks. — The  principal  varieties  of  mal- 
position of  organs  have  been  casually  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  remarks,  but  it  may 
be  useful  to  arrange  them  more  sj'stematic- 
ally.  1.  An  organ  may  occupy  a  wrong 
cavity  altogether ;  for  example,  the  stomach 
or  liver  may  lie  in  the  chest,  or  partly  in 
both  cliest  and  abdomen.  2.  There  may  be 
a  transposition  of  one  or  more  of  the  viscera 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  body,  3.  An  organ 
remains  in  its  proper  cavity,  but  is  more  or 
less  removed  from  its  normal  position.  This 
may  merely  be  a  temporary  change,  the 
organ  returning  to  its  place  when  the  cause 
of  the  displacement  is  got  rid  of;  or  it  is  a 
permanent  condition,  the  organ  being  fixed 
in  its  new  site.  4.  Instead  of  being  normally 
fixed,  an  organ  may  be  more  or  less  fi-eely 
movable,  so  that  its  situation  can  be  altered 
by  change  of  posture,  manipidation,  or  in 
other  ways.  5.  A  portion  of  an  organ  may 
protrude  out  of  its  cavity,  so  as  to  lie  under 
tlio  skin  or  amongst  the  muscles,  as  in  ex- 
ternal hernia ;  or  it  may  even  come  alto- 
gether out  of  the  body,  as  happens  when 
organs  are  protruded  in  consequence  of 
injury,  with  an  external  wound.  A  portion 
of  the  brain  may  thus  protrude  through  an 
opening  in  the  skullafter  injui\y,  constituting 
the  so-called  hernia  cerebri.  The  displace- 
ments named  procidentia  and  prolapsus 
may  also  be  mentioned  here.  G.  In  the  case 
of  the  intestine,  one  part  may  alter  in  its 
relations  to  other  parts,  as  happens  in  the 
case  of  invagination.  Coils  of  the  bowel  also 
occasionally  find  their  way  into  curious  posi- 
tions, owing  to  the  presence  of  bands  of  ad- 
hesion, openings  in  the  mesentery,  and  other 
abnormal  conditions  which  predispose  to 
their  displacement  {see  Intestin.vl  Ob- 
struction). 7.  The  uterus  presents  special 
malpositions,  both  as  a  whole,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  its  different  parts,  which  need  not  be 
discussed  here.     See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

Effects  and  Symptoms. — There  may  be 
no  manifest  results  whatever  of  the  displace- 
ment of  an  organ,  or  at  least  such  as  can  be 
regarded  of  much  or  any  consequence.  On 
the  other  liand,  this  condition  may,  if  brought 
about  suddenly  or  acutely,  be  attended  with 
immediate  symptoms  of  a  grave  nature.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  intestine,  obstruc- 
tion to  the  transit  of  its  contents  is  often 
produced,  and  other  serious  results  ensue, 
familiar  enough  in  cases  of  hernia ;  while 
rapid  displacement  of  the  heart  may  lead 
to  grave  embarrassment  of  its  action,  and 
prevent  the  passage  of  hlood  into  the  ar- 
teries, hy  altering  the  relation  of  their  ori- 
fices to  the  cardiac  cavities.  In  chronic 
cases  also  displacement  of  an  organ  fre- 
quently gives  rise  to  phenomena  of  greater 
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or  less  importance.  Thus,  its  own  functions 
are  not  uncommonly  disturbed,  and  may  be 
seriously  interfered  with,  as  happened  in  a 
case  observed  by  the  writer,  where  the 
stomach  passed  tjirough  the  diaphragm  into 
the  thorax.  The  displaced  organ  may  also 
produce  phj'sieal  effects,  such  as  irritation  or 
pressure,  and  thus  give  rise  to  pain  or  other 
subjective  sensations,  or  to  symptoms  ob- 
viously connected  with  other  structures  and 
organs.  Physical  examination  often  reveals 
malposition  of  an  organ,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  conditions  which  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  when  examining  tlie  more  important 
viscera.  In  some  instances  it  assumes  the 
characters  of  a  tumour,  as  in  the  case  of 
movable  kidney  ;  and  this  may  prey  so  inuch 
upon  the  mind  of  the  patient  as  to  lead  to 
considerable  general  disturbance,  although 
the  condition  may  really  not  be  of  much 
moment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an 
organ  naay  be  diseased  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  displaced,  and  then  the  symptoms 
are  likely  to  be  more  marked. 

Treatment. — When  an  organ  is  suddenly 
or  acutely  displaced,  and  the  displacement  is 
attended  with  serious  symptoms,  the  first  aim 
in  treatment  should  be  to  endeavour  to  restore 
it  to  its  normal  position  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of 
hernia  and  other  forms  of  intestinal  displace- 
ment, or  of  protruded  organs,  as  the  result 
of  injury ;  and  by  the  removal  of  plemitic 
effusion,  by  operative  methods,  when  it 
gravely  impedes  the  cardiac  action  in  conse- 
quence of  displacing  the  heart.  In  chronic 
cases  the  same  jjrineiple  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  the  first  instance.  For  this  purpose 
any  causes  of  displacement  should  be  re- 
moved, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  employ 
mechanical  means,  or  even  to  adopt  operative 
procedures,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
malposition.  Tliis  may  also  be  exemplified 
by  the  treatment  of  hernia,  and  of  displace- 
ment of  the  uterus.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  restoration  of  an  organ  to  its  normal  posi- 
tion is  impracticable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances no  particular  treatment  may  be  re- 
quired ;  or  perhaps  any  ill-effects  resulting 
from  the  malposition  may  be  obviated  by  the 
application  of  a  bandage  or  other  means  of 
mechanical  support,  as  in  the  case  of  movable 
kidney.  Medicinal  agents  may  be  of  service 
in  combating  symptoms,  and  in  improving 
the  general  condition,  if  required.  When  a 
malposition  is  of  no  consequence,  the  patient's 
mind  should  be  made  quite  easy  on  the  point, 
especially  if  any  notion  is  entertained  of  the 
existence  of  a  tumour. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

OE.THOPNCEA  (op^ns,  erect ;  andTrr^eo), 
I  breathe). — A  form  of  difficult  breathing,  in 
which  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  down,  and 
is  compelled  to  assume  the  sitting  or  erect 
posture.     See  Respiration,  Disorders  of. 
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ORTHOTOlSrOS  (op^o's-,  straight;  and 
rdfoy,  a  stretching).  —  A  form  of  tetanic 
spasm,  in  which  the  body  is  rigidly  ex- 
tended.    See  Tetanus. 

OSMIDROSIS  (ofT/iTj,  odour;  and  Ihpiii, 
sweat). — A  condition  of  the  perspiration  in 
which  it  yields  an  unusually  strong  or  fcetid 
odour.  See  Sudoriparous  Glands,  Disor- 
ders of. 

OSSEOUS   DEGENERATION.— A 

kind  of  degeneration,  in  which  the  affected 
textures  assume  the  characters  of  bone.  See 
Degeneration. 

OSSEOUS   SYSTEM,   Diseases    of. 

See  Bone,  Diseases  of. 

OSTEITIS  (oo-t/oi',  a  bone). — A  synonym 
for  inflammation  of  bone,  which  may  be  of 
various  kinds.     See  Bone,  Diseases  of. 

OSTEOCOPIC  PAINS  {6<xt4ov,  a 
bone ;  and  kottos,  fatigue). — Aching  pains  in 
bones.     See  Syphilis. 

OSTEOID  CANCER.- This  term  has 
been  vaguely  employed,  as  implying  a  cancer 
including  bony  structure,  or  with  reference 
to  malignant  disease  involving  a  bone.  See 
Bone,  Diseases  of ;  Cancer;  and  Tumours. 

OSTEO-MALACIA  (otrrfor/,  a  bone; 
and  paXa/cdf,  soft). — A  synonym  for  mollities 
ossium.     See  Mollities  Ossium. 

OSTEO-MYELITIS  [oareov,  a  bone; 
and  pveAos,  the  marrow). — A  name  for  in- 
flammation of  the  meduUa  of  bone.  See 
Bone,  Diseases  of. 

OSTEO-SARCOMA  (oo■r€'o^',  a  bone; 
and  (Ti'p^,  flesh). — A  sarcomatous  growth  in 
connexion  with  bone.  Also  a  sarcoma  with 
tendency  to  ossification.  See  Bone,  Diseases 
of;  and  Tumours. 

OTALGIA  {tivs,  wror,  the  ear ;  and  oXyoy, 
pain). — Pain  in  the  ear  :  earache.  See  Ear, 
Diseases  of. 

OTITIS  {ovs,  the  ear). — Inflammation  of 
the  ear.     See  Ear,  Diseases  of. 

OTORRHCEA  {ov^,  the  ear;  and  p/o),  I 
flow).  —  Discharge  from  the  ear,  usually 
purulent.     See  Ear,  Diseases  of. 

OVARIES,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  dcs  Ovaircs  ;  Ger.  Kranhhciten 
dcr  liierstoche  ;  Krankheiten  der  Ovarien. 

In  the  article  Abdomen,  Diseases  of,  men- 
tion is  made  under  one  of  the  groups  of 
diseases  of  the  female  generative  organs, 
including  tlie  uterus  and  its  broad  ligament, 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  the  ovaries.  Under 
the  heads  Menstruation,  Disorders  of,  and 
Hysteria,  much  information  may  be  found 
upon    subjects    which    might    be    included 
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among  the  diseases  of  the  ovaries.  But 
there  remains  sometliinjr  rc^jarding  the 
piitholofjy,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
ovarian  diseases  interesting  to  the  physician, 
witliout  entering  upon  tiie  more  surgical 
(piestion  of  such  cysts  and  tumours  of  the 
ovaries  as  call  for  tai)ping  or  ovariotomy. 

In  proceeding  to  estimate  the  frecpiency 
and  importaiu-e  of  the  diseases  of  the  ovaries, 
we  have  to  consider  the  wonilerful  series  of 
periodical  processes  which  go  on  in  women 
every  montli  for  some  thirty-tive  years; 
somi'times  witliout  any  interruption  by  Jireg- 
nancy,  sometimes  interru|ited  by  many 
pregnancies,  either  carried  on  to  the  full 
period,  or  interrupted  at  diflerent  stages, 
followed  by  lactation  for  jieriods  variously 
prolonged,  perhaps  siuldenly  stojjped  by  the 
death  of  the  child  or  by  another  pregnancy, 
attended  by  losses  of  blood  of  less  or  greater 
quantity,  and  ceasing  usually  from  forty  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  after  more  or  less  irregu- 
larity. We  have  to  remember  that  at  each 
menstrual  period  one  or  other  ovary  becomes 
swollen ;  that  one  or  more  of  its  ovisacs 
enlarges,  opens,  and  permits  the  escape  of 
the  ovum  it  contained ;  that  the  fimbrial 
end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  grasps  the  ovary, 
receives  the  ovum,  and  allows  of  its  passage 
into  the  titerine  cavity;  that  the  uterus 
itself  receives  an  increased  supply  of  blood ; 
and  that  its  mucous  membrane  undergoes  a 
series  of  exfoliative  changes.  We  must 
consider,  further,  how  these  periodical  pro- 
cesses are  associated  with  much  that  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  state  of  the 
nervous  centres,  and  in  the  mental  condition 
of  woman  ;  that  the  normal  process,  instead 
of  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  and  ceasing 
in  a  few  days,  may  be  abnormally  prolonged, 
and  may  recur  at  most  tmcertain  i)eriods ; 
and  that  evolution  and  involution  may  be 
both  affected  by  pregnancy  and  lactation. 
When  we  bear  in  niiiul  all  these  highly  com- 
plex conditions,  processes,  and  relations,  the 
wonder  is  not  that  ovarian  diseases  should 
be  fre(pient,  but  tliat  so  nianv  women  pass 
thnnigh  life  without  sutTering  from  them.  If 
an  ovary  become  swollen  and  tender,  its 
blood-vessels  over-distended,  and  extravasa- 
tion or  apoplexy  of  the  jiroper  ovarian  tissue 
take  place  ;  or  if  blood,  escaping  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  become  encapsuled,  or  if 
it  form  a  luematocele  in  the  loose  cellular 
tissue  between  the  layers  of  one  or  both  of 
the  broad  ligaments,  we  can  only  wonder 
that  such  an  accident  does  not  happen  more 
frecpiently,  and  be  prepared  to  recognise  the 
effects  of  repeated  slight  extravasations. 
These  are  uneasiness  in  the  abdomen,  increas- 
ing to  pain,  more  or  less  severe,  want  of  sleep, 
and  raised  temperature,  jireceding  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  uterus.  Then  follow 
swelling  and  tenderness  in  one  or  both  groins, 
bearing  down  like  labour-pains,  recurring  at 
intervals,  with  discharge  of  tluid  or  clotted 


blood  or  of  membranous  shreds  ;  extension 
of  pain  to  the  loins,  and  irre^^^ular  flo  v  ot 
urine— all  .symptoms  so  often  obscr\  ed  as  to 
be  almost  neglected.  And  if  a  vaginal  exami- 
nation is  made,  especially  when  combined 
witli  examination  by  the  rectum,  not  only  may 
one  or  both  ovaries  be  felt  larger  and  lower 
down  than  they  ought  to  be,  behind  and  on 
either  side  of  tlie  uterus;  but  they  may  be 
extremely  tender  on  pressure,  and  there  nriy 
be  more  or  less  evidence  of  peri-uterine  ex- 
travasation. After  repeated  attacks  of  tliis 
nature,  permanent  hardening  and  enlarge- 
ment of  ovaries  and  uterus,  and  their  imjiaired 
mobility,  due  to  organisation  of  blood-clot 
or  of  plastic  lymph,  are  among  the  most 
frequent  pathological  changes  which  the 
practitioner  is  called  ujion  to  treat. 

The  diseases  of  the  ovaries,  which  will  be 
speciall3-  alluded  to  in  this  article,  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Abnormalities;  (2) Displacements; 
(H)  Disturbances  of  Circulation  ;  (4)  Acute 
Inflammation;  (5)  Chronic  Inflammation; 
and  (())  Tumours,  including  Cysts. 

1.  Abnormalities. — .\bsence  of  the  ova- 
ries, or  their  imperfect  development,  may 
occasionally  be  inferred;  and  the  presence  of 
a  third  or  accessory  ovary,  now  and  then 
observed  in  the  dissecting-room  and  on  the 
operating-table,  may  probably  account  for 
the  recurrence  of  regular  menstruation  in 
spite  of  serious  disease  of  both  ovaries,  or 
after  the  removal  of  both  by  ovariotomy. 

2.  Displacements.  -—  Congenital  or  ac- 
quired displacements  are  also  observed,  as 
hernia  into  the  inguinal  canal,  or  prolapse 
into  Douglas's  pouch.  See  Ovaries,  Her- 
niir  of. 

3.  Disturbances  of  Circulation. — 
Ilyperaniia,  when  not  excessive,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  part  of  normal  men- 
struation. A  very  little  excess  may  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  large  clot  in  an  unbroken 
ovisac,  or  extravasation  into  the  stroma  of 
the  ovary,  constituting  apoplexy  ;  or  between 
the  layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  or  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  thus  forming  peri-uterine 
or  pelvic  hiematocele.  In  some  cases  apo- 
plexy of  the  ovisacs  is  clearly  traceable  to 
torsion  of  the  ovary  upon  its  nutrient  blood- 
vessels. 

4.  Acute  Inflammation. —.\cute  oojiho- 
ritis  ami  peri-oophoritis  are  probably  of  much 
more  frcijuent  occurrence  than  acute  orchitis 
in  the  male.  The  testicles  are  far  more  liable 
to  mechanical  injuries,  but  are  probably  not 
more  liable  to  extension  of  the  poison  of 
gonorrhiea,  or  its  sympathetic  efli'ects ;  and 
tliey  are  free  from  the  periodical  hypersemia 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  ovarian  intlammalion.  This 
periodical  hyperirmia,  influenced  by  acci- 
dental sudden  suppression  of  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  is  the  usual  history  of 
an  acute  attack  of  oophoritis. 

Symptdms.— The    symptoms   of  acute  in- 
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flammation  of  an  ovary  are  pain  over  the 
pubes,  tenderness  on  pressure  in  one  iliac 
region,  irritation  of  the  bladder,  tenderness 
of  the  vagina,  and  pain  on  moving  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  on  passing  the  finger  behind  and 
on  one  side  of  the  cervix  towards  the  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis.  In  patients  with  lax 
tissues,  by  combined  abdominal,  rectal,  and 
vaginal  examination,  the  swollen  ovary  may 
very  often  be  felt.  If  one  ovary  can  be  felt 
and  moved,  the  patient  at  once  complains  of 
greatly  aggravated  pain. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  should  con- 
sist in  absolute  rest  on  the  back,  with  the 
hips  raised  and  thighs  flexed  ;  or  on  the  side 
not  affected,  if  drj'-cupping  glasses  can  be 
applied  over  the  sacrum.  Mustard  poultices, 
or  turpentine  and  chloroform  liniment,  may 
also  be  applied  over  the  sacrum  and  on  the 
iliac  region.  The  bowels  should  be  well 
cleai'ed  out,  and  small  doses  of  blue  pUl  and 
Dover's  powder  given  frequently,  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
Leeching  the  cervix  uteri  has  been  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  local  disturbance  caused 
by  this  method  usually  does  more  harm  than 
the  loss  of  blood  can  make  up  for.  Some- 
times the  pain  is  so  very  severe  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  give  chloroform  or  some 
other  auastlietie,  and  repeat  it  more  than 
once  before  relief  is  obtained. 

5.  Chronic  Inflammation.  —  Chronic 
oophoritis,  distinguished  by  those  paroxj'smal 
attacks  of  pain  recurring  at  the  menstrual 
periods  commonly  known  as  ovarian  dys- 
menorrhoea,  is  a  much  more  common  condi- 
tion than  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  And 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  amenorrhoea 
and  menorrhagia  may  be  often  due  to  changes 
in  the  ovaries,  which  are  tlie  result  of  repeated 
attacks  of  subacute  inflammation.  Some 
turgescence  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes  is  a  condition 
attendant  upon  ovulation  ;  and  is  physiologi- 
cally or  pathologically  in  close  relation  with 
the  normal  or  abnormal  process  in  the  ovary. 
So  far  as  anatomical  examination  teaches  us, 
it  is  rare  to  find  much  change  in  the  ovaries 
alone,  without  jiroof  of  what  is  called  peri- 
oophoritis ;  adhesions  between  the  surface  of 
the  ovary  and  the  fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  or  the  tube  itself;  adhesions  due  to 
pelvic  peritonitis ;  hardening  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ovary  itself;  hard  clots  in  some 
of  the  ovisacs ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
shrivelling,  contraction,  or  atrophy  of  the 
gland. 

Treatment. — Whether  the  chronic  form  of 
the  disease  has  succeeded  an  acute  attack  — 
non-puerperal  or  puerperal,  or  one  or  more 
attacks  of  gonorrhoea,  or  repeated  abortions, 
or  has  merely  increased  in  intensity  or  dura- 
tion after  repeated  recurrence,  the  treatment 
must  still  be  the  same  :  namely,  avoidance  of 
known  causes,  rest,  attention  to  the  general 
health,    counter-irritation,   and    the    use   of 
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sedatives,  especially  conium,  belladonna,  and 
the  bromides.  In  cases  of  distinct  falling 
downwards  of  one  or  both  ovaries,  an  elastic 
ring  pessary,  worn  in  the  vagina  for  a  few 
weeks,  is  sometimes  of  signal  service.  Hard 
jiessaries  are  not  well  borne.  When  all  other 
means  fail,  the  operation  of  extirpating  both 
ovaries  must  be  seriously  considered  in 
consultation.  We  require  more  facts,  ac- 
curately observed  and  faithfully  recorded, 
especially  as  to  the  mortalitj',  and  to  the 
results  obtained  by  the  operation  when  it 
does  not  prove  fatal,  and  the  state  of  the 
patient's  health  of  body  and  mind  for  some 
years  afterwards,  before  the  true  value  of  the 
operation  can  be  estimated.  But  enough 
evidence  has  been  already  collected  to  prove 
that,  after  ordinary  measiu-es  have  failed, 
and  morbid  physical  and  mental  conditions 
are  clearly  dependent  on  abnormal  menstrua- 
tion, and  possibly  upon  morbid  conditions  of 
the  ovaries,  the  j'hysieian  would  be  fully 
justified  in  advising  the  patient  or  her  friends 
to  call  for  the  aid  of  surgery.  Unfortunately 
there  has  been  of  late  years  a  deplorable 
tendency  among  a  few  specialists  to  mutUate 
women  without  any  just  cause.  Women 
have  been  rendered  sterile  without  explana- 
tion of  any  such  result  of  the  operation  pro- 
posed to  them.  Many  who  have  refused  to 
submit  to  such  treatment  have  recovered 
without  it,  have  married,  and  borne  children. 
Recoveries  after  an  unnecessary  operation 
have  been  recorded  untruly  as  cures  of  the 
diseased  condition,  and  many  failures  have 
been  left  unrecorded.  It  is  not  unnecessary 
,  to  repeat  protests  against  neglect  of  the  true 
principles  of  professional  honour,  and  against 
the  recent  abuse  of  an  operation  which  may 
only  occasionally  be  justifiable  and  valu- 
able. 
j  6.  Tumours.— Of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
'  ovaries,  far  more  common  than  any  malfor- 
i  mation  or  displacement,  even  more  commonly 
:  the  cause  of  such  suffering  as  to  lead  a 
patient  to  seek  for  medical  advice  than  either 
the  acute  or  chronic  forms  of  ovarian  inflam- 
mation, or  than  the  ovaralgia  or  nervous 
hysterical  form  of  ovarian  irritation  asso- 
ciated with  dysmenorrhnea,  and  with  various 
forms  of  eccentricity,  and  possibly  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, melancholia,  or  maniacal  ex- 
citement— common  though  these  conditions 
may  be — cj'sts  of  one  or  both  ovaries  are  the 
most  frequent  of  all  the  diseases  of  these 
organs.  So  far  as  regards  their  pathological 
anatomy,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  dia- 
gnosis and  ti-eatment,  they  may  be  divided 
into  simple  or  unilocular,  and  compound  or 
multilocular — the  former  a  dilated  dropsical 
ovisac,  the  latter  a  proliferating  cystoma  or 
a  dermoid  cyst.  A  still  more  practical,  if 
less  scientific,  division  might  be  made  mto 
(1)  cysts,  and  ('2)  tumours  of  the  ovaries, 
including  in  the  former  division  such  simple 
or  multiple  cysts  as  from  the  preponderance 
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of  fluid  nnci  simill  amount  of  cyst-wall,  may 
properly  be  coi.siilcrud  as  ovarian  dropsy — 
Ill/drops  oi-arii,  or  hi/drops  foUiculorum 
iiraatii;  and  in  the  latter  such  solid  or  semi- 
solid tumours  as,  under  a  jjeneral  class  of 
prolitoratingcystomata,  include  pseudo-colloid 
tumours,  myso-cystoma,  cystoid  adenoma, 
Barcoma,  fibroma,  papilloma,  carcinoma,  and 
(as  a  separate  class)  dermoid  cysts.  The 
histofjonesis  and  the  microscopic  character  of 
these  vai-ied  forms  of  disease  must  be  studied 
by  the  aid  of  special  treatises  or  monoffraphs. 
Here  their  clinical  history  is  of  chief  im- 
portance. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Clinically  the 
main  points  for  consideration  in  cases  of 
fluctuating  abdominal  tumours  are  whether 
the  fluid  is  contained  within  a  cyst,  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  either 
free  or  limited  by  visceral  adhesions.  In 
solid  tumours  their  seat  and  nature  must 
be  investigated.     See  Ascites. 

In  the  diagnosis  between  fluid  in  an  ab- 
dominal cyst  and  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
important  points  are  that  the  limit  of  fluctu- 
ation as  recognised  by  palpation,  and  the 
limit  of  dulness  as  ascertained  on  percus- 
sion, exactly  correspond  wlion  the  fluid  is 
encysted.  The  wave  of  fluid  cannot  be  made 
to  pass  beyond  the  lino  of  dulness  on  percus- 
sion. But,  when  the  fluid  is  free,  the  resonant 
intestines  are  floating  in  or  on  it,  and  fluctua- 
tion may  be  detected  where  percussion  gave  a 
resonant  or  tj-mpanitic  note.  The  wave  of 
fluid  is  not  stopped  by  any  cyst-wall. 

Chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
iion. — If  tapping  have  been  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  give  temporary  relief  to  urgent 
BViuptoms,  or  to  complete  a  doubtful  dia- 
gnosis, chemical  and  microscopical  examina- 
tion of  the  fluid  affords  valuable  information. 
The  albumen  in  the  serum  secreted  by  the 
peritoneum  is  ordinary  albumen,  which  is 
coagulated  by  heat,  and  will  not  redissolve 
in  double  its  volume  of  strong  boiling  acetic  i 
acid.  The  albumen  secreted  by  the  epithelial 
layer  of  an  ovarian  cyst  is  that  secreted  rather 
by  mucous  than  by  serous  membranes,  known 
as  metalbumin  and  paralbumin,  which  (hko 
true  albumen)  is  coagulated  by  heat,  but  (un- 
like true  albumen)  is  redissolved,  or  con- 
verted into  a  translucent  gelatiniform  liquid, 
after  having  been  boiled  in  double  its  volume  j 
of  strong  acetic  acid.  Then  on  examining 
the  deposit  which  subsides  after  ovarian  fluid 
has  been  at  rest  for  some  hours,  there  maj'  be 
found  in  the  field  of  the  microscojie  the  nuclei 
of  the  epithelial  cells  which  line  the  interior 
of  the  cyst.  The  scales  are  thrown  off,  the 
cell-walls  break  down,  and  the  nuclei  remain.  [ 
These  are  the  so-called  '  ovarian  granule- 
cells '  of  Nunn,  Bennett,  and  Drysdale,  and 
are  characteristic  of  innocent  growth.  In' 
addition  to  these,  there  are  found  in  malignant 
growths  characteristic  groups  of  cells  of 
different  sizes,  described  about  the  same  time 


by  Foulis  and  Thornton  as  large  pear-shap(  d 
round,  or  o\al  cells,  containmg  a  granular 
material,  with  one  or  several  large  clear 
nuclei,  with  nucleoli  and  a  number  of  trans- 
parent globules  or  vacuoles.  The  great 
variety  in  size  and  shape  of  the  cells  com- 
posing the  groups  is  the  characteristic  feature. 
^Vllen  these  large  groups  are  found  in  fluid 
removed  from  a  cyst,  it  is  extremely' probable 
that  a  malignant  growth  projects  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cyst.  When  the  groujjs  are 
found  in  peritoneal  fluid,  there  is  either  some 
malignant  growth,  or  an  ovarian  cyst  of  a 
malignant  character  has  burst  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  Some  of  the  cells  have  planted 
themselves  upon  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
toneum, where  they  have  grown  and  multi- 
plied. Some  observers  believe  that  when 
such  groups  of  cells  are  found  in  fluid  re- 
moved from  a  cyst  or  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  the  evidence  of  the  malignant  nature 
of  the  disease  is  so  strong  that  no  other 
than  palliative  treatment  is  justifiable.  But 
microscopic  knowledge  has  certainly  not  yet 
reached  such  perfection  as  to  justify  a  surgeon 
in  refusing  to  attempt  to  save  life  by  remov- 
ing a  tumour,  if  it  can  be  removed,  even  if  it 
be  characterised  by  the  formation  of  such 
groups  of  cells  as  have  been  described. 
Several  such  ovarian  timiours  have  been 
removed  after  they  had  burst,  and  after 
several  tappings  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
with  the  happy  result  of  recovery  from  the 
operation  and  subsecjuent  good  health.  After 
the  removal  of  a  proliferating  cystoma  re- 
currence of  the  disease  has  been  observed, 
but  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
recurrence  is  exceptional. 

Semi-solid  tumours. — Semi-solid  ovarian 
tmnours  are  more  common  than  simple  cysts. 
Instead  of  a  smooth  uniform  surface,  irregu- 
larities may  be  felt,  due  to  cysts,  or  groups  of 
cysts,  of  diftereut  shapes  and  sizes,  or  to 
thickening  of  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  main 
cyst.  The  wave  of  fluctuation  is  interrupted 
by  septa  in  different  directions  ;  and  hard 
nodules,  or  bone-like  projections,  may  perhaps 
bo  detected.  Occasionally  a  deep  sulcus  be- 
tween two  portions  of  a  semi-solid  tumour, 
with  resonant  intestine  in  the  sulcus,  may 
lead  to  doubt  whether  both  ovaries  are  not 
affected. 

Solid  tumours. — Ovarian  tumours  which 
are  entirely  solid,  not  fluctuating  in  any 
portion  of  them,  are  very  rare,  but  still  are 
occasionally  niet  with,  both  as  innocent 
fibroma  and  as  true  cancer. 

Adhesions. — Any  ovarian  tumour — cj'stic, 
solid,  or  semi-solid— may  be  free  from  ad- 
hesion to  the  abdominal  wall  or  to  tlie 
omentum  or  viscera,  or  may  be  adherent 
anywhere  within  the  abdominal  or  pelvic 
cavities.  But  as  the  result  of  ovariotomy  is 
very  little  affected  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  adhesions,  a  very  minute  diagnosis  of  tlie 
nature  and  extent  of  adhesions  is  not  of  much 
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practical  importance.  Still,  if  there  are  firm 
adhesions  low  down  in  the  pelvis,  fixing  the 
uterus,  rectum,  and  bladder  together,  or  fusing 
them,  as  it  were,  into  one  mass  with  the 
ovarian  growths,  ovariotomy  should  not  be 
performed,  or  only  to  relieve  threatening 
danger,  and  after  a  very  guarded  prognosis. 

Inflammation,  h(cmorrhagc,  and  ganfjfrene. 
Any  ovarian  cyst,  simple  or  compound,  may 
be  the  seat  of  inflammation  either  on  its 
surface,  when  the  symptoms  do  not  differ 
fi'om  those  of  peritonitis,  or  in  the  cyst-wall 
or  lining  membrane,  when  (without  aziy 
peritonitis)  there  may  be  pain  and  consider- 
able fever,  sometimes  followed  by  rigors  and 
suppuration.  Hsemorrhage  into  one  or  more 
of  the  cyst-cavities  may  lead  to  all  the  symp- 
toms and  effects  of  intei'ual  haemorrliage. 
Or  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  tumour  may 
become  gangrenous,  from  a  twisting  of  the 
pedicle  obstructing  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  of  the  tumour.  In  some  cases 
twisting  of  the  pedicle  may  be  followed  by  a 
complete  separation  of  the  tumoiir  from  its 
ordinary  supply  of  blood.  In  this  condition 
the  tumour  is  nourished  by  vessels  in  the 
omentum,  abdominal  wall,  or  some  other 
structure  adherent  to  the  peritoneal  coat  of 
the  tumour,  if  the  woman's  death  is  not 
speedily  caused  by  gangrene  of  the  growth. 

Other  abdominal  tumours. — The  abdo- 
minal tumours  most  frequently  mistaken  for 
ovarian  tumours  are  fibroid  or  fibrocystic 
tumours  of  the  uterus,  and  tumours  or  cysts 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  or  kidney.  Pregnancy, 
either  normal  or  extra-uterine,  may  also  be 
mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour,  or  may  be 
present  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  rare  to 
find  a  woman  with  an  ovarian  or  a  uterine 
tumour  to  be  also  pregnant ;  so  that  the 
ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  examining  any  woman  who  has 
an  abdominal  tumour.  And  the  frequency 
of  fiecal  accumulations,  or  of  tympanitic  dis- 
tension of  the  intestines,  with  thick  or  rigid 
abdominal  walls  and  a  fat  omentum,  must 
also  be  remembered  and  excluded,  as  well  as 
fatty  or  fibro-fatty  tumours  which  may  form 
in  the  omentum,  or  consist  of  hypertrophied 
appendices  epiploic^,  and  fibro-jilastic 
growths,  from  any  part  of  the  jjeritoneum 
or  sub-peritoneal  cellular  tissue.  Peritoneal 
hydatids,  or  hydatid  cysts  of  the  liver,  spleen, 
or  omentum,  retro-peritoneal  abscesses,  pel- 
vic cellulitis  followed  by  abscess,  distended 
bladder,  pelvic  hematocele,  enlarged  mesen- 
teric or  Imnbar  glands,  aortic  aneurysm,  and 
enchondroma,  are  all  conditions  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  where  the  ordi- 
nary signs  of  an  ovarian  cyst  or  timaour 
are  not  sufficiently  characteristic  to  exclude 
doubt. 

But  the  most  frequent  source  of  error  is 
cancer  of  the  peritoneum,  not  necessarily 
involving  the  ovaries,  although  these  organs 
may  not  be  free  from  the  disease.     In  some 


cases  the  uterus,  and  both  ovariee,  and  the 
peritoneum  everywhere  become  covered  or 
infiltrated  with  cancerous  deposits  or  growths, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  there  is  considerable 
accumulation  of  fluid  m  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
If  the  coats  of  the  small  intestines  are  in- 
volved, the  very  characteristic  signs  are  mani- 
fest of  movable  tumours,  which  are  both  hard 
and  resonant,  and  which  on  being  pressed  or 
kneaded  gurgle  under  the  fingers.  In  any 
case  of  abdominal  tumour,  with  or  without 
peritoneal  fluid,  where  the  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  is  rapid,  although  the  tumour  may 
not  be  large,  where  there  is  much  pam,  and 
the  patient  is  subject  to  vomiting  or  diar- 
rhcea,  the  diagnosis  of  intra-abdominal  cancer 
generallj'  proves  too  true. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — 1.  Medical. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  medical  treat- 
ment of  ovarian  cysts  and  tumours  in  a 
curative  sense  is  quite  hopeless.  In  cases  of 
supposed  simple  cysts,  where  powerful  pur- 
gatives and  diuretics  have  been  followed  by 
disappearance  of  the  fluid,  the  true  explana- 
tion has  been  either  a  mistake  in  diagnosis, 
or  an  accidental  rupture  of  a  thin  cyst.  In 
the  compound  cysts,  or  the  more  solid  tu- 
mours, iodides,  bromides,  mercurials,  and 
every  other  remedy  that  has  been  tried,  have 
2)roved  useless  at  the  best,  and  have  often  in- 
jured the  general  health  of  the  patient  with- 
out affecting  the  morbid  growth.  Beyond 
attending  to  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
and  palliating  any  urgent  symptom,  the  chief 
aim  of  the  physician  should  1  e  to  do  no  harm, 
to  encourage  a  cheerful  state  of  mind  in  his 
patient  by  the  assurance  that  the  disease  is 
curable,  and  whilst  he  postpones  surgical 
treatment  so  long  as  it  is  not  clearly  neces- 
sary, he  should  not  allow  a  patient  to  wait 
so  long  that,  after  unnecessary  and  prolonged 
suffering,  she  should  fall  into  a  condition 
unfavourable  for  the  result  of  an  opera- 
tion. 

2.  Surgical. — If,  after  exposure  to  cold,  or 
as  the  result  of  a  blow  or  fall,  a  patient  with 
an  ovarian  tumour  presents  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the 
tumour  or  in  the  peritoneum,  rest,  fomenta- 
tions or  poultices,  and  ojjiates  are  indicated. 
If  very  severe  symptoms  point  to  haemor- 
rhage or  cyst-rupture,  inrmediate  ovariotomy 
may  afford  the  only  hope  of  saving  life. 

In  considering  the  very  important  question 
how  long  a  patient  should  be  left  to  ordinary 
hygienic  or  medical  treatment  without  any 
assistance  from  surgery,  it  may  be  said  :  '  So 
long  as  the  patient  does  not  suffer  much 
pain,  is  not  annoyed  by  her  size  and  afipear- 
ance,  has  no  gi'eat  difiiculty  in  locomotion, 
does  not  suffer  from  injurious  pressure  on 
the  organs  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  or  pelvis, 
and  so  long  as  the  heart  and  lungs,  digestive 
organs,  kidneys,  bladder,  and  rectum  perform 
their  functions  tolerably  well,  surgical  treat- 
ment is  seldom  called  for.     It  is  only  a  pro- 
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jected  marriiif^c,  or  a  necessary  voyage,  or  '. 
some  sucli  I'uiiiily  circunistunco,  that  may 
justify  or  reiuU'r  oxiu'dicnt  earlier  resort  to 
8urt,'ical  aid.  Under  ordinary  eircunistances 
the  surgeon  would  not  interfere  until  an  ova- 
rian tumour  either  distressingly  deforms  a 
{mtient,  or  seriously  impedes  her  locomotion, 
or  prevents  the  free  action  of  heart  or  lungs, 
or  obstructs  the  circulation  tlirough  the  large 
veins  of  the  abdomen,  or,  by  deranging  the 
digestive  organs,  leads  to  emaciation  and 
weakness,  or  by  its  pressure  causes  pain,  loss 
of  rest,  or  mechanical  obstruction  to  bladder 
or  rectum.'  These  are  the  rules  laid  down 
in  1872  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  Sub- 
sccjuent  experience  of  the  ill  etYects  of  delay, 
and  of  the  diminished  and  diminishing  mor- 
tality of  ovariotomy,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  rules  rather  err  on  the  side  of 
over-caution  and  too  long  delay ;  and  that 
the  welfare  of  most  patients  is  better  pro- 
moted by  advising  an  earlier  adoption  of  sur- 
gical treatment,  and  probably  the  removal  of 
an  ovarian  ttimour  as  soon  as  its  nature  and 
connexions  can  bo  clearly  ascertained,  and 
it  is  beginning  in  any  way  physically  or 
mentally  to  do  harm. 

In  cases  of  single  cysts  the  question  of 
palliative  treatment  by  tapping,  or  the  radical 
cure  by  ovariotomy,  must  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. And  when  a  cyst  is  really  single, 
the  removal  of  the  lluid  not  only  gives  great 
relief  for  a  considerable  period,  but  in  some 
cases  fluid  does  not  collect  again  for  several 
years,  sometimes  never.  Even  when  a  cyst 
is  not  absolutely  single,  but  contains  one 
cavity  so  large  that  smaller  cavities  are  prac- 
tically insignificant,  tapping  may  give  sulH- 
cient  relief  to  warrant  its  recommendation 
in  cases  where  patients  desire  to  postpone 
any  more  hazardous  ojieration.  But  in  all 
cases  it  should  be  done  with  the  strictest 
antiseptic  precautions  against  the  entrance 
into  the  emptied  cyst-cavity  of  atmospheric 
air  possibly  containing  some  germ  or  material 
which  may  set  up  putrefactive  or  infective 
changes  within  the  body.  I 

Tapping  by  the  abdominal  wall,  vagina,  or  ! 
rectum,  alone  or  followed  by  pressure,  by 
drainage,  by  injection  of  iodnie,  by  incision, 
or  by  the  formation  of  a  permanent  commu- 
nication between  the  cyst-cavity  and  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  in  those  days  can  only  bo 
regarded  as  substitutes  in  cases  where  ovario- 
tomy is  rejected  by  the  patient,  or  where  the 
s'irgeon  finds  that  the  ovarian  tumour  cannot 
be  removed.  In  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  the  only  hope  of  cure  is  in  ovariotomy. 

Question  of  Ovarioiouuf. — When  it  has  to 
be  considered  in  consultation  whether  a  pa- 
tient should  be  advised  to  submit  to  ovario- 
tomy or  not,  the  chief  points  for  discussion 
are :  1.  How  long  is  she  likely  to  live  if  left 
alone,  or  relieved  by  palliative  treatment 
only —hygienic  and  medical  -or  by  tapping? 
2.  What  is   the   risk   of  dvariotomv  at    the 


average  rate  of  mortality,  and  how  far  is  the 
risk  in  the  one  patient  who  is  the  subject  of 
consultation  likely  to  bo  above  or  below  the 
general  average  ? 

In  reply  to  the  first  question,  it  is  believed 
that  after  an  ovarian  tumour  has  attained 
such  a  size  as  to  inconvenience  a  patient  she 
rarely  lives  four  years — even  if  relieved  In- 
occasional  tapping — and  that,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  many 
years'  duration,  two  years  would  be  the  full 
average  expectation  of  life.  Thus,  even  at 
the  best,  two  years  of  invalid  life  is  what  is 
lost,  even  if  ovariotomy  be  done  and  is  un- 
successful. 

The  average  risk  of  ovariotomy  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  including  the  most  and  the 
least  favourable,  has  been  diminishing  for 
many  years  past ;  and  the  diminution  since 
about  ISTo  has  been  nuicli  greater  than 
before  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  precautions 
during  the  operation.  Before  1S60  so  many 
imsuccessful  cases  were  concealed,  and  the 
numbers  who  died,  of  the  cases  reported, 
were  so  great,  that  the  calculated  mortality 
of  about  50  per  cent.,  or  half  the  patients 
operated  on,  is  probably  far  too  small,  and 
it  would  be  more  correctly  estimated  at  70 
to  80  per  cent.  Since  1800  it  has  been 
gradually  diminishing  from  35  to  15  per 
cent. ;  and  since  1H78,  when  antiseptics  came 
into  general  use  here  and  in  Germany,  it 
has  fallen  below  10  per  cent.,  whilst  well- 
founded  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  still 
Bmaller  mortality.  It  may  be  said  in  IS'JH 
that  ovariotomy  is  by  far  the  most  successful 
of  any  of  the  '  capital '  operations  of  surgery. 
In  cases  which  before  operation  are  looked 
upon  by  an  experienced  operator  as  favour- 
able, the  expectation  of  success  as  at  least  95 
in  100  will  probably  be  justified  by  the 
result. 

Whether  any  one  patient  is  likely  to  have 
more  or  loss  than  the  probability  of  ten  to 
one  in  her  favour  must  depend  upon  her 
general  health.  For  the  rule  holds  good, 
I  that,  while  the  easy  removal  of  small  free 
\  tumours  from  women  with  a  feeble  heart,  or 
j  misound  lungs,  kidneys,  or  liver,  or  shattered 
nervous  system,  may  hasten  death — so  may 
very  large  adherent  tumours  be  removed  with 
extreme  ditliculty  from  sound,  healthy  women, 
and  complete  recovery  may  follow,  without 
fever  or  any  unpleasant  symptoms ;  and, 
most  satisfactory  of  all,  perfect  health  may 
afterwards  be  enjoyed  for  many  years,  the 
operation  leading  to  no  appreciable  modifica- 
tion in  subsequent  pregnancies  or  parturition. 
The  removal  of  one  ovary  does  not  appear  to 
affect  the  number  of  pregnancies,  nor  the  sex 
of  the  children,  nor  the  occurrence  of  twin 
pregnancy ;  and  it  is  (juite  exceptional  to  ob- 
serve that  the  removal  of  both  ovaries  le-jds 
to  obesity,  or  to  any  other  mental  or  bodily 
peculiariiy. 

T.  Spencer  Wells. 
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OVARIES,  Hernise  of  the.—Displaee- 

ments  of  the  ovaries,  apart  from  those  occa- 
sioned by  ovarian  disease,  Wfre  generally 
ignored  until  comparativelj-  recently,  and  still 
receive  less  consideration  than  their  patho- 
logical importance  demands  ;  being  amongst 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  many  of  the 
special  troubles  which  come  before  us  in 
gynaecological  practice.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  these  displacements  occur  downwards 
into  Douglas's  space,  and  in  such  instances 
the  left  ovary  is  the  one  usually  displaced. 
The  next  most  frequent  forms  of  ovarian 
lierniiE  are  those  occurring  in  the  inguinal 
regions,  either  above  Poupart's  ligament,  or, 
as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  following 
the  canal  of  Nuck  downwards  and  for- 
wards and  presenting  in  the  labia.  In  the 
first  named,  or  directly  downward  displace- 
ment, the  ovary,  on  vaginal  examination, 
may  be  discovered  in  the  recto-vaginal  fossa 
as  a  small  ovoid,  firm,  elastic,  and  highly  sen- 
sitive tmuoiu",  bulging  into  the  j^ost-cervical 
cul  de  sac. 

^Etiology. — Although  in  some  instances 
congenital,  ovarian  herniie  more  usually 
occur  in  patients  whose  abdominal  parietes 
have  been  relaxed  and  viscera  compressed  by 
repeated  gestation,  or  want  of  due  support 
after  parturition.  They  may  also  be  induced 
by  causes  similar  to  those  of  other  herniae, 
such  as  the  violent  muscular  efforts  of  the 
second  stage  of  labour,  lifting  a  heavy  child, 
or  straining  at  stool.  In  displacement  down- 
wards into  Douglas's  space,  the  cause  of 
the  protrusion  is,  however,  generally  gynae- 
cological rather  than  obstetric,  the  result  of 
the  vis  a  tcrgo  of  abdominal  or  uterine 
tumours,  or  of  the  tension  on  the  appen- 
dages occasioned  by  displacements  of  the 
uterus. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.— Ovarian  dis- 
placements, when  inguinal,  may  be  mistaken 
for  enlarged  glands,  or  as  an  enterocele  or 
epiplocele  ;  when  labial,  for  other  tumour.s  in 
that  situation ;  when  downwards,  for  pelvic 
abscess  or  haenaatocele,  retroversion  or  retro- 
flexion, or  for  a  fibroid  growtli  from  the  pos- 
terior uterine  wall.  The  sudden  occurrence 
of  a  small  ovoid  tumour,  possessing  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  just  referred  to  and  located 
in  one  or  other  of  these  situations,  accom- 
panied by  constitutional  and  nervous  disturb- 
ance, with  a  peculiar  dull  sickening  pain, 
aggravated  into  acute  suffering  at  each  men- 
strual epoch,  and  a  coincident  increase  of 
size  then  manifest,  together  with  the  intense 
tenderness  or  nausea  generally  evinced  during 
any  examination  of  the  part,  are  suflicient  to 
enable  a  correct  recognition  of  the  nature  of 
the  case  to  be  made  by  any  competent  gyna;- 
cologist. 

Treatment. — When  the  ovarian  hernia 
takes  place  at  either  of  the  abdominal  rings, 
it  may  in  some  instances  be  reduced  by  taxis. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  dis- 


placements are  already  irreducible  when  dis- 
covered ;  and  even  in  the  cases  in  which 
reduction  is  possible,  the  retentive  pressure 
of  an  ordinary  truss  is  too  frequently  neither 
endurable  nor  effectual.  In  such  instances 
the  extruding  ovary  slionld,  if  feasible,  be 
protected  from  further  protrusion  or  external 
injury  by  a  well-fitting  hollow  truss.  But 
before  this  an  attempt  should  always  be 
made  to  lessen  the  local  hypersesthesia  of 
the  generally  hyportrophied  displaced  gland 
by  topical  sedati^•e  applications,and,  if  neces- 
sary, by  leeching,  &c. ;  whilst  the  constitu- 
tional irritation  almost  always  present  in 
such  cases  should  be  allayed  by  suitable  con- 
stitutional treatment.  When,  however,  these 
measures  prove  ineffectual  in  relieving  the 
persistent,  duD,  worrying,  aching  pain  so  com- 
monly associated  with  chronic  ovarian  hernia, 
and  which  at  each  montldy  period  in  these 
cases  becomes  accentuated  or  acute — when, 
too,  the  patient's  health  is  endangered  by  the 
nervous  disturbance  and  constitutional  irrita- 
tion, we  should  fall  back  on  extirpation  aa 
the  only  resource  available.  But  this  treat- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  exceptional ;  nor 
is  the  performance  of  oophorectomy  under 
these  circvnnstances  by  any  means  devoid  of 
risk,  or  to  be  undertaken  without  urgent 
necessity,  and  until  a  fair  trial  has  been  first 
made  of  other  remedial  or  palliative  mea- 
sures. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prolapse 
of  the  ovary  into  Douglas's  space,  this  caution 
is  especially  applicable.  In  considering  the 
management  of  this  displacement,  its  causes 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  view.  Pressure 
from  above  downwards  of  a  uterine  or  ovarian 
tumour,  or  the  traction  of  a  uterine  displace- 
ment on  the  broad  ligaments,  must  be  re- 
moved or  relieved  before  any  successful  re- 
position of  the  prolapsed  ovary  can  be  made. 
When  the  dislocation  is  due  to  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  or  to  a  relaxed  state  of 
the  parts  occasioned  by  constitutional  causes, 
we  may,  with  greater  probability  of  perma- 
nent success,  attempt  to  return  the  displaced 
viscus  and  retain  it  in  situ.  For  this  purpose 
the  patient — being  first  etherised  in  order  to 
permit  of  the  necessary  manipulation  of  the 
generally  highly  sensitive  and  tumefied  ovary 
. — should  be  placed  in  the  left  lateral  semi- 
prone  position,  when  by  gentle,  steady,  con- 
joint digital  pressure  through  the  rectum 
and  vagina,  upwards  and  forwards,  we  may 
be  able  to  lift  the  extruded  ovary  out  of  the 
post-cervical  recto-vaginal  fossa,  and  to  push 
it  up  into  its  normal  position,  where  it 
may  then  be  retained  by  a  suitable  support. 
P'ailing  the  possibility  of  such  re-position, 
however,  if  the  local  and  constitutional 
effects  of  the  displacement  are  urgent  and 
otherwise  irremediable,  the  practitioner  as 
a  dernier  ressort  must  remove  the  ectopic 
gland. 

Thomas  Moee  Madden. 


OVERLAYING 

OVERLAYING.  -Synon.:  Fr.  /-Hoiiffcr 
ttn  Eiihtiit.  0\c'rl;iyiii^c  isaii  accitlont  which, 
it  is  ivUo-jod,  not  infreciuently  hai)i)0U8  to 
yountj  cliiUh-oii,  whereby  they  arc  killed  by 
siitTocation.  On  an  average  rather  more  than 
four  hundred  chddron  per  annum  are  regis- 
tered in  London  as  dying  from  '  overh'ing ' 
in  bod.  The  Kegistrar-General  in  his  report 
for  1S90  states  that  1,;344  children,  mostly  in 
the  first  j'car  of  hfe,  died  from  '  suffocation 
in  bed  ' ;  that  tiiis  mode  of  death  is  on  the 
increase ;  that  it  is  more  fre(iuent  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  sunnner;  and  that  the 
proportion  of  deaths  due  to  this  cause  is 
more  than  twice  as  high  on  Saturday  night 
as  on  any  other  night  in  the  week.  The 
only  explanation  iov  the  pre-eminence  of 
Saturday  is  the  fact  that  on  this  day  wages 
are  paid  and  drunkemiess  is  common.  The 
■post-mortem  signs  of  overlaying  are  those  of 
BufTocation.  Evidence  that  a  child  has  really 
died  from  this  cause  is  aflorded  by  (1)  the 
j)ost -mortem  appearances  of  death  from  as- 
phyxia; (2)  the  absence  of  any  other  mortal 
disease ;  (:i)  the  absence  of  evidence  of  any 
cause  of  asphyxia  other  than  overlaying. 

The  statement  that  a  child  has  been  over- 
lain should  be  received  with  caution.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  vigorous  child 
would  escape  from  a  suffocating  position  be- 
neath the  bed-clothes,  or  the  body  of  its 
nin-se,  by  its  own  efforts ;  or  at  least  succeed, 
by  its  crying  and  struggling,  in  waking  its 
nurse.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  weakly 
child,  whose  lungs  possibly  have  only  par- 
tially expanded,  niight  be  killed  by  a  very 
tnlhns  cause,  such  as  the  position  of  its 
mouth  and  nose  against  the  body  of  its  nurse, 
or  the  accidental  temporary  obstruction  of  its 
air-passages  by  the  bed-clothes.  A  medical 
witness,  before  comnntting  himself  to  a  theory 
of  death  from  overlaying,  must  consider  all 
the  points  alluded  to  above,  and  must  take 
care  not  to  bring  a  charge  of  almost  criminal 
carelessness  against  a  careful  nurse,  or  allow 
an  act  of  wilful  nuirder  to  pass  under  the 
guise  of  accidental  death. 

G.  V.  POORE. 


OXALIC  ACID,  Poisoning  by. 

Poisons. 


-See 


OXALIC  ACID  DIATHESIS— 
OXALATE  OF  LIME  CALCULUS. 

1.  Oxalic  Acid  Diathesis.  Synon.  : 
Oxaluria  ;  Fr.  Oxalurie  ;  Ger.  Oxahirie. 

/Etiology. — Oxalic  acid,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  urine,  may  be  derived  from  various 
sources :  (1)  It  may  come  from  certain 
articles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  taken  as 
food.  (2)  It  may  be  derived  from  imperfect 
metamorphosis  of  the  waste  tissues  of  the 
body.  (3)  It  may  be  due  to  the  conversion 
of  urea  and  uric  acid  after  the  secretion  or 
the  emission  of  urine.  (4)  It  seems  to  have 
been  proved  that  oxalic  acid  sometimes  exists 
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in  the  blood,  and  may  then  simply  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys. 

Characters  and  Composition.  Oxalic 
acid  in  the  urine  is  always  found  combined 
With  lime,  and  is  recognised  thus:  (1)  As 
minute  octohedral  crystals  with  cross  mark- 
ings. These  crystals  assume  apparently 
different  shapes,  according  to  their  varying 
position  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  (2)  .\9 
spheroidal,  ovoid,  or  dumb-bell  submorphous 
masses.  These  lattor  may  be  mistaken  for 
somewhat  similar  bodies  comjx'scd  of  lithales ; 
but  the  colour  of  the  lithates,  and  the  almost 
invariably  concmTcnt  presence  of  the  octo- 
hedra,will  distinguish  them  [see  Microscope 
IN  Medicine,  fig.  107).  The  urine  contain- 
ing oxalate  of  lime  is  always  acid,  generally 
of  an  amber  tint,  and  contains  a  faint  cloud 
of  mucus.  This  cloud,  however,  may  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  unnoticed,  and  then  the  pre- 
sence of  oxalates  is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

Symptoms. —  However  derived,  the  presence 
of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  frequently, 
or  in  any  considerable  amount,  cannot  but 
arrest  attention  and  suggest  the  question  : 
Is  there  any  special  condition  of  the  system 
dependent  on  or  associated  with  this  occur- 
rence ?  In  other  words  :  Is  there  any  pecu- 
liar habit  of  body  to  which  the  term  '  oxalic 
acid  diathesis'  can  be  rightly  applied? 
I'rout,  and  especially  Golding  Bird,  so  fully 
described  the  symptoms  of  nervous  exhaus- 
tion, dyspepsia,  and  hypochondriasis,  which 
are  said  to  characterise  this  so-called  dia- 
thesis, and  so  fully  impressed  the  professional 
mind  with  the  clinical  association  of  these 
symptoms  with — if  not  their  actual  depend- 
ence on — oxaluria,  that  the  more  accurate 
observations  of  Dr.  Beile,  Beneke,  and  Sir 
William  Roberts,  have  scarcely  yet  succeeded 
in  dissipating  the  error.  These  observers 
have  proved  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  in 
which  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  pre- 
sent, no  oxalates  are  found  in  the  urine  ;  and, 
conversely,  where  oxaluria  is  most  pronounced, 
the  symptoms  are  absent.  Oxalate  of  lime 
in  the  iirinc  is  often  found  in  persons  enjoy- 
ing good  health.  From  what  has  been  said 
of  its  setiology,  its  presence  is  explained  in 
various  chronic  diseases,  such  as  phthisis, 
chronic  bronchitis,  cardiac  lesions,  &c.,  in 
which  oxidation  is  retarded.  So,  too.  oxaluria 
is  present  in  many  conditions  of  deranged 
digestion  and  mal-assimilation,  and  in  dis- 
eases which  lower  nervous  tone  and  power. 

Treatment. — The  fre(iuent  or  persistent 
presence  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine, 
when  no  organic  disease  is  present,  is  not 
easy  to  remedy.  Dietetic  habits  and  the 
general  health  must  be  watched.  Rhubarb 
and  other  \egctable  articles  which  contain 
oxalic  acid  should  be  avoided,  and  strict 
moderation  and  simplicity  in  food  and  drink 
enforced.  Dyspepsia  may  be  treated  with  the 
usuctl  remedies-  alkahs  and  the  vegetable 
tonics,  and  sometimes  with  mineral  acids  and 
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iron.  Sedentary  habits  should  be  exchanged 
for  brisk  exercise  and  sea  air.  In  a  word, 
attention  to  tlie  health  of  mind  and  body, 
rather  than  any  special  drug  treatment  ad- 
dressed to  the  lu-inary  deposits,  is  required 
and  will  best  succeed. 

2.  Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus. — De- 
scription.— Mulberry  or  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus  is  usually  of  a  dark  brown,  some- 
times almost  black,  colour ;  generally  ovoid 
or  spheroidal  in  shape  ;  with  a  rough  and 
tuberculated  exterior ;  and  of  a  hard  compact 
interior.  The  absolute  nucleus  is  composed 
of  dumb-bell  crystals,  imited  by  molecular 
coalescence  in,  and  through  the  medium  of, 
some  viscid  organic  matter.  The  intluonces 
which  control  this  deposition  and  growth  of 
calculi  have  been  much  elucidated  throiigh 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Carter  and  Dr.  Ord,but 
need  not  be  specially  described  here.  Sec 
Calculus. 

The  great  insolubility  of  oxalate  of  lime 
favours  the  chances  of  its  deposition  in  the 
renal  tubules.  It  has  been  detected  in  the 
kidneys  of  the  foetus ;  it  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  during  childhood  ;  and  this  liability 
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decreases  as  age  advances.  In  England 
calculi  composed  entirely  of  oxalate  of  lime 
are  rare  in  the  adult,  but  in  India  they  are 
comparatively  frequent.  Mulberry  calculus 
in  the  young  causes  intense  suffering ;  but 
in  the  adult,  notwithstanding  tlie  formidable 
tubercles  and  rough  exterior,  the  symptoms 
of  stone  are  often  mild  ;  not  improbably  be- 
cause these  projections  become  entangled  in 
the  muscular  columns  of  the  bladder,  and 
the  calculus  is  thereby  fixed  in  position. 
The  symptoms  of  renal  calculus  are  fully 
described  in  another  article.  See  Eenal 
Calculus. 

Treatment. — Microscopic  mulberry  cal- 
culi, were  it  possible  to  detect  their  existence, 
could  ])robably  be  washed  away  and  carried 
off  by  diluents  and  diuretics  ;  but  a  palpable 
stone  demands  surgical  treatment  only. 

W.  Cadge. 

OXYURIS.— See  Entozoa. 

OZ^NA  {o(aLva,  a  foetid  polypus  in  the 
nose ;  from  o(<x>,  I  have  a  smell). — See  Nose, 
Diseases  of. 


PACHYMENINGITIS  (Traxi'f,  thick; 
and  fiijviy^,  a  membrane). — A  synonym  for 
inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain 
and  of  the  spinal  cord.  See  Meninges, 
Cerebral,  Diseases  of. 

PAIN. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Doulcur;  Ger. 
Schmerz. 

Definition. — Pain  is  the  representation  in 
consciousness  of  a  change  produced  in  a 
nerve-centre  by  a  certain  mode  of  excitation. 
It  would  seem  that  stimulation  of  special 
nerve-fibres  or  special  nerve-centres,  and  not 
a  mere  exaltation  of  the  normal  functioning 
of  the  sensory  apparatus,  is  necessary  to  the 
production  of  pain.  For  it  will  sometimes 
happen,  in  disease,  that  whilst  the  faculty 
of  perceiving  painful  imj^ressions  made  upon 
certain  portions  of  the  skin  is  wholly,  or  in 
great  part,  lost,  touch  is  felt  as  well  as  in 
health.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hyperalgesia 
of  the  sm'face,  where  the  slightest  impression 
produces  exquisite  pain,  the  power  of  tactile 
discrimination  is  actually  diminished. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.  —Pain  is  ex- 
cited by  many  agencies  applied  to  the  skin  — 
mechanical,  thermic,  chemical,  electric, 
pathological.  Of  these  it  is  probably  only 
the  last  which  are  able  to  produce  pain  when 
applied  to  the  viscera,  bones,  and  blood- 
vessels.     The    situation    of     the     stimulus 


exciting  pain  may  be  at  any  part  of  the  sen- 
sory apparatus,  from  the  end-organ  in  the 
skin  to  the  central  ganglion ;  but  the  feeling 
of  pain  is  always  referred  to  the  periphery 
of  the  sensory  fibre,  no  matter  what  portion 
of  the  sensory  tract  has  received  the  irrita- 
tion. As  regards  pain,  therefore,  which  is 
referred  to  some  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
body,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cause 
(always  some  pathological  agency)  may  be 
operating  either  upon  the  termination  of  a 
nerve,  its  trunk,  or  upon  the  nervous  centre 
in  the  spinal  cord  or  sujierior  ganglia.  There 
may  be  encroachments  upon  the  structure  of 
the  nerve-fibre  or  ganglionic  centre,  arising 
from  hyperaemia,  effusion,  or  growth  in 
neighbouring  tissues. 

Pathologically,  pain  is  of  at  least  twofold 
importance :  1.  It  causes  distress  and  ex- 
haustion of  nervous  energy,  interferes  with 
sleep,  interrupts  the  apijetite  and  digestion, 
so  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is  damaged, 
and  thus,  if  long-continued,  it  can  lead  to 
changes  shortening  existence ;  or  it  may 
piossibly  be  so  severe  as  of  itself  to  occasion 
death.  2.  Its  aid  in  diagnosis  is  frequently 
of  higher  value  than  that  of  any  other  single 
symptom. 

Vauieties  and  Diagnosis. — It  may  be  use- 
ful to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  examples  of  the 
diagnostic  importance  of  pain. 
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Pain  {»  the  head. — When  of  a  continuous, 
dull,  acliinj,'  chariicter,  pain  in  the  head  may 
he  due  to  ilieuniatism  of  the  scalp,  and  this 
is  especially  likely  if  it  be  increased  b^-  bend- 
ing the  head  down.  A  headache  of  similar 
character,  and  atVecting  the  forehead,  may  be 
referred  to,  and  be  dependent  on  gastric  de- 
ranj,'ement.  Foeussed  in  one  spot,  either  on 
tiie  iiead  or  face,  and  darting  from  that  spot, 
if  sharp  and  paroxysmal,  it  is  likely  to  be 
neuralf,'ic.  If,  in  addition,  it  be  accompanied 
by  vomitini;  and  giddiness,  it  may  indicate 
megrim.  Now,  megrim,  much  more  often 
than  not.  endures  for  a  day  only  at  a  time, 
or  a  little  more,  to  be  repeated  after  an 
interval  of  days  or  weeks.  If,  therefore, 
tiiese  symptoms  be  continued  beyond  the 
period  of  a  day  or  two,  they  should  alwiiys 
be  regarded  with  anxiety,  as  probably  con- 
nected with  brain-mischief.  The  use  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  is  most  important  here.  If 
optic  neuritis  be  discovered,  the  pain  is  de- 
pendent either  on  intracranial  disease  or  upon 
Brighfs  disease.  Should  pain  in  the  head 
be  accompanied  not  only  by  vomiting  and 
giddiness,  but  by  scpiint,  or  some  other 
evidence  of  a  localised  paralysis  of  a  cranial 
nerve,  it  is  almost  certainly  due  to  intra- 
cranial disease  of  a  coarse  kind — tumour, 
aneurysm,  abscess,  hiemorrhage,  or  menin- 
gitis. In  cases  of  more  or  less  complete 
hemiplegia  from  vascular  changes  and  tlu'om- 
bosis,  a  varying  amount  of  pain  in  the  head 
will  often  remain  after  the  apparent  re- 
covery of  the  patient.  Whilst  this  persists, 
a  guarded  prognosis  is  essential,  for  much 
more  often  than  not  further  mischief  will 
follow  before  long.  In  all  cases  of  persistent 
pain  in  the  head,  the  urine  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  not  only  for  albumen,  but 
also  for  sugar.  Pain  of  a  severe  kind,  es- 
pecially apt  to  attack  the  back  of  the  head, 
is  often  found  in  the  course  of  Bright's 
disease.  It  will  then  be  accompanied  by 
albuminous  urine  ;  and  the  ophthalmoscope 
will  very  likely  sliow  albuminuric  neuro- 
retinitis.  There  is  also  a  form  of  more  or 
less  continuous  headache,  with  occasional 
violent  exacerbations,  which  accompanies 
glycosuria. 

A  recurrent  pain  in  the  head,  of  excessive 
violence,  and  described  as  a  feeling  as  though 
the  bones  were  being  crushed,  whilst  it  niay 
occasionally  be  due  to  rheumatism,  is  far 
more  often  dependent  upon  syphilis.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  persistent  pain  in  the  head, 
in  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it,  is  a  sj'mp- 
tom  which  should  always  be  i-egarded  with 
anxiety,  and  the  use  of  the  test-tube  and  oph- 
thalmoscope should  never  in  such  circum- 
stances be  omitted.  This  should  especially 
be  insisted  upon  if  the  patient  be  a  female, 
and  if  certain  concomitant  symptoms  incline 
the  observer  to  believe  the  affection  to  be 
hysterical. 

In  obscure  cases  the  possibility  of  the  toxic 


influence  of  lead  in  causing  pain  in  the  head 
should  not  bo  forgotten. 

The  pain  in  the  head  which  accompanies 
chlorosis  is  often  fixed  in  one  spot,  and 
deseril)ed  by  the  patient  as  resembling  a  nail 
being  driven  into  the  head.  This  symptom 
not  infreijuently  accomi)anies  hysterical  con- 
ditions. Tlie  jiain  in  the  head  complained  of 
by  school  children,  as  attacking  them  in  their 
studies,  is  very  often  due  to  some  al)normality 
of  refraction,  or  weakness  of  certain  muscles 
of  the  eye,  which  needs  the  help  of  an  oph- 
thalmologist to  investigate.  I'ains  in  the 
head  of  a  darting,  shooting  character,  are 
sometimes  associated  with  locomotor  ataxy. 

Pain  in  the  neck. — This  is  not  at  all  un- 
common, and  is  due  most  commonly  to 
rheumatism,  probably  affecting  the  largo  mus- 
cles. It  is  possible,  too,  that  in  many  cases 
it  depends  upon  irritation  of  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue  which  enables  one  muscle  to 
glide  over  another,  and  which  is  reaUy  an 
expansion  of  the  lymphatic  sj'stem.  Uric 
acid,  or  some  equivalent,  becoming  deposited 
in  this  lymphatic  space,  will  excite  a  little 
subacute  inflammation,  and  produce  a  very 
acute  pain.  The  diatliesis  of  the  patient 
should  be  in(iuired  into,  his  urine  and 
evacuations  observed,  and  his  mode  of  living 
investigated.  There  may  be,  too,  sometimes 
pain  in  the  neck  from  neuralgia.  This  will 
be  distinguished  by  its  paroxysmal  character, 
and  its  being  indei)endent  of  muscular  move- 
ment. Neuralgic  pain  in  the  neck  is  usually 
accompanied  by  pain  in  the  district  of  one  or 
other  of  the  divisions  of  the  brachial  plexus 
in  the  arm.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
pain  in  the  neck  may  be  the  first  indication 
of  either  caries  or  rheumatoid  arthritis  of  the 
cervical  vertcbne.  It  may  also  be  associated 
with  an  eruption  of  herpes  zoster. 

Pain  in  the  chest. — This  may  be  referred 
to  the  chest-wall,  or  to  the  interior  of  the 
cavity.  In  tlie  former  case  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  whether  the  pain  be  due  to  mus- 
cular rheumatism,  syphilitic  periostitis,  in- 
tercostal neuralgia,  or  the  encroachment  of 
an  aneui'vsm  or  a  tumour.  Absence  of  febrile 
action,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  and 
the  entire  dependence  of  the  pain  upon 
movement,  point  to  the  first  of  these  causes. 
A  node  perceived  by  the  finger  upon  the 
sternum,  clavicle,  or  ribs,  would  indicate 
syphilitic  periostitis.  The  character  of  the 
pain,  and  the  presence  of  tender  points, 
coupled  very  probably  with  a  history  of  pre- 
vious neuralgic  attacks  in  some  otlier  part 
of  the  body,  suggest  intercostal  neuralgia. 
Physical  examination  will  detect  or  exclude 
aneurysmal  tumour.  Pleurisy  causes  a  pain 
referred  to  the  chest-wall,  which,  as  it  is 
particularly  marked  w  hen  the  patient  coughs, 
may  be  confounded  with  muscular  rheuma- 
tism or  intercostal  neuralgia.  The  elevation 
of  temperature  by  which  pleurisy  is  accom- 
panied, and  the  absence  of  local  tendoruesi, 
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will  ordinarily  disting^iish  it  without  diffi- 
culty, even  before  tliere  are  any  auscultatory 
signs.  Continued  dull  pain  deep  in  the  chest 
may  indicate  an  intrathoracic  growth, 
abscess,  or  aneurysm.  Careful  physical  ex- 
amination and  observation  are  the  means  by 
which  the  diagnosis  of  these  conditions  can 
be  made. 

Pain  is  often  experienced  about  the  heart 
more  or  less  early  in  the  course  of  acute 
rheumatism.  It  may  be  dependent  upon 
commencing  peri-  or  endocarditis,  which  will 
be  disclosed  by  the  stethoscope.  There  is  a 
dull,  more  or  less  constant  pain  about  the 
heart,  that  occurs  in  conditions  of  nervous 
debility,  and  is  not  connected  with  organic 
disease  of  the  organ.  There  is  also  a  rather 
sharp  ])ain  just  under  the  mamma,  accom- 
panied by  cardiac  palpitation,  which  is  often 
complained  of  by  epileptics,  and  by  persons 
affected  with  hysteria.  It  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  evidence  of  organic  change  in 
the  heart,  and  its  origin  is  probably  in  the 
central  nervous  system.  Pain  in  the  heart, 
of  an  extremely  sudden  character,  as  though 
the  muscle  were  being  grasped,  and  accom- 
panied by  intense  apjjrehension  of  death, 
with  facial  pallor  and  some  dyspnoea,  may 
point  to  anq-ina  pectoris.  The  pain  is  not 
confined  to  the  heart,  but  extends  to  the  left 
arm,  and  to  various  parts  of  the  chest  {see 
Angina  Pectoris).  The  pains  in  the  chest 
which  accompany  various  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  pulmonary  tubes  will  require  to 
be  investigated  with  reference  to  these  con- 
ditions. 

Pain  in  the  spinal  column. — Acute  pain 
and  superficial  tenderness  of  any  of  the 
vertebral  spines  is  a  symptom,  not  of  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord,  but  of  a  peculiar  state  of 
nervous  exhaustion.  It  is  common  in  hys- 
terical persons,  and  in  others  who  have  from 
any  cause  become  greatly  debilitated.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  very  little  pain  in  the  spine  in 
diseases  of  the  cord  unattended  by  disease  of 
the  bony  spine.  In  spinal  meningitis  the 
patient  usually  only  complains  of  pain  on 
movement,  and  especially  if  he  endeavour  to 
turn  over  in  bed.  Light  pressure  upon  any 
part  of  the  vertebral  spines  commonly  causes 
no  complaint  ;  there  may  be,  however, 
some  uneasiness  complained  of  when  they 
are  strongly  percussed.  Pain  of  an  encircling 
kind,  in  a  sort  of  band  in  the  wall  of  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  accompanied  by  what  is 
often  described  as  a  '  bloated  feeling,'  is  a 
serious  symptom,  and  points  to  myelitis. 
There  should  be,  however,  some  other  con- 
firmatory symptoms,  ere  this  view  is  deci- 
sively fixed  upon.  In  such  a  condition  there 
would  probably  be  found  more  or  less  weak-  j 
ness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  possibly 
some  cutaneous  anaesthesia  below  the  band 
of  pain.  It  may  happen  that  an  aneurj-sm 
encroaches  upon  the  spinal  vertebrae,  or  a 
malignant   growth    invades  some    of    them. 


In  such  conditions  there  is  often  constani 
and  excessive  pain,  with,  not  uncommonly,  a 
good  deal  of  tenderness  of  the  surface.  The 
possibility  of  these  conditions  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind. 

In  commencing  caries  of  the  vertebrae  a 
'  stinging  '  pain  is  often  complained  of  in  the 
chest-wall,  and  pain  may  also  be  complained 
of  on  pressing  somewhat  heavily  ujjon  a 
vertebral  spine.  In  such  a  case,  too,  the  act 
of  stooping  and  lifting  weights,  or  of  jumping 
to  the  ground,  is  apt  to  cause  complaint  of 
pain  in  the  spinal  column. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen. — This  may,  like  pain 
in  the  chest,  be  referred  to  either  the  abdo- 
minal wall  or  cavity.  There  may  be  inflam- 
mation and  abscess  in  the  abdominal  wall. 
There  may  be  neuralgia  of  the  superficial 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  in  which  case 
the  pain  is  paroxysmal  and  sharp,  and  may 
be  accompanied  by  herpes.  But  pain  in  this 
situation  is  more  often  myalgic,  and  will  be 
found  to  correspond  to  the  insertion  of 
some  abdominal  muscle  which  is  subject  to 
overstrain  or  fatigue. 

Acute  abdominal  pain  referred  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  belly  may  be  dependent  upon 
internal  strangulation  of  the  bowel,  in  which 
case  it  will  be  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
constipation,  and  probably  by  abdominal 
distension,  with  marked  peristaltic  writhings 
of  the  intestines.  Or  the  cause  may  exist  in 
a  hernia  which  is  strangulated.  The  symp- 
toms in  this  case  will  be  much  like  those 
above  described,  and  therefore  it  is  in  all 
cases  of  acute  abdominal  pain  with  constipa- 
tion absolutely  necessary  to  make,  first  of  all, 
a  thorough  examination,  to  ascertain  that  n^ 
hernial  tumour  is  to  be  found.  If  pain  ui 
the  abdomen  be  accompanied  by  tenderness 
on  jjressure,  and  be  increased  by  coughing, 
there  is  probably  peritonitis.  In  such  a  case 
the  pulse  will  be  found  quick  and  small,  and 
the  temperature  somewhat,  but  not  neces- 
sarily much,  raised.  The  patient  will  prefer 
to  lie  on  the  back  with  the  knees  bent ;  and 
the  face  will  betray  anxiety.  In  hysterical 
women  great  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness 
is  often  complained  of,  and  it  is  sometimes 
not  very  easy  to  distinguish  this  from  peri- 
tonitis. It  is  best  done  by  engaging  the 
patient's  attention,  and  noting  that  there  is 
then  no  evidence  of  tenderness  at  a  point 
which  had  been  previously  exceedingly 
painful.  The  pain  and  tenderness  may  be 
due  to  enteritis  or  perityphlitis,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  obstinate  constipation,  a  tym- 
panitic state  of  the  whole  intestine  or  the 
ciBcum,  and  most  probably  vomiting.  Can- 
cerous tumours  of  various  abdominal  organs 
will  have  to  be  diagnosed  by  careful  palpa- 
tion, and  discriminated  from  faecal  accumula- 
tion. Colic  due  to  the  poison  of  lead,  causing 
violent  abdominal  pain  without  rise  of  tem- 
perature, requires  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  symptoms  which  mark  the  passage  of  a 
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biliary  cnlculns.  Extreme  siuMonness  and  ' 
severity  dianicteriso  the  latter,  and  there  is 
usually  more  voniitint;  in  the  passinf^  of  a 
f,'all-st(>ne  thiin  in  colic.  But  the  history  will 
liave  to  be  investi^jated ;  and  the  evacua- 
tions, if  any  be  passed,  should  be  examined. 
The  absence  of  a  blue  line  on  the  jjums  shoidd 
be  ascertained  ere  the  pos'jjbility  of  the 
existence  of  lead  colic  is  abandoned. 

Pain  in  the  loins  and  back. — There  are  ' 
many  conditions  which  give  rise  to  pain  in 
these  situations,  and  which  require  to  bo 
l)orne  in  mind  in  examining  a  patient.  Con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys,  or  nc])iiritis,  will  be 
shown  by  the  scanty,  high-coloured  urine, 
containing  albumen  and  probably  blood. 
IJenal  calculus  will  bo  attended  by  unilateral 
pain  in  the  loin,  following  the  direction  of 
the  m-eter,  and  allecting  the  corresponding 
testicle.  It  is  paroxysnuil  in  character,  and 
often  hon-ibly  severe.  The  urine  will  be 
likely  to  contain  blood,  and  possiblj"  pus,  and 
will  be  passed  very  frequently.  As  between 
such  a  condition  and  the  presence  of  an 
abscess  or  morbid  growth  in  the  kidney,  the 
points  of  diagnosis  are  not  strongly  marked, 
and  careful  observation  will  be  re(iuisite  in 
order  to  form  an  opinion.  The  presence  of 
a  bad  stricture  in  the  urethra,  by  causing 
retention  and  overdistension  of  the  bladder 
with  urine,  will  cause  pain  referred  not  only 
to  the  liypogastric  region,  but  also  to  the  back. 

Lumbago  is  characterised  especially  by  in- 
ability of  the  patient  to  rise  from  his  chair  with- 
out the  gi-eatest  distress,  and  only  slowly  and 
with  dithculty.  It  may  depend  upon  rheuma- 
tism of  the  muscles,  or,  still  more  probably, 
upon  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  between  the  muscles.  Or  it  may 
be  neuralgic  in  character,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  acutely  stabbing,  paroxysmal,  and 
independent  of  muscular  movement. 

Pain  in  the  back  is  frequently  caused  by 
flatulent  distension  of  the  bowels,  and  by 
accumulation  of  retained  fieces.  It  may  be 
dependent  upon  a  tumour  connected  with  the 
bowel  (especially  likely  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  rectum),  which  may  or  may  not  be  felt 
by  external  palpation,  or  reached  by  the  ob- 
server's linger  introduced  per  anum.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  an  abscess  in  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  will  cause  long-continued 
and  severe  pain  in  the  back.  It  is  w-ell  to 
remember  that  an  undiscovered  hernia  (not 
strangtilated)  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no 
inconvenience  except  pain  in  the  back.  So 
likewise  Hexions  and  morbid  gi-owths  of  the 
uterus,  and  ulcerations  about  the  cervix,  may 
be  the  cause  of  pain,  as  well  as  the  approach 
of  the  catamenial  period,  which  in  some 
women  is  the  cause  of  great  pain  in  the  back. 

Fains  in  (he  extremities. — These  may  be 
due  to  neuralgia,  in  which  case  they  will  be 
found  to  occupy  the  district  of  one  or  more 
branches  of  nerves,  and  to  be  paroxysmal  in 
character.     The  pains    which  affect  the   ex- 


tremities and  the  trunk,  but  especially  the 
legs,  in  the  early  stage  of  locomotor  ataxy, 
are  peculiar  in  this.  A  patient  who  has 
little  complaint  to  make  of  his  health, 
will  every  now  and  then  be  kept  awake  all 
night,  and  incapacitated  in  the  day,  by 
sudden,  sharp,  lightning-like  pains  darting 
through  one  or  more  limbs,  and  olten  severe 
enough  to  make  him  call  out.  They  will 
occur  in  paroxysms,  lasting  hours,  da3's,  or, 
less  often,  weeks ;  and  will  subside  as  sud- 
denly as  they  began.  With  such  symptoms 
the  patellar  tendon  reflex  shotdd  always  be 
tested.  Other  pains  affecting  the  extremities 
are  rheumatic;  or  of  the  nature  of  the  gnawing 
and  aching  pains  which  occupy  the  joints  in 
acute  inflammation  from  any  c.atise,  includ- 
ing rheumatism,  and  in  arthritis  deformans. 
The  joints  may  also  be  the  seat  of  pains  of  a 
neuralgic  character. 

A  most  important  contribution  to  the 
diagnostic  value  of  pain  will  be  found  in  a 
pa])er  by  Dr.  Head  '  On  I)isturbances  of 
Sensation  with  especial  reference  to  the  Pain 
of  Visceral  Disease  '  {Brain,  parts  i.  and  ii., 
1893). 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pain  is  so 
involved  in  its  causation,  that  but  little  can 
here  be  said  with  advantage  on  this  point. 
It  may  be  said  generally,  that  pain  ouglit,  if 
possible,  to  be  relieved,  for  its  continuance 
is  exhausting  and  mischievous  to  tlie  nervous 
system.  Kest  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  essential. 
Local  applications,  in  the  form  ot  simple 
poultices,  sinapisms,  and  counter-irritant  or 
anodyne  liniments,  constitute  the  most  ready 
means  of  relieving  pain  in  many  cases.  Food 
of  a  suitable  kind  will  often  be  the  best  means 
of  relieving  pain  ;  and  whore  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  prevents  its  being  swallowed, 
it  is  frequently  desirable  to  inject  sustenance 
and  alcoholic  stinnilants  by  enemata  into  the 
bowel.  Constipation  of  the  bowels,  when 
accompanied  by  pain,  should  never  (except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  lead  colic)  be  treated 
bj'  purgatives :  belladonna,  accompanied  by 
minute  doses  of  opium,  is  the  best  treatment. 
The  drugs  which  have  the  greatest  influence 
as  anodynes  are,  doubtless,  opium,  cocaine 
hj-drochlorate,  and  chloroform  ;  but  bella- 
donna, Indian  hemp,  and  various  syntheti- 
cally prepared  carbon  compounds,  are  often 
used  with  advantage.  They  all  require  to  be 
employed  with  caution.  A  habit  of  increas- 
ing the  dose  of  opium  (even  when  it  is  em- 
jdoyed  in  the  form  of  morphine  with  the 
hypodermic  syringe)  is  soon  acquired.  It  is 
undesirable  to  allow  patients  to  inject  them- 
selves. It  is  well,  in  all  cases,  to  begin  with 
a  smaU  dose,  say  gr.  ,'^  of  acetate  or  sulphate 
of  morphine — a  dose  which  is  stimulant  and 
not  narcotic.  It  is  the  narcotic  dose  which 
apparently  is  followed  by  a  sort  of  recoil, 
suggesting  the  need  for  a  repetition  of  the 
dose,  and  in  larger  quantity.    Sec  Neuralgia. 

T.  Buzz.\ed, 
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PAINTER'S  COLIC— Synon.  :  CoUca 
Pictonum;  Lead  Colic;  Fr.  Colique  des 
Peintres;  Ger.  Malerkolik.—A  form  of  in- 
testinal colic,  due  to  the  presence  of  lead  in 
the  system ;  so  called  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  amongst  house- 
painters.  Sec  Colic,  Intestinal  ;  and  Lead, 
Poisoning  by. 

PALATE,  Diseases  of. — The  affections 
of  the  palate  are  mainly  surgical,  and  there- 
fore it  is  only  necessary  to  offer  some 
general  remarks  aboiit  them  in  this  article, 
as  those  which  are  more  strictly  medical  are 
sufliciently  considered  in  other  articles  deal- 
ing with  diseases  involving  the  structures 
forming  the  mouth  and  throat,  while  paralysis 
of  this  part  is  dealt  with  separately.  See 
Palate,  Paralysis  of. 

The  palate  consists  of  two  parts — namely, 
the  hard  palate,  and  the  soft  palate  with  its 
arches.  This  structure  takes  an  important 
share  in  the  performance  of  deglutition,  as 
well  as  in  articulation.  It  is  liable  to  be 
affected  by  any  of  the  morbid  conditionswhich 
are  met  with  in  the  throat,  and  assists  in  the 
production  of  the  symptoms  resulting  there- 
from. If  the  palate  is  inflamed  or  ulcerated, 
marked  soreness  or  pain  is  likely  to  be  felt 
when  anything  passes  over  its  surface  in  the 
act  of  swallowing.  As  a  rule  it  can  be  very 
readily  inspected,  and  its  condition  thus 
made  out.  The  points  that  demand  more 
special  notice  with  reference  to  the  palate 
are — that  it  is  not  uncommonly  the  seat  of 
more  or  less  extensive  congenital  deficiencies, 
as  in  the  different  forms  of  cleft  palate  :  and 
that  it  may  be  destroyed  in  various  degrees 
during  the  progress  of  ulcex-ation,  in  some 
instances  a  perforation  remaining,  in  others 
the  whole  soft  palate  being  removed,  or  even 
the  hard  palate  being  involved  in  the  de- 
struction. Consequently  the  two  functions 
above  referred  to  are  often  seriously  im- 
paired. During  the  act  of  deglutition,  sub- 
stances tend  to  pass  into  the  nasal  cavities 
through  the  posterior  nares,  especially 
liquids ;  while  speech  is  markedly  nasal  or 
guttural,  and  indistinct,  or  in  some  cases 
almost  miintelligible,  it  being  impossible  for 
the  j^atient  to  articulate  the  words  properly. 
In  some  cases  the  features  are  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  distorted. 

Treatment. — This  must  as  a  rule  be 
directed  to  the  particular  disease  which 
affects  the  palate  in  common  with  other 
adjacent  structures.  Should  it  be  congeni- 
tally  deficient,  or  destroyed  by  disease,  sur- 
gical operations  are  often  of  the  greatest 
service  ;  or  plates  or  other  appliances  of 
different  kinds  may  have  to  be  worn. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

PALATE,  Paralysis  of. —The  chief 
causes  of  paralysis  of  the  palate  are  dijjh- 
theria  {see  Paralysis,  Diphtheritic) ;  de- 
generation  of   the  nuclei    of    the    medulla 
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oblongata  {see  Labio  -  glosso  -  laryngeal 
Paralysis)  ;  growths  in  the  basis  cranii ;  and 
pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  medulla.  The 
first  two  causes  usually  lead  to  bilateral  para- 
lysis. Unilateral  paralysis  is  commonly  due 
to  one  of  the  last  two  causes.  Disease  of 
the  tnmk  of  the  facial  nerve  is  commonly 
regarded  as  an  occasional  cause  of  paralysis 
of  the  palate,  but  this  is  certainly  an  error  ; 
the  chief  nerve-supply  to  the  palate  is  from 
the  spinal  accessory,  as  clinical  observation 
and  experiments  alike  have  proved. 

Symptoms.  —  In  bilateral  paralysis  the 
jialate  hangs  flaccid,  and  irritation  of  the 
naucous  membrane  excites  no  reflex  move- 
ments. It  is  not  raised  in  breathing  or 
phonation  :  a  convenient  test  is  to  make  the 
patient  utter  the  sound  '  ah  '  in  a  high  tone ; 
the  central  palate  should  be  raised  by  the 
levator.  Deglutition  is  interfered  with,  the 
soft  palate  being  no  longer  raised  so  as 
to  shut  off  the  posterior  nares ;  and  liquids 
are  forced  up  into  the  nose  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  tlie  pharyngeal  muscles.  Speech  is 
also  affected :  the  resonance  of  the  nasal 
chambers  gives  to  it  the  '  twang  '  which  only 
the  n  and  ng  sounds  should  possess.  The  ex- 
plosive consonants  cannot  be  well  pronounced, 
because  the  open  passage  through  the  nose 
prevents  the  air  being  sufficiently  compressed 
to  give  the  sudden  sound  when  the  passage 
between  the  lips  is  open.  Hence  p  and  h 
become /and  v  respectively. 

Unilateral  pa,ralysis  of  the  palate  causes 
little  interference  with  deglutition.  The 
chief  muscles  which  raise  the  palate  meet,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  for  this  reason  one  muscle  is 
able  to  effect  sufficient  elevation  of  the  whole 
palate  to  prevent  the  regurgitation  of  liquids. 
The  voice  may  have  a  slight  nasal  twang, 
but  the  articulation  of  the  labial  explosives 
is  not  interfered  with.  When  at  rest,  the 
paralysed  half  is  usually  a  little  lower  than 
the  other.  The  uvula  is  said  to  be  oblique, 
inclined  towards  the  opposite  side.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  straight  in  the  middle 
line.  A  change  in  form  when  the  azygos 
contracts  may  be  expected,  but  is  not  always 
to  be  observed.  The  chief  indication  of  the 
paralysis  is  the  unequal  movement,  which  is 
best  recognised  during  the  utterance  of  the 
sound  '  ah.'  The  elevation  of  the  middle 
part  being  confined  to  one  side,  the  base  of 
the  uvula  is  drawn  a  little  towards  the  non- 
paralysed  side,  and  a  dimple  forms  above  the 
base  of  the  uvula  on  that  side  only.  By 
faradisation  a  difference  in  the  contractility 
of  the  muscles  may  be  recognised,  but  the 
special  apparatus  and  difficulties  of  applica- 
tion render  this  test  not  one  of  general 
usefulness.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  the 
palate  is  often  associated  with  that  of  the 
vocal  cord  on  the  same  side,  and  often  with 
paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  same  side  of 
the  tongue.    This  combination  is  met  with 
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espepially  when  tlioro  is  pressure  on  the 
nerves  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  medulla. 
The  paralysis  of  the  tongue  is,  of  course,  due 
to  disease  of  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossal ; 
that  of  the  vocal  cord  and  palate  to  damage  to 
the  highest  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve. 

DiAc.NOSis. — The  recognition  of  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  palate  depends  on  its  im- 
luobiiity  on  voluntary  ert'ort  and  rcHex  stimu- 
lation ;  that  of  unilateral  paralysis  on  the 
ine(piality  of  movement  in -the  utterance  of 
certain  sounds.  Ditliculty  in  diagnosis  is 
due  to  the  frequent  inequality  of  the  arches, 
and  olili(iuity  of  the  uv\ila.  The  latter  is  so 
conunon  under  normal  conditions,  that  no 
weight  can  be  attached  to  it  as  an  indication 
of  paralysis.  The  opinion  that  the  palate  is 
sometimes  paralysed  in  facial  paralysis  rests 
apparently  upon  the  uvula  being  found  to  be 
obliipie,  and  observers  have  been  strangely 
puzzled  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
uvula  deviates  to,  as  well  as  from,  the  para- 
lysed side,  and  have  formed  various  ingenious 
theories  to  account  for  the  relation ;  the 
deviation  is,  in  reality,  a  'natural  abnor- 
mality,' and  has  no  connexion  with  paralysis. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  pro- 
gnosis and  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the 
palate  are  those  of  its  causes.  Locally  the 
muscles  may  be  galvanised  by  a  long  elec- 
trode, insulated  except  at  its  extremity,  and 
fvu-nished  with  a  contact  key,  so  that  the 
circuit  is  not  completed  until  the  instrument 
is  in  position.  The  difficulty  of  applying 
electricity  for  any  length  of  time  lessens, 
however,  its  practical  value  as  a  means  of 
treatment.  Food  that  is  semi-solid  is 
usually  swallowed  better  than  liquids. 

W.  Pi.  GOWERS. 

PALERMO,  in  Sicily.— Moist,  warm, 
equable.  No  sudden  atmospheric  changes 
in  winter ;  the  mean  temperature  being  .55° 
F.     See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

PALLIATIVE  (pallium,  a  cover).— A 
term  used  in  connexion  with  the  treatment 
of  disease,  when  it  is  directed  merely  to  the 
reliefer  mitigation  of  symptoms.  See  Dis- 
ease, Treatment  of. 

PALLOR  (Lat.).— Synon.  :  Fr.  Paleur ; 
Ger.  BUissc. 

This  term,  which  signifies  whiteness  or 
absence  of  colour,  is  generally  applied  in 
descriptive  medicine  and  pathology  in  con- 
nexion with  the  state  of  the  blood-supply  of 
any  part  or  organ.  Pallor  tlien  denotes  ex- 
treme deficiency  of  that  healthy  colour  of  the 
tissues  which  is  referable  to  the  presence  of 
the  red  corpuscles  in  the  capillaries  ;  and  in- 
dicates ansemia,  whether  due  to  contraction 
of  the  blood-vessels,  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  generally,  reduction  in  the 
number  of  red-corpuscles,  or  relative  de- 
ficiency of  hi?mof;lobin  in  the  individual 
corpuscles.     In    clinical  medicine,   pallor  is 
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most  frequently  associated  with  the  visible 
portions  of  the  surface,  especially'  the  face, 
the  lips,  and  the  conjimctiva; ;  or  witli  parts 
which  may  be  readily  seen  by  special 
methods  of  examination,  such  as  the  tongue, 
fauces,  larv'nx,  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
and  fundus  of  the  eye.     Sec  An.emia. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

PALPATION  (palpo,  I  handle  gently). 
A  method  of  physical  examination,  in  which 
the  hands  are  employed  to  appreciate  certain 
conditions  perceptible  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
See  Physical  E.\amination. 

PALPITATION  ipalpito,  I  beat  or 
throb).— &Vc  Heart,  Palpitation  of. 

PALSY. — A  popular  synonym  for  motor 
paralysis.     See  Paralysis. 

PALSY,  SHAKING.— A  synonym  for 

paralysis  agitans.     Sec  Paralysis  Agitans. 

PALUDAL       1,7  UN      r^f 

PALUSTRAL;  (^''^"''  ^  iiiarsh).-Of 
or  belunging  to  a  marsh.  A  term  generally 
used  in  connexion  with  malarial  or  marsh 
fevers,  on  account  of  their  frequent  £etio- 
lojjical  association  with  marshes.  See 
Malaria. 

PANCREAS,  Diseases  of.  — Synon.: 

Fr.  Maladies  du  Fancitas  ;  Ger.  Kranh- 
heiten  der  Bauchspeicheldriise. 

The  pancreas  is  an  organ  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  animal  economy,  as  it  forms  a 
secretion  of  essential  value  in  the  process  of 
digestion,  and  probably  has  other  functions. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  comparative  rarity 
of  its  diseases,  their  frequent  association  with 
other  lesions  when  they  do  exist,  the  position 
and  relations  of  the  organ  in  the  abdomen, 
and  other  causes,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  no  organ  in  the  body  which  it  is 
more  difficult  to  recognise  during  life  as  tlie 
seat  of  disease,  at  least  with  anything  like 
certainty.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that,  if  more  attention  were  paid  to 
the  pancreas  by  the  general  body  of  medical 
practitioners,  our  knowledge  concerning  its 
morbid  states  would  probably  be  increased, 
and  we  should  have  more  definite  and  pre- 
cise data  upon  which  to  form  a  diagnosis. 
Many  seem  to  forget  entirelj'  that  there  is 
such  an  organ,  and  even  when  s^^nptoms  or 
signs  point  to  it  with  sufficient  clearness,  at 
any  rate  as  being  the  possible  seat  of  mis- 
chief, they  ignore  it  altogether,  and  it  never 
seems  to  enter  into  their  calculation.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  importance  must 
not  be  attached  to  the  pancreas,  and  it  is 
especially  necessary  to  guard  against  being 
led  away  by  vague  theories  which  attribute 
the  origin  of  certain  special  diseases  to  func- 
tional disorders  of  this  organ.  During  recent 
years  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
morbid  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  pancreas, 
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as  well  as  to  its  symptomatology,  while  1 
it  has  been  submitted  to  some  remarkable 
investigations  by  experimental  physiologists 
and  pathologists.  Hence  our  knowledge  con- 
cerning this  organ  has  made  decided  progress, 
and  we  may  contidently  anticipate  even  more 
definite  results  in  the  future. 

Pathological  Relations  and  Symptoma- 
tology.— Before  considering  the  diseases  of 
the  pancreas  individually,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  discuss  generally  the  clinical  phenomena 
whicli  may  arise  when  this  organ  is  involved, 
and  this  will  give  the  opportunity  of  referring 
to  certain  important  pathological  relations 
which  it  presents.  The  most  striking  of  the 
symptoms  are  due,  not  only  to  tlie  implica- 
tion of  the  pancreas  itself,  but  also  to  its 
effects  upon  other  structures  with  which  it 
is  anatomically  so  closely  related ;  to  their 
being  involved  in  the  morbid  condition ;  or 
to  the  intimate  relation  existing  between  its 
vessels  and  nerves,  and  those  of  other 
organs. 

1.  Subjective  Sensations. — Subjective 
sensations  cannot  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  be  of 
much  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic 
affections.  They  are  often  absent,  even  when 
there  is  grave  disease ;  and  when  present 
are  in  many  cases  of  a  very  indefinite  cha- 
racter. As  regards  their  site,  the  localisation 
of  morbid  sensations  deep  in  the  epigastrium, 
in  the  region  of  the  pancreas,  would  be 
suggestive  of  this  organ.  With  respect  to 
their  nature  and  causation,  it  may,  in  rare 
instances,  happen  that  pain  is  felt  in  the 
pancreas  itself;  or  there  may  be  merely  an 
ill-defined  sense  of  uneasiness  and  discom- 
fort, or  of  weight  and  oppression.  Deep 
pressure  may  tlien  bring  out  more  pain 
or  oppression,  or  these  feelings  may  only  be 
experienced  when  such  pressure  is  made. 
iVIore  commonly,  however,  pancreatic  disease 
gives  rise  to  subjective  sensations  by  its  effects 
on  surrounding  structures.  It  may  probably 
cause  pain  and  a  more  superficial  tenderness 
than  usual,  by  irritating  the  overlying  peri- 
toneum. "When  the  organ  is  enlarged  and 
heavy,  it  may  produce  a  sensation  of  stretch- 
ing and  dragging,  amounting  occasionally  to 
actual  pain,  and  possibly  under  these  circum- 
stances different  postures  might  influence 
the  sensation,  which  may  be  chiefly  felt  in  the 
erect  position.  The  most  important  pain, 
however,  connected  with  pancreatic  disease, 
is  that  due  to  implication  of  the  solar  plexus 
and  its  ganglia,  of  which  the  writer  has  met 
with  striking  examples.  Sometimes  acute 
inflammation  occurs,  when  the  pain  is  of  a 
severe,  and  may  be  of  a  violent,  character; 
or  more  commonly  the  nerves  are  merely 
irritated,  and  this  is  attended  with  paroxysms 
of  severe  pain  shooting  in  various  directions, 
which  may  amount  to  extreme  agony.  In 
either  case  there  is  a  feeling  of  great  oppres- 
sion, restlessness,  and  anxiety,  with  a  ten- 
dency  to   faintness,    or    actual    syncope   or 


collapse  may  take  place.  The  suffering  may 
be  very  obvious  in  the  appearance  of  the 
patient.  In  one  case,  observed  by  the  writer, 
the  pain  was  greatly  relieved  by  pressure. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  a  paroxysmal 
pain  would  be  associated  with  the  passage 
of  pancreatic  calculi,  but  of  its  occurrence 
there  is  no  adequate  proof.  It  might  pos- 
sibly happen  that  a  continuous  dull  pain 
arises  from  erosion  of  the  spine,  as  the  result 
of  pancreatic  disease. 

2.  Disorders  of  Secretion. — Without 
entering  into  any  discussion,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  of  most  importance  in 
'  duodenal  digestion,'  and  that  it  acts  upon 
proteid  elements  and  albumoses,  as  well  as 
upon  starches  and  fats,  the  last-mentioned 
being  chiefly  emulsionised,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  saponified  (AUchin).  Hence  it  might 
be  anticipated  that  obvious  and  definite  con- 
sequences would  arise  from  any  disorder  of 
this  secretion,  whether  affecting  the  quan- 
tity which  is  formed  or  which  reaches  the 
intestine,  or  the  quality  and  composition  of 
the  fluid.  Such  consequences  have  been 
attributed  to  pancreatic  functional  disorder 
or  organic  disease,  and  these  may  now  be 
briefly  discussed. 

To  hi/pcr-secrction  of  pancreatic  juice  has 
been  attributed  a  variety  of  pyrosis,  and  also 
of  diarrhoea,  with  the  discharge  of  a  slimy 
and  viscid  fluid,  but  the  writer  has  never 
met  with  any  case  bearing  out  such  an  idea. 

A  deficiency  or  absence  of  pancreatic 
secretion  from  the  intestinal  canal,  or  an 
abnormal  quality  of  this  secretion,  maj'  be 
attended  with  phenomena  of  a  more  reli- 
able character,  although  here  again  caution 
is  needed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these 
disorders  may  assist  in  originating  symp- 
toms indicating  deranged  intestinal  diges- 
tion, especially  flatitlence,  and  also  diar- 
rhoea or  constipation  ;  but  for  a  discussion 
of  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
interesting  Bradshaw  Lecture  for  1891  on 
'  Duodenal  Indigestion,'  by  Dr.  Allchin. 
More  important  and  definite  phenomena 
have,  however,  been  referred  to  this  cause, 
and  these  demand  fuller  consideration.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  the  presence  of  a 
quantity  of  free  fat  or  oily  matter  in  the 
stools,  or  of  certain  fatty  compounds.  This 
symptom  has  been  regarded  under  certain 
circumstances  as  pathognomonic  of  pan- 
creatic disease.  It  has  been  foitnd  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases,  and  experimental 
investigations  lend  support  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  phenomenon.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  chiefly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, noticed  where  the  entrance  of  bile 
into  the  intestine  was  at  the  same  time  inter- 
fered with,  and  sometimes  when  this  condi- 
tion alone  was  present,  the  pancreas  being 
healthy ;  while  it  certainly  is  not  always 
observed  even  in  grave  organic  disease  of  the 
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pancreas,  as  tlie  writer  can  testify.  The 
amount  of  the  fat  has  varied  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  as  also  have  its  characters. 
It  has  come  away  like  oil,  with  scarcely  any 
fii'cal  matter ;  or,  after  standing,  oil  has 
lloiited  on  the  surface  of  li(]uid  fieces,  or  of 
water.  In  other  instances  the  stools  have 
been  greasy,  or  limips  of  fat  have  been  dis- 
charged, white  or  pale  yellow  and  tallow-like, 
and  the  evacuations  have  even  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  these  lumps.  In  other 
cases,  again,  it  has  been  more  or  less  crystal- 
line, consisting  of  compounds  of  fatty  acids 
with  Bodium,  calcium,  or  nuignesium ;  or  an 
oily  fluid  was  discharged,  which  condensed  on 
cooling,  either  around  the  containing  vessel, 
or  on  tlie  surface  of  tlie  feces.  It  has  been 
observed  occasionally  that  the  fat  was  far 
greater  in  (juantity  tlian  had  been  taken  as 
food ;  this  has  been  accounted  for  by  the 
absorption  of  fat  from  the  general  system,  in 
eormexion  with  wasting,  and  its  escape  into 
the  intestinal  canal.  Another  condition  of 
the  stools  attributed  to  want  of  pancreatic 
secretion  is  tlie  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
undigested  muscular  tissue  in  them  ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  can  in  no  respect  be  re- 
garded as  a  reliable  sign.  Possibly  an  exces- 
sive discharge  of  peptones  in  the  stools  may 
be  due  to  this  cause. 

The  significance  of  colourless  or  clay- 
coloured  stools  in  relation  to  pancreatic 
disease  is  an  important  question  which  has 
lieen  especially  brouglit  forward  by  Dr.  T.  J, 
Walker  of  Peterbork^ugh  (Med.-Chir.  Trans. 
vol.  Ixxii.  p.  257).  In  two  cases  under  his 
observation,  copious  loose  stools  were  per- 
sistently passed,  colourless,  and  of  a  peculiar 
putrid  odour.  There  was  no  jaundice,  and 
post-mortem  examination  revealed  that  the 
pancreatic  duet  was  obstructed,  while  the  bile- 
duct  was  quite  pervious.  Arguing  from  these 
cases,  as  well  as  from  other  data.  Dr.  Walker 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

First:  That  the  formation  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  faeces  (hydrobilirubin?)  depends 
on  the  mutual  reaction  of  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic fluid,  under  the  influences  met  with 
in  the  intestinal  tract. 

Secondly :  That  in  disease  a  deficiency  of 
pancreatic  juice  will,  equally  with  a  deficiency 
of  bile,  cause  the  pathi)l<)gical  condition  of 
colourless  or  clay-coloured  stools^that  is, 
stools  destitute  of  hydrobilirubin. 

Thirdly  :  Since  that  portion  only  of  the 
coloured  constituents  of  the  bile  which  has 
been  converted  into  hydrobilirubin  is  excreted 
in  the  fieces,  while  the  bilirubin, bilifuscin, and 
bUiverdin  not  so  converted  are  absorbed,  it 
follows  that  if  hydrobilirubin  cannot  be  pro- 
duced without  the  aid  of  the  pancreas,  that 
organ  must  have  an  important  rule  in  regu- 
lating what  proportion  of  the  bile  secreted 
by  the  liver  sbaU  be  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tine, and  what  shall  be  thrown  off  in  the 
Itcces. 
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If  these  conclusions  are  correct,  they  have 
an  important  practical  bearing  in  different 
directions.  In  the  present  connexion,  how- 
ever, they  need  only  be  noticed  in  relation  to 
the  diagnosis  of  ])ancreatic  disease.  Dr. 
Walker  nuiintains  that  the  passage  of  colour- 
less stools  as  a  permanent  symptom,  while 
every  other  indication  of  disordered  liver  is 
wanting,  is  evidence  of  such  disease,  and  is  a 
valuable  aid  in  diagnosis. 
I  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  here  to 
the  proved  value  of  the  i)ancreas  itself,  or  of 
preparations  made  from  it  and  containing 
the  active  principles  of  its  secretion,  in  aid- 
ing digestion  in  many  cases,  or  in  digesting 
certain  foods  before  administering  them, 
especially  according  to  the  plan  so  admir- 
ably worked  out  by  Sir  William  Eoberts  {see 
Peptoniskd  Food).  This  may  possibly  help 
in  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease,  for  it 
has  been  suggested  that  if,  with  the  daily  ad- 
ministration of  calf's  pancreas,  the  conditions 
of  the  stools  above  described  disappear, 
additional  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  disease. 

'6.  Symptoms  from  Physical  Effects. 
The  intimate  relations  of  the  pancreas  to 
important  structures  in  its  vicinity  give  rise 
to  some  of  the  most  striking  objective 
symptoms  associated  with  its  diseases.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  chief  is  permanent  jaundice, 
which  often  becomes  extreme,  due  to  closure 
of  the  bile-duct.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
this  symptom  becomes  imder  certain  circum- 
stances a  most  important  evidence  of  pan- 
creatic disease.  The  pylorus  or  duodenum 
is  also  very  liable  to  be  obstructed,  thus 
leading  to  chronic  vomiting,  often  obstinate, 
with  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach ;  by 
pressure  on  the  body  of  this  organ  pan- 
creatic disease  has  been  known  gravely  to 
disturb  its  functions,  and  even  to  obstruct 
its  ca\ity  ;  or  it  has  ulcerated  through  its 
walls,  and  given  rise  to  gastric  perforation 
and  hiEinatemesis.  The  vessels  in  relation 
to  the  pancreas  are  also  important,  as  being 
liable  to  be  obstructed,  and  thus  to  give  rise 
to  symptoms.  The  veins  are  especially  to 
be  remembered,  namely,  the  portal,  superior 
and  inferior  mesenteric,  and  splenic,  which 
may  be  pressed  upon  or  closed  by  throm- 
bosis. Hence  may  arise  ascites,  intestinal 
haemorrhage,  enlarged  spleen,  and  other 
phenomena,  although  in  tlie  writer's  experi- 
ence tliej'  have  been  absent.  The  vena  cava 
inferior  or  the  aorta  niay  also  be  more  or  less 
compressed,  and  in  the  latter  case  a  pulsa- 
tion or  even  a  murmur  may  be  transmitted 
through  the  pancreas,  simulating  an  aneur- 
ysm ;  indeed,  this  lesion  has  been  actually 
caused  by  the  compression  of  the  aorta  by 
an  enlarged  pancreas ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  aneurysm  may  cause  pancreatic  cir- 
rhosis by  pressure.  By  the  extension  of  pan- 
creatic disease,  other  structures  at  a  more  or 
less  remote  distance  mav  be  interfered  with  ; 
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thus,  the  ascending  colon  has  been  obstructed, 
and  also  the  ureter,  leading  to  hydrone- 
phrosis. 

4.  General  Symptoms.— It  is  an  in- 
disputable fact  t)iat  pancreatic  disease  is  not 
uncommonly  attended  with  marked  general 
symptoms,  in  the  direction  of  wasting,  which 
may  reach  extreme  emaciation,  with  pro- 
portionate debility,  and  anaemia.  In  experi- 
mental investigations  upon  animals,  complete 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  pancreas  has 
been  followed  by  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  great 
muscular  weakness,  in  spite  of  their  being 
well-fed.  What  the  actual  cause  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  is  a  matter  of  doubt  and 
discussion.  They  do  not  depend  merely  on 
the  want  of  pancreatic  juice,  provided  other 
secretions  are  in  suthcient  quantity,  for  both 
fats  and  proteids  can  be  digested  and  ab- 
sorbed without  its  aid,  while  deficiency  of 
diastatic  ferment  can  be  made  up  for  by  free 
administration  of  saccharine  foods,  which, 
however,  do  not  prevent  the  wasting.  Dr. 
Vaughan  Harley,  in  a  paper  on  '  The  Patho- 
genesis of  Pancreatic  Diabetes  '  {Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  Aug.  27,  1892),  attributes  the  symp- 
toms to  '  non-assimilation,  consequent  upon 
a  form  of  auto-intoxication  arising  from  the 
substances  normally  secreted  by  the  pan- 
creas being  retained  in  the  organism,  and 
there  forming  leucomaines,  whose  toxic 
effects  lead  to  tissue-waste  and  muscular 
weakness.'  From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  cases  of  pan- 
creatic disease  attended  with  general  symp- 
toms there  are  usually  other  causes  which 
assist  in  their  production,  such  as  absence  of 
bile  from  the  intestine  as  well  as  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  the  nature  of  the  disease  itself, 
interference  with  the  passage  of  food  through 
the  pylorus  or  along  the  duodenum,  the 
implication  of  other  structures  besides  the 
pancreas,  or  the  presence  of  severe  pain, 
causing  much  constitutional  disturbance. 
Patients  suffering  from  grave  pancreatic 
disease  are  often  very  low-spirited  and 
despondent. 

5.  Changes  in  the  Urine.— In  excep- 
tional cases  of  pancreatic  disease  it  is 
affirmed  that  fat  has  appeared  in  the  urine 
as  well  as  in  the  stools,  either  in  the  form 
of  oil-globules,  or  of  a  greasy  substance,  be- 
coming like  butter  on  cooling.  This  was 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  fat 
in  the  process  of  wasting.  Far  more  im- 
portant is  the  fact  that  various  morbid  con- 
ditions of  the  pancreas  have  been  found 
associated  with  glycosuria  or  actual  diabetes. 
These  conditions  include  acute  abscess, 
hasraorrhagic  pancreatitis,  chronic  cirrhotic 
changes,  atrophy,  fatty  degeneration,  ob- 
struction of  the  pancreatic  duct  by  calculi, 
cancer,  and  cystic  disease.  The  results  of 
experimental  investigations  on  the  relations 
between  pancreatic  disturbance  and  glyco- 
suria are   also  highly  important.      The  ex- 


periments of  Von  Mering  and  Minkowski,  as 
well  as  those  of  Vaughan  Harley  and  others, 
have  revealed  the  following  facts  :  Complete 
removal  or  destruction  of  the  pancreas  in 
dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  and  pigs,  is  followed  by 
diabetes  of  a  severe  form.  As  soon  as  the 
animals  recover  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  operation,  they  suffer  from  polyphagia, 
polydipsia,  polyuria,  and  glycosuria,  as  well 
as  an  increased  secretion  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine.  As  already  stated,  they  rapidly  lose 
flesh,  and  sufler  from  great  muscular  feeble- 
ness. They  often  pass  into  a  state  of  col- 
lapse or  coma  shortly  before  death.  The 
urine  at  this  time  frequently  contains  acetone, 
diacetic  acid,  and  (i-oxybutyric  acid.  In 
some  cases  there  are  remissions  in  the 
severity  of  the  glycosuria,  and  when  the 
emaciation  is  very  advanced,  or  complica- 
tions (such  as  peritonitis)  arise,  the  sugar 
may  be  entirely  absent.  In  other  cases  it 
entirely  disappears  shortly  before  death. 
Partial  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  is  not 
followed  by  glycosuria,  even  when  less  than 
one-eighth  of  the  entire  gland  is  left.  Nor 
does  it  occur  after  ligature  of  the  pancreatic 
duct,  or  injection  of  this  duct  with  ii-ritauts, 
at  least  until  atrophy  or  cirrhosis  of  the 
gland  occurs.  These  operations  are  followed 
by  azoturia,  polyuria,  and  wasting.  Diabetes 
occurs  after  complete  ligature  of  the  blood 
and  lymph  vessels  connected  v.'ith  the  pan- 
creas. These  conclusions  have  been  gathered 
mainly  from  the  paper  by  Dr.  Harley, 
already  alluded  to. 

Notwithstauding  the  facts  just  stated,  the 
connexion  between  pancreatic  disease  and 
diabetes  mellitus  or  glycosuria  is  by  no 
means  universally  acknowledged,  and  dif- 
ferent views  are  held  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena observed.  The  subject  was  discussed 
at  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Societj'  in 
January  1892,  on  the  occasion  of  a  paper 
read  by  the  late  Dr.  Tylden,  who  maintained 
that  the  glycosuria  was  the  result  of  some 
lesion  incidental  to  the  operation  for  re- 
moval of  the  pancreas ;  and  that  there  was 
no  relation  between  diabetes  mellitus  and  a 
cirrhotic  pancreas.  Implication  of  the  solar 
and  cccliac  plexuses  and  semilunar  ganglia 
is  believed  by  some  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena, and  other  hypotheses  have  been 
advanced.  As  to  the  immediate  cause  of 
glycosuria  in  relation  to  the  pancreas,  those 
who  recognise  this  relation  also  entertain 
different  views.  Heyden  suggests  that  there 
is  an  increased  formation  of  sugar,  due  to 
an  increased  wasting  of  the  tissue  proteids. 
Lepine  and  Barral  consider  that  i^ancreatic 
diabetes  is  due  to  a  want  of  a  glycolytic 
ferment,  which,  in  the  normal  state,  is 
continually  being  formed  by  the  pancreas, 
and  poured  along  with  the  lym])h-stream 
into  the  general  circidation,  there  to  destroy 
the  sugar.  This  is  the  view  favom'ed  by 
Dr.  Harley. 
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G.  Physical  Signs. — It  is  only  in  very 
rare  instancos  that  ph^'sical  examination 
can  ilt'tecl  the  pancreas  in  hoiiltli,  and  most 
of  its  iliseases  do  not  alter  the  orf,'an  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  such  exumiuation  of 
anv  vahie  in  diagnosis.  Moreover,  even 
more  or  less  marked  physical  fhanj;;cs  are 
often  difficult  of  detection,  owin.i,'  to  the 
situation  of  the  ijancrcas,  and  to  distension 
of  the  stomach,  or  pusliinj;  forward  of  tlie 
liver.  It  may  be  aflhnied  tliat  pal|>ation  or 
manipulation  is  really  the  only  relinhlo  and 
practicahle  mode  of  examination  in  the  in- 
vcstifjation  of  pancreatic  diseases,  and  it 
must  he  carried  out  when  the  stomach  and 
transverse  colon  are  empty,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  thorouf;hly  relaxed.  In  some 
cases  help  may  be  derived  from  placing 
the  patient  on  his  elbows  and  knees;  and 
pressure  should  not  merely  be  made  deeply 
from  before  backwards,  but  with  both  hands 
laterally  from  the  hypochondriac  regions. 
It  may  be  possible  to  detect  a  general  en- 
largement of  the  pancreas,  as  a  slightly 
movable  swelling,  lying  across  the  abdomen 
in  its  usual  ))osition ;  but  the  important 
condition  to  be  specially  looked  for  is  a 
tuniom"  of  the  head  of  tlie  organ,  which  is 
deeply  situated,  always  of  small  dimensions, 
rounded,  smooth  or  nodular,  usually  very 
tinn  or  hard,  and  firndy  fixed,  as  if  it  were 
rooted  in  the  depths  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Even  if  such  a  condition  were  found,  how- 
e\er,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  associate  it  dis- 
tinctly with  the  pancreas  alone,  but  for  aU 
]iractical  ptu-poses  it  would  be  suflicient  for 
diagnosis.  A  pancreatic  cyst  may  occasion- 
ally be  detected  by  i)hysical  examination. 
The  possibility  of  an  enlarged  pancreas  being 
the  means  of  communicating  a  pulsation  or 
murmur  from  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been 
previously  alluded  to. 

Spe('I.\l  Dise.vses. — Before  proceeding  to 
the  study  of  the  individual  diseases  of  the 
pancreas,  the  reader  must  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  foregoing  general  discus- 
Bion,  and  apply  the  information  there  given, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  attach  a  definite  and 
precise  clinical  description  to  each  disease. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  func- 
tional disorders  of  this  organ,  but  they  can- 
not be  made  out  by  any  positive  data.  The 
organic  lesions  usually  recognised  may  be 
considered  according  to  the  following  )ilan:^ 

1.  Acute  Inflammation. — Acute  Pan- 
creatitis.— This  disease  has  come  more 
luulor  notice  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
several  cases  have  been  recorded,  a  number 
of  which  were  brought  together  in  18,S9  by 
Dr.  Fitz.  in  the  New  York  Medical  liccord. 
It  occurs  under  ditTerent  forms,  which  may 
be  termed  respectively  simple,  htemorrhagic, 
tuppiirafire,  and  f/aiifirciioiis.  [ 

AETIOLOGY. -Acute  pancreatitis  has  been 
attributed  to  injury  over  the  epigastrium, 
to  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  other  causes.     In  a 


pamphlet  recently  published,  Mr.  E.  F. 
(iardeii  has  advanced  the  view  that  so-called 
'iiiHuenza'  is  really  'epidemic  pancreatitis.' 
As  regards  the  luemorrhagii;  form,  most  of 
the  cases  have  occurred  in  persons  over  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  and  many  of  the  patients  had 
sutTerod  from  previous  attacks  of  indigestion, 
occasionally  with  severe  pain  and  vomiting. 
As  a  secondary  afl'ection,  acute  pancreatitis 
has  been  met  with  in  typhoid  fever,  suppu- 
ration having  exceptionally  taken  jdace  in 
the  later  stages  of  this  disease  ;  acute  tuber- 
culosis ;  pya-mia  and  septicfemia ;  and  other 
febrile  conditions.  Suppurative  inflamma- 
tion occurs  mostly'  in  adults  under  forty 
years  of  age. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  simpler 
and  milder  forms  of  acute  pancreatitis,  the 
organ  becomes  injected  and  hyperiemic, 
swollen,  and  abnormally  firm ;  and  after 
these  changes  it  may  probably  return  to  its 
normal  condition.  Parenchymatous  degene- 
ration may  be  observed  in  connexion  with 
febrile  diseases,  the  gland  becoming  filled  with 
granular  material,  of  an  albuminoid  nature. 
Hcemorrhaijic  pancreatitis  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  previous  changes,  of  the  nature 
of  fibrosis,  degeneration  of  the  gland-cells, 
or  'fat-necrosis.'  In  this  variety  the  pan- 
creas is  enlarged,  and  the  interstitial  tisstie 
is  infiltrated  with  blood,  sometimes  with 
clots.  In  some  cases  the  neighbouring 
structures  are  also  ho'morrhagic,  and  the 
W'hole  may  forni  a  firm  mass  of  considerable 
size,  occupying  the  upper  and  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  root  of  the 
mesentery,  the  mesocolon,  and  the  omentum 
may  also  exhibit  Inemorrhages.  These  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  the  abdominal  fat,  sometimes 
present  areas  of '  fat-necrosis.'  Supjjurative 
pancreatitis  is  characterised  either  by  diffuse 
suppuration,  with  the  formation  of  small 
abscesses ;  or  by  one  or  more  large  purulent 
collections,  the  pancreas  occasionally  being 
converted  into  an  irregular  cyst,  filled  with 
creamy  pus.  An  abscess  may  burst  into  the 
duodenum,  or  into  the  peritoneal  ca\'ity. 
Gangrenous  pancreatitis  may  follow  or  be 
associated  with  the  hiemorrhagic  form. 
The  organ  may  be  converted  into  a  dark, 
or  slate-coloured,  sloughy,  foetid  mass;  or 
it  lies  nearly  free  in  the  omental  cavity, 
attached  only  bj'  a  few  shreds  of  fibrous 
tissue ;  or  it  has  actually  separated,  and 
been  discharged  through  the  bowel.  Acute 
peritonitis  is  often  present  in  the  more  severe 
forms  of  pancreatitis.  The  solar  plexus  is 
likely  to  be  involved,  and  the  semilunar 
ganglia  may  exhibit  definite  changes,  being 
swollen,  with  the  nerve-cells  indistinct,  and 
an  interstitial  infiltration  of  round  cells 
(Osier). 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — It  will  be 
readily  understood  that  acute  pancreatitis 
may  be  unattended  with  any  definite  or 
characteristic  symptoms.     In  its  less  severe 
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forms,  deep-seated  epigastric  pain  and  ten- 
derness, with  gastric  disturbance,  and  some 
degree  of  pyrexia,  might  lead  to  a  suspicion 
of  its  presence.  These  symptoms  may  after- 
wards subside,  ox  go  on  to  more  pronounced 
phenomena.  The  cHnical  description  given 
by  Mr.  Garden  of  the  supposed  epidemic 
pancreatitis  is  that  of  influenza. 

Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  sets  in 
with  a  more  or  less  sudden,  violent,  or  even 
agonising  pain,  usually  in  the  epigastrium, 
but  sometimes  more  general  over  the  ab- 
domen. There  is  much  tenderness,  with 
muscular  tension,  preventing  examination. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  are  usually  prominent 
symptoms,  with  thirst,  constipation  as  a 
rule,  and  fi'equently  tympanites.  Fever  may 
or  may  not  be  present.  Other  phenomena 
which  have  been  noted  are  great  rest- 
lessness, prostration,  hurried  breathing,  weak 
and  rapid  pulse,  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and 
early  delirium  in  some  cases.  The  condition 
rapidly  becomes  more  and  more  grave,  signs 
of  collapse  supervene,  and  the  termination  is 
almost  always  fatal,  death  usually  occurring 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day.  A  case 
of  recovery  is  reported  by  Osier.  The  grave 
symptoms  in  this  form  of  pancreatitis  are 
attributed  to  the  implication  of  the  solar 
plexus  and  semilunar  ganglia. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pancreas 
has  a  very  indefinite  clinical  history,  and 
can  rarely  be  recognised.  It  may  start  with 
epigastric  pain,  tenderness — which  may  be 
sharply  limited  to  the  site  of  the  pancreas, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  prostration.  There 
is  irregular  fever.  Objective  signs  of  abscess 
are  very  rare.  Death  may  occur  in  three 
or  four  weeks ;  or  the  disease  sometimes 
becomes  clu"onic,  with  slight  or  occasional 
pyrexia.  In  gangrenous  pancreatitis  death 
generally  occurs  in  from  ten  to  twenty  days, 
preceded  by  collapse  ;  but  recovery  has  taken 
place  in  exceptional  instances,  after  discharge 
of  the  slough  by  the  bowel.  Glycosuria  may 
be  associated  with  acute  pancreatitis.  Dis- 
tinct signs  of  peritonitis  may  supervene 
during  its  course. 

With  regard  to  diagnosis,  obviously  this 
must  be  always  very  difficult  and  uncertain. 
The  chief  conditions  for  which  acute  pan- 
creatitis may  be  mistaken  are  acute  affec- 
tions associated  with  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
gall-ducts;  and,  in  the  graver  forms,  intes- 
tinal obstruction,  or  certain  varieties  of  per- 
foration, especially  that  due  to  gastric  ulcer 
or  gall-stones,  follo^\'ed  hy  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — But  little  can  be  definitely 
said  on  this  matter.  The  most  obvious  in- 
dications are  to  keep  the  patient  at  rest ;  to 
give  only  small  quantities  of  liquid  food ;  to 
relieve  the  pain  and  gastric  symptoms  by 
means  of  ice,  eff'ervescents,  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  opium,  or  morphine,  and  similar 
remedies ;  to  open  the  bowels ;  and  to  give 
stimulants  for  the    support    of  the   patient, 


when  these  are  called  for.  Ice,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  fomentations  or  poultices,  might 
be  applied  with  advantage  over  the  epigas- 
trium in  different  cases ;  and  it  has  been 
recommended  to  put  on  a  few  leeches. 
Peritonitis  must  be  treated  on  the  usual  prin- 
ciples, if  it  should  be  set  up. 

2.  Chronic  Diseases. — It  will  be  most 
convenient  to  indicate,  in  the  first  place,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  several  chronic  dis- 
eases of  the  pancreas  ;  and  then  to  discuss  as 
a  whole  their  clinical  characters  and  rela- 
tions, and  their  treatment. 

(a)  Changes  affecting  circulation. — Under 
this  head  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention 
that,  in  cases  of  general  anaemia,  the  pan- 
creas suffers  along  with  other  organs  ;  that 
in  aU  conditions  which  impede  the  portal 
circulation,  whether  in  connexion  with  the 
portal  trunk,  the  liver,  or  the  heart  or  lungs, 
this  organ  becomes  the  seat  of  mechanical 
venous  congestion  and  its  consequences;  and 
amongst  the  latter  haemorrhage  is  to  be 
noted,  which  occurs  in  separate  points,  the 
blood  subsequently  undergoing  the  usual 
changes,  and  its  sites  being  indicated  by 
altered  pigment,  or  by  spaces  containing 
coloured  serum  and  having  pigmented  waUs. 

(b)  Changes  in  growth. — Many  cases  of 
either  general  or  partial  hij2)ertro2}hy  of  the 
pancreas  have  been  described  ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  there  is  a  true  hypertrophy 
of  the  glandular  elements,  the  increase  in 
size  and  weight  of  the  organ  in  these  cases 
being  probably  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
interstitial  tissue.  Atrophy  is  an  undoubted 
morbid  condition  to  which  the  pancreas  is 
liable.  It  has  been  observed  as  the  result 
of  old  age  ;  in  cases  of  general  wasting  from 
various  causes ;  in  connexion  with  diabetes, 
where  it  may  become  extreme  ;  or  from 
certain  local  causes,  namely,  pressure  upon 
the  gland-tissue  by  morbid  conditions  in  its 
vicinity,  or  by  diseases  within  the  organ 
itself,  or  obstruction  of  its  duct.  The  degree 
of  wasting  varies ;  but  it  may  be  so  consider- 
able that  nothing  is  left  except  a  fibrous  cord 
indicating  the  former  site  of  the  pancreas. 
In  lesser  degrees  the  change  is  often  associ- 
ated with  more  or  less  fatty  degeneration. 

(c)  Chronic  inflammation.  —  Chronic 
pancreatitis. — Cirrhosis  of  the  pancreas. — ■ 
That  the  pancreas  is  subject  to  a  chronic  in- 
flammatory process  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  what  should  be  in- 
cluded under  this  term.  The  condition  usu- 
ally recognised,  and  which  is  most  common, 
is  that  in  which  the  organ  becomes  more  or 
less  cirrhotic  or  fibroid,  either  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  or  in  some  portions  of  its  sub- 
stance :  the  head  is  very  liable  to  be  thus 
affected.  The  changes  essentially  consist  in 
an  increase  of  the  interstitial  connective 
tissue,  with  wasting  of  the  glandular  struc- 
tures ;  and  the  organ  becomes  proportionately 
indurated,  dense,  firm,  and  tough,  and  may 
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be  granular  or  irregular.  Distinct  tracts  of 
coniii'ctivo  tissue  niiiy  be  visible.  Various 
degrees  of  tlie  cirrhotic  pancreas  may  result 
from  i)r()longetl  venous  congestion  ;  chronic 
alc.iholism,  especially  indulgence  in  strong 
Bi)irits ;  retention  of  the  pancreatic  secretion, 
with  dilatation  of  the  ducts;  the  irritation 
of  morbid  growths,  especially  cancerous  or 
syphilitic;  or  neighbouring  disease,  which 
ftlVects  the  pancreas  either  by  direct  exten- 
aion,  or  by  causing  pressure  or  irritation. 
In  some  of  these  cases  a  chronic  parenchy- 
matous intJanimation  scenis  also  to  be  going 
on.  I'r.  Tylden  recognised  at  least  two 
forms  of  cirrliosis  in  the  pancreas,  as  the 
result  of  microscopical  examination — the  one 
coarse  and  interlobular,  often  seen  in  very 
wasted  pancreases,  the  other  fine  and  inter- 
cellular in  pancreases  not  necessarily  wasted. 
The  latter  form  he  found  chiefly  in  patients 
wlio  were  the  subjects  of  chronic  granular 
kidney,  and  he  suggested  that  the  pancreatic 
change  might  throw  light  upon  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  disease  in  some  cases,  such 
as  polyuria  and  wasting. 

Very  rarely  the  pancreas  becomes  the  seat 
of  chronic  suppurative  inflammation,  either 
by  extension  from  parts  around,  or  from  con- 
ditions in  the  organ  itself,  such  as  the  pre- 
sence of  calculi,  or  the  fornuition  of  cysts. 
As  a  rule,  however,  this  condition  is  the  rem- 
nant of  an  acute  pinndent  formation.  The 
pus  either  infiltrates  or  collects  in  one  or 
more  abscesses,  and  the  latter  may  burst 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  other  parts,  or 
dry  up  and  become  calcareous.  Caseous 
masses  may  form  in  the  pancreas,  associated 
with  similar  pi'oducts  elsewhere,  in  cases  of 
scrofulous  or  tubercular  disease. 

(d)  Dc(jenerations. — The  pancreas  is  liable 
to  the  usual  two  forms  of  fatty  change,  namely,  ' 
a  fatty  hupertrophi/  or  inJiHration,  associ- 
ated with  obesity,  which,  though  atVecting 
the  interstitial  tissue,  may  eventually  cause 
complete  wasting  of  the  glandular  structure 
by  pressure  ;  a.nA  fatty  degeneration,  \\\nt:\\ 
affects  the  gland-cells  themselves ;  or  the 
two  conditions  may  be  associated.  In  simple 
fatty  degeneration  the  organ  becomes  gradu- 
ally smaller,  softened,  and  flaccid ;  pale  or  ! 
whitish-yellow  or  brow-nish ;  but  its  acini  aro 
distinct.  A  fatty  emulsion  may  form  in  the 
ducts.  The  products  of  degeneration  are 
absorbed  or  disehaiged,  and  coincident  atrophy 
takes  place,  so  tluit  at  last  the  organ  nniy 
entirely  disappear.  This  degeneration  has 
been  noticed  as  the  result  of  alcoholism,  in 
wasting  diseases,  and  in  cases  of  diabetes. 
The  pancreas  may  become  almost  entirely 
converted  into  a  mass  of  fat.  after  obstruction 
of  its  duct  by  a  calculus.  In  the  condition 
termed  '  fat-necrosis,'  jireviously  alluded  to 
in  relation  with  acute  pancreatitis,  areas  of 
dead-white,  opaque,  necrotic  tissue  are  seen 
about  the  lobules  of  the  organ. 

Amyloid  disease  may  afifect  the  pancreas, 


but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  practical 
consequence, 

(e)  Morbid  growths. —  Cancer  is  one  of  the 
most  iui])ortant  diseases  affecting  the  pan- 
creas. The  growth  is  usually  of  the  schirroid 
type,  rarely  of  an  encephaloid,  a  melanotic, 
or  a  colloid  nature.  In  most  cases  it  is 
secondarj-,  the  organ  being  usually  involved 
by  extension  from  neighbouring  structures, 
or  now  and  then  a  distinct  growth  being 
formed;  but  it  also  occurs  as  a  ]>rimarj' atTec- 
tion,  although  very  rarely.  \\  hen  jjrinuiry, 
it  ai)pears  usually  to  start  in  the  epithelium 
of  the  pancreatic  duct.  Pancreatic  cancer 
is  decidedly  more  frequent  in  males  than 
females ;  and  it  is  rare  under  forty  years  of 
age.  The  writer  has,  however,  known  it  to 
oceur  in  a  young  man  twenty-three  years 
old.  Primary  cancer  has  been  attributed  to 
injury  over  the  epigastrium.  As  a  rule,  the 
head  is  first  inqdicated,  rarely  the  body  or 
tail  ;  often  the  disease  remains  confined  to 
the  head,  but  in  other  instances  it  spreads, 
so  as  finally  to  involve  the  entire  organ,  or 
sejiarate  deposits  form.  When  the  morbid 
condition  is  confined  to  the  head,  it  presents 
a  more  or  less  rounded  tumour,  varymg  in 
size,  but  never  attaining  lai-go  dimensions ; 
somewhat  irregular  or  nodular ;  usually  very 
dense  and  hard  in  consistence  ;  and  whitish 
on  section.  If  the  entire  gland  be  afTected, 
similar  appearances  are  evident  throughout 
its  whole  extent ;  but  if  not,  the  miatt'ected 
portion  may  be  the  seat  of  atrophy,  chronic 
inflammation,  or  dilatation  of  the  ducts,  with 
the  formation  of  calculi.  Distinct  snuill 
tumours  are  found  in  some  instances.  Usu- 
ally the  growth  exhibits  under  the  micro- 
scope a  large  amount  of  fibrous  stroma.  Often 
the  structure  is  that  of  a  cylindroma  or  duct- 
cancer,  but  sometimes  it  is  of  the  ordinary 
glandiform  type(Fagge  and  Pye-Smith). 

Pancreatic  cancer  always  affects,  in  some 
way  or  other,  neighbouring  structui-cs.  It 
may  simply  press  upon  them ;  or  it  causes 
ii-ritation,  and  thus  sets  up  chronic  inflam- 
mation, becoming  adherent  to  various  parts  ; 
or  the  cancer  may  spread  ;  or  destruction 
and  ulceration  take  place,  involving  the 
duodenum,  stomach,  vessels,  peritoneum, 
diaphragm,  vertebne,  or  other  structures  ; 
but  not  unconnuonly  the  parts  are  found  so 
matted  together  at  the  jiost-mortcm  exami- 
nation, that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them, 
or  to  say  where  the  disease  began.  Obstruc- 
tion of  the  bile-duct,  which  is  a  frequent 
event  in  pancreatic  cancer,  seems  to  be  due, 
not  so  nuich  to  pressure  as  to  contraction  at 
the  orifice  or  along  the  course  of  the  duct, 
the  result  of  chronic  inflammation. 

As  rare  morbid  growths  found  in  the  pan- 
creas, it  will  suffice  to  mention  lymphoma  or 
lymphosarcoma ;  tubercle,  though  it  has  been 
atfirmed  by  some  tliat  this  is  never  found  in 
the  organ  ;  and  syphilitic  formations,  w  liicli 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  gummata,  or  of  a 
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cicatricial  tissue,  involving  the  gland  gene- 
rally or  locally. 

(/)  Obstruction  and  dilatation  of  the 
duct. — Pancreatic  cysts. — The  main  duct 
of  the  pancreasT-canal  of  Wirsung — may  be 
obstructed  at  or  near  its  orifice  ;  or  some  of 
its  divisions  may  be  thus  affected.  The 
former  depends  either  upon  conditions  out- 
side the  gland,  causing  pressure,  or  closing 
the  opening,  such  as  tumours  in  the  vicinity, 
enlarged  glands,  a  large  gall-stone  in  the 
bile-duct,  or  thickening  and  adhesion  due  to 
indammation  ;  or  upon  conditions  in  the 
gland  or  duct  itself,  namely,  malformations 
causing  a  bending  of  the  duct,  calculi,  new- 
growths,  cicatricial  contraction,  or  possibly 
catarrh  of  the  duct.  One  or  other  of  these 
conditions  also  accounts  for  any  localised 
obstruction.  The  obstruction  will  lead  to 
retention  of  the  secretion,  with  dilatation  of 
the  main  duct  and  all  its  branches,  either 
uniform  or  unequal,  or  of  limited  portions  of 
tliese,  according  to  the  seat  of  the  impedi- 
ment;  and  ultimately  one  or  several  cysts 
usually  become  developed.  In  the  early  stage 
the  contents  resemble  more  or  less  the  or- 
dinary pancreatic  secretion,  but  subsequently 
they  become  either  serous,  purulent,  hsemor- 
rhagic,  caseous,  or  cretaceous.  The  walls  of 
the  cysts  become  thickened  and  indurated, 
and,  by  encroaching  upon  the  substance  of 
the  pancreas,  at  the  same  time  setting  up  a 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  they  may 
ultimately  cause  complete  destruction  of  the 
organ.  Sometimes  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  mass  of  fat,  as  the  result  of  the  lodg- 
ment of  a  calculus  in  the  main  duct. 

Pancreatic  cysts  demand  more  particular 
notice,  as  during  the  last  few  years  several 
cases  have  been  reported,  in  which  a  cyst  of 
this  nature  has  attained  a  large  size,  and  has 
been  diagnosed  and  treated  with  success.  At- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  subject  by  Professor 
Senn  in  18H6  87,  and  an  interesting  paper 
was  read  by  Dr.  Newton  Pitt  and  Mr.  Jacob- 
son  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Clururgical 
Society  in  1891,  in  connexion  with  a  case 
under  their  observation  [Mcd.-Chir.  Trans., 
vol.  Ixxiv.)  As  to  the  origin  and  causation 
of  these  large  pancreatic  cysts,  there  is  often 
a  definite  history  of  local  injury,  such  as 
a  kick,  which  is  supposed  to  produce  some 
laceration  and  extravasation  of  blood.  With 
the  latter  is  mixed  the  constantly  increasing 
fluid  from  a  torn  duct.  This  probably  be- 
comes irritating,  and  thus  excites  the  for- 
mation of  a  capsule  about  it  (Cathcart). 
Another  theory  is  that  the  cj'sts  originate  in 
some  digestive  or  corrosive  action  of  the 
pancreatic  juice  upon  the  tissue  of  a  pre- 
viously diseased  pancreas.  A  cystic  pouch  is 
thus  formed,  into  which  haemorrhage  easily 
takes  place,  either  from  a  vessel  in  the  wall 
of  the  cyst,  or  from  one  lying  in  an  intra- 
cystic  partition  wh'ch  has  given  way  (Gussen- 
bauer   and   Salzer)      They  have  again  been  , 


attributed  to  extension  of  inflammation  along 
the  pancreatic  duct  to  the  gland,  leading  to 
contraction  of  the  duct-wall  and  accumulation 
of  secretion. 

A  pancreatic  cyst  may  attain  considerable 
dimensions,  and  its  walls  may  become  more 
or  less  thick  and  firm.  Tlie  fluid  it  con- 
tains is  of  sp.  gr.  1010  to  lO'iO ;  usually  tur- 
bid, and  greenish  or  brownish  in  colour,  but 
occasionally  clear  and  limpid,  or  opalescent 
and  white ;  and  alkaline.  It  contains  from 
1'5  to  3  per  cent,  of  albumen,  usiially,  if  not 
always,  mucin  and  a  sugar-ferment,  and  iu 
some  cases  tyrosin,  blood-pigment,  and  a 
trace  of  urea.  It  is  free  from  succinic  acid, 
which  may  be  present  in  hydatid  fluid.  It 
may  emuJsify  fats;  and  often  contains  but  a 
small  amomit  of  cell-f^roducts.  Hasmorrhage 
is  very  likely  to  take  place  into  a  pancreatic 
cyst ;  and  Senn  has  suggested  that  such  a 
cyst  may  be  due  to  parenchymatous  haemor- 
rhage, followed  by  hiemorrhage  from  the 
cyst-waU ;  or  to  dilatation  of  one  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  pancreas.  In  rare  instances 
a  pancreatic  cyst  has  been  known  to  rupture 
into  the  stomach  or  duodenum. 

{g)  Calculi  and  parasites. — Calculi  occa- 
sionally form  in  connexion  with  the  pancreas, 
either  in  its  main  duct  or,  less  frequently, 
in  the  branches,  or  in  both  situations.  There 
may  be  but  one,  or  a  large  number.  They 
may  be  very  minute,  or  attain  the  size  of  a 
nut  or  walnut,  or  even  larger  dimensions. 
The  concretions  are  usually  white  or  grey- 
ish-white, occasionally  dark  or  blackish, 
round  or  oval  in  shape,  rarely  irregular  or 
branched,  and  smooth  or  rough  on  the  sur- 
face. As  a  rule,  they  consist  mainly  ol 
calcic  carbonate  or  phosphate,  or  of  both 
salts ;  very  rarely  of  solidified  protein  sub- 
stances. They  originate  from  the  pancreatic 
juice,  the  inorganic  constituents  of  which  are 
precipitated,  usually  owing  to  its  retention  ; 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  products  ol 
catarrh  of  the  ducts,  or  an  abnormal  compo- 
sition of  the  secretion,  may  also  be  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  precipitation  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  pancreatic  calculi.  Their 
effects  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the 
description  of  the  preceding  diseases,  and  it 
will  suffice  to  mention  that  the  principal 
conditions  they  are  liable  to  produce  are 
dilatation  of  the  ducts  and  the  formation  of 
cysts ;  inflammation  leading  to  abscesses ; 
chronic  interstitial  inflammation  and  its 
consequences ;  or  inflammation  in  the  struc- 
tures around.  They  probably  escape  in  some 
instances  through  the  canal  of  Wirsung. 

As  regards  parasites,  it  will  be  enough  to 
state  that  round- worms  occasionally  find  their 
way  into  the  pancreatic  duct. 

Clinical  History  and  Symptoms.— It 
will  be  easily  understood  that  most  of  the 
cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  pancreas  are 
unattended  with  any  symptoms  drawing  at- 
tention to   this  organ,  or  at  least  with  such 
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as  are  at  all  characteristic ;  while  a  large 
number  jiri'sent  no  symptoms  whatever, 
being  latent  from  first  to  last,  the  lesion  being 
only  discovered  at  the  [wst-mortem  exami- 
nation. ^[oreovcr,  in  the  case  of  the  affec- 
tions whicli  might  be  expected  to  originate 
prominent  symi)toins,  they  are  so  often  as- 
sociated with  morbid  conditions  of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  organs  concerned  in  the 
digestive  process,  or  of  other  structures,  that 
it  frecpiently  becomes  most  dilliciilt  or  im- 
possible to  assign  to  each  its  actual  share  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena  obser\ed. 
Under  any  circumstances,  8e^■eral  of  the 
chi'onic  pancreatic  diseases  which  have  been 
described  can  only  lead  to  more  or  less  de- 
rangement allecting  the  formation  or  escape 
of  the  secretion,  and  all  of  them  tend  to  pro- 
duce this  result,  so  that  symptoms  might  be 
expected  to  arise  from  this  cause  ;  but  those 
which  are  regarded  as  at  all  significant  are 
only  present  in  comparatively  few  instances, 
even  of  those  pancreatic  lesions  whicli  are  of 
a  grave  nature. 

In  addition  to  what  has  just  been  stated, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  further  briefly  to 
allude  to  ceitain  points  in  the  symptoma- 
tology of  those  pancreatic  affections,  in  con- 
nexion with  which  more  evident  clinical 
phenomena  might  be  anticipated ;  the  ex- 
planation of  the  symptoms  has  already  been 
sufficiently  discussed. 

Chronic  cirrhonis  of  the  pancreas  may 
be  attended  with  deep-seated  epigastric  pain 
and  tenderness,  constant  or  increased 
paroxysmally.  It  certainly  tends  to  be  com- 
plicated with  symptoms  associated  with  neigh- 
bouring structures,  such  as  jaundice,  ascites, 
or  signs  of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  or 
duodenum  ;  and  glycosuria  or  diabetes  might 
possibly  supervene.  It  very  rarely  happens 
that  the  enlarged  pancreas,  or  its  head,  can 
be  detected  on  physical  examination.  More 
or  less  general  wasting  may  be  present. 

Cancer  is  clinicall}'  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant disease  of  the  pancreas,  and  the  one 
most  likely  to  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  a 
definite  character,  though  even  here  there 
is  often  much  uncertainty.  Deep-seated  epi- 
gastric pain  is  a  very  frequent  symptom 
at  some  period  or  other  in  the  coiu'se  of  a 
case,  and  it  has  been  rightly  regarded  as  of 
much  importance  ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  ma\'  be  absent  from  first  to 
last,  or  may  only  come  on  late  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease.  This  pain,  when  present, 
is  also  characterised  by  its  intensity,  and  the 
diflicultj-  experienced  in  relieving  it.  It  is 
usually  more  or  less  constant,  and  of  an 
aching  or  gnawing  character,  or  lancinating, 
shooting  across  the  epigastrium,  especially 
towards  the  right,  or  backwards  towards  the 
shoulder,  or  all  over  the  abdomen.  Some- 
times a  sensation  of  burning,  or  of  tightness 
and  dragging,  is  described.  An  important 
feature    often   observed   in  connexion    with 


this  pain  is  that  it  tends  to  become  greatly 
aggravated  in  paroxysms,  of  which  the 
writer  has  seen  some  striking  examples, 
where  the  attacks  were  most  agonising  and 
almost  unbearable.  It  uiay  be  influenced 
by  food,  coughing,  deep  breathing,  move- 
ment, or  posture.  It  is  in  some  instances 
decidedly  worse  in  the  erect  and  supine  pos- 
tures; and  during  the  paroxysms  the 
patient  may  bend  forward,  and  press  upon 
the  epigastrium,  in  order  to  obtain  relief. 
Gastric  symptoms  are  usually  prominent  in 
cases  of  pancreatic  cancer,  especially  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  eructations;  much  im- 
portance lias  been  attached  by  some  writers 
to  the  occurrence  of  an  abundant  watery 
pyrosis.  The  tongue  frequently  continues 
clean  and  moist  throughout.  The  bowels  are 
constipated,  and  fatty  stools  may  be  ob- 
served ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  constant. 
Thirst  is  sometimes  a  marked  sj'inptom. 
Jaundice  and  other  phenomena  indicative 
of  interference  with  neighbouring  structures 
are  of  common  occurrence,  and  persistent 
jaundice  may  be  the  most  prominent  symp- 
tom in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 
Physical  examination  is  of  essential  import- 
ance in  the  detection  of  this  disease,  and  it 
should  be  made  again  and  again  in  doubtful 
cases,  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions obtainable.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, nothing  can  be  detected,  at  any  rate  of 
a  definite  character ;  or  there  may  be  only 
a  sensation  of  undue  firmness,  resistance,  or 
induration  deep  in  the  region  of  the  pan- 
creas. Sometimes  the  enlarged  organ  can 
be  made  out  distinctly  ;  or  a  tumour  of  the 
head,  having  the  characters  already  described. 
The  general  symptoms  are  always  of  a 
serious  character,  namely,  emaciation,  an- 
a;mia,  weakpess,  and  depression  of  spirits, 
and  they  often  become  extreme.  There  may 
be  distinct  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia. 

Calculi  in  connexion  with  the  pancreas  are 
almost  always  latent,  but  they  may  produce 
secondary  effects  causing  symptoms.  There 
is  no  authentic  case  of  colic  from  the  passage 
of  a  pancreatic  calculus  into  the  duodenum, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aw^are. 

Pancreatic  cysts. — When  these  are  of 
small  size  they  cannot  be  detected.  A  large 
pancreatic  cyst  may  be  recognised  as  a 
smooth,  rounded  or  globular  tunioiu",  deep- 
seated,  and  retro-peritoneal,  lying  behind  the 
stomach  and  transverse  colon  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  tending  towards 
the  left  side.  It  moves  more  or  less  with 
respiration,  but  is  not  movable  by  manipula- 
tion, and  gives  the  impression  of  bemg 
attached  to  some  deep  structure.  The 
tumour  generally  feels  firm  and  tense,  or 
elastic,  but  not  distinctly  fluctuating.  It 
usually  grows  slowly,  but  may  develop 
rapidly,  and  sometimes  attains  a  very  large 
size.  Its  relation  to  the  stomach  and 
colon  may  be  made  out  more  definitely  by 
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distending  these  viscera  with  gas,  or  the  colon 
with  water.  The  sjmi)torQS  wliich  may  be 
associated  with  pancreatic  cyst  are  pain,  more 
or  less  continuous,  with  paroxysmal  exacer- 
bations; jaundice  sometimes,  which  may 
disappear  wheji  the  cyst  is  asjiirated,  and 
return  again  as  it  fills ;  and  wasting,  which 
may  amount  to  extreme  emaciation.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  tumour  may  be  aspirated, 
but  this  must  be  done  with  great  care ;  and 
the  fluid  thus  withdrawn,  having  the  charac- 
ters already  described,  is  pathognomonic. 
The  occurrence  of  hiemorrhage  into  a  pan- 
creatic cyst  is  accompanied  with  grave,  and 
it /may  be  rapidly  fatal,  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — Sufficient  has  been  said  in 
discussing  the  symptoms  to  indicate  how 
difficult  or  impossible  it  must  be  to  dia- 
gnose positively,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  the  existence  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  pancreas.  Cancer  and  large  pancreatic 
cysts  are  the  affections  most  likely  to  be 
recognised ;  and  some  of  the  others  might 
be  suspected  under  certain  circumstances. 
What  has  been  stated  will  suggest  how  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  diagnose  between 
a  cirrhotic  and  a  cancerous  pancreas.  With 
regard  to  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  lesions 
from  those  affecting  some  neiglibouring 
structure,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these 
diseases  are  hable  to  be  involved,  and  it 
may  then  be  of  little  practical  moment  to 
determine  precisely  what  structures  are  im- 
plicated. It  is  necessary  to  be  particularly 
cautious  against  referring  symptoms  con- 
nected with  the  liver  or  stomach,  mduced 
by  pancreatic  disease,  to  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  either  of  these  organs  ;  while  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  enlargement 
of  the  liver  may  result  from  accumulation 
of  bile,  due  to  obstruction  of  the  hepatic 
duct ;  and  also  that  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
will  follow  narrowing  or  closure  of  the  py- 
lorus or  duodenum.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  serious  disease  of  the  liver 
or  stomach  will  probably  reveal  itself  by 
obvious  sigi:s  ;  and  if  this  can  be  excluded 
in  certain  cases,  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic 
disease  will  be  appreciably  aided.  Of  course 
these  organs  may  be  involved  as  well,  or 
secondarily.  The  painful  paroxysms  con- 
nected with  pancreatic  cancer  may  readily 
be  mistaken  for  the  passage  of  gall-stones, 
should  jaundice  be  present.  If  a  solid 
tumour  be  felt,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distin- 
guish a  pancreatic  from  an  omental  growth. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  an  enlarged 
pancreas  may  present  pulsation  and  bruit, 
conducted  from  the  aorta,  and  thus  simulate 
an  aortic  aneurysm.  A  large  pancreatic  cyst 
may  now  be  fairly  diagnosed  by  the  pheno- 
mena already  described.  Dr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Jacobson  lay  stress  upon  its  relation  to  the 
stomach  and  transverse  colon,  in  its  diagno- 
sis from  tumoiir  of  other  organs   or  of  the 


main  peritoneal  cavity.  It  has  been  most 
commonly  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumour. 
Certain  mesenteric,  retro-peritoneal,  and  oe- 
casionahy  other  tumours  may  present  some 
of  the  physical  characters  of  pancreatic  cysts, 
but  aspiration  wiU  clear  up  any  difficulty 
in  diagnosis.  In  conclusion,  the  writer 
would  insist  once  more,  as  bearing  upon 
the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  disease,  on 
the  importance  of  remembering  that  there 
is  such  an  organ  as  the  pancreas ;  and  also 
of  making  a  thorough  phjsical  examina- 
tion, again  and  again  if  required,  in  any 
case  in  which  disease  of  this  organ  is  sus- 
pected. 

Prognosis. — But  little  need  be  said  under 
this  head.  Even  if  certain  foi'ms  of  pan- 
creatic disease  could  be  recognised,  they 
may  not  affect  life,  but  no  positive  opinion 
can  be  given.  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
chronic  pancreatitis  is  curable  in  the  early 
stage,  but  of  this  there  is  no  real  proof;  it 
probably  aids  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result 
sooner  or  later  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
exists.  Pancreatic  cancer  is  necessarily  a 
fatal  disease,  and  usually  termiuates  m  death 
within  a  year  after  the  symptoms  have  be- 
come i)rominent.  A  pancreatic  cyst  has 
been  cured  by  treatment  m  several  cases. 

Treatment. — The  indications  in  the 
management  of  cases  of  chronic  disease  of 
the  pancreas  come  within  a  very  limited  com- 
pass, even  if  it  should  be  recognised.  Rarely 
can  there  be  any  possibility  of  cui-ative  treat- 
ment being  effectual,  although  supposed 
cures  of  chronic  inflammation  have  been 
brought  forward,  obtained  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  calomel  to  act  upon  the  pancreas, 
of  saline  purgatives,  or  of  mineral  waters  of 
this  class ;  or,  when  there  has  been  a  syphi- 
litic history,  by  the  use  of  mercury  to  pro- 
duce its  constitutional  effects,  or  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  In  many  cases  the  emploj'ment 
of  saline  aperients  would  be  beneficial,  to 
keep  the  intestinal  canal  free,  and  to  unload 
the  portal  circulation.  An  occasional  dose 
of  calomel  or  blue  pill  might  also  be  advan- 
tageous. In  the  large  majority  of  cases  of 
pancreatic  disease  the  treatment  would  have 
to  be  chiefly  symptomatic,  directed  es- 
pecially to  the  relief  of  pain,  to  the  symptoms 
connected  with  deranged  digestion,  and  to 
the  state  of  general  wasting  and  debility. 
Hence,  every  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  in  accordance  with  well-imderstood 
principles.  For  the  relief  of  the  severe 
paroxysms  of  pain  attending  pancreatic  can- 
cer, subcutaneous  injection  of  morphin-e  is 
the  most  reliable  remedy.  The  use  of  arti- 
ficial digestants  might  be  expected  to  be  of 
much  practical  value  in  the  treatment  of 
cases  of  chronic  pancreatic  disease.  Sweet- 
breads might  be  employed  as  an  article  of 
diet,  or  pancreatic  emulsion  or  liquor  pan- 
creaticus  might  be  given  ;  but  the  previous 
digestion  of  the  food  by  means  of  Benger's 
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liquor  iiaiicreaticiis  is  tho  luethoil  likoly  to  be 
followed  by  most  benolit,  ami  iVom  this  plan 
f,'reat  advantage  may  be  looked  for  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

The  treatment  of  a  pancreatic  cyst  is  en- 
tirely surgical,  and  abdominal  section  with 
drainage  seems  to  bo  by  far  the  best 
method.  The  cyst  has  also  been  removed 
completely,  but  this  operation  has  generally 
proved  fatal. 

;$.  Hscmorrliage. — This  lesion  connected 
with  the  pancreas  demands  brief  separate 
notice,  but  it  is  chiefly  important  from  a 
medico-legal  point  of  view.  The  event 
occurs  suddenly,  in  a  person  who  is  in  good 
health,  and  from  no  obvious  cause.  The 
symptoms  are  a  severe  pain  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  which  steadily  increases,  and 
is  sharp  or  sometimes  colicky  ;  tenderness 
over  this  region  ;  nausea  and  vomiting  almost 
from  the  outset,  which  becomes  frequent 
and  obstinate,  but  gives  no  relief  ;  tympanites 
sometimes  ;  constipation  generally  ;  increas- 
ing anxiety,  restlessness,  and  depression  ; 
and  speedy  collapse,  with  cold  surface,  cold 
sweats  on  the  forehead,  weak,  rapid,  and 
ultimately  imperceptible  pulse.  The  tempei-a- 
ture  is  usually  normal  or  subnormal.  Death 
may  occur  almost  suddenly  or  very  speedily. 
The  pancreas  is  found  uniformly  infiltrated 
with  blood ;  and  there  may  be  extensive 
hjemorrhage  into  the  mesentery,  retro-perito- 
neum, or  mesocolon. 

Fredeuick  T.  Roberts. 

PANDEMIC  DISEASES  (na<',  all; 
and  (^r;u'iv,  the  people). —  Epidemic  diseases 
which  affect  groups  of  several  countries  or 
the  world  generally.  See  Epidemic  ;  and 
Periodicity  i\  Disease. 

PANTICOSA,  in  the  Spanish  Pyre- 
nees. —  Thermal  waters.  See  Mi.neual 
Waters. 

PAPILLOMA  (papilla,  a  nipple,  a 
wart).— A  tnniour  composed  of  hypertrophied 
papilUc,  cither  of  the  skin,  or  of  a  mucous  or 
a  serous  membrane.     See  Tumours. 

PAPULA  (Lat.).  —  Synon.  :  Pimple; 
Fr.  t'opulc  ;  Ger.  Papel. 

Definition. — A  minute  prominence  of  the 
skin,  for  the  most  part  conical,  but  often 
round,  and  sometimes  flat  ;  and  resulting 
from  inflammation  or  from  accumulation  of 
secretions. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  in- 
flammatory pimples  and  non-mflammatory 
pimples,  the  latter  being  simply  over-dis- 
tended follicles.  In  the  classification  of  skin- 
diseases  adopted  by  Willan  the  term  papuhc 
represents  a  group  of  pimply  affections ;  and 
he  defines  the  word  paiJida  as  follows:  'A 
very  small  and  acuminated  elevation  with  an 
inflamed  base,  very  seldom.containing  a  fluid 
or  suppurating,  and  commonly  terminating 
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in  scurf.'  He  thereby  gives  the  word  '  papule  ' 
a  special  signification.  A  typical  physioloj;;i- 
cal  papula  is  presented  to  us  in  cutis  anserina, 
wh(-re  the  pore  of  the  skin  or  aperture  of  a 
follicle  is  projected  outwards,  in  conseijuence 
of  a  certain  rigidity,  which  opposes  the  con- 
traction of  the  interporous  tissue.  The  patho- 
logical papula  is  similarly  located  in  the 
follicle  of  tho  skin,  tho  prominence  being 
produced  by  congestion  of  the  vascular  coat 
of  the  follicle,  with  more  or  less  exudation 
into  its  capillary  network. 

Erasmus  Wilsok. 

PARACENTESIS  [irapA,  through;  and 
Kfi'TCM,  1  prick). — Synon.:  Tapping;  P>. 
Paracciitcfie;  Ger.  Paracentcse. 

Definition. — The  operation  of  tapping  any 
cavit\',  to  draw  off  fluid  or  gas. 

The  term  is  usually  confined  to  ojierations 
on  the  peritoneum,  jdeura,  pericardium,  and 
cranial  cavity- ;  the  tapping  of  cystic  tumours 
not  being  included.  Most  of  these  ojierations 
are  now  performed  with  the  aspirator  (.see 
Aspirator).  All  those  here  described  are 
performed  with  the  cannula  and  trocar.  The 
more  extensive  operations  on  the  pleura, 
such  as  antiseptic  opening,  free  drainage, 
trephining  the  ribs,  &c.,  are  described  with 
the  diseases  which  necessitate  thera.  See 
Pleura,  Diseases  of. 

Instruments  and  Operation.  —  If  the 
aspirator  be  not  used,  the  best  form  of 
instrument  for  tapping  the  pleura  or  peri- 
toneal cavity  is  that  known  as  Tiiompson's 
syphon  trocar.  In  this  the  cannula  is  fixed 
to  the  handle,  and  has  a  lateral  opening 
about  its  middle,  to  which  a  long  india- 
rubber  tube  is  attached.  The  trocar  is  con- 
tinued through  the  handle  of  the  instrument 
and  terminates  in  a  button.  In  the  handle 
the  stem  of  the  trocar  is  suiTotmded  by  air- 
tiglit  packing.  Tho  instrument  is  inserted 
in  the  ordinary  way,  after  being  soaked  for 
ten  miiuites  in  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  'iO> ;  the 
trocar  is  then  drawn  back  till  its  head  is  past 
the  lateral  opening  in  the  cannula,  through 
which  the  fluid  will  then  flow.  The  india- 
rubber  tube  nmst  be  carried  into  a  vessel 
containing  carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  40). 
The  result  is  that  a  syphon  action  is  estab- 
lished, of  sufficient  force  to  exhaust  the 
cavity  operated  on,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
accidental  entrance  of  air  is  rendered  impos- 
sible. Should  the  instrument  described  not 
be  at  hand,  the  following  simple  plan,  sug- 
Ke.sted  by  Reybard,  will  be  found  very 
efficient.  The  cannula  of  an  ordinary 
hydrocele  trocar  is  surroimded  by  a  linen 
]>etticoat,  immediately  below  its  external  ex- 
tremity, from  two  to  three  inches  in  length, 
which  is  well  soaked  in  carbolic  oil  (1  to  10) 
before  th*  instrument  is  used.  On  with- 
drawing the  trocar  the  petticoat  hangs  down, 
forming  a  channel  through  which  fluids 
readily  pass  outwards,  but  which  collapaea 
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instantaneously  if  there  is  any  tendency  to 
the  entrance  of  air.  This  is  especially  useful 
in  tapping  the  pleura.  The  same  result  can 
be  obtained  by  applying  a  large  veil  of  lint 
or  rag,  soaked  in  carbolic  oil,  over  the  can- 
nula the  moment  the  trocar  is  withdrawn. 
In  tapping  the  cranial  cavity  or  the  peri- 
cardium very  fine  instruments,  usually 
known  as  exploring  trocars,  must  be  used. 
In  some  cases,  when  the  I'ibs  are  very  close 
together,  a  flat  cannula  with  a  lancet-shaped 
trocar,  may  be  useful.  Before  using  a  trocar 
it  should  be  passed  between  the  tinger  and 
thmub  to  feel  if  the  free  edge  of  the  cannula 
is  perfectly  concealed  by  the  wider  head  of 
the  trocar.  This  is  frequently  not  the  ease 
with  old  instruments,  in  which  the  cannula 
has  lost  the  spring  given  to  it  by  the  two  slits 
at  the  end.  If  the  cannula  project  it  may 
push  the  pleura  before  it,  the  head  of  the 
trocar  only  entering  the  cavity.  A  cannula 
and  trocar  should  be  always  kept  separate 
when  not  in  use,  to  prevent  rtisting,  and  the 
head  of  the  trocar  should  be  well  pushed 
into  a  soft  cork.  A  blmit  or  rusty  trocar 
doubles  the  suffering  of  the  patient.  Im- 
mediately before  use  the  two  parts  of  the 
instrument  should  be  separately  well  washed 
with  carbolic  acid  solution  (1  in  20),  or  with 
some  other  powerful  antiseptic.  These  pre- 
cautions are  of  the  utmost  importance.  A 
dirty  instrument  has  often  caused  the  death 
of  the  patient,  by  exciting  decomposition  in 
the  cavity  operated  on  ;  and  real  cleanliness 
can  only  be  ensured  by  dipping  the  instru- 
ment immediately  before  use  in  some  power- 
ful antiseptic.  A  perfectly  bright  and  ap- 
parently clean  instriuuent  may  be  in  reality 
coated  within  and  without  with  microscopic 
dirt,  which  antiseptics  alone  can  render 
innocuous. 

In  using  a  trocar  the  instniment  is  held 
imder  the  hand  with  the  end  of  the  handle 
in  the  hollow  of  the  palm  ;  the  thumb  is 
jjlaced  upon  the  rim  of  the  shield  of  the 
cannula,  ready  to  push  it  off  without  necessi- 
tatmg  the  employment  of  the  other  hand, 
and  the  forefinger  is  firmly  pressed  against 
the  side  of  the  cannula,  at  the  point  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  limit  the  advance  of  the  in- 
strument. No  preliminary  incision  is  re- 
quired if  the  instrument  is  in  good  order.  It 
will  only  double  the  patient's  pain,  and  in- 
crease the  risk  of  non-union  of  the  wound. 
It  is  advisable  to  draw  the  skin  aside  from 
its  normal  position  before  introducing  the 
trocar,  so  that  the  superficial  and  deep  parts 
of  the  puncture  may  not  correspond  when 
it  is  withdrawn.  A  valved  opening  is  thus 
made,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  close  readily. 

Precautions. — When  either  of  the  large 
cavities  is  tapped,  if  a  large  quantity  of  fluid 
be  rapidly  removed,  the  patient  is  apt  to 
become  faint.  These  operations  should, 
therefore,  be  always  performed  in  the  recum- 
bent or  semi-recumbent  position,  and  stimu- 


lants should  be  at  hand,  the  patient  being 
carefully  watched.  Sho\ald  faintness  occur 
the  operation  must  be  immediately  suspended. 
If  the  patient  fears  the  pain  of  the  puncture, 
the  skin  may  be  frozen,  either  by  the  ether- 
spray  apparatus,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  ice  dipped  in  salt. 

1.  Paracentesis  Abdominis. — This 
term  is  usually  applied  exclusively  to  the 
operation  of  tapping  the  peritoneal  cavity  for 
ascites,  or,  in  very  rare  cases,  for  free  gas. 
When  the  trocar  is  used  for  the  relief  of  a 
distended  bladder,  or  to  empty  an  ovarian 
cyst  or  a  hydatid  of  the  liver,  the  simpler 
term  '  tapping '  is  invariably  used.  The 
operation  for  ascites  is  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing waj':  The  patient  must  be  made  to 
empty  the  bladder  immediately  before  the 
operation  ;  if  there  is  the  remotest  possibility 
that  this  cannot  be  done  perfectly  by  natural 
means,  a  catheter  must  be  passed.  A  strip 
of  flannel  wide  enough  to  reach  from  the 
nipples  to  the  pubes,  and  long  enough  to  go 
two  and  a  half  times  round  the  abdomen, 
nuist  be  in  readiness.  Each  end  is  to  be  torn 
into  four  or  five  tails.  The  middle  of  the 
flannel  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  and  the  tails  so  arranged  as  to 
interdigitate  with  each  other  opposite  the 
spine.  By  pulling  on  the  tails  on  each  side  a 
uniform  elastic  pressure  is  maintained  over 
the  abdomen  during  the  operation,  which 
facilitates  the  flow  of  the  fluid,  and  diminishes 
the  tendency  to  fainting.  A  circular  hole  is 
cut  in  the  flannel  at  the  point  at  which  the 
puncture  is  to  be  made.  The  patient  must 
be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  placed 
in  the  recumbent  position,  with  the  head  low. 
If  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  not  great,  and  the 
small  intestines  float  up  so  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  the  patient 
into  a  semi-recuinbent  position,  in  which  the 
intestines  will  float  to  the  epigastric  region. 
Having  put  the  patient  in  position,  the  opera- 
tor must  himself  percuss  the  abdomen  be- 
tween the  pubes  and  the  umbilicus  imme- 
diately before  inserting  the  trocar,  and  he 
will,  of  course,  not  proceed  with  the  operation 
unless  there  is  absolute  dulness.  Having 
ascertained  that  everything  is  in  proper 
order,  the  skin  is  drawn  a  little  to  one  side, 
and  the  trocar  is  plunged  sharply  through 
the  abdominal  walls  in  the  linea  alba,  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
pubes.  Other  points  have  been  recom- 
mended, as  the  linea  semilunaris,  but  the 
luiddle  line  is  generally  preferred.  As  soon 
as  the  trocar  is  withch'awn,  the  assistants 
pull  firmly  on  the  tails  of  the  bandage,  and 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  any  fluid  flows. 
As  soon  as  the  fluid  ceases  to  flow,  the  can- 
nula is  withdrawn,  and  a  piece  of  lint,  soaked 
in  collodion,  is  applied  over  the  puncture. 
The  corresponding  tails  of  the  flannel  ban- 
dage are  then  firmly  tied  together  over  the 
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niidille  line  of  the  abdomen.  For  ordinary 
cases  the  aspirator  is  in  every  way  inferior  to 
tlie  syi>hon  trocar,  and  should  never  be 
used.  If  the  patient  should  become  faint 
durinsj  the  operation  the  instrument  must  be 
withdrawn,  the  head  put  as  low  as  possible, 
and  some  stimulant  aiVministered. 

Dr.  Ive^inald  Southoy  has  recommended  a 
more  gra^hial  evacuation,  in  preference  to 
the  rapid  method  above  described.  He  era- 
])loys  a  verj'  line  cannula,  perforated  laterally 
by  numerous  openinj:fs,  and  pi'ovided  with  a 
buUi-head  and  a  shicUl.  To  the  bulb-head  is 
attached  a  long  india  rubber  tube.  The 
cannula  is  inserted  in  the  middle  line,  and 
h\ed  in  position  by  strapping  ;  and  the  fluid 
drains  slowly  away  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
]iint  per  hour.  The  cannula  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  position,  if  necessary,  for  about 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Southey 
claims  for  his  method  the  following  advan- 
tages— simplicity ;  freedom  from  pain  ;  ab- 
sence of  any  tendency  to  syncope  ;  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  necessity  for  bandaging 
afterwards.  Experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  risk  of  peritonitis. 

2.  Paracentesis  Thoracis.  —  Synon.  : 
Thoracocentesis. — This  is  required  for  serous 
fluid  or  pus  in  the  pleura,  and  more  rarely 
for  blood  or  air.  Aspiration  should  always 
be  preferred  to  the  ojieration  by  the  caiuuila 
and  trocar  {see  Aspikator).  Should  the 
aspirator  not  be  at  hand,  the  syphon-trocar 
shoidd  be  used;  or,  fading  that,  one  of  the  ' 
plans  before  mentioned  must  be  adopted  to 
l)rcvent  the  entrance  of  air  during  inspira- 
tion. The  patient  must  be  brought  to  the 
edge  of  the  bed,  and  placed  in  a  semi-recum- 
lient  position,  well  supported  by  pillows. 
The  spot  selected  for  ptmcture  varies  greatly. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  trocar  should 
never  be  introduced  below  the  tenth  rib  on 
the  left  side  and  the  ninth  on  the  right,  for 
fear  of  wounding  the  dia{)hragm.  The  point 
most  commonly  chosen  is  above  the  sixth  or 
seventh  rib,  between  the  digitations  of  the 
serratus  magnus,  which  can  usually  be 
clearly  seen.  Should  they  not  be  visible, 
any  point  may  be  taken  in  the  proper  inter- 
costal space  between  the  mid-axillary  line 
and  the  jimction  of  the  posterior  and  middle 
tbirds  of  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest.  The 
trocar  must  always  be  kept  close  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  rib,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
intercostal  nerve  and  artery.  In  whatever 
space  the  operation  may  be  performed,  the 
lower  border  of  the  rib  below  the  space 
should  first  be  clearly  felt  :  the  skin  is  then 
to  be  drawn  upwards  for  the  width  of  the  rib, 
and  the  trocar  thrust  sharply  in  immediately 
above  its  upper  border.  If  the  instruments 
are  in  good  order,  and  the  rib  can  be  clearly 
defined,  no  preliminary  incision  is  necessary. 
If,  from  partial  absorption  of  the  fluid,  with- 
out corres])ondmg  expansion  of  the  lung,  the 
ribs  have  fallen  very  closelj-  together,  it  may 


be  necessary  to  use  a  flat  trocar,  with  a 
lancet-shaped  head.  The  precautions  as  to 
faintness  and  the  clostu'e  of  the  wound  are 
the  same  as  in  paracentesis  abdominis. 

3.  Paracentesis  Pericardii.  —  This 
operation  is  now  invariably  performed  with 
the  aspirator,  as  the  results  of  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  trocar  have  been  extremely  un- 
satisfactory.    See  Aspirator. 

4.  Paracentesis  Capitis.— This  opera- 
tion has  been  occasioiuiUy  performed  in  cases 
of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  but  without  any 
very  marked  benefit.  It  is  not  safe  to  use 
the  aspirator,  as  the  vacuum  might  do  un- 
expected damage  to  so  soft  a  structure  as  the 
brain,  while  a  small  trocar  mriy  be  passed 
through  the  expanded  hemis])here  into  the 
ventricle  without  risk.  The  instrument  used 
should  be  the  smallest  exploring  trocar. 
An  elastic  bandage  must  be  first  aiiplied,  so 
as  to  exert  a  very  gentle  pressure  on  the 
head.  The  trocar  is  then  introduced  at 
any  point  whore  bone  is  deficient,  exce])t  in 
the  situations  of  the  siiuises.  The  best  place 
is  at  one  side  of  the  anterior  fontanelle.  The 
middle  line  must  be  avoided,  not  only  because 
of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  but  because  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  fluid  is  con- 
tained in  the  ventricles.  The  quantity  of 
fluid  removed  should  not  exceed  two  ounces. 
The  elastic  pressure  must  be  maintained 
after  the  operation,  which  may  bo  repeated 
at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days. 

Marcus  Beck. 

PARAD,  in  Hungary.  —  Sulphate  of 
iron  w^aters.     See  MineraIj  Waters. 

PARESTHESIA  {Trapd,  a  prefix  indi- 
cating irregularity;  and  dhrthjirti,  sensation). 
A  term  applied  to  abnormal  sensations  ex- 
perienced by  a  patient,  distinct  from  mere 
excess  or  diminution  of  feeling ;  for  exanaple, 
tingling,  itclung,  and  formication.  See 
Sensation,  Disorders  of. 

PARALYSIS  {nnpd,  beside;  and  Xvco,  I 
loosen  or  relax). —  Synon.:  Palsy;  Paresis 
{incomplete  paralysis) ;  Fr.  Paralysie ;  Ger. 
Lalimunfj. 

Definition. — Loss  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tardy  exciting  the  contraction  of  one  or  more 
muscles,  is  the  essential  condition  met  with 
in  all  forms  of  motor  paralysis.  And, similarly, 
a  loss  of  the  possibility  of  transmitting  im- 
pressions, either  of  the  special  senses  or  of 
common  sensibility  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  from  their  scats  of  peripheric  com- 
mencement inwards  to  those  portions  of  the 
brain  which  are  concerned  with  their  realisa- 
tion in  consciousness,  is  what  is  commonly 
known  as  '  sensory  paraljsis.'  These  latter 
defects  are,  however,  considered  under  the 
head  of  Sensation,  Disorders  of.  Here  at- 
tention will  be  confined  to  the  subject  of 
motor  paralysis,  to  which,  indeed,  the  term 
'  paralysis  '  ought  to  be  limited.     It  is  more 
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fitting  to  speak  of  loss  of  sensation  than  of 
paralysis  of  sensation. 

Paralysis,  Motor.  —  Motor  paralysis 
may,  in  different  cases,  be  occasioned  by 
defects  in  various  parts  of  the  neuro-mus- 
cular  apparatus.  Certain  primary  differences 
of  kind  have  first  to  be  considered. 

(^4)  Certain  muscles  may  not  contract  be- 
cause their  customary  neural  incitations  are 
impeded  or  abortive  at  their  source  in  the 
cerebral  cortex — as  in  certain  forms  of  hys- 
terical or  functional  paralysis,  or  as  a  resiilt 
of  definite  lesions  in  some  portions  of  the 
brain-region  just  mentioned. 

{B)  Other  forms  of  paralysis  result  because 
voluntary  motor  incitations  are  impeded  in 
transmission  at  some  part  of  their  course 
through  the  nerve-centres  below  the  cortical 
stratum  of  grey  matter  in  which  they  take 
origin.  Under  this  head  are  to  be  included 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  paralysis 
actually  met  with ;  and  according  as  the 
situation  varies  in  which  the  impediment  to 
the  transmission  of  motor  stimuli  exists,  so 
do  we  get  the  paralysis  occurring  in  different 
forms,  that  is,  affecting-  different  distinctive 
movements  or  groups  of  muscles,  with  or 
without  certain  characteristic  associations, 
such  as  sensory  paralysis  or  disturbance, 
alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  skin 
over  the  parts  affected,  and,  after  a  time, 
alterations  in  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
whose  functions  are  in  abeyance.  These 
very  numerous  forms  of  paralysis  fall  into 
different  classes,  according  as  the  disease  or 
injury  preventing  the  proper  transmission  of 
motor  stimuli  occurs  (1)  in  some  portions  of 
their  cerebral  path  ;  (2)  in  some  portions  of 
their  spinal  path ;  or  (3)  in  then  passage 
through  some  of  the  perijjheral  nerves,  that 
is,  in  any  part  of  their  passage  to  the  muscles 
outside  the  bulb  or  spinal  cord. 

(C)  Lastly,  though  voluntary  motor  incita- 
tions may  be  normally  generated,  and  pro- 
perly transmitted  through  the  nerve-centres 
and  along  the  peripheral  nerves,  an  incom- 
plete paral\sis  of  certain  muscles  may  still 
result  if  such  stimuli,  owing  to  degenerative 
atrophy  in  the  muscles,  are  incapable  of 
evoking  their  contraction.  In  these,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  the  resulting  loss  of  move- 
ment (akinesis)  would  represent  a  true 
paralysis.  The  fact  that  such  forms  of 
paralj'sis  are  often  incomjtlete  is  dependent 
upon  the  peculiarity  that  some  healthy 
muscular  fibres  usually  remain  in  muscles 
which  are  the  seat  of  atrophic  changes  {see 
Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy).  Modern 
research  has  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
group  of  diseases  in  which  the  changes  in 
the  muscles  are  primary.  This  occurs,  for 
instance,  in  what  is  known  as  '  idiopathic 
muscular  atrophy,'  and  also  in  '  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis.'  It  must  be  said, 
however,  that  modern  research  has  equally 
tended  to  show  that  in  a  very  large  majority 


of  the  cases  of  muscular  atrophy  such  changes 
are  sequential  to  previous  lesions  in  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the 
nerves.  See  Progressive  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy. 

The  ^Etiology  and  Pathology  of  the 
diverse  forms  of  paralysis  wUl  not  now  be 
further  referred  to,  but  will  be  discussed  in 
various  separate  articles.  Some  general 
remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  of  Nervous  System,  Diseases 
of;  Brain,  Diseases  of;  Spinal  Cord,  Dis- 
eases of;  and  Neuritis,  Multiple.  Re- 
ference may  also  be  made  to  the  various 
special  articles  dealing  with  the  pathological 
causes  of  brain-disease,  and  to  the  articles 
on  the  diseases  of  the  different  cranial  and 
other  motor  nerves. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  or  recognition 
of  the  cairse  or  nature  of  any  particular 
case  of  paralysis  is  always  a  many-sided 
problem.  Having  previously  satisfied  our- 
selves that  it  is  a  real  and  not  a  merely 
apparent  case  of  paralysis  (due  perhaps  to 
some  arthritic  disease),  we  have  to  endea- 
'  vour  to  make  out  to  which  of  the  foregoing 
divisions  or  subdivisions  the  instance  before 
1  us  happens  to  belong.  Paralysis  of  any 
group  of  muscles  (in  the  limbs  or  elsewhere, 
and  howsoever  occasioned)  may,  of  course, 
be  either  complete  or  incomplete ;  and  it 
maj'  be  as  well  here  to  add  that  it  is  the 
incomplete  forms  of  paralysis  in  the  limbs 
(cases  of  '  paresis  '  as  they  are  often  termed) 
which  are  most  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
certain  weaknesses  or  motor  defects  due  to  ", 
joint-disease. 

In  actual  practice  the  primary  question  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  paralysis  may  be,  and 
commonly  is,  somewhat  simplified,  inas- 
much as  the  varieties  included  under  class 
A  may  be  well  merged  in  the  first  instance 
with  the  primary  category  of  class  B  (that 
is,  the  cases  of  paralysis  dependent  upon 
defect  in  some  portion  of  the  cerebral  path 
for  outgoing  motor  incitations) ;  just  as 
those  of  class  C  may  be  included  under 
the  second  and  third  categories  of  class  B 
(that  is,  the  cases  in  which  there  is  defect  in 
some  portion  either  of  the  spinal  or  of  the 
peripheral  path  for  motor  incitations).  Thus 
the  recognition  of  the  varieties  of  paralysis 
included  under  classes  A  and  C  belong  to 
the  secondary  or  more  special  problems  con- 
nected with  diagnosis.  The  so-called  '  hys- 
terical '  forms  of  paralysis,  for  instance,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  due  to  functional  perver- 
sipn  ratlier  than  to  actual  structural  damage 
in  cei'tain  portions  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  se?ms  evident,  however,  that  in  the  first 
place  we  should  decide  whether  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  disease  of  the  brain  or  of  the 
spinal  cord,  before  dealing  with  the  secondary 
question  as  to  whether  such  disease  is  of  the 
merely  functional  or  of  the  structural  type. 

Thus,  for  practical   purposes   the   several 
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kind?  of  paralysis  are  ]'rimarily  divisible 
into  three  distinct  categories,  based  upon  the 
situation  of  the  damajre.  lesion,  or  defective 
activity  by  which  they  are  occasioned.  We 
have  to  do  with  — 

1.  Paralyses  of  Encephalic  Origin  ; 

2.  Paralyses  of  Sjnnal  Origin  ; 

3.  Paralyses  of  Peripheric  Origin  ; 
accordiiifj  as  the  cause  is  one  which  ope- 
rates uiHin  or  witliin  some  part  of  the  preat 
centres  within  the  cranium  ;  upon  or  within 
some  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  or  upon  or 
within  some  one  or  more  of  the  nerve- 
trunks,  in  parts  situated  cither  inside  or 
outside  the  cranium  or  the  spinal  canal. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  each  of 
these  primary  |C^-oups  of  paralysis,  and  es- 
pecially the  tirst,  includes  verj-  manj'  varie- 
ties, the  recognition  of  which  is  often  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty— only  to  be 
achieved  after  an  attentive  and  minute  study 
of  all  the  details  of  a  case  by  those  who  are 
well  instructed  as  to  the  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology of  the  nervous  system,  and  most 
familiar  by  daily  practice  with  the  estima- 
tion of  tlie  import  of  the  various  si^ns  and 
symptoms,  in  the  light  supplied  by  such 
knowledge. 

The  primary  diagnosis  should  however, 
m  the  great  majority  of  cases,  be  capable 
of  being  made  by  the  practitioner  with  com- 
parative certainty.  In  so  doing  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  general  a.gi'eenient  as  to  signs 
and  s_\nnplonis  presented  by  the  case  before 
him  with  one  or  other  of  the  semi-combina- 
tions now  to  be  mentioned. 

1.  Paralyses  of  Encephalic  Origin. — 
These  may  or  may  not  be  ushered  in  bj-  an 
apoplectic  attack,  by  an  epileptiform  fit,  or 
by  a  series  of  fits.  The  paralysis  is  usually 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  body,  though 
only  certain  parts  of  it  are  affected,  namely, 
more  or  less  of  one  half  of  the  face,  with 
the  arm  and  the  leg  (either  incompletely 
or  completely)  on  the  same  side,  while  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  comparatively  Uttle 
atTected.  Where  the  paralysis  is  incomplete, 
the  arm  is  commonly  more  affected  than  the 
leg.  Except  where  loss  or  impairment  of 
consciousness  still  exists,  or  in  cases  where 
both  sides  of  the  brain  are  affected,  the 
patient  almost  invariably  retains  control  over 
the  bladder  and  rectum.  Tlie  common  sen- 
sibility of  the  same  half  of  the  body  may  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  be  more  or  less 
diminished.  The  electrical  irritability  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  is  not  notably  altered. 
The  superficial  reflexes  are  often  diminished, 
and  the  deep  reflexes  mostly  exalted  on  the 
paralysed  side  of  the  body.  See  Spinal 
Cord,  Diseases  of. 

These  are  the  general  characters  of  a  form 
of  paralysis  due  to  unilateral  lesions  of  the 
brain,  commonly  known  as  Hemiplegia.  It 
is  met  with  almost  as  fre(piently  on  the  one 


'  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  body,  and  may 
occasionally  affect  both  sides  simultaneously. 
A  lesion  in  the  right  half  of  the  brain  pro- 
duces hemiplegia  on  the  left  side  of  the  bod}', 
and  vice  versa. 

2.  Paralyses  of  Spinal  Origin.— 
These  forms  of  paralysis  usually  commence 
without  convulsions  or  impairment  of  con- 
sciousness, though,  like  those  of  the  last  cate- 
gory, they  may  be  either  sudden  or  gradual 
in  their  mode  of  onset.  They  are,  however, 
commonly  characterised  by  the  implication, 
to  a  variable  extent,  of  both  sides  of  the  body. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, either  alone  or  with  the  trunk- 
muscles  up  to  a  certain  level  of  nerve- 
suppl}^  are  the  parts  that  are  jiaralysed.  The 
arms  are  much  less  fi-equently  affected,  because 
alarge  majority  of  lesions  m  the  cord  occur  in 
its  dorsal  and  lumbar  segments.  It  is  common 
for  control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum  (one 
or  both)  to  be  more  or  less  lost.  The  motor 
paralysis  may  exist  wuth  little  or  no  impair- 

I  ment  of  sensibility ;  though  in  many  cases 
sensation,  in  one  or  other  of  its  modes,  is 

!  defective  in  the  paralysed  parts.  The  upper 
limit  of  defective  or  altered  sensibility  is 
often  marked  round  the  trunk  by  a  sense  of 
constriction,  or  a  feeling  as  if  a  band  were 
tied  round  the  body  ('  girdle  sensation '). 
The  electric  irritabilitj'  of  the  paralysed 
muscles  may  be  either  little  altered,  or  it 
may,  especially  in  some  parts,  be  modified 
in  the  manner  to  be  described  in  the  next 

'  section  as  characteristic  of  the  '  reaction  of 

I  degeneration ' — and  in  this  latter  case  early 

'  and  marked  atrophy  of  such  paralysed 
muscles  may  be  looked  for. 

These  are  forms  of  paralysis  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Paraplegia.  Both 
sides  of  the  body  are  usually  affected — equally 
or  unequally—  because  of  the  frequency  with 
which  the  lesion,  or  cause  of  the  disease,  in- 
volves both  halves  of  the  spinal  cord.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  however,  and  the  injury 
or  lesion  is  confined  to  one  half  of  the  cord, 
in  one  or  other  region,  a  condition  known  as 
Hemiparajilcgia  results,  in  which,  in  addition 
to  other  special  characters,  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  trace  of  facial  paralysis,  even  though 
the  arm  and  leg  on  one  side  of  the  body 
(where  the  lesion  exists  high  up,  in  the 
cervical  region  of  the  cord)  may  be  implicated 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in 
hemiplegia.  Here,  however,  the  paralysis 
of  motion  occurs  on  the  same  side  as  the 
lesion. 

'  3.  Paralyses  of  Peripheric  Origin.— 
The  majority  of  paralyses  resulting  from 
disease  or  injury  of  motor  nerve-trunks  are 
rendered  comparatively  easy  of  recognition 

I  by  the  fact  that  the  loss  of  power  is  in  each 
case  hmited  to  the  muscles  supplied  by  par- 

'  ticular  nerves.  This  circumscribed  nature  of 
the  paralysis  is  a  fact  of  great  value  for  dia- 
gnostic purposes  — especially  when  the  loss  of 
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power  is  complete  rather  than  partial,  be- 
cause it  is  in  these  cases  more  particularly 
that  we  are  apt  to  get  another  characteristic 
sign  of  peripheral  paralysis,  namely,  an 
altered  electrical  excitability  of  both  nerve 
and  muscles.  Where  the  injury  to  or  disease 
of  a  nerve-trunk  is  well-marked,  so  that  its 
fibres  are  either  severed  or  rendered  incapable 
of  conducting  stimuli  froin  the  centres,  owing 
to  pressure  or  other  causes,  it  is  found  that 
within  a  period  of  six  to  fourteen  days  the 
following  electrical  phenomena  raay  be  de- 
tected :  Loss  of  irritability  of  the  affected 
nerve-trunk  to  both  electric  currents  ;  loss 
of  or  greatly  diminished  irritability  of  the 
affected  muscles  under  stimulation  by  the 
faradic  current,  together  with  an  increase 
of  their  sensitiveness  to  the  voltaic  or  con- 
tinuous current— so  that  they  respond  to  the 
latter  even  more  readily  than  the  correspond- 
ing muscles  of  the  opposite  side.  These  cha- 
racteristics, as  a  whole,  together  with  certain 
minor  peculiarities,  constitute  the  so-called 
'reaction  of  degeneration'  {see  Electricity 
IN  Medicine).  To  these  characters  must  be 
added  the  further  peculiarity  that  the  mus- 
cles thus  affected  are  apt  speedily  (within 
two  or  three  weeks  froin  the  onset  of  the 
paralysis)  to  show  a  marked  amount  of 
atrophy — a  change  easily  to  be  appreciated 
in  limb-muscles,  and  in  some  of  those  per- 
taining to  the  trunk,  but  by  no  means  so 
obvious  in  the  muscles  of  the  face. 

Morbid  processes  involving  sensory  nerves, 
special  or  other,  are,  of  course,  characterised 
by  the  nature  of  the  special  loss  of  sensibility, 
or  by  the  area  over  which  common  sensibility 
is  impaired  or  lost  in  difi'erent  cases. 

And,  again,  where  we  have  to  do  with 
serious  disease  or  damage  to  mixed  motor 
and  sensory  nerves,  this  is  detected  by  the 
recognition  of  motor  and  sensory  defects  so 
combined  as  to  be  compatible  only  with  im- 
pairment of  function  in  this  or  that  mixed 
nerve. 

The  above  constitute  the  characters  which 
are  in  the  main  to  be  relied  on  for  the  dia- 
gnosis of  paralyses  of  perijjheric  origin,  caused 
by  lesions  of  individual  nerves.  Still  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  when  the  gangUon-cells 
in  the  bulb  or  sjiinal  cord,  wliich  consti- 
tute the  nerve-niiclei  of  the  several  motor 
nerves,  are  diseased,  we  may  have  almost 
precisely  the  same  effects  produced  as  if  the 
nerve-trunks  had  been  damaged  in  some 
part  of  their  course — that  is,  we  may  have 
in  each  case  the  electrical  '  reaction  of  de- 
generation '  followed  by  speedy  atrophy  of 
the  affected  muscles.  In  this  case,  indeed, 
where  we  have  disease  of  an  atrophic  cha- 
racter limited  to  the  nerve-cells  composing 
the  nucleus  of  a  motor  nerve  or  nerves,  we 
should  have  a  form  of  paralysis,  tolerably  well 
typified  by  'labio-glosso-laryngeal  paralysis,' 
which  might  almost  with  indifference  be 
placed  either  in  the  category  of  spinal  or  of 


peripheric  nervous  disease.  The  lesion  would 
be,  it  is  true,  spinal  in  seat;  and  yet  it  would 
be  attended  by  all  the  clinical  characters  per- 
taining to  disease  of  the  nerve-trunks — and 
this  naturally  enough,  seeing  that  the  disease 
would  in  fact  simply  affect  the  proximal 
extremities  of  nerve-trunks. 

What  has  just  been  said  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  that  in  many  cases  of  paralysis 
of  spinal  origin,  that  is,  due  to  large  '  trans- 
verse '  lesions,  seriously  damaging  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cord,  we  may  get,  together  with 
the  wide  or  general  distribution  of  such  a 
paralysis,  evidence  that  in  some  of  the 
muscles  the  electrical  '  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion '  may  be  detected  as  well  as  early  wast- 
ing. These  characteristics  of  peripheral 
paralysis  will,  in  fact,  occur  in  muscles  where 
the  gi'ey  matter  at  the  roots  of  the  nerves,  by 
which  they  are  supplied,  has  been  destroyed. 
In  cases  of  paraplegia  due  to  large  transverse 
lesions  limited  to  the  cervical  or  to  the  upper 
dorsal  region,  we  might,'  therefore,  look  for 
and  find  the  '  reaction  of  degeneration,'  with 
early  wasting  in  some  of  the  muscles  of  the 
upper  .extremities  or  of  the  trunk,  whilst  we 
should  not  find  these  characters,  nor  be  war- 
ranted in  looking  for  them,  in  the  muscles 
of  the  equally  paralysed  lower  extremities. 

Of  course,  in  most  cases  of  paralysis,  the 
patient's  personal  and  family  history,  as  well 
as  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  disease,  will  help 
to  throw  light  upon  the  question  whether,  in 
the  case  before  us,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
paralysis  of  encephalic,  of  spinal,  or  of  peri- 
pheric origin. 

The  further  characters  of  paralyses  of 
spinal  origin  (paraplegias  and  heinipara- 
plegias)  will  be  found  described  in  the  article 
Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of;  whilst  those  of 
the  paralyses  of  peripheric  origin  will  be 
found  in  the  various  articles  on  diseases  of 
special  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  such  as 
the  facial,  the  trigeminus,  the  sciatic,  and 
many  others. 

The  peripheral  type  of  paralysis,  when  due 
to  affections  not  of  single  nerve-trunks,  such 
as  we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  but 
to  the  simultaneous  affection  of  peripheral 
nerves  in  many  parts  of  the  body  (mostly 
brought  about  by  toxic  agencies  of  different 
kinds),  has,  during  recent  years,  been  shown 
to  be  much  more  common  than  was  pre- 
viously suspected.  This  whole  subject  is, 
however,  a  very  complicated  one.  which  will 
be  found  treated  mainly  in  a  separate  article 
{see  Neuritis,  Multiple),  as  well  as  in  others, 
to  which  references  will  there  be  given. 

The  type  of  those  diseases  included  under 
the  head  of  Paralyses  of  Encephalic  Origin 
will  now  be  more  particularly  described. 

This  account  of  the  characters  pertaining 
to  an  ordinary  form  of  Hemiplegia  can  per- 
haps best  be  given  by  detailing  the  combina- 
tion of  signs  and  symptoms  produced  by 
disease,  either  in  the  form  of  haemorrhage  or 
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of  softening  in  or  near  the  internal  cai^iulo 
as  it  passes  throuu'h  one  of  the  eor|)ora 
striata.  We  may  suppose  such  disc:\so  to  be 
situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  brain,  when, 
as  a  consequence,  we  shouhl  meet  witli  a  left 
lieniiplefria. 

Characters  of  Left  Hemiplegia  from 
dijieasc  affecting  the  internal  capHulc  in  or 
near  the  right  Corpus  Striatum.— Where 
there  is  a  sudden  onset  of  the  disease  and  a 
lart;o  lesion,  such  as  may  occur  especially  in 
some  instances  of  ha'niorrliajire,  the  symptoms 
may  bo  ushered  in  by  an  apoplectic  attack  ; 
ami  a  condition  of  unconsciousness  may 
remain,  as  a  result  of  general  brain-shock, 
for  minutes,  hours,  or  even  days.  Convul- 
sions rarely  occur  in  such  a  case,  ^yhere 
the  luemoiThage  is  slifijhter  in  amount,  or 
where  the  causes  of  softening,  in  the  form  of 
vascular  obstruction,  are  limited  in  seat  and 
not  abruptly  brought  about,  there  may  be  no 
loss  of  consciousness  whatever  at  the  onset, 
nor  any  sensation  referred  to  the  head.  The 
patient  may  perhaps  experience  a  mere 
momentary  vertigo;  and  sensations  of  numb- 
ness or  tingling  rather  than  of  actual  pain 
may  be  felt  for  a  minute  or  two  in  one  or 
other  limb,  or  perhaps  in  both  limbs,  before 
their  weakness  or  actual  paralysis  is  detected. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  or  after  recovery  of 
consciousness  in  the  more  severe  ftn-m  of  the 
disease,  the  patient  will  on  examination  be 
found  to  present  the  following  characteris- 
tics: (1)  An  absence  of  any  decided  mental 
disturbance;  (2)  slijjht  'thickness'  of  speech; 
{'S)  more  or  less  deviation  of  the  tongue  to- 
wards the  paralysed  side,  when  it  is  pro- 
truded ;  (4)  partial  and  incomplete  paralysis 
of  the  faci;il  muscles  on  the  side  on  which 
the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  exists — the  angle 
of  the  mouth  is  lower  and  the  naso-labial 
fold  less  distinct  than  on  the  opposite  side, 
though  the  two  eyes  can  be  closed  almost 
equally  well ;  (5)  more  or  less  complete  loss 
of  voluntary  power  over  the  left  arm  and 
leg;  (6)  a  flaccid  state  of  the  muscles  of  these 
limbs,  which  are  found  to  respond  naturally, 
or  perhaps  even  a  little  too  readily,  both  to 
the  faradic  and  voltaic  currents  ;  (7)  some 
slight  loss  of  sensil)ility,  as  well  as  a  feeling 
of  numbness,  on  the  paralysed  half  of  the 
body;  (8)  slight  elevation  of  temperature  on 
the  paralysed  as  compared  with  the  non- 
paralysed  side  of  the  body — the  dirtorence 
being  seldom  more  than  one  degree  of  the 
Fahrenheit  scale. 

Of  these  signs,  the  thickness  of  speech,  the 
deviation  of  the  tongue,  the  paralysis  of  the 
face,  and  the  diminished  sensibility,  soon 
either  grow  perceptibly  less  or  actually  dis- 
appear. In  the  slighter  cases,  after  some 
days  or  a  week  or  two,  there  may  also  be 
some  return  of  voluntary  power  over  the  leg 
and  the  arm ;  btit  in  the  more  severe  forms 
of  complete  hemiplegia,  not  proving  fatal, 
any  recovery  of  motor  power  in  the  limbs 


may  be  delayed  for  months  instead  of  weeks, 
and  then  perhaps  the  recovery  may  bo  only 
very  slight.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, the  recovery  of  power  begins  to  show 
itself  in  the  leg  sooner  than  in  the  arm  ;  and 
the  muscles  about  the  proximal  joints  are  in 
each  case  capable  of  being  called  into  action 
before  those  moving  joints  which  arc  more 
remote.  Sometimes  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  some  amount  of  rigidity  niay  be 
met  with  in  the  arm  or  in  the  leg,  or  in  both 
sinudtaneously,  which  is  found  to  disappear 
during  sleep  -'early  rigidity';  whilst  later 
on  a  more  permanent  form  of  rigidity  asso- 
ciated with  organic  changes  in  the  muscles 
and  tendons — 'late  rigidity' — is  apt  to  super- 
vene. 

The  particular  combinations  of  symptoms 
met  with  in  different  cases  of  hemiplegia 
vary  in  an  almost  endless  manner,  as  the 
situation  of  the  brain-lesion  varies,  and  also 
to  a  less  marked  extent  in  accordance  with 
variations  in  its  magnitude,  and  in  the  sud- 
denness with  which  tlie  lesion  occm's.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  variations  in  the  extent  and 
completeness  of  motor  paralysis  alone,  we 
may  have  merely  a  slijjlit  facial  paralysis, 
with  some  weakness  of  the  arm  on  the  same 
side,  and  none  of  the  leg ;  or  tlio  paralysis  of 
arm  and  face  may  be  more  marked,  together 
witli  slight  paralysis  of  the  leg;  or  paralysis 
may  be  pretty  complete  in  all  three  situations. 
More  rarely  the  leg  inay  be  more  completely 
paralysed  than  the  arm.  At  other  times, 
from  brain  disease,  paralysis  may  occur  only 
in  the  face,  in  the  arm,  or  in  the  leg;  and 
then  we  have  what  is  termed  facial  mono- 
plegia, brachial  inonojolrgia.  or  crural  mono- 
plegia respectively.  But  where  lesions  exist 
in  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  or  in  the 
pons  Varolii,  a  double  heniiplegic  condition 
may  exist — either  complete  or  incomplete, 
and  in  the  latter  case  probably  unequal  in 
degree  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  Similar 
variations  exist  in  regard  to  many  of  the 
other  concomitants  of  the  heniiplegic  state  ; 
for  example,  as  regards  the  amount  of  mental 
disturbance,  the  kind  and  degree  of  im))air- 
ment  of  speech,  the  amount  of  paralysis  of 
tongue  ai*l  dilKculty  of  deglutition,  the 
amount  of  paralysis  of  the  face  and  of  itn- 
plication  of  the  ocular  muscles,  the  amount 
of  impairment  of  common  sensibility  and 
of  the  special  senses,  the  amount  of  difference 
in  temperature  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
body,  and  the  amount  of  command  over  the 
sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Com- 
bined in  different  group",  owing  to  the  different 
relative  development  of  these  or  those  par- 
ticular symptoms,  we  get  the  characteristics 
of  all  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of  hemi- 
plegia actually  naet  with  in  practice. 

To  attempt  to  connect  this  difference  in 
grouping  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  with 
differences  in  the  locality  of  the  lesion,  is  to 
concern    ourselves   with    the   secondary,   as 
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opposed  to  what  has  been  previously  termed 
the  primary,  problem  of  diagnosis.  We 
should  then  have  to  consider  what  is  more 
especially  termed  regional  rliagnosis,  which, 
however,  can  only  be  attempted  after  careful 
study  has  been  given  to  the  several  distinctive 
effects  produced  by  disease  in  the  different 
regions  and  parts  of  the  encephalon,  which 
will  be  foimd  detailed  in  a  series  of  special 
articles. 

In  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  pathological 
diagyiosis  in  any  case  of  paralysis,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  given  more  to  the  mode  of  onset 
of  the  affection,  and  to  the  state  of  other 
organs  and  parts  of  the  body,  than  to  the 
signs  and  symptoms  of  the  established  dis- 
ease, though  we  are  compelled  to  rely  most 
upon  these  latter  for  the  establishment  of  a 
regional  diagnosis.  Still  these  two  sides  to 
the  problem  of  diagnosis  are  often  very  inti- 
mately related  to  one  another,  so  that  it  may 
be  essential  to  consider  them  concurrently  in 
order  to  derive  from  each  side  of  the  problem 
all  the  liglit  that  may  be  possible  for  the 
elucidation  or  confirmation  of  the  other  half 
of  it. 

The  questions  concerning  Prognosis  and 
Treatment  are  considered  separately  under 
the  head  of  the  special  forms  of  paralysis, 
and  of  the  diseases  giving  rise  to  the  different 
kinds  of  paralysis  of  encephalic,  of  spmal, 
and  of  peripheric  origin. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

PARALYSIS     AGITANS.— Synon.  : 

Shakmg  Palsy ;  Fr.  Parahjsie  Tremhlante; 
Ger.  Sch  i'diclldhmung. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  advanced  life ; 
progressive  in  its  course ;  and  characterised 
mainly  by  tremors  of  the  limbs  occurring 
independently  of  muscular  exertion,  rigidity 
of  muscles,  and  a  tendency  in  walking  to  loss 
of  equilibrium. 

^Etiology. — The  causes  of  paralysis  agitans 
are  obscure.  It  is  rarely  met  with  prior  to 
forty  years  of  age,  but  becomes  more  and 
more  frequent  as  life  advances.  It  affects 
both  sexes,  but  men  probably  more  frequently 
than  women.  There  is  little  reason  to  regard 
it  as  hereditary.  It  has  been  attributed  to 
violent  emotion,  to  excessive  bodily  fatigue, 
and  to  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  It  has  also 
been  referred  to  wounds  or  injuries  involving 
nerves.  In  many  cases  no  cause  is  assigned 
or  can  be  discovered. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  disease,  no 
doubt,  is  one  of  the  nervous  centres.  But  no 
distinctive  lesion  has  yet  been  discovered  in 
these  parts.  Sclerotic  and  other  degenerative 
changes,  evidences  of  sanguineous  exudations 
in  the  course  of  some  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
diseased  arteries,  and  various  coarse  lesions, 
have  not  infrequently  been  met  with  in  the 
cord  and  brain ;  but  the  morbid  changes 
hitherto  observed  have  been  variable  in  seat 
and   character,   and    such    only  as    are   fre- 
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quently  present  under  other  circumstances 
in  persons  who  die  in  old  age. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  agitans,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, comes  on  insidiously.  The  patient 
is  first  attacked  with  occasional  tremors  in  a 
hand,  a  thumb,  or  a  foot.  These  attacks 
come  on  irregularly,  without  obvious  cause, 
and  last  for  an  uncertain  period.  But  gra- 
dually they  increase  in  fre(iuency,  duration, 
and  severity,  and  spread  from  the  part  first 
involved,  until,  at  length,  probably  all  the 
limbs  become  implicated.  In  most  cases 
the  tremors,  commencing  in  a  hand  or  foot, 
by  slow  degrees  invade  the  rest  of  the  limb, 
and  thence  spread  in  hemiplegic  fashion  to 
the  other  limb  of  the  same  side.  Less  com- 
monly the  affection  spreads  in  the  first 
instance  from  one  leg  to  the  other.  And 
very  rarely  do  both  arms  suffer,  the  legs 
remaining  free,  or  does  the  affection  involve 
the  limbs  diagonally.  Associated  with  the 
tremors,  sometimes  preceding  them,  but 
much  more  frequently  coming  on  at  a  later 
period  of  the  disease,  there  may  always  be 
observed  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  the  muscles. 
This  is  often  attended  with  cramp-like  pams, 
and,  like  the  tremors,  is  liable  at  first  to 
more  or  less  obvious  and  prolonged  inter- 
missions. It  implicates  the  muscles  of  the 
head  and  neck  and  trunk,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  extremities,  and  the  flexor  muscles  in 
greater  degree  than  their  opponents.  Another 
remarkable  characteristic  of  the  disease, 
always  developed  sooner  or  later,  is  an  in- 
ability to  maintain  equilibrium  when  walking 
is  attempted. 

When  paralysis  agitans  is  fully  developed, 
and  the  several  phenomena  above  enu- 
merated are  associated,  the  collective  symp- 
toms produce  a  very  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic picture.  The  tremors  involve  the 
arms  and  legs ;  the  head  and  neck  remaining, 
as  a  rule,  absolutely  free.  They  consist  of 
fine  and  rapid  oscillations,  which  are  more 
or  less  constant,  but  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions ;  cease  during  sleep  ;  can  occasionally 
be  arrested  temporarily  by  voluntary  effort ; 
and  often  occur  with  exceptional  violence 
when  the  patient  is  otherwise  at  absolute 
rest.  The  movements  of  the  hands  are 
peculiar.  The  thumbs  are  usually  extended, 
and  the  fingers  flexed  upon  them ;  and  col- 
lectively they  move  as  though  the  patient 
were  roUing  a  pencil  or  crumbling  bread. 
The  oscillations,  however,  are  not  limited  to 
the  hands,  but  involve  the  wrists  and  other 
joints  of  the  upper  extremities.  The  tremors 
of  the  lower  limbs,  especially  when  the 
patient  stands,  are  necessarily  transmitted 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  some  cases  the 
entire  head,  or  the  lower  jaw,  presents  tremors 
like  those  affecting  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  rigidity,  which  affects  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  all  the  muscles,  imparts  a  striking 
character  to  the  patient's  attitude  and  aspect 
It  causes  the  arms  to  stand  out  slightly  from 
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the  trunk ;  the  elbow-  and  wrist-joints  to 
be  shRhtly  dexed ;  the  h.ands  to  be  tilted 
towards  the  uhiar  side,  and  to  rest  in  front 
of  the  abdonion  at  or  near  the  waist ;  and 
tlie  tinjjcrs  to  be  flexed  or  distorted  at  tlieir 
several  joints.  It  causes  the  trunk  to  incline 
forwards,  as  the  patient  stands  or  walks ; 
the  knees  to  be  slij,'hlly  bent  ;  and  tlie  feet 
to  be  extended  at  the  ankles ;  so  that  he 
rests  upon  his  toes.  But,  above  all,  it 
causes  the  head  and  neck  to  be  thrown 
forwards,  and  to  be  retained  ri-^idly  in  that 
position,  and  the  features  to  be  immobile 
and  inexpressive.  This  peculiar  fixity  «f 
the  head  and  neck  and  face,  associated  as 
it  is  with  constant  tremors  in  the  limbs, 
constitutes  a  very  strikinj,'  feature  of  the 
disease.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  equi- 
librium, though  no  doubt  increased  largely 
by  the  presence  of  muscular  tremors  and 
rigidity,  is  not  wholly  due  to  them,  for 
it  may  be  well  developed  at  a  very  early 
stage  of  ihe  disease.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
long  delayed.  When  thus  affected  the  patient 
has  simie  difficulty  in  rising  from  his  seat ; 
and,  before  lie  starts  off  walking,  he  probably 
hesitates  a  little,  as  though  for  the  purpose 
of  balancing  himself.  Then,  with  his  body 
beni  forwards,  he  begins  to  wall?,  perhaps 
with  some  care,  but  soon  his  steps  become 
rapid  and  short,  and  he  runs  forwards  in 
Bpite  of  himself,  and  if  not  arrested  probably 
falls.  Sometimes  the  tendency  of  the  patient 
is  to  rim  backwards,  even  though  the  body 
incline  forwards.  Often  in  these  cases,  while 
the  patient  is  being  propelled  forwards  ap- 
parently in  spite  of  himself,  a  sudden  pluck 
at  his  clothes  will  reverse  or  alter  tlie  direc- 
tion of  his  accelerating  movement.  These 
phenomena  are  not  attended  with  vertigo. 

Other  symptoms  less  striking  than  the 
above,  but  of  more  or  less  importance,  are 
usually  present  in  shaking  palsy.  There  is 
generally,  even  from  the  first,  a  great  sense 
of  weariness  in  the  affected  muscles,  especially 
after  exertion  or  an  attack  of  tremors  ;  but, 
contrarj'  to  what  might  be  supposed,  the 
tremulous  and  rigid  muscles  are,  as  a  rule, 
markedly  stronger  than  their  as yet  unaffected 
fellows.  The  patient,  more  particularly  late 
in  the  disease,  becomes  excessively  irritable 
and  fidgety,  so  that  at  night  especially  he 
finds  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  place  him- 
self in  a  comfortable  position  ;  he  is  apt  also 
to  suffer  fron]  a  painful  sense  of  heat,  mainly 
referred  to  the  epigastrium  and  back.  Speech 
generally  becomes  markedly  affected,  not 
from  loss  of  language,  but  from  difficulty  of 
enunciation.  Words  are  uttered  slowly,  and 
with  manifest  effort.  Associated  with  this 
there  is  often  tremuloxisness  of  the  tongue. 
Hnt  the  slowness  and  dilhculty  of  utterance, 
which  are  often  associated  with  slowness  and 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  constitute  only  one 
manifestation  of  the  general  slowness  and 
difficulty  of  movement  which,  for  the  most 
101 
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part,  characterise  the  disease.  Sensation  is 
not  impaired ;  and  the  patient  retains  his 
mental  faculties,  as  well  as  control  over  the 
rectum  and  bladder. 

Di.\GNOSis. — Tiio  affections  with  which 
parah'sis  agitans  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded are  disseminated  sclerosis,  and  mer- 
curial tremors.  But  in  the  former  of  these 
the  tremors  occur  only  when  the  muscles 
are  in  use,  and  for  the  most  part  involve  the 
head ;  the  limbs  early  become  paralysed ; 
the  patient  has  no  tendency  to  run  forwards 
or  backwards  ;  and  generally  nystagmus  is 
present.  In  the  latter  affection  there  is  prob- 
ably a  history  of  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
mercury ;  the  tremors  involve  not  only  the 
limbs,  but  the  head  and  neck,  and  are  sym- 
metrical ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
peculiar  gait  of  paralj-sis  agitans.  See  Meb- 
CUHY,  Diseases  Arising  from. 

Pkogress  and  Terminations. — Paralysis 
agitans  is  of  slow  and  often  irregular  pro- 
gress, and  usually  lasts  for  many  years ; 
indeed  it  maybe  manj\years  before  it  attains 
its  full  development.  In  rare  cases  it  is  re- 
covered from  in  the  early  stage  ;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  is  incurable.  In  its  last  stage 
the  patient  becomes  confined  to  his  couch  or 
bed  ;  the  muscles  waste  ;  the  tremors,  tiiough 
generally  extreme  at  the  time,  occasionally 
cease ;  the  mental  powers  fail ;  bed-soi*es 
form ;  and  general  prostration  ensues.  Death 
is  due  eitlier  to  asthenia,  or  to  some  inter- 
current disorder,  more  especially  pneumonia.. 

Treatment. — In  treating  shaking  palsy  it 
is  of  importance  to  give  careful  attention  to 
all  hygienic  measures,  and  to  promote  the 
patient's  health,  if  need  be,  by  tonics. 
Specific  treatment  has  proved  of  little  or  no 
service.  Nervine  tonics  and  sedatives  have 
been  largely  employed ;  and  those  which 
have  found  most  favour  probably  are  iron, 
strychnine,  and  hyoscyamus.  The  systematic 
use  of  baths  has  occasionally  proved  of  tem- 
porary benefit.  The  persistent  application  of 
the  continuous  galvanic  current  seems  to 
have  been  serviceable  in  some  cases.  Pro- 
fessor Charcot  has  recently  recommended  the 
use  of  the  vibrating  chair. 

J.  S.  Bristowe. 

PARALYSIS,  Diphtheritic— Synon.: 

Fr.  I'aralijsic  Di[tliiheritiquc  ;  Ger.  Diph- 
thcritische  Liihmung.  —  A  peculiar  form  of 
motor  paralysis,  viitli  a  variable  amount  of 
sensory  impairment,  which  develops  in  a  sub- 
acute rniiner  after  diplitlicria.  increases  and 
spreads,  and  either  causes  death  or  gradually 
passes  away. 

^Etiology.  —  The  frequency  with  which 
diphtheria  is  followed  by  this  paralysis  varies 
in  different  epidemics  from  about  10  to  GO 
per  cent. ;  on  an  average,  about  one-fourth 
of  those  who  do  not  die  from  the  primary 
disease  suffer  afterwards  from  definite  palsy. 
It    occurs   at   any   age,  but  is  rare  iu  early 
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childhood,  and  seems  to  increase  in  fre- 
quency with  age.  Most  cases  occur  in  early 
life,  because  most  cases  of  diphtheria  occur 
then.  Neither  previoiis  health  nor  severity 
of  the  primary  disease  influences  its  oc- 
currence. It  follows  diphtheria  of  wounds 
as  well  as  the  common  form.  Paralysis,  in 
various  forms  and  degrees,  occurs  associated 
with,  or  as  a  sequel  of,  influenza,  typhoid 
and  typhus  fevers,  relapsing  fever,  cholera, 
dysentery,  small-pox,  and  pneumonia ;  but 
only  in  rare  instances  does  such  paralysis 
bear  a  resemblance,  never  very  close,  to  that 
after  diphtheria.  A  similar  paralysis  has 
been  supposed  occasionally  to  follow  ton- 
sillitis, but  it  is  probable  that  the  antecedent 
sore -throat  has  been  really  unrecognised 
diphtheria. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  in  the 
second,  third,  or,  less  commonly,  the  fourth 
week  after  the  termination  of  the  primary 
disease ;  but  it  may  begin  as  early  as  the 
second  day  of  convalescence,  and,  in  rare 
cases,  even  while  there  is  stiU  false  mem- 
brane in  the  throat.  The  first  part  to  be 
paralysed  is  almost  always  the  soft  palate, 
the  affection  of  which  is  revealed  by  the 
regurgitation,  through  the  nose,  of  liquids 
that  are  being  swallowed,  and  by  a  nasal 
tone  in  the  voice,  due  to  the  resonance  of  the 
nasal  cavities,  which  are  not  shut  off  as  they 
should  be  by  the  elevation  of  the  palate. 
The  same  defect  prevents  the  compression  of 
air  in  the  mouth  necessary  for  the  articula- 
tion of  the  explosive  consonants,  and  'p' 
becomes  '  m.'  Soon  afterwards,  and  some- 
times first,  the  patient  becomes  unable  to 
see  near  objects  distinctly,  on  account  of 
paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  limbs 
then  become  weak ;  the  loss  of  power  is 
ii'regular  in  its  course  and  seat,  but  more  or 
less  symmetrical.  It  usually  increases  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  weakness,  so  that  the 
patient  may  be  unable  to  stand ;  but  it  does 
not  amount  to  absolute  paralysis.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  flabbiness  of  the  muscles,  and 
often  by  distinct  wasting  in  them,  which  is 
accompanied,  in  all  but  slight  cases,  by  the 
change  in  electrical  irritability  in  the  nerves 
and  muscles  that  shows  an  acute  degene- 
ration of  the  former.  The  muscles  do  not 
contract  to  faradism  (which  acts  only  on 
their  nerves),  but  contract  with  undue  readi- 
ness to  voltaism  (which  acts  on  the  muscular 
fibres  themselves) ;  and  the  order  of  response 
to  the  two  poles,  with  different  strengths  of 
current,  is  often  altered.  Reflex  action  is 
lost  in  the  aifected  limbs,  including  the 
knee-jerk.  The  loss  of  this  is  indeed,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  one  of  the  earliest  symp- 
toms; it  may  appear  before  the  primary 
disease  is  over,  and  it  is  occasionally  the 
only  indication  of  an  affection  of  tiie  nervous 
system.  The  paralysis,  in  many  cases,  is 
not  confined  to  the  palate,  eye,  and  limbs : 
the  tnink-muBcles  may  suffer,  including  the 


intercostals  and  the  diaphragm ;  and  the 
pharynx  sometimes  loses  power,  so  that 
swallowing  is  very  difiiciilt.  The  movement 
of  the  vocal  cords  may  be  lessened  or  lost : 
generally  there  is  weakness  of  both  adduc- 
tion and  abduction,  so  that  the  cords  remain 
a  little  way  apart ;  occasionally  there  is  a 
preponderant  loss  of  abduction,  so  that  the 
cords  are  near  together.  Both  cords  are 
usually  affected  ;  in  a  few  cases  one  only  has 
been  weak  or  motionless.  The  action  of  the 
heart  may  be  rapid  or  retarded,  apparently 
froin  an  affection  of  its  nerves.  Very  rarely 
the  tongue,  face,  or  eye-muscles  have  been 
weakened. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  also  common. '  Loss 
of  sensation  in  the  limbs  sometimes  occm-s 
early,  and  is  greater  than  the  motor  weak- 
ness ;  more  often  it  is  subordinate  to  the 
latter  in  time  and  degree.  It  involves  touch 
alone  ;  or  both  touch  and  pain.  It  is  greatest 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  limbs,  and 
generally  symmetrical.  It  may  be  curiously 
limited  in  position,  as  to  the  palms  and  soles, 
or,  when  in  very  slight  degree,  to  the  fingers. 
The  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  larynx 
also  sometimes  become  insensitive,  and  the 
anaesthesia  of  the  upper  part  of  the  latter 
may  increase  the  danger  of  weakness  of  the 
jjharynx,  by  facilitating  the  pass;ige  of  parti- 
cles of  food  to  the  glottis  or  into  tlie  bronchi. 

The  sensibility  of  the  muscles  is  also  often 
lessened,  and  there  is  frequently  distinct 
ataxy  or  incoordination  of  movement,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  the  deficiencj'  of  the 
aflerent  impulses  from  the  muscles.  Some- 
times it  exists  in  all  the  limbs,  but  is  usually 
more  marked  in  the  legs  than  in  the  arms ; 
and  it  resembles  a  moderate  degree  of  loco- 
motor ataxy.  The  resemblance  is  increased 
by  the  invai'iable  absence  of  the  knee-jerk, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  there  is  im- 
pairment of  sensation. 

The  special  senses  are  seldom  affected 
beyond  the  common  loss  of  the  power  of 
accommodation  in  the  eye.  Restriction  of 
the  fields  of  vision  has,  however,  been  noted, 
and  very  rarely  transient  deafness.  The 
sphincters  have  been  affected  in  only  a  few 
very  severe  cases. 

The  course  of  diphtheritic  paralj-sis  is 
irregular  and  variable.  Its  onset  is,  indeed, 
almost  uniformly  by  the  affection  of  the 
palate  and  eye,  although,  in  rare  cases,  one 
or  both  of  these  parts  have  escaped,  or  their 
impairment  has  been  so  slight  as  to  be 
unnoticed.  The  order  in  which  the  other 
parts  suffer,  and  the  degree  attained  by  the 
paralysis  in  each,  present  no-  uniformity. 
As  it  is  passing  away  from  one  part,  and 
the  patient  seems  near  convalescence,  loss 
of  power  may  commence  in  some  other 
part  and  may  progress  to  a  considerable 
degree :  as  the  limbs  are  recovering,  the 
pharynx  may  become  weak,  or  the  inter- 
costals may  fail  to  afford  the  needed  strength 
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for  brpathin<^,  or  indications  of  paralysis  of 
tlio  heart  may  fjive  reason  for  the  uliuost 
concern.  ^Vhcn  one  part,  howexer,  has  begun 
definitelj'  to  imiirovo,  the  paralysis  does  not 
afjain  increase  in  it,  nor  docs  it  return  to  a 
part  from  which  it  has  passed  away.  The 
duration  of  the  aflection  is  thus  very  vari- 
able, and  may  bo  from  two  weeks  to  three 
months.  Death  is  usually  due  to  weakness 
from  inability  to  take  food,  in  consequence 
of  paralysis  of  the  pharynx,  to  asphyxia 
from  the  weakness  of  the  nuisdes  of  respii-a- 
tion.  or  to  syncope  from  jmralysia  of  the 
heart. 

rvTnoLOGV.— The  naked-eye  changes  are 
contlned  to  indications  of  congestion,  and  to 
minute  luemorrhages  in  the  substance  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  very  seldom  larger 
extravasations  have  been  found  in  the  brain. 
The  microscope,  however,  shows  a  varying 
degree  of  acute  degeneration  of  the  paralysed 
muscles,  sometimes  very  intense  and  accom- 
panied with  increase  of  their  nuclei.  In  a  few 
mstances.such  intense  changes  in  the  muscles 
have  been  the  only  alteration  found.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  muscles  have  in  some  cases 
presented  little  change.  Degeneration  in  the 
nerves  is  almost  invariable.  It  is  usually 
greatest  towards  the  periphery,  but  in  the 
smaller  branches  there  may  be  disconnected 
tracts  of  degeneration.  Occasionally  it  ex- 
tends up  to,  and  even  involves,  the  anterior 
roots,  very  rarely  the  posterior  roots.  Its 
extent  and  degree  correspond  to  those  of  the 
paralysis.  The  affection  is  one  of  the  nerve- 
fibres  themselves,  the  connective-tissue  ele- 
ments being  little  altered,  except  in  the 
palatine  nerves.  First  the  medullary  sheath 
breaks  up.  and  afterwards,  in  a  less  extent, 
the  axis-cylinder  of  the  fibres.  The  spinal 
cord  is  often  normal,  biit  sometimes  slight 
alterations  are  found  in  it,  chiefly  a  granular 
change  in  the  motor  nerve-cells.  In  ex- 
tremely acute  cases,  small  extravasations 
have  been  found  in  the  nerve-roots.  Or- 
^nisms  have  been  often  searched  for,  but 
as  a  rule  in  vain. 

The  similarity  of  these  lesions  to  those 
met  with  in  mnltiple  neuritis  due  to  toxic 
substances,  simple  and  organic,  together  with 
the  absence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
affected  structures,  of  the  organisms  which 
are  the  actual  cause  of  diphtheria,  makes  it 
probable  that  the  affection  is  the  result  of 
some  chemical  substance,  circulating  in  the 
blood,  and  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  organisms.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
the  analogj-  presented  by  other  diseases,  in 
which  changes  in  the  nerve- elements  are 
associated  with  specific  organisms  which 
have  been  proved  to  act  indirectly  through 
the  production  of  a  chemical  poison.  More- 
over, the  opinion  has  been  recently  shown  to 
be  correct  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Sidney 
Martin,  who  has  found  that  the  disease  is 
associated  with  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 


'albumose'  in  the  blood;  and  that  this,  in- 
jected into  the  blood  of  an  animal,  produces 
both  the  symptoms,  and  the  exact  lesion  in 
the  nerves,  of  diphtheritic  paral^-sis.  He 
has  ascertained  facts  which  suggest  that  this 
poison  is  not  produced  directly  by  the  organ- 
isms, but  that  these  generate  a  ferment 
which  enters  the  blood  and  acts  on  albumi- 
nous substances,  especially  in  the  spleen;  and 
that  these  substances,  muler  the  influence  of 
this  ferment-like  product  of  the  organisms, 
are  transformed  into  the  poison.  Apparently, 
the  degree  and  extent  to  which  the  organisms 
give  rise  to  these  chemical  processes  vary 
in  different  cases ;  and  possibly  the  result  is 
influenced  by  differences,  which  we  cannot 
yet  otherwise  discern,  in  the  elements  of  the 
body  from  which  the  poison  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced. But  the  facts  ascertained  afford  a 
clear  explanation  of  all  the  chief  phenomena 
of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Diagnosis. — Only  when  the  character  of 
the  primary  disease  has  not  been  detected 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
nature  of  the  paralysis ;  but  its  successive 
features  are  so  special,  that,  even  under  these 
circumstances,  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a 
difficulty  ought  to  exist.  It  is  greatest  when 
the  s(n'e-thr()at  has  been  so  slight  that  medi- 
cal advice  was  not  sought,  early  paralysis  of 
the  palate  was  absent  or  unnoticed,  and  the 
affection  of  sight  trifling  and  transient.  But 
the  subacute  onset  of  the  affection,  the  state 
of  the  muscles,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
weakness,  are  sufficient  to  suggest  strongly 
its  cause.  The  absence  of  the  knee-jerk  is  of 
especial  significance,  not  only  in  the  cases  of 
motor  paralysis,  but  also  when  sensory  loss  is 
the  chief  symptom,  and  its  peculiar  distribu- 
tion puzzles  the  observer.  The  knee-jerk 
can  be  obtained  only  in  some  of  the  cases  in 
wliich  there  are  no  symptoms  in  the  legs.  Its 
absence,  in  cases  in  wliich  incoordination  is 
the  chief  symptom,  may,  however,  assist  an 
occasional  mistake,  that  of  thinking  that  the 
symptoms  indicate  locomotor  ataxy.  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  true  tabes  has  de- 
veloped, even  if  the  nature  of  the  primary 
disease  was  recognised,  when  the  ataxy  is 
of  long  duration.  But  it  passes  away  even 
after  several  months. 

Prognosis. — No  case  is  free  from  danger 
to  life,  which  may  come  on  even  in  cases  of 
slight  degree  or  that  seem  to  be  progres- 
sing favourably,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  in- 
volvement of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  of 
the  pharynx,  or  the  heart.  Apart  from  these, 
the  prognosis  is  good,  although  it  is  certain 
that  in  every  severe  case  many  months  must 
pass  before  physical  strength  returns,  and  a 
still  longer  time  before  the  constitution  has 
regained  its  previous  energy. 

Treatment. — Extreme  care  to  maintain 
the  patient's  strength,  by  careful  feeding  and 
by  rest,  is  necessary  in  every  case,  however 
trifling  it  may  seem,  because  we  can  never 
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feel  sure  that  the  strength  may  not  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost  by  some  development  of  the 
disease.  The  difficulty  of  supplying  nourish- 
ment is  greatest  when  the  need  for  it  is  most 
urgent  —  when  the  phar3mx  is  so  much 
weakened  that  swallowing  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible, and  dread  of  choking-attacks  con- 
stitutes an  additional  difficulty.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  give  liquid  food  by  a  catheter 
passed  through  the  nose,  or  by  the  rectum. 
In  the  latter  case,  especially,  the  process  of 
digestion  should  be  commenced,  with  pepsin 
or  pancreatin,  before  the  enemata  are  given. 
Great  patience  and  tact  are  reqiiired  in  such 
cases  in  children  to  avoid  the  harmful  in- 
fluence of  mental  distress.  The  affected 
muscles  may  be  gently  rubbed,  and  voltaic 
electricity  should  be  ap2)lied  to  them  if  there 
is  conspicuous  wo.>tmg,  and  especially  if 
there  is  loss  of  faradic  irritability.  Apart 
from  this  loss,  however,  electricity  is  not 
necessary,  and  may  do  harm,  in  the  case  of 
children,  by  the  emotional  disturbance  the 
ap]dication  is  apt  to  cause.  Tonics,  such  as 
quinine,  and  iron  if  it  is  inuicated  by  anfemia, 
may  be  given  with  apparent  advantage,  and 
it  is  possible  that  stryclmine  has  some  influ- 
ence in  promoting  the  recovery  of  the  nerves. 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  it  does  good 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  affection,  during 
which  the  only  effectual  agent  would  be  one 
that  neutralises  the  influence  of  the  poison 
which  is  at  work ;  and  such  an  agent  has  yet 
to  be  discovered.  Little  can  be  done  for  other 
symptoms,  and,  indeed,  for  most  of  them 
little  is  needed.  When  the  heart's  action  is 
unduly  frequent  and  feeble,  small  doses  of 
digitalis  may  be  given,  their  effect  being  care- 
fully watclied.  In  sudden  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  faradisation  to  the  skin  of  the 
pra,'cordial  region  has  been  recommended ; 
and  in  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  and  imminent 
suffocation  from  the  accumulation  of  mucus 
in  the  chest,  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
respiration,  Duchenne  believed  that  he  had 
saved  life  by  stimulating  the  respiratory 
centre  by  means  of  the  appUcation  of  fara- 
dism  to  the  back  of  the  chest. 

W.  R.  GOWEES. 

PARALYSIS,    INFANTILE.  —  Sy- 

NON. :  Acute  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis ; 
Anterior  Poliomyelitis;  Fr.  Paralysie  Essen- 
tielle  de  V Enfwnce  (Laborde) ;  Paralysie 
Atro2}hique  Graisseuse  de  VEnfance  (Du- 
chenne) ;  Ger.  KinderJdhmung . 

Definition.  —  Paralysis,  acute  in  onset, 
various  in  distribution  and  extent,  followed 
by  recovery  in  some  parts  and  persistence  in 
others,  with  rapid  muscular  wasting  and  the 
electrical  reaction  of  degeneration  ;  com- 
monly due  to  inflammation  of  the  anterior 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord. 

^]tiology. — This  disease  is  most  common 
in  children  at  an  age  varying  from  a  few 
months  to  a  few  years ;    three-fifths  of  the 
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'  cases  come  on  in  the  first  three  years  of  life, 
and  hence  the  name  by  which  it  is  often 
known  ;  but  it  also  occurs  in  older  children 
and  young  adults,  and  is  indeed  met  with  at 
least  up  to  middle  life.  In  infanc}',  males 
and  females  suffer  with  equal  frequency ; 
subsequently,  the  affection  occurs  chiefly  in 
males.  Hereditary  influences  take  but  a 
trifling  share  in  its  causation.     Season  has 

!  a  marked  influence ;  three-quarters  of  the 
cases  occur  during  the  hottest  third  of  the 
year.  It  often  follows  exposure  to  cold,  and 
occasionally  succeeds  a  fall  at  an  interval  of 
a   few    days.      Over-exortion    probably    pre- 

!  disposes  to  it.  It  seldom  follows  any  dif- 
ferent malady ;  in  the  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  secondary  the  general 
iUness  has  really  been  part  of  the  affection. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  atrophied 
muscles  are  found  to  have  undergone  granu- 
lar or  fatty  degeneration,  with  disappearance, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  transverse 
striie.  Many  fibres,  however,  are  simply 
narrower  than  normal,  and  occasionally  a 
mysterious  increase  in  width  is  found.  Oil- 
globules  and  numerous  fat-cells  are  also 
found  between  the  fibres.  Ultimately,  in  the 
most  wasted  muscles,  fibrous  tracts  occupy 
the  place  of  the  muscular  tissue,  but  among 
them  a  normal  fibre,  with  its  striation  pre- 
served, can  here  and  there  be  seen. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations 
of  Cornil,  Prevost  and  Vulpian,  Charcot  and 
Joffroy,  of  Lockhart  Clarke  and  of  others, 
that  in  fatal  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  are  always  affected. 
The  few  examinations  made  m  the  early  stage 
have  revealed  a  condition  of  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  anterior  cornua,  varying  in  degree 
at  different  parts,  but  extending  only  a  short 
distance  into  the  adjacent  white  substance. 
At  an  interval  of  years  after  the  onset  a 
condition  is  found  such  as  acute  inflamma- 
tion would  produce :  shrinliing  of  the  anterior 
horns  corresjionding  to  the  most  affected 
muscles,  with  increase  of  the  connective  tissue 
in  them,  and  disappearance  of  most  of  the 
motor  nerve-cells,  those  that  remain  being 
reduced  to  small  angular  bodies.  The  corre- 
sponding fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  are 
degenerated,  and  the  degeneration  can  be 
followed  down  to  the  atrophied  muscles. 

Symptoms.  — At  the  onset  of  the  affection 
there  are  commonly  symptoms  of  two  classes: 
the  paralysis  already  mentioned,  and  indica- 
tions of  general  illness,  apparently  the  result 
of  a  morbid  blood- state — malaise,  pyrexia, 
vomiting,  headache,  and  sometimes  general 
convulsions  such  as  may  attend  any  acute 
disorder  in  early  life.  These  vary  much  in 
amount  and  duration ;  they  may  be  severe, 
and  last  for  days  before  the  loss  of  power 
comes  on,  or  they  may  be  so  slight  as  to  be 
unnoticed.  When  severe,  there  is  so  much 
prostration  that  the  process  of  the  onset  of 
the  paralysis  may  not  be  noticed,  and  it  may 
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only  !)('  discovered  wlion  rcturninfj  8trenj;rth 
reveals  lociil  disability.  Tiiere  is  iVeiiueiitly 
pain  in  tlio  limbs,  and  eoiuetinios  pain  and 
tenderness  in  tlie  nerves  so  pronounced  as  to 
■justify  tlie  suspicion  of  a  simultaneous  dis- 
seminated neuritis;  the  latter,  however, passes 
away,  and  the  acute  paralysis  is  always  due 
to  the  lesion  in  the  si)inal  cord.  The  i)aralysis, 
as  a  rule,  is  motor  only.  Sensation  is  ina- 
paired  only  in  extremely  rare  cases  in  which 
intlainniation  is  so  intense  as  temporarily  to 
afl'ect  all  the  condnctini?  functions  of  the 
cord.  AVlien  sensation  is  impaired  there  is 
always  incontinence  of  urine  ;  bed-sores  are 
almost  unknown,  even  in  the  acute  stage  of 
the  disease.  A  slight  local  elevation  of  tem- 
perature in  the  most  paralysed  parts  has  been 
noted  in  the  early  stage,  but  subsetpiently  the 
affected  limb  is  colder  than  the  otlier.  This 
is  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  loss  of  the  aid 
to  circulation  which,  in  health,  is  supplied 
bj*  muscular  action. 

Reflex  action  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
parts  related  to  the  muscles  involved.  That 
from  the  skin  is  at  lirst  abolished  where  there 
is  weakness,  but  it  retiu-ns  with  or  soon  alter 
recovery  of  power  in  the  less  airectcd  parts. 
If  the  paralysis  is  persistent  it  remains  absent. 
Tlie  myotatic  irritability  is  lost  in  the  same 
or  even  greater  degree,  so  that,  for  example, 
no  knee-jerk  is  obtainable  if  the  extensors  of 
the  knee  are  even  slightly  affected.  Tliis  loss 
is  due  to  the  interruption  of  the  muscle  retlex 
arc  by  the  disease  of  the  grey  matter.  In 
rare  cases  of  cervical  poliomyelitis  the  morbid 
process  may  spread  into  the  lateral  columns, 
80  that,  in  adclition  to  the  wasting  and  para- 
lysis of  the  arms,  there  may  be  paralysis 
without  wasting  in  the  logs.  In  such  cases 
the  myotatic  irritability  in  the  legs  may  be 
increased.  After  a  few  months,  however, 
the  condition  of  the  legs  becomes  nonnal. 

When  the  paralysis  of  a  limb  is  incomplete, 
the  nniseles  involved  vary  in  diffei-eut  cases; 
and  as  different  parts  of  two  or  uaore  limbs 
may  be  affected,  the  combinations  of  palsy 
which  result  are  extremely  varied.  Some- 
times the  muscles  affected  are  those  which 
are  functionally  associated  ;  more  frequently 
the  affection  is  random  ;  but  the  commonest 
condition  is  an  irregular  affection  of  the 
muscles  that  are  associated  in  the  centre. 
The  degree  of  affection  of  the  individual 
muscles  also  varies,  the  loss  of  power  in  some 
being  absolute,  in  others  only  partial.  In 
the  legs  the  paralysis  is  rarely  comi)lete  ; 
most  frequently  it  is  partial,  and  the  muscles 
below  the  knee  suffer  more  often  tlian  those 
above  the  knee.  The  calf-muscles  are  affected 
less  frequently  than  the  anterior  tibial  or 
peroneal  muscles,  and  hence  talipes  equinus 
is  a  common  form  of  the  deformity  that 
ensues  from  the  contraction  of  the  less  affected 
muscles. 

In  the  arm  nearly  all  the  muscles  may  be 
mvolved,  but  all  are  seldom  entirely  para- 


lysed. The  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  hand 
often  sutl'er,  and  eitiier  the  thenar  muscles  or 
the  interossei  may  be  most  damaged.  The 
muscles  of  the  forearm  are  frequently  affected, 
but  the  sujjinators  may  escape  when  the  ex- 
tensors are  involved.  Of  all  the  arm-muscles, 
the  deltoid  is  that  most  frequently  affected ;  it 
may  sutler  alone  or  in  association  with  others. 
The  '  upper-arm  type  '  of  palsy,  of  Erb,  is 
sometimes  met  with,  in  which  the  deltoid, 
supra-  and  infra-spnuitus,  biceps,  and  supina- 
tors, are  all  involved ;  but  the  irregularity  of 
grouping  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  triceps  is 
often  affected  with  these  muscles.  The  serra- 
tus  magnus  is  occasionally  affected,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  poctoralis  major  (which  is 
normally  associated  in  function  with  it)  ma.y 
also  suffer,  while  the  lower  part  escapes. 
The  middle  part  of  the  trapezius,  and  other 
of  the  scapular  muscles,  are  occasionally  in- 
volved. The  cervical  muscles  rarely  suffer,  but 
the  diaphragm  is  sometimes  paralysed  ;  per- 
manent wasting  of  the  intercostals  and  trunk 
muscles  is  rare,  although  they  may  be  in- 
volved at  first,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  cm-vature  of  the  spine  has  been  pro- 
duced by  allowing  the  patient  to  sit  up  while 
the  muscles  were  still  weak.  The  muscles 
supplied  b}-  cranial  nerves  are  rarely  affected  ; 
the  writer  has  once  seen  paralysis  of  the 
face  on  one  side,  associated  with  wasting  of 
the  limbs,  in  an  otherwise  characteristic  case, 
and  an  instance  of  the  affection  of  the  fa<-e 
and  tongue  has  been  recorded  by  Dr.  W. 
Pasteur. 

CounsE. — The  course  of  the  disease  has 
been  ab-eadj- indicated.  There  are:  (1)  the 
initial  stage  of  paralysis,  lasting  for  a  few 
hours,  a  week,  or  even  a  month ;  (2)  a  sta- 
tionary period,  which  lasts  for  a  week  to  a 
month ;  (3)  a  stage  of  'regression,'  during 
which  the  palsy  passes  away,  except  from 
certain  parts  in  which  wasting  occurs  ;  this 
period  usuallj'  occupie-;  froui  one  to  six 
months ;  and  (4)  a  chronic  stage,  during 
which  the  atrophy  continues,  slight  improve- 
ment may  occur,  but  contractures  and  de- 
formities are  developed.  These  are  due  to 
distortion  of  the  articulations  in  consequence 
of  the  contraction  and  permanent  shortening 
of  the  muscles  that  are  less  affected  than 
their  opponents,  which  become  fixed  by 
tissue-changes  in  them,  and  by  secondary 
changes  in  tlie  ligaments  of  the  articulations. 
It  is  especially  at  the  foot  that  these  occur, 
constitutiug  some  form  of  talipes,  especially 
talipes  equinus  or  equinovarus,  less  com- 
monly talipes  calcaneus.  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, the  growth  of  the  most  affected  limb 
will  be  hindered,  and  in  the  case  of  the  leg 
this  may  render  the  effect  of  the  paralysis 
more  obtrusive  bj-  its  interference  with  the 
gait. 

The  duration  of  this  stage  is  indefinite, 
because,  wherever  muscular  tissue  remains 
and    some    voluntary    power    returns,    tliii 
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slowly  improves,  and  the  muscles  develop 
under  the  intlueiice  of  use,  it  may  be  during 
years.  Complete  recovery,  in  even  the  very 
slightest  cases,  is  extremely  rare,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  death  from  the  disease  is  equally 
uncommon.  If  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  the 
early  stage,  and  it  may  result  from  the  initial 
distm-bance  before  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint is  recognised.  Occasionally  death 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  or 
ten  days,  from  universal  paralysis,  or  from  [ 
some  profound  associated  cerebral  disturb-  , 
ance.  I 

Relapses  are  uncommon,  and  second  at- 
tacks are  practically  unknown.  Sequelae  are 
also  rare,  although  in  a  few  cases  some  other 
chronic  affection  of  the  spinal  cord  has  come 
on  when  the  subjects  of  infantile  paralysis 
have  reached  adult  life.  Thus  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  has  been  observed  to  start 
from  a  paralysed  limb.  Similarly,  lateral 
sclerosis  and  acute  and  subacute  anterior 
poliomyelitis  have  occurred  in  adults,  the 
subjects  of  old  infantile  paralysis.  | 

Diagnosis. —  A  difficulty  in   diagnosis   is  | 
only  hkely  to  occur  in  the  early  stage,  when 
the  vomiting,  which  is  so  common,  is  apt  to  i 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  affection  is  only  ; 
gastric   disturbance ;   and  the   pyrexia   may  | 
cause  the  case  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
febrile  affection.     The  mistake  can  only  be 
l)revented   by  attention  to  the  state   of  the 
limbs,  and  by  giving  due  weight  to  any  sign  of 
defective  power.    Later,  the  wasting,  the  state 
of  the  electrical  reactions  m  the  muscles,  and  I 
the  loss  of  reflex  action  without  any  sensory  ! 
change,  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  allow  a  ' 
definite  diagnosis  to  be  made.     In  the  earlier 
condition,  the  existence  of  the  paralysis  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  immobility 
to  be  ascribed  to  prostration.     13ut  total  im- 
mobility,  and  still'  less  local  immobility,  is 
not    produced    by    prostration.     When   the 
pyrexia  ceases,  while  the  loss  of  power  per- 
sists or  increases,  the  existence  of  paralysis 
is  always  unmistakable.    In  adults  the  danger 
of  a  mistake  in  the  early  stage  is  less. 

From  chronic  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  the 
condition  is  distinguisheil  by  its  acute  onset. 
Acute  transverse  myelitis  may  be  closely 
simulated  if  the  inflammation  of  the  grey 
matter  is  bilateral;  the  age  of  the  patient 
usually  suggests  correctly  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  The  usual  form  of  transverse  myelitis 
also  occurs,  as  a  rule,  not  in  one  of  the  en- 
largements, but  in  the  dorsal  region.  Diffi- 
culty will,  indeed,  usually  be  prevented  by 
the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  transverse 
myelitis  in  children  is  alwa\s  poliomyelitis. 
The  very  slow  onset  of  pseudo-hj-pertrophic 
paralysis,  developing  as  it  does  gradually  with 
the  child's  gi'owth,  should  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish it  from  this  disease.  Diphtheritic 
paralysis  sometimes  otlers  a  difficulty,  especi- 
ally if  the  jjrecedmg  sore -throat  have  been 
blight  or  unnoticed,  but  is  distinguished  by 


its  gradual  onset  and  special  features.  The 
distinction  from  cerebral  palsy  is  usually 
easy ;  in  this  tliere  is  never  loss  of  faradic 
irritability  or  of  reflex  action,  nor  is  there 
extreme  or  local  muscular  wasting.  The 
character  of  the  convulsions  also  is  different ; 
those  which  take  place  at  the  onset  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  are  general,  those  which  are 
associated  with  a  cerebral  palsy  are  usually 
unilateral  or  commence  locally. 

The  only  diseases  outside  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  may  be  mistaken  for  infantile 
paralysis  are  those  in  which  movement  is  as- 
sociated with  jiaiu,  such  as  hip-joint  disease, 
necrosis  of  the  femm%  or  the  affection  known 
as  scorbutic  rickets,  in  which  there  are  symp- 
toms of  scurvy  associated  with  those  of 
rickets.  A  careful  examination  is  usually 
sufficient  to  show  that  pain  is  all  that  pre- 
vents movement.  The  preservation  of  the 
knee-jerk  is  often  of  great  significance. 

Prognosis. — In  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
the  disease  involves  no  immediate  danger  to 
life.  It  is  probably  greatest  when  there  is 
severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  before  the  characteristic 
para)  j'tic  symptoms  have  been  noticed.  There 
is  also  some  danger  from  after-effects,  espe- 
cially in  consequence  of  the  slight  power  of 
resistance  to  other  morbid  influences  which 
remains  after  the  severe  constitutional  dis- 
turbance connected  with  the  onset. 

If  the  paralysis  has  remained  stationary, 
that  is,  has  not  increased  in  extent,  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  danger  of  further  extension  is 
small.  As  regards  the  question,  What  is 
lilvely  to  be  the  permanent  condition  ? — an 
answer  cannot  be  given  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  and  its  nature  will  depend  upon  the 
condition  found  to  be  present  on  electrical 
examination.  The  muscles  which  then  have 
lost  faradic  irritability  will  certainly  waste, 
will  remain  for  a  long  time  paralysed,  and 
will  pri)bably  be  to  some  extent  permanently 
disabled.  If,  however,  there  is  no  loss  of 
faradic  irritability  at  the  end  of  this  period, 
but  it  is  apparent  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks,  the  wasting  will  be  slighter 
in  degree,  and  some  ultimate  recovery  may 
be  expected  even  in  the  most  affected  part. 
When  there  is  no  loss  of  faradic  irritabihty, 
the  paralysis  will  pass  away  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  or,  at  most,  a  few  months. 
But  this  condition  is  unfortunately  rare. 

In  the  chronic  stage,  unless  there  is  some 
sign  of  returning  power  within  three  weeks, 
very  httle  recovery  will  occur.  The  reten- 
tion of  voltaic  irritabihty  in  the  muscles  is 
so  far  satisfactory  as  showing  that  there  has 
been  no  destructive  degeneration  in  them, 
and  that  there  are  favourable  conditions  for 
I  the  exertion  of  voluntary  power.  But  it 
!  does  not  lessen  the  grave  significance  of  the 
existing  palsy  and  the  loss  of  faradic  irri- 
tability, indicating  persistent  nerve-degenera- 
tion.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  end  of 
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two  or  three  months,  some,  however  slight, 
fiiiadic  initiihiUty  can  bo  detected,  impiiive- 
nient  is  probable,  and  it  may  be  considerable. 
It  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that  in 
children  au  apparently  increased  disability, 
referable  to  arrest  of  growth,  is  really  com- 
patible with  actual  improvement. 

TuKATMEST. — The  treatment  in  the  early 
stage  should  be  that  of  the  general  state, 
guitled  by  any  causal  indications  that  may  be 
detected,  such  as  free  sweating  and  salicylate 
(if  sodium  in  a  case  distinctly  due  to  exposure 
to  cold.  If  there  is  pyrexia,  a  diuretic  may 
be  added.  The  child  should  be  kept  at  per- 
fect rest  on  the  side,  and  wiirmth  applied  over 
the  attected  part  of  the  cord  by  poultices  or 
fomentations.  When  there  is  spinal  pain, 
marked  relief  is  aflorded  by  these  means. 

It  is  very  diihcult,  in  such  a  disease  as  this, 
to  ascertain  the  etTect  of  treatment,  as  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  for  the  morbid  process 
to  cease  and  for  improvement  to  take  place. 
Full  doses  of  ergot  and  belladonna  have  been 
credited  with  the  power  of  arresting  it,  al- 
though there  is  no  definite  proof  that  the 
arrest  and  the  use  of  these  remedies  have 
been  anything  more  than  coincident.  Either, 
however,  may  be  employed  apparently'  with- 
out fear  of  harm. 

When  the  acute  first  stage  is  over,  careful 
management  must  be  continued  for  some 
time,  especially  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
constitutional  disturbance  has  beeti  great. 
When  the  acute  stage  is  over,  tonics,  especi- 
ally iron  and  quinine,  are  needed.  Strychnine 
also  may  be  given  in  all  cases,  but  it  should 
not  be  commenced  sooner  than  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  disease  has  become  stationary. 
As  the  malady  frequently  occurs  at  an  age  at 
which  rickety  conditions  develop  from  any 
interference  with  the  general  health,  treatment 
with  the  view  of  anticipating  such  constitu- 
tional effects  should  be  adopted  in  joung 
children.  For  this  purpose  iron  and  cod- 
liver  oil  are  especially  useful. 

The  use  of  electricity  is  an  important  part 
of  the  treatment,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
ineffective  or  harmfid  employment  in  unsuit- 
able circumstances,  the  reasons  for  its  em- 
]>li)vment  ought  to  be  clearly  imderstood. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  it  can  or  does 
induence  the  process  of  recovery  of  the 
damaged  elements  either  in  the  cord  or 
nerves.  The  reasons  for  its  use  depend  upon 
the  fact  that  the  disease  entails  nerve-degen- 
rration,  and  that  the  related  nmscular  fibres 
undergo  clianges  in  nutrition  and  ultimately 
perish  if  no  nerve-regeneration  occurs.  While 
the  influence  normally  exerted  through  the 
nerves  is  in  abeyance,  the  muscles  are  de- 
stitute of  functional  stimulation,  and  it  is 
with  the  view  of  supplying  the  place  of  this 
that  electricity  is  to  be  used.  When  both 
cell  and  fibre  have  perished,  electricity  can 
do  no  good ;  but  where  there  has  been 
damage  but  not   destruction,   so    that    the 
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fibres  recover  and  again  become  capable  of 
conveying  nutritional  and  volitional  influ- 
ences, electricitj'  is  of  distinct  service  in 
l)reventing  a  di>prop()rtionate  failure  of  mus- 
cular nutrition.  Only  voltaic  electricity  can 
stimulate  the  muscle  wlien  the  nerve-fibres 
are  degenerated,  and  this  is  consequently 
the  form  that  must  be  used.  The  mode  of 
application  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  only  when  the  current  is  interrupted  that 
the  muscular  tissue  is  stimulated  to  contract. 
One  terminal  is  kept  still,  the  other  being 
stroked  down  the  muscles  and  lifted  from 
the  skin  at  each  stroke.  Some  place  the 
immobile  terminal  over  the  spine,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  sjiinal  cord  is  reached 
in  this  way.  The  negative  pole  will  be  that 
most  generally  useful  in  stroking  tlie  muscles, 
as  the  normally  greater  irritability  to  the 
negative  pole  frequently  persists.  Of  course, 
soft  well-moistened  terminals  must  be  used, 
the  skin  also  being  thoroughly  softened  with 
water  or  salt  and  water,  and  a  current  shoidd 
be  used  sufticientlj'  strong  to  produce  visible 
contraction,  provided  this  does  not  cause 
distressing  pain  ;  if  it  does,  it  is  better  to  be 
content  with  the  strongest  current  that  can 
be  borne  without  emotional  disturbance. 
The  strength  used  should  always  be  gradually 
increased. 

Systematic  rubbing  of  the  affected  muscles 
is  also  useful.  This  stimulates  the  circula- 
tion, which  is  always  defective,  and  probably 
promotes  nuti-ition.  The  muscles  should  be 
rubbed  and  gently  kneaded  daily,  upward 
rubbing  being  especially  usefid.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  keeping  the  affected 
limbs  as  warm  as  possible  ;  and  bronchial 
catarrh  should  be  guarded  against,  especially 
in  cases  in  which  the  respii-atory  muscles  are 
involved. 

The  prevention  of  deformities  of  the  spine 
or  in  connexion  with  contractures  causing 
displacement  at  joints  must  be  carefully 
looked  to.  Mechanical  appliances  may  have 
to  be  ultimately  adopted,  and  not  infre- 
quently tenotomy  is  necessary.  IJut  such 
deformities  should  as  far  as  possible  be  pre- 
vented by  systematic  movement  and  atten- 
tion to  posture.  The  process  of  slow  im- 
provement, once  started,  may  go  on  for  years 
by  the  slow  growth  of  the  muscle  that  has 
recovered  under  the  stimulus  of  use,  and  this 
improvement  may  be  augmented  by  various 
contrivances  for  allowing  the  muscle  to  act 
to  the  best  advantage.         ,^^-  j^  Gowers. 

PAHALYSIS,  SENSORY.— -Sec  Sex- 
SATiON,  I)is()rders  of. 

PARALYSIS,  TOXIC— Various  kinds 
of  paralysis,  due  to  multiple  neuritis  in  the 
main,  are  produced  by  such  poisons  as  alco- 
hol, arsenic,  and  lead  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
by  the  poisons  associated  with  certain  specific 
diseases   on    the   other,  such  as  diphtheria, 
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tuberculosis,  variola,  and  others  of  the  exan- 
themata. Most  of  these  conditions  are  de- 
scribed together  under  the  head  of  '  multiple 
neuritis '  (see  Neuritis,  Multiple  ;  and 
Paralysis,  DirHTHERiTic).  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  in  the  case  of 
arsenic,  and  still  more  of  lead,  paralytic 
symptoms  traceable  to  poisoning  by  these 
substances  may  be  due  in  some  instances, 
wholly  or  in  part,  to  degenerative  changes  in 
the  anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  establislied  that,  in 
some  cases,  poisoning  by  lead  leads  to 
pathological  conditions  of  the  spinal  cord 
very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  chronic 
sjjiual  paralysis.  A  similar  tendency  to  in- 
volvement of  the  sjiinal  cord,  rather  than  the 
peripheral  nerves,  occurs  during  or  just  after 
some  of  tlie  acute  specific  fevers.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  beginnings  of  various  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord  are  prone  to  date 
h'om  such  a  period. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

PARAMENIA  (7rap<i,  irregularly;  and 
firji',  a  month). — A  term  for  irregular  menses. 
See  Menses  or  Menstruation,  Disorders  of. 

PARAMYOCLONUS  MULTI- 

PLEX {.Tapci,  indicating  on  both  sides;  /ivi, 
^ivdf,  muscle;  and  kXoi'os-,  commotion). — De- 
finition.— An  affection,  occurring  in  adults, 
usually  ending  in  recovery,  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  clonic  spasm  in  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  symmetrical,  but  varying  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  often  more  or  less  parox- 
ysmal. It  was  first  well  described  by  Fried- 
reich, who  proposed  for  it  this  designation. 
Among  the  cases  which  have  been  since 
observed,  there  have  been  many  variations 
from  the  type  of  the  original  case,  and  the 
malady  is  not  well  defined. 

jEtiology. — Little  is  known  of  the  causes 
of  the  affection,  beyond  the  general  facts 
that  it  occurs  chiefiy  in  men,  and  may  begin 
at  any  age  between  jJuberty  and  sixty  years. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  hereditary ;  cases 
of  clonic  spasm  in  several  members  of  a 
family  have  differed  considerably  from  tliis 
form.  The  onset  has  generally  seemed 
spontaneous ;  in  a  few  cases  it  has  followed 
some  apparent  exciting  cause,  such  as  fright, 
rheumatism,  or  malarial  fever,  but  such 
cases  have  been  too  rare  to  suggest  more 
than  a  general  disturbing  influence  on  the 
nervous  system. 

Symptoms. — There  are  sudden  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles,  the  same  muscles 
on  the  two  sides  usually  acting  together, 
but  in  unequal  degree.  The  contractions  on 
each  side  involve  a  smgle  muscle  or  only 
part  of  a  muscle,  or  one  or  two  adjacent 
muscles,  and  quickly  pass  from  one  part 
to  another.  Their  freqiiency  has  varied 
from  ten  to  fifty  per  minute;  but  they  are 
irregular  in  time,  a  series  of  quick  contrac- 
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tions  being  followed  by  longer  intervals.  In 
some  cases  tonic  spasm  has  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  present  in  the 
case  described  by  Friedreich.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  slight,  and  even  fibrillary,  con- 
tractions have  also  been  occasionally  noticed. 
The  spasm  is  seated  chiefly  in  tlie  larger 
muscles,  especially  the  deltoid,  biceps,  tri- 
ceps, extensors  of  the  knee,  flexors  of  the 
knee,  and  the  calf  muscles.  It  is  in  these 
muscles  that  the  contractions  are  suffici- 
ently strong  to  cause  movement;  slighter 
contractions  are  sometimes  observed  in  the 
small  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
diaphragm  is  occasionally  involved,  causing 
a  peculiar  sound,  something  like  hiccough. 
Vohmtary  movement  lessens  the  spasm,  and 
occasionally  arrests  it ;  it  is  also  dimm- 
ished  by  alcohol  and  by  mental  excitement. 
In  a  few  cases  the  contractions  have  con- 
tinued during  sleep.  They  have  been  so 
violent  in  some  cases  (which  are  at  least 
allied  to  this  form)  that  the  energetic  spasm 
has  thrown  the  patient  from  the  chair  on 
which  he  was  sitting.  As  a  rule,  there  have 
been  no  other  symptoms,  in  either  the  ner- 
vous or  general  system.  After  lasting  for 
several  months,  or  even  for  a  year,  the  spas- 
modic contractions  have  gradually  lessened, 
and,  in  most  cases,  have  passed  away. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  tbe 
affection.  Such  clonic  sp.asm  characterises 
the  '  electrical  chorea,'  which  occurs  in  Italy, 
and  is  probably  the  result  of  a  toxic  influ- 
ence, possibly  malarial.  But  this  is  a  fatal 
disease,  and  is  thus  sharply  differentiated 
from  'paramyoclonus.'  The  latter  is  prob- 
ably allied  to  the  peculiar  chronic  '  senile 
chorea,'  which  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
persons  who  have  not  yet  reached  old  age, 
and  is  sometimes  recovered  from. 

Treatment.  —  It  is  not  clear  that  any 
treatment  has  modified  the  course  of  the 
malady,  which  has  had  a  definite  tendency, 
in  most  cases,  either  to  lessen  or  to  per- 
sist. But  it  has  been  thought  that  benefit 
has  been  afforded  by  giving  bromide  of 
potassium  as  a  sedative,  together  with 
quinine,  strychnine,  and  other  nervine  tonics. 
Voltaic  electricity  has  been  said  to  do  good 
in  a  few  instances,  a  current  as  strong  as 
the  patient  can  bear  being  passed  from  the 
spine  to  the  affected  muscles  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  each  day.  In  very  severe  cases 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  has 
been  useful.  It  is  probable  that  phenazone 
or  acetanilide  would  be  beneficial,  but  the 
malady  is  so  rare  that  therapeutical  facts 
can  only  be  very  slowly  accumulated. 

W.  R.  GOWERS. 

PARAMYOTONE  (Paramyotonia ; 
napii,  on  both  sides  ;  fivt,  nv6s,  muscle ;  rovos, 
stretching). — This  name  is  applied  to  a  con- 
dition characterised  by  muscular  spasm.  It  is 
thus  applicable  to  Thomson's  disease,  a  more 
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common  dosir;naf  ion  of  this  condition  being, 
however,  vii/otonia.  Two  varieties  of  para- 
myotone  liavc  been  described — the  congenital 
by  KiihMibur^,',  :iiul  the  ataxic  by  Dr.  Gowers. 
In  the  former,  sever;U  members  of  the  same 
family  were  alYeetod,  and  in  some  of  these 
the  syin|>toms  wore  present  soon  after  birth. 
The  mahidy  was  characterised  by  transitory 
tonic  spasm,  easily  excited  bj'  cold,  and 
usually  dispelled  by  wai-mth.  The  facial 
muscles  were  especially  liable,  and  the  rigi- 
dity was  succeeded  by  weakness.  There  was 
no  change  in  the  electrical  reactions,  except 
that  the  irritability  seemed  to  be  lowered.  In 
the  solitary  case  of  ataxic  paraniyotone,  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gowers,  there  was  persistent 
tonic  si>asm  associated  with  ataxy.  There 
was  weakness  both  of  arms  and  legs,  but  the 
incoordination  was  greatest  in  the  arms. 
There  was  also  impaired  sensibility,  distinct 
for  touch  and  pain,  slight  for  temperature, 
on  the  hands  and  feet,  especially  the  i)alms 
and  soles.  No  sign  of  myotatic  irritability 
could  be  elicited,  but  the  rigidity  was  such 
as  to  account  by  itself  for  this  absence. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  electrical  irrita- 
bihty  of  the  muscles.  James  Taylor. 

PARAPHIMOSIS  (jrapd,  beside;  and 
<))t^lou,  I  coutine). —  Svnox.  :  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Paraphintosis. — A  morbid  condition  of  the 
penis,  in  which  the  prepuce,  having  been 
drawn  or  forced  back  behind  tlie  glans, 
cannot  be  returned,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a 
condition  of  strangulation  of  the  parts  in 
front  of  it.     See  1'enis,  Diseases  of. 

PARAPLEGIA  {Trctpii.  incompletely; 
and  n-Xij(/-(T&),  I  strike). — Paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities,  usually  associated  with 
paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
bladdir,  and  rectum.  Sec  Par.\lysis;  and 
SpiN.iL  Cord,  Diseases  of. 

PARAPLEGIA,  ATAXIC.  —  The 
name  'ataxic  paraplegia  '  has  been  given  to  a 
condition  m  whicli  a  lateral  and  a  posterior 
sclerosis  of  the  sj)inal  cord  co-exist.  There 
does  seem  to  be  a  tendency  in  some  cases  for 
sclerosis  to  occur  sinniltaneonsly  in  these  two 
columns,  and  thus  to  constitute  a  separate 
morbid  entity.  On  the  other  hand,  such  a 
combination  with  analogous  symptoms  may 
present  itself  in  disseminated  sclerosis  of 
spinal  origin ;  as  an  extension  of  a  primary 
lateral,  or  even  of  a  primary  posterior  scle- 
rosis; whilst  something  very  similar  may 
present  itself  also  in  Friedreich's  disease  (tar 
'hereditary  ataxic  paraplegia,'  as  it  is  also 
termed).  Looking  to  the  transition  forms 
between  these  affections,  it  seems  question- 
able whether  any  adequate  advantage  from 
a  clinical  point  of  view  can  result  from  the 
description  of  a  separate  morbid  condition 
under  the  head  of  '  ataxic  paraplegia.'  It  may 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  recognise  that,  imder 


the  various  conditions  above  referred  to,  we 
are  liable  to  get  a  grouping  of  symptoms 
indicative  of  co-existing  disease  in  the  lateral 
and  in  the  jiosterior  columns.  See  Spinal 
CoiiD,  Special  Diseases  of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

PARAPLEGIA,  INTERMITTENT. 

See  Neuiutis,  Multii'le. 

PARASITES  {niipu,  upon ;  and  o-tr/o),  I 
feed). — SvNON. :  Fr.  Parasites;  Ger.  Parasit, 
Definition. — This  term,  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense,  is  applied  to  those  organisms 
which  derive  their  nourishment  whully  or  in 
part  from  other  living  beings.  I'arasites  may 
be  vegetable  or  animal — phyto-parasites  or 
zoo-parasites ;  may  live  upon  the  surface  of, 
or  in  the  textures  or  cavities  of,  the  in- 
dividuals they  infest — ecto-parasitcs  or  cnto- 

parasites  ;  and  may  jiass  through  the  whole 
cj-cle  of  their  existence  in  the  parasitic  state, 
or  only  during  certain  stages  of  their  life. 

This  definition  will  include  such  varied 
species  as  tinea  and  trichina,  the  various 
hsrmatoz.oa,  and  many  micro-organisms, 
wliich  feed  upon  the  living  tissues  of  the 
hosts  they  infest ;  those  which  subsist  on  the 
material  prepared  by  the  host  for  its  own 
nourishment,  such  as  the  intestinal  worms ; 
and,  lastly,  those  which  only  temporarily 
sojourn  on  the  surface  of  the  bod^-,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  food,  and  do  not  live, 
for  any  definite  period  of  their  existence, 
upon  or  within  their  entertainer — for  ex- 
ample, Heas  and  gnats. 

The  majority  of  these  parasites  are  direct 
causes  of  disease,  althotigh  many  may  de- 
velop to  a  very  considerable  extent  without 
giving  rise  to  any  symptoms  of  illness  ;  and 
a  few  may  be  even  regarded  as  normal  in- 
habitants of  the  body,  taking  a  share  in 
healthy  physiological  processes,  such  as  duo- 
denal digestion. 

A  few  only  of  the  fungi,  such  as  the  blue 
moulds  {penicillium  glaucum),  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  result  of  a  morbid  con- 
dition, being  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
surface  of  old  ulcers,  and  in  old  cavities  of 
the  lungs. 

Parasites,  Vegetable. — Vegetable  para- 
sites are  included  under  the  general  term 
of  fiinrji.  More  acctirately  they  are  to  be 
provisionally  referred  to  the  three  lowest 
classes  of  the  sub-kingdom  Thallophyta — 
viz.: 

i.  Scliizomycctes,  or  Fission  Fungi,  which 
include  Micrococcus,  Bacterium,  Bacillus, 
Vibrio,  and  Spirillum. 

ii.  Saceharomi/cctes,  or  Yeast  Fungi,  such 
as  Torula,  Mycoderma,  and  Oidinm  albicans. 

j       iii.  Hyj)hoini/cetes,  or  Moulds,  as   Mucor, 

I  Aspergillus.  Penicillium ;  also  the  various 
forms  of  Tinea,  and  .\chorion  Schoenleinii. 
See  Micro-organisms;  Torula;  Tinea;  and 

:  Eph'hvtic  Skin-Diseases. 

I  W.  H.  Allchin. 
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PARENCHYMATOUS  (Trapd,  beside ; 
and  f'yx^'^'  I  pour  iu). — The  word  jja^r/i- 
chi/ma  was  formerly  iised  to  designate  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  several  viscera ;  but 
it  is  now  applied-to  the  protoplasm,  or  active 
elements,  of  a  tissue  or  organ  ;  and  morbid 
processes  affecting  the  actual  substance  of 
an  organ  are  hence  called pareiicJtijmatous. 

PARESIS  {napirjfxi,  I  relax). — A  slight 
or  imperfect  paralysis  of  motion.  See 
Paralysis. 

PARONYCHIA  {napa,  beside;  and 
oi'vf,  the  nail). — Inflammation  in  close 
proximity  to  a  nail.  A  synonym  for  whit- 
low. See  Nails,  Diseases  of;  and  Whit- 
low. 

PAROTID  GLANDS,  Diseases  of. 

See   Mumps  ;    and   Salivary   Glands,   Dis- 
eases of. 

PAROXYSM  {Trapa,  indicating  increase ; 
and  o^vvM,  I  sharpen). —  This  word  is  used  to 
indicate  the  periodic  attacks  or  fits  which 
characterise  certain  diseases,  whether  regu- 
lar or  irregular,  such  as  ague,  gout,  and 
asthma.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  the 
aggravation  of  certain  symi^toms  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  neuralgic  ijain,  colic, 
and  dyspncEa.  Diseases  characterised  by 
these  phenomena  are  called  2>ai'oxysmal  dis- 
eases. 

PARTIAL  {pars,  a  part). — AVhen  ap- 
plied to  disease,  this  term  may  refer  either 
to  its  extent,  or  its  degree.  Tims  we  speak 
oi  partial  jiaraly sis  ;  and  partial  blindness, 
deafness,  &c. 

PASO  ROBLES    HOT  SPRINGS, 

San  Luis  Obispo  County,  California, 

U.S.A. — Muriated   saline    sulphur   springs. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

PASSIVE.— This  epithet  is  used  by 
some  pathologists  in  connexion  with  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions,  such  as  congestion, 
dropsy,  oedema,  and  haemorrhage,  where 
there  is  deficiency  of  vital  jjower,  either 
general  or  local,  and  a  want  of  reaction  or 
resistance  in  the  tissues.  Some  pathologists 
employ  the  term  p)^^^''"'^^  congestion  as 
synonymous  with  congestion  from  obstruc- 
tion {see  Circulation,  Disorders  of;  and 
Hypostasis).  Passive  movements  of  any 
part,  for  instance,  of  a  joint,  are  movements 
effected  by  some  agency  external  to  the 
limb,  such  as  the  hands  of  the  practitioner 
or  of  the  patient  himself,  in  contradistinction 
to  movements  produced  by  the  muscles  of 
the  affected  parts,  which  are  caUed  active 
movements.     See  Massage. 

PATENT  FORAMEN  OVALE  or 
SEPTUM.  — -See    Heart,    Malformations 


PATHOLOGY 

PATHOGENIC  (ndeoi,  disease;  and 
yfvvuai,  I  give  rise  to). — A  term  applied  to 
the  production  of  a  disease,  having  reference 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  several  causes 
which  lead  to  it  operate  in  its  development. 

PATHOGNOMONIC  {na6os,  disease; 
and  yiyvMaKOi,  I  recognise). — This  word  is 
associated  with  those  symptoms  and  signs 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  the  presence  of  which  renders  its 
diagnosis  certain.    See  Disease,  Diagnosis  of. 

PATHOLOGY  (nieo^,  disease ;  and 
Xo'yos,  a  discourse). — Pathology  is  the  name 
generally  accepted  for  the  science  of  disease, 
but  the  subjects  which  it  may  include  cannot 
be  exactly  defined.  For  ease  and  disease, 
well  and  ill,  and  all  their  synonyms,  are  rela- 
tive terms  of  which  none  can  be  defined 
unconditionally.  If  there  could  be  a  fixed 
standard  of  health,  all  deviations  from  it 
might  be  called  diseases  ;  but  a  chief  charac- 
teristic of  living  bodies  is,  not  fixity,  but 
variation  by  self-adjustment  to  a  wide  range 
of  varying  circumstances,  and  among  such 
self-adjustments  it  is  not  practicable  to  mark 
a  line  separating  those  which  may  reasonably 
be  called  healthy  from  those  which  may  as 
reasonably  be  called  disease. 

The  impossibility  of  marking  such  a  line 
may  be  tested  during  changes  iu  any  external 
conditions  of  life  ;  for  instance,  in  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  skin  to  a  widely  varying  range 
of  external  temperatures.  Where  and  when 
in  the  changes  of  skin  produced  by  long  con- 
tact with  water  rising  from  20°  F.  to  200°  F. 
would  health  cease  and  disease  begin  ?  Simi- 
larly in  the  consequences  of  mechanical 
injuries.  The  complete  repair  and  reproduc- 
tion of  injured  and  lost  parts  is  an  excellent 
instance  of  health ;  and  in  many  plants  in- 
juries elicit  a  greater  production  of  healthy 
structures  than  would  occur  in  their  integrity 
— as  in  the  leaf  of  a  begonia  or  a  cardamine, 
in  which  a  fresh  shoot  may  grow  from  each 
of  many  wounds.  But  while  these  and  simi- 
lar adjustments  to  conditions  produced  by 
injury  may  be  deemed  results  and  signs  of 
health,  manj'  others,  such  as  those  which 
may  follow  severe  crushings  and  oijen  wounds 
of  Hmbs,  must  rather  be  called  processes  of 
disease,  even  though  they  may  end  in  some 
repair  of  injury.  Among  aU  the  cases  inter- 
mediate between  these  extreme  groups  of 
adjustment  to  consequences  of  injuries,  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  the  healthy  and  the 
diseased. 

In  this  impossibility  of  scientific  definition 
the  range  of  pathology  is  vaguely  settled  by 
a  general  understanding  as  to  what  may  be 
called  disease,  and  in  this  settlement  are  in- 
cluded all  the  states  which  are  distant  from 
health,  whether  they  be  in  the  way  of  diverg- 
ing from  it  or  in  that  of  returning  to  it,  as 
in  convalescence.     And  some  states  are  in- 
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cliuleJ  for  whicli  it  is  lianl  to  assign  a  better 
or  other  roasoii  tliau  tliat  they  are  not  useful 
to  us.  When  fruits  or  other  parts  of  plants 
or  aninitils,  which  have  heen  made  useful  by 
I'liltivatiun,  revert  to  their  more  natural  state 
mil  become  useless  to  us,  they  are  generally 
regarded  as  diseased. 

Sloreover,  in  the  stiuly  of  any  disease  its  | 
|iriices»es  are  found,  tiiough  dilVerent,  yet  not 
essentially  distinct  or  separable  from  those 
of  health.  Even  in  the  instances  of  the  widest 
deviations  from  health,  as  in  the  diseases 
called  specific  or  malignant,  a  considerable 
p.irt  of  the  phenomena  are  due  to  processes 
tending  towards  a  reversion  to  healtli.  and 
even  the  changes  most  averse  from  health 
are  limited  within  certain  methods  not  wholly 
luilike  the  healthy  ones. 

In  this  view  pathology  may  be  regarded  as 
an  extension  of  physiology  into  the  study  of 
living  bodies  in  conditions  widely  imlike  those 
of  their  ordinary  life.  Pathology,  herein, 
accepts  the  conventional  limitation  of  phy- 
siology to  the  study  of  the  nature  of  living 
tilings;  but  the  limitation  is  convenient  more 
than  just.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  verbal 
definition  of  the  difference  between  the  study 
of  crystals  deformed  or  repairing  after  injmy, 
and  that  of  monstrosities  and  the  processes 
of  repair  in  plants  and  animals.  As  physio- 
logy is  not  truly  limitable  from  chemistry 
and  physics,  so  in  pathology  many  processes 
are  illustrated  by  tilings  abnormal  or  contrary  : 
to  general  rule  in  dead  matter. 

Pathology  finds  in  physiology  its  basis,  the 
varynig  standards  of  healthy  stiiicture  and 
function  with  which  its  subject-matters  ai-e 
in  contrast,  and  the  models  and  methods  of 
its  studj- ;  but  its  range  is  wider  than  that  of 
physiology,  inasnuich  as  the  conditions  giving 
rise  to  disease  are  nnich  more  numerous  and 
more  various  than  those  of  health.  Moreover, 
the  deviations  from  health  may  reach  so  far 
and  wide,  that  the  facts  and  general  princi- 
ples of  physiology  can  onlj'  with  extreme 
caution  be  applied  to  them.  For  instance, 
the  gi'eater  part  of  what  may  be  called  per- 
sonal characteristics  in  respect  of  health  can 
only  be  observed  in  phenomena  of  disease.  It 
is  from  observation  of  these  that  our  know- 
ledge is  derived  of  diatheses  or  constitutional 
peculiarities,  and  of  conditions  predisposing 
to  overt  disease.  Of  them  and  their  various 
luinglings  and  alterations  by  inheritance,  and 
by  tendencies  to  reversion  towards  health, 
l)bysiology  can  gi\  e  no  account ;  its  sugges- 
tions cannot  be  safely  used  unless  completely 
subject  to  the  test  of  pathological  infpnry.         ' 

It  seems  certain  that  many  erroneous  and 
too  naiTow  systems  of  pathology  have  been  { 
derived  from  the  beliefs  of  pathologists  that 
they  could  safely,  from  the  general  truths  of 
physiologj-  or  even  from  some  section  of 
them,  infer  what  nmst  be  trne  in  respect  of 
disease.  Hence,  by  means  of  inferences  from 
the  pai'ts  of  physiology  fdr  the   time  being 


most  studied,  there  have  arisen  the  systems 
of  vital  and  chemical,  of  humoral  and  neural, 
jiathology,  all  containing  many  truths,  but 
none  of  them  able  to  stand  the  test,  without 
which  nothing  in  pathology  should  be  deemed 
true--the  test  of  a  wide  and  direct  studj-  of 
diseases.  It  would  be  well  if  all  systems  of 
patliology  which  can  be  thus  specially  named 
should  be  suspected  of  great  error.  The 
science  of  disease  should  not  be  divided  or 
specialised  on  any  other  ground  than  physio- 
logy' niay  be,  as  by  the  names  of  (jcncral, 
comparative,  animal,  vcffctabh;  and  the  like. 
The  study  of  any  one  of  these  divisions,  wide 
as  it  may  be,  is  not  safe  unless  with  freijuent 
reference  to  the  others  for  their  aid ;  and 
evcrj'  study  of  diseases  of  one  part  or  of  one 
kind  is  very  unsafe,  unless  with  a  constant 
consciousness  of  its  narrowness  and  partiality. 
Even  if  it  could  be  made  sure  that  many 
diseases  begin  in  morbid  states  of  the  blood 
or  nervous  system,  or  any  other  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  body,  it  would  be  nearly  as 
sure  that  within  a  few  hours,  or  even  minutes, 
of  their  beginning  the  other  chief  constituents 
would  be  involved.  For  tiie  relations  of  the 
several  parts  are  so  intimate  and,  through 
the  nervous  system  and  the  circulating  blood, 
their  means  of  communication  are  so  swift, 
that  if  one  be  diseased  none  can  long  remain 
healthy.  There  is  no  truth  more  necessary 
to  be  held  in  pathology,  and  in  its  practical 
a2)plifations,  than  that  the  health  of  each 
part  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  health  of 
all  the  rest.  J.^mes  Paget. 

PAU,  in  the  Basses  Pyr6n6es, 
France. — A  mild,  calm,  sedative,  winter 
climate.  Mean  temperature,  42^  F.  Absence 
of  cold  winds  ;  soil,  gravel.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

PECTORILOQUY  (pcctorc,  from  the 
chest ;  and  loquor,  I  speak). — A  physical 
sign,  connected  with  vocal  resonance,  heard 
on  auscultation  in  some  limited  parts  of  the 
chest.  The  sounds  of  the  voice  in  pectori- 
loquy are  directly  conducted  to  the  ear,  so 
that  the  words  spoken  bj'  the  patient  may 
be  distinctly  recognised  by  the  observer,  as  if 
proceeding  from  within  the  chest.  See 
Physical  Examixatio.v. 

PECTORILOQUY,  WHISPER- 
ING. —  See  Wnisi'ERixG  Pectoriloquy  ; 
and  Physical  Examination. 

PEDICULUS.— Three  species  of  lice 
are  j)arasitic  on  man:  (1)  Pediculus  capitis; 

(2)  Fediculus  vcslimenti  vel  corporis;   and 

(3)  Pediculus  pubis. 

1.  Pediculus  capitis.— This  species  of 
pediculus  infests  the  head,  especially  the 
occiput;  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  sliaft  of 
the  hair,  usually  not  far  from  the  root.  The 
ovum  is  a  small  oval,  semi-transparent  body, 
somewhat  cupped  at  its  free  extremity,  and 
very  firmly  attached  by  a  sliort  peduncle  to 
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the  hair.  The  young  are  hatched  m  about 
five  days.  The  louse  when  full-grown  is 
about  a  line  in  length,  the  female  being 
larger  than  the  male.  The  head,  thorax, 
and  abdomen,  which  is  oval,  are  distinct. 
The  head  is  furnished  with  two  short  an- 
tennae, and  large,  black,  prominent  eyes. 
Springing  from  the  thorax  are  six  well- 
developed  legs,  armed  with  strong  claws, 
with  which  the  animal  grasps  the  hair.  On 
the  back  of  the  male  is  seen  a  conspicuous, 
elongated,  conical  organ,  the  penis.  The 
animal  is  of  a  semi-transparent,  dirty-white 
colour,  and  is  covered  with  short  scattered 
hairs. 

2.  Pediculus  vestimenti. — This  species 
closely  resembles  in  shape  and  general  aji- 
pearance  the  pediculus  capitis,  but  is  of 
larger  size.  It  infests  the  underclothing, 
with  a  preference  for  that  of  a  woolly  kind, 
and  it  attacks  and  irritates  the  parts  of  the 
skin  that  are  covered  by  clothes.  The  ova 
are  deposited,  not  on  the  hair  of  the  skin, 
but  on  the  wool  or  fibre  of  the  clotliing,  and 
the  yomig  are  hatched  in  about  five  or  six 
days. 

3.  Pediculus  pubis. — This  is  much 
smaller  and  relatively  shorter  than  either  of 
the  other  species,  and  the  line  of  separation 
between  abdomen  and  thorax  is  less  marked. 
The  abdomen  is  short  and  rounded,  which 
gives  the  animal  a  crab-like  shape.  Like 
the  other  species,  it  has  six  le.c;s,  armed  with 
strong  claws  for  grasping  the  hair.  This 
louse  infests  the  pubic  region,  and  occasion- 
ally the  axdla  and  hairy  parts  of  the  body 
and  face,  especially  the  eyelashes.  The  ova 
are  found  firmly  attached  to  the  hairs  near 
the  roots. 

The  different  sjiecies  of  pediculi  do  not 
bite,  as  they  have  no  jaws  ;  but  they  pierce 
the  skin  and  draw  blood  by  means  of  a  suck- 
ing apparatus  or  haustellum,  and  in  this  way 
they  derive  their  sustenance  from  the  human 
body.  Regarded  in  a  pathological  aspect, 
the  presence  of  pediculi  is  described  as  a 
disease  under  the  name  of  morbus  pedicu- 
laris,  or  phthiriasis.     Sec  Phthiriasis. 

Robert  Liveing. 

PEDILUVIUM.— ^-ce  Baths. 

PELLAGRA  (ttAXq,  the  skin;  and 
<"iypa,  a  seizure). — Synon.:  Erythema  Pella- 
(jrosuni;  Fr.  Pcllagrc;  Ger.  Pellagra. — An 
erythema  of  the  skin,  indigenous  to  hot 
countries,  and  common  among  the  peasants  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  the  South  of  France,  which 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  parts  of  the 
body  most  exposed  to  the  light,  especially  the 
back  of  the  hands,  the  neck,  and  the  breast. 
See  Erythema. 

PELODERA.— A  genus  of  'free  nema- 
fcoids,'  one  species  of  which  (P.  setigera, 
Bast.)  was  found  post  mortem,  by  Dr. 
Charlton  Bastian  as  a  parasite  in  the  mus- 


cles of  a  boy  who  died  of  a  febrile  epidemic 
disease  on  board  the  '  Cornwall,'  off  Purfleet, 
in  1879,  and  whose  body  was  exhumed  after 
two  months  for  examination.  The  sugges- 
tion was  advanced  that  the  pelodera  was  the 
cause  of  the  fatal  disease.  This  is,  however, 
mere  conjecture  ;  and  all  distinct  evidence  as 
to  the  mode  of  infection,  and  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  parasites  in  the  body  during  life, 
is  wanting. 

PELVIC  ABSCESS.  — Definition.— 
An  abscess  situated  in  the  pelvis,  and  gener- 
ally connected  with  some  uterine  or  rectal 
affection. 

JiTiOLOGY. — The  causes  of  pelvic  abscess 
are:  (1)  Breaking  down  of  tubercles;  (2)  Sup- 
purative action,  the  result  of  broken-down 
hfematocele  or  suppurating  ovarian  or  extra- 
uterine cyst ;  (3)  Inllammation  of  the  pelvic 
pci'itoneum ;  and  (4)  Inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  connexion  with  the  uterus, 
Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries,  broad  ligaments, 
and  rectum,  or  the  general  cellular  tissue  of 
the  pelvis.  Malignant  disease  of  or  about 
the  womb  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  sup- 
puration in  the  line  of  the  lymphatics. 

Pelvic  peritonitis  and  cellulitis  being  often 
combined,  pelvic  abscess  may  arise  from  the 
joint  action  of  these  causes ;  and,  indeed, 
after  an  abscess  has  arisen,  it  is  very  diflicult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  differentiate  as  to  its 
primary  origin. 

Symptoms. — Pain  of  a  shooting  character, 
with  increased  local  tenderness,  accompanied 
by  rigors,  sweating,  and  jnrexia,  supervening 
upon  the  sym[)toms  of  pelvic  cellulitis  or  of 
pelvic  peritonitis,  wiU  generally  indicate  the 
onset  of  the  affection.  See  Pelvic  Cellu- 
litis ;  and  Pelvic  Peritonitis. 

An  abscess  having  arisen  in  the  pelvis,  it 
conforms  to  the  same  general  laws  as  ab- 
scesses in  other  parts,  its  extension  depend- 
ing upon  the  relative  firmness  and  tension  of 
the  surrounding  tissues,  an  ab'^cess  t;enerally 
burrowing  in  the  direction  of  least  resist- 
ance. Thus  pelvic  abscess  may  open  in  the 
following  positions,  singly  or  combined : 
1.  Through  the  abdominal  walls  and  saphe- 
nous openinjjs.  2.  Into  the  jielvic  viscera, 
as  the  bladder,  rectum,  vagina,  or  urethra. 
3.  Througli  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  near  the 
anus.  4.  Through  the  pelvic  foramina,  either 
obturator  or  sacro-ischiatic.  5.  Through  the 
pelvic  roof  into  the  peritonea]  cavity.  6.  Into 
the  lumbar  region,  in  the  position  of  the 
kidney. 

Such  are  the  many  and  various  courses 
which  an  abscess  originating  in  the  pelvis 
may  take.  Fortunately  some  of  those  enu- 
merated are  rare,  such  as  opening  into  the 
peritoneum.  No  doubt  its  starting-point  has 
much  to  do  with  its  subsequent  course,  whicli 
admits  of  explanation  chiefly  on  anatomical 
groimds.  Should  an  abscess  open  into  the 
peritoneum,  then  our  trouble  will  no  longer 
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be  with  the  abscess,  but  with  the  peritonitis 
that  ensues,  so  that  we  niav  lose  slight  of  the 
priiiiiirv  diseiiso  hi  the  gravity  of  tlie  secon- 
dary lesion. 

Should  the  abscess  open  into  the  rectum, 
wo  siiall  have  a  discharge  of  pus  and  fiecal 
matter  from  the  bowel,  often  of  a  most  f<etid 
character,  especially  if  there  be  entry  of  gas 
into  the  abscess.  On  its  opening  into  the 
bladder  long-continued  cystitis  may  super- 
vene. Should  a  communication  become  es- 
tablished between  these  two  organs,  we  shall 
have  the  indication  of  fiecal  matter  present 
in  the  urine. 

Tkeatmknt. — Pelvic  abscess  must  be  treated 
as  deep-seated  abscesses  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  in  the  early  stages,  namely,  by  inducing 
pointing  by  hot  fomentations  or  poultices; 
but  when  matter  has  formed  the  treatment 
will  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the  position 
the  abscess  takes :  1.  ^Vhen  the  abscess  is 
threatening  to  point  above  Poupart's  hga- 
nient,  it  is  generally  wisest  not  to  use  the 
lancet  until  the  skin  is  seen  to  bo  definitely 
implicated  ;  but  when  suppurative  syniptoms 
are  well  defined,  it  is  a  better  plan  to  cut 
down  with  a  scalpel,  make  a  small  opening, 
enlar^re  it  with  forceps,  and,  having  washed 
out  the  cavity  with  antiseptics,  to  put  in  a 
drainage-tube  and  treat  as  usual  in  such 
cases.  2.  ^^'hen  the  matter  is  burrowing 
down  the  leg,  or  away  from  the  pelvis,  be- 
neath the  fasciae,  it  must  be  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  rules  laid  down  in  surgery 
for  deep-seated  abscesses  beneath  fasciie,  but 
the  earlier  we  open  the  better.  8.  Should 
the  matter  be  in  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
l)ulging  into  the  vagina  and  rectum,  and 
highly  irritative  symptoms  exist,  then  it  will 
be  advisable  to  employ  an  aspirator,  and,  if 
pus  be  clearly  observed,  to  oyien  with  full- 
^i/cd  trocar  and  caimula.  ^Vhen  the  fluid 
is  evacuated,  it  is  well  to  pass  up  p.  drainage- 
tube,  carefully  withdrawing  the  cannula,  and 
leaving  the  tube  in  position,  through  which 
the  cyst  should  be  washed  out  twice  daily 
with  an  antiseptic  fluid,  such  as  some  pre- 
paration of  iodine;  tlio  tube  can  be  removed 
when  the  discharge  ceases  to  flow.  By  some 
it  is  advised  to  make  a  free  incision  at  first, 
plugging  with  antiseptic  cotton  or  gauze, 
after  washing  the  cavity  out.  Should  ha-inor- 
rliage  have  occurred  in  the  cyst,  the  ditliculty 
of  evacuation  of  its  contents  will  be  great ; 
in  this  case  it  has  been  recommended  to  lay 
open  the  cyst  with  a  bistoury. 

The  posture  the  j)atient  assumes  is  also  of 
importance— the  pus  should  gravitate  to  the 
opening ;  thus,  supi)osing  the  opening  in  the 
rectum  or  bladder,  then  the  vertical  posture 
will  expedite  the  cure.  In  the  same  way 
any  other  position  may  be  assumed  which 
fullils  this  end. 

But  of  late  there  lias  been  a  tendency  at 
an  early  period  to  explore,  either  by  ab- 
dominal section  or  by  dissecting  down,  ac- 


cording to  the  position  of  the  pus.  No  doul)t 
there  are  ad\antages  in  so  doing,  and  tliiia 
serious  burrowing  is  prevented,  though 
diffuse  abscess  is  less  common  than  formerly 
when  de|)letive  measures  were  more  used  in 
the  early  stages.  When  the  pyogenic  cyst 
wall  is  thick  and  hard  there  is  less  danger  of 
rupture  or  diffusion,  but  when  it  spontane- 
ously opens  it  is  often  only  partially  emptied  ; 
and  later  on,  after  apparent  cure,  it  re-gathers 
and  discharges  perhaps  a  third  time. 

A  bandage  round  the  upper  abdomen  assists 
in  compressing  the  pus-cavity. 

The  general  health  must  always  be  kept 
up  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  good  food, 
and  stimulants,  so  as  to  counteract  the  ex- 
haustion due  to  the  prolonged  suppuration. 
J.  Br.\xton  Hicks. 

PELVIC  CELLULITIS.  —  Syxon.  : 
Parametritic  (Schvoeder,  A'ircliow,  and  Mat- 
thews Duncan);  Pcriiiictrilis. 

Definition. — An  inflammation  of  the  cel- 
lular tissue  surrounding  the  pelvic  organs, 
both  in  the  male  and  female,  hut  much  more 
frequently  in  the  latter,  and  therefore  more 
especially  of  the  areolar  tissue  in  connexion 
with  the  uterus  and  its  appendages.  Various 
views  have  been  held  with  respect  to  the 
pathology  of  pelvic  cellulitis,  each  author 
giving  a  name  according  to  his  idea  of  its 
origin ;  though,  indeed,  two  distinct  affec- 
tions, pelvic  cellulitis  and  pelvic  peritonitis, 
are  described  under  the  general  name  of 
pelvic  cellulitis. 

.(ETioLOGY.^The  causes  of  pelvic  cellulitis 
are  many  and  various,  but  it  may  be  broadly 
stated  that  it  may  arise  from  any  irritation 
to  the  mucous  menibrai'io,  either  of  the 
uterus,  vagina,  or  rectum,  whether  septic  or 
benign.  Of  these  the  principal  are  trau- 
matic, and  consequently  most  cases  are  seen 
in  connexion  with  the  puerperal  state,  such 
as  lacerations  of  the  vaginal  portion  of  os  and 
cervix  uteri,  and  after  operations  connected 
with  the  female  genital  organs ;  but  in  some 
persons,  due  no  doubt  to  some  remarkable 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  patient,  the  passage  even 
of  a  sound,  or  the  retention  of  a  pessary, 
slight  cause  as  it  maj'  seem,  is  in  itself 
sufhcient  to  excite  all  the  phenomena  of 
pelvic  cellulitis.  Of  the  other  than  trau- 
matic causes  maj^  be  mentioned  sexual  excess, 
dysmeiiorrhrea,  suppression  of  the  menses, 
and  gonorrlicea. 

Anatomical  Cuaracters. — It  was  not  until 
Nonat  and  Bemutz  began  to  study  the  suijject 
of  pelvic  cellulitis  that  any  progi-ess  can  be 
said  to  have  been  made  in  regard  to  its  patho- 
logy. Nonat  seems  to  have  considered  that 
the  pelvic  cellular  tissue  was  chiefly  the  seat  of 
this  affection ;  whilst  Bernutz,  writing  shortly 
afterwards,  denied  that  the  cellular  tissue 
was  in  any  way  affected,  and  described  it  as 
an  affection  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum  ;  hence 
we   have  the  term  '  peri-uterine  phlegmon ' 
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of  Nonat,  and  '  pelvi-peritonitis '  of  Bei-mitz. 
Virchow,  and  Matthews  Duncan,  following 
his  suggestion,  have  used  the  terms  'para- 
metritis '  and  •  peri-metritis,'  '  para- '  signify- 
ing an  iutlannua'tion  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
'  peri- '  an  intiamniation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane surrounding  the  uterus.  Schroeder 
uses  the  term  '  pelveo-peritonitis '  in  much  the 
same  way  as  Bernutz,  and  adopts  the  '  para- 
metritis '  of  Virchow.  Cruveilhier,  Cham- 
ponierre,  and  Tilt  have  pointed  out  the  share 
which  they  believe  the  lymphatics  play  in 
this  disease,  and  to  this  they  give  the  name 
of  Ij'mphangitis.  The  terms '  pelvic  cellulitis  ' 
and  '  pelvic  peritonitis  '  appear  in  the  Nomen- 
clature of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  we 
see  no  good  reason  to  alter  the  names.  Patho- 
logically, no  doubt,  the  distinction  can  be 
made  in  most  cases,  but  clinically  some  difti- 
culty  arises,  and  many  and  various  have  been 
the  computations  as  to  their  relative  fre- 
quency. St'hroeder  points  out  that,  even 
pathologically,  the  false  cyst  in  pelvic  perito- 
nitis may  become  so  thickened  as  to  resemble 
that  of  pelvic  cellulitis  ;  and  as  the  majority 
of  cases  tend  towards  resolution,  and  as  there 
is  a  clinic.il  difficulty  as  to  diagnosis,  coupled 
with  their  freipient  co-existence,  there  must 
always  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
their  relative  frequency. 

Pelvic  cellulitis  being  caused,  as  we  have 
said,  by  some  irritation  of  the  genital  organs, 
the  question  as  to  the  mode  of  its  production, 
and  the  part  which  the  different  tissues  take 
in  its  transmutation,  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed. Some,  after  the  suggestion  of  Dance, 
supposed  that  the  venous  system  acted  the 
part  of  the  carrier  in  conveying  the  materies 
morbi.  For  a  long  time  the  profession  M'ere 
content  to  receive  this  as  an  explanation  of 
the  phenomena,  until  Cruveilhier  and  Cham- 
ponierre  showed  the  jiart  which  the  lymph- 
atics played  in  this  disease.  Besides  this, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  those  cases 
where  the  passage  of  a  sound  and  such-like 
simple  irritants  are  the  cause  of  pelvic 
cellulitis,  the  nerves  must  play  an  im- 
portant i^art,  to  account  for  such  a  rapid 
effusion  of  so  much  plastic  material ;  al- 
though some  insist  that  in  all  cases  sepsis  is 
the  cause. 

Pelvic  cellulitis  begins  by  an  exudation  of 
an  albuminous  nature  into  the  cellular  tissue. 
This,  as  in  other  cellular  inflaunnations,  may 
become  absorbed,  the  fluid  portion  first,  and 
the  more  solid  portion  at  a  later  period ;  or, 
instead  of  ending  in  resolution,  it  may  take 
on  a  retrograde  metamorphosis,  and  end  in 
abscess. 

The  exuded  material  thrown  out  in  pelvic 
cellulitis  follows  the  same  steps  wherever  it 
may  be  situated  in  the  pelvis,  although  its 
name  and  clinical  symptoms  vary  according 
to  its  topographical  distribution.  But  inas- 
much as  the  effused  material  is  thrown  out 
into  the  cellular  tissue  near  such  a  sensitive 


organ  as  the  peritoneum,  the  inflammation  is 
liable  at  any  time  to  spread  to  and  involve 
this  membrane,  by  reason  of  its  continuity. 
The  jieritonitis  may  either  become  localised, 
or  may  spread  and  involve  the  whole  mem- 
brane, giving  rise  to  general  peritonitis; 
when  the  latter  result  occurs  it  is  generally 
due  to  a  septic  cause,  frequently  spreading 
with  extreme  rapidity.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  lymphangitis  plays  an  important  part 
in  cases  of  this  kind. 

Symptoms. — A  sma,ll  amount  of  pelvic 
cellulitis  may  in  itself  give  rise  to  very  slight 
symptoms,  perhaps  merely  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  often  the  case  in  slow  recovery  from 
the  lying-in  state,  and  may  be  overlooked,  a 
vaginal  examination  not  being  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  symptoms  varying  much  according 
to  the  rapidity  and  the  quantity  of  the  exuda- 
tion. Should  a  large  quantity  be  exuded, 
the  most  prominent  symptoms  will  be  more 
severe,  namely,  more  or  less  tenderness  on 
deep  pressure,  with  dull  aching  pain  in  the 
pelvis,  languor,  and  pyrexia  ;  along  with  these 
there  may  be  obstinate  constipation  and  pain 
in  defecation.  Dysuria  a!  so  may  be  a  pro- 
minent symjitom.  The  presence  of  the  last 
two  symptoms  will  depend  upon  the  situation 
of  the  cHusion,  and  its  pressure  on  the  rectum 
and  bladder. 

Physical  signs  2)cr  vaginam. — In  the  early 
stage,  there  being  only  an  effusion  of  fluid, 
its  detection  will  be  difficult ;  but  as  the 
matter  becomes  more  solid,  we  shall  be  aware 
of  a  dense  mass,  usually  limited  to  one  or 
other  side  of  the  uterus,  but  if  the  amount  be 
large,  entirely  surrounding  the  organ.  This 
effusion  is  generally  in  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligaments,  either  attached  to  or  sepa- 
rate from  the  uterus,  but  usually  fixed  to  it; 
and  when  the  effused  matter  has  had  time  to 
consolidate,  it  is  of  considerable  hardness, 
similar  to  that  of  a  uterine  fibroid,  but  gener- 
ally irregular  in  outline,  often  following  the 
form  of  the  roof  of  the  vagina.  A  uterus 
fixed  by  hard,  irregular,  and  immovable 
swelling  is  considered  by  some  as  patho- 
gnomonic of  pelvic  cellulitis.  Pain  running 
down  the  legs,  on  flexion  and  abduction  of 
the  thigh,  owing  to  implication  of  the  lumbar 
and  iliac  glands,  and  of  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles,  simu- 
lating hip-joint  disease,  is  also  a  valuable  dia- 
gnostic sign  in  some  cases. 

At  the  onset  the  temperature  generally 
rises  in  the  evening  to  101°  or  102°,  rarely 
higher,  and  is  lower  in  the  morning. 

The  pulse  is  full  in  the  benign  cases ;  but 
in  the  septic  form  it  is  dicrotic,  and  towards 
the  end  in  fatal  cases  becomes  extremely  so. 
The  pulse  and  temperature  form  a  valuable 
guide  as  to  the  state  of  the  case.  Favourable 
cases  may  recover  in  a  few  days,  but  gene- 
rally go  on  fur  weeks  or  months,  absorption 
gradually  taking  place,  its  duration  depending. 
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much  on  the  f»<'iiprnl  state  of  the  patient  and 
the  rtiuoiint  elTiised.  But  should  the  case 
break  down  and  end  in  abscess,  the  presence 
of  this  will  bo  shown  by  increased  pyrexia, 
probably  rijjors,  and  localised  pain  of  a. 
shootniff  character.  For  the  signs  of  in- 
tlaniniation  extending  to  the  peritoneum,  see 
Tki-vic  Pkritonitis. 

Diagnosis. —The  dia<:;nosis  of  pelvic  cellu- 
litis from  the  diseases  with  which  it  may  bo 
most  readily  confounded  will  be  found  in  tlie 
articles  on  Pelvic  II.ematocele,  and  Pelvic 
Pkuitonitis. 

TitEATMEN'T. — When  the  pathology  of  pelvic 
cellulitis  is  fully  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  treatment  must  depend  upon  the 
stage  to  which  it  has  advanced.  In  the 
acute  stajje  we  should  employ  salines,  and 
sedatives  for  the  relief  of  pain,  such  as  opium, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  also  quinine  in  full 
doses;  and  locally,  hot  fomentations  applied 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  hot 
opiate  and  antiseptic  injections  given  per 
vaginam.  Iodoform  suppositories  are  like- 
wise useful  employed  continuoush',  combined 
with  mori)liine  if  there  is  much  pain.  Leeches 
are  often  applied  with  much  benefit  to  the 
groin,  perinirum,  or,  still  better,  to  the  os 
uteri — three  or  four  at  a  time,  thereby  re- 
moving an}'  temporary  congestion  of  those 
parts.  The  bowels  are  better  moved  bj*  an 
enema  than  by  purgatives  given  by  the 
month,  which  if  active  may  cause  extension 
of  the  intlammation  to  the  peritoneum. 
AMien  the  inflammatory  action  has  subsided, 
the  re-absorption  of  the  plastic  material  which 
has  been  thrown  out  is  assisted  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics,  as  iron  and  quinine. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  much  relied  on  by 
some  practitioners,  and  may  be  given  with 
advantage  combined  with  tonics ;  but  prob- 
ably the  best  means  of  promoting  absorption 
is  by  restoring  the  general  health  by  every 
method  possible.  The  Americans  and  Ger- 
mans recommend  the  vaginal  douche  night 
and  morning  for  about  twenty  minutes ;  they 
beheve  that  it  acts  as  an  absorbent  as  well  as 
a  sedative.  In  the  septic  variety  much  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  exhibition  of  large  doses 
of  quinme,  five  grains  every  four  hours  having 
been  given  with  advantage.  In  all  cases  rest 
is  imperatively  called  for,  even  after  the  in- 
flammatory stage  is  past. 

J.  Braxton  Hicks. 

PELVIC  HJEMATOCELE.— Syxon.  : 

Peri-uterine  Hiematoccle  ;  IJctro-nterine 
Hiematocele ;  Pelvic  Thrombus. 

Nature. — N^laton  described  this  aflfection 
as  a  tense  bloodj- tumour  situated  in  Douglas's 
rul-dc-.iac,  which  pushed  the  uterus  forward 
towards  the  symphysis  pubis.  Afterwards 
every  bloody  tumour  in  connexion  with  the 
[  pelvic  or!,'ans  came  to  be  so  described  by 
!  some  authors.  Thus  Dr.  Robert  Barnes 
classes  ruptured  utenas  with  an  effusion  of 
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blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  as  an  example 
of  pelvic  hinuatocele. 

Any  effusion  of  blood  which  takes  i)laco 
either  from  ruptured  uterus  or  from  other 
organs  is  not  by  most  authorities  now  con- 
sidered as  true  pelvic  hiematocele  ;  indeed, 
blood  effused  from  the  liver,  kidney,  or  other 
organ  which  has  found  its  way  into  Douglas's 
pouch,  might  thus  bo  included  under  this 
name.  Pelvic  hiematocele  consists  of  two 
varieties,  to  which  tiie  names  of  (1)  retro- 
vterine  hceinatocele  or,  better,  intra-peri- 
toiieal  hematocele,  and  (2)  pelvic  thrombus 
or  hematoma,  have  been  given.  The  first 
of  these  affections  may  be  described  as  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  retro-uterine  sac, 
subsequently  shut  oft'  from  the  rest  of 
the  peritoneum  by  an  effusion  of  plastic 
material.  The  second  variety,  pelvic  throm- 
bus or  hcrmatoma,  is  an  etVusion  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
and  more  especially  of  that  in  connexion 
with  the  uterus.  Even  with  this  limi- 
tation of  applications,  the  frequency  of 
pelvic  hiematocele  has  been  variously  stated 
by  different  authors ;  thus  Scanzoni  and 
Schroeder  reckon  it  a  rare  disease,  ■\vhilst 
Zeyfiu-t  reckons  it  as  occurring  in  5  per  cent, 
of  all  uterine  cases.  Inasmuch  as  most 
cases  recover,  the  diagnosis  must  depend 
solely  on  a  careful  analj-sis  of  the  clinical 
history. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  we  should  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two  affections,  and  we 
shall  employ  the  term  thrombus  as  applying 
to  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  uterus,  and  the  term  retro-uterine 
hcematocele  to  blood  which  has  gravitated 
into  the  peritoneal  pouch  between  the  uterus 
and  rectum.  These  distinctions  are  impor- 
tant, inasnnich  as  they  can  in  most  cases 
be  discovered  both  clinically  and  pathologi- 
cally. 

A.  Retro-uterino  Haematocele.— 
.35TIOLOGY.  —  The  causes  of  retro-uterine 
hiematocele  are  as  follows :  (1)  Rupture  of 
the  uterme  wall  from  any  cause,  including 
aneurysms  and  varices ;  (2)  rupture  of  the 
Fallopian  tubes  from  extra-uterine  foetation, 
and  varieties  of  ectopic  gestation  ;  (3)  ovula- 
tion with  hirmorrhage  ;  (4)  rupture  of  varices 
in  ovarian  tumour;  and  (.5)  rupture  of  other 
viscera  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Symptoms. — These  will  be  the  same  as  in 
the  rupture  of  any  viscus,  and  the  escape  of 
blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Thus,  there 
will  be  sudden  onset  of  pain  ;  pallor,  with 
prostration  and  collapse,  greater  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  aniemia ;  often  vomiting, 
which  is  at  times  excessively  severe.  Nothing 
can  be  felt  at  first  on  physical  examination, 
owing  to  the  liquid  state  of  the  blood  ;  but  as 
the  blood  coagulates,  hardness  will  superxcne, 
displacing  the  uterus — the  amount  and  tlirec- 
tion  of  the  displacement  depending  on  the 
position  which  the  blood  assumes.     This,  as 
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has  been  pointed  out,  is  generally  to  be  found 
posteriorly,  thus  pushing  the  uterus  forward, 
towards  tlie  pubes.  In  a  short  time  inflam- 
matory action  may  be  set  np,  so  as  to  limit 
the  blood- eifusion,  and  in  this  case  it  will 
not  be  of  a  severe  peritonitic  type ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  general  peritonitis  may  be  ; 
established,  which  may  end  fatally ;  or, 
again,  the  inflammatory  process,  havmg  be- 
come limited  by  plastic  material,  may  gra- 
dually become  absorbed,  or  it  may  follow  the 
nsual  course  of  pelvic  abscess. 

B.  Pelvic  Thrombus.  —  Etiology. 
Pelvic  thrombus  arises  from  the  contusions 
and  lacerations  resulting  from  normal  and 
abnormal  labour,  from  severe  concussions 
of  the  pelvis,  fi-om  interruption  or  suppres- 
sion of  the  menses,  from  sexual  excitement, 
and  from  rupture  of  the  tube  in  extra-uterine 
foetation  between  the  layers  of  the  broad 
ligament ;  or  from  haemorrhage  from  dimin- 
ished resisting  power  of  the  vessels,  in  the 
haemorrhagic  diathesis,  scorbutus,  or  pur- 
pura. 

Hnemorrhage  which  has  thus  arisen  may 
follow  the  usual  course  of  extravasated  blood, 
namely,  coagulation  and  absorption,  or  pro- 
ceed to  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

Symptoms. — These  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  the  effusion  and  its  position.  In 
general  the  quantity  will  be  less  than  in 
retro -uterine  hsematocele.  It  is  generally 
greater  when  it  occurs  in  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament,  which  it  may  separate  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  reaching  sometimes 
to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus.  However, 
blood  effused  into  this  position  is  necessarily 
under  some  restraint,  though  the  pain  would 
be  thereby  increased. 

In  this,  as  in  the  affection  just  described, 
we  have  a  sudden  onset  of  symptoms,  but  we 
do  not  ha^•e  such  marked  aniemia,  for  the 
amount  of  the  effusion  is  hardly  so  large. 
And  we  miss  those  symptoms  of  severe 
collapse  which  depend  upon  an  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  fact, 
here  we  have  more  the  symptoms  of  haemor- 
rhage per  sc,  the  effusion  being  situated  out- 
side the  peritoneum,  and  therefore  more 
restrained.  We  seldom  have  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  supervening,  but  rather  those  due 
to  the  displacement  which  tlie  mass  occa- 
sions, and  consequent  tension.  The  effusion 
may  either  be  absorbed,  or  it  may  end  in 
abscess,  which  pursues  the  usual  course  of 
pelvic  abscess.     See  Pelvic  Abscess. 

Diagnosis. — These  swellings,  produced  by 
blood-effusion,  are  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  many  other  troubles  about  the  uterus. 
The  most  frequent  position  is  in  either  broad 
ligament,  wliere  they  may  simulate  fibroma, 
ovarian  tumour,  and  especially  cellulitis  of 
the  same  part.  The  next  position  in  fre- 
quency is  behind,  in  the  cellular  tissue 
between  the  uterus  and  rectum,  wliere  the 
hsematocele  may  imitate   retroflexed  uterus. 


or  a  tumour  in  Douglas's  pouch.  "When  the 
haemorrhage  is  found  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina, 
or  between  the  bladder  and  uterus,  it  gives 
the  physical  characters  of  a  fibroma  in  the 
anterior  wall,  of  pregnancy,  or  of  cellulitis. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  diagnosis  depends 
inuch  on  a  clear  clinical  history,  either  from 
the  patient  or  her  friends,  which  in  some 
cases  is  difficult  to  obtain.  In  all  cases  of 
sudden  accession  of  anasmia  and  collapse 
it  is  important  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
state  of  the  menses,  and  to  examine  as  to 
any  pelvic  tumour. 

Treatment. — Tiiis  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  the  arrest 
of  the  haemorrhage  (should  it  still  be  going 
on) ;  and  the  second,  the  application  of  such 
means  as  tend  to  resolution  and  absorption  of 
the  coagulum.  The  first  indication  will  be 
fulfilled  by  absolute  rest,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  haemostatics,  such  as  gallic  acid,  lead, 
turpentine,  and  other  like  remedies  on  which 
we  are  wont  to  place  reliance  for  internal 
haemorrhage,  combined  with  an  opiate.  But 
inasmuch  as  vomitmg  is  often  a  severe  and 
prominent  syTnptom,  and  medicines  are  with 
difficulty  kept  down  a  sutlicient  time  to  be 
of  service,  the  opiate  may  have  to  be  given 
by  the  rectum  or  hypodermically.  Ice-bags 
or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  cold  lotions, 
should  also  be  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  or  even  introduced  per  vaginam. 
At  the  same  time  a  little  ice  may  be  given  to 
suck.  Stimulants,  however,  and  hot  drinks 
must  be  avoided.  If,  from  the  suddenness 
and  severity  of  the  collapse,  it  is  supposed 
that  a  rupture  of  the  cyst  of  an  extra- 
uterine foetation,  or  rupture  of  a  varix  of  a 
twisted  pedicle  of  an  ovarian  tumour,  has 
occiu-red,  it  will  be  best  to  oiien  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and  treat  the  cause  according  to 
modern  abdominal  surgery;  and  this  espe- 
cially if,  a  tumour  having  already  been 
observed  in  this  region  and  rupture  of  an 
extra-uterine  cyst  su2)2)osed  to  be  the  cause, 
or  rupture  of  an  ovarian  varix,  it  may  be 
otherwise  advisable  to  perform  abdominal 
section. 

Tlie  haemorrhage  having  ceased  without 
operation,  we  must  still  enjoin  rest  for  some 
time,  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  and  to  admit 
of  the  blood  being  absorbed. 

In  fulfilling  the  second  indication,  namely, 
the  resolution  of  the  extravasation,  little  wiU 
be  required  beyond  keeping  the  system  in 
good  general  health  by  the  administration  of 
tonics.  Iron  and  quinine  are  of  much  ser- 
vice. Some  practitioners  rely  on  iodide  of 
potassium  as  an  absorbent ;  it  may  be  given 
coml)ined  with  quinine.  Should  a  recurrence 
of  the  haemorrhagic  symptoms  take  place  at 
different  periods,  the  bromides  and  iodides 
have  been  considered  of  some  value  in  quiet- 
ing the  action  of  the  ovaries.  But  this  re- 
currence shows  a  high  probability  of  the 
case  being  one  of  ectopic  gestation,  and  it 
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woulil  bo  safer  to  open  the  abdominal  cavity 
before  it  is  too  late. 

If  the  case  unfortunately  end  in  abscess, 
the  proper  treatment  will  be  that  of  pelvic 
abscess.     See  Pelvic  Abscess. 

J.  Braxton  Hicks. 

PELVIC   PERITONITIS.  — Synok.: 

Periiuotritis  (Bernutz,  Virchow,  and  Mat- 
thews Duncan). 

Dkfinitios. — A  local  inflainmation  of  that 
portion  of  the  peritoneum  whieli  surrounds  the 
)ielvic  ortjans.  and  esjioeially  the  uterus  and 
broad  lipiments.     Sec  I'klvic  Cellulitis. 

^ilTioLOGY. — Pel  vie  peritonitis  is  often  found 
as  an  extension  from  pelvic  cellulitis,  in  both 
the  puerperal  and  non-puerperal  states.  In 
the  non-puerperal  state  it  is  associated  with 
uterine  flexions  and  versions ;  various  opera- 
tions on  the  {jenital  orjjans ;  rupture  of  ova- 
rian cysts ;  abscess  of  the  ovary  ;  escape  of 
blood  irom  the  Fallopian  tube  ;  extension  of 
irritating  secretions  along  the  Fallojtian  tube 
from  the  uterus,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  pus 
(pyo-salpinx) ;  bursting  of  the  tube  ;  malig- 
nant disease;  and  tubercle. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Here,  as  in 
celhilitis.  the  part  wliich  the  veins,  lymjiha- 
tics,  and  nerves  take  is  still  open  to  contro- 
versy ;  but  the  lympliatics,  no  doubt,  take 
the  most  important  part  in  those  cases  where 
the  change  commenced  in  cellulitis.  But  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  tubes  as  a  source 
of  peritonitis  is  still  in  doubt,  though  as 
conveyers  of  irritating  material  they  bear  a 
verv  important  part. 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  peritonitis,  we 
have,  in  the  first  place,  an  effusion  varying  in 
character— either  serous,  plastic,  or  purulent. 
The  serum  may  cither  be  absorbed,  or  be- 
come encysted  by  plastic  material,  and  form 
a  fiUse  cyst,  which,  in  an  unhealthy  condition, 
may  be  of  a  pyoid  nature,  forming  an  abscess 
having  the  usual  characters  of  pelvic  abscess. 

But  there  is  this  difference  from  the  exuda- 
tion of  pelvic  cellulitis  and  that  of  pelvic 
peritonitis,  namely,  that  in  cellulitis  the 
exuded  material  may  be  absorbed,  leaving 
but  few.  it  any,  relics  of  the  bygone  inflamma- 
tion, whilst  in  peritonitis  the  fluid  portion  is 
chiefly  absorbed,  leaving  verj'  often  strings 
or  bands  of  adhesions  matting  together  the 
various  organs.  A  not  imcommon  occurrence 
is  for  the  uterus,  if  previously  retroflected,  to 
be  bound  down  posteriorly  to  the  sacrum, 
but  it  may  be  equally  fixed  in  any  otlier 
direction  in  which  etfusion  has  been  poured 
out.  The  etlect  of  tliese  adhesions  is  some- 
times curious,  for  the  ovary  has  been  found 
rent  from  its  attachment,  and  fixed  to  the 
pelvic  brim  posteriorly.  These  adhesions 
may  stretch  and  give  rise  to  no  permanent 
displacements,  but  at  other  times  they  are 
UTemediable.  Pregnancy  seems  to  have  most 
influence  in  their  removal ;  ^nd,  indeed,  this 
has  been  suggested  as  a  method  of  cure.  In 
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the  same  way  they  may  hinder  the  action  of 
the  uterus  in  labour,  and  cause  pain  by  their 
rigidity,  tliough  they  often  hinder  conception 
or  give  rise  to  abortion,  and  sometinies  to 
severe  and  even  fatal  obstruction  of  the 
bowels.  Tiie  influence  of  adhesions  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  after  any  case  of 
pelvic  peritonitis. 

Should  the  case  end  in  abscess,  it  may  open 
in  any  of  the  ways  given  under  the  head  of 
Pelvic  Abscess. 

Symptoms. — In  chronic  and  subacute  cases 
of  pelvic  peritonitis,  the  symptoms  are  usually 
obscure,  the  patient  (often  after  childbirth) 
complaining  only  of  a  dragging  sensation  at 
the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen.  These 
cases  frequently  pass  unnoticed,  rest  in 
bed  and  other  remedies  sufficing  to  effect 
a  cure. 

In  acute  cases,  the  S3-mptoms  begin  with 
complaint  of  a  severe  pain,  increased  by  pres- 
sure, with  fixedness  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  or  the 
coils  of  the  intestine  may  be  seen  mapped 
out.  Along  with  this  there  is  usually  a  wiry 
pulse;  but  if  the  disease  be  of  septic  origin,  ii 
may  be  dicrotic.  The  tempi  rature  is  usually 
above  102°,  but  varying  night  and  morning. 
W'e  may  also  notice  a  Hijipocratic  expression 
of  the  countenance.  Should  this  become 
marked  we  should  have  reason  to  fear  an 
extension  to  the  general  peritoneum.  At  the 
same  time  we  may  have  constipation,  and 
generally  severe  vomiting;  and  by  pressure 
of  efi"used  material  on  tlie  bladder  and  rectum, 
there  may  also  arise  constipation  and  dysuria. 
Per  varjiiifim,  we  maj-  discover  a  tumour  late- 
rally high  up  in  the  pelvis,  and  not  easily 
felt,  both  on  account  of  the  distance  firom  the 
examining  hand,  and  from  the  severe  pain  to 
which  examination  gives  rise. 

But.  again,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
cases  do  occur  in  wiiich  nearly  all  the  symp- 
toms are  wanting,  although  tlie  attack  may 
be  of  a  most  malignant  type,  the  rapid  pulse 
and  pyrexia,  coupled  with  a  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  tlie  countenance,  being  almost  our 
only  guide.  A  vaginal  examination  fails  to 
give  us  any  indication  as  to  its  nature,  owing 
to  the  matter  being  purulent  and  fluid.  These 
cases  are  almost  always  of  septic  origin. 

Diagnosis. — Pelvic  peritonitis  maj'  be  dia- 
gnosed from  pelvic  cellulitis  by  the  following 
considerations : — 

Pelvic  CeUttlitia. 

1.  Tumour  easily  reached  ;  generally  easily 
and  earlj-  felt  jscr  vin/inam  in  neighbour- 
hood of  broad  ligament,  and  also  above 
pelvic  brim. 

2.  Abdominal  pain,  increased  by  deep  pres- 
sure. 

3.  Temperature  usually  not  above  102°; 
pulse  large,  soft,  dicrotic  in  septic  form. 

4.  Retraction  of  thigh  with  abduction.  Pain 
down  leg. 
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5.  Nausea ;  vomitinjr,  not  excessive. 

6.  Not  accompanied  by  tympanites. 

7.  Marked  tendency  to  suppuration. 

Pelvic  Peritonitis, 

1.  Tumour  not  noticeable  for  some  days. 

2.  Abdominal  tenderness  of  an  acute  kind, 
quickly  increased  on  pressure.  Form  of  coils 
of  intestines  mapped  out  on  abdomen.  Fixa- 
tion of  abdominal  muscles. 

3.  Temperature  above  102°  usually ;  pulse 
■wiry  in  benign,  dicrotic  in  septic  form. 

4.  Pain  down  leg  and  retraction  of  thigh 
never  present. 

5.  Nausea ;  vomiting  excessive. 

6.  Tympanites  present  in  severe  cases. 

7.  Constipation,  often  marked. 

8.  Suppuration  not  often  present. 

Treatment. — In  all  cases  of  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis, whether  acute  or  chronic,  our  chief 
point  is  rest,  and  this  cannot  be  too  rigidly 
insisted  upon.  The  stage  of  the  disease, 
whether  chronic  or  acute,  will  indicate  the 
amount.  Should  tl:e  case  be  of  a  subacute 
nature,  then  reclining  on  a  couch  will  be  all 
that  is  necessary ;  but  should,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  case  be  acute,  however  limited  in 
area,  then  it  is  essential  that  we  should  order 
absolute  rest  in  bod,  as  little  movement  as 
possible  being  allowed.  In  chronic  cases 
this  point  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  physician  ;  it  will  be  for  his  consideration 
what  part  the  local  condition  bears  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  health,  and  whether 
continuance  of  the  local  trouble  will  not 
cease  on  restoration  of  the  general  health. 

The  nest  point  to  be  considered— and  we 
know  of  none  in  which  so  much  mischief  is 
done  by  want  of  appreciation  of  the  true 
condition— is  the  administration  of  j)urga- 
tives  in  the  acute  forms.  The  same  rule 
holds  good  here  as  in  the  treatment  after  an 
operation  for  hernia,  namely,  that  any  in- 
creased peristaltic  movement  of  the  intestines 
is  liable  to  cause  an  extension  of  the  peri- 
toneal complication.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  what  the  inflamed  peritoneum  wants  is 
rest,  to  lessen  the  friction  of  the  surfaces; 
and  should  any  unhealthy  matter  be  present, 
time  is  urgently  required  for  the  effusion  of 
a  limiting  plastic  material,  to  shut  it  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  and  after 
its  formation,  still  further  repose  is  necessary 
to  prevent  its  being  broken  down.  Thus  it 
is  that  we  find  our  sheet-anchor  lies  in  the 
administration  of  full  doses  of  opium,  which 
not  only  allays  the  sensitiveness  of  the  peri- 
toneum, b\it  limits  the  peristaltic  movement 
of  the  intestines.  If  the  bowels  are  unrelieved 
for  fourteen  to  eighteen  days,  no  harm  will 
accrue.  A  mild  enema  of  olive-oil  and  gruel 
will  be  the  best  measure  to  adopt  where 
necessity  requires  relief. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  for  the  same 
reason,  we  should  never  purge  our  patient, 
for  there  is  always  a  risk  of  extending  the 


inflammatory  action  to  the  general  peri- 
toneum ;  a  mild  laxative  daily,  or,  better,  an 
enema,  will  answer  every  purpose. 

If,  from  the  severity  of  the  constitutional 
symptoms  and  the  absence  of  the  local,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  a  case  of 
septic  origin  to  deal  with,  quinine  miist  be 
given  in  large  do.-es,  say  five  grains  every 
four  hours,  by  mouth,  by  the  bowel,  or  hypo- 
dermically.  Very  marked  results  have  at- 
tended the  exhibition  of  this  drug  in  cases 
otherwise  almost  hopeless.  Sixty  grains  a 
day  have  been  gi\en  without  ill  result — 
indeed  with  the  cure  of  the  patient.  Sljould 
the  peritonitis  appear  to  be  of  a  purely  sthenic 
form,  the  employment  of  the  old  remedy, 
mercury,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  that  of  the  opiates,  at 
any  rate  for  a  short  time ;  but  in  any  case 
great  caution  is  re(iuired  lest  diarrhoea  be 
induced.  In  this  form  the  employment  of 
leeches  to  the  abdomen  will  also  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  the  inflammation.  Care,  how- 
ever, must  be  observed  not  to  debilitate  the 
patient.  Hot  opiated  fomentations  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  all  cases  afford 
great  relief  But  of  late,  in  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflamma- 
tion has  originated  m  some  local  disease, 
as  pyo-salpinx  or  ovarian  suppuration,  and 
where  the  symptoms  are  severe  or  liave  been 
recurrent,  it  is  advised  that  exploration  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  made,  the 
unhealthy  cause  removed,  and  the  cavity 
well  cleaned  or  flushed  with  sterilised  water. 
Should  the  case  lapse  into  a  chronic  state, 
iodide  of  potassium  may  be  of  some  service 
in  aiding  the  absorption  of  the  inflammatory 
pioducts.  The  bromide  has  also  been  given 
with  the  idea  of  lessening  congestion  and 
quieting  the  action  of  the  ovaries. 

At  a  later  date  much  good  will  result  from 
the  administration  of  tonics,  and  from  change 
of  air,  the  local  trouble  being  often  kept  up 
by  the  general  condition. 

In  recurrent  cases,  where  an  exploratory 
abdominal  operation  is  refused,  or  where  it 
is  for  other  reasons  undesirable,  the  use  of 
antiseptic  injections  per  vaginam,  or  the 
use  of  iodoform  pessaries,  or  those  of  kindred 
sort  which  extend  their  influence  beyond 
their  position,  inserted  into  the  upper 
vagina  daily,  will  be  found  of  much  service 
in  preventing  recurrence.  Or  the  inside 
of  the  uterus  may  be  swabbed  out  with 
iodised  phenol,  tincture  of  iodine,  or  the 
solution  of  perchloride  of  mercury,  after 
dilatation  of  the  os  and  cervix.  For  doubt- 
less the  morbid  material,  in  many  instances, 
starts  from  the  interior  of  the  uterus — in 
cases  particularly  of  small  os  and  cervical 
canal. 

Such  are  the  chief  indications  of  treatment. 
Vomiting,  dysuria,  and  other  compUcations 
must  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

J.  Braxton  Hicks. 
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PEMPHIGUS  (»reV0.f  a  bladder).— 
Synon.  :  I'oinpliolyx  ;  I'r.  Pemphigus;  Ger. 
Blasin  km  ttklieit. 

Dkfimtion. — A  somewhat  rare  skin-dis- 
ease, of  indetiiiite  duration  ;  in  which  blebs 
or  bulln'.  containing  serous  or  sero-purulent 
fluid,  form  in  greater  or  less  numbers  on 
\arious  parts  of  the  body  and  limbs;  burst; 
dry  up,  and  produce  crusts ;  and  finally  dis- 
appear, leaving  temporary  stains. 

^■Etiology. — Pemphigus  occurs  about  once 
in  500  cases  of  skin-disease  in  England.  It 
is  nnu'h  more  frequent  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  most  fre(iuent  in  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  life.  In  adults  all  ages  are  nearly 
equally  disposed  to  it. 

In  ciiildliood  females  seem  slightly  more 
disposed  than  males.  Pemphigus  foliaceus 
is  more  frequent  in  women.  Neither  geo- 
graphical distribution,  season  of  the  year, 
nor  any  special  diet  or  habits  of  life  seem 
to  atlect  the  development  of  the  disease.  It 
occurs  in  persons  of  all  temperaments,  and 
in  the  healthy  as  well  as  in  the  delicate.  No 
definite  relation  can  be  traced  between  de- 
rangements of  the  kidneys  and  pemphigus, 
nor  between  the  latter  and  the  gouty  or 
rheumatic  diatheses.  In  a  few  instances 
there  has  been  a  distinct  relation  between 
pregnancy  and  the  outbreak  of  bnlhe.  Pem- 
phigus is  never  endemic.  Various  ejiidemics, 
chiefly  among  children,  have  been  described 
by  trustworthy  writers,  of  which  the  latest 
occurred  in  ISC'.)  at  Halle,  and  in  1874  in 
Paris,  both  in  new-born  infants,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  \\hetlier  these  were  cases  of  true 
pemphigus,  and  not  rather  allied  to  varicella. 
Outbreaks  of  pemphigus  have  appeared  in 
more  than  one  case  to  be  determined  by  a 
local  injury,  such  as  a  puncture  of  the  finger. 
There  are  one  or  two  instances  known  in  which 
the  disease  has  been  transmitted  hereditarily. 

Bullous  eruptions  frequently  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  lesions  of  tiic  nervous  system, 
either  central  or  peripheral,  for  example,  gene- 
ral paralysis,  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  columns, 
locomotor  ataxy,  or  injury  to  nerves. 

Pemphigus  is  a  non-contagious  disease, 
and  all  attempts  to  transfer  it  from  one 
person  to  another,  by  inoculating  the  con- 
tents of  tlie  bnlhe,  have  failed. 

.\XATOMiCAL  Char.\cters. — In  pemphigus 
the  capillaries  of  a  circumscribed  portion  of 
skin  are  dilated  with  blood,  and  this  hyper- 
emia is  followed  by  exudation  from  them 
of  serous  fluid,  which  infiltrates  the  papilhc 
and  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum,  and 
finally  makes  its  way  beneath  the  epidermis, 
so  as  to  raise  and  sepai-ate  its  uppermost 
layers  from  the  parts  below,  thus  forming  a 
bulla  or  bleb.  The  parts  of  the  epidermis 
which  are  connected  with  the  hair- follicles 
resist  the  pressure  longest,  but  at  length  give 
way.  and  their  remains  then  hang  from  the 
under-surface  of  the  covering  of  the  bullffi  as 
small  threads  or  processes. 


The  contents  of  the  bullic  consist  at  first 
of  nearly  pure  serum,  which  gives  on  heat- 
ing a  flocculent  deposit  of  albumen  ;  later  on 
the  fluid  contains  numerous  pus-cells,  jirob- 
ably  due  partly  to  migration  of  white  blood- 
cori)uscles,  and  partly  to  proliferation  of  the 
rete  cells.  Occasionally  it  contains  small 
quantities  of  blood  exnded  fi-om  the  surface 
of  the  cutis.  The  reaction  is  at  first  neutral, 
but  is  faintly  alkaline  in  the  older  buUaj. 
The  bulliE  have  been  found  to  contain  micro- 
organisms, phosphates,  chlorides,  cholesterin, 
urea,  uric  acid,  &c.,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  or  with  sufficient  constancy  to 
confer  any  iptiological  importance. 

No  pofst-mortcm  examination  has  as  yet 
revealed  any  constant  alteration  in  the  organs 
or  tissues  which  would  account  for  pem- 
phigus. General  anaemia,  and  wasting  of 
the  muscles  and  other  parts,  have  been  found 
in  uncom[)licated  cases,  while  some  patients 
have  died  of  intercurrent  pneumonia  and  of 
phthisis.  In  more  than  one  instance  amy- 
loid degeneration  of  the  liver  and  spleen  has 
been  found,  just  as  in  other  chronic  wasting 
diseases. 

Description. — Pemphigus  may  occur  with- 
out apparent  assignable  cause  in  a  previously 
healthy  child  or  adult.  The  bullaj  may  form 
on  a  perfectly  normal  skin,  or  else  a  circum- 
scribed portion  of  skin  becomes  hyperoemic, 
and  the  epidermis  over  it  is  raised  by  a  rapid 
effusion  of  serum  into  a  bulla,  which  enlarges 
quickly,  so  as  to  overhang  its  base.  The 
bulliB  are  mostly  hemispherical  in  shape, 
and  may  reach  the  size  of  an  orange,  or 
larger ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  vary  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut  or  walnut. 
Their  contents  are  at  first  clear  and  trans- 
parent, but  in  a  day  or  two  they  become 
milky  and  opaque,  and  finally  purulent. 
The  coverings,  previously  tensely  filled, 
burst ;  and  the  discharge  dries  into  flat 
yellow -brown  or  blackish  crusts.  The  bulhe 
tend  to  a  synnmetrical  distribution  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  ■  body.  They  may  also 
spread  peripherally,  fresh  bulhe  forming  at 
the  edge  of  the  crusts  or  stains  of  old  ones. 
There  is  no  areola  at  first,  but  as  the  con- 
tents become  puriilent,  a  narrow  red  areola 
is  seen.  At  the  same  time  as  the  skin  is 
affected,  small  bulhe  sometimes  form  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose,  and 
pharynx ;  and  they  have  been  seen  with  the 
larpigoscope  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
epiglottis.  They  have  also  been  found  post 
mortem  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi  and  of  the  intestines,  and  are  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  and  bronchitis 
from  which  pemphigus  patients  sometimes 
suffer.  Pemphigus  has  a  marked  tendency 
to  recur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  eacli 
outbreak  being  made  up  of  a  number  of 
successive  crops  of  bullffi.  A  few  bulla;  may 
in  no  way  affect  the  general  health,  but  if 
they  are  numerous  they   may  be  preceded 
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by  rigors  and  fever— 102°  to  103°  F.— and 
even  by  delirium  and  other  cerebral  symp- 
toms in  children.  The  disease  may  termi- 
nate after  one  or  two  attacks,  or  may  recur 
at  intervals  and  with  increasing  severity  for 
years,  until  the  patient  is  reduced  in  health 
and  strength,  and  finally  dies  in  a  marasmic 
state,  or  of  some  intercurrent  disorder. 

Classification. — We  may  divide  pemphi- 
gus into  four  main  varieties :  (1)  P.  neona- 
torum;  (2)  P.  aciitus;  (3)  P.  chronicus;  and 
(4)  P.  foliaceus.  Other  varieties,  such  as  P. 
solitarius,  when  only  one  bulla  exists  at 
once  ;  P.  gangrcEuosus,  where  ulcers  succeed 
the  bullae  ;  and  P.  pr?(?-/(7!'«os?/s,  where 
itching  is  a  conspicuous  symptom,  have  been 
described,  but  they  scarcely  merit  detailed 
notice.  P.  vcfjctans  is  described  as  a  very 
fatal  form  of  the  disease,  which  begins  as 
white  patches  in  the  mouth  or  pharynx, 
bullae  afterwards  appearing  on  the  hands, 
feet,  axillcB,  and  groins,  and  fungating  into 
liapillary  outgrowths,  secreting  a  viscid 
offensive  discharge.  It  has  been  thought  to 
be  of  syphilitic  origin. 

1.  Pemphigus  neonatorum  is  an  acute 
bullous  eruption  occurring  in  infants,  not  to 
be  confounded  with  syjihihs,  but  due  probably 
to  septic  causes,  in  connexion  with  the  sur- 
roundings during  lying-in. 

2.  Pemphigus  arutus. — By  this  we  under- 
stand a  bullous  eruption  which  occurs  only 
once  in  the  same  individual,  has  a  short 
duration  of  from  three  to  six  weeks,  and 
generally  terminates  in  complete  recovery. 
The  existence  of  such  cases,  which  was  at 
one  time  doubted,  is  now  certain.  In  its 
general  symptoms  P.  acuttis  resembles  the 
acute  specific  diseases.  There  is  a  prodromal 
stage,  a  rigor  and  great  prostration  ;  and 
albumen  may  appear  in  the  urine  (Senft- 
leben).     Fatal  eases  have  occurred. 

3.  Pemphigus  chronicus  sen  vulgaris. — 
This,  the  P.  diutinus  of  Willan,  is  the  most 
usual  form,  and  the  one  to  which  the  above 
description  mainly  corresponds.  This  form 
may  assume  a  malignant  character  by  the 
number  of  bullre  j)resent  at  one  time,  and  by 
their  prolonged  duration  and  rapid  recur- 
rence, so  that  the  patient's  health  is  under- 
mined. 

4.  Pemphigus      foliaceus      (Cazenave). — 
Under  this  name  has  been  described  a  form 
of  pemphigus  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  cha- 
racter.     The  bulhe  are  irregular  in  outline, 
flat  and  flaccid,  and  purulent  from  the  com- 
mencement.   Other  bullae  form  round  each 
central  bulla,  or  else  the  latter  spreads  peri- 
pherally per  continuum.,  until   at  last   the 
whole  surface  of  the  body  may  become  in-  | 
volved.     At   the   same   time   the    skin  does  '• 
not  heal  over  the  situation  of  the  older  bulla?,  ! 
but  remains   moist   and   raw,    and   covered  [ 
either  with  crusts  like  those  of  impetigo,  or  j 
else  with  the  loosened  coverings  of  the  bulhe,  I 
which  form  large   lameUte    or   scales,    from 


which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  The 
scales  have  been  likened  to  flaky  pastry. 
This  form  is  happily  extremely  rare,  for  it  is 
always  fatal.  P.  foliaceus  may  assume  the 
characters  above  described  from  the  first ; 
more  often  the  disease  develops  from  an 
ordinary  P.  chronicus. 

Complications. — Pemphijius  has  been  seen 
occurring  simultaneously  with  small -pox  iind 
with  purpura.  Several  cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  a  form  of  pemphigus  occiu'red 
in  the  early  weeks  of  pregnancy,  and  con- 
tinued until  delivery.  In  one  case  the  disease 
recurred  during  several  successive  pregnan- 
cies. Pemphigus  pruriginosus  is  a  name 
which  has  been  given  in  cases  where  the 
disease  has  been  accompanied  by  severe 
pruritus,  jtrobably  a  form  of  the  disease 
formerly  described  as  hydroa,  now  known  as 
dermatitis  herpetiformis  (Duhring). 

Diagnosis. — The  fully  developed  eruption 
of  pemphigus  is  too  characteristic  for  it  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  The  dia- 
gnosis may  be  difficult  at  the  onset,  when 
only  a  few  bullae  have  appeared,  or  else 
towards  the  termination  of  an  attack,  when 
only  scabs  or  stains  are  left ;  in  the  first  case 
the  absence  of  cuniculi  will  distinguish  it 
fi'om  some  rare  cases  of  scabies  of  a  purely 
bullous  form.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  also 
necessary  to  distinguish  its  bullae  from  those 
occurring  m  erysipelas,  from  the  use  of 
artificial  vesicants,  from  burns,  and  from 
the  friction  of  shoes,  clothes,  or  contiguous 
portions  of  skin.  The  bulla;  of  herpes  iris 
invariably  commence  on  the  backs  of  the 
hands  and  feet  ;  run  a  rapid  course  ;  and 
assume  a  concentric  circular  character.  The 
bullae  which  not  infrequently  occur  in  anaes- 
thetic leprosy  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  diffi- 
culty, when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
maculae  and  other  phenomena  attending  it. 
In  long-standing  cases  of  pemphigus,  portions 
of  skin  which  are  extensively  denuded  ot 
their  epidermis  may  take  on  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  eczema  rubrum ;  but  the 
history,  the  emaciation  and  weakness  of  the 
jiatient,  the  dark  staining  of  the  skin,  with 
absolute  absence  of  infiltration  and  only 
slight  irritation,  will  render  it  easy  to  form 
a  decided  opinion.  Syphilitic  pemphigus  is 
distinguished  from  true  pemphigus  by  oc- 
curring only  in  new-born  children ;  by  in- 
volving principally,  though  not  exclusively, 
the  palms  and  soles  ;  by  leaving  the  mucous 
membranes  unaffected  ;  and,  lastly,  by  form- 
ing thick  crusts  when  the  bulhe  burst,  under 
which  deep  ulcers  form.  The  diseases  which 
are  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  ordinary 
pemi^higus  are  erythema  (bullous  forms), 
urticaria  bullosa,  hydroa,  and  varicella 
bullosa.  P.  foliaceus  may  simulate  eczema 
rubrum,  lichen  ruber,  and  pityriasis  rubra  in 
their  later  stages,  and  when  the  skin  is  exten- 
sively involved. 

Prognosis. — This  is  favourable  in  the  early 
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ttttiicks.but  doubtful  lis  to  the  ultiumte  result, 
siiu'o  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
diseiise  may  eiul  with  a  sinj,'le  attack,  or  go 
on  to  (gradual  e\liaiisiioii  of  the  patieui's 
streu^'th  in  the  later  ones. 

TuKATMENT. — No  specilic  remedy  for  pom- 
plii;,Mis  has  as  jet  been  diseovered  ;  the  nearest 
appi'oacii  to  one  is  arsenic,  which  in  some 
cases  of  relajising  pemphi^'us,  es])ecially  in 
early  life,  exerts  a  marvellous  action  on  the 
disease,  not  only  removiiii,'  all  traces  of  it  for 
the  time,  but  restraiuiiii,'  its  further  invasion 
duriuj,'  lonf,'  periods  (Hutchinson).  In  other 
cases  all  (hiit,'s  are  e(Hial!y  powerless.  The 
treatment  wliicli  finds  most  jjeneral  apjiro\al 
consists  in  the  administration  of  tonics,  es- 
pecially cpiinine  or  bark  and  iron,  and  in 
supjiortinj,'  the  strenj^th  of  the  patient  by 
nourishing  food  and  wine.  Locall}',  oint- 
nu'Uts  of  zinc  or  boric  acid  may  be  tried, 
but  probably  lotions  of  lead  or  calamine  will 
give  most  relief,  coml)ined  with  dusting 
powders,  such  as  starch  and  zinc,  or  powdered 
ciniolite.  Pricking  the  tense  bulhe  sometimes 
relieves.  In  the  pruriginous  form,  prepara- 
tions of  tar,  and  warm  baths,  may  be  tried. 
In  some  cases  bran  baths,  and  in  others 
alkaline  baths,  have  been  found  beneiicial, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  line  of 
treatment  suitalde  to  all  cases. 

Edwap.d  I.  Sparks.    Alfred  Sangster. 

PENIS,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maliiilus  de  la  I'cnjc,  or  du  Penis; 
Krankhciteii  der  liuthc,  or  des  Penis. — 
Taken  in  the  widest  sense,  the  diseases  of 
the  penis  include  a  number  of  condiiions 
which  are  separately  described  in  this  work, 
such  as  diseases  of  the  uretln-a,  gonorrhoea, 
balanitis,  gleet,  syphilitic  and  otlier  sores  of 
venereal  origin,  and  priapism.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  these  subjects  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  articles  under  their  several  designa- 
tions. In  this  place  there  remam  for  consi- 
deration the  following  morbid  states  :  (1)  Con- 
genital .\bnormalities ;  ('1)  Phimosis,  con- 
genital and  accpiired  ;  (3)  Adherent  Prepuce  ; 
(4)  Preputial  Calculi;  (5)  Paraphhnosis ; 
(G)  Intlanjmation  from  various  causes;  (7) 
Gangrene ;  (8)  Herpes  Pra'putialis  ;  (9)  New- 
gi-owths,  benign  in  character;  (10)  Cancer 
and  other  Malignant  Growths ;  and  (11)  Ele- 
pliantiasis. 

1.  Congenital  Abnormalities. — Vari- 
ous abnormalities  of  the  penis  are  from  time 
to  time  met  with,  which  are  more  or  less  im- 
portant according  to  the  diflieulties  in  mictu- 
rition or  sexual  intercourse  to  which  tiiey 
may  give  rise,  and  the  consequent  ill  etlects 
upon  the  personal  comfort  and  general 
health.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
certain  rudimentary  conditions  of  the  whole 
organ,  associated  or  not  witli  defective  de- 
velopment of  other  parts  of  the  genito- 
urinary  apparatus,    Buch    aS— undue    small- 
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ness  or  even  deficiency;  disproportionate 
largeness  ;  torsion  or  lateral  deviation  ;  in 
extremely  rare  cases  multii)lication  (double 
or  triple  penis) ;  abnormalities  in  excess  or 
deficiency  of  particular  parts  of  the  organ  ; 
epispadias  ;  hypospadias  ;  and  phimosis.  The 
three  last  named  re(piire  special  notice. 

{a)  Epispadias.  —Definition. — A  condi- 
tion in  which,  from  arrest  or  defect  in 
de\elopment,  the  upper  parts  of  the  urethra 
and  corpus  sj)ongiosuiu  are  wanting,  and  the 
corjiora  cavernosa  are  not  proi)erly  closed 
together ;  and  in  which,  consequently,  the 
j)enis  ajjpears  more  or  less  completely  fis- 
sured or  ojjened  along  its  dorsal  as^iect,  and 
the  tloor  of  the  urethra  is  exposed. 

This  condition  is  most  frequently  associated 
with  ectopia  vesicie  {see  Bladder,  Diseases 
of) ;  but  the  defect  may  be  limited  to  the 
penis.  In  most  instances  the  prepuce  is 
long  and  pendulous  below  the  glans ;  and 
this  is  imi)ortant,  inasmuch  as  it  niay  often 
be  advantiigcouslj-  used  in  remedial  plastic 
operations. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  attendant 
inconveniences  and  discomforts,  such  as  the 
continual  tlow  or  incontinence  of  urine,  and 
unlitness  lor  sexual  congress,  though  vary- 
ing somewhat  in  degree  with  the  extent  of 
the  defect,  are  so  great  and  so  constant,  that 
any  reasonable  attempt  at  remedy  by  plastic 
operation  may  be  considered  justifiable.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  such  attempts  have 
hitherto  resulted  much  more  frequently  in 
failure  than  in  success.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, much  good  has  been  effected  ;  and  in 
other  cases  the  patients  have  been  enabled 
to  wear  apparatus  by  whicli  their  discomfort 
has  been  materially  diminished.  For  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  metliods  adopted,  refer- 
ence must  1)(^  made  to  surgical  works. 

{b)  Hypospadias. — Definition.— A  con- 
dition in  which,  from  defective  development 
of  the  urethra  and  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
the  urethra  opens  on  the  nnder-surface  of  the 
penis,  at  a  variable  distance  behind  the  glans ; 
and  in  which,  during  erection,  the  penis 
arches  more  or  less  downwards  and  back- 
wards. The  prepuce  usually  forms  a  kind  of 
flap,  which  overhangs,  but  does  not  surround 
the  glans. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  opening  of 
the  urethra,  which  is  often  very  small  and 
slit-like,  may  be  situated  either,  first,  imme- 
diately behind  the  glans  ;  secondly,  at  any 
jioint  in  the  under-siuface  of  the  body  of  the 
penis;  or,  thirdly,  just  in  front  of  the  scrotum. 
In  the  first  case — by  no  means  an  uncommon 
condition — no  material  inconvenience  results: 
micturition  and  sexual  intercourse  can,  as  a 
rule,  be  fairly  well  accompjislied  ;  and  there 
is  no  call  for  surgical  interference  beyond 
the  enlargement,  if  needful,  of  the  urethral 
orifice.  But  in  the  second  and  third  class  of 
cases,  in  which  the  urethral  orifice  is  far 
back,  the   urine   passes  down  the  thighs  or 
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backwards ;  complete  sexual  intercourse  is 
rendered  difficult,  painfa],  or  altogether  im- 
possible ;  and  the  semen  cannot  be  properly 
intromitted.  Such  a  state  of  things  often 
occasions  great  mental  distress,  and,  thei-eby, 
impairment  of  health ;  and  it  may  become 
justifiable  and  desirable  to  attempt  to  remedy 
to  some  extent  the  defect  by  surgical  opera- 
tion. A  great  variety  of  methods  have  been 
devised  and  practised,  the  details  of  which 
will  be  found  in  surgical  treatises.  Most  of 
them  have  resulted  iii  complete  failure.  But 
in  some  few  instances  very  considerable  im- 
provement has  been  effected,  within  the 
experience  of  the  writer.  As  a  rule,  opera- 
tive measures  should  be  delayed  until  adult 
life  is  reached. 

2.  Phimosis,  Congenital  and  Ac- 
quired. —  Definition.- — A  condition,  often 
congenital  and  hereditary,  but  not  infre- 
quently acquired  or  exacerbated  as  the  restilt 
of  indammatory  processes,  in  which  tlie 
orifice  of  the  jirepnce  is  so  small  as  to  render 
it  ditficult  or  impossible  to  macover  the  glans 
properly  and  to  the  full  extent. 

(a)  Cnvgcnital  iihimosis. — In  some  cases 
the  orifice  is  a  mere  pinhole,  or  even  scarcely 
discoverable ;  in  others  more  or  less  of  tlie 
glans  maj-  be  exposed  to  view.  Associated 
with  this,  as  a  congenital  condition,  there  is 
often  elongation  of  the  prepuce,  usually 
shortness  and  tightness  of  the  fraenum,  and 
as  a  rule  also  undue  smallness  of  the  urethral 
orifice. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  existence 
of  congenital  phimosis  should  not  be  over- 
looked or  ignored,  for  at  all  periods  of  life 
more  or  less  serious  troubles  may  arise 
Irom  it ;  and  accidental  circumstances, 
such  as  injury,  inflammation,  ulceration, 
may  easily  convert  a  comparatively  slight 
congenital  jjhiinosis  into  a  severe  so-called 
acquired  phiinosis.  At  all  ages  phimosis 
is  liable  to  interfere  with  free  micturition — 
in  severe  cases  from  mechanical  obstruction 
(sometimes  the  prepuce  gets  distended, 
bladder-like,  during  attempts  at  micturition), 
in  less  severe,  or  even  comparatively  slight 
cases,  from  reflex  irritation  and  sj)asm.  The 
bladder  consequently  may  not  be  properly 
evacuated,  and  gradually  cumulative  mis- 
chievous results  may  ensue. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— In  infancy  and 
childhood  frequent  attempts  to  pass  water, 
accompanied  by  straining  and  sometimes 
screaming  ;  the  passage  of  a  small  stream,  or  of 
a  small  quantity  at  a  time  followed  by  sudden 
stoppage  ;  subsequent  di-ibbling  of  the  water  ; 
irritation  and  inflammation  about  the  pre- 
puce ;  and  pulling  at  the  penis — these  are 
signs  and  symptoms  accompanying  and  sug- 
gestive of  phimosis  in  the  first  place,  how- 
ever closely  they  may  simulate  the  indica- 
tions of  stone  in  tlie  bladder.  General 
irritability  and  deterioration  of  health,  the 


production  of  hernia  by  frequent  straining, 
balanitis,  the  formation  of  subpreputial  cal- 
culi, the  acquirement  of  the  habit  of  mas- 
turbation, and  reflex  paralyses,  are  among 
the  evil  results  that  may  arise. 

In  adult  life,  local  discomfort,  slowness  of 
micturition,  imperfect  evacuation  of  the 
bladder,  with  all  its  probable  consequences ; 
smallness  (from  adhesions  and  compression) 
of  the  glans  ;  difficulty,  want  of  pleasure,  or 
even  actual  pain  in  sexual  intercourse  ;  and 
liability  to  infection  during  impure  inter- 
course, are  troubles  more  or  less  constantly 
afl'ecting  the  subject  of  phimosis  ;  and  to 
these  may  be  added,  in  more  advanced  hfe, 
increased  liability  to  cancer  of  the  penis.  As 
to  this  last  named  risk  there  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  judging  from  his  own 
observation,  as  well  as  from  the  recorded 
observations  of  others,  although  of  late  it  has 
been  disputed. 

Treatment.  —  In  comparatively  sUght 
cases  of  phimosis  the  prepuce  may  be  gra- 
dually stretched,  and  its  orifice  dilated  to  the 
needful  extent,  by  frequently  repeated  gentle 
efforts  at  withdrawing  it,  and  by  inserting, 
between  times,  strips  of  dry  or  oiled  lint 
between  it  and  the  glans,  or  by  the  use  of 
one  or  other  of  the  mechanical  contrivances 
that  have  been  suggested.  In  the  more  severe 
I  cases  resort  to  operation  is  needful.  And  it 
would  probably  be  better  if  radical  opei'ation 
were  resorted  to  at  once  in  all  doubtful 
cases.  The  methods  variously  adopted  are  : 
(1)  Forcible  tearing;  (2)  Lmear  incision  to 
greater  or  less  extent ;  (3)  Excision  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  prepuce  ;  and  (4)  Circumcision. 
The  first  method  is  clumsy  and  altogether  to. 
be  condemned  ;  the  second  is  easy  to  per- 
form, but  often  leaves  the  part  in  an  awk- 
ward condition  ;  the  third  is  incomplete,  and 
rarely  satisfactory  in  effect  ;  the  fourth,  if 
carefully  and  skilfully  carried  out,  is  imi- 
formly  successful,  yields  excellent  results, 
and,  as  a  rule,  is  to  be  recommended. 

The  best  method  of  performing  circum- 
cision consists  in  first  slitting  up  the  prepuce 
along  the  median  line  on  the  dorsal  aspect, 
by  means  of  a  bistoury  or  scissors,  guided  by 
a  director,  to  a  point  on  a  level  with  or 
rather  behind  the  corona,  and  then  starting 
from  this  point,  and  with  scissors  cutting  aU 
round,  dividing  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
evenly  together,  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane being  stretched  and  held  by  broad- 
bladed  forceps.  As  a  rule,  the  frsenum  should 
be  cut ;  indeed,  in  most  cases  it  is  better  to 
excise  a  portion,  or  the  whole.  In  the  infant, 
sutures  are  not  necessary  ;  but  in  the  adult 
it  is  better  to  stitch  the  edges  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  together  by  very  fine 
sutures  inserted  as  close  to  the  edges  as  pos- 
sible. Inrolling  is  tlius  prevented,  and  if  the 
sutures  are  tied  very  tightly  they  will  ulcerate 
out,  and  the  pain  and  trouble  of  removing 
them  will  be   avoided.     The  simplest  dress- 
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ing  only  is  requisite  ;  but  the  parts  must  bo 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  free  from  all 
irritation. 

(6)  Acquired  phimosis.  —  This  condition 
may  arise  as  a  result  of  repented  attacks  of 
intlauuuation,  with  or  without  chancrous  ul- 
ceratiou,  followed  by  induration,  thickening 
of  the  prepuce,  and  contraction  of  its  oritice. 
It  is  most  frequent  in  those  who  have  had 
slight  coufjenital  phimosis. 

Tkeatmknt. — Circumcision  is  the  proper 
treatment  in  all  cases  if  the  inconvenience 
luid  trouble  should  be  at  all  considerable. 

3.  Adherent  Prepuce. — In  some  cases 
of  phimosis,  and  occasionally  even  m  some 
cases  in  which  the  preputiid  oritice  is  not 
unduly  small,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
prepuce  adheres,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  that  of  the  glans.  Tlie  smegma  and  other 
secretions  are  thus  confined  ;  and  consider- 
able local  irritation,  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  severe  symptoms,  may  be  set  uj).  Such 
symptoms  often  closely  simulate  those  of 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Treatmknt.  — The  fore.skin  must  be  dra^\Ti 
gradually  back,  the  adherent  sm-faces  being 
separated  during  the  process  by  the  flat  end 
of  a  probe  or  other  thin  blunt  instrument ; 
the  confined  secretions  must  be  removed; 
the  parts  washed ;  the  prepuce  replaced  ; 
and  strict  cleanliness  enjoined,  the  prepuce 
being  daily  withdrawn  and  replaced  after 
washing.  In  severe  cases  circumcision  should 
be  i)erformcd. 

If  this  condition  be  overlooked  during  in- 
fancy, the  adhesions  become  firm  and  dense, 
and  seriously  impede  the  growth  of  the  glans. 
Their  division  in  the  adult  may  require  the 
use  of  the  knife  during  circumcision. 

4.  Preputial  Calculi. — The  subpreputial 
seerotions.  if  allo\\ed  to  remain  and  accumu- 
late, occasionally  imdergo  changes,  and  be- 
come foiTQicd  into  hard  concretions,  which 
give  rise  to  more  or  less  serious  discomfort 
and  inconvenience.  The  diagnosis  is  easy 
and  sunple.  Such  concretions  are  found  to 
consist  mainly  of  phospliate  of  lime  and 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  with  a  vari- 
able amoimt  of  organic  matter.  Many  cases 
are  on  record  in  which  preputial  calculi, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  number,  have 
been  removed.  After  slitting  up  the  prepuce 
and  removal  of  the  calculi,  circumcision 
should  be  performed. 

5.  Paraphimosis. — Definition.  —  Para- 
phmiosis  is  a  condition  in  which  a  tiglit 
foreskin,  having  been  forced  back,  during 
coitus  or  otherwise,  has  led  to  strangulation, 
oedema,'  and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
glans  and  a  portion  of  its  owni  mucous  mem- 
brane and  skin.  The  appearance  presented 
is  most  characteristic,  and  caimot  be  mis- 
taken. 

Treatment.— Eeductiop  must  be  eflfected 


at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  If  the  case 
be  neglected,  severe  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  sloughing  to  greater  or  less  extent,  fol- 
lowed by  more  or  less  permanent  deformity, 
are  liable  to  ensue.  The  method  ordinarily 
adopted  consists  in  grasping  the  bodj'  of  the 
penis  between  the  middle  and  forefingers  of 
both  hands,  drawing  the  foreskin  forwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  compressing  and  push- 
ing back  the  glans  by  both  thumbs.  This 
method  is  very  painful  and  not  always  readily 
successful.  A  better  method,  which  very 
rarely  fails,  consists  in  slowly  bandaging  the 
glans  (beginning  at  tlie  extremity),  and  all 
the  swollen  parts,  with  a  piece  of  narrow- 
elastic  webbing,  tlie  effect  of  which  is  gradu- 
ally to  empty  the  engorged  vessels  and 
squeeze  out  the  serum  from  the  swollen 
j)arts.  On  the  removal  of  the  bandage  after 
a  few  minutes,  reduction  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
easily  effected.  The  process  may  be  fiicili- 
tated  b\-  a  few  needle  or  lancet-point  punc- 
tures, made  before  the  ajjplication  of  the 
bandage,  to  allow  escape  of  serous  effusion, 
and  so  diminish  the  swelling. 

In  some  neglected  cases  it  may  be  needful 
to  divide  the  constricting  band  by  means  of 
a  bistoury.  In  attempting  this,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  constriction  is  not 
immediately  behind  the  glans,  but  behind 
the  swollen  portion  of  the  preputial  mucous 
membrane. 

After  reduction,  cooling  and  soothing  ap- 
plications (as,  for  example,  lead  and  opium 
lotion)  should  be  used,  and  the  question  of 
circumcision  shoidd  be  subsequently  enter- 
tained. 

6.  Penis,  Inflammation  of.— Syxon.  : 

Penitis;  Cavernitis. — Inflammation  of  the 
penis  in  its  totality  is  comparatively  rarely 
met  with  except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or 
in  association  with  severe  venereal  diseases. 
In  some  instances  it  is  said  to  have  been 
induced  by  excessive  sexual  intercourse,  and 
in  other  instances  by  persistent  masturba- 
tion. Many  cases,  however,  are  on  record 
in  which  it  has  occurred  in  association  w'itli 
the  sequelae  of  exauthematous  fevers  and 
diphtheria. 

Inflammation  of  the  penis  occurs  some- 
times in  gouty  subjects,  and  may  give  rise  to 
thrombosis  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  or  corpus 
spongiosum,  or  to  fibrous  deposits  leading  to 
indurations  in  the  sheaths,  or  to  hard  nodules, 
which  are  very  slow  to  disappear. 

Diabetics  are  also  liable  to  inflammation  of 
the  penis. 

Treatment  must  be  conducted  on  general 
principles,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
cause  or  condition  in  connexion  with  which 
the  inflammation  has  arisen.  If  the  patient 
survive,  the  part  may  recover  under  appro- 
priate management. 

7.  Penis,  Gangrene  of. — Gangrene  of 
the  penis,  except  as  the  result  of  injury,  or 
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constriction  by  ligature,  rings,  &c.,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  has  followed  impure  sexual 
congress  during  a  depressed  general  condition. 
In  some  cases  it  has  occurred  in  association 
with  small-pox,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers 
and  diphtheria.  Peath  has  been  the  common 
result.  In  some  cases  life  has  been  preserved, 
though  the  part  or  some  portion  has  been 
lost. 

8.  Herpes  Prseputialis. — Tlais  is  a  vesi- 
cular eruption,  occurring  on  the  cutaneous  or 
mucous  surface  of  the  prepuce,  running  its 
course  in  about  a  week,  but  liable  to  recur  at 
irregular  intervals.  A  similar  eruption  some- 
times occurs  on  the  glans.     See  Herpes. 

The  due  recognition  of  this  affection  is 
important,  because  its  appearance  after 
doubtful  intercourse  often  excites  alarm,  and 
may  lead  to  mischievous  treatment.  See 
Syphilis  ;  and  Venereal  Disease. 

Treatment. — The  simplest  treatment  only 
is  requisite.  The  avoidance  or  prevention  of 
all  irritation  by  the  clothes  or  otherwise,  and 
sometimes  a  little  sedative  lotion,  are,  as  a 
rule,  all  that  is  needful. 

9.  Penis,  Benign  New-Growths  of.^ 

Cystic,  vascular,  fibrous,  hornij,  fatty,  se- 
baceous, and  other  new-growths  of  benign 
character  are  occasionally  situated  on  the 
penis.  They  may  be  left  uninterfered  with, 
or  may  be  got  rid  of  by  operation,  according 
to  the  inconvenience  they  cause,  and  the 
indications  afforded.  Bony  formations,  cal- 
careous deposits,  and  fibroid  nodules  in  the 
fibrous  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  are 
of  rare  occurrence.  The  discomfort  they 
have  in  some  instances  caused  has  necessi- 
tated their  remo\al  by  operation,  which  has 
been  successfully  accomjihshed. 

Pajnllomata,  or  warty  growths,  are  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  persons  of  uncleanly 
habits.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
associated  with  venereal  disease ;  but  they 
may  arise  independently  of  such  association, 
especially  if  the  prepuce  be  long  and  due 
regard  be  not  paid  to  cleanliness.  They  may 
be  few  and  scattered,  or  many  and  massed 
'  caiiliflowerlike  '  together.  Sometimes  they 
entirely  surround  the  corona,  and  sometimes 
in  patches  or  continuously  cover  more  or  less 
completely  the  mucous  siirfaces  of  the  pre- 
puce and  glans.  In  some  instances  the  dia- 
gnosis between  such  growths  and  papillary 
epithelioma  is  not  obvious;  ulceration  of  sur- 
face indicates  the  latter. 

Treatment. — Eemoval  by  curved  scissors, 
or  twisting  off  by  foi'ceps,  is  the  most  speedily 
effectual  treatment  of  papillomata  of  the 
penis.  But  if  the  warts  are  few  and  small, 
they  may  be  made  to  shrivel  and  dry  up  and 
disappear  by  repeated  applications  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  calomel,  tannic  acid,  or  burnt  alum, 
and  the  pressure  of  dry  lint  between  the  fore- 
skin and  glans.     Cleanliness  is  essential. 


10.  Penis,  Malignant  Growths  of.— 

Cancer  in  the  male  subject  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  primarily  affects  the 
penis.  By  far  the  most  common  form  is 
epithelioma;  and  the  most  common  seat  of 
first  appearance  is  the  glans,  or  the  part  of 
the  preputial  mucous  membrane  nearly  or 
immediately  adjoining.  In  comparatively 
rare  cases  scirrhus  is  described  as  having 
commenced  '  lump  like  '  in  some  part  or  other 
of  the  body  of  the  organ.  In  still  more  rare 
cases,  'soft  cancer'  (probably  small  round- 
celled  sarcoma)  has  been  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  yoimg  subjects  after  injm-y,  and 
the  diagnosis  from  suppuration  in  the  corpus 
cavernosum  has  at  first  been  doubtful.  Sar- 
coma and  melano-sarcoma  have  been  met 
with  in  a  notable  number  of  cases,  affecting 
primarily,  as  a  rule,  the  fibrous  sheaths  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa. 

Epithelioma  seldom  appears  in  the  penis 
before  the  age  of  forty,  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years.  In 
161  cases  out  of  243  the  sufferers  had  been 
the  subjects  of  phimosis.  In  some  few  in- 
stances the  origin  of  the  malady  has  been 
attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  marital 
connexion  with  wives  suffering  from  cancer 
of  the  uterus.  Epithelioma  is  first  noticed 
as  a  small  warty  outgrowth,  early  ulcerated; 
or  as  a  fiat  excoriated  surface,  with  slightly 
indurated  base,  occasionally  disposed  to  bleed, 
and  sometimes  pamful.  Scabs  form  from 
time  to  time,  which,  when  removed,  leave 
exposed  a  gradually  extending  ulcerated 
surface.  Sometimes  what  seemed  a  benign 
papillomatous  growth  ulcerates,  and  assumes 
a  malignant  character.  The  maladj'  persists 
and  progresses  in  spite  of  treatment,  infiltrat- 
ing and  destroying.  The  discharge  is  thin 
and  sanious,  bloodstained  and  offensive.  The 
ulcer  is  irregular  in  outline,  with  more  or  less 
everted  hard  edges  ;  and  the  induration  ex- 
tends into  the  surrounding  parts.  Sooner  or 
later  the  inguinal  glands  become  infected, 
and  the  general  health  seriously  deteriorates. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the 
penis  from  any  form  of  venereal  ulceration 
is,  as  a  rule,  sufficiently  easy.  Difficulty  can 
scarcely  arise,  except  in  the  comparatively 
rare  cases  in  which  there  is  exuberant  warty 
growth  before  obvious  ulceration. 

Treatment. — The  only  treatment  worthy 
of  consideration  consists  in  amputation  of 
the  penis,  well  behind  the  point  to  which  the 
disease  has  extended.  If  the  inguinal  glands 
have  become  infected,  they  should  be  removed 
at  the  same  time,  if  practicable.  If  they  are 
affected  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their 
removal  impracticable,  amputation  of  the 
penis  can  do  little,  if  any,  lasting  good. 
Sarcomatous  growths  may  sometimes  be 
successfully  removed  with  their  immediate 
surroundings,  without  amputation  of  the 
whole  organ,  as  has  been  done  in  two  cases 
by  the  writer. 
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11.  Penis,  Elephantiasis  of.— Elephan- 
tiasis of  tlu'  lu'iiis  is  almost  iilways  associated 
witli  ek'phaiitiasis  of  the  scrotiiia,  and  may 
demand  simultaneous  treatment  by  operation. 
jSVe  Elkihantiasis  Ar^vbum. 

Arthur  E.  Dcrham. 

PENTASTOMA  DENTICULA- 
TUM.— The  larval  form  of  this  arachnid 
occasionally  inlialiits  the  liver;  it  has  been 
found  in  the  spleen,  lung,  intestine,  and 
kidney.  Its  body  is  4  to  5  mm.  lonjj,  and 
Tij  mm.  broad;  it  possesses  about  nine  se^- 
lueuts,  with  spiny  mar<;nis.  Tlie  mouth  is 
surrounded  by  four  hooks,  with  chitinous 
sbeaths.  Remnants  of  the  larva,  nsuallj' 
booklets,  are  occasionallj'  found  j^ost  mortem, 
embedded  in  cretaceotis  nodules  the  size  of 
peas.  This  parasite  has  no  clinical  sis^iiti- 
cance.  J.  Bland  Sutton. 

PEPTIC  GLANDS,  Diseases  of.— 

Sec  Stomach,  l)isc;isi's  uf. 

PEPTONISED     FOOD.— This    term 

may  be  used  as  tlie  ccjuivalunt  of  the  phrase 
'  artiticially  digested  food.'  In  natural  diges- 
tion albunnnoid  sul)stances  are  changed  into 
peptones,  and  starchy  matters  into  dextrine 
and  sugar.  These  processes  are  of  a  purely 
chemical  nature,  and  they  can  be  imitated 
outside  the  body  very  closely  by  means  of 
artificially  prepared  digestive  juices.  An 
extract  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  pancreas, 
in  water,  has  approximatively  the  same 
powers  as  the  natural  secretions  of  those 
organs.  Hence  it  is  possible  for  us  to  subject 
articles  of  food  beforehand  to  complete  or 
partial  digestion ;  and  to  administer  such 
artificially  digested  food  to  our  patients.  In 
rases  wliere  the  natural  digestive  powers  are 
more  or  less  in  abeyance,  it  would  be  an 
obvious  advantage  if  we  had  at  command  a 
supply  of  food  thus  modified,  and  yet  not  so 
changed  as  to  have  lost  its  agreeable  appear- 
ance and  Havour.  Nor  is  there  an^-thing 
repugnant  to  physiological  science  or  to  the 
custom  of  mankind  in  such  a  proposal.  The 
essential  acts  of  digestion  are  not  vital  opera- 
tions, but  chemical  transmutations  ;  and  the 
theatre  of  these  operations  is  on  the  surface 
of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  membrane,  and 
not  in  the  true  interior  of  the  body.  In  the 
practice  of  cooking  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  art  of  artificial  diges- 
)  tion;  and  although  the  latter  art  may  never 
i  pass  beyond  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  debili- 
tated— may  never  serve  the  healthy  and 
robust — it  is  not  more  absolutely  alien  from 
the  life  of  animals  in  a  state  of  nature  than 
is  the  art  of  cooking.  The  practice  of  cook- 
ing is  an  exclusively  human  practice,  and  it 
is  now  spread  among  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind, whether  civilised  or  uncivilised ;  and 
among  the  higher  races  the  two  most  im- 
portant groups  of  alimentary  substances — 
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albuminoid  and  starchy  matters — are  eaten 
almost  exclusively  in  the  cooked  condition. 

Now  the  changes  impressed  on  articles  of 
food  by  cooking  are  not  merely  mechanical ; 
nor  are  they  confined  to  alterations  in  the 
appearance  and  savovu-  of  the  food.  By  far 
the  most  important  changes  produced  by 
cooking  consist  of  certain  chemical  transfor- 
mations, whereby  several  of  the  chief  alimen- 
tary principles  are  rendered  incomparably 
more  amenable  to  the  action  of  the  digestive 
juices  than  in  the  uncooked  state.  In  a 
sense  we  may  speak  of  cooked  food  as  food 
which  has  undergone  the  preliminary  stage 
of  digestion.  This  preliminary  stage  is  ac- 
com|)lished  for  us  of  the  human  race  by  the 
artificial  aid  of  heat ;  but  in  the  case  of  all 
the  lower  animals  it  has  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  labour  of  their  own  digestive  t)rgans. 
The  afhnity  of  digestion  to  the  process  of 
cooking  goes  even  nnich  beyond  this.  It  has 
been  shown  experimentally  that  albume*, 
when  subjected  to  the  prolonged  action  of 
superheated  steam,  yields  a  substance  resem- 
bling peptone,  and  that  starch  when  similarly 
treated  yields  dextrine  and  sugar.  So  that  it 
would  not  be  inappropriate  to  describe  diges- 
tion as  the  process  of  cooking  carried  a  step 
further. 

Methods  of  Preparation. — Peptonised 
or  artificially  digested  food  may  be  prepared, 
either  by  following  the  gastric  method  with 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  following 
the  intestinal  method,  and  using  extract  of 
pancreas.  The  latter  method  yields  by  far 
the  better  results.  The  pancreas  acts  not 
only  npon  albuminous  substances,  but  also 
upon  starch.  Pepsin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
quite  inert  in  regard  to  starch.  Moreover, 
the  products  of  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin 
and  acid  are  much  less  agreeable  to  the  taste 
and  smell  than  those  produced  by  pancreatic 
extract.  By  the  latter  method  articles  of 
food  can  be  profoundly  peptonised  with  little 
deterioration  of  that  agreeable  savour  which 
makes  them  inviting  to  the  palate.  The 
writer  will,  therefore,  in  what  follows,  confine 
himself  to  the  pancreatic  method,  and  de- 
scribe the  modes  in  which  food  may  be  par- 
tially digested  beforehand,  and  yet  constitute 
an  acceptable  noin'ishnient  for  invalids. 

Tiie  first  necessity  is  to  procure  an  active 
extract  of  the  pancreas.  Water  is  the  proper 
solvent  of  the  digestive  ferments ;  but,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  stable  preparation,  some 
preservative  agent  must  be  added  to  prevent 
decomposition.  After  a  trial  of  various  media 
the  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
on  tlie  whole,  the  best  solvent  is  dilute  spirit. 
A  mixture  of  one  part  of  rectified  spirit  with 
three  parts  of  water  answers  every  purpose. 
The  pancreas  of  the  pig  yields  the  most  active 
preparation ;  but  the  pancreas  of  the  ox  or 
the  sheep  may  be  em])loyed,  if  that  of  the  pig 
is  not  obtainable.  The  pancreas  of  the  calf 
also  yields  an   extract  which   is  active  on 
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albuminous  substances,  but  it  is  not  active 
on  starchy  materials.  In  procuring  a  supply 
of  pancreas  from  the  butcher,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  word  '  sweetbread,'  which 
is  the  English  vernacular  for  pancreas,  is 
likewise  applied  'to  the  thymus  gland ;  and 
that  the  genuine  sweetbread  of  the  kitchen 
is  the  thymus  of  the  calf.  Butchers  distin- 
guish the  true  pancreas  as  the  '  liver  sweet- 
bread,' and  it  is  by  this  name  alone  that  the 
pancreas  must  be  asked  for  in  the  shambles. 

Mode  of  Preparation  of  Extract  of 
Pancreas  or  Liquor  Pancreaticus. — 
Tlie  pancreas  is  first  well  freed  from  fat,  and 
cut  up  into  small  pieces  with  a  knife  or  a 
pair  of-  scissors.  It  is  then  mixed  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  the  dilute  sjjirit,  jnit  into 
a  well-corked  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  set 
aside  for  a  week.  The  mixture  should  be 
well  agitated  at  least  once  daily.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  mixture  is  strained  through 
iftuslin,  and  then  filtered  through  paper  until 
it  is  clear. 

A  very  active  extract  of  pancreas  is  now 
prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  Mr.  Benger, 
under  the  name  oi  Liquor  Fancrcaticus,  and 
sent  out  by  Wottershead  &  Co.,  chemists, 
Manchester.  As  it  is  a  troublesome  matter 
to  get  a  sujjplj-  of  pancreas  from  the  butcher, 
and  as  the  filtration  of  the  product  is  a  tedious 
process,  it  will  be  found  much  more  conve- 
nient to  employ  Mr.  Benger's  preparation,  if 
it  can  be  procured,  than  to  rely  on  home 
manufacture.  In  the  succeeding  instructions 
for  the  preparation  of  peptonised  food  it  wiU, 
therefore,  be  supposed  that  a  supply  of 
Benger's  liquor  pancreaticus  is  available. 

Directions  for  the  Preparation  of 
Various  Kinds  of  Peptonised  Food. — 
The  articles  which  are  most  easily  prepared, 
and  are  most  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  in- 
valids, are  the  following  : — 

Peptonised  Milk. — A  pint  of  milk  is  diluted 
with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  140°  F.  Should 
no  thermometer  be  at  hand,  the  diluted  milk 
may  be  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  one 
of  which  is  heated  to  the  boiling-point  and 
added  to  the  cold  portion,  when  the  mixture 
will  be  of  the  required  temperature.  Two 
teaspoonfuls  of  the  liquor  pancreaticus  and 
ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  are  then 
added  to  the  warm  milk.  The  mixture  is 
poured  into  a  covered  jug,  and  the  jug  is 
placed  in  a  warm  situation  under  a  '  cosey,' 
in  order  to  keejj  up  the  heat.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  product 
is  boiled  for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  can 
then  be  used  like  ordinary  milk. 

The  object  of  diluting  the  miU<  is  to  pre- 
vent the  curdling  which  would  otherwise 
occur,  and  greatly  delay  the  peptonising  pro- 
cess. The  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
prevents  coagulation  during  the  final  boilins', 
and  also  hastens  the  process.  The  purpose 
of  the  final  boiling  is  to  put  a  stop  to  the 


ferment-action  when  this  has  reached  the  de. 
sired  degree,  and  thereby  to  prevent  certain 
ulterior  changes  which  would  render  the 
product  less  palatable.  The  degree  to  which 
the  peptonising  change  has  advanced  is  best 
judged  of  by  the  development  of  a  peculiar 
bitter  flavour,  which  is  always  associated 
with  the  artificial  digestion  of  milk.  The 
point  aimed  at  is  to  carry  the  change  so  far 
that  the  bitter  flavour  is  just  perceived,  but 
is  not  unpleasantly  pronounced.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  pancreatic  extract  of 
absolutely  constant  strength,  the  directions 
as  to  the  quantity  to  be  added  must  be 
understood  with  a  certain  latitude.  The  ex- 
tent of  tlie  peptonising  action  can  be  regu- 
lated, either  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  dose  of  the  liquor  pancreaticus,  or  by 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  time  during 
which  it  is  allowed  to  operate.  By  skimming 
the  milk  beforehand,  and  restoring  the  cream 
after  the  final  boiling,  the  product  is  rendered 
more  palatable. 

Peptonised  Gruel. — Gruel  maybe  prepared 
from  any  of  the  numerous  farinaceous  articles 
in  common  use — wheaten  flour,  oatmeal, 
arrowroot,  sago,  pearl-barley,  pea  or  lentd 
flour.  The  gruel  should  be  well  boiled,  and 
made  thick  and  strong.  It  is  then  poured 
into  a  covered  jug,  and  allowed  to  cool  until 
it  becomes  lukewarm.  Liquor  pancreaticus 
is  then  added,  in  the  proportion  of  a  dessert- 
spoonful to  the  pint  of  gruel,  and  the  jug  is 
kejit  warm  under  a  '  cosey  '  as  before.  At 
the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  the  product  is 
boiled,  and  strained.  The  action  of  pan- 
creatic extract  on  gruel  is  twofold — the  starch 
of  the  meal  is  converted  into  dextrine  and 
sugar,  and  the  albuminoid  matters  are  pep- 
tonised. The  conversion  of  the  starch  causes 
the  gruel,  however  thick  it  may  have  been 
at  starting,  to  become  quite  thin  and  watery. 
The  bitter  flavour  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped in  the  pancreatic  digestion  of  vege- 
table proteids,  and  peptonised  gruels  are 
quite  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  proteids  of 
the  meal  are  peptonised  in  this  process.  The 
product  gives  an  abundant  reaction  of  pep- 
tone ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  residuum 
of  undissolved  material.  Most  of  tbis,  no 
doubt,  consists  of  insoluble  ligneous  tissue, 
but  it  also  contains  some  unliberated  starchy 
and  albuminous  matter.  Peptonised  gruel 
is  not  generally,  by  itself,  an  acceptable  food 
for  invalids,  but  in  conjunction  with  pepton- 
ised milk  (peptonised  mOk-gruel),  or  as  a 
basis  for  peptonised  soups,  jellies,  and  blanc- 
manges, it  is  likely  to  prove  valuable. 

Pei^tonised  Milk-gruel. — This  is  the  pre- 
paration of  which  the  writer  has  had  the 
most  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
and  with  which  he  has  obtained  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  artificially  digested  bread-and-milk,  and 
as  forming  by  itself  a  complete  and  highly 
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nutritious   food  for  wciik    dij^estions.     It  is  ' 
^ery  readily  made,  imd  does  not  ro  niire  the 
useof  the  thermometer.     First,  a  thick  <^vuti[ 
is  made  from  any  of  tlio  fariuaceons  articles 
above    mentioned.      The   gruel,   while    still  { 
boiling  hot,  is  added  to  an  e(jiial  (luantity  of  j 
cold  milk.     The   mixture  will  have  a  tern-  j 
perature  of  about  1"25^  F.     To  each  pint  of 
this  mixture   two   or   three   teaspoonfuls  of  i 
licpior  pancreaticus,  and  ten  gi-ains  of  bicar-  : 
bonate  of  sodium,  an;  added.    It  is  kej)!  warm 
in  a  covered  jug  under  a  '  cosey  '  for  an  hour 
or  hour  and  half,  and  then  boiled  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  strained.     If  the  product 
has  too  nuich  bitter  llavour,  a  smaller  quan- 
tity of  tlie  li(iuor  pancreaticus  nnist  be  used 
in   the   next    operation.     Invalids  take   this 
compouiul,  as  a  rule,  if  not  with  relish,  at 
least  without  any  objection. 

I'eptvniscd  Soupn,  Jellies,  and  Blanc- 
manges.^'ihc  writer  has  souglit  to  give 
variety  to  pcptoiiised  dishes  by  preparing 
soups,  jellies,  and  blanc-mangcs  containing 
peptonised  aliment.  Soups  maybe  jirepared 
in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is  to  add  what 
cooks  call  '  stock  '  to  an  equal  quantity  of 
peptonised  gruel  or  peptonised  milk-gruel. 
A  second  and  better  way  is  to  use  peptonised 
gruel,  which  is  quite  thin  and  watery,  instead 
of  simple  water,  for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
the  soluble  matters  of  sliins  of  beef  and  other 
materials  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
soups.  Jellies  may  be  prepared  by  simply 
adding  the  due  quantity  of  gelatine  or  isin- 
glass to  hot  peptonised  gruel,  and  flavom-ing 
the  mixture  according  to  taste.  Blanc- 
manges maj-  be  made  by  treating  peptonised 
milk  in  a  similar  waj-,  and  then  adding 
cream.  In  preparing  all  these  dishes  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  opera- 
lion  of  jieptonising  the  gruel  or  the  milk, 
even  to  the  final  boiling,  before  adding  the 
stitlenuig  ingredient.  For  if  pancreatic  ex- 
tract be  allowed  to  act  on  the  gelatine,  the 
gelatine  itself  undergoes  a  process  of  diges- 
tion, and  its  power  of  setting  on  cooling  is 
thereby  utterly  abolished. 

Peptonised  Beef- tea. — A  pound  of  finely 
minced  lean  beef  is  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
water,  and  ten  gi-ains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodiiun 
are  added  thereto.  The  mixture  is  then  sim- 
mered for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  covered 
saucepan.  The  resuUing  beef-tea  is  decanted 
oft"  into  a  covered  jug.  The  undissolved  beef- 
residue  is  then  beaten  up  with  a  spoon  into  a 
paste,  and  added  to  the  beef-tea  in  the  covered 
jug.  When  the  mixture  has  coded  down  to 
about  140^  F.  (or  when  it  is  cool  enough  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  mouth),  a  table-spoonful  of 
the  liquor  pancreaticus  is  added,  and  the 
whole  well  stirred  together.  The  covered  jug 
is  then  kept  warm  under  a  '  cosey '  for  two 
hours,  and  agitated  occasionally.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  contents  of  the  jug  are 
boiled  briskly  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
finally  strained.     The  product  is  then  ready 
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for  use.  Beef-tea  prepared  in  this  waj'is  rich 
in  peptone  It  contains  about  4  per  cent,  of 
organic  residue,  of  which  more  than  tliree- 
fourths  consist  of  peptone ;  so  that  its  nu- 
tritive value  in  regard  to  nitrogenised  ma- 
terials is  ueaily  equivalent  to  that  of  milk. 
When  seasoned  with  salt  it  is  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  distinguishable  in  taste  from  ordinary 
beef-tea. 

Peptonised  Enemata. — Pancreatic  extract 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  administration  with 
nutritive  enemata.  The  enema  may  be  pre- 
pared in  tiie  usual  way  with  a  mixture  of 
milk  and  gruel,  or  milk,  gi'uel,  and  beef-tea. 
A  dessert-spoonful  of  liquor  pancreaticus  is 
added  to  it  just  before  administration.  In 
the  warm  temiicrature  of  tiie  bowel  the  pan- 
creatic ferments  find  a  favourable  medium 
for  their  action  on  the  nutritive  ingredients 
with  which  they  are  mixed  ;  and  there  is  no 
acid  secretion  (as  in  the  stomach)  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  and  completion  of  the 
digestive  transformation.  Experience  has 
satisfied  the  writer  that  this  iiicthod  of  ad- 
mmistering  nutriment  is  a  valuable  resoin-ce 
when  the  stomach  is  obstinately  intolerant 
of  food,  or  when  there  is  obstruction  in  the 
higher  portions  of  the  digestive  tract. 

Uses  of  Peptonised  Food.— The  em- 
ployment of  food  which  has  been  wholly  or 
partially  peptonised  is  indicated  when  the 
natural  digestive  powers  are  from  any  cause 
enfeebled  or  suspended.  The  most  striking 
benefits  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  gas- 
tric catarrh  with  pain  and  intolerance  of 
food ;  in  gastric  ulcer ;  in  the  anorexia  and 
dyspepsia  associated  with  valvular  heart- 
disease  ;  and  in  the  various  forms  of  pyloric 
and  intestinal  obstruction.  Good  results 
have  also  been  obtained  in  cases  of  defective 
nutrition  and  intestinal  ii-ritation  in  infants. 
In  using  peptonised  food  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  it  does  not  keep  well,  especially  in 
warm  weather.  Accordingly  it  shoidd  either 
be  prepared  twice  a  day,  so  that  it  may  be 
never  more  than  twelve  hours  old ;  or.  if  a 
quantity  sullicient  for  the  twenty-foiu-  be 
prepared  at  once,  the  portion  which  remains 
over  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  should  be 
re-boiled.  William  Robekts. 

PEPTONURIA.— A  condition  in  which 
the  urine  contains  peptones.  See  Albumo- 
suria. 

PERCUSSION  {percusso,  I  strike).— 
A  metiiod  of  physical  examination,  performed 
by  striking  gently  some  part  of  the  body, 
especially  the  chest  or  abdomen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  certain  soimds  or  tactile 
sensations.  It  may  be  performed  either  by 
the  finger  or  fingers  of  one  hand  striking  the 
surface  directly,  or  indirectly — the  fingers  of 
the  other  hand  being  interposed  ;  or  by 
means  of  a  special  instrument  or  instru- 
ments.    See  Physical  Ejlamination. 
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PERFORATIONS  AND  RUP- 
TURES.— It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss 
these  lesions  together,  but  only  from  a  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  the  more  important 
perforations  and  ruptures  connected  with 
particular  organs  being  treated  of  in  their 
appropriate  articles.  The  word  rupture  is 
used  here  in  its  true  significance,  and  not  in 
the  popular  sense  as  applied  to  hernia.  See 
Rupture. 

Definition. — Though  there  is  no  absolute 
distinction  between  perforations  and  rup- 
tures, there  are  certain  differences  by  which 
they  are  usually  broadly  recognised. 

The  iexva.  per f oration  is  generally  applied 
only  to  an  artificial  opening  produced  in 
a  hollow  organ  or  tube  ;  seldom,  and  only 
under  special  circumstances,  to  a  lesion 
affecting  a  solid  tissue.  Moreover,  it  implies 
that  the  opening  is  a  small  one,  or,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  reach  large  dimensions.  Again, 
the  mode  in  which  the  lesion  is  produced  has, 
in  some  instances,  to  do  with  the  definition 
of  a  perforation.  Thus,  if  the  opening 
results  from  injury  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, or  by  any  other  agent  which  woiild 
cause  more  or  less  of  a  puncture,  such  as  a 
fractured  rib  penetrating  the  lung,  it  woidd 
be  called  a  perforation,  and  in  this  case  the 
term  would  apply  also  to  a  solid  organ  or 
tissue.  Finally,  the  slow  destruction  of 
certain  structures  by  anem*ysnis  and  other 
tumours  often  terminates  in  an  aperture 
being  formed,  which  is  then  called  a  perfora- 
tion. 'Ihis  is  well  exemplified  by  the  opening 
formed  in  the  sternum  in  some  cases  of  aortic 
aneurysm. 

A  rupture  may  be  associated  with  any 
structure,  and  often  involves  solid  organs, 
as  the  liver,  as  well  as  firm  tissues,  such  as 
muscles.  It  implies  a  lesion  of  some  size, 
which  may  reach  any  dimensions,  being  more 
of  a  tear  or  rent  than  a  puncture.  There  is 
also  associated  with  the  term  the  idea  of 
spontaneous  production,  or  of  the  lesion 
originating  from  within,  or  from  the  etl'ects 
of  some  compressing,  distending,  or  lacerating 
injury,  rather  than  a  penetrating  one. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  causes 
of  perforations  and  ruptures,  and  the  patho- 
logical conditions  under  which  these  lesions 
occur,  may  be  thus  summarised :  — 

1.  lujurij. — This  often  comes  from  with- 
out, and  may  then  be  of  different  kinds.  The 
forms  of  injury  most  requisite  to  notice  are 
perforating  woimds ;  severe  compression  of 
the  body,  as  between  railway-buffers,  which 
may  cause  extensive  ruptm'e,  even  of  solid 
organs,without  any  external  mark  of  violence ; 
violent  concussion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brain  ; 
and  straining,  which  is  especially  liable  to 
cause  rupture  of  muscles  or  arteries.  To  this 
category  of  injuries  also  belong  various 
causes  of  perforation  or  ruptiu'e  acting 
from  within,  such  as  corrosive  agents  which 
have  been  swallowed,  bones  and  other  foreign 


bodies  similarly  introduced,  calculi,  hardened 
faeces  in  the  intestines,  and  worms.  Cases 
have  now  and  then  occurred  in  which  im- 
portant internal  organs  have  been  pene- 
trated in  the  attempt  made  by  showmen  to 
swallow  swords  and  other  instruments. 
Similar  lesions  might  possibly  be  produced 
also  in  connexion  with  surgical  operations. 
2.  Violent  actions. — Voluntary  muscles  have 
by  their  own  excessive  action  led  to  their 
rupture,  as  in  cases  of  tetanus.  The  uterus 
has  been  known  thus  to  rupture  itself.  In 
rare  instances  the  healthy  hnig  has  given 
way  from  violent  cough.  3.  Destructive  and 
degenerative  jxrocesses. —These  are  important 
causes  of  perforations  and  ruptures  of  various 
kinds,  and  they  include  ulceration  or  gan- 
grene, as  of  the  stomach  .  or  intestine ;  sup- 
puration, leading  to  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  either  associated  or  not  with  an 
organ,  and  which  may  burst  into  various 
internal  parts,  or  externally ;  cancer ;  acute 
fatty  degeneration  and  softening  of  organs ; 
and  chronic  fatty,  atheromatous,  or  calcareous 
degeneration.  Some  of  the  conditions  men- 
tioned are  in  themselves  essentially  destruc- 
tive ;  others  produce  such  changes  that  they 
render  a  rupture  liable  to  occur  from  very 
little  extra  lorce  or  pressure,  such  as  that 
which  arises  from  a  slight  strain,  a  cough,  or 
the  act  of  vomiting  or  defcEcation,  as  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  heart  and  arteries.  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  destructive  processes,  some 
exciting  cause  may  lead  to  the  actual  perfora- 
tion or  ruj)ture,  such  as  one  of  the  acts 
mentioned  above,  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  mjudicious  administra- 
tion of  solid  food,  or  of  articles  which  give 
rise  to  flatulent  distension.  Moreover,  after 
ulceration  a  cicatrix  may  be  left,  which  for  a 
time  is  very  liable  to  give  way  from  slight 
causes,  as  sometimes  happens  in  connexion 
with  typhoid  fever.  The  appendix  verini- 
formis  is  an  important  structure  which  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  as  liable  to  perforation 
from  destructive  processes.  The  perforation 
of  the  lung  which  sometimes  happens  m 
cases  of  phthisis  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  changes  of  this  kind.  4.  Gaseous 
and  liquid  accumulations. — These  may  alone 
lead  to  rupture  of  hollow  organs  or  tubes,  of 
the  walls  of  cavities,  or  of  c^'sts,  by  cai;sing 
extreme  distension,  as  may  be  exemplified  by 
the  occasional  rupture  of  the  intestines  from 
over-distension,  of  an  emphysematous  lung, 
of  the  bladder  from  an  accumulation  of 
urine,  of  the  renal  pelvis  in  cases  of  hydro- 
nephrosis, of  a  distended  gall-bladder,  of  a 
pleuritic  effusion,  of  a  hydatid,  pancreatic,  or 
ovarian  cyst,  or  of  an  aneurysm.  Some  slight 
strain  or  injury  may  be  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  lesion  in  several  of  these  conditions. 
5.  Pressure. — A  tumour  of  any  kind  may 
cause  perforation  of  various  structures,  as 
the  result  of  its  mechanical  pressure.  In 
the  case  of  an  aneurysm  the  pulsation  assists 
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in  produoinpt  tlie  lesion.  In  this  way  the 
most  resisting  tissues  may  be  destroyed  in 
course  of  time,  and  serious  conse(iiiences  are 
Hable  to  ensue.  (5.  Spontaneous. — In  the 
case  of  muscular  tissues  and  arterial  strue-  : 
tures  spontaneous  ruptures  are  supposed  to 
happen  occasionally,  but  probably  in  all  such 
cases  there  has  been  previous  degeneration, 
wliich  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  cause  of 
the  rupture.  ! 

Anatomical  Characters. — It  must  suffice 
to  mention  here,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
morbid  appearances  consist  of  those  presented 
by  the  perforation  or  rujiture  itstlf;  and  of 
the  effects  resulting  therefrom.  The  former 
vary  much  in  extent  and  character  in 
ditlerent  cases,  and  no  comprehensive  de- 
scription can  be  given  of  them.  As  regards 
the  efl'ects  produced,  there  may  be  none,  but 
very  commonly  hirinorrliage  takes  place  ;  or 
the  contents  of  a  hollow  viscus,  or  of  a  fluid 
collection,  may  accumulate  in  some  abnormal 
situation,  and  these  usually  set  up  inflamma- 
tion, should  the  patient  live  long  enougli,  the 
results  of  wliicli  will  be  evident  on  post- 
mortem examination.  In  the  case  of  slow  i 
perforation  of  structures  by  tumours,  various 
effects  inay  be  produced,  of  an  irritative  or 
destructive  character.  Particulars  on  these 
points  are  given  in  other  ap])roi)riato  articles,  i 
In  the  case  of  the  lung,  perforation  is  likely  I 
to  lead  to  the  escape  of  air  into  the  pleura  or 
cellular  tissue,  thus  giving  rise  to  pneumo- 
thorax or  subcutaneous  emphysema.  On 
the  other  hand,  liijuid  accunuilations  may 
open  into  the  lung,  and  thus  be  found  in  the 
air-passages,  or  they  may  produce  more  or 
less  serious  effects  upon  the  pulmonary 
tissues. 

Symptoms. — It  is  not  intended  here  to 
describe  the  symptoms  which  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  traumatic  injuries,  but  merely 
to  point  out  those  likely  to  be  noticed  in 
different  cases  whidi  come  under  observa- 
tion in  medical  practice.  Under  certain 
circumstances  a  perforation  or  rupture  may 
take  place  without  any  obvious  symptoms, 
even  when  it  affects  an  important  structure. 
This  may  happen,  for  instance,  even  when 
an  opening  foims  in  a  hollow  viscus,  such 
as  the  stomach  or  intestine,  provided  it  has 
become  previously  adherent  to  some  solid 
organ,  or  to  another  part  of  the  bowel,  with 
which  it  then  forms  a  communication.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  speedy  or  even  sudden 
death  may  ensue,  as  when  a  large  aneurysm 
or  the  heart  ruptures.  The  symptoms  to  be 
anticii)atcd  are  those  due  to  the  actual  lesion 
itself,  and  those  resulting  from  the  con- 
sequences mentioned  under  the  anatomical 
characters.  As  regards  the  lesion  itself,  if 
it  is  suddenly  produced,  the  event  is  usually 
attended  with  immediate  marked  symptoms. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  common  is  a 
sudden  ])ain  at  the  seat  of  mischief,  often 
very  intense,  but  varying  In  its  characters. 


When  a  muscle  ruptures,  a  feeling  is  fre- 
quently experienced  as  if  a  severe  blow  had 
been  struck,  and  power  is  lost  at  once  in  the 
affected  part.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  gastrocnemius,  an  ac- 
cident which  is  not  uncoimuou  in  connexion 
with  the  game  of  lawn  tennis.  When  a 
hollow  viscus  or  any  fluid  collection  bursts, 
or  when  gas  escapes,  a  sensation  as  if  some- 
thing were  being  poured  out  is  often  noticed 
by  the  patient.  At  the  same  time  the 
general  system  usually  suffers  more  or  less 
gravely,  as  evidenced  by  faintness  or  actual 
fainting,  or  by  signs  of  shock  or  collapse, 
from  which  the  jiatient  may  never  rally,  if 
the  structure  involved  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  vital  economy,  or  if  continuous 
hiEmorrhage  should  be  going  on.  The  symp- 
toms above  indicated  may  be  repeated  if  the 
lesion  should  extend  after  an  interval.  It 
may  be  mentioned  tliat  when  rupture  of  an 
abdominal  organ  takes  place  from  severe 
compression  of  the  body,  thei'e  may  be  no 
symptoms  of  the  event  at  the  outset,  and 
only  the  development  of  grave  collapse 
indicates  what  has  happened.  The  occur- 
rence of  haemorrhage  into  internal  parts,  or 
the  escape  of  the  contents  of  tlie  viscera  or 
of  a  fluid  accunuilation,  may  be  obvious  on 
physical  examination.  Should  the  patient 
survive  in  cases  of  rupture  into  internal 
parts,  local  and  general  symptoms  pointing 
to  the  occurrence  of  inflaimnation  may  be 
expected  to  supervene.  For  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  abdomen  there  would  be  signs  of 
peritonitis,  or  of  localised  inflammation  in 
some  part  of  the  cellular  tissue,  probably 
ending  in  suppuration.  In  perforation  of 
the  lung,  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of 
pneumothorax  appear,  or  subcutaneous  em- 
physema may  become  evident  in  exceptional 
case?.  When  an  opening  is  formed  between 
some  collection  of  Huid  and  any  organ  or 
channel  which  communicates  externally,  such 
as  the  air-pasj-Rges  or  the  alimentary  canal, 
such  fluid  is  likely  to  be  discharged  in 
different  ways,  aiul  this  may  be  a  favourable 
mode  of  termination,  leading  to  a  cure.  In 
the  case  of  slow  perforation  by  a  tumour, 
should  It  take  place  in  an  oiitward  direction, 
the  lesion  will  probably  become  evident  on 
clinical  examination  ;  if  internal  structures 
are  affected,  the  process  of  destruction  may 
be  accompanied  with  continuous  pain  or 
other  symptoms  ;  and  subseiiuently  clinical 
phenomena  indicative  of  implication  of 
various  structures  arise,  either  suddenly  or 
gradually.  For  exam{)le,  when  an  aneurysm 
or  solid  growth  destroys  any  part  of  the 
spinal  column,  this  is  attended  with  a  con- 
tinuous aching  or  grinding  pain ;  and  when 
the  canal  is  perforated,  symptoms  arise  indi- 
cating that  the  spinal  cord  is  involved. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  scarcely  jiracticable  to 
offer  any  useful  general  remarks  under  this 
headintj,   and  it  must   suffice   to  notice  the 
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following  points.  The  difficulty  of  diagnosis 
varies  much  in  different  cases,  being  some- 
times very  easy,  in  other  instances  more  or 
less  obscure  or  impossible.  The  practitioner 
should  always  be  prepared  for  the  possibility 
of  cases  of  sudden  peribration  or  rupture  of 
internal  structures  coming  under  his  notice, 
of  which  he  may  have  no  previous  know- 
ledge. Under  such  circumstances  a  careful 
inquiry  into  the  previous  history  may  reveal 
the  presence  of  symptoms  of  known  con- 
ditions, liliely  to  lead  to  snch  lesions,  wliieh 
would  clear  up  any  obscurity ;  but  there  is 
often  no  such  history.  There  ouglit  to  be  no 
difficulty,  as  a  rule,  if  the  damage  occurs 
from  some  recognised  cause,  such  as  certain 
kinds  of  injury  ;  or  if  it  supervenes  in  some 
case  under  the  care  of  tlie  practitioner  for  a 
disease  liable  to  he  attended  with  perforation 
or  rupture  of  some  part,  such  as  typlioid 
fever,  gastric  ulcer,  an  internal  abscess,  or 
an  aneurysm.  In  the  case  of  slow  perfora- 
tion, it  is  very  important  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nise the  meaning  of  symptoms  whicli  may 
supervene  from  this  cause. 

Prognosis. — Any  rapture  or  perforation 
taking  place  internally  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  immediately  more  or  less  dan- 
gerous to  life,  and  not  uncommonly  the 
termination  is  necessarily  fatal.  Much  will 
depend  on  the  structure  involved,  the  extent 
of  the  lesion,  and  its  direct  and  remote  con- 
sequences. Caution  must  in  every  case  be 
exercised  in  giving  a  prognosis,  for  some 
patients  recover  when  such  a  result  might 
not  be  anticipated ;  and  especial  care  must 
be  taken  in  offering  an  opinion  should  the 
diagnosis  not  be  quite  clear.  In  the  case  of 
ruptures  or  perforation  taking  place  exter- 
nally, or  affecting  structures  not  essential  to 
life,  such  as  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  the 
prognosis  of  each  case  must  be  determined 
on  its  own  merits. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  sudden  in- 
ternal perforations  or  ruptures,  the  first 
principle  in  treatment  should  be  to  counter- 
act the  immediate  effects  of  the  lesion, 
alleviating  pain,  while  at  the  same  time 
rousing  and  stimulating  the  patient  by 
appropriate  remedies.  Opium  or  morphine 
and  alcoholic  stimulants  are  of  great  service, 
and  they  may  often  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced into  tlie  system  by  means  of  enemata, 
or,  in  the  case  of  morphine,  by  subcutaneous 
injection.  Heat  to  the  extremities,  sina- 
pisms, and  similar  applications  are  also 
frequently  of  nauch  value.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  quiet ;  and  it  may  also  be  of 
essential  importance  to  endeavour  to  keep 
an  organ  which  has  been  perforated,  such  as 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  in  an  absolute 
state  of  rest,  by  withdrawing  all  food,  and 
checking  peristaltic  movements  bj'  opium  or 
other  agents.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
some  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  a  limb,  if  a 
muscle  or  a  vessel  have  been  ruptured ;  and 


here  the  position  of  the  limb  is  often  of  much 
consequence.  Otlier  appropriate  measures 
will  suggest  themselvts  in  different  cases. 
Some  special  interference  may  be  indicated. 
For  instance,  it  might  be  clearly  allowable 
to  open  the  abdomen  in  certain  cases ;  to 
strap  or  puncture  the  chest  to  relieve  pneumo- 
thorax ;  or  to  cut  down  and  tie  a  ruptured 
artery.  Hsemorrhage  resulting  from  a  lesion 
of  this  kind  in  internal  parts  may  sometimes 
be  cheeked  by  the  constant  application  of  ice 
externally,  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
body.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  cases  of 
rupture  or  perforation  must  be  determined 
by  the  effects  that  they  produce,  which  must 
be  dealt  with  according  to  their  nature, 
each  case  being  considered  on  its  own  merits. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  cases  of  gradual 
perforation  by  tumours  and  otlier  morbid 
processes.  Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

PERICJECAL  ABSCESS.  — An  ab- 
scess in  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  caecum. 
See  Perityphlitis. 

PERICARDIUM,      Diseases     of.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  da  Pcricarde;  Ger. 
Kranhheitcn  des  Herzheutels. 

The  pericardium  proper  is  a  membranous 
bag,  one  part  of  which — the  visceral  layer — 
closely  envelops  the  heart  and  the  roots  of 
the  great  vessels  connected  with  it ;  while 
the  other — the  parietal  layer — is  loosely  re- 
flected round  that  organ,  and  has  its  external 
surface  intimately  united  with  a  dense  fibrous 
sheath  which  passes  upwards,  and  is  gradu- 
ally lost  upon  the  external  coats  of  the  ves- 
sels, whilst  it  is  continixous  below  with  the 
central  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm.  A 
serous  fluid  bedews  the  interior  of  this  sac, 
and  facilitates  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
so  that  both  in  structure  and  function  the 
pericardium  may  be  regarded  as  a  joint — 
somewhat  modified,  no  doubt,  to  suit  its  in- 
ternal position,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
parts  with  which  it  is  connected. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  pericardium 
will  be  discussed  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  Dropsy ;  (2)  Inflammation ;  (3)  Gas  in 
the  Pericardium;  (4)  Malformations ;  (5)  New- 
Growths  ;  and  (G)  Pericardial  Adhesions. 

AVe  may  first,  however,  refer  to  9  condition 
of  the  pericardium  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  pathological,  consisting  of  slight 
opacities,  which  are  termed  milk-spots. 
These  are  frequently  observed  upon  the  peri- 
cardium after  death,  but  they  give  rise  to  no 
clinical  symptoms,  and  are  merely  to  be  re- 
garded as  callosities  due  to  attrition.  The 
most  common  situation  is  at  the  base  of  the 
right  ventricle  in  front,  but  they  are  also 
found  on  the  apex,  and  are  occasionally  seen 
as  white  stripes  upon  the  auricles,  and  along 
the  course  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Such 
maculcB  alhidic  are  most  common  on  large, 
strong,  and  hypertrophied  hearts,  but  they 
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are  not  altot,'t"thor  confined  to  these.  "When 
due  solely  to  attrition,  these  spots  are  formed 
by  a  mere  thickenrnpr  or  eonilensation  of  the 
normal  tissue ;  but  now  and  then  tliey  are 
found  to  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  fibrinous 
matter  which  may  be  peeled  otT,  leaving  the 
pericardium  beneath  opaque,  but  otherwise 
natural.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  these 
spots  cannot  be  regarded  as  simjile  callosities, 
but  as  the  results  of  some  trilling  local  peri- 
carditis, running  its  course  without  symptoms 
and  of  no  clinical  importance,  except  as 
affording  a  probable  explanation  of  those 
tem|)orary  basic  frictions  which  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  heard  in  those  otherwise  in  ap- 
parently good  health,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
heart  is  concerned. 

1.  Pericardium,  Dropsy  of. — Synon.  : 
Hych^opericardium  ;  Fr.  H ijdropcricarde  ; 
Hershcu  tdwasscrsuch  t. 

During  life  and  in  health  the  serosity  be- 
dewing the  internal  surface  of  the  pericardial 
sac  exists  in  an  ajipreciable  quantity,  so  that 
an  ounce  or  two  of  fluid  found  in  it  after 
death  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  anything  ab- 
normal. When,  however,  the  fluid  present 
amounts  to  as  much  as  five  or  six  ounces, 
or  more,  the  condition  is  morbid,  and  is 
termed  hijdropericardiuin,  or  drojisy  of  the 
pericardium.  The  contained  Huid  is  a  yellow- 
ish, greenish,  reddish,  or  reddish-brown  sero- 
sity, containing  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of 
albumen,  and  occasionally  a  trilling  amount 
of  fibrinous  matter,  which  coagulates  on 
simple  exposure  to  the  air — hydrops  lym- 
phaticum  (Virchow,  Gesavimcltc  Ahhand- 
luntjcn,  p.  108).  The  colour  of  the  fluid 
is  due  to  the  amount  of  blood-colouring 
matter  infused  through  it ;  and  the  reddish, 
or  reddish-brown  coloration  is  specially 
present  when  from  any  cause,  such  as  the 
co-existence  of  scurvy,  the  colouring  matter 
,  is  more  readily  ditTused  than  usual,  or  in 
those  exceptional  cases  where  the  walls  of 
the  capillaries  are  so  altered  by  nutritive 
changes  as  to  rupture. 

All  the  phenomena  present  in  dropsy  of  the 
pericardnnn  are  similar  to  those  associated 
with  a  corresponding  amotnit  of  inflamma- 
tory effusion,  and  will  be  referred  to  under 
that  head.  Hydropericardium  is  a  possible 
occun'ence  in  all  diseases,  whenever  there  is, 
from  physical  causes,  a  tendency  to  trans- 
udation of  serum  into  the  cavities  of  the 
body.  According  to  the  nature  of  that  cause 
it  may  be  either  an  early  or  a  late  phenome- 
non, and  it  frequently  only  attains  any  con- 
siderable proportion  during  the  act  of  dying. 
^hen  dropsy  occurs  from  venous  congestion 
due  to  disease  of  the  heart,  or  to  disease  of 
the  lungs,  such  as  emphysema  or  cirrhosis, 
some  degi-ee  of  hydropericardium  is  not  un- 
common as  an  early  symptom  ;  but  when  the 
dropsy  results  from  hydnemia  produced  by 
chronic  organic  diseases  of  the  spleen,  liver, 
or  kidneys,  or  by  the  exhaustion  due  to  can- 


cerous or  tubercular  diseases,  the  pericardial 
effusion  is  usually  a  late  symptom. 

Tkkatment.—  The  treatment  of  hydroperi- 
cardium resolves  itself  into  the  treatment  of 
the  diseases  upon  which  it  depends ;  and  it 
is  only  when  the  fluid  becomes  suddenly 
effused,  in  a  quantit}'  so  large  as  to  thi'eaten 
death  by  supi)ression  of  tlie  heart's  action, 
that  an  independent  treatment  by  paracen- 
tesis may  be  fonnd  necessary.  Such  sudden 
effusion  occasionally,  but  only  very  rarely, 
takes  place  iti  the  course  of  the  acute  albu- 
minuiia  following  scarlatina,  or  even  in  the 
more  chronic  albuminuria,  the  result  of  intra- 
tubular  nephritis. 

2.  Pericardium,  Inflammation  of.^ 
Synon.  :  Pericarditis  ;  Fr.  I'cricardite ;  Ger. 
Herzhciitelentziinduvq. 

Acute  inflannnation  is  the  most  serious,  if 
not  the  most  frequent,  affection  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

jEtiology. — This  disease,  though  occasion- 
ally idiopathic,  is  much  more  frequently 
secondary  in  its  character.  So-called  idio- 
pathic pericarditis  is  usually  associated  with 
pleurisy,  freq\iently  with  bilateral  pleurisy, 
and  is  not  uncommonly  latent  so  far  as  any 
direct  symptoms  of  pericardial  implication 
arc  concerned.  Secondary  pericarditis  may 
be  the  result  of  wounds  from  without  or  fi-ora 
W'ithin — through  the  oesophagus;  of  blows 
and  contusions  on  the  proecordial  region ;  of 
abscesses  perforating  from  the  lung,  or  from 
the  liver— through  the  diaphragm  ;  of  enteric 
fever,  variola,  scarlatina,  and  pyaemia  in  all 
its  forms ;  of  the  spreading  by  contiguity  of 
the  inflammatory  process  from  neighbouring 
organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  pleura,  or  costal 
periosteum.  It  may  accompany  the  local 
development  of  cancer  or  tubercle ;  or  may 
be  due  to  rheumatism,  or  to  one  or  other  of 
the  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  By 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  of  pericar- 
ditis occur  in  connexion  with  the  two  last- 
named  diseases,  in  about  the  ratio  of  two  of 
rheumatic  ))ericarditis  to  one  of  renal  peri- 
carditis ;  all  other  forms  lumped  together 
forming  an  infinitesimal  and  incalculable 
fraction.  In  rheumatism,  pericarditis  occurs 
early;  occasionally  precedes  the  joint-affec- 
tion ;  and  though  no  period  of  the  disease 
can  be  regarded  as  free  from  the  tendency  to 
this  so-called  complication,  just  as  any  joint 
may  be  implicated  at  any  period,  yet  experi- 
ence teaches  ns  that  the  heart-joint  is  most 
nsually  affected  within  the  first  week  of  the 
rhemnatic  onset.  In  renal  disease,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  most  usually  a  late  pheno- 
menon, being  only  too  frequently  the  imme- 
diate precursor  of  that  fatal  uraemia  which 
its  occurrence  serves  to  precipitate. 

The  pathology,  symjitoms,  signs,  and  treat- 
ment of  pericarditis,  however  it  may  arise, 
are  all  very  much  alike,  and  may  be  conve- 
niently treated  of  together. 
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Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  pericarditis  is  simple  enough. 
Very  early  pericarditis  is  rarely  seen  except 
as  associated  with  Bright's  disease,  and  then 
at  first  we  have,  merely  vascular  injection, 
with  a  few  shreds  of  lymph  visible  about  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels.  In  a  few  days, 
in  those  dry  forms  of  the  disease  where  but 
little  fluid  is  effused,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
heart  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  fibrinous 
layer,  which  may,  even  at  this  early  stage, 
have  connected  together  the  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  of  the  pericardium  somewhat 
firmly  (Wilks).  More  usually  there  is  some 
serous  exudation  mingled  with  the  fibrinous 
matter,  which  then  is  found  covering  the 
pericardium  in  a  reticular  or  honeycomb 
pattern,  which  Laennec  has  likened  to  the 
appearance  presented  on  suddenly  separating 
two  smooth  pieces  of  wood  between  which  a 
small  pat  of  butter  has  been  forcibly  com- 
pressed. The  serous  effusion  may  occasionally 
amount  to  several  pints ;  it  is  always  turbid 
from  the  molecular  fibrin  suspended  in  it ; 
and  is  of  a  yellowish,  greenish,  brownish,  or 
reddish  colour.  "When  along  with  any  con- 
siderable layer  of  lymph  upon  the  pericardiac 
surfaces,  there  is  much  fluid  effused,  the  sur- 
face of  the  lymph  is  cohered  with  shaggy 
processes  floating  in  the  fluid,  these  processes 
sometimes  presenting  a  mammillated  ap])ear- 
ance.  In  a  very  short  time  a  fine  network 
of  capillaries  is  developed  in  the  fibrmous 
exudation ;  and  the  rupture  of  these  newly 
developed  capillaries  now  and  then  gives 
rise  to  what  is  termed  '  hisemorrhagic  peri- 
carditis,' in  which  the  fluid,  and  even  the 
solid  lymph,  is  deejily  stained  with  the  blood- 
colouring  matter.  This  also  hajjpens  when 
pericarditis  is  associated  with  purpura  or 
scurvy ;  and  now  and  then,  from  similar 
causes,  layers  of  coagulated  blood  are  found 
alternating  with  layers  of  unstained  lymph. 

When  the  disease  does  not  prove  fatal,  the 
exudation  may  be  entirely  re-absorbed,  or  it 
may  become  organised,  or  other  changes 
may  occur.  First  of  all,  the  excess  of  fluid 
and  the  molecular  fibrin  become  absorbed ; 
then  the  coagulated  fibrin  may  become  worn 
away  by  the  continual  play  of  the  heart,  and 
gradually  entirely  absorbed ;  and  a  complete 
cure  may  be  thus  effected,  leaving  at  the 
most  only  a  slight  thickening  or  opacity  of 
the  pericardium.  But  such  a  cure  is  only 
possible  when  the  amount  of  exudation  has 
been  inconsiderable.  More  usually,  connec- 
tive tissue  is  gradually  developed  in  the 
fibrinous  layers  ;  either  locally,  giving  rise 
to  partial  adhesions,  which  about  the  base  of 
the  heart  are  more  dense,  but  at  the  apex 
are  often  drawn  out  to  fibrous  strings ;  or 
the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  may  be  so 
closely  united  that  they  can  only  be  separ- 
ated with  considerable  force,  and  now  and 
then,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  they  can- 
not be  separated  at  all,  the  cardiac  muscle 


I  being  torn  in  the  endeavour.  Occasionally 
pus,  or  the  cheesy  or  calcareous  remaina 
of  such  a  deposit,  may  be  found,  encysted, 
as  it  were,  between  the  adhering  layers  of 
the  pericardium  ;  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  this  calcareous  layer  envelops  the  whole 
heart,  which  then  seems  to  be  converted  into 
bone.  Laennec,  Louis,  Allan  Burns,  and 
others  relate  cases  of  this  kind,  and  the 
heart  described  by  Burns  is  still  preserved 
in  the  anatomical  museum  of  the  Edinburgh 
University.  In  every  fibrinous  exudation 
within  the  pericardium  there  is  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  a  certain  amount  of  all  those 
elements  present  which  may  become  pus, 
and  these  give  rise  to  a  milky  opacity  of  the 
fluid,  or,  if  present  in  sutticient  number,  may 
metamorphose  the  whole  exudation  into  pure 
pus.  This  naay  be  only  a  transition  stage ; 
the  pus-cells  may  break  down,  a  pathological 
cream  may  be  formed,  and  the  whole  may 
be  ultimately  entirely  absorbed.  But  true 
jjuruleut  pericarditis,  though  a  rare  occur- 
rence under  any  circumstances,  is  most  fre- 
quently fatal,  and  seems  to  occur  chiefly  in 
connexion  with  serious  general  disease,  or  to 
accompany  the  rupture  of  local  abscesses, 
pulmonary  or  hepatic,  into  the  pericardium. 
What  has  been  termed  an  '  ichorous  exuda- 
tion '  in  the  pericarditmi,  is  simply  a  putre- 
faction of  that  already  existing,  which 
becomes  brownish  in  colour  and  stinking. 
It  may  arise  from  entrance  of  the  air  into 
the  pericardium  after  paracentesis  conducted 
without  antiseptic  precautions  ;  but  it  is  also 
believed  that  such  putrefaction  may  arise  in 
patients  greatly  enfeebled  by  exhausting  dis- 
eases, such  as  cancer,  without  any  entrance 
of  air  into  the  pericardium.  An  exudation 
that  has  become  ichorous  may  corrode  the 
pericardium ;  is  incapable  of  further  meta- 
morphosis ;  and  is  usually  speedily  fatal  by 
the  development  of  pneumo- pericardium. 
See  8.  Pericardium,  Gas  in. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  pericarditis 
are  of  comparatively  little  importance,  be- 
cause they  are  frequently  entirely  absent  in 
those  so-called  idiopathic  forms  of  the  disease 
which  are  probably  always  fatal,  as  well  as 
in  renal  pericarditis,  which  is  fatal  in  the 
majoritv  of  cases;  whilst  even  in  rheumatic 
j)ericarditis,  in  which  the  mortality  is  at  the 
most  only  about  16  per  cent.,  and  is  nil 
according  to  some  authors  (Bamberger,  &c.), 
the  symptoms,  though  rarely  absent,  are 
generally  not  very  well  marked  or  distinc- 
tive. As  a  rule,  if  pericarditis  be  associated 
with  any  other  serious  disease,  such  as  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  or  rheumatism,  the  symp- 
toms are  apt  to  be  swamped  by  those  of  the 
primary  disease.  In  other  instances,  the  ad- 
vent of  the  pericarditis  is  indicated  by  a  rigor, 
a  rise  of  temperature,  a  feeling  of  anxiety 
and  oppression  at  the  chest,  and  the  occur- 
rence or  increase  of  dyspncea.  The  decubitus 
is  usually  dorsal,  and  syncope  is  liable  to  be 
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induced  on  raising  the  patient.  There  is 
pain  in  the  cardiac  region,  with  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  The  pulse  ia  at  first  full  and 
freqiicnt.  always  compressible,  frecjuently  ir- 
regular, usually  dicrotic,  and  rapidly  becomes 
feeble;  and  there  is  a  general  exacerbation  of 
all  the  symptoms  of  the  already  existing 
disease.  Occasionally  the  restlessness  and 
anxiety  indicative  of  cardiac  implication  pass 
into  deliri«iin,  which  may  be  low*  and  mut- 
tering, wild  and  maniacal,  possibly  accom- 
])anied  by  delusions,  and  which  may  be 
associated  with  tetanic  or  clonic  spasms,  or 
with  convulsions  ending  in  extreme  exhaus- 
tion, or  in  death  by  coma.  The  occurrence 
of  delirium  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever 
ought  at  once  to  direct  attention  to  the  heart; 
and  the  sudden  occurrence  of  spasms  or  coma 
in  chronic  renal  disease  is  only  too  frequently 
found  to  be  associated  with  pericarditis  ;  both 
of  these  phenomena  being  probably  caused 
by  the  faturation  of  the  blood  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  retrograde  metamorphosis,  due  to 
the  sudden  development  of  this  inflamma- 
tion. It  is  only  in  the  very  rarest  instances 
that  we  have  that  extreme  oppression  of  the 
chest,  violent  pain  in  the  cardiac  region, 
hiccough,  fainting,  and  livid  countenance, 
coupled  with  delirium,  and  extremely  rapid 
dicrotic  pulse,  which  constitute  the  classical 
portrait  of  pericarditis  ;  and  even  in  those 
rare  cases  in  which  these  symptoms  are  ob- 
served, they  are  rather  due  to  the  association 
of  pericarditis  with  an  already  existing  serious 
disease,  than  to  tlie  pericarditis  itself.  In 
most  cases  physical  examination  gives  us  the 
first  intimation,  and  in  all  cases  the  only  re- 
liable information,  as  to  the  existence  of  peri- 
carditis. In  all  diseases,  therefore,  in  which 
pericarditis  is  a  po.ssible  occurrence,  we  must 
carefully  examine  the  cardiac  region  from  day 
to  day,  or  more  often,  that  we  may  at  once 
ascertain  its  occurrence :  while  at  all  times, 
the  slightest  pain  in  the  chest,  or  most  trifling 
oppression  of  breathing,  ought  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient warrant  for  a  most  careful  physical 
examination  of  the  chest,  because  men  have 
been  known  to  go  about  their  ordinary  dutic  s 
— with  difficulty,  no  doubt — even  while  peri- 
carditis existed. 

Physical  sir/ns. — Whenever  on  auscultating 
over  the  cardiac  area  we  hear  a  friction- 
sound,  we  are  justiiied  in  assuming  the  prob- 
able existence  of  jiericarditis.  And  the  prob- 
ability of  this  surmise  is  increased  just  in 
proportion  as  we  can  eliminate  all  sources  of 
fallacy,  and  associate  it  with  those  symptoms 
already  described  as  indicative  of  pericarditis, 
and  with  the  other  signs  presently  to  be  de- 
scribed as  having  the  same  significance.  A 
firiction-sound  due  to  pericardial  roughness 
may  be  heard  o\  er  any  or  every  part  of  the 
cardiac  area,  in  front  or  behind.  Its  most 
usual  position  is  over  the  base  of  the  heart  in 
front,  and  once  heard  in  that  position  no 
amount  of  subsequent  effusion  suffices  to 
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efface  it.  The  sound  of  such  a  friction  ap- 
pears superficial,  close  to  the  ear  ;  it  may 
resemble  only  a  slight  sound  of  rubbing,  the 
crackling  of  paper  or  parchment,  or  the 
creaking  of  new  leather ;  or  at  times  it  may 
simulate  so  closely  the  blowing  sound  of  a 
valvular  murmur  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  such  a  munnur  by  the  sound  alone. 
Occasionally  a  friction-sound  is  persistently 
absent  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  and  that  even  where  there  is  abun- 
dance of  fibrin  effused.  It  is  difHcult  to  ac- 
count for  this.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  due  to 
mere  softness  of  the  fibrin ;  more  probably 
feebleness  of  the  lieart's  action  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  as  well  as  some  alteration 
of  the  parts  —especially  the  lungs— overlying 
the  heart,  whicii  may  render  them  bad  con- 
ductors of  sound. 

Friction-fremitus  may  occasionally  be  de- 
tected by  the  hand  placed  over  the  prsecordia, 
but  this  is  not  always  to  be  felt.  Apart  from 
fremitus,  within  the  first  few  daj-s  of  the 
onset  of  the  disease,  we  perceive  by  palpation 
an  unusually  forcible  and  turbulent  action  of 
the  heart,  which  is  also  occasionally  irregular, 
and  is  due  to  inflammatory  irritation  of  the 
cardiac  muscle.  B}'-and-by,as  the  inflamma- 
tion progresses,  cardiac  debility  sets  in,  and 
the  pulsation  becomes  less  forcible,  while  in 
most  cases  it  is  still  further  obscured  by  the 
occurrence  of  fluid  effusion,  which  separates 
the  apex  from  the  anterior  wall,  with  which 
the  base  of  the  heart  always  remains  in  con- 
'  tact.  In  this  way  we  have  produced  that 
:  phenomenon  which  is  termed  '  displacement 
upwards  of  the  apex-beat,'  because  the  more 
the  true  apes  is  pushed  inwards  by  the 
effusion,  the  part  of  the  heart  actually  in 
contact  with  the  chest- wall  approaches  more 
closely  the  base  of  the  ventricles.  Should 
the  heart  be  greatly  hypertrophied,  its  im- 
pulse may  remain  distinct  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  fluid  accu- 
mulating behind  it  and  not  in  front. 

So  long  as  the  serous  accumulation  is 
inconsiderable,  there  is  no  alteration  of  the 
percussion-sound  ;  but  whenever  this  attains 
an  abnormal  amount,  it  is  revealed  by  au 
increase  of  the  cardiac  dulness  ;  and  in  the 
ordinary  dorsal  decubitus  of  the  patient  this 
is  flrst  observed  at  the  base,  in  the  line  of 
transverse  dulness  along  the  level  of  the 
fourth  rib.  By-and-by.  however,  the  ordinary 
pyramidal  dulness  of  the  heart,  base  upwards, 
becomes  reversed,  and  we  have  a  pyramidal 
dulness  with  the  base  below  and  the  apex 
upwards  ;  and  this  apex  may  rise  as  high  as 
the  clavicle,  or  even  above  it.  The  base,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  in  these  cases  extend 
beyond  the  ordinary  position  of  the  apex- 
beat  to  the  left,  especially  if  the  patient  be 
made  to  lie  upon  his  left  side ;  but  it 
is  mobile,  and  on  turning  the  patient  on 
his  right  side  the  dulness  leaves  the  left 
and  passes  towards  the  right.     Very  great 
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emphysema  of  the  hings  may  obscure  this  dul- 
ness,  but  cannot  altogether  annihilate  it;  but 
of  course  this  method  of  diagnosing  pericar- 
diac effusion  can  only  be  put  in  force  when 
both  pleuriE  are  free  from  fluid.  The  fluid 
effusion,  even  when  confined  to  the  pericar- 
dium, may  amount  to  several  pints,  and  its 
pressure  may  not  only  embarrass  the  heart's 
action,  but  may  also  so  compress  the  lungs, 
particularly  the  left  one,  as  to  give  rise  to 
considerable  dyspnoea ;  and  the  hindrance 
thus  presented  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs  may  give  rise  to 
considerable  systemic  venous  congestion, 
which  is  readily  observed  in  the  turgid  con- 
dition of  the  jugular  veins. 

As  a  rule,  inspection  gives  us  little,  if  any, 
information  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
pericarditis.  Should  the  quantity  of  fluid 
effused  be  very  considerable,  and  the  chest- 
walls  flexible,  some  vaulting  of  the  pericar- 
dial region  may  be  observed,  due  to  the 
effacenient  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  the  ribs 
being  occasionally  also  more  widely  sepa- 
rated than  usual,  at  least  apparently  so ;  and 
the  whole  priccordial  space  under  these  cir- 
cumstances takes  a  less  share  than  ordinary 
in  the  respiratory  motions.  Undulatory 
movements  due  to  waves  of  fluid,  as  de- 
scribed by  some,  are  never  seen ;  such  move- 
ments, if  visible,  depend  upon  the  wobbling 
of  an  enlarged  and  feeble  heart,  and  not  on 
any  fluid  waves. 

Diagnosis. — A  friction-sound  has  been  hj'- 
pothetically  supposed  to  be  occasionally  due 
to  mere  dryness  of  the  pericardiac  membrane. 
Possibly  this  may  be  the  case,  but  it  has 
never  been  proved.  Even  if  it  be  the  case, 
then  such  dryness,  associated  with  the  symp- 
toms described,  can  only  be  an  early  stage 
of  inflammation.  Apart  from  these,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  an  indication  of  commencing 
inflammation,  and  must  be  watched  and 
treated  accordingly.  It  has  also  been  alleged 
that  calcareous  concretions  and  tubercular 
and  carcinomatous  roughnesses  may  give 
rise  to  a  friction-sound.  Associated  with  the 
symptoms  described,  any  friction-sound,  even 
presimiing  such  a  possible  origin,  must  be 
regarded  as  a  form  of  pericarditis,  whilst 
apart  from  these  symptoms  it  must  still  be 
watched  with  suspicion.  The  most  difficult 
cases  to  diagnosticate  are  those  in  which  the 
friction-sound  is  due  to  pleurisy  alone,  and  is 
yet  audible  during  cardiac  action,  when  the 
respiration  is  temporarily  suspended.  This 
is  a  rare  occurrence,  but  it  does  hapi)en,  and 
the  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible.  The  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  case  may  show  that 
the  pleura  is  certainly  affected,  but  that  is 
no  proof  that  the  iiericardium  is  not  also 
implicated ;  or  the  pericardium  may  be  as- 
suredly diseased,  and  yet  the  friction-sound 
may  be  solely  due  to  pleurisy.  The  general 
symptoms  and  the  condition  of  the  pulse 
count  for  something,  but  the  diagnosis  be- 


tween pleurisy  and  pericarditis  is,  in  such 
cases,  manifestly  a  difficult  one,  only  to  be 
salved  by  the  further  progress  of  the  case. 
Now  and  then  we  have  a  friction-sound 
audible  towards  one  or  other  side — usually 
the  left — of  the  pericardium,  during  suspen- 
sion of  the  respiratory  movements,  the  base 
of  the  heart  being  entirely  free  from  friction  ; 
and  in  these  circumstances  the  probability 
seems  greatly  in  favour  of  the  strictly  pleural 
nature  of  the  disease.  Put  even  in  such 
cases  a  perfectly  accurate  diagnosis  is  im- 
possible. Tliere  is  never  any  real  difficulty 
in  determining  between  a  valvular  murmur 
and  a  frictioual  pseudo-murmur,  because  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  the  sound  is  restricted 
to  the  cardiac  area,  and  usually  only  to  a 
small  portion  of  that,  not  being  propagated 
to  any  extent  out  of  its  position  of  maximum 
intensity,  and  then  only  equally  all  round, 
and  not  in  any  of  the  definite  lines  in  which 
valvular  murmurs  are  projjagated.  Moreover, 
the  position  of  maximum  intensity  of  a 
frictional  pseudo-murmur  never  coincides 
with  that  of  any  valvular  murmur,  except 
occasionally  with  a  diastolic  aortic  one  ; 
while,  of  course,  the  natiu"al  sounds  of  the 
heart  are  never  replaced  by  the  pseudo-mur- 
mur, though  they  may  be  partially  obscured 
by  it,  and  all  the  secondary  results  of 
the  valvular  lesion  simulated  are  entirely 
wanting. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  pericarditis 
is  not  unfavourable  ;  one  in  six,  or  about  IG 
per  cent.,  is  mentioned  by  some  as  the  ordi- 
nary mortality;  but  Pamberger  makes  the 
questionable  assertion  that  jiericarditis  asso- 
ciated with  rheumatism  or  other  curable  dis- 
ease invariably  terminates  favourably,  though 
the  mortality  is  always  large  when  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  Pright's  disease  and  other  in- 
curable affections,  the  fatal  termination  of 
which  is  hastened  by  the  pericardiac  affection. 
Pericarditis,  like  any  other  acute  inflamma- 
tion occurring  in  an  otherwise  healthy  indi- 
vidual, may  be  expected  to  run  a  favourable 
course  if  not  unduly  treated  ;  and  the  danger 
to  life  is  to  be  calculated  by  the  seriousness  of 
the  co-existing  complications,  and  the  age  and 
state  of  the  vital  powers  of  the  patient.  The 
tmfavourable  phenomena  are,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  effusion,  great  dyspnoea,  feeble  heart's 
action,  small  and  irregular  pulse,  lividity, 
delirium,  and  other  nervous  symptoms. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  pericarditis 
must  be  regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  with  which  it  is  con- 
comitant. If  it  concur  with  pneumonia  or 
pleurisy,  it  may  safely  enough  be  entrusted 
to  the  remedies  employed  for  these  diseases ; 
or  should  it  accompany  rheumatism,  then  we 
must  treat  it  as  part  of  the  rheumatic  affec- 
tion. Those  who  have  shown  the  smallest 
percentages  of  deaths  have  been  the  least 
perturbative  in  their  treatment,  as  we  might 
reasonably  expect.     A  rheumatic  pericarditis 
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ouplit  therefore  to  be  treated  simply  ns  part 
of  a  rh(nmiatie  afl'ection  ;  but  iiiasinuch  as 
pain  implicating  the  heart  has  a  decided 
tendency  to  depress  its  action,  it  is  of  the 
iitniost  imjiortance  to  relieve  it  at  once. 
With  this  view  a  large  warm  poultice  should 
be  ap|ilied  over  the  heart ;  and  morphine 
injected  subcutaneously,  and  repeated  by  the 
mouth,  or  subcutaneously,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, so  as  to  keep  the  patient  free  from 
pain.  Perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined.  Should 
there  be  much  dicrotism  of  the  ptilse,  or  any 
tendency  of  the  heart  to  fail,  then  digitalis 
should  be  administered  at  regular  intervals, 
in  doses  sulhcient  to  keep  up  the  cardiac 
action,  such  as  ten  minims  of  the  tincture 
every  four  hours  ;  and  with  this  may  be  con- 
joined the  use  of  hydrate  of  chloral  in  ten- 
grain  doses,  which  is  not  more  useful  as  a 
sedative  than  as  an  antiphlogistic,  and  which 
may  very  well  replace  the  morphine,  having 
the  additional  recommendation  that  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  secretions  which  de- 
mand attention,  nor  promote  the  sweating  so 
troublesome  in  rheumatism.  ^Vhere  it  may 
be  considered  advisable  to  give  an  alkali, 
such  as  potash  or  ammonia,  with  the  digitalis, 
it  cannot  be  combined  with  the  chloral,  but 
nuist  be  given  separately.  In  recent  times, 
salicin  and  the  salicylates  have  been  employed 
with  Pticcess  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
They  do  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  peri- 
carditis, but  their  use  is  not  contra-indicated 
by  its  presence.  Blisters  are  frequently  re- 
commended in  pericarditis,  but  they  tend  to 
irritate  the  patient  and  to  excite  his  heart's 
action.'  We  must, in  fact,  treat  the  pericarditis 
as  paii  of  the  general  rheumatic  attack,  only 
requiring  a  little  more  attention  than  usual 
in  the  way  of  warmth,  and  relieving  pain  ; 
and  all  the  past  histor\-  of  this  disease  proves 
that  we  shall  in  this  way  be  more  likely  to 
promote  a  favourable  termination  of  the 
disease,  than  by  jeopardising  our  patient  by 
dangerous  and  imcertain  medications. 

Where  the  amount  of  fluid  effused  is  very 
great,  or  when  the  symptoms  seem  to  point  to 
the  presence  of  pus,  it  may  become  a  question 
whether  paracentesis  should  be  performed  or 
not.  Tlie  re&ults  of  this  operation  hitherto 
have  not  been  very  satisfactory,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  resorted  to  if 
it  seem  necessary,  especially  as  it  can  now- 
adays be  so  easily  done  by  means  of  one  or 
other  of  the  aspirators.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the 
needle  entered  between  the  fourth  and  tilth 
ribs,  about  half  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
eternuni.  the  operation  being  performed  anti- 
septically,  and  the  fluid  drawn  off  slowly. 
For  this  reason  we  should  be  careful  in  our 
choice  of  an  aspirator,  as  one  having  a  power- 

'  It  would  lie  well  to  inention  that  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  under  favoural)le  circum- 
stances, leeches  might  be  apf)lied  with  marked 
benefit. — Editob. 


ful  vacuum  might  induce  syncope,  by  with- 
drawing too  rapidly  from  the  heart  a  pressure 
to  which  it  has  become  accustomed.  A  dilated 
heart  has  been  said  to  have  been  punctured, 
instead  of  a  distended  pericardium,  but  in  the 
l)resent  day  such  a  mistake  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, though  it  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  It  now  and  then  happens  that  alter 
the  acute  symptoms  pass  away,  the  pericar- 
dium remains  obstinatelj' distended  with  fluid, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  in  these  cases  that 
parocciitrxifi  j'cricardii  presents  the  most 
hopeful  prospects.     Sec  Paracentesis. 

3.  Pericardium,  Gas  in. -The  putre- 
faction of  an  exudation  has  been  supposed  to 
cause  the  development  of  various  gases 
within  the  pericardium,  and  the  production 
of  so-called  imcumo  ■  hydro  -  pericardium. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  very  doubtful 
cause  of  a  very  rare  condition.  It  is  readily 
recognised  by  the  clear  tympanitic  percussion- 
note  over  the  usually  dull  cardiac  area,  with 
a  metallic  gurgling  accompanying  the  cardiac 
movement.  Pneuino-hydro-pericardium  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  caused  by  the 
entrance  into  the  pericardium  of  gases  from 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  or  of  air  from 
the  oesophagus  or  lung,  or  ah  extcrno,  through 
some  wound,  or  from  the  breaking  into  the 
pericardium  of  pus,  or  broken-down  cancerous 

j  masses,  alTecting  some  of  the  neighbouring 
,  organs.  With  the  air  there  enter  into  the 
j  pericardium  a  multitude  of  morbific  germs. 

Inflammation  is  thus  started,  followed  by 
I  exudation,  generally  of  a  purulent  character, 

but  sometimes    serous,  and    in    weakly  and 

cachectic    individuals     possibly    bloody  —  a 

haemo-pneumo-pericardiiuii. 

4.  Pericardium,  Malformations  of. — 

,  These    malformations    are  described  in    the 
article  Heart,  Congenital  Misplacements  of. 

5.  Pericardium,  New-Growths  in.— 

Both  tubercle  and  cancer  may  become  de- 
veloped in  the  fibrinous  layers  of  a  pericarditic 
exudation,  as  a  rule  secondarily  to  the  occur- 
rence of  these  processes  in  other  organs. 
This  is  a  very  rare  circumstance,  however,  as 
is  also  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  or  can- 
cerous nodules  of  a  secondary  character  in 
the  substance  or  on  the  surfoce  of  the  peri- 
cardium Itself,  with  which  a  secondary  peri- 
carditis speedily  becomes  associated.  In 
either  case,  but  particularly  in  the  former, 
the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  is  usually  of  a 
haemorrhagic  character  when  associated  with 
the  development  of  cancer.  Tubercular,  and 
more  frequently  cancerous,  masses  are  occa- 
sionally formed  in  the  lungs  or  mediastinum, 
and  pressing  upon  the  pericardium  give  rise 
to  pericarditis,  which  reveals  itself  mainly  by 
the  signs  of  effusion,  and  without  any  direct 
symptoms  of  cardiac  implication.  Such  cases 
are  not   often  recognised   during   life.     The 

i  prognosis  is  always  fatal ;  and  the  treatment 

,  palliative  only. 
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6.  Pericardial  Adhesions. — Pathologi- 
cally speaking,  tlie  most  important  of  all  the 
terminations  of  pericarditis  is  adhesion  of 
the  two  layers,  which  in  its  most  exquisite 
form  was  clescribed  hy  the  ancients  as  con- 
genital absence  of  the  pericardium.  This  is 
a  state  of  matters  impossible  to  diagnose, 
though  it  may  be  surmised;  and  too  often  it 
escapes  even  a  surmise,  unless  the  previous 
history  of  the  case  be  well  known.  Very 
rarely  there  remains  a  permanent  depression 
over  the  cardiac  area,  the  result  of  pre- 
existing pericarditis,  and  sul)sequent  adhesion 
of  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  and  also  of 
the  superjacent  pleura.  More  frequently,  but 
still  rarely,  this  state  of  matters  is  revealed 
by  a  systolic  depression  of  the  parts  over  the 
cardiac  apex.  Even  more  rarely — because 
the  result  of  a  more  extensive  inflamma- 
tion— we  have  a  systolic  depression  over  the 
scrobiculus  cordis,  caused  by  adhesion  of  the 
two  lawyers  of  the  pericardium  to  each  other 
and  to  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm, 
and  concomitant  adhesion  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  liver.' 

It  can  be  only  rarely  that  extensive  peri- 
carditis exists  without  a  simultaneous  myocar- 
ditis, and  the  results  of  the  latter  affection 
were  formerly  too  frequently  referred  to  the 
pericarditis  itself.  An  adherent  pericardium 
occurring  in  early  life  may  liamper  the  future 
growth  of  the  heart,  and  may  thus  produce 
one  foi'm  of  so-called  atrophy  of  the  heart, 
with  all  the  consequent  results  of  impaired 
nutrition.  But  it  is  only  wlien  the  subperi- 
cardiac  layer  of  muscular  fibres  has  been 
involved  in  the  inflammation,  that  we  may 
have  atheromatous  or  fibrous  changes  taking 
place;  and,  as  the  result  of  these,  encasement 
of  the  heart  in  a  calcareous  wall ;  a  local  or, 
more  rarely,  a  general  thin  and  fibrous  con- 
dition of  the  cardiac  muscles ;  and  either 
local  aneurysmal  or  general  dilatation.  These 
results  are,  however,  rare.     Hypertrophy  is 

'  The  diagnosis  of  adherent  pericardium  is  of 
great  clinical  interest.  The  difficulty  which  attends 
the  determination  of  this  condition,  and  which  is 
always  greater  in  stout  subjects,  partly  depends  on 
the  circumstance  that  adhesions  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete,  either  loose  and  free  or  firm 
and  of  a  contractile  character;  and  that  the  peri- 
cardium may  or  may  not  have  contracted  adhesions 
anteriorly  with  the  different  layers  of  the  pleura, 
and  posteriorly  with  the  surrounding  parts.  In 
firm  and  extensive  pleuro-pericardial  adhesion  the 
physical  signs  that  have  been  most  relied  upon 
are :  (1)  Well-defined  systolic  recession  in  the 
region  of  the  apex  impulse,  or  within  that  area  and 
in  the  epigastrium  and  lower  sternal  region  ;  (2) 
diastolic  rebound  felt  by  the  hand  in  the  same 
situations;  (3)  non-diminution  of  the  superficial 
precordial  dulness  and  non-depression  of  the  im- 
pulse, but  on  the  contrary  depression  of  the  epigas- 
trium, in  inspiration;  (4)  fixation  of  the  impulse  in 
change  of  cubitus;  (.5)  superficial  character  of  the 
heart-sounds ;  (6)  iiresence  of  dulness  and  of  im- 
pulse beyond  (that  is,  to  the  left  of)  the  seat  of 
maximum  impulse ;  and  (7)  evidence  of  cardiac  en- 
largement after  acute  rheumatism,  without  evidence 
of  valvular  disease.— Editoe. 
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not  always  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of 
pericardial  adhesion,  but  of  a  concomitant 
lesion  which  may  be  present,  or  of  some  other 
cause  ;  for  though  pericardial  adhesion  may 
co-exist  with  cardiac  hypertrophy,  it  does  not 
necessarily  give  rise  to  it.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  simple  pericardial  adhesion 
is  to  be  regarded  as  not  productive  of  any 
appreciable  results  of  an  untoward  kind. 
G.  W.  Balfour. 

PERIHEPATITIS  (Trfpt,  aroimd ;  and 
Tjirap,  the  liver). — Inflammation  of  the  cap- 
sule of  the  liver.  See  Liver,  Inflamma- 
tion of. 

PERINEPHRITIS  {n€pl,  around ;  and 
vfcjipos,  the  kidney). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Ferine- 
phrite ;  Ger.  Perinephritis. 

Definition. — An  acute  or  chronic  disease 
of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney,  con- 
sisting of  inflammatory  thickening  of,  and 
exudation  into,  the  tissue,  frequently  followed 
by  suppuration ;  characterised  by  fever,  local 
pain,  fulness,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  in 
many  cases  ultimately  by  fluctuation ;  and 
resulting  frequently  in  death,  sometimes  in 
spontaneous  recovery. 

^Etiology. — Perinephritis  in  most  cases 
originates  from  pj-elitis  or  suppurative  ne- 
phritis, by  perforation  or  by  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process.  It  is  especially  re- 
lated to  pyelitis  from  urinary  calculus.  It 
may  result  from  injuries,  such  as  blows, 
wounds,  or  severe  strains ;  or  from  extension 
of  inflammation  from  neighbouring  parts,  as 
from  the  pelvis,  the  gall-bladder,  or  the 
testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  The  disease  ap- 
pears in  some  cases  to  result  from  exposure 
to  cold,  especially  after  previous  exposure  to 
excessive  heat.  It  arises  also  in  the  course 
of  or  as  a  sequel  to  fevers,  particularly  the 
exanthemata.  It  is  most  common  in  adults; 
and  appears  to  affect  equally  the  two  sexes. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  tlie  earlier 
stages  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidney 
is  congested;  and  when  exudation  has  super- 
vened, the  affected  tissue  becomes  solid  and 
firm.  Usually  suppuration  speedily  takes 
place  in  ihe  centre  of  the  mass,  commencing 
either  at  one  or  at  numerous  points,  and 
gradually  extending.  The  pus  is  sometimes 
odourless,  sometimes  foetid.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  a  fiecal  odour  may  be 
present  without  perforation  from  the  bowel. 
The  perinephritic  abscess  may  become  so 
large  as  to  extend  from  the  level  of  the  liver 
and  spleen  to  the  iliac  fossa,  and  may  project 
so  far  forward  as  to  bulge  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  pus  may  burrow  and  make  its 
way  to  the  surface  at  the  lumbar  region,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the 
thigh.  More  commonly  it  makes  its  way 
into  the  ureter,  or  the  colon ;  sometimes  into 
tlie  peritoneum.  Occasionally  the  diaphragm 
is    perforated,    and    the   pus    is    discharged 
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tlirough  the  lung.  Sometimes  rapid  gan- 
{jrene  is  indiicccl,  and  sloughy  masses  are 
I  found,  min^'li'd  with  the  purulent  debris. 
Either  without  gcing  on  to  supjjuratiou,  or 
alter  dischiugc  of  the  pus,  cicatrisation  may 
take  place,  dense  fibrous  tissue  permanently 
occupying  the  place  of  the  structures  which 
liad  been  invohed. 

Symi'Toms. — The  constitutional  Rvniptonis 
in  perinephritis  are  generally  well-inarkpd. 
The  attack  may  be  ushered  in  by  rigors  re- 
curring frecpiently,  sometimes  periodically. 
The  temperature  rises  to  100^  or  even  to  105". 
Tiie  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  either  bound- 
ing or  feeble.  The  tongue  is  furred  ;  tliere  is 
1,'reat  tliirst ;  the  appetite  is  lost ;  and  there  is 
a  tendency  to  constipation,  due  in  part  to  the 
fever,  in  part  to  the  mechanical  pressure 
upon  the  bowel.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry ; 
sometimes  there  are  profuse  sweatings,  parti- 
cularly during  the  later  stages  of  the  malady. 
Tlie  local  symptoms  are  pain,  usually  aggra- 
\atcd  by  movement,  and  markedly  by  pres- 
sure ;  and  the  presence  of  a  tumour.  The 
tumour  rapidly  increases;  and  while  it  is  at 
tirst  hard  througliout,  it  soon  presents  deep- 
seated  fluctuation,  which  becomes  gradually 
more  distinct  and  superficial.  The  skin  in 
the  lunibnr  region  is  often  aidematous,  and 
is  usiuiUy  pale,  excepting  when  perforation 
is  about  to  tske  place.  The  position  of  the 
mass  is  important.  It  is  situated  in  the 
region  of  the  kidney,  and  is  inseparable  from 
it,  while  as  a  rule  separable  from  the  liver 
and  spleen.  The  urine  may  be  quite  natural, 
but  in  many  cases  it  is  altered,  in  conseipience 
of  the  presence  of  pre-existmg  pyelitis  or 
nephritis ;  but  even  in  cases  which  do  not 
originate  in  renal  disease,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  diminution  of  the  urine  at  first,  and  this  is 
apt  to  continue  throughout,  accompanied  by 
a  dark  colour  of  the  secretion. 

The  onset  of  perinephritis  is  generally 
acute,  but  it  may  be  very  insidious,  especi- 
ally when  it  follows  pregnancy.  Probably  it 
sometimes  terminates  by  resolution  without 
going  on  to  su2)puration.  When  sujipuration 
is  once  fairly  established,  it  extends  and 
makes  its  M'ay.  either  to  the  surface  or  into 
some  internal  cavity.  When  the  pus  is  making 
its  way  outwards,  thare  are  the  usual  features 
of  a  burrowing  abscess— the  skin  becomes 
red  and  prominent,  and  at  last  an  opening  is 
formed  b\  ulceration.  When  tlie  pus  makes 
its  way  into  the  colon,  a  copious  discharge  of 
))us  by  the  bowel  nccurs;  and,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  oj)ening,  faical  matter  seldom 
makes  its  way  into  the  abscess-cavity.  If 
bursting  occurs  into  the  ureter,  evacuation  of 
pus  friun  the  bladder  takes  place.  If  into 
the  lungs,  a  sudden  discharge  may  happen 
with  coughing,  the  layers  of  the  diapliragm- 
atic  pleura  having  been  first  agglutinated  to- 
gether. With  all  these  modes  of  tenuuiation 
there  are,  as  a  rule,  fall  of  temperature  and 
relief  of  the   general  and  "local    symptoms. 


When  the  abscess  makes  its  way  into  the 
peritoneum,  fatal  peritonitis  is  rapidly  lighted 
up.  When  through  the  diaphragm,  should 
the  two  layers  of  the  jjleura  not  be  adherent, 
empyema  is  produced,  with  sometimes  gan- 
grene of  the  lung.  In  some  instances  of 
perinephritic  abscess  there  is  a  fatal  termina- 
tion without  perforation  having  occurred,  by 
means  of  blood-poisoning,  eitiier  in  the  form 
of  jiyu'inia  with  secondary  abscesses,  or  of 
septicaemia  with  affection  of  the  spleen  and 
otlier  blood-glands.  In  a  few  cases  suppura- 
tive pylephlebitis  has  been  met  witli,  accom- 
panied by  secondary  abscesses  in  the  liver. 

Diagnosis. — The  concurrence  of  fever  with 
pain  and  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  kichiey, 
is  almost  distinctive  of  perinephritis.  The 
tumour  is  fluctiiating,  and  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  kidnej' ;  it  is  usu- 
ally confined  to  one  side  ;  its  mass  may  be 
tilted  forward  by  pressure  on  the  renal 
region.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  new 
formations  of  the  kidney,  spleen,  liver,  or 
mesenteric  glands ;  from  hydronephrosis ; 
and  from  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  due  to  rupture  of  an  aneui'ysm. 
From  the  first  group  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  fever,  and  the  fluctuation  and  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  mass;  from  hydronephrosis  by 
the  fever,  and  the  characters  of  the  enlarge- 
ment ;  from  the  aneurysmal  extravasation  by 
the  comparatively  slow  growth  of  the  tumour, 
and  the  absence  of  the  characters  of  aneurysm. 
In  most  cases  certainty  is  most  readily  at- 
tained by  means  of  the  aspirator.  Pyone- 
phrosis must  be  excluded  by  a  cai'eful  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  case— particularly  of 
occasional  discharges  of  pus  in  the  urine, 
and  by  the  details  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  swelling. 

PaoGXOSis. — The  prognosis  is  al  ways  grave, 
and  becomes  increasingly  so  as  the  disease 
advances.  The  duration  is  commonly  short, 
the  case  terminating  in  from  a  fortnight  to  a 
month ;  sometimes,  however,  a  case  lasts 
several  months.  A  favourable  prognosis  may 
be  given  when  perforation  outwards  has  taken 
place ;  or  when  the  abscess  has  burst  in- 
ternally, in  such  a  direction  that  the  pus 
esca]ies  fi-eely,  and  there  is  improvement  in 
the  general  symptoms. 

Trkatmknt. — In  the  earlier  stages  counter- 
irritation  by  blistering  may  be  useful.  The 
internal  use  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  the 
external  application  of  iodme,  may  prevent 
suppuration.  Supporting  diet  should  be 
given,  but  not  stimulants  unless  essentially 
necessary. 

When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the 
abscess  must  be  discharged  by  the  aspirator, 
or  by  free  incision.  The  latter  is  preferable, 
because  there  are  often  sloughs  or  masses  of 
tissue  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  aspira- 
tion. When  operation  by  incision  is  resolved 
upon,  the  incision  should  be  made  in  the 
lumbar  region  through  the  skin  and  muscular 
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tissues  ;  and  the  finger  shoiUd  be  introduced 
into  the  abscess  cavity,  to  tear  down  any 
adliesions  which  may  exist.  "When  the  pns 
has  been  evacuated,  a  drainage-tube  should 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  keep  the  passage 
open,  and  give  free  egress  to  the  pus.  The 
best  results  are  to  be  expected  when  free 
incision  is  adopted,  and  Lister's  antiseptic 
method  rigorously  employed  during  the  opera- 
tion and  afterwards.  The  patient's  strength 
must  be  maintained  by  nulritious  food,  tonics, 
and  stimulants  when  required. 

T.  Grainger  Stewart. 

PEBINEURITIS  (irepl,  around;  and 
vevpov,  a  nerve). — Intiammation  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue sheath  of  a  nerve,  usually 
more  or  less  associated  with  neuritis.  See 
Neuritis. 

PERIOD  OF  INCUBATION.— The 

period  that  elapses  between  the  entrance  of 
an  infective  agent  into  the  system  and  the 
tirst  appearance  of  the  symi)toius  of  the 
disease  which  it  produces.     See  Incubation. 

PERIODICITY  IN  DISEASE.— In 

the  older  physic  the  periodical  phenomena 
observed  in  many  diseases  exercised  an  im- 
portant infliience  upon  medical  opinion  and 
practice.  In  the  physic  of  the  present  day 
these  phenomena,  although  not  disregarded 
by  current  pathology,  ha\e  scarcely  a  place 
in  therapeutical  teachings.  An  increased 
precision  of  medical  observation,  while  lead- 
ing to  the  removal  of  many  errors  of  the 
older  writers  on  the  subject,  has  begotten 
a  general  doubt  as  to  its  value  in  practical 
medicine,  and  has  brought  about  a  rejection 
of  the  earlier  views  respecting  it  perhaps  too 
indiscriminate. 

1.  Periods  of  Days  and  of  Weeks. 
Critical  Days.— Two  modern  writers  in 
this  country,  Dr.  Thomas  Laycock  and  Dr. 
Edward  kSmith,  devoted  attention  to  the 
phenomena  of  periodicity  in  disease.  Lay- 
cock,  from  a  general  review  of  the  periodical 
phenomena  observed  in  menstruation,  in 
utero-gestation,  in  the  development  of  the 
ova  of  fishes,  and  in  the  metamorphoses  of 
insects,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  physio- 
logical changes  occur  in  animals  every  three 
and  a  half,  seven,  fourteen,  twenty-one,  or 
twenty-eight  days,  or  at  some  definite  num- 
ber of  weeks.  In  other  words,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  certain  'critical 
days '  in  health,  days  in  which  there  are 
marked  changes  in  the  vital  movements, 
whether  that  change  be  for  the  better  or  the 
worse ;  and  that  those  days  may  be  stated 
generally  as  the  fourth,  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twentieth  (or  twenty-first),  and  the  twenty- 
eighth.  Further,  from  a  review  of  the  perio- 
dical phenomena  observed  in  disease,  parti- 
cularly in  the  gi'oups  of  eruptive,  intermittent, 
and  contuiued  fevers,  and  in  gout,  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  changes  observed 
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in  them  followed  a  similar  rule  of  periodicity 
to  that  manifested  m  health.  He  saw  reason, 
moreover,  having  regard  to  the  three-and-a- 
half  day  period  noticed,  or  seven  half-days, 
to  i-evert  to  the  ancient  division  of  the  whole 
day  (vvx^'iufpov)  into  two  parts,  here  fol- 
lowing Graves,  who  had  said :  '  We  should 
not  count  three  days  and  a  half,  but  seven 
half-days ;  we  should  not  say  seven  days, 
but  fourteen  half-days.  If  this  method  were 
adojjted,  many  of  the  apparently  critical  ter- 
minations in  continued  fevers  would,  I  have 
no  doubt,  be  found  strictly  conformable  to 
some  regular  law  of  periodicity.'  Laycock 
also  saw  reason  to  revert  to  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  critical  days  in  fever,  and  he  thus 
elucidates  it :  'In  the  essay  on  the  judicatory 
or  critical  days,  found  among  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates,  a  critical  day  is  shown  to  be 
that  day  on  which  certain  symptoms  will 
appear,  enabling  us  to  ascertain — first,  the 
probable  duration  or  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, and,  secondly,  the  symptoms  likely  to 
appear  on  certain  future  days.  The  acts  of 
mind  whicli  deduced  these  inferences  were 
termed  judications  (jiidicationcs — Kpiaas); 
and  the  day  on  which  those  acts  were  to  be 
made  was  termed  judicatory  {Kpiatp.os).  So 
a  day  might  be  judicatory— first,  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  course  and  termination ;  secondly, 
of  the  symptoms  to  happen  on  another  day. 
Thus  jaundice  and  hiccup,  appearing  on  the 
fifth  day  of  fever,  indicated  a  fatal  disease ; 
jaundice,  on  or  after  the  seventh,  indicated 
diaphoresis ;  on  the  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  fourteenth  (if  unaccompanied  by  hardness 
in  the  priccordia),  a  favourable  termination. 
In  pleurisy,  if  the  fever  abates  on  the  seventh 
day,  the  patient  will  recover;  if  it  do  not, 
the  disease  will  be  prolonged  to  the  four- 
teenth, on  which  day  it  is  sometimes  fatal. 
This  is  the  first  and  plainest  exposition  of 
the  doctrine  of  critical  days,  and,  I  believe, 
it  is  correct.'  Laycock  then  proceeds  to  make 
a  comparison  of  the  critical  days  of  febrile 
diseases,  and  the  order  of  sequence  observed 
by  intermittents ;  and,  further,  to  compare 
both  these  forms  of  fever  with  the  periodicity 
observed  in  the  exanthemata,  and  make  the 
facts  bearing  upon  that  part  of  their  patho- 
logy harmonise  with  each  other.  '  The  criti- 
cal days,  according  to  Hipjiocrates  [doubtless 
here  writing,  without  knowing  he  did  so,  of 
what  we  now  call  continued  fevers],  are : 
1,  4,  7,  9,  11,  14,  17,  20,  or  21.  The  par- 
oxysms of  a  tertian  will  take  place  on  the 

ip.    Up.    iip.    ¥p.    fp-    'G  p.    'Vp.    '8"p.     J5"p.    T(ip-    tip. 

The  paroxysms  of  a  quartan  will  take  place 
on  the  ^p.  tp.  5p.  V-P.  ¥-p.  ¥^P.  -¥-p.  And  if  a 
continued  fever  existed  with  tertian  or  quar- 
tan exacerbations,  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms might  be  expected  to  appear  on  the 
days  indicated.  On  comparing  the  order  of 
days,  discrepancies  between  the  tliree  are 
sufficiently  obvious  on  a  superficial  consi- 
deration, but   many  of  them    disappear   on 
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more  particular  inquiry.  .  .  .  ^Vith  refjard  to 
the  exaiithoiuatous  fevers,  it  will  bo  seen  at 
once  that  the  "critical  days"  they  exhibit 
occur  in  quartan  order.  .  .  .  Exantheniatous 
typhus  exhibits  the  tertian  type,  and,  as 
liii^'ht  be  interred,  the  critical  days  in  this 
fever  are  the  lifth,  seventii,  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  twenty- tirst.  Scarlatina  is  sometimes 
tertian,  sometimes  quartan.' 

Since  the  discrimination  of  the  several 
varieties  of  continued  fevers,  and  after  the 
date  when  I.ayiock  wrote,  medical  observa- 
tion has  not  tended  generally  to  support  the 
doctrine  of  critical  days,  as  it  relates  to  this 
•,T0up  of  febrile  disorders,  or  to  confirm  the 
evidence  upon  whidi  that  doctrine  appeared 
to  bo  founded.  Murchison's  observations 
(Treatise  on  the  Continued  Fevers  of  Great 
Britain.  2nd  ed.,  p.  187)  did  not  support 
the  ai)plicabi]ity  to  typhus;  but  in  this  re- 
spect, as  he  notes,  they  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  observations  of  Gairdner,  Kussell, 
and  Traube  of  Berlin.  The  last-named, 
indeed,  as  also  Wunderlich,  revived  the  doc- 
trine, liclapsiii^  fever  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine,  the  paroxysm  inter- 
mitting on  the  third,  fifth,  or  seventh  day. 
Accordinfi;  to  Murchison,  the  doctrine  fails 
with  respect  to  ^'/(^t'jv'r/'civr.  but  he  adds  that 
he  had  '  often  noticed '  that  the  disease  termin- 
ated about  the  21st  or  2.Sth  day.  E.  Sej^uiu 
(Medical  Thervwnietrij,  187G)  reproduces  the 
views  of  Hippocrates  on  critical  days,  and 
Wunderlich's  seeming  confirmation  of  tbem 
derived  from  thermometry,  himself  accepting 
the  'similitude,'  indeed  the  'quasi-identitj'  of 
the  results '  obtained,  in  this  regard,  by  the 
father  of  Physic  and  the  modern  professor. 
According  to  Wmiderlich's  observations,  the 
majority  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  run  a 
regular  course,  divided  into  periods  corre- 
sponding in  time  with  the  division  into 
weeks  and  half-weeks.  The  ordinary  course 
is  about  twenty-one  days,  and  Seguin  de- 
scribes an  '  cfi'ervescence  of  seven  da3-s,  a 
fastigium  of  seven  days,  and  a  defervescence 
of  seven  days  ; '  but  he  adds,  with  reference 
to  the  irregularities  which  so  often  mark  the 
disease,  '  simple  as  it  looks,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  it  out.'  In  typhus — simple  im- 
complicated  cases — the  thermometer  marks 
the  fourth  daj-  as  the  height,  the  sixth  to  the 
seventh  as  the  turning  point,  and  a  pcrtur- 
hatio  critica  at  the  end  of  the  second  week. 
'  The  doctrine  of  crises,'  says  Wunderlich, 
'  was  for  the  ancients  a  dogma  .  .  .  for  us  it 
must  become  a  law.'  Robert  Lyons  remarks 
(Treatise  on  Fever,  p.  74,  1801):  'We  are 
far  from  denying  that  at  certain  periods 
febrile  disease  presents  an  unmistakable  ten- 
dency to  terminate  on  critical  days ;  but  we 
think  that  it  is  consistent  with  observation  to 
state  that  a  critical  issue  of  fever  ...  is  far 
less  common  in  our  day  than  it  once  was.' 
And  this,  indeed,  would  appear  to  be  a  legi- 
timate   conclusion    from    the    observations 


made  in  this  country-  bearing  on  the  subject. 
It  would  almost  seem,  in  fact,  on  comparing 
the  critical  days  set  forth  by  the  older  writers 
with  the  order  of  se(|uence  followed  by  the 
paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever,  as  if  the  in- 
dications of  the  former,  in  the  progress  of  the 
continued  fevers  of  Great  l>ritain  at  least, 
had  declined  with  the  diminution  of  sources 
of  paludiU  malaria. 

Laycock,  as  the  general  result  of  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  minor  periods— that  is,  the 
daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  seasonal  recur- 
rences of  vital  movements — as  contra-distin- 
guished Irom  the  major  periods,  that  is, 
periods  nieasiu'ed  by  a  year,  or  by  a  series 
of  years  (which  he  also  discussed,  but  which 
will  be  referred  to  in  this  article  in  another 
connexion),  laid  down  the  following  propo- 
sitions: (1)  There  is  a  general  law  of  perio- 
dicity which  regulates  all  the  vital  move- 
ments of  all  animals.  ("2)  The  periods  within 
which  these  movements  take  place  admit  of 
calculations  approximatively  exact.  (3)  The 
fundamental  unit — the  imit  upon  which  these 
calculations  should  bo  based — must  for  the 
present  be  considered  as  one  day  of  twelve 
hours.  (4)  The  lesser  periods  are  simple  and 
compound  multiples  of  this  unit,  in  a  nume- 
rical ratio  analogous  to  that  observed  in 
chemical  compounds.  (5)  The  fundamental 
unit  of  the  greater  periods  is  one  week  of 
seven  days,  each  daj-  being  twelve  hours ; 
and  simple  and  compoimd  multiples  of  this 
unit  determine  the  length  of  these  periods  by 
the  same  ratio  as  multiples  of  the  unit  of 
twelve  hours  determine  the  lesser  periods. 

Inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  periodical 
changes  in  the  vital  movements  of  animals, 
Laycock  saw  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
in  part  dependent  upon  cyclical  processes 
inherent  in  the  system  (esoteric),  partly  upon 
periodic  agencies  acting  from  without  {ex- 
oteric), or  that  they  resulted  from  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two  (endexoteric).  Prosecuting 
the  imiuiry  further  with  special  reference  to 
the  exoteric  agencies,  Laj'cock  showed  how 
closely  the  periodical  changes  observed  in 
vital  movements  were  linked  to  the  periodical 
phenomena  observed  in  nature  at  large,  and 
tliis  not  merely  with  reference  to  such  obvious 
phenomena  as  the  alternation  of  sleeping  and 
waking,  in  connexion  with  the  diurnal  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  more 
recondite  periodical  changes  in  the  vital  pro- 
cesses. He  set  forth  data  which  suggested 
that  those  changes,  as  well  as  the  periodical 
changes  observed  in  disease,  had  definite 
relations  to  the  position  of  the  earth  with 
reference  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  position  of 
the  sun  among  the  spheres :  also  to  the 
periodical  fluctuations  occurring  in  atmo- 
spherical temperature,  pressure,  and  mag- 
netism ;  and  in  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
whether  diurnal,  seasonal,  or  secular.  And 
of  the  periodicity  observed  in  pathological 
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processes,  lie  endeavoured  to  show  that 
(whatever  the  intimate  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical process  might  be)  neither  the  begin- 
ning, the  continuance,  the  fluctuations,  the 
ending,  nor  the  recurrence  coukl  be  rightly 
luiderstood  apart,  fi'om  its  relations  to  the 
phenomena  of  physiological  periodicity  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  periodicity  of  physical 
phenomena  on  the  other  hand.  He  held 
that  there  were  not  wanting  indications  in 
pathological  phenomena  of  a  lunar  period, 
and  pavticuJarly  of  a  lunar  cycle  (eighteen 
years,  Howard's  seasonal  cycle) ;  the  indica- 
tions of  solar  i:)eriods  were  more  obvious ; 
and  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  in  time  we 
should  have  evidence  of  greater  pathological 
cj'cles  corresponding  with  the  greater  astro- 
nomical cycles.  Laycock,  indeed,  saw  clearly 
that,  so  far  as  exoteric  agencies  were  active 
in  bringing  about  the  periodical  phenomena 
observed  in  physiological  and  pathological 
processes  in  man,  the  changes  of  least  period 
were  linked  inextricably  to  the  changes  of 
greatest  period,  and  that  the  study  of  the 
greater  periods  must  be  approached,  if  suc- 
cess were  to  be  hoped  for,  through  the  study 
of  the  lesser. 

Laycock  was  of  opinion  that  as  our  know- 
ledge of  the  jieriodical  phenomena  observed 
in  vital  changes  becomes  more  exact  and 
extensive,  it  will  be  possible  to  establish  a 
science  of  vital  j^^'oleptics,  having  for  its 
object  '  to  foretell  social  and  individual  suf- 
fering'— in  otlier  words,  a  science  oi  patho- 
logical forecasting. 

Edward  Smith  examined  the  question  of 
periodical  changes  in  living  berngp,  in  health 
and  disease,  from  a  standpoint  different  from 
that  taken  by  Laycock.  He  limited  his  ob- 
servations to  the  human  system,  and  prose- 
cuted a  series  of  researches  on  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  seasonal  changes  it  iinderwent, 
jirobably  unique  in  their  duration  and  extent. 
He  adopted  as  criteria  of  these  changes  the 
rates  of  pulsation  and  inspiration,  the  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid  expired,  of  air  inspired, 
and  of  urea  and  urinary  water  evolved.  The 
data  as  to  tliese  several  changes  were  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  observations  made  upon 
himself  and  others,  some  phthisical,  at  hourly 
intervals,  without  intermission,  throughout 
the  twenty-four  hours,  during  several  days 
in  succession,  for  the  daily  period,  and  at 
daily  intervals  for  the  longer  periods  of  time. 
The  fluctuations  observed  in  the  different 
j>]ienomena  of  health  being  taken  as  indica- 
tions of  changes  in  the  activity  of  the  vital 
processes,  it  became  possible  to  determine 
the  progression  and  retrogression  of  that 
activity  within  the  several  periods  to  which 
the  inquiry  was  directed.  These  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

Daily  x>eriod  {cycle). — Vital  activity  is  at 
the  lowest  between  the  hours  of  1  and  3 
o'clock  A.M.  After  3  o'clock  a.m.  the  activity 
increases,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  quickly, 


until  a  maximum  is  reached  between  the 
hours  of  noon  and  2  p.m.  A  progressive 
decline  follows,  rapid  at  first,  slower  as  the 
evening  draws  on  and  falls  into  night,  until 
the  minimum  is  reached  between  1  and  3 
A.M.  The  day,  in  fact,  as  concerns  the 
changes  undergone  in  the  human  system 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods,  one  of 
minimum  change  (approximately  from  8  p.m. 
to  8  A.M.)  ;  and  one  of  maximum  change 
(approximately  from  8  A.M.  to  8  p.m.)  Within 
this  daily  cycle,  smaller  cycles  are  observable, 
according  to  the  time  and  quality  of  the 
meals. 

Weekly  period  {cycle). — A  weekly  period 
is  not  shown  by  a  clear  line  of  progression 
of  vital  cliange  throughout  the  week,  but  by 
the  indications  of  a  higher  degree  of  change 
which  follow  upon  the  first-day  rest  than 
are  manifested  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day 
of  labour.  The  evidence  of  a  seven-days 
period  of  change  in  the  healthy  system,  on 
the  line  of  investigation  pursued  by  Smith, 
and  apart  from  the  social  habit  of  periodical 
rest,  is  obscure  ;  but  the  social  habit  is  prob- 
ably the  expression  of  a  physiological  want 
of  the  system. 

Seasonal  {annual)  period  {cycle). — A 
seasonal  cycle  is  very  definitely  marked  by 
the  intimate  vital  changes  observed  in  the 
human  system.  Towards  the  close  of  sum- 
mer vital  change  has  reached  its  lowest 
point.  With  the  commencement  of  autumn 
a  progressive  increase  commences,  which 
continues  through  the  autumn  and  the 
winter,  and  reaches  its  highest  degree  in 
spring.  Towards  the  close  of  spring  vital 
change  begins  to  decline  progressively.  This 
dechne  proceeds  throughout  June  and  July, 
at  an  increasing  rate  in  the  latter  month, 
and  attains  its  lowest  degree  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  summer  chnx\^es  in  the  system 
exhibit  the  following  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum conditions :  a  minimum  of  carbonic 
acid  and  vapour  exhaled,  of  air  inspired,  of 
the  rate  and  force  of  inspiration,  of  alimen- 
tation and  assimilation,  of  animal  heat 
generated,  of  muscular  tone  and  endurance 
of  fatigue,  and,  in  general,  of  resistance  to 
adverse  influence.  A  maximum  of  the  rate 
of  pulsation,  of  the  action  of  the  skin  and 
the  elimination  of  vapour,  of  the  dispersion 
of  heat,  of  the  sup2)ly  of  heat  from  without, 
and  of  excess  of  heat,  of  the  elimination  of 
lU'ea  and  urinary  water,  of  the  distribution 
of  blood  to  the  surface,  of  the  imbibition  of 
fluids,  of  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  and  of 
poverty  and  carbonisation  of  blood.  In  the 
winter  season  the  above  conditions  are,  for 
the  most  part,  reversed.  The  autumn  season 
is  marked  by  the  conditions  pecuhar  to  the 
summer  or  the  winter,  as  the  character  of 
the  season  resembles  the  one  or  the  other ; 
it  is  essentially  a  period  of  change  from  the 
minimum  to  the  maximum.  The  spring 
season    is    characterised    in    its    early   and 
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niidille  parts  by  tlie  hi;,'liost  depri-co  of  effi- 
ciency of  every  function  of  the  Inunan  sys- 
tem, but  as  the  season  advances  to  the  close, 
these  conditions  merge  into  those  peculiar  to 
Buninier. 

The  eflect  of  season,  Edward  Smith  ob- 
serves, is  more  than  the  physical  phenomena 
of  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure  ex- 
])1ain.  and  is  so  universal  that  even  the  same 
amount  of  exertion,  made  at  two  different 
seasons,  produced  ditferent  degrees  of  effect 
upon  the  vital  changes — less  carbonic  acid 
being  evolved  from  it  in  sunuuer  than  in 
winter,  in  proportion  to  the  relative  amounts 
when  at  rest  at  these  two  periods. 

The  periodical  changes  here  set  forth  have 
important  bearings  both  >ipon  the  liability  to, 
and  the  treatment  of  disease.  Smith  en- 
deavoured to  formulate  these  bearings,  and 
thus  to  furnish  a  rational  statement  of  many 
facts  which  the  experienced  practitioner 
learns  at  the  bedside,  and  which  he  applies 
empirically. 

But  the  interest  of  the  seasonal  period  is 
more  conspicuously  marked  as  it  influences 
the  liability  to  and  recurrence  of  disease  and 
particular  kinds  of  disease.  And  here  it 
should  be  noted  that  Edward  Smith  discusses 
a  question  which,  perhaps,  has  been  too  little 
considered,  namely,  the  viability  of  children 
born  in  the  ditferent  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  question  he  believed  to  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  great  loss  of  infant 
life  which  occurs  in  the  sununer  season. 
Smith  concludes  that  the  viability  of  those 
children  is  greatest  who  are  born  in  the 
winter  and  spring  months. 

Later  and  more  reliable  observations  show 
that  the  periodical  fluctuations  observed  in 
the  progress  of  certain  current  diseases  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  appear  to  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  influence  of  seasonal  changes 
on  tlie  individual.  This  subject  has  been 
examined  by  Dr.  Alexander  Buchan  and  Sir 
Arthur  Mitchell  (Journal  of  the  Scottish 
Meteorological  Socicti/.  Nos.  xliii.-xlvi.),with 
reference  to  the  variations  of  mortality  in 
relation  to  the  weather  for  ditlerent  diseases, 
at  different  ages,  in  London,  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years.  The  results  obtained  by  these 
authorities  are  of  exceptional  value,  from  the 
length  of  period  over  which  it  has  been  prac- 
ticable to  extend  their  examination.  More 
recently  Longstaff  has  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  subject.  .\  series  of 
researches  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Ballard,  on 
the  prevalence  of  certain  sorts  of  sickness, 
in  a  particular  district  of  London,  with  re- 
ference to  meteorological  conditions,  corre- 
sponds closely  with  the  results  shown  for 
the  mortality  in  similar  kinds  of  sickness 
by  Buchan  and  Mitchell,  the  minima  and 
maxima  of  the  sicknesses  necessarily  preced- 
ing by  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  minima 
and  maxima  of  the  mortality  arising  from 
them.     The  general  results   obtained   from 


the  London  mortality  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting the  influence  of  seasonal  changes  on 
disease;  but  the  Begistrar-General  has  siiown 
that  in  measles,  to  take  one  instance  only,  a 
second  and  greater  maximum  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  London  curve  assumes 
ordy  small  dimensions  in  several  English 
towns,  the  s])ring  maximum  being  the  more 
constant.  In  New  York  the  scarlet-fever 
cm've  is  practically  reversed,  the  maximum 
being  in  spring  and  the  minimum  in  autumn. 
The  accompanying  diajjrams  (figs.  lll-llOi, 
published  by  the  Begistrar-General  in  the 
Annual  Summary  for  1890,  show  the  seasonal 
mortality  of  some  of  the  more  important 
diseases  current  in  London. 

2.  Periods  of  Seasons  or  of  Years. — 
Epidemics.— A  series  of  periodical  phe- 
nomena have  now  to  be  considered  which 
have  been  a  source  of  the  most  eager  specn- 
Lition  from  the  earliest  times  of  medicine  to 
the  present  day.  So  far  as  medicine  is  con- 
cerned, these  periods  have  been  marked  by 
epidemic  morbid  phenomena — epidemics  in 
man,  epizootics  in  animals,  epiphytics  in 
plants.  The  recurrence  of  these  phenomena 
at  intervals  shows  that  over  and  above 
the  periodical  morbid  changes  which  have 
hitherto  been  noted,  and  which  are  completed 
within  the  day,  the  week,  or  a  series  of  weeks, 
and  the  seasons  within  a  year,  there  are 
periods  of  change  which  reipiire  for  their 
completion  a  series  of  years  of  lonj:;er  or 
shorter  duration,  and  which  for  then-  elucida- 
tion (as  Laycock  showed)  require  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  previously 
mentioned  periods.  These  periodical  morbid 
phenomena  are  of  two  sorts,  the  one  relating 
to  particular  localities,  districts,  or  countries 
{epidemics)  ;  the  other  to  groups  of  several 
countries  or  to  the  world  generally  {pan- 
demics). There  are,  in  fact,  circumscribed 
(local)  and  general  epidemics,  the  small  and 
ihe  great  epidemics  of  some  writers;  the 
former,  local  evolutions  of  disease  having 
relation  chiefly  to  the  physical  and  moral 
states  of  communities ;  the  latter,  secular 
evolutions  (to  use  Charles  Anglada's  phrase  : 
Maladies  Etcintes  et  Ics  Maladies  Nouvelles, 
18C9),  which  appear  to  be  governed  by  as  yet 
undetermined  laws.  To  these  secular  evolu- 
tions of  disease  some  epidemiologists  would 
restrict  the  term  '  epidemic'     See  Epidemic. 

The  law  of  periodicity  of  the  several  dis- 
eases current  in  a  country,  and  w-hich  arc 
apt  to  become  epidemic,  being  as  yet  un- 
determined, each  disease  has  to  be  considered 
apart :  and  in  those  which  are  communicable 
from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  the  influence  of 
an  accumulation  of  susceptible  persons  in  the 
intervals  between  epidemic  prevalence,  which 
formerly  was  considered  an  important  factor 
in  epidemicity  of  one  and  another  disease,  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate  to  con- 
ditions appertaining  intrinsically  to  this  and 
the  other  virus. 
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Fia.  111. — Small-pox  (50  years,  1841-90).     Tlie  mean  line  represents  an  average 
weekly  number  of  17  deaths. 
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Fig.  112. — -Wliooping-Cough  (50  years,  1841-90).     The  mean  line  represents  an 
average  weekly  number  of  47  deaths. 
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Fig.  113. — Measles  (50  years,  1841-90).     Tlie  mean  line  represents  an  average 
weekly  number  of  34  deaths. 
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Fig.  114.— Scarlet  Fever  (30  years,  1861-90).     The  mean  line  represents  an 
average  weekly  number  of  44  deaths. 
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Flo.  115. — Diphtheria  (30  years,  18C1-90).     The  mean  Hue  represents  an  average 
weekly  number  of  13  deaths. 
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Fig.  116. — Enteric  Fever  (22  years,  1869-90).     The  mean  hue  represents  an 
average  weekly  number  of  16  deaths. 
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Dr.  Longstaff  {Studies  in  Statistics)  has 
brouf^lit  out  some  new  and  important  points 
in  regard  to  the  broader  cycles  which  extend 
ever  periods  of  years.  He  found  that  from 
18,").')  to  1880,  not  only  in  London,  hut  also 
in  Knj^lfind  generally,  scarlet-fever  mortality 
rose  and  fell  with  considerable  reK"larity  at 
intervals  of  five  or  six  years,  the  actual 
luaxiina  havm<;  occurred  in  18.18,  1863  ()4, 
181)1)  70,  and  1874.  This  curve  was  also 
followed  (more  or  less  closely)  by  a  fjroup  of 
diseases  which  in  their  seasonal  distribution 
are  most  like  scarlet  fever.  .\s  reirards 
erysipelas,  puerperal  fever,  and  rheumatism 
of  the  heart,  the  parallelism  is  almost  com- 
plete, and  there  are  plain  indications  of 
affinity  in  those  of  laryngitis,  diphtheria, 
croup,  and  (juinsy.  During  the  last  decade, 
however,  with  declining  mortality  the 
riiythmic  recurrence  of  scarlet  fever  has 
ceased  to  be  perceptible  in  mortality  returns. 
Meanwhile  small-pox  has  become  epidemic 
about  every  four  or  five  years,  in  London  at 
all  evenis;  measles  at  intervals,  which  as 
Munro  (Tratis.  Epidem.  Soc,  vol.  x.  p.  104) 
and  others  have  shown,  average  about  two 
\  ears  in  most  towns,  but  may  be  longer  or 
shorter;  and  whooping-cough  at  still  less 
regular  intervals  of  two  or  three  years. 
These  three  diseases,  as  already  stated,  have 
no  similarity  to  the  scarlet-fever  grouji  in 
their  seasonal  curve.  Another  group,  of 
which  diarrluva  is  the  most  prominent 
representative  in  this  country,  reach    their 


annual  maximum  shortly  after  the  highest 
temperatiu-c  of  the  year  is  attained ;  their 
true  relation,  accordmg  to  recent  observa- 
tions, bemg  with  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
at  a  greater  or  less  depth  from  the  surface. 
Diarrhcea  often  shows  a  curious  tendency  to 
bieimial  sequence  of  alternately  high  and 
low  mortality ;  but  on  investigation,  this, 
when  it  occurs,  is  usually  sufKciently  ex- 
plained b\  alternation  of  hot  and  cold  sum- 
mers. Dr.  B.  A.  Whitelegge  has  shown  that, 
whatever  their  causes  may  prove  to  be,  these 
cycles,  like  the  seasonal  changes  character- 
istic of  each  disease,  are  too  definite  to  be 
regarded  as  due  to  accident.  Nor  are  they 
likely  to  be  purely  mechanical  in  origin,  for 
they  vary  not  only  with  each  disease,  and  to 
some  extent  with  locality,  but  also  from 
decade  to  decade.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  connected  primarily  with 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the  coiitagium 
itself.  .\s  a  general  proposition,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  years  of  greatest  mortjility 
are  those  in  which  both  the  prevalence  and 
virulence  are  greatest.  As  regards  scarlet 
fever,  tlie  case-mortality  (that  is,  the  percen- 
tage of  fatal  cases),  if  traced  year  after  year, 
seems  to  yield  a  curve  which  is  almost 
parallel  with  that  of  the  scarlet-fever  death 
rate.  Statistics  are  wanting  in  respect  of 
the  case-mortality  m  measles,  but  occasion- 
ally, as  at  Sunderland  in  188,5  and  Hanley 
in  1881),  an  exceptional  viridence  and  severity 
of  type  are  observed;  and  in  these  and  other 
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instances  it  has  been  found  that  for  some  ten 
years  previously  the  usual  biennial  waves 
have  gradually  increased  in  destructiveness, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  mortality.  Upon 
similar  evidence  it  may  be  suspected  that 
small -pox  declined  in  average  virulence,  as 
it  certainly  did  in  average  mortality,  from 
about  1838  to  about  1855,  increasiug  again 
to  a  maxunum  in  1871,  and  thenceforward 
declining  again  until  1888  or  188'J.  Here, 
however,  the  question  is  further  complicated 
by  the  dominant  influence  of  vaccination,  in 
addition  to  the  social  and  climatic  conditions 
which  ai-e  obviously  concerned  in  promoting 
or  retarding  epidemic  extension. 

Again,  with  regard  to  cliolera  and  '  fevers,' 
it  must  here  be  noted  that  Dr.  Robert  Lavvson 
holds,  from  a  widely  extended  range  of  obser- 
vation, that  a  series  of  tluctuations  may  be 
distinguished  in  the  prevalence  of  cholera 
and  '  levers '  following  in  regular  sequence 
at  intervals  of  two  years.  These  tluctuations 
are  common  to  both  hemispheres ;  and  as 
they  appear  to  move  from  east  to  west,  he 
Jias  designated  them  '■pandemic  wares.' 
These  wa^'es  have  a  definite  relation,  he  be- 
lieves, to  the  magnetic  isochnal  lines,  and  he 
has  laid  down  rules  for  determining  their 
position  at  any  time  {Tra/ns.  Epidem.  Soc. 
of  Luiul.  vol.  iii.  p.  2W). 

The  facts  relating  to  the  secular  evolutions 
of  diseases  are  amongst  the  most  interesting, 
if  the  most  lugubrious,  in  the  history  of  the 
Imman  race.  Although  their  too  frequent 
obscurity  and  their  extreme  complexity  have 
hitherto  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  construction  of  a  general  doctrine  regard- 
ing their  occurrence,  it  is  not  the  less  neces- 
sary that  they  should  receive  attention.  Here 
it  is  possible  only  to  note  some  of  the  more 
salient  indications  of  secular  periods  of  mor- 
bid evolution.  The  following  illustrations 
(chiefly  according  to  Auglada)  may  be  men- 
tioned : — 

(a)  The  great  picstilcnce  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  of  which  the  so-called 
'  plague  of  Athens,'  as  described  by  Thucy- 
dides,  was  an  incident. 

(6)  The  pestilences  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
pestilence  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Aiter  the 
third  century  this  form  of  pestilence  dis- 
appeared from  history. 

(c)  The  explosion  of  bubonic  {inguinal) 
plague  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christ, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  this  for- 
midable disease  assumed  the  epidemic 
character  which  it  maintained  to  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century.  Breaking  out 
in  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.d.  542),  the  disease 
quickly  occupied  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
earth,  and  began  a  tragic  course  which  has 
continued  even  to  our  own  time.  For  twelve 
hundred  years  it  had  held  a  pre-eminence 
among  pestilential  maladies,  sometimes  more, 


sometimes  less  prevalent,  but  at  all  times 
deadly.  In  the  sixteenth  centiu'y,  when 
quarantine  was  established  {sec  Quarantine), 
69  outbreaks  of  the  disease  were  recorded  in 
Europe,  of  which  five  happened  in  England; 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  50,  six  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  28,  none  in 
England ;  and  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  15.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  area  of  prevalence  of  the  disease 
began  to  decrease.  This  decrease  went  on 
progressively  tliroughout  the  eighteenth 
and  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  latest  outbreaks  of  the  malady, 
however,  being  not  less  fatal  than  the 
earliest ;  and  in  1844  it  apparently  became 
extinct.  But  about  ten  years  afterwards 
the  disease  again  showed  itself  in  the 
Levant,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
scattered  circumscribed  outbreaks  have  oc- 
curred in  Western  Arabia  (1853,  1874,  and 
1879),  North  Africa  (1855-59  and  1874), 
Mesopotamia  (1867  and  1873-77),  Persia 
(1803,  1870-71,  and  1876-77),  and,  after  an 
absence  of  thirty-six  years  from  Europe,  in 
the  province  of  Astrakhan,  Russia  (1878-79). 

The  sixth  century  most  probably  also  gave 
birth  to  or  determined  a  new  phase  of  activity 
in  small-pox,  measles,  and  even  scarlatina,  as 
great  epidemics. 

{d)  The  gangrenous  ^jcsiiZewce  of  the 
middle  ages  (tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies), a  disease  long  extinct. 

(e)  The  black  death  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a  disease  held  by  the  most  competent 
writers  to  differ  essentially  in  nature  from 
bubonic  plague,  and  long  extinct — unless, 
indeed,  according  to  some  writers,  the  Pali 
plague  of  India  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  dregs 
of  the  blade  death  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
See  Plague. 

(/)  The  sweating  sicliness  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  which,  born  towards 
the  close  of  the  former  centurv,  after  five 
visitations  (1485-86,  1507,  1518,  1529,  and 
1551)  disappeared,  about  the  middle  of  the 
latter  century. 

Also,  the  great  epidemic  of  syphilis  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

{g)  The  choleraic  pestilence  of  the  present 
(nineteenth)  century. 

{h)  The  exceptional  development  of  fatal 
diarrhoea,  especially  of  infantile  diarrhoea, 
in  this  century. 

{i)  The  occasional  extension  of  the  yellow 
fever  of  the  tropics  into  Europe,  notably  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

(,;')  The  great  development  of  diphtheria, 
a  disease  that  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten, 
within  the  past  thirty  years 

{Ti)  The  appearance  within  recent  years  of 
cerebrospinal  fever. 

In  these  phenomena  we  have  evidence  of 
secular  pathological  changes,  to  which  a  clue 
has  been  sought  in  studying  their  relation 
with     secular     meteorological    and    telluric 
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changes.  In  the  epidomics  of  short  reciir- 
rinj;  periods  —  tlie  lesser  epidoinics,  so  to 
speak  — it  is  possible  to  construct  a  theory  of 
recurrence,  founded  on  the  relationship  of 
lunn  to  his  physical  and  social  surroundings, 
and  the  periodical  chantces  which  lie  and  tliey 
undergo, in  connnon  with  and  in  subordination 
to  the  periodical  changes  oborved  in  Nature 
at  large.  In  tiie  epidemics  of  long  recurring 
jieriods  -  the  greater  epidemics — the  same 
conditions  obtain;  but  it  would  appear  as  if 
there  were  in  addition  some  slowlv  developed 
cumulative  iuHuonces  at  work,  which  mani- 
fest tliemselves  only  alter  long  intervals  of 
time.  So  far  as  these  iiitlueiices  may  he 
linked  with  meteorological  clianges  wo  look 
principally  to  India,  where  these  changes  are 
more  uniform  in  their  occurrence,  for  tlie 
earliest  clear  light  on  the  subject.  There,  for 
exnni]>le,  cholera  is  constantly  present — now 
as  a  disease  endemic  to  a  particular  region, 
now  as  a  widespread  epidemic  within  the 
limits  of  the  j)eninsiila,  but  ever  and  anon 
breaking  its  bounds  and  spreading  pandemi- 
cally  throughout  the  world.  Dr.  James  L. 
Bryden  has  shown  that  the  different  de- 
velopments of  cholera  within  the  boundaries 
of  India  have  definite  relations  to  particular 
meteorological  phenomena ;  and  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  following  the 
hne  of  research  inaugurated  by  him,  in  pro- 
gress of  time  it  will  become  possible  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  meteorological  changes 
which  inllucnce  or  concur  witli  epidemic  pre- 
valence of  the  disease  within  India,  and  those 
which  influence  or  concur  with  wider  exten- 
sions of  the  malady — such  as  affected  Europe 
in  1829-37,  1847-50,  1852-5G,  1865-G7,  and 
1869-73.  IJlandford's  meteorological  re- 
searches may  be  thought  of  as  promising 
help  in  this  direction,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
tending  to  show  a  relation  between  the 
greater  cycles  of  meteorological  change  in 
India  and  cycles  of  meteorological  change  in 
the  sun's  atmosphere,  particularly  as  observed 
in  the  sun-spot  period. 

It  might  here  be  added  that  the  well-known 
observations  on  the  ajipearanco  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  spirillum  in  relapsing  fever, 
seem  to  suggest  a  direct  connexion  between 
the  periodical  character  of  this  disease  and 
the  life-cycle  of  the  organism. 

J.  Ni-.TTEN  Radci.iffk.    Shirley  Murphy. 
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PERIOSTEUM, 
Bone,  Diseases  of. 


Diseases    of.  —See 


PERIPHERAL  {ntpu  around;  and 
(^i^^w,  I  carry).— Of  or  belonging  to  the 
periphery  or  circumference,  as  opposed  to 
the  centre.  Tlie  term  is  now  applied  chiefly 
to  morbid  conditions  connected  with  nerves 
or  their  terminations,  as  distinguished  from 
those  situated  in  the  nerve-centres,  for  ex- 
ample, peripheral  paralysis,  pcrijjheral 
pains.     Peripheral  may    also  be  associated 


with  the  vessels,  as  distinguished  from  the 
heart,  for  example,  peripheral  resistance ; 
and  with  the  outer  zone  of  the  lobules  of 
glandular  organs,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  liver. 

PERIPHERAL     NEURITIS.  —  See 

NEfiiiTis,  Mri.Tii'i.i:. 

PERIPNEUMONIA  NOTHA  {nf,H, 
around  ;  ttv(v^iu>v,  the  lungs  ;  and  vuOu^,  false). 
An  obsolete  term,  which  was  formerly 
vaguely  applied  to  a  variety  of  forms  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and 
lungs. 

PERIPROCTITIS  [ntpl,  around  ;  and 
TrpioKriJf,  the  anus). — Definition'. — Inflamma- 
tion of  the  tissues  surrounding  the  rectum. 

The  lumen  of  the  rectimi  is  normally, 
except  in  the  act  of  dcficcation,  obliterated 
by  the  mucous  membrane  being  thrown  into 
folds  from  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  bowel ;  so  that  a  transverse  section  of 
it  in  this  state  would  present  the  appearance 
of  a  solid  oval,  with  the  long  diameter  trans- 
verse. During  defiecation  the  bowel  is  dis- 
tended by  the  passage  of  fieces,  and  in 
persons  subject  to  constipation  or  flatulence 
this  distension  is  often  found  considerably 
increased  by  accumulations  of  faeces  or  of 
flatus.  The  rectum  is,  in  order  to  admit  of 
this  mobility,  sun-ounded  by  a  considerable 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  below 
passes  by  direct  continuity  into  the  masses 
of  adipose  tissue  which  fill  the  ischio-rectal 
spaces. 

In  consequence  of  the  dependent  position, 
the  comparatively  great  exposure  to  injury, 
the  vascularity  and  the  liability  to  congestion 
from  the  junction  of  the  portal  and  systemic 
venous  systems,  this  cellular  tissue  is  very 
liable  to  inflammation,  which  usually  goes 
on  to  suppuration. 

Periproctitismay  be  either  ncM^e  or  chronic. 

xEtiology. — Acute  intlammation  around 
the  rectum  may  be  of  traumatic  origin.  Un- 
skilful catheterisation  in  the  male  subject,  by 
which  the  point  of  the  catheter  is  forced 
through  the  urethra  into  the  space  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  bowel,  caused  by  iiistrniuents,  such  as 
injection-tubes,  stricture-dilators,  &c.,  or  by 
foreign  bodies  introduced  by  patients  them- 
selves, or  by  sharp  substances,  such  as  fish- 
bones, which  have  been  accidentally  swal- 
lowed ;  gunshot  wounds  of  the  part ;  pene- 
trating wounds,  caused  by  falls  on  shaip 
substances  ;  or  even  contusions,  the  result  of 
falls  or  kicks, may  set  up  such  inflammation. 
Or  it  may  be  the  result  of  extension  of  in- 
flammation from  surrounding  parts.  Thus 
prostatitis,  cystitis,  pericystitis,  ulceration  in 
the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
sloughing  ulceration  of  the  vagina,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  ulcers  in  the  rectum,  may 
be  tlic  exciting  cause.  If  perforating  ulcers 
be  the  cause,  so  as  to  lead  to  extravasation 
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of  urine  or  feces,  the  inflammatory  process 
is  very  severe.  In  some  rare  cases  no  excit- 
ing cause  can  be  traced,  and  such  cases  are 
known  by  the  misleading  name  of  'spontane- 
ous periiiroctitis.'' 

Chronic  perij^roctitis  alvi'ays  results  from 
the  extont^ion  of  inflammatory  processes  from 
neighbouring  parts.  Disease  of  the  sacrum, 
coccyx,  or  lower  lumbar  vertebrse,  or  chronic 
disease  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  often  leads  to  it. 
It  is  characterised  by  considerable  infiltra- 
tion and  thickening  of  tlie  cellular  tissue,  as 
well  as  by  suppuration.  Pyiemia  resulting 
from  ligature  of  haemorrhoids  may  be  at- 
tended hy  abscesses  in  this  tissue ;  which 
also,  though  very  rarely,  have  been  found  in 
pyaemia  from  other  causes. 

Symptoms.  —  In  acute  cases  the  patient 
complains  of  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  part, 
and  of  pain,  which  is  much  greater  during 
defiecation.  As  the  thickness  of  the  integu- 
ment in  this  region,  and  the  fasciae  of  the 
part,  retard  the  pointing  towards  the  surface, 
extensive  mischief  may  exist  with  little  ex- 
ternal sign.  Hence  the  importance  in  all 
suspected  cases  of  careful  digital  exploration 
of  the  rectum,  by  which  local  tenderness,  in- 
creased temperature,  and  either  hardness  or 
fluctuation,  according  to  the  stage  of  in- 
flammation, may  bf  detected.  In  chronic 
cases  the  symptoms  are  usually  masked  by 
those  of  the  exciting  cause. 

Treatment, — In  all  such  cases  accumula- 
tion of  faices  in  the  rectum  must  be  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  simple  enemata;  whilst 
in  acute  cases  early  surgical  interference  is 
imperatively  required.  In  other  cases,  the 
exciting  cause  must  be  discovered  and  treated 
according  to  circumstances. 

Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

PERITONEUM,  Diseases  of.— The 
peritoneu]n  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  ser- 
ous membrane  in  the  body,  while  it  has  nu- 
merous folds  and  attachments,  and  is  in  re- 
lation with  several  organs  and  other  struc- 
tures, so  that  the  consideration  of  its  diseases, 
though  similar  in  their  nature,  is  a  much  less 
simple  matter  than  in  the  case  of  the  other 
membranes  of  this  class.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  in  the  female  the  peritoneal 
cavity  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
uterus,  through  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
morbid  conditions  of  the  peritoneum  may  be 
discussed  according  to  the  following  arrange- 
ment : — 

(1)  Peritoneum,  Acute    Inflammation  of ; 

(2)  Peritoneum,   Chronic    Inflammation   of; 

(3)  Peritoneum,  Gas  in ;  (4)  Peritoneum, 
Dropsy  of;  (5)  Peritoneum,  Haemorrhage 
into  ;  (6)  Peritoneum,  Injuries  to  ;  (7)  Perito- 
nevma,  Morbid  Formations  and  New-Growths 
in ;  (8)  Peritoneum,  Malformations  of. 

1.  Peritoneum,  Acute  Inflammation 
of.^SYNON. :  Acute  Peritonitis ;  Fr.  Perito- 
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nite  Aigue;  Gr.  Acute  Bauchfellentzun- 
dung. 

.Etiology  and  Pathology. — Acute  perito- 
nitis may  arise  imder  several  conditions, 
which  can  be  conveniently  included  under 
certain  heads. 

(rtj  Traumatic. — It  was  formerly  believed 
that  any  kind  of  injury  to  the  peritoneum 
was  highly  dangerous,  and  would  lead  almost 
inevitably  to  inflammation.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, may  it  be  punctured  with  an  aspirator 
or  trocar  without  any  harm  resulting,  but 
it  may  even  be  freely  opened  and  manipu- 
lated, under  proper  aseptic  or  antiseptic  con- 
ditions, without  any  injurious  effects,  as  is 
constantly  exemplifled  in  various  operative 
procedures  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same 
time,  a  very  slight  operation  affecting  the 
peritoneum  may  lead  to  serious  or  even 
fatal  peritonitis,  if  septic  matters  are  intro- 
duced into  its  cavity.  Penetrating  wounds 
of  the  abdomen  are  very  likely  to  be  foDowed 
by  peritonitis,  but  not  necessarily.  The 
rupture  by  violence  of  an  abdominal  organ, 
should  the  patient  survive  long  enough,  will 
also  lead  to  this  result,  from  the  escape 
either  of  blood  or  of  the  contents  of  a  hollow 
viscus.  Peritonitis  has  been  attributed  to 
a  mere  contusion  over  the  abdomen.  When 
it  arises  from  a  wound,  it  is  not  the  simple 
injury  to  the  peritoneum  that  causes  the 
lesion,  but  its  exposure  to  impure  air,  the 
direct  introduction  of  septic  matters,  or 
haemorrhage  into  the  peritoneal  sac. 

{h)  Perforations  and  Ruptures. — In  addi- 
tion to  lesions  due  to  injury,  there  are  several 
other  kinds  of  perforation  and  rupture  which 
are  liable  to  give  rise  to  peritonitis.  These 
have  been  discussed  at  length  in  a  special 
article  {see  Perforations  and  Ruptures), 
and  it  will  suffice  to  mention  here,  that  acute 
peritonitis  may  follow  either  of  the  following 
forms  of  perforation  or  rupture :  (i.)  of  hol- 
low viscera,  with  escajje  of  their  contents, 
especially  the  stomach,  intestines,  appendix 
vermiformis,  gall-bladder,  or  urinary  blad- 
der ;  (ii.)  of  solid  organs  which  have  become 
so  softened  as  to  give  way ;  (iii.)  of  cystic  or 
other  localised  accumulations  of  serous  or 
other  fluids  ;  (iv.)  of  collections  of  pus  in  con- 
nexion with  any  structure  within  the  abdo- 
men, even  with  the  peritoneum  itself,  or  in 
the  abdominal  wall;  (v.)  of  an  aneurysm; 
(vi.)  of  a  dilated  receptaculum  chyli ;  (vii.)  of 
fluid  accumulations  within  the  chest,  which 
have  opened  through  the  diajjhragm  into  the 
abdomen,  such  as  empj'ema,  pulmonary 
abscess,  or  a  hydatid  cyst.  The  degree  and 
characters  of  the  peritonitis  depend  mainly 
on  the  materials  which  thus  gain  access  into 
the  peritoneal  sac,  whether  gaseous,  liquid, 
or  solid,  and  which  irritate  it  more  or  less 
accordmg  to  their  nature.  Urine  is  one  of 
the  most  virulent  of  such  materials ;  and 
unhealthy  pus  or  gangrenous  fragments  are 
also  highly  injurious. 
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(c)  Direct  irrilntion  of  the  peritoneum. — 
Tliis  is  a  coininon  source  of  peritonitis,  and 
the  irritation  may  bo  general,  atVectin^  more 
or  less  the  whole  peritoneum  ;  or  loccxl.  Thus 
it  is  prohahle  that  tjeneral  irritation  may  re- 
sult IVom  distension  of  the  peritoneal  sac  in 
extreme  cases  of  ascites;  and  certainly  from 
extensive  morbid  deposits,  such  as  cancer  or 
tubercle.  Loeal  irritation  may  be  excited  by 
uiauy  different  conditions,  including;  mere 
mechanical  pressiu-e  or  friction,  as  from  a 
niali>,'naut  or  other  tumour,  an  enlarged  can- 
cerous organ,  or  an  accuundation  in  the 
bowels ;  as  well  as  localised  intlammation, 
suppuration,  ulceration,  or  gangrene.  Avery 
severe  form  of  ])eritonitis  is  liable  to  be  set 
up  by  a  strangidated  hernia  or  certain  forms 
of  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  Even  chronic 
obstruction,  or  impaction  of  firces,  may  cause 
peritonitis,  but  then  this  is  preceded  by  ul- 
ceration and  perforation  of  the  bowel  above 
the  dithculty.  This  complication  may  also 
result  fi-om  the  spreading  of  putrid  inflam- 
mation in  typhoid  fever,  without  any  per- 
foration ;  and  it  has  occurred  in  tliis  disease 
in  connexion  with  an  idcerated  gall-bladder, 
or  a  suppurating  embolus  in  the  spleen.  It 
is  occasionally  associated  with  dysentery. 
Other  causes  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nexion are  a  sloughing  embolus  in  the  spleen, 
due  to  ulcerative  endocarditis,  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  tubercular 
glands,  typhlitis  and  perityphlitis,  associated 
with  lesions  of  the  appendix  vermiformis. 
In  some  instances  a  minute  and  careful 
search  has  to  be  made  for  the  source  of 
irritation  before  it  can  be  discovered ;  for 
instance,  it  may  be  merely  a  suppurating 
absorbent  gland,  deeply  situated.  Peritonitis 
thus  originating  may  be  limited,  or  may 
spread  imiversally,  this  depending  ver\-  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  irritant. 

{(l)  Extennion. — Besides  the  extension  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  from  a  local  irrita- 
tion, it  now  and  then  happens  that  pleurisy 
or  pericarditis,  especially  if  of  a  septic  nature, 
spreads  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  perito- 
neum, probably  by  means  of  the  system  of 
lymph-canals  existing  between  the  serous 
membranes  and  the  diaphragm.  Inflamma- 
tion may  also  pass  along  the  Fallopian  tubes 
directly  from  the  uterus  to  the  peritoneum. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  further  be  men- 
tioned that  infectious  emboli  in  branches  of 
the  abdominal  aorta  have  given  rise  to  peri- 
tonitis ;  and  this  disease  has  also  been  attri- 
buted to  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis,  extend- 
ing from  the  umbilical  and  spermatic 
veins. 

(c)  Seeondarij. — This  term  refers  to  cases 
of  peritonitis  originating  as  a  complication  or 
local  manifestation  of  some  general  condition. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  disease  usually 
results  from  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood — 
especially  when  it  contains  products  of  ex- 
cessive or  abnormal  tissue-change — as  in  low 


fevers,  certain  irritants,  or  infective  agents. 
Other  causes  may,  however,  assist  in  its 
development.  The  most  important  diseases 
in  which  secondary  peritonitis  occurs  are 
Bright's  disease,  usually  tubal  nepliritis,  oc- 
casionally the  gi-anular  kidney  ;  septicaemia 
and  pyiemia,  though  here  there  is  generally 
some  local  cause  to  account  for  it ;  erysipelas, 
sinall-pox,  glanders,  anthrax,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  this  class;  and  possibly  acute  rheu- 
matism and  gout.  Erysipelas  has  caused 
peritonitis  by  extending  through  the  abdo- 
minal wall.  It  has  also  been  said  to  follow 
scurvy  ;  but  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
scurvy  which  came  under  the  observation  of 
the  writer  peritonitis  never  occurred.  L'nder 
this  head  may  be  mentioned  cases  of  perito- 
nitis due  to  tlie  effects  of  sewer-gas,  of  which 
there  are  some  well-authenticated  cases. 

(/)  Idiopathic. — Occasionally  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis occur  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
of  the  recognised  causes.  These  have  been 
called  idiopathic,  and  have  been  attributed 
to  exposure  to  cold,  excessive  eating  or  drink- 
ing, and  various  other  causes  in  individual 
instances.  Their  reality,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 

((/)  Contagion. — Peritonitis  may  be  origi- 
nated by  contagion,  especially  when  of  the 
puerperal  variety,  and  it  may  thus  become 
epidemic. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  different  micro- 
organisms have  been  found  in  the  morbid 
products  of  peritonitis  ;  and  some  believe  that 
there  are  essential  differences  between  the 
various  forms  of  this  disease.  The  chief  or- 
ganisms which  have  been  met  with  are 
streptococcus  pyogenes,  staphylococois  pyo- 
genes aureus  or  albus,  bacterium  coli  com- 
mmie,  diplococcus  pneumonia;,  and  the 
amteba  coli  associated  with  dysentery. 

Peritonitis  in  Females.— A  few  special 
remarks  are  called  for  on  this  point.  Peri- 
tonitis is  much  more  common  in  females 
than  males,  on  account  of  the  relation  of  the 
peritoneum  to  the  uterus,  and  the  various 
conditions  connected  with  the  genital  organs 
and  functions  which  are  liable  to  affect  this 
structure.  The  following  are  the  principal 
causes  coming  under  this  head  to  which 
peritonitis  has  been  referred  :  (1)  the  uterine 
congestion  attending  menstruation,  aided  by 
the  effects  of  cold,  especially  if  this  should 
give  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  womb ;  (2) 
the  puerperal  state  and  its  accidents,  puer- 
peral peritonitis  being  a  most  important  form 
of  the  disease,  which  is  discussed  separately; 

(3)  premature  delivery,  and  especially  the 
use  of  instruments  in   procuring   abortion ; 

(4)  extra-uterine  fa-tation  ;  (5)  local  diseases, 
such  as  inflammation  of  the  womb  or  its 
lining  membrane,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
organ ;  ovaritis  or  sloughing  of  an  ovary ; 
uterine  or  ovarian  tumours ;  peri-uterine 
haematocele ;  and  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, or  ulceration  of  the  Fallopian  tubes; 
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(6)  gonorrhceal  inflammation  spreading  up-  ' 
wards  ;   and  (7)  injections  into  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus.      See  Pelvic  Peritonitis  ;  and 
Puerperal  Diseases. 

Predisposing. Causes. — In  addition  to  sex, 
age  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing 
cause  of  peritonitis.  It  is  very  rare  in  chil- 
dren, except  in  new-born  infants,  in  wliom  it 
occurs  comparatively  frequently,  either  from 
inflammation  or  gangrene  of  the  umbilicus, 
or  from  umbilical  hernia  ;  or  as  the  result  of 
infection  from  the  mother.  The  affection  is 
said  to  be  not  uncommon  in  the  fcetus, 
causing  its  death.  In  children  peritonitis  is 
usually  associated  with  the  acute  exantliemata 
or  with  pyemia,  even  sometimes  following 
vaccination  ;  but  it  may  also  be  due  to  tuber- 
cular disease  or  to  intussusception,  and  in 
very  rare  instances  has  been  traced  to  an  un- 
descended testis,  or  to  injury  in  administer- 
ing an  enema.  Peritonitis  is  predisposed  to 
by  previous  attacks ;  and,  it  is  said,  by 
accumulation  of  faeces,  and  habitual  exces- 
sive use  of  strong  purgatives.  Chronic 
Bright's  disease  may  be  regarded  as  a 
powerful  predisposing  as  well  as  an  exciting 
cause  of  the  complaint,  a  very  slight  irrita- 
tion readily  setting  it  up  when  this  affection 
is  present. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  patho- 
logical changes  in  peritonitis  present  much 
variety  under  different  circumstances,  as  re- 
gards their  nature,  progi'ess,  and  extent ;  and 
although  they  resemble  in  a  general  way 
tliose  observed  in  other  serous  inflamma- 
tions, they  exhibit  in  most  cases  distinguish- 
ing peculiarities  of  a  striking  kind. 

In  the  early  stage  increased  vascularisation 
is  always  noticed,  but  this  may  subside  at  a 
later  period,  or  be  obscured  by  the  inflamma- 
tory products.  There  is  capillary  injection 
more  or  less  diffused,  the  vessels  being  en- 
larged and  elongated.  This  is  often  very 
marked,  giving  rise  to  intense  redness,  fre- 
quently not  uniformly  distributed,  but  being 
especially  observed  where  coils  of  intestine 
touch  each  other,  and  at  the  starting-point 
of  the  inflammation  in  certain  cases.  The 
injection  is  also  said  to  be  in  many  cases 
especially  marked  along  two  longitudinal 
lines,  which  run  over  the  bowel,  at  a  little 
distance  from  one  another,  parallel  with  the 
attachment  of  the  mesentery.  Small  ex- 
travasations of  blood  are  not  uncommon, 
and  they  may  be  numerous. 

The  products  of  the  inflammatory  process 
are  very  variable,  as  regards  both  their 
nature  and  amount.  In  certain  cases  they 
consist  almost  entirely  of  a  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion or  of  organisable  lymph,  with  a  very  little 
serum,  often  more  or  less  tinged  with  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  contain- 
ing flakes  of  lymph — adhesive  peritonitis. 
The  lymph  is  of  a  yellowish-grey  colour,  and 
at  first  very  soft  and  easily  separable,  but 
afterwards   it   tends   to  become  firmer  and 


more  adherent.  It  is  deposited  as  a  film, 
which  is  added  to  until  by  degrees  it  may 
attain  considerable  thickness.  Usually  the 
exudation  forms  a  continuous  laj'er,  though 
of  unequal  thickness,  but  occasionally  it 
occurs  in  separate  patches.  It  mats  together 
loosely,  or  more  or  less  firmly,  the  coils  of 
intestines;  and  covers  the  solid  viscera, 
where  it  tends  to  attain  a  greater  thickness. 
The  subsequent  progress  of  tliis  form  of  peri- 
tonitis in  cases  of  recovery  is  towards 
organisation  of  the  lymph,  and  the  formation 
of  thickenings,  bands  of  adhesion,  and  agglu- 
tinations, which  may  lead  to  grave  con- 
sequences. 

In  a  small  proportion  of  cases  of  acute 
peritonitis  a  fluid  effusion  constitutes  the 
principal  morbid  product,  varying  in  quan- 
tity, and  it  may  become  so  abundant  as  to 
distend  the  peritoneum  to  an  extreme  de- 
gree. There  is  a  slight  deposit  of  fibrinous 
exudation.  The  effusion  may  be  mere  serum, 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  ascites ;  while 
ascites  may  excite  peritonitis,  and  thus  lead 
to  an  admixture  of  inflammatory  effusion. 
In  otiier  cases  the  fluid  is  sero-fibrinous, 
being  spontaneously  coagulable,  and  greenish- 
yellow,  or  turbid  or  milky ;  while  flakes  or 
larger  fragments  of  lymph  float  in  it.  In 
tliis  condition  there  is  often  much  fibrinous 
deposit.  If  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  adhesions 
will  subsequently  form. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis the  products  tend  to  be  of  a  lower 
type  than  those  thus  far  described.  The 
exudation  is  frequently  soft  and  non-organis- 
able,  or  sometimes  greasy  in  appearance  and 
to  the  touch  ;  not  uncommonly  it  is  greenish- 
yellow,  and  infiltrated  with  pus-cells.  The 
fluid  is  also  more  or  less  sero-piu'ulent  or 
actually  purulent.  It  may  be  thick,  laudable 
pus;  or  more  liquid  and  unliealthy-looking; 
or  discoloured,  and  more  or  less  offensive 
and  foul-smelling;  or  mixed  with  blood  in 
various  proportions,  especially  in  scurvy  and 
low  fevers.  Peritonitis  associated  with 
Bright's  disease  is  generally  suppurative. 
The  pus  accumulates  mainly  in  the  pelvis  as 
a  rule  ;  but  collections  of  it  are  also  found 
between  the  coils  of  intestine,  and  in  other 
parts,  pent  up  by  lymph  or  adhesions,  which 
look  like  abscesses,  and  may  be  of  some  size. 
These  collections  sometimes  give  way,  and 
thus  set  up  general  peritonitis.  In  excep- 
tional cases  purulent  peritonitis  becomes 
chronic,  and  accumulations  of  pus  burst  ex- 
ternally or  into  the  intestines.  In  rare 
instances  a  gelatinous  or  colloid  material 
constitutes  the  effusion  in  peritonitis. 

With  regard  to  obvious  changes  presented 
by  the  peritoneum  and  sub-peritoneal  tissue, 
there  may  be  none  when  the  lymph  is  sepa- 
rated, the  peritoneal  surface  being  normal. 
In  other  cases  it  is  dull,  lustreless,  swollen, 
and  softened,  while  there  is  sub-serous 
cedema,  so  that  the  serous  covering  can  be 
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easily  ti^i""  ofT  from  tho  orKsuis.  When  the 
itilliimiufttion  tends  towards  siiiipuratioii, 
the  inembnine  is  more  lustrous  tluui  iiormiil. 
Occasionally  the  structures  are  inliltnited 
with  actual  pus  ;  and  utidor  certain  circum- 
stances localised  {gangrene  occurs  at  one  or 
more  spots. 

The  microscopic  changes  and  appearances 
differ  in  the  several  conditions  indicated,  but 
it  must  sutlice  to  state  that  they  are  similar 
to  those  observed  in  other  forms  of  serous 
intlaunnation,  namely,  transudation  from 
the  vessels ;  migration  of  corpuscles ;  sepa- 
ration of,  changes  in,  and  proliferation  of  the 
endothelial  cells;  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  ;  and  the  formation 
of  vascular  granulations.  The  proportion  of 
cells,  and  their  vitality,  differ  very  nnich  in 
the  several  kinds  of  exudation.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  formation  of  adhe- 
sions and  allied  conditions  are  also  like  those 
noticed  in  other  serous  membranes.  See 
Serous  Mkmbkaxes,  Diseases  of. 

In  certain  forms  of  acute  peritonitis  foreign 
materials  of  different  kinds  are  found  in  the 
peritoneal  sac.  Fcetid  gas  may  be  present, 
either  from  decomposition  of  inflammatory 
products,  from  transudation  through  the 
intestinal  walls,  or  from  perforation.  The 
last-mentioned  cause  also  accomits  for  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies,  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  or  intestine,  worms,  bile,  gall- 
stones, urine,  and  other  materials  which  may 
have  set  up  the  peritonitis. 

The  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  are 
often  found  more  or  less  softened,  pale,  and 
degenerated  in  severe  cases  of  peritonitis. 
The  intestines  are  almost  alwaj-s  distended 
with  gas,  in  some  cases  to  an  extreme 
degree,  so  that  they  protrude  when  the 
abdomen  is  opened.  Their  walls  are  infil- 
trated, ocdematous,  and  softened ;  and  the 
mucous  layer  can  be  readily  separated.  The 
stomach  is  usually  small  and  more  or  less 
contracted,  being  covered  by  the  intestines. 
The  liver  and  spleen  are  often  pale,  or 
discoloured  to  a  slight  depth. 

The  morbid  appearances  in  acute  perito- 
nitis may  be  more  or  less  general  or  diffuse, 
the  whole  extent  of  the  membrane,  however, 
being  rarely  involved ;  or  local  or  circum- 
scribed, the  latter  variety  being  due  to  some 
local  irritation,  and  not  sjireading,  either 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  or 
because  it  is  prevented  by  adhesions.  It  is 
believed  that  the  omentum  often  checks  the 
progress  of  the  inflarmnation  from  below 
upwards.  Local  peritonitis  may  lead  either 
to  a  local  formation  of  lymph,  as  over  the 
liver  or  some  other  organ ;  or  to  a  circum- 
scribe.l  collection  of  pus,  which  becomes 
practically  an  abscess,  and  may  burst  in 
V!\rious  directions  according  to  its  seat. 
Abscesses  may  thus  form  in  the  pelvis,  iliac 
fossa,  sac  of  the  lesser  omentum,  either  of 
the  hypochondriac  regions, "  the  subphrenic 
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region,  or  in  other  parts.  Gas  is  sometimes 
mixed  with  pus  in  these  cases.  Certain 
local  varieties  of  peritonitis  have  received 
special  names,  such  as  pelvic,  parietal, 
omental,  hepatic,  nephritic,  and  vesical. 
Most  cases  of  perityphlitis  are  also  now 
looked  upon  as  a  form  of  local  peritonitis. 
See  Pelvic  Peritonitis;  and  Perityphlitis. 

It  must  bo  remarked  that  special  care  is 
required  in  making  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  as  in  many 
forms  of  the  disease  the  products  are  ex- 
tremely virulent,  and  cause  dangerous  or  fatal 
septiciemia  if  introduced  into  the  system 
even  in  the  smallest  quantity.  Moreover, 
in  some  forms  infection  is  very  liable  to  be 
conveyed  to  other  persons,  and  extreme  pre- 
cautions, even  to  the  extent  of  avoiding  all 
connnunication,  are  demanded  in  this  matter 
in  dealing  with  women  in  the  puerperal  state. 

Symptoms. — The  fact  must  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  the  outset  that  the  clinical  his- 
tory of  acute  peritonitis  varies  considerably 
in  different  cases,  according  to  its  immediate 
cause,  the  condition  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated, its  seat  and  extent,  the  course  which 
the  intlammatiou  takes,  the  products  which 
it  originates,  and  other  eircmustances.  So 
far  as  the  peritonitis  is  concerned,  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  anticipated  are  local  and 
general.  The  local  phenomena  are  due  to  the 
inflammator\' process  itself;  to  its  products  ; 
and  to  its  direct  effects  upon  abdominal 
organs  and  structures,  esjiecially  upon  mus- 
cular tissues,  which  it  first  irritates  and  then 
paralyses.  They  may  be  further  subdivided 
into  abdominal  and  thoracic.  The  general 
symptoms  are  either  of  a  febrile  character ; 
or  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  septic 
matters  formed  in  the  peritoneum ;  or  are 
indicative  of  collapse.  It  will  be  expedient, 
in  further  discussing  this  subject,  to  indicate 
first  the  usual  clinical  course  and  phenomena 
of  acute  peritonitis ;  and  then  to  point  out 
the  more  important  clinical  varieties  of  tho 
disease. 

The  invasion  is  usually  distinct,  being  in- 
dicated by  shivering  or  actual  rigors,  which 
may  be  repeated  several  times.  If  the  peri- 
tonitis is  due  to  perforation,  however,  the 
phenomena  attending  this  lesion  constitute 
tho  initial  symptoms,  but  even  here  rigors 
not  uncommonly  occur  subsequently.  The 
local  and  general  symptoms  characteristic  of 
I)eritonitis  speedily  supervene. 

Local  s  ij  tup  to  ms. —ruin  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  striking  symptoms  of  acute 
peritonitis,  and  it  comes  on  very  speedily,  or 
in  certain  cases  may  even  precede  the  rigors. 
It  depends  directly  on  the  inflamed  condition 
of  the  peritoneum.  As  a  rule,  it  commences 
locally,  especially  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  but  it  rapidly  spreads  more  or 
less  extensively,  being  often  felt  over  the 
whole  abdomen,  though  not  uncommonly 
more  marked  in  one  or  more  spots,  such  as 
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those  from  which  the  mflammation  started, 
and  also  in  the  nmbihcal  region.  The  pain  is 
usually  exceedingly  severe  and  intense,  and 
may  be  excruciating  or  agonising,  as  evi- 
denced in  the  expression  of  the  patient's 
face.  In  character  it  is  variously  described 
as  hot,  burning,  cutting,  boring,  shooting, 
darting,  and  so  on.  From  time  to  time  ex- 
acerbations are  liable  to  occur,  owing  to 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  intestines  dis- 
turbing the  inflamed  structures.  Any  move- 
ment of  the  body  increases  the  suffering,  so 
that  the  patient  instinctively  keeps  the  trunk 
at  rest,  and  assumes  a  characteristic  posture, 
in  order  to  relieve  all  abdominal  tension, 
namely,  lying  on  the  back,  with  the  thighs  and 
knees  flexed  and  the  legs  drawn  well  up. 
Moreover,  abdominal  respiration  is  restrained 
or  entirely  checked,  as  the  necessary  move- 
ments increase  the  pain ;  which  is  also  aggra- 
vated by  any  such  disturbance  as  the  act  of 
coughing,  vomiting,  or  defsecation  produces. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  the  most  exquisite 
tenderness,  so  that  the  patient  dreads  any 
objective  examination,  and  cannot  bear  the 
least  touch,  though  deeper  pressure  is  still 
more  unendurable.  In  some  cases  even 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

Prominent  symptoms  occur  in  connexion 
with  the  alimentary  canal.  The  appetite  is 
completely  lost,  but  there  is  intense  thirst. 
The  tongue  is  fiurred,  and  often  presents  a 
))eculiar  appearance,  being  very  small,  red, 
and  irritable-looking,  while  it  soon  tends 
towards  dryness.  The  taste  is  affected,  and 
becomes  bitter  or  otherwise  disagreeable,  or 
even  disgusting.  The  breath  is  also  offen- 
sive. Nausea  and  vomiting  are  usually 
urgent  symptoms,  and,  as  a  rule,  set  in  very 
early.  Vomiting  occurs  when  anything  what- 
ever is  taken,  or  even  spontaneously  ;  while 
there  is  often  a  constant  feeling  of  sickness. 
At  first  the  vomited  matters  consist  of  mucus 
and  altered  food ;  subsequently  they  present 
a  grass-green  appearance ;  or  imder  certain 
circumstances  may  become  faeculent,  quite 
apart  from  intestinal  obstruction.  Gaseous 
eructations  are  also  common.  Constipation  is 
the  rule  in  acute  peritonitis,  though  it  can  be 
overcome  by  medicines  or  enemata  ;  but  ex- 
ceptionally diarrhcea  occurs,  and  Dr.  Fordyce 
Barker  affirmed  that  this  symptom  is 
more  frequent  in  puerperal  peritonitis.  At 
first  the  intestinal  walls  are  more  or  less 
spasmodically  contracted,  but  thej^  soon 
become  paralysed,  so  that  they  are  distended 
to  a  variable  degree  with  gas,  and  this  fre- 
quently culminates  in  extreme  tympanites 
or  meteorism.  During  the  development  of 
this  symptom,  irregular  and  inefficient  peri- 
staltic movements  of  the  bowel  often  occur, 
or  certain  parts  are  more  distended  than 
others ;  and  these  conditions  may  be  seen  or 
felt,  while  they  give  rise  to  audible  rumbling 
or  gurgling  sounds  or  borborygmi,  and  aggra- 


vate the  pain.  The  rapidity  of  the  distension 
of  the  abdomen  will  depend  much  upon  the 
previous  condition  of  the  abdominal  walls, 
as  to  whether  they  are  firm  or  lax  and 
yielding ;  and  upon  the  rapidity  with  which 
their  muscles  become  paralysed. 

The  only  other  notable  local  symptoms  in 
the  abdomen  are  referable  to  the  urinary 
organs.  The  urine  not  only  presents  febrile 
characters,  but  is  usually  markedly  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  and  may  even  be  sup- 
pressed. What  is  passed  is  often  hot  and 
scalding.  Micturition  may  at  first  be  very 
frequent,  on  account  of  irritation  of  the 
bladder ;  subsequently  retention  is  liable  to 
occur,  owing  to  paralysis  of  this  organ.  The 
urine  is  not  uncommonly  albuminous. 

Jaundice  is  now  and  then  observed  in 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  is  probably 
due  to  some  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct. 

The  thoracic  symptoms  which  may  result 
from  the  local  efl'ects  of  acute  peritonitis  are 
hiccough,  which  is  in  many  instances  very 
distressing;  the  form  of  dyspnnea  in  which 
the  respirations  are  very  hurried — reaching 
40,  50,  60,  or  more,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
shallow,  superficial,  and  upper  costal ;  some- 
times cough,  although  the  patient  makes 
every  effort  to  suppress  it ;  and  cardiac  dis- 
turbance, the  action  of  the  heart  becoming 
very  rapid.  The  disorder  of  tlie  respiratory 
and  circulating  fimctions  is  partly  due  to  the 
general  condition,  but  they  are  also  locally 
influenced  by  the  pain  accompanying  peri- 
tonitis ;  by  its  direct  efl'ects  upon  the  dia- 
phragm ;  and  by  the  mechanical  conse- 
quences of  gaseous  or  fluid  acciimulations 
iipon  the  diaphragm  and  thoracic  contents. 
Moreover,  morbid  conditions  within  the 
chest  may  be  associated  with  jieritonitis, 
such  as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or  pericarditis. 

Physical  Signs. — The  conditions  resulting 
from  peritonitis  give  rise  to  certain  physical 
signs,  which  need  to  be  briefly  indicated. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  disease 
physical  examination  ought  invariably  to  be 
practised  most  gently  and  cautiously.  The 
causes  of  the  abnormal  physical  signs  are  the 
pain ;  the  distension  and  disordered  move- 
ments of  the  intestines ;  and  the  presence  of 
inflammatory  products  or  of  other  materials 
in  tlie  peritoneal  cavity.  They  may  be  thus 
summarised :  (1)  The  abdomen  at  an  early 
period  of  the  case  may  be  slightly  depressed, 
owing  to  tension  of  the  muscles ;  but  it 
speedily  becomes  more  or  less  enlarged,  and 
often  attains  a  great  size,  the  skin  being 
stretched,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  chest 
also  distended.  Generally  the  enlargement 
is  quite  symmetrical,  but  not  always.  A 
transverse  groove  is  sometimes  visible,  pass- 
ing across  the  epigastrium.  In  very  mus- 
cular individuals  the  abdomen  may  be  but 
little  enlai'ged  in  peritonitis.  (2)  There  is 
marked  absence  of  diaphi-agmatic  respiratory 
movements,  and  these  movements  as  a  whole 
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nre  restricted.  The  lower  intercostal  spaces 
do  not  lull  in  during,'  inspiration.  Very  rarely 
a  friction-frcniitus  may  be  felt  over  some  part 
of  the  abdomen  if  a  full  breath  can  be  taken. 
(JO  Intestinal  movements  are  often  seen  or 
felt  for  a  time.  (4)  Palpation  reveals  that 
tlie  abdomen  is  smooth  and  rej^ilar ;  at  first 
the  recti  and  other  nuiscles  are  felt  to  be- 
come instmctively  contracted  and  ri<];id 
when  palpation  is  practised,  and  the  semi- 
lunar and  transverse  niarkinss  may  even 
be  plainly  visible  ;  subsecpiently  the  sensa- 
tion is  usually  that  of  more  or  less  tym- 
panitic or  drum-like  tension.  There  are 
exceptional  cases  in  whicii  it  is  that  of  a 
Huid  accumulation.  (5)  Percussion  usually 
yields  cliietly  a  more  or  less  tymi)anitic 
sound,  thou<;h  not  necessarily  uniform  in 
tone  and  pitch  over  the  entn-e  abdomen.  If 
the  tympanites  is  extreme  the  sound  becomes 
muttled  and  toneless.  The  hepatic  dulness 
and  splenic  dulness  are  diminished  or  com- 
l)letely  annulled,  even  though  there  be  no  gas 
in  the  peritoneum  itself.  A  small  quantity 
of  fluid  cannot  lie  detected,  or  only  by  careful 
examination  in  certain  postiu'es  (see  Ascites), 
and  it  IS  usually  hardly  worth  while  in  cases 
of  peritonitis  to  disturb  the  patient  for  this 
purpose.  Generally  the  dulness  due  to  Huid 
can  be  elicited  in  dependent  parts  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  being  as  a  rule  distinctly 
movable  with  change  of  posture.  It  is  said 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
dulness  and  tympanitic  sound  is  found  to  be 
zigzag  when  carefully  percussed  out,  owing 
to  the  fluid  getting  in  between  the  loops  of 
intestine.  In  exceptional  cases  of  acute 
peritonitis  the  dulness  of  fluid  is  tlie 
main  percussion-sound  noticed,  or  there 
may  be  limited  areas  of  dulness,  due  to  local 
collections.  Fluctuation  will  be  present 
where  there  is  fluid,  but  it  is  not  a  very 
reliable  sign  in  acute  peritonitis.  (G)  Aus- 
cultation, as  a  rule,  merely  reveals,  if  any- 
thing, sounds  of  the  movements  of  flatus  in 
the  stomach  and  intestine ;  or  succussion- 
sounds,  due  to  the  sliaking  up  of  fluid  and 
gas  in  these  organs.  Friction-sound  is  for 
several  reasons  a  rare  phenomenon,  but  may 
occasionally  be  heard  over  some  spot  if  the 
patient  can  be  made  to  breathe  suthciently 
deeply,  mainly  over  a  solid  organ,  and 
especially  the  liver.  (7)  Examination  of  the 
chest  often  reveals  more  or  less  compression 
of  the  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  ;  and  displace- 
ment of  the  heart  upwards  and  towards  the 
left. 

General  si/mptoms.  —  Pyrexia  usually 
sets  in  speedily  in  acute  peritonitis,  but  in 
certain  cases  there  is  no  rise  of  temperature 
throughout.  \Vhile  presenting  considerable 
difTerences,  as  a  rule  the  temperature  rises 
markedly  at  an  early  period  -  it  may  be  to 
104  or  10d° — and  continues  high  for  a  time, 
though  generally  with  remissions,  having, 
however,  no  regular  course.     There  are  the 


Usual  accompaniments  of  fever;  and  the 
urinfi  is  markedly  febrile,  being  concentrated, 
high-coloured,  and  depositing  urates  abun- 
dantly. The  pulse  becomes  very  frequent, 
reaching  I'M,  140,  or  even  100  ;  it  is  also 
small,  sharp,  and  often  peculiarly  hard, 
■wiry,  or  thready.  The  increased  rapidity  of 
breathing  is  partly  due  to  pyrexia.     It  must 

j  be  noted  that  elevation  of  temperature  is 
not  always  present,  even  in  suppurative 
peritonitis.  The  patient  soon  presents  an 
aspect  of  serious  constitutional  disturbance  ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  one  of  pain  and 

'\  grave  anxiety,  and  the  featiu-es  appear 
sunken,  pinched,  and  withered.  There  is 
much  debility  or  actual  prostration,  while  at 
the  same  time   the  jjaiient  is  generally  un- 

j  easy  and  restless,  tossing  the  arms  about, 
but  keeping  the  trunk  motionless.  A  more 
or  less  cj'anotic  appearance  may  be  evident. 
There  are  usually  no  prominent  nervous 
symptoms  at  first,  except,  perhaps,  headache 
and  sleeplessness.  The  intellect  generally 
remains  clear  to  the  last,  and  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  su])ervention  of  peritonitis 
rouses  a  patient  whose  consciousness  has 
been  previously  more  or  less  blunted.  In 
exceptional  cases  delirium  and  a  tendency  to 
stupor  are  early  symptoms.  The  further 
progress  of  the  general  symptoms  will  be 
indicated  under  the  following  heading. 

Course  and  Tehminations.  — The  large 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  ter- 
minate fatally,  and  usually  within  a  few  days, 
the  progress  being  rapid.  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  patient  may  feel  better,  and 
that  the  pain  often  diminishes  or  even  subsides, 
sometimes  suddenly,  while  the  general  con- 
dition is  becoming  progressively  worse.  The 
tympanites  may  also  become  less,  or  dis- 
appear. Sometimes  before  the  close  an 
abundance  of  dark,  blood-stained  fluid  is 
discharged  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
without  any  effort.  Death  maj'  occur  while 
the  pyrexia  is  still  high  ;  but  usually  the 
phenomena  observed  become  those  of 
collapse,  combined  with  signs  of  impaired 
respiration  and  stagnant  circulation.  The 
patient  is  greatly  prostrated.  The  counte- 
nance assumes  more  and  more  the  aspect  of 
collapse,  the  eyeballs  appearing  sunken  and 
surrounded  with  dark  areola',  the  cheeks 
hollow,  and  the  features  markedly  pinched, 
with  blueness  of  the  lips ;  the  expression  is 
that  of  extreme  watchfulness  and  anxiety. 
The  temperature  falls,  and  often  becomes 
subnormal ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  and 
the  skin  is  covered  with  clammy  sweats, 
while  the  prominent  parts  are  peculiarly 
cold  and  blue.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely 
rapid ;  feeble,  sometimes  to  complete  ex- 
tinction ;  and  irregular.  The  respirations 
are  very  hiurried  and  shallow  ;  and  the  voice 
is  weak  or  lost.  As  already  stated,  the  mind 
generally  remains  clear  to  the  last ;  but  in 
certain  cases  the  mental  faculties  are  some- 
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what  obscured  towards  the  close,  and  delirium 
of  a  low  tj'pe  occurs ;  occasionally  a  coma- 
tose condition  supervenes.  In  some  in- 
stances the  symptoms  become  those  of  the 
'  typhoid  state.'   ' 

Aciite  peritonitis  occasionally  subsides 
into  a  chronic  condition,  in  which  localised 
accumulations  of  fluid  remain,  and  the 
patient  lingers  on,  the  temperature  continu- 
ing elevated,  but  presenting  irregularities. 
Different  events  may  then  occur,  such  as  burst- 
ing of  fluid-collections  in  various  directions, 
the  supervention  of  septicaemia  or  pyaemia, 
or  general  wasting  and  ana?mia,  death  ulti- 
mately taking  place  after  a  variable  interval. 

Recovery  ensues  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases,  where  the  inflammation  has  not  been 
extensive,  and  where  its  products  are  either 
fibrinous  or  sero-fibrinous.  Improvement 
is  indicated  by  a  concomitant  diminution  of 
the  abdominal  symptoms ;  restoration  of  the 
action  of  the  bowels  ;  sometimes  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine ;  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  aspect  and  expression  of  the 
patient ;  increased  fulness  and  force  of  the 
pulse,  and  diminution  of  its  frequency;  a 
gradual  fall  of  temperature ;  restoration  of 
sleep  ;  and  sometimes  the  occurrence  of 
perspu-ation.  It  is  said  that  occasionally  a 
crisis,  with  critical  discharges,  occurs,  but 
this  is  quite  exceptional,  the  decline  of 
temperature  being  usually  by  lysis.  After 
immediate  recovery  from  acute  peritonitis 
the  effects  of  adhesions  may  prove  serious. 

Clinical  Varieties. — It  wiU  only  be 
practicable  to  indicate  here  some  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  clinical  variations  pre- 
sented by  cases  of  acute  peritonitis.  Two 
special  forms  are  described  in  separate 
articles.  See  Puerperal  Diseases  ;  and 
Pelvic  Peritonitis. 

(a)  Peritonitis  from  Intestinal  Ob- 
struction.— Here  the  symptoms  of  the 
obstruction  are  the  most  prominent,  and 
the  peritonitis  only  modifies  them,  while  it 
helps  to  hasten  the  fatal  issue,  which  is 
mainly  due  to  the  intestinal  condition.  It  is 
in  these  cases  that  the  movements  of  the 
bowels  are  most  evident,  and  the  meteorism 
is  extreme.  The  temperature  may  continue 
normal  or  even  subnormal  throughout.  The 
course  is  usually  very  rapid. 

(h)  Perforative. — When  general,  this  is 
an  intense  and  very  fatal  form  of  peritonitis, 
wliich  usually  runs  its  course  very  speedily, 
especially  if  highly  irritating  materials  gain 
access  into  the  peritoneum.  Usually  it  is 
distinctly  preceded  by  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  the  perforation ;  or  some 
condition  is  present  in  which  a  perforation 
may  be  anticipated.  Therefore,  if  rigors 
occur,  they  in  most  cases  follow  a  sudden 
local  pain,  which  spreads  rapidly  over  the 
abdomen.  The  local  symptoms  are  extremely 
marked,  and  the  vomiting  is  likely  to  be 
most  violent,  except,  it  is  said,  in  those  cases 


where  the  stomach  itself  is  the  seat  of  a 
large  perforation.  Moreover,  there  may  be 
signs  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  {see  3. 
Peritoneum.  Gas  in).  The  symptoms  of  eel- 
lapse  are  evident  from  the  first,  and,  as  a 
rule,  quickly  increase.  Tlie  temperature  is 
often  below  the  normal,  but  there  may  be 
more  or  less  febrile  reaction.  Should  the 
perforation  take  place  into  a  limited  portion 
of  the  peritoneum,  the  symptoms  are  corre- 
spondingly limited  and  less  severe. 

(c)  Adynamic  or  Typhoid. — Cases  of 
peritonitis  maj'  be  thus  grouped  which 
exhibit  a  disposition  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  adynamic  or  typhoid  symptoms. 
Tliese  may  depend  upon  the  condition  with 
which  the  peritonitis  is  associated ;  or  upon 
septicaemia  or  pyaemia,  arising  from  the 
absorption  of  inflammatory  products  from 
the  peritonetim.  In  some  of  these  cases  the 
local  symptoms  are  not  so  evident,  and  may 
be  quite  latent. 

(5)  Latent. — This  term  imi^lies  that  the 
characteristic  s3'mptoms  of  peritonitis  are 
either  altogetlier  absent,  or  so  indefinite  as 
to  be  practically  valueless  for  diagnostic 
purposes.  Such  an  event  may  happen  in 
cases  belonging  to  the  adynamic  group, 
where  the  patient's  consciousness  is  so 
impaired  that  he  cannot  feel  jiaiu ;  but  even 
then  pressure  over  the  abdomen  may  bring 
out  indications  of  tenderness,  if  carefully 
watched  for.  In  latent  peritonitis  the  fluid 
is  generally  pure  pus.  For  some  latent  cases 
of  acute  peritonitis,  of  which  tine  writer  has 
seen  a  striking  instance,  no  explanation  can 
be  given.  Tliey  appear  to  be  frequent  in 
Bright's  disease. 

(e)  Infantile. — This  has  been  described 
as  a  variety  of  peritonitis.  In  young  infants 
pain  and  tenderness  in  this  disease  are  indi- 
cated by  the  expression,  and  by  a  short  cry 
or  whine.  They  do  not  cry  loudly,  on 
account  of  the  pain  thus  caused.  Tlie  abdo- 
men is  greatly  distended  with  flatus.  Vomit- 
ing is  less  common  in  children  than  in 
adults.  Pyrexia  is  usually  considerable  at 
an  early  period  ;  and  the  pulse  becomes  ex- 
tremely frequent,  even  uncountable.  Occa- 
sionally convulsions  occur.  The  course  is 
very  rapid  in  young  children  as  a  rule. 

(/)  Local  or  Circumscribed. — Cases 
of  localised  peritonitis  belong  practically  to 
two  groups.  The  first  includes  those  in 
which  there  is  a  limited  fibrinous  exudation 
— a  dry  peritonitis  — set  up  by  some  local 
irritation,  especially  in  connexion  with  one 
of  the  solid  organs,  such  as  a  cancerous  liver, 
or  with  a  tumour.  Such  a  condition  is  only 
indicated  by  a  correspondingly  localised  pain 
and  tenderness  ;  with  perhaps  friction-fremi- 
tus  and  sound,  elicited  during  the  respiratory 
movements.  The  other  local  as  well  as  the 
general  symptoms  of  peritonitis  are  absent, 
and  the  constitution  frequently  does  not 
appear  to  suffer  in  the  least.    In  the  second 
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proup  a  limited  effusion  occurs,  wliich  be- 
comes purulent ;  or  tliere  niay  bo  several 
such  etVusions.  Here  the  symptoms  are 
more  severe,  but  the  pain  and  tenderness 
are  still  circumscribed,  and  in  time  external 
objective  signs  often  ap[)ear  in  the  corre- 
sponding; region  of  the  abdomen,  such  as 
limited  fulness,  a  feeling  of  firmness  followed 
by  elasticity  or  fluctuation,  redness  of  the 
skin,  and  dulness  on  percussion.  The  more 
characteristic  abdominal  symptoms  of  acute 
peritonitis  are  eitlier  absent,  or  much  less 
prominent  than  usual.  The  general  sjmp- 
toms,  ho\ve\  er,  arc  freciuently  very  marked, 
but  they  are  merely  of  a  febrile  character, 
preceded  in  many  cases  by  rigors.  Tlie  sub- 
sequent progress  of  the  symptoms  will  de- 
pend upon  the  course  of  events.  Thus, 
general  peritonitis  may  be  set  up ;  the  ac- 
cumulation may  burst  externally  ;  a  commu- 
nication may  be  formed  with  some  internal 
hollow  organ,  especially  the  intestine,  when 
gas  finds  its  waj'  into  the  space,  giving  rise 
to  a  limited  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion, 
and  the  Huid  is  evacuated  by  the  bowel ; 
pyemia  may  occur  ;  or  the  condition  may 
become  more  or  less  chronic,  and  tlio  fluid 
is  ultimately  evacuated  in  some  direction 
or  otiier,  or  undergoes  a  caseous  change,  or 
is  absorbed,  a  cure  resulting,  with  the  for- 
mation of  fibrous  thickening  and  adhesions. 
Any  organ  in  the  vicinity  of  localised  peri- 
tonitis is  likely  to  bo  disturbed  in  its  func- 
tions ;  and  the  accumulation  of  inflannuatory 
products  may  physically  interfere  with 
neighbouring  structures.  Inflannnation  of 
the  great  omcntiun  is  attended  with  very 
marked  superficial  pain  and  tenderness. 

in)  Complicated.— Clinical  varieties  of 
peritonitis  nt)t  unconunouly  result  from  its 
associated  conditions.  Thus  it  may  be  modi- 
fied by  some  disease  to  which  it  is  secon- 
dary, such  as  typhoid  fever  or  pyaemia ;  or 
it  is  accompanied  by  some  other  affection, 
such  as  muco-enteritis,  pleurisy,  or  peri- 
carditis; or  the  peritonitis  gives  rise  to 
secondary  lesions,  which  modify  the  clinical 
bistorj'  of  particular  cases. 

Diagnosis. — In  well-marked  cases  the 
diagnosis  of  acute  peritonitis  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  as  evidenced  by  the  cause  of  the 
disease ;  its  mode  of  onset ;  the  severity  and 
character  of  the  local  symptoms;  the  physi- 
cal signs;  the  nature  and  gi-avity  of  the 
general  symptoms ;  and  the  rapid  progi-ess 
of  the  case.  Jlore  or  less  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  when  the  peritonitis  is  asso- 
ciated with  certain  other  conditions  in  the 
abdomen,  modifying  its  symptoms  ;  when  it 
is  obscured  by  the  general  state  of  the 
patient;  when  its  symptoms  are  quite 
latent ;  or  when  the  disease  is  local.  In 
some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish positivelj-  between  mere  ascites  and 
inflannuatory  etTusion.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  bear  in  mind  the  conditions  in  which 


latent  jieritonitis  is  liable  to  occur,  especially 
Bright's  disease.  It  may  happen  that  the 
diagnosis  of  peritonitis  is  clear  enough,  but 
that  its  cause  cannot  bo  discovered,  or  only 
after  very  thorough  investigation. 

There  are  certain  affections  which  must 
be  remembered  as  being  liable  to  simulate, 
and  to  be  mistaken  for,  acute  peritonitis. 
(1)  The  writer  has  seen  cases  of  extreme 
tympanites,  accompanied  with  pain,  in 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  low  febrile  diseases, 
sucli  as  erysipelas,  very  mucii  resembling 
some  forms  of  peritonitis.  (2)  Painful  con- 
ditions of  the  abdominal  wall  uiaj"  prove 
troublesome,  namely,  muscular  rheumatism, 
localised  inflammation,  and  cutaneous  hyper- 
a'sthesia.  Here,  howexcr,  although  there  is 
superficial  and  usually  diffused  pain,  with 
marked  tenderness,  which  may  be  extreme, 
there  are  none  of  the  grave  abdominal  and 
general  s^'mptoms  observed  in  peritonitis, 
with  the  peculiar  pulse  and  other  charac- 
teristic phenomena.  In  connexion  with 
hysteria  intense  hyperu'stliesia  of  the  abdo- 
men is  occasionally  met  with,  with  more  or 
less  distension,  sickness,  and  constipation, 
and  even  apparently  severe  constitutional 
disturbance,  a  combmation  of  symptoms 
which  may  closely  simulate  peritonitis.  Due 
care  should,  however,  prevent  any  mistake 
in  diagnosis,  for  tlie  patient  is  generally  ob- 
viously hysterical ;  no  cause  of  peritonitis 
can  be  discovered  ;  the  hyperaesthesia  is  very 
superficial,  and  pressure  can  be  borne  if  the 
patient's  attention  is  taken  off;  while  the 
general  sj-mptoms  are  not  really  those  of 
peritonitis,  and  there  is  little  or  no  pyrexia. 
(3)  Painful  afTections  within  the  abdomen 
have  to  be  distinguished  from  peritonitis. 
These  compi'ise  cramp  in  the  stomach;  intes- 
tinal colic,  including  that  due  to  lead ;  the 
passage  of  hepatic  or  renal  calculi ;  painful 
affections  connected  with  tiie  female  genera- 
tive organs ;  and  perhaps  neuralgia  implicat- 
ing certain  abdominal  viscera.  In  manj'  of 
these  cases  the  pain  is  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  frequent  pulse,  and  considerable 
general  disturbance,  tending  more  or  less 
towards  coUapse.  The  history  of  the  case, 
and  the  investigation  of  its  causes  ;  with  the 
mode  of  onset  and  progress  of  the  symptoms, 
as  well  as  their  precise  character,  ought  as  a 
rule  to  render  the  diagnosis  at  once  evident. 
Moreover,  the  colicky  and  neuralgic  pains 
are  usuallj'  relieved  by  pressure.  Doubtful 
cases  must  be  watched,  when  any  difficulty 
will  probably  soon  be  cleared  up.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  some  of  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  maj-  set  up  local  intiamma- 
tion,  and  even  peritonitis,  and  thus  the  diagno- 
sis will  be  rendered  more  obscure.  (4)  Certain 
objective  morbid  conditions  witliin  the  abdo- 
men must  also  be  alluded  to  in  relation  to 
the  diagnosis  of  peritonitis.  It  may  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  this  com- 
plaint   and   the   graver   forms    of   enteritis, 
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especially  that  resulting  from  intestinal  ob- 
struction, but  the  diagnosis  is  not  of  prac- 
tical moment,  and  the  two  diseases  are 
usually  combined  sooner  or  later.  The  posi- 
tive diagnosis  of  peritonitis  in  some  cases  of 
perforation  may  also  be  impracticable.  In 
certain  local  forms  of  inflammation  involving 
the  cellular  tissue,  such  as  perinepliritis  and 
perityphlitis,  it  cannot  be  certainly  known 
whether  the  peritoneum  is  involved  or  not ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  neighboixring 
portion  of  the  membrane  is  very  soon  impli- 
cated, and  the  peritonitis  may  become 
general.  Possibly  circumstances  might  arise 
under  which  accumulations  of  fluid,  such  as 
au  ovarian  cyst,  a  hydatid  tumour,  or  a  dis- 
tended bladder,  might  simulate  peritonitis 
with  effusion,  but  there  rarely  ought  to  be 
any  real  dithculty  in  these  cases.  These  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  other  tumours,  niay,  how- 
ever, set  up  peritonitis.  A  sudden  severe 
pain  due  to  the  rupture  of  an  obscure  aneur- 
ysm in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  may  be  mis- 
taken for  perforation  and  subsequent  peri- 
tonitis. (5)  It  must  be  mentioned  that  at 
first  acute  pleurisy  or  pneumonia  may 
simulate  peritonitis,  the  pain  present  in  these 
diseases  being  referred  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  or  even  to  a  more  extensive 
area,  and  being  accompanied  with  tender- 
ness. In  some  of  these  cases,  however,  the 
peritoneum  itself  may  be  locally  inflamed. 

Prognosis. — Acute  peritonitis  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  disease,  and  in  many 
cases  the  prognosis  is  extremely  grave,  or 
even  hopeless.  Moreover,  its  progress,  when 
general,  is  usually  very  rapid,  so  that  the 
patient  may  die  within  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eiglit  hours,  and  generally  succtimbs  within 
a  week.  Death  may  occur,  however,  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  even  at  a  latar  period.  In 
some  of  the  cases  of  very  short  duration, 
death  is  due  rather  to  the  cause  of  the  peri- 
tonitis, such  as  intestinal  obstruction  or  per- 
foration, than  to  the  disease  itself.  The 
indications  affording  hope  of  recovery  have 
already  been  jiomted  out,  but  the  practitioner 
must  guard  against  being  misled  into  giving 
a  hopeful  ijrognosis  from  mere  improvement 
in  the  subjective  feelings  of  the  patient,  with- 
out any  corresponding  amelioration  in  the 
objective  local  symptoms,  and  in  the  general 
condition.  Even  in  cases  where  recovery 
takes  place,  the  effects  of  adhesions  and  other 
remaining  morbid  conditions  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  as  these  may  subsequently  become 
troublesome  or  even  dangerous. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  peritonitis  will  be 
materially  influenced  by  the  following  con- 
siderations :  (1)  Its  cetiology. — The  most 
grave  forms  are  those  due  to  perforation ; 
and  those  of  septic  ori'^in,  especially  puer- 
peral peritonitis.  Tiiat  associated  with 
Bright's  disease  and  other  forms  of  blood- 
poisoning  is  also  very  serious.  When  the 
disease  arises   from   direct   injury,  or   from 


some  local  irritation,  the  prognosis  is  much 
more  hopefid.  (2)  The  patient.— In  young 
infants  peritonitis  is  absolutely  fatal,  and 
it  is  extremely  grave  in  children  generally. 
A  weak  or  low  condition  of  the  patient, 
from  bad  Uving,  intemperance,  previous 
illness,  or  other  causes,  renders  the  pro- 
gnosis more  serious.  (3)  The  extent,  rapidit)j, 
and  precise  nature  of  the  disease.  —  Peri- 
tonitis is  more  serious  in  proportion  to  its 
extent ;  and  when  it  is  local  the  result  is 
much  more  hopeful,  especially  if  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  inflammation  seem  to  be  merely 
lymph  or  sero-fibrinous  fluid,  when  no 
particular  danger  need  be  anticipated.  If 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  very  rapid,  the 
prognosis  is  exceedingly  grave,  partly  be- 
cause the  inflammatory  products  are  then 
probably  of  a  low  type.  When  peritonitis 
shows  any  tendency  to  become  chronic,  there 
is  more  hope ;  but  even  then  a  fatal  issue 
may  ultimately  occur  from  various  causes. 
(4)  The  symptoms. — It  may  be  stated  gene- 
rally that  the  more  severe  the  symptoms  of 
peritonitis  are  as  a  whole,  the  more  dangerous 
is  the  case.  Among  the  chief  indications  of 
special  danger  may  be  mentioned  extreme 
tympanites ;  urgent  vomiting ;  the  j^assage 
of  bloody  fluid  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  ; 
great  dyspnoea  ;  incessant  hiccough  ;  very 
high  fever ;  rapid  develoinnent  of  signs  of  col- 
lapse ;  typhoid  symptoms,  with  low  nervous 
phenomena;  and  an  extremely  rapid,  feeble, 
and  irregular  pulse.  (5)  Complications. — 
These  maj'  increase  the  gravity  of  a  case  of 
peritonitis,  such  as  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  or 
pericarditis. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  evident  that  no 
uniform  plan  of  treatment  can  be  applicable 
to  all  cases  of  peritonitis,  and  much  judg- 
ment and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner  are  often  needed  in  the  man- 
agement of  this  serious  disease.  There  are, 
however,  certain  definite  indications  to  be 
recognised,  which  will  now  be  pointed  out,  as 
well  as  the  principal  means  by  which  they 
should  be  carried  out. 

{a)  Attention  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
directed  to  the  cause  of  the  peritonitis,  which 
in  obscure  cases  should  be  carefully  sought 
for,  and,  if  possible,  got  rid  of  or  mitigated. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  accumulation 
of  faeces,  hernia,  and  other  forms  of  intes- 
tinal obstruction.  In  most  cases,  however, 
this  indication  cannot  be  fulfilled  ;  but  even 
then  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  cause. 

{h)  The  next  indication  is  to  endeavour  to 
combat  the  inflammation  itself,  so  as  to 
arrest  or  subdue  it,  to  influence  its  products, 
and  to  obviate  its  injurious  effects  upon  the 
abdominal  organs.  Eest  for  the  affected 
structures  is  essential,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. It  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  enjoin 
rest  for  the  abdoinen  as  a  whole,  as  the 
patient  usually  instinctively  attends  to  this 
point,  and  will  assume  the  position  already 
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deacribed.  It  must  be  uiulerstood,  however, 
tliat  he  is  to  be  absohitely  coufinod  to  bed, 
and  not  to  be  allowed  to  f,'ot  up  for  any  pur- 
j)ose  whatever.  It  uiiiy  be  desirable  to  raise 
the  bed-clotlios  fioiii  the  body,  by  means  of  a 
cradle  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  so  as  to 
■prevent  all  disturbance  from  this  source.  A 
pillow  may  be  placed  under  the  knees.  If 
not  otherwise  indicated,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  early  cases  of  peritonitis  to  give 
as  little  as  possible  iu  the  way  of  food.  Of 
course,  in  cases  of  i)erroratiou  of  the  stomach 
or  intestines,  notliin;^  whatever  must  be  given 
by  the  mouth.  In  other  instances  only 
fr*>ginents  of  ice,  or  small  quantities  of  iced 
dnnks,  should  be  allowed,  or  iced  milk,  beef- 
tea,  or  meat-juice,  if  they  can  be  retained. 
Not  uncommonly  the  stomach  rejects  every- 
thing, and  then  recourse  may  be  had  to  small 
nutrient  eneuuita  or  suppositories  of  arti- 
ficially digested  materials. 

Abstraction  of  blood,  either  by  venesection 
or  by  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdo- 
men, is  a  common  practice  in  acute  peri- 
tonitis. If  this  measure  be  thought  desirable, 
it  is  certainly  i)referable  to  remove  the  blood 
locally  ;  frt)m  ten  to  thirty  leeches  may  be 
applied  in  dilferent  cases,  but  not  more.  Ke- 
moval  of  blood  can  only  be  of  service  in  tlie 
early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  is  decidedly 
injurious  when  the  intlammatory  process  has 
progressed  considerably,  and  especially  if  it 
has  advanced  rapidlj-.  Moreover,  it  must 
not  be  practised  in  low  forms  of  peritonitis, 
or  if  the  patient  is  badly  nourished  and  weak 
from  any  cause.  Health}',  strong,  and  ple- 
thoric stibjects  are  most  likely  to  be  beuedted 
by  abstraction  of  blood.  This  measure  is 
also  useful  in  some  forms  of  local  peritonitis. 

The  chief  medicines  which  are  employed 
for  their  immediate  effects  upon  peritonitis 
are  calomel  and  opium,  and  they  are  usually 
given  in  combination,  in  the  form  of  pill, 
every  two  to  four  hours.  The  calomel  is 
administered  until  the  system  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  mercury' ;  or,  in  the 
case  of  infants,  this  is  sometimes  effected  by 
inunction  with  the  mercurial  ointment.  In 
the  writer's  opinion,  mercurialisation  as  a 
routine  plan  of  treatment  in  peritonitis  is  to 
be  strongly  deprecated,  and  he  has  never 
seen  any  good  result  from  its  employment. 
Opium,  however,  is  a  remedy  of  extreme 
value,  and  is  often  our  sheet-anchor.  Amongst 
other  beneficial  effects,  it  acts  upon  the 
Btoraach  and  bowels,  being  general)}'  sup- 
posed to  arrest  peristaltic  action  in  the  latter, 
though  some  are  of  opinion  that  it  excites 
peristaltic  action  but  diminislies  reflex  irri- 
tation. In  whatever  way  this  drug  acts,  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  these  organs  are  very 
manifest.  Opium  is  usually  given  in  doses 
of  gi-.  i  to  ij.  iu  the  form  of  pill,  and  re- 
peated every  two  to  four  hours.  It  is 
remarkably  tolerated  in  acute  peritonitis, 
unless  there  be  renal   disease,  when  it  must 


be  given  very  cautiously,  or  not  at  all.  In 
children  ^t  must  also  be  administered  with 
due  care.  If  the  stomach  is  extremely  irri- 
table, tincture  of  opium  may  bo  administered 
ill  the  form  of  enema ;  or,  which  is  prefer- 
able, morphine  may  be  substituted,  especially 
bj'  subcutaneous  injection ;  and  this  agent 
may  be  also  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
internal  exhibition  of  opium,  if  the  pain 
should  be  very  intense.  Tincture  of  aconite, 
vcratrum  viride,  and  digitalis  have  been 
employed  for  their  supposed  efTects  in  check- 
ing inllammation  in  the  early  stages  of  acute 
peritonitis,  but  in  tlie  writer's  opinion  they 
cannot  be  recommended. 

The  question  of  local  applications  to  the 
abdomen,  as  regards  their  immediate  effects 
upon  peritonitis,  is  important,  but  by  no 
means  settled.  The  common  practice  is  in 
favour  of  employing  hot  applications,  in  the 
form  of  light  i)oultices  or  fomentations,  to 
which  anodynes  may  be  added  ;  or  turpen- 
tine stupes  or  sinapisms.  The  use  of  cold 
has,  however,  been  strongly  advocated  by 
many  authorities  in  the  early  stage  of  peri- 
tonitis. It  may  be  employed  either  by  means 
of  cold  comiiresses,  freijuently  changed  ;  a 
bladder  containing  pounded  ice,  not  too 
heavy  ;  or  flannels  dipped  iu  iced  water.  The 
effects  clauned  for  this  treatment  are  that 
it  contracts  the  vessels  :  allays  nervous  irri- 
tability, and  consequently  intestinal  disturb- 
ance ;  and  alleviates  pain.  The  sensations 
of  the  patient  must  be  some  guide  as  to  its 
continuance.  At  a  later  period  hot  applica- 
tions are  decidedly  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
cold  applications  can  be  of  no  service,  and 
will  probably  prove  injurious. 

(c)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  in 
cases  of  acute  peritonitis  always  demands 
constant  attention,  and  in  many  instances  it 
is  the  chief  matter  for  consideration.  When- 
ever any  tendency  to  collapse  or  adynamia 
sets  in,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  called  for,  in 
variable  quantity  according  to  circumstances, 
brandy  and  champagne  being  the  most  suit- 
able. Their  administration  must  not  be  left 
until  too  late  a  period.  They  are  best  given 
at  freciuent  intervals  in  small  quantities.  If 
stimulants  cannot  bo  borne  by  the  stomach, 
brandy  should  bo  given  in  enemata.  Liquid 
nourishing  food  is  also  often  required  in 
large   quantities,  and  may  be  administered 

.  in  the  same  way.  Quinine  in  full  doses, 
!  ether,  musk,  camphor,  ammonia,  bark,  and 
turpentine,  are  the  chief  medicines  which 
maj-  be  called  for  in  bad  cases,  to  combat 
the  general  symptoms.  Subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  ether  or  camphor  may  be  of  service 
'  in  extreme  conditions. 

(d)  Symptoms  often  call  for  special  atten- 
tion in  acute  peritonitis,  although  most  of 
thein  tend  to  be  alleviated  by  the  measures 
already  considered.  It  will  only  be  necessary 
to  allude  further  to  the  following  points. 
Nausea   and   vomiting   mav   call    for   small 
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doses  of  iced  effervescents,  with  diluted  hydi-o- 
cyauic  acid  and  morphine ;  soda-water  and 
milk  ;  or  minim  doses  of  creasote.  Constipa- 
tion in  most  eases  ought  on  no  account  to 
be  disturbed ;  if  -any  treatment  is  indicated, 
calomel  at  first,  followed  by  enemata,  will 
answer  the  purpose.  The  treatment  of  cer- 
tain ibi-ms  of  peritonitis  by  saline  aperients 
has  been  advocated,  but  in  the  writer's 
opinion  such  treatment  is  most  dangerous. 
Excessive  diarrhoea  in  certain  cases  may 
require  to  be  checked  by  enemata  containing 
laudanum.  Meteorism  is  sometimes  relieved 
by  the  application  of  a  turpentine  stupe,  or 
the  administration  of  calomel  in  suitable 
cases;  if  very  troublesome,  the  use  of 
enemata  containing  turpentine,  the  passage 
of  a  long  tube  x>cr  rectum,  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  puncture  of  the  distended  intes- 
tines in  several  places  with  a  tine  trocar, 
are  the  measures  indicated.  Punctures  are, 
however,  more  dangei'ous  than  in  tj'm- 
panites  from  simple  obstruction,  as  the 
intestinal  coats  have  lost  their  elasticity,  so 
that  the  ajjertures  are  inclined  to  gape,  and 
to  allow  the  escape  of  faeces  into  the  peri- 
toneum. The  relief  of  this  symptom  has 
often  a  marked  effect  upon  dyspnoea.  Hic- 
cough calls  for  sedatives,  ether,  the  applica- 
tion of  sinapisms  or  blisters  to  the  epigastrium, 
and,  if  dangerous,  inhalation  of  chloroform. 

(e)  The  question  of  operative  interference 
in  relation  to  acute  peritonitis  has  iiow  come 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position.  In  cases  of 
large  effusion  paracentesis  may  be  decidedly 
indicated,  and  in  one  case  under  the  writer's 
care  this  procedure  was  followed  by  complete 
recovery.  The  more  grave  operation  of 
opening  the  abdomen,  washing  out  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  inserting  a  drainage-tube  is 
also  not  uncommonly  practised  at  the  present 
day  in  cases  of  general  peritonitis,  especially 
when  it  is  septic  and  purulent,  and  not  due 
to  perforation.  Acciunulations  of  pus  must 
also  be  let  out,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
surgical  principles  and  methods.  For  details 
on  these  points,  the  reader  must  refer  to 
surgical  works. 

In  cases  of  peritonitis  where  recovery 
ensues,  much  care  is  required  during  con- 
valescence, as  regards  diet  and  general 
management ;  and  the  removal  of  un- 
absorbed  morbid  products  may  be  aided  by 
applying  blisters  or  iodine  to  the  abdomen, 
the  admmistration  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  the  employment  of  baths  and  other 
suitable  measures. 

2.  Peritoneum,  Chronic  Inflamma- 
tion of. — Synon.  :  Chronic  Peritonitis. — 
This  affection,  like  the  acute  form,  may 
involve  the  peritoneum  more  or  less  gener- 
ally ;  or  only  over  a  localised  and  limited 
area.  The  conditions  included  under  the 
term  are  somewhat  indefinite,  but  not  un- 
commonly they  are  well-marked  pathologic- 


ally, as  well  as  of  considerable  clinical  im- 
portance. 

JStiology  and  Pathology.  —  "Without 
entering  into  details,  it  must  suffice  to  point 
out  the  circumstances  under  which  chronic 
peritonitis  may  occur  :  (1)  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  its  being,  though  rarely,  a  sequel  of  one 
or  more  attacks  of  acute  or  subacute  peri- 
tonitis, either  general  or  local,  but  especially 
the  latter ;  and  after  a  circumscribed  acute 
peritonitis  chronic  changes  ma^-  gradually 
spread  more  or  less  widely.  Moreover,  the 
conditions  remaining  after  an  attack  of  peri- 
tonitis are  liable  to  set  up  further  mischief 
of  a  chronic  nature.  (2)  Chronic  peritonitis 
may  become  associated  with  ascites,  but 
more  particularly  when  repeated  paracentesis 
has  been  performed  for  the  relief  or  cure  of 
this  condition.  In  some  of  these  cases  prob- 
ably the  ascites  is  the  result  of  a  simple 
cluronic  peritonitis.  (3)  Localised  chronic 
peritonitis  is  common  as  the  result  of  con- 
tinued irritation,  set  up  by  some  diseased 
organ,  such  as  a  cirrhotic  or  cancerous  liver, 
cancer  or  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  old 
hernias,  tumours,  and  various  other  obvious 
conditions.  There  are,  however,  cases  occa- 
sionally observed  in  which  the  cause  is  not 
so  evident,  and  these  have  been  attributed  to 
irritation  by  accumulation  of  fsEces,  or  to  re- 
peated pressure  or  other  mechanical  causes 
acting  from  without.  Extensive  chronic 
peritonitis  also  starts  occasionally  from  a 
local  centre,  and  especially  perihepatitis  prob- 
ably. (4)  Morbid  formations  in  the  peri- 
toneum itself  are  very  liable  to  set  up 
chronic  inflammation.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  tubercle  and  cancer;  and  tubercular  and 
cancerous  peritonitis  constitute  important 
forms  of  this  disease.  (5)  In  rare  instances 
a  chronic  inflammatory  effusion  collects  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  without  any  obvious 
cause.  The  fluid  may  be  actually  purulent 
under  these  circumstances,  but  is  generally 
serous,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  mere  ascites.  This  chronic  effusion  has 
been  noticed  during  convalescence  from 
fevers ;  and  has  occasionally  been  attributed 
to  cold  and  wet.  Distinct  chronic  peritonitis 
also  sometimes  occurs  as  an  independent 
disease,  and  has  then  been  referred  to  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  alcoholism,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, lead-poisoning,  cardiac  disease,  and 
other  causes.  A  case  is  recorded  by  Drs. 
Fagge  and  Pye-Smith  in  which  the  peri- 
toneum, pleurae,  and  pericardium  were  all 
involved,  with  the  tunica  vaginalis,  there 
being  chronic  effusion,  with  enormous 
thickening,  but  no  tubercle  or  visceral 
disease. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  precise 
conditions  present  in  an  individual  case  of 
chronic  peritonitis  are  subject  to  great 
variety,  as  regards  their  nature,  extent,  and 
site ;  but  their  genei-al  characters  can  be 
readily  indicated. 
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Adhesions  or  fibrous  thickenings  connected 
with  tlie  serous  membrane  iire  almost  j 
constantly  present  in  different  degrees,  and 
not  intVequently  they  constitute  the  sole 
anatomical  evidences  of  chronic  peritonitis.  < 
They  result  from  the  development  of  the 
intliuinuutory  products,  and  the  formation  of 
connective  or  fibrous  tissue,  with  new  vessels. 
The  thickening  varies  much  in  degi-ee,  rang- 
ing from  what  is  scarcely  perceptible,  to  the 
production  of  a  dense  fibrous  mass  an  inch 
or  more  in  thickness,  as  the  writer  has  seen. 
It  may  be  evident  in  the  parietal  pei-i- 
loneum ;  around  organs,  forming  more  or 
less  thick  and  firm  capsules;  or  in  the  peri- 
toneal folds,  especially  the  omentum  and 
mesentery.  Adhesions  or  agglutinations 
also  form  between  different  parts,  thus 
uniting  organs  to  each  other,  to  the  abdomi- 
nal walls,  or  to  the  mesentery  or  omentum  ; 
or  sometimes  matting  the  whole  together 
into  an  inseparable  and  indistinguishable 
mass.  Thej'  present  great  variety,  and  by 
the  movements  which  take  place  within  the 
abdomen  they  may  be  stretched  or  made 
looser,  or  even  be  got  rid  of  altogether  in 
some  instances,  when  they  have  formed  after 
an  acute  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
many  cases  the  adhesions  and  thickenings 
tend  to  become  gradually  stronger  and  ' 
denser,  and  at  the  same  time  to  undergo  con-  j 
traction,  so  that  they  produce  serious  effects. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  effu- 
sion of  some  kind  is  observed.  It  may  be 
merely  a  clear  straw-coloured  serum,  or  with 
fibrinous  flakes,  sero-purulent,  or  actually 
purident.  Blood  may  also  bo  present  in  it. 
Occasionally  this  is  the  prominent  or  only 
anatomical  change  ;  and  the  fiuid  may  range 
in  quantity  from  a  small  to  an  enormous 
amount.  Usually  it  is  associated  with  the 
other  conditions  already  described,  so  that 
the  fluid  is  not  free  to  move  about,  and  may 
be  actually  circumscribed,  or  even  lie  in  the 
substance  of  fibrous  masses.  Purulent  accu- 
mulations are  likely  to  make  their  way  in 
various  directions,  either  outwards  or  into 
internal  viscera. 

When  chronic  peritonitis  depends  upon  the 
presence  of  tubercle,  cancer,  or  otliov  morbid 
formations,  these  will  be  evident  on  post-mor- 
tem, examination.  Moreover,  the  intlamma- 
tory  products  may  undergo  degenerative  pro- 
cesses, and  hence  caseous  or  cretaceous  par- 
ticles or  masses  be  found.  Pigment  is  also 
often  present  in  abundance. 

It  is  important  to  notice  the  obvious  effects 
liable  to  be  produced  upon  the  abdominal  or- 
gans and  other  structures  by  chronic  perito- 
nitis. They  are  more  or  less  fixed  by  the 
adhesions  and  thickenings,  and  may  be  dis- 
pl.aced  at  the  same  .time.  Compression  or 
constriction  is  often  produced,  especially  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  hollow  viscera,  as  well 
as  distortion,  twisting  or  torsion,  and  incar- 
ceration.    Some  of  these  effects  may  occur 


acutely  in  connexion  with  bands  of  adhesion, 
thus  giving  rise  to  grave  conseijuences  ;  and 
fixation  of  the  bowel  maj'  also  lead  to  intus- 
susception. The  omentum  may  be  greatly 
distorted,  or  contracted  and  gathered  up  in 
some  abnormal  situation  ;  while  the  mesen- 
tery has  been  found  extremely  shortened,  so 
as  to  contract  the  small  intestine  to  half  its 
length,  its  serous  covering  and  longitudinal 
muscular  laj-er  being  shrivelled,  and  its 
mucous  lining  thrown  into  transverse  fobls. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  small  intestines 
are  usually  not  compressed  by  adventitious 
membrane,  or  even  adherent  among  them- 
selves, though  they  are  contracted  in  dia- 
meter. The  deeper  tissues  of  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  long-continued  chronic  peritonitis ;  and 
atrophy  from  compression  may  ensue.  The 
nm%cular  coat  of  the  bowel  is  generally 
wasted,  but  that  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
much  thickened.  As  one  good  result  of  local 
chronic  peritonitis,  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  xmcommonly  the 
means  of  preventing  or  modifying  the  inju- 
rious consequences  resulting  from  some  forms 
of  perforation  of  abdominal  viscera,  by  giving 
rise  to  previous  adhesions  and  thickenings, 
and  thus  obviating  the  escape  of  their  con- 

'  tents,  or  limiting  their  dissemination. 

j  Symptoms. — The  clinical  history  of  chronic 
peritonitis  necessarily  presents  much  diver- 
sity. The  phenomena  observed  result  from 
the  presence  of  the  uitlammatory  products ; 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  organs  within 
the  abdomen  by  these  products,  whether  in 
the  way  of  mere  functional  disorder,  or  other 
more  obvious  derangements ;  the  conse- 
qiiences  of  direct  pressure  upon  tubes,  vessels, 
or  other  stiiictm'es ;  and  the  general  or  con- 
stitutional disturbance  often  present. 

According  to  its  mode  of  origin,  chronic 
peritonitis  either  remains  after  aai  acute  ill- 
ness, or  after  a  succession  of  more  or  less 
acute  or  subacute  attacks ;  or  its  onset  is 
gradual  and  chronic  from  the  first,  and  may 
be  very  insidious.  Of  slight  adhesions  left 
after  acute  peritonitis,  or  originating  from 
chronic  causes,  there  are  often  no  clinical 
signs ;  or  there  may  be  uneasiness  and  dis- 
comfort, or  even  painful  sensations  at  times 
in  some  part  of  the  abdomen,  especially  the 
iliac  region,  with  a  tendency  to  intestinal  dis- 
order, in  the  way  of  spasmodic  movements 
and  constipation.  Even  when  there  are  no 
symptoms  whatever,  adhesions  may  at  any 
time  cause  serious  consequences.  In  well- 
marked  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  symp- 
toms to  be  expected  are  of  the  following 
nature :  Abnormal  subjective  sensations  are 
usually  ex]ierienced  in  the  abdomen,  such  as 
tightness,  fulness,  dragging,  or  actual  pain. 
The  pain,  when  present,  is  of  a  dull  charac- 
ter, not  severe,  and  liable  to  come  and  go,  or 
to  present  exacerbations  from  time  to  time; 
it   is   often   localised,   and   especially  if  the 
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peritonitis  be  circumscribed;  sometimes  there 
is  a  feeling  of  local  soreness  or  heat.  The 
painful  sensations  tend  to  be  increased  by 
movement,  and  by  shaking  the  body.  They 
are  sometimes  aggravated  by  posture,  in  some 
cases  by  bending  forwards,  in  others  by  the 
erect  posture  ;  and  they  may  be  increased  by 
going  up  stairs,  especially  if  the  abdomen  is 
distended.  More  or  less  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure is  very  common,  even  when  there  is  no 
spontaneous  pain,  but  not  invariable ;  it  is 
frequently  more  evident  at  certain  spots, 
where  it  may  be  considerable.  Colicky  pains 
are  not  uncommon  in  chronic  peritonitis,  and 
may  occur  in  severe  paroxysms,  especially 
after  food,  being  due  to  the  disturbed  action 
of  the  bowels,  associated  with  the  production 
and  movements  of  flatus,  which  may  be  abim- 
dant,  even  aniovmting  to  tympanites.  Appe- 
tite is  often  impaired  or  variable ;  and  itys- 
peptic  symptoms  are  frequent.  Constipation 
is  the  rule,  and  may  be  very  obstinate,  even 
amounting  to  obstruction  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Sometimes  diai-rhcea  is  present,  or 
it  may  supervene  at  intervals,  and  occasion- 
ally assumes  a  dysenteric  character.  This 
symptom  is  very  common  in  tubercular  peri- 
tonitis, in  consequence  of  the  bowel  being 
the  seat  of  ulceration.  In  some  cases  vomiting 
occurs  from  time  to  time.  When  there  is 
considerable  effusion  in  the  peritoneum,  the 
secretion  of  urine  is  diminished.  Respiration 
may  be  mechanically  interfered  with  from 
the  same  cause.  As  the  result  of  pressure  by 
fibrous  thickenings  and  other  conditions  upon 
different  structures,  jaundice,  ascites,  oedema 
of  the  legs,  thrombosis,  albuminuria,  or 
neuralgic  pains  may  supervene.  When  the 
organs  are  all  matted  together,  their  entire 
fimctions  must  necessarily  be  more  or  less 
interfered  with. 

General  symptoms  are  usually  present  in 
various  degrees  in  cases  of  chronic  peritonitis, 
but  in  many  instances  they  depend  mainly 
upon  the  condition  with  which  this  disease  is 
associated,  especially  tuberculosis  and  cancer. 
These  symptoms  include  pyrexia,  not  high, 
and  havmg  no  regular  course,  but  presenting 
exacerbations,  either  persistent  or  occurring 
at  intervals,  and  in  some  cases  assuming  a 
hectic  character ;  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse ;  a  sense  of  languor  or  wealaiess ;  and 
more  or  less  general  wasting  and  anaemia, 
with  dryness  and  harshness  of  the  skin. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  peritonitis,  even  where  there  is  con- 
siderable effusion,  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  are  very  slight  and  indefinite, 
and  the  patient  only  suffers  from  the  dis- 
comfort due  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  is  not  un- 
commonly fi'om  bad  to  worse,  ending  in 
extreme  emaciation  and  exhaustion,  with  the 
formation  of  bed-sores;  or  there  may  be  a 
succession  of  improvements  and  relapses ; 
while  various   phenomena   result   from   the 


opening  of  collections  of  pus  in  different 
directions.  Tlius  death  may  gradually  or 
rapidly  terminate  a  case ;  or  pyiemia  may 
supervene.  Even  in  bad  cases,  however, 
comparative  recovery  may  ensue,  only  the 
effects  of  the  inflammation  remaining,  and 
being  more  or  less  troublesome. 

Physical  Signs. — These  require  separate 
notice,  and  they  may  be  the  only  clinical 
indications  of  chronic  peritonitis.  They 
necessarily  differ  in  detail  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  abnormal  physical  conditions 
present  in  the  abdomen,  and  are  also  liable 
to  alter  during  the  progress  of  a  case ;  but 
their  general  characters  are  sufficiently  de- 
finite. (1)  In  general  chronic  peritonitis  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen  is  observed,  mainly 
m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  present ; 
but  it  depends  partly  on  gas  in  the  intestines, 
or  in  certain  cases  on  solid  exudation.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  not  very  considerable ;  but  the 
abdomen  may  attain  an  enormous  size,  with 
stretching  of  the  skm  and  other  accompany- 
ing phenomena.  While  regular  in  shape  on 
the  whole,  it  may  present  more  or  less  want 
of  symmetry,  especially  after  a  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  some  cases  the  abdomen 
becomes  locally  or  generally  retracted,  and 
may  then  exhibit  marked  irregidarities. 
(2)  The  sensations  on  palpation  are  very 
variable,  but  often  highly  characteristic.  It 
may  happen  that  there  is  a  uniform  feeling 
of  fluid.  More  connnonly  the  sensations  are 
not  uniform,  but  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  abdomen,  including  indistinct  fluctuation 
in  localised  areas,  sometimes  very  limited 
and  in  unusual  situations ;  with  firmness  or 
resistance  around  these  areas  or  in  other 
parts,  ill-defined,  occasionally  nodulated; 
and  even  distinct  tumours  may  be  felt,  more 
or  less  irregular.  These  in  some  instances 
are  due  to  morbid  growths,  such  as  cancer, 
but  they  may  also  originate  in  organised 
inflammatory  products.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions the  abdomen  yields  a  peculiar  feeling 
of  being  movable  as  a  whole.  Abnormal 
movements  of  the  bowels  are  sometimes 
recognised.  When  there  are  localised  ad- 
hesions between  the  visceral  and  parietal 
peritoneum,  if  pressure  is  made  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  seat  of  an  adhesion,  the 
skin  will  rise  in  a  fold  where  this  adhesion 
exists.  Possibly  general  adhesions  miglit  be 
made  out  by  palpation.  (3)  Percussion  occa- 
sionally reveals  freely  movable  fluid.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  shows  that  the  fluid  is  not 
freely  movable,  or  that  it  is  actually  loculated 
irregularly,  this  condition  being  associated 
with  more  or  less  solid  material.  Hence 
there  is  extensive  and  diffused  dulness,  which 
may  be  noticed  mainly  in  front,  and  not  in 
dependent  parts.  Not  micommonly  patches 
of  dulness  and  tympanitic  resonance  are 
found  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  irregu- 
larly distributed,  unaffected  by  postiure.  Over 
the  fluid  fluctuation  may,  perhaps,  be  elicited, 
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but  indistinctly ;  ami  where  tliero  is  mucli 
soliil,  the  sensation  on  pcrcnssion  is  that  of 
(indne  resistanco.  (4)  Friction-fromitus  and 
friction-sound  are  sonictinies  present.  (5) 
('hanf»es  of  posture,  as  a  rule,  produce  coin- 
paralivcly  little  or  no  elVcct  upon  tne  shape 
of  tiio  abdomen,  the  sensations  on  palpation, 
or  the  percussion-sounds. 

When  chronic  peritonitis  is  localised,  it 
may  he  jjracticablc  to  detect  the  condition 
oy  palpation  and  percussion.  Moreover, 
when  certain  orj^ans  become  fixed  by  peri- 
toneal adhesions,  especially  if  tliey  are  dis- 
eased at  the  same  time,  this  state  of  tliin;^s 
may  often  be  recoj^nised  by  noticinj^  that  the 
atlected  orij;an  does  not  present  its  normal 
mobility  in  relation  to  manipulation  and 
res])iratory  movements. 

Diagnosis.  ^  In  most  instances  clironic 
peritonitis,  if  of  any  extent,  can  be  recoj,'- 
nised  without  much  dilliculty,  by  attondinff 
to  the  history  of  the  case,  the  symjjtoms, 
and  the  physical  sij;ns.  It  may  be  very 
ditliodt,  or  even  impracticable,  to  distinj^uish 
positively  between  mere  ascites  and  chronic 
intlannuatory  effusion.  All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
and  in  doubtful  cases  the  removal  of  some  of 
the  fluid,  by  means  of  a  small  trocar,  will 
aid  the  diagnosis.  It  is  important  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  chronic  peritonitis, 
when  present,  and  especially  whether  it  is 
simple,  tubercular,  or  malignant.  Here, 
again,  the  whole  case  must  be  considered, 
not  forgetting  the  age  of  the  patient,  the 
family  history,  and  the  presence  or  absence 
of  tubercle  or  cancer  in  t)ther  pai'ts.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  h;emorrh:igic  character  of 
any  fluid  removed  is  significant  of  tuber- 
cular peritonitis,  but  this  certainly  cannot  bo 
relied  upon. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  diagnose  with 
certainty  obscure  cases  of  localised  chronic 
peritonitis,  though  the  condition  might  be 
suspected ;  and  it  may  become  very  diflicult, 
even  in  evident  cases,  to  determine  the 
precise  changes  within  the  abdomen. 

1'rogxosis. — The  prognosis  of  each  case  of 
chronic  peritonitis  nnist  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits,  as  regards  the  cause  of  the 
disease ;  its  extent  and  products ;  the  pro- 
gress of  the  morbid  changes ;  the  efTects 
produced  on  the  abdominal  structures ;  and 
the  general  symptoms.  Some  cases  are  of 
little  or  no  consequence ;  others  are  very 
serious;  but  even  in  apparently  severe  cases 
great  improvement,  or  even  practical  re- 
covery, may  take  place.  The  dangers  to  be 
feared  from  the  opening  of  )>urulent  collec- 
tions in  various  directions  must  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and  also  those  liable  to  arise  from 
the  presence  of  bands  of  adhesion  within  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Tubercular  and  carcino- 
matous peritonitis  are  necessarily  very  grave 
forms  of  the  disease,  but  .the  former  may 
sertaiidv  be  recovered  from. 


TnKAT.MENT.— With  regard  to  the  local 
conditions  in  chronic  peritonitis,  it  is  often 
desirable  to  endeavoiur  to  promote  the 
removal  of  morbid  products  within  the 
abdomen.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be 
important  to  keep  the  patient  entirely  at 
rest  in  bed  for  a  time.  The  internal 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  or 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  niay  be  tried ;  and  in 
some  instances  diuretics  might  be  of  use. 
Possibly  the  judicious  administration  of  some 
mercurial  preparation  would  bo  serviceable 
in  approjn'iate  cases.  Violent  purgation  is  to 
be  deprecated ;  but  where  there  is  much 
fluid,  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
repeated  diaphoresis,  induced  by  means  of 
the  hot-air,  vapour,  or  Turkish  bath,  or  by 
the  use  of  jaborandi  or  pilocarpine.  Local 
measures  are  in  some  instances  of  essentinl 
service,  namely,  counter-irritation,  especially 
by  the  aiipiication  of  iodine ;  friction  with 
some  oil  or  ointment ;  the  application  of 
mercury  liniment  on  flannel ;  and  pressure. 
The  writer  has  fouiul  pressure  decidedly 
valuable  in  aiding  absorption  in  certain  cases, 
as  well  as  in  giving  support,  the  abdomen 
being  covered  with  cotton-wool,  and  a  suit- 
able bandage  applied  more  or  less  firmly.  A 
flannel  bandage  answers  best.  In  cases  of 
large  effusion,  where  absorption  cannot  be 
effected,  the  writer  has  no  hesitation  in 
reconnncnding  paracentesis,  even  repeated 
when  reipiired,  having  seen  signal  benefit 
follow  this  treatment.  A  localised  purulent 
accumulation  must  be  treated  on  ordinary 
surgical  principles. 

General  treatment  is  often  of  essential 
value  in  cases  of  clironic  peritonitis.  It  is 
directed  to  the  condition  upon  which  the 
disease  depends,  such  as  tuberculosis,  or  to 
its  effects,  but  the  measures  are  similar  in 
the  main,  consisting  of  good  nutritious  diet, 
suitable  sanitary  conditions,  change  of  air, 
and  the  administration  of  cod-hver  oil, 
quinine,  preparations  of  iron,  and  other 
tonics  and  nutrients.  Wine  may  often  be 
given  with  advantage. 

Symptoms  will  probably  need  attention 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  pain,  flatulence, 
dyspeptic  disorders,  constipation,  diarrhcEa, 
and  various  other  disturbances.  The  organs 
in  general  must  be  looked  to,  and  their  func- 
tions promoted.  A  free  flow  of  urine  often 
follows  absorption  of  fluid,  or  its  removal  by 
operation. 

There  are  many  cases  of  chronic  peri- 
tonitis which  need  no  special  treatment, 
particularly  when  it  has  merely  caused  local 
changes.  For  further  remarks  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  tubercular  variety,  see  7.  Peri- 
toneum, Morbid  Formations  and  New- 
Growths  in. 

3.    Peritoneum,     Gas    in.  —  Synon.  : 

Pneumoperitoneum  ;    Ti/iiipauitcs  Peritonei. 

Gas    may    be    present    in    the    peritoneal 
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cavity  from  three  causes,  namely :  (1)  Its 
escape  from  the  ahmentary  canal  through 
some  riiptm'e  or  perforation ;  (2)  Transuda- 
tion of  gas  through  the  intestinal  wall ; 
(3)  Deconipositiou  of  morbid  materials  in  the 
peritoneal  sac.  The  gas  may  be  generally 
diffused  ;  limited  by  adhesions  ;  or  associated 
with  a  collection  of  pus.  The  condition 
cannot  be  said  to  give  rise  to  any  detiuite 
symptoms,  except  abdominal  distension  and 
discomfort.  When  general  it  might  be 
recognised  by  the  foUowing  phijsical  signs  : 
(1)  There  is  extreme  and  xmiforni  distension 
of  the  abdomen,  with  a  specially  prominent 
epigastrium  as  the  patient  lies  on  his  back. 
Sometimes  doughy  fluctuation  is  felt  in  the 
epigastric  region,  with  a  peculiar  pitting 
on  pressure.  (2)  The  percussion-sound  is 
markedly  tympanitic  or  even  metallic,  full 
and  deep  in  tone ;  and  this  soimd  is  very 
extensive,  completely  annulling  the  anterior 
hepatic  and  splenic  duluess.  (3)  Succussiou 
splash  and  sound  may  be  produced,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
sac.  These  are  more  uniformly  and  widely 
diffused  than  when  such  phenomena  arise 
from  similar  conditions  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  The  aortic  sound  may  also  have 
a  metallic  quality,  and  be  extensibly  audible 
over  the  abdomen.  A  local  collection  of  gas 
might  cause  a  corresponding  fulness  of  the 
abdomen,  and  yield  a  localised  tympanitic  or 
metallic  percussion-sound,  as  well  as  succus- 
sion  phenomena  if  associated  with  pus. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment.  —  The  pro- 
gnosis and  treatment  of  pneumoperitoneum 
have  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
several  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

4.  Peritoneum,     Dropsy     of.  —  See 

Ascites. 

5.  Peritoneum,  Haemorrhage  into. — 

Blood  may  escape  in  quantity  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  as  the  result  of  external  injury  ; 
or  from  the  rupture  or  perforation  of  different 
structures  within  the  abdomen.  An  impor- 
tant form  of  hiemorrhage  is  that  which  results 
from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurysm.  More  or 
less  blood  may  be  present  in  inflammatory 
or  dropsical  effusion ;  or  it  may  originate  in 
the  opeumg  of  vessels  by  morbid  growths, 
or  the  spontaneous  rupture  of  new  vessels. 
Peritoneal  hiemorrhage  is  not  uncommon  in 
connexion  with  tubercular  and  malignant 
peritonitis.  It  may  also  occur  from  scurvy 
or  purpura.  Fatal  hajmorrhage  has  taken 
place  into  the  peritoneum  owing  to  the 
ruptiure  of  enlarged  veins,  due  to  portal  ob- 
struction. 

Symptoms. — It  might  possibly  happen  that 
peritoneal  haemorrhage  could  be  recognised 
during  life,  if  there  were  some  evident  cause 
for  this  condition ;  followed  by  the  physical 
signs  of  the  presence  of  the  blood  in  the 
peritoneal  cavity ;  and  general  indications  of 


loss  of  blood.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  con- 
dition cannot  be  detected  clinically.  The 
hicmorrhagic  nature  of  an  effusion  can  only 
be  recognised  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  it. 
Treatment. — This  merely  consists  in  the 
local  and  general  treatment  for  loss  of  blood, 
if  anything  can  be  done  or  is  required. 

6.  Peritoneum,  Injuries  to.— The  peri- 
toneum is  liable  to  be  mjured  from  without 
by  contusions  and  wounds  of  various  kinds  ; 
and  from  withm  by  perforations  and  ruptm-es, 
the  injury  being  aggi-avated  in  many  cases 
of  this  kind  by  the  introduction  of  matters 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  causing  mechanical 
or  chemical  irritation,  or  carrying  with  them 
septic  agents,  such  as  gases,  food,  fieces, 
calculi,  bUe,  urine,  pus,  or  worms.  The  mere 
injury  to  the  serous  membrane  itself  camiot 
be  said  to  produce  any  evident  phenomena, 
miless  it  be  extensi\'e  ;  but  it  leads  usually  to 
serious  effects,  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered— namely,  hajmorrhage,  which  may  be 
on  a  large  or  fatal  scale  ;  and  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  an  aggravated  type.  Of  course,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  along  with  the 
injury  to  the  peritoneum,  there  is  usually 
associated  some  more  or  less  severe  injury  to 
an  abdominal  organ  or  other  structure,  and 
the  phenomena  resulting  therefrom  wUl  be 
present. 

7.  Peritoneum,  Morbid  Formations 
and  New- Growths  in. — These  require 
brief  notice,  and  may  be  considered  in  the 
foUowing  order  : — 

(a)  Fat. — It  is  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue, 
especially  that  of  the  peritoneal  folds,  be- 
comes in  obese  persons  the  seat  of  a  large 
deposit  of  fat,  an  overgrowth  of  that  nor- 
mally present,  and  this  is  particularly  noticed 
in  the  omentum.  As  a  consequence,  the 
functions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  un- 
questionably liable  to  be  interfered  with, 
and  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  flatulence, 
and  constijjation  may  arise.  Moreover,  this 
condition  assists  in  producing  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  muffling  the  natm-al 
tympanitic  sound.  It  can  be  recognised  at 
once  by  the  appearance  of  the  patient ;  but 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  may 
conceal  some  other  morbid  condition  within 
the  abdomen.  The  treatment  is  that  for 
obesity  generally  {see  Obesity).  In  very 
exceptional  instances  distinct /«-<^^  tumours 
have  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  peri- 
toneum ;  and  these  may  become  separated 
by  constriction  of  their  attachments. 

ih)  T^ficrcfe.— Tubercle  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  new-growth  in  connexion 
with  the  peritoneum.  It  occurs  in  three 
classes  of  cases,  namely — (1)  As  a  part  of 
general  acute  tuberculosis,  the  tubercle  ap- 
pearing in  the  peritoneum  as  a  diffuse 
miliary   deposit,   presenting   the   usual  cha- 
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raclcrs ;  (2)  As  a  localised  formation,  in 
connexion  with  tal)eiTular  uleers  in  the  in- 
testines, j^niiHihitions  forniin^j  on  the  corre- 
sponilinj;  surface  of  the  peritoneum ;  (3)  As 
a  definite  local  disease,  ustially  assuming  a 
more  or  loss  chronic  or  subacute  course,  and 
accompanied  with  peritonitic  chanfjes.  The 
last  form  is  a  well-recognised  disease  of 
early  life,  and  is  then  often  a  part  of  the  con- 
dition termed  tubes  rnrsrntrrica,  being  asso- 
ciated with  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  tuberculosis  of  the  mesenteric 
glands  {sec  Mksentkuic  CIlands,  Diseases 
of)-  Most  cases  occur  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  but  tin-  complaint  may  be  met  with 
over  fifty.  It  appears  to  be  much  more 
frccpicnt  in  males  than  in  females.  In  the 
latter  it  is  in  the  largo  majority  of  fatal  cases 
found  to  be  accompanied  with  tubercular 
disease  of  tlie  Fallopian  tubes,  which  is 
probably  set  up  b\'  exten-;ion  from  the  serous 
surface.  In  men  the  epiilidymis  or  testis  is 
sometimes  affected  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  pleura'  are  not  uncommonly  involved, 
and  occasionally  the  pericardium.  Pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  usually  present,  to 
wiiich  the  peritoneal  mischief  may  be  second- 
ary, but  this  is  not  always  so  pronounced  as 
t<)  bo  diagnosed  during  life,  at  any  rate  with- 
out careful  examination.  Tubercular  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines  is  frequently  associated 
with  the  peritoneal  lesion. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid 
conditions  foimd  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tioti  in  ju'onounced  cases  of  tubercular  disease 
of  tlie  peritoneum  consist  of  a  combination 
of  disseminated  tubercles  in  different  stages, 
with  signs  of  chronic  peritonitis.  The  tuber- 
cles are  not  uniformly  scattered,  and  are  said 
to  be  especially  numerous  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  diaphragm  and  in  the  flanks,  while  the 
surface  of  the  intestines  may  be  comjiaratively 
free.  They  have  usually  inulergonc  more 
or  less  caseation  or  a  fibrous  change  in 
different  jiarts.  As  the  result  of  the  peri- 
tonitis, great  thickening  and  extensive  ad- 
hesions are  usually  present,  with  much  con- 
traction. The  omentum  is  in  many  cases 
drawn  up  into  a  firm  flattened  mass  across 
the  ujijier  part  of  the  abdomen,  below  the 
Btomach.  and  often  contains  much  caseous 
matter,  or  recent  tubercle.  The  mesentery 
is  also  contracted,  drawing  the  intestines  to- 
gether, and  distorting  them.  The  bowels  may 
be  completely  matted  together,  aiul  perforated 
by  tubercular  ulcers  at  different  points.  More 
or  less  otf\ision  is  almost  always  present,  con- 
sisting of  turbid  serum  or  pus ;  and  it  often 
contains  altered  blood  in  variable  quantity. 
Soinotinies  abundant  haMuorrhage  takes  place 
into  the  peritoneum.  The  effusion  is  frequently 
localised  by  adhesions  at  different  points  ;  or 
it  may  be  ultimately  removed  altogether,  and 
only  adhesions  left. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  pre- 
sent considerable  variety  in  different  cases. 


as  regards  their  nature  and  progress.  In  some 
instances  tubercular  disease  of  the  peritoneum 
begins  acutely,  or  in  a  succession  of  acute 
attacks,  usually  circumscribed,  with  symp- 
toms like  those  of  peritonitis,  then  subsiding 
into  a  chronic  condition.  Far  more  com- 
monly the  progress  is  subacute  or  chronic 
and  insidious,  or  even  latent  for  a  time.  In 
other  cases  there  are  marked  remissions  of 
the  symptoms  during  their  progress,  both 
local  and  general.  Tlio  phenomena  may  bo 
summarised  as  those  of  the  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation already  described,  and  the  presence  of 
firm  lumps  in  the  alxlomcn,  mainly  revealed 
by  physical  examination ;  witli  general  symp- 
toms of  tuberculosis,  usually  in  a  pronounced 
degree ;  and  often  signs  of  implication  of 
other  important  organs  and  structures  in  the 
tubercular  process.  The  detection  of  the 
great  omentum,  which  is  felt  as  a  rounded 
mass,  extending  more  or  less  obliquely  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  highly 
significant  in  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular 
disease  of  the  peritoneum.  In  some  eases 
there  is  firm  thickening,  with  redness  and 
soreness,  around  the  umbilicus,  wliich  is 
usually  duo  to  extension  of  infiainraation 
from  the  peritoneum  along  the  obliterated 
umbilical  vessels  to  the  surf  ice.  Occasionally 
the  umbilicus  has  gi\  en  way,  and  a  discharge 
of  pus  has  taken  place  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Tubercular  peritonitis  is  usually 
chronic  in  its  progress.  It  is  a  serious  disease, 
but  is  not  so  fatal  as  was  formerlj-  supposed, 
especially  in  young  subjects,  and  when 
treated  in  accordance  with  modern  views. 

Treatment. — The  general  measiu-es  suit- 
able for  tubercular  disease  must  be  carried 
out,  as  well  as  those  already  indicated  for 
chronic  peritonitis.  Dr.  Wilks  recommends 
the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with 
or  without  quinine,  and  inunction  over  the 
abdomen  with  liniment  of  mercury,  followed 
by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine.  Ope- 
rative treatment  is  now  fully  recognised  as  a 
means  of  cure  in  suitable  cases  of  tubercular 
peritonitis.  The  writer  has  seen  recovery 
tollow  paracentesis  for  a  large  effusion  in  a 
case  undoubtedly  tubercular.  The  method 
usually  practised,  however,  is  to  open  the 
abdomen,  wash  out  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
drain  it.  For  details,  reference  must  be  made 
to  surgical  works. 

(c)  Cancer. — Cancer  is  comparatively  rare 
in  the  peritoneum.  It  is  by  far  most  com- 
monly secondarj',  originating  from  extension, 
or  as  a  distinct  secondary  formation ;  and 
chiefiy  following  malignant  disease  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  especially  the  stomach, 
liver,  pancreas,  retro-peritoneal  glands,  and 
female  generative  organs,  particularly  the 
ovary.  It  can  extend  from  one  serous 
surface  to  another  without  the  formation  of 
adhesions.  Earely  this  disease  is  primary, 
and  has  then  been  referred  to  injury  in 
some    instances.      The  writer   has  recently 
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met  with  a  case  in  which  peritoneal  cancer 
seemed  to  be  primary.  It  is  very  rare  under 
tliirty,  but  lias  been  observed  even  in  child- 
hood. Most  cases  occiu*  between  fifty  and 
sixty.  The  disease  is  much  more  common 
in  females  than  in  males. 

Peritoneal  cancer  is  generally  of  the  scir- 
rhous type,  but  is  occasionally  encephaloid, 
melanotic,  or  colloid,  the  last  being  compara- 
tively frequently  found  here,  and  it  may  form 
an  enormous  mass.  Virchow  believes  that 
the  growths  are  often  sarcomatous.  Rarely 
the  disease  assumes  an  acute  character,  the 
cancer  being  in  diffused  nodules.  Usually 
chronic,  it  either  takes  the  form  of  separate 
nodules,  which  are  often  umbilicated  ;  or  of 
an  infiltration,  sometimes  of  great  thickness. 
Probably  this  appearance  is  due  to  an  aggre- 
gation of  nodules.  Each  nodule  may  send 
out  processes,  which  tend  to  pucker  and  drag 
the  neighbouring  part  of  the  peritoneum  to 
it  as  a  centre.  The  distribution  of  the 
nodules  is  very  vai'iable.  They  are  usually  far 
more  abundant  in  the  flanks  and  over  the 
diaphragm  than  elsewhere.  The  omentum 
may  be  drawn  up  into  a  solid  mass,  as  in 
tubercular  disease.  Generally  there  are  asso- 
ciated signs  of  chronic  peritonitis,  with  more 
or  less  effusion,  which  is  often  hiemorrhagic  ; 
extensive  h,rinoirhages  sometimes  take 
place.  Abdominal  organs  are  usually  found 
hnplicated ;  or  the  cancerous  process  may 
lead  to  their  destruction  or  perforation.  In 
some  instances  there  is  a  large  dropsical 
effusion  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  clinical 
phenomena  in  different  cases  of  peritoneal 
cancer  are  very  variable  in  their  exact  nature, 
but  their  general  characters  may  be  readily 
understood.  At  first  the  disease  will  probably 
be  obscure,  and  the  symptoms  indefinite. 
Abdominal  pain  is  commonly  complained  of, 
and  is  often  increased  paroxysmally  from 
intestinal  disorder  ;  tenderness  here  and  there 
is  also  generally  marked.  There  may  be 
signs  of  more  or  less  disturbance  of  abdomi- 
nal organs,  or  one  or  other  of  these  is  in  most 
instances  also  the  seat  of  disease.  Cancerous 
growths  in  the  peritoneum  tend  to  interfere 
considerably  with  the  alinientary  canal,  and 
by  their  contraction  and  puckering  may  cause 
marked  narrowing  of  the  intestinal  tract,  or 
even  give  rise  to  ileus.  They  may  produce 
other  symptoms  by  pressure  on  various 
structures.  Ascites  is  a  very  frequent  symp- 
tom ;  and  jaundice  sometimes  occurs. 
Physical  examination  will  reveal  signs  of 
the  growth  itself;  of  chronic  peritonitis; 
and  of  ascites.  Cancerous  nodules  may 
originate  friction-sounds.  In  some  instances 
a  hard  thickening  or  mass  is  evident  in  the 
tissues  around  the  umbilicus,  which  may 
also  look  red  and  inflamed,  as  in  a  case 
recently  under  the  care  of  the  writer.  If 
fluid  is  withdrawn  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  it  is  usually  more  or  less  mixed  with 


blood  ;  and  marked  anaemia  or  fainting  may 
result  from  hiemorrhage.  The  general  symp- 
toms and  cachexia  of  cancer  become  pro- 
nounced during  the  pi'ogress  of  the  disease. 
Its  course  is  occasionally  somewhat  acute, 
with  pyrexia :  as  a  rule,  it  is  more  or  less 
chronic,  with  little  or  no  fever,  or  this  only 
occurs  at  intervals.  The  termination  is  neces- 
sarily invariably  fatal. 

It  is  necessary  to  offer  a  few  separate  re- 
marks about  CO ?/oiV7  involving  the  peritoneum. 
This  condition  is  attributed  to  a  colloid  de- 
generation of  a  carcinoma.  All  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  may  be  enveloped  in  thick  layers, 
consisting  of  round  gelatinous  masses.  Many 
of  these  are  attached  only  by  the  most  deli- 
cate threads,  or  even  seem  to  be  free.  It  is 
a  very  rare  disease,  but  when  present  in  a 
marked  form  is,  according  to  the  writer's 
limited  experience  of  it,  easily  recognised 
clinically  by  the  following  physical  signs : 
(1)  The  abdomen  is  greatly  and  inaj'  be 
enormously  enlarged,  but  is  not  quite  uni- 
form or  symmetrical ;  the  umbilicus  is  only 
stretched,  not  everted.  (2)  Palpation  gene- 
rally reveals  a  feeling  of  resistance,  with 
rather  firm,  irregular  masses.  Fluctuation 
is  either  absent  or  very  indistinct.  (3)  There 
is  extensive  dulness,  with  resistance,  over 
the  abdomen,  the  anterior  regions  being 
markedly  dull,  and  there  being  no  indica- 
tions of  accumuliition  of  fluid  specially  in 
the  flanks.  (4)  U.<ually  a  change  of  posture 
produces  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  physical 
signs.  (5)  A  slimy  gelatinous  fluid  may  pos- 
sibly be  removed  by  the  exploratory  needle 
or  aspirator  ;  and  occasionally  a  similar  fluid 
is  said  to  be  discharged  ^er  rectum,  or  from 
the  stomach. 

Treatment. — Nothing  can  be  done  in  cases 
of  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum,  ex- 
cept to  treat  symptoms. 

(d)  Bare  formations. — Among  rare  forma- 
tions found  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  men- 
tioned hydatids,  associated  or  not  with  a 
similar  disease  in  one  or  more  organs ; 
serous,  dermoid,  and  colloid  cysts  ;  fibromata; 
myxomata ;  and  remains  of  blood-clots. 

8.  Peritoneum,  Malformations  of— 

It  wiU  suflice  to  mention  under  this  head 
that  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  such  as  the 
mesentery,  may  be  abnormal  in  length  or 
formation ;  that  unusual  bands  or  openings 
may  be  present ;  and  that  prolongations  oi 
the  jieritoneum,  which  naturally  become  ob- 
literated or  shut  out  from  the  general  cavity, 
sometimes  do  not  undergo  these  changes,  as 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  occasional  patency 
of  the  process  of  the  serous  membrane  which 
descends  with  the  testis  into  the  scrotum. 
As  the  result  of  these  abnormalities,  dis- 
placements of  organs  may  occur ;  or  their 
movements  are  restricted  or  too  free ;  or 
constriction  of  the  intestine  may  take  place. 
These   conditions    can    only   be   recognised 
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cliniciilly  by  tlieir  effects ;  and  not  nnconi- 
luoiily  tiicy  cannot  be  made  out.  Treatment 
may  sometimes  bo  directed  to  tlicir  cure,  as 
is  exeniiilitied  in  the  radical  cui'e  of  a  con- 
genital hernia. 

Frkperick  T.  Egberts. 

PERITYPHLITIS  (n-fp/,  around ;  and 
Tv(f)\t>v,  the  cti'cum). — SvxoN. :  Fr.  Peri- 
(ijlihUte;  Phlegmon  iliaque ;  Ger.  Peri- 
typhlitis. 

Dkfinitiox. — By  perityphlitis  is  under- 
stood a  peritonitis  localised  to  the  refjion  of 
the  cipcum.  The  clinical  phenomena  repre- 
sented by  this  form  of  peritonitis  have  been 
included  under  such  terms  as  typhlitis, para- 
typhlitis,  and  injinmmation  of  the  vermi- 
form appendix.  Typhlitis  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  indicate  especially  an  inHannna- 
tion  of  the  caecum  itself,  and  paratyphlitis 
to  be  applicable  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  which  was  at  one  time  erro- 
neously supposed  to  invest  the  csecum  behind. 
The  term   '  perityphlitis '    does   not  concern 

i'tself  with  the  seat  of  orip^in  of  the  trouble, 
lut  indicates  with  sufticient  clearness  the 
predominant  pathological  feature  of  an  affec- 
tion which  may  arise  in  many  ways,  and 
which  has  no  precise  clinical  individuality 
until  the  peritoneum  in  the  csecal  rejjion  has 
become  inflamed. 

Normal  Anatomy. — The  caecum  is  that  part 
of  the  larjje  intestine  which  lies  below  the 
Jevel  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  that  is  to  say, 
below  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  ileum.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  adult  ca'cuin  is  three 
inches,  and  the  average  length  two  and  a 
quarter  inches.  The  caecum  is  always  entirely 
covered  by  peritoneum,  and  is  never  attached 
by  areolar  tissue  to  the  iliac  fascia.  It  is 
usually  found  lying  upon  the  psoas  muscle, 
and  so  placed  that  its  apex  just  projects  be- 
yond the  inner  border  of  that  muscle,  and 
corresponds  with  a  point  a  little  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  In 
exceptional  instances  the  ciecum  may  be  found 
within  the  pelvic  cavity,  or  even  to  have 
passed  to  the  left  of  the  median  line.  In 
examples  of  imperfect  descent  of  tlie  caput 
coh  this  part  of  the  bowel  may  be  met  with 
close  beneath  the  liver  or  high  up  in  the  right 
loin.  The  average  length  of  the  vermiform 
appendix  is  three  inches,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  process  is  found  twisted  upon 
itself.  This  spiral  disposition  depends  mainly 
upon  the  shortness  of  its  mesentery.  In  the 
adult  body  the  appendix  will  usually  be  foimd 
to  lie  behind  the  end  of  the  ileum  and  its 
mesentery,  and  to  point  in  the  direction  of 
the  spleen.  Another  position  which  is  not 
infrequent  is  a  vertical  position  behind  the 
cscum.  The  process  may  occupy  the  pelvis, 
and  may  be  foimd  in  contact  with  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  rectum,  uterus,  or  bladder. 

.^Etiolooy. — Perityphlitis  has  been  noticed 
to  follow  an  exposure  to  cald,  and  also  after 
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^^olent  exercise,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  either  of  these  circumstances  alone 
could  be  responsible  for  the  attack,  though 
very  possibly  they  are  effective  accessories  to 
any  of  the  jiathological  conditions  to  be  pre- 
sently mentioned.  Injury  to  the  cieoim  from 
blows,  &c.,  might  set  up  the  disease,  and  even 
produce  a  chronic  inflammation  with  progres- 
sive ulceration  of  the  structures  in  the  iliac 
fossa.  Formerly  it  was  usual  to  attribute 
many  cases  of  perityphlitis  to  rheumatism, 
but  with  an  extended  knowledge  of  its  real 
causation  there  seems  no  good  grounds  now 
for  such  an  idea. 

The  important  predisposing  causes,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  found  in  sex  and  age.  By  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  cases  -  -  some  say  even 
three-fourths — are  males,  although  in  the 
milder  cases  associated  with  extreme  con- 
stipation this  preponderance  is  not,  in  our 
experience,  so  marked.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  33  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occur 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty, 
and  30  per  cent,  between  eleven  and  twenty 
years,  the  remainder  being  distributed  over 
younger  and  older  ages  than  these  ;  the  ma- 
lady therefore  is  mainly  incidental  to  child- 
hood and  early  adult  life. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. 
1.  Perityphlitis  may  originate  in  the  cacum. 
In  such  rare  instances  an  ulcer  of  the 
mucous  membrane  has  probably  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mechanical  and  chemical  irri- 
tation of  impacted  fiEcal  matter,  or  by  the 
lodgment  of  a  foreign  substance.  The  ulcer 
has  extended  in  depth  until  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  peritoneum  has  been  induced. 
This  condition  is  not  often  met  with  in  the 
"post-mortem  examination  of  fatal  cases,  but 
it  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  progress 
of  an  operation  for  perityphlitis.  Perforation 
of  the  ca'cum.  and  consequent  perityphlitis, 
has  been  produced  by  a  tubercular  ulcer,  and 
more  rarely  by  a  dysenteric  or  even  typhoid 
lesion.  Epithelioma  of  the  ciecum  which 
has  perforated  has  also  been  known  to  cause 
the  symptoms  of  perityphlitis. 

2.  The  disease  may  start  from  the  vermi- 
form appendix.  The  proces-s  may  become  so 
twisted  upon  itself,  owing  to  the  scantiness 
of  its  mesentery,  that  its  lumen  is  occluded. 
Mucus  may  collect  behind  the  point  of  block- 
ing, and  the  distal  part  of  the  process,  becom- 
ing distended  thereby,  may  form  a  large  and 
firm  swelling.  In  this  distended  part  of  the 
appendix  suppuration  may  occur,  and  perfora- 
tion follow.  Severe  perityphlitis,  regarded 
clinically,  may  be  met  with  in  cases  in  which 
the  appendix  has  not  given  way,  and  in 
which  no  pus  has  been  produced  within  its 
limien.  (See  series  of  cases,  Brit.  Med. 
Joum.  April  22,  1893.)  On  the  other  hand, 
as  a  result  of  torsion,  the  vessels  may  be 
compressed  and  the  appendix  may  become 
wholly  gangrenous,  or  it  may  be  found  in  cases 
which  have  reco\ered  to  present  the  appear- 
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ance  of  having  been  cut  into  two  or  three 
pieces.  In  another  series  of  cases  a  foreign 
body  in  the  appendix  has  been  the  cause  of 
an  acute  intlammation  of  the  process,  or  of 
a  perforative  peritonitis  about  it.  Such  bodies 
have  inchided  seeds,  grape-stones,  cherrj'- 
stones,  bristles,  pins,  shot,  minute  gall- 
stones, and  the  like.  Foreign  bodies  of  this 
class  may  be  expected  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
perityphlitis  in  about  one-eighth  of  the 
cases.  In  more  than  one-third  of  the  in- 
stances of  peritj-phlitis,  as  revealed  by  post- 
mortem records,  a  concretion  has  been  dis- 
covered. The  salts  forming  these  little  bodies 
are  derived  from  the  mucus  secreted  by  the 
appendix.  Ihere  is  often  as  a  micleus  a 
minttte  foreign  body.  It  is  probable  that 
the  formation  of  these  concretions  is  pre- 
ceded by  some  disturbance  of  the  blood- 
supply,  wherebj'  the  mucous  membrane  is 
irritated  and  a  chronic  catarrh  is  maintained. 
In  146  cases  of  perforation  of  the  appendix 
collected  by  Matterstock  a  concretion  was 
found  in  sixty-three  instances,  and  a  foreign 
body  in  nine.  In  the  remaming  examjoles 
it  niay  be  concluded  that  the  trouble  took 
origin  in  the  walls  of  the  appendix  itself. 

As  a  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  appendix  maj'  become  obliterated, 
and  the  total  etiacement  of  the  process  may 
occur  without  siqipuration  having  taken  place. 

Among  the  least  common  causes  of  peri- 
typhlitis ma}'  be  mentioned  actinomycosis 
of  the  appendix,  and  tubercular  ulceration 
of  that  part. 

A  perityjMitic  abscess  is  primarily  intra- 
peritoneal, and  is  an  encysted  form  of  sup- 
purative peritonitis.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances the  centre  of  the  abscess  is  behind 
the  caecum.  The  contained  pus  is  sometimes 
of  wholesome  appearance  and  free  from 
offensive  odour.  In  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  cases,  however,  it  has  a  distinctly  faecal 
smell,  a  circumstance  which  attends  most 
abscesses  in  connexion  with  the  lower  bowel, 
and  which  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  have  escaped 
into  the  abscess  ca\n.ty.  In  the  minority  of 
the  examples  the  abscess  does  contain  ftecal 
matter,  and  the  lumen  of  the  intestinal  canal 
is  opened  up.  The  faecal  material  may  have 
escaped  through  a  rent  in  the  appendix,  or 
may  have  followed  gangrene  of  that  process, 
or,  less  often,  may  have  made  its  way  through 
an  aperture  in  the  c£ectim.  This  perforation 
may  have  proceeded  from  within  outwards, 
but  more  usually  it  is  due  to  the  bursting 
into  the  ciecum  of  an  abscess  which  had  com- 
menced outside  the  caput  coli.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  the  abscess  tends  to  burst  is 
illustrated  by  sixty-seven  cases  collected  by 
Bull.  In  twenty-eight  instances  it  burst 
through  the  anterior  abdominal  parietes ; 
in  fifteen  it  entered  the  cajcum  ;  in  eight  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity;  and  in  two  in- 
stances each  it   made  its   way  respectively 


into  the  thorax,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder. 
The  abscess  often  shows  a  tendency  to  extend 
tipwards  behind  or  along  the  ascending 
colon,  and  it  is  by  this  route  that  the  thorax 
has  been  reached  and  an  empyema  produced. 
The  abscess,  when  it  extends  to  the  pelvis, 
may  pursue  the  course  of  any  other  pelvic  ab- 
scess, and  may  thus  make  its  way  out  into  the 
buttock  and  perinsEum,  and  may  even  extend 
down  the  thigh.  The  comparative  frequency 
with  which  a  suppurative  collection  started 
by  disease  in  the  appendix  may  make  its 
way  into  the  caecum  has  given  rise  to  an 
exaggerated  and  erroneous  idea  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  caecum  is  primarily 
involved  in  these  cases.  Suppurative  pyle- 
phlebitis may  be  met  with  in  association 
with  perityphlitis.     See  Appendix. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  signs  and 
symptoms  which  are  associated  with  the 
structural  changes  just  described,  and  deter- 
mined by  the  causes  just  indicated,  exhibit 
a  marked  variety  in  mode  of  onset,  coiu-se, 
severity,  and  duration  ;  so  much  so  thwt  de- 
scriptions of  extreme  cases  are  scarcely 
recognisable  at  first  as  pertaining  to  what 
we  regard  as  the  same  disease.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  clinical  application  of  the 
term  '  perityphlitis  '  is  of  somewhat  wider 
range  than  its  pathological  significance  as 
here  defined ;  there  are  many  cases,  for  in- 
stance, commonly  so  designated,  in  which  an 
actual  peritonitis  is  of  doubtful  existence. 
The  exact  relation  of  the  clinical  conditions 
observed  to  the  existing  anatomical  changes 
is  soinetimes  tmcertain,  more  especially  in 
the  milder  cases  which  end  m  complete 
recovery,  and  cannot  be  investigated  post 
mortem. 

Three  well-marked  groups  may  be  recog- 
nised, to  one  or  other  of  which  most  cases 
may  be  referred,  though  occasionally  the  dis- 
ease runs  a  course  which  cannot  be  exactly 
included  within  one  of  these  types. 

(rt)  In  the  first  group  wUl  be  found  those 
cases  which,  occurring  in  ap2")arently  healthy 
persons,  or  with  but  very  little  and  unimport- 
ant previous  symptoms,  run  an  exceedingly 
rapid  course  of  a  few  hours,  death  resulting 
at  the  outside  within  two  days.  Here  the 
symptoms  are  mainly  those  of  perforation  of 
the  intestine,  with  very  little  indication  of  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  The  patient  is  suddenly 
attacked  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  by  no 
means  necessarily  felt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  caecum,  but  often  about  the  umbUicus, 
followed  by  all  the  symptoms  of  collapse, 
which  may  be  very  soon  fatal  (see  Intestines, 
Diseases  of:  21.  Intestines,  Perforation  and 
Rupture  of).  The  necropsy  reveals  perfora- 
tion of  the  vermiform  appendix  or  very  ex- 
ceptionally of  the  caecum,  and  some  degree 
of  localised  peritonitis. 

(6)  The  onset  of  the  symptoms  in  the  next 
group  also  takes  place  as  a  rule  without 
any  history  of  previous  discomfort,  constipa- 
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tion,  or  illness ;  aiul  whilst  less  rapid  than  in 
tho  precedinjj,  they  ari'  usually  well  marked. 
Often  couuueucing  with  a  chill  or  rigor, 
tiieso  cases  arc  also  diaracteriscd  by  acute 
pain,  indilTcrently  referred  to  the  belly  gene- 
rally, or  perhaps  specially  to  the  und)ilical  or 
c;Ecal  region.  Tiie  pain  may  cause  a  moderate 
degree  of  collapse,  but  not  nearly  so  severe  as 
that  associated  with  acute  perforation,  which 
we  may  surmise  in  the  cases  under  considera- 
tion has  not  yet  actually  taken  place  ;  or,  if  it 
liave  occurred,  its  elTects  are  strictly  confined 
to  the  inunediately  adjacent  region.  With 
the  pain,  which  becomes  paroxysmal  and 
often  radiating  to  the  testis,  j)udenduni,  thigh, 
or  hliulder,  there  is  coiisid(  rablo  tenderness, 
wiiich  may  be  distinctly  limited  to  the  right 
iliac  region,  and  thereby  becomes  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  diagnosis.  Other  signs  of 
localised  peritonitis  (piickly  supervene  :  the 
abdomen  becomes  distended  and  tympanitic  ; 
and  occasionally,  if  the  tenderness  do  not 
prevent,  a  slightly  increased  resistance  is  per- 
ceptible over  the  circum,  due  in  part  to  tho 
rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  partly 
perhaps  to  retained  fa'ces  in  the  ciecmii,  or 
intlannuatory  effusion  aroimd  that  structure. 
The  temperature  rises  two  or  three  degrees, 
or  even  to  104°  or  10")°  F.;  the  pulse  is  fre- 
quent and  thready ;  respirations  are  quick- 
ened ;  and  the  aspect  of  the  patient  is  that  of 
severe  illness.  There  is  constipation  ;  often 
severe  tenesmus;  and  vomiting,  which  may 
be  mild  and  only  excited  by  food,  or  of  a 
bilious  character,  but  its  occurrence  is  not 
followed  by  any  sensation  of  relief.  The 
tongue  is  thickly  coated,  or  dry  brown  and 
cracked,  with  sordes  on  the  teeth.  Some  ob- 
servers have  noted  a  very  abundant  flow  of 
urine,  which  contains  an  excess  of  indican ; 
and  frequency  of  micturition.  The  patient 
may  remain  in  much  the  same  state  for  two 
or  three  days,  when  the  pain  and  tenderness 
spread  over  the  abdomt^n.  The  legs  are 
drawn  up  and  the  arms  raised  above  the 
head  so  as  to  relax  the  jiarietes  and  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and 
with  an  intensification  of  the  above  symp- 
toms there  exist  all  the  e\  idences  of  gene- 
ral peritonitis,  from  which  tho  patient  may 
succumb  within  the  next  few  days,  thougli 
recovery  even  at  this  stage  is  not  quite  un- 
known. Or  the  inflammation  may  assume 
a  distinctly  suppurative  character,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus 
encysted  within  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  the 
cecal  region,  giving  rise  to  an  increasing 
fulness  and  resistance,  which  may  be  de- 
tected through  the  abdominal  wall,  or  some- 
times by  rectal  or  vaginal  examination. 
The  abscess  thus  formed  m.ay  extend,  and 
burst  in  one  or  other  of  the  directions  already 
indicated.  On  the  abdomen  being  opened, 
either  by  the  surgeon  or  post  mortem,  the 
mischief  is  seen  to  have  started  from  ulcera- 
tion and  perforation  of  the  "appendix ;  and 
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these  cases  only  differ  from  those  in  the  for- 
mer group  in  dcgrt'e  of  severity  and  rapidity, 
their  longer  duration  afibrding  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  additional 
symptoms.  It  may  he  observed  that  cases 
of  this  severe  tyjjo  do  occasionally  begin  with 
mild  symptoms  such  as  characterise  the  fol- 
lowing group,  or  the  gi-aver  manifestations 
may  be  delayed  in  their  occurrence  ;  but  it  is 
estimated  that  (iH  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases 
die  within  eight  days. 

(c)  The  third  class  of  cases — certainly  the 
most  numerous  -include  those  which  are 
much  less  severe  in  their  character,  more 
prolonged  in  duration,  and  generally  recover. 
Contrary  to  what  obtains  in  the  previous 
groups,  the  patients  are  more  frequently 
women,  and  a  previous  history  of  constipa- 
tion, often  excessive,  is  the  general  rule. 
After  perhaps  a  more  than  usually  obstinate 
confinement  of  the  bowels,  or  some  gross  error 
in  diet,  such  as  eating  a  very  large  quantity 
of  nuts,  the  patient  complains  of  very  definite 
pain  over  the  c;ecum,  which  is  found  to  be 
tender,  swollen,  resistant,  and  dull  on  percus- 
sion, due  to  fajcal  accumulation.  It  is  the  pro- 
uiinenceof  the  local  symptomswhich  specially 
characterises  this  class  of  cases,  the  seat  of 
the  trouble  being  obvious  from  the  commence- 
ment. There  is  also  a  moderate  and  very 
irregular  rise  of  temperatiu-e,  rarely  exceeding 
103^  F.,  with  soft  (juick  pulse,  and  general 
febrile  symptoms.  Tiie  constipation  persists, 
owing  to  the  arrested  peristalsis  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  ;  and  nausea  or  vomiting 
is  of  freiiuent  occurrence,  though  not  often 
very  severe.  It  is  in  these  patients  that  is 
commonly  noticed  the  drawing-up  of  the 
right  leg,  which  is  Hexed  across  the  other 
thigh,  so  as  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  the 
])ressure  of  the  abdominal  wall  on  the  swol- 
len region.  The  piin  continues  of  a  dull 
aching  character,  now  and  then  with  sharper 
twinges,  and  often  spreads  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  suggests  an  exten- 
sion of  the  peritonitis,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  really  the  case ;  it  also  shows 
a  great  tendency  to  pass  down  the  inner  and 
anterior  surface  of  the  right  thigh,  due  to 
pressure  on  the  gcnito-crural  nerve.  Some- 
times there  is  cedenia  of  the  right  leg,  from 
thrombosis  of  the  iliac  vein  induced  by  pres- 
sure. The  duration  of  these  cases  is  vei-y  un- 
certain, and  much  depends  on  their  treat- 
ment ;  some  last  but  a  few  days,  others  may 
continue  for  two  or  even  three  weeks,  vary- 
ing much  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms, 
for  some  days  the  patient  being  gravely  ill 
and  then  appearing  considerably  better,  fluc- 
tuating from  day  to  day.  The  extent  of  the 
swelling  and  dulness  is  frequently  changing, 
as  also  to  a  less  degi'ce  the  pain  and  general 
symptoms.  A  small  proportion  of  the  ca.ses 
which  run  the  course  described  end  in  sup- 
puration, and  the  formation  of  a  circum- 
scribed abscess,  such  as  occurs  in  the  former 
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group;  but  the  greater  majority  end  in  reso- 
lution and  complete  cure.  How  far  the  ap- 
pendix is  concerned  in  these  cases  is  doubtful, 
and  certainly  it  is  unlikely  that  gross  lesions 
of  that  structiu'e'  occur  in  any  but  the  few 
which  suppurate ;  nevertheless  it  has  been 
shown  that  very  mild  perityphlitis  does 
follow  disease  of  the  appendix,  and  may  end 
in  perfect  recovery,  and  also  that  suppura- 
tion does  not  always  occur  even  when  severe 
disease  of  that  organ  exists,  it  is  probable 
that  in  certain  of  these  milder  cases  the 
caecum  is  luore  at  fault,  being  in  a  state  of 
inflammation  and  probable  ulceration,  deter- 
mined by  the  irritation  of  the  hardened  feces, 
and  that  it  is  a  true  typhlitis  — the  stercoral 
iyphlitis  of  writers — the  well-defined  swell- 
ing being  partly  formed  by  the  thickened 
wall  of  the  inflamed  bowel,  with  perhaps  some 
peritonitis,  and  still  more  by  the  retained  in- 
testinal contents. 

Relnpsincj  perityphlitis. — A  marked  cha- 
racteristic of  the  morbid  state  under  con- 
sideration is  its  liability  to  relapse — 11  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  are  estimated  to  do  so.  A 
slight  indiscretion  in  diet  maybe  sulficient  to 
reinduce  it,  and  it  may  recur  from  this  cause 
again  and  again ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
patient  has  got  about  before  the  attack  has 
completely  subsided  ;  or  in  many  cases  re- 
lapse may  occur  when  every  care  has  been 
taken,  and  successive  recurrences  are  likely 
to  be  of  increasing  severity.  When  suppu- 
ration has  taken  place  as  a  result  of  per- 
foration of  the  appendix  and  escape  of  the 
original  irritant,  concretion,  or  foreign  body 
in  the  discharge  from  the  abscess,  recur- 
rence is  not  so  likely  to  happen  ;  but  so  long 
as  it  remains  it  is  an  ever-present  source 
of  danger  ;  nor  will  there  be  relai)ses  if  the 
appendix  have  become  gangrenous  and  sepa- 
rated. The  exciting  causes  of  these  relapses 
may  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  appen- 
dix itself,  which  by  becoming  twisted  or 
bent  on  itself,  fixed  by  adhesion,  or  stenosed 
by  a  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer,  permits  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  within  it,  and  con- 
sequent distension  of  its  distal  end ;  this 
condition  is  suthcient  to  set  up  a  localised 
peritonitis,  which  recurs  until  the  pseudo-cyst 
is  emptied,  and  the  lumen  of  the  process 
finally  and  completely  occluded.  Tlie 
attacks  which  form  the  third  group  of  cases 
above  described,  which  are  closely  associated 
with  fsecal  retention,  are  also  likely  to  be 
repeated  unless  the  bowels  are  kept  regularly 
and  thoroughly  opened.  The  liability  to 
some  accumulation  taking  placse,  even  when 
there  is  a  daily  evacuation,  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  known  as  peri- 
typhlitis requires  to  be  distinguished  from 
several  other  intestinal  affections.  In  ileo- 
ceecal  invagination,  which  may  give  rise  to 
many  of  the  symptoms  above  described,  the 
evidences  of  obstruction  rather  than  of  periton- 


itis predominate,  the  pain  is  more  acute,  and 
vomiting  is  usually  more  severe  and  persist- 
ent, whilst  the  stools  contain  bloody  mucus; 
tenesmus  also  in  these  cases  is  much  more 
marked.  Other  forms  of  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  may  be  mistaken  for  it,  and  often 
cannot  be  distinguished  ;  the  presence  of  dis- 
tinct swelling,  dulness,  tenderness,  and  pain 
restricted  to  an  area  in  the  iliac  fossa  are 
of  primary  importance  in  determining  the 
case  to  be  perityphlitic.  Occasional  cases 
of  enteric  fever,  where  there  is  consti- 
pation and  absence  of  rash,  may  be  con- 
fused with  the  malady  under  consideration, 
especially  as  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
caecum  is  the  situation  where  the  most  dis- 
tinct signs  occur  in  both  diseases  ;  but  the 
history,  the'  course  of  the  fever,  and  the 
characteristic  tongue  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  in  typhoid  fever,  together 
with  the  sequence  of  headache  and  deli- 
rium and  splenic  enlargement,  should  afford 
grounds  for  discrimniation.  Less  often 
may  tubercular  peritonitis  need  to  be  sepa- 
rated, but  here  again  the  history,  tempera- 
ture, and  coincidence  of  other  evidences  of 
tubercle  elsewhere  must  be  considered. 
Suppuration  in  connexion  with  the  ovary, 
or  behind  the  peritoneum  from  caries  of  bone, 
perinephritic  abscess,  &c.,  may  simulate  the 
fecal  abscess  following  perityphlitis. 

Prognosis. — Much  difference  exists  in  this 
respect  among  different  cases.  Those  which 
may  be  comprised  within  the  third  of  the 
foregoing  groups  should  be  expected  to  re- 
cover. The  mortality  among  the  severe  cases 
described  in  the  first  and  second  groups  has 
been  estimated  at  30  per  ceVit.  in  adults  and 
at  even  a  higher  rate  in  children.  The  course 
and  termination  of  cases  attended  with  con- 
stipation are  less  favourable. 

I5ut,  beside  those  cases  which  end  in  death 
or  recovery,  a  few  may  continue  for  months 
or  years  suffering  from  some  of  the  effects 
of  the  disease,  such  as  chronic  peritonitis, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  fistulae.  The  fi-equency  of 
relapse  has  been  alluded  to. 

Treatment. — This  must  obviously  differ 
very  considerably  according  to  the  seve- 
rity of  the  case,  and  may  conveniently  be 
considered  according  as  operative  interfer- 
ence is  or  is  not  called  for. 

When  the  disease  is  distinctly  associated 
with  faecal  impaction,  and  when  the  symp- 
toms are  milder  and  somewhat  more  pro- 
longed in  duration,  recovery  is  to  be  ex- 
pected without  operation,  altliough,  as  said, 
occasionally  an  abscess  forms,  which  may 
require  to  be  opened.  For  such  patients 
as  would  be  included  within  the  third  of  the 
above  described  groujis,  rest  is  essential,  and 
the  treatment  consists  in  a  judicious  applica- 
tion of  means  to  remove  the  contents  of  the 
csecum,  together  with  such  an  amount  of 
sedative  as  will  serve  to  keep  the  parts  con- 
cerned as  quiet   as  is   consistent  with  the 
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necessary  evacu;ition.  To  meet  the  first 
indication  enemas  of  plain  water  or  soap  and 
water  are  tlio  most  satisfactory.  They  sliould 
not  be  too  larj^o  -rtftoen  to  twenty  ounces  for 
an  adult— and  should  bo  repeated,  but  not  too 
frequently ;  it  is  rarely  desirable  for  the 
enema  to  be  fjivon  more  than  once  in  tlie  day, 
and  overj-  other  day  is  usually  often  enoui,'li. 
Much  harm  may  be  done  by  inducing  a 
violent  evacuation,  though  there  maj-  be  a 
largo  quantity  to  be  removed,  and  it  is  far 
better  for  this  to  be  cfTected  gradually.  Some 
advise,  in  addition,  frequent  small  doses — 
twenty  grains — of  sulphate  of  magnesium  or 
sodium,  not  with  a  view  of  direct  purgation, 
but  to  induce  a  moderate  intestinal  secretion, 
whereby  the  hardened  faces  may  be  some- 
what softened.  Anything  in  the  nature  of 
a  violent  aperient  is  strongly  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  it  is  better  to  give  occasional 
doses  of  opivun,  gr.  ^  to  i,  by  the  mouth, 
whereby  pain  is  relieved  and  the  risk 
of  peritonitis  appears  to  be  diminished. 
For  the  same  object,  three  or  four  leeches 
applied  over  the  ciBcmu  are  most  effective ; 
or  hot  fomentations,  either  made  with  poppy- 
heads,  or  applied  after  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  has  been  painted  with  extract  of 
belladonna  and  glycerine.  The  diet  should 
be  restricted  in  amount  as  much  as  possible  : 
there  is  usually  anorexia,  and  abstinence 
from  food  is  beneficial ;  occasional  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  meat-juices,  and  a  few  ounces  of 
peptoiiised  food  are  amply  sufficient  as  a  rule, 
and  stimulants  are  very  rarely  needed.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  even  for  some 
days  after  complete  cessation  of  all  symp- 
toms, as  a  very  little  exertion  or  slight 
excess  of  food  may  be  sutticient  to  induce  a 
relapse. 

If  the  sjTnptoms  persist,  if  the  tempera- 
ture keep  liigh,  and  if  the  local  phenomena 
become  more  prominent,  then  an  incision 
over  the  swelling  will  be  called  for.  It  is 
seldom  until  after  the  fifth  day  that  surgical 
interference  is  demanded.  In  the  cases 
dealt  with  by  the  surgeon  the  dulness  will 
have  increased,  the  local  tenderness  will  be 
more  marked,  and  possibly  redness  of  the 
skin  and  a^dema  may  indicate  the  import- 
ance of  immediate  treatment. 

In  some  cases  which  have  been  allowed 
to  progress,  all  the  clinical  evidences  of  ab- 
scess are  present. 

The  treatment  of  cases  of  the  first  group 
is  identical  with  that  followed  in  instances 
of  acute  perforative  peritonitis.  A  prompt 
abdominal  section  offers  practically  the  only 
prospect  of  saving  life. 

In  dealing  witli  cases  of  the  second  group, 
the  general  measures  already  described  are 
emploj-ed.  If  the  local  and  general  symp- 
toms persist,  an  incision  will  be  called  for. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  seldom  indicated 
before  the  fifth  day. 


In  cases  of  relapsing  typhlitis,  the  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  tlu;  a])pendix  may  bo 
called  for  when  the  attacks  are  severe  or  are 
increasing  in  severity,  when  the  attacks  are 
becoming  very  numerous,  when  the  last 
attack  has  been  of  an  alarming  character,  or 
when  the  repeated  illnesses  to  which  the 
patient  is  rendered  liable  are  undermining 
his  health,  or  interfering  with  the  pursuit  of 
his  calling. 

In  any  case  in  which  this  operation  is 
undertaken,  it  maj'  be  assumed  that  the  en- 
larged appendix  can  be  made  out  after  the 
acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Tho  re- 
moval of  the  offending  ap])endix  should 
be  carried  out  during  the  jieriod  of  quiescence, 
and  after  all  tho  usual  symptoms  of  perityph- 
litis have  disappeared. 

It  may  pei'haps  be  said  that  the  danger  of 
the  operation  is  no  greater  than  that  attend- 
ing another  attack.       W.  H.  Ai.T.rniN. 

1''kki)i;i;i(K  'I'ru'.vKs. 

PERI-UTERINE  HEMATOCELE. 

See  Pelvic  H.ematocele. 

PERSONAL  HEALTH.  —  Personal 
hygiene  is  the  science  of  individual  health. 
As  there  are  public  acts  and  bins  wiiich,  ob- 
served, promote  the  health  of  communities, 
so  there  are  rules  of  living  and  habits  of  life, 
inculcated  by  competent  observers,  by  atten- 
tion to  which  the  health  of  the  individual 
may  ho  preserved  or  increased.  Health  is  a 
qtiality  of  body  easily  comprehensible,  but 
ditiicult  to  define.  It  is  dealt  out  in  different 
measures  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  is 
perhaps  best  described  as  exemption  from 
disease.  It  admits,  however,  of  being  esti- 
mated, and  we  shall  first  show  how  this  may 
be  done. 

First,  the  form  of  the  individual  must  be 
examined  to  ascertain  how  far  it  agrees  with 
or  departs  from  certain  mean  standards,  such 
as  are  laid  down  by  anatomists  and  practical 
hygienists,  and  which  give,  in  tables  for  each 
age,  what  the  height,  weiglit.  girth  of  chest, 
and  mobility  of  thorax  ought  to  be  every 
year  of  life.  Thus  above  the  weight  of 
1(51  lbs.  avoirduj)ois,  tho  circumference  of 
the  chest  ought  to  increase  1  inch  for  every 
10  lbs.  of  additional  weight ;  and  for  every 
inch  in  height  over  5  feet  8  inches  the  mo- 
bility of  the  thorax  ought  to  increase  in  a 
definite  ratio  {see  Parkes's  Hi/gicne,  p.  4H0). 
Then  the  girth-measurement,  taken  round 
the  mamma,  should  be  in  excess  of  that 
taken  lower  down,  at  the  level  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage,  in  every  man,  although  not  dis- 
proportionately so,  as  it  is  in  women  who 
lace  tightlJ^ 

Secondly,  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
functions  of  the  body  are  performed  must  be 
ascertained.  The  situation  of  the  heart's 
apex-beat  is  to  be  determined  ;  its  impulse  ; 
its  mode  of  action  ;  the  rhythm  of  its  sounds; 
the  way   in  which   the  circulation  is  being 
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carried  out ;  how  temperature  is  maintained  1 
at  the  extremities ;  and  what  individual 
capacity  exists  to  resist  conditions  calculated 
to  lower  the  body  temperature.  The  respira- 
tory, cerebral,  and  spinal  functions  must  be 
tested;  the  organs  of  digestion,  sanguification, 
and  excretion,  as  well  as  their  performances, 
will  have  to  be  examined  in  due  order ;  and 
the  state  of  general  nutrition  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  skin  appraised. 

That  state  of  body  which  enables  it  to 
perform  every  fimction  which  can  be  reason- 
ably required  of  it,  to  accomplish  each  ordi- 
nary task,  and  be  equal  to  some  exertion  of 
brain  and  muscle  without  painful  sense  of 
fatigue,  is  what  we  ordinarily  imderstand  as 
health.  It  would  be  difficult,  however,  if  not 
impossible,  to  lay  down  the  amount  of  work 
or  exertion,  short  of  positive  fatigue,  winch  a 
child,  lad,  woman,  or  man  ought  to  be  equal 
to  without  preparation  or  training  of  any 
kind.  Erectness,  firmness,  good  balance  of 
body  and  mind,  testify  to  a  man,  as  they  do 
to  a  racehorse  or  a  gamecock.  An  experienced 
eye  recognises  at  a  glance  the  particular  build 
of  man  suitable  to  particular  taskwork  ;  likely 
to  excel  in  particular  exercises,  sports,  or 
games;  fitted  to  labour  with  his  head,  or  with 
his  hands  ;  to  run,  swim,  or  fight  well.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  difference  between 
man  and  man  than  between  carthorses  and 
racehorses,  but  it  is  one  of  degree  only.  Fortes 
crenntiir  fortihus,  and  for  perfect  bodily 
aptitude  for  any  trade,  profession,  or  par- 
ticular craft,  the  individual  must  be  born, 
bred,  and  trained  accordingly.  We  arrive  at 
the  following  signs  or  evidences  of  health  : 
(«)  good  construction;  {h)  accommodative- 
ness  to  change,  individual  adaptability  to 
widely  diverse  conditions  of  life,  or  of  climate, 
without  deterioration  of  energy ;  (c)  endur- 
ance ;  {d)  self-control  —  mental,  emotional, 
sexual ;  and  (e)  resistance  to  morbific  in- 
fluences. 

From  birth  onwards  to  old  age,  liealth  is 
not  uniform  ;  it  varies  as  the  body  varies, 
according  to  wear  and  tear,  and  treatment — 
a  sufficiently  obvious  proposition.  At  differ- 
ent epochs  of  life  the  strain  or  stress  is  felt 
in  different  parts,  falls  upon  different 
organs,  and  issues  in  proclivity  to  disorder 
of  their  several  functions,  or  in  wear  or 
degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  which  they  are 
built.  Our  object  here  is  to  demonstrate 
how  personal  health  may  be  secured ;  how 
disease  may  be  avoided,  or  diminished  ;  and 
how  the  days  of  ailing,  of  sickness,  of  incapa- 
city to  follow  one's  work  or  ordinary  pursuits 
can  be  diminished  ;  how  the  active,  energetic 
period  of  life  may  be  extended,  the  ageing 
of  the  bodj'  deferred,  its  happiness  or  hicn 
etrc  promoted.  To  fulfil  this  endeavour,  we 
divide  the  life  of  a  human  being  into  the  fol- 
lowing periods,  and  consider  them  separately 
in  relation  to  their  special  physiology,  to 
morbid    imminences,  and  to  probable  acci- 


dents, laying  down  the  best  rules  of  guidance 
in  diet,  clothing,  habits,  exercise  of  body  and 
mind ;  indicating  whatever  appears  most 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  individual  at 
the  age  meutioned.  It  is  of  course  of  first 
importance  to  be  born  of  a  healthy,  long-lived 
stock  ;  but  for  heredity  and  its  effects  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles.  Disease, 
Causes  of;  and  Heredity. 

Life  Periods.  —  The  following  are  the 
periods  of  life,  as  they  will  be  here  succes- 
sively considered : — 

1.  Intra-uterine  life  and  Gestation. 

2.  Birth. 

3.  Infancy,  the  period  between  birth  and 
the  completion  of  the  first  dentition. 

4.  Childhood,  the  period  between  2  and 
7  years. 

5.  Adolescence,  the  period  between  7 
and  14  years. 

6.  Puberty,  the  period  between  14  and 
20  years. 

7.  Adult  age,  the  period  between  20  and 
30  years. 

8.  Maturity,  the  period  between  80  and 
45  years. 

9.  Turning-time,  the  period  between  45 
and  GO  years. 

10.  Advanced  life,  the  period  between 
60  and  82  years. 

11.  Old  age,  the  period  between  82  anil 
100  years. 

1.  The  Intra-uterine  and  Gestation 
Period. — The  health,  habits,  and  conduct 
of  the  mother  during  preguancy  modify  the 
future  individual  considerably.  Whatever 
affects  the  blood  of  the  mother  affects  that 
of  her  fo'tus,  and  vice  versa.  There  are 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  mother  pos- 
sesses and  exercises  purifying  and  excretory 
powers  over  the  blood  of  her  foetus,  appro- 
priating into  her  own  eliminating  organs, 
and  in  some  degree  removing  from  her  off- 
spring, taints  or  disease-germs  derived  from 
the  father  of  the  child,  perhaps  suffering  from 
these  herself  vicariously.  This  surmise  has 
been  offered  to  explain  a  fact  not  infrequently 
observed,  that  previously  healthy  wives,  born 
too  of  healthy  stocks,  married  to  consumptive 
husbands,  after  breeding  one  or  more  children, 
tend  to  die  themselves  of  a  rapid  form  of 
phthisis,  although  bearing  children  not  neces- 
sarily consumptive.  On  the  other  hand, 
delicate  women  who  have  been  impregnated 
by  exceptionally  sound  sires  are  observed  to 
improve  in  vigour  and  robustness  with  each 
succeeding  pregnancy.  It  is  certain  that 
small-pox,  scarlatina,  and  measles  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  mother  to  the  cliild  in 
utero  ;  that  typlioid  fever  occm-ring  to  the 
mother  is  usually  f;ital  to  her  fretus ;  and 
that  the  poison  of  syphilis  derived  from  either 
parent  is  extremely  pernicious  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  fruit. 

AlcohoUc  abuses  committed  by  the  mother 
during  pregnancy  favour  premature  delivery, 
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and  ft]>poar  beyond  this  distinctl.v  prejudicial 
to  tlie  lu'iiltli  of  the  ehildreii  when  tliese  are 
born  ahve,  the  constitutional  Haw  not  sliow- 
in;;  itself  by  apparent  malnutrition  so  much 
ns  by  undue  proclivity  in  them  to  manifest 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system — chorea  and 
epil'-psy  in  childhood,  hysteria  and  insanity 
in  adult  years.  Experience  shows  tlie  hygiene 
of  this  period  to  consist  in  temi)erate  hving. 
The  pregnant  woman  should  avoid  excite- 
ments of  all  kinds,  take  moderate  exercise, 
rise  and  go  to  bed  early,  not  alter  her  habits 
of  life  abruptly.  In  the  later  months  she 
must  dress  herself  approjiriately  to  her  state, 
not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  emerging  of 
the  uterus  from  the  pelvis,  or  so  as  to  limit 
tlie  movements  of  the  babe  in  utcro. 

2.  Birth. — Beclard  in  his  work  {Hygiene 
df  la  I'miiicre  En/ance,  Vfiris,  1852)  pointed 
out  a  fact  of  some  iniportsmce  in  the  hygiene 
of  birth.  Wien  the  fuetus  with  its  mem- 
branes and  placenta  are  separated  from  the 
mother,  and  independent  existence  is  com- 
menced, a  good  deal  of  blood,  properly  the 
newborn  child's,  remains,  and  is  for  a  short 
time  after  actual  birth  lodged  in  the  cord  and 
placenta.  If  time  enougli  be  allowed,  and 
the  newborn  be  kept  properly  warm  the 
while,  all  this  blood— some  two  ounces  or 
thereabouts,  aixl  therefore  no  unimportant 
(piantity  when  tlie  weight  of  the  child  is  con- 
sidered— will  find  its  way  into  the  infant's 
body ;  whereas,  if  the  cord  be  tied  and 
divided  too  quickly,  and  before  the  umbilical 
vein  becomes  collapsed  and  empties  itself,  the 
child  is  mulcted  of  its  natural  blood-endow- 
ment. According  to  Pinard's  observations, 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  babies  who  thus 
receive  their  full  complement  of  blood  at 
birth  from  thos-e  who  do  not.  The  skin  of 
the  former  is  rose-coloured  and  jdump, 
wiiereas  the  skin  of  the  latter  has  an  anamic 
or  icteric  tint,  and  is  poor ;  the  former  in- 
fants grow  and  deve'op  more  rapidly,  and 
are  altogether  more  vigorous  than  the  latter. 
As  a  guide  to  the  accouclieur's  jiractice,  he 
inculcates  careful  observation  of  the  cord  at 
birth.  All  pulsation  ceases  in  the  umbilical 
arteries  directly  the  newborn  breathes  and 
cries ;  but  for  some  while,  different  in 
different  cases,  the  umbilical  vein  remains 
full;  and  the  blood  in  it  continues  li(iuid  up  to 
the  moment  when  its  last  drop  is  absorbed  into 
the  child's  body.  IJut  tlie  cord  must  not  be 
ligatured  until  the  umbilical  vein  is  flat  and 
empty.  The  accidems  incidental  to  birth  are 
multifarious,  and  belong  to  the  subject  of  par- 
tarition.  We  iiiay  notice  specially  asphyxia 
from  prolapse  and  compression  of  the  cord  ; 
and  prolonged  pressure  upon  the  infant's 
skull  inducing  epicranial  cephallurmatoma, 
and,  rarely,  apoplexy  and  paralysis. 

If  the  temperature  of  the  external  air  is 
about  G0\  children  may  1)(>  allowed  to  go  out 
when  they  are  eight  to  fifteen  days  old,  after 
cicatrisation  of  the  umbilicus.    Children  born 


in  February  and  September  appear  to  possess 
the  greatest  vitality,  those  born  in  June  the 
smallest.  According  to  statistics  carefully 
collected  by  Dr.  E.  Smith  in  his  work  on 
Health  and  Disease,  p.  267,  '  the  viability  oi 
the  infants  born  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months  is  greater  than  that  of  those  who 
come  into  the  world  in  simimer  or  autumn.' 

No  artificial  piu-gative.  oil,  gruel,  or  sugar- 
water,  should  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  niotiier's 
first  colostrum  milk. 

3.  Infancy.  —The  period  of  infancy  might 
be  subdivided  into  carlij  and  late:  early 
comprohending  the  time  Irom  birth  to  erup- 
tion of  the  first  teeth;  late,  that  from  the 
commencement  to  the  completion  of  the  first 
dentition.  The  leading  anatomical  features 
of  this  age  are  the  large  amount  of  blood  rela- 
tively to  the  solids  of  the  body,  the  laxity  of 
all  the  tissues,  the  disproportionate  quantity 
of  component  water,  and  the  large  relative 
amount  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  of  iron, 
which  appears  far  in  excess  of  that  existing  in 
adults.    See  E.  Smith's  Cycle  of  Ayes,  p.  247. 

The  circumstance  of  chief  physiological 
importance  is  that  the  greatest  growth  occurs 
in  the  first  years  of  life.  Quetelet  in  his 
essay,  Sur  V Homme,  shows  that  the  mean 
average  weight  of  male  infants  exceeds  that 
of  females  ;  boys  at  birth  weighing  'A  kilo- 
gi'ammes  20  grammes,  and  gilds  2  kilogrammes 
9  m'aiiimes.  There  is  no  indicator  so  infalli- 
ble as  the  balance  to  prove  whether  an  infant 
is  or  is  not  being  properly  nourished.  It 
appears  that  from  birth  up  to  the  end  of  the 
second  day  all  newborns  lose  weight  a  little; 
they  do  not  increase  perceptibly  till  after  the 
end  of  the  first  week.' 

M.  Odier  states  that  it  is  usual  to  find  an 
infant  increase  30  or  40  grammes  (4G1  to  GOO 
grains)  ^;rr  diem  during  the  first  'Cwc  months 
of  life,  20  grammes  (308  grains)  a  day  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  month,  and  10 
grammes  (or  155  grains)  daily  between  the 
eighth  and  the  twelfth  month. 

Dentition  is  the  change  most  characteristic 
of  the  infant's  growth  and  development. 

In  infantile  life  all  the  vital  functions  go 
on  rapidly.  The  pulse  at  birth  ranges  from 
130  to  140  per  minute  ;  and  to  the  end  of  the 
first  year  is  from  115  to  120.  The  rate  of 
respiration  is  from  25  to  30.  WhUe  the 
circulation  is  rapid,  the  skin,  from  its  soft- 
ness and  vascularity,  disjierses  heat  rapidly  ; 
the  cooling  agencies  are  at  a  maximum  ;  and 
the  heat-maintaining  powers  (that  is,  resist- 
ance to  depressing  influences)  are  at  a  mini- 
mum. '  The  food  taken  by  infants  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  from 
three  to  six  times  greater  than  that  taken  by 
adults  '  (Dr.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  247). 

The  perils  from  without  to  infant  life  are 

'  The  infant  sliould  be  weij^hed  naked  in  a  warm 
room,  lying  on  a.  piece  of  flannel  of  ascertained 
weight,  in  the  scale  of  a  balance  sensitive  to  a 
drachm. 
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mainly  derived  from  cold,  those  from  within 
result  chiefly  fr'om  improper  or  defective 
feeding,  and  from  the  over-sensitiveness  of 
the  nerve-centres.  Young  brains  and  spinal 
cords  are  over-al^rt  to  impressions  received 
from  without,  and  act  too  impulsively  upon 
them.  Control  powers  become  developed  as 
they  grow  older.  The  ordinary  phrase  '  emo- 
tional as  a  young  child  '  expresses  a  physio- 
logical fact.  It  is  not  easy  to  over-feed 
young  infants.  If  proper  food,  that  is,  their 
own  mother's  milk,  be  given  them,  they  get 
rid  of  excess  quickly  enough  by  vomiting  it, 
and  the  part  not  appropriated  in  growth  or 
maintenance  is  stored  up  for  future  use  as 
fat.  The  morbid  tendencies  of  this  period 
are  towards  the  intestinal  and  mucous  tracts. 
Catarrhal  diarrhoea  and  bronchitis,  thrush 
and  stomatitis,  are  epiphenomena  of  all  febri- 
culas  and  states  of  malnutrition.  Delirimu 
and  convulsions  attend  all  general  disorders. 
Over-rapid  dentition  is  associated  often  with 
tubercularisation,  retarded  dentition  with 
rickets.  The  more  rapid  the  eruption  of  the 
teeth,  the  gi-eater  the  attendant  disturbance  ; 
the  more  closely  the  evolution  of  the  teeth 
follows  its  normal  periods  (see  Teething), 
the  less  conscious  are  infant  and  mother  of 
their  appearance.  The  hygienic  rules  for 
this  period  have  reference  principally  to  feed- 
ing, cleanliness,  clothing,  open-air  exercise, 
and  the  avoidance  of  cerebral  excitement. 

Diet. — For  diet  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Diet,  where  the  proper  aliment  for 
infants  is  fuUj'  discussed.  Experience  proves 
that  nature  will  not  be  contradicted — that  no 
aliment  is  so  appropriate  as  the  milk  of  a 
mother,  or  of  a  wet  nurse  aged  between 
twenty-two  and  thii-ty-five.  Next  best  to 
this  comes  the  milk  of  a  goat ;  and  next, 
again,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  cow's  and 
ass's  milk  given  by  a  feeding-bottle.  The 
suckling  of  her  own  infant  by  the  mother 
for  nine  months  is  good  not  only  for  the 
child,  but  for  its  mother.  The  uterus  passes 
through  its  retrograde  involution  more 
rapidly,  no  periodic  uterine  congestions  delay 
it,  and  ovulation  is  deferred.  With  respect 
to  the  frecjuency  of  feeding,  and  the  quantity 
taken,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  tlie 
statements  of  Proust.^  During  tlie  first  day 
of  life,  wliat  with  scantiness  of  the  colostrum, 
mechanical  obstacles  to  suction,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  infant's  efforts,  the  child 
does  not  extract  more  than  a  drachm  each 
time  it  is  placed  to  the  breast.  It  needs  no 
more,  however.  During  the  first  week  of 
life  it  should  be  nursed  ten  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  arranging  times  so  that 
the  mother  gets  six  hours'  consecutive  rest 
at  night.  On  the  second  day  each  suckling 
should  furnish  about  5  drachms  of  milk.  On 
the  tliird  day  each  suckling  should  furnish 
about  Ij  ounce  of  milk.  On  the  fourth  day 
each  suckling  should  furnish  about  2  ounces 
1  Traite  d'Hyjiine  (Paris,  1877),  p.  115. 


of  milk.  During  the  first  month  average, 
sized  infants  require  and  obtain  nearly  3 
ounces  of  breast-milk  at  each  nursing,  and 
should  be  nursed  nine  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  receive  about  27  ounces  ot 
milk  a  day.  During  the  second  month  each 
suckling  should  furnish  A^  ounces  of  milk, 
and  the  number  of  feedings  may  be  reduced 
to  seven  per  diem,  which  allows  31^  ounces 
each  twenty-four  hours.  At  three  months 
old  the  infant  sucks  about  5  ounces  at  a 
meal,  an  equivalent  of  35  ounces  each  twenty- 
four  hours ;  and  at  four  months  it  extracts 
as  much  as  C^  ounces  of  milk  at  each  meal, 
which  may  be  again  curtailed  to  six  each 
day,  giving  37j  ounces  of  aliment.  This 
continues  to  be  the  quantity  of  milk  and 
frequency  of  feeding  required  of  a  good  nurse 
up  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month;  but  the 
quality  of  the  milk  during  this  period  steadily 
improves,  becoming  enriclied  according  as 
the  child  sucks  more  vigorously  and  at  longer 
intervals,  a  provision  fraught  with  mutual 
advantage  to  child  and  mother. 

At  the  ninth  montji  the  child  may  be  gra- 
dually weaned,  although  the  age  for  weaning 
should  be  governed  by  the  health  of  the 
mother  or  nurse,  the  forwardness  of  denti- 
tion, and  the  infant's  own  craving  for  other 
food.  The  best  time  to  take  for  the  purpose 
is  the  interval  or  pause  after  the  four  lateral 
incisors  are  cut,  and  before  the  first  molars 
ajipear. 

Dentition,  normal  order  of.  —  For  this 
subject,  see  Dentition,  Disorders  of. 

Cleanliness  and  Care. — The  infant  re- 
quires washing  all  over  from  top  of  head  to 
sole  of  foot  night  and  morning  every  day, 
and  is  best,  because  most  quickly,  immersed 
in  a  tub  once  daily.  Infants  who  have  had 
convulsions  at  any  period  of  their  lives  are, 
as  a  rule,  better  washed  all  over  with  a 
sponge  in  the  lap  of  their  nurse  than  im- 
mersed in  a  bath,  as  immersion  is  aj^t  to 
frighten  them.  The  water  should  be  the 
softest  procurable.  Eain-water  is  best. 
The  temperatuie  of  the  room  during  the 
bath  should  be  between  G5°  and  70°  F. ; 
that  of  the  bath  itself,  fixed  by  the  thermo- 
meter, between  70°  and  90°,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year.  Fixing  the  temperature 
of  the  bath  should  not  be  left  to  the  possible 
indiscretion  of  a  nurse;  many  a  woman's 
hand  will  support  water  at  a  heat  enough  to 
parboil  a  baby. 

The  nm-se  should  be  required  not  to 
dawdle  over  bath  or  dressing ;  the  former 
should  occupy  five  minutes,  the  latter  not 
more  than  twenty.  Little  or  no  soap,  or 
only  soft  soap,  should  be  employed.  The 
drying  should  be  accomplished  with  soft 
dry  cloths  ;  and  for  baby  powder,  to  prevent 
excoriations,  fuller's  earth  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Eczema  and  intertrigo  are  obviated 
by  due  attention  to  the  frequent  change  of 
diapers  and  to  cleanliness. 
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Clothiso.— No  infant  oufjht  to  be  swathed 
like  a  nuiiniuy ;  it  reiiuires  keeping  warm, 
but  should  not  bo  overweighted  with  clotlies. 
Its  chest  must  be  free  to  expand,  its  limbs 
at   liberty  to  move.     The   more   liglitly  its 
head  is  covered,  and  the   more  quickly  all 
caps  are  dispensed   with,  the    stronjjer  will 
be  its  hair  and  the  less  its   susceptibility  to  i 
catarrh.     Nij,'htcaps    are    dirt-traps,    and    in 
all  classes  alike  promote  scalp  eruptions  by  | 
provoking  perspiration,  with  which  the  skin 
is   softened,    and    by    the    decomposition    of 
which  the   sebaceous   follicles   are   irritated  j 
and  clogged. 

Gekkkal  Rules  and  Hygiknio  Auvice. —  | 
Even  the  youngest  infants  re(iuire  sunlight 
and  open  air.  Duo  discretion  must  be  em- 
ployed, however,  in  sending  them  out.  They 
are  better  carried  in  their  nurse's  arms,  and 
thus  assisted  to  maintain  their  own  heat  by 
that  derived  from  their  nurse's  bodj-,  than 
placed  in  perambulators.  As  soon  as  they 
cau  crawl  they  should  be  encouraged  to  do 
so,  eitlier  on  a  carpet,  in  a  garden,  or  on  a 
dry,  sandy  pathway  protected  from  wind 
and  open  to  sunli^'lit.  Cold  and  dai'k  places 
are  specially  njiuiical  to  them;  and  when 
the  weather  is  cold  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  anuise  themselves  on  a  blanket  or  soft 
liearthrug.  so  as  to  learn  to  stretch  their 
limbs  and  co-ordinate  all  their  muscular 
movements.  They  learn  lirst  to  sit  up,  then 
to  stand,  helped  liy  their  arms,  against  a 
chair ;  next  to  stand  without  support ;  and  at 
some  period  between  one  year  and  two  years 
of  age  should  be  able  to  walk  about  by 
themselves. 

Slkkp. — Infants  require  day  as  well  as 
night  sleep.  Very  young  babies  do  little 
else  but  suck  and  sleep.  As  they  gi-ow  they 
need  and  take  less  and  less  sleep,  and  by 
the  time  the  first  dentition  is  accomplished — 
three  years  of  age  — a  child  may  usually  dis- 
pense with  day  sleep  altogether,  except  a 
short  hour's  nap  early  in  the  afternoon  or 
between  eleven  and  twelve.  Sound  sleep 
coincides  in  the  infant,  as  in  the  adult,  with 
short  sleep  hours,  and  the  strongest  children 
require  least  sleep.  The  infant  should  have 
its  own  cradle,  and  the  child  its  own  cot, 
placed  close  beside  the  bed  with  its  mother 
or  nurse.  In  extra  cold  weather,  or  hard 
frosts,  the  cot  should  be  artificiallj-  warmed 
by  a  hot-water  bottle.  The  sleeping  nurserj- 
ought  not  to  be  kept  warmer  than  G5°,  nor 
colder  than  .50°;  whilst  the  nearer  it  is  main- 
tained to  i)o°  during  the  winter  months,  and 
65°  during  summer,  the  sounder  the  child 
will  slee]).  The  more  freely  the  whole  house 
and  nurseries  are  ventilated,  the  less  prone 
the  infant  will  be  to  all  infantile  disorders. 

4.  Childhood. — In  this  period,  between 
the  second  or  third  and  seventh  years  of  life, 
the  first  dentition  is  accomplished,  the  second 
uncommenced.  The  rate  of  pulse  falls  from 
115  to  90  per  minute,  and  "respiration  com- 


mensurately.  The  excretions  are  all  abso- 
lutely increased.  In  the  co-ordination  of 
muscular  movements  and  in  mental  opera- 
tions great  progress  is  being  made.  Tho 
cerebro-spinal  structures,  wiiicii  nearly  double 
in  volume  between  birth  and  the  second  year, 
continue  to  develop  disproportionately  to  the 
growth  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  between  two 
and  seven.  The  cellular  tissues  are  loose 
and  vascular  still,  and  the  cutaneous  and 
mucous  surfaces  therefore  extra  vulnerable. 
A  notable  physiological  feature  of  this  age 
is  the  readiness  to  swell  observable  in  the 
Ipnphatic  glands  upon  the  slightest  irrita- 
tion, and  the  general  functional  activity  of  all 
the  lymphatic  structures.  It  might  be  dis- 
tinguisiied  as  tiie  life  period  of  gi-eatest 
hjmphnlic  activity.  From  these  facts  the 
morbid  imminences  maj'  be  inferred,  namely, 
a  tendency  to  eczema  and  to  catarrh  of 
mucous  surfaces,  diarrhrea,  laryngeal  and 
bronchial  catarrh,  general  anasarca,  hydro- 
cephalus, susceptibility  to  contagious  impres- 
sions, proclivity  to  tubercular  meningitis,  and 
to  functional  cerebral  disorders  like  delu'ium 
and  convulsions.  Tho  incontinence  of  urine, 
so  frequent  in  early  childhood,  may  be  like- 
wise referred  to  the  retlex  irritability  of  the 
spinal  centres  characteristic  of  this  age. 
According  to  Lebert,  the  cerebellum  attains 
its  largest  size  relatively  to  tho  cerebrum 
between  4  and  5,  to  which  circumstance  has 
been  referred  the  occasional  sexual  ex- 
citability and  vicious  practices  discovered 
in  some  children  at  this  early  age.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  importance  of  good 
nm-ses  and  wise  supervision  cannot  bo  too 
much  insisted  on,  as  also  the  inculcation  of 
healthy  habits  and  provision  of  proper  amuse- 
ments and  employments. 

Diet. — While  bread,  starch,  and  tlesh  foods 
are  taking  the  place  of  cows'  milk  very 
greatly,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  wholly 
supplant  it.  Eight  ounces  of  bread  may  be 
reckoned  about  equivalent  in  nitrogen  con- 
tent to  one  i)int  of  milk,  but  the  former 
exceeds  the  latter  in  carbon.  The  food  must 
be  nutritious  and  abundant.  The  error  com- 
mitted is  far  too  often  that  of  under-  than  of 
over-feeding.  Young  children  do  not  retpiire 
so  much  variety  in  their  food  as  adults  do, 
but  are  greatly  benefited  b*ya  change  in  their 
bread  and  meal  stuffs,  and  a  dietary  not  too 
monotonous.  They  do  not  need  meat  more 
than  once  a  day,  and  fish  may  be  substituted 
for  meat,  if  cream  or  butter  sauce  be  provided 
with  it,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Milk,  bread, 
pon-idge,  suet  puddings  and  milky  puddings 
should  form  the  stajile  of  their  dietaries; 
fresh  vegetables  well  cooked,  watercress, 
cooked  fruit,  and  oranges  are  most  useful 
adjuncts;  while  the  addition  of  fried  bacon, 
clotted  cream,  and  oil,  or  butter,  when  the 
drinking-water  is  hard,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  child  is  rather  towards  constipation  than 
otherwise,  is  now  fairly  generallv  understood- 
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It  is  usually  easj'  and  always  beneficial  to 
instruct  young  children  to  secure  an  alvine 
evacuation  directly  they  rise  of  a  morning, 
and  before  their  bath.  Four  meals  a  day  are 
most  appi'opriate — a  breakfast  at  eight,  a 
dinner  at  twelve,  a  tea  at  four,  and  a  supjjer 
at  half-past  six. 

Cleanliness. — Washing  all  over  once  a 
day,  and  in  the  morning,  is  as  necessary  as 
ever ;  but  after  first  tubbing  in  hot  water 
between  98°  and  100°,  the  child  should  stand 
vip  and  be  sjionged  all  over  from  a  basin  of 
cold  water,  and  be  briskly  dried  with  a  large 
towel. 

Sleep. — A  child  should  sleep  in  a  cot  or 
bed  by  itself,  but  in  the  same  room  with 
its  parent  or  nurse,  since  it  is  apt  to  show 
any  disorder  by  night  vagaries,  delirious 
talking,  restlessness,  or  sleep-walking. 

Between  2  and  5  most  children  are 
the  better  for  twelve  hours  of  sleep  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  At  7  years  of  age  they  do 
not  requu'e  day  sleep,  but  should  be  in  bed  at 
seven  or  half-past  seven,  and  up  at  six  in 
summer  and  between  six  and  seven  in  winter. 
The  best  bed  for  this  age  is  an  ordinary  iron 
bedstead,  with  firm  and  level  wool  and  hair 
mattresses ;  not  spring  beds,  which  do  not 
adapt  themselves  so  well  to  light  bodies,  nor 
keep  them  uniformly-  warm.  Cotton  sheets, 
lilankets,  and  counterpane  must  be  used  ac- 
cording to  season.  Beyond  saying  that  the 
day  clothLng  should  be  warm,  and  merino  or 
wool  put  next  the  skin,  we  can  add  nothing 
further  about  clothing. 

Exercise. — Two  things  are  requisite  for 
healthy  growth  and  development  and  a  happy 
childhood — a  play-room  and  a  garden.  Chil- 
dren need  a  place  like  an  empty  barn,  in 
which  they  can  swing  and  amuse  themselves 
in  wet  and  wintry,  as  well  as  in  hot  sultry 
weather,  practising  those  games  which  are 
requisite  for  the  schooling  alike  of  their 
muscles  and  nerves. 

Teaching. — Teaching  such  as  they  need 
should  be  conducted  on  the  Kindergarten 
system  ;  but  the  main  rule  for  their  lives  is 
open  air  and  exercise,  the  chief  objects  being 
to  harden  their  skins,  develop  tlieir  muscles, 
and  teach  them  self-control,  love  and  respect 
for  those  to  whpm  they  render  implicit, 
because  well-nigh  unconscious,  obedience. 

5.  Adolescence.— The  consideration  of 
this,  the  period  of  second  dentition,  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14,  is  best  prefaced  by  the 
order  of  eruption  of  tlie  second  teeth. 

About  7  years  the  4  anterior  molars  (per- 
manent teeth)  are  cut. 

About  8  years  the  4  central  incisors. 
„      9         „         4  lateral  incisors. 
„    10         „         4  anterior  bicuspids. 
„    11         ,,         4  posterior  bicuspids. 
„    12  to  12i  ,,  4  canines. 
,,    12t  to  14  ,,  4  posterior  molars. 

The  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  usually  precede 
those  of  the  upper.     Second  dentition  is  ac- 


complished leisurely,  and  is  therefore  usually 
accompanied  by  no  such  grave  disorders  aa 
mark  first  dentition ;  but  in  nervous  chil- 
dren  nervous  tricks  may  manifest  themselves, 
as  well  as  marked  lack  of  emotional  control. 
Some  are  hypersensitive,  others  contradictory 
and  difficult ;  and  most  parents  admit  that 
between  7  and  8,  if  not  between  7  and  14, 
they  learn  what  the  characters  of  their  chil- 
dren really  are.  Physiologically,  absorption 
of  the  subcutaneous  fat  goes  on  rapidly,  while 
the  nuiscles  become  more  developed,  the 
skin  gets  tougher,  its  epidermis  harder,  and 
it  perspires  less  readily.  In  our  climate  the 
morbid  liabilities  of  this  age  are  to  rheuma- 
tism, chorea,  epilepsy,  the  exanthemata,  and 
typhoid  fever. 

Between  7  and  8  the  appetite  is  apt  to 
become  caj)ricious  ;  the  child  phj'siologicaUy 
does  not  require  so  much  hydrocarbonaceous 
food  ;  and,  while  growing  fast  and  becoming 
leaner,  protests  against  fat,  often  while  show- 
ing a  marked  longing  for  fresh  fruits,  in  which 
nature  should  be  indulged.  After  8,  however, 
any  marked  defect  of  appetite  or  loss  of 
weight  is  suggestive  of  undue  cerebral  excite- 
ment, attributable  to  over-study  or  some  in 
fraction  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Diet. — Three  good  meals  a  day  are  suffi- 
cient, but  four  are  more  advisable.  Consti- 
pation at  this  age  usually  signifies  irregular 
feeding  and  overloading  with  pastrycook  sup- 
plies or  otlier  improper  food.  ,  Breakfast  at 
eight,  dinner  at  one,  tea  at  five,  and  supper 
at  eight  appears  the  best  distribution.  By 
supper  is  meant  such  a  meal  as  growing  lads 
and  girls  positively  need.  They  require 
either  soup  and  potatoes,  and  bread  and 
butter,  or  some  one  hot  dish  of  meat  or  fish; 
and  the  drink  should  be  either  warm  milk 
or  cocoa  to  aboiit  half  a  pint  of  fluid  :  aliment 
enough  is  needed  to  improve  the  circulation 
at  the  extremities  and  obviate  chilblains. 
Boys  and  gii-ls  may  retire  to  bed  within  an 
hour  of  their  sujiper,  which,  instead  of 
making  them  dream,  will  secure  good  and 
refreshing  sleep.  The  greatest  dangers  at  this 
age  arise  certainly  from  defective  nutrition 
and  an  over-sensitiveness  of  the  skin.  Neither 
wine  nor  beer  is  necessary,  nor  should  either 
be  allowed  without  medical  authorisation. 

Clothing. — The  objects  of  clothing  are 
warmth,  cleanliness,  and  convenience.  Vests 
of  cotton  and  wool,  merino,  or  spun  silk 
should  lie  nest  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  trunk. 
Merino,  flannel,  or  other  woollen  materials 
should  protect  the  legs  and  feet ;  cloth,  wool- 
len jerseys,  furs,  and  skins  are  adapted  for 
external  coverings.  But  a  whole  chapter 
could  be  devoted  to  the  foot  alone,  and  its 
clothing  during  its  growth  and  development. 
The  desiderata  appear  to  be  length  andbreadth 
enough,  low  heels,  impervious  soles,  old  and 
flexible  skins  for  uppers.  Boots  for  outdoor 
exercise  are  advised  for  children,  because 
their  ankles  need  support ;  shoes  a  little  later 
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on,  bocanse  the}-  are  cheaper  and  do  not  repay 
re-soliiifj,  and  may  be  discarded  at  once 
when  worn  out.  The  same  boots  should  not 
be  worn  tiny  after  day — they  reipiire  time  to 
dry  properly  in  damp  weather,  and  the  foot  at 
that  ai,'e  profits  by  chanj^e  of  pressure.  Duriufj 
youth  the  adaptation  of  clothes  to  special 
sports  and  exercises  is  far  from  imimportant 
to  health.  For  violent  muscular  exercise, 
flannel  or  merino  should  be  worn  next  the 
skin,  and  an  easy  tlannel  jacket  or  over-jersey ; 
both  after  beinjj  used  should  be  hung  up  to 
dry  and  air  before  being  worn  again.  It  is 
well  that  youth  sliould  l)e  informed  liow 
rheumatism  is  promoted  by  indolence,  neglect 
of  exercise,  carelessness  in  getting  overheated, 
standing  about  on  damp  soils,  remaining  in 
w'et  shoes,  wearing  woollen  shii'ts  or  imder- 
clothing  that  have  been  permeated  apd  satu- 
rated over  and  over  again  with  the  secretions 
of  the  skin. 

Eest  and  Exercise. — These  are  requisite 
for  both  body  and  mind  at  this  age  ;  the  duty 
belongs  to  parents  and  schoolmasters  to  study 
what  is  appro|>riate.  We  amiex,  therefore,  a 
table  from  Friedl.inder,  which  shows  how  the 
twenty-four  hours  may  be  wisely  appor- 
tioned : — 


Hoars  for 

Age 

Exercise 

Work 

Leisure 

Sleep 

7 

8 

2 

9  or  10 

8 

8 

2 

9  or  10 

9 

8 

8 

9 

10 

8 

4 

8 

11 

7 

5 

4 

8 

12 

6 

(> 

8 

18 

5 

7 

8 

14 

6 

8 

7 

15 

4 

9 

7 

6.  Puberty. — The  physiological  feature 
of  this  period  is  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the 
whole  body,  and  the  gradu:il  perfectioning  in 
their  functions  of  its  several  organs.  Between 
14  and  20  the  human  plant  reaches  not  only 
its  full  size  but  the  completion  of  its  organic 
endowments.  During  this  period  mind  and 
body  expand  together,  but  the  body  develops 
more  rapidly  than  the  mind.  Growth  in  man, 
as  in  plants,  proceeds  by  lits  and  starts,  suc- 
ceeded by  periods  of  quiescence ;  seasons 
affect  it,  so  do  supplies  of  food  ;  boys  do  not 
develop  so  rapidly  in  autumn  and  winter  as 
in  spring  and  sunnner.  Girls  at  this  age 
often  fall  back,  as  it  were,  a  little  in  winter, 
when  they  are  much  more  confined  indoors, 
to  make  a  greater  jiush  forwards  in  spring. 

It  is  even  dithcult  for  the  digestive  and 
assimilative  powers  to  keep  pace  with  the 
bodily  recpiirements,  so  that  the  tendency  is 
for  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  fall  some- 
what,  to  be  ill  maintained  at  the  extremities, 
and  for  the  cold  bath  to  be  shunned  for  lack 


of  adequate  reaction  in  those  who  are  mani- 
festly growing  very  rapidly. 

The  heart  in  some  is  hardly  equal  to  the 
task  set  it,  and  when  it  is  diseased  we  perceive 
both  growth  and  the  attainment  of  puberty 
retarded.  The  lungs,  again,  as  Dr.  E.  Smith 
pointed  out  (oj).  cit.,  p.  2S8),  more  often  in 
girls  than  in  boys,  do  not  expand  in  propor- 
tionate ratio  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
body  runs  up  tall,  but  the  thorax  remains 
narrow  and  flat,  and  the  apices  of  the  lungs 
approach  too  closely  to  each  other.  The 
detinition  of  a  line — length  without  breadth — - 
is  too  closely  imitated.  The  morbid  immin- 
ences of  this  age  are  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  chorea,  epilepsy,  mania,  anaemia, 
rheumatism,  pneumonia.  Girls  during  this 
period  of  their  lives  suffer  more  illness  than 
boys,  probably  in  consctpience  of  msuflicient 
gymnastic  exercises,  over-stndy  in  cramped 
postures,  and  from  that  folly  of  follies,  a 
forcing-pit  education,  '  aJl  articles  warranted 
to  be  turned  out  highly  finished  by  eighteen 
j'ears.'  It  is  the  age  of  all  others  when  good 
or  bad  habits  of  life  are  formed ;  the  time, 
too,  when  the  seeds  of  disease  are  sown 
broadcast,  to  spring  up  in  the  after-age  of 
man-  and  womanhood. 

Diet. — Food  should  be  abundant,  varied, 
but  unstimulating.  Three  or  four  moderate 
meals  a  day  are  requisite ;  if  at  any  period 
of  life  fermented  li(piors  are  beneficial,  now 
is  that  time.  Light  bitter  unadulterated  table- 
beer  or  claret  and  water  should  be  provided 
at  dinner,  but  not  more  than  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  it  allowed.  If  violent 
exercise  has  provoked  thirst,  this  may  be 
satisfied  with  ])lain  water  or  toast-and-water 
ad  libitum.  Girls  should  take  cocoa-nibs 
for  breakfast,  with  bread  and  butter,  meat, 
eggs,  bacon,  or  fish,  as  much  as  they  like. 
School  dietaries  err  nsnaJly  on  the  side  of 
deficiency.  At  dinner,  as  well  as  substantial 
meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  suet-  and  milky 
puddings  are  requii-ed.  Tea  should  be  al- 
lowed only  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at 
six  o'clock,  and  a  warm  supper  be  provided 
at  nine  o'clock. 

Clothing.  —  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
what  has  been  already  advised.  Without 
entering  into  minute  particulars,  it  should 
be  seas  mable,  rather  extra  warm,  and  offer 
no  uncomfortable  restraints.  When  mothers 
complain  of  their  daughters'  neglected  figures, 
the  hygienist  retorts.  What  gymnastic  exer- 
cises did  you  require  of  them  ?  It  is  the  age 
for  exercise  of  the  bodj'  as  well  as  of  the 
mind.  Boys'  spines  are  straight  and  girls' 
backs  crooked  because  the  former  use  all  their 
muscles  and  the  latter  do  not.  As  the  body 
is  making  its  most  rapid  growth,  so  the  evil 
of  unilateral  use  of  muscles  is  particularly 
baneful.  Sitting  over-long  in  a  slouching 
attitude  will  tend  to  contract  the  chest,  as 
carrying  too  heavy  weights  over  the  back 
will  spoil  the  normal  spinal  curves;  so  leaning 
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too  much  on  one  side,  standing  too  long 
on  one  foot,  even  carrying  constantly  a 
pocketful  of  articles  on  one  side  of  the  dress, 
wiU  suttice  at  this  age  to  induce  spinal  curva- 
ture. The  daily  use  of  the  trapeze,  swinging, 
playing  games  like  la  grace,  in  which  both 
arms  are  used,  badminton,  and  lawn-tennis, 
in  which  arms  and  legs  are  employed,  and 
every  muscle  brought  into  due  action,  are 
quite  essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
tlie  thorax  and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 
Girls  should  row  and  run  and  ride  and 
swim  and  skate  no  less  than  lads  do,  in 
order  to  become  fit  mothers  for  a  nation 
like  ours. 

The  best  temperature  for  a  sitting-room  is 
f)0'  ;  tliat  for  a  sleeping-room  between  50° 
and  55°.  The  hygiene  of  the  bedroom  and 
the  bed  needs  a  few  words.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  siiould  not  rise  above  G5°  in 
summer,  or  fall  below  45°  in  winter.  It 
musi  be  thoroughly  ventilated  with  a  con- 
stant amount  of  fresh  air  passing  through  it 
during  the  day.  The  desiderata  for  a  bed 
are  coolness  for  the  spine,  restfulness  for  the 
trunk  muscles,  and  warmth  without  too  great 
heat  or  too  burdensome  a  weight  of  bed- 
clothes :  all  objects  are  well  attained  by  a 
French  somniier  elantique.  A  horse-hair 
bolster  is  preferable  to  a  jiillow,  and  a  paper 
pillow  to  a  feather  pillow ;  a  featlier  pillow 
enwrapping  the  neck  and  head  heats  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  undesirably. 
Posture  in  bed  is  not  unimportant.  The 
head  should  be  low,  the  feet  perhaps  a  trifle 
raised,  certainly  not  dependent.  '  bleep  not 
on  your  back,  as  a  dead  man,'  is  a  maxim 
attributed  to  Confucius  ;  the  opposite  atti- 
tude, on  the  stomach,  is  restrictive  of  the 
intestinal  movements,  and  uncomfortable. 
It  IS  as  well  to  begin  the  night  lying  upon 
the  right  side  so  long  as  food  remains  in  the 
stomach,  and  to  turn  on  first  waking  upon 
the  left  side.  The  best  attitude  is  probably 
that  crouched  one  habitually  selected.  Good 
advice  is  to  stretch  yourself  straight  when- 
ever you  wake,  in  order  to  render  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  freer.  In  winter  the  arms 
should  lie  under  the  clothes,  in  summer 
above  them. 

The  cold  bath,  or  cold  sponge,  or  shower 
bath  should  be  taken  by  the  robust  every 
morning ;  with  a  warm  or  tepid  bath  once 
a  week,  for  cleansing  purposes,  throughout 
summer  and  winter.  Whilst  the  young  of 
both  sexes  should  be  encouraged  to  swim,  in 
seasonable  weather,  the  length  of  time  they 
stay  in  the  water  must  be  strictly  limited 
according  to  the  temperature. 

We  abstain  purposely  from  any  discussion 
of  ihe  hygiene  of  mental  education. 

7.  Adult  Age. — This  is  the  prime  of  life, 
between  20  and  30.  Anatomically,  the  bodj' 
broadens,  the  chest  deepens ;  for  feats  of 
muscular  prowess— short,  severe  labours — it 
is  at  its  best.     The  intellectual  and  cerebro- 


spinal sexual  energies  are  at  their  maximum. 
What  the  French  call  the  greatest  latitude 
of  health,  and  of  strength,  exists  at  this 
period ;  severe  strains  are  supported  with 
apparent  ease.  In  male  adults  the  body 
gains  weight  by  small  amounts  for  about 
twenty-eight  days,  then  relapses  to  its  normal 
average  by  a  sudden  crisis,  attended  by  head- 
heaviness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  copious  dis- 
charge of  m'ine,  or  seminal  evacuation.  It 
is  not  a  time  about  which  the  hygienist  has 
much  to  say.  If  the  i)recoding  periods  of 
life  have  been  wisely  ruled,  the  individual  is 
at  his  or  her  best.  The  morbid  imminences 
directly  belonging  to  this  age  should  be  few, 
and  certainly  are  usually  due  to  direct  con- 
travention of  tlie  laws  of  health  :  to  exposure 
to  contagious  influences,  to  irregular  living, 
especially  drinlcing,  to  excessive  strains  upon 
the  heart  or  its  blood-vessels,  to  pulmonary 
inflammations,  to  contravention  of  proper 
sexual  relations,  to  over-emotional  excite- 
ment, or  to  mental  worry  and  loss  of  sleep. 

The  guiding  rule  for  this  period  is  succinct 
enough  :  '  Sitstine  et  absti?ie.' 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fccitqrie  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit ; 
Ahstinuit  Venere  et  vino. 

Hitherto  excess  in  feeding  was  dif3Bcult  to 
effect,  quickly  punished,  and-  admitted  of 
rapid  and  spontaneous  repair;  but  now  he 
who  would  rise  above  the  ruck  must  rule 
with  a  tight  rein  all  his  appetites.  The 
penalties  are  not  exacted  directly  after  the 
offence  is  committed  :  they  are  kept  in  store, 
but  nature  inflicts  them  with  pitiless  justice. 

Total  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks 
may  be  recommended  Not  only  does  it 
favour  health,  but  lessens  all  the  temptations 
incident  to  these  important  years,  in  which 
a  man  carves  out  his  own  career.  A  ques- 
tion not  infrequently  propounded  is,  How 
shall  I  know  when  I  have  eaten  more  than 
is  good  for  me  ?  If  individuals  are  didl  or 
drowsy  after  a  meal  they  have  usually  eaten 
too  much ;  if  they  can  converse,  write,  or 
transact  business  with  ease  after  a  meal, 
they  have  fed  temperately. 

Women  may  be  advised  to  marry  not 
earlier  than  21 — between  21  and  28 — when 
in  our  climate  they  are  best  fitted  to  become 
wives  and  mothers.  Men  had  better  wait 
till  between  28  and  35  before  they  undertake 
the  responsibilities  of  being  parents.  For  the 
generality  of  men  and  women  we  must 
insist  once  more  on  their  not  giving  up  out- 
of-door  muscular  exercises.  An  entirely 
sedentary  trade  or  office-life  cannot  be  a 
healthy  one  for  either  body  or  mind :  the 
latter  appears  to  suffer  most  from  it— the 
sense  of  morality  becoming  blunted.  When 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  severe  that, 
with  early  rising  and  very  limited  hours  of 
sleep,  no  leisure  hour  remains  for  sports  or 
amusement,  the  time  has  arrived  for  emi- 
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tjration,  war,  enforced  military  service,  or 
revolution. 

Hlkkp. — Doubtless  tlitTerent  constitutions 
ami  inJividuals  ditterently  employed  recjuire 
dill'erent  amounts  of  sleep.  As  nothing 
dulls  the  intellect  and  weakens  the  recuper- 
ative faculties  more  than  too  much  sleep, 
except  o\er-feediug  and  drinking  at  this  age, 
so  few  things  are  more  certain  than  that  a 
man  may  rise  too  early  for  making  the  best 
use  of  his  twenty-four  hours.  He  must  live 
in  the  world  and  keep  the  world's  pace  still, 
.lohn  Wesley's  advice  in  this  matter  is  worth 
recording.  He  writes  tiiat  any  man  can  tind 
out  iiow  much  sleep  he  really  requires  to 
repair  his  nervous  system  by  rising  half  an 
hour  earlier  every  morning  until  he  tinds 
tiiat  he  no  longer  lies  awake  at  all  on  going 
to  rest  in  bed,  or  wakes  up  until  it  is  time 
for  him  to  get  up.  Sis  to  eight  hours  is 
usually  ample  for  iiealthy  adults,  with  nine 
hours  every  seventh  day.  The  mistake  too 
often  made  is  that  of  endeavouring  to  make 
up  for  over-hard  mental  efforts  by  over-long 
sleep  hours.  Mental  over-fatigue  is  to  be 
repaired  not  by  sleep,  but  by  bodily  exercise 
ill  the  open  air.  Exercise  directs  the  blood- 
tlow  from  the  head  towards  the  muscles,  and 
renews  the  appetite.  As  we  have  pointed 
this  out  as  the  suitable  age  for  maiTiage,  we 
may  mention  some  things  which  conduce 
not  slightly  to  healthful  and  happy  marri- 
ages :  parity  of  station,  similaritj"  of  temper 
and  tastes,  and  no  disproportion  either  in 
age  or  size. 

8.  Maturity. — The  body  has  now  reached 
its  ma.xinnim  weight  and  solidarity,  and  the 
period  is  that  of  maximum  endurance.  ]\Ien 
reach  their  full  weight  at  40 ;  women  later, 
sometimes  not  till  oO.  At  this  age  the 
soldier  is  fittest  for  service,  the  labourer  for 
w.jrk.  the  artisan  and  professional  man  for 
their  respective  duties.  '  High  to  soar  and 
deep  to  dive  is  given  to  man  at  thirty-five.' 
The  morbid  tendency  is  towards  aniemia 
and  obesity,  the  former  promoting  the  latter, 
and  both  alike  being  determined  by  a  too 
sedentary  town-life,  and  by  daily  occui)ation 
in  close,  ill-ventilated,  and  badly  lighted 
chambers.  Now  are  perceived  the  first 
attacks  of  gout ;  whilst  visceral  degenera- 
tions and  atheroma  of  arteries  may  manifest 
themselves  —  events  all  of  which  may  be 
delayed,  if  not  wholly  prevented,  by  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  healtii.  It  is  desirable 
that  each  individuid  should  pay  heed  to  his 
weight  at  this  age,  since  this  indicates 
whether  or  no  he  is  living  wisely.  Celsus 
(lib.  2,  cap.  1)  writes:  'Corpus  autem  habi- 
lissimum  quadratum  est  neipie  gracile  neque 
obesum.  Nam  longa  statura  ut  in  juventa 
decora  est,  sic  matura  senectute  conticitur. 
Gracile  corpus  intirmum,  obesum  hebes  est.' 
^^  iien.  however,  men  are  engaged  in  trades 
or  professions,  there  is  no  more  difficult  task 
than  to  maintain  their  weight  at   this  age, 


the  juste  milieu  referred  to  being  a  hard 
matter  to  secure.  The  advice  given  by 
Celsus  (hb.  1,  cap.  1)  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  force  or  brevity :  '  Sanus  homo  qui  et 
bene  valet  et  suie  si)ontis  est  nullis  obhgare 
se  legibus  debet ;  hunc  oportet  varium  habere 
vitae  genus,  modo  ruri  esse,  modo  in  urbe, 
sa;pius(iue  in  agro,  navigare.  venari,  quies- 
cere  interdum ;  siquidem  ignavia  corpus 
hebetat,  labor  firmat.'  As  to  diet,  clothing, 
and  habits,  we  need  add  notiiing  to  what 
has  been  already  advised  for  a  previous  age  ; 
but  on  exercise  of  body  and  mind  there  is 
much  to  be  written. 

A  good  rule  is  laid  down  bv'  Lynch,  too, 
in  his  Guide  to  Health  (p.  290),  that  the 
lean  should  exercise  ad  ruhorcm,  i.e.  to 
glow-point,  or  until  their  bodies  and  spirits 
are  heated,  for  that  will  fatten  them ;  and 
the  fat  ad  sudorcm.  The  luore  luxuriously 
a  man  lives,  the  more  exercise,  and  the 
more  active  exercise,  he  needs.  Want  of 
it,  and  the  costive  habit  thus  superinduced, 
may,  as  Kotzebec  observes,  extinguish  the 
divine  tlame  of  genius  and  seriously  impair 
the  intellectual  powers.  Hypochondriasis 
and  hysteria  are  the  special  punishments  of 
ease  and  affluence  and  indolence.  Obviously 
a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  set  apart  for 
exercise  for  those  who  can  take  it.  In  the 
households  of  the  wealthy  a  gymnasium  is 
at  least  as  important  as  a  bath-room ;  and 
twenty  minutes  every  morning  before  break- 
fast might  well  be  devoted  to  breathing  the 
muscles — that  is,  calling  into  play  every 
nmscle  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  chest 
should  be  expanded  by  clubs  and  dumb-bells; 
swinging  on  the  trapeze,  and  hanging  bj'  the 
arms  and  legs,  may  be  recommended.  Again, 
before  forenoon  or  midday  meal,  an  hour's 
ride  or  walk  must  be  obtained  ;  and  a  third 
time  in  the  day  an  hour  and  a  half  s  exercise 
— fencing,  or  walking,  or  rowing— should  be 
arranged  before  bedtime,  in  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons.  A  great  point  is  to  vary 
the  exercise  by  every  means  at  hand :  to 
change  the  set  of  muscles  called  chiefly  into 
play  upon  difl'erent  days,  as  Celsus  advised  : 
to  swim,  ride,  fence,  sail,  row,  shoot,  fish. 
Lastly,  we  can  recomniend  those  only  who 
are  very  robust  to  take  a  long  walk  before 
breakfast.  Bodily  exercise  should  not  be 
undertaken  immediately  after  a  heavy  meal ; 
nor  should  those  who  have  sweated  them- 
selves violently  sit  down  at  once  to  a  full 
meal— at  least  an  hour's  rest  should  inter 
vene. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  the  exercise  of  the 
muscles  to  that  of  the  brain,  since  here,  too, 
the  hygicuist  may  be  expected  to  give  a  few 
words  of  advice  as  to  what  is  proper  and 
profitable  in  mental  work,  and  what  is  im- 
proper and  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  the 
cerel)ral  organs.  Our  own  exi)erience  entirely 
confirms  that  of  others,  that  most  brains  suffer 
more  from  rest  than  over-work.     Exercise  ia 
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as  essential  for  the  healthy  nutrition  of  the 
cerebral  as  it  is  for  that  of  tlie  muscular 
tissue ;  and  without  regular  employment  daily 
ujD  to  fatigue-pomt  no  high  quality  of  intel- 
lectual condition  is  ever  attained.  Fret, 
hurry,  worry,  and  the  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish some  task  in  too  short  a  time,  is  what 
wearies  and  wears  the  thinking  organ ;  but 
what  damages  it  is  always  its  imperfect 
nutrition,  the  insufficient  repair  of  its  waste 
after  its  active  employment.  It  is  a  matter 
of  observation  that  feeble  brains,  tliose  con- 
structively defective,  or  those  damaged  by 
accidental  injury  or  by  disease,  most  speedily 
suffer  botli  from  over-work  and  from  actual 
disease  :  the  education  of  the  half-witted,  and 
of  the  congenital  idiots  is  a  difficult  problem 
as  well  as  a  disheartening  task ;  that  they 
admit  of  some  improvement  is  proven,  but 
directly  their  daily  exercises  are  discontinued 
they  fall  back.  Immature  bi'ains  are  doubt- 
less more  vulnerable  and  require  more  rest, 
more  sleep,  and  more  diversion  than  fully 
developed  ones.  Again,  the  mere  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  blood-vessels  and  capil- 
laries incident  to  disease  and  old  age  inter- 
fere with  the  nutritive  changes  requisite 
for  the  most  perfect  intellectual  operations. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  point  out  a  true  patho- 
logical foundation  for  epileptic  insanity  and 
senile  dementia,  and  to  perceive  why  poorly 
fed  children  should  suffer  from  over-pressure 
in  schooling. 

The  cultivation,  however,  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  determination  of  what  is  best 
for  its  sound  development  and  maintenance, 
belong  to  education,  not  hygiene.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sa7io  depends  as  much  upon  the  judicious 
training  and  education  of  the  intellectual 
centres,  as  it  does  upon  their  minute  struc- 
tiu-es  and  soimd  nutrition.  The  best  intellects 
are  built  on  good  foundations ;  the  education 
of  the  cerebral  centres  begins  with  the  first 
special  sense  impressions  made  upon  them, 
and,  we  may  hope,  does  not  terminate  only 
with  this  life.  There  is  still  as  much  to  be 
learned  in  the  training  of  the  brains  as  there 
is  in  tliat  of  the  muscles.  True  excellence  is 
only  to  be  readied  after  much  striving,  and 
can  be  attained  only  by  gradual  steps,  and 
slowly. 

9.  The  Turning  Period. — This  period 
of  life,  which  lies  between  45  and  GO,  is  also 
known  as  the  grand  climacteric,  or  m,iddlc 
age.  The  skin  wrinkles.  Up  to  GO  years  of 
age  the  skuU  may  continue  to  increase  in 
size,  principally  at  its  anterior  part,  by  en- 
largement at  the  frontal  sinus;  after  GO  the 
skull-cap  loses  weight,  and  the  brain  may 
waste,  but  gets  tougher  and  firmer.  The 
heart  grows  a  little  larger,  and  its  walls  are 
thicker.  The  lungs  gi'ow  denser,  a  change 
common  to  every  tissue  of  the  body.  The 
hair  grows  grey  ;  the  features  sharpen ;  the 
sight   alters;    and   the  hearing   grows   dull. 


Pressure  and  wear  and  tear  begin  to  tell  at 
every  part.  Upon  the  blood-vessels  their 
effects  are  more  marked  in  males  than  in 
females,  because  ordinarily  the  former  labour 
harder  than  the  latter;  hn-tber,  the  death- 
rate  of  men  is  greater  than  that  of  women 
at  this  age.  As  the  sexual  powers  dechne, 
which  they  do  by  a  quick  descent  between 
4G  and  63,  the  intellectual  powers  increase, 
so  thai  mentally  there  is  often  exhibited  a 
marked  increase  of  vivacity  and  agi-eeable- 
ness,  more  noticeable  in  men  than  in  women. 
In  the  latter  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia 
is  attended  usually  by  some  rejuvenescence, 
attributable  to  their  recovering  a  little  em- 
bonpoint. It  is  an  age,  however,  at  which 
women  kick  rather,  and  become  restless  and 
uneasy,  the  change  of  life  being  attended  in 
many  by  a  renewal  of  their  juvenile  tempers, 
as  between  7  and  14,  and  occasionally  by  a 
revival  of  their  youthful  ailments,  such  as 
eczema,  skin  eruptions,  and  various  neuroses, 
insomnia,  hysteria,  and  sometimes  epilepsy. 
In  character,  whatever  obstinacy  exists 
reaches  its  climax. 

MoKBiD  Imminences. — The  inflammatory 
disposition  is  lessened,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  venous  plethora  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  towards  vicarious  hsemorrhages.  Gout 
assails  its  victims  with  well -characterised 
attacks.  New-growths,  simple  and  malig- 
nant, tend  to  demonstrate  themselves,  and 
rheumatoid  arthritis  to  appear.  Dr.  Water- 
house,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Sinclair,  published 
in  his  Code  of  Health  and  Longevity  (vol.  i. 
p.  33 :  Edinburgh,  1807),  notices  the  three 
followmg  periods  as  very  important  in  every 
human  life,  as  sickly  or  moulting  times. 
The  first  he  had  noticed  to  befall  males 
chiefly  at  3C  years  of  age,  when  the  lean 
person  becomes  fatter  and  the  fat  kine 
leaner.  The  second  sickly  period  hap])ens  at 
some  time  between  43  and  50,  and  lasts 
a  year,  or  perhaps  two.  During  it  the 
complexion  fades,  the  appetite  fails,  the 
tongue  becomes  furred  at  the  smallest  over- 
exertion of  body  or  mind,  the  muscles  are 
flabby,  the  joints  are  weak,  sleep  is  un- 
refreshing,  and  the  sjnrits  droop.  It  is  no 
particular  organ  that  suffers,  but  a  uniform 
deterioration  that  is  nianitested.  At  this 
time  a  man  first  experiences  a  reluctance  to 
stoop,  prefers  a  carriage  to  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  perceives  each  change  of  the 
weather  affect  him.  This  observation  of  Dr. 
Waterhoitse  has,  according  to  the  experience 
of  many,  much  justice  in  it;  as  also  that 
between  Gl  and  G'2  a  similar  deterioration 
of  health  takes  place,  but  with  aggravated 
symptoms. 

Hygienic  Rules.  —  At  the  menopause 
women  should  be  advised  to  abstain,  as  a  rule, 
from  alcoholic  drinks,  and  to  avoid  highly 
spiced  and  seasoned  dishes.  They  may  be  re- 
commended to  take  nreat  not  more  than  once 
daily,  and  to  live  chiefly  on  farinaceous  food, 
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milk,  efjRS,  vegetables,  and  fresh  fruits.     A 
tablesiiooiiful  of  lime-juice  taken  twice  daily 
occasionally    for    a  week    or    ten   days  at   a 
time  has  a  salutary,  depuratinjj  effect  upon 
both  stomach   and  kidneys,  and  clears    the 
ton^ie   when    this  is    foul    in  the    morninfj. 
RidtHfj  and  walking  exercise  are  higlily  ap- 
j)ropriate,  but  very  violent  muscular  efforts  , 
should  be  avoided.     If  tlic  individual  be  thin,  i 
and  growing  tliiiuier,  the  clothing  should  be 
extra  warm.     Flannel  abdonunal  belts  may  i 
be  worn  advantageously  in  all  seasons,  but  I 
especially  in  autunm  and  winter. 

Both  sexes  should  avoiil  emotional  excite- 
ment, and  the  stinndation  of  waning  sexual 
abilities.  Prolonged  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold  is  sure  to  be  seriously  resented.  Ffot 
or  Turkish  baths,  succeeded  as  they  should  be 
by  the  cold  plunge  or  douches  to  remove  the 
lassitude  otherwise  provoked,  are  very  bene- 
ficial, and  taken  once  a  week  may  be  safely 
indulged  in  throughout  the  year.  It  becomes 
extra  importimt  as  the  subcutaneous  fat  gets 
absorbed,  and  the  skin  wrinkles,  to  keep  its 
pores  clean  and  open  and  capable  of  per- 
spiring. 

10  and  11.  Advanced  Life,  and  Old 
Age. — The  period  of  advanced  life — 60  to 
S'i,  and  old  age,  from  82  up  winds,  may  be 
advantageously  considered  together.  ^^  hen 
a  man  turns  his  toes  out  much  in  wallving 
and  treads  upon  the  whole  base  of  his  foot, 
when  he  is  always  stopping  and  turning 
round  to  look  back,  he  is  already  old.  The 
sagacious  '  boots '  at  an  inn  can  tell  a  man's 
age  by  the  state  of  his  shoe-leather. 

'  Scncctus  ijjsa  jnorbun  innatiabilis.^  Some 
degenerate  earlier  than  others,  but  the  de- 
cline of  life  is  characterised  in  all  human 
kind  alike  by  an  indrn-ating  condition  of 
every  tissue,  diametriciilly  opposed  to  the 
cellular  softness  and  laxity  of  infancy.  The 
capillaries  thicken,  the  arteries  harden,  the 
nutritive  metamorphoses  proceed  more  slowly. 
The  muscles  waste ;  the  subcutaneous  fat 
lessens;  the  blood  becomes  po(UX'r  and  })aler; 
the  skin  dry,  sallow,  and  wrinkled ;  further, 
it  gets  less  vascular,  and  the  mucous  surfaces 
become  relativelj'  more  so.  The  teeth  loosen 
and  fall  out ;  the  gums  recede  from  them ; 
and  the  digestive  juices  fail.  The  arteries 
become  atlieromatous  and  calcareous,  lose 
their  elasticity,  and  are  liable  to  fibrinous 
thromboses,  or  to  embolic  phiggings ;  and 
while  they  tend  to  block  up  at  one  part, 
their  coats  may  split  and  yield  to  pressure, 
bulge  out,  and  form  aneurysms  or  dilatations 
in  other  directions.  Hence  happen  apoplexies, 
brain-softenings,  and  senile  gangrenes.  The 
heart  up  to  an  uncertain  period  grows  pro- 
gressively larger  and  more  muscular,  to  meet 
the  obstacles  offered  to  the  circulation  ;  but 
finally  it.  too,  degenerates,  and  its  walls 
grow  thinner  and  dilate.  The  air-cells  of 
the  lungs  lose  their  elasticity,  and  progres- 
sively enlarge  ;  then  merge"  into  each  other; 


and  become  emphysematous  at  the  edges  of 
the  lobes  where  least  sujiportod.  Emphysema 
implies  degeneration  of  capillaries  and  dimi- 
nution of  aerating  surfaces;  and  as  the  pul- 
monary area  becomes  thus  lessened,  the  right 
heart  becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 

The  drj-ness  and  lessen.ed  secretion  of  the 
skin  cast  harder  work  upon  the  kidneys  in 
eliminating  water,  and  increase  the  disposi- 
tion to  catarrhal  Huxes  from  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, the  bronchi,  and  the  intestines.  Thus, 
while  there  is  a  constant  predisposition  to 
skin-irritation  from  its  dr\niess,  and  to  eczema 
from  scratching  and  rubbuig  it,  the  other  mor- 
bid innumeuces  towards  bronchial  catarrh 
and  diarrhcea  very  closely  follow  the  direction 
given  them  by  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
greater  or  less  degree  of  external  cold.  The 
bladder  grows  thicker  with  age,  and  its 
capacity  is  less  ;  the  prostate  gland  enlarges. 
Few  persons  after  60  pass  seven  hours  in 
bed  without  requiring  to  micturate.  Dr. 
Rush  regarded  the  ])rompting  to  more  frequent 
micturition  as  the  first  symptom  indicative  of 
a  man's  years  impau'ing  his  bodily  functions. 
The  pulse  feels  firmer  and  fuller;  fills  quickly 
after  food  is  taken,  but  falls  in  frccjuency  and 
flags  in  power  in  a  marked  degree  after  fast- 
ing. It  is  a  far  less  trustworthy  indicator  of 
the  gravity  of  any  febrile  disorder,  or  of 
degrees  of  asthenia,  than  it  was  in  youth  or 
middle  age ;  and  it  fails  to  point  to  the  prac- 
titioner the  nearness  of  death,  unless  he  have 
large  experience  of  it. 

There  is  a  default  of  reaction  manifest  in 
advanced  life,  so  that  all  acute  disease  is 
clinically  less  easy  of  recognition,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end  is  therefore  apt  to  pass 
imobserved.  The  thermometer  warns  the 
doctor  of  changes  which  old  people  do  not 
notice  themselves,  but  which  it  may  be  of 
considerable  importance  to  notice.  A  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  means  much  in  old 
age,  and  should  be  heeded  accordingly.  The 
slightest  change  excites  a  young  child ;  no- 
thing seems  to  move  the  old  man.  In  extreme 
old  age  life  is  little  more  than  vegetative 
existence  ;  the  individual  eats  and  sleeps  and 
dreams.  The  sleep  the  aged  get  by  night 
seldom  rests  or  satisfies  them.  Memory  is 
one  of  the  first  mental  faculties  to  become 
impaired,  but  finally  every  sense  and  every 
faculty  fail.  Up  to  7.5  the  strong  of  both  sexes 
nsnally  retain  their  digestive  powers,  and  a 
fair  amount  of  mental  and  muscular  vigour. 
Later  on,  indecision,  mconsequential  rea- 
soning, self-distrust,  uncertainty  as  to  facts, 
delusions  of  sight  and  hearing,  restlessness, 
day-dreams,  night-wandering,  too  often  prove 
that  the  old  are  no  longer  what  they  once 
were  in  intellect,  and  testify  to  the  brain 
degenerations  belonging  to  senile  dementia. 

1Iy(;iexic  RiTLKs. — A  prime  necessity  for 
old  age  is  warmth  :  nothing  kills  the  aged  so 
certainly  as  cold.  It  is  of  first  hygienic  im- 
portance after  75  that  the   individual  should 
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be  loved  and  cared  for ;  old  people  do  not, 
perhaps  cannot,  take  care  of  themselves. 

Those  vv^ho  live  longest,  and  enjoy  the  fullest 
measure  of  activity,  are  those  who  do  not 
over-tax  their  gtomachs  when  their  teeth 
begin  to  fail  them,  and  who  adapt  their 
aliment  to  their  enfeebled  powers  of  mastica- 
tion, by  having  their  food  properly  cooked. 
Stews,  minces,  meats  boiled  and  afterwards 
baked — cooked,  that  is,  twice  —are  more  easily 
digested  than  fresh  roasts  or  close-fibred 
meats.  A  moderate  amount  of  wine  cheers 
and  comforts  old  people ;  a  glass  or  two  of 
good  Burgundy  or  of  champagne,  and  an 
occasional  glass  of  old  port  wine,  or  such 
stimulant  as  suits  them,  are  most  beneficial 
to  the  aged,  and  are  better  for  them  than 
overloading  their  stomachs  with  milk  and 
farinaceous  foods. 

Great  attention  shotdd  be  paid  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  bowels  and  of  the  skin.  Galen 
pomted  out  that  old  people  should  not  suffer 
their  bowels  to  remam  costive  beA'ond  two 
days ;  on  the  third  they  should  take  some 
gentle  purge,  such  as  by  experience  they  have 
found  adequate.  A  hot  bath  once  a  •week, 
and  a  hot  foot-bath  every  night,  may  be 
advised.  A  short  nap  after  breakfast  and 
before  dinner  is  the  natural  habit  of  the 
aged.  Further,  their  clothing  should  be  extra 
warm,  and  their  chambers  night  and  day  be 
heated.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  go  out 
in  the  open  air  only  in  seasonable  weather ; 
and,  when  they  are  equal  to  it,  should  take  a 
little  walk  on  a  dry  gravel  path  in  some 
warm  locality,  sheltered  from  north-easterly 
winds.  All  change  and  cheerful  society  are 
good  for  them.  If  their  purses  admit  of  it, 
they  should  follow  the  swallows  to  warm 
winter  quarters.  If  they  must  winter  in  Eng- 
land, let  them  shut  themselves  up  throughout 
the  season  in  a  well-warmed  house. 

Summary. — Advice  for  every  age  may  be 
thus  briefly  given :  for  infancy  and  child- 
hood— sustine  ;  for  adult  years — sustinc  et 
ahstine;  for  old  age— sws^iwc  again.  There 
is  less  need  now  to  enjoin  ahstine. 

The  hygienist,  however,  seeks  not  to 
lengthen  out  the  days  of  age  and  decrepi- 
tude ;  his  art  is  not  to  prolong  life  beyond 
its  natural  term,  though  this  may  come  subor- 
dinately,  but  to  render  its  period  of  activity 
and  utility  longer — '  Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.' 
Some  cynic  oljserves  that  we  have  pointed 
out  very  few  habits  as  worth  cultivating,  the 
truth  being  we  believe  what  we  have  insisted 
on — that  most  bodily  habits  need  resisting. 
Individual  health  is  attained  by  self-denial ; 
habits  imply  self-indulgence. 

Kegin.^ld  Southey. 

PERSPIRATION,   Disorders   of.— 

See  Sudoriparous  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

PERTUSSIS  (per,  signifying  excess; 
and  tussis,  cough). — A  synonym  for  whoop- 
ing cough.     See  Whooping  Cough. 
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PESTIS  (Lat.).— A  synonym  for  plague. 
See  Plague. 

PETECHIA  ipetigo,  an  attack,  erup- 
tion  ;  Ital.  Fetecchie,  fleabites). — Synon.  : 
Peticulce  ;  Fr.  Petechies  ;  Ger.  Petecliien. 

Description. — Petechiae  are  small  crimson 
and  purple  spots  of  the  skin,  resembling 
those  that  result  from  the  bite  of  a  flea.  They 
are  circular  in  figure  ;  are  developed  around 
the  aj)ertures  of  the  follicles ;  have  an  average 
size  of  one  or  two  Unes  in  diameter;  and  are 
consequent  on  the  transudation  of  the 
colouring  matters  of  the  blood,  through  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  follicles,  into  the  im- 
mediately adjacent  tissues.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  spots  resulting  from  simple 
hyperiemia  by  pressure  with  the  tinger. 
Under  pressure  the  hypersemic  spots  dis- 
appear, but  the  petechiae  remain  permanent. 
They  are  differentiated  from  flea-bites  by  the 
presence  in  these  of  the  puncture,  which  is 
always  perceptible  and  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  ligliter  colour  of  the  rest  of  the 
disc ;  although  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  colour  of  the  petechial  spot  is  always 
deepest  in  the  centre,  and  becomes  lighter 
towards  the  circumference.  Petechiae  vary 
in  tint  of  colour  according  to  age  and  the 
amount  of  effused  blood,  being  at  first 
brightly  crimson,  then  purple,  next  almost 
black,  and  subsequently  fading  away  throuch 
the  ordinary  colours  of  a  bruise.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  find  them  scattered  over  the  skin  of 
various  shades  of  colour,  ranging  through  all 
the  tints  already  mentioned. 

Petechia;  are  met  with  on  the  mucous 
membranes,  as  well  as  on  the  skin,  in  pur- 
pura, scorbutus,  malignant  fexers,  and  in 
several  forms  of  congestion  of  the  follicles  of 
the  skin  associated  with  constitutional  dis- 
eases. Petechiae  do  not  call  for  sj^ecial  treat- 
ment.    See  Purpura. 

The  term  petechial  is  applied  to  certain 
varieties  of  diseases,  such  as  tyijhus,  when 
petechiae  occur  in  their  course,  or  the  erup- 
tion becomes  ha;morrhagic.  See  Extravasa- 
tion ;  and  Typhus  Fever. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

PETIT  MAL  (Fr.).— A  term  applied  to 
attacks  of  epilepsy  which  are  of  short  dura- 
tion and  slight  intensity.     See  Epilepsy. 

PFAEFFERS,     in    Switzerland.  — 

Simple     thermal     waters.        See     Mineral 
Waters. 

PHAGEDENA  {(jidya,  I  eat  away).— 
A  form  of  ulceration,  which  rapidly  destroys 
the  surrounding  parts.  See  Bubo  ;  Gan- 
grene ;  Ulcer  and  Ulceration;  and  Vene- 
real Sore. 

PHAGOCYTOSIS  ((^dyo),  I  eat;  and 
KiiTos,  a  corpuscle). 

Definition. — A  term  expressing  the  pro- 
perty possessed  by  certain  animal  cells,  called 
'phagocytes,'  of  taking  into  their  substance 
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ioliil  imrtiilos,  which  may  either  be  rejected, 
be  used  by  the  cell  for  its  rmtrition,  or,  when 
the  solid  mass  is  liviiip;,  iiiay  destroj-  the  cell. 
Phivgocytosis,  from  this  wide  definition,  is 
thus  a  process  not  limited  to  diseased  con- 
ditions of  the  animal  body,  but  is  a  part  of 
a  general  property  possessed  by  cells  in  ani- 
mals of  every  grade,  invertebrates  and  verte- 
brates. The  cells  which  act  as  phagocytes 
are  not  highly  dilTcrontiated :  they  are  not, 
like  the  muscle-hbre  or  the  nerve-cell,  organ- 
ised to  perforin  special  functions,  but  they  | 
possess  the  characteristics  inherent  in  undif- 
ferentiated protoplasm.  Two  of  the  chief 
properties  of  these  cells  are  the  amoeboid 
movement  or  power  of  contractility  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  the  power  of  digestion,  i 
They  are,  moreover,  vei-y  sensitive  to  stimiili, 
both  chemical  and  physical,  which  diminish 
or  increase  their  movements,  or  which  attract 
them  to  one  spot.  To  a  certain  extent  they 
show  a  selective  power,  that  is,  they  refuse  to  | 
take  in  some  solid  particles;  but  how  far  this 
power  is  generalised  in  the  different  cells 
which  act  as  phagocytes  it  is  at  present  im- 
possible to  say.  The  relation  of  phagocytosis 
to  disease  is  in  part  discussed  in  the  article 
on  Immunity.  The  anatomical  facts  which 
have  been  discovered  by  a  studj'  of  pliago- 
cytosis  will  alone  be  discussed  in  the  present  ' 
article.  For  convenience,  it  is  best  to  con- 
sider the  subject  under  two  headings — (1) 
physiological,  and  (2)  pathological  phage-  . 
ctjtosis. 

1.  Physiological  Phagocytosis. — Examples 
of  this  occur  in  both  the  most  lowly  and  the 
highest  animals.  The  amreba  takes  into  its 
substance  solid  particles  which,  if  suitable 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  organism,  undergo 
digestion,  and,  if  unsuitable,  are  ejected  after 
remaining  in  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm 
for  some  time.  The  ciliated  animalculae 
(of  which  ParaiiKecium  may  be  quoted  as  a 
type)  also  take  into  their  substance  particles 
of  the  nature  just  mentioned,  which  undergo 
a  similar  process.  This  intracellular  diges- 
tion is  also  a  feature  in  Hydra,  sponges,  and 
other  allied  animals.  In  the  higher  animals 
there  are  many  examples  of  this  phagocy- 
tosis, for  example,  in  the  absorption  of  fat  in 
the  small  intestines,  in  which  the  globules 
are  taken  up  by  the  epithelial  cells  and  then 
by  the  leucocytes,  by  which  they  are  con- 
veyed to  the  lymph -stream ;  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  bone  during  ossification,  and  in  old 
age  by  the  osteoclasts  ;  and  in  the  absorption 
of  the  branchise  and  tail  of  the  tadpole  during 
its  transformation  into  a  terrestrial  animal. 
These  processes  are  performed  by  cells,  play- 
ing the  part  of  scavengers.  It  is  snflicient 
to  mention  these  facts  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  what  more  nearly  concerns  disease, 
namely,  pathological  phagocytosis. 

2.  Pathological  Phagocytosis. — This  is 
observed  when  a  living  organism  is  injured 
mechanically  or    infested   by   a  parasite,  or 


when  an  inert  foreign  body  is  introduced  into 
its  substance.  It  is  a  battle  between  the  host 
and  the  parasite,  in  which  in  some  cases  the 
host,  in  some  the  parasite,  gains  the  upper 
hand.  Parasitism  may  not  inconveniently  be 
divided  into  two  varieties:  in  the  one,  the 
parasite,  by  the  bulk  of  its  growth,  may  be 
fatal  to  the  host  by  interfering  with  the  essen- 
tial functions  of  ttie  organism,  or  of  a  vital 
organ ;  in  the  other,  the  parasite  acts  on  its 
host  not  so  much  by  the  bulk  of  its  gi-ovvth 
as  l)y  the  poisonous  products  which  it  ex- 
cretes or  forms  from  the  tissues  of  its  host. 
Infective  disorders  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  belong 
chiefly  to  the  second  variety  of  parasitism ; 
to  the  first  variety  belong  some  of  the  cases 
of  parasitism  in  the  lower  animals;  perhaps 
also  in  man  (e.g.  actinomycosis).  Whatever 
truth  there  niay  bo  in  this  division  of  para- 
sitism, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  yet  clear  that  every  noxious  parasite  is 
capable  of  secreting  products  which  are  poi- 
sonous to  the  host.  To  illustrate  this  ques- 
tion of  parasitism  in  the  animal  kingdom  and 
its  relation  to  phagocytosis,  the  description 
given  by  E.  Metchnikoff  in  his  Lecons  sin- 
la  Pathologic  comparee  de  Vlnjlamniation 
(1802)  will  be  adhered  to. 

Commencing  with  the  lowest  in  the  animal 
grade,  the  imi cellular  organ  isms,  snch  as  the 
amoba.  it  has  been  mentioned  that  the  solid 
living  particles  (diatoms,  bacteria,  &c.)  in- 
gested by  them  may  serve  as  food ;  but  some 
of  the  living  bodies  absorbed,  instead  of  being 
digested,  may  actually  produce  a  fatal  disease. 
Thus,  as  Metchnikoff  has  shown,  the  amoeba 
may  take  into  its  substance  a  microsphiera 
(an  organism  composed  of  nucleated  round- 
cells,  multiplying  by  division)  which  multi- 
plies to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  the  amoeba. 
This  is  an  example  of  fatal  infection  of  a 
unicellular  organism  by  a  parasite.  Exam- 
ples of  similar  parasitism  in  other  lowly 
plants  and  animals  are  well-established.  In 
some  instances  the  living  bodies,  diatoms  and 
bacteria,  are  ingested  and  digested  by  the 
organism,  in  other  instances  the  ingested 
living  body  multiplies  and  destroys  its  host. 

The  study  of  phagocytosis  becomes  more 
complicated  in  multicellular  organisms.  Of 
the  three  layers  of  cells  of  which  the  majority 
of  these  organisms  are  composed,  namely, 
the  ectoderm,  endoderm,  and  mesoderm,  it 
is  the  last  to  which  the  property  of  phago- 
cytosis is  eventually  limited  in  the  process 
of  evolution.  This  limitation  of  the  phago- 
cytosis to  the  mesodermic  cells  is  attained 
onlj-  graduallj'.  The  sponges,  animals  com- 
posed chiefly  of  ectoderm  and  endoderm, 
with  a  well-developed  mesoderm,  protect 
themselves  against  harmful  bodies  by  means 
of  their  contractile  ectodermic  cells,  but  also 
by  the  phagocytic  power  of  the  mesodermic 
and  endodermic  cells.  In  them  the  meso- 
dermic cells  play  a  large  role  in  the  normal 
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dir;estion  of  the  orp;anism.  Some  of  the 
Cielenterata  possess  no  mesoderm,  and  in 
these,  Hydra,  for  example,  the  endodermic 
cells,  which  have  the  property  of  sending  out 
amoeboid  processes  and  of  performing  the 
normal  digestioii  of  the  organism,  play  the 
role  of  phagocytes ;  in  other  similar  animals, 
the  ectoderm  cells  are  also  phagocytes.  Such 
animals  are  without  any  vascular  system. 
This  is  also  absent  in  the  Medusae,  which, 
however,  possess  a  mesoderm  differing  from 
that  of  the  sponges  in  the  fact  that  the  meso- 
dermic  cells  play  no  part  in  the  normal 
digestion  of  the  animal.  These  mesodermic 
cells  are,  however,  the  phagocytes.  They 
surround  and  attack  harmful  substances  in- 
troduced into  the  substance  of  the  animal, 
and  may  unite  together,  forming  j^lasmodcs, 
an  exami^le  of  the  formation  of  giant-cells 
low  down  in  the  animal  scale.  In  all  animals 
higher  than  the  medusae,  namely,  echino- 
derms,  worms,  vertebrates,  &c.,  this  formation 
of  plasmodes,  or  giant-cells,  by  the  union  of 
mesodermic  cells  is  vei-y  common,  the  plas- 
mode  in  some  instances  completely  surround- 
ing the  foreign  body  or  parasite,  as  in  fig.  117. 


Fig.  117. — A  Giant-cell  enclosing  the  clubs  of  the 
fungus  in  Actinomycosis.  (Verick,  Oc.  1  x  -[^  =  700 
diain.)  From  a  preparation  and  drawing  by  Dr. 
Arraand  RufEer. 

The  classes  of  Mollusca  and  Arthropoda 
possess  a  vascular  system,  filled  with  a  liquid 
containing  colourless  cells.  These  cells  are 
mononuclear ;  their  protoplasm  is  in  one 
variety  granular,  in  another  hy.aline.  They 
act  as  the  phagocytes  of  the  animal.  Nume- 
rous experiments  have  shown  that,  after  a 
lesion  of  a  part  of  the  animal,  these  cells 
accumulate  near  the  injured  spot  as  they 
do  in  an  'inflamed'  area  in  warm-blooded 
animals.  A  similar  accumulation  occurs 
around  inert  foreign  bodies  introduced  into 
the  animal ;  and  the  cells  also  take  up  pig- 
ment -  granules  injected  into  the  tissues 
(Haeckel,  18G2).  The  best  example  of  infec- 
tion in  such  animals  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Metchnikoff  as  occurring  in  the 
water-flea, Dajylinia  magna,  which  in  a  pond 
was  found  infested  with  a  kind  of  yeast- 
fungus,  Monospora  hictispidata.  At  certain 
periods  an  epidemic  of  this  disease  will  kill 
off  nearly  all  the  daphne  in  the  pond.  A 
study  of  the  process  shows  that  the  ripe 
spores  of  the  fungus  are  eaten  by  the 
daphne,  and  pass  through  the  intestinal  wall 
into  the  body  cavity.  Here  the  elongated 
spores  become  surrounded  by  the  leucocytes. 


and  one  of  two  events  may  happciu.  The 
spores  may  rapidly  increase  in  number  and 
fill  the  body  cavity,  eventually  destroying 
the  life  of  the  daphnia ;  or,  becoming  su'-- 
rounded  by  leucocytes,  they  undergo  degene- 
ration, so  that  they  are  killed  or  are  not  fatal 
to  the  daphnia. 


Fio.  118. — A   phagocyte  Fig.  119. — A  spore  of  the 

of    the   Daphnia   con-  Monospora      enclosed 

taining  two  undegene-  by     phagocytes,     and 

rated  spores  of  tlie  Mo-  undergoing    degenera- 

nospora.  (Metchnikoff,  tion.          (Metchnikoff, 

Virchow's  Archiv,  vol.  ibid.) 
xcvi.) 

In  both  cases  there  is  a  struggle  between 
the  leucocytes  and  the  germinating  fungus : 
in  the  first,  the  fungus  overcomes  the  resist- 
ance of  the  leucocytes;  in  the  second,  the 
leucocytes  surround  and  finally  digest  the 
spores  of  the  fungus. 

In  the  very  young  tadpoles  of  the  lower 
amphibia  (urodeles)  phenomena  similar  to 
those  occurring  in  mollusca  have  been  ob- 
served by  Metchnikoff  and  others.  Thus, 
after  a  slight  injury  to  the  non-vascular 
fin  of  the  tadpole,  the  amoeboid  cells  coUect 
at  the  injured  spot,  the  fixed  cells  of  the 
tissue  taking  no  part  in  the  process.  In 
older  tadpoles,  when  the  blood-vessels  are 
developed  in  the  fin,  there  is  still  this  accumu- 
lation of  amoeboid  cells  at  the  injured  spot; 
but  there  are  also  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation such  as  are  observed  in  the  higher 
animals,  namely,  acceleration  of  the  blood- 
stream, &c.  As  Metchnikoff  points  out,  both 
the  phenomena  in  the  very  young  and  those 
in  the  older  tadpole  must  be  classed  as  '  in- 
flammatory,' .although  in  one  case  there  is 
no  vascular  change.  Similarly,  the  phenomena 
following  an  injury  or  an  infection  which 
have  been  described  as  occiuring  in  inverte- 
brate animals  possessing  a  mesoderm  must 
be  classed  as  inflammatory  ;  not  as  belong- 
ing to  a  completely  developed  process  of 
inflammation,  but  as  forming  one  of  the 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  inflammatory 
process  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Phagocytosis  in  the  higher  animals  is  a  part 
of  inflammatory  and  of  infective  processes. 
It  is  a  question  whether  all  primary  inflam- 
matory processes  are  not  infective,  that  is,  due 
to  a  living  infective  agent  ;  it  is  probable 
that  they  are.  The  study  of  the  nature  of 
inflammation  and  of  the  process  of  infection 
are  in  reality  to  be  conducted  on  the  same 
lines,  namely,  that  both  are  due  to  the  intro- 
duction into  the  healthy  organism  of  a  harm- 
ful agency,  which  may  either  remain  localised 
in  its  action,  or  may  become  generalised. 

The  cells  which  act  as  phagocytes  are 
derived  from  the  middle  layer  of  the  embryo 
(mesoderm),  and  are  some  varieties  of  leuco- 
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03rtes,  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  vessels, 
and  tlie  eleineuts  of  tiie  splenic  pulp.  The 
endothelial  cells  possess  the  power  of  con- 
tractility in  many  animals.  In  lei)rosj'  they 
not  uncommonly  contnin  larffe  musses  of  the 
bacillus  leprii'.  In  rabbits  inoculated  intra- 
venously with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  these 
cells  take  up  tlic  bacillus  ;  a  similar  phajjo- 
cytosis  occurs  in  swine-crvsipelas.  The  en- 
dothelial cells  and  tlic  elements  of  the  splenic 
pidp  are  also  macrophages,  which  will  be 
described  immcdiattly. 

Varieties  of  Leucocytes.— There  are 
four  cliii't  varieties  of  leucocytes  which  exist 
in  the  blood  and  lymph  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals. 

1.  Lymphocytes,  characterised  by  the 
presence  of  a  .single  round  nucleus,  sur- 
rotmded  by  a  thin  layer  of  protoplasm,  which 
is  stained  sli<,'htly  by  aniline  dyes,  while  the 
nucleus  is  deeply  coloured  (fif,'.  I"i0,  a). 


a  b 

Fio.  120. — a.  Lymphocyte.     6.  Mononaclear 
leucocyte. 

2.  Mononuclear  leucocytes  —  Macro- 
phages.— These  also  possess  a  single  nucleus, 
but  the  protoi)lasm  surrounding  it  is  greater 
in  quantity  than  in  the  lympiiocytes  ;  both 
nucleus  and  protoplasm  are  well  stained  by 
aniline  dyes  (tig.  120.  b). 

3.  Eosinoph ilc  leucocytes (Ehrlich). — These 
possess  a  lobed  nucleus,  but  are  characterised 
chiefly  by  the  characters  of  the  surrounding 
protoplasm,  which  contains  large  gi-aniiles 
stained  only  by  acid  aniline  dyes  (such  as 
eosinK  and  not  by  tlie  alkaline  ones  (such  as 
methylene  blue,  basic  fuchsin,  &c.)  They  are 
formed  in  the  bone-marrow  (fig.  121,  a). 

4.  Polyiiiichdr  or  Keutroplnle  leuco- 
cytes— Micrnpha/jes. — These  possess  either  a 
lobed  nucleus  or  several  nuclei,  sometimes 
joined  by  tilaments  ;  the  form  of  nucleus  or 
nuclei   is   very    varied.      They    have    been 


Pio.  121. — a.  Eosinophilc  leucocyte.  &.  Polynaelear 
leneocyte.  iQuaiii's  Anatomy,  10th  ed.  hyper- 
mission  of  Professor  Schiifer.) 

termed  neutrophile  because  the  granules  of 
the  protoplasm  are  only  stained  by  a  mixture 
of  acid  and  alkaline  aniline  dyes.  The  neu- 
trophile leucocytes  are  found  only  in  man ; 
ni  other  mammals  (such  as  the  rabbit  and 
guinea-pig)  their  place  is  taken  bv  the 
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amphopliile  or  pseudo-eosinophile  leucocytes 
(tig.  121.  b). 

They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 
varieties  of  leucocytes,  forming  three-fourths 
of  the  total  number. 

Of  these  varieties  only  the  mononuclear 
and  the  neutrophile  leucocytes  act  as  phago- 
cytes; and  the  former  may  also  engulph  the 
neutrophile  leucocytes  when  these  are  dead 
or  dying. 

Leucocytes  can  digest  suitable  particles 
taken  into  their  substance.  Their  digestive 
power  is  a  property  inherent  in  all  original 
cells.  In  some  cases  of  infective  disease,  the 
living  bacteria  have  been  observed  to  undergo 
this  digestion  in  the  j)liagocyte  ;  they  lose 
their  protoplasm, leaving  the  investing  mem- 
brane, which  also  finalh- disappears;  and  they 
also  lose  the  property  of  being  stained  by 
some  aniline  dyes,  such  as  vesuvine.  Ex- 
amj)les  of  this  are  found  in  recurrent  fever 
in  the  ape,  and  in  the  stre])tococcus  erj'sipe- 
latis  in  man  (Metchnikofl).  Some  of  tlie 
bacteria  may  be  digested  and  others  not,  the 
latter  infecting  the  organism  generally.  This 
has  been  observed  in  tuberculosis  and  in 
swine-erysipelas. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  the  bac- 
teria taken  in  are  living  or  not ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  by  MetchnikotT  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  not  only  living,  but  vh'ulent, 
since  a  single  phagocyte  of  a  pigeon  (an 
animal  refractory  to  anthrax)  containing 
anthrax  bacilli  has  been  separated,  and  the 
bacilli  cultivated  in  a  suitable  medium, 
proving  on  inoculation  fatal  to  mice,  &c. 

The  two  varieties  of  leucocytes  which  act 
as  phagocytes  appear  in  some  instances  to  be 
selective  in  their  action.  Thus  in  man  it  is 
the  neutrophile  leucocj-te  which  takes  in  the 
streptococcus erysipelatis  and  the  gonococcus ; 
the  mononuclear  leucocyte  remaining  m- 
active.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mononuclear 
leucocyte  is  the  phagocyte  of  the  bacillus 
lepne ;  the  neutrophile  variety  remaining 
inactive. 

Instead  of  digesting  the  bacterium,  the 
phagocyte  may  prevent  it  developing.  Thus 
the  sporfs  of  anthrax  injected  into  fowls  and 
frogs  (which  are  refractory  to  the  disease) 
commence  to  germinate,  but  are  taken  up 
by  the  leucocytes.  If,  however,  the  body- 
temperature  of  the  fowl  l)e  lowered  by  cool- 
ing the  animal,  or  that  of  the  frog  increased 
by  warming,  the  activity  of  the  leucocytes  is 
diminished,  and  the  spores  tlien  germinate 
rapiiUy,  the  bacilli  invading  the  whole  body. 

In  other  cases  the  leucocytes  do  not  take 
in  the  infective  agent,  as  in  mice  and  guinea- 
pigs  infected  with  anthrax,  and  in  pigeons 
and  rabbits  infected  with  fowl-cholera;  and 
according  to  Metchnikoff  the  more  virulent 
the  infection,  the  less  phagocytosis  occurs. 

^Vhy  the  leucocyte,  possessing  as  it  does 
the  property  of  absorbing  solid  particles, 
refuses  in  one  instance  to  act  as  a  phagocyte. 
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or  why  in  another  only  one  variety  of  leuco- 
cyte acts  as  a  phagocyte,  although  both  are 
present,  is  perhaps  in  part  explained  by 
what  has  been  .described  as  chcmiotaxis  {see 
Immunity).  Certain  substances  have  the 
power  of  attracting  leucocytes,  others  do  not 
possess  it — positive  and  negative  chemio- 
taxis.  Thus  most  bacteria,  living  or  dead, 
papain,  and  leucin  attract  leucocytes  ;  while 
the  most  virulent  bacteria,  strong  solutions  of 
sodium  and  potassium  salts,  alcohol,  chloro- 
iorm,  glycerine,  bile,  quinine,  and  jequirity 
repel  them.  Some  substances  act  in  a  neu- 
tral manner.  Buchner  separated  what  he 
called  '  proteins '  from  the  bodies  of  dead 
pathogenic  bacteria,  and  found  that  these 
'  protems  '  were  very  active  positive  chemio- 
taxic  agents.  These  '  proteins '  have  at 
present  no  chemical  significance. 

Chronic  infective  processes. — The  best  ex- 
amples of  such  processes  are  tuberculosis  and 
leprosy.  The  formation  of  miliary  tubercle 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  proliferation  of  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  organ  affected,  that  is,  the 
alveolar  cells  of  tlie  lungs,  the  hepatic 
cells,  &c.;  leucocytes  playing  but  little  part 
in  the  formation.  This  is  the  view  usually 
held.  From  a  study  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
early  stage,  produced  by  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  the  bacillus  in  ral)bits,  Metchnikoff 
has  concluded  tliat  in  the  liver  the  tubercle 
is  foi-med  not  by  the  hepatic  cell,  but  by  the 
phagocytes:  the  mononuclear  leucocytes  and 
the  endothelial  ceDs.  The  agglomeration  of 
phagocytes  forms  the  tubercle,  the  fusion  of 
some  of  the  cells  forming  giant-cells ;  the 
tubercle  nodule  is  therefore  jjurely  mesoder- 
mic  in  origin,  and  is  produced  by  the  phago- 
cytes accumulating  to  attack  the  bacilli.  The 
polynuclear  leucocytes  readily  absorb  the 
bacilli,  but  soon  die,  being  absorbed  by  the 
mononuclear  leucocytes  (the  macrophages). 
The  macrophages  are  more  resistant  to  the 
bacilli,  and  may  destroy  them.  In  leprosy, 
also,  Jletchmkoff  considers  that  the  cells 
containing  the  bacilli  are  phagocytes  strug- 
gling against  their  invasion ;  the  leprous 
nodule  would  thus  be  ranged  with  the  tuber- 
culous nodule  as  one  of  purely  mesodermic 
origin. 

The  facts  discovered  by  Metchnikoff  have 
a  clear  bearing  on  the  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation, and  are  to  some  extent  explanatory 
of  them.  For  fuller  details  of  the  relation 
of  phagocytosis  to  the  inflammatory  process 
his  work,  already  quoted,  niiist  be  referred  to. 

The  writer  is  much  indebted  to  M. 
Metchnikoff  for  revising  this  article  and  for 
his  valuable  suggestions. 

Sidney  Martin. 

PHANTOM  TUMOUR,  —  Synon.  : 
Hysterical  Tympanites  ;  Spurious  Pregnancy. 

Definition. — A  pecuhar  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  occurring  in  females  belong- 
ing more  or  less  distinctly  to  the  hysterical 
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class.  It  is  supposed  by  the  patient  to  be 
an  actual  tumour,  or  to  be  due  to  pregnancy, 
but  it  can  be  made  at  once  to  disappear  by 
placing  her  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form. 

Description  and  Diagnosis. — The  phan- 
tom tumour  is  characterised  by  a  more  or 
less  general  prominence  of  the  abdomen 
forwards,  varying  in  degree.  The  enlarge- 
ment may  attain  a  considerable  size,  but  is 
always  quite  symmetrical.  The  projection 
is  most  marked  about  the  middle  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  usually  a  depression  or  constric- 
tion is  observed  below  the  chest  and  above 
the  pubes.  It  is  rounded,  smooth,  and  quite 
regular,  presenting  a  uniform  soft  feeling, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  gaseous  disten- 
sion, fluid  accumulation,  or  a  solid  mass. 
The  enlargement  is  peculiarly  movable,  as  a 
whole,  from  side  to  side.  There  is  no  sense 
of  true  fluctuation.  Percussion  yields  a 
resonant  note,  but  not  usually  excessive,  and 
it  may  be  of  a  muffled  character.  On  ex- 
amination per  vaginavi  nothing  abnormal 
can  be  detected,  such  as  would  be  associated 
with  ovarian  or  uterine  enlargements,  or 
with  pregnancy.  Should  there  be  any  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  nature  of  the  supposed 
tumour,  it  may  be  at  once  cleared  up  by 
placing  the  patient  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform  or  other  anaesthetic,  when  the 
swelling  immediately  disappears,  the  abdo- 
men becoming  quite  flat ;  but  it  gradually  re- 
turns, even  before  the  patient  returns  to  con- 
sciousness, on  the  removal  of  the  anaesthetic. 
There  is  no  pain  or  tenderness  in  connexion 
with  the  enlargement ;  nor  are  any  symptoms 
due  to  pressure  or  otiier  causes  observed : 
while  the  patient  usually  presents  distinct 
signs  of  the  hysterical  condition.  There 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis  of  a  phantom  tumour.  What  is 
the  actual  cause  of  the  enlargement  is  by  no 
means  clear,  but  most  probably  it  is  due  to 
a  kind  of  paralysis  of  the  intestines  depending 
upon  disordered  innervation. 

Treatment. — In  a  patient  having  a  phan- 
tom tumour,  the  general  and  medicinal  treat- 
ment for  hysteria  is  that  principally  called 
for.  She  should  be  constantly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  enlargement  is  not 
really  a  tumour,  and  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  condition  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get  rid 
of,  but  for  this  object  galvanism  may  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen,  or,  in  obstinate  cases, 
the  ])atient  may  be  put  repeatedly  under 
chloroform.  The  use  of  pressure,  by  means 
of  an  abdominal  bandage  or  elastic  apparatus, 
might  be  serviceable  in  some  cases.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  opened. 

Frederick  T.  Eoberts. 

PHARYNX,  Diseases  of.— The  pha- 
rynx is  often  involved  in  acute  general 
diseases  which  affect  the  throat,  such  as 
scarlatina  and  diphtheria ;  or  it  may  be  im- 
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plicated  aloiij;  with  otlier  structures  in  dif- 
fused  intlaiiiiiialion  of  the  throat,  ulceration, 
poii^jT'^ne  or  niorhid  growtlis;  but  the  dis- 
eases of  practical  importance  connected  with 
tlio  pharynx  itself  which  need  to  he  discussed 
here  are  three— namely  (1)  Acute  inflam- 
mation ;  (21  Chronic  inflammation;  and 
(31  Follicular  inflammation. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Pha- 
rynx.— SVNON.:  I'r.  I'liaryiKjitc  Aiijuc  ;  Gcr. 
Acute  SflilKinlhop/cntzihuliinff. 

Dekinition. — An  affection  of  the  pharyn- 
geal mucous  membrane,  characterised  by  a 
uon-cxudativc  catarrhal  inflammation. 

-Ktiology.  -  Some  persons,  thout^h  other- 
wise robust  enougli,  show  a  particular  pre- 
disposition to  pharyngeal  catarrh  ;  and  pre- 
vious attacks  seem  to  increase  the  predis- 
])osition.  The  young  are,  on  tlie  wliole,  more 
liable  to  the  complaint  than  tliose  more  ad- 
vanced in  age ;  wliile  all  that  brings  the 
strength  of  the  individual  below  par,  whether 
over-work,  exposure,  or  disease,  more  par- 
ticularly of  a  specific  nature,  acts  as  a  pre- 
disposing cause.  Two  of  the  most  common 
exciting  causes  are  cold  and  damp.  At  other 
times  it  may  take  origin  in  an  extension  of 
tiie  catarrh  from  other  organs,  in  a  blood- 
poison,  or  in  a  direct  irritant. 

Symptoms.— Most  frequently,  though  not 
universally,  the  attack  is  ushered  in  by  a 
certain  amount  of  fever.  The  patient  ex- 
periences some  degree  of  chilliness,  if  not 
actual  rigor;  he  is  restless;  his  temperature 
is  raised;  the  skin  is  dry;  and  languor  and 
Btithiess  of  the  body  are  complained  of.  This 
may  precede  the  pharyngeal  symptoms  by 
some  hours,  but  soon  these  begin  to  arrest 
attention.  The  patient  discovers  in  his  throat 
a  feeling  of  dryness,  soreness,  or  fulness, 
speedily  amounting  to  pain.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticed  when  an  attempt  is  made 
ti>  swallow.  And  yet  this  very  condition  of 
dryness  of  the  throat  provokes  him  to  renew 
tlie  eflort  to  swallow,  the  mii)leasantness  of 
which  he  manifests  to  the  bystanders  by  the 
wry  faces  thereby  induced.  This  desire  to 
swallow  is  greatly  aggravated  if  the  uvula 
hap])ens  to  be  involved  in  the  catarrh,  as 
from  its  swollen  and  often  o'dematous  con- 
dition it  suggests  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
bo  ly.  of  which  the  patient  endeavours  to 
rid  iiimself  by  repeated  swallowing.  Cougli 
is  a  freipient  accompaniment,  especially  if 
the  inflammation  have  extended  downwards. 

The  inriammation  may  not  extend  into  the 
larynx,  but  more  usually  this  part  is  in- 
volved ;  and  then  the  voice  is  altered  in 
tone,  becoming  husky  or  hoarse,  and  it  ac- 
([uires  the  well-known  '  nasal  twang.'  or  it 
may  become  entirely  toneless.  On  inspect- 
ing the  throat,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
mucous  membrane  is  considerably  altered  in 
appearance  and  colour,  being  tumefied  and 
redder  than  in  health.  At  first  it  is  dry, 
often  glistening,  tense,  and  extremely  irri- 


table. But  as  the  case  progresses  this  con- 
dition is  altered,  a  secretion,  more  or  less 
abundant,  being  poured  out,  bathing  tho 
tonsils  and  ])osterior  parts  of  the  pharynx 
with  a  muco-pnrulent  discharge.  This  gives 
rise  to  repeated  hawking  and  attem[»ts  to 
expectorate.  Occasionally  this  catarrhal  in- 
flannnation  extends  into  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  exciting  considerable  deafness,  and 
pain  m  the  ears  when  tlie  middle  ear  is  in- 
volved. At  the  same  time  the  oral  mucous 
membrane  is  affected,  as  evidenced  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  foul  tongue,  bad  tasti; 
in  the  mouth,  accumulation  of  saliva,  and 
offensive  breath.  This  acute  varietj',  under 
effective  treatment,  usually  subsides  within  a 
week. 

Treatment. — Dr.  Einger  urges  the  use  of 
tincture  of  aconite,  in  drop  doses  every 
quarter  of  an  liour  for  the  first  two  hours, 
and  afterwards  hourly,  if  the  angina  has 
been  seen  at  the  verj'  commencement.  He 
states  that  the  inflammation  rarely  fails  to 
succumb  to  this  treatment  in  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours.  The  patient  should  be 
confined  to  bed ;  a  brisk  purgative  adminis- 
tered; and  bland  nourisliment  allowed,  in- 
cluding abundance  of  milk,  ice  ad  libitum, 
and  stimulants  if  called  for.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions or  poultices  may  be  applied  externally, 
or  a  wet  compress.  Steam  may  be  inlialed. 
and  a  warm  spray,  medicated  with  mor- 
phine, or  concentrated  solution  of  phenazonc, 
thrown  into  tlie  throat  every  two  hours. 
The  parts  may  be  painted  once  daily  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  40  to  y). 
Cocaine  pastils  may  be  cautiously  sucked  to 
relieve  pain.  When  the  swelling  and  redness 
subside,  and  the  parts  no  longer  present  tlie 
drj',  tense  appearance,  but  are  covered  with 
mucus  or  pus,  then  is  the  time  to  bring  in  the 
astringent  gargles,  or  to  paint  the  throat  with 
glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  and  to  use  guaiacum 
or  krameria  lozenges.  And  now,  also,  tonics 
will  prove  useful. 

2.  Chronic  Inflammation  of  the 
Pharynx.  —  This  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common affection,  and  may  exist  without 
having  passed  through  the  acute  form. 

Symptoms. — As  in  the  acute  variety,  so 
here,  there  is  considerable  ditliculty  in  swal- 
lowing, amounting  even  to  pain  wJien  irrita- 
ting substances  are  attempted  to  be  passed 
into  the  gullet,  hut  of  course  in  a  much  less 
degree.  Persons  suffering  from  this  form  of 
.sore-throat  are  specially  liable  to  exacerba- 
tions of  the  catarrh,  giving  to  the  affection 
more  of  a  sub-acute  character,  and  then  their 
usual  symptoms  are  all  aggravated.  The 
hawking  and  expectoration,  wliich  habitually 
go  on,  more  or  less,  during  the  whole  time 
of  their  toilet-making,  are  increased ;  and  as 
they  find  some  difficulty  in  removing  the 
tough  mucus  from  the  back  of  the  throat, 
the  hawking  is  continued  till  the  mucous 
membrane  itself  is  strained,  and  some  of  tlie 
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ramifying  vessels  give  way,  and  the  patient 
is  alarmed  to  see  blood  mixed  with  the  ex- 
pectoration. In  some  instances,  especially 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  habitual  topers, 
this  hawking  in.  the  morning  is  the  prelude 
to  the  morning  vomiting.  The  voice  is  apt 
to  be  husky,  more  particularly  if  the  catarrh 
have  at  all  invadeil  the  larynx.  On  inspec- 
tion of  the  throat,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  mucous  membrane  is  more  or  less  red- 
dened ;  it  presents  a  roughened  appearance  ; 
and  is  sometimes  puffy-looking,  with  numerous 
veinlets  running  across  it,  and  a  quantity  of 
mucus  adhering  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
throat :  the  last  appearance  is  more  common 
in  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  throat.  This 
variety  is  not  infrequently  found  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  other  diseases  —  phthisis, 
syphilis,  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  gout ; 
and  as  an  effect  of  intemperance.  The  affec- 
tion is  usually  very  obstinate. 

Treatment. — If  the  disorder  be  dependent 
upon  anj'  other  affection,  such  as  gout,  rheu- 
matism, or  lithaemia,  then  of  course  the  primary 
disease  must  be  treated.  But  in  the  case  of 
simple  chronic  pharyngitis  it  will  usually  be 
found  that  tlie  sufferer  is  considerably  below 
par  in  his  general  health.  This  indication 
must  be  met,  and  the  patient  supplied  with 
tonics  ;  his  habits  of  life  altered,  his  business 
suspended,  and  much  out-of-door  exercise 
enjoined.  Good  nourishing  diet  should  be 
ordered.  Smoking  nnist  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited, or  much  reduced.  Locally,  the 
atfection  is  best  treated  by  sprays  or  swab- 
bing. Gargles  seldom  reach  the  parts:  but 
if  they  are  to  be  used,  the  best  are  those  of 
alum,  tannin,  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 
bromide  of  ammonium.  The  last  is  especially 
valuable  in  relaxed  throats,  with  elongated 
uvula  and  irritable  cough.  As  sprays,  the 
most  valuable  are  solutions  of  the  following 
in  distilled  water,  in  the  proportions  indicated 
to  the  ounce  :  Tannin,  .5  to  15  grains ;  alum, 
10  to  30  grains  ;  sulphate  of  zinc.  5  to  10 
grains  ;  common  salt,  10  to  30  grains  ;  and 
glj'cerine  diluted  with  watei.  In  swabbing 
the  throat,  glycerine  of  tannin  may  be  used, 
Lugol's  solution,  or  the  simple  tincture  of 
iodine.  Inhalation  of  chloride  of  aminoniuin 
in  the  gaseous  form  from  a  suitable  apparatus 
is  occasionally  beneficial,  In  some  cases 
mineral  waters  are  prescribed  with  success. 

3.  Follicular  Inflammation  of  the 
Pharynx.—  Synon.  :  Granular  Pharyngitis  ; 
'  Clergyman  £  Sore-throat ' ;  Fr.  Angine  Glan- 
diileuse  :  Ger.  Chronische  Pharijngitis. 

This  is  anotlier,  by  no  means  rare,  form  of 
chronic  pharyngitis.  On  inspecting  the  throat 
of  a  sufferer  from  this  affection,  the  jiosterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  will  be  seen  to  jiresent 
a  mammillated  appearance.  The  mucous 
follicles  are  much  more  prominent  than  is 
u-sual  in  nealth.  and  seem  as  if  distended 
with  their  proper  secretion.  The  submucous 
tissue,  in  which   they  are   imbedded,  is  also 


thickened  and  hypertrophied.  Occasionally 
these  tubercles  coalesce,  and  then  a  large 
confluent  prominence  is  observed,  studding, 
here  and  there,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  In  addition  to  the  distension  of 
these  follicles,  in  some  cases  a  large  secretion 
of  mucus  is  poured  out,  which,  especially  at 
night,  hardens  and  concretes,  and  presents 
a  dry,  ugly,  greenish-coloured  crust  on  the 
back  of  the  pharynx. 

At  other  times  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
deficienc.y  of  luucus,  and  then  there  is  ob- 
served a  dry  varnished-like  appearance  of 
the  back  of  the  throat. 

Symptoms. — Each  of  these  conditions  gives 
rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  coughing 
and  hawking ;  more  particularly  is  this  the 
case  when  the  adherent  mucus  is  tough, 
tenacious,  and  diHicult  of  expectoration.  The 
voice  becomes  hoarse  and  husky,  this  being 
very  observable  after  any  continuous  effort 
at  speaking  or  reading.  Swallowing  is  not 
attended  with  diffictilty  or  pain.  But  the 
presence  of  these  enlarged  follicles  in  the 
throat  suggests  to  the  mind  of  the  patient 
the  necessity  of  swallowing,  and  conse- 
quently he  makes  frecjuent  uncalled-for 
attempts  to  swallow.  At  the  same  time  he 
perceives  a  sensation  of  dryness  or  pricking 
in  the  throat.  Tliose  who  are  the  subjects 
of  this  disorder  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
those  who  strain  their  voice — often  clergymen 
— and  hence  the  erroneous  name  for  the  affec- 
tion of  '  clergyman's  sore-throat  ' ;  or  those 
whose  bodily  and  nervous  energy  have  been 
in  any  way  reduced.  It  is  a  tedious  disorder, 
often  lasting  for  years.  There  seems  to  be 
small  disposition  for  the  disease  to  extend  to 
the  larynx  or  lungs  ;  but  on  examination  by 
means  of  the  rhinoscope,  the  same  enlarged 
appearance  of  mucous  follicles  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  seen  to  extend  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  pharynx,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is 
itself  tumefied  and  thickened.  If  this  con- 
dition be  neglected,  it  may  ultimately  pro- 
ceed a  stage  further,  and  the  character  of  the 
secretion  become  altered,  presenting  a  muco- 
purulent ajjpearance,  while  the  glands  them- 
selves become  indurated  and,  in  some  cases, 
ulcerated.  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  that 
the  mucous  membrane  and  the  follicles  of 
the  larynx  take  on  the  same  form  of  chronic 
inflammation,  especially  when  the  disorder  is 
persistently  ignored  for  years.  Arrived  at 
this  stage,  the  general  symptoms  become  so 
aggravated  as  to  forbid  the  patient,  or  hi.s 
friends,  any  longer  to  neglect  the  disease. 
The  hoarseness,  always  present  in  a  certain 
degree  in  speaking  or  singing,  becomes 
constant  and  intensified;  and  if  the  larynx 
be  considerably  affected,  there  may  be  com- 
l)lete  aphonia.  And  now  more  decided  pain 
is  complained  of,  and  the  individual  no  longer 
exhibits  the  same  alacrity  and  interest  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  avocations,  but  becomes  indif- 
ferent to    them,  in    consequence  of  the  in- 
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rreased  debility  and  f:;pncnil  lanffiior  wliieh 
pervade  his  whole  system.  Coiif^h,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  strikini;  symptom,  if  the  dis- 
ease do  not  invade  the  hirynx  to  any  n^-eat 
extent,  and  its  tendency  is  rather  to  pro^-ess 
tipwartls  than  downwards.  The  other  struc- 
tures iu  the  neij^iibonrhood  of  the  pharynx 
l)ecome  impHcatoil,  when  the  disease  assumes 
the  uleerated  form  ;  and  the  uvnla,  tonsils, 
and  so!t  palate  become  tumefied,  swollen, 
elon.u'ated,  and  generally  so  enlarj^ed  as  f^reatly 
to  interfere  wilii  the  inspection  of  the  parts. 
The  epi^dottis  also  exhibits,  m  severe  cases, 
a  tendency  to  become  crooked  and  ulcerated. 
Ti{KATMK\T. — The  general  rules  already 
laid  down  with  re<,'ard  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  pharynfjitis  apply  equally  in  this 
disorder,  only,  j)erhaps,  with  greater  force. 
The  constitutional  treatment  must  be  more 
decided.  The  constitution  must  be  braced 
in  every  possible  way,  by  the  use  of  generous 
diet,  tonics,  bathing,  and  travelling.  And  to 
fiirtlicr  the  cure  of  the  aHection,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  secretions  generally, 
these  being  stimulated  or  altered  by  the 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  blue  pill,  podo- 
phyllin,  and  aloes.  Iodine  in  some  form 
shoidd  be  given.  But  the  local  treatment  is 
etiually,  if  not  more,  important,  and  to  be 
etiectivennist  be  regidarly and  conscientiously 
persevered  in  for  months.  There  are  various 
methods  of  carrying  out  this,  bj-  inhalations 
of  medicated  tluids,  or  the  insutllation  of 
various  powders,  as  alum  or  tannin.  The 
most  certain  and  etlicacious  means,  however, 
because  at  once  reaching  the  affected  parts, 
and  producing  decided  and  visible  effects,  is 
the  destruction  of  the  follicles  which  are  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  This  is  best  efifectcd  by 
the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  to  each  of  the 
follicles,  not  more  than  four  or  five  being 
treated  at  a  sitting.  If  this  be  not  possible, 
then  certain  remedies  may  be  directly  applied 
to  the  diseased  parts  by  means  of  a  large 
caniel's-hair  brush.  One  of  the  best  of  these 
applications  is  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
sdver.  varying  in  strength  from  twenty  to 
sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
If  the  i)arts  be  much  ulcerated,  a  still 
stronger  solution  may  be  employed.  Other 
medicaments  wiiich  may  at  a  later  stage  be 
Used  are  the  glycerme  of  tannin,  or  a  solution 
of  tannin  in  \\  ater  (equal  (piantities  of  tannin 
and  water),  bromide  of  ammonium,  tincture 
of  iodine,  or  nitrate  of  uranium.  Of  course 
it  nnist  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  prac- 
titioner to  decide  how  often  he  should  repeat 
these  strong  applications,  as  it  all  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  once  every 
second  day  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
first  fortnight,  and  after  that  two  or  three 
times  a  week  will  be  often  enough.  This  is 
to  be  kept  up  till  the  nodulated  apjioarance 
IS  got  rid  of.  As  soothing  epplications  the 
glycerine    of  borax  will  be   found  valuable, 


or  glycerine  alone,  or  olive  or  almond  oil. 
Gargles  are  useless,  as  they  never  reach  the; 
affected  parts.  A  course  of  mineral  waters 
is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  value.  Seo 
M1NER.U.  \Vatlr3. 

Claud  Muiriiead. 

PHIMOSIS  {(fitnoio,  I  confine).—  SvNON. : 
Fr.  and  Ger.  I'liiiiinsis. — A  morbid  condition 
of  the  penis,  in  which  the  glans  cannot  be 
sufficiently  uncovered,  on  account  either  of 
congenital  smallness  of  the  orifice  of  tiic  ))re- 
puce,  or  of  disturbance  of  tlie  natural  rela- 
tions between  the  latter  and  the  glaus  by 
disease.     See  Penis,  Diseases  of. 

PHLEBECTASIA  i<f>\if,  a  vein  ;  and 
fKTaa-ii,  extension). — Synon.  :  Hypertrophia 
vcnarum. 

Definition'. — An  increase  or  spreading  of 
veins,  especially  applicable  to  the  minute 
venules  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surfaces. 

Description. — Phlebeetasia  is  sometimes 
congenital,  as  when  it  gives  rise  to  venous 
Dicvus;  and  at  other  times  accidental,  pro- 
ceeding fi-om  relaxation  of  the  tissues,  or 
ob.'truction  of  the  venous  circulation.  Phleb- 
eetasia, from  want  of  tone  of  the  tissues  of 
the  skin  and  weak  contractile  energy  of  the 
vessels,  is  most  frequently  met  with  on 
the  cheeks  and  nose ;  whilst  that  which 
results  from  venous  obstruction  occurs  gene- 
rally upon  the  lower  limbs.  On  the  nose  it 
is  associated  with  small  venous  trunks  whicli 
carry  the  returning  blood  into  the  deeper 
venous  plexuses,  and  are  very  conspicuous. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  phleb- 
eetasia consists  iu  improving  the  tone  and 
vigour  of  the  skin,  removing  palpable  causes 
of  obstruction,  and  aj)plying  local  astringents. 
When  torpid  action  is  the  chief  cause,  as 
hapjiens  in  accidental  phlebeetasia  of  the 
face,  daily  fi-iction  with  sulphur  ointment  is 
useful  in  exciting  an  improved  nutritive 
vigour.  Where  large  venules  are  present,  as 
on  the  nose,  they  may  be  obliterated  by  a 
careful  touch  with  potassa  fusa,  which  forces 
the  blood  to  seek  a  deeper  channel.  In  phleb- 
eetasia of  a  naivous  character  a  good  method 
of  tre»tment  consists  iu  painting  the  surface 
night  and  morning  with  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead.  But  the  capillary  venous  hypertrophy 
of  varicose  or  obstructed  veins  could  only 
be  benefited  by  the  removal  of  the  cause. 
Erasmus  Wilson. 

PHLEBITIS  ((^Xf'V^,  a  vein).— Inflam- 
mation of  a  vein.  ISee  Phlegmasia  Dolens  ; 
and  Veins,  Diseases  of. 

PHLEBOLITH  (<t)\(f,  a  vein;  and 
XiV'ds,  a  stone). — A  concretion  formed  in  a 
vein.     See  Veins,  Diseases  of. 

PHLEBOTOMY  (^Xt^,  a  vein ;  and 
Tffivut.  I  cut).  A  sMionym  for  venesection. 
Sec  Blood,  Abstraction  of. 
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PHLEGM  {(p\eyw,  I  burn;  I  am  in- 
Hamed). — A  popular  name  for  sputum  or  ex- 
pectoration. See  Expectoration  ;  and  Spu- 
tum, Examination  of. 

PHLEGMASIA  DOLENS  (pldegma- 
sia,  inflammation  ;  and  dolcns,  painful). — 
8ynon. :  Phlegmasia AlhaDolens ;  Pop. White 
leg ;  Fr.  Flilegmasia  Alba  Dolcns ;  Ger. 
Phlegmasia  Dolcns. 

This  is  a  disease  having  very  distinct 
characters  and  easily  identified.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  long  laniiliarly  known  both 
to  the  profession  and  the  public.  Except  in 
lying-in  women,  it  is  uncommon,  few  medical 
men  seeing  well-marked  or  characteristic 
cases  of  it  under  any  other  circumstances ; 
and  it  is  for  the  most  part  as  a  disease  of  the 
puerperal  state  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
study  and  investigation. 

.Etiology.— Phlegmasia  dolens  affects 
both  sexes,  and  no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  It 
may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  one  or 
other  of  the  lower  limbs  is  the  ordinary  seat 
of  the  disease.  Occasionally  it  seizes  one 
lower  limb  first  and  then  the  other,  or  may 
extend  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  well- 
ciiaracterised  disease,  as  it  affects  lying-in 
women,  is  an  affection  of  one  or  other  of 
the  lower  limbs,  very  rarely  of  both.  Tiie 
left  leg  is  far  more  frequently  affected  in 
the  puerperal  state  tlian  the  right ;  and  the 
left  leg  is  supposed  to  be  more  frequently 
affected  than  tfie  other  under  whatever  cir- 
cumstances the  disease  occurs.  In  lying-in 
women  the  comparative  frequency  of  this 
affection,  and  of  several  other  morbid  con- 
ditions on  the  left  side,  is  beheved  to  depend 
on  the  circumstance  that  the  parts  on  that 
side  of  the  pelvis  are  more  frequentlj'  sub- 
jected to  pressure  and  bruising  than  the  parts 
on  the  otlier  side.  This  probably  arises  from 
the  comparative  frequency  of  the  right  lateral 
obliquity  of  the  uterus  throwing  the  direction 
of  the  uterine  power  of  labour  across  the 
mesial  line  to  the  left  side  of  the  pelvis.  The 
disease  affects  multipara;  more  than  primi- 
parae.  It  is  prone  to  recur  in  successive 
confinements. 

From  the  variety  of  circumstances  under 
which  phlegmasia  dolens  may  occur,  it  will 
be  easily  apprehended  that  it  may  arise  in 
any  period  of  pregnancy  or  of  the  puerperal 
state,  but  the  usual  time  of  its  appearance 
in  lying-in  women  is  the  second  week  after 
delivery.  It  rarely  commences  in  the  first 
week,  less  rarely  in  the  third;  seldom  subse- 
quently, in  the  puerperal  state. 

The  special  proneness  of  lying-in  women 
to  this  disease  probably  depends  on  the  liy- 
draemia  which  prevails  during  pregnancy, 
a,nd  on  the  natural  formation  of  thromboses 
in  the  uterine  sinuses  at  its  termination. 

Besides  the  puerperal  state,  other  condi- 
tions render  the  body  liable  to  phlegmasia 
dolens.   Among  these  are  convalescence  from 
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fever  —  especially  typhoid,  dysentery,  dis- 
ease of  the  rectum,  malignant  disease  of  the 
uterus,  uterine  fibroids,  arrestment  of  men- 
ses, and  mahgnant  and  tubercular  disease 
generally.  The  complaint  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  to  affect  the  leg  of  the  side 
corresponding  with  a  previously  commenced 
pleurisy.  Occurring  in  connexion  with  any 
of  these  conditions,  the  disease  may  vary 
greatly  in  severity',  from  being  scarcely  recog- 
nisable to  its  utmost  degree  of  intensity.  But 
its  liability  to  severity  is  not  the  same  in  all 
circumstances.  For  example,  in  connexion 
with  malignant  diseases  of  the  womb  it  is 
often  very  slight  and  chronic. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mor- 
tem appearances  referable  to  phlegmasia 
dolens  vary,  especially  in  the  presence  or 
absence  of  thrombosis  of  the  veins.  Phle- 
bitis and  thrombosis  are,  however,  generally 
found,  with  more  or  less  associated  inflam- 
mation of  connective  tissue  and  of  the  lym- 
phatics. The  intravenous  blood-clots  vary 
in  extent,  sometimes  occurring  as  high  as  the 
vena  cava  inferior.  They  vary  in  appearance, 
being  more  or  less  decolorised,  more  or  less 
softened,  or  even  in  parts  difduent.  They 
may  bo  adherent  to  the  veins,  partially  or- 
ganised, or  separable  from  them.  They  may 
entirely  block  the  veins,  or  may  allow  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  between  them  and  the  wall  of 
the  vein  or  through  their  substance  as  by  a 
tunnel.  In  recent  cases  the  clot  adheres  to 
the  internal  coat  of  the  vein,  which  is  blood- 
stained. The  coats  are  thickened  and  in- 
flamed, aiKl  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  is 
also  sometimes  specially  hardened.  In  cases 
comijlicated  with  pysemia  there  may  be  found 
suppuration  of  the  clots,  and  other  appear- 
ances observed  in  that  condition. 

Pathology. — Various  theories,  which  re- 
flect the  pathology  of  the  times  at  which  they 
appeared,  have  been  held  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  phlegmasia  dolens.  The  disease  was 
ascribed  to  a  metastasis  of  lochia  by  many 
pathologists,  and  by  others  to  a  metastasis  of 
milk.  These  views  had  no  basis  of  facts,  or 
very  little ;  they  rested  almost  entirely  on 
authority,  and  disappeared  as  pathology  im- 
proved. The  discovery  of  the  lymphatics  in 
the  last  century  led  to  the  first  attempts  of  a 
truly  scientific  kind  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
the  nature  of  this  affection,  the  suggestion 
being  that  it  arose  from  their  injury  and  ob- 
struction. But  considering  how  imperfect  is 
our  acquaintance  even  now  with  the  origin 
and  distribution  of  these  vessels,  with  the 
circulation  through  them,  and  with  the  effects 
of  their  injury  or  obstruction,  we  must  still 
seek  for  information.  The  next  attempt  to 
account  for  this  disease  was  based  on  the 
important  discovery  of  the  thrombosis  of  the 
veins  of  the  affected  limb.  This  was  erro- 
neously assumed  to  be  an  invariable  or  es- 
sential condition  of  the  disease,  which  was 
accordingly  now  regarded  as  phlebitic.     But 
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the  occurrence  of  tlio  lesions  reKiu'detl  as 
essential,  the  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  with- 
out the  development  of  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  the  atlected  limb  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  the  charac- 
teristic aj>i>earanccs  without  the  simidtaneous 
presence  of  the  phlebitis  and  thrombosis, 
demonstrated  the  insufficiency  of  the  phle- 
bitic  theory.  Tlie  next  theory  to  be  men- 
tioned is  a  sort  of  retro-^ression  to  humoral 
pathology.  It  alleged  that  a  morbid  condi- 
tion of  llie  blood,  of  undefined  nature,  is, 
along  with  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  disease.  Tins 
theory  is  nearly  as  deficient  in  basis  as  the 
lochia  or  milk  theory.  The  coutirmatory 
experiments  on  the  lower  annuals,  by  inject- 
ing lactic  acid  into  the  circulation,  are  in  the 
highest  degi-ee  insullicient;  and  this  theory 
leaves  unexplained  important  points,  such  as 
the  seat  of  the  affection.  The  last  theory  to 
be  mentioned  is  now  very  widely  held  to  bo 
the  true  one.  It  is  that  the  disease,  as  it 
is  seen  in  lying  in  women,  is  essentially  a 
parametritis,  probably  of  septic  origin— that 
is,  an  atlection  of  the  cellular  tissue,  com- 
mencing, indeed,  in  the  close  neighbourhood 
of  the  womb,  but  extending  to  remote  parts, 
and,  it  may  be,  prevailing  in  them,  wliilo  the 
oriijinal  intlammatory  affection  of  the  womb 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  lias  dimin- 
ished, or  even  disappeared.  Parametric  in- 
tlammation  extends  in  a  similar  manner 
occasionally  as  far  as  the  cellular  tissue 
around  tlie  kidney.  When  it  extends  to  a 
limb,  it  is  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
pldcgmasia  dolens.  and  to  have  the  phlebitis 
and  ly  mphangeitis  with  their  secondary  throm- 
boses as  its  consequences.  This  theory  is  to 
a  certain  extent  an  old  one  in  modern  habili- 
ments. 

The  great  barrier  to  progress  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  phlegmasia  dolens  is 
the  rarity  of  necropsic  investigations,  and  the 
sometimes  doubtful  character  of  the  evidence 
they  afford.  Very  few  unexceptionable  j^ost- 
morlem  investigations  have  ever  been  made 
in  this  disease.  Such  a  post-vwrtem  inspec- 
tion must  be  made  in  an  early  stage,  and  in 
a  patient  dying  accidentally  from  some  cause 
miconnected  with  the  disease  of  the  limb. 
Now.  the  disease  is  not  only  not  fatal  m  an 
early  stage,  but  it  miglit  be  asserted  that  by 
itself  it  is  not  fatal  at  all— that  deatli,  appa- 
rently from  it,  occurs  only  in  complicated 
tases — in  such  as  run  an  extraordinary  and 
rare  course.  In  the  meantime,  then,  no 
theory  of  the  disease  can  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  yet  absolutely  established. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  phlegmasia  dolens 
is  preceded  by  a  slight  access  of  feverish 
phenomena,  seldom  by  a  distinct  rigor.  Tiiere 
is  also  sometimes  an  indefinite  malaise  for 
a  day  or  two,  before  the  pain  in  the  limb 
is  complained  of.  Another  premonitory 
symptom  is  described,  but'it  is  certainly  not 


always  present  -namely,  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  womb,  especially  affect- 
ing that  side  of  it  corresponding  to  the  limb 
about  to  be  swollen. 

The  first  definite  announcement  of  the 
disease  is  generally  acute  pain  along  the 
course  of  the  femoral  vein,  or  in  the  calf,  or 
above  the  ankle.  In  these  situations  tho 
thrombosed  vein  can  freiiueutlj-  be  felt,  but 
not  invariably,  for  sometimes  the  tenderness, 
sometimes  the  swelling,  prevents  its  being 
made  out ;  and  sometimes  this  thrombosis 
is  absent,  at  least  in  parts  where  it  can  be 
felt  through  tho  skin.  Soon  the  pain  and 
tenderness  extend  over  the  whole  affected 
parts,  which  may  be  the  whole  limb,  and 
often  a  feeling  as  of  aching  in  the  bones  is 
complained  of.  The  pain  is  sometimes  along 
the  internal  saphena  vein,  which  may  be 
traced  by  the  finger  till  it  dips  to  join  the 
femoral. 

Simultaneously  with  the  complaint  of  pain, 
or  within  a  day  or  two  after  it,  swelling  ap- 
pears, which  gradually  spreads  and  increase.^ 
in  hardness.  This  swelling  is  not  like  ordi- 
nary oedematous  or  anasarcous  swelling  in 
the  sensation  it  communicates  to  the  hand 
of  the  physician,  or  in  the  history  of  its  com- 
mencement and  progress.  When  it  com- 
mences, and  again  as  it  disappears,  it  may 
be,  comparatively  to  its  perfect  state,  soft, 
and  it  may  pit  on  pressure ;  but  when,  a  few 
days  after  its  appearance,  it  is  fully  deve- 
loped, it  is  very  tense,  and  nearly  as  hard 
as  a  solid  india-rubber  ball,  and  does  not 
pit  on  pressure.  Tlie  swelling  may  appear 
at  once  aU  over  the  limb,  but  frecjuently  it 
commences  above  and  spreads  downwards. 
Sometimes  flie  inverse  course  is  followed. 
It  not  rarely  affects  only  the  lower  parts  of 
a  limb,  very  rarely  the  upper  parts  only.  It 
does  not  affect  the  posterior  more  than  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  limb.  It  rounds  off 
the  figure  of  the  limb,  but  does  not  distend 
the  skin  or  destroy  the  form  so  entirely  as 
anasarca.  If  the  skin  is  pricked  the  exuda- 
tion is  a  coagulable  lymph.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  erythematous  blush  over  parts 
of  the  hmb  ;  but  this  is  not  common,  and  it 
may  be  confined  to  a  narrow  surface  along 
the  course  of  a  subcutaneous  vein  or  lym- 
phatic. 

In  a  characteristic  and  fully  developed  case, 
such  as  is  frequently  observed  in  the  puer- 
peral state,  the  limb  presents  a  remarkable 
appearance.  The  swelling  affects  the  labiinn 
and  hip  and  the  whole  limb,  only  rarely  rising 
higher.  The  form  of  the  limb  is  partly  re- 
tained, but  its  features  are  aU  rounded  and 
nearly  lost  in  the  swelling.  Its  colour  is 
white,  and  hence  the  name  occasionally  used 
of  white  leg,'  and  formerly  of '  milk  leg,'  when 
it  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  metastasis  of 
milk.  But  besides  being  pale,  it  is  glossy;  or 
its  surface  resembles  that  of  polished  marble, 
and  the  disease  is  sometimes  called  '  marble 
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leg.'  In  the  milder  cases  the  swelling  is  less, 
and  softer,  and  may  be  confined  to  a  part  of 
the  limb. 

The  limb  may  be  kept  in  an  extended  atti- 
tude, or  it  may  be  sliglitly  flexed  at  the  joints. 
Movement  of  it  causes  much  suffering,  and 
the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  almost 
completely  lost  while  the  disease  continues. 

After  the  disease  has  lasted  nine  days  or 
thereabouts,  it  generally  makes  no  fiu-ther 
progress,  but  recedes,  the  pain  and  swelling 
diminishing.  The  rate  of  this  recession 
varies  very  much,  being  probably  more  or 
less  directly  in  proportion  to  the  restored 
permeability  of  the  vessels.  In  a  favourable 
case  several  weeks  may  elapse  before  the 
disease  disappears,  whilst  in  other  cases  the 
cure  may  be  fiu'ther  or  even  indefinitely  de- 
laj'ed.  The  temperature  throughout  rarely 
exceeds  102°,  and  is  often  less. 

Complications. — The  disease  is  sometimes 
complicated  by  other  affections,  or  by  aggra- 
vations of  some  of  its  conditions.  Among 
such  occurrences  are  mflannnation  and  sup- 
puration of  the  intrinsic  joints  of  the  pelvis, 
erysipelas,  limited  abscesses  of  periphlebitic 
origin,  diffuse  suppm-ation  of  cellular  tissue, 
gangrene  of  any  part  or  of  a  varying  amount 
of  the  entire  lower  portions  of  the  affected 
limb.  These  complications  or  aggravations 
cause  much  danger  to  life,  and  in  this  respect 
their  influence  vai-ies  according  to  circiun- 
stances.  But  there  are  other  complications 
or  aggravations  which  are  more  often  fatal. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  the  terms  '  em- 
bolism '  and  'pyiEmia,'  and  are  the  conse- 
(juences,  on  the  one  hand,  of  detachment  of 
a  throuibus  in  the  femoral,  or  in  stiU  larger 
veins,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  moi-e  slow 
breaking  up  of  blood- clots  into  debris,  more 
or  less  puriform,  which  enters  the  circulatory 
current,  and  induces  a  general  toxaemia,  septic 
or  non-septic,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  clots  suppurate. 

Sequels. — The  most  lreqi;ent  sequela  of 
phlegmasia  dolens  is  persistent  aching  of  the 
limb.  This  is  liable  to  be  increased  by  cold 
and  damp  weather,  and  by  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  as  well  as  by  exercise. 
Another  is  a  tendency  to  nedema  of  the  ankles, 
more  or  less  persistent.  Sometimes  the 
limb  remains  deficient  in  muscular  power, 
liarely,  the  limb  is  not  only  powerless  but 
wasted.  And  in  some  \'ery  uncommon  cases 
it  is  the  subject  of  a  great  hypertrophy  of  the 
cellular  tissue,  simultaneous  with  muscular 
wasting ;  and  this  celhdar  hypertrophy  may 
be  complicated  with  mcu'e  or  less  extensive 
and  intractable  ulceration.  Sucli  cases  prob- 
ably result  fi'om  permanent  destruction  of 
large  vascular  areas. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  phlegmasia 
dolens  requires  no  discussion.  The  disease 
can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  if 
its  history  is  taken  into  consideration  :  only 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  cedema  with 
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phlebitis  or  accompanying  varicose  veins  may 
somewhat  resemble  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  phlegmasia 
dolens  should  be  both  constitutional  and 
local.  The  former  will  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  views  of 
the  practitioner.  In  the  early  stage  ammo- 
nia in  effervescence,  with  quinine,  according 
to  the  amount  of  pyrexia  present  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  in  the 
later  stage  iron,  are  generally  useful,  with  as 
much  sedative  as  may  be  indicated  by  the 
severity  of  tlie  pain.  Local  treatment  is 
very  important.  The  limb  is  to  be  kept  at 
rest,  either  in  an  extended  or  flexed  position, 
as  may  prove  most  comfortable,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  pillow  raised  at  the  foot,  with 
the  pressure  of  the  bedclothes  kept  off  by  a 
cradle.  Sometimes  hot  fomentations  are 
most  comfortable  to  the  patient's  feelings, 
but  more  frequently  wrapping  the  limb  in 
cotton  wool  sprinkled  with  equal  parts  of 
belladonna  and  chloroform  liniments,  with 
oil- silk  outside,  gives  the  greater  relief.  When 
the  swelling  is  subsiding  gentle  bandaging 
with  a  light  flannel  bandage  is  very  service- 
able. Leeches  are  sometimes  applied  along 
the  course  of  an  inflamed  vein,  but  their 
utility  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  If  the 
phlegmasia  be  associated  with  septicaemia,  its 
general  treatment  will  of  course. vary  with 
the  general  treatment  of  the  toxaemia. 

After  the  acute  stage  of  the  disease  is  past, 
the  sequeliE  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Of  these 
tlie  most  frequent  are  aches,  swelling,  cedema, 
and  muscular  weakness ;  and  for  these  the 
most  efficient,  but  by  no  means  invariably 
successful,  remedies  are  frictions,  bandaging, 
and  faradisation.  After  all  active  disease  has 
disappeared,  and  after  danger  of  dislodging 
thrombi  has  passed,  the  patient  may  resume 
the  use  of  the  leg.  No  exact  statement  can 
be  made  of  the  time  at  which  the  danger  of 
embolism  is  passed.  It  may  prove  suddenly 
fatal  as  late  as  thu-ty-seven  days  after 
delivery. 

Persistent  local  hardness  and  tenderness, 
probably  periphlebitic,  may  be  treated  locally 
by  gentle  frictions  with  a  mixture  of  mer- 
curial and  belladonna  ointments,  but  in  using 
frictions  of  all  kinds  the  danger  of  dislodging 
a  thrombus  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  Inter- 
nally, small  doses  of  potassium  iodide  with 
quinine  or  iron  are  useful  adjuvants. 

J.  Matthews  Duncan.     Henry  Gervis. 

PHLEGMATIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

See  Temperament. 

PHLEGMON  ((fiXiyco,  I  burn  — as  a 
medical  term,  glow,  am  inflamed). — Synon.  : 
Fr.  FJtlcgmon;  Ger.  Entziindungsgeschioulst. 
The  term  '  phlegmon '  is  almost  disused  now 
in  English  medical  literature.  It  is  still 
employed  by  the  French.  Abernethy  defines 
■phlegmon  as  the  '  most  violent  kind  of  in- 
flammation,'  '  attended  with   heat,   redness, 
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Uirobbiiiij,  pain,  and  swelling,'  such  as 
'  ijeni'rally  takes  place  in  a  good  constitu- 
tion.' Older  writers  describe  it  as  a  '  tumour 
or  apostunie  against  nature,  engendered  of 
detluxiou  of  blood,  and  of  colour  red  and 
har<l.' 

Nelaton  describes  simple  or  circumscribed 
phlegmon  and  diffuse  phlegmon.  He  says  : 
'  rblogmon  is  generally  defined  as  intlam- 
niation  of  the  celhdar  tissue ;  but  sm-geons 
have  restricted  the  sense  of  the  word,  and 
only  apply  it  to  inflammation  of  tlie  free 
cellular  tissue,  that  is  to  say,  of  that  which 
is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  integu- 
ments or  which  surrounds  the  different 
organs.'  The  diffuse  phlegmon  of  the 
French  writers  is  the  phlegmonous  ery- 
sipelas of  the  Enghsh.  See  Erysipelas. 
Makcus  Beck. 

PHLEGMONOUS.— A  term  applied  to 
extremely  acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  s[)reading  widely,  and  accompanied  by 
greiit  exudation,  with  brawny  hardness,  in- 
tense redness,  heat,  and  pain.  If  unrelieved 
by  treatment,  ])hlegmonous  inflammation 
tends  to  terminate  in  gangrene.     See  Ekysi- 

PELAS. 

PHLYCTJENA  (</)Xr^i^  to  be  hot).— A 
sniall  vesicle,  containing  an  aqueous  or  serous 
fluid,  and  not  exceeding  in  bulk  the  diameter 
of  a  pea,  as  in  sudamina,  miliaria,  and 
herpes.  The  term  is  sometimes  also  used 
in  connexion  with  ophthalmia.  See  Eye,  and 
ITS  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

PHLYCTIS  ((/)Xvff(i',  to  be  hot;.— A 
vesicle  or  blister,  averaging  in  size  the 
hemisphere  of  a  ha/el-nut  or  walmit,  and 
tilled  with  serous  fluid.  Phlyctis  is  the 
Greek  synonym  of  bulla,  and  is  applicable 
to  the  large  vesicles  or  blisters  familiar  to 
us  in  pemphigus  or  pompholyx.  See  Pem- 
phigus. 

PHLYZACIUM  (<^Xv^l^  to  be  hot).— 
A  hot  or  inflammatory  pustule.  The  term 
'  phlyzacia  '  is  applied  to  acnte  pustules  with 
an  inflamed  base,  such  aa  those  of  ecthyma 
and  small-pox. 

PHOSPHATIC  CALCULUS.— De-  I 
snuPTiON. —  Piic.siihate  of  lime  calculi  are 
sometimes  formed  in  the  kidney,  but  much 
more  frequently  phosphatic  stones  are  a 
secondary  deposit  on  some  pre-existing  nu- 
cleus. They  form  dense  or  porous  white  ■ 
layers,  frequently  showing  the  glistening 
crystals  of  the  triple  phosphate  on  the  sur- 
face. Such  masses  are  soluble  in  acids,  in- 
soluble in  alkalis  or  water,  friable,  and 
fusible.  They  develop  rapidly,  and  may 
reach  an  enomious  size. 

Treatment. — \Vhen  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, phosphatic  calculi  may  be  easily  re- 
moved by    hthotrity;  but,-   as    it    is    often 
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difficult  to  ensure  the  removal  of  every  minute 
particle,  and  as  they  are  often  accompanied 
by  chronic  cystitis  and  deficient  expelling 
power  of  the  bladder,  recurrence  is  not  infre- 
quent, and  the  ultimate  result  imfavourahle. 
William  Cadge. 

PHOSPH ATURI A Synon.  :  Phos- 
phatic Diathesis. 

^Etiology. — Phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine 
is  derived  directly  from  the  food,  and  also 
from  oxidation  of  the  waste  albuminoid 
tissues  of  the  body.  The  daily  excretion  by 
tlie  kidneys  amounts  to  about  50  grains, 
being  greatest  after  the  ingestion  of  food, 
and  especially  observed  after  indulgence  in 
vegetable  food. 

Characters  and  Composition.  —  Phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  urine  is  always  found 
combined  with  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  ammonium.  These  salts, 
variously  associated,  are  held  m  solution  by 
the  acidity  of  healthy  urine,  and  this  acidity 
is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  acid  jihosphate 
of  sodium.  Where  this  acidity,  from  any 
cause,  is  greatly  diminished  or  destroyed, 
then  a  deposit  of  the  phosphates  takes 
place  ;  but  this  deposit  by  no  means  shows 
that  any  excess  is  present.  Careful  quanti- 
tative anahsis,  imder  strict  precautions  as 
to  diet,  can  alone  detect  excess  or  deflciency ; 
but,  clinically,  this  is  of  less  consequence  in 
that  no  constant  symptoms  are  produced  by 
excess  or  deficiency,  and  the  real  importance 
to  the  practitioner  lies  only  in  the  fact  of 
feebly  acid  or  alkaline  urine  leading  to  de- 
posit of  phosphates. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  phosphatic 
sediment  are — (1)  the  triple  i)}wHpliate  of 
ammonmm  and  magnesium;  and  (2)  the 
amorphous  phosphate  of  lime. 

1.  The  trij)le  pihosiihatc  crystallises  in 
the  form  of  transparent  triangular  prisms 
with  bevelled  ends.  The  deposit  has  a  white 
appearance,  but  more  frequently  it  shows  as 
a  slight  flocculent  cloud  in  the  urine,  re- 
send)ling  mucus,  or  as  an  iridescent  pellicle 
on  the  surface.  The  urine  is  either  faintly 
acid  or  alkaline  ;  and  boiling  gives  rise  to  an 
opaque  cloud,  which  is  instantly  dissolved  by 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid.  It  not  infrequently 
co-exists  with  deposits  of  uric  acid,  urates,  or 
oxalate  of  calcium  ;  and  also  m  dense  urine 
with  an  excess  of  urea. 

2.  Amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  is  only 
found  as  a  deposit  in  alkaline  urine.  Micro- 
scopically it  shows  as  pale  granides  or 
spheroids,  sometimes  resembling  the  dumb- 
bells of  oxalate  of  calcium,  sometimes  the 
pale  m-ates. 

A  third  form  of  phosphatic  deposit,  the 
stellar  phosphate  of  lime,  is  but  rarely  met 
with.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hassall, 
who  considered  it  to  be  a  biphosphate  ;  it 
crystallises  in  minute  rods,  which  are  gathered 
into  sheaf-like  bundles,  or  grouped  in  stars 
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and  fans.  The  clinical  importance  of  this 
deposit  is  not  well  understood.  Sir  William 
Roberts  has  met  with  it  in  cases  of  diabetes, 
phthisis,  and  chronic  rheumatism ;  and  the 
writer  has  recently  found  it  in  a  diabetic 
patient,  and  alsd  in  one  convalescing  after 
ovariotomy. 

Symptoms. — Deposit  of  phosphates  takes 
place  in  many  diseases — diseases  often  of  an 
opposite  character,  and  having  no  pathologi- 
cal resemblance— for  example,  in  acute  cere- 
britis  ;  towards  the  close  of  cases  of  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  and  rheumatic  fever  ;  in  certain 
periods  of  typhoid  fever  ;  and  in  acute  mania. 
But  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that  there  is 
no  morbid  condition,  characterised  by  defi- 
nite and  constantly  occurring  symptoms,  and 
accompanied  by  the  deposit  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine,  which  can  be  entitled  to  the  desig- 
nation of  a  '  diathesis.'  Front's  description 
of  phosphatic  diathesis  is  merely  that  of 
ammoniacal  urine.  Golding  Bird  associated 
the  deposit  with  symptoms  of  irritative 
dyspepsia,  hypochondriasis,  and  temporary 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power;  symptoms 
which  are  not  unlike  those  said  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  so-called  oxalic  acid  diathesis. 
Remembering,  however,  that  phosphatic 
deposit  does  not  necessarily  or  freijuently 
mean  excess,  but  depends  on  diminished 
acidity  or  on  alkalinity  of  the  urine,  it  will 
be  more  profitable  to  notice  tliis  condition. 

The  urine  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline  from 
the  presence  of  either  fixed  alkali  — potash 
and  soda,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali — ammonia. 
The  continued  or  frequent  presence  of  alka- 
line urine  from  fixed  alkali  denotes  grave 
disorder,  generally  characterised  by  debility, 
anaemia,  and  nervous  dyspepsia  ;  it  maj'  and 
does  occur  in  the  course  of  many,  even  acute, 
diseases ;  it  represents  an  altered  condition 
of  blood  and  nutrition  ;  but  it  is  not  typical 
of  any  one  malady  or  diathesis,  nor,  so  far  as 
analytical  investigations  have  yet  gone,  is 
there  any  clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  that  excess  or  deposit  of  phosphates 
and  alkaline  urine  are  the  result  of  increased 
cerebral  action  or  of  brain-disease. 

Urme  rendered  alkaline  from  carbonate  of 
ammonium  is  always  accompanied  by  deposit 
of  both  forms  of  the  phosphates.  The  alka- 
linity is  the  result  of  decomposition  of  the 
urea ;  there  is  the  pecuhar  ammoniacal 
odour,  reaching  sometimes  to  intense  putrid 
f(Btor.  This  decomposition  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  the  presence  and  action  of  a  specific 
micro-organism  (bacteriuyn  ttrece)  which  acts 
as  a  ferment,  and  causes  the  urea  to  split 
up  into  carbonate  of  ammonium  and  water. 
This  bacterium  is  prol  a'dy  introduced 
through  the  catheter,  but  the  change  may 
occur  in  those  for  whom  a  catheter  has  never 
been  used,  and  in  them  it  is  supposed  that 
the  bacteria  may  find  their  way  along  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  circulation.     Ammoniacal 
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urine  is  always  indicative  of  lowered  vitality, 
either  from  age  or  disease,  or  spinal  injury ; 
it  points  to  no  altered  condition  of  blood  or 
constitution,  but  is  the  result  of  local  disease. 
The  phosphates  which  are  so  freely  thrown 
down  are  the  triple  phosphate  and  the  amor- 
phous phosphate  of  hme ;  they  are  readily 
deposited  on  any  pre-existing  nucleus, 
whether  it  be  a  stone,  a  clot  of  blood,  a 
roughened  xilcerated  portion  of  bladder,  or 
any  foreign  body  ;  but  without  this  pre-exist- 
ing nucleus  it  but  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that 
concretions  form. 

Treatment. — As  there  is  no  real  phos- 
phatic diathesis  requiring  special  manage- 
ment, it  follows  that  the  treatment  should 
consist  in  removing  the  cause  of  the  alka- 
linity of  the  urine  from  fixed  alkali.  The 
two  most  common  causes  are  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  and  general  debility.  In  those  cases 
of  chronic  vomiting  and  irritable  dyspepsia 
in  which  the  urine  loses  and  recovers  its 
acidity  several  times  daily,  no  special  reme- 
dies addressed  to  the  state  of  the  urine  can  be 
of  any  avail.  The  mineral  acids  have  long 
been  relied  on  for  restoring  the  natural  acid- 
ity of  alkaline  m'ine ;  it  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  no  special  or  direct 
influence,  but  simply  act  beneficially  by  their 
indirect  tonic  effect  on  the  system.  Phos- 
phoric and  benzoic  acids  may  slightly  add 
to  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  and  opium  and 
belladonna  in  certain  conditions  of  nervous 
irritability  are  known  to  have  the  same 
effect ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  acid  tonics  are  required  in 
almost  all  cases,  and  with  them  the  usual 
adjuncts,  namely,  good  air  and  exercise;  the 
cold  sea-water  bath  ;  a  well-selected  generous 
diet,  largely  composed  of  animal  food;  and 
relief  from  anxiety  or  over-work. 

For  alkalinity  and  phosphatic  deposit  de- 
pending on  volatile  alkali,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  state  the  urine  is  almost 
always  secreted  acid.  The  local  disease 
which  causes  it  must,  if  possible,  be  remedied : 
a  stone  shoxdd  be  removed  ;  an  atonic 
bladder  emptied  at  stated  intervals  by  the 
catheter,  and  washed  out  with  antiseptics, 
if  necessary.  But  the  strength  is  always  to 
be  upheld  by  rest,  good  diet,  and  tonics. 

William  Cadge. 

PHOSPHORUS,    Poisoning    by.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Intoxication  Pliosphoree  ;  Ger. 
Phnsiihorrcrgiftung. 

Phosphorus  acts  as  a  poison  only  when 
in  the  form  of  yellow,  common,  or  soluble 
phosphorus  ;  in  the  allotropic  form  of  red  or 
insoluble  phosphorus  it  is  generally  thought 
to  be  inert,  but  this  is  doubtful.  Poisoning  by 
phosphorus  may  be  (1)  acute  or  (2)  chronic. 

Acute  poisoning  by  phosi)horus  has  re- 
cently become  not  uncommon  in  this  country. 
On  the  Continent  phosphorus,  in  the  form  of 
the  tips  of  lucifer  matches,  is  frequently  used 
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for  siiiciilal  purposes.  lu  England  phos- 
pliorus  is  most  commonly  taken  in  the  form 
of  '  rat  paste '  or  '  pliosj)horus  i)aste,'  a 
verniin-doshoyer  composed  of  butter  or  other 
fats  and  phosphorus,  coloured  with  Prussian 
blue.  Cin-omc  phosphorus-poisoning  from 
the  inhalation  of  phosphorus  vapours  has 
long  been  recognised. 

Anatomical  CuARACTEns. — These  are  well- 
marked,  and  consist  of  extreme  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver,  and  froiiuontly  also 
of  the  gastric  mucous  membrant;,  kidneys, 
and  cardiac  muscular  hbre.  The  liver  is 
also  greatly  enlarged  and  white ;  and  the 
organ  iVeijuontly  takes  lire  on  the  mei-o  ap- 
plication of  a  spirit-lami)  llanie.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  the  organs  aflected  are 
seen  to  be  iuliltrated  with  granular  fatty 
matter,  soluble  in  ether ;  the  gastric  tubuli 
are  also  tilled  witli  granular  fat ;  and  the 
striated  muscular  fibre  has  more  or  loss 
completely  lost  its  normal  appearance,  and 
been  converted  into  a  similar  granular 
material. 

Symptoms. — 1.  Acute  Phosjihorus  Poisoti- 
ing. — When  a  phosphorus  mixture  is  swal- 
lowed a  disagreeable  taste  is  perceived,  which 
is  occasionally  followed  b^'  a  burning  sensa- 
tion in  the  tliroat,  gullet,  and  stomach,  and 
speedy  vomiting.  But  these  signs  of  the 
local  action  of  the  poison  may  bo  either 
absent  or  altogether  inconsiderable.  At  any 
rate,  as  a  rule,  these  and  the  diarrhoea  and 
colicky  pains  described  by  some  writers,  soon 
pass  off,  leaving  the  patient  ai)parently  nearly 
well ;  though  a  careful  examination  may  re- 
veal a  small,  feeble  pulse,  and  when  tlie 
patient  is  questioned,  the  existence  of  obscure 
wandering  pains  may  be  admitted.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days— usually  two,  three, 
four,  or  five — the  patient  becomes  listless, 
didl,  and  slightly  jaundiced.  There  is  much 
headache  and  sleeplessness,  together  witli  a 
general  febrile  condition,  gradually  passing 
into  a  ■  typhoid  '  state  ;  increasing  jaundice ; 
scanty,  higli-coloured,  biliary  urine ;  and  a 
ipiick  and  ver^'  feeble  pulse.  Muttering 
delirium  supervenes  ;  there  may  be  violent 
vomiting  of  yellow,  biliary  mucus ;  and  the 
patient  gradually  sinks,  and  dies  after  a  day 
or  two,  or  perhaps  three  or  more,  of  acute 
disease,  and  usually  within  a  week  of  the 
administration  of  the  poison.  Death  may 
occur,  however,  at  any  period,  from  one  or 
two  to  eight  or  ten  da3S,  after  a  fatal  dose  of 
phosphorus,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as 
half  a  grain  for  an  adult  person.  I 

Variations  from  the  above  course  of  symp- 
toms may  be  noted.  In  one  class  of  cases 
the  symptoms  betoken  a  predominance  of 
nervous  action.  Thus  there  are  cramps  and 
jiains  in  the  limbs,  great  prostration  and 
taintness,  convulsions,  and,  finally,  coma. 
In  another  class,  occasionally  observed,  ha;- 
morrhagic  symptoms  are  prominent,  such 
as  bloody  vomits  and  hemorrhagic  diarrhoea. 
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As  an  early  symptom  a  phosphorescent  con- 
dition of  the  \omited  matters,  and,  ujore 
rarely,  of  the  urine,  may  be  noted  ;  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  a  peculiar  garlicky  odour  of 
the  breath  is  perceptible.  The  phosphores- 
cence or  luminosity  of  the  rejected  matters 
is  of  course  best  seen  in  the  dark.  If  the 
phosphorescent  condition  of  the  vomit  exist, 
this  permits  of  no  mistake  in  the  diagnosis ; 
but  if  this  condition  bo  absent,  the  garlicky 
odom"  of  the  breath,  and  an  enlarged  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  greatly  aid  in  the  dia- 
gnosis. 

2.  Chronic  Phosphorus  Poisoning. — Chro- 
nic phosphorus  poisoning  consists  in  poison- 
ing by  phosphorus  vapours.  AVorkers  in 
common  or  yellow  phosphorus  exhibit  a 
singular  form  of  disease  from  which  workers 
in  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  are  exempt. 
This  consists  in  caries  of  the  teeth  and 
necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw,  conditions  w^hich 
appear  to  be  set  up  by  the  direct  access  of 
the  phosphorus  vapours  to  the  parts,  since 
those  persons  only  are  affected  who  suffer 
from  decayed  teeth. 

Pkogxosis. — This  is  in  all  cases  very  un- 
favourable, and  no  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down  as  to  the  issue. 

Treatment. — We  know  but  little  respect- 
ing this  matter.  Good  results  appear  to  be 
obtained  from  the  administration  of  an  emetic 
of  sulphate  of  cupper,  followed  by  a  magma 
of  magnesia,  and  the  use  of  mucilaginous 
drinks.  The  best  results,  howe\  er,  have  fol- 
lowed the  administration  of  oil  of  tm'pcntine, 
which  some  regard  as  a  specific  antidote  to 
phosphorus.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10 
to  '2,3  minims,  frequently  repeated. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  which  has 
led  to  horrible  sutfering  and  deformity,  may 
bo  prevented  by  the  use  of  red  instead  of 
yellow  phosphorus  in  the  making  of  matches. 
The  use  of  inhalers,  and  the  impregnation 
of  the  atmosphere  w  ith  the  vapour  of  oU  of 
turpentine,  are  also  preventive  measures 
of  great  service. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

PHOTOPHOBIA  {4>o>s,  light ;  and 
(j)6:ii)s,  fear). — l)read  or  intolerance  of  light ; 
a  symptom,  more  or  less  constant,  of  most 
forms  of  intlamniation  of  the  eye.  In  its 
most  pronounced  character  it  occurs  in  what 
is  called  '  strumous  ophthalmia,'  or  phlj'c- 
tenular  keratitis.  It  is,  however,  present  in 
aU  forms  of  intlammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  cornea,  in  iritis  and  cyclitis,  and  more 
rarely  in  choroiditis  and  retinitis.  It  is  also 
often  met  with  in  many  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  in  cerebral  irritation,  menin- 
gitis, cerebritis,  &c.,  and  in  many  pyrexial 
states.  As  an  ophthalmic  symptom,  it  may 
occur  in  eyes  perfectly  blind,  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  irritation  of  the  ciliary  nerves  by 
light.  See  Eve,  and  its  Appendages,  Dis- 
eases of. 
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PHOTOFSIA  {(pws,  light;  and  o^ls, 
vision). — The  subjective  sensation  of  flashes 
of  Hght,  or  himinous  spectra,  due  to  an  ab- 
normal state  of  some  part  of  the  special 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  visual  sense.  It 
is  a  moditication  of  the  special  sensibility, 
and,  like  photophobia,  may  occur  in  blind 
eyes.     See  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

PHRENIC  NERVE,  Diseases  of.— 

SvNON. :  ¥r.  Maladies  du  Nerf  Fhrcnique; 
Ger.  KrarMieitcn  des  Nerven  Phrenicus. — 
The  phrenic  nerve,  arising  from  the  third 
and  fourth  cervical  roots,  is  the  motor  nerve 
for  the  diajihragm.  Morbid  states  of  the 
nerve,  its  roots  and  centre,  are  manifested  by 
inaction  or  over-action  of  the  diaphragm,  its 
paralysis  and  spasm. 

1.  Paralysis. — Etiology. — Paralysis  of 
the  phrenic  nerve,  that  is,  of  the  diaphragm, 
is  rarely  due  to  disease  of  the  nerve-trunk. 
Its  common  cause  is  disease  at  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic — the  anterior  grey  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  nerves.  It  is  often  met  with  as  part 
of  acute  or  chronic  spinal  muscular  atrophy. 
But  the  nerve  itself  has  sometimes  suffered, 
with  others,  in  multiple  neuritis,  such  as  is 
produced  by  lead.  In  a  few  cases  the  paraly- 
sis has  been  a]iparently  due  to  cold,  supposed 
to  have  caused  a  rheumatic  neuritis.  Karely, 
also,  the  nerve  has  lost  its  fxmction  in  con- 
sequence of  compression  in  the  neck  by  deep- 
seated  morbid  growths. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Degeneration 
of  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  wasting  of  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  increase  of  connective 
tissue  have  been  found  in  eases  of  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  in  multiple  neuritis 
acute  degenerative  changes  in  the  nerve- 
fibres.  Of  the  anatomical  changes  due  to 
other  causes  nothing  is  positively  known. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  evidence  of  paralysis  of 
the  phrenic  is  inaction  of  the  dia]>hragin. 
When  one  nerve  only  is  diseased  there  is  im- 
perfect action  on  one  side,  and  this  may  be 
conspicuous  or  indistinct.  \Vhcn  both  nerves 
are  affected,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
central  disease,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
the  normal  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  wall 
during  inspiration  ;  there  may  even  be  a 
recession  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
from  the  movement  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  a 
bulging  diu'ing  expiration  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. In  ordinary  breathing  the  respiratory 
actions  are  not  quickened  by  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  if  any  exertions  are  made 
the  respirations  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  extraordinary  muscles  of  respiration  are 
thrown  into  action.  All  spasmodic  respira- 
tory actions — sneezing,  coughing — are  per- 
formed with  less  energy.  Little  inconvenience 
is  experienced  unless  bronchitis  comes  on, 
and  then  the  lessened  respiratory  power 
may  place  the  patient  in  a  condition  of 
danger,  which  is  especially  great,  if,  as  is 
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often  the  case,  the  cause  of  the  palsy  has 
also  weakened  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  accessible  to  direct 
stimulation  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  and 
when  it  is  jiaralysed,  its  irritability  is  usually 
lost,  and  the  diaphragm  can  no  longer  be 
made  to  contract.  In  rare  cases,  however, 
the  nerve-trunk  retains  its  irritability. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  of 
the  diaphragm  is  not  always  so  simple  a 
matter  as  might  be  supposed.  Its  action 
should  be  looked  for  not  only  in  deep 
breathing,  but  in  ordinary  respiration.  Many 
persons,  if  told  to  '  take  a  deep  breath,'  do 
not  put  the  diaphragm  into  action  at  all.  In 
forced  breathing  the  chief  extra  action  takes 
place  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chest,  to  which 
most  of  the  muscles  of  extraordinary  respi- 
ration are  attached.  It  is  probable  that  the 
centres  for  nf)rnial  and  extraordinary  breath- 
ing are  functionally  not  identical,  and  that 
the  diaphragm  is  chiefly  represented  in  the 
former,  so  that  it  does  not  necessarily  act  in 
deep  breathing.  There  is  a  mechanical 
reason  for  this.  In  the  extreme  action  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  the  thoi'ax  is  widened 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  diaphragm  be- 
comes less  curved  by  the  movement  out- 
wards and  elevation  of  its  points  of  attach- 
ment, so  that  its  contraction  does  not  effect 
;  much  additional  enlargement  of  the  capacity 
of  the  thorax.  Hence,  in  many  persons, 
without  any  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  if 
a  deep  inspiration  is  taken,  the  epigastrium 
does  not  advance  ;  it  may  even  recede,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  movement  of  the  lower  ribs. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  women,  ui 
whom  breathing  is  always  less  diaphrag- 
matic than  it  is  in  men.  In  them,  too,  con- 
scious attention  to  the  act  of  breathing  is 
apt  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  tendency  of  voluntary  breathing  is  to  be 
costal  rather  than  diaphragmatic,  no  doubt 
because  the  centre  for  extraordinary  breath- 
ing, which  is  chiefly  voluntary,  is  brought 
partially  into  action.  In  a  woman  under 
the  writer's  care,  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm 
was  suspected,  and  during  two  separate  and 
prolonged  examinations  not  the  slightest 
action  could  be  observed.  On  a  third 
examination,  however,  more  normal  condi- 
tions were  obtained,  and  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  was  natural.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion which  has  been  termed  '  hysterical 
paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.' 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  immobility 
of  the  diaphragm  may  result  from  other 
causes  than  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerve. 
In  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  for  instance,  its 
movement  is  lessened  by  a  reflex  inhibitory 
effect  of  the  pain.  In  emphysema  of  the 
hings,  in  which  the  thorax  is  greatly 
widened,  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
produces  less  effect  than  in  health. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  diaphragm 
is  really  paralysed,  a  doubt  may  arise  as  to 
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whether  it  moves  or  not.  This  is  duo  to  the 
circuiustiiiiee  that  the  moveineiit  of  the 
lower  rihfi  may  drtv^  forward  the  abdomi- 
nal parietcs  close  to  them,  and  so  the  pro- 
trusion duo  to  descent  of  the  diapliraj^'m 
may  bo  sinnilated.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  abdomen  is  collapsed,  so  that 
when  the  patient  is  recumbent  its  level  is 
considerably  below  that  of  the  ensiform 
cartiiatje.  Tliis  movement  may  be  distin- 
guished from  that  due  to  the  descent  of  the 
diaphrafiin  by  a  little  care ;  the  movement 
is  conlincd  to  the  part  near  the  thorax,  and 
there  is  not  the  general  movement  of  the  ab- 
doniiniil  viscera  and  parietes  which  results 
Irom  the  contraction  of  tlie  diaphragm. 

I'rog.nosis. — The  prognosis  of  paralysis 
of  the  diaphragm  is  favourable  in  the  rare 
instances  which  ai'e  due  to  exposure  to 
cold,  and  in  multiple  neuritis,  if  the  patient 
lives.  This  nerve,  however,  is  seldom  para- 
lysed, except  in  severe  cases  of  polyneuri- 
tis, in  which  the  prognosis  is  grave ;  the  pro- 
spect of  recovery  is  rather  less  favourable  in 
lead  poisoning.  It  is  also  unfa\ourable  when 
the  diaphragm  sutlers  as  part  of  progressive 
spinal  uuiscular  atrophy.  When  tliere  is  acute 
spinal  nuiscular  atroi)hy  (anterior  polio-mye- 
litis), the  prognosis  will  depend  on  the  indi- 
cation atl'ordi'd  by  other  symptoms  of  the 
position  of  the  chief  disease,  as  to  whether 
the  region  from  which  the  phrenic  nerve 
arises  is  gravely  or  slightly  damaged.  When 
the  paralysis  arises  from  compression,  the 
prognosis  depends  on  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  pressure. 

TuEATMKNT.  — The  treatment  of  the  para- 
lysis, which  is  part  of  spinal  amyatrophy, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process, 
is  that  of  the  central  disease.  In  all  cases 
causal  indications  must  be  met.  When  it  is 
due  to  cold,  sinapisms  should  be  applied  over 
the  part  of  the  phrenic  nerve  which  seems, 
from  any  attendant  pain,  to  be  chiefly  atl'ected. 
If  the  nerve  has  not  lost  its  irritability,  it  may 
be  faradised  systematically.  The  two  points 
to  which  the  rheophores  should  be  applied 
are  (1)  in  the  neck,  just  above  the  scaleni,  and 
(2)  near  the  diaphragm.  A  strong  cmTeut 
has  to  be  used. 

•2.  Spasm.  -Spasm  of  the  diaphragm 
occurs  chic'lly  in  the  form  of  hiccough,  and 
as  part  of  the  respiratory  spasm  in  hydropho- 
bia, and  does  not  need  further  description. 
iStr  DiAPHRAfiM,  Diseases  of ;  Hiccough;  and 

HVDUOPIIOHIA.  W.  R.  GOWERS. 

PHRENITIS  {(f)i>nf,  the  mind).  — An 
obsolete  term,  formerly  associated  with  all 
fonns  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
its  meninges,  but  especially  the  latter. 

PHTHIRIASIS  (<l>eu„,  a  louse).— 
Syxon.  :  Pediculosis;  Fr.  Fhthiriasc  ;  Ger. 
La  II. Its  tic  Jit. — This  disease  of  the  skin  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  pediculus  that  scabies 
does  to  the  acarus  scabiei.   ' 
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Description. — There  are  three  varieties  of 
phthiriasis,  correspondmg  to  the  three  species 
of  pediculi  that  infest  the  human  body.  See 
I'euiculus. 

1.  Phthiriasis  capitis.  —  riithiriasis 
afTecting  tiie  head  is  nut  with  chiefly  in 
children.  The  eruption  is  an  artificial 
pustidar  eczema,  due  to  the  irritation  of  the 
insect,  and  the  scratching  of  the  sufTerer.  In 
conse()uence  of  the  sores  on  the  scalp,  the 
superficial  lymi)hatic  glands  at  the  back  of 
the  neck  often  become  enlarged. 

2.  Phthiriasis  corporis. — Phthiriasis 
of  the  body  is  conlined  to  the  ]>arts  covered 
by  the  clothes,  and  is  most  developed  on  the 
back.  It  is  especially  met  with  in  the  old 
and  feeble.  The  lesions  of  the  skin  consist 
of  small  excoriations  and  scattered  papules, 
the  tops  of  which  are  seen  to  be  torn  and 
bleeding  from  the  scratching  of  the  sufferer. 
These  bleeding  papules  give  to  the  eruption 
its  characteristic  appearance.  In  chronic 
cases  the  general  colour  of  the  skin  is  dark- 
ened from  an  excessi\e  deposit  of  pigment. 

o.  Phthiriasis  pubis. — This  variety  of 
phtliiriasisdill'ers  little  from  that  of  tlie  body, 
except  that  it  is  limited  to  the  regions  infested 
by  the  crab-louse. 

All  three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  at- 
tended with  intolerable  itching. 

Treatment. — Phthiriasis  is  easil}'  cured  by 
means  of  an  ointment  containing  one  part  of 
the  oil  of  stavesacre  and  seven  parts  of  lard  ; 
or  the  white  precipitate  ointment  may  be 
safely  used  for  phthiriasis  capitis  or  phthi- 
riasis j)ubis.  Robert  Liveing. 

PHTHIRIUM  INGUINALE  {(pdtlp, 
a  louse). — One  of  the  synonyms  oi pediculua 
jmhis,  the  crab-louse.     Hee  Pediculus. 

PHTHISIS  ((f>e:vnfj.nt,  I  waste).-  Synon.: 
Consumption;  Fr.  PhtJiisic  ;  Ger.  Lungen- 
sclnvindsiicht. 

Definition. — Phthisis,  or  consumption,  is 
the  term  used  to  designate  a  disease  charac- 
terised by  progressive  wasting  of  the  body  ; 
persistent  cough,  with  expectoration  of 
opaque  matter  and  sometimes  of  blood  ;  loss 
of  colour  and  strength  ;  shortness  of  breath  ; 
hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  diarrhrea ; 
these  symptoms  being  associated  with  certain 
■well-marked  pathological  changes  in  the 
lungs,  namely,  the  formation  of  consolida- 
tions in  a  granular  or  diffuse  form,  associated 
with  the  presence  and  irritating  influence  of 
an  organism,  the  bacillus  tuberculosis;  these 
undergoing  either  caseation  or  disintegration, 
leaving  behind  excavations  in  the  lung- 
tissue,  or,  becoming  indurated  and  shrinking, 
causing  contraction  of  the  affected  organ. 

^Etiology  and  Pathology.— Owing  to  the 
discovery  by  Koch  of  a  specific  organism, 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  in  the  lesions  of 
tubercle,  phthisis  must  be  counted  among 
the  diseases  of  germ  origin.     Whilst  without 
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the  bacillus  the  disease  cannot  exist,  a  pre- 
disposing cause,  to  fit  the  individual's  organs 
for  the  reception  of  the  organism,  appears  as 
necessary  for  the  production  of  phthisis  as 
the  bacillus  itself.  Such  predisposing  causes, 
to  be  alluded  to  presently,  are  family  pre- 
disposition, impure  atmospheres,  imhealthy 
occupations,  and  the  like,  which  weaken  the 
system  of  the  individual  and  lower  his 
power  of  resistance.  The  tubercle  bacillus 
is  a  rod-like  organism,  varying  in  lengtli  from 
FTToTj  ^o  Yiooh  inch,  and  liaving  a  breadth  one- 
lifth  of  its  length,  or  from  a  quarter  to  half 
the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  It  has 
an  external  membrane  capable  of  absorbing 
fuchsin  but  not  methylene  blue,  hence  the 
differences  in  the  apparent  thickness  of  the 
specimens  stained  by  various  methods.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  multiijlies  by  spores,  each  rod 
dividing  into  several  smaller  rods,  and  each 
division  containing  spores,  the  rate  of  multi- 
plication being  very  rapid.  The  tubercle 
bacillus  has  been  detected  in  the  sputum  of 
consumptives  not  only  with  cavities,  but  with 
mbercular  consolidations,  though  in  this  case 
in  smaller  numbers;  and  it  has  been  sought  for 
in  vain  in  the  sputuin  of  other  lung-diseases. 
It  has  been  seen  in  the  blood  of  phthisical 
haemoptysis  (by  Perez  and  the  writer),  in  the 
ftEces  from  tubercular  intestines  (Gaffky  and 
Taylor),  in  the  urine  from  scrofulous  kidneys 
(strumous  pyelitis),  and  in  the  air  exhaled  by 
consumptives  (by  Ran  some  and  the  writer). 
Tubercle  bacilli  liave  been  found  in  the 
various  lesions  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  of 
tubercular  meningitis,  of  tuberculous  ulcer 
of  the  tongue  ;  in  tuberculous  kidney,  spleen, 
suprarenal  capsule  and  testicle ;  in  scrofulous 
glands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  and  groin ;  and, 
in  larger  abundance,  in  bronchial  and  mesen- 
teric glands  ;  in  the  various  strumous  lesions 
of  the  bones  and  joints;  and  finally  in  sec- 
tions of  the  skin  in  lupus.  Tubercle  bacilli 
abound  in  Pcrhiicht  or  bovine  tiiberculosis, 
in  the  tubercle  of  the  horse,  and  in  all  tuber- 
cular lesions  of  animals  inoculated  with 
tubercle.  The  milk,  too,  of  tubei-culous  cows 
has  been  shown  to  contain  them,  though 
only  where  the  udders  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  disease.  The  part  played  by  the  bacillus 
in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  changes  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit 
after  inoculation  of  the  anterior  chamber  with 
tubercle,  as  practised  by  Baumgarten.  The 
first  change  is  the  formation  of  a  scar,  and 
the  encapsulation  by  granulation-tissue  of 
any  foreign  body  that  has  entered.  After  the 
second  day  the  enclosed  bacilli  increase  in 
numbers,  penetrate  the  granulation-tissue, 
and  press  in  masses  into  the  iris  and  sclerotic. 
On  the  sixth  day  there  are  found,  in  connexion 
with  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  cornea  and  iris, 
some  few  cells  of  an  epitiiehoid  kind,  giant- 
cells,  and  lymphoid  cells  characteristic  of 
miliary  tubercle.  On  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
days  the  changes  become  macroscopic,  and 


indicate  breaking  down  and  disorganisation 
of  the  whole  tissue. 

Veragut's  experiments  on  rabbits  made 
to  inhale  a  spray  containing  tubercle  bacilli 
show  that  after  fourteen  days'  inhalation 
bacilli  were  detected  in  the  alveolar  cells, 
and  that  their  entry  had  been  accompanied 
by  hypersemia  of  the  capillaries,  and  exuda- 
tion of  lymphoid  cells  into  the  infected  alveoli. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  being  thus  shown  to 
be  a  cause  of  tuberculosis,  we  will  now  con- 
sider what  agencies  predispose  the  human 
body  to  its  successful  invasion ;  and  these 
may  be  divided  into  (1)  general  predisposing 
causes,  which  act  by  weakening  the  consti- 
tution and  rendering  it  more  liable  to  bacillar 
attack ;  and  (2)  local  predisposing  causes, 
which  act  by  interfering  with  the  free  play  of 
the  thorax  and  lungs  during  inspiration,  such 
as  tight  lacing,  dry  pleurisy  and  pleuritic 
adhesions,  old  pulmonary  lesions,  &c. 

The  most  important  predisposing  causes 
of  phthisis  will  now  be  individually  discussed. 

1.  Family  predisposition.— The  influ- 
ence of  heredity  as  a  cause  of  phthisis  can- 
not be  doubted ;  it  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  observation  and  experiment  on 
both  man  and  the  lower  animals.  The  term 
famihj  predisposition  is  substituted  for  here- 
ditary  predisposition,  because  the  latter,  from 
its  limitation  to  direct  descent,  necessitates 
the  omission  of  the  evidence  of  disease  m 
collateral  relatives.  The  statistics  of  the 
first  Beport  of  The  Brompton  Hospital  for 
Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest  on 
this  point,  as  compiled  by  Sir  iiichard  Quain, 
who  contrasted  them  at  the  same  time  with 
the  statistics  of  insanity,  and  those  also  of 
Drs.  Cotton  and  Fuller,  show  that  among  the 
lower  classes  hereditary  predisposition  (that 
is,  where  one  or  both  parents  were  affected) 
was  traced  in  25  per  cent.  The  writer's 
researches  among  1,000  cases  of  the  upper 
classes  show  12  jier  cent,  of  direct  hereditary 
predisposition,  and  48  per  cent,  of  family 
predisposition. 

Family  predisposition  is  more  common 
among  women  than  men,  in  the  proportion 
of  57  to  43,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  more  sedentary  and  less  invigorating 
life  of  the  former.  The  transmission  of 
phthisis  is  more  common  through  the  mother 
than  through  the  father ;  but  where  one 
parent  alone  is  affected,  fathers  transmit 
more  readily  to  sons,  and  mothers  to  daugh- 
ters, than  the  converse.  Dr.  James  Pollock 
lays  stress  on  the  infiuence  of  hereditary  pre- 
disposition in  the  acute  forms  of  phthisis, 
and  states  that  out  of  179  acute  cases  only 
34  could  positively  declare  absence  of  family 
taint.  Dr.  Reginald  Thompson  shows  that 
double  heredity,  that  is,  both  parents  being 
affected  with  consumjition,  exercises  a  more 
unfavourable  influence  than  single  heredity, 
and  specially  among  males,  the  result  being 
a  larger  proportion  of  acute  and  fatal  cases, 
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and  a  Rrcnter  tendencv  to  hneniorrhajre. 
CoinjKiriii^,'  tlie  relative  influence  of  fatlier 
anil  niotluT  on  the  children,  the  maternal 
heredity  is  worse  for  both  sexes,  as  the 
]>nternal  inheritance  ppnerally  includes  some 
of  the  resisting  power  to  the  disease  which 
chnracteribcs  tlie  stronger  sex.  The  principal 
etVeet,  however,  of  family  predisposition  is  to 
be  seen,  not  in  any  peculiarity  of  symptoms, 
but  by  the  intluence  it  exercises  over  the  afje 
of  attack.  The  writer's  researches  show 
clearly  tliat  this  is  much  earlier  in  patients 
so  predi-posed  tlian  in  others  ;  and  in  females 
this  influence  is  greater  tlian  in  males. 

•2.  Acute  febrile  diseases.— Continued 
fevers,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever  act  partly 
by  exhausting  the  system,  and  partly  by  be- 
queatliiuj;  to  the  individual  the  lej^acy  of  vul- 
nerable areas  either  in  the  lun<js  or  <,'lands, 
which  prove  the  centres  of  subsequent  tuber- 
culisation. 

3.  Syphilis. — Syphilis,  by  its  debilifatinp; 
mtluence,  predisposes  to  phthisis  :  but  it  also 
appears  to  act  as  a  cause  capable  of  deve- 
loping; two  forms  of  tlie  disease,  namely 
(1)  limited  consolidation  with  no  gi-eat  ten- 
dency to  excavation ;  and  (2)  a  form  of 
laryngeal  phthisis,  characterised  by  ulcers 
in  the  larynx  and  in  the  pharynx,  difiicult 
to  Ileal  except  by  specific  tre<itment.  This 
last  has  l)een  called  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
larynx  ;  but,  as  in  the  writer's  experience  it 
is  always  associated  with  tubercle  in  the 
lungs,  he  thinks  that  the  phtliisis  is  caused 
by  the  syphilis,  and  should  be  classed  accord- 
ingly. 

4.  Debilitating  conditions.  —  Aliscar- 
riages,  unfavourable  eonlineniPiits,  over-lac- 
tation, insutlicient  food,  and  alcoholism  are 
recognised  causes.  The  cessation  of  habitual 
discharges  is  not  so  clearlj-  to  be  admitted  as 
a  cause;  but  the  stoppage  of  the  discharge  of 
a  fistula  in  ano,  or  the  drying  up  of  an  old 
ulcer,  is  frequently  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  tuberculosis  in  the  lungs. 

;").  Mental  depression. — This  is  often 
mixed  u])  with  other  causes,  but  occasionally 
acts  alone. 

6.  Bad  ventilation.— Dr.  Guy  has  shown 
that  consumption  is  more  rife  among  persons 
of  indoor  occupations  than  among  those  era- 
ployed  out  of  doors.  This  is  true  not  only 
of  the  working  classes,  as  printers,  com- 
positors, and  tailors,  but  also  of  the  tradesmen 
who  live  in  hot  gas-lit  shops,  and  often  sleep 
in  miserably  ventilated  bedrooms.  These 
are  not  ill-fed,  but  are  nevertheless  twice  as 
liable  to  consumption  as  the  upper  classes. 
Hawkers  and  other  outdoor  trades,  though 
much  exposed  to  catarrh,  are  shown  to 
be  less  liable  to  consumption  than  indoor 
workers.  Of  nearly  0,000  cases  of  phthisis 
admitted  into  the  Brompton  Hospital  during 
ten  years,  two-thirds  followed  indoor  occupa- 
tions. Amongst  them  millipers,  sempstresses, 
and  tailors,  who  work  and  possibly  live   in 


close  rooms,  to  which  they  are  almost  entirely 
confined,  furnish  the  largest  quota. 

7.  Climatic  influences.— A  moist  atmo- 
sphere is  more  fa\ouraliln  to  the  development 
of  consumption  than  a  dry  one ;  and,  while 
we  recognise  that  the  combination  of  cold 
and  moisture  is  one  of  the  principal  predis- 
posing causes  of  the  disease  in  Great  Britain, 
the  te?;timony  of  Dr.  Guilbert  indicates  that 
a  combination  of  heat  and  moisture,  as  ex- 
emi)lificd  in  the  littoral  of  Tern,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  other  hot  and  moist  localities, 
]uoduces  an  acute  form  of  consumption, 
largelj'  prevalent  in  those  districts,  which 
attacks  the  abdominal  organs  in  addition  to 
the  lungs. 

8.  Dampness  of  soil. — The  researches 
of  Sir  George  Buchanan  liave  demonstrated 
that  the  death-rates  from  phthii^is  in  the 
districts  of  Surre3\  Kent,  and  Sussex,  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  geological  formation 
of  the  soil;  for  while  in  the  light  and  sandy 
strata  deaths  from  phthisis  arc  rare,  in  the 
heavy  impermeable  ones,  in  which  clay 
predominates,  the  mortality  from  tliis  cause 
is  high.  The  conclusion  that  wetness  of  soil 
is  a  cause  of  phthisis  to  tho^e  living  on  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Kegistrar-Cieneral 
of  Scotland,  and  by  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the 
I'liited  States;  the  latter  testifying  that  this 
law  holds  good,  not  only  as  regards  villages 
and  towns,  but  even  as  regards  individual 
houses — the  houses  on  clay  becoming  the 
foci  of  consumption,  while  others  but  slightly 
removed  from  them,  but  on  a  dry  soil, 
escape. 

9.  Inoculation.  —  From  the  time  of 
Laennec  until  the  present,  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  by  nunlerous  observers  to 
ascertain  whether  tubercle  is,  or  is  not,  in- 
oculable  ;  and  the  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Villemin,  Simon,  Marcct.  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
and  Lebert  proved  that  in  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  tubercle  could  be  produced  artificially 
by  the  insertion  underneath  the  skin  of 
tubercular  material.  In  1874  Demet  and 
Zablonus  of  Syra  inoculated  a  man  of  fifty- 
five  suffering  from  gangrene  with  tubercu- 
losis, by  inserting  phthisical  sputum  under  the 
skin  of  the  rigiit  leg.  Three  weeks  after  the 
inoculation  signs  of  commencing  induration 
of  the  right  apex  were  detected,  both  lungs 
being  previously  healthy,  and  seventeen  days 
later  the  patient  died  of  gangrene.  After 
death  the  right  lung  showed  freshly  formed 
tubercle  of  both  apices,  thus  proving  the  pos- 
sibility of  inoculating  man  with  tubercle. 
The  experiments  of  Burdon  Sanderson, 
\Vilson  Fox,  Cohnheim,  Fraenkel,  and  Schot- 
telius,  who  apparently  jiroduced  tuberculosis 
in  animals  by  injecting  iion- tuberculous 
material,  threw  doubts  on  the  specificity  of 
tubercle  ;  but  the  test  obser\'ations  made  by 
Cohnheim,  Fraenkel,  and  Dawson  \Vilhams 
showed  the  human  experiments  to  have 
been  made  in  atmospheres  tainted  with  the 
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tubercular  virus,  and  that  when  these  sources 
of  error  were  removed  the  inoculation  of  non- 
tuberculous  material  gave  negative  results. 
Koch  inoculated  with  a  fluid  obtained  from 
his  culture-experiments  on  tubercle  no  less 
than  two  hundred  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs, 
the  points  of  insertion  being  the  skin,  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye.  With  one  excejition,  all  these 
annnals  acquired  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs, 
liver,  sj^leen,  and  other  organs  ;  and  the  tuber 
cles  had  the  characteristic  structure,  with 
giant-cells,  and  contained  tubercle  baciUi. 

Koch  found  that  the  results  of  the  inocu- 
lation depended  largely  on  the  strength  of 
the  bacillar  solution.  If  the  fluid  was  weak, 
miliary  tuberculosis  resulted  ;  if  it  was  strong, 
then  tubercular  infiltration  and  rapid  casea- 
tion occurred.  Moreover,  of  all  the  methods 
of  inoculation,  that  into  the  veins  was  the 
most  effectual ;  but  other  channels,  mcluding 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  were  found 
to  answer.  Experiments  on  dogs,  rats,  goats, 
and  hens  were  successful,  though  not  so  suc- 
cessful as  those  on  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs. 

Chauveau  found  that  heifers  might  be 
infected  by  mixing  tuberculous  matter  from 
their  own  species  with  their  food.  Bollinger 
confirmed  this  experiment,  but  found  that 
carnivora  could  be  fed  with  impunity  on 
fresh  tuberculous  matter  taken  from  animals 
of  the  bovine  sjiecies. 

10.  Infection.  —  The  idea  of  infection 
being  a  cause  of  phthisis  largely  prevails  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  was  revived  in 
England  by  the  late  Dr.  William  Budd.  The 
evidence  of  the  Brompton  and  Victoria  Park 
Hosi)itals  negatives  the  idea  of  a  contagion 
such  as  is  present  in  small -pox  or  scarlet 
fever;  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
percentage  of  acquired  phthisis  occurring 
among  the  resident  staff  of  these  institutions 
is  less  than  that  of  most  general  hospitals ; 
and  even  when  any  defective  ventilation 
or  overcrowding  has  given  rise  to  evil  conse- 
quences, these  have  shown  themselves  in 
outbreaks  of  erysipelas  and  sore-throat,  and 
not  in  tuberculosis.  Nevertheless  phthisis 
has  been  shown  to  have  been  communicated 
by  inhalation  on  some  very  rare  occasions 
under  the  following  circumstances  :  (1)  close 
intimacy  with  a  consumjitive  patient  in  ad- 
vanced disease,  such  as  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  or  room ;  (2)  activity  of  the  tubercular 
process,  either  in  the  way  of  tuberculosis  or 
excavation  ;  (3)  neglect  of  proper  ventilation 
of  the  room  occupied. 

That  phthisis  may  be  communicated  from 
husband  to  wife  is  strongly  maintained  by 
Virchow  and  many  English  physicians,  and 
Dr.  Hermann  Weber  has  indicated  by  some 
striking  cases  the  danger  of  pregnancy  to  the 
wife  of  a  consumptive. 

Infection  is  possible  through  the  milk  of  a 
tuberculous  cow,  provided  the  udder  be 
affected;  and  the  consumption  of  the  meat 


of  tuberculous  animals  has  been  proved  to 
give  rise  to  phthisis.  Dogs  have  also  become 
tuberculous  from  licking  up  the  sputum  of 
phthisical  patients  ;  and  inoculation  of  a 
servant  girl  in  the  hand  from  the  fragments 
of  a  spittoon  containing  the  same  material 
has  been  reported. 

11.  Local  predisposing  causes. — The 
local  predisposing  causes  of  phthisis  are  those 
which  injuriously  affect  the  bronchi  and  air- 
l^assages,  causing  large  epithelial  prohfera- 
tion  and  various  inflammatory  lesions,  which 
form  a  favourable  nidus  for  the  bacillus, 
followed  by  thickening  and  induration  of  the 
alveolar  walls,  and  in  time  end  in  caseation 
or  fibrosis. 

Bronchitis,  or  bronchial  catarrh,  after 
existing  in  a  person  for  many  years,  may 
extend  more  deeply  into  the  alveoli  and  pass 
into  a  so-called  catarrhal  pneumonia,  and 
produce  consolidation.  Bronchitis  was  the 
origin  in  nearly  12  jier  cent,  of  the  writer's 
1,000  cases ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  the 
poorer  classes  trace  their  disease  to  neglected 
catarrh. 

Pneumonia  is  a  fruitful  source  of  phthisis, 
though  some  forms  are  more  cajiable  of 
givuig  rise  to  it  than  others.  In  croupous 
pneumonia,  where  the  exudation  is  fibrinous, 
and  has  but  little  epithelium  or  leucocytes 
intermingled  with  it,  absorption  generally 
follows,  if  the  patient's  constitution  be  in  a 
fair  state,  and  few  of  these  cases  go  into 
phthisis  ;  but  where  leucocytes  and  epithelial 
products  largely  predommate,  absorption  is 
slow,  the  pneumonia  becomes  chronic,  and 
thickening  of  the  alveolar  wall  and  degene- 
ration of  the  epithelimn  take  place,  accom- 
panied sooner  or  later  by  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  consumption.  A.  third  form  of 
pneumonia  which  may  originate  consump- 
tion is  pleuro-pneunionia,  or  interstitial  pneu- 
monia where  the  inflammation  extends  to 
the  f)leura,  and  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  is  largely  increased.  Many  instances, 
too,  of  phthisis  have  arisen  in  empyema, 
through  absorption  of  the  purulent  fluid,  the 
channels  being  the  elaborate  network  of 
lymphatics  which  Dr.  Klein  and  others  have 
shown  the  pulmonary  pleura  to  contain. 

12.  Trades  and  occupations  giving 
rise  to  a  dusty  or  gritty  atmo- 
sphere.— The  constant  inhalation  of  par- 
ticles of  flint,  iron,  coal,  hard  clay,  and  even 
of  cotton,  flax,  and  straw,  as  is  the  case  in 
certain  occupations,  such  as  stonemasons, 
fork-  and  needle-grindei's,  colliers,  potters, 
cotton-carders,  chaff-cutters,  and  others,  has 
been  shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Greenhow  to  in- 
duce pihthisis.  The  various  irritating  parti- 
cles have  been  detected  microscopically  and 
chemically  in  the  lungs,  where  they  appear 
to  cause  great  irritation,  followed  by  thick- 
ening of  the  bronchi  and  subsequent  indu- 
ration of  the  lung-tissue,  with  increase  of 
pigment.    Intermingled  in  the  consolidations 
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are  found  caseous  masses  and  also  pxlonsive 
cavities,  in  both  of  which  tubercle  bacilli 
liiivo  been  detected  in  larpe  numbers, 
jirovin^  the  identity  of  the  disease  with 
piitliisis. 

I;i.  Injuries  to  the  lungs.  —  Injuries 
to  tiie  lun;,'s  throuf,'h  wounds  are  somewhat 
rare  predisposing  causes  of  phthisis.  Tiiey 
chietly  act  by  inducinj^  the  intlamnjatory 
processes,  chronic  sujiijuration  and  altscess, 
iir  induration  with  shrndiiuf,'  of  the  lung- 
tissue. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid 
nnatomy  of  phthisis,  acute  and  chronic, 
presents  considerable  dilliculties,  i)artly  from 
the  variety  of  pathological  jiroducts,  and 
partly  from  the  complete  disorganisation  of 
the  normal  structure,  and  even  of  the  in- 
vading growths.  It  often  happens  that 
several  processes  have  been  going  on  in  the 
lungs  simultaneously,  each  of  which  brings 
about  the  work  of  destruction  by  a  different 
method  and  at  a  ditfcrent  rate,  some  by 
obstruction  through  consolidation,  others 
by  caseation  and  excavation.  On  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  other  of  these  depends 
tiie  future  of  the  lungs,  for  we  sometimes  see 
one  pathological  element  which  has  invaded 
a  large  j)ortion  of  these  organs  superseded 
and  gradually  destroyed  by  another  of  more 
recent  date,  but  endowed  with  a  higher  degree 
of  vitality. 

In  advanced  cases  the  lungs  are  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  vesicular  tissue,  and 
consolidated  by  various  kinds  of  growths 
and  exudations.  They  are  also  occupied  by 
cavities,  varying  in  si/e  from  a  microscopic 
point  to  one  of  so  large  a  capacity  that  the 
lung  is  converted  into  a  mere  bag  of  thick- 
ened pleura.  The  cavities  are  ot  every 
conceivable  form  and  shape,  sometimes  oval 
and  well-delined,  lined  with  a  secreting 
membrane,  at  otiier  times  irregular,  sinuous, 
anfractuous,  and  presenting  on  section  either 
an  uneven  surface,  from  which  portions  of' 
the  wall  stand  out  like  tlie  colunma>  carnese 
of  the  heart,  or  a  very  rujxKed  surface,  on 
which  ulceration  and  suppuration  appear  to 
have  done  their  worst ;  but,  whatever  be 
their  shape  or  their  size,  they  indicate  the 
destructive  character  of  the  retrograde  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  disease  called  pulmonary 
consumpiion  is  cluiracterised. 

The  consolidations  vary,  but  all  partake 
more  or  less  of  a  tubercular  character.  In 
some  cases  the  limgs  are  studded  with 
miliary  tubercles  from  apex  to  base,  the 
intervening  tissue  being  free  ft-om  excavation, 
and  either  engorged  or  consolidated  with 
red  hepatisation,  or  sometimes  apparently 
healthy  ;  in  other  cases  no  trace  of  miliary 
tubercle  can  be  fomid,  but  the  lungs  arc  con- 
solidated throughout  by  caseous  pneumonia, 
containing  cavities  of  various  sizes.  Some- 
times there  are  aggregations  .of  the  different 
forms  of  tubercles — white,  grey,  and  yellow 
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in  the  same  lung  while  the  opposite  lung 
may  be  entirely  clear;  .sometimes  a  lung 
may  be  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  closed  hand, 
its  pleura  thickened,  its  loi)ules  invaded  with 
white  fibrous  bands,  its  tissue  converted  into 
an  iron-grey  structure  by  libroid  gi'owth.  All 
these,  and  many  other  diverse  morbid  ap- 
pearances, are  foimd  in  the  lungs  of  persons 
dying  of  phthisis,  and  wo  must  classify  and 
i  distinguish  them,  first  describing  their  naked- 
eye  appearances  ;  secondly,  their  histological 
phenomena;  thirdly,  we  must  consider  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  other  organs  of 
the  body;  and,  fourthly,  we  must  indicate 
the  patholo;iical  relation  these  all  bear  to  one 
anotlier  and  to  the  disease  generally. 

The  principal  jiathological  elements  and 
changes  in  the  lungs  are  :  (1)  Gi'ej-  and  dark 
granulations,  or  miliary  tubercles;  (2)  white 
granulations ;  (.3)  yellow  granulations,  or 
yellow  tubercle;  (4)  caseous  masses,  or  yellow 
infiltration;  (5)  grey  infiltration,  or  catarrhal 
pneumonia;  (G)  red  hepatisation;  (7)  fibrosis; 
(8)  cretaceous  masses  ;  (D)  fibrinous  nodules 
(blood-residues)  ;  and  (10)  vesicular  emphy- 
sema. 

1.  Grey  granulations,  or  miliary 
tubercles. —  Tiiese  vary  in  size  from  a 
millet-seed  (hence  the  name  miliary)  to  a 
hemp-seed,  scattered  throughout  the  lung- 
tissue.  M'hen  first  formed  they  are  greyish- 
white,  more  or  less  transjjarent,  and  will 
yield  to  firm  pressure  ;  but  after  a  while  they 
either  xmdergo  caseation,  being  converted 
into  the  yellow  variety,  or,  losing  moisture, 
!  become  drier  and  harder,  attaining  the  con- 
■  sistency  of  cartilage.  At  the  same  time 
j  pigment  is  absorbed  by  them;  the  colour 
passes  from  a  liglit  to  a  dark  grey,  or  even  to 
black ;  the  gi-anulations  simultaneously  drj-- 
ing  up  and  becoming  obsolescent.  These 
hard  grey  granulations  are  not  uncommonly 
found  after  death  in  old  persons,  and  are  an 
evidence  of  tubercle  having  appeared  at  some 
period  of  their  lives,  and  of  its  having  after- 
wards become  obsolescent. 

More  connnonly  these  grey  granulations 
increase  in  nund)er,  and  form  aggregations 
or  clusters,  much  resembling  bunches  of 
berries,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
healthy  or  congested  lung-tissue ;  their  prin- 
cipal locality  being  the  upper  lobes  of  the 
lungs,  and  especially  the  posterior  portions. 
In  some  instances  this  agf,'rej,'ation  spreads 
quickly  and  extensively',  and  the  whole  lungs 
,  become  so  densely  packed  with  miliary 
I  tubercle  that  it  is  ditficult  to  find  any  portion 
of  the  respiratory  surface  fi-ee.  This  rapid 
formation  of  tubercle  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  cause  death  by  asphyxia,  but  more  com- 
monly the  intense  crowding  of  the  pathologi- 
cal products  gives  rise  to  their  destruction. 
Caseation  commences  in  the  centre  of  the 
groups,  and  cavities  subsequently  form.  The 
discrete  form  of  grey  tubercle  is  generally 
found  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  does 
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not  vary  much    in    size   with   the   different 
organs  or  structures  attacked  by  tubercle. 

2.  White  granulations, — These  forma- 
tions are  more  opaque  and  softer  than  the 
grey,  and  differ-  from  the  latter,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  his- 
tological elements,  there  being  more  epithe- 
lium and  less  reticular  growth  in  them  than 
in  the  grey  variety. 

3.  Yellow  granulations.  —  Yellow 
gi-anulations  or  yellow  tubercles  exist  in 
varying  sizes,  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea. 
They  are  opaque,  soft,  granular,  amorphous, 
easily  sejiarated  from  the  adjoining  tissue, 
and  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
pearly  transparent  material.  The  late  Dr. 
Wilson  Fox  described  a  form  of  yellow 
tubercle  in  children  dying  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis, which  is  with  difficulty  separated 
from  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  ;  but  in 
adults  it  is  generally  easily  removed,  the 
grey  granulations  with  which  it  is  so  often 
associated  remaining  behind. 

Yellow  granulation  is  by  far  the  com- 
monest form  of  tubercle,  and  its  fre([uent 
occurrence  in  plithisis  led  Laennec  not  un- 
naturally to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  siii 
generis  production,  essential  to  the  diseasej 
It  seldom  occurs  alone,  but  is  ordinarily 
associated  with  the  grey  and  wliite  granula- 
tions, sometimes  forming  with  them  race- 
mose groups  in  various  ^Jarts  of  the  lung, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  lobes.  At  other  tunes  it 
is  the  centre  of  an  affected  portion,  groups  of 
grey  gi'anulations  apparently  radiating  from 
it,  thus  naturally  leading  to  the  supposition 
that  a  species  of  local  infection  has  been  set 
up  by  the  yellow  or  caseous  mass.  These 
groujjs,  as  they  increase,  exercise  great  pres- 
sure on  the  various  granulations  composing 
them  and  on  the  intervening  lung-tissue, 
depriving  tliem  of  nutrition,  and  thus  causing 
death  of  the  part  by  caseation.  The  decayed 
portion  is  graduallj'  removed  either  by  ab- 
sorption by  the  lymphatics,  or  by  expectora- 
tion ;  in  the  latter  case  cavities  result.  Care- 
ful study  of  one  of  these  tubercular  groups 
will  demonstrate  that  the  yellow  tubercle  is 
but  a  later  condition  of  the  grey,  in  which 
caseation  has  commenced ;  and  that  the 
cavities,  large  or  small,  in  its  neighbourhood 
are  the  result  of  the  softening  and  removal 
of  the  yellow  tubercle,  and  whatever  lung- 
tissue  happens  to  be  intermingled  with  it. 
The  caseation  of  miliary  tubercle  has  gene- 
rally been  attributed  to  retrograde  changes 
arising  from  deficient  blood-supply,  no  blood- 
vessels having  been  discovered  in  miliary 
tubercle  ;  but  Mr.  Watson  Cheyne  holds  that 
it  is  caused  by  a  chemical  change  in  the  epi- 
thelioid elements  of  which  tubercle  is  com- 
posed, induced  by  the  action  of  the  tubercle 
bacilli  which  are  found  to  swarm  in  fresh 
caseating  centres. 

4.  Caseous  masses. — Caseousmassesand 
yellow  infiltration  are  identical  in  constitu- 


tion with  the  yellow  tubercle,  but  differ  in 
size  and  form,  arising  sometimes  from  the 
aggregation  of  a  number  of  yellow  granula- 
tions, but  oftener  from  the  rapid  caseation  of 
inflammatory  exudations,  the  caseation  being 
due  in  this  case  partly  to  obliteration  of 
nutrient  vessels  from  pressure,  but  chiefly 
to  the  action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Whole 
lobes  become  affected  with  what  is  then 
called  yellow  infiltration. 

5.  Grey  infiitration  :  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia.— This  change  is  identical  with  the 
'  gelatinous  infiltration  '  of  Laennec.  The 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  the  alveoli  caused  by 
the  epithelial  aggregations,  as  well  as  by  the 
inflanTmatory  exudation,  gives  rise  to  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vessels  and  consequent  caseation, 
and  in  this  way  large  tracts  of  grey  pneu- 
monia are  converted  into  yellow  masses,  and 
subsequently  become  excavations.  It  is 
probable  that  here  the  caseous  conversion  is 
also  due  to  bacillary  action,  but  in  the  caseous 
masses  themselves  Dr.  Percy  Kidd  and  others 
have  found  but  few,  if  any,  tubercle  bacilli. 
When  liquefaction  of  the  mass  occurs,  ending 
in  excavation,  the  bacilli  swarm,  whence 
Koch  infers  that  spores  must  have  existed  in 
the  dry  caseous  tracts.  Cavities  formed  in 
this  way  are  large,  and  present  ragged  and 
granular  interiors. 

0.  Red  hepatisation. — The  restfft  of  or- 
dinarj'  crou2ious  pneumonia  is  often  found 
associated  with  one  of  the  above  forms  of 
tubercle,  but  more  commonly  occurring  in 
the  lower  lobes  than  in  the  upper.  See 
Lungs,  Inflammation  of. 

7.  Fibrosis. — Fibrosis  is  largely  present 
in  phthisis,  but  preponderates  (1)  in  cases 
originating  in  pleuro-pneumonia,  pleurisy  or 
pneumonia  ;  and  (2)  in  cases  of  long  diu-ation. 
Fibrosis  is  the  great  element  of  the  contrac- 
tile process,  whereby  the  lungs  are  reduced 
considei-ably  in  size,  cavities  of  large  capacity 
are  cicatrised,  and  caseous  masses  encap- 
sulated ;  and  sometimes  grey  tubercle  is 
converted  into  this  tissue. 

A  lung  invaded  by  fibrosis  is  reduced  in 
size,  and  presents  on  section  a  dense,  tough, 
and  very  hard  structure,  resembling  cartilage 
in  its  resistance  to  the  knife.  All  traces  oi 
the  alveoli  have  disappeared,  and  nothing 
remains  but  a  dark  grey  or  black  fibrous 
material,  into  which  run  long  bands  of  whitish 
fibrous  tissue,  harder  than  the  darker  por- 
tions. The  pleura  is  generally  thickened, 
and  the  septa  apparently  arise  from  it  and 
from  the  connective  tissue  at  the  root  of  the 
lung,  which  is  also  largely  increased.  Fibro- 
sis is  found  in  limited  portions  of  the  lung, 
in  nearly  all  kinds  of  phthisis,  forming  the 
scars  of  contracted  cavities,  or  tending  to 
isolate  caseous  masses  and  tubercular  aggre- 
gations. When  miliary  tubercle  becomes 
converted  into  fibroid  growth,  the  resulting 
tissue  is  of  short  duration,  owing  to  its  defi- 
ciency of  blood  and  lymph  vessels ;  caseation 
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consociuontly  takes  place  nt  various  points, 
and  it  thus  jHTishes.  Tubercle  l)acilli  are 
never  found  in  fibroi<l  tissue,  wliicli  must  he 
ropirded  as  a  secondary  product,  not  a 
primary  one. 

8.  Cretaceous  masses.— Cretaceous  or 
clialky  material  is  found  in  chronic  cases, 
lyin^'  in  small  masses  in  various  parts  of  the 
)iinf,'s,  chieriy  at  the  apices,  in  the  neif,'hbour- 
hood  of  old  cavities  or  caseous  tracts,  and 
generally  encapsulated  by  tibroid  tissue. 
Cretaceous  material  is  most  connnon  in 
tubercular  bronchial  fjlands,  wliich  by  their 
enlarfj'ineut  and  pressure  on  the  bronchial 
tubes  cause  ulceration  of  these  last,  and  dis- 
cliarjje  their  contents  throuj;h  the  openinj;s. 
Much  of  the  calcareous  matter  which  con- 
Fumjitivcs  expectorate  is  derived  from  this 
source. 

9.  Fibrinous  nodules. — These  bodies 
have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Kejjinald  Thompson 
in  cases  where  large  hiemoptysis  has  occurred. 
They  vary  j^eatly  in  size  ;  consist  of  in- 
haled blood  ;  and  are  situated  at  portions  of 
the  luut;  where  ins])iratory  action  is  strongest. 
When  tirst  found,  they  apjjcar  as  white 
nodules  with  a  zone  of  red  colouring  matter  ; 
and  even  in  the  old  specimens  some  traces  of 
blood  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  hsmatin  are 
to  be  found.  ^licroscopically  they  are  shown 
to  consist  of  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles,  filling 
the  alveoli  and  even  penetrating  the  alveolar 
wall.  The  masses  eventually  either  (I) 
separate  from  tlie  surrounding  tissue  through 
contraction  of  the  fibrin,  leaving  a  capsule 
adherent ;  or  (21  owing  to  admixtirre  with 
bronchial  secretion  or  some  such  septic 
matter,  they  soften  into  a  mortar-like 
material,  and  are  got  rid  of  by  expectoration  ; 
or  (3)  if  the  nodule  be  suHiciently  large,  and 
there  be  no  exit  for  its  contents,  the  result  is 
the  formation  in  time  of  a  species  of  cavity 
filled  with  glairy  yellow  fluid,  resembling 
honey. 

10.  "Vesicular  emphysema. — Two  kinds 
are  noted  in  the  lungs  of  ]ihthisical  patients. 
Acute  vesiciihir  eviphijscitia  is  found  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  lungs  of  those  dying 
of  acute  tuberculosis  ;  and  chronic  local  ciii- 
phyxema  occurs  in  connexion  with  chronic 
tubercular  masses,  and  specially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cicatrised  cavities.  The 
vesicles  are  few  in  niunber,  and  often  as  large 
as  a  liazel-nut,  and  are  generally  to  be  found 
at  the  apex,  or  along  the  anterior  border  of 
tlie  lung. 

MicRoscopic.\L  Characters. — In  cases  of 
tuberculosis  and  phthisis,  the  following  histo- 
logical elements  (as  classified  by  Dr.  Green) 
are  present  in  the  lungs,  in  addition  to  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  which  probably  by  setting 
up  irritation  in  the  tissues  is  the  cause  of 
their  production.  The  amount  of  importance 
to  bo  attached  to  each  element  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

1.  Exudation.— lEwiiation    of   fibrin  and 


leucocytes  into  the  alveoli,  resembling  that 
of  croupous  pneumonia,  the  fibrillation  not 
being  (juite  so  distinct,  nor  the  coagulum  so 
abundant.  In  a  large  mniiber  of  cases  of 
phthisis,  the  lung-consolidation  consists  of 
exudatory  products  mingled  with  epithelial 
proliferation  ;  and  in  some  of  the  most  acute 
instances  these  two  processes  have  consti- 
tuted the  only  lesion. 

2.  Epitliclial  accumulations.  —  Three 
forms  of  coll  are  generally  present — (1)  The 
ordinary  epithelial  cell    lining   the  alveolus; 

(2)  epithelioid  cells.  These  are  generally 
large  spheroidal  cells  about  four  or  five  limes 
the  size  of  a  leucocyte,  containing  granular 
matter,  and  a  nucleus  and  niicleolus.  They 
are  derived  (Watson  Cheyne)  from  the  epi- 
theliuin,  and  are  occasionally  transformed 
later  into  giant-cells,  or  more  commonly 
undergo  caseation.  Some  smaller  ones  are 
also  observed,  indistinguishable  from  leuco- 
cytes.     Within  the  alveoli  also  are  foimd  the 

(3)  '  giant-cells,'  held  by  Klein  and  Green  to 
be  derived  from  the  alveolar  epithelium  by 
fission  or  excessive  development,  a  view 
confirmed  by  \\'atson  Cheyne,  who  has 
watched  the  actual  stages  of  production,  and 
has  noted  the  presence  of  carbon  particles 
in  the  interior  of  the  epithelioid  cells.  The 
cells  appear  at  first  as  spheroidal  masses  of 
faintly  granular  protoplasm,  reaching  r,',^ 
inch  in  diameter,  with  numerous  nuclei — 
sometimes  as  many  as  thirty,  and  bright 
nucleoli.  .\fter  a  while  they  increase  iu 
size,  and  send  out  branched  processes,  from 
which  are  developed  otiier  smaller  proto- 
plasmic masses,  so  that  a  branched  reticulum 
is  formed  round  the  original  giant-cell,  con- 
necting it  with  other  giant-cells.  These 
branches  are  often  directly  continuous  with 
the  lymphoid  or  adenoid  network  of  the 
alveolar  wall,  to  be  presently  alluded  to, 
which  forms  a  circle  round  the  giant-cell 
system,  and  is  in  time  converted  into  fibrous 
tissue.  Giant-cells  are  not  always  found 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  tubercle  development, 
and  are  more  plentiful  in  tubercle  of  slow 
than  of  rapid  gi'owth.  They  are  devoid  of 
any  vascular  supply,  and  are  consequently 
subject  to  caseation,  having  in  such  cases 
previously  undergone  a  peculiar  transform- 
ation into  a  fibroid  material.  Giant-cells  are 
regarded  by  Dr.  Green  as  a  product  of  low 
vil^ality,  incapable  of  forming  organised 
tissue ;  where  the  protoplasm  grows,  the 
nuclei  multiply,  but  the  highest  manifesta- 
tion of  cell-life— division  of  the  cell— does 
not  take  place. 

3.  Intcralveolar  growth. — This  is  a  thick- 
ening of  the  alveolar  wall  by  a  small-celled 
l\^rlphoid  tissue,  consisting  of  minute  cells 
not  larger  than  a  leucocyte,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  very  delicate  reticulum. 
This  growth  appears  to  commence  in  the 
walls  of  the  alveoli  and  terminal  bronchi, 
first  in  the  form  of  a  few  lymphoid  cells,  the 
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network  appearing  later,  and  has  been  stated 
by  Sanderson  to  be  a  hyperplasia  of  the 
adenoid  tissue  already  existing  in  the  lungs  ; 
for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  lymphatics 
and  lymphoid  tissue  are  largely  present  in 
these  organs,  and  tliat  the  alveolar  wall  is 
considered  one  of  the  densest  lymphatic 
plexuses  of  the  whole  body.  The  existence 
of  the  delicate  reticulum  is  denied  by  Cornil 
and  Kanvier,  and  by  "Watson  Cheyne,  the 
latter  ascribing  the  appearances  to  infiltration 
of  the  fibrous  tissue  around  with  leucocytes. 

The  small-celled  tissue  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  alveoli,  invading  the  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  the  peribroncliial  and  perivas- 
cular sheaths,  diminishing  by  pressure  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  in  time  obliterating 
them,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  necrobiosis  by 
caseation  and  ulceration  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  growth  fills  up  the  alveoli,  and 
thus  infiltrates  whole  tracts  of  the  lung, 
which  in  time  become  cut  oft"  from  both  air 
and  blood  supply.  Tliis  either  degenerates 
by  caseation,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of 
cavities  ;  or  tlie  cells  becoine  more  spindle- 
shaped  and  branched ;  the  reticulum  more 
fibrillated  ;  and  then  gi'adual  fibrosis  of  the 
nuclear  tissue  takes  place.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  disappearance  and  obliteration  of  the 
vessels,  this  tissue  is  not  properly  supplied 
with  nourishment,  and  soon  undergoes  case- 
ation. 

4.  Interlobular  growth. — Increase  in  the 
interlobular  connective  tissue  resembles  the 
process  prevailing  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
other  organs  during  chronic  disease,  and  is 
not  necessai'ily  associated  with  consumption. 
This  feature  is  most  marked  in  cases  of  in- 
flammatory origin,  or  where  the  disease  is  of 
very  long  standing ;  and  the  result  is  best 
seen  in  the  large  fibrous  septa  often  accom- 
panying the  bronchi  and  great  blood-vessels, 
as  is  specially  exemplified  in  fibroid  phthisis. 
Microscopical!}'  it  is  diflicult  to  distinguish 
between  the  iiitei'lobular  tissue  and  the  alveo- 
lar adenoid  growth  in  their  early  stages,  both 
being  richly  cellular  ;  the  inain  difi'erences 
being  the  situation  of  the  former  around  the 
lobules,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  air  and  blood  vessels,  whereas  the  latter 
is  found  in  the  alveolar  wall  and  smaller 
bronchioles.  The  interlobular  tissue  is  not 
so  liable  to  retrograde  chanses,  owing  to  the 
vascular  supply  being  less  liable  to  obstruc- 
tion and  obliteration  ;  and,  again,  the  alveolar 
growth  has,  where  present,  a  more  delicate 
reticulum  of  fibres. 

Changes  in  the  bronchi,  pleurae, 
and  bronchial  glands. — Tlie  bronchi 
show,  in  many  cases,  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  giving  rise  to  a  richly  cellular 
secretion,  which  forms  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  ex2iectoration  of  phthisis,  as  the 
principal  lesion,  and  extending  in  acute  cases 
throughout  the  whole  bronchial  tree.  In 
more  chronic  forms  the  catarrh  is  limited  to 


the  bronchi  leading  to  the  affected  lobulea 
A  second  and  more  important  change  is  the 
infiltration,  noted  by  Eindtleisch,  of  the  sub- 
epithelial connective  tissue  by  large  cells 
characteristic  of  scrofulous  infianunation, 
and  very  diflicult  of  absorption.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  appears  swollen  and  opaque; 
the  epithelium  may  be  shed  ;  and  should  the 
sub-epithelial  infiltration  disintegrate,  smaJl 
ulcers  are  formed.  A  third  change  is  the 
infiltration  of  the  peribronchial  tissue,  and 
the  proliferation  of  lymph-follicles  in  the 
walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  owing  to  trans- 
mission of  infective  substances,  including 
bacilli,  from  the  bronchi  through  the  lymph- 
atics. The  bronchi  from  these  changes  be- 
come reduced  in  calibre,  and  consequently 
the  adjoining  ones,  as  noticed  by  Grancherj 
are  often  dilated  through  the  action  of  in- 
creased air-pressure  on  their  walls.  Rind- 
fleisch  holds  that  the  earliest  lesion  of  phthi- 
sis is  a  tubercular  infiltration  of  the  angles 
and  projections  of  the  terminal  bronchi  at 
their  junction  with  the  alveoli. 

I  In  laryngeal  phthisis  ulceration  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bronchi,  as  in  the  larynx.     See 

,  Larynx,  Diseases  of. 

!  The  j^^eura  is  often  adherent  over  the  re- 
gion of  tuberculisation  when  the  formation 
has  taken  place  slowly,  and  is  comparatively 
superficial.  It  is  often  considerably  thick- 
ened, as  in  fibroid  phthisis,  to  the  extent  of 
three-quarters  or  one  inch  in  depth,  the 
layers  being  sometimes  separated,  as  Dr. 
Douglas  Powell  has  shown,  by  a  gelatinous 
material,  consisting  chiefly  of  connective 
tissue. 

The  pleura,  peritoneum,  arachnoid,  and 
even  the  pericardium,  may  be  the  seats  of 
miliary  tubercle  in  the  most  acute  form  of 
phthisis,  namely,  miliary  tuberculosis  ;  but  it 
is  generally  noted  that  the  lungs  are  the  first 
organs  attacked,  and  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
tubercle  to  exist  in  any  organ  without  being 
also  present  m  the  lungs. 

The  bronchial,  cervical,  mesenteric,  and 
other  glands  undergo  various  changes.  In 
many  and  especially  in  advanced  cases,  the 
bronchial  glands  enlarge  and  become  deeply 
pigmented ;  in  other  cases  they  seem  to 
partake  of  the  changes  proceeding  in  the 
lungs:  they  become  affected  with  grey 
tubercle  and  caseate,  and  occasionallj-  cretify, 
the  cretaceous  material  being,  as  a  rule,  in 
the  centre  of  the  gland,  though  the  reverse  is 
occasionally  the  case,  and  the  calcareous 
matter  forms  a  shell  over  the  whole  gland 
{see  Bronchial  Glands,  Diseases  of).  They 
exercise  pressure  on  the  trachea  sufficient  in 
infants  occasionally  to  produce  suffocation 
or  to  erode  the  wall,  and  then  discharge 
their  contents  through  the  opening.  The 
other  lymphatic  glands,  especially  the  mes- 
enteric, are  liable  to  similar  changes. 

Other  organs. — The  stomach  and  in- 
testines in  protracted  cases  become  greatly 
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attemiated,  all  tho  coats  belnp;  thinned  and 
wuj-ted ;  and  in  many  cases  tliey  arc  found 
to  have  underj;one  liirdacooiis  dei^enenition, 
wliicli  is  a  common  cause  of  diarrhoea  in 
l)litlnsis.  \Vliere  the  diarrhna  has  been  very 
j>ersislent,  it  is  connnon  to  find  extensive 
ulceration  of  the  jejunum,  ileum,  Ciccuui,  and 
larj,'e  intestine,  extcndiui;  even  to  tlie  si<,'moid 
flexure  and  rectum  ;  the  ca'cum  heinj,'  earliest 
attached,  and  fjenerally  in  a  more  advanced 
Btaf,'e  tiian  the  small  intestine.  Ulceration 
was  noted  in  71  percent,  of  patients  dying 
of  ])luliisis  at  the  Hospital  for  Consumption 
ami  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  ]jrom])ton.  The 
ulcers  vary  much  in  form  and  extent  : 
in  some  iuhtaiices  tliey  are  circular,  clearlj* 
cut  (kpri'ssions ;  in  others,  and  this  is  the 
cominoner  form,  they  present  large,  raised, 
irregular  edges,  with  tieces  adherent  to  their 
ragged  surfaces,  and  they  can  be  often  seen 
tlirough  the  attenuated  external  wall  of  tlie 
intestine.  Tnliercle  bacilli  have  been  detected 
in  the  intestinal  ulcer  and  also  in  the  ochrey 
stools.  The  jieritoneal  coat,  as  a  rule,  is 
thickened  in  tlieir  neighbourhood,  and  thus 
perforation  of  tiie  intestine  is  prevented.  The 
earlier  stages  of  this  process  appiar  to  be: 
Miliary  tubercles  form  in  the  submucous  coat, 
not  only  in  the  solitary  glands  and  Peyer's 
patches,  but  scattered  througliout  tho  sub- 
mucous layer,  appearing  as  granules  shining 
through  the  epithelium ;  yellow  points  of 
caseation  become  visible  in  some  parts,  and 
Biuall  abscesses  form  in  others,  the  latter 
appearing  to  have  their  f;eat  in  the  solitary 
and  agminated  glands  ;  and,  later  on,  these 
discharge,  leaving  ulcers  of  ditlerent  forms. 
Ulceration  of  the  large  intestine  penetrates 
very  deeply,  and  often  resembles  that  of  old 
dysentery.  Perforation  rarely  occurs,  on  ac- 
count of  the  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  coat 
taking  place  outside  the  ulcers,  but  occasion- 
ally it  does  happen,  causing  fatal  peritonitis. 

The  liver  is  rarely  normal,  but  generally 
Undergoes  either  fatty  or  lardaceous  degenera- 
tion. The  spleen  is  softened,  and  very  com- 
monly lardaceous.  The  kidneys  are  not 
generally  affected,  but  wdiere  albuminuria 
has  prevailed  towards  the  close  of  the  disease, 
fatty  or  lardaceous  or  granular  clianges  occur. 
The  heart  is  usually  small,  and  the  muscular 
tissue  pale,  and  very  often  in  a  State  of  fatty 
degeneration  (Quain).  Fatty  growths  may 
be  found  on  the  surface. 

Patholohy. — The  natiu-e  of  tubercle  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  two  forms  of  tubercle 
(scirrhous  and  caseous)  were  recognised, 
showing  that  even  at  this  period  a  distinc- 
tion had  been  drawn  between  grey  and 
yellow  tubercle.  Later  on,  the  similarity  of 
the  changes  occurring  in  the  tubercular 
masses  to  the  softening  of  scrofulous  glands, 
led  Portal  to  conclude  that  tubercles  were 
engorged  lymphatic  glands  situated  at  various 
parts  of  the  lungs,  the   engorgement  termi- 


nating ill  suppuration.  Laennec  applied  the 
term  '  tubercle  '  to  miliary  and  yellow  granu- 
lations, as  well  as  to  grey  and  yellow 
iiitiltration,  but  considered  that  it  was  a  aiti 
gcnciis  production,  miconnected  with  in- 
ihunmation.  Broussais,  Andral,  and  Cruveil- 
hier  assigned  an  inllammatory  origin  to 
tubercle,  the  latter  considering  that  tubercle 
is  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  lungs.  At  length  Virchow 
restricted  the  term  'tubercle'  to  the  grey 
granulation,  which,  according  to  him,  origi- 
nates in  the  connective  tissue,  and  is  of  a 
cellular  nature.  liokitansky.  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
^\'illiams,  and  others  considered  that  tubercle 
was  principally  an  exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels, the  different  varieties  depending  on 
the  kind  of  exudation,  and  on  the  part 
played  by  the  leucocytes.  Drs.  Sanderson 
and  \Vilson  Fox  held  tliat  the  gi'ey  tubercle 
consisted  of  the  small-celled  adenoid  tissue 
with  such  epithelial  accumulations  as  may 
be  imprisoned  in  the  course  of  its  gi'owth ; 
but  the  latter  subseciuently  adopted  Koch's 
discovery  of  the  bacillus  and  the  conclusions  it 
necessitated.  Tliis  discovery  has  undoubtedly 
revolutionised  our  views  of  the  pathology  of 
phthisis,  for  we  must  now  regard  the  chief 
histological  elements,  enumerated  above,  not 
as  essential  factors,  but  as  results  of  the 
irritation  to  the  tissues  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  bacillus,  their  number  and  variety 
depending  on  tho  rapidity  of  the  onset,  and 
the  time  permitted  for  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  tissues.  For  example,  the  first  elfect  of 
the  entry  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  into  the 
alveolus  would  be  epithelial  proliferation,  and 
possibly,  from  penetration  of  the  capillaries, 
exudation  of  fibrin,  and  leucocytes.  Thenif  the 
bacilli  are  very  numerous,  or  the  irritation 
they  set  up  be  very  considerable,  the  alveoli 
may  be  stuffed  with  exudation  and  epithelial 
proliferations,  which  would  rapidly  case.ate. 
If,  however,  the  irritation  be  less,  the  process 
is  slower,  and  giant-cells  are  evolved,  wdiich, 
according  to  some  authorities,  are  an  attempt 
of  the  organ  at  self-protection  (see  Ph.\go- 
CYTOSis).  These  may  in  turn  perish  under 
the  attack  of  the  invader,  or  be  converted  into 
fibroid  tissue,  and  thus  resist  further  advance 
by  encajisulation.  The  interalveolar  lym- 
phoid growth  may  be  the  result  of  bacillar 
irritation  in  the  alveolar  wall;  but,  beuig 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  it  soon  undergoes 
caseation  through  the  action  of  the  bacilli. 
The  fourth  histological  element,  the  growth 
of  the  interlobular  tissue,  though  it  may  be 
due  to  bacillar  irritation,  has  a  distinctly 
limiting  influence  on  the  advance  of  the 
organism,  and  no  bacilli  have  hitherto  been 
found  in  tiiis  tissue.  Tubercle  bacilli  are 
found  invariably  in  freshly  formed  tubercle, 
but  in  grey  or  miliary  of  some  date  they  are 
often  absent,  owing  to  the  tubercle  having 
imdergone  fibrosis.  They  are  present  in 
white     and    yellow    granulations,    and     in 
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recently  formed  caseous  masses,  but  not  in  the 
other  pathological  elements,  which,  though 
associated  with  tubercle,  are  mainly  of  in- 
flammatory origin. 

The  process  of  softening  is  due  partly  to 
overcrowding  of  the  corpuscular  products  and 
partly  to  a  chemical  process,  arising,  accord- 
ing to  Watson  Cheyne,  from  bacillar  action. 

When  cavities  have  formed,  bacilli  swarm 
on  their  walls  and  in  their  contents,  and  the 
more  rapidly  they  are  formed  the  larger  the 
number  of  bacilli  present. 

It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  part  the  bacil- 
lus plays  in  the  causation  of  ))hthisis,  the 
condition  of  the  individual  attacked,  and  his 
constitutional  powers  of  resistance,  are  quite 
as  important,  as  on  these  depend  the  whole 
([uestion  of  vulnerability.  It  is  probable 
that  in  most  cases  of  consumption  the  bacilli 
reach  the  lungs  through  inhalation  ;  but  why, 
out  of  a  number  of  persons  placed  under 
siinibir  conditions,  ajjparently  necessitating 
the  inhalation  of  tubercular  bacilli,  in  only  a 
few  they  increase  and  multiply,  is  hard  to 
explain,  but  renders  the  existence  of  a  pre- 
disposing cause  necessary.  Koch  believes 
the  denudation  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  after  measles  renders  the  lungs 
liable  to  bacillar  attack;  and  that,  similarly, 
denudation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane by  the  shedding  of  its  epithelium  from 
any  cause,  offers  the  chance  of  infecting  this 
)iar'  by  the  swallowing  of  bacilli-laden 
spuimu.  Moreover,  chronic  pleurisy  or  any 
cause  which  tends  to  cripple  the  movements 
of  the  lung,  or  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its 
secretions,  will  predispose  by  forming  aggre- 
gations of  epithelial  cells,  which  are  the 
liaunt  of  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  spread  of  bacilli  in  the  lung  may  pro- 
ceed (1)  by  continuity,  through  the  alveolar 
wall,  the  epithelium  having  been  destroyed  ; 
(2)  by  re-inhalation  of  bacilli-laden  sjiutum, 
especially  if  exiiectoration  be  ditttcult — the 
secretion,  being  raised  by  coughing  to  a  point 
where  two  or  more  bronchi  join,  is  drawn  by 
deep  inspiration  into  a  fresh  set  of  alveoli ; 
(;j)  through  the  lymphatics,  as  is  often  seen 
in  the  stellate  arrangement  of  grey  tubercle 
round  a  cavity  or  caseous  centre ;  (4)  through 
the  arteries  and  veins,  the  entry  of  the 
bacilli  into  these  having  been  demonstrated 
by  several  observers.  This  is  the  channel  of 
infection  in  acute  tuberculosis. 

With  reference  to  the  order  in  which  the 
various  portions  of  the  lungs  are  involved  in 
phthisis,  the  posterior  a])ex  (Fowler)  is  first 
attacked,  and  the  lesions  sjiread  downwards 
along  the  anterior  asjject  of  the  upi)er  lobes  ; 
the  posterior  upper  border  of  the  lower  lobe 
is  next  infected,  and  tuberculisation  spreads 
again  forwards  along  its  upper  edge.  The 
posterior  region  seems  to  be  attacked  alto- 
fjether  earlier  than  the  anterior;  excavation 
is  commonest  and  earliest  (Ewart)  at  the 
apex,  next   in  the  dorso-axiUary  and  mam- 


mary regions,  and  later  and  less  common  at 
the  base.  Cavities  in  the  dorso-axillary  and 
mammary  regions  are  invariably  secondary, 
and  generally  the  result  of  re-infection  of 
the  lung  from  secretion  from  cavities. 

Symptoms.  —  (a)  Tuberculisation.  —  The 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  phthisis  in  the  first 
stage  may  be  thus  summarised  :  Cough,  be- 
coming more  persistent ;  mucous  expectora- 
tion ;  loss  of  colour  and  strength ;  emacia- 
tion;  night-sweats;  sometimes  loss  of  hair; 
pulse  somewhat  quickened,  though  this  is 
not  invariable ;  and  a  temperature  rising 
above  the  noi'mal  in  the  afternoon,  and 
sinking  below  it  in  the  mornmg.  M.  Peter 
has  noted  in  many  cases  a  rise  in  tempe- 
rature on  the  affected  side  during  this  stage; 
and  with  regard  to  the  general  temperature 
of  the  body,  though  slight  pyrexia  is  often 
present,  tubercle-formation  is  quite  possible 
without  any  rise  of  temperature,  or  may  even 
be  marked  by  a  depression,  as  Surgeon- 
Major  Alcock  and  others  have  shown.  Pain 
in  the  ujiper  parts  of  the  chest  is  occasion- 
ally present ;  and  the  number  of  respirations 
are  generally  increased,  though  this  depends 
on  the  amount  of  tuberculisation  proceeding. 
Some  hold  that  dyspnoea  is  an  early  symp- 
tom and  precedes  all  others,  but  the  writer 
has  found  quite  the  opposite— that  patients 
do  not  notice  their  breath  to  be  short  until 
their  lungs  are  seriously  involved.  Disturb- 
ance of  the  digestive  powers,  and  consider- 
able irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  with  a  red  line  on  the  gums, 
are  noticeable  in  some  cases,  though  chiefly  in 
the  acute  forms.  The  tongue  becomes  white, 
the  bowels  torpid,  and  the  urine  scanty.  The 
most  constant  of  the  above  symptoms  are 
the  persistent  cough,  with  mucous  expectora- 
tion, and  the  progressive  emaciation  ;  and  in 
many  cases  so  obscure  are  the  beginnings  of 
the  disease,  that  these  are  the  only  symptoms 
discoverable. 

Physical  signs. — The  physical  signs,  after 
the  first  stage,  depend  to  a  great  extent 
(1)  on  the  number  and  aggregation  of  the 
miliary  tubercles;  (2)  on  the  amount  of  con- 
solidation they  give  rise  to ;  and  (3)  on  the 
irritation  which  their  formation  causes  in 
the  lung. 

As  a  rule,'  tubercle-formation  commences 
at  the  apex  of  one  lung,  and  is  detected  by 
the  presence  of  certain  physical  signs  in 
the  supra-scapular,  supra-clavicular,  or  sub- 
clavicular regions,  the  signs  extendhig  down- 
wards at  a  later  date.     The  signs  vary  much 

!  in  particular  cases,  but  consist  at  the  first  in 
an  impairment  of  the  ordinary  respiratory 
murmur  by  a  species  of  crepitation,  differing 
from  the    pneumonic   crepitation  chiefly  in 

j  its   more    scattered    character,    in    its   being 

I  audible  with  both  inspiration  and  expiration, 
and  in  its  crunqiling  nature.  Many  authors, 
however,  maintain  that  an  earlier  sign  is  the 

j  '  wavy  '  breathing  (T.  Thompson),  or  '  rcspi- 
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ration  saccadic'  of  the  French  (Fournet). 
A  feature  especially  to  be  observed  is  in- 
creased loudness  of  the  expiratory  murmur. 
Accompanying  these  is  increased  vocal  rosoii- 
auco  and  bronchophony,  with  more  distinct 
conduction  of  the  cardiac  sounds ;  and  per- 
cussion discovers  didncss  of  varyin'^'  shades 
in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  regions.  When 
a  certain  dctinito  amount  of  consolidation  has 
taken  place  some  impairment  of  the  mobility 
of  one  side  of  the  chest  may  be  noticed  :  this 
is  to  be  detected  under  the  clavicle,  where,  if 
any  adhesion  of  the  pleura  exists,  there  may 
be  some  tlatteniiig.  Another  significant  sign 
is  the  dry  friction-sound,  audible  generally 
in  the  supra-scapular  and  scapular  regions, 
and  indicating  limited  pleuritis.  The  sub- 
clavian murmur,  formerly  uiuch  dwelt  on, 
cannot  bo  depended  on.  The  dulness  usually 
appears  first  above  the  scapula,  next  over 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  gradually 
extends  downwards,  being  limited  generally 
for  a  considerable  period  by  the  lower  border 
of  the  third  rib. 

A  careful  comparison  must  be  made  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  and  often 
between  ditlereiit  portions  of  the  same  side, 
as  otherwise  the  slighter  shades  of  dulness, 
and  the  minor  differences  in  the  respiration- 
sounds,  which  characterise  the  presence  of 
tubercle  in  the  lung,  will  escape  notice. 

\\'heu  the  crepitation  and  the  wheezing — 
which  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of 
irritation  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  caused  by 
tuberculosis — have  subsided,  loud  broncho- 
phony, prolonged  expiration,  and  certain 
varieties  of  tubular  sound,  show  condensa- 
tion of  the  lung- tissue  around  the  neighbour- 
nig  bronchi ;  and  a  certain  amount  of  dulness 
is  to  be  detected. 

(6)  Softening  and  excavation.  —  The 
symptoms  which  accompany  the  softening 
of  tubercular  masses  and  their  subsequent  cx- 
ca\ation,  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Many 
authors  associate  this  stage  with  marked 
signs  of  pyrexia,  with  copious  night-sweats, 
and  increase  of  cough  and  emaciation ;  but 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  for,  according  to 
tlie  writer's  experience,  the  process  may  go 
on  with  even  subnormal  temperatures,  and 
with  gam  of  weight ;  but  as  fresh  formation 
of  tubercle  often  accompanies  the  softening 
process,  some  of  the  above  symptoms,  which 
have  been  assigned  to  soilening,  may  be 
due  to  the  tuberculisation  and  pneumonia 
lU'companying  it.  The  symptoms  which 
should  be  most  depended  upon  for  the  de- 
tection of  softening  are  increase  of  cough 
and  expectoration  of  a  yellow  colour,  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  blood.  If  the  expec- 
toration be  carefully  collected  and  boiled 
with  an  equal  volume  of  caustic  soda,  of  the 
strength  of  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and 
the  sediment  be  then  placed  under  a  moderate 
magnifying  power  of  the  microscope,  delicate 
filaments  of  yellow  elastic?  tissue,  of  hook- 


like shape,  or  else  exhibiting  the  characters 
of  the  alveoli,  may  be  detected.  The  sputum 
chiedy  consists  of  epithelial  and  pus  cells, 
with  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  albinnen,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  phosphates.  Various  organisms 
have  been  foimd,  and  in  advanced  cases  tlie 
bacterium  tcrmo  with  ditferent  kinds  of 
micrococci  and  diplococci ;  among  them  the 
'micrococcus  tetragenus''  of  Koch,  which 
apj)ears  on  the  walls  of  cavities  in  groups 
of  four  micrococci,  arranged  like  the  sarcina 
ventriculi,  each  group  having  a  diameter  of 
a  third  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  The  cha- 
racteristic organism  is  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
W'hich,  scanty  and  often  absent  from  the 
sputum  of  early  phthisis,  abounds  in  that 
of  softening  and  excavation,  and  specially 
in  acute  cases.  See  Micro-organisms:  Modes 
of  Staining  Bacteria;  and  Sputum,  Exami- 
nation of. 

Fhi/sical  signs. — The  signs  which  these 
changes  give  rise  to  are  often  obscure.  The 
percussion-sounds  vary  :  sometimes  there  is 
an  increase  of  dulness,  possibly  due  to  pneu- 
monia of  adjacent  lobules  ;  at  other  times, 
hyper-resonance,  as  if  air  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  expectorated  masses.  In  all  these  cases 
much  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  lesion. 
The  formation  of  a  cavity  deep  in  the  lung, 
and  fur  from  tlie  chest-walls,  may  take  place 
without  being  detected  (except  by  the  exjxK-- 
toration) ;  whereas  the  formation  of  a  similar 
cavity  on  the  surface  gives  rise  to  unequivocal 
signs.  Auscultation  reveals — where  formerly 
bronchophony  and  line  crepitus  existed — cre- 
pitation of  a  very  coarse  character,  commenc- 
ing with  a  click  sound,  and  after  a  while 
developing  into  a  croak.  When  this  last  note 
has  been  reached,  loud  tubular  sounds  become 
audible  on  cougiiing,  and  we  soon  get  the 
sounds  characteristic  of  a  cavity.  The  great 
distinguishing  features  of  these  moist  sounds 
of  softening  are  their  variety,  their  short 
duration,  and  their  concentration  over  one 
small  portion  of  the  lung.  In  phthisis,  cre- 
pitation much  more  commonly  signifies 
tubercle-formation  or  pneumonia  tlian  it  does 
softening  of  already  formed  tubercular  masses. 
The  formation  of  a  cavity  is  generally  folknved 
by  regular  morning  expectoration,  usually 
opaque,  and  nummular  in  form,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  unless  interfered  with  by 
treatment,  by  the  usual  train  of  consumptive 
1  symptoms,  if  these  have  not  already  appeared. 
These  are — night-sweats,  slightly  elevated 
temperature  in  the  afternoon,  and  rapid  loss 
of  flesh,  strength,  and  colour.  The  drawn 
look  of  the  face,  the  hectic  spot  on  the  cheek, 
the  pearly-white  colour  of  the  sclerotic,  the 
clubbing  of  the  fingers,  and  other  signs  which 
mark  the  confirmed  consumptive,  generally 
belong  to  this  stage,  and  all  more  or  less  de- 
note blood-infection  from  the  lung-products, 
sometimes  even  simulating  pyiemia. 

The    weakness   of  voice,   so   common    in 
chronic   phthisis,  is  distinct  from  the   total 
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aphonia  of  laryngeal  phtliisis,  and  has  been 
sliown  to  be  due  to  granular  degeneration 
of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Marcet  states 
that  in  phtliisis  the  muscles  generally  undergo 
degeneration. 

The  history  of  a  cavity  follows  one  of  four 
courses.     See  also  Cavity  ;  and  Vomica. 

(1)  It  may  remain  patent,  secreting  pus, 
like  a  chronic  abscess,  but  not  increasing  in 
size. 

(2)  It  may  enlarge  by  caseation  and  ulcera- 
tion goirig  on  in  its  walls,  by  which  process 
blood-vessels  may  become  exposed.  In  this 
case  the  expectoration  becomes  more  num- 
mular and  abundant,  containing  quanti- 
ties of  lung-tissue  and  remains  of  bronchi ; 
and  excavation  may  in  time  convert  the  lung 
into  a  mere  pletn-al  bag,  devoid  of  lung- tissue, 
with  what  remains  of  the  bronchi  opening 
into  it.  The  physical  signs  attending  tliis 
increase  in  size  are  amphoric  breatlnng, 
and  often  hyper-resonance  on  percussion,  or 
cracked-pot  sound  ;  and  tiie  voice  and  cough 
may  be  accompanied  by  metallic  tinkling, 
especially  if  the  communication  with  the 
bronchi  is  narrow. 

(3)  It  maj-  open  into  the  pleura,  and  cause 
pneumothorax  or  pyopneumothorax.  That 
this  does  not  occur  oftener  is  owing  to  the 
adhesive  pleurisy  which  so  often  accompanies 
the  early  consolidations  of  phthisis,  especially 
if  the  tubercle  be  superficial.  See  Pleura, 
Diseases  of. 

(4)  It  may  contract,  and  the  sides  approach- 
ing each  other  form  at  length  a  firm,  tougli 
cicatrix,  causing  a  stretching  of  the  surround- 
ing tissue  and  often  considerable  displace- 
ment of  the  neighbouring  organs.  This  is 
the  natural  cure  of  the  third  stage  of  phthisis, 
and  is  evidenced  in  most  cases  by  a  fiatten- 
ing  of  the  chest-wall,  chiefly  in  the  infra- 
clavicular space,  a  disappearance  of  the 
cavernous  sounds,  and  a  substitution  of  defi- 
cient or  harsh  breathing,  and  sometimes  of 
healthy  sounds  over  the  seat  of  the  cavity. 
Percussion  often  discovers  that  the  sound 
lung  is  drawn  across  the  median  lino  to  the 
affected  side;  and  if  the  cavity  be  in  the  left 
lung,  the  heart  and  stomach  may  be  displaced 
upwards,  the  former  organ  being  generallv 
tilted  towards  the  axilla,  the  apex  describing 
the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  centre  is  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta.  If  the  cavity 
be  in  the  right  lung,  we  may  expect  tlie  liver 
to  be  drawn  uj),  and  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
displaced  to  the  right  of  the  median  line, 
reaching  occasionally  beyond  the  right  nipple. 
Contraction  of  a  cavity  always  takes  place 
towards  a  fixed  point,  which  is  sometimes 
an  adhesion  of  the  pleura,  but  more  gene- 
rally the  root  of  the  affected  lung ;  and  in 
this  way  the  remarkable  vagrancy  of  the 
pliysical  signs  is  explained ;  for  it  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  cavernous  sounds  audible 
above  the  scapula  long  after  they  have 
ceased    to   be   heard    in    the    sub-clavicular 


region,  and  again  in  the  inter-scapular  regions 
after  they  have  ceased  to  be  audible  in  the 
supra-scapular  fossa. 

Of  these  destinies  of  a  lung-excavation, 
the  first  two  are  tmdoubtedly  the  commonest. 
Where  the  cavity  remains  (juiescent,  and  no 
fresh  tubercle -formation  takes  place,  the 
patient  may  live  on  for  years,  with  only  the 
inconvenience  of  regular  expectoration  and 
occasional  dysi)n(Ka,  and  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  actual  health.  Where  a  cavity 
continues  to  increase  by  furtlier  ulcerative 
processes,  tuberculosis  soon  attacks  the  oppo- 
site lung ;  and  this  organ  passing  rapidly 
from  consolidation  into  excavation,  tlie  cough 
and  expectoration  increase,  hectic  fever  be- 
comes more  frequent,  the  [jatient  reaches  an 
extreme  state  of  emaciation,  the  adipose 
tissue  disappears  from  all  parts  of  the  body, 
the  temporal  and  malar  bones  become  pro- 
minent, the  jaws  are  sharply  defined,  the 
scapube,  ribs,  and  sacrmn  all  stand  out,  as  if, 
as  is  really  the  case,  they  wore  only  covered 
by  skin,  and  the  patient  becomes  to  aU 
appearances  a  mere  skeleton.  By  an  aU- 
wise  arrangement  a  kind  of  balance  seems 
to  be  maintained  between  the  diminished 
requirements  of  tlie  body  and  the  mass  of 
the  blood,  for  this  latter  is  reduced  in  bulk 
in  proportion  to  the  lessened  respiratory 
surface,  and  the  individual  thus  gradually 
dwindles  and  sinks. 

In  the  last  stage  of  plithisis  various  symp- 
toms appear  indicative  of  the  disorganisation 
the  blood  has  undergone,  and  the  manifest 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  life.  Thromboses 
may  arise  in  tlie  veins  of  the  extremities ; 
cedema  of  the  ankles  and  feet  ensues  ;  bed- 
sores form  on  those  parts  where  the  pressure 
is  greatest,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  hips, 
buttocks,  and  sacrum  ;  and  thrush  appears 
on  the  tongue  and  fauces,  and  when  removed 
is  succeeded  by  a  fresh  crop,  rapidly  spi'ead- 
ing  round  the  hard  palate,  buccal  surface, 
and  gums.  Ulceration  of  some  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
is  not  uncommon,  the  part  affected  being 
generally  the  soft  palate,  less  commonly  the 
hard  palate,  the  edge  of  the  tongue,  or  the 
buccal  surface  in  the  region  of  the  back 
molars.  Near  the  end  profuse  sweats  follow 
the  swallowing  of  all  fluids.  The  breathing 
becomes  quicker,  and  expectoration  more  and 
more  diflicult.  Diarrluea  prevails  at  this 
stage,  and  often  proves  fatal  before  the  pul- 
monary lesions  have  reached  their  furthest 
development. 

Death  may  occur  in  several  ways,  either — 

(1)  by  apnuea,  from  inability  to  expectorate ; 

(2)  by  thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
inducing  lividity  and  dyspncea  ;  (3)  by  pneu- 
motliorax  ;  or  (4)  by  exhaustion,  the  heart's 
action  gradually  failing,  the  patient  being 
utterly  prostrated,  either  by  the  wasting 
course  of  the  disease  or  by  the  attendant 
diarrhoea.      Haemoptysis   may  cause   death, 
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either  by  collapse  from  loss  of  bloo^l,  or  by 
BulVocation  through  the  blood  rapidly  filling 
the  air-cells. 

Some  of  the  principal  symptoms  of  phthisis 
ro<iuiri'  a  fuller  dfsciiption. 

Temperature,  Pulse,  and  Respira- 
tion.— The  tiinjicralitre  of  phthisis  is  both 
pyrcxial  and  subnormal,  its  varieties  depend- 
in-;  partly  on  the  amount  of  tuberculisation 
and  intlannnatory  process  going  on,  and 
partly  on  the  extent  to  whicli  the  constitu- 
tional powers  are  depressed.  The  hiirh  tem- 
peratures are  due  to  the  former,  the  low  ones 
ti)  the  latter  cause.  The  range  extends  from 
100^  or  107°  F.,  noted  in  acute  phthisis, 
down  to  90'5°  F.  observed  by  Lebert.  The 
writer  has  seen  morning  records  as  low  as 
9I'(»^  F.  In  many  cases  of  quiescent  phthisis 
in  the  first  and  third  stage,  the  observations 
are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  subnormal, 
and  only  reaeli  the  healthy  standard  in  the 
afternoon.  It  is  said  to  be  even  possible  for 
tubercle  to  form,  and  for  softening  and  ex- 
cavation to  take  place,  without  any  rise  of 
temperature. 

Where,  however,  tubercle-formation  is  ac- 
companied by  elevation  of  temperature  it 
is  post-meridian,  and  by  no  means  continuous 
in  character,  the  phenomena  being  as  fol- 
lows :  The  rise  connncnces  after  '2  p.m.  and 
continues  till  8  p.ji..  when  tlie  maximum, 
which  may  attain  103^  or  104^  F.,  is  reached. 
.\  fall  then  begins,  and  continues  till  4  or 
")  A.M.,  when  tlie  minimum,  which  may  be  as 
low  as  1)4^  F.,  but  is  generally  about  05° 
or  'J(>°  F.,  is  attained.  After  this  a  gradual 
recovery  takes  place,  and  by  10  or  11  a.m. 
normal  temperatin-es  are  reached.  During 
the  jirocess  of  softening,  the  post-mendian 
rise  appears  to  be  maintained  later  in  the 
day,  the  maximum  being  reached  at  10  or 
11  p.m.  In  active  cases  in  the  third  stage, 
wliere  excavation  is  proceeding  or  extending, 
and  where  also  fresh  tuberculosis  may  be 
taking  place,  the  thermic  chart  approaches 
more  closely  to  that  of  suppuration  and 
pyaMuia,  and  shows  great  extremes,  the 
hii,'hest  and  lowest  temperatures  of  phthisis 
being  noted  at  this  stage.  The  rise  com- 
mences soon  after  noon,  and  continues  till 
5  P.M.,  or  even  till  10  p.m.,  when  the  maxi- 
nnnn  of  10;$°  to  104°  F.  is  reached,  and  a  fall 
rapidly  follows,  0.")°  and  04°  F.  being  very 
connnonly  reached  before  G  a.m.  Then  re- 
covery sets  in,  and  normal  records  are  ob- 
served about  10  A.M.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  temperature  in  phthisis  are — (1)  the 
post-meridian  form  of  its  pyrexia ;  and  (2) 
tlie  remarkable  fall  at  night  to  subnormal 
figures,  showmg  ct)llapse  of  the  vital  powers. 
Pyrexia  is  compatible  with  large  gain  of 
wei-jht  in  phthisis,  provided  the  food-supply 
is  carefully  maintained. 

Peter  maintains  that  the  formation  of  pul- 
monary tubercle  causes  an  elevation  of  fi-om 
■5°C.  to  15°  C.  above  the  mean  tempei-ature 


of  the  body  in  the  intercostal  space  over- 
lying the  granulations  ;  but  the  writer  has 
failed,  after  many  observations,  to  verify  this 
conclusion. 

The  occurrence  of  hiemoptysis  does  not 
generally  affect  the  temjierature,  unless  a 
large  amount  of  blood  has  been  inhaled  into 
the  air-cells.  Under  these  circumstances 
catarrhal  pneumonia  is  set  up,  and  tlie  tem- 
perature remains  elevated  until  its  subsi- 
dence ;  or,  if  it  does  not  subside,  but  gives 
rise  to  secondary  tubercle,  the  chart  will 
assume  the  pyrexial  character  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis. Night-sweats,  as  a  rule,  lower  the 
temperature  for  the  time,  but  they  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  pyrexia, 
as  they  are  noted  sometimes  in  non-pyrexial 
cases,  but  rather  as  a  flux  from  the  skin,  due 
to  loss  of  power  in  its  vaso- motor  nerves. 
The  intluence  of  diarrhiea  on  the  temperature 
depends  entirely  on  its  form  and  causation. 
Wliere  it  depends  on  acidity  of  the  primte 
viie  and  dyspepsia,  it  exercises  no  influence ; 
where  it  arises  from  lardaceous  degeneration 
of  the  intestines,  and  is  accompanied  by 
dropsy,  a  lowering  of  the  standard  may  be 
looked  for.  Where,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
it  is  due  to  intestinal  ulceration,  a  decided 
rise  of  temperature  takes  place,  generally  in 
the  evening,  succeeded  by  e(iually  well- 
marked  morning  remissions,  if  the  ulceration 
is  extensive.  Albuminuria,  from  whatever 
cause  arismg,  tends  to  lower  the  temperature, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  kidneys  become  more 
deeply  involved,  the  blood  is  more  dis- 
organised, and  dropsy  supervenes. 

The  pulse  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  lung- 
surface  involved.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cases  of  chronic  plithisis  its  character  is 
■weak,  regular,  and  little  above  the  normal 
standard.  In  cases  of  acute  disease,  it  has 
a  frequency  of  100  to  140,  but  its  rise,  as  a 
rule,  follows,  sometimes  after  a  long  interval, 
that  of  the  temperature.  Considerable  changes 
may  take  place  in  the  lungs  without  any  rise 
of  pulse. 

Bvspiration  varies  according  to  the  amount 
of  lung-surface  involved,  being  normal  in 
early  quiescent  stages,  and  rapid  in  cases  of 
extensive  advanced  disease.  Nevertheless  in 
acute  plithisis  and  acute  tubercidosis,  the  re- 
spirations are  generally  rapid,  even  before 
the  limgs  are  largely  obstructed,  and  in  these 
cases  there  is  a  definite  pulse-respiration 
ratio.  In  phthisis  generally  this  cannot  be 
said  to  exist,  but  the  observation  of  the 
number  of  respirations  is  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  pulse. 

DiarrhcBa. — Diarrha-a  has  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  tends 
more  to  weaken  and  emaciate  the  patient  than 
the  harassing  cough,  the  persistent  pyrexia, 
or  the  di'enching  night -sweats.  In  the  first 
stage  an  opposite  condition,  namely,  constipa- 
tion, prevails,  but  in  the  third  stage  diarrhoea 
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is  tolerably  common  and  very  obstinate  in 
character.  It  varies  in  intensity,  according 
to  its  cause.  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from 
(1)  acidity  of  the  primse  vise  and  consequent 
indigestion,  and  is  trivial  in  character. 
Sometimes  it  is  due  to  (2)  atony  of  the 
intestines,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  a 
flux,  like  night-sweats ;  (3)  in  other  cases  it 
is  due  to  lardaceous  degeneration  of  the 
intestines,  especially  of  the  small  intestine, 
causing  increased  permeability  of  the  infil- 
trated vascular  walls.  The  diarrhoea  is  not 
always  very  profuse  in  these  last  cases,  but  it 
is  very  persistent,  and  not  uncommonly 
accompanied  by  vomiting  of  a  very  obstinate 
kind.  Lastly  (4)  it  n  ay  originate  in  ulcera- 
tion of  the  intestines,  and  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  swallowing  of  bacilli-laden 
sputum,  which  is  common  where  expectora- 
tion is  difficult.  Here  the  diarrhcea  is  very 
persistent,  the  stools  ochrey  and  soft,  con- 
taining abundant  tubercle  bacUli,  and  some- 
times streaked  with  blood ;  tlie  patient  often 
complains  of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  referred 
to  the  seat  of  ulceration,  and  feels  tender- 
ness on  pressure.  This  is  usually  found  over 
the  ileo-cacal  valve,  but  it  may  be  traced 
in  cases  of  extensive  ulceration  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  ileum,  into  the  colon  (as- 
cending, transverse,  and  descending),  and  the 
sigmoid  flexiu'e.  Flatus  and  a  tympanitic 
condition  of  the  abdomen  are  often  present 
in  extreme  cases.  The  diarrhoea  prevails  most 
at  night,  but  in  advanced  instances  continues 
(lay  and  night,  and  exhausts  the  patient 
greatly.  Ulceration, according  io post-mortem 
examinations,  commences  at  the  ileo-ca;cal 
valve,  and  involves  the  solitary  and  Peyer's 
glands,  tubercular  ulcers  being  more  irregular 
in  form  and  often  deeper  than  those  of  enteric 
fever.  They  are  scattered  through  the  duode- 
num and  ileum,  but  are  always  more  advanced 
and  extensive  in  size  in  the  large  intestine, 
which  is  often  a  mass  of  ulceration,  this  being 
attributable  to  the  long  retention  of  fieces 
and  the  disengagement  of  foul  gases  in  this 
portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.* 

State  of  the  Blood. — The  principal 
changes  in  phthisis  are  a  diminution  of  the 
red  corpuscles  (Malassez),  and  of  the  haemo- 
globulin  (Quinquand) ;  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes,  and  in  the  propor- 
tion of  fibrin  and  phosphate  of  calcium.  In 
advanced  cases  aggregations  of  granides, 
varying  in  size  from  ^  to  ^  a  red  corpuscle, 
have  been  observed.  The  masses  are  often 
large  enough  in  size  to  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  field  of  the  microscope  ;  and  when 
observed  at  a  temperature  of  98'^  or  100"  F. 
these  granules  show  amoeboid  movements 
in  the  blood.  Their  nature  and  function  are 
unknown,  but  they  are  regarded  as  an  altered 
form  of  leucocyte. 

Varieties. — We  have  hitherto  traced  the 
course  of  a  typical  case  of  consumption  in  its 
various  stages,  and  we  must  now  draw  atten- 


tion to  the  different  forms  the  disease  in- 
cludes, always  premising  that  whUe  they 
differ  in  symptoms,  in  prognosis,  and  in 
duration,  they  cannot  be  described  as  distinct 
pathological  varieties,  as  they  are  merely 
forms  of  the  same  disease,  and  between  each 
is  to  be  found  every  kind  of  anatomical  and 
clinical  connexion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal 
forms :  — 

I.  Acute. — (1)  Acute  tuberculosis;  (2)  Scro- 
fulous pneumonia,  or  acute  phthisis ;  (3) 
Acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis. 

II.  Chronic. — (4)  Catarrhal  phthisis ;  (5) 
Fibroid  phthisis;  (G)  Scrofulous  phthisis; 
(7)  Haemorrhagic  phthisis ;  (8)  Laryngeal 
phthisis  ;  (9)  Chronic  tubei'cular  phthisis. 

1.  Acute  Tuberculosis. — This  term  is 
restricted  by  the  Germans  to  cases  of  general 
tuberculosis  where  more  than  one  serous 
membrane  is  affected  with  tubercle,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lung ;  but  it  is  here  used  to  denote 
all  acute  pulmonary  cases  where  miliary 
tubercle,  which  has  not  begun  to  caseate,  is 
the  principal  lesion.  The  history  is  as  fol- 
lows :  A  young  person  of  either  sex  is  at- 
tacked with  feverish  symptoms,  pungent 
heat  of  body,  rapid  pulse,  extreme  oppres- 
sion, and  overwhehuing  weakness,  dry-coated 
tongue,  red  at  edges,  soon  becoming  brown 
in  the  centre,  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  lips, 
gastric  disturbance  and  diarrhoea,  and  occa- 
sional delirium,  the  symptoms  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  enteric  fever,  for  which  the 
disease  is  often  at  first  mistaken.  Cough 
and  slight  expectoration  come  on  ;  fine  crepi- 
tation and  bronchial  rhonchus  take  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  vesicular  sounds  ;  and  occa- 
sionally some  dulness  is  detected  over  the 
posterior  regions  of  the  chest.  The  patient 
wastes  rapidly  ;  the  breathing  becomes  more 
and  more  embarrassed ;  the  sputum  rusty ; 
the  crepitation  more  general  and  louder. 
Later  on,  tlie  symptoms  of  collapse  appear — 
the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the 
aspect  ghastly  or  livid,  cold  perspirations 
appear  ;  and  death  occurs  within  a  few  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  first  onset.  Or  the 
symptoms  may  be  more  cerebral  in  character, 
denoting  that  the  meninges  are  the  seat  of 
miliary  tubercle.  The  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  the  head,  vomiting,  and  intolerance 
of  light ;  begins  to  mutter  and  to  give  wrong 
answers ;  and  then  has  marked  delirium. 
The  aspect  is  heavy  and  confused ;  hyper- 
sesthesia  of  skin  appears  (Empis) ;  and  double 
vision,  though  squinting  is  not  always  notice- 
able. Granulations  can  often  be  detected  with 
the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  fundus  oculi. 
Twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities 
and  sometimes  of  the  face  occur,  followed  by 
convulsions,  and  by  paralysis  of  the  sphincters. 
Dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  other  signs  of 
effusion  supervene,  and  the  patient  dies 
comatose.  In  this  variety,  as  a  rule,  the 
temperature  remains  continuously  high  (be- 
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tween  100°  and  102°  F.),  but  in  some  instances 
it  may  bo  observed  to  rise  above  100°  1''.  for 
the  last  ten  d;iys  of  the  patient's  life.  After 
(loath  the  lun^s  are  foiuid  liit,'hly  congested 
Hiul  pervaded  with  miliary  tubercle,  soft  in 
ciiaracter,  but  devoid  of  caseation  and  con- 
taining abundant  tubercle  bacilli ;  the 
bronchi  are  full  of  frothy  mucus ;  and 
tubercle  may  be  found  in  the  jjlenra,  peri- 
toneum, or  brain  membranes,  with  etfusion 
into  the  ventricles.  Tiiis  form  is  distinj,nnshed 
from  capillary  bronchitis  by  the  presence  of 
fever;  from  enteric  fever  by  the  different 
physical  signs ;  from  scrofulous  pneumonia 
by  the  great  dyspnoea  and  scanty  expectora- 
tion ;  and  by  the  head-symptoms  (when 
present)  from  all  the  above. 

Acute  tubercidosis  is  the  most  fatal  form 
of  consumption,  terminating  in  a  few  weeks 
or  even  days,  and  is  characterised  by  gastric 
disturbance,  by  the  presence  of  family  predis- 
position (Pollock),  and  the  absence  of  hiemo- 
ptysis.  It  may  be  primary  or  secondary,  but 
in  each  case  is  ciiually  fatal. 

•2.  Acute  Phthisis.— Acute  phthisis,  or 
scrofulous  pneumonia,  is  another  very  acute 
variety.  The  patient,  generally  young,  who 
may  have  had  cough  previously,  is  attacked 
with  sharp  ])ain  in  one  sid(3  of  the  chest, 
quick  pulse,  higti  temperature,  tlie  skin  being 
(juite  burning  to  the  ear  of  the  auscultator, 
alternating  with  night  chills  and  sweats.  The 
g.'ueral  appearance  betokens  pneiunonia,  but 
tiie  crepitation  commences  at  liie  apices, 
extending  to  the  whole  lungs,  and  is  not  so 
tine  and  even  as  in  pneiunonia.  The  cough 
increases ;  the  expectoration  becomes  opaque 
und  purulent,  containing  quantities  of  lung- 
tissue  and  swarms  of  tubercle  bacilli ; 
and  the  temperature  assumes  the  intermit- 
tent type.  The  physical  signs  show  at  first 
gradual  consolidation  of  both  lungs,  but  later 
on  indicate  that  excavation  has  taken  place  ; 
and  this  continues,  the  patient  rapidly  wast- 
ing and  dying  in  a  few  weeks.  Sometimes 
the  cavity  opens  into  the  pleura,  which  in 
these  cases  is  rarely  adherent,  and  death 
ensues  by  pneumothorax.  This  form  is  not 
quite  so  hopeless  as  acute  tuberculosis  ;  and 
in  some  instances  the  disease  may  stop  short 
of  utter  lung-destruction  and  become  chronic, 
the  patient  I'emaining  in  a  state  of  crippled 
respiration  and  of  health  for  months  and 
even  years.  Such  cases  may  last  for  periods 
extendmg  from  three  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
years.  After  death  the  lungs  arc  found  more 
or  less  consolidated,  with  adherent  pleurie, 
the  indurations  consisting  of  red  hei)atisation 
and  caseous  inliltration,  the  latter  largely  pre- 
dominating. Excavations  abound  in  all 
dii-ections,  and  but  little  or  no  miliary  tubercle 
is  present.  The  characteristics  of  this  form, 
are  (1)  the  acuteness  of  the  disorganising 
processes,  excavation  quickly  succeeding  con- 
solidation ;  ("2)  the  intlamiuatory  nature  of 
the  lesions,  and  the  rarity  ot'miliary  tubercle  ; 


(3)  the    occurrence  of    pneumothorax ;  and 

(4)  the  freedom  of  other  organs  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

3.  Acute  Tuberculo  -  pneumonic 
Phthisis. — This  is  a  third  varietj-,  which 
constitutes  a  connecting  link  between  the 
above  forms,  scrofulous  pneumonia  and  acute 
tuberculosis,  as  it  presents  some  of  the  clini- 
cal and  j)athological  feaiiires  of  each,  resem- 
bling the  latter  in  so  far  that  the  tuberculisa- 
tion  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  lungs,  and 
often  involves  other  organs,  as,  for  instance, 
the  intestines;  and  being  more  akin  to  the 
former  in  the  presence  of  consolidations  of  a 
pneumonic  origin,  yet  dilfering  from  them 
both  in  that  the  tubercle  aggregates,  tends  to 
caseate,  and  thus  to  form  cavities,  through 
the  breaking  down  of  tubercular  masses  and 
not  of  catarrhal  pneumonic  products,  this 
occurring  while  rapid  tuberculisation  is  taking 
place  in  another  part  of  the  lungs. 

4.  Catarrhal  Phthisis.  —  Catarrhal 
phthisis  somewhat  resembles  the  last-named 
variety,  and  has  its  origin  in  bronchitis, 
which  has  gradually  passed  into  catarrhal 
pneumonia.  The  patient  has  been  subject 
for  years,  perhaps,  to  attacks  of  winter 
catarrh,  which  disappear  in  summer ;  and  at 
last,  owing  to  a  severe  season,  or  from  his 
being  in  less  favourable  circumstances  than 
usual,  his  cough  does  not  cease,  as  formerly, 
but  renaains  [lersistent,  and  is  accompanied 
by  some  jniruleut  expectoration,  loss  of 
flesh,  and  night-sweats.  The  bronchial  rales, 
sonorous  and  liquid,  as  they  disappear  from 
certain  parts  of  the  lung,  become  more  pro- 
minent and  localised  in  others,  especially 
under  the  clavicles,  and  above  and  between 
the  scapulsE.  The  rales  become  coarser,  and 
the  sonorous  rhonchus  assumes  a  croaking 
character.  Signs  of  consolidation  soon 
appear,  but  are  never  so  prominent  as  in 
other  forms,  owing  to  the  temporary  emphy- 
sema accompanying  the  bronchitis ;  the 
dulness  appears  in  patches  over  the  centres 
of  increased  rhonchus;  the  liquid  rales 
diminish,  owing  to  increasing  obstruction, 
and  give  jilace  to  a  tubular  sound  con- 
veyed by  the  extending  consolidation  from 
the  larger  bronchi,  and  heard  best  in  situa- 
tions overlying  them,  as  below  the  clavicle, 
and  above  and  within  the  scapula,  in  the 
axillary  and  middle  dorsal  regions.  The 
tubular  sound  has  a  sharp,  whitfing  charac- 
ter, and  is  often  unaccompanied  by  broncho- 
phony, from  the  consolidation  being  insuth- 
cient,  and  the  bronchial  tubes  too  choked  to 
produce  it.  If  the  case  goes  on  unfavourably, 
the  expectoration  becomes  more  abundant, 
and  is  found  to  contain  both  tubercle  bacilli 
and  shreds  of  lung-tissue,  and  exca\ation  is 
proved  to  have  taken  place,  with  the  usual 
symptoms ;  the  patient  assumes  all  the 
appearances  of  advanced  cavity-i)hthisis,  and 
the  case  from  this  date  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished clinically  from  those  of  a  strictly 
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tubercular  origin.  After  death  the  kings  are 
found  to  be  more  or  less  consolidated,  the 
indurations  taking  the  direction  of  certain 
lobules  and  generally  not  affecting  entire 
lobes.  The  indurations  are  of  a  gi"ey  or 
yellowish  tint,  with  numerous  yellow 
masses  of  caseation  intervening,  which 
abound  in  tubercle  bacilli.  Another  form 
of  catarrhal  phthisis  follows  on  attacks  of 
unresolved  pneumonia  or  of  pulmonary 
affections  tendmg  to  lung  consolidation.  Por- 
tions of  the  lung  may  be  found  in  the  first 
stage  of  catarrhal  consolidation,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hannltt)n,  with  isolated  lobules 
or  groups  of  lobules  of  a  leaden  or  purple 
colour,  and  the  adjoining  ones  may  be  emphy- 
sematous. Wedge-shaped  patches  of  conso- 
hdation  can  be  traced  on  the  pleural  surface, 
exuding  on  section  yellow  catarrhal  fluid 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the  bronchi. 
Numerous  excavations  of  irregular  form  are 
seen  containing  bacilli,  but  in  most  instances 
no  trace  of  tubercle  is  to  be  found,  though  it 
is  occasionally  present.  The  bronchi  are 
generally  dilated,  and  full  of  purulent  matter. 
This  form  is  more  common  among  the  young 
than  the  old,  and  arises  from  whooping- 
cough,  measles,  and  bronchitis,  the  patholojiy 
bemg  extension  of  catarrh  from  the  bronchi 
to  the  alveoli,  implication  of  the  interstitial 
tissue,  large  epithelial  proliferation,  causing 
pressure  and  emptying  of  cai)i!laries,  degene- 
ration and  caseation  of  the  alveoli  and  their 
contents,  and  consequent  excavation,  with 
occasionally  lymphatic  infection. 

5.  Fibroid  Pntliisis. — This  term,  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  is  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  which  fibrosis  is  the  prmcipal 
feature.  While  this  process  accompanies 
most  instances  of  chronic  phthisis,  it  specially 
characterises  those  in  which  interstitialpneu- 
monia  is  present,  and  entirely  modifies  their 
history  and  symptoms.  It  is  generally 
secondary  to  attacks  of  pleurisy  and  jileuro- 
pneumonia,  or  to  chronic  pneumonia,  result- 
mg  from  long  continued  irritation  of  the 
lungs,  through  the  inhalation  of  dust  or  grit, 
as  prevails  among  fork  and  knife  grinders, 
colliers,  and  button-makers.  Taking  the 
pleuritic  origin  as  an  example,  the  following 
are  the  symptoms. 

A  patient  has  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with 
effusion,  from  which  he  recovers  with 
absorption  of  fluid;  but  percussion  shows 
dulness  over  the  whole  side,  and  somewhat 
feeble  respiration.  The  patient  experiences 
dragging  pains  in  the  side  ;  a  dry.  hacking 
cough,  somewhat  paroxysmal  in  character, 
with  little  expectoration,  continues  ;  and  the 
breathing,  always  short,  becomes  still  more 
so  on  exertion.  These  sj-mptoms  increase, 
and  a  few  months  later  we  find  marked 
immobility  of  the  affected  side,  dulness 
throughout,  and  now  considerable  shrinking, 
the  circumference  of  this  side  measuring  one 
or  two  inches  less  than  the  healthy  side.    On 


auscultation  we  notice  the  breathing  to  be 
very  deficient  in  some  parts,  and  in  others 
bronchial,  and  sometimes  cavernous  in 
character;  but  generally  there  is  everywhere 
absence  of  true  vesicular  breathing.  Careful 
percussion  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  che.st 
shows  the  line  of  resonance  to  extend  beyond 
the  usual  limit,  passing  to  the  edge  of  the 
sternum,  and  often  an  inch  or  two  farther; 
demonstrating  that  the  contraction  of  the 
affected  lung  has  caused  tlie  healthy  one  to 
be  drawn  across.  Other  organs  are  likewise 
displaced.  If  the  left  lung  be  affected,  the 
heart  is  tilted,  not  necessarily  upwards,  as 
I  when  a  cavity  is  contracting,  but  outwards. 
I  The  stomach  rises,  its  note  being  audible  as 
I  high  as  the  fourth  rib.  The  hearcis  not  only 
]  displaced,  but  is  uncovered  by  the  retreating 
lung ;  and  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  are 
!  clearly  distinguished  by  their  pulsations. 
If  the  right  lung  is  affected,  the  left  may  be 
drawn  over,  and  the  area  of  resonance  may 
extend  as  far  as  the  inner  half  of  the  right 
clavicle,  and  a  line  drawn  thence  sloping 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sternum.  The 
heart  is  transposed,  and  its  imjiulse  may  be 
'  traced  in  the  fourth  interspace  on  the  right 
side.  The  liver  rises  up  to  the  fifth  rib,  and 
shrinking  of  the  chest-walls  takes  place,  as  on 
the  other  side.  The  expectoration,  if  there  be 
any,  has  been  occasionally  but  rarely  found 
to  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The  pulse  may 
be  slow ;  the  respiration  often  rapid,  rising 
to  50  and  GO  per  minute.  The  temperature 
^  seldom  rises  above  the  normal  and  is  some- 
'  times  subnormal.  When  the  temperature 
rises  over  100°  F.  it  signifies  that  spmething 
beyond  fibrosis  is  going  on.  The  cough  is 
troublesome,  and  often  induces  vomiting ; 
and  the  expectoration  becomes  more  and 
more  dititicult,  and  in  time,  on  account  of  re- 
tention, fcetid.  Meanwhile  the  dysimcea  in- 
creases, the  other  lung  becoming  involved  ; 
signs  of  obstructed  circulation  appear ;  dropsy 
of  the  extremities  takes  place,  and  rapidly 
increases ;  the  urine  becomes  albuminous ; 
and  the  patient  dies,  either  of  dys2)n«a  or  of 
uremic  poisoning,  his  death  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  ordinary  termination  of  con- 
sumptive disease.  Tlie  patient  m  xj^  however, 
die  of  apncea,  without  albuminuria  or  dropsy. 
After  death  we  find  a  lung  contracted  to  the 
size  of  a  man's  fist,  with  enormously  thick- 
ened and  adherent  pleura,  and  widely  dilated 
bronchi,  with  interlobular  septa  much  in- 
creased in  size  and  encroaching  on  the  lung- 
structure,  which  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a 
fibrous  hard  tissue,  in  parts  mottled  with 
grey,  deeply  pigmented,  and  resembling  car- 
tilage in  its  resistance  to  the  knife.  Imbedded 
in  this  structure  are  found  caseous  and  creta- 
ceous masses,  or,  again,  excavations  of  various 
sizes  ;  the  walls  of  these  and  of  the  dilated 
I  bronchi  being  rigid  and  inelastic,  from  the 
j  presence  of  the  fibroid  material,  and  thus 
j  affording  some    explanation   of  the  difficult 
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expectoration  and  conseqiiently  troublesome 
conjjh.  Careful  cxainination  of  microscopic 
sections  of  this  (il)roid  tissue  luive,  according 
to  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Watson  Cheyne,  and 
Percy  Kidd,  failed  to  detect  tubercle  bacilli ; 
but  in  the  caseous  masses  imbedded  in  it 
Watson  Cheyne  has  found  them.  Besides 
these  chanf:;es,  we  may  find  the  other  lung 
the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  though  this  is  not 
constant :  but  coiiinionly  the  bronchial  glands 
are  hardened  and  deeply  pigmented.  There 
is  often  amyloid  disease  of  the  li\  er,  spleen, 
and  kidneys. 

G.  Scrofulous  Phthisis.  —  This  is  a 
variety  where  consumptive  disease  of  the 
lung  is  preceded  by,  or  accompanies,  scro- 
fulous atfections  of  various  joints,  caries  of 
the  sternum,  ribs,  and  vertebrsT^,  lumbar  and 
psoas  abscesses,  otorrh(Ea,  fistula  in  ano,  or, 
as  is  most  common,  enlarged  and  caseating 
glands  — cervical,  bronchial,  axillary,  or  mes- 
enteric. KindHeisch  explains  the  non-absorp- 
tion of  scrofidous  matters  by  the  presence 
in  exudations  of  this  character  of  relativelj' 
large  cells  with  glistening  protoplasm,  and  by 
the  fact  that  the  emigrated  leucocytes,  which 
pass  from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed 
])art  into  the  adjoining  structures  or  into  the 
lynipliatics.  in  scrofulous  persons  tend  to  grow 
larger  on  their  way  through  tlic  connective 
tissue,  by  absorption  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances. The  large  size  of  the  cells  has  been 
\eritied  by  Godlce,  Schiippel,  Green,  and 
others.  Cases  of  scrofulous  piithisis  show  an 
early  infection  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and 
a  remarkable  correlation  appears  to  be  estab- 
lished between  the  external  gland  or  dis- 
charging surface  and  the  condition  of  the 
lungs.  If  the  glands  are  suppurating,  or 
if  the  fistula  is  open,  or  if  the  carious  bone 
freely  discharges,  the  lung-disease  will 
remain  quiescent,  and  progress  may  be  made 
towards  arrest ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  of  the  above  discharges,  in  the  most  of 
which  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  detected, 
slio\dd  be  checked  or  cease,  the  lung-disease 
passes  into  fresh  activity,  making  consider- 
able advance  and  extension.  This  has  been 
used  as  a  strong  argument  against  operating 
on  fistula  in  ano  if  the  lungs  have  been 
atTected.  The  temperature-course  in  these 
cases,  if  active  lung-changes  are  taking  place, 
is  remarkably  fitful,  showing  evening  exacer- 
bations of  io-2^  to  104°  F.  and  morning 
depressions  of  96°  to  97°  F. ;  and  night- 
sweats  are  usually  very  profuse.  Patients 
of  this  type  lose  and  gain  Hesh  with  great 
rapidity,  owing  probably  to  the  jiyrexia  and 
titlidness  of  tlie  api)etite. 

Scrofulous  phthisis  is  strongly  hereditary  ; 
it  prevails  chiefly  among  children  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  years,  as  shown  by  Pollock,  many 
of  these  presenting  the  well-known  strumous 
aspect,  the  clear  complexion,  enlarged  glands, 
chronic  intlannnation  of  tjie  eyelids,  or  dis- 
charging ears.     They  are  attacked  early  with 


[  hoemoptysis,  accompanied  by  cough  and 
wasting.  The  course  of  the  disease,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  relief  afforded  bN-  the 
various  discharges,  is  slow,  and  the  patient 
lives  on  for  a  considerable  period ;  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  development  of  the 
individual  is  slow  and  often  stunted.  Post- 
mortem examination  generally  shows  the 
ordinary  destructive  lung-changes  of  ad- 
vance<l  tubercular  phthisis,  with  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  various  glands — bron- 
chial, mesenteric,  cervical,  &c.  The  charac- 
teristics of  this  form  are  (1)  the  relation  of 
the  lung  symptoms  to  the  state  of  the  other 
organs  atfectcd  ;  (2)  the  tendency  to  excava- 
tion, and  to  cavity-contraction  ;  (3)  its  dis- 
tinctly constitutional  character ;  (4)  the  great 
extremes  of  the  temperature-chart ;  (5)  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  patient's  weight. 

7.  Hsemorrhagic  Phthisis. — This  name 
is  intended  to  designate,  not  phthisis  arising 
from  the  results  of  haemoptysis  {jjhthisiis  ab 
7i«mo^<oe— Niemeyer),but  a  form  recognised 
by  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Peacock,  Hughes 
Bennett,  and  the  writer,  in  which  large  and 
repeated  hamorrhage  is  the  principal  feature, 
associated  with  a  small  amount  of  detectable 
disease.  It  is  more  common  among  men 
than  women,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one; 
and  the  period  of  attack  is  later  than  in  the 
ordinary  forms, possibly  owing  to  the  element 
of  heredity  being  generally  absent.  The  patient 
may  have  had  signs  of  failing  health  before 
the  hiemoptysis,  but  often  he  is  apparently 
in  good  health  when  he  is  suddenly  attacked 
with  profuse  ha'moptysis,  the  blood  being 
florid,  the  haemorrhage  sometimes  lasting 
many  days,  and  alwaj-s  causing  a  reduction 
in  flesh  and  strength.  Cough  and  expectora- 
tion follow,  yet  examination  of  the  chest  only 
indicates  slight  signs,  and  sometimes  none  at 
all.  When  present  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  supra-  or  inter-scapular  regions,  or 
below  the  clavicle.  The  patient  improves, 
and  often  entirely  loses  his  cough  before  the 
recurrence  of  the  haemorrhage,  which  may 
not  take  place  for  days,  weeks,  months,  or 
even  j'ears.  If  the  attacks  recur  often,  the 
cough  becomes  persistent ;  the  expectoration, 
when  not  sanguinolent,  is  muco-pui'ulent ; 
wasting  and  night-sweats  appear ;  and  the 
physical  signs  now  show  unmistakable  con- 
solidation, which  goes  on  to  softening  and 
excavation.  In  most  cases  the  disease  does 
not  extend  beyond  consolidation,  and  large 
quantities  of  blood  are  expectorated  without 
fatal  results,  the  patients  recovering  in  the 
intervals,  and  sometimes  living  to  a  consider- 
able age.  Peacock  stated  that  in  most 
instances  some  more  or  less  exciting  cause 
of  a  depressing  character  is  to  be  detected, 
in  the  form  of  syphilis,  cold,  dysentery, 
bodilj'  strain,  exertion  of  voice ;  but  the 
observer  will  often  fail  to  find  one.  The 
exact  pathology  of  this  form  of  phtliisis  is 
uncertain,    because  few  of  the   patients   die 
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in  the  early  stage ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
haemorrhage  is  produced  by  the  erosion  of 
the  pulmonary  vessels  by  baeillar  invasion, 
masses  of  tubercle  bacilli  having  been  shown 
to  be  present  in  the  walls  of  both  arteries  and 
veins  by  Weigert,  Koch,  Mugge,  and  Percy 
Kidd ;  and  in  liEcmorrhagic  phthisis  it  is 
probable  that  the  larger  vessels  are  thus 
attacked.  Though  this  can  be  considered 
only  a  clinical  variety  of  pulmonary  phthisis, 
the  cases  are  genuine  instances  of  consump- 
tion, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  if  the 
patients  live  long  enough,  they  present  the 
same  phenomena  of  increasing  consolidation 
and  excavation  as  ordinary  phthisis. 

8.  Laryngeal  Phthisis. — See  Laeynx, 
Diseases  of. 

9.  Chronic  Tubercular  Phthisis. — 
This  constitutes  the  ordinary  type  as  sketched 
under  the  head  of  Symptoms.  In  the  necrop- 
sies of  this  form  are  to  be  found  all  the 
pathological  elements  of  plithisis,  namely, 
tubercle — miliary,  grey,  and  white,  caseous 
masses,  and  infiltration — grey  and  catarrhal, 
croupous  pneumonia,  fibroid  tissue,  and 
calcareous  deposits,  showing  that  no  abrupt 
pathological  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
drawn  between  the  different  varieties  of 
phthisis,  whatever  clinical  peculiarities  they 
maj'  present ;  and  that  the  appeai-ance  of 
miliary  tubercle  is  a  matter  of  mfection  of 
the  lymphatics,  in  which  tune  plays  an  ira- 
l)ortant  jiart. 

Diagnosis. — Phthisis  is  distinguished  from 
other  chest-affections  principally  by  the 
evidence  of  ))hysical  signs.  The  evidences  of 
consolidation  separate  it  at  once  from  bron- 
chitis ;  while  the  tendency  of  the  signs  to 
become  localised  in  the  apices  of  the  lungs, 
their  special  characters,  and  the  combination 
of  consum)itive  symptoms,  distinguish  it 
generally  though  not  invariably  from  pneu- 
monia. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  phthisis,  the  most 
difficult  to  diagnose  from  other  diseases  is 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  which  at  its  onset 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  acute  bronchitis, 
from  the  fine  rales  and  rhonchi  accompany- 
ing the  miliary  fornuition.  It  has  also  been 
confounded  \vith  enteric  fever,  from  the  higli 
pyrexia,  tlie  depression  of  the  patient,  and  the 
occasional  diarrhcea  accompanying  it ;  but  in 
both  cases  tlie  rapidly  advancing  symptoms, 
and  the  steadily  progressing  physical  signs, 
such  as  increased  and  scattered  crepitation, 
if  frequent  careful  examinations  be  made, 
ought  to  leave  us  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  case. 

The  diagnosis  between  scrofulous  pneu- 
monia (acute  phthisis)  and  croupous  pneu- 
monia is  not  easy  at  the  ushering  in  of  these 
complaints,  the  physical  signs  not  always 
suthcing  for  this  purpose.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  detection  of  tubercle  bacilli, 
and  later  of  lung-tissue  in  the  sputum,  and 
the  rapid  wasting,  make  matters  quite  certain. 


The  diagnosis  of  chronic  tubercular 
phthisis  from  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  some- 
times confused  with  it  on  account  of  the 
amenorrhoea  often  common  to  both,  is  made 
by  the  physical  signs  ;  by  the  different  kinds 
of  pallor  in  the  two  diseases  ;  and,  lastly,  in 
chlorosis,  by  the  absence  of  wasting.  The 
diagnosis  of  excavation  in  phthisis  from 
bronchiectasis  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  the 
position  of  the  cavernous  sounds  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
lesion.  Dilated  bronchi  are  found  in  the 
subclavicular  and  interscapular  regions,  and 
where  ulcei'ation  is  proceeding  in  bronchi- 
ectasis lung-tissue  may  be  detected  in  the 
sputum  ;  but  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli 
at  once  settles  the  question  in  lesions  of 
phthisis,  while  the  convulsive  character  of 
the  cough,  and  the  foetid  expectoration, 
abundant,  but  mixed  largely  with  air,  gener- 
ally enable  us  to  decide  in  favour  of  dilated 
bronchi. 

Duration  and  Prognosis. — Early  detec- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  improved  treatment, 
have  worked  a  great  revolution  in  our  ideas 
as  to  the  duratiun  of  phthisis. 

The  estimates  of  Laennec,  Louis,  Bayle, 
and  others  assigned  two  years  as  the  mean 
duration  of  life  in  phthisis  generally.  Pol- 
lock's statistics,  founded  on  between  3,000 
and  4,000  hospital  cases,  give  a  considerable 
extension  of  this,  inasumch  as  at  the  end  of 
two  years  and  a  half  the  majority  were  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  have  a  fair  expectation 
of  life. 

The  statistics  of  C.  J.  B.  Williams  and  the 
writer,  founded  on  1,000  cases  among  the 
upper  classes,  give  an  average  duration  in 
198  deaths  of  7  years  8'72  months  ;  and  in 
802  living  of  8  years  2  months.  The  fact  of 
these  patients  having  all  been  one  year  and 
upwards  under  observation  necessarily  ex- 
cludes some  of  the  acute  cases  ;  but  with  this 
limitation  these  figures,  strUiing  though  they 
be,  may  be  taken  as  a  correct  average  for  the 
duration  of  the  disease  among  the  upper 
classes  under  modern  treatment,  esjiecially 
as  72  per  cent,  of  the  living  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  pursue  their  usual  avocations, 
and  many  among  them  had  already  lived 
upwards  of  twenty  years  since  their  first 
attack.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is  found 
to  be  considerably  influenced  by  age  ;  for  it 
is  longer  in  proportion  as  the  age  of  attack 
is  later,  this  retarding  influence  being  more 
consiiicuous  among  males  than  females. 
Females  are  attacked  earlier,  and  the  disease 
in  them  runs  a  shorter  course  by  nearly  two 
years  than  among  males. 

Of  the  varieties  of  plithisis,  acute  tubercu- 
losis is  the  most  rapid  in  its  course,  gener- 
ally terminating  in  a  few  weeks,  or  occasion- 
ally in  a  few  days.  Scrofulous  jineumonia 
has  hardly  a  less  rapid  course,  though  it 
may  occasionally  be  retarded,  the  disease 
becoming  chronic,  and  the  patient  surviving 
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for  many  years.  Laryngeal  phthisis  has  a 
short  duration,  and  most  unfavourable  pro- 
gnosis. Catarrhal  plithisis  has  an  average 
duration  somewhat  below  the  average  of 
eight  j'ears  of  ordinary  phtliisis.  Fibroid 
phtliisis,  on  the  other  hand,  exceeds  the 
ordinary  dtiration  by  nearly  two  years. 
HiEmorrhagic  and  scrofulous  phthisis  are  both 
of  long  duration.  Tliese  calculations  are 
based  on  statistics  of  patients  of  the  upper 
classes  treated  according  to  the  best  medical 
and  hygienic  treatment  known ;  but  if  lios- 
pital  cases  are  reckoned,  the  average  duration 
of  phtliisis  generally,  and  of  its  various 
fonus,  nnist  be  hold  to  be  much  lower  than 
the  above  estimate. 

The  prognosis  in  phthisis  depends  chiefly 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  system  is  infected, 
and  especially  whether  or  not  other  organs 
are  the  seats  of  tubercle.  Cases  of  acute 
tuberculosis  resemble  closely  those  of  pysemia 
in  their  symptoms  and  fatal  course,  and  only 
differ  in  the  nature  of  the  pathological  pro- 
ducts. Similarly  single-cavity  cases,  where 
the  disease  is  strictly  limited,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  chronic  abscesses,  which  go 
on  discharging  for  long  periods,  without 
materially  curtailing  the  life  of  the  patient. 
The  future,  therefore,  of  the  patient  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  whether  the  disease  may 
be  considered  local  or  general,  though  of 
course  we  admit  in  both  instances  a  consti- 
tutional predisposition,  possibly  of  dilfcrcnt 
degrees  of  intensity.  Where  the  infection  is 
rapid  and  complete,  as  in  acute  tuberculosis 
and  most  instances  of  scrofulous  pneumonia, 
the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable.  Where, 
again,  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  lung,  and 
associated  with  similar  processes  in  the 
joints,  as  in  scrofulous  phthisis,  which  act  as 
diverticula  to  the  central  disease,  the  pro- 
gnosis becomes  far  more  hopeful,  and  the 
individual  may  last  on  for  many  years. 

The  prognosis  in  laryngeal  phthisis  is  most 
unfavourable,  in  conse(iucnco  of  these  cases 
being  always  associated  with  extensive  lung- 
tuberculosis  ;  while  in  h;Bmorrhagic  phthisis, 
.where  the  pulmonary  mischief  is  small  and 
limited  to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  it  is  favour- 
able, excepting  of  course  the  accident  of 
death  during  an  attack  of  hajmorrhage.  The 
most  favourable  prognosis  of  phthisis  must 
be  retained  for  cases  of  inllanimatory  origin, 
for  here  the  disease  often  remains  limited  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  and  the  patient 
may  live  on,  almost  unconscious  of  it,  to  the 
natural  term  of  life.  If,  however,  the 
fibroid  element  be  largely  produced,  a  new 
danger  arises  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
circulation  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
limgs,  which  may  be  followed  by  dilatation 
of  tiie  heart,  dropsy,  and  death. 

The  influence  of  hercditi/  on  prognosis  lies 
m  its  precipitating  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
and  not  in  its  curtailing  its  duration,  though, 
of  course,  an  individual  attacked  earlier  will 


die  at  an  earlier  age,  the  duration  of  the 
disease  being  the  same.  ]\raternal  inherit- 
ance is  worse  for  the  children  of  both  sexes 
than  paternal,  for  while  the  father  transmits 
with  the  disease  a  certain  degree  of  resisting 
power,  the  mother  transmits  with  the  disease 
the  lack  of  resisting  jiower  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  her  sex.  The  influence  of 
stage  must  be  duly  taken  into  account,  for 
statistics  show  a  far  more  favourable  prospect 
for  mere  consolidation  than  when  a  cavity  is 
formed,  and  this  is  obvious  fro:n  the  increase 
of  danger  arising  from  two  sources,  namely, 
from  purulent  infection  and  pulmonary 
aneurysms.  The  use  of  mountain  climates 
is  believed  to  have  improved  the  prognosis 
of  tubercular  consolidation,  and  to  have  in- 
creased the  percentage  of  recoveries  in  tliis 
stage. 

The  grounds  for  an  unfavourable  prognosis 
are :  (1)  rapid  extension  of  disease  or  of 
lung-excavation ;  (2)  persistent  afternoon 
pyrexia  ;  (3)  symptoms  of  great  irritability  of 
the  gastro  -  intestinal  tj'act,  red  tongue, 
diarrhoea,  pain  in  the  abdomen ;  (4)  great 
wasting  with,  or  without,  pjTexia,  combined 
with  a  good  appetite ;  (.5)  strong  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  showing  itself  in  several 
brothers  and  sisters  being  attacked  at  an 
early  age  ;  (6)  the  presence  of  albumen  in  tlie 
urine,  with  or  without  some  form  of  dropsy  ; 
(7)  marked  dyspnrea,  especially  if  not  war- 
ranted bv'  the  condition  of  the  lungs ;  (8) 
the  existence  of  considerable  excavation  in 
both  lungs  and  the  occurrence  of  pneumo- 
thorax. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  phthisis 
may  be  considered  under  four  heads:  (1) 
treatment  bij  inoculation;  (2)  medicinal; 
(3)  dietetic  and  hyqicnic  ;  and  (4)  climatic. 

1.  Inoculation. — In  1890  Koch  introduced 
the  treatment  of  phthisis  by  hypodermic  in- 
jection of  tuberculin,  a  glycerine  extract  of 
a  pure  cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli,  in 
which  the  parasites  had  been  killed ;  and 
maintained  that  early-st.age  cases  could  be 
cured  after  four  to  six  weeks  of  this  treat- 
ment. Subsequent  experience  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  did  not  confirm  this  st:iteiuent, 
but  demonstrated  that,  while  tuberculin  had 
a  strong  athnity  for  tuberculous  lesions  in 
various  organs  of  the  body  and  gave  rise 
to  cliaracteristic  constitutional  reactions,  it 
caused  breaking  down  of  the  tubercular 
masses,  and  of  the  hmg-tissue  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood,  fresh  eruption 
of  tubercle,  and  extension  of  old  cavities, 
the  sputum  containing  an  increased  num- 
ber of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  a  considerabl(> 
amount  of  lung-tissne.  Vircliow  found  in 
the  necropsies  of  patients  treated  by  this 
method  various  kinds  of  jmeumonia,  includ- 
ing what  he  termed  'injection  catarrhal 
pneumonia,'  and  in  one  case  tubercular 
meningitis,  which  he  attributed  to  this 
treatment.     Klebs  extracted  from  tuberculin 
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an  albumose  called  tubercnlocidin,  by  treating 
it  with  platinum  chloride,  and  certain  alka- 
loids, and  attributed  to  it  the  power  of 
arresting  tubercle  ;  and  these  and  other  modi- 
fications of  tuberculin  have  been  tried  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  without  any  suc- 
cess. 

2.  Medicine. — The  medicinal  treatment 
must  be  directed  to  fowc  objects  :  firstly, 
antiphthisical,  to  raise  the  standard  of  nutri- 
tion and  to  fortify  the  individual  against  the 
bacillMr  invasion;  secondly,  antiseptic  or 
bacillicide,  to  promote  the  destruction  and 
elimination  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis ; 
thirdly,  to  reduce  and  allay  the  local  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  which  accomjiany 
and  considerably  complicate  the  tubercular 
changes ;  and,  fourthly,  to  relieve  the  various 
urgent  symptoms.  The  first  object  is  carried 
out  by  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  arsenic, 
the  mineral  acids,  and,  above  all,  cod-liver 
oil,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most 
effective  agent  of  all  in  improving  nutrition 
and  rendering  the  individual  less  liable  to 
bacillar  attack.  Some  precautions  are,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  ensure  its  being  tolerated 
for  long  periods.  The  pale  oil  should  be 
jireferred,  and  ordered  in  doses  of  from  5.i  fo 
5ss  shortly  before  or  after  meals.  The  best 
vehicles  for  it  are  the  vegetable  bitters — 
such  as  gentian,  calumba,  quassia,  nux 
vomica  and  strychnine,  hoj),  camomile,  and 
cascarilla — combined  with  an  acid  or  alkali, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  rendered  more  palatable  by 
the  addition  of  tinctm'e  or  infusion  of  orange 
peel,  or  syiiip  of  ginger.  Various  other 
veliicles  are  used,  such  as  milk,  salt  and 
water,  lemon-juice,  orange  wine,  and  sherry  ; 
while  many  patients,  especially  children,  take 
it  best  in  an  emulsion,  comjiosed  of  cod-liver 
oil,  a  few  drops  of  liquor  potassae  or  liquor 
ammoniae,  with  an  essential  oil,  like  that 
of  cloves  or  cinnamon,  to  cover  the  taste. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  cod-liver  oil 
is  well  borne,  if  exhibited  with  discretion. 
Other  oils  are  of  iise,  but  few  equal  the  cod- 
liver  oil  in  efficacy,  on  account  of  its  great 
penetrative  power,  and  of  its  forming  with 
the  biliary  and  pancreatic  juices  a  com- 
pound easily  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  Malt 
extract  and  similar  preparations,  though  of 
greatly  inferior  nutritive  power  to  cod-liver 
oil,  often  cause  increase  of  weight,  chiefly 
by  assisting  the  patient  to  digest  more  starch, 
anil  are  often  with  advantage  combined  with 
cod-liver  oil,  forming  a  palatable  compound  ; 
but  the  stimulating  quality  of  the  malt  some- 
times causes  increase  of  the  patient's  cough, 
and  does  not  augment  appetite.  Of  greatly 
inferior  utility  to  the  oil  are  the  preparations 
of  phosphorus  and  sulphur. 

In  France  the  sulphur  springs  of  Eaux- 
Bonnes,  Canterets.  liagneres-de-Lxichon,  and 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre  are  largely  frequented 
by  consumj>tives,  the  ground  of  this  treat- 


ment being  that  the  results  of  Claude 
Bernard's  experiments  show  that  sulphur 
when  absorbed  is  excreted  througli  the  respi- 
ratory mucous  membrane.  Peter  considers 
that  any  benefit  that  may  accrue  is  owing  to 
the  influence  of  sulphurous  acid  on  the 
catarrhal  conditions.  Arsenic  appears  to 
exercise  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  those 
consumptives  who  can  digest  it,  and  often 
under  its  influence  fever  and  night-sweats 
disappear,  and  weight  is  gained ;  and  the 
arsenical  waters  of  Mont  Dore,  La  Bourboule, 
and  Eoyat  are  much  frequented  by  con- 
sumptives. 

The  second  object  of  treatment  is  anti- 
septic. The  admixture  of  antiseptics  with 
tubercle  and  tuberculous  sputum  has  ren- 
dered the  inoculation  of  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  with  them  harmless,  namely,  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  iodide  of  mercury,  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  iodine,  carbolic  (2  to  3  per 
cent.)  and  boric  acid,  helenine,  ereasote, 
phenyl-acetic  and  plienyl-propionic  acids, 
and  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium.  Some  were 
actually  mixed  with  tubercle,  and  then  in- 
jected; others  were  injected  afterwards, 
separately  from  the  virus.  All,  when  used  in 
sufScient  strength,  were  successful  in  check- 
ing the  evolution  of  tlie  disease  in  animals, 
and  have  been  used  in  consequence  in 
phthisis ;  but  only  with  very  moderate  suc- 
cess. Moist  heat  is,  however,  tlie  most 
powerful  bacillicide  ;  tubercular  sputum  can 
be  rendered  innocuous  by  exposure  to  a 
boiling  temperature.  The  application  of 
antiseptics  has  been  made  — (1)  through  the 
air-passages  by  sprays,  inhalations,  and 
'  antiseptic  respirators  ' ;  (2)  by  hypodermic 
injection ;  (3)  by  injection  per  rectum  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
(Bergeon)  ;  (4)  through  the  stomach  as 
medicines ;  and  (.5)  by  intra-pulmonary 
injections  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax  into 
tubercular  cavities.  It  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  any  of  these  forms  of  antiseptic  treat- 
ment have  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
bacillus  or  in  counteracting  the  effect  of  the 
ptomaines  which  it  is  sujjposed  to  propagate ; 
and  far  better  results  have  been  obtained  by 
constitutional  measures  which  render  the 
individual  less  vulnerable  to  bacillar  attack. 

The  third  object  of  treatment,  the  reduc- 
tion of  local  inflammation,  is  best  accom- 
plished by  mild  antiphlogistic  means,  such 
as  salines,  with  or  without  antimony ;  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  chest-wall  by 
blisters,  iodine,  or  vesicating  liniments, 
mustard,  or  the  milder  but  still  effectual 
application  of  linseed-meal  poultices.  Steady 
continuance  with  these  will  often  render 
sedatives  for  the  cough  unnecessary.  The 
pyrexia  in  many  cases  does  not  require 
special  treatment,  but  will  subside  under  the 
general  measures  directed  towards  the  re- 
duction of  local  inflammation.  Where  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  the  excessive  temperature, 
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risins  to  103"  to  10,")''  F.,  torments  and  wastes 
the  patient,  plienazone  {gr.  x.-xv.  every  four 
hours)  durinf,'  the  pyrexia,  aeetanilid  and 
phenacetin  (gr.  v.  twice  a  day),  sahcin  (gr.  v. 
to  X.  every  four  hours),  or  tincture  of  aconite 
(III  V.)  with  digitalis,  will  cause  temporary 
lowering  of  the  body  heat,  with  free  per- 
spiration. 

Tlie  fourth  object,  namely,  the  palliative 
treatment,  includes  tliat  of  the  various 
urgent  symptoms. 

The  coKtjIi,  when  not  reduced  by  the 
counter-irritation,  may  be  to  a  certain  extent 
allayed  by  a  combination  of  sedatives,  snch 
as  oi)iinn  and  its  alkaloids,  coninm.  henbane, 
diluted  liydrocyanic  acid,  American  cherry, 
with  mild  expectorants,  of  which  cliloric 
ether,  lemon  juice,  and  squill  are  examples. 
Where  the  cough  is  frequent  and  the  expec- 
toration difticnlt,  and  there  is  proof  of  active 
disease,  ttibercidar  or  pneumonic,  proceeding 
in  the  lungs,  an  eft'ervescing  saline,  containing 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  with  small  doses 
of  opium  and  antinionial  wine,  taken  two  or 
three  times  at  night,  will  greatly  relieve  the 
symptoms,  the  rule  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
sumption being  to  restrict  the  sedatives,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  night,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  appetite  and  digestion. 
The  preparations  of  tar,  in  the  form  of  cap- 
sule. i)ill,  or  solution,  are  usefid  in  reducing 
profuse  expectoratit)n.  The  inhalations  of 
iodine,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  car- 
bolic acid,  creasote,  larch,  and  turpentine 
are  uscfid  if  expectoration  is  offensive  or 
requires  stimulating ;  or,  again,  those  of 
chloroform,  conium  and  hop,  when  the  cough 
is  convulsive  and  dry. 

The  pains  in  the  chest  may  be  alleviated 
by  blistering,  painting  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  stimulating  liniments,  such  as  tur- 
pentine and  ammonia;  or  else  on  Dr. 
I'rederick  Koberts's  plan,  by  securing  the  iin- 
inobilitj'  of  the  side  by  strapping. 

Night-siueats,  when  profuse,  may  be 
reduced  by  oxide  of  zinc  (gr.  ij.  to  iv.),  by 
gallic  or  sulphuric  acids,  by  sulphate  of  iron, 
by  arseniate  of  iron  (gr.  ^  to  J^l,  or  most 
etl'ectually  of  all  by  the  preparations  of  bella- 
donna, in  the  form  of  the  extract  (gr.  \  to 
gr.  1),  or  as  the  solution  of  sulphate  of 
atropine  (H\j.  to  ij.),  or  used  hypodermically  ; 
but  these  oiten  cause  dryness  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  Dover's  powder  in  10  gr.  doses 
is  useful,  but  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  (gr.  j^,), 
and  picrotoxine  (gr.  jVi  ^^  form  of  a  pill),  are 
more  effectual. 

Diarrhaa,  where  due  to  bilious  derange- 
ment and  an  acid  state  of  the  primse  \\x,  is 
best  treated  by  mercurial  aperients,  combined 
with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  lime  water. 
Where  it  partakes  of  the  natm-e  of  a  flux, 
accompanied  by  a  pale  tongue  and  great  de- 
bility, it  may  be  checked  by  astringents,  such 
as  hiematox3-lum.  catechu,  kfameria,  bael,  and 
carbonate  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  When 
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ulceration  of  the  intestine  is  present,  it  is 
generally  but  not  always  characterised  by  a 
red,  irritable  tongue,  pain  and  tenderness  of 
the  abdomen,  and  persistency  of  the  diar- 
rhoea. Here,  as  in  other  forms  of  ulceration, 
opium  and  its  alkaloids  answer  best,  and 
may  be  given  internally  with  sulphate  of 
copper  (gr.  \  to  i)  every  three  or  four  hours. 
When  the  stomach  is  too  irritable  to  tolerate 
medicine  by  the  mouth,  opium  or  morphine 
su])positories  are  useful,  but  still  better  are 
opiate  eneniata,  which,  acting  more  directly 
on  the  ulcers,  check  the  pain  and  diarrluva, 
and  often  afford  considerable  relief.  The 
amount  of  injection  to  be  used  at  a  time 
must  be  regidated  by  the  probable  extent  of 
ulceration  ;  and  as  a  vehicle,  in  cases  of  irri- 
tability, linseed  tea  will  be  found  most 
serviceable.  In  very  obstinate  cases  tannic 
acid  (four  to  five  grains)  and  acetate  of  lead 
(three  to  four  grains)  may  be  added  to  the 
injection.  The  opposite  state  of  bowels, 
namely,  constipation,  is  very  common  in  the 
early  stages  of  j)hthisis,  and  is  best  corrected 
by  changes  in  diet,  such  as  the  use  of  brown 
bread  and  oatmeal,  cooked  and  fresh  fruit, 
regular  exercise,  and,  if  these  prove  insuffi- 
cient, a  mild  aloetic  or  rhubarb  pill,  or  the 
use  of  some  mineral  water,  as  Friedrichshall, 
Pullna,  Carlsbad,  ^sculap,  Kubiuat,  Hunyadi 
J;\nos,  and  others. 

The  di/spntxa  of  advanced  cases  generally 
arises  from  ditHculty  of  expectoration  and 
the  greatly  curtailed  respiratory  power,  and 
may  be  r.elieved  by  spirit  of  ether,  carbonate 
of  ammonium,  and  other  diffusible  stimu- 
lants, or  by  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  or  of 
iodide  of  ethyl  (capsules  M\  iij.  to  v.  for  in- 
haling). The  pain  arising  from  perforaticMi 
in  ])neumothorax  is  best  treated  by  diffusible 
stimulants,  and  strapping  the  side  to  limit 
the  movements  of  respiration ;  and  if  much 
liquid  effusion  or  accumulation  of  air  takes 
place,  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  tap  the 
chest ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  state  of  the  patient 
does  not  allow  of  very  active  measures. 

Bed-sores  should  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a  water-bed,  and  the  skin  of  the  dependent 
parts  can  be  fortified  by  a  lotion  of  spirit 
and  water  (1  part  in  4).  If  a  bed-sore  has 
formed,  it  is  best  to  protect  it  from  friction  by 
the  use  of  circular  air  or  down  cushions,  or 
thick  felt  plaster,  and  the  raw  surface  can 
be  painted  with  collodion,  or  be  regularly 
dressed. 

3.  Diet. — The  great  object  being  to  intro- 
duce as  large  a  quantity  of  nutritious  food  as 
can  be  digested,  abundance  of  meat,  plainly 
cooked,  with  fresh  vegetables,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  bread  and  st.irchy  food,  should  be 
given.  Fatty  material,  if  it  can  be  digested, 
should  be  largely  represented  in  the  dietary, 
and  many  physicians  advise  large  quantities 
of  cream,  butter,  and  suet;  but,  considering 
the  large  amount  of  fatty  matter  included  in 
cod-liver  oil.  which  is  a  severe  test  at  first  to 
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the  dif^estive  powers,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
increase  the  amount  of  fat  until  the  oil  is 
well  tolerated.  Milk,  if  it  agrees  (1  to  Ih 
pint  a  daj'),  alone  or  with  lime  water,  is  a 
staple  food  for  the  consumptive  ;  and  when 
cow's  milk  disagrees,  ass's  or  goat's — the 
unpleasant  flavour  of  the  latter  disguised  by 
orange-flower  water  —  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage.  Koumiss  and  Kefir,  prepared 
from  fermented  mare's  or  cow's  milk,  are 
frequently  used  in  Germany  and  Russia,  but 
they  have  not  become  popular  in  this  coun- 
try. The  digestive  powers  being,  as  a  rule, 
weakened,  much  good  may  be  done  by 
the  addition  of  animal  ferments,  such  as 
liquor  pepticus  and  liquor  pancreaticus. 
to  the  food,  which,  becoming  peptonised, 
is  much  more  easily  assimilated  (see  Pep- 
tonised Food).  In  the  early  stages  stimu- 
lants are  not  largel}'  required,  as  they 
increase  the  cough  and  lung-irritation  ;  but 
when  the  strength  fails,  and  the  powers  of 
digestion  are  weak,  they  may  be  given  fre- 
([uently  in  the  form  of  brandy  or  whisky, 
and  advantageously  combined  with  liquid 
nourishment,  such  as  eggs,  soups,  various 
meat-essences  and  panadas,  arrowroot,  and 
jelly.  When  wine  is  required,  in  chronic 
cases,  it  will  be  found  that  claret,  hock, 
sauterne,  and  chablis  tend  to  irritate  the 
cough  less  than  the  stronger  wines.  Cham- 
l)agne  should  be  given  where  the  prostration 
is  great,  and  it  often  is  useful  in  aiding 
expectoration.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  phthisis 
where  the  dysphagia  is  urgent,  it  is  often 
.advisable  to  feed  the  patient  by  nutritive 
enemata  or  suppositories. 

Hi/gicne.  —  The  consumptive  patient 
should  inhabit  a  well-ventilated,  well-drained 
house,  l)uilt  on  a  dry  soil,  sand  or  gravel, 
sheltered  from  cold  winds  and  well  exposed 
to  the  soutli,  not  hemmed  in  by  trees,  the 
most  suitable  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
house  being  of  the  conifers;  order.  The  bed- 
room should  be  lofty,  provided  with  a  fire- 
place for  warmth  and  outlet  ventilation  ;  and  ■ 
unless  the  cubic  space  be  abimdant,  1,500  to 
2,000  cubic  feet  per  head,  inlets  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  air,  in  the  form  of  Chowne's  ' 
tubes,  should  supplement  the  ordinary  in- 
draught of  the  door  and  window.  Both 
bedroom  and  sitting-room  should  be  exposed 
to  the  sun's  raj's,  for  the  vivifying  influ- 
ence of  which  there  is  no  substitute ;  and  it 
is  well  to  secure  for  the  patient  himself  their 
benefit  as  long  and  as  often  as  possible. 
Even  pyrexial  cases  are  the  better  for  being 
exposed  (as  is  the  custom  in  German  hos-  j 
pitals)  on  couches  in  open  balconies  ad-  ' 
joining  the  wards  during  the  best  hours  of 
the  day,  and  thus  enjoying  the  full  influence 
of  sunshine  and  fresh  air.  The  sputum  should 
be  received  into  a  vessel  containing  a  disin- 
fectant, to  be  freqtiently  emptied,  or  it  may  be 
burnt,  as  is  done  at  the  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Brompton.       i 


Clothing  and  Exercise. —  The  under- 
clothing should  be  woollen,  either  flannel  or 
lambswool,  or  perhaps  in  summer  merino 
may  be  allowed,  the  object  being  to  secure 
a  good  non-conductor  of  changes  of  the 
temperature  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
absorb  cutaneous  moisture.  The  rest  of  the 
clothes  must  be  adapted  to  the  season,  the 
invalids,  male  or  female,  always  bearing  in 
mind  their  greater  liability  to  catarrh  tiian 
ordinary  persons,  and  using  wraps  freely, 
I  more  especially  when  driving.  The  wearing 
of  respirators,  though  undoubtedly  a  protec- 
tion against  cold,  is  not  always  desirable,  as, 
unless  the  wire  meshes  are  widely  separated, 
they  considerably  impede  free  respiration, 
and  form  a  kind  of  muzzle.  A  woollen  scarf 
J  jmssed  over  the  mouth  and  nose,  in  the  fashion 
of  omnibus  drivers,  or  for  ladies  a  good 
Shetland  veil  or  '  fleecy  cloud,'  answers  the 
same  purpose  without  obstructing  respiration. 
Exercii-e  must  depend  on  the  stage  of 
the  disease  and  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
\  In  the  first  stage,  especially  when  the 
disease  is  limited  to  one  lung,  and  no 
fever  or  haemorrhage  is  present,  active  exer- 
cise in  the  form  of  walking  is  advisable. 
Under  careful  superintendence,  certain  gym- 
nastic exercises  may  be  of  benefit,  which,  by 
raising  the  arms,  lift  the  upper  ribs,  and 
increase  the  size  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
especially  in  the  upper  regions,  and  thus 
necessitate  a  larger  inspiration  of  air  ;  and  in 
time  this  leads  to  further  development,  and 
even  to  hypertrophy  of  the  healthy  lung. 
Emphysema  may  be  produced  in  the  diseased 
lung  by  this  means,  which  is  useful  in  limit- 
ing any  further  advance  of  infective  tuber- 
cular disease. 

Riding  is  excellent  for  a  large  number  of 
patients,  being  intermediate  between  the 
active  and  passive  varieties  of  exercise. 
Where  the  disease  is  more  extensive  and 
advanced,  only  the  passive  forms  of  driving 
and  sailing  are  possible. 

4.  Climate. — The  main  point  to  be  held  in 
view  is  to  give  the  consumptive  a  climate  in 
which  he  can  breathe  freely,  take  abundant 
outdoor  exercise,  and  experience  that  amount 
of  stimulating  influence  which,  while  it 
improves  his  appetite  and  powers  of  digestion, 
does  not  irritate  the  mucous  membrane  ol 
the  lungs  or  increase  the  cough.  The  selec- 
tion is  generally  difficult,  and  not  only  de- 
pends on  the  class  of  cases,  but  must  be 
sometimes  modified  by  individual  peculiari- 
ties. See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 
The  writer's  statistics,  founded  on  251 
consumptives,  who  passed  one  or  more 
winters  in  warm  climates  out  of  England, 
assign  the  most  favourable  results  to  sea- 
voyages,  and  the  next  to  Egypt  and  other 
dry  climates.  The  Mediterranean  basin, 
including  Riviera,  Malaga,  Algiers,  and  the 
islands  of  this  sea,  follows  next  in  point 
of    success ;    while     the    moist     temperate 
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rlimatos  of  Pan  iiiiil  Rome  Rive  far  less  good 
results,  find  Madeirii  only  sHjjhtly  surpasses 
these.  The  same  statistics  show  the  foreij;n 
health-stations  to  be  on  the  whole  more  suc- 
cessful in  prolonj^in^  life  than  tlie  English 
ones  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  most 
advanced  cases  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  latter, 
on  account  of  the  ditliculty  of  travelling ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  advantage 
enjoyed  by  the  home  stations  is  the  snperiority 
of  the  food,  wliich  may  m  some  degree  com- 
]ieusate  for  the  smaller  number  of  days  in 
which  exercise  can  be  taken,  and  the  greater 
vicissitudes  of  weather.  Of  the  British 
Channel  health-resorts  the  more  easterly, 
such  as  Hastings,  Vcntnor,  and  Bourne- 
mouth, have  afforded  more  favourable 
results  than  Torquay  and  Penzance.  It  is 
impossible  in  a  few  sentences  to  lay  down 
rules  for  climate-selection,  but  a  few  general 
outlines  may  be  given  of  the  suitability  of 
different  groups  of  agencies. 

The  British  south-coast  stations  are  bene- 
ficial in  scrofulous  phthisis,  and  in  many 
cases  where  the  appetite  is  poor,  and  ten- 
dency to  catarrh  not  the  prevailing  feature. 
They  are  beneficial  too  in  cases  of  chronic 
limited  cavity.  In  the  catarrhal  form  of 
phthisis  the  Canary  Islands,  ^Madeira,  and 
the  West  India  Islands,  especially  the  Blue 
Hills  of  Jamaica,  are  advantageous;  the 
combination  of  warmth  with  saline  influ- 
ence, and  the  absence  of  stimulating  qualities, 
seeming  to  answer  best. 

Dry  stimulating  marine  climates,  such 
as  the  Riviera  and  Malaga,  are  recommended 
in  phthisis  suj^ervening  on  inflammatory 
attacks,  and  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable 
to  combine  stimulating  influence  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  warmth,  and  decided 
dryness  of  atmosphere.  Where  greater 
wannth  with  a  little  more  moisture  is 
required,  Algiers,  and  the  islands  of  Corsica, 
Sicily,  and  Corfu  will  suit  better.  As  better 
examples  of  M'arm  dry  climates  may  be 
instanced  those  of  the  Pacific — of  Sierra 
Madre,  Coronado  Beach,  Santa  Monica,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Where  the  stimulating  infltience  is  undesir- 
able, as  in  patients  of  excitable  temperament, 
or  irritable  gastric  mucous  membrane,  the 
very  dry  inland  climates,  like  those  of 
Eg_\i)t  or  South  Africa,  are  preferred. 

Sea-vnyagcs  to  South  America,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  round  the  Capo,  or  the 
shorter  one  to  the  Cape  itself,  are  indicated 
in  cases  of  hsemorrhagic  phthisis,  of  scrofu- 
lous phthisis  especially  with  fistula  in  aiio. 
of  phthisis  with  emphysema,  in  cases  of 
limited  first  or  third  stage,  where  the 
strength  is  unequal  to  much  exercise,  and 
where  the  patients  have  suffered  from  over- 
work or  close  confinement  in  crowded  cities. 
See  Sea-voyages. 

Hi^h  altitudes. — The  considerable  mass 
of  testimonv    in    favoiu-    of    this    form    of 


climatic  treatment  for  consumption,  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  North  and  South 
America,  has  rendered  it  the  most  popu- 
lar one  of  the  day.  The  writer's  statis- 
tics of  'Ml  consumi)tives  treated  in  Davos, 
St.  Moritz.  Colorado,  and  the  South  African 
highlands  sliow  that  in  unilateral  tubercular 
consolidation  more  or  less  extensive  imi)rove- 
ment  occurred  in  97i  per  cent.,  and  complete 
arrest  of  the  disease  in  66,  per  cent.,  and 
that  even  in  bilateral  cases  tlie  percentage  of 
arrest  was  40.  The  results  in  cavity  cases 
were  not  so  favourable,  about  54  per  cent, 
improving  and  3.5  per  cent,  becommg 
worse.  These  results  are  the  most  favour- 
able, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  part  were  achieved  in  incipient  and 
limited  cases  after  residences  varying  from 
months  to  years. 

At  present  the  Andes,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Alps,  and  even  the  South 
African  highlands,  are  frequented  by  con- 
sumptives ;  but  the  conditions  of  temperature 
and  altitude  manifestly  vary  greatly,  and 
while  the  climates  of  Quito  and  Santa  F^  di 
Bogota  resemble  in  temperature  that  of 
Malaga,  the  winter  extremes  of  Davos  and 
St.  Moritz  in  the  Alps  are  more  nearly  akin 
to  those  of  Canada.  The  Colorado  climate 
is  a  very  sunny  mountain  climate,  with 
considerable  extremes,  but  drier  than  the 
Swiss.  In  all  tliese  places,  however,  there 
exists  a  distinctly  specific  influence  aj)art 
from  that  of  heat  and  moisture,  in  the 
form  of  diminished  barometric  pressure, 
producing  rarefaction  and  diathermancy  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  shown  in  the 
patients  residing  at  high  altitudes.  The 
chest  becomes  expanded,  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  healthy  lung-tissue  takes  place,  ac- 
companied by  vesicidar  einphysema  around 
the  lesions.  Patients  with  tubercular  con- 
solidation of  one  or  both  lungs,  provided 
the  lesions  admit  of  sufficient  lung  surface 
for  proper  aeration,  the  powers  of  the  circu- 
lation be  sufficiently  good  to  allow  of  exercise, 
and  there  be  no  pyrexia,  are  the  proper  cases 
for  this  form  of  climate,  and  in  many  of  such 
complete  arrest  of  the  disease  may  perhaps 
be  predicted.  These  high  altitudes  are  also 
suited  for  hiemorrhagic  phthisis  or  phthisis 
of  distinctly  hereditary  origin,  provided  it  be 
not  too  advanced ;  and  they  are  contra- 
indicated  in  (1)  old  patients,  (2)  catarrhal 
and  laryngeal  phthisis,  (3)  phthisis  with  albu- 
minuria, (4)  phthisis  with  double  cavities, 
and  wherever  the  extent  of  the  disease  or 
the  condition  of  the  lung  places  the  patient 
m  the  category  of  '  advanced  cases.' 

C.  Theodore  Williams. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION.— Intro- 

DICTION. —  rin/.-.iriil  cihiratiou  concerns  itself 
with  the  fullest  development  of  the  body,  just 
as  education,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  term, 
has  for  its  object  the  fullest  development  of 
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the  manifold  qualities  of  the  mind.  A  child 
of  normal  faculties  brought  uj^  in  the  midst 
of  a  civilised  people,  and  deprived  of  sys- 
tematic teaching  of  any  kind,  would,  when 
manhood  was  I'eached,  exhibit  a  degree  of 
intellectual  development  which  might  sur- 
l)rise  those  who  can  conceive  no  mental 
worth  unless  it  be  the  product  of  the  peda- 
gogue. An  individual  tlius  left  to  himself 
would  learn  much  from  observation,  expe- 
rience, and  example,  but  the  methods  of  his 
mind  would  be  clumsy  and  imperfect,  and 
he  would  lack  those  arts  whereby  knowledge 
can  be  economically  and  systematically 
acquired  and  conveniently'  employed.  Ho 
would,  in  fact,  remain  imperfectly  developed, 
and  would  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  best  of  his  faculties. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  physical 
development  of  the  body,  if  it  still  be 
assumed  that  the  individual  is  born  among 
a  civilised  people.  To  simply  leave  a  child 
to  his  own  devices  when  he  is  not  engaged 
in  school  work,  is  not  to  provide  him  with 
a  sound  or  even  an  efficient  education  of 
the  body.  It  uust  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  modern  child  has  departed  very  far  from 
the  primitive  savage,  and  that  his  environ- 
ment, the  claims  upon  his  energies  and  the 
trammels  of  civilisation,  no  longer  render  it 
possible  to  leave  the  perfecting  of  his  body 
solely  to  'nature.'  It  cannot  even  be  said 
that  tlie  physical  development  of  the  higher 
race  of  savage,  when  mythological  matter  is 
excepted,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Physical  education,  therefore,  to  be  of  the 
highest  service,  must  be  precise  and  system- 
atic, must  be  graduated  and  progressive,  and 
must  be  adapted  to  the  personality  of  the 
individual.  It  must  be  conducted,  indeed, 
upon  precisely  the  same  lines  as  is  the  better 
formulated  education  of  the  mind. 

Physical  education  involves  exercise  and 
movement.  Save  by  exercise,  there  is  no 
means  of  developing  any  portion  of  the 
organism,  even  provided  that  the  supply  of 
food  and  of  air  be  sufficient.  Exercise  means 
growth,  functional  vigour,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  organic  life. 
Undue  rest  is  followed  hy  feebleness  and 
decay.     Absolute  rest  is  found  only  in  death. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  present  article  that 
exercise  is  confined  within  proper  limits.  The 
siibject  of  the  abuse  of  physical  exercise  is 
dealt  with  in  anotiier  article.    See  Exercise. 

1.  The  effect  of  Exercise  upon  the 
Body. — Exercise  increases  the  size  of  a 
muscle,  the  stoutness  of  its  tendon,  and  the 
power  it  can  command.  The  stronger  the 
muscles,  the  finer  and  denser  are  the  apo- 
neuroses M'ith  which  they  are  connected, 
and  the  firmer  are  the  fasciae  which  hold 
them  in  position.  Muscles  act  upon  articu- 
lations. The  duly  exercised  joint  has  a 
good  covering  of  cartilage,  powerful  liga- 
ments, and  well-developed  bony  parts.   Exer- 


cise, moreover,  influences  the  size  of  the 
bones  upon  which  the  muscles  act,  renders 
them  stronger  and  denser,  and  emphasises 
their  anatomical  details. 

Exercise  induces  a  more  vigorous  respir- 
ation, and  under  increased  breathing  efforts 
the  lung-capacity  and  the  size  of  the  thorax 
are  augmented.  It  accelerates  also  the 
blood-circulation,  and  the  effect  of  an  in- 
creased blood-supply  iipon  the  size  and 
condition  of  the  tissues  concerned  is  well 
known. 

The  secret  of  the  size  and  proportions  of 
the  future  man  lies  buried  in  the  ovum  from 
which  the  individual  is  developed.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  there  are  two  propor- 
tions possible  in  every  human  body :  first, 
that  which  is  congenital,  inherited,  and  pre- 
determined ;  and.  secondly',  such  an  increase 
or  modification  of  these  proportions  as  may 
be  effected  by  proper  exercise. 

The  child  of  short  and  stunted  parents 
will  probably  also  be  short  and  stiinted,  and 
remain  so  in  spite  of  an  elaborate  physical 
training. 

A  young  child  is  a  very  plastic  object,  but 
it  cannot  quite  be  moulded  as  potter's  clay ; 
and  ther^  are  many  cases  of  congenital 
narrowness  of  chest  and  lack  of  symmetry 
in  limbs  which  no  system  of  physical 
education  can  remove. 

The  effects  of  systematised  exercise  upon 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  body 
have  been  demonstrated  by  many  observers, 
and  have  been  expressed  in  the  form  of 
actual  measurements  by  Maclaren  and  others. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Anthropometric  Com- 
mittee, the  measurements  of  eighty-nine 
professional  and  amateur  athletes  are  given, 
with  the  following  results:  'Their  average 
stature  exceeds  that  of  the  general  popula- 
tion from  which  they  are  drawn  by  0'C8  inch, 
while  their  average  weight  falls  short  of  that 
standard  by  14'5  lb.  'Vhe  ratio  of  weight  to 
stature  is  '2' 100  lb.  in  the  athlete,  2-323  lb. 
in  the  general  population,  for  each  inch  of 
stature. 

In  noting  the  effects  of  physical  exercises 
by  means  of  measurement,  the  most  con- 
spicuous attention  is  drawn  to  the  increase 
in  height  and  in  the  cii*cumference  of  the 
chest.  In  young  subjects  there  is  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  the  belief  that 
systematised  exercise  may  actually  increase 
height.  In  cases  in  which  the  training  has 
been  commenced  after  the  growth  of  the 
body  has  ceased,  any  increase  in  stature  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  straightening  of  the  spine 
and  an  improved  carriage. 

In  considering  the  general  question  of 
increase  in  chest-girth,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  ascribe  this  improvement — as  some 
are  apt  to  do — entirely  to  an  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  This  is 
probably  in  all  cases  of  much  less  effect 
than  muscular  development.     In  measuring 
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the  chest,  the  tape  passes  over  tliose  very  j 
iiiuscles  which    are  prone  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous development  iu  those  vvlio  iiractise 
gymnastic  exorcises,  for   example,  the   pec-  ; 
torals  anil  the    groat   muscles  passinj:;  from  j 
the  trunk  to  the  upper  limh.     The  efl'oct  of  , 
proper  exorcise  in  augmenting;  the  respira- 
tory capacity  to  a  certain  degree  is,  however,  : 
undoubted.  i 

A  physical  training  does  something  more  j 
than  merely  increase  the  size  of  the  limbs,  | 
and  add  to  the  stature.     It  tends  to  render 
all  parts  of  tiie  body  symmetrical,  and  more 
jiorfoetly  proportioned.     Of  all  animals,  man 
is  the  most  subject  to  variations  in  proportion 
and  symmetry.     Not  only  do  children  often 
grow  in   a  titful  and  irregular  manner,  but 
they  may  exhibit  unequal  developments,  one 
side  appearing  to  be  larger  than  the  other. 
Such    deviations,    which    are    distinct    from  i 
actual  deformities,  a  well-directed  system  of 
training  will  usually  correct. 

There  must  needs  be  a  limit  to  the  growth 
of  nuisclcs,  and  those  exercised  to  too  great 
a  degree  will,  after  attaining  a  certain  size, 
commence  to  waste. 

Moreover,  from  exercise  there  result  an 
increase  in  the  contractile  force  of  the  muscles, 
and  an  improvement  in  the  speedy  and  com- 
plete contraction  of  their  libres.  The  muscles 
of  an  athlete  when  in  training  contract  with 
extraordinary  force  under  the  electric  cur- 
rent ;  the  muscular  sense  is  developed  to  its 
utmost ;  the  perfection  of  the  retlex  act  is 
attamed  ;  the  power  of  coordination  possessed 
by  the  individual  is  augmented  ;  and  move- 
ments at  one  time  complex  and  difiicult  are 
carried  out  with  ease.  In  this  way  the 
nervous  system  is  saved  a  great  expenditure 
of  force. 

One  conspicuous  feature  in  muscular  train- 
ing is  the  increase  in  the  possibilities  of 
automatism,  and  another  remarkable  element 
is  the  economy  of  force  which  results  from 
muscular  education.  He  who  has  been  well 
trained  physically,  possesses  not  only  a  com- 
plete, but  an  intelligent,  use  of  his  nniscles. 
His  movements  are  powerful,  are  under  ab- 
solute control,  are  precise,  and  capable  of  the 
finest  and  most  elaborate  adjustment.  The 
art  of  the  athlete  consists  not  m  employing 
the  greatest  ainomit  of  power  in  etlecting  a 
movement,  but  in  carrying  out  that  move- 
ment w-ith  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  i 
force.  I 

Not  only  does  a  systematic  training  pro- 
mote the  fullest  growth  of  the  body,  and 
help  the  individual  to  attain  to  something 
approaching  a  perfect  symmetry,  but  it  gives 
to  him  an  easy  and  graceful  carriage,  and  a 
bearing  which  has  about  it  the  mark  of 
vigour  and  completeness.  With  suitable  ex- 
ercises, the  shuffling  and  shambling  gait  dis- 
appears, the  loutish  boy  ceases  to  look  loutish, 
and  the  gawky  girl  no  lon'ger  excites  com-  * 
meut,  rounded  shoulders  become  square,  and 


bending  backs  are  made  straight.  The 
athlete,  so  far  as  his  body  and  his  jjorsonal 
equation  are  concerned,  has  reached  tlio  full 
and  perfect  statm-e  of  a  man ;  and  the  girl 
whose  physical  education  has  been  complete, 
reaches  her  point  of  physical  perfection  as  a 
■woman.  It  nnist  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
beauty  of  the  body  depends  upon  a  fully 
formed  skeleton  and  perfectly  developed 
muscles,  and  not  upon  deposits  of  fat. 

The  tissues  of  the  ill-developed  are  flabby 
and  lacking  in  elasticity  and  consistence ; 
those  of  the  well-developed  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  firm,  resisting,  and  full  of  evidence 
of  living.  The  delicate  and  sensitive  com- 
plexion of  a  young  woman  whoso  ph3"sical 
training  has  been  efficient  is  in  conspicuous 
contrast  with  the  dull  lustreless  integument 
of  the  individual  who  'never  stirs  out  of  the 
house.'  The  skin  of  the  recluse  is  grey, 
greasy,  and  unpleasant-looking.  Exei'cise 
involves  more  living  in  the  open  air,  a  freer 
and  deeper  respiration,  and  the  coursing  of 
a  more  vigorous  flow  of  blood  through  the 
integuments.  In  the  matter  of  personal 
comfort,  no  greater  sense  of  pure  pleasure 
can  illumine  the  human  mind  than  that 
which  results  from  perfect  health  ;  and  such 
health  cannot  be  attained  without  a  full 
exercise  of  the  manifold  energies  of  the  body. 
He  who  takes  no  exercise  remains  an  im- 
perfect creature — he  misses  at  least  one-half 
of  the  delights  which  are  available  to  man 
during  a  comparatively  short  existence,  and 
it  is  not  to  him  that  'joy  cometh  in  the 
morning.' 

2.  The  effect  of  Exercise  upon  the 
Mind. — Moderate,  regular,  and  systematic 
exercise,  by  stimulating  the  circulation  of  tiie 
body,  improves  also  the  circulation  of  the 
brain,  and  is  therefore  an  aid  to  cerebral 
movements.  By  improving  the  health  and 
physical  strength  it  increases  the  capability 
of  the  indi^•idual  for  mental  work,  and  for  the 
physical  strain  consequent  upon  mental  con- 
centration. It  offers,  too,  an  admirable 
change  of  employment,  and  in  this  way  be- 
comes a  valuable  means  of  rest.  '  Prescribe 
fencing,  gymnastics  with  apparatus,  and 
lessons  in  a  riding  school,'  writes  Dr.  La- 
grange, '  to  all  those  idle  persons  whose 
brain  languishes  for  want  of  w'ork.  The 
effort  of  will  and  the  work  of  coordination 
which  these  exercises  demand  will  give  a 
salutai-y  stimulus  to  the  torpid  cerebral  cells. 
But  for  a  child  overworked  at  school,  for  a 
person  whose  nerve-centres  are  congested 
owing  to  persistent  mental  effort  in  preparing 
for  an  examination,  we  must  prescribe  walks 
or  rides,  tlie  easily  learnt  exercise  of  rowing, 
and,  failing  better,  the  old  game  of  leap-frog 
and  prisoner's  base,  running  games — any- 
thing, in  fact,  rather  than  difficult  exercises 
and  acrobatic  gymnastics.' 

An  excessive  and  absorbing  indulgence  in 
physical  exercises  is  undoubtedly  bad,  and  it 
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may  be  that  in  some  public  schools  too  great 
significance  is  attached  to  mere  athleticism. 
The  all-engrossing  pursuit  of  athletics  tends 
to  make  the  individual  too  much  of  an 
animal,  and  to'  afford  neither  time,  oppor- 
tunity, nor  suitable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  brain.  Still,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  these  days  of  cramming  and  intense  com- 
petition, many  a  man  can  base  his  success  Ln 
life  upon  physical  health  before  all  things ; 
and  there  are  not  a  ievf  who  have  attained  to 
eminence  among  their  fellows  who  have  to 
thank  Providence  for  the  tardily  recognised 
blessings  of  an  idle  youth. 

The  systematic  and  properly  arranged 
pursuit  of  physical  exercise  tends  to  develop 
certain  admirable  qualities,  and  notably  tliose 
which  are  so  much  prized  among  English- 
men, and  which  are  well  designated  as 
'  manly.'  These  qualities  are  brought  out  in 
those  who  are  enthusiasts  in  outdoor  sports 
and  games.  The  football  player  has  done 
more  than  merely  develop  his  muscles  ;  and 
the  man  who  has  rowed  in  his  college  eight  has 
learnt  something  beyond  the  mysteries  of  the 
sliding-seat.  Such  lads  and  men  have  learnt 
in  a  school  where  the  principles  of  pluck, 
courage,  endurance,  and  self-reliance  are 
acquired.  They  wiU  have  learnt  to  be  ready, 
to  be  quick  of  eye  and  hand,  and  prompt  in 
judgment.  They  will  have  appreciated  the 
value  of  discipline  and  of  self-control.  They 
will  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  the  chivalry 
of  days  gone  by,  and  have  experienced  the 
influences  of  good  fellowsliip  and  loyal  com- 
radeship. They  will  probably  have  learnt 
what  it  is  to  be  patient,  to  be  fair,  to  be  un- 
selfish, and  to  be  true.  The  following  utter- 
ances by  the  head-master  of  a  large  public 
school  in  England  are  worthy  of  note  :  '  The 
worst  boys  intellectually,  physically,  and 
morally  are  the  loafers.'  'The  boys  who 
work  hard  and  play  hard  do  not  ape  the  vices 
of  men,  and  are  free  from  the  insidious  evils 
that  often  fasten  on  unoccupied  boyhood ' 
(Cathrart's  Health  Lectures:  Edinburgh, 
1884). 

8.  The  Elements  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

ia)  The  exercises  should  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  case. — 
The  object  of  a  proper  physical  education 
is  to  develop  health  and  not  mere  strength, 
to  bring  the  body  to  its  highest  degi-ee  of 
perfection,  and  not  to  convert  children  and 
youths  into  gymnasts  and  acrobats.  Its 
principal  purpose  is  to  best  fit  the  individual 
for  the  duties  and  work  of  life,  and  not  to 
elicit  proficiency  Ln  mere  feats  of  skill  and 
adroitness. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that 
individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  quality  of  their 
physical  powers,  and  in  their  capacity  for 
uuiscular  exercise.  It  is  just  as  impossible 
to  form  a  great  mass  of  children  into  one 
gymnastic  class  as  it  is  to  place  those  children 


in  one  school  standard  under  one  teacher. 
Neither  age,  height,  size,  nor  sex  affords  sure 
means  of  classifying  children,  so  far  as  the 
needs  of  a  proper  physical  education  are 
concerned.  Each  individual  must  be  con- 
sidered upon  his  or  her  own  especial  merits, 
and  there  is  no  method  of  physical  training 
which  is  universal  or  all-sufficing,  and  adapted 
for  aU  sorts  and  conditions  of  human  beings. 
The  sending  of  a  child  to  a  gymnasium,  or 
the  placing  of  it  under  the  care  of  a  drill- 
sergeant,  is  as  crude  a  procedure  as  the  con- 
ducting of  a  child  within  the  walls  of  the  first 
school  met  with,  and  leaving  it  there  with 
the  impression  that  it  will  somehow  be  edu- 
cated. Physical  education  requires  as  much 
care  as  does  mental  education,  and  calls  for 
as  much  subdivision  both  in  the  teaching 
and  in  the  taught.  Before  planning  out  a 
course  of  instruction,  a  child's  physical  con- 
dition should  be  inquired  into  with  as  much 
care  as  is  exercised  in  examining  an  adult  for 
life  insurance. 

(6)  The  exercises  should  be  carefully  de- 
vised, systonatically  arranged,  and  suitably 
graduated. — The  exercises  should  be  planned 
upon  a  definite  system,  should  be  suited  for 
the  individual,  and  should  aim  at  the  equal 
employment  of  aU  the  muscles,  and  not  at 
the  develojiments  of  a  few.  The  work  in  an 
ordinary  gymnasium  tends  to  throw  strain 
mamly  upon  the  upper  extremities,  while 
most  of  the  outdoor  games  tend  to  develop 
the  lower  limbs.  No  great  good  can  be  ob- 
tained from  tedious  drilling  and  pui-poseless 
marching,  and  the  time  devoted  to  physical 
training  should  never  be  so  absorbing  as  to 
allow  no  leisure  for  games  and  other  pleasant 
forms  of  recreation.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
lessons  should  be  as  varied  and  as  interest- 
ing as  possible,  and  that  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity be  given  for  competition,  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  are  specially 
fitted  to  excel.  In  every  instance  violent 
intermittent  exercises  should  be  forbidden, 
and  the  performance  of  feats  of  strength 
should  never  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
education  scheme. 

(c)  The  exercises  should  be  carried  out 
under  proper  guidance,  and  with  suitable 
and  efficient  apparatus. 

(d)  The  time  for  the  exercises  should  be 
carefully  selected. — Violent  exercise  after  a 
full  meal  is  obviously  bad,  and  a  course  of 
physical  instruction  should  not  be  carried 
out  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  tired  from 
a  long  day's  attendance  in  school,  or  who  aro 
feeble  from  want  of  food. 

In  the  matter  of  schools,  it  is  well  that  the 
period  for  physical  training  should  be  inter- 
polated among  the  hours  devoted  to  ordinary 
school  work.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Warre,  of  Eton, 
advises  that  a  schoolboy's  day  should  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows  :  Eest,  ten  hours ;  work, 
seven  hours  ;  meals  and  play,  seven  hours. 

So  far  as  adults  are  concerned,  the  taking 
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of  violent  exercise  in  the  evening,  after  a 
long  and  arduous  day's  work,  is  often  in- 
jurious in  its  result.  There  is  no  better  time 
for  such  individuals  than  the  early  morning. 

(«■)  Exercises,  so  far  its  is  possible,  should 
be  taken  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  large  and 
urll-ventilated  room,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
instruction  should  be  properly  clad. — The 
atmosphere  of  many  gymnasia  and  fencing 
saloons  is.  especially  in  the  winter-time,  close 
and  imwholesome.  The  garments  worn 
should  be  light,  loose,  and  always  made  of 
wool. 

4.  The  Selection  of  Exercises 
according  to  Individual  Needs. 

Children. — The  physical  training  of  the 
child  shoidd  be  commenced  early,  should  be 
made  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  be  re- 
})resentcd  in  the  main  by  what  may  be 
termed  scientific  roni])ing. 

The  exercises  should  be  given,  whenever 
possible,  in  classes. 

The  set  exercises  should  not  be  too  formal, 
and  never  be  too  long ;  and  in  no  instance 
should  they  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  outdoor  games  of  children. ' 

Games  which  involve  shouting  should  be 
encouraged,  and  a  very  prominent  position 
given  to  running,  skipping,  games  with  balls, 
and  jumping. 

The  most  rudimentary  of  all  games, 
'touch.'  is  one  of  the  most  excellent.  The 
upper  limbs  may  be  encouraged  by  such 
amusements  as  battledore-and-shuttlecock, 
and  the  lower  by  such  a  game  as  hop- 
scotch. 

The  set  exercises  should  take  the  form  of 
what  are  known  as  Swedish  gynmastics,  the 
vocal  march,  musical  ilrill,  and  the  class 
exercises  with  dumb-bell  and  bar-bell. 

Children  should  avoid  exercises  of  strength  ; 
and,  in  the  main,  exercises  of  speed.  There 
ia  little  need  for  esj^cial  gjnnnastic  appa- 
ratus. Those  best  suited  for  children  are 
the  climbing-rope,  the  inclined  ladder,  the 
vaulting-horse,  and  the  parallel  bars.  The 
detailed  exercises  are  described  in  the  writer's 
work  on  Physical  Education  (London : 
1892). 

&irh  and  Women. — The  physical  con- 
dition of  a  large  proportion  of  the  girls  and 
women  in  this  country  is  quite  deplorable, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  It  is  apt  to  be  ascribed  not  to  a 
totally  neglected  education,  but  to  the  belief 
t'.iat  growing  girls  are  always  awkward,  un- 
couth, and  weedy.  This  belief  is  not  well 
founded. 

The  ;,arl  is  too  often  encouraged  to  be 
dull,  to  be  prim,  to  be  subdued,  to  suppress 
the  outbursts  of  pure  animal  spirits.  She  is 
more  or  less  under  the  curse  of  that  detest- 
able adjective,  'lady-like.'  She  spends  hours 
in  an  ill-ventilated  schoolroom  and  upon  a 
piano-stool,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  is  occu- 
pied  in   eating   and   sleeping,    in   preparing 
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lessons,  in  stooping  over  needlework,  and  in 
taking  formal  walks  with  the  governess. 

A  good  digestion  and  vigorous  hmgs  are 
more  useful  to  a  wonnm  in  the  battle  of  life 
than  a  knowledge  of  advanced  mathematics  ; 
and  stiu-<ly  limbs  and  strong  hands  are  of 
more  value  to  the  mother  of  children  than 
even  decimal  fractions  and  a  familiarity  with 
irregular  verbs. 

Younger  girls  may  piu-sue  the  exercises 
named  in  dealing  with  the  education  of 
children.  Those  who  are  a  little  older  have 
an  infinite  variety  of  healthy  pursuits  at  their 
service — running,  skipping,  outdoor  games, 
riding,  skating,  swimming,  cricket,  games 
with  balls,  archery,  tennis,  and  certain  exer- 
cises in  the  gymnasium.  They  should 
practise  also  such  movements  as  develop  the 
abdominal  muscles,  and  should  never  neglect 
rowing. 

Fencing  in  moderation  is  good ;  a  tendency 
to  flat  feet  and  weak  ankles  may  be  met  by 
such  games  as  hop-scotch,  by  step-dancing, 
and  the  hornpipe. 

Cycling  may  as  well  be  avoided,  and  jiunp- 
ing  is  probably  not  advisable  for  girls  who 
have  passed  the  period  of  puberty. 

For  women,  such  exercises  as  have  just 
been  detailed  are  open,  with  the  obvious 
modifications  which  their  age  and  disposi- 
tions suggest. 

Lads. — Lads  bet  ween  fourteen  and  eighteen 
have  almost  every  form  of  exercise  and 
physical  recreation  open  to  them.  They 
should  avoid  feats  of  strength,  paper-chases, 
and  exercises  of  extreme  speed,  such  as 
sprint-running,  which  are  apt  to  cause  strain 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  injury. 

Adults. — Adults  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-five  have  the  whole  of  the  joys  of  the 
athletic  world  open  to  them,  and  if  a  man 
keep  in  training  and  in  practice  his  period  of 
athletic  life  maj-  be  extended  to  thirty.  The 
middle-aged  and  elderly  must  anticipate  a 
progressive  curtailment  of  their  more  active 
pursuits.  There  remain,  however,  walking, 
and  all  the  milder  forms  of  outdoor  exercise 
— riding,  rowing,  skating,  cycling,  golfing, 
and  the  use  of  the  simpler  gymnastic  appa- 
ratus. After  thirty,  few  men  are  capable  of 
undertaking  exercises  of  speed  without  actual 
risk.  Frederick  Treves. 

PHYSICAL     EXAMINATION.  — 

The  object  of  a  physical  exaniinati.m  is  to 
ascertain  the  precise  seat,  limits,  and  charac- 
ters of  those  evidences  of  disease  which  are 
recognisable  by  our  senses,  and  which  are 
called  physical  signs.  In  making  such  an 
examination  we  bring  to  bear  aU  our  senses, 
with  whatever  instrumental  aids  may  be 
available,  to  detect  the  signs  of  disease.  In 
the  present  article  a  description  will  be  given 
of  the  physical  examination  of — (1)  the 
Patient  Generally  ;  ('2)  the  Cerebrospinal 
System ;  (3)  the  Respiratory  System  ;  (4)  the 
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Organs  of  Circulation  ;  (5)  the  Mediastinum  ; 
and  (0)  the  Abdomen. 

1.  General  Survey. — Our  attention  will 
first  of  all  be  naturally  attracted  to  the 
physiognomy  of  the  patient,  that  is,  to  his 
general  appearance  and  build.  We  note  his 
apparent  heit/ht  and  tvcight,  and,  if  possible, 
correct  our  observation  by  scale  and  measure. 
"We  observe  the  state  of  nutrition,  firmness 
or  laxness  of  muscle,  corpulence,  thinness, 
emaciation— atrophy  of  any  particular  muscle 
or  group  of  muscles.  The  complexion  of  the 
patient  is  to  be  remari^ed,  whether  clear, 
sallow,  dark,  fair,  jaundiced,  or  pigmented: 
also  lividity  or  pallor  of  surface  and  mucous 
membranes.  The  apparent  age  as  contrasted 
with  actual  years  of  the  patient ;  elasticity 
of  features,  condition  of  hair,  presence  of 
arcus,  &c.  The  symvietry  and  play  of 
features,  the  expression  whether  of  vivacity, 
despondency,  suffering,  anxiety,  paralysis,  or 
hysteria.     See  Physiognomy. 

Whilst  making  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions, a  general  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
patient  and  of  his  present  illness  will  have 
been  elicited. 

The  pulse  should  next  be  noted  {see  Pulse). 
We  may,  in  important  cases,  extend  our  in- 
(juiries  or  record  our  observations  by  means 
of  the  sphygmograph.     See  Sphygmogeaph. 

The  respiration  of  the  patient  requires 
attention  as  regards  rapidity;  mechanism, 
that  is,  whether  abdominal  or  thoracic  in 
normal  proportion ;  rhythm,  regular  or 
in-egular,  easy  or  laboured ;  and  freedom  or 
otherwise  firom  pain.  The  action  of  the 
nares,  and  any  recession  or  otherwise  of  soft 
parts  during  respiration,  should  be  especially 
observed. 

In  health  and  under  physiological  condi- 
tions of  age,  exercise,  emotion,  Ac,  there  is 
a  tolerably  constant  ratio  between  the  respi- 
ration and  pulse-rate,  namely,  one  respira- 
tion to  from  three  to  four  pulse-beats.  In 
disease  this  ratio  is  often  much  altered.  The 
average  respiration-rate  in  a  healthy  adult  is 
from  17  to  20  per  minute,  in  the  infant  about 
40  per  minute,  between  one  and  five  years 
about  26  per  minute.  In  old  age  the  respi- 
rations are  very  slightly  accelerated :  in 
children  they  are  quick  and  often  irregular, 
being  momentarily  suspended  by  anything 
that  excites  their  wonder  or  close  attention. 

The  odour  of  the  breath  may  attract 
attention.  It  may  under  morbid  conditions 
be  fatid,  urinous,  '  mercurial,'  alcoholic,  or 
gangrenous.     See  Breath,  The. 

The  condition  of  the  sJiin,  whether  dry  or 
hot,  moist  or  sweating,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  any  eruption,  scars,  ulcers,  or 
pigmentation,  will  be  duly  noted.  The  pre- 
sence of  pyrexia  will  be  exactly  ascertamed 
by  the  nse  of  the  clinical  thermometer,  an 
mstrument  which  ranks  with  the  stethoscope 
in  value ;  but  the  employment  of  the  ther- 


mometer does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of 
testing  the  condition  of  the  surface  by" the 
hand,  whereby  we  observe  the  resultant,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  bodily  heat,  tempered  it  may 
be  by  evaporation,  or  exaggerated  by  undue 
dryness  in  exposed  parts.  Probably  the  use 
of  the  surface  thermometer,  in  combination 
with  the  ordinary  clinical  instrument,  would 
more  exactly  give  us  this  information,  upon 
which  important  therapeutical  indications 
rest ;  but  the  hand  of  the  skilled  observer  fully 
suffices  for  the  purpose.  The  surface  ther- 
mometer is  of  value  in  estimating  localised 
elevations  of  temperature  ;  for  example,  over 
the  site  of  an  empyema,  in  peritonitis,  and  in 
connexion  with  certain  nerve-lesions.  See 
Thermometer,  Clinicai,. 

The  condition  of  thefinger-ends — clubbing, 
lividity — must  be  observed.  Important  in- 
formation as  to  the  previous  acute  illnesses 
within  the  past  six  months  can  be  obtained 
by  inspecting  the  nails,  a  transverse  furrow 
marking  the  period  of  defective  or  arrested 
nutrition  during  such  illness. 

The  condition  of  the  teeth  may  indicate 
previous  illness  or  syphilitic  inheritance. 

The  state  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  any 
irregularity  of  the  2^u2nls,  requires  attention. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue  and  gums 
furnishes  us  with  valuable  information. 

The  careful  superficial  inspection  of  the 
patient  in  the  manner  above  sketched  will 
perhaps  at  once  lead  to  a  more  minute  exami- 
nation of  some  one  organ  or  system  of  organs 
as  the  probable  seat  of  disease  ;  and  having 
thus  far  succeeded  in  locating  the  disease, 
the  other  organs  and  functions  of  the  body 
will  of  course  come  under  review,  but  the 
physician  will  be  more  especially  inquisitive 
with  regard  to  such  organs  or  functions  as 
may  be  in  sympathy  with  those  in  which 
disease  has  been  detected. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  on  careful  exami- 
nation we  fail  to  find  any  organic  lesion  to 
account  for  the  symptoms  present,  and  for 
signs  of  wasting,  pyrexia,  &c.,  which  notify 
the  illness  of  the  patient.  We  may  then — 
but  not  till  then — refer  the  case  to  one  of 
those  blood-conditions  which  for  a  time  rim 
their  course  without  manifesting  any  definite 
lesion. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  certain  signs  of 
general  illness,  and  especially  pyrexia  and 
wasting,  cannot  be  accounted  for  sufficiently 
by  the  amount  of  disease  discovered.  Here 
we  must  suspect  that  the  lesion  we  have 
ascertained  is  but  an  expression  of  a  more 
general  state. 

Having  made  these  remarks — relating  to 
orderly  measures  of  inquiry,  without  a  due 
regard  to  which  no  physician  or  surgeon, 
however  skilful  in  any  one  department,  can 
fail  to  commit  the  errors  of  the  narrowest 
specialist — we  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
physical  examination  of  those  regions  of  the 
body,  especially  the  chest  and  abdomen,  in 
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wliich    objective    signs    can    be    accurately 
observed. 

2.  Cerebro-spinal  System,  Physical 
Examination  of. — The  objective  pheno- 
lucna  of  (li.sciisc  atVectinj;  the  nervous  system 
are  often  very  obscure,  and  it  is  the  more 
imjiortant  that  they  should  be  sought  for  iu  a 
methodical  manner. 

(a)  The  Head.— The  head  should  be  ex- 
amined as  to  size,  shape,  condition  of  fon- 
tant'Ues,  the  presence  of  wounds,  tumours,  or 
dejiressions. 

The  size  of  the  head  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent persons  and  individuals,  without  any 
seemingly  corresponding \ariation  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  brain.  It  is  very  ditlicult  to  say 
■whether  enlargement  of  liead  is  duo  to  thick- 
ening of  the  skull  or  enlargement  of  its  con- 
tents. In  rickets  and  m  hydrocephalus  the 
head  is  relatively  large ;  in  idiocy  relatively 
small. 

Tlie  shape  of  the  head  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  size.  We  may  recall  the  long 
head,  with  square,  high  forehead,  of  rickets; 
tlie  broad,  vaulted  skull,  with  shallow  orbits 
and  prominent  eyes,  of  hydrocephalus. 

The  condHion  of  the  anterior  fotiianellc 
must  be  carefully  observed  in  all  cases  of 
children  with  cerebral  symptoms — it  should 
be  neither  tense  nor  de])ressed. 

The  detection  of  local  changes,  such  as 
thickenings,  tumours,  scars,  or  depressions 
over  the  skull,  will  throw  much  light  upon  a 
case  presenting  cerebral  symptoms. 

(6)  The  Spinal  Columx. — The  spinal  column 
must  be  carefully  examined  for  undue  promi- 
nence or  depression  of  spinous  processes,  or 
other  tumours,  and  for  lateral  or  antero- 
posterior curvature.  Kneading  and  percus- 
s  on  should  be  employed  over  each  spinous 
process  to  elicit  any  tenderness.  The  fingers 
should  be  passed  firmly  along  the  spinal 
groove  on  either  side  to  ascertain  if  there  be 
any  painful  point,  and  much  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  confound  such  pain  (commonly 
neuralgic)  with  true  sjjinal  tenderness.  The 
application  of  the  hot  sponge,  or  ice-bag,  suc- 
cessively to  dittcrent  parts  of  the  spine  is  a 
means  of  eliciting  valuable  signs  of  disease. 

In  all  cases  of  suspected  spinal  or  cerebral 
disease  the  superficial  and  deep  reflex  actions 
should  be  tested,  as  atibrding  important  indi- 
cations respecting  the  integrity  of  successive 
portions  of  the  cord,  and  the  condition  of  the 
parts  above.     See  Spixal  Cord,  Diseases  of. 

By  the  ophthalmoscope  an  example  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  may  be  observed  in  the 
retina,  and  the  condition  of  vessels  noted. 
Certain  lesions  of  the  optic  disc  correspond 
also  with  deeper  and  more  widespread  ner- 
vous disease  {see  Ophthalmoscope  in  Medi- 
cine). By  the  use  of  graduated  compasses 
the  sensibilitj'  of  the  peripheral  nerves  may 
be  estimated.  Electricity  enables  us  to  as- 
certain the  irritability  of  voluntary  muscles; 


and  by  the  dynamometer  we  may  compare 
muscular  power  on  the  two  sides.  Sec  Elec- 
TniciTY  IN  Medicine  ;  and  Dynamometer. 

Further  details  respecting  tlie  diseases  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  methods  for 
their  diagnosis,  wiU  be  found  under  ap^iro- 
priate  headings. 

3.  Respiratory  System,  Physical 
Examination  of.-  'I'he  resjjiratory  system 
includes  the  respiratory  tiact  and  lungs. 

(A)  Larynx. — The  condition  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  is  examined  into  by  listening 
to  the  voice,  whether  husky,  altered  in  tone, 
or  suppressed.  Any  tenderness  or  external 
deformity  is  ascertained  by  careful  palpation. 

By  means  of  the  laryngoscope  the  condition 
of  the  epiglottis,  larynx,  and  trachea  can  be 
thoroughly  explored.  See  Laryngoscope  ; 
and  Larynx,  Diseases  of. 

(15)  Chest. — In  making  an  examination  of 
the  chest,  the  physician  should  follow  a  me- 
thodical routine  of  inspection,  palpation, 
percussion,  and  auscultation. 

(1)  Inspection. — The  general  shape  and 
build  of  the  chest  is  observed — whether  it 
bo  the  broad,  well-formed  chest  of  robust 
health ;  or  the  small,  narrow,  lon<j  chest, 
with  antero-postcrior  and  lateral  diameters 
diminished,  costal  angle  narrow,  and  ribs 
oblique  and  approximated — adapted  to  small 
lungs.  Or  the  thorax  may  be  unduly  ex- 
panded, with  wide  intercostal  spaces,  straight- 
ened ribs,  widened  costal  angle,  and  deep 
antero-posterior  diameter,  to  accommodate 
large  lungs.  Again,  the  thorax  may  be  dis- 
torted bj'  various  kinds  of  spinal  curvature, 
or  as  the  I'esult  of  rickets,  or  from  external 
pressm-e,  as  in  the  depressed  lower  sternum 
of  shoemakers  {see  Deformities  of  the 
Chest).  Lastly,  there  may  be  local  flatten- 
tngs  or  bulgings. 

The  movements  of  the  chest  are  of  great 
importance  in  diagnosis.  We  estimate  the 
freedom  or  otherw  ise  witli  which  air  enters 
the  chest  dui'ing  inspnation  by  the  equable 
expansion  of  its  several  parts,  or  by  the 
immobility  or  recession  of  any  portion  the 
entry  of  air  into  which  is  retarded  or  im- 
peded ;  and  this  can  be  accurately  done  by 
means  of  the  pneumograph.  In  cases  of 
general  obstruction  to  entry  of  air,  whether 
by  impediment  at  the  main  air-passage  or 
in  its  entire  distribution,  there  is  universal 
recession  of  all  the  soft  parts— the  supra- 
clavicular region  sinks  downwards,  the  hypo- 
chondria recede,  and  the  intercostal  spaces 
deepen  during  the  effort  to  expand  the  chest 
against  atmospheric  pressure.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  difliculty  of  expansion, 
whether  fi'om  intrinsic  disease  or  obstruction 
of  passages,  is  restricted  to  one  side  of  the 
ch  ■  t  or  to  a  portion  of  one  lung,  the  re- 
strained expansion  during  inspiration  is 
limited  to  that  portion.  Thus  from  inspec- 
tion  alone    we    may    often    form    a    shrewd 
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guess  as  to  the  seat  and  even  the  nature  of 
the  disease  present. 

In  estimating  local  alteration  of  shape,  the 
eye  is  perhaps  more  i;seful  than  any  instru- 
ment of  measure.  Calijnrs  of  various  pat- 
terns may  be  used  for  taking  diameters  in 
different  directions.  But  for  recording 
differences  of  shape  on  the  two  sides  the 
cijrtometcr  is  very  useful.  This  instrument 
was  originally  introduced  by  M.  Woillez, 
and  consisted  of  two  halves  of  a  jointed 
whalebone  measure,  connected  by  a  hinge, 
which  could  be  adapted  accurately  to  the 
shape  of  the  chest,  and  after  removal  the 
various  curves  on  the  two  sides  could  be 
traced  on  paper.  The  cyrtometers  now  most 
in  use  are  made  of  soft  metal,  two  sufticiently 
long  pieces  of  which  are  connected  by  an 
indiarubber  joint  or  hinge. 

Double  tape-measures  are  also  used  for 
ascertaining  the  circumference  on  the  two 
sides,  and  by  their  means  the  relative  ex- 
pansion during  resi)iration  on  the  two  sides 
can  be  compared.  Various  forms  of  stetho- 
meter  have  been  designed  for  the  same  piur- 
pose.     See  Stethometer. 

The  vital  capacitij  of  the  lungs  may  be 
very  accurately  estimated  by  means  of  the 
spirometer.     See  Spirometer. 

(2)  Palpation. — Palpation  is  employed  in 
aid  of  both  inspection  and  percussion. 

(a)  During  preliminary  inspection  of  the 
chest  the  position  of  the  heart's  apex-heat 
should  be  invariably,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit, 
ascertained,  and  any  deviation  from  its  nor- 
mal seat,  namely,  the  fifth  intercostal  space 
one  in(;Ji  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  left  nipple 
line,  should  be  noted. 

(b)  Any  local  bulging  or  tumour  will 
naturally  be  manipidated  to  ascertain  its 
relation  with  bone,  or  soft  structure,  whether 
it  be  solid  or  soft,  fluctuating  or  pulsatile. 

(c)  In  connexion  with  percussion,  the  trained 
observer  will  note  differences  of  resistance,  as 
well  as  of  sound,  over  diseased  areas. 

{d)  Increase  or  diminution  of  vocal  vibra- 
tion or  fremitus  will  be  noted  over  any  spot 
of  altered  resonance,  by  applying  the  hand 
and  making  the  patient  utter  some  resonant 
words,  such  as  'ninety-nine.' 

Vocal  fremitus  is  increased  by  consolida- 
tion of  lung  (unless  the  bronchus  be  ob- 
structed by  growth  or  otherwise) ;  diminished 
by  much  thickenmg  of  the  pleura,  bj'  obstruc- 
tion to  the  main  bronchus,  or  by  air  in  the 
pleura;  annnlled  by  fluid  in  the  pleura. 
N.B. — In  many  cases  of  fluid  in  the  pleura 
some  vibrations  are  felt,  probably  communi- 
cated from  above.  The  loudness  or  feeble- 
ness of  the  voice  must  of  course  be  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  fremitus,  and 
corresponding  parts  on  the  two  sides  should 
always  be  compared. 

Loud,  coarse,  bronchial  rales  may  cause 
the  chest-walls  perceptibly  to  vibrate,  ■pro- 
ducing rho7ichal  frcynitus.     Pleuritic  friction 


may  likewise  be  perceptible  to  the  hand 
applied — friction  fremitus.  In  cases  of 
effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  in  hydatid 
cysts  near  the  siu-i&ce,  fluctuation  may  be 
ehcited  on  paljiation. 

(3)  Percussion. — Percussion  is  the  method 
of  examination  by  which  we  detect  the  various 
degrees  of  resonance  of  different  parts  of  the 
chest,  depending  upon  the  relative  amount 
of  air  and  solid  structure. 

It  is  best  to  use  the  fingers  for  percussing, 
one  finger  of  the  left  hand  being  placed 
firmly  over  the  point  to  be  percussed,  and 
struck  with  one  or  two  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  semi-flexed,  so  that  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  fall  vertically  upon  the  pleximeter 
finger.  Percussion  should  be  made  from  the 
wrist,  not  from  the  elbow  ;  the  stroke  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  light,  and  always  perfectly  even 
on  the  two  sides  ;  sometimes  a  heavier  stroke 
may  be  needed,  but,  as  a  rule,  far  more  in- 
formation is  obtained  from  light  than  fi-om 
heavy  percussion.  In  comparing  the  per- 
cussion note  over  the  two  sides  of  the  chest, 
points  exactly  corresponding  must  be  taken, 
and  the  pleximeter  finger  must  be  placed  in 
a  corresponding  position ;  for  example,  it 
must  not  be  placed  parallel  with  the  ribs  on 
one  side  and  across  them  on  the  other. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  very  valuable  in  per- 
cussion in  estimating  resistance  of  the  part 
struck.  Dulness,  and  particularly  the  harl- 
ness  and  want  of  resilience  over  thickened 
adherent  pleura,  may  thus  be  readily  felt 
by  the  pleximeter  finger  during  percussion. 
This  sense  of  touch  should  be  carefully 
cultivated,  and  its  deprivation  is  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  the  use  of  the  artificial  plexi- 
meters  and  percussors  first  introduced  by 
Piorry,  although  possibly  these  may  be  useful 
for  demonstration  to  a  class.  The  observer 
should  not  be  content  with  comparing  corre- 
sponding points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest 
from  above  downwards,  but  he  should  invari- 
ably trace  any  dulness  or  resonance  from 
either  side  across  the  sternum  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  resonance  or  dulness  in  this 
direction.  From  neglect  of  this,  important 
information  is  often  missed.  The  height  to 
which  the  pulmonary  note  extends  above  the 
clavicle  on  the  two  sides  should  be  compared. 

Regions  of  the  chest. — For  convenience  in 
describing  the  distribution  of  signs,  both  of 
percussion  and  auscultation,  it  is  customary 
to  divide  the  chest  into  regions.  The  names 
employed  to  distinguish  these  regions  suffi- 
ciently define  their  limits,  namely,  the  supra- 
clavicular, clavicular,  infra-  or  sub-clavicular, 
mammary,  infra-mammary  regions  on  each 
side  in  front ;  the  superior  and  inferior 
axillary  regions  ;  the  sujira-spinous,  infra- 
spinous,  inter-scapular,  and  infra-scapular 
regions  on  each  side  posteriorly. 

{a)  Normal  Percussion  Signs.— There  is 
a  certain  standard  degree  of  resonance  over 
the  lungs,  only  to  be  duly  estimated  by  expe- 
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rieiice,  which  is  known  as  normal  pulmonary 
resonance.  In  certain  reK'oi's  of  the  chest 
tlio  pnhnonary  resonance  is  niiturall y  lessened 
or  ri'phu'etl  by  dnlnt'ss.  Pnhnonary  reson- 
ance should  CDUiiuence  \\  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  clavicle.  In  the  clavicular  and 
hub-clavicular  rejjions,  on  firm  i)erciission, 
tlie  note  sliould  be  even  on  tiie  two  sides,  as 
low  as  the  tliird  rib.  lielow  tiiis  level,  on 
llio  rKjhl  side,  we  still  obtain  full  resonance 
until  we  arrive  at  the  fourth  space,  where  in 
ibe  luainniarv  line  tiie  note  becomes  slif^litly 
raiseil  and  sliortened,  becominj;  dull  in  the 
lifth  space  and  downwards  to  the  niarfjin  of 
llic  cartilages.  On  very  light  percussion  the 
puhnonary  resonance  may  be  obtained  half 
a  space  lower;  and  at  least  an  inch  to  two 
inches  difference  in  level  may  be  obtained 
between  the  extreme  limits  of  deep  expira- 
tion and  inspiration.  In  the  lateral  (axillary) 
region  tiie  limit  of  percussion -resonance 
reaches  about  an  interspace  lower.  At  the 
sternal  margin  it  is  a  little  higher,  from  the 
eiuroachmcnt  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
upon  the  inferior  angle  of  the  lung.  Koughly, 
and  for  clinical  purposes,  a  line  drawn  out- 
wards from  the  base  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage 
may  be  said  to  define  the  upper  border  of  the 
li\er-dnlness. 

On  the  left  side,  in  the  line  midway  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  nipple,  we  already, 
at  tiie  third  cartilage,  obtain  elevation  of 
pitch  and  shortening  of  the  percussion  note  ; 
and  at  the  fourth  space  dnlness,  from  the 
underlymg  heart.  Between  tiiis  (mid-stenio- 
uipple)  line  and  the  sternum,  and  bounded 
aliove  by  the  fourth  cartilage  and  below  by 
the  level  of  the  apex-beat,  is  the  normal  area 
of  superficial  cardiac  dnlness.  In  the  nipple 
line  at  the  corresponding  levels  '  some 
deadening  of  percussion  note  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  pulmonary  resonance  is  other- 
wise clear  to  the  sixth  rib  ;  in  the  lateral 
axillary  region  to  the  seventh.  Below  the 
sixth  rib  m  front,  and  the  seventh  laterally, 
stomach  resonance  is  obtained. 

Over  the  sternum,  percussion  is  naturally 
somewhat  wooden  and  resisting,  within 
ilegrees  varyuig  with  the  condition  of  the 
iioiies.  The  first  piece  of  the  sternum  is 
iioinially  somewhat  less  resonant  than  the 
next  two  pieces,  but  it  should  be,  on  firm 
percussion,  by  no  means  dull.  Below  the 
level  of  the  foui'th  cartilages  the  heart  and 
liver  cause  the  note  to  be  dull,  although 
even  here  a  certain  degree  of  resonance  is 
in  health  communicated  from  the  adjacent 
rigiit  lung. 

In  the  posterior  regions  of  the  chest  the 
degrees  of  resonance  are  almost  entirely  in 

'  By  employing  the  terras  'lines'  and  '  levels'  to 
mean  the  vertical  lines  and  horizontal  levels,  in 
connexion  with  definite  anatomical  points,  e.g.  mid- 
scapular,  nipple  lines,  nipple-,  second,  third-,  fourth- 
ic,  rib  levels,  any  portion  of  the  chest-surface  ma; 
be  accurately  defined. 


may 


accordance  with  the  thickness  and  character 
of  sujjerjacent  tissues.  Thus  in  the  scapular 
and  inter-scapular  regions  increased  force  of 
percussion  is  necessary  to  elicit  pulmonary 
resonance,  whilst  in  the  lateral  and  infra- 
scapular  region  the  percussion  note  is  full 
and  low-pitched.  On  the  right  side  this 
resonance  is  replaced  by  duhiess  below  the 
tenth  rib,  and  deep  percussion  will  elicit  a 
certain  impairment  of  resonance  as  high  as 
the  ninth  rib,  in  the  mid-scapular  line.  On 
the  left  side  resonance  should  be  good  to  the 
extreme  base,  except  that  in  the  posterior 
axillary  line  a  small  and  restricted  area  of 
dnlness  may  be  sometimes   made  out,  cor- 

j  responding  with  the  position  of  the  spleen. 
{b)  AIoHBiD    Percussion    Signs.-- Modifi- 
cations  in    the    distribution    of    percussion 
resonance  over  the  chest  may  be  produced 
either  by  general  or  by  local  causes. 

General  causes.  —  Pulmonary  vesicular 
emphysema,  by  enlarging  the  lungs  and  ex- 
tending their  boundaries,  causes  encroachment 
of  pulmonary  resonance  over  those  regions — 
the  pra>cordial,  right  infra-mammary,  sternal, 
and  right  inferior  basic — which  are  normaUy 
dull.  In  congenital  smallness  of  lungs  the 
boundaries  of  pulmonary  resonance  are  some- 
what retracted,  so  that  liver-duluess  in  front 
and  behind  is  slightly  higher,  and  heart- 
dulness  more  extensive. 

Local  causes. — One  class  of  these  are  en- 
croachments of  other  organs.  Enlargement 
of  the  heart  will  cause  increased  area  of 
priEcordial  dulness  upwards  and  to  the  left, 
or  upwards  and  to  the  right,  according  as  the 
left  or  right  side  of  the  heart  is  most  all'ected. 
Effusion  into  the  pericardium  will  cause 
similar  duhiess,  extending  upwards  towards 
the  manubrium  sterni,  and  to  the  right 
beyond  the  stenium.  Aneurysmal  tumours 
in  connexion  witli  the  heart  or  great  vessels, 
give  rise  to  dulness,  chiefly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sternum  above  the  fourth  carti- 

,  lage,  or  in  one  or  other  inter-scapular  region. 

!  Enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen  will 
cause  them  to  encroach  upon  the  pulmonary 
resonance.  Effusion  into  the  peritoneum,  if 
extensive,  will  cause  displacement  upwards 
of  the  abdominal  organs  and  diaphragm, 
encroaching  upon  the  lower  area  of  pul- 
monary resonance,  and  even  causing  collapse 

I  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  lungs,  thus  giving 
rise  to  dulness. 

Effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura  will  give 
rise  to  absolute  dulness  to  the  level  to  which 
the  effusion  extends  upwards.  The  upper 
boundary  of  this  dulness,  if  the  lungs  be 
sound,  varies  slightly  with  the  position  of 
the  patient.  In  order,  however,  accurately 
to  define  the  upper  margin  of  dulness  from 
fluid  effusion  the  lightest  possible  percussion 
must  be  employed.  In  any  case  of  consider- 
able effusion  into  the  pleura  the  dulness 
encroaches  upon  the  median  line,  and  towards 
the  opposite  side.     See  pLKUiiA,  Diseases  of. 
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The  chief  kinds  of  morbid  percussion  signs 
will  now  be  discussed. 

Dulncss,  hardness,  flatness. — These  terms 
are  by  no  means  synonymous  with  regard  to 
percussion  sounds.  Dulness  varies  infinitely 
in  degree.  Thus  over  a  jjleuritic  effusion  the 
tonelessness  is  absolute ;  and  to  this  degree 
of  comjileteness  of  dulness  the  term  flatness 
of  percussion  note  is  sometimes  applied. 
There  are  but  a  few  otlier  chest-conditions  in 
which  such  absolute  dulness  is  obtained ;  for 
example,  extensive  pei'icardial  effusions,  hy- 
datid tumours,  extensive  malignant  growths 
invading  the  lungs  and  intiltrating  the 
bronchi.  In  inflammatory  consolidation  of 
the  lung  there  is  always  a  certain  degree  of 
wooden  tone  in  the  percussion  note.  In 
cases  of  scattered  patches,  or  nodules,  of 
consolidation  in  the  lungs,  with  air-containing 
tissue  around,  the  dulness  may  be  only  very 
slight,  amoimting  to  a  mere  shortening  of 
the  note  with  elevation  of  pitch.  In  esti- 
mating the  slight  shades  of  dulness  elevation 
of  pitch  is  the  first  point  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion. Hardness  of  percussion,  always  more 
or  less  appreciable  with  dulness,  is  associated 
especially  with  consolidations  of  lung  over- 
laid by  thickened  adherent  pleura. 

Skodaic  resonance. — In  all  cases  of  con- 
siderable effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  in 
whicli  the  lung  is  not  completely  collapsed,  a 
peculiar  high-pitched  tympanitic  resonance 
is  found  at  the  sterno-clavicular  region  on  the 
same  side.  This  resonance,  called  Skodaic 
resonance,  is  a  very  characteristic  sign,  and 
has  been  attributed  to  relaxation  of  lung  still 
in  contact  with  the  chest-wall.  As  the  effu- 
sion advances  to  completely  fill  the  chest, 
this  resonance  becomes  replaced  by  dulness. 

When  effusion  of  fluid  follows  upon  pneu- 
mothorax, the  lung,  unless  held  above  by 
strong  adhesions,  is  already  completely  col- 
lapsed ;  and  above  the  level  of  the  dulness 
caused  by  fluid  there  is  a  tympanitic  note, 
caused  by  free  air  in  the  pleura.  In  this 
case  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  pleura  shifts 
with  every  change  in  the  position  of  the 
patient. 

Whether  the  effusion  be  of  serum,  pus,  or 
blood,  the  percussion  signs  are  the  same. 

Wooden  perciissiori  note  is  obtained  by 
percussing  over  thickened  pleura  with  some 
air-containing  tissue  beneath.  The  sense  of 
resistance  is  marked,  the  pitch  high,  and  the 
duration  of  sound  short.  This  degree  of 
dulness,  with  increased  resistance,  is  com- 
monly present  below  the  clavicle  in  cases  of 
phthisis,  with  thickened  pleura,  and  perhaps 
small,  empty  cavities,  bounded  by  hardened 
lung-tissue. 

A^nplioric  or  tubular  percussion  is  the 
sound  elicited  by  percussing  over  a  super- 
ficial empty  cavity,  connected  by  adhesions 
to  the  chest-wall.  The  pitch  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  cavity,  but  is  always  somewhat 
high.     The  sound  can  be  exactly  imitated  by 


percussing  the  cheek  drawn  tensely  over  the 
teeth,  with  the  mouth  slightly  open. 

Cracked-metal  sound,  or  bruit  de  pot  fcle, 
is  obtained  by  sharp  percussion  over  a  cavity 
such  as  the  above.  Sudden  displacement  of 
air  in  the  cavity  will  cause  the  sound,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  produced  by  placing 
the  two  hands  hollowed  in  apposition,  and 
strikmg  upon  the  knee.  A  little  secretion  in 
the  cavity  will  facilitate  the  production  of 
the  sound.  This  physical  state  may  often  be 
appreciated  by  the  touch  before  the  sound 
can  be  heard.     It  is  of  little  clinical  value. 

Bell  sound  is  elicited  by  combined  percus- 
sion and  auscultation,  and  when  present  is 
characteristic  of  a  very  large  thin-walled 
cavity  in  immediate  contact  with  the  thoracic 
wall,  and  is  most  generally  significant  of  pneu- 
mothorax. The  stethoscope  must  be  applied 
over  the  resonant  part  of  the  chest,  and  at 
another  point  within  the  same  area  a  piece 
of  metal,  such  as  a  coin,  laid  upon  the  chest, 
must  be  smartly  struck  with  a  second  piece 
of  metal.  The  auscultator  hears  a  somid  of 
a  clear  bell-like  character  within  the  chest, 
which  is  of  quite  a  different  quality  from 
that  produced  by  the  mere  contact  of  metals. 
It  is  essential  for  the  production  of  this  sign 
that  the  stethoscope  and  the  struck  metal  be 
both  within  the  area  of  chest-surface  corre- 
sponding with  the  air-containing  sac  of  the 
pleura.  If,  for  instance,  either  be  placed 
over  a  point  below  the  level  of  any  fluid 
effusion  present  the  sound  will  be  lost,  to 
be  recovered  on  altering  the  position  of  the 
patient  so  as  to  displace  the  fluid.  By  means 
of  this  sign,  the  limits  of  a  pneumothorax 
may  be  accurately  defined. 

Hydatid  fretnitus  is  a  vibratile  sensation, 
sometimes  to  be  felt  on  smart  percussion 
over  an  hydatid  effusion.  In  cases  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax a  similar  sensation  may  some- 
times be  felt,  on  percussing  at  the  exact  level 
of  the  surface  of  the  effused  fluid. 

(4)  Auscultation! — Auscultation  simply 
means  the  act  of  listening ;  but  the  art  of 
auscultation  implies  a  great  deal  more  than 
this,  namel}',  the  appreciation  of  the  healthy 
or  morbid  conditions  which  produce  the 
sounds  heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the 
chest  or  to  other  parts.  If  the  ear  of  the 
observer  be  directly  applied  to  the  chest  or 
part  under  observation,  auscultation  is  said 
to  be  itnmediate.  If  some  substance  or  in- 
strument be  used  as  a  medium  between  the 
ear  and  the  part  under  observation,  mediate 
auscultation  is  said  to  be  practised.  Such 
an  instrument  is  named  a  stethoscope.  See 
Stethoscope. 

{a)  Normal  Respiratory  Sounds. — If  the 
stethoscope  be  applied  over  the  trachea  of  a 
healthy  person,  tubular  blowing,  or  bronchia] 
respiration,  is  heard — that  is,  a  sound  as  of 
air  blown  to  and  fro  through  a  tube,  and  with 
moderate  velocity ;  the  mechanism  of  the 
sound   being   the   entrance   and    outflow  of 
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air-currents  throuf^h  the  narrowed  glottic 
upertiire  of  the  trachea,  producing  sonorous 
vibrations  within  the  tube  below.  As  the 
stethoscope  is  passed  downwards  to  the  first 
piece  of  the  sternum,  the  same  sound  is  still 
heard,  but  more  distant  and  mutHed.  In  the 
upper  inter-scapular  region,  where  the  great 
divisions  of  the  bronchi  are  comparatively 
superficial,  the  tracheal  sounds  may  still  be 
inilistiuctly  recognised  ;  but  below^  and  aside 
from  these  points  these  sounds  are  normally 
obscured  b\-  the  vesicular  pulmonary  sounds, 
into  the  production  of  which  they,  however, 
necessarily  enter. 

The  pulmonary  vesicular  breath-sound  is 
produced  by  the  friction  of  air  entering  the 
air-sacs  from  the  minute  bronchioles,  and  it 
is  supplemented  by  the  conduction  of  what 
remains  of  the  glottic  breath-sound,  now 
intinitely  subdivided.  During  calm  breathing 
the  sound  accompanying  intsplration  should 
be  soft  and  breezy,  giving  the  idea  of  innu- 
merable similar  and  associated  sounds.  In 
intensity  the  sound  is  uniform  from  com- 
mencement to  near  the  end,  when  it  fades 
without  perceptible  interval  into  the  expira- 
tory sound.  The  expiratory  sound  com- 
mences at  the  moment  inspiration  ceases, 
being  continuous  with  the  inspiratory  somid, 
but  it  rapidly  fades  in  intensity,  ceasing  to 
be  audible  after  the  first  one-tifth  or  one-third 
of  the  expiratory  act.  Of  the  time  occupied 
between  the  commencement  of  one  inspiration 
and  that  of  the  next,  the  inspiratory  act  occu- 
pies nearly  one-half  (i\ths);  the  expiratoi'y  act 
occupies  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  a  verj'  brief  interval  of  pause,  between  the 
end  of  expiration  and  the  commencement 
of  the  next  inspiration.  It  may  here  be 
observed  that  w  hen  the  '  expiration  '  is  said 
to  be  prolonged,  it  is  meant  that  the  ex- 
piratory sound  is  audible  through  a  longer 
period  of  the  act  than  natural. 

If  the  respiration  be  humed  and  forced, 
the  inspiratory  sound  is  coarser  and  louder, 
and  the  expiration  more  audible,  these  sounds 
approximating  to  ihe puerile  breathing  which 
is  normal  to  5'oung  children. 

In  health  the  vesicular  breath-sound  should 
be  about  equally  well  heard  over  the  front 
and  back  of  the  chest,  allowance  being  made 
for  additional  thickness  of  covering  over  cer- 
tain regions. 

(6)  Morbid  Respiratory  Socnds. — Pue- 
rile, compensatory,  or  supplementary  breath- 
ing is  characterised  by  increased  loudness  of 
vesicular  breath-soimd,  with  some  prolonga- 
tion of  expiration.  Besides  being  audible 
over  the  chest  generally  in  healthy  young 
children,  this  exaggerated  breath-sound  may 
be  luiu-d  over  certain  parts  of  the  chest  in 
persons  who  have  some  other  part  disabled 
or  diseased.  Thus,  with  effusion  of  fluid 
into  one  pleura,  the  respiratory  sounds  over 
the  opposite  lung  are  exaggerated  or  puerile. 
If  one  apex  be  diseased,  the  breath  sound  at 


the  other  apex  is  exaggerated.  This  increased 
breath-sound  to  make  up  for  deficient  func- 
tion elsewhere  is  called  compensatory  or 
supplementary  breathing. 

The  breath-sound  may  be  enfeebled  over 
the  whole  chest,  as  in  cases  of  emphysema  or 
thoracic  muscular  debility.  Localised  en- 
feebleinent  of  breath-sound  may  be  due  to 
several  causes — (1)  local  emphysema;  (2) 
adherent  and  thickened  jileura,  as  after  old 
pleurisy  at  the  base  ;  (H)  blocking  of  the 
alveoli  by  catarrhal  products— common  iu 
commencing  phthisis  at  one  apex ;  (4)  clo- 
sure of  bronchia]  tubes  by  plugs  of  mucus, 
or  from  spasm.  If  the  rest  of  the  lungs  be 
free,  this  local  enf'eelilemeiit  is  made  up  for 
by  compensatorj-  breathing  on  the  opposite 
side,  or  m  other  parts  of  the  same  lung. 

Suppressed  breath-sound  signifies  removal 
of  lung  from  the  surface  by  effusion  of  air  or 
of  fluid  into  the  pleura,  or  occlusion  of  a  main 
bronchus  by  compression  or  morbid  growth. 

Wavy  and  jerking  respiration  are  terms 
characterising  a  kind  of  respiration  in  which 
the  inspiration  is  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely interrupted  several  times.  The  expi- 
ration is  rarely  thus  aflected.  Waviness  of 
respiration  may  be  due — (1)  to  an  irregular 
action  of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  common  in 
nervous  people ;  (2)  to  cardiac  impulse,  in 
which  case  these  interruptions  ai-e  rhythmic 
with  the  heart's  pidsation;  (3)  unequally 
distributed  impairment  of  the  lung  ela-ticitj-, 
for  example,  in  early  tubercle-deposits.  Dr. 
Walshe  considered  that  pleuritic  adhesions 
may  have  the  same  effect.  It  will  be  seen 
then  that  waviness  of  breath-sound  is  very 
commonly  independent  of  any  organic  change, 
and  requires  other  signs  to  render  it  of  any 
value  in  diagnosis.  Jerking  respiration  or 
internipted  breath-sound  is  more  commonly 
due  to  organic  lesions  of  the  third  kind  men- 
I  tioned. 

Cogged  breath  -sound  is  a  somewhat  clumsy 
term  applied  to  a  fonn  of  interrupted  respi- 
ration in  which  the  interruptions  are  very 
even,  three  or  four  to  each  inspiration.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  the  sign  by  some 
authors.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  obstruction 
in  the  smallest  bronchioles,  either  by  dryish 
secretion  or  small  nodules  of  tubercle,  recjuir- 
ing  some  accumulation  of  inspiratory  force 
to  overcome  it.  The  sounds  commonly  give 
place  to  a  bubbling  rale. 

Harsh  respiration  with  prolongation  of 
expiration  unplies  a  want  of  vesicularity  in 
the  soimd.  Whilst  vesicidar  breath-sound 
has  been  compared  to  the  sound  produced 
by  the  breeze  passing  through  leaf-laden 
trees,  harsh  breathing,  on  the  other  hand, 
resembles  a  similar  breeze  traversing  their 
naked  branch-tops.  Some  prolongation  of 
the  expiratory  sound  is  inseparable  from 
harshness  of  breath-sound.  Harshness  of 
breath-sound  by  no  means  implies  increased 
loudness— rather  the    contrary.      Enfeebled 
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respiratory  murmur    is    commonly  harsh — 
always  so  when  due  to  alveolar  obstruction. 
The  meaning  of  harshness  of  breath-sound 
is  simply  commencing  consolidation  ;  it  goes 
with   incipient    duhiess,  and    is   one  of   the 
earliest  signs  of  apex-disease  in  eonsnmption. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  real  mecha- 
nism  depends  upon    the   extinction    of   the 
vesicular  part  of  the  normal   breath-sound, 
and    the    better    conduction    of  the   glottic 
sounds,  which  at  peripheral  parts  of  the  lung 
are   usually    muffled   and  obscured   by   the 
vesicular  sounds.     The  prolongation    of  the 
expiration  is  very  characteristic  of  this  early 
alteration  of  the  respiratory  sounds ;  and  it 
may    here    be    observed,    in    passing,  with 
regard  to  morhid    breath-sounds,    that    the 
expiration  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
respiratory  act  to  attend  to  in  auscultation. 
Divided  respiration,  usually  described  as 
a  separate  evidence  of  disease,  is  really  an 
inseparable  factor  of  harshness  of  respiration. 
Instead  of  the  two  component  sounds,  inspira- 
tion and  expiration,  fading  imperceptibly  into 
one  another,  they  arc  more  or  less  distinctly 
separate,  tlie  more  so  as  the  mor#  typical 
bronchial    type    of    breathing    is    acquired. 
Deiiciency  of  elasticity  is  the  cause  to  which 
the  division  is  usually  ascribed ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  significant  feature  of  glottic  breathing. 
Bronchial   respiration    is   most   typically 
heard    over    simple    lung-consolidation,     as 
pneumonia  at  the  base  or  apes.     Skoda  well 
describes  the  sound  as  acoustically  identical 
with  that  produced  by  placing  the  mouth  in 
the  position  to  pronounce  the  guttural  rh  (as  in 
e/;oir  or  c/d-istian),  and  drawing  the  breath  to 
and  fro.  The  inspiratory  and  expiratory  sounds 
are  about  e(iual  in  length,  nearly  identical  in 
pitch,  and  distinctly  divided  from  one    an- 
other.    The  sound  varies   in   intensity   and 
definition,  from  the  most  intense  tubular  or 
tracheal  breath-sound,  to  the  lower-pitched 
and  more  diffuse  blowing  respiration  {dif- 
fused bronchial  breathing).     Besides  hepa- 
tisation  of    lung,    this   form  of    respiratory 
sound  may  be  produced  by  other  condensa- 
tions of  lung,  for  example,  from  pressure,  or 
by  tumours  extending  from  the   neighbour- 
hood of  a  large  bronchus  to  the  surface,  such 
as  enlarged    bronchial    glands,    mediastinal 
growths,  and  aneurysmal  tumours.    The  more 
diffused  blowing  sounds  are  due  to  less  com- 
plete consolidation.     It  is  essential  that  the 
bronchi  be  patent,  in  order  that    bronchial 
respiration  may  be  heard ;  thus,  in  cases  of 
cancerous  gi'owth  invading  a  lung  from  its 
root  and  occluding  the  bronchi,  no  respiration 
is  audible.     As  regards  mechanism,  however, 
it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the  sound 
is  produced  by  the   passage  to  and  fro  of  the 
air  in  the  bronchi  of  the  consolidated  lung  ; 
for  (1)  at  the  period  when  bronchial  breath- 
ing is  most  distinct,  the  lung  is  immovably 
fixed  by  exudation  ;  (2)  the  play  of  the  chest- 
wall  on  the  affected  side  is  almost  or  quite 


restrained ;  (3)  the  air  cells  being  occupied, 
there  is  no  reason  why  air- currents  should 
penetrate  the  bronchi.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that  bronchial  respiration  is  but  the 
glottic  breath-sound  reverberating  through 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  well  conducted  to 
the  surface.  A  remarkable  experiment  of 
MM.  Bondet  and  Chauveau  (lieviie  Men- 
suelle,  1877)  strikingly  confirms  this  view. 
In  a  horse  with  hepatisation  of  the  base  of 
one  lung  and  bronchial  breath-sound  over 
the  part  affected,  the  trachea  was  incised 
below  the  glottis,  and  the  wound  held  widely 
open  ;  the  bronchial  breathing  immediately 
disappeared,  all  respiratory  sounds  ceasing 
over  this  portion  of  lung,  whilst  elsewhere 
the  vesicular  breath-sound  was  unimpaired. 
A  musical  reed  was  now  inserted  into  the 
wound,  and  the  musical  sounds  were  well 
conducted  over  the  consolidation,  but  little 
audible  over  the  healthy  portion  of  lung. 

Cavernous  respiration  is  a  breath-sound 
in  which  the  inspiration  and  expiration  have 
both  a  hollow  blowing  quality.  It  is  to  the 
expiration  that  the  hollow  wavering  quality 
characteristic  of  this  breath-sound  is  espe- 
cially attached,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  I)r. 
11.  Thompson,  the  expiratory  sound  is  lower 
in  pitch  than  the  inspiratory.  Cavernous 
breathing  signifies  jjuhuonary  cavity  usually 
phthisical — (1)  exceeding  in  size  an  unshelled 
walnut ;  (2)  either  empty  or  at  least  partially 
so ;  and  (3)  communicating  with  one  or  more 
patent  bronchial  tubes.  Softening  of  tubercle 
or  caseous  pneumonia,  pulmonary  abscess,  or 
bronchial  dilatation  of  sufficient  size,  are  the 
most  common  causes  of  cavity  in  the  lung. 
This  abnormal  sound  is  formed  by— (a)  the 
passage  to  and  fro  of  air  into  a  cavity  with 
the  respiratory  movements  ;  (6)  the  conduc- 
tion and  modified  reinforcement  of  the  glottic 
respiratory  sound  within  a  cavity. 

Amphoric  breafJi-sound  is  a  variety  of 
cavernous  respiration  having  the  same  cha- 
racters, but  on  an  exaggerated  scale  ;  that  is, 
not  necessarily  exaggerated  as  regards  loud- 
ness, but  having  all  the  qualities — blowing 
character  and  hollowness — intensified.  This 
sound  is  heard  over  a  large  superficial  cavity, 
either  in  the  lung,  or  in  the  pleura  freely  com- 
municating with  the  lung.  Its  mechanism 
is  identical  with  that  of  cavernous  respira- 
tion, only  that  the  size  of  the  cavity  is  large. 

(c)  Adventitious  Auscultatory  Signs.— 

A  rale  or  rhojichiis  is  a  sound  produced  by 

impediment  to    the   entry  or  escape   of  air 

within    the  lungs  or   bronchial  tubes.     The 

impediment     may    be   from    narrowing,   or 

secretion  within    the   tubes ;  from    secretion 

within    the    alveoli ;    or    from    destructive 

I  softening  or  oedema  of  the  lung-tissue.     The 

rales  that  may  be  audible  over  the  chest,  are 

j  — sonorous,  sibilant,  cre2)ifant,sub-crepitant, 

j  'rmicous,  dry  crackling,  moist  craclcling,  and 

I  cavernous. 

Sonorous  and  sibilant  rales  are  noises  of 
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A  snorinfj  or  whintlinf;  kind,  whidi  are  pro- 
iliici'd  in  the  air-piissa;,'es.  Tlicy  are  andil>ie 
with  both  inspiration  and  expiration  (or  with 
either),  and  are  for  the  most  part  transitory 
sounds,  beinj^  temporarily  or  permanentlj' 
removed  by  coufjli,  or  in  otlier  cases  by  the 
relief  of  the  spasm  wliieh  has  occasioned 
liiem.  They  obscure  or  aho-jetlier  mask  the 
normal  respiratory  sounds.  Any  narrowing 
of  an  air-tube  will  }jive  rise  to  a  sonorous  or 
6ii)ilant  rale  according  to  the  degree  of  nar- 
rowing and  the  size  of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  the 
larger  tubes  be  affected,  and  the  narrowing 
not  great,  the  coarser  sound  is  produced.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  finer  tubes  be  partially 
occluded,  or  a  larger  tube  be  greatly  narrowed, 
the  finer  sibilus  is  caused.  The  rales  are 
audible  throughout  the  territory  of  the  tubes 
affected.  Tims  if  a  main  bronchus  be  com- 
pressed or  narrowed,  the  sonorous  rale  so 
occasioned  will  be  hoard  throughout  the  hmg 
on  that  side.  Throat-sibilus  in  croup  is 
conducted  all  over  the  chest. 

The  precise  causes  of  these  r/ilcs  are — (1) 
narrowing  of  a  bronchus  from  external  pres- 
sure (uncommon) ;  (2)  narrowing  from  local, 
cicatricial,  thickening  and  contraction  of  the 
fibrous  coat  of  the  tube  (uncommon) ;  (;5) 
mucous  collections  in  the  tubes  giving  rise  to 
imperfect  plugs  which  vibrate,  causing  the 
musical  sounds  (very  common)  ;  and  (4) 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  medium-sized 
tubes  (sibilus  in  asthma). 

Dr>/ rii'es  signify— (1)  Bronchial  catarrh, 
01  bronchitis,  local  or  general,  as  the  case 
may  be.  affecting  the  larger  and  medium- 
sized  tubes  ;  ("2)  tumours  pressing  upon  the 
trachea  or  one  of  the  main  bronchi ;  (3) 
numerous  minute  bronchial  obstructions 
occasioned  by  pulmonary  miliary  tubercu- 
losis ;  or  (4)  asthma. 

Stridor  is  a  variety  of  sonorous  rhonchus, 
due  most  generally  to  pressure  of  a  malig- 
nant or  aneurj'smal  tumour  upon  a  main 
bronchus,  and  heard  chiefly  over  the  corre- 
sponding side.  It  is  a  coarse,  vibrating 
sound,  which,  however,  the  trained  car  can 
readily  detect  to  be  of  distant. origin.  Para- 
lysis of  the  vocal  cords  will,  in  some  cases, 
lead  to  stridor. 

Crepitavt  rale,  or  fine,  dnj  crepitation,  is 
a  minute,  dry,  crackling  sound,  in  which  the 
crackles  are  infinitely  small  and  even,  and 
occupy  chiefly  the  latter  part  of  inspiration. 
The  sound  has  been  compared  to  the  crack- 
ling of  salt  upon  the  fire,  or  that  produced 
by  rubbing  a  pinch  of  hair  between  the 
fingers  close  to  the  car.  Probably  the  exact 
mechanism  of  the  sound  is  the  abrupt  sepa- 
ration of  alveolar  surfaces,  collapsed  by 
inflammatory  or  other  oedema.  But  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  present 
explanation  of  the  sound.  There  are  at  least 
four  conditions  which  will  give  rise  to  iden- 
tically the  same  sound,  as  far  as  the  ear  can 
appreciate  it— namely  (1)  incipient  pneumonic 


consolidation  (inflamed  oedema  stage)  ;  (2) 
u'doma  of  the  lungs  when  not  excessive,  as 
in  certain  stages  of  kidney-disease,  in  obstruc- 
tive heart-disease,  &c. ;  (3)  mere  collapse  of 
lung  from  disease,  crepitant  rdic  being  often 
temporarily  heard  from  this  cause  at  the 
extreme  posterior  bases,  to  disapj)ear  after  a 
few  deep  inspirations ;  and  (4)  certain  cases  of 
oedema  of  the  pleura  dependent  upon  old  lung- 
disease.  The  fine  crepitation  of  pneumonia 
is  peculiar  only  in  being  associated  with 
commencing  tubular  breath  sound,  the  con- 
solidation associated  with  which  gives  an 
increased  intonsity  and  definition  to  the 
crejjitant  rale.  When  associated  with  acute 
fei)rile  symptoms,  fine  crepitation  indicates 
the  congestive  stage  of  acute  pneumonia.  If 
seated  about  the  base,  the  pneumonia  is  most 
commonly  of  the  typical  croupous  or  exudative 
variety.  If  at  the  apex,  or  in  patches,  tlie 
disease  may  be  incipient  catarrhal  or  embolic 
(pyemic)  pneumonia. 

Sub  crepitant  or  muco-crepifant  rale  is  a 
fine  bubbling  rale,  of  sharp  definition,  and 
well-conducted  to  the  ear,  audible  principally 
during  inspiration,  but  in  less  degree  also 
with  expiration.  TJiis  rale  is  produced  in  the 
minute  l)ronchi()les  and  alveoli,  by  the  pene- 
tration of  air  through  a  thin  licjuid.  A  cer- 
tain amount  of  lung-condensation  is  necessary 
to  give  sharpness  of  definition  to  the  sound. 
Sub-crepitant  rale  is  most  tvpicallj'  heard  in 
the  resolution  stage  of  pneumonia.  In  the 
second  (secretion)  stage  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia it  is  also  heard.  There  are  many  rale 
sounds  intermediate  between  true  dry  crepi- 
tation and  the  sub-crepitant  rale,  which  are 
fairly  described  by  the  general  term  crepitant 
rale,  fine  or  coarse,  according  to  their  size. 
Many  degrees  of  fineness  or  coarseness  may 
be  distinguished  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
lung  in  some  pneumonic  forms  of  phthisis, 
and  it  will  be  generally  found  in  any  such 
cases  that  the  ralcn  increase  in  coarseness  as 
we  ascend  from  below  upwards. 

Dry  crackle  is  the  term  used  to  describe  a 
rale  consisting  of  three  or  four  distinct  small 
crackles  heard  during  inspiration.  The 
crackles  are  dry  in  character,  and  sharply 
defined  The  inspiratory  breath-sound  attend- 
ing this  rhonchus  is  usually  feeble  and  harsh, 
the  expiration  harsh  and  prolonged,  but  un- 
attended with  any  nile,  unless  it  be  some 
sibilus.  Dry  crackling  most  commonly 
signifies  commencing  softening  of  '  tuber- 
cular'  deposits,  and  the  sound  may  be  most 
frequently  recognised  in  the  sub-clavicular 
region,  where  this  condition  is  most  often 
found  uncomplicated  by  conditions  depending 
upon  other  stages  of  the  disease. 

^[oist  crackle,  or  humid  clicking  rale,  con- 
sists of  a  few  crackles,  heard  during  the  latter 
part  of  inspiration  and  the  commencement 
of  expiration,  sharply  defined,  sometimes 
metallic  in  quality.  The  crackles  vary  in 
size  and  in  the  degree  of  liquidness,  as  must 
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be  the  case  from  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  producefl.  For  this  rale  is  signifi- 
cant of  Hquefac'tion  of  tubercular  or  caseous 
pneumonic  nodules  in  communication  with 
bronchial  tubes  ;'and  as  such  adjacent  soften- 
ings coalesce  and  increase  in  size,  the  crackles 
become  larger,  until  they  develop  into  the 
gurrjling  or  cavernous  rale.  The  moist 
crnckle  maj'  be  associated  with  other  rales, 
since  a  softening  caseous  nodule  is  often  sur- 
rounded by  congested  pulmonary  tissue  or 
pneimionia,  giving  rise  to  fine  crepitant  or 
sub-crepitant  sounds.  As  a  rule,  the  breath - 
sound  is  more  or  less  masked  by  the  crack- 
ling rale. 

Cavernous  and  gurgling  rales  are  but 
larger  and  more  liquid  rales,  produced  in  a 
cavity  or  cavities  of  moderate  dimensions. 

Meialiic  tinkling  rale  requires  for  its 
development  a  large  empty  cavity  in  which 
it  may  be  produced — (1)  by  tlie  bursting  of 
one  or  more  air-bubbles  through  viscid  con- 
tents ;  (2)  by  the  impingement  of  a  drop  of 
secretion  against  the  cavern-wall ;  or  (3)  by 
a  bubbling  rale  produced  in  a  bronchus  near 
the  cavity,  and  freely  communicating  witli 
it.  In  either  case  the  large  empty  cavity,  | 
necessarily  near  the  surface,  resonates  and  ' 
re-echoes  the  sounds,  and  gives  them  their 
peculiar  metallic  quality,  which  has  been 
likened  to  that  produced  by  a  pin  dropping 
into  a  large  empty  bottle.  j\letallic  tinkling 
is  by  no  means  solel.y  significant  of  pleuritic 
cavity,  as  was  supposed  by  Laennec  ;  it  may 
be  most  typically  heard  over  a  large  dense- 
walled  empty  i)ulmonary  cavei^n. 

Metallic  ecJio  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  metallic  tinkle,  with  which  it  is  often 
associated,  and,  indeed,  of  which  it  may  be 
said  to  form  a  part.  It  is  really  not  a  rale 
at  all,  however,  but  an  echo  in  a  large  cavity, 
produced — (1)  by  air-vibrations  caused  by 
cough  ;  (2)  by  vibrations  on  the  surface  of 
fluid  with  a  large  air-space  above  ;  or  (3)  by 
vocal  vibrations  reaching  through  the  cavity 
after  true  voice-sound  has  died  away. 

Hippocratic  suec  ussion-sound  is  the  splash- 
ing sound  heard  in  a  pleura  containing  both 
air  and  fluid,  on  shaking  the  patient  some- 
what vigorously,  while  the  ear  is  applied  to 
the  chest-surface. 

Cough-sounds. — A  cavernous  splash-sound 
may  frequently  be  heard  on  listening  over  a 
cavity,  and  causing  the  patient  to  cough,  the 
forcible  entry  of  air  into  the  cavity  in  itself 
largely  contributing  to  the  sound,  and  setting 
up  gurgling  and  splashing  rales  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  contained  fluids. 

Cough- sounds  require  no  explanation,  but 
they  should  be  invariably  tested  in  chest- 
examination.  Crepitant  sounds  are  often 
developed  after  a  cough,  which  are  not  to  be 
heard  either  on  ordinary  or  deep  inspiration 
without  it.  Cavities  which  are  not  in  free 
communication  with  bronchial  tubes  may 
yield   no   characteristic  breath-sounds ;    but 


the  forcible  propulsion  of  air  into  them  at 
the  moment  of  chest-compression  with  closed 
glottis  elicits  at  once  a  characteristic  localised 
succussion-sound,  attended  with  more  or  less 
coarse  gurgling  rale. 

Voice-sounds. — In  the  ordinary  healthy 
spongy  condition  of  lung,  the  voice-sounds 
are  heard  but  distantly  and  imperfectly,  save 
in  certain  parts  of  the  chest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  trachea  and  its  bifurcation— that 
is,  in  the  upper  sternal  and  the  upper  inter- 
scapular regions,  where  the  sounds  are  better 
conducted. 

Bronchophony. — At  any  portion  of  the 
chest  where  there  is  consolidation  of  lung,  in 
association  with  patent  air-tubes,  the  voice- 
sound  is  heard  loudly,  as  though  produced 
near  or  close,  under  the  stethoscope.  Although 
loudly  heard,  the  sound  appears  to  pass 
away  from  under  the  stethoscope.  Any  solid 
medium  of  conduction  between  a  large  bron- 
chus and  the  stethoscope  will  give  rise  to 
bronchophony,  whether  by  super-position,  or 
by  the  portion  of  bronchial  tree  concerned 
being  imbedded  in  solid  lung,  as  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  of  which  the  sound  is  most 
typical.  If,  however,  between  the  conduct- 
ing medium  and  the  larynx  the  bronchial 
channel  be  occluded,  bronchophony  is  no 
longer  heard,  the  voice-sounds  being  enfeebled 
or  annulled. 

Fectoriloquy. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
cavity  be  present  beneath  the  spot  auscul- 
tated, and  in  free  communication  with  a 
bronchus,  the  voice-sound  appears  to  be  con- 
centrated at  the  end  of  the  stethoscope,  and 
to  pass  through  the  instrument  direct  to  the 
ear,  with  exaggerated  and  even  painful  dis- 
tinctness. It  is  rather  the  noise  of  the  voice 
that  we  hear  in  bronchophony,  but  in  pec- 
toriloquy the  sounds  are  most  distinctly 
articulated.  This  distinction  is  even  better 
appreciated  by  listening  to  a  whisper,  which 
under  bronchophonic  conditions  is  merely  a 
conducted  hissing  sound,  whilst  in  pectorilo- 
quy each  syllable  penetrates  distinctlj'  to  the 
ear.  Pectoriloquy  may,  however,  be  clearly, 
although  not  exactly,  imitated  by  consolidated 
lung  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  bronchus. 
Hence  the  diagnosis  of  a  cavity  near  the  root 
of  the  lung  i-equires  much  caution. 

^gopiJiony. — iEgophony  is  a  form  of  modi- 
fied bronchophony  in  which  the  voice-sound, 
conducted  through  condensed  lung,  has 
further  to  penetrate  a  thin  layer  of  fluid 
in  which  the  coarser  vibrations  are  lost,  a 
certain  quavering  nasal  quality  being  given 
to  the  sound  that  reaches  the  ear.  It  is 
significant  of  etfusion  into  the  pleura.  The 
sound  is  only  to  be  heard  near  the  upper 
limits  of  the  effusion,  where  the  layer  of 
fluid  is  thin. 

Witli  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these 
three  sounds — bronchophony,  pectoriloquy, 
and  aegophony — there  can  be  no  dispute 
about  their  being  glottic  sounds.    In  broncho- 
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j)hoiii/  they  arc  conducted  tliroiij;li  subdivid- 
ing tubes  of  increiisiiifj  fineness  enveloped 
in  solid  tissue ;  hence  the  sounds,  altlu)u;,'h 
loudly  heard,  are  not  woll-dermed,  beinj^ 
liirf^ely  converted  into  the  coarser  vibrations 
percnptible  to  i)ali)ation  as  fremitus.  In 
pn-toriloquij,  on  the  otlier  hand,  the  ^h'ttic 
sounds  are  conducted  throufjh  tubes  which, 
lifter  one  or  two  divisions,  terniinatt!  in  a 
resonatinj;  cavity  ;  hence  the  vocal  vibrations 
are  concentrated  and  conchicted  with  intensity 
to  the  ear  as  throuj,'li  a  speakin^j-tube. 
Finally,  in  crr/oiihoiti/  one  may  supjjose  the 
bleating  character  of  the  sound  to  be  due  to 
secondary,  and  to  a  certain  extent  (hsturbinj^ 
vibrations  in  the  fluid  medium  throui,'h  which 
the  sounds  are  conveyed.  In  a'tjophony  one 
may  commonly  note  a  lisp  or  wliisper-sound 
in  addition  to  the  voice-sound,  and  better 
conducted  than  the  voice-sound.  And  it  has 
been  atlirmed  by  ]>acelli  that  in  cases  of 
Hfroiis  etlusion  into  the  pleura  the  whisper  is 
heard  well-conducted  with  distinct  articula- 
tion— 2:)cctorH<)quic  aphoiiiqiic — tlirou{,'h  the 
thickness  of  the  fluid,  whereas  in  puriiJod 
effusion  such  whisper  is  not  conducted.  This 
statement  will  be  found  to  apply,  however, 
only  in  certain  cases.  The  whisper  may 
sometimes  bo  heard  well-conducted  throuf,'h 
purulent  fluid. 

The  voice-sounds  iire  weaJicned  or  wholly 
extimjuishcd  by  conditions  which:  {a)  shut 
of!"  the  main  bronchi  from  the  part  auscul- 
tated, as  in  malignant  growtlis  invading  the 
bronchus  at  the  root  of  tiie  lung  :  (^|  separate 
the  lung-surface  from  the  thoracic  wall,  as  in 
pleuritic  efl'usions,  oedematous  thickening  of 
pleura,  &e.  Here,  however,  we  must  make 
exception  in  certain  cases,  in  which  pectori- 
Iwpiie  aphoni<pie  is  heard.  In  (c)  rarefaction 
of  the  lung  by  enqiliysema  the  voice-sound 
is  enfeebled;  and  in  (d)  pneumothorax  it  is 
either  much  enfeebled  or  annulled.  In  cases 
of  pneumothorax,  however,  a  faint  metallic 
echo  may  often  be  heard  with,  or  rather 
after,  the  voice-sound.  This  echo  has  prob- 
ably a  precisely  analogous  mechanism  to 
aegophony,  save  that  the  medium  of  secondary 
conduction  is  air  instead  of  fluid,  and  lience 
the  conduction  is  less  distinct. 

Autophonij. — On  listening  over  a  super- 
ficial cavity  with  condensed  lung-tissue 
around,  the  voice  of  the  auscultator  for  ex- 
ample, when  requesting  the  jjatient  to  cough 
or  to  speak — will  be  noticed  by  himself  to  be 
intensified.  The  term  aatophony  is  applied 
to  this  increased  resonance,  which  is  a  sign 
of  little  clinical  value. 

Pleural  soundx.  The  sounds  originating 
in  diseased  conditions  of  pleura  are  commonly 
included  under  the  general  term  '  friction 
sounds ' — a  term,  however,  very  inadequate 
to  describe  the  varieties. 

The  2)leuritic  ruh  or  dry  friction  is  a 
wavy  or  uneven  rubbing  sound  heard  close 
under  the  ear  with  both  inspiration  and  ex- 
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piration,  but  chiefly  with  the  former,  unmoved 
b\'  cough,  and  nsuall}  attended  with  pleuritic 
pain.  We  may  often  fail  to  obtain  this  sound, 
through  the  patient  in\oluntarily  restraining 
the  movement  of  the  afl'ected  side  on  account 
of  the  pain.  A  deep  inspiration  nnist,  there- 
fore, be  always  called  for.  In  well-marked 
cases  tlie  friction  is  very  lotid  and  leathery, 
and  may  be  perceptible  to  the  hand  applied — 
fr  ic  tion  frc  mitus. 

I'leural  crcohinfj  is  a  sound  that  may  be 
sometimes  distinguished  over  a  portion  of 
the  chest,  when  tlie  pleiirie  are  densely  thick- 
ened and  adherent. 

Moist  or  spongy  friction  is  most  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  fine  moist  crei)itation. 
It  is  heard  almost  entirel3'  at  the  end  of  deep 
inspiration,  and  closely  resembles  the  crepi- 
tation of  a  moist  sponge.  The  sound  is  due 
to  the  pleura  being  adherent  by  moist,  recent 
lymph,  as  in  the  early  stage  of  adhesive 
pleurisy  in  pleuro-pneumonia. 

In  cases  of  (tdema  of  the  pleura  a  fine 
crepitating  inspiratory  sound  or  pleural 
crepitus  may  be  heard,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  from  a  pulinonarj'  sound.  The 
diagnosis  must  rest  upon  the  very  superficial 
character  of  the  sound,  and  its  being  un- 
changed by  cough ;  also  upon  its  being 
associated  with  deficient  breathing  without 
tubular  quality,  and  with  lessened  vocal  fre- 
mitus. It  is  an  inspiratory  not  an  expiratory 
sound,  being  engendert'd  by  the  pulling  out  of 
the  spongy  a'doma-tissue  diu"ing  inspiration. 

4.  Circulatory  System,  Physical 
Examination  of.  — The  condition  of  the 
heart  and  circulation  may  be  investigated 
with  great  exactness,  chiefly  by  palpation, 
percussion,  and  auscultation. 

ri'LSK. — The  pulse  gives  us  very  important 
information  res})ecting  the  state  of  the  circu- 
lation. For  a  full  description  of  the  pulse 
and  its  dilTerent  characters  in  disease,  see 
Pulse,  Thk:  and  Si'hv(;mo(;i!.\ph. 

IIkakt.-((()  Inspection.— In  health  and 
during  ([uietude  the  cardiac  impulse  is  barely 
perceptible.  Under  excitement,  however, 
throbbing  im])ulse  may  be  noticed  over  the 
pra>cordia  and  left  e])igastrium.  In  cases  of 
great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
especially  in  children,  the  prucordial  region 
may  be  obviously  bulged.  The  impulse  of 
the  heart  may  be  observed  to  be  diffused 
over  an  increased  area,  between  the  nipple 
line  and  sternum,  in  cases  of  hypertrophy 
and  dilatation.  In  cases  of  dilated  hyper- 
trophy of  the  right  ventricle,  or  in  displace- 
ment downwards  of  the  heart  in  emphysema, 
the  impulse  is  very  perceptible  at  the  epi- 
gastrium to  the  left  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
A  diffused  undulating  impulse  may  be  ob- 
served in  some  cases  of  pericardial  effusion 
and  in  adherent  pericardium.  The  heart  ia 
often  uncovered,  and  its  impulse  revealed  on 
one  side  or   the  other  bv  retraction  of  the 
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lung  in   contractile   or   wasting   pulmonary 
diseases. 

(b)  Palpation.  —  The  position  of  the 
heart's  apex  should  first  be  ascertained;  and 
the  area,  force,'  and  rhj^thm  of  the  cardiac 
pulsations,  and  the  jiresence  or  ahsence  of 
thriU  or  other  adventitious  palpation-signs, 
should  next  be  noted. 

Normally  the  heart,  enclosed  in  its  own 
pericardial  sac,  is  situated  in  the  anterior  and 
central  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  immedi- 
ately above  the  diaj^hragm.  Its  position  may 
be  roughly  defined  as  within  the  area  bounded 
above  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  sternum  at 
the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  second 
cartilages  ;  on  the  left  by  a  vertical  line  pass- 
ing just  within  the  left  niiJi^le  ;  and  on  the 
right  by  a  similar  line  drawn  at  one-tliird 
of  the  distance  between  the  border  of  the 
sternum  and  the  right  nipple  line.  A  slant- 
ing line  from  the  base  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage to  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  rib  in  the 
left  nipple  line  defines  the  lower  border  of 
the  heart.  Behind  this  area  the  heart  lies 
obliquely,  its  base  directed  upwards  to  the 
right  and  backwards,  its  apex  to  the  left 
downwards  and  forwards.  The  organ,  more- 
over, is  so  placed  that  the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle  ocoipy  nearly  the  wliole  anterior 
sm-face  ;  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  the 
posterior  and  left  surface. 

The  apex  of  the  iieart  in  the  adult  impinges 
in  the  fifth  interspace,  one  inch  within  the 
left  nipple  line.  The  aortic  and  pulmonary 
valves  correspond  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  third  left  cartilage  at  its  junction  with  the 
sternum,  the  aortic  being  on  the  right  of  and 
a  little  lower  than  the  pulmonary.  A  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  third  loft  car- 
tilage as  it  joins  tlie  sternum,  to  the  ujper 
border  of  the  fifth  right  cartilage  at  the 
sternal  margin,  would  correspond  with  the 
mitral  valve  superficially  and  above,  the  tri- 
cuspid more  deeply  and  below. 

An  altered  position  of  the  apex -beat  may 
arise  from  congenital  displacement  of  the 
organ,  for  example,  fi"om  transposition  of 
viscera.  It  may  arise  from  enlargement  of 
the  organ  bj'  hypertrophy  or  dilatation, 
affecting  its  right  or  left  cavities ;  or  from 
displacement  of  the  organ,  for  instance, 
doumwards,  by  emphysema,  aneurysm,  or 
tumour ;  aside,  by  pleuritic  effusion,  malig- 
nant disease,  or  contraction  of  lung ;  itpivards, 
by  abdominal  distension,  disease  in  the 
abdomen,  or  contraction  of  lung. 

In  continuance  of  palpation,  the  condition 
of  the  arteries  and  veins  at  the  root  of  the 
neck  must  be  observed  :  whether  the  arteries 
unduly  pulsate,  or  the  veins  on  one  side  or 
both  remain  full,  or  jiulsate. 
.  (c)  Percussion. — The  precordial  dulness 
may  be  enlarged  by  retraction  of  the  margin 
of  one  or  both  lungs ;  by  effusion  of  fluid 
into  the  pericardium  ;  or  by  enlargement  of 
the  heart  itself,  either  general  or  restricted 


to  one  or  more  of  its  divisions.  The  cardiac 
dulness  may  be  diminished  or  obscured  by 
enlargement  of  the  lungs  enveloping  it,  or 
by  gas  in  the  pericardial  sac. 

{d)  Auscultation. — By  the  simultaneous 
contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  closure  of 
the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  and  the  im- 
pingement of  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle 
against  the  ribs,  a  single  sound  is  produced, 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart.  The  sudden 
tense  closure  of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  this  sound.  The  first  sound  is 
closely  followed  by  the  second  sound,  whicli 
is  more  tapping  in  quality,  and  corresponds 
with  the  closure  of  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
valves.  Then  comes  the  diastolic  pause, 
which  may  be  said  to  equal  in  duration  that 
of  the  two  sounds.  The  first  sound  is  most 
loudly  heard  at  the  apex,  the  second  at  the 
base  of  the  heart. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart  are  subject  to 
considerable  variations  imder  varied  general 
conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

(1)'  In  general  debility,  antemia,  and  wast- 
ing diseases,  the  tendency  is  for  the  first  and 
second  sounds  to  approximate  to  each  other 
in  character.  As  the  ventricular  wall  be- 
comes atrophic  or  ill-nourished  the  first  sound 
becomes  more  purely  valvular,  and  at  the 
:  same  time  more  feeble  and  tapping,  approach- 
ing thus  in  character  to  the  second  soimd. 
Sometimes  in  cases  of  aniemiathe  first  sound 
is  peculiarly  ringing  and  hollow  in  character. 

(2)  In  chronic  Bright's  disease,  with 
thickened  vessels  and  hypertrophied  ven- 
tricles, the  first  sound  is  peculiarly  mnttled 
and  indistinct,  compared  with  the  recognis- 
able force  of  the  beat. 

(3)  The  rhythm  of  the  heart's  sounds  may 
be  greatly  changed  :  [a)  The  first  or  second, 
or  both  first  and  second  sounds,  may  be  re- 
duplicated. This  may  occur  as  a  temporary 
phenomenon  in  apparent  health,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  traceable  to  increased  resis- 
tance either  in  the  pulmonary  or  systemic 
circulation.  (/))  Excessive  rapidity  of  action. 
(c)  Irregularity  in  time  and  force  of  beats. 
{d)  Intermittent  action.  These  several  phe- 
nomena may  be  significant  of  disease  of  the 
heart  itself;  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they 
may  be  due  to  functional  disturbance  through 
the  nervous  apparatus,  from  dyspepsia ;  or 
from  excessive  smoking,  tea-drinking,  or 
venerj'. 

A  murmur  or  bruit  is  an  abnormal  sound, 
invariably  of  a  blowing  character,  which  may 
more  or  less  replace  or  obscui'e  the  normal 
heart's  sound.  Either  of  the  sounds  of  the 
heart  may  be  replaced  or  attended  by  a  mur- 
mur ;  and  in  auscultation,  with  regard  to 
prognosis,  it  is  much  more  important  to  note 
whether  a  murmur  wholly  or  only  partially 
replaces  the  normal  sound — that  is,  whether 
the  function  of  the  valve  be  wholly  or  only 
partially  disabled— than  to  be  guided  by 
mere  loudness  of  bruit.     The  first  sound  at 
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the  nppx  may  be  piooeiled,  or,  very  rarely, 
siicci'i'ilcd  by  a  imiriuur.  For  a  description 
of  tlipsc  niuriiiurs,  and  of  morbid  pericardial 
sounds,  sec  IIkaut,  Yalvks  and  Okificks  of. 
Diseases  of;  Hkaut,  Functional  Disorders 
of;  and  Pericaudu'm,  Diseases  of. 

r>.  Mediastinum,  Physical  Examin- 
ation of. — Having'  examined  tlie  tliorax 
witli  rej;ard  especially  to  the  great  organs, 
the  Inn'^s  and  lieart,  contained  within  it,  the 
jnoihastinal  region  sliould  next  be  explored, 
both  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

Nohmal  Suixs. — The  anterior  mediastinal 
region,  clinically  speaking,  corresponds  with 
those  portions  of  the  sternum  not  underlain 
by  hnig,  namely,  the  mannbrium  and  the 
left  half  of  the  body,  extending  from  the 
fourth  cartilage  downwards. 

The  lungs  nornuilly  approximate  beneath 
the  upper  portion  of  the  second  part  of  the 
sternum;  from  that  point  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  fourth  cartilages  hiding  the  subjacent 
parts.  In  the  triangular  space  beliind  the 
upper  sternum,  with  its  apex  at  tlie  lower 
border  of  the  manubrium  and  its  base  at  the 
episternal  notch,  lie  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  trachea,  covered  by  the  left  innominate  , 
vein,  tlie  sunuuit  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  a  prolongation  of  the  pericardial  sac, 
with  connective  tissue,  and  a  few  small 
lynijihatic  glands.  The  sununit  of  the  arch 
of  tiie  aorta  corresponds  with  the  level  of  the 
ujnur  border  of  the  second  rib-cartilage. 

Imiierfect  percussion-dulness  and  modified 
bronchial  respiration,  with  weakly  conducted 
heart- sounds,  are  usually  presented  over  this 
region.  On  deeply  depressing  the  finger 
behind  the  sternum  in  the  episternal  notch, 
a  slight  pulsation,  communicated  from  the 
aorta— which  vessel,  however,  the  fingers 
cannot  reach — is  felt.  The  lower  region  of 
mediastinal  dulness,  that  is,  below  the  fourth 
cartilage  level,  is  continuous  on  the  left  of 
the  sternum  with  tiie  heart's  dulness,  and, 
indeed,  correspoiuls  with  the  precordial 
region. 

-Morbid  Signs.  —  The  upper  mediastinal 
dulness  may  be  replaced  by  resonance — (1) 
from  enlargement  of  the  lungs  in  emphy- 
sema :  ('1)  in  cases  of  contraction  of  the 
upper  part  of  one  lung,  enlargement  of  tho 
opposite  lung  wholly  occupying  the  sternal 
region,  and  etTacing  the  normal  mediastinal 
dulness.  The  limits  of  normal  mediastinal 
dulness  may  be  extrn/Jcd,  from  displacement 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  lungs — (1)  by 
dilatation  or  aneurysm  of  the  aorta ;  (2)  by 
mediastinal  abscess;  (3)  by  simple  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mediastinal  or  thymus  glands ; 
or  (4)  by  morbid  growth  -cancer,  or  lym- 
phoma. (For  the  diagnosis  between  these 
several  conditions,  see  Aorta,  Diseases  of; 
and  Mediastinum.  Diseases  of.)  It  must  be 
borne  in  miiul  that  considerahly  increased 
dulness,  and  even  prominence,  may  be  due 


to  intrinsic  disease  of  tho  sternal  bone,  or  to 
thickening  from  periostitis. 

Alterations  in  the  boundaries  of  the  lower 
region  of  mediastinal  dulness  are  most  often 
due  to  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  dilated 
pericardium.  Aneurysm  of  the  aorta  or  tlu,' 
heart,  or  a  growth  extending  forwards,  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  lung,  from  tho 
posterior  mediastinum,  are  the  other  causes 
of  increased  inferior  mediastinal  dulness. 

Posteriorlij  tliero  is  no  mter-pulmonary 
space  apparent  save  that  occupied  by  the 
spiiutl  colunm.  But  in  disease,  and  especially 
in  tumour,  whether  aneurysmal  or  of  the 
nature  of  morbid  growth  affecting  the  root 
of  the  lungs  (sec  Bronchial  Glands,  Diseases 
of),  the  posterior  mediastinal  dulness  involves 
the  right  or  left  interscapular  region,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  corresponds 
w'ith  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra. 
The  descending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  corresponds  with  the  left  side  of  tlie 
third  dorsal  vertebra. 

C.  Abdomen,  Physical  Examination 

of. — The  abdomen  is  that  portion  of  the  body 
included  between  the  diaphragm  above  and 
the  brim  of  the  true  pelvis  below  ;  and  is 
usually  divided,  for  convenience  of  clinical 
reference,  into  regions.  Two  horizontal  lines 
drawn  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  ribs,  and  the 
highest  point  of  the  crest  of  the  ilia  respec- 
tively, and  intersected  by  vertical  lines  drawn 
from  the  eighth  rib  on  each  side  down  to  tlie 
middle  of  I'oupart's  ligament,  divide  the  ab- 
domen into  nine  regions,  namely,  epigastric, 
umbilical,  and  hypogastric  in  the  middle  ;  and 
liypochondriac,  huuliar,  and  iliac  on  each  side, 
from  above  downwards. 

(a)  Inspection.  —When  examining  a  case 
of  abdominal  disease  the  position  naturally 
assumed  by  the  patient  should  be  noticed  : 
whether  it  be  indifferent ;  or  dorsal  with  the 
knees  drawn  up— a  position  very  character- 
istic of  peritonitis  ;  or  lateral,  with  the  thighs 
flexed  and  the  body  bent,  as  in  renal  or 
hepatic  colic.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  colic, 
especially  lead-colic,  the  patient  lies  on  his 
belly  with  tlie  arms  compressing  the  jiart. 
Frequent  changes  of  posture  are  also  charac- 
teristic of  colic  rather  than  of  peritoneal  in- 
flammation. The  general  size,  shape,  tense- 
ness, flaccidity,  or  retraction  of  the  abdomen 
will  be  next  observed.  Any  alteration  from 
perfect  symmetry  will  be  noted,  with  the 
region  of  any  swelling.  The  superficial  veins 
of  the  abdomen  m.ay  be  enlarged,  the  internal 
mammary  from  above  meeting  the  superficial 
and  deep  epigastrics,  to  secure  collateral  cir- 
culation between  the  superior  and  inferior 
cava^,  when  either  is  from  any  cause  com- 
pressed or  occluded. 

(h)  Palpation. — On  placing  the  hand  ovf  r 
the  abdomen  for  the  purpose  of  palpation,  the 
rigidity  or  otherwise  of  the  muscles,  especially 
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of  the  recti,  will  be  noticed ;  and  the  observer 
will  be  careful  to  note  whether  the  muscle 
becomes  contracted  during  manipulation,  or 
was  from  the  first  unduly  tense.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  abdo^ninal  walls  are  rigid,  as  a 
rule,  in  all  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
{)eritoneum.  In  local  peritonitis,  and  over 
special  organs  or  tissues  which  are  painful, 
the  muscles  are  also  tense ;  thus  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  one  rectus  notably  more  rigid 
than  its  fellow. 

In  order  properly  to  examine  the  abdomen 
by  palpation,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the 
patient  flat  on  his  back,  on  a  slightly  inclined 
plane,  with  a  round  pillow  placed  under  the 
head,  so  as  to  flex  the  cliin  upon  the  sternum. 
The  thighs  should  be  similarly  flexed  upon 
the  pelvis  by  means  of  a  second  incline,  on 
which  the  legs  should  rest,  or  by  placing  one 
pillow  beneath  the  thighs  and  two  pillows 
beneath  the  legs.  In  this  manner  the  muscles 
of  the  abdomen  will  be  rendered  as  lax  as 
possible.  The  patient  should  further  be  held 
in  conversation,  or  told  to  breathe  deeply, 
but  without  effort,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
keep  his  diaphragm  fixed.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan,  when  other  efforts  fail  to  prevent  the 
j)atient  from  keeping  his  diaphragm  fixed,  to 
make  him  go  on  counting  '  one,'  '  two,' 
'  three,'  up  to  as  high  a  number  as  he  can 
possibly  reach  without  drawing  breatli.  In 
this  manner  we  get  the  diaphragm  thoroughly 
relaxed  ;  and  by  keeping  the  hand  on  the 
abdomen,  deep  palpation  can  be  effected  at 
any  period  of  the  counting  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  The  observer  should  be  com- 
fortably placed  at  about  the  same  level  as 
his  patient.  The  whole  hand,  previously 
warmed,  should  be  evenly  applied  to  the 
•surface,  and  the  fingers  then  depressed  in 
different  directions  as  the  hand  is  smoothly 
conveyed  to  different  regions.  If  the  patient 
be  poked  about  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
by  the  physician  stooping  over  him,  he  is 
either  tickled  or  hurt,  his  muscles  contract, 
and  proper  examination  is  impossible. 

It  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  the  patient 
change  his  position  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
the  other.  This  method  is  particularly  to  be 
adopted  in  examining  tumours  which  are 
movable,  such  as  floating  kidneys,  some 
uterine  tumours,  and  aneurysmal  sacs.  In 
the  case  of  tumours  lying  over  the  aorta,  it 
may  be  impossible,  without  adopting  this 
plan,  to  be  sure  whether  the  pulsation  felt 
over  them  is  communicated  or  intrinsic. 

It  is  sometimes  doubtful  whether  a  tumour 
is  situated  within  the  rectus  muscle,  or  in 
the  abdomen  beneath  it.  By  keeping  the 
hand  over  the  tumour  and  making  the 
patient  raise  himself  half  to  the  sitting 
posture,  so  as  to  cause  the  recti  to  start 
forward  in  contraction,  this  point  can  be 
cleared  up. 

The  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  to   the  hand   applied,  and  to  the 


surface  thermometer,  may  be  distinctly  raised 
above  that  of  the  general  surface  in  peri- 
tonitis. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  estimate  the  true 
degree  and  nature  of  pain  in  the  abdomen 
caused  by  pressure.  In  hypersesthesia  of  the 
surface  the  slightest  pressure  causes  suffer- 
ing; whilst  deep,  even  palpation  gives  little 
inconvenience.  If  the  surface  be  pinched 
up  the  pain  is  acute.  Pain  in  the  abdominal 
muscles  is  less  acute,  and  is  intensified  by 
bringing  these  into  action.  The  pain  of 
peritonitis  is  superficial  in  so  far  as  it  is 
commonly  associated  with  hyperaesthesia  of 
surface  ;  but  gentle,  steady  pressm-e  is  acutely 
painful,  and  deep  palpation  intolerable.  The 
pain  of  peritonitis  may,  with  the  disease,  be 
general  or  local.  There  is  often  some  difti- 
cidty  in  differentiating  the  pain  of  localised 
hyperaesthesia — hysterical  pains  as  they  are 
called — from  those  of  inflammatory  origin  or 
from  tenderness  of  organs.  By  holding  the 
patient  persistently  in  conversation  respect- 
ing symptoms  associated  altogether  with 
another  part,  as  minute  inquiries  about 
headache,  cough,  &c.,  and  thus  keeping  off 
attention  whilst  the  hand  is  steadily  com- 
prei-sing  the  supposed  painfid  parts,  all 
doubts  can  be  removed.  In  neuralgic  and 
hysterical  pains  simulating  peritonitis,  the 
tenderness  extends  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
peritoneum. 

Abdominal  organs  may  be  tender  to  palpa- 
tion. 

Fluctuation. — Fluctuation  is  an  important 
sign  of  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  abdomen, 
whether  the  fluid  be  free  in  the  peritoneum 
or  enclosed  in  a  sac.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
placing  one  hand  lightly  on  the  abdomen, 
whilst  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  smartly 
tap  over  another  part,  when  a  fluid  wave 
will  be  felt  to  impinge  against  the  applied 
hand.  In  certain  tense  conditions  of  the 
abdomen,  a  deceptive  sense  of  fluctuation 
may  be  obtained  from  the  vibrations  of  the 
abdominal  walls.  To  prevent  this  fallacy  the 
hand  of  a  bystander  should  be  applied  edge- 
wise on  the  abdomen,  midway  between  the 
two  hands  of  the  observer,  so  as  to  check 
superficial  vibrations. 

Hydatid  fremitus. — This  is  a  kind  of  tense 
fluctuation  appreciable  by  the  pleximeter 
finger  on  sharp  percussion  over  certain  cysts, 
more   particularly  h^'datid  cysts.      See  En- 

TOZOA. 

(c)  and  (d)  Percussion  and  Ausculta- 
tion.— Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the 
abdomen  are  adopted  in  accordance  with  the 
methods  already  described.  The  distribution 
of  dulness  and  resonance,  varying  or  not  with 
the  position  of  the  patient,  affords  important 
evidence  respecting  fluid  collections,  whether 
peritoneal  or  encysted.  See  Abdomen,  Dis- 
eases of;  and  Ascites. 

By  auscultation  friction -sounds  may  be 
heard  over  the  seat  of  peritonitis ;  vascular, 
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ftneurvsmal,  nnd   p'acental    bruits ;    or  the 
sounds  of  the  fii'tal  licari  may  be  tU-tccted. 

rilYSKAL  I'.XAMIXATION  OK  TlIK  LiVKR.  —  In 

the  ri;,'ht  uiaiinnary  lino  the  liver  underlies 
the  re-jion  from  the  fifth  rib  to  the  costal 
iiiur-jiii ;  in  the  median  line  from  the  base  of 
tiie  xiphoid  cartila<,'e  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  tliat  level.  The  left  extremity  of  the 
liver  lies  jnst  within  and  behind  the  apex  of 
the  heart.  It  may,  then,  benuif^hly  said  that 
a  licrizontal  line  drawn  from  the  base  of  the 
xiphoid  cartila^'e  to  the  rii,'ht  side  of  the  chest 
and  to  tlie  apex  of  tiie  heart,  and  a  sec.ind 
line  slaiitiii^j  from  witiiin  the  apex-beat  to  the 
rifjlit  costal  inarLjin  in  the  nipple  Ime,  would 
mark  the  site  of  the  liver.  It  has  already 
been  observed  how  this  surface  is  partially 
covered  above  by  lung.  In  health  the 
margin  of  the  liver  becomes  lost  to  palpation 
beneath  the  cartilages  in  the  right  nipple 
line.  Its  ui)per  margin  may  bo  defined,  as 
already  sho\\n,  by  deep  percussion,  its  lower  i 
margin  by  \  ery  light  percussion.  I 

Displacciitcnts. — The  liver  may  be  lowered 
in  position  by  certain  thoracic  conditions, 
such  as  emphysema,  fluid  in  the  pleura  or 
pericardium,  tlioracic  tumours,  or  compres- 
sion by  tight-lacing.  W  hen  the  liver  is  thus 
lowered,  it  is  somewhat  anteverted ;  and  in 
lax  conditions  of  the  abdomen  its  lower 
margin  may  be  covered  by  a  coil  of  intes- 
tines, thus  requiring  somewhat  deej)  palpation 
in  tracing  it. 

Tiie  liver  may  be  raised  by  contractile 
thoracic  di.'^eases,  especially  on  the  rij,'ht  side, 
60  that  its  margin  recedes  considerably  within  , 
the  costal  margin.  In  cases  of  doubt  as  to 
ttbetlier  extension  of  dulness  upwards  be 
liver  or  lung  consolidation,  the  observer  must 
notice  whether  the  level  be  shifted  i)y  respi- 
ratory movements.  When  the  abdomen  is 
distended  from  any  cause,  the  liver  is  pushed 
upwards  ;  and  in  this  case,  and  also  in  many 
instances  where  the  liver  is  drawn  upwards, 
it  becomes  also  tilted  somewhat  backwards, 
BO  that  but  little  more  than  the  margin  pre- 
sents anteriorly.  In  this  condition  there 
may  be  but  little,  if  any,  liver-dulnoss  dis- 
coverable anteriorly,  and  it  may  erroneously 
be  concluded  that  tlie  liver  is  much  dimin- 
ished in  si/e.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
posterior  dulness  of  the  liver  is  increased  in 
the  right  lower  thoracic  region.  In  cases  of 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  therefore,  the  upper 
margin  must  be  accurately  defined,  to  see  if 
there  be  extension  upwards,  and  whether  that 
extension  be  even  or  uneven.  The  lower 
margin  must  be  traced  by  palpation ;  the 
mobility  of  the  organ  with  respiration  esti 
mated ;  its  hardness,  softness,  sharpness, 
evenness,  or  distortion  ascertained;  and 
whether  it  be  free  or  connected  with  other 
parts— for  example,  the  spleen,  or  an  abdo- 
minal tumour.  I 

The  lower  margin  of  the.  liver,  when  the  I 
organ   is   enlarged    or    depressed,   very   fre- 


quently cannot  be  defined  by  percussion, 
beinj;  overlapped  by  intestines.  For  instance, 
in  cases  of  lax  abdominal  parietes,  with 
moderate  fluid  effusion  in  the  peritoneum, 
the  intestines  float  up  and  press  between  the 
margin  of  the  liver  and  the  surface.  In  other 
cases  the  front  surface  may  be  unduly 
rounded,  and  the  margin  thus  incurvated  to 
a  certain  extent  and  covered  by  intestines. 
The  surface  must  be  felt  — whether  smootii, 
or  rough,  or  nodulated.  The  coimistencc 
must  be  estimated  by  palpation  — whether 
hard  or  soft,  or  fluctuating  at  any  part.  See 
LivKii,  iMilargements  of. 

The  gall-bladder  cannot  be  felt  unless  it 
be  distended,  wlien  it  presents  as  a  rounded 
tumour  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  liver  in 
the  right  nijjple  line.  Sec  Gall-Blaodeb 
AND  Uall-Ducts,  Diseases  of. 

Physical  Examinatio.v  of  the  Spleen. — 
Normally,  splenic  dulness  may  be  ascertained 
on  light  percussion  in  an  area  on  the  left  side 
extending  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  ribs, 
and  between  the  mid-axillary  and  mid-scapu- 
lar lines.  The  shape  of  the  splenic  dulness 
is  oval  in  the  slant  of  the  ribs. 

In  moderate  enlargement  the  splenic  dul- 
ness is  increased  in  all  directions ;  and  on 
placing  the  hand  deeply  in  the  left  flank, 
close  under  the  ribs,  the  organ  may  be  felt 
to  descend  upon  it  during  inspiration.  As 
the  organ  still  enlarges  it  comes  forwards 
and  downwards,  raising  the  apex-beat  of  the 
heart,  occupying  the  region  in  front  of  the 
scafiular  line  and  below  the  level  of  the  ajiex- 
beat,  and  projecting  downwards  beneath  the 
costal  margin  into  the  abdomen.  As  the 
organ  still  hirther  enlarges,  the  anterior 
margin  curves  forwards,  forming  nearly  a 
right  angle  with  the  costal  margin.  It  is 
usually  sharply  defined,  and  may  extend 
forwards  to  the  median  line,  and  downwards 
to  the  pelvis.  The  posterior  margin  of  the 
enlarged  spleen  is  also,  in  such  cases  of  great 
enlargement,  to  be  felt  thick  and  rounded 
immediately  in  front  of  the  quadratus  mus- 
cle. An  enlarged  spleen  extending  into  the 
abdomen  is  superficial  in  its  entire  area;  its 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  are  well- 
defined  ;  and  it  can  usually  be  moved  bctwec  n 
the  two  hands  forwards  and  backwards.  Tlie 
notch  may  be  commonly  felt.  The  surface 
maybe  quite  even  or  nodulated.  Sometimes 
on  auscultation  a  bruit  niaj^  be  audible  over 
an  enlarged  spleen.  Friction-sound  may 
also  sometimes  be  heard.  Certain  alterations 
in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  in  the 
temperature  of  the  body  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  the 
examination  of  these  conditions  forms  an 
important  item  in  their  diagnosis. 

Diminution  in  the  size  of  the  spleen  cannot 
be  accurately  estimated,  and  is  of  little  clinical 
moment. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Kidneys. — 
The   kidneys,  when   of  normal  dimensions. 
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cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  felt,  especially  in  fat 
people,  or  when  the  abdomen  is  enlarged. 
They  lie  one  on  either  side  near  the  spinal 
column,  between  the  level  of  the  spinous 
process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  in  the  mid-line 
between  these  spinous  processes  and  the 
outer  margin  of  the  flank.  Imbedded  in  fat, 
they  rest  on  the  lumbar  muscles.  The  right 
kidney  is  overlain  in  part  by  the  liver,  colon, 
and  intestines  ;  the  left  by  the  stomach,  colon, 
cind  intestines. 

In  order  to  feel  for  the  kidney,  the  patient 
should  be  placed  in  the  position  for  abdominal 
examination.  The  observer,  standing  on  the 
side  o^jposite  that  of  the  kidney  under  ex- 
amination, then  places  one  hand  along  the 
mid-tlank  behind,  immediately  below  the 
last  lib  ;  the  other  hand  should  rest  upon 
the  corresjjonding  part  of  the  abdomen  in 
front,  firmly  depressing  and  manipulating 
deeply,  so  as  to  bring  the  site  of  the  kidney 
between  tlie  phahxngeal  portions  of  the  two 
hands.  At  the  same  time  the  patient  should 
be  made  to  inspire  and  expire  deeply  ;  and  it 
is  during  the  stage  of  moderately  deep  expi- 
ration that  the  organ  will  usually  be  felt. 

Tenderness  of  the  kidney,  if  present,  may 
thus  be  estimated  with  certainty.  Undue 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  may  be 
observed. 

If  the  kidney  be  nniformJif  enlarged  it 
simply  extends  downwards,  and  comes  more 
readily  under  observation.  In  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  kidney,  as  in  cancerous  tumour, 
or  of  its  pelvis,  as  in  pyelitis,  tlie  organ  forms 
a  tumour  occupying  the  flank,  and  coming 
forwards  from  behind  the  colon  towards  the 
front  of  tlie  abdomen.  Such  a  tumour  is 
more  or  less  pyramidal  or  rounded  in  form, 
with  a  distinct  band  of  resonance  corre- 
sponding with  the  superior  flexure  of  the 
colon  extending  across  it.  The  tumour  may 
be  solid  or  fluctuating,  according  to  its  nature. 
Kenal  tumours  are  most  common  on  the  left 
side.  Tlie  jielvis  of  the  kidney,  except  when 
considerably  dilated,  does  not  come  under 
palliation.     See  KiDNEYS,  Diseases  of. 

Mocnble  kidneys. — The  mobility  of  the 
kidneys  varies  much,  from  mere  laxness  to 
complete  dislocation.  See  Kidneys,  Diseases 
of:  25.  Kidney,  Malpositions  of. 

The  examination  of  the  urine  forms  the 
most  important  part  of  the  physical  diagnosis 
of  kidney-diseases.  See  Urine,  Morbid  Con- 
ditions of. 

Physical  Examination  of  the  Pan- 
creas.— In  thin  subjects  with  retracted  ab- 
domen, the  head  of  the  pancreas  maj'  be  felt 
as  a  small,  somewhat  angular,  tumour  to  the 
right  of  the  median  line,  above  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus,  in  the  region,  in  fact,  of  the 
pylorus,  with  thickening  of  which  it  may 
readily  be  confounded. 

Cancerous  enlargement  of  the  pancreas 
extends  forwards,  in  or  near  the  middle  line, 


above  the  umbilicus,  presenting  a  tumour 
difficult  to  diagnose.  See  Pancreas,  Diseases 
of. 

Physical  Examination  of  other  Abdo- 
minal Viscera. — Diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  yield  their  proper  signs, 
requiring  no  separate  description  here. 
TumoiU's  of  the  omentum  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, by  the  method  of  exclusion,  from 
afl'ections  of  the  solid  organs  of  the  abdomen. 

The  2"^l'^'-c  organs — uterus,  and  ovaries, 
and  bladder,  under  certain  conditions  of  en- 
largement— present  themselves  for  diagnosis 
as  abdominal  tumours. 

When  distended,  the  bladder  gives  rise  to 
a  pyramidal  area  of  dulness  extending  in  the 
median  line  from  the  pubes,  broadening 
ujjwards,  towards  or  even  beyond  the  um- 
bilicus. The  tumour  is  firm  but  elastic,  on 
palpation  tender,  and  is  at  once  removed  by 
successful  catheterisation. 

In  pregnancy  at  the  fourth  month  the 
uterus  becomes  perceptible  to  deep  palpation 
in  the  pelvic  basin  in  the  pubic  region.  At 
and  beyond  the  fifth  month  a  tmnour  of 
growing  dimensions  extends  from  out  of  the 
pelvis  towards  and  beyond  the  umbilicus. 
Dulness  on  percussion  extends  from  the 
pubes  over  the  whole  front  of  the  tumour, 
whilst  above  and  in  the  flanks  a  resonant 
intestinal  note  is  obtained.  The  relations  of 
dulness  and  resonance  are  not  appreciably 
changed  by  position.  The  tumour  is  elastic, 
and  in  the  advanced  stages  obscurely  fluc- 
tuating. On  deep  palpation,  an  irregular 
resisting  lobulated  mass  is  to  be  felt ;  and  on 
keeping  the  hand  steadily  a|: plied,  undulating 
movements,  or  a  distinct  shock  or  jerking 
movement,  may  from  time  to  time  be  felt. 
On  applying  the  stethoscope  with  somewhat 
deep  pressure,  half-way  between  umbilicus 
and  pubes  and  a  little  on  one  or  other  side, 
the  rapid  beat  of  the  f(£tal  heart  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard,  closely  resembling  the  tick  of 
a  watch  under  the  pillow.  On  bringing  the 
stethoscope  nearer  the  inguinal  region  (usu- 
ally on  the  right  side),  the  soft  low-pitched 
placental  souffle,  synchronous  with  the  ma- 
ternal pulse,  is  to  be  heard.  Enlargement 
of  the  uterus  from  other  causes,  especially 
fibroid  and  fibro-cystic  growths,  may  lead  to 
abdominal  tumours,  which  are  diagnosed  by 
combined  vaginal  and  abdominal  examina- 
tion.    See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

Ovarian  tumours  also  present  in  the  abdo- 
men, extending  upwards  from  one  or  other 
side  of  the  pelvic  region,  and  with  a  dis- 
position as  they  extend  to  become  central. 
They  are  most  commonly  cystic,  and — espe- 
cially in  the  later  stages — sometimes  present 
difficulties  in  diagnosis  from  pregnancy  or 
peritoneal  dropsy.  See  Abdomen,  Diseases 
of ;  Abdominal  Aneurysm  ;  Aorta,  Diseases 
of;  Ovaries,  Diseases  of;  and  other  appro- 
priate headings. 

E.  Douglas  Powell. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY  {(f>Cati,  nature;  and 
yt'mijuof,  (111  iiiterpicttr). 

Dkfimtion.  —  riivsiof^noiuy  orij,'iiially 
meiint  tlio  iiitorpretiitioii  of  the  nature  of 
an  iiuli\  idiial  by  the  hf,'ht  of  the  indications 
afl'orded  by  his  couiitouanco,  conformation, 
and  movements ;  but  the  term  is  frequently 
used  for  tlie  indications  themselves. 

riivsiooNOMY  IN  Diagnosis.  —In  the  early 
a;,'es  of  medical  science  the  doctrine  of  l)hy- 
siof,'noniy  formed    an   important  ])art  of  all 
systematic    teaching'.     In   i)ro])ortion  as  the  | 
means   and   practice    of    jihysical    diai,'nosis 
have    been    developed,    physioj^nomy,    being 
insusceptible  of  exact  treatment,  has  fallen  I 
into  the  background,  and  is  seldom  assigned  ; 
a  definite  place  among  methods  of  inve.stiga-  j 
tion.     Yet  in  every  description  of  disease  the 
indications  yielded  to  inspection  have  their 
place ;  and  practically  it  is  no  small  part  of 
the  accomplishment   of  a  skilful   physician 
to  be  able  to  recognise  readily  in  an^'  sick 
person   the   outward    signs   which   may   be 
ciiaraeteristic  of  his  malady. 

The  authors  who  have  treated  systemati- 
cally of  physiognomy  make  it,  in  the  first 
place,  subservient  tt)  the  definition  of  certain 
morbid  temperaments,  to  which  the  name 
of  diallicscn  has  been  given.  Wlien  in  any 
case  the  tendency  belonging  to  a  diathesis 
lias  gone  on  to  the  production  of  an  actual 
diseased  state,  the  woi'd  cachexia  has  been 
commonly  adoi)ted  to  express  the  fuUilment 
of  tlie  first  physiognomical  ])rophccy,  with 
an  extension  of  application  to  diseased  states 
produced  by  accident,  or  without  precedent 
sign  of  the  existence  of  the  corresponding 
diathesis.  Among  modern  English  authors 
on  medicine,  Dr.  La^cock  was  conspicuous 
in  allotting  an  important  place  to  the  '  phy- 
siognomical diagnosis  of  morbid  constitu- 
tional states.' 

Elements  ok  Physioknomv. — Besides  .such 
larger  groups  of  physiognomical  indications, 
there  are  smaller  gi-oups,  and  even  single 
features,  which  relate  to  particular  systems 
of  organs,  or  to  individual  part«,  and  which,  in 
proportion  to  their  limitation,  have  mostly  a 
more  precise  meaning,  lieforo  enumerating 
some  of  these,  it  may  be  of  advantage  to 
review  the  elements  of  physiognomy.  These 
are,  in  the  main,  four  :  (1)  tcffuvientary — 
skin,  with  glands  and  blood-vessels,  mucous 
membrane  of  mouth  and  throat ;  (2)  muscu- 
lar; (;{)  skeletal;  (4)  atliludes  and  move- 
ments,  including  tliose  of  speech. 

The  skin  presents  a  large  number  of  points 
for  observation ;  for  example,  its  colour,  as 
regards  pigmentation,  and  as  regards  vascu- 
larity ;  its  texture,  as  regards  softness  or 
hardness,  smoothness  or  roughness,  thickness 
or  fineness,  toughness  or  flexibility,  dryness 
or  moisture ;  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  glands  and  hairs;  adema  ;  tumours, 
such  as  warts  ;  and  eruptions.  Besides  these, 
in  tiie  face,  lines,  furrows;  and  ridges  mark 


the  excessive  or  defective  action  of  j)articular 
nmscles,  whether  determined  by  habit  or 
disease,  causes  which  also  determine  the 
shape  of  the  orifices  and  skin-prominence 
of  the  face. 

As  regards  muscular  variations  there  may 
be  noted  protective  contractions,  to  whicli 
Mr.  Darwin  has  drawn  attention  as  part  ot 
the  basis  of  the  expression  of  the  emotions, 
j)rotectivo  relaxation,  reflex  contractions, 
spasmodic  contractions,  and  paralysis.  With 
the  conformation  of  the  hones,  whicli  form 
the  framework  upon  which  the  skm  and 
muscles  arc  moulded,  must  be  associated 
tlie  teeth,  organs  rich  in  information  touch- 
ing the- health  of  the  mucous  membranes 
during  childhood,  and  of  the  system  at  large 
throughout  life. 

Applications  of  Physiognomy. — Many  of 
the  correlations  between  physiognomy  and 
disease  are  fully  discussed  in  other  parts  of 
this  \\  ork.  A  few  illustrations  of  tlie  use  of 
the  method  may,  however,  be  cited  in  this 
article. 

The  skin,  alone,  may  yield  indications 
suggestive,  pathognomonic,  or  diagnostic,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the 
staining  of  jaundice,  the  contrasted  tints  of 
hectic,  the  alterations  of  the  hair  in  various 
diseases ;  of  the  second  kind  are  the  erup- 
tions of  exanthematous  fevers  and  syphilis ; 
of  the  third  kind  is  the  observation  of  Sir 
Spencer  Wells,  in  dealing  with  the  diagnosis 
of  ovarian  and  uterine  tumours,  that  '  there 
is  a  facial  expression  common  to  women 
suffering  from  both  classes  of  disease,  asso- 
ciated with  a  very  florid  complexion  when 
the  tumour  is  uterine,  whereas  in  the  majority 
of  ovarian  cases  the  complexion  is  pallid." 
In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  the 
blue  line  on  the  gums  in  chronic  lead-poison- 
ing, the  spongy  guins  of  mer(nirial  poisoning 
and  of  scurvy,  and  the  pigmentation  of 
Addison's  disease,  are,  approximately,  in- 
stances of  the  three  kinds  of  signs. 

In  the  muscles,  independently  of  the  vari- 
ous evidences  of  paralysis,  we  may  refer  to 
the  '  risus  sardonicus  '  ;  to  the  tumid,  expres- 
sionless upper  lip  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  (Duchenne)  ;  to  the  fixed  bent  atti- 
tude of  the  head,  and  rigid,  imperturbed 
features  and  unaltered  articulation  of  para- 
h"sis  agitans,  as  compared  with  the  shaking 
head  and  scanning  articulation  of  disseminated 
sclerosis,  or  the  fatuous  look  which  accom- 
panies the  irregular  movements  of  chorea. 
The  i)hysiognomy  in  plague  is  said  to  be 
highly  characteristic.     See  Pl.\gue. 

The  bones  contribute  also  to  our  informa- 
tion. They  present  definite  changes  of  form 
in  rickets,  the  projecting  under-jaw  which 
in  many  women  is  associated  with  pelvic 
deformity,  the  enlargement  of  the  cranium 
in  hydrocephalus,  and  the  hour-glass  head 
and  altered  teeth  of  inherited  syjihilis. 

As  in  the  diatheses  all  the    four  systems 
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co-operate  to  form  a  characteristic  physiog- 
nomy, so  in  many  actual  diseases  complex 
manifestations  are  abundantly  presented. 
The  changes  observed  in  the  face  and  neck 
in  association  with  certain  affections  of  the 
chest  may  be  selected  as  illustrating  well 
this  kind  of  grouping.  Thus  in  severe  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  emphysema,  the 
skin  is  turgid,  bine,  purple,  or  livid,  the  lower 
lip  especially  being  discoloured,  enlarged, 
and  everted ;  the  veins,  particularly  in  the 
neck,  are  full  and  prominent ;  the  brows  are 
knitted  ;  the  ej'ebaUs  projected,  the  eyelids 
swollen  and  partly  contracted  ;  the  lower  jaw, 
if  not  closed,  is  rigidly  set  m  a  way  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  action  of  the  central  muscles 
raising  the  sternum,  which,  with  the  sterno- 
cleido-mastoids,  are  prominent  and  strong ; 
the  head  is  bent  forward,  the  shoulders 
raised,  the  nostrils  expanded  and  thickened. 
The  entire  expression  is  one  of  strain  and 
anxiety.  If  there  be,  as  is  often  the  case, 
tricuspid  regurgitation,  the  veins  of  the  neck 
may  be  seen  filled  during  every  pulsation  of 
the  heart. 

In  certain  forms  of  advanced  disease  of  the 
heart  there  is  the  same  swelling  and  dis- 
coloration. But  there  is  usually  some 
icteric  tinging  of  the  skin  and  conjitnctivse, 
and  much  weaker  signs  of  muscular  strain, 
which  in  emphysema  are  brought  abt)ut  by 
the  constant  inspiratory  effort.  The  face  is 
generally  calmer  in  expression,  and  the  head 
rather  thrown  back  than  drawn  forward. 

When  an  aneurysm  or  intrathoracic  growth 
presses  on  tlie  structtires  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  the  face  often  presents  enormous 
venotts  turgidity,  and  the  veins  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  are  often  permanentlj'  distended, 
and  imaffected  by  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion, sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
both.  If  there  be  pressure  on  the  trachea  or 
large  bronchi,  or  if  there  be  paralysis  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  many  of  the 
muscular  strains  already  noticed  may  be 
present ;  if  therd  be  paralysing  pressure  on 
the  sympathetic,  the  pupil  on  the  same  side 
will  be  comparatively  contracted,  all  the 
tissues  on  the  side  more  swollen,  and  the 
secretions  increased.  If  with  aneurysm  there 
be  aortic  regurgitation,  violent  pulsation  of 
all  the  arteries  will  usually  be  noticed,  bring- 
ing into  strong  relief  arteries  generally  quite 
unseen. 

In  these  illustrations  the  appearances  seen 
in  the  head  and  neck  only  are  considered.  If 
the  modification  of  bodily  conformation, 
movements,  and  attittides  which  go  to  make 
up  the  full  physiognomical  picture  were  also 
detailed,  a  large  addition,  exceedmg  the 
limits  of  this  article,  would  be  involved.  But 
even  so  mitch  as  is  here  portrayed  will  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  large  amoimt  of  sugges- 
tive information  which  may  be  gleaned  by 
the  observer  before  proceeding  to  actual 
physical  examination  of  the  patient,  and  may 
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stand  for  an  example  of  the  process  which, 
under  careful  training  and  practice,  is  at  last 
performed  almost  unconsciously  by  the  ex- 
perienced physician. 

William  M.  Ord. 

PHYSOMETRA  {cj^vaa,  air;  and  ix^rpa, 
the  womb). — A  condition  in  which  a  collec- 
tion of  gas  or  air  is  formed  in  the  uterus. 
See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

PHYTOSIS  {(PvTov,  a  plant).— A  generic 
term  for  plant-formation,  applicable  to  epi- 
phytic, phytiform,  or  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin,  of  which  there  may  be  enumerated 
the  following  species :  Phytosis  or  tinea 
tonsurans ;  •phytosis  or  tinea  circinata ; 
2}hytosis  favosa  or  favtis ;  and  j'^tytosis 
versicolor.  See  Favus  ;  Tinea  Tonsurans; 
and  Tinea  Veksicoloe. 

PIA    MATER,    Diseases    of.  — See 
j  Meninges,    Cerebral,     Inflammation    of: 
3.   Leptomeningitis. 

PIARH-^MIA  {Tv'iap,  fat;  and  al,xa, 
blood). — A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  in 
which  it  contains  free  fat.  See  Blood, 
Morbid  Conditions  of. 

PICA  (jiica,  a  magpie). — A  perversion 
of  appetite,  characterised  by  a  craving  for 
various  substances  unfitted  for  or  incapable 
of  digestion.     See  Appetite,  Disorders  of. 

PIETERMARITZBURG,  in  Natal. 
See  Africa,  South. 

;  PIGEON-BREAST.— A  deformity  of 
the  chest,  in  which  the  ribs  are  flattened 
laterally  and  the  sternum  thr'ust  forward,  so 
that  the  chest  assumes  somewhat  the  shape 
of  the  breast  of  a  pigeon.  See  Chest,  Defor- 
mities of. 

'  PIGMENTARY  DISEASES  OP 
THE  SKIN.  —  General  Statements.— 
Derangement  of  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin 

'  may  be  in  the  direction  either  of  excess  or  of 

:  deficiency,  and  either  congenital  or  acquired. 
These  defects  usually  occur  separately, .  but 
may  be  associated  together  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, as  in  leucoderma  and  melanoderma. 

j       The    special   affections   of    excessive    pig- 

I  mentation  are  Naevus  pigmentosus.  Lentigo, 
and  Chloasma. 

j       Those    of    deficiency    are    Albinism    and 

I  Leucoderma. 

Pathology. — Pigmentation  of  the  skin 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  blood,  extravasated  or  exuded 
into  the  tissues,  and  is  then  only  an  ex- 
aggeration of  a  normal  process ;  or  from 
matters  introduced  into  the  blood,  as  bile- 
pigment  producing  jamidice ;  or  from  without, 
as  arsenic  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  or,  a^ain,  there 
may  be  a  local  infiltration  of  the  skin, 
as  in  tattooing,  chrysarobin  inunctions,  &c. 
Except  where  due  to  local  applications,  the 
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pi^anent  is  deposited  cliiefly  in  the  rete 
luuc'osiun,  and  iiliiiost  entirely  in  the  lower 
layers;  it  miiy  iilso  be  seen  in  the  upper 
layers  of  the  coriiun  in  its  pjissaf^e  from  the 
vessels  to  the  rete,  to  which  it  is  conveyed 
jirobiibly  by  the  br!inchiii{»  connective-tissue 
cells;  if  these  cells  atrophy  or  are  absent,  the 
skin  of  the  part  is  abnormally  pale,  but  the 
untransferred  pi;,'mcnt  maj*  be  deposited  in 
excess  in  the  surrounding  skin,  as  is  seen  in 
leucodernirt,  which  is  associated  with  melano- 
derma. But  little  is  known  of  the  patho- 
log;ical  causes  of  fjeueral  jjiijmentation,  but 
disturbed  innervation  doubtless  plays  the 
chief  part.  Thus  the  bronzing  of  Addi.son's 
disease  is,  in  all  probability,  produced  by 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  abdominal 
sympathetic  ;  while  the  general  pigmentation 
which  occasionally  follows  severe  chills,  and 
the  disturbed  pigment-distribution  of  leuco- 
dernia,  which  has  in  many  cases  followed 
closelj-  on  sunstroke,  must  also  be  regarded 
as  nerve  manifestations.  Local  pigmentation 
is  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  acute  or  chronic  hypersemia,  the 
blood  or  its  colouring-matter  escaping  from 
the  vessels  and  discolouring  the  tissues.  This 
is  especially  common  on  the  lower  limbs, 
where  the  dependent  position  and  frequency 
of  varicose  veins  favour  the  exudation ;  the 
orange-coloured  patches,  for  instance,  seen 
on  the  leg  being  the  direct  consequence  of 
capillary  rupture. 

Variations  occur  in  colour,  duration,  and 
extent.  In  colour,  pigmentation  derived  from 
the  colouring-matter  of  the  blood  varies  from 
a  dull  j-ellow  or  ohve  to  brown  or  black. 
It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  or  olive  when  due  to 
bile,  and  a  slate  colour  from  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  may  be  temporary  as  a  sequel  of  skin- 
eruption  and  in  jaundice,  or  permanent  as 
in  argyria.  In  extent,  pigmentation  may  be 
general  as  in  Addison's  disease,  in  small  spots 
as  in  lentigo,  or  in  large  patches  as  in  chlo- 
asma. 

Absence  of  pigment  may  also  be  general 
as  in  albinism,  or  partial  as  in  leucoderma. 

-•Etiology. — Acquired  pigmentation  may 
be  idiopathic  or  symptomatic. 

Idiopathic  pigmentations  comprise  those 
due  to  local  causes,  such  as  irritants,  including 
blisters,  sinapisms,  friction,  pressm-e,  scratch- 
ing, heat,  or  sun  exposure. 

Symptomatic  jngmentations  may  be  (1) 
general,  as  in  Addison's  disease,  Graves's 
disease,  leprosy,  sj'philis,  malaria,  cancer, 
tuberculosis,  senUe  degeneration  of  the  skin, 
arg;sTia,  and  arsenical  pigmentation.  (2) 
local — (a)  as  a  sequela  of  certain  skin-erup- 
tions, such  as  syphilides,  lichen  planus,  some 
forms  of  urticaria;  (6)  an  accompanying  mani- 
festation of  certain  skin-lesions,  such  as  sclero- 
derma, diffuse  or  circumscribed,  and  fibroma; 
(c)  due  to  parasitic  aflections,  as  in  tinea 
cruri.^,  tinea  versicolor,  erythrasma,  and  the 
Pinta  disease  ol  Mexico.     Iii  these,  however, 


the  discoloration  is  on  the  bkin,  or  at  most 
only  in  the  surface  layers. 

On  the  legs  especially,  if  varicose  veins  are 
present,  anything  which  produces  hj-perasmia 
is  liable  to  stain  tlu;  skin. 

1.  Nsevus  Pigmentosus. — Syxon.  :  Pig- 
mentary Mole ;  Fr.  JScevua  Pigmentaire  ; 
Ger.  Fleckenmal. 

Moles  are  congenital  structures  which  may 
be  mere  collections  of  pigment  {nccvus  spilus 
or  congeiiital  lentigo);  or  the  surface  may  be 
uneven  and  warty  (nccvus  verrucosus) ;  or  the 
pigment  may  be  in  soft  tumours  of  fat  and 
loose  connective  tissue  {ncevus  lipomatodcs); 
or  the  tumours  may  be  covered  with  coarse 
hair  (navus  pilosus).  They  vary  infinitely 
in  colour,  number,  size,  and  distribution, 
sometimes  occupying  a  nerve-area.  Later 
in  life  they  sometimes  become  the  seat  of 
sarcoma  or  other  malignant  neoplasm. 

Treatment.  —  Small  tumours  or  hairy 
moles  are  best  destroyed  by  electrolysis, 
both  hair  and  tumour  being  removed  by  this 
method,  each  hair  being  separately  attacked. 
Larger  tumours,  where  not  too  large,  and 
when  their  position  renders  it  advisable, 
should  be  removed  by  the  knife  or  caustics. 
In  elderly  people,  any  active  change  in  a  mole 
should  be  the  signal  for  instant  and  complete 
removal. 

•2.  Lentigo.—  Synon.  :  Freckles ;  Ephe- 
lidcs ;  Fr.  Lentigo;  Ger.  Sommersprosse. 

This  affection  consists  of  small  spots  of 
pigment,  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea  in 
area,  and  of  a  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or 
sepia  tint.  They  occur  chiefly  on  uncovered 
parts,  namely,  the  face,  neck,  and  back  of  the 
hands ;  less  frequently  on  covered  parts, 
chiefly  the  arms,  back,  and  buttocks.  They 
are  usually  in  large  numbers,  more  thickly 
aggregated  in  some  parts  than  others,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  nose  and  cheeks.  Occasionally 
a  few  large  pea-sized  spots  may  be  sparsely 
scattered  about,  with  or  without  the  smaller 
variety.  Although  seen  at  all  ages,  the  or- 
dinary freckles  appear  most  commonly  in 
the  second  decade  of  life,  especially  in  fair  or 
red-haired  people,  showing  first  in  summer, 
when  they  are  always  most  conspicuous, 
while  in  winter  they  may  be  scarcely  notice- 
able. The  sun  is  probabh-  the  exciting  agent 
of  these  summer  freckles,  and  some  authors 
restrict  the  term  '  ephelides '  to  them,  re- 
serving the  term  'le-itigo'  for  the  spots  which 
come  in  covered  parts  and  are  independent 
of  season.  Lentigines  may  be  a  sympto- 
matic condition,  as  in  xeroderma  pigmen- 
tosum, and  as  one  manifestation  of  s,.'nile 
degeneration  of  the  skin.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  occasionally  congenital,  and  are  then 
classed  with  moles. 

3.  Chloasma. —  Chloasma  is  a  generic 
term  for  both  patchy  and  diffuse  pigmenta- 
tion, but  is  chiefly  used  for  the  patchy  form. 

The  patches  are  well  defined,  sometimes 
roundish  or  oval,  but  they  may  be  of  any  shape 
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or  size,  and  any  shade  from  fawn  to  brown, 
bronze,  or  black.  When  diffuse,  the  colour  is 
always  of  deeper  hue  in  some  regions  than 
others,  namely,  the  axillae,  nipples,  umbilicus, 
pubes,  and  genitalia.  The  causation  has 
been  discussed  in  the  general  aetiology  of 
pigmentation.  The  most  important  variety 
is  chloasma  uterinum  of  women  who  are 
])reguant,  or  who  suffer  from  chronic  uterine 
irritation.  Its  most  common  positions  are 
the  linea  alba,  nipples,  and  forehead ;  but  it 
may  come  in  any  part  of  the  face.  On  the 
forehead  it  forms  one  or  more  irregidar 
patches,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  less  defined. 
It  usually  fades  slowly  after  partiuition,  but 
is  occasionally  persistent.  A  similar  pig- 
mentation of  the  face  has  been  observed  in 
abdominal  tuberculosis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
constipation,  and  cancer  of  the  stomach. 

Diagnosis.  —  Chloasma  may  be  distin- 
guished from  discolorations  due  to  vegetable 
parasites  by  the  latter  being  on  rather  than 
in  the  skin,  except  in  the  surface  layers.  If 
there  is  any  doubt,  scrapings  of  the  epidermis, 
soaked  in  liquor  potassas  and  placed  under 
the  microscope,  will  show  the  fungous  ele- 
ments if  the  discoloration  is  due  to  a  parasite. 

Accidental  or  malingering  pigmentation 
can  be  washed  off  either  with  soap  and  water 
or  with  weak  ciilorinated  lime  solution. 
Chromidrosis  deposit  can  be  readily  removed 
with  sphit  of  chloroform  or  ether. 

Prognosis. — Time  generally  removes  pig- 
mentation due  to  previous  eruptions  and 
tliat  due  to  pregnancy.  The  duration  and 
continued  activity  of  the  cause  are  the  chief 
factors  in  determining  tlie  likelihood  of  the 
removal  of  the  discoloration. 

Treatment. — This  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
either  for  lentigo  or  chloasma.  Sometimes 
discutients  are  effeciual,  but  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  their  action  is  only  tem- 
porary. From  a  half  to  5  grains  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  but  not  more  than  2  grains  to 
begin  with,  may  be  added  to  a  fluid  ounce  of 
almond  emulsion,  and  this  painted  on  several 
limes  a  day ;  and  if  well  borne  the  stronger 
solution  may  be  used.  Other  well-approved 
applications  are  acetic  acid  and  sulphur  made 
into  a  paste,  and  laid  on ;  citric  acid  (5ss.  to 
,\).  of  water) ;  pure  carbolic  acid  very  care- 
fully applied  with  a  brush ;  or  salicylic  acid 
made  into  a  paste  with  glycerine.  These 
should  all  be  used  cautiously  over  a  small 
surface  at  a  time  at  first,  as  occasionally  in 
strongly  predisposed  persons  the  pigmenta- 
tion returns  worse  than  before. 

4.  Argyria. — Argyria  is  the  term  applied 
to  the  staining  produced  by  the  long-continued 
administration  of  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in- 
ternally as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy  or  other 
diseases,  or  as  a  topical  application  to  the 
throat.  The  reduced  metal  is  deposited  in 
the  rete  and  sweat-glands,  and  romid  the 
hair-roots.  It  is  said  that  450  grains  is  the 
minimum   quantity  taken  internally  which 


has  produced  the  staining ;  but  it  is  wise  to 
be  well  within  this  limit,  as,  when  once  it 
has  commenced  to  show  itself,  nothing  will 
stop  its  further  development  or  remove  it 
afterwards.  The  parts  exposed  to  light,  the 
face,  hands,  and  visible  mucous  membranes, 
are  most  strongly  implicated.  The  colour  is 
of  a  bluish-grey,  slate,  or  leaden  hue,  or  it 
may  be  almost  black.  Iodide  of  potassium 
in  large  doses  has  been  recommended,  but 
all  treatment  is  unavailing. 

5.  Arsenical  Pigmentation. — Thi.s  is 
due  to  the  deposition  of  the  metal  in  the  skin 
from  prolonged  administration  of  arsenious 
acid.  It  is  general,  but  attacks  most  the 
l^arts  where  dilfuse  pigmentation  is  usually 
most  marked.  At  first  it  may  be  recognisable 
by  its  sparing  the  central  parts  of  the  hair- 
follicles,  so  that  on  the  abdomen  there  are 
whitish  dots  on  a  yeUowish-brown  ground, 
but  at  a  later  stage  the  discoloration  is  mii- 
form.  It  may  be  accompanied  by  keratosis 
of  the  palms,  soles,  elbows,  knees,  knuckles, 
and  web  of  the  fingers.  When  psoriasis  has 
been  removed  by  the  administration  of 
arsenic,  the  site  of  the  psoriasis  patches  may 
be  the  only  parts  pigmented.  If  the  drug  is 
stopped,  tlie  pigmentation  usually  fades  in 
the  course  of  time. 

6.  Albinism, — This  disorder  of  pigmen- 
tation is  described  in  a  special  article.  See 
Albinism. 

7.  Leucoderma.  —  Synon.  :  Vitiligo  ; 
LeucojiatJtia. 

This  disease  is  rnuch  more  frequent  in 
tropical  than  in  temperate  climates.  It  is  a 
mixed  condition  of  faulty  pigment-distribu- 
tion, but  is  named  from  its  most  conspicuous 
feature.  It  is  notably  symmetrical.  Its 
first  stage,  though  often  overlooked,  is  an 
increase  of  pigment  in  certain  regions;  in 
this  dai'ker  area,  a  white  spot  forms  and  en- 
larges, driving,  so  to  speak,  the  pigment 
before  it,  so  that  the  borders  of  the  white 
part  are  convex,  and  those  of  the  atljacent 
over-pigmented  part  concave.  The  dark  part 
is  shai-ply  defined  on  the  white  side,  while 
away  from  tbe  wliite  area  it  merges  gradually 
into  the  normal  skin.  The  number  and 
extent  of  the  white  areas  vary  considerably, 
but  the  affection  may  in  course  of  years  affect 
the  whole  sm-face,  the  white  part  ever  en- 
croaching on  the  dark  ;  or  the  excess  of  pig- 
ment may  be  absorbed.  In  either  case,  in 
some  regions,  or  even  over  the  whole  sur- 
face, an  apparent  cure  is  produced  in  white 
races  from  want  of  contrast,  but  the  part  is 
really  abnormally  white,  and  will  no  longer 
tan  in  the  sun. 

jEtiology. — The  affection  is  certainly  more 
common  in  dark  races,  and  is  generaUy  con- 
nected with  sun  exposure,  some  cases  dating 
from  sunstroke ;  but  it  has  occurred  after 
severe  cold.  The  neurotic  temperament  and 
nerve-depressing  influences  appear  to  be 
favouring  conditions.     The  pathology  of  the 
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process  has   been  discussed  in  the  general 
stiiteiuent. 

Diagnosis. — Its  strikin<:f  symmetry,  pro- 
ijressive  course,  and  the  combination  of  excess 
with  deticiency  of  pigment,  tof,'etlier  with  the 
iiljsenco  of  all  symptoms  other  tlian  the  pig- 
ment anomaly,  render  tlie  diagnosis  of  leuco- 
iloiiiia  easy.  Tlie  last  feature  is  uuportant, 
as  in  India  the  disease  has  sometimes  been 
called  ■  white  leprosy-.' 

I'rognosis. — The  prospect  of  cure  is  bad ; 
spontaneous  arrest  occurs ;  but  apparent  cure  '. 
by  the   process   previously  described  is  the 
result  to  be  most  desired. 

Tkkatmknt. — This  is  highly  unsatisfactory. 
General  tonic  and  invigorating  treatment 
otters  the  best  chance  of  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  disease ;  and,  of  course,  arsenic  is 
recommended  by  some  authors.  White  areas 
in  a  conspicuous  position  might  be  slightly 
stained  with  wsrlnut -juice  to  render  the  con- 
trast less  striking. 

H.  Radcliffe  Crocker. 

PIGMENTATION,  MORBID.— De- 
finition.— A  morbid  process,  consisting  in 
t!ie  deposition  of  coloiu-ing  matter  in  situa- 
tions where  it  does  not  normally  occur,  or  in 
excess  in  usual  localities. 

Df-scrii'tion. — The  abnonnal  deposition 
of  piiiinent  may  take  the  form  of  an  uniform 
staining  of  the  tissues,  as  in  icterus  ;  or  it  may 
occur  in  patches,  varying  from  mere  specks 
up  to  areas  of  a  very  considerable  size.  The 
coloration  may  affect  the  skin  {see  PiGME>f- 
TARV  Diseases  of  the  Skin)  or  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  Addison's  disease,  where 
(latclies  of  pigmentation  are  frequently  seen 
on  the  palate  and  inside  of  the  cheeks,  and 
occasionally  on  tlie  surface  of  the  intestine ; 
or  the  pigment  may  be  deposited  in  granidar 
masses  in  the  substance  of  organs,  such  as 
the  liver,  brain,  spleen,  kidneys,  lymphatic 
glands,  and  medulla  of  bones.  New-gi'owths, 
of  the  epithelial  and,  more  especially,  of  the 
connective-tissue  type,  may  be  the  seat  of 
extensive  pigmentation,  especially  if  the 
tissues  with  which  they  are  connected  be 
normally  the  repositories  of  colouring  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  change  is  by  no  means  limited 
to  such  situations.  Chronic  inHammatory 
tissue— notably  the  peritoneal — is  usually 
much  pigmented,  from  a  gi'ey  or  slate  colour 
to  almost  black. 

Considerable  variety  is  presented  in  colour. 
The  various  shades  of  black  and  brown  are 
tisually  attributed  to  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance called '  melanin,'  though  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  several  different  pigments  are 
included  under  this  term.  In  chemical  com- 
position melanin  contains  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  iron ;  in  this  latter 
respect  resembling  hicmatin.  It  is  soluble 
in  ether,  alcohol,  water,  aiul  acids ;  also  in 
boiliiiix  caustic  alkalis,  thus  distinguishing 
it  tioin  particles  of  carbon. 
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The  bile-i)iginents  are  obviously  the  cause 
of  icteric  staining.  The  very  exceptional  and 
remarkable  condition  oi  ci/uiioderma  is  attri- 
buted to  the  presence  of  indigo.  The  exces- 
sive ingestion  of  lead  is  liable  to  be  followed 
by  a  bluish  line  around  the  gums ;  of  silver, 
by  a  peculiar  coloration  of  the  skin  (argyria). 
Iron,  mercury,  and  bismutli  in  the  intestine 
are  converted  into  black  suljjhides,  and  may 
form  a  dark  precipitate  on  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Patuology. — Excepting  when  the  colour- 
ing matters  are  obviously  introduced  from 
without,  the  morbid,  like  the  normal  pig- 
ments, are  derived  more  or  less  directly  from 
the  hiemoglobin  of  the  blood,  occurring  either 
as  stainings  of  various  tints,  from  decompo- 
sition of  effused  blood,  or  as  the  result  of  cell- 
activitj",  as  is  the  case  in  melanosis.  Their 
presence  is  associated  with  two  very  opposite 
conditions  of  nutrition,  being  sometimes  an 
accompaniment  of  tissue-degeneration  and 
diminished  function,  at  other  times  con- 
nected with  extremely  active  trophic  changes. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  chlorophyll  of  plants 
and  hainoglobin  of  blood  are  amongst  the 
earliest  differentiated  and  most  widely  dis- 
tributed proximate  principles,  intimately 
dependent  upon  which  are  the  respiratory 
changes  of  plants  and  animals.  The  pig- 
mentary layer  of  the  retina,  the  visual 
purple,  and  the  widespread  occmrence  of 
pigment  in  the  nerve-centres,  are  among  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  connexion  of 
colouring  matter  with  normal  functional 
cluiDges.  Melanotic  growths,  which  are  usu- 
ally of  remarkable  activity,  the  temporary 
brown  patches  on  the  skin  {melasma)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^jainful  spots  in  neuralgia 
and  some  uterine  states,  and  the  occasional 
sudden  loss  of  colour  in  the  han  I'rom  mental 
disturbance,  are  illustrations  of  morbid  nu- 
trition in  the  same  direction.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  where  pigment  is  met  with,  some 
coincident  blood-change  is  to  be  found. 
Thus  in  the  class  of  malarial  diseases,  masses 
of  black  material  are  fonned  in  the  blood 
{melaiuErnia),  from  destruction  of  the  red 
corpuscles  during  the  pyrexial  state,  and  are 
liable  to  be  deposited,  it  is  said,  by  the  white 
corpuscles,  in  certain  organs,  especially  the 
spleen.  In  Addison's  disease,  purpura,  syphi- 
lis, and  other  diseases  characterised  by  pig- 
mentation, the  red  corpuscles  are  obviously 
affected.  The  deposition  of  pigment  appears 
without  doubt  to  be  somehow  mider  the  con- 
trol of  the  sympathetic  centres. 

Dr.  Laycock  observes  :  '  Fundamentally, 
the  entire  series  of  phenomena  in  which  pig- 
mentation is  a  leading  characteristic  may  be 
regarded  as  having  reference  to  the  excretion 
of  carbon  after  it  has  served  its  pui-pose  in 
the  economy  ;  and,  pathologically,  the  pro- 
duction of  pigments  may  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of— (a)  imperfect  oxidation  of  car- 
bon, so  that  it  is  not  eliminated,  as  carbonic 
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or  lactic  acids,  &c. ;  (h)  imperfect  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  proper ;  and  ((•)  excessive 
production  of  carbon  from  highly  carbo- 
naceous foods.  In  all  these  there  is  a  close 
analofjy  between  -the  carbonaceous  excreta  as 
morbid  pigments,  and  the  nitrogenous  excreta 
as  morbid  deposits  of  urates,  &c.'  However 
that  may  be,  all  diseases  in  which  the  red 
corpuscles  are  altered  and  their  oxygen- 
carrying  power  dimmished,  tend  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  pigmentation,  from  imperfect 
oxidation  of  the  carbon-waste. 

A  spurious  pigmentation  or  blackish  colora- 
tion by  sulphide  of  iron  is  to  be  met  with  post 
mortem,  or  in  gangrenous  areas,  from  the 
union  of  sulphuretted  hydro-;en  with  the  iron 
of  the  blood.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

PILES. — A  popular  name  for  hsemor- 
rhoids.     See  Hemorrhoids. 

PIMPLES. — A  popular  name  for  papules. 
Sec  Papula. 

PISA,mCentralItaly. — Arather  moist, 
mild,  equable,  calm,  and  relaxing  climate. 
Mean  temperature,  winter,  44°  F.  East 
prevailing  wind.  See  Climate,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by. 

PITTING.— The  formation  of  pits  or 
hollow  cicatrices  in  the  skin,  resulting  from 
ulceration,  as  in  small-pox ;  or  from  dis- 
organisation of  tissue  and  absorption  of  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  skin,  as  in  syphilis 
and  lupus.  Also,  the  depression  produced 
by  pressure  on  an  cedematous  part. 

PITUITOUS  [jntuita,  phlegm;  from 
root  of  spuo,  I  spit). — A  term  associated 
with  phlegm  or  expectoration,  when  this  is 
of  the  nature  of  thick  and  adhesive  nuicus. 
See  Expectoration  ;  and  Sputum,  Examina-  j 
tion  of.  j 

PITYRIASIS  {ir'LTvpov,  bran).— Synon.  :  j 
Furfur;  Porrigo;  Fr.  Pit yriasin;  Ger.  Kleien-  \ 
grind. 

Definition. — A  branny  exfoliation  of  the 
skin  ;  giving  rise  to  scurfiness  or  scaliuess  of 
the  epidermis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Pityriasis  is  a 
superficial  chronic  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
without  exudation  or  swelling,  but  especially 
characterised  by  disturbed  nutrition  of  the 
epidermis  and  its  desquamation  in  minute 
scales.  In  many  cases  it  is  a  mild  manifes- 
tation of  eczema,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  forms  of  dry  eczema. 

Description. — The  most  common  seat  of 
pityriasis  is  the  scalp — for  example, P.  cajntis; 
and  in  that  situation  it  may  present  several 
degrees  of  severity,  ranging  between  the 
pityriasis  with  silvery  scales  of  elderly  per- 
sons (xerasia),  or  the  mere  accumulation  of 
epidermic  exuviffi  in  children  and  young 
persons,  called  '  dandruff,'  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive desquamation,  attended  with  chronic 
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inflammation,  of  a  declining  eczema  or  even 
of  psoriasis. 

On  the  sensitive  skin  of  children,  particu- 
larly those  of  light  complexion,  pityriasis  is 
apt  to  appear  on  the  face  in  the  form  of  small, 
circular,  reddish  discs,  coated  over  with  a 
fine  furfur ;  and  occasionally  it  is  met  with 
in  j)atehes  on  the  body  and  limbs,  always 
maintaining  the  same  characters,  namely, 
slight  redness  and  pruritus,  but  a  total  ab- 
sence of  serous  exudation. 

The  term  'pityriasis,'  whilst  strictly  sig- 
nifying an  exfoliation  of  fine  scales  upon  a 
skin  more  or  less  congested  yet  falling  short 
of  the  activity  of  eczema,  has  also  been 
applied  to  a  furfuraceous  state  of  the  skin 
accompanying  other  morbid  affections  of  this 
texture.  Another  form  of  exfoliation  of  the 
epidermis  associated  with  a  yellowish  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin,  received  from  Willan 
the  name  of  pityriasis  versicolor;  but  as  the 
pathological  conditions  of  the  latter  are  totally 
different  fi-om  ordinary  pityriasis,  and  are 
identical  with  parasitic  diseases,  this  affection 
will  be .  found  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Tinea  Versicolor. 

Diagnosis. — The  description  just  given 
of  pityriasis  will  sufficiently  distinguish  it 
from  other  diseases ;  although,  as  will  be 
perceived,  it  may  be  an  accidental  accom- 
paniment of  a  variety  of  cutaneous  affections, 
such  as  dry  chronic  eczema.  Indeed,  its 
idiopathic  form  is  its  rarest  manifestation. 

Treatment. —  Our  efforts  in  this  direction 
should  be  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  tlie 
nutritive  function  of  the  skin,  and  the  relief 
of  local  inconvenience  or  suffering.  The  first 
indication  is  to  be  met  by  general  tonics,  and 
by  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of  some 
arsenical  preparation ;  the  second  indication 
by  the  apjilication  of  the  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury ointment  in  a  diluted  form  (one  part  to 
three),  or  the  oxide  of  zinc  ointment.  The 
former  remedy  is  the  more  suitable  for  the 
scalp  or  hairy  regions  of  the  body ;  the  latter 
for  the  unprotected  surface  of  the  face  and 
trunk.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

PITYRIASIS  ROSEA.— Synon.  :  Pity- 
riasis  Circinata  et  Maculata;  Herpes  Ton- 
surans Maculosus  (Hebra). 

Definition. — An  acute  inflammatory  eruj)- 
tion,  cliaracterised  by  the  formation  of  pale 
red,  delicately  scaly,  roundish,  or  oval  patches 
and  circles. 

^Etiology. — Pityriasis  rosea  is  uncommon, 
about  one  in  three  hundred  of  all  skin  erup- 
tions. It  is  more  frequent  in  children, 
though  it  may  be  seen  at  all  ages.  It  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  more  than  one  member  of 
a  family,  suggesting  a  possibility  of  contagion, 
but  there  is  no  definite  proof  that  the  cora- 
jjlaint  can  be  so  transmitted. 

Description. — There  are  two  forms  of  the 
eruption,  the  maculate  and  the  circinate. 

Pityriasis    rosea     maculata     consists    of 
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roundish,  oval,  or  irrcfjiilar  pale  rod  patclies, 
from  a  pill's  head  to  a  shillin-j  in  size,  witli 
wcll-detined  borders,  and  the  surface  more  or 
less  covered  with  very  tine  delicate  scales. 

Pityriasis  rosea  circinafa,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, occurs  in  circles.  These  commence  as 
patclies,  and,  as  they  enlarjie,  clear  in  the 
centre,  which  is  left  slijjhtly  pi-^niented,  while 
the  border  is  well  detined  and  slightly  scaly. 
\Vlien  they  meet  other  patches,  fjvrate  areas 
are  produced.  In  both  forms,  the  eruption 
•generally  commences  as  a  single  patch,  and 
after  some  days  others  form  in  the  neif^h- 
bourhood  ;  the  abdomen,  diest,  or  side  of  the 
neck  being  the  regions  usually  first  affected. 
From  one  of  these  parts  the  eruption  spreads, 
the  old  part  usually  clearing  away,  leaving 
slight  pigmentation,  while  fresh  patches  de- 
velop, so  that  in  the  course  of  days  or  weeks 
the  whole  body-surface  may  become  involved, 
and  all  stages  of  progression  and  retrogression 
may  be  simultaneously  observed  in  different 
regions.  There  may  be  slight  itching  when 
the  patient  is  warm.  The  disease  tends  to 
get  well  spontaneously,  lasting  from  two 
weeks  to  two  months,  occasionally  longer. 

P.\THoi,orTV. — The  pathology  is  unknown. 
Tiie  '  microsporon  anomreon.'  described  by 
Vidal  as  a  fungus  ('?  micrococcus),  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

Diagnosis. — The  pale  red,  slightly  scaly, 
barely  elevated  patches  or  circles,  covering  a 
wide  area,  and  undergoing  spontaneous  cure, 
are  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this  dis- 
ease. It  is  much  less  raised,  and  less  scaly, 
tiian  the  early  scaly  or  circinate  syphilide ; 
has  no  scaly  crusts,  but  only  delicate  branny 
scales  ;  and  is  not  so  red  or  so  raised  as  psori- 
asis. It  spreads  too  rapidly  and  widely  for 
tinea  circinata;  and  there  is,  of  course,  no 
trichophyton  tonsurans  fungus.  It  is  not,  like 
hchen  circinatus  or  seiiorrhoea  corporis,  con- 
fined to  tiie  middle  of  the  back  and  chest,  and 
is  never  in  papular  circles ;  moreover,  while 
that  affection  lasts  for  years  if  untreated, 
pit>Tiasis  rosea  gets  well  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months. 

Treatment. — Internal  treatment  is  not 
required.  A  lotion  consisting  of  liquor  car- 
bonis  detergens.  5ij-  to  ^viij.  of  water,  is  use- 
ful in  allaying  itching,  and  is  perhaps  cura- 
tive. .\t  all  events,  cases  soon  get  well  while 
using  it.  If  the  patient  is  seen  when  there 
are  only  one  or  two  patches  present,  these 
uia\-  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

H.  Radcliffe  Crocker. 

PITYRIASIS  RUBRA  {nirvpov,  bran  ; 
riificr.  redi. — Svnon.  :  Iirrmatitis  Exfolia- 
tiva; Krzcma  Foliaccum  ;  Fr.  Hcrpetidea 
Exfoliatives  ;  Erytlirodcrmie  Exfoliante  ; 
Ger.  HaufHcie. 

Definition. — An  extensive  and  important 
natural  group  of  skin-affections,  in  which 
there  is  universal,  or  almost  .universal,  derma- 
titis :  generally  verj-  chronic  in  its  course ; 
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cliaraoforised  by  the  severity  of  the  conges- 
tion and  the  intense  redness  of  the  jjarts 
affected,  and  by  the  abundance  of  doscjuama- 
tion,  either  in  the  form  of  tine  branny  dust, 
or  of  largo  scales  or  sheets  of  epithelium. 

The  tenii  is  not  applicable  to  a  somewhat 
similar  condition,  which  may  be  caused  by 
the  exanthemata  (especially  scarlatina,  ery- 
sipelas, Rcitheln  and  measles),  or  by  certain 
drugs  (for  example,  chloral  hydrate,  bella- 
donna, quinine,  coi)aiba,  and  phenazone). 

A-lriohoaw — The  causes  of  pityriasis  rubra 
are  very  obscure.  It  occurs  more  frequently 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two,  or  perhajjs  higher. 
It  is  most  commonly  met  with  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  sixty  years,  but  has  been 
observed  in  a  child  of  four  months,  and  in  a 
man  of  ninety  years.  It  is  not  hereditary. 
Nor  is  it  contagious;  but  a  condition  indis- 
tinguishable from  ])ityriasis  rubra  as  regards 
its  objective  characters  has  lately  prevailed 
in  an  epidemic  form,  especially  in  the  intir- 
maries  and  workhouses  of  the  west  end  of 
London.  Gout,  and  still  more  rheuma- 
tism, strongly  predispose  to  its  occurrence, 
either  as  a  primary  dermatosis  or  as  an 
epi-phenomcnon  of  other  skin  diseases ;  and 
the  same  remark  ajiplies  to  chronic  alco- 
holism and  interstitial  nephritis  in  a  less 
degree.  Its  '  secondary  '  form  may  super- 
vene upon  psoriasis  or — in  diminishing  grade 
of  fre(iuency — upon  eczema,  lichen  ruber, 
erysipelas,  seborrhnea,  erythema  multiforme, 
pityriasis  rosea,  or  even  artificial  dermatitis, 
for  example,  from  chrysarobin. 

The  most  fre(]uent  immediate  exciting  cause 
of  pityriasis  rubra  is  a  chill,  while  the  sub- 
!  jects  of  it  are  frequently  neurotic  and  intensely 
susceptible  to  cold,  with  other  evidences  of 
ill-balanced  peripheral  circulation.  Severe 
nerve  shock  and  mental  strain  seem  mainly 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  cases. 
In  a  very  remarkable  example  under  the 
writer's  observation,  the  condition  showed 
itself  immediately  after  an  extremely  pro- 
longed cross-examination  in  the  witness-box 
at  the  hands  of  an  eminent,  but  notoriously 
harassing,  counsel. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  are  in 
no  sense  characteristic.  They  include  marked 
congestion  and  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  most  superticial  parts  of  the  skin,  and 
comparatively  little  of  those  of  the  deeper 
parts;  separation  of  the  upper  two-thirds  from 
the  lower  third  of  the  horny  layer;  thinning 
of  the  Malpighian  layer  over  the  papilliP.  witli 
great  increase  in  size  and  depth  of  the  inter- 
papillary  processes ;  marked  hypertrophy  of 
the  papilla.',  with  intense  leucocytic  infiltra- 
tion of  them,  and  of  the  upper  layers  of  the 
corium.  In  a  later  stage  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skin  is  involved,  and  ultimately  a  pro- 
cess of  sclerosis  takes  place,  with  formation 
of  cicatricial  tissue,  pigmentation,  and  destruc- 
tion of  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 
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Symptoms. — From  the  foregoing  definition 
it  will  be  manifest  that  a  large  number  of 
maladies  present  the  common  characters 
attributed  to  pityriasis  rubra,  the  synonym 
for  which  idermtatitis  exfoliativa)  is  now  in 
habitual  use  to  connote  the  condition,  both 
in  this  cotmtry  and  on  the  Continent. 

Type  I.  Sccojidartj  pityriasis  rubra, — 
Generalised  red  and  desquamative  eruptions 
secondary  to  other  dermatoses  (herpetides 
exfoliatives — Bazin). 

The  diseases  upon  which  this  condition 
may  supervene  have  already  been  enume- 
rated. In  the  case  of  eczema,  discharge 
diminishes,  and  small,  dry,  whitish  scales 
form  in  increasing  numbers.  The  scaling  of 
psoriasis  becomes  finer,  while  the  margins 
of  its  patches  usually  become  more  and  more 
ill  defined,  although  in  one  case  observed 
by  the  writer  blebs  formed  round  them.  The 
bullffi  of  pemphigus  become  flaccid,  and  re- 
semble the  lesions  of  pemphigus  foliaceus. 
Gradually  from  the  primarily  affected  parts 
the  erythrodermia  spreads  over  the  whole 
body-surface,  which  becomes  covered  with 
fine  branny  scales,  the  feet  and  soles  being 
the  parts  most  frequently  spared.  The  nails 
become  hypertrophied  and  claw-like,  or  may 
be  shed  and  repeatedly  re-formed.  The 
general  condition  is  usually  maintained,  the 
appetite  and  digestive  functions  being  imim- 
paired  ;  but  occasionally  marasmus  sets  in, 
albumen  appears  in  the  urine,  severe  diar- 
rhoea or  pneumonia  supervenes,  and  the  case 
terminates  fatally.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  however,  spontaneous  recovery  ensues 
in  fi-om  six  to  twelve  months  after  the  occur- 
rence of  an  indefinite  number  of  relapses. 
The  primary  skin-trouble  often  reappears, 
and  each  recun-ence  is  prone  to  be  followed 
by  a  generalised  exfoliative  dermatitis  of 
gradually  increasing  severity. 

Type  II.  The  relapsing,  desquamative, 
scarlatiniform  erythema  of  Fereol  repre- 
sents the  mildest  form  of  primary  exfoliative 
dermatitis.  It  is  little  known  in  this  country, 
but  the  writer  has  seen  at  least  one  well- 
marked  instance  of  it.  It  is  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  children  and  young  adults  than 
the  other  types.  Its  onset  is  well  defined, 
with  pyrexia  (102^-104°)  and  general  malaise, 
sometimes  even  with  sore-throat,  and  a  de- 
squamating, scarlatinal-looking  tongue.  The 
eruption  does  not  usually  make  its  appear- 
ance for  two  or  three  days.  It  consists  of 
an  intense,  more  or  less  uniform  redness, 
sometimes  with  small  purpuric  spots,  but 
without  any  infiltration ;  its  commonest 
situation  is  the  legs,  from  which  it  spreads 
over  the  whole  body.  After  its  persistence 
for  three  or  four  days,  copious  fine  or  coarse  i 
desquamation  sets  in,  fever  diminishes,  and  > 
the  redness  begins  to  subside.  At  the  end  of  : 
a  fortnight  recovery  is  sometimes  complete, 
but  more  generally  repeated  recrudescences 
prolong  the  diuration   of  the  disease  over  six 


weeks  or  two  months.  An  accurate  diagno- 
sis in  a  first  attack  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
surmise,  but  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
disease  renders  its  nature  indubitable.  Re- 
lapses, presenting  the  characters  of  the  first 
attack,  invariably  occur,  and  generally  at 
regular  seasonal  intervals,  most  commonly 
in  spring,  when  the  return  is  usually  attri- 
butable to  a  chill.  With  each  relapse  the 
severity  of  the  disease  tends  to  diminish,  and 
finally  perfect  recovery  generally  takes  place. 
It  appears  that  sometimes  the  ingestion  of 
certain  drugs  (especially  mercurials)  or  the 
application  of  irritants  (blisters,  &c.)  to  the 
skin  is  responsible  for  the  initial  attack, 
which  may  be  followed  by  relapses  in  the 
manner  described.  The  disease  is  not  infec- 
tious, and  does  not  occur  in  epidemics  ;  it  is 
not  accompanied  by  albuminuria,  and  loss  of 
hair  is  very  exceptional.  A  transverse  groove 
on  each  nail  is,  however,  generally  left  by 
each  attack,  while  in  the  most  severe  cases 
the  nails  may  be  shed.  This  brings  the  dis- 
ease into  close  relationship  with — 

Type  III.  The  -primary  universal  exfoli- 
ative dermatitis  of  Erasmus  Wilson,  which 
is  a  less  rare  and  more  severe  affection 
than  the  foregoing.  Its  objective  characters 
may,  in  exceptional  instances,  be  perfectly 
copied  by  cases  of  secondary  exfoliative  der- 
matitis, but  the  differences  in  clinical  history 
and  in  their  usual  course  justify  their  dif- 
ferentiation. As  a  rule,  the  subject  attacked 
is  a  healthy  adult  male.  The  onset  is  acute, 
with  rigors  or  chiUs,  or  may  be  insidious 
and  accompanied  merely  by  '  malaise.'  The 
temperature  rises  to  102°  F.  or  higher  ;  and 
until  the  eruption  is  on  the  wane  it  gener- 
ally remains  above  the  normal,  with  a 
marked  evening  rise.  The  eruption  usually 
appears  in  the  form  of  red  erythematous 
patches,  with  fine  desquamation,  situated 
on  the  trimk,  but  it  rapidly  spreads,  to  be- 
come generalised  over  the  whole  body- sur- 
face. The  skin  is  of  an  intense  bright-red 
colour,  but  if  exposed  to  cold  often  becomes  of 
a  dusky  blue  ;  in  severe  cases  it  is  somewhat 
infiltrated,  hard,  and  stretched.  Soon  the 
epidermis  begins  to  exfoliate,  and  copious 
branny  scales  form  and  fall  from  the  face, 
head,  and  neck  ;  while  large  papery  flakes 
are  shed  from  the  trunk,  or  remain  attached 
by  their  centres,  while  over]apj)ing  like  slates 
at  their  margins.  Two  or  three  pints  of  such 
scales  may  be' shed  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  skin  of  the  palms  and  soles  is  usually 
detached  en  masse,  and  the  redness  there 
does  not  show  itself  until  after  the  first  ex- 
foliation. The  amount  of  itching  varies 
within  wide  limits  ;  generally  it  is  severe, 
and  sometimes  it  precedes  the  rash,  draw- 
ing the  patient's  attention  in  the  first  place 
to  it.  Sometimes,  however,  itching  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence,  and  the  subjective 
symptoms  most  commonly  comjilained  of 
are  either  tenderness  or  a  sense  of  burning. 
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while  a  feeling  of  cold  is  exporidnced  by  the 
piitieiit  as  soon  as  he  is  exposed.  Ooziii-^ 
from  the  flexures  of  tlie  knees,  elbows, 
nxiliir,  and  thighs  sometimes  occurs,  and  is 
often  no  doubt  attribulalile,  in  part  at  least, 
to  rubbinj^  or  scratchinfj  of  the  part.  In  a 
few  very  exceptional  cases,  bullie  have  been 
observed  in  these  situations,  allying  the 
disease,  according  to  some  writers,  with 
pemphigus  foliaceus.  The  skin  over  the  rest 
of  the  body  remains  intensely  harsh,  dry,  and 
scaly,  although  from  time  to  time  copious 
sweating  may  occur.  The  scalp  is  extremely 
seb(U-rh(eic,  while  pustules,  boils,  and  '  epi- 
dermic cones  '  surrounding  laiuigo  hairs  are 
of  frccjuent  occiirrence.  The  mucous  mem- 
branes become  involved:  cory/a,  conjunc- 
tivitis, superficial  glossitis,  stomatitis,  and 
pharyngitis  may  be  observed;  while  tiie  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
probably  indicates  implication  of  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membranes.  The 
shedding  of  nails  and  loss  of  hair  early  in  the 
disease  are  characteristic  of  this  type  ;  they 
may  occur  as  early  as  in  the  fourth  week. 
In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  general  con- 
dition remains  remarkably  good,  but  in 
others  the  appetite  is  lost,  the  patient  ema- 
ciates, and  alarming  prostration  sets  in.  The 
appearance  of  albmnen  in  the  urine,  or  the 
development  of  pulmonary  troubles  or  of 
diarrhiea,  may  usher  in  a  lethal  termination 
(generally  in  the  third  or  tourth  month) ;  but 
undoubtedly  in  the  majority  of  eases  ultimate 
recovery  occurs  in  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
after  repeated  disappointing  recrudescences. 
As  a  rule,  tlie  redness  first  diminishes,  then 
the  scaling,  and  the  two  subside  gradually 
together,  lint  in  one  very  remarkable  case 
observed  by  the  writer,  large  circular  areas 
of  white,  normal  skin  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  diseased  skin,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  almost  entirely  covered  the  sur- 
face. Among  complications  and  secjuelse 
Brocq  enumerates  carbuncles,  abscesses, 
jihlegmons,  deafness,  iritis,  joint-troubles, 
cardiac  complications,  partial  paralyses, 
para])lcgia,  and  mental  affections. 

Type  IV.  The  primary,  iiniversah 
chronic  pilnriasis  rxtbra  of  Hebra  is  a 
rarer  and  more  grave  disorder  than  the 
preceding.  Its  onset  is  always  gradual, 
and  Mnaccompanied  by  fever;  it  is  evidenced 
by  tlie  appearance  of  dry,  scaly,  red  patches, 
generally  on  the  trunk,  wdiich  gradually 
extend,  to  become  universal  after  a  period 
of  several  months  or,  it  may  be,  y«*ars. 
The  colour  is  usually  dusky,  and  the  de- 
squamation is  always  fine.  There  is  little 
or  no  infiltration  of  the  skin.  Constant 
chilliness  is  complained  of,  but  pruritus  is 
seldom  a  troublesome  symptom.  Very  gra- 
dually the  skin  becomes  infiltrated,  hard, 
brawny,  and  pigmented ;  then  sclerosed, 
glossy,  yellowish,  and  stretched  over  pro- 
minent bony    points,  or    contracted    round 


the  orifices  of  the  orbits  and  mouth  (ectro- 
pion, eversion  of  lips).  Slowly,  also,  but 
surely  and  without  intermissions,  the  hair 
atrophies  and  falls  out;  and  the  nails  become 
thin  and  crack,  or  much  thickened  and 
friable.  Marasmus  sets  in  after  years,  and 
the  patient  gradually  sinks  as  the  result 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  or 
diarrhita.  In  the  later  stages  lUceration 
and  gangrene  may  hasten  the  fatal  termina- 
tion. 

Pathology. — Of  the  intimate  pathology  of 
this  grou]i  of  diseases  but  little  is  known. 
Dr.  PyeSmilh  considers  the  dermatitis  as 
primary  ;  but  there  seem  to  be  many  valid 
reasons  for  considering  the  condition  as  es- 
sentially a  vaso-motor  and  trophic  neurosis, 
more  probably  of  central  than  of  peripheral 
origin.  The  co-existence  of  myelitis  has  been 
noted  (.Jamieson,  Cain])bell,  and  Turner), 
and  indammatorj'  changes  in  the  peripheral 
nerves  have  been  observed,  but  these  are 
certainly  not  constant  either  in  their  occur- 
rence, or  in  their  nature  when  present. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  easy ;  the 
history  of  the  case,  the  universality  of  erup- 
tion, the  intense  rechiess  and  dryness  of  skin 
without  marked  infiltration,  the  absence  of 
discharge,  the  characters  of  the  desquamation 
and  moderate  amount  of  itching,  combined 
with  the  grave  general  condition,  all  serve  to 
distinguish  pityriasis  rubra  from  extensive 
psoriasis,  eczema,  or  lichen  planus.  Pemplii- 
gus  foliaceus  may  be  very  hard  to  eliminate 
from  the  diagnosis,  but  generally  its  biilliB 
may  be  distinguished  with   their  foul-sinell- 

I  ing  contents ;  it  also  occurs  more  frequently 
in  women  than  in  men.      Epidemic  exfolia- 

;  tive  dermatitis  (Savill)  most  closely  simu- 
lates this  disease  ;  indeed,  there  seems  to  be 
no  criterion  for  differentiating  them  beyond 
the  history  of  the  presence  of  an  epidemic 
of  the  former,  and  the  discovery  and  constant 
presence  in  the  blood  of  persons  attacked 
by  it  of  a  diplococcus  of  supposed  specific 
nature.  Dr.  Hisien  Russell,  who  confirmed 
Dr.  Savill's  discovery  of  this  micro-organism, 
and  further  investigated  it,  failed  to  find  it 
in  two  cases  of  pityriasis  rubra  under  the 
writer's  care  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  disease,  which  were  at  first  con- 
sidered to  bo  typical  examples  of  it. 

Prognosis.  --  The  prognosis  may  be 
gathered  from  the  study  of  any  case  in  the 
light  of  the  description  of  the  various  types 
given.  Particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  ujion 
the  state  of  the  appetite  and  digestion,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  allniminuria,  pul- 
monary complications,  and  emaciation. 

I      Treatment. — Treatment  must  be  assidu- 

;  ous,  and  directed  both  to  the  local  anil 
general  condition.  The  patient  must  be 
absolutely  confined  to  bed,  even  in  the 
mildest  cases,  and  until  recovery  is  complete, 
as  the  slightest  chill  is  prone  to  cause  re- 
lapse.     He  ought  to  lie    between   blankets, 
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and  on  a  spring-mattress  or  water-bed.  The 
diet  must  be  nutritious  but  simple,  including 
milk,  in  as  large  quantity  as  possible, 
eggs,  milk-puddings,  strong  meat-soups  or 
jellies.  Alcohol,  ought  not  to  be  prescribed, 
unless  the  prostrated  condition  of  the  patient 
demands  it ;  and  then  sound  wine  is  pre- 
ferable to  spirits,  as  causing  less  thirst  and 
gastric  disturbance.  Cod-liver  oil  is  some- 
times of  use  when  emaciation  is  marked. 
Iron  appears  sometimes  to  be  detrimental, 
but  quinine  in  an  effervescing  citrate  of 
potassium  mixture  is  certainly  sometimes 
useful  and  grateful  to  the  patient  Dim-etics, 
such  as  acetate  of  potassium  with  digita- 
lis, are  frequently  employed  and  probably 
beneficial.  The  promotion  of  free  diajjhoresis 
by  jaborandi  or  the  subcutaneous  injection  of 
nitrate  of  pilocarpine  has  been  advocated  by 
Dr.  Stephen  Mackenzie  and  others.  Linseed 
oil  in  large  quantities  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally has  been  lauded  by  Sherwell.  The 
bowels  must  be  carefully  regulated,  prefer- 
ably with  mineral  waters  and  salines,  the 
latter  often  profitably  combined  with  the 
liquid  extract  of  cascara  sagrada.  There  is 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  arsenic 
is  worse  than  useless  in  the  earlier  stages, 
while  few  writers  accord  it  anything  but 
faint  praise  even  in  the  later.  The  writer 
has  also  been  disappointed  with  the  effects 
of  antimony,  so  highly  jjraised  by  Jamieson. 
He  has  also  noticed  nggravation  of  the  erup- 
tion after  the  administration  of  opium, 
chloral  hydrate,  belladonna,  and  cannabis 
indica,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  sleep. 

Oily  external  applications  are  certainly 
the  most  beneficial.  The  calamine  liniment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Radcliffe  Crocker  is 
an  admirable  preparation.  It  is  composed 
thus :  Calamine  40  grains ;  oxide  of  zinc 
2  drachms ;  olive  oil  and  distilled  water,  each 
1  tluid  ounce.  The  patient  may  be  swathed 
in  rags  soaked  in  this  liniment,  and  slightly 
warmed  if  necessary.  The  pharmacopoeial 
linimentum  calcis  is  also  useful,  as  is  a  lotion 
consisting  of  an  ounce  of  glyeerole  of  lead 
and  glycerine  in  a  pint  of  water,  similarly 
employed.  Pure  vaseline  is  occasionally 
a  valuable  substitute. 

Prolonged  warm  baths  may  be  of  service 
in  diminishing  itching,  but  are  ajit  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  increase  of  cutaneous  h^'peroemia. 
This  risk  is  materially  diminished  by  the  ad- 
dition of  bran  (G  lbs.),  linseed  (1  lb.),  gelatine 
(3  lbs.),  or  potato  starch  (1  lb.)  to  the  thirty- 
gallon  bath.  The  further  addition  of  two 
or  three  ounces  of  borax  or  bicarbonate  of 
sodium  is  often  advantageous. 

Pityriasis  Bubra  Pilaris  (Devergie- 
Richaud). — The  recognition  of  this  rare  dis- 
ease as  a  definite  morbid  '  entity  '  is  mainly 
due  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Ernest  Besnier 
of  Paris.  At  least  one  well-defined  case  has 
been  observed  in  England  by  the  late  Dr. 
Hilton  Fagge,  and  a  model  of  it  is  preserved 
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in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum.  Although  its 
relationships  are  probably  closer  with  psoria- 
sis than  with  any  of  the  forms  of  pityriasis 
rubra  just  described,  the  name  which  has 
been  assigned  to  it  justifies  its  position  here, 
the  more  so  as  any  form  of  exfoliative  derma- 
titis may,  during  process  of  recovery,  closely 
simulate  it.  The  disease  generally  begins 
by  desquamating  patches  on  the  palms  and 
soles,  or  by  a  dry  seborrhcea  of  the  scalp,  or 
by  a  fine  scaliness  of  the  face.  Its  onset  is 
non-febrile,  and  young  persons  are  often  its 
subjects.  Soon  the  characteristic  lesions  ap- 
pear on  the  limbs  or  body,  in  the  form  of  small 
brownish-red,  firm,  dry,  conical  papules  sur- 
rounding atrophied  hairs — '  epidermic  cones  ' 
— and  sendinglittle  processes  into  the  follicles; 
thej'  are  seldom  larger  than  a  millet-seed. 
Occasionally  they  become  confluent,  when 
they  lose  their  characters,  and  form  yellow- 
ish, slightly  infiltrated,  squamous  patches, 
which  may  closely  resemble  psoriasis,  espe- 
cially about  the  knees  and  elbows.  The 
primary  lesions  generally  retain  their  cha- 
racters on  the  backs  of  the  first  and  second 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  they 
are  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Severe 
seborrhoea  capitis  is  always  present,  but  the 
hair  does  not  fall.  On  the  contrary,  hyper- 
trichosis of  the  affected  parts  has  been 
noted  in  some  cases.  The  nails  become 
enormously  hypertrophied  and  claw-like. 
The  face  assumes  a  peculiar  jiowdered  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  tbe  dry  white  scales 
lying  on  the  reddened  skin  ;  and  sometimes 
ectropion  results  from  contraction.  The 
general  condition  remains  good. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  always  takes  place, 
but  the  duration  of  the  disease  is  quite  inde- 
finite, and  apparently  unmtluenced  by  treat- 
ment. 

Treatment. — Treatment  may  be  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  laid  down  for  pityriasis 
rubra.  J.  J.  Pringle. 

PITYRIASIS  VERSICOLOR  (tt^tu- 
pnv,  bran;  and  versicolor,  of  changing 
colour). — A  synonym  for  tinea  versicolor. 
See  Tinea  Versicolor. 

PLACENTA,  Diseases  of.— Synon.: 
Fr.  Maladies  du  Placenta ;  Ger.  Kra/nk- 
lieiten  des  Mtitterkiichens.  —  The  placenta 
being  the  sole  medium  of  vital  communica- 
tion between  the  mother  and  fcetus,  any  de- 
viation from  its  normal  condition,  by  which 
its  development  may  be  arrested,  and  its 
physiological  action  impaired,  must  be  of 
serious  consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  fre- 
quency or  importance  of  placental  disease  is 
hardly  yet  sufficiently  recognised. 

The  principal  diseases  to  which  the  pla- 
centa is  subject  are  :  (1)  Inflammation;  (2) 
Congestion ;  (3)  Hsemorrhage  ;  (4)  Myxoma 
fibrosum;  (5)  Vesicular  degeneration;  (6) 
Fatty  degeneration;  (7)  Atrophy;  (8)  Hyper- 
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trophy;    (9)  (Edema;   and   (10)   Calcareous 
ile]n)sits. 
l.Placenta,Inflammationof.— Synon.: 

riiU'ontitis.^AciUo  intliiimnation  of  the  phi- 
centa  is  the  causn  of  those  morbid  adhesions 
that  may  occasion  the  most  serious  (hmgers 
of  parturition,  namely,  post-2)artum  lucmor- 
hajje  and  inversion  of  the  nterns.  Moreover, 
it  sometimes  causes  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
hy  destroying;  the  structural  intct^rity  of  the 
placenta.  Tlie  disease  is  ]irobably  generally 
sypliilitic  in  its  orii^'in. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  symptoms  of  placentitis 
are  so  obscure  tliat  it  is  oftentimes  undetecteil 
until  after  the  Inrth  of  the  child,  when  we 
find  tlie  placenta  adlierent.  In  many  cases, 
however,  this  disease  is  attended  by  consti- 
tutional irritation  or  febrile  disturbance  of  a 
remittent  character.  A  very  usual  symptom 
of  placentitis  is  the  return  of  morninp;  sick- 
ness in  the  later  montlis  of  pregnancy, 
together  with  a  persistent  dull  aching  pain, 
or  a  sensation  of  weight  and  fulness,  over 
the  hypogastric  or  iliac  regions.  The  pla- 
cental soutUe  will  also  be  found  intensified  in 
sound,  or  abnormal  in  some  other  respect. 

Treatmknt. — The  treatment  most  likely 
to  prove  useful  in  eases  of  placentitis  is  a 
luihl  alterative  course  of  mercury  conjoined 
with  tonics,  and  followed  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Severe  local  pain  may  bo  relieved  by 
tiie  use  of  jihena/one  or  otiier  analgesics. 
This  treatment,  if  necessary,  maybe  conjoined 
with  leeching  over  the  .seat  of  the  hypogastric 
or  inguinal  pain,  should  the  ai>plication  of 
oleate  of  mercury  w  ith  morphine,  or  of  some 
anodyne  liniment,  fail  to  give  relief. 

2.  Placenta,  Congestion  of.  —  This 
condition  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  more 
especially  after  jjrotracted  labours,  when  its 
existence  is  recognised  hy  the  placenta  being 
then  found  engorged  with  blood,  hard  and 
tumefied,  its  external  surface  of  a  deep  purple 
colour,  and  covered  witli  a  raised  network  of 
tortuous  and  congested  vessels.  Acute  con- 
gestion, from  the  sudden  engorgement  of  the 
placental  vessels,  may  also  arise  at  any 
period  of  pregnancy,  from  general  plethora, 
or  the  recession  of  some  acute  inflammatory 
disease.  It  may  also  he  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  check  to  the  placental  circulation  i 
from  the  deatli  of  the  embryo. 

The  liiatjnosi.i  between  congestion  and 
intlammation  of  the  placenta  is  practically 
almost  impossible.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  in  botli  cases. 

3.  Placenta,  Haemorrhage  into.— 
Acute  congestion  of  the  placenta  generally 
terminates  by  luemorrhage  into  either  the 
deciduous  or  cellular  (maternal)  portion ; 
into  the  villous  or  vascular  (futal)  part  of 
this  organ  ;  or  in  some  cases  into  the  cellu- 
lar interspace  between  these,  thus  constituting 
what  Cruveilhier  described  as  '  apoplexy  of 
the  placenta.'  ILemorrhagic  effusions  of 
this  kind  are  a  freijuent  cause  of  miscamage. 

llu 


Occasionally,  especially  amongst  the  too 
frequently  ill-treated  wives  of  the  labouring 
classes,  placental  hiemorrhage  is  the  result  of 
external  violence  or  shock.  Tlie  effusion 
then  generally  takes  place  from  the  central 
external  surface  of  the  placenta,  which  is 
thus  partially  scjiarated  from  the  uterus;  but 
if  the  effusion  bo  limited  to  a  few  ounces, 
gestation  may  go  on  uiulisturlicd. 

4.  Placental  Myxoma  Fibrosum. — 
Under  this  name  a  remarkable  morbid  trans- 
formatiiin  of  the  villi  of  tlio  placenta  has 
been  described  by  Virciiow,  and  later  by 
Sir  William  Priestley,  who  has  seen  two 
specimens  of  this  rare  condition.  According 
to  the  latter  autliority,  it  is  quite  different 
from  the  cellular  or  fibrous  degeneration  of 
the  villi  described  by  Ercolani  and  Robin, 
consisting  of  such  enlargement  of  the  stems 
and  villi  by  fibroid  hyjiertrophy,  that  they 
form  in  some  eases  distinct  tumours  in  the 
placental  structure.  The  fibroid  change  is 
more  frequently  connected  with  the  later 
period  of  pregnancy,  although  indications  of 
it  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  earlier  months, 
and  therefore  it  is  described  as  a  disease  of 
the  fully  developed  placenta.  If  the  placenta 
is  only  partially  affected,  the  child,  though 
emaciated,  may  live  ;  if  the  disease  is  more 
uni\ersal,  the  child  dies. 

.').  Placenta,  Vesicular  Disease  of. 
Myxoma  of  tlie  placental  chorionic  villi,  or, 
as  it  was  formerly  termed,  hydatidinous 
disease  of  the  ])lacenta,  or  vesicular  mole, 
consists  in  degeneration  and  abnormal  pro- 
liferation of  the  placental  villi  of  the  cho- 
rion, usually  following,  althougii  occasionally 
producing,  the  death  of  the  fcttus.  Accord- 
ing to  S])iegleberg,  degeneration  of  certain 
lobes  of  the  placenta  in  the  midst  of  healthy 
ones,  or  partial  mv-xoma  occurring  in  differ- 
ent cotyledons,  is  also  met  with  ;  and  under 
such  circumstances  no  injurj'  need  result  to 
the  fietus.  In  the  Transactions  of  the  lioyal. 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland,  the  writer 
has  related  several  cases  of  this  compara- 
tively rare  disease.  In  most  of  these  the 
hydatidiform  mass  was  expelled  from  the 
uterus  at  the  fifth  month.  In  some  instances, 
however,  the  vesicular  mole  has  co-existed 
with  a  healthy  foetus  to  the  end  of  the  full 
term  of  gestation.    See  Mole  ;  Molar  Preg- 

N.WCY. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
can  at  first  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  ordinary  pregnancy.  If,  however, 
in  addition  to  the  signs  that  usually  denote 
the  death  of  the  feetus  in  utrro,  the  patient 
experiences  occasional  gushes  of  water, 
together  with  slight  h:emorriiage  from  the 
uterus,  lasting  for  a  short  time,  and  recurring 
at  irregular  intervals,  we  may  suspect  the 
existence  of  myxomatous  disease  in  the  pla- 
centa of  a  blighted  ftetus. 

Tlie  expulsion  of  these  growths  is  gene 
rallv  attended  bv  severe  htemorrhage. 
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Treatment. — In  the  way  of  treatment, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  But  an  attempt  should  always 
be  made  to  prevent  its  recurrence  by  improv- 
ing the  general  health  of  the  patient  by 
alteratives  and  ferruginous  tonics,  especially 
any  of  the  milder  saline  chalybeate  waters, 
such  as  Ems,  Kissingen,  or  Schwalbaeh. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  we  should 
bring  on  the  expulsion  of  vesicular  moles  as 
soon  as  they  are  discovered.  This,  however, 
is  inadvisable.  Only  a  portion  of  the  pla- 
centa may  be  affected ;  or,  as  the  writer  has 
seen,  the  birth  of  a  healthy  living  child  may 
be  followed  by  the  diseased  placenta  of  a 
blighted  twin  conception.  Hence,  we  should 
let  nature  take  her  coin-se,  for  in  due  time  the 
morbid  growth  will  be  surely  expelled  from  the 
uterus,  rather  than  by  unnecessary  interfer- 
ence run  the  risk  of  destroying  a  living  ftttus. 

G.  Placenta,  Patty  Degeneration 
of. — This  is  a  common  disease,  so  frequent, 
indeed,  in  its  less  marked  foi-ms  as  to  have 
been  regarded  by  Dr.  Druitt  as  a  normal 
condition  at  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and  as 
being  then  preparatory  to  detachment  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  It  may  be  circumscribed 
or  diffuse  resulting  from  retrograde  changes. 

7.  Placenta,  Atrophy  of,  or  Placen- 
tal Phthisis. — Atrophy  of  the  placenta  is 
an  occasional  cause  of  the  death  of  the  fcetus 
between  the  sixth  and  ninth  months  of  ges- 
tation. The  uterine  placental  villi  in  such 
cases  are  arrested  in  their  development, 
undergoing  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  into 
an  opaque  molecular  substance,  generally 
accompanied  by  fatty  deposits  in  the  ter- 
minal vessels  of  the  fcetal  portions  of  the 
blighted  organ. 

8.  Placenta,  Hypertrophy  of. — This 
is  a  less  frequent  pathological  condition 
than  that  last  mentioned.  We  sometimes, 
however,  find  the  placenta  greatly  enlarged 
without  any  apparent  alteration  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  in  such  cases  the  child,  if  alive,  is 
usually  diminutive  and  puny,  being  stunted 
not  only  by  the  blood  having  been  diverted 
from  its  nutrition,  but  still  more  by  the 
compression  of  the  terminal  umbilical  vessels. 

9.  Placenta,  CEdema  of.— Effusion  of 
serum  is  another  occasional  consequence  of 
placentitis.  In  the  cases  of  this  kind  that  the 
writer  has  seen,  abortion  generally  occurred, 
and  the  placental  villi  were  enormously  dis- 
tended and  bloodless,  being  filled  with  a 
serous  fluid.  In  one  instance,  in  addition  to 
dropsy  of  the  placenta,  the  umbilical  cord 
was  cedematous  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

10.  Placenta,  Calcareous  Deposits 
in. — Calcareous  deposits  are  frequently  met 
with,  more  especially  in  cases  of  adherent 
placenta,  being  usually  situated  in  the  ex- 
ternal or  uterine  surface,  and  in  the  decidual 
vessels.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
writer  has  found  these  deposits  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  substance  of  the  after- 


birth, as  well  as  coating  its  fcetal  surface. 
According  to  Priestley,  they  seem  particu- 
larly prone  to  develop  themselves  in  any 
adventitious  deposit.  The  same  -writer  has 
found  them  in  placentae  of  women  unusually 
robust,  being  then  probably  the  product  of  a 
gouty  diathesis.  Dr.  Barnes,  on  the  other 
hand,  associates  placental  calcareous  deposits 
rather  with  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  and  poor 
living,  and  draws  a  parallel  between  such 
deposits  in  the  placenta  and  those  found  in 
the  tubercular  lung. 

Treatment. — The  general  treatment  of 
placental  disease  must  necessarily  remain 
largely  empirical  and  unsatisfactory,  until 
the  recognition  and  differential  diagnosis 
during  pregnancy  of  the  various  placental 
diseases  referred  to  may  be  found  more  prac- 
ticable. Nevertheless,  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances commonly  connected  with  pla- 
cental diseases  that  will  perhaps  serve  to 
indicate  the  general  principles  of  treatment. 
In  the  first  place,  the  immediate  or  proximate 
cause  of  all  placental  disease  may  be  assumed 
to  consist  in  local  inflammatory  action,  how- 
ever occasioned.  Secondly,  their  most  fre- 
quent subjects  are  patients  of  strumous  dia- 
thesis, or  who  have  suffered  from  syphilitic 
disease.  Thirdly,  such  placental  lesions  are 
specially  prone  to  recurrence  in  successive 
pregnancies. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  obste- 
trician, however  unable  he  maj'  be  to  arrest 
or  even  to  diagnose  existing  placental  disease, 
may  at  least  be  successful  in  the  prevention 
of  its  recurrence  by  remedying  the  constitu- 
tional condition  or  cachexia,  whether  stru- 
mous or  syphilitic,  of  its  subjects.  In  the 
former  instance,  by  attention  to  the  general 
nutrition  and  hygienic  surroundings  of  the 
patient,  as  well  as  by  anti-strumous  reme- 
dies, such  as  the  various  combinations  of 
iodine  and  iron,  cod- liver  oil  and  malt  pre- 
parations, and.  above  all,  if  possible,  by 
change  of  air  and  the  use  of  either  natural 
chalybeates,  such  as  Spa,  Schwalbaeh,  Ems, 
or  Kissingen  springs,  or  of  the  iodated  mine- 
ral waters,  namely,  Kreuznach,  Schinznach, 
or  Woodhall  Spa  at  their  sources.  In  the 
still  more  nujnerous  cases  in  which  the  ori- 
gin of  these  obscure  placental  disorders  is 
syphilitic,  their  treatment  should  obviously 
be  governed  by  this  consideration,  the  im- 
portance of  which,  however,  is  best  proved 
in  the  prevention  of  their  recurrence.  In 
such  cases  a  long-continued  course  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  is  efficient,  administered 
in  gr.  5j-  doses  in  tincture  of  cinchona  bark 
two  or  three  times  a  day  to  both  parents  for 
some  weeks,  or  even  months,  imtil  slight 
but  distinct  mercurialisation  has  been  pro- 
duced, abstention  a  coitu  being  meanwhile 
enjoined. 

Finally,  amongst  those  methods  of  treat- 
ment to  which  reference  has  been  already 
made,  as  being  somewhat  empirically  a^jpUed 
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to  ilifTereiit  forms  of  placental  disease,  there 
are  two  whicli  (ifiiiand  notice  in  this  con- 
nexion, the  respective  utihty  of  each  havinj^ 
been  sulhciently  estabhshed.  Ot  these,  tlie 
rirst  is  the  administration  of  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium, which  was  suggested  by  the  late 
Sir  James  Simpson  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
placenta  is  partially  disabled  by  disease  at 
any  time  of  pre<;nancy,  but  is  believed  to 
be  most  useful  in  the  latter  half.  The  second 
measure  referred  to  is  in  the  induction  of 
premature  lal)our  at  a  period  compatible 
witli  the  viability  of  the  child,  that  is  to  say, 
after  the  seventh  month,  in  cases  in  which 
in  the  patient's  previous  pregnancies  the 
fietus  has  perished  after  that  period  from 
placental  disease. 

Thomas  Mouk  Madden. 

PLAGUE  (TrXrjyij,  platja,  a  stroke). — 
Synon.  :  Tlie  Pest ;  Inijninal,  Bubonic,  Glan- 
dular, Oriental,  Indian,  Pali,  and  Levantine 
Plaj^ie;  Oriental  Typhus  ;  Septic  Pestilence; 
Vt.  la  Peste;  Ger.  die  Pest. 

Definition. — A  specific  fever,  attended  by 
bubo  of  the  inguinal  or  other  glands,  and 
occasionally  by  carbuncles. 

History. — The  term  j^lafjue  is  used  by  the 
older  historians  in  two  senses :  (1)  in  a  general 
sense,  as  ap[)licable  to  the  prevalence  of  dis- 
eases accompanied  by  great  mortality,  irre- 
spective of  their  nature  ;  and  (2)  in  a  limited 
sense,  as  indicating  the  particular  malady 
defined  above.  Tlie  earliest  notice  of  the 
disease  now  designated  ^(/rt^we  is  found  in  a 
work  of  Oribasius.  the  physician  to  the  Fayi- 
peror  Julian  (a.d.  301-303).  He  quotes  from 
Kufus  (.\lexander)  of  Ephesus,  a  writer  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  P^mperor  Trajan 
(a.d.  98-117),  a  passage  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  plague  had  been  known  as  an 
endemic,  and  occasionally  as  an  epidemic,  in 
Libya  (North  .\frica),  Egypt,  and  Sj-ria,  from 
the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ.  The  rirst  ap- 
pearance of  plague  in  Europe  is  referred  to 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
rei<jn  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  527- 
">(i'))  the  disease  underwent  a  development 
previously  unknown.  According  to  con- 
temporary liistorians,  it  broke  out  in  Egypt, 
explosively,  and  presently  spread  thence  to 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Africa  and 
.\sia  :  invaded  and  extended  over  the  whole 
of  Eurojie  ;  and  became  generally  dissemi- 
nated throughout  the  then  known  world, 
causing  frightful  mortality  wherever  it 
showed  itself.  From  this  period,  it  is  inferred, 
plague  became  established  in  Europe,  being 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  prevalent, 
for  the  1300  years  following — indeed,  until 
the  ninth  lustrum  of  the  present  century.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  though 
numerous  pestilences  in  Europe  are  recorded 
by  mediseval  chroniclers,  there  is  no  sufhcient 
evidence,  before  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
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they  were  bubonic  plague.  The  undoubted 
prevalence  of  this  disease  began  after  the 
black-death  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  great  pestilence,  most  familiarly  known 
as  the  black  death,  which  swept  over  the 
■western  hemisphere  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
causing  an  inconceivable  mortality,  and  which 
has  been  designated  black  jildijue,  although 
presenting  several  of  the  symptoms  of  bu- 
bonic ])lague,  is  held  by  some  epidemiologists 
to  have  differed  essentially  from  that  disease. 
The  black-death,  according  to  these  writers, 
wasparticularly  characterised  by  a  gangrenous 
inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  violent 
fi.xed  pains  in  the  chest,  vomiting  and  spitting 
of  blood,  and  a  horribly  offensive  and  pesti- 
feroiis  breatli,  which  could  be  perceived  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  patient.  Such 
symptoms  distinguished,  these  writers  think, 
the  disease  from  bubonic  jtlague.  Moreover, 
it  is  noted  that  while  bubonic  plague  had 
had  its  apparent  source  in  Egypt  seven 
centuries  before,  black-death,  according  to 
contemporary  writers,  had  its  origin  in 
Cathay  (Northern  China),  and  issued  thence 
to  devastate  the  world.  Writers  who  regard 
black-death  as  a  different  malady  from  plague, 
hold  that  the  pestilential  manifestation  of  the 
disease  began  and  ended  with  the  dreadful 
outbreak  ot  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that 
the  malady  has  long  been  extinct. 

Other  writers  consider  black-death  to  have 
been  a  modification  of  bubonic  plague.  But 
if  this  \  lew  be  accepted,  the  extraordinary 
development  and  remarkable  modification 
which  the  disease  underwent  in  the  fourteenth 
century  stand  quite  alone  in  the  history  of 
the  affection,  and  constitute  phenomena 
which  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  indica- 
tive of  a  secular  evolution  of  morbid  changes 
(see  Periodicity  in  Disease).  This  last- 
named  view  of  the  relation  between  black- 
death  and  bubonic  plague  is  not  without  a 
present  interest.  For  Hirsch  and  others 
believe  that  the  Mdhdmari  of  Northern 
India — the  Pali,  or  Indian  plague,  as  the 
disease  is  also  termed,  which  has  several 
times  prevailed  as  a  local  epidemic  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  is  a 
disease  analogous  to  the  black-death  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  [But  this  special  analogy 
is  not  recognised  by  other  epidemiologists, 
and  Hirsch  himself  has  considerably  modified 
his  views.]  Probably  these  writers  ^'ould  now 
include  the  more  recently  known  Yunnan 
plafjue  in  the  same  category. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  countries  in 
•which  plague  was  habitually  present,  or  re- 
curred at  intervals,  included  Northern  Africa, 
Ejrypt,  Western  Arabia.  Syria  and  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Persia,  prob- 
ably India  and  China,  and  Em'ope  gene- 
rally. Throughout  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teentli  centuries  there  are  almost  continuous 
records,  from  year  to  j"ear,  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease,   in  greater  or  less   activity, 
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within  this  area  of  prevalence  (Carl  Martin, 
Pctermann's  Mitfhcilunrjen,  Juli  1879). 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  remarkable  lessening  of  the  area 
of  prevalence  of  the  disease  began  to  take 
place.  As  regards  Europe,  in  the  course  of 
the  twenty  years  1G61-1681  plague  disap- 
peared from  Italy,  England,  Western  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Spain.  This  lessening  of  area  continued 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  the  num- 
ber of  serious  outbreaks  of  plague  also  dimin- 
ishing, two  only  having  occurred  in  that 
century — namely,  (1)  in  1703-13  (involving 
Turkey,  Hungary,  Russia,  Poland,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Eastern  Germany),  and  (2)  in 
17'20-'2'2  (Provence).  At  the  close  of  the  first 
third  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  area  of 
prevalence  of  the  disease  had  shrunk  to  the 
easternmost  part  of  the  Tiu'kish  Empire  in 
Europe;  and  in  the  year  1841  plague  ceased 
on  the  Continent  altogether. 

While  this  change  had  been  taking  place 
in  Europe,  a  corresponding  change  had  been 
manifested  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  its  habitats  elsewhere.  Before  its  com- 
plete cessation  in  Em-ope,  plague  would  ap- 
pear to  have  disappeared  from  Northern 
Africa  (except  Egypt),  from  Mesopotamia, 
and  from  Persia;  the  existence  of  the  disease 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine  came  to 
an  end  in  1843 ;  and  in  the  year  1844,  with 
the  cessation  of  the  malady  in  Egypt,  plague 
Beemed  to  have  become  wholly  extinct,  and 
Europe  to  have  got  rid  of  a  terror  which  had 
harassed  it  for  ages. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  period  of 
the  progressive  narrowing  of  the  limits  within 
which  plague  prevailed,  and  until  its  dis- 
appearance, the  disease  manifested  no  abate- 
ment of  those  characteristics,  as  well  in 
respect  to  rapidity  of  course,  to  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms,  and  to  its  fatality,  which  had 
made  it  the  dread  of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 
The  outbreak  of  1065  in  London,  which  pre- 
ceded the  disappearance  of  the  disease  from 
England,  and  which  is  known  as  The  Great 
Plague  of  London  ;  also  the  outbreak  of  1720 
in  Marseilles,  which  preceded  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  disease  from  France,  have  become 
historical  from  the  fatality  which  accom- 
jjanied  them.  Hardly,  if  at  all,  less  terrible 
was  the  outbreak  in  Moscow  in  1770,  and 
the  later  outbreaks  in  Turkey,  in  Syria,  and 
in  Egypt.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 
traveller  in  Persia  and  Kurdistan  comes  upon 
communities  the  growth  of  which  has  been 
arrested,  and  the  ruins  of  villages  which  have 
been  depopulated,  by  the  ravages  of  plague 
earlier  in  the  century. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of 
plague  from  its  last-frequented  haunts, 
certain  epidemiologists,  and  notably  Gavin 
Milroy  in  this  country,  having  regard  to  the 
long  intervals  which  had  occasionally  been 
observed  between  recurring  epidemics  of  the 


disease,  doubted  its  cessation.  Their  doubta 
were  presently  confirmed  by  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  plague  in  the  Levant.  This  hap- 
pened in  1853  (nine  years  after  the  presumed 
cessation  of  the  disease  in  Egypt)  in  the 
Assyr  country.  Western  Arabia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Eed  Sea,  where  a  circumscribed 
outbreak  occm-red.  Other  local  outbreaks 
followed  at  intervals  in  different  places,  in 
the  order  and  countries  here  noted  :^ 

1853,  the  Assyr  district,  Yemen,  Western 
Arabia ;  1858-59,  province  of  Bengazi,  Re- 
gency of  Tripoli,  North  Africa;  1863,  district 
of  Maku,  Persian  Kurdistan  ;  1867,  the  marsh 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
south  and  west  of  Hillah;  1870-71,  Persian 
Kurdistan,  in  the  district  south-east  of  Lake 
Urumiah  ;  1871-73,  Yunnan  Province,Western 
China  ;  1873-74,  the  marsh  district  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  south  of  Hillah 
and  the  position  of  ancient  Babylon.  This 
outbreak  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a 
manifestation  of  the  disease,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1874-75,  1875-7G,  and 
1876-77,  showed  itself  over  an  area  extend- 
ing from  Bagdad  on  the  north  to  Suk-e- 
Sheyukli  on  the  south,  and  from  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Shat-el-Hai  on  the  east  to  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west. 
Hillah  suffered  from  this  outbreak  in  1876 
(recorded  deaths  1,007),  and  Bagdad,  both  in 
1876  (recorded  deaths  2,611)  and  1877  (re- 
corded deaths  1,672).  The  outbreak  of  1878- 
1874  on  the  Lower  Euphrates  was  not  the  only 
appearance  of  plague  at  that  period.  Two 
other  outbreaks  occurred  in  1874,  one  in  the 
Assyr  district,  Western  Arabia  (the  scene  o 
the  outbreak  of  1853),  and  another  in  the 
province  of  Bengazi,  Regency  of  Tripoli  (the 
scene  of  the  outbreak  of  1858-59).  In  1876, 
in  addition  to  the  then  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  the  district  south  of  Bagdad  and 
on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  plague  broke  out  in 
the  Shuster-Dizful  district,  Khuzistan,  south- 
eastern Persia ;  and  before  the  close  of  the 
year  it  had  shown  itself  also  in  tvvo  villages 
of  northern  Persia,  situated  about  twenty-five 
leagues  from  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  same  year  also  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  Mdhamariixith.e  mountainous 
district  of  Kumaun,  North-western  India, 
which  did  not  terminate  until  the  following 
year.  In  1877  an  outbreak  occurred  at 
Kesht,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ghilan, 
Persia,  and  in  the  surrounding  district. 
Ghilan  lies  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  same  year  cases  of  a  fatal 
bubonic  febrile  malady  occurred  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  shore  of  Trans- 
caucasia ;  and  an  outbreak  of  a  non-fatal 
bubonic  affection  took  place  in  Astrakhan 
and  its  vicinage,  since  recognised  as  a  form 
of  plague.  At  the  beginning  of  1878  plague 
was  reported  in  the  district  of  So-uj-Bulak, 
Persian  Kurdistan  ;  and  in  October  the 
disease    broke  out   at   Vetlianka,  a  Cossack 
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Bettleiuent  on  the  Lower  Volj^a,  in  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Astriikhan,  Russia  in  Luropo,  and 
prevailed  there  and  in  the  adjacent  districts 
on  Ixith  banks  of  tlie  river,  until  Lehruary 
l.sT'.t.  witli  the  exception  of  an  isohited  case, 
or  more  than  one,  whicli  was  observed  in  the 
followin;;  month. 

Since  this  outbreak,  wlien,  after  thirty- 
reveu  years'  absence,  i)hij,nie  reappeared  ou 
European  soil,  several  ei)ideniics  of  the  dis- 
ease in  its  former  seats  liave  been  recorded. 
Au  outbreak  causiiifr  great  mortality  occurred 
ou  the  Lower  Euphrates  in  1880-8L  In 
1884  the  disease  broke  out  on  the  Turco- 
Persian  frontier,  east  of  Eagdad,  and,  as 
<isual,  was  attributed  to  an  infection  derived 
from  Persian  Km-distan.  The  latter  country 
suffered  ahnost  annual  epidemics  from  1881 
to  1885  ;  and,  according  to  recent  re- 
searches, lias  been  liurdly  exempt  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  mountainous 
district  appears  to  be  an  endemic  seat  of  the 
disease  ;  and,  as  some  think,  was  the  source 
whence  the  epidemics  of  IJesht  and  the  Cas- 
pian basin  were  derived.  Khorassan  (a  dis- 
trict of  Persia  proper)  suffered  in  1877-78 
and  in  1881  ;  Asterabad  in  1886.  In  1883-84 
there  was  a  doubtful  report  of  a  disease  re- 
sembling plague  in  Candahar  (Afghanistan). 
No  e|)idemic  of  Mdhdinarih&sheen  recorded 
in  India  since  1877,  but  good  authorities  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  is  not  extinct.  In  1879 
the  disease  again  showed  itself  in  the  Assyr 
disti'ict  of  \\'estern  Arabia  ;  tliere  were 
rumours  of  the  same  in  1887  ;  and  a  very 
definite  outbreak  occurred  in  1889.  A  doubt- 
fid  epidemic  was  recently  (April  189;J)  re- 
ported from  Bengazi  in  Northern  Africa. 

Another  undoubted  seat  of  endemic  plague 
is  the  Yunnan  district  in  Southern  China, 
and  the  seaport  of  Pakhoi  on  the  Tongking 
gulf.  It  is  evidently  there  a  soil-disease, 
causmg  the  death  of  animals  such  as  rats, 
dogs,  cattle,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  men.  In 
Yunnan  it  is  confined  to  altitudes  from  1,200 
to  7, "200  feet  above  the  sea.  Several  epi- 
demics since  1871  have  been  described  in  the 
Reports  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Customs, 
especially  by  Manson  and  Lowrj-.  It  shows 
apparently  no  tendency  to  spread  into  other 
districts,  and  foreigners  are  never  affected. 

It  thus  ajipears  that  there  are  at  least  four 
localities  where  plague  is  still  endemic,  and 
may  break  out  at  any  time  in  an  epidemic, 
namely  :  (1)  Kurdistan,  parts  of  Persia  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Turkish  Arabia;  (2)  the 
Assyr  district  of  Arabia  ;  (3)  Bengazi ;  (4) 
Yunnan  and  Pakhoi.  None  of  these,  except 
the  last,  is  without  importance  as  threaten- 
ing extension  into  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  or  into  the  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  on  the  whole  a  certain  increase 
in  the  activity  of  the  disease  since  the  middle 
of  the  century  must  be  recognised. 

.f^TioLOGY. — Plague  is  observed  to  be  de- 
veloped imder  two  principal  sets  of  condi- 


tions, namely:  (a)  certain  local  states, 
physical  or  social,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  affecting  communities  ;  and  (I))  certain 
relations  between  ■persons  sick  of  the  disease 
and  healthy  persons  ;  to  these  must  be  added 
((•)  particular  seasonal  influences. 

(«)  The  local  conditions  which  favour  the 
development  of  plague  were  made  the  sub- 
ject of  careful  study  by  a  Commission  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1814.  The 
rcjiort  of  this  Commission,  prepared  by  Prus, 
sums  lip  and  represents  the  then  existing 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  According  to  the 
Commission,  plague  was  a  ]n-oduct  of  Kgypt 
(where  it  was  held  to  be  endemic),  Syria,  the 
two  Turkeys  (Turkey  in  Europe  and  Turkey 
in  Asia),  and  many  other  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Europe ;  and  the  conditions 
'  which  determined  and  favoiu'ed '  the 
development  (birth)  of  the  disease  among 
communities  tliere,  were — dwelling  upon 
alluvial  and  marshy  soils,  notably  such  as 
were  found  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  ou  the  banks  of  certain  great 
rivers,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
Danube  being  specified  ;  a  warm  and  humid 
atmosphere  ;  low,  badly  ventilated,  and 
crowded  houses  ;  great  accumulations  of 
putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in 
the  vicinity  of  dwellings  ;  unwholesome  and 
insullicient  food  ;  excessive  physical  and 
moral  misery ;  and  neglect  of  the  laws  of 
lie;ilt]i,  as  well  public  as  private. 

The  recent  appearances  of  plague  have 
served  to  correct  some  and  to  confirm  others 
of  these  conclusions  of  the  commission. 
Plague  is  no  longer  endemic  in  Egypt ;  but 
of  late  years,  as  already  stated,  it  has  broken 
out  in  several  widely  separated  places  of 
Afi-ica  and  Asia.  In  these  outbreaks  (ex- 
cluding from  consideration  for  the  present 
the  outbreak  in  Astrakhan  province)  the 
disease  appears  to  have  been  a  local  product 
determined  by  as  yet  entirely  unknown  con- 
ditions. The  term 'spontaneous'  is frecpiently 
api)lied  to  such  developments  of  disease,  but 
is  best  avoided  as  implying  more  than  is 
warranted  by  our  present  knowledge.  Again, 
the  recent  outlireaks  have  shown  (and 
Tholozan  has  particularly  dsvelt  on  this  sub- 
ject) that  plague  is,  perhaps,  as  much  a 
disease  of  the  highlands  as  of  the  lowlands. 
This  is  evidenced  by  its  persistence  in 
Kuiiiaun,  on  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and 
among  the  mountains  in  Western  Arabia  and 
in  Yunnan.  The  outbreaks  m  Persian  Kur- 
distan in  1870  71,  and  in  the  province  of 
liengazi  in  1873  74,  took  place  on  elevated 
tablelands.  The  outbreaks  also  of  l8o3  and 
1874  in  ^^'estern  Arabia  took  place  among 
the  higlilands.  But,  if  a  less  restricted  topo- 
graphy must  be  assigned  wherein  plague  may 
manifest  itself  as  a  local  product,  sa  to  speak, 
the  later  prevalences  of  the  disease  confirm 
fully  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  of 
1844  regarding  other  conditions  of  develop- 
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ment  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any  coiintry 
or  locaUty.  The  outbreak  of  1858--59  in  the 
province  of  Bengazi  followed  upon  four  years' 
drought  and  failure  of  crops,  at  a  time  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  flocks  and  herds  had 
been  destroyed  from  want  of  food,  and  by  a 
fatal  epizootic  which  prevailed  among  them, 
plague  breaking  out  when  the  poi^ulation  was 
sufl'ering  most  from  famine,  and  when  the 
physical  and  social  misery  resulting  from 
destitution  was  greatest.  The  same  was,  in 
effect,  the  state  of  things  when  plague  ap- 
peared in  Maku,  in  Persian  Kurdistan,  in 
18C8  ;  but  here  it  is  noted  also  that  the  in- 
fected district  was  pervaded  with  the  putrid 
emanations  from  the  unbiu-ied  bodies  of 
cattle  which  had  died  from  murrain.  The 
outbreak  of  18G7  on  the  Lower  Euphrates 
was  confined  to  marsli-villages  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river;  and  that  of  1873-74,  in 
the  same  district  (the  beginning  of  the  greater 
development  of  1874-77),  began  in  marsh- 
villages  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
huts  of  the  particular  class  of  villages  affected, 
writes  W.  H.  Colvill.  '  are  on  ground  which  is 
a  foot  or  two  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  spring ;  and  the  ground  is  so  satu- 
rated with  viater,  that  the  refuse  of  the 
village  is  neither  absorbed  nor  can  it  be  eva- 
porated, for  it  acquires  fresh  moisture  from 
the  ground,  and  this  refuse  acquires  the  form 
of  a  bluish-black  oily  fluid  which  surrounds 
the  huts  and  covers  the  paths,  and  stains  the 
walls  two  ieet  fi'om  the  ground ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  village  is  in  such  a  state  of  filth  that  it 
requires  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.'  The  out- 
breaks of  1867  and  1873-74  had  been  pre- 
ceded, accord mg  to  Colvill,  by  the  only  two 
great  inundations  of  the  Euphrates  which 
had  occurred  since  1831,  the  year  of  the  then 
latest  outbreak  of  plague  in  Bagdad.  The 
outbreak  of  1870-71  among  the  highlands  of 
Persian  Kurdistan  had  been  preceded  by  a 
fatal  epizootic  among  sheep,  and  ergotism 
among  the  )ieople.  Writing  of  one  of  these 
moimtain-vilJages — and  the  account  serves 
for  all — Castaldi  saj's  :  '  Whatever  is  most 
atfiicting  in  poverty,  whatever  is  most  revolt- 
ing in  filthiness,  is  accumitlated,  as  if 
designedly,  around  these  infected  dens,  in 
the  interior  of  which  live,  or  rather  vegetate, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  cultivation  of  some  plots  of  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood  fiu-nishes  these  unfortu- 
nates with  insutficient  nourishment.'  The 
infected  district  escaped  the  famine  which 
at  this  time  prevailed  in  Persia,  but  it  may 
be  a  question  if  the  inhabitants  escaped 
severe  privation  during  the  winter  in  which 
plague  first  appeared.  The  outbreak  of  1874, 
in  the  province  of  Bengazi,  North  Africa, 
occurred  among  the  nomadic  tribes  occupj'- 
ing  the  Cyrenaic  plateau  at  a  time  when 
some  of  the  favourite  Arab  camping-grounds 
had  been  converted  into  vast  swamps  from 
heavy  and  protracted  rains,  and  when  the 


people  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
misery  and  were  suffering  from  an  extremity 
of  famine,  the  result  of  failure  of  their  crops 
for  three  years  in  succession,  consequent  on 
drought.  The  outbreak  of  187G-77  in  the  moun- 
tain-villages of  Kumaun  took  place  among 
communities  who  are  described  as  occupying 
houses  in  which  cattle,  grain,  and  families 
are  packed  together  under  conditions  of  filth 
not  unlike  those  observed  in  the  mountain- 
villages  of  Kurdistan.  Of  the  conditions 
under  which  plague  was  observed  in  the 
great  towns,  as  in  Bagdad  and  in  Eesht,  as 
also  on  the  Volga,  they  were  states  of  filth, 
in  and  about  dwellmgs,  such  as  might  be 
anticipated  where  no  organised  scavenging 
had  ever  existed,  and  of  crowded  and  badly 
ventilated  houses.  But  in  Bagdad  and  the 
Mesopotamian  towns  generallj',  the  most  in- 
fluential condition  in  promoting  plague  was, 
according  to  Colvill  and  Cabiadis,  poverty. 
Cabiadis,  indeed,  styles  the  disease,  Tniserice 
morbus,  thus  reproducing,  in  1878,  a  name 
by  which  plague  was  designated  by  some  in 
the  '  Great  Visitation '  of  London,  1GG5, 
namely,  '  the  Poor's  Plague.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  communities  which  suffered  on  the 
Volga  were  comparatively  prosperous ;  but, 
at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague 
among  them,  they  were  living  under  almost 
indescribable  conditions  of  filth  accumulated 
about  their  houses,  and  from  which  the 
interiors  were  not  free. 

The  local  conditions  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  be  favourable  to  the  development 
of  plague  since  the  reajipearance  of  the 
disease  in  1853,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are 
similar  to  those  which  were  observed  before 
its.  disappearance  from  Europe  and  the 
Levant  in  1844. 

All  these  insanitary  conditions  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
where  plague  has  never  been  heard  of.  Ee- 
cent  observations  upon  the  origin  of  plague 
tend  to  show  that  in  some  at  least  of  its  en- 
demic haunts,  especially  India  and  China,  it 
is  a  soil-disease,  the  virus  remaining  from  year 
to  year,  and  occasionally  under  the  influence 
of  meteorological  or  unknown  causes  be- 
comes epidemic  among  the  population.  One 
evidence  is  the  mortality  among  animals, 
such  as  rats,  living  underground,  often  ob- 
served in  India  and  China,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  noted  in  the  old  European 
epidemics.  Another  is  the  slow  progress  of 
the  disease,  even  through  crowded  cities,  as 
in  London  in  1GG5  [see  the  observations  of 
Boghurst,  quoted  in  the  article  '  Plague,' 
Encycl.  Brit.,  and  more  fully  in  Dr. 
Creighton's  valuable  History  of  Epidemic 
Diseases).  Dr.  Creighton  lays  mitch  stress 
upon  cadaveric  putrefaction  as  a  factor  in 
producing  the  disease  ;  but  this  is  not  gener- 
ally accepted.  Tholozan  has  clearly  shown 
that  many  epidemics  in  Persia  and  Arabia 
were  self-limited,  and  spontaneously  came  to 
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an  end  after  spreadinj?  over  a  certain  area. 
Thus  the  spread  of  pla^^ie  from  one  place  to 
another  has  a  certain  aiuiloj^y  to  that  of 
cholera,  its  vitality  in  a  new  locality  depend- 
ing upon  an  infection,  perhaps  of  the  soil, 
or  at  least  of  human  habitations,  more  than 
on  personal  contagion.  As  in  cholera,  too, 
different  epidemics  seem  to  differ  immensely 
in  their  ditfusive  power.  (On  this  and  other 
points,  Hce  Dr.  Creighton's  work.) 

(6)  That  the  kind  of  relations  maintained 
httween personss\ckoi Yi\^'^\\e  and  the  healthy 
exercised  an  important  intlueuco  npon  the 
propagation  of  the  disease,  has  heen  made 
clearly  manifest  in  the  recent  outbreaks.  The 
more  closely  and  continuously  the  health^' 
were  brought  into  association  with  the  sick, 
the  more  certain  were  the  former  to  suffer 
from  the  disease  Thus  persons  living  in  the 
same  house  with  the  patient  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  suffer,  while  those  who  were  brought 
only  occasionally  into  contact  with  him  (as 
the  physician)  were  rarely  affected.  And 
liere,  again,  a  difference  was  noted  between 
the  liability  of  the  physicians  and  of  the 
surge  JUS  and  their  assistants  to  be  attacked 
by  the  disease.  The  duties  of  the  latter 
called  for  more  frequent  and  protracted 
visits  to  the  patients  than  the  duties  of 
the  former,  and  tliey  suft'ered  to  a  greater 
extent.  No  doubt  w.as  entertained  that 
the  disease  was,  in  ordinary  plirase,  caught 
from  the  sick  by  the  healthy  brought  into 
association  with  them  ;  but  there  was  no  cer- 
tain evidence  that  actual  contact  with  the 
sick  person  was  necessarj'  to  the  transmission, 
as  the  older  doctrine  of  contagion  maintained. 
On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  indicated  that 
the  transmission  \\as  chiefly  effected  through 
the  healthy  breathing  the  same  atmosphere 
as  the  .sick — that  is  to  say,  the  atmospliere 
surrounding  the  sick  person.  There  would 
appear  to  be,  in  addition,  evidence  of  trans- 
mission of  the  malady  by  the  agency  of 
clothes  and  bedding  which  had  been  used 
by  the  sick.  The  newer  information  obtained 
on  this  subject  of  the  transmissibility  of 
plajjue  from  those  sick  of  the  disease  to  the 
healthy,  corresponds  with  the  results  ob- 
tained on  the  same  subject  bj-  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  French  Academy  in  1844,  and 
both  point  to  a  close  analogy  between  the 
modes  of  transmission  of  plague  and  of 
t^-phus,  and  between  the  habits  of  the  two 
infections.  In  plague,  as  in  typhus,  the 
lability  of  the  healtliy  to  contract  the  disease 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  constancy  and 
intimacy  of  communication  with  the  sick. 
In  plague,  as  in  typhus,  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion appears  to  he  principally  proportionate 
to  the  fouling  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
the  sick  by  the  etHuvium  from  his  body  and 
breath ;  and  in  like  manner  either  infection 
would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  easy  of  destruc- 
tion by  free  dilution  with  iiir.  Again,  there 
seems  to  be  no  trustworthy  evidence  to  show 


that  the  danger  of  the  propagation  of  plague 
by  foiuitcs  (as  the  older  writers  have  it),  that 
is  to  say,  by  articles  carrying  the  infection  of 
the  disease— such  as  clothing  and  bedding — 
is  greater  in  plague  than  in  typhus.  The 
condition  for  infection  of  articles  of  clothing 
and  bedding  was  their  very  intnuate  use  by, 
or  association  with,  the  sick.  Evidence  was 
entirely  wanting  of  articles  other  than  those 
mentioned,  and  under  other  conditions,  being 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease  to  the 
healthy ;  nor  was  tiiere  anything  to  confirm 
the  assumption  that  the  long  array  of  articles 
contained  in  quarantine-regulations  regarding 
plague  were  capable  of  retaining  and  convey- 
ing the  infection. 

(c)  Both  the  sets  of  conditions  here  noted 
as  affecting  the  development  of  plague  appear 
to  be  influenced  by  scaaonal  changes.  In 
Mesopotamia  the  disease,  during  its  preva- 
lence there,  rapidly  declines,  and  becomes 
dormant,  witli  the  setting-in  of  the  hot 
weather  in  June  (beginning  to  fall  when  the 
temperature  reaches  80^  F.,  and  ceasing  ab- 
ruptly at  113°  F.),  its  activity  re-awakening 
in  winter,  and  gathering  force  with  the  ad- 
vancing spring.  Similar  phenomena  were 
observed  in  Egj'pt,  whilst  the  disease  pre- 
vailed in  that  countrj-.  In  Constantinople, 
on  the  contrary,  the  disease  was  dormant 
during  the  colder  months  of  the  year  and 
became  active  during  the  hotter.  The  same 
was  true  of  this  country  when  the  disease 
existed  here,  as  is  particularly  observed  in 
the  season  of  prevalence  of  the  epidemics 
which  have  ravaged  the  metropolis.  Here, 
as  William  Farr,  Edward  Smith,  and,  more 
recently,  Buchan  and  Mitchell,  have  shown, 
from  the  records  of  mortality,  September  was 
the  month  of  greatest  prevalence,  the  disease 
rising  througliout  July  and  August,  and  fall- 
ing throughout  October  and  November. 
Farther  north  (in  Moscow,  for  example)  the 
disease  has  prevailed  as  severely  in  the  depth 
of  winter  as  in  the  height  of  summer. 

Age. — Dr.  Cabiadis  noted  the  ages  of  1,826 
cases  of  plague  observed  at  Hillah  in  1870, 
with  the  following  result : — 

From  2  months  to  9  j-ears .  ,  277 
„  10  years  to  19  „  .  .  617 
„      20  „  29     „      .         .     432 

„      30  „  39     „      .         .     292 

„      40  „  49     „      .         .     123 

„      50  „  .59     „      .         .       52 

„      60  „  G9     „      .         ,       18 

„      70  „  79     „      .         .       11 

„      80  „  89     „      .         .         3 

An  old  man  of  113  (?)      „      .        .        1 

Total        .        .         .  1,826 

Incubation. — The  recent  outbreaks  have 
not  furnished  much  additional  information 
on  this  subject,  but,  such  as  it  is,  it  tends  to 
confirm  the  conclusion  of  the  Commission  of 
the  French  .\cademj'.  This  was  to  the  effect 
that    the    disease    had    never    shown    itself 
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among  compromised  persons  after  an  isola- 
tion of  eight  days.  L.  Arnaud  carefully 
studied  the  question  in  the  outbreak  of  1874, 
in  the  province  of  Bengazi,  and  from  the 
facts  he  then  collected  concluded  that  the 
mean  time  of  incubation  of  plague  was  five 
or  six  days,  and  that  the  maximum  duration 
did  not  exceed  eight  days.  Hirsch,  from  the 
information  he  obtained  at  Vetlianka,  relat- 
ing to  the  recent  outbreak  in  the  province  of 
Astrakhan,  concluded  that  the  minimum 
period  of  incubation  observed  there  was  from 
two  to  three  days,  the  maxuuiuu  not  exceeding 
eight  days,  and  that  the  average  might  be 
set  down  at  five  days.  He  notes,  however, 
that  very  short  or  very  long  periods  of  incu- 
bation were  seldom  observed. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  recent  out- 
breaks of  plague  have  added  nothing  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
the  disease.  They  occurred  inider  circum- 
stances where  anatomical  investigation  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  information  ex- 
isting on  this  subject  was  obtained  almost 
solely  at  the  time  of  the  French  expedition 
into  Egypt  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present ;  during  the 
outbreaks  of  plague  in  Bessarabia,  1825,  and 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  1828-29;  and 
again  in  the  outbreak  of  1834-35  in  Egj-pt. 
The  morbid  alterations  noted  were  ecchymo- 
ses  of  the  coverings  of  the  nervous  centres,  of 
the  pericardium,  the  omentum,  and  the  peri- 
toneum ;  enlargement  and  softening  of  the 
spleen ;  pimctated  extravasations  of  blood  in 
tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  ec- 
chymotic  spots  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestines  ;  reddish-black  injection  of  the 
mesenteric  glands ;  extravasation  of  blood — ■ 
sometimes  considerable — into  the  cellular  tis- 
sue about  the  kidneys,  the  kidneys  themselves 
being  tumefied  and  presenting  extravasation 
of  blood  in  their  tissue  and  in  their  pelves. 
The  most  constant  and  characteristic  changes 
were  observed  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  When 
buboes  had  been  formed,  the  glands  presented 
manifest  signs  of  inflammatory  action  in  vari- 
ous degrees,  as  did  also  at  times  the  siirround- 
ing  cellular  tissue,  which  was,  moreover,  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  bloody  extravasations.  The 
glands  of  the  several  cavities  were  more  or 
less  involved  in  or  partook  of  the  morbid  ac- 
tion conspicuously  observed  in  the  buboes  ; 
and  even  where  no  buboes  had  formed,  indi- 
cations of  considerable  changes  were  found 
in  the  internal  lymphatic  glands.  In  some 
instances  the  affection  of  the  glands  would 
appear  to  have  been  general  throughout  the 
body ;  in  others  it  would  be  limited  to  one  or 
more  of  certain  groups,  in  addition  to  the 
more  superficial  groiips,  as  the  bronchial, 
the  mediastinal,  the  mesenteric,  the  lumbar, 
&c.  The  glands,  as  a  rule,  were  found  more 
or  less  enlarged,  injected,  and  infiltrated  with 
sanguineous  fluid. 

Symptoms. — These   are   summarised   here 


wholly  from  the  writings  of  recent  observers  : 
W.  H.  Colvill  and  Giovanni  Cabiadis  (as  made 
known  by  E.  D.  Dickson)  in  regard  to  plague 
in  Mesopotamia;  Castaldi,  in  regard  to 
plague  in  Mesopotamia,  Persian  Kurdistan, 
and  Eesht ;  L.  Arnaud  in  regard  to  plague 
in  Bengazi  (see  Blue  Book,  Plague,  1879) ; 
Doppner  (official  report) ;  Hirsch  (Practi- 
tioner, ii.  1879)  ;  and  W.  H.  Colvill  and 
Payne  (official  report)  in  regard  to  plague  iu 
the  province  of  Astrakhan.  This  course  is 
taken,  first,  because  the  disease,  as  they 
describe  it,  is  that  which  the  present  genera- 
tion is  called  upon  to  consider ;  and,  secondly, 
because,  generally  speaking,  the  symptoms 
observed  by  them  are  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed by  the  earlier  writers  on  the  subject. 
Plague  occurred  in  three  forms  in  the 
recent  outbreaks,  namely,  (1)  an  abortive  or 
larval ;  (2)  a  grave  (jAague,  as  usually  un- 
derstood);  and  (3)  a,  fulminant  {orm. 

1.  Abortive  (larval)  Plague.  — This 
form  is  characterised  by  the  appearance  of 
buboes  in  the  groins,  armpits,  and  neck,  as  a 
rule  painless,  and  unaccompanied  by  fever- 
ishness.  At  times,  but  rarely,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  buboes  is  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  a  general  febrile  disturbance 
of  the  system,  so  sliglit  as  not  to  preclude 
the  patient  from  moving  about  (ambulatory 
jilaguc).  At  times  also  a  bubo  suppurates; 
but  more  coinmonly  these  swellings  disperse 
in  about  fourteen  days.  The  buboes  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  chronic 
glandular  swellings  observed  in  persons  of 
a  scrofulous  tendency,  or  affected  with  any 
special  diathesis.  Cases  of  abortive  plague 
were  recorded  in  the  greater  number  of  the 
recent  outbreaks  of  the  disease  of  which  we 
have  detailed  accounts,  and  were  particularly 
observed  preceding  and  following  the  out- 
break in  Mesopotamia  in  1873-77,  and  pre- 
ceding the  outbreak  in  the  jn-ovince  of 
Astrakhan  in  1878-79.  It  is  questionable 
whetlier  this  form  of  the  disease,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  marked  febrile  disturbance,  is 
infectious. 

2.  Plague  in  its  usual  form.— The 
onset  and  progress  of  plague  differ  much  in 
different  cases,  and  at  different  periods  of  an 
epidemic.  Most  frequently,  after  a  brief 
time  of  lassitude,  aching  in  the  limbs  and 
loins  (sometimes  a  very  painful  aching),  and 
shiverings,  a  febrile  state  commences;  and 
concurrently  with  this,  or  from  the  second 
to  the  fourth  day  of  its  duration,  buboes 
appear  in  the  groins,  the  armpits,  or  beneath 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  febrile  state  Ib 
usually  acute,  and  accompanied  with  much, 
often  severe,  headache,  and  delu-ium  or 
stupor  ;  the  face  being  flushed  ;  the  eyes  red 
and  turbid  ;  the  skin  hot ;  the  tongue  black, 
dry,  and  fissured,  or  coated  as  with  cotton 
wool,  or  pointed  at  the  tip,  with  red  edges 
and  thickly  furred  in  the  centre  ;  the  teeth 
and   gums   covered   with    sordes ;    and  the 
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thirst  intense.  The  swellinj^  of  the  glands 
increases,  and  is  accompanied  by  nuich, 
Bometinies  acute,  pain;  and  if  the  patient 
have  Uved  on,  suppuration  may  tuke  place 
about  the  seventh  day,  at  which  time,  if  not  ' 
earlier,  carbiuicles  or  boils  may  appear.  Of 
these  symi)toms,  or  groui)s  of  symptoms,  it  | 
may  be  noted  more  particularly  that  the  ] 
disease  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  vertigo, 
or  convulsive  tremor,  or  a  jieculiar,  absent, 
'lost'  state,  when  the  patient,  if  he  be  seized 
from  home,  will  be  observed  to  make  his 
way  thither  in  a  quasi-automatic  fashion, 
■with  a  strange  staggering  gait ;  or  else, 
whilst  going  about  his  ordinary  avocations, 
he  is  seen  to  become  distracted,  as  if  im- 
pressed with  some  indefinable  fear,  which 
prompts  him,  if  away  fi'om  his  house,  to 
rush  wildly  through  the  streets  until  ho 
reaches  it,  and  then  throw  himself  on  the 
bed  in  a  state  of  extreme  restlessness;  while, 
in  the  gravest  cases,  the  patient  is  attacked 
at  the  same  period  with  vomiting  of  blood, 
and  a  high  febrile  state.  Cabiadis  describes 
cases  ushered  in  by  a  jirolongcd  rrt/ular 
xliake,  which  persir.ts  from  six  hours  to  three 
days,  the  temperature  of  the  body  remaining 
nearly  normal,  and  the  patient  not  com- 
plaining of  cold.  This  shake  was  invariably 
followed  i)y  coma,  during  which  the  patient 
sank  rapidly.  The  pulse,  in  the  febrile  state, 
runs  quickly  up  to  100-130  ;  and  the  tem-  ' 
perature  of  the  body  to  lO'i  104°,  and  in 
the  acutest  cases  to  107'6^  F.  The  end  of 
the  febrile  state  is  marked  by  a  sudden  fall 
of  temperature,  the  thermometer  descending 
sometimes  as  low  as  9;-5"2'  F. ;  at  the  same 
time  a  profuse  perspiration  often  occurs. 
Heat  in  the  throat  and  in  the  epigas- 
trium (in  the  latter,  as  of  burning  charcoal 
there)  was  a  not  infrequent  complaint  of  the 
patients  ;  and  at  times  a  sensation  likened  to 
being  stabbed  by  a  knife  in  the  breast  has 
occurred.  Nausea  and  vomiting  of  bilious 
matters  were  not  uncommon  (Arnaud) ;  and 
vomiting  of  colfeegrovnid-looking  matter  was 
frecpient  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  of 
lH7i3  74  on  the  river  Euplirates.  Constipa- 
tion is  the  rule  in  the  acute  stages  of  the 
disease.  It  is  sometimes  followed  by  diar-  \ 
rlirea,  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  favour- 
able sign.  No  noteworthy  change  appears 
to  have  been  observed  in  the  mine,  either  as 
to  general  appearance  or  quantity,  unless  it 
were  mingled  with  blood ;  but  Doppncr 
describes  its  diminution  and  even  suppression 
n  severe  cases  at  Vetlianka.  H(cmorrhages 
were  observed  from  the  nose,  the  lungs,  the 
stomach,  the  bowels,  the  vagina,  and  the 
urethra;  and  the  cases  in  which  they  oc- 
curred all  ended  fatally.  Occasionally  the 
respiration  is  much  hurried,  but  Arnaud 
states  that  such  disturbances  of  the  respira- 
tion as  he  witnessed  in  l^engazi  were  of 
nervous  origin  — a  nerv-ous  dyspnea  preceding 
death.     The  prostration  is  extreme  in  some 


cases;  and  in  a  few  instances  in  wln'ch  this 
was  obser\ed,  consciousness  was  maintained 
until  just  before  the  patient  expired. 

Of  the  local  Higns,  tlio  api)earance  of  the 
buboes  not  infre(]uentlv'  precedes  the  sym])- 
toms  of  general  disturbance.  In  some  cases 
they  are  first  observed  within  seven  or  eight 
hoiu's  after  the  febrile  state  has  set  in ;  in 
other  and  more  numerous  cases  they  show 
themselves  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
days  of  the  attack,  and  rarely  on  the  fifth. 
When  the  buboes  appear  first  they  arc  some- 
times accidentally  discovered,  the  patient 
having  no  previous  suspicion  that  he  is 
aflectcd  ;  but  more  generally'  their  appear- 
ance is  preceded  by  pain  in  the  glandular 
organs,  at  times  sudden  in  accession,  the 
patient  exclaiming  he  has  been  stabbed  in 
the  groin,  armpit,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case 
mit,'ht  be.  The  enlarged  glands  forming 
buboes  are  rarely  numerous;  and  of  a  group 
only  one  is,  as  a  rule,  conspicuously  enlarged, 
sometimes  attaining  a  size  equal  to  a  turkey's 
egg  or  an  orange,  while  the  others  are  but 
little  enlarged.  The  swelling  at  times  is  very 
rapid.  Suppuration  is  not  often  observed  in 
the  fatal  cases,  and  so  it  happened  that 
suppiuMtion  came  to  be  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  localities  where  plague 
prevailed  as  a  favourable  sign  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  '  flattening  '  or  subsidence  of  the 
swollen  glands  in  the  early  days  of  attack 
was  held  as  indicative  of  a  fatal  result. 
Boils  and  carbuncles  occiu*,  but  not  very 
frequently.  FetechicB  are  often  observed, 
most  usually  preceding  a  fatal  issue  ;  at 
times  occurring  comparative^  early  in  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  Sometimes  they 
are  distribiited  generally  over  the  body,  at 
other  times  they  are  chiefly  localised  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  enlarged  glands.  They 
vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions  of  a  grain 
of  millet  to  those  of  a  lentil.  They  are  at 
times  so  numerous  that  the  skin  assumes  a 
livid  hue,  and  the  corpse  has  a  blackened 
appearance  after  death.  This  appearance  is 
so  characteristic  of  the  disease,  says  Cabiadis, 
that  the  malady  might  properly  have  been 
called,  even  in  this  day,  black-death. 

The  plague  has  a  special  phi/siognomi/, 
having  nothing  in  common  with  either  tv- 
jihus  or  pernicious  fever  in  any  of  its  forms, 
or  with  relaj)sing  fever.  '  The  eyes  are 
retracted  witliin  the  orbits,  but  not  sur- 
rounded with  the  blue  circle  which  is  seen 
in  cholera  ;  the  aspect  is  haggard,  but  with- 
out the  fixity  seen  in  typhous  cases ;  the 
facial  muscles  are  relaxed  as  other  muscles 
of  the  patient  are,  and  do  not  present  the 
wrinkles  and  contractions  observed  in  a 
patient  attacked  with  typhus  or  cerebral 
maladies ;  the  countenance  of  the  plague- 
stricken  expresses  apathy  '  (Castaldi).  '  On 
coming  up  to  a  patient  suttering  from  an 
attack  of  pernicious  fever,  you  are  struck 
with  the  gravity  of  his  case  and  the  danger 
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threatening  his  life.  The  very  reverse  of 
this  meets  your  eye  when  you  see  for  the 
first  time  a  case  of  plague.  Even  the  worst 
instances  of  this  malaclj'  are  apt  to  deceive 
an  inexperienced  physician,  and  make  him 
fancy  that  the  case  is  free  from  danger, 
when  in  reality  the  patient  has  only  a  few 
hours  to  live.  The  first  instance  of  plague 
seen  by  Dr.  Cabiadis  did  not  seem  to  him  to 
be  one  of  an  alarming  nature.  Tlie  patient 
looked  stupefied,  as  if  intoxicated,  and  did 
not  answer  readily  the  questions  put  to  him. 
He  vomited  blood,  and  had  a  small  bubo  in 
the  right  axilla,  but  the  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture were  normal.  The  patient  died  a  few 
hours  after  Dr.  Cabiadis'  visit '  (E.  D.  Dickson). 

3.  Fulminant  Plague.— Cases  to  which 
this  term  is  applied  have  been  observed  more 
particularly  at  the  commencement  of  plague 
epidemics,  but  also  during  their  course  and 
towards  then  termination.  These  were  cases 
which  were  struck  down  suddenly  with  ill- 
ness and  died  in  a  few  hours,  without  any  of 
the  characteristic  indications  of  the  disease — 
buboes  and  carbuncles,  for  example — having 
shown  themselves.  The  conclusion  that  they 
were  part  of  the  prevailing  epidemic — the 
infection  having  overwhelmed  at  once,  as  it 
were,  the  sufferers — appears  justified  by  the 
prevalence,  at  the  same  time,  of  an  inter- 
mediate class  of  cases,  also  very  quickly 
ending  in  death,  in  wliich  some  traces  of 
glandular  swellings  were  observed,  with 
profound  disturbance  of  the  nervous  centres, 
convulsions  or  coma,  and  rapid  formation  of 
vibices  and  purpuric  spots.  The  cases  of  the 
fulminant  class  which  occurred  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  outbreak  on  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  1873-74,  were  chiefly  marked  by 
vomiting  of  blood  and  setting  in  of  a  high 
febrile  state  concurrently.  The  natives  had 
named  these  cases  '  black-vomit '  before  the 
actual  nature  of  the  disease  became  apparent 
(Castaldi). 

Mdhdmari  (Pali  or  Indian  plague);  Yunnan 
Plague. — The  recent  descriptions  of  these 
forms  of  plague  by  Planck,  Francis,  Rocher, 
and  Baber,  do  not  present  any  such  differ- 
ences in  the  character  of  the  disease  above 
described  as  to  call  for  a  separate  account. 

The  Plague  on  the  Volga,  1878-79.— Only 
one  account  of  this  outbreak  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  writers  from  the  pen  of  an 
actual  observer,  and  it  merits  a  particular 
notice.  It  is  contained  in  a  report  of  Dr. 
Doppner,  principal  medical  ofdcer  of  the 
Cossack  troops  in  the  province  of  Astrakhan 
at  the  time,  and  is  founded  on  personal  ob- 
servation of  twenty-three  cases  seen  by  him 
when  the  outbreak  was  approaching  its 
greatest  intensity.  His  description  of  the 
symptoms  presents  them  as  forming  two 
groups  :  (1)  Violent  headache  (forehead  and 
temples),  pains  in  the  limbs,  slight  shivering, 
followed  by  high  fever,  pulse  from  100  to  120, 
sense  of  bm-ning  in  the  body  and  eyes,  dis- 


tension of  the  abdomen,  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  These  symptoms  lasted  two  or 
three  days,  and  were  in  favourable  cases 
followed  by  perspiration  and  recovery  with 
general  debilit3' ;  but  in  the  greater  number, 
after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
fever  returned,  accompanied  by  delirium, 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  a  temperature  of 
107'6°  F.,  drjness  of  tongue,  frequent  in- 
voluntary dejections,  urine  scanty  and  red- 
dish. Death  usually  occurred  in  the  second 
paroxysm  (sometimes,  but  rarely,  after  a 
third),  preceded  by  convulsions  and  a  general 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  (2)  In  other 
cases  the  patient  was  attacked  suddenly  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  irregularity  of  pulse, 
vomiting,  vertigo,  oppression  of  the  chest, 
spitting  of  clear  blood,  pallor,  an  apathetic 
expression,  with  dulled  eyes  and  dilated 
pupils.  The  patient  then  remained  for  two  or 
three  hours  in  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness, 
followed  by  violent  feverishness  and  delirium, 
suppression  of  the  urine,  and  constipation. 
Maculie  appeared  upon  the  body  ;  it  exhaled 
a  peculiar  odour,  something  like  that  of 
honey ;  and  death  supervened  in  a  state  of 
lethargy,  with  complete  prostration  of  the 
vital  powers. 

In  neither  form  of  the  disease,  at  this 
stage  of  the  outbreak,  were  buboes  a  con- 
spicuous symptom,  and  in  the  latter  form 
they  were  rarely  observed ;  but  buboes  (in- 
guinal and  other)  had  characterised  a  series 
of  non-fatal  cases  of  abortive  plague  which 
had  preceded  the  cases  described,  and  during 
the  decline  of  the  outbreak  buboes  were  again 
observed.  Death  occurred  in  from  twelve 
hours  to  three  days.  Decomposition  of  the 
body  always  set  in  rapidly. 

Dr.  Z.  Petresco,  of  Bucharest,  who,  imder 
instructions  from  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment, visited  the  seat  of  the  plague  on  the 
Volga,  and  reached  the  infected  locality  early 
in  February  1879,  received  accounts  of  the 
disease  from  physicians  who  had  witnessed 
it  at  Vetlianka  subsequent  to  the  period  of 
time  to  which  Dr.  Doppner  refers  (Nov.  17 
(29)  to  Dec.  4  (16),  1878.  He  states  that 
the  predominant  syn]])toms  were  intense 
headache,  an  acute  febrile  state  (very  rarely 
accompanied  by  delirium),  and  excessive 
prostration  of  vital  force— these  symptoms 
forming  a  '  triade  sc'meiotique  pathogno- 
monique  de  la  peste.'  He  also  states  that, 
at  tlie  beginning  of  the  outbreak  at  Vetlianka, 
cerebral  and  lymphatico-glandular  disturb- 
ances were  chiefly  noted,  the  latter  mani- 
fested by  submaxillary,  axillary,  and  inguinal 
buboes ;  afterwards,  at  the  height  of  the  epi- 
demic, graver  indications  of  disorder  of  the 
nervous  centres  were  observed,  manifested 
especially  by  headache,  vertigo,  feverish- 
ness, and  collapse,  the  cnses  at  times  ending 
fatally  in  twelve  hours  ;  lastly,  during  the 
decline  of  the  epidemic,  pulmonary  disturb- 
ance predominated  (ha;moptysis  with  symp- 
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toins  of  catarrhal  pneumonia),  inducing  the 
medical  men  to  diagnose  the  malady  at  this 
time  as  a  croupous  pneumonia,  pnoumo- 
typhus,  or  malignant  typhus. 

Cabiadis  and  Colvill  made  an  analysis  of 
numerous  cases  of  plague  which  came  under 
their  observation,  from  which  the  following 
particulars  are  taken  in  illustration  of  the 
foregoing  symptoms,  and  as  elucidating  other 
questions. 

Stals.-Oi  these  1,S26  cases  of  Cabiadis' 
and  of  402  cases  of  Colvill's,  the  following 
manifested  themselves  in  the  form  of  buboes 
and  cai'bimcles : — 


Buboes — in  the  Groin     . 

„  ,,         Axilla    . 

„  „         Neck 

„  „         Crural  region 

„         in  several  places 

„         not  revealeti 
Carbuncles     .         .         .         . 


Other  Manifestations.  —  Cabiadis,  with 
respect  to  the  1,826  cases  mentioned  above, 
gives  the  following  numerical  statement  of 
tlie  numbers  iu  which  noteworthy  special 
symptoms  were  observed  : — 

Dependent  on  the  (  Coma  in  .         .       28 

nervous  centres  \  Convulsive  shake 
/Petechiffi 
Epistaxis 
HiEmoptysis 


Cabi-idia' 

Colviirs 

Cftscs 

ClH03 

710 

128 

406 

109 

98 

19 

. 

2 

122 

8 



9 

36 

9 

120 
2 
6 

27 


diar- 


Dependent  on  the 
circulatory  sys- .  Ha^matemesis 
tern.  Sanguineous 

rhoea    . 
^  Menorrhagia  . 
Dependent  on  the  ( Bilious  vomiting 
assimilative  or-  \  Bilious  diarrha-a 
gans.  (Jaundice 

Duration. — Colvill  shows  the  duration  of 
534  fatal  cases  of  plague  as  follows  : — 

Number  o( 
deaths 


14 

2 

32 

16 

2 


Days  after 
attack 

One  day  . 
Two  davs 
Three  ,] 
Four     ,, 
Five     „ 
Six 

Seven  ,, 
Eight  „ 
Ten      „ 
Twelve  days 
Sixteen    ,, 
Twentj-   „ 


126 
80 

105 
76 
60 
26 
12 
14 
14 
9 
1 
11 


Relapses  and  Second  Attacks.  —  Arnaud 
notes  both  relapses  and  second  attacks  in  his 
account  of  the  Bengazi  outbreak,  1873-74. 
•  Mortality.— The  mortahty  of  plague  ap- 
pears to  have  differed  much  in  different  places 
and  at  different  periods  of  an  epidemic.  Colvill 
states,  of  the  outbreak  of  1874-75  in  Meso- 
potamia, that  the  mortality  in  the  first  half  of 


the  epidemic  in  a  village  was  from  93  to  95 
per  cent,  of  those  attacked,  but  that  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  epidemic  the  greater 
number  of  the  attacked  recovered.  The  mor- 
tality in  Bagdad  throughout  the  outbreak  in 
1876  w^as,  he  states,  55'7  per  cent,  of  the 
attacks  (cases  4,585,  deaths  2,556).  Arnaud 
gives  the  mortality  during  the  outbreak  in 
Bengazi,  1874,  at  39  per  cent,  of  the  attacks 
(cases  533,  deaths  208).  According  to  Cabia- 
dis, the  mortality  at  Hillali  in  1876  was  52'6 
per  cent,  of  the  attacks  (cases  1,826,  deaths 
961).  Hirsch  estimates  the  mortality  at  Vet- 
lianka,  on  the  Volga  (Astrakhan),  at  82  per 
cent,  of  the  attacks  (cases  439,  deaths  358)  ; 
and  Doppnor  states  that  at  one  period  of  the 
outbreak  there  was  a  mortality  of  100  per 
cent,  (in  other  words,  all  who  were  then  at- 
tacked died),  and  at  another,  and  later  period, 
of  43  per  cent. 

Diagnosis. — '  No  other  idiopathic  fever, 
attacking  a  multitude  of  persons  at  the  same 
time,  is  characterised  by  glandular  swellings, 
by  carbuncles,  and  by  those  severe  manifes- 
tations of  the  nervous,  sanguineous,  and 
biliary  systems  which  declare  themselves  in 
an  attack  of  plague  '  (Cabiadis,  according  to 
E.  1).  Dickson).  Asre^iirdsjJemicious  fever, 
with  which  the  disease  was  confounded  by 
some  medical  men  in  Mesopotamia,  Cabiadis 
says  no  intermission  has  ever  been  observed 
in  plague  ;  no  attack  of  plague  has  ever  been 
cut  short  by  the  administration  of  sulphate 
of  quinine ;  and  the  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  general  asjiect  of  a  plague- 
patient  are  sti-ikingly  different  from  those  of 
a  patient  affected  with  pernicious  fever.  At 
Vetlianka,  intermissions,  according  to  Dopp- 
ner,  were  observed. 

Prognosis. — '  Rapid  suppuration  of  the 
buboes,  even  when  accompanied  with  high 
fever,  indicates  a  fa\  ourable  termmation  ;  all 
cases  complicatetl  with  nervous,  htemor- 
rhagic,  or  bilious  manifestations  end  fatally  ' 
(Cabiadis).  Colvill  is  of  opinion  that  the 
occurrence  of  diarrhoea  in  the  course  of 
plague,  as  seen  in  Mesopotamia,  was  a 
favourable  sign. 

Tkeatmknt.  —  (ii)  Curative.  —  The  recent 
outbreaks  of  jilague  have  thrown  no  positive 
light  upon  its  curative  treatment.  In  Bag- 
dad and  Hillah  the  plan  of  treatment  mainly 
followed  was  the  internal  atiministration  of 
carbolic  acid  or  of  (iuinino,  and  the  use  of 
leeches  and  mercurial  fi'ictious  to  the  buboes 
before  suppuration.  In  some  instances  this 
plan  was  thought  to  have  done  good,  in  others 
it  was  useless,  if  not  detrimental.  In  regard 
to  plague,  as  to  other  grave  general  maladies, 
except  those  arising  from  paludal  poisoning, 
curative  treatment  is  at  present  only  possible 
on  general  principles,  both  as  regards  the 
systemic  and  the  local  symptoms.  The  prac- 
tice would  appear  to  be  the  same  in  respect 
to  the  general  symptoms  as  would  guide  the 
jjhysician   in    the  treatment   of  typhus  ;   in 
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respect  to  the  local  symptoms,  such  as  would 
apply  to  ordinary  phlegmon.- — (/3)  Hygienic. 
In  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
more  imiiortanee  is  perhaps  to  be  attached 
to  the  liygienic  ti'eatment  of  the  disease  than 
to  the  curative.  Most  important  of  all,  per- 
haps, is  the  exposure  of  the  patient  to  abun- 
dant, freely  changing  air;  next  is  the  use  of 
cold  or  tepid  sponging,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  body  and  the  state  of  the  skin  (as  well  as  ; 
the  sensations  of  the  patient,  if  he  be  sensible) 
may  seem  to  call  for ;  together  with  the  large 
administration  of  drinks  (acid — ?  mineral,  or 
other)  to  combat  the  thirst,  the  judicious  use 
of  liquid  food,  and  especially  of  stimulants 
when  the  droj)j)ing  of  the  pulse,  the  coolness 
of  the  skin,  and  the  ataxic  condition  of  the 
patient  call  for  them. 

Prevention. — The  prevention  of  plague 
involves  two  sorts  of  considerations,  the  one 
relating  to  the  removal  of  the  conditions 
which  favour  the  development  of  the  disease  ;  i 
the  other  to  the  limitation  of  the  spread  of  : 
the  disease,  the  malady  existing.  («)  The  '. 
conditions  favourable  to  the  development  of 
plague  have  been  already  enumerated,  and 
include  all  those  insanitary  states  of  houses, 
their  sites  and  surroundings,  which  form  the 
subject  of  public-health  administration  ;  also 
those  states  of  poverty  which  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  not  only  as  an  economic,  but  as  a  public- 
health  question.  Of  these  several  conditions, 
the  three  which  would  seem  moRt  to  call  for 
special  attention  in  this  country,  in  view  of 
impending  plague,  whether  as  regards  private 
individuals  or  as  regards  local  autliorities 
representing  communities,  are  overcrowding, 
defective  ventilation  of  houses,  and  im- 
povcrislimcnt.  (b)  In  respect  to  the  limita- 
tion of  the  disease,  the  malady  being  present, 
the  first  and  most  important  consideration  is 
the  isolation  of  the  patient  under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  aeration  as  are  stated  above, 
as  well  in  the  interest  of  the  patient  himself 
as  of  the  community ;  and  the  disinfection 
of  articles  of  clothing,  or  bedding,  used  by 
him,  and  of  the  room  he  may  have  occupied. 
Local  authorities  have  large  powers  enabling 
them  to  provide  beforehand,  in  a  mode  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  whole  community, 
hospitals  for  the  isolation  of  cases  of  infec- 
tious diseases,  such  as  plague,  and  apparatus 
and  materials  for  disinfection ;  and  many 
authorities  have  already  exercised  these 
powers.     See  Public  Health. 

But  2jl^fjue  is  the  subject  of  special  mea- 
sures in  this  country,  as  in  every  country  on 
the  Continent  and  Mediterranean  littoral,  to 
wit,  measures  of  quarantine.  Quarantine 
aims  at  preventing  both  the  introduction  of 
the  disease  into  a  cotmtry,  and  its  spread, 
if  by  accident  it  should  happen  to  have 
been  introduced,  by  the  isolation  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  not  only  of  persons  sich 
of  plague,  but,  in  addition,  of  all  healthy 
persons  who  inay  have  been  exposed,  directly 


or  indirectly,  to  the  infection  of  plague  ;  also 
by  the  isolation  and  disinfection  of  articles, 
described  under  the  quarantine  law,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  conveying  plague-infection,  commg 
from  an  infected  district.  Experience  has 
shown  that  measures  of  quarantine  against 
infectious  disease  are  futile,  if  not  impracti- 
cable for  this  country,  from  the  impossibility 
of  closing  all  channels  of  introduction,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  activity  and  magnitude  of  our 
commerce.  But  quarantine  is  retained  in 
regard  to  plague  and  yellow  fever,  and  has 
occasionally  to  be  made  use  of  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  other  nations,  who,  failing 
the  adoption  of  tins  system  here,  would  be 
hkely  to  impose  disabilities  on  our  shipping 
with  reference  to  the  diseases  named.  Thus 
quarantine  was  revived  in  respect  to  plague, 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  alarm  of  the  disease 
on  the  Continent.  The  doctrine  of  plague 
upon  which  the  English  Quarantine  Act  of 
1826  is  based,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  foreign 
countries  relating  to  the  subject,  is  a  tradi- 
tional one,  inconsistent  in  many  respects  with 
the  later  and  more  accurate  observations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  mode  of  spread 
of  the  disease.     See  Quarantine. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  in 
recent  epidemics  to  the  formation  of  sanitary 
'  cordons  '  by  which  the  infected  district  was 
supposed  to  be  strictly  isolated.  But  the  ob- 
servations of  Tholozan  show  that  the  results 
attributed  to  these,  often  verj'  defective,  lines 
of  defence  must  have  been  due,  in  many 
cases,  to  other  causes.  In  the  epidemic  of 
Yetlianka,  the  limitation  of  the  plague  could 
hardly  have  been  due  to  the  'triple  cordon,' 
since  these  arrangements  were  not  completed 
till  the  epidemic  was  declining;  but  much 
more  to  the  radical  measures  of  disinfection 
and  destruction  which  were  adopted,  and 
which  very  possibly  prevented  the  recurrence 
or  permanent  acclimatisation  of  the  disease. 
J.  Netten  Radcliffe.        J.  F.  Payne. 

PLESSOR  i  ^^^^^'"^^  I  strike).-A  ham- 
mer-like  instrument  used  in  percussion,  for 
striking  the  surface  of  the  body,  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  See  Physical  Ex- 
amination. 

PLESSIMETER\   ,  .,  -f     ,  •-    . 

PLEXIMETER  /  ('^^''<^'^"'  ^  ^t"^*^' 
and  fxiTijov,  a  measure). — A  flat  instrument 
■used  in  mediate  percussion,  by  being  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  body  to  receive  the 
stroke  of  the  plessor.  See  Physical  Ex- 
amination. 

PLETHORA  (7rX)j(9<o,  I  fill).-- Fulness 
of  blood.  A  condition  in  which  the  vessels 
of  the  body  generally,  or  of  any  part,  are 
over-distended  with  blood.  See  Blood, 
Morbid  Conditions  of;  and  Circulation, 
Disorders  of. 
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PLEURA,  Diseases  of.— The  spious 
iiu'iiiliiane  wliich  linos  each  cavity  of  the 
clii'st,  ami  is  so  retlected  as  to  cover  the 
hiiii,'.  is  not  iiifrcqtieiitly  the  seat  of  disease. 
.\8  in  its  anatomical  and  jihvsiolotjieal  rela- 
tions, so  also  in  its  diseases,  it  presents 
aniilo^^es  to  the  lining  niembrane  of  a  joint. 
Its  diseases  niav  be  of  external  or  of  internal 
causation.  Tliey  may  be  considered  under 
the  followini^  hcadinj^s. 

1.  Pleura,  Injuries  of. — These  may  be 
caused  in  several  ways:  (1)  by  violent  blows 
upon  the  chest  -and  in  this  case  there  is 
usually  at  the  same  time  an  injury  to  the 
lun^tissue,  the  effects  of  which  to  some 
extent  overshadow  the  pleural  lesion  and  its 
results ;  ci'l  by  direct  wounds  with  a  knife  or 
blunter  instrument,  or  a  bullet;  and  (:5)  by 
Iractured  ribs.  In  each  case  intiauniiation 
of  the  pleura  may  occur.  With  the  surgical 
aspect  of  tliese  cases  we  here  have  no  con- 
cern, and  tlie  pleural  consequences  may  be 
sufliciently  gathered  from  the  following  para- 
graplis. 

•2.  Pleura,  Inflammation  of.— Sy.vox.  : 
Pleurisy;  Fr.  Plcuirsic  ;  Ger.  Pleuritis. 

Definition. — Pleurisy  is  defined  as  an  in- 
flanunation  of  the  i)leura,  of  whatever  nature 
and  extent.  Clinically  and  pathologically, 
pleurisy  differs  onh"  in  its  accidents  from  in- 
tlanuuation  of  serous  membranes  elsewliere, 
and  is  the  most  common  of  the  serous  in- 
tlanunations. 

-Mtiologv.— The  causes  of  pleurisy,  if 
local,  may  be  obvious  enough  ;  if  general, 
not  so  obvious.  Of  local  causes  the  chief  are 
wounds  or  bruises  of  the  chest-wall ;  fracture 
of  the  ribs ;  caries  of  the  spine ;  escape  of 
irritating  matter  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
whether  from  the  costal  side,  as  in  jieriostitis 
or  osteitis,  from  the  pulmonary  side,  as  in 
phthisical  exca\ation,  from  disease  of  the 
bronchial  gland-?,  or  from  the  side  of  the 
abdomen,  as  in  gall-stone,  hydatid,  renal 
stone,  ulcers,  subphrenic  abscess,  and  the  like. 
Foreign  bodies,  again,  such  as  bones  or  coins 
from  the  oesophagus  or  lar^■Tlx,  liave  been 
known  to  find  their  way  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  thus  set  up  mischief.  Acute 
pleurisy,  the  result  of  local  causes,  is  usually 
more  or  less  proportioned  to  these  in  its 
.severity  and  duration  ;  ]il("in-isy  of  general  or 
systemic  causation,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
less  regular  in  its  career  than  ])neunu)nia,  has 
yet  a  certain  character  of  uniformity.  The 
general  or  systemic  causes  of  this  form  of 
pleurisy  are  very  obscure,  and  none  of  them 
are  accurately  known.  There  are  some 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  a  chill  alone  ma3- 
be  a  cause  of  acute  pleurisy  ;  but  more  prob- 
ably we  have  to  learn  that  chill  must  be 
associated  with  other  factors.  A  rheumatic 
or  gouty  habit  is  suspected  to  be  a  disposing 
condition  by  many,  and  probably  with  good 
reason  ;  in  some  cases  again  the  influence  of  i 
syphilis  has  been  recognised.     The  depres- 


sion of  over- work  or  harass,  the  debility  of 
previous  illness,  and  the  poison  of  malaria, 
are  among  the  nu)re  common  predisposing 
causes.  Acute  pleurisy  again  oftin  occurs  as 
a  part,  or  as  a  complication,  of  other  dis- 
eases. Thus  it  is  rarely  absent  in  acute 
piu'umonia,  and  may  run  on,  especially  in 
children,  to  empyema,  and  in  this  the  pneu- 
mococcus  may  be  found ;  it  occurs  also, 
as  cardiac  valvulitis  and  pericarditis  occur, 
in  acute  rheumatism,  but  less  frequently. 
Acute  pleurisy  following  scarlatina  is  prob- 
ably depciulent  upon  a  rheumatic  or  ne- 
phritic sequel ;  if  it  arise  otherwise  in  that 
malady  the  jileurisy  is  more  often  of  the 
profuser  kind,  and  tends  to  empyema  from 
the  outset.  Pleurisy  arises  sometimes  after 
influenza  and  after  measles,  when  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  pneumonic  irritation  ;  and,  with 
or  without  obvious  pneunu)nia,  alter  enteric 
fever ;  of  several  cases  of  the  latter  kind 
Kberth's  bacillus  has  been  found  in  the 
effusion.  It  is  also  a  common  consequence  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys  in  which  hydrothorax 
may  be  simply  dropsical  or  the  product  of 
pleuritis.  In  septica-mia  and  in  i)yiEmia, 
again,  a  low  pyogenic  pleurisy  often  arises  as 
like  effusions  aiise  in  the  joints,  and  may  be 
ecjually  or  more  latent ;  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  a  pysEmic  abscess  of  the 
Ituig  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  origin  of 
the  pleurisy  which  may  accompany  puer- 
peral and  otlier  septic  peritonitis  is  ex- 
plained by  Kecklinghausen's  demonstration 
of  lymph-canals  between  the  diaphragm  and 
the  pleura ;  and  its  supervention  in  some 
cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver  may  receive  a 
like  explanation,  though  in  others  the  pas- 
sage is  direct  by  ulceration.  Reverselj', 
septic  pleurisies  spread  themselves  some- 
times from  the  pleural  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Acute  pleurisy,  when  '  idiopathic,' 
is  more  often  on  the  left  side  (three  to  two) 
and  is  rarely  bilateral.  When  due  to  more 
specific  causes,  such  as  acute  rheumatism  or 
nephritis,  it  is  often  bilateral,  though  rarely 
of  equal  severity  on  the  two  sides.  Acute 
pleurisy  is  common  at  all  ages;  it  is  re- 
corded often  within  the  first  six  months  of 
life  ;  in  babies  it  is  readily  overlooked  unless 
there  be  abundant  eflusion,  and  not  rarely 
even  then.  In  children  the  symptoms  are 
often  very  latent,  neither  cough  nor  pain  is 
manifest,  or  pain  maj'  be  referred  to  the 
abdomen,  and,  on  account  of  the  great 
mobility  of  the  parts,  there  is  little  definite 
di.splacement  of  viscera ;  yet  pleurisy  is  really 
more  common  under  one  year  than  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  At  the  age 
of  five  it  is  frequent,  but  it  reaches  its  maxi- 
mum frequency  in  middle  life  (let.  35  45). 
The  younger  the  child  the  more  readily  the 
effusion  becomes  purulent,  and  in  such  cases 
the  mischief  may  extend  to  the  pericardium, 
but  this  is  more  common  perhaj)s  in  older 
persons.      Cases    of    simple    iiitlammatory 
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pleurisy  have  been  recorded  in  persons  be- 
yond threescore  years  of  age ;  but  in  aged 
persons  it  is  rare,  and  presents  little  reaction 
or  pain.  The  male  sex  is  more  often  afi'ected 
than  the  female,  in  the  ratio  of  about  seven 
to  five  ;  the  difference  may  be  due  to  the 
class  of  cases  which  owe  their  origin  to 
weather ;  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
pleurisy  vai'ies  m  prevalence  with  the  change 
of  the  seasons.  Pleurisy,  under  one  form  or 
other,  is  credited  with  about  2  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths  in  England,  and  with  about  1  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  of  patients  in  public  hos- 
pitals. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  morbid 
anatomy  of  pleurisies  differs  b^it  little  from 
that  of  serous  inflammations  elsewhere.  The 
costal  membrane  generally  suffers  the  sooner 
and  the  more  severely.  The  vessels  become 
injected  and  even  yield  in  places,  giving  rise 
to  small  irregular  ecehymoses.  Effusion  of 
a  sero-fibrinous  and  proliferative  kind  quickly 
infiltrates  the  tissue,  and  the  natural  gloss  of 
the  membrane  gives  place  to  opacity.  The 
superficial  epithelium  also  strips  off,  and 
papillae  appear,  at  first  isolated,  but  soon 
communicating  together  by  networks  of 
vascular  formation.  At  this  point  all  may 
clear  up,  or  effusion  may  escape  from  tlie 
surface.  In  dry  pleurisy  the  products  are 
chiefly  new-tissue  elements,  without  much 
interstitial  effusion.  In  active  cases  the 
effusion  is  not  very  voluminous,  but  is  usually 
highly  albuminous  and  very  rich  in  fibrin  ; 
and  false-membrane,  often  of  gi-eat  thickness, 
forms  upon  the  pleura,  and  sits  tightly.  Some 
of  the  loose  or  adherent  gluey  effusion 
degenerates,  and  is  absorbed  on  resolution ; 
some  of  it  organises,  and  forms  more  perma- 
nent false-membrane  or  bands  of  connexion 
and  adhesion.  These  contain  blood-vessels, 
elastic  fibre,  lymph-cliannels,  andevennerves 
(Virchow).  Clots  of  fibrin  float  ireely  and 
abundantly  in  the  effused  serum,  and 
contain  a  great  abundance  of  miprisoned 
cells.  In  the  fluid  itself  the  cells  are  fewer, 
clear,  granular  or  multinuclear.  The  more 
of  these  cells,  the  greater  the  fear  of  a  puru- 
lent transformation,  especially  if  streptococci 
be  present.  In  pleuritic  effusions,  as  in  other 
inflammations  of  serous  membranes,  staphy- 
lococci are  but  rarely  found.  The  coccus  of 
pneumonia  is  found  only,  if  at  all,  during 
the  actual  duration  of  the  disease.  There 
are  also  found  abundant  free  nuclei  and  a 
quantity  of  red  blood-corpuscles,  varying 
with  the  vascularity  of  the  new-growths.  If 
the  exudation  be  less  actively  inflammatory 
and  more  serous,  it  is  usually  more  abmi- 
dant,  and  may  amount  to  100-150  oxmces : 
it  is  less  disposed  to  form  firm  membranes 
or  adhesions.  This  fluid  is  of  a  greenish 
straw-colour,  like  synovia,  and  is  thin,  with 
fibrinous  coagula  in  it.  It  partially  coagu- 
lates when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  found  to 
contain  more  degenerated  cell-elements,  and 


perhaps  streptococci,  and  tends  towards  a 
sero-purulent  character.  Dr.  Churton  of 
Leeds  has  found  cholesterine  more  than 
once  as  a  product  of  these  degenerations; 
calcareous  matter  has  also  been  found,  even 
in  large  masses.  In  scurvy,  tuberculosis, 
carcinoma,  and  other  cachexias,  and  even  in 
rare  cases  of  simple  pleurisy,  the  effusion 
may  be  highly  sanguineous,  and  blood  may 
be  found  alike  in  the  coagula,  in  the  free 
and  in  the  attached  false-membranes.  In 
cases  of  chronic  arterial  degeneration  haemor-, 
rhage  may  occur  in  the  pleura  from  ruptured 
vessels. 

When  the  contents  of  the  pleura  are  puru- 
lent, much  of  the  new  membrane  has  broken 
up,  though  even  here  false-membranes  are  by 
no  means  absent,  and  fibrinous  clots  are  at 
times  discovered.  In  cases  of  large  effusion 
the  lung  is  found  compressed,  and  often  bound 
down  by  false-membranes  extending  from  the 
walls  of  the  cavity.  In  adults  the  lung  is 
usually  found  in  the  vertebra-scapular  space  ; 
it  collapses  primarily  by  its  own  elasticity  and 
withdraws  itself  upwards,  inwards,  and  back- 
wards. It  may  be  compressed  one-quarter 
or  even  one-eighth  of  its  normal  volume ;  it 
is  then  flattened,  leathery,  bloodless  and 
airless,  and  will  sink  in  water.  As  the  pres- 
sure subsides,  the  lung  may,  and  generally 
does,  recover  more  or  less  of  its  former 
volume.  It  is  surprising  how  fully  the  lung 
may  re-expand  in  spite  of  false-membranes, 
bands,  and  prolonged  compression.  Dr.  S. 
West  has  shown  how  closely  the  opposite 
pleural  surfaces  tend  to  cohere  even  in  spite 
of  intrusive  matters.  Nevertheless,  either 
complete  or  partial  adhesions  or  bands  of 
connective  tissue  generally  remain  indefi- 
nitely after  acute  pleurisy  ;  and,  happily,  for 
the  most  part  do  no  harm.  If  the  lung  fail 
to  re-expand  to  any  extent,  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  inward  pressure,  partly  of 
neighbouring  soft  parts,  and  partly  of  the 
chest-wall.  Pleuritic  adhesions  are  very 
commonly  found  after  death  from  other 
diseases,  their  origin  being  unknown  or 
forgotten.  On  the  other  hand,  false-mem- 
branes and  bands  may  become  the  seat  of 
degenerative  processes ;  and  pus,  cretified 
pus,  and  the  like  may  be  found  in  them,  with 
or  without  secondary  abscesses  elsewhere.  A 
pleural  cavity  which  has  thus  suffered  is  more 
liable  to  subsequent  inflammations.  The 
compressed  lung  in  like  manner  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  sclerosis,  of  degenerative 
changes,  and  even  of  necrosis ;  in  empyema 
the  contact  of  pus  promotes  ulcerative  and 
septic  changes  in  the  lung,  as  it  does  like- 
wise in  the  vertebra*,  ribs,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring parts.  Thus  the  pus,  finding  for 
itself  a  passage  in  the  direction  of  least 
resistance,  pierces  through  lung  or  thorax, 
and  establishes  a  pulmonary  or  costal  fis- 

1  '  Bradshaw  Lecture  ' :  Lancet,  August  20, 1887. 
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tula.  Soinctimos  the  pulmonary  fistula  is 
a  simple  one,  and  coinmunicatos  at  onco  by 
a  free  or  a  valvular  oponin<j  with  a  hroncliial 
tube,  or  may  have  so  comuuniicated  by  an 
openiiif;  afterwards  closed ;  at  other  times 
the  pus  fmds  a  less  direct  route,  and  either 
by  a  coarse  filtration,  or  by  way  of  many 
small  ulceratin{^  channels,  it  reaches  the 
more  open  passaijes  of  the  lunp. 

Subplenral  ecchymoses,  thou-;!!  often  ac- 
companying evidences  of  inflammation,  are 
_not  always  caused  by  pleurisy.  Tiiey  occur 
in  deaths  of  children  after  broncho-pneu- 
monia and  diphtlieria.  but  there  is  usually 
a  patch  of  pleiu-itic  intlammation  upon  and 
coextensive  with  them.  As  the  punctif(u-m 
ecchymosisofTardieu,  they  may  also  be  found 
on  the  heart,  pericardium,  and  thymus  gland, 
and  are  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to  doatlis 
by  pleurisy  :  tiiey  are  not  unconnnonly  found 
in  other  deaths  also,  but  arejirobably  always 
associated  with  obstruction  to  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  lung. 

In  all  cases  the  i>osition  of  the  heart  and 
other  viscera  must  be  observed,  and  the 
chainliers  of  the  lieart,  the  pulmonary  veins, 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  otlier  vessels 
examined  for  clots.  In  empyema  a  careful 
examination  of  tlio  body  for  secondary 
abscesses  must  be  made,  not  forgetting  the 
brain. 

Chyle  may  be  foimd  as  a  pleural  effusion, 
not  a  few  such  cases  being  on  record.  The 
nature  of  these  cannot  well  be  ascertained 
otherwise  than  by  aspiration.  Chylothorax 
may  be  associated  with,  and  caused  by,  intra- 
thoracic morbid  growths. 

Clinical  Chakacteus  and  Varieties. — 
For  convenience  of  discussion,  pleurisy' 
may  be  divided  into  six  kinds,  as  follows : 
((i)  Dn/;  (d)  Acute;  (y)  Diaphragmatic; 
{d)  Quirt. with  large  effusion ;  {()  Tubercular ; 
(f)  Fibroid.  Each  of  these  retjuires  separate 
consideration.  Effusion,  when  present,  may 
be  serous  or  may  be  purulent,  or  a  serous 
effusion  may  change  into  a  purulent ;  but 
since  antiseptic  precautions  in  o{)erative  pro- 
cedure have  been  perfected,  this  change  is 
rarely  witnessed. 

(d)  Dry  Pleurisy. — This  is  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  attended  with  no  effusion,  or  with 
effusion  so  slight  as  to  escape  notice.  Usually, 
if  not  always,  it  results  in  an  adhesion  of  the 
opposite  surfaces  of  the  membrane.  It  may 
not  be  revealed  by  any  sign  or  symptom 
during  life.  Adhesions,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, due  to  this  process,  are  very  often  found 
after  death.  Dry  pleurisj'  may  occur  alone, 
or  as  a  complication  of  irritative  changes  in 
neighbouring  tissues,  as  in  the  lung  or  chest- 
wall.  Pain  or  pyrexia,  more  or  less  fugitive, 
may  accompany  dry  pleurisy ;  but  in  many 
cases,  if  present,  they  pass  unnoticed.  Should 
attention  be  drawn  to  the  chest,  friction  may 
generally  be  detected— in  the  early  stages. 
An  obscure  pain  in  the  chest  or  loin,  or  a 


frequent  teasing  dry  cough,  may  at  times  be 
traced  by  the  close  observer  to  a  patch  of  dry 
pleurisy  in  some  part  of  the  chest.  A  friction- 
souiul  due  to  such  a  patch  may  be  transient, 
or  may  be  audible  for  many  weeks.  It  is 
supposed  that  some  of  the  pains  in  the  chest 
which  accompxny  phthisis  are  due  to  the 
intercurrence  of  dry  pleurisy  ;  probably,  how- 
ever, they  are  as  freiiuently  myalgic  (cough) 
or  neuralgic.  Dry  pleurisy,  with  its  resulting 
adhesions,  is  rarely  injurious.  Indeed,  it  is 
rather  a  safeguard  when  anj'  destructive  pro- 
cess, such  as  phthisical  ulceration,  threatens 
to  bore  into  the  pleural  cavity.  If  it  fail,  and 
morbid  matters  escape  into  the  cavitj-,  acute 
pleurisy  and  pneumothorax  are  the  probable 
consc(iuences.  Dry  pleiu-isy  often  ends  in 
but  slight  thickening,  the  two  pleural  surfaces 
adhering  witliout  nnich  increase  of  substance. 
In  other  cases  the  thickening  may  be  con- 
siderable, but  this  probably  would  indicate 
some  more  jiersistent  irritation,  such  as  we 
find,  for  example,  in  those  dense  coverings 
which  often  surround  the  apex  of  a  Imig  in 
cln-onic  phthisis.  The  remoter  consequences 
of  dry  jilcurisy  are  for  the  most  part  without 
importance.  In  some  instances  it  may  limit 
the  chest-movements,  or,  more  rai'eh'  still, 
may  so  tie  the  parts  as  to  cause  abiding 
pains,  described  as  dragging  or  tightening. 
Such  pains  are  usually  referred  to  the  sub- 
axillary  or  sub-mammary  regions,  and  may 
be  really  annoying.  More  often  they  do 
harm  by  ministering  to  needless  fears.  A 
generally  adlierent  hmg  is  usuall\'  small,  and 
it  may  bo  more  liable  to  undergo  degenera- 
tion or  tubercular  mfection.  It  is  said  that 
in  rare  cases  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  has 
resulted  from  the  embarrassment  of  its 
action  by  pleural  bands.  Dr.  Bowditch  tells 
the  writer  that  he  has  seen  this  twice  at 
least. 

It  is  useless  to  prescribe  treatment  for  a 
disease  which  escapes  observation,  or  is  but 
a  secondary  event  in  the  course  of  more 
serious  processes.  Where  dry  pleurisy  is 
foimd,  and  is  doing  harm  by  exciting  cough 
or  otherwise,  the  best  j)ractice  is  to  place 
several  light  blisters  in  succession  over  the 
atTected  part,  and  to  watch  the  patient  closely 
in  all  respects. 

{,i)  Acute  Pleurisy.  —  Acute  pleurisy, 
though  less  serious  than  chronic  cffusivo  pleu- 
risy, is  far  more  serious  than  dry  pleurisy, 
and  generally  appears  as  an  important  illness. 
It  sets  in  with  fever,  pain,  embarrassment 
of  the  breathing  and  cough,  sometimes  catar- 
rhal, usually  reflex.  These  symptoms  bear 
no  certain  proportion  to  each  other.  The 
fever  has  no  very  characteristic  type,  but 
is  rather  wliat  is  known  as  a  symptomatic 
pyrexia.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  not  a 
sharp  rigor  of  onset,  as  in  pleuro-pneumonia, 
but  there  is  often  a  succession  of  lesser  chills. 
Nor  are  there  any  very  definite  stages  of 
increment,  but  rather  a  daily  fluctuation  of 
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remittent,  more  rarely  of  intermittent  type, 
with  evening  rise,  the  elevations  not  often 
reaching  and  rarely  exceeding  40°  C.  (104° 
F.)  At  first  the  blood-pressnre  is  high, 
the  pulse  being  small  and  hard;  after  the 
first  onset  the  pressure  falls,  and  the  pulse 
becomes  dicrotic.  As  the  effusion  reaches  its 
height,  the  fever  in  acute  pleurisy  gradually 
recedes,  unless  the  case  approaches  to  the 
form  (fi),  when  the  effusion  is  indeterminate, 
and  the  fever  may  subside,  may  fluctuate,  or 
may  drift  into  hectic.  The  pain  is  often  very 
characteristic,  but  at  other  times  is  variable, 
and  even  delusive,  ilost  commonly  it  ap- 
pears as  a  stitch  in  the  side,  about  the  level 
of  the  false  ribs,  which  is  intensified  by 
inspiration  and  cough.  The  deep  breath 
when  partly  drawn  is  cut  short,  as  if  with  a 
stab,  while  the  face  of  the  patient  is  wrung 
with  an  expression  of  sudden  distress.  Such 
inspirations  are,  however,  instinctively 
avoided,  and  may  have  to  be  called  for  by 
the  physician,  so  that  the  face  may  speak 
rather  of  apprehended  than  of  actual  suffer- 
ing ;  in  either  case  the  expression  is  a  telling 
one  to  the  practised  observer.  The  fixed  alsB 
nasi,  which  are  dilated,  but  do  not  oscillate 
as  in  some  other  kinds  of  dyspncea,  the 
parted  lips,  the  bright  eye  of  fresh  fever,  the 
cheeks  flushed  but  not  congested  as  in 
pleuro-pneunionia,  the  preoccupied  and  ap- 
prehensive expression,  the  posture  serai-erect, 
slightly  bent  forward  and  toward  the  affected 
side,  the  shallow  breathing,  the  fixed  chest, 
the  hand  on  the  side,  the  curt  speech,  the 
stifled  cough,  make  up  a  clinical  picture  often 
seen,  and  easy  of  recognition.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  these  symptoms  of  distress  ai'e 
generally  more  marked  in  a  robust  patient, 
or  one  previously  healthy,  than  in  the  ailing, 
weakly,  or  cachectic.  The  pain,  however, 
may  wander  from  the  lateral  or  ante-lateral 
aspect  of  the  lower  ribs,  and  appear  in  the 
hypochondrium,  or  even  on  the  opposite  side. 
At  other  times  it  may  become  more  diffused, 
and  play  upon  the  brachial  plexus,  darting 
from  the  clavicular  and  scapular  districts  to 
the  upper  chest,  shoulder,  or  arm.  This  is, 
perhaps,  more  common  in  the  diaphragmatic 
variety  (y).  In  some  bad  cases,  in  which 
I)us  forms  from  the  beginning  or  almost  from 
the  beginning,  the  pain  is  very  distressing 
and  prolonged,  and  the  rigor  very  strong. 
Whatever  be  the  treatment,  we  look  for  some 
relief  of  pain,  cough,  and  conscious  dyspniea 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day.'  The  respira- 
tions, however,  may  stiU  range  above  the 
normal  rate,  from  the  mechanical  interference 
of  increasing  effusion  or  of  this  increase  com- 
bined with  oedema  of  the  open  parts  of  the 
embarrassed  lung,  and  perhaps  of  its  over- 
worked feUow.     About  the  end  of  the  week, 

1  Writers  are  not  yet  agreed  whether  there  be 
any  local  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  affected 
side  or  not.  Still  less  can  it  be  said  whether  such 
local  temperature  runs  any  definite  course  of  change. 


be  it  more  or  less,  the  pleurisy  has  run  its 
course,  and  the  effusion  has,  in  favourable 
cases,  attained  its  maximum ;  the  urinary, 
gastric,  and  other  glands  regain  their  normal 
activity ;  and  convalescence,  with  absorption 
of  the  exudations,  is  to  be  looked  for.  Thus 
far,  then,  the  disease  is  painful  rather  than 
dangerous,  death  in  the  first  week  of  ordinary 
acute  pleurisy  being  practically  out  of  the 
question.  Malignant  cases  of  pleurisy,  how- 
ever, occur,  in  which  the  temperature  may 
be  40°  or  41°  C.  (104°,  105-4°  F.),  the  pulse 
reach  140,  the  tongue  become  dry  and 
brown,  the  prostration  excessive,  and  the 
exudation  run  promptly  to  pus — pus  which 
may  be  foetid,  although  without  obvious 
reason.  Such  cases  are  rare,  except  as  com- 
plications of  septic  and  other  diseases,  and 
they  are  generally  fatal,  even  after  free  eva- 
cuation of  pus  by  incision.  An  important 
instance  of  recovery  from  such  a  case  has 
been  reported  by  Drs.  Gairdner  and  Buch- 
anan.' By  certain  signs  in  the  chest  we 
know  the  heigiit  to  which  the  fluid  has 
flowed  in  the  cavity,  and  we  await  its  ebb. 
Usually,  in  a  day  or  two,  some  fall  is  noted, 
and  in  favourable  cases  this  ebb  runs  quickly 
at  first,  and  afterwards  more  slowly  as  the 
products  become  denser.  Some  remnant  is 
usually  to  be  detected  after  the  patient  is 
about ;  and  months,  or  even  years,  may 
elapse  before  the  parts  become  normally 
clear.  Indeed,  the  signs  of  an  old  pleurisy 
may  be  carried  to  the  grave.  Probable  as  is 
this  favourable  result  in  strong  persons,  yet 
it  is  not  to  be  too  lightly  promised  even  to 
these.  Too  often  when  we  are  awaiting  the 
ebb  we  find  a  new  flood,  the  level  of  the  fluid 
rises  into  the  upper  chest,  and  the  patient, 
who  hitherto  has  lain  on  the  sound  side  to 
avoid  pain,  now  turns  on  the  att'ected  side  to 
give  full  play  to  the  open  lung.  This  flow 
may  recur  with  or  without  renewed  fever, 
but  is  generally  attended  with  a  proportionate 
increase  of  pulse-rate,  and  diminution  of 
pulse  in  volume  and  tension.  Coincident 
with  the  diminution  of  blood-pressure,  which 
in  its  turn  is  due  to  the  pulmonary  obstruc- 
tion, is  a  diminution  of  the  urine,  which, 
probably,  had  become  more  abundant  as  the 
fever  ceased.  Tliat  the  changes,  both  of 
pulse  and  urine,  depend  upon  the  effusion  is 
shown  by  the  rapid  recovery  of  both  when 
fluid  is  artificially  let  out  from  the  pleura; 
the  pulse  then  falls  in  rate  and  mcreases  in 
tone  under  the  finger,  and  the  urine  soon 
becomes  more  abundant.  A  little  albumen 
is  sometimes  present  during  the  time  of 
pulmonary  obstruction  {see  Albumosueia). 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  renewed 
flow  of  urine  may  be  indicative  of  pleural 
absorption,  or  the  case  ma,y  pass  on  into  the 
form  ((5),  or  into  an  empyema.  Neither  of  the 
latter  events  is  common,  however,  except  as 

^  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,  Feb.  1883. 
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a  consequence  of  neglect,  the  symptoms 
precedinj,'  these  bein<:j  generally  of  ii  ([uieter 
character.  It  is  iianl  to  toll  when  the  full 
chest  contains  scrum  ami  when  pus,  and 
by  direct  observation  alone  it  is  nsiially 
impossible.  Marked  hectic  inay  exist  witli 
seriun,  but  if  this  bo  associated  with  in- 
creased temperature,  tenderness  or  subcu- 
taneous oedema  of  the  affected  side,  change 
of  countenance,  loss  of  appetite,  wasting 
of  flesh,  failure  of  strcngtli,  tlnnish,  diarrho!a, 
or  with  any  of  them,  and  ihe  more  if  there 
be  any  inherent  constitutional  frailty,  a  pre- 
ceding acute  specific  fever,  or  a  septic  infec- 
tion, we  must  fear  that  tubercle  is  j)resent, 
or  the  fluid  turning  to  pus.  The  discovery 
of  streptococci  in  the  fluid  would  indicate  the 
latter  event.  In  the  later  weeks  or  months 
of  an  acute  pleurisy  which  has  not  ended  in 
uesolution,  death  may  threaten  and  may  not 
be  averted.  In  some  cases,  as  after  scarla- 
tina, or  pneumonia,  and  especially  in  children, 
the  effusion  may  be  purulent  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  a  fatal  result  may  be  feared  even 
in  tlie  earlier  days  of  the  malady.  Under 
ordinary'  circumstances,  however,  in  healthy 
persons  who  have  been  carefully  treated 
from  the  outset,  and  who  have  not  been 
exposed  to  septic  or  malarious  influences, 
we  expect  to  have  to  deal  with  effusions 
moderate  in  quantity  and  stable  in  quality. 
The  effusion  in  such  cases  rarely  remains 
at  its  height  more  than  two  or  three  days ; 
and  in  three  weeks  at  farthest  absorption 
should  be  tolerablj-  complete.  We  must 
not  therefore  be  too  ready  to  tap  in  such 
cases.  In  otiier  cases,  fortunately  rare,  acute  '■ 
pleurisy,  with  remittent  fever,  continues  for 
many  weeks.  Effusion  in  these  cases  may  , 
not  be  very  rapid,  but  recurs  gradually  after 
the  removal  of  moderate  quantities ;  or  it  ] 
may  not  seem  to  need  removal.  The  signs 
are  simply  those  of  acute  pleurisy,  but  reso- 
lution does  not  take  place,  or  is  indefinitely 
deferred.  Death  may  result  in  such  cases, 
or  the  patient  may  slowly  recover.  After 
death  may  be  found  evidences  only  of  active 
simple  inflannuation,  partial  or  complete 
obliteration  of  the  lung,  and  sero-tibrinous 
exudation.  The  other  side,  and  the  rest  of 
the  body,  may  be  quite  healtliy.  The  name 
relapsiiifj  pleurist/  might  be  given  to  these 
cases.  When  inflannnation  falls  upon  both 
pleurae,  it  generally  falls  also  upon  the  peri- 
cardium, and  such  cases  are  terribly  dan- 
gerous. Even  if  moderate  in  degree  in  each, 
yet  taken  together  the  embarrassments  of 
the  patient  become  very  grave,  and  death 
may  imminently  threaten.  It  is  important  '. 
to  give  relief  by  puncture  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. The  discovery  of  pneumococci  in  an 
exudation  woidd,  of  course,  indicate  pneu-  | 
monia  also.  i 

(y)  Diaphragmatic  Pleurisy.  —  Dia-  I 
phraginatic   pleurisy   is    not  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding,  but  the  symptoms 
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are  peculiar.'  If  the  inflammation  be,  as  it 
may  be,  exclusively  diaphragmatic,  and  not 
costo-pulmonary,  then  the  ordinary  physical 
signs  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  are  either 
absent,  or  so  ill-marked  as  to  puzzle  the  in- 
experienced practitioner.  In  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy  the  patient  maj^  be  taken  as  acutely 
as  in  ordinary  jjleuris}-,  or  the  fever  may  even 
be  higher  ;  but  his  distress  is  different,  greater 
and  more  serious.  Tlie  practitioner  is  sur- 
prised and  perplexed  to  find  a  person,  in 
whom  he  can  discover  no  important  organic 
defect,  in  an  agony  as  it  were  mortal.  The 
presence  of  pain  shooting  from  the  lower  ribs 
of  one  side  suggests  pleurisy  ;  but  the  ribs  of 
both  sides  play  with  perhaps  more  than 
normal  freedom,  and  no  physical  signs  may 
be  audible,  unless  it  be  that  the  prac- 
tised ear  may  detect  a  want  of  breath- 
murmur  at  the  base  of  one  lung,  and.  after 
the  first  day  or  two,  it  may  be,  two  finger- 
breadth.^  of  dulness  there.  Still  no  friction 
may  be  heard,  and  it  seems  impossible  at 
first  sight  to  credit  signs  so  slight  with 
clinical  plienoraena  so  alarming.  For  the 
patient  is  as  one  having  a  clot  in  the  heart, 
or  a  sudden  perforation  of  the  pleura,  so 
terrible  and  so  absorbing  is  the  strife  for 
inspirations  which  never  satisfy,  so  keen  the 
dread  of  any  handling  which  may  interfere 
with  the  one  permanent  need  of  sitting  erect, 
and  of  keeping  the  upper  respiratory  muscles 
in  full  play.  Those  inspirations  may  range 
from  forty  to  fifty  in  the  minute,  or  may 
even  run  with  the  seconds,  except  only  when 
cut  by  a  hiccup  or  a  heaving  of  the  stomach. 
To  this  are  addotl  the  suffering  of  pain  which 
shoots  through  the  waist  to  the  back,  or  darts 
round  the  slioulder-blade  and  collar  into  the 
shoulder,  and  a  sense  of  a  fatal  grip.  The 
fever  may  not  be  actually  higher  than  in 
ordinary  acute  pleurisy,  and  the  normal 
character  of  the  heart-sounds  gives  great 
confidence  to  the  phj'sician  ;  abdominal 
breathmg,  however,  is  lessened,  and  any 
pressui'e  upwards  upon  the  diaphragm  is 
resented.  All  these  tilings  finally  lead  to 
the  conclusicm  that  acute  inflammation  has 
partially  attacked  and  so  fiir  paralysed  or 
inhibited  the  diaphragm,  without  extending 
far  upon  the  pleura  above  ;  and  the  diagnosis 
is  of  course  the  easier  if  pleurisy  be  discovered 
elsewhere  in  the  chest.  A  patient  thus  at- 
tacked seems  to  be  in  no  little  danger,  but 
recovery  may  be  anticipated  if  the  mischief 
come  not  fi:om  below.  Fortunately  the 
malady  is  far  less  common  than  ordinary 
pleurisy,  and  indeed  may  be  called  rare.  As 
stated  above,  however,  inflammation  of  the 
diaphragm  may  complicate  ordinary  pleurisy, 

'  Wintrich  is  indisposed  to  admit  that  the  symp- 
toms of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy  are  so  cliaracteristic 
as  herein  (lescril)ed.  Diaphrajnnatic  pleurisy  may 
exist  without  setting  up  such  marked  and  special 
symptoms,  but  the  present  writer  speaks  of  his  own 
experience. 
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and  introduce  both  the  pains  in  the  brachial 
plexus  and  the  excessive  and  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea.  An  empyema  or  other  effusion 
lying  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  pleura 
maj'  be  out  of  the  reach  of  direct  diagnosis, 
unless  the  needle  be  used,  and  may  have  a 
latent  coninienceuient. 

(8)  Quiet  Pleurisy  with  Effusion. — 
This  form  of  pleurisy  is  commonly  said  to  be 
the  sequel  of  acute  pleurisy  ;  but  if  we  except 
a  few  cases  in  which  pleurisy,  at  first  sthenic, 
afterwards  follows  the  asthenic  tendencies  of 
the  patient,  and  those  in  which  acute  pleurisy 
has  been  treated  with  neglect,  we  shall  find 
that  in  the  large  majority  of  the  remainder 
this  form  begins  not  sharpl}'  but  quietly,  and 
indeed  is  often  unnoticed  until  the  chest  is 
laden  with  fluid.  If  the  i)atient  suffered  pain 
it  was  too  slight  or  too  indefinite  to  ensure 
attention  ;  the  low  fever,  unmeasured  by  the 
thermometer,  escaped  observation  ;  the  chest, 
slowly  invaded,  accommodated  itself  to  cir- 
cmnstances  until  the  fluid  had  nearly  filled 
the  cavity ;  and  even  then  the  patient  may 
be  brought  to  tlie  doctor  only  by  a  sense  of 
dyspnoea  on  ascending  hills  or  stairs.  A 
quick  eye  may  detect  in  him  an  expansion  of 
the  alae  nasi;  or,  indeed,  may  see  that  the 
patient — almost  unknown  to  himself — is 
breathing  at  double,  or  nearly  double,  the 
normal  rate ;  or,  again,  a  sensitive  patient 
and  a  vigilant  physician  may  fully  perceive 
the  remittent — almost  intermittent — fever, 
the  indefinite  pain  and  the  encroaching  effu- 
sion, and  may  lessen  the  evil  by  timely  inter- 
ference. As  a  rule,  where  effusion  is  large 
the  patient  lies  on  the  affected  side,  thereby 
escaping  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  upon  the 
mediastinum,  and  enabling  the  sound  lung 
to  have  free  play.  This  decubitus  is  not, 
however,  invariable,  and  is  avoided  if  the 
affected  side  be  painful.  With  pyogenic 
change  in  the  effusion  the  patient  may  turn 
off  the  affected  side,  as  this  change  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  renewal  of  tenderness 
to  pressure.  AVhen  the  effusion  has  come  on 
very  gradually,  the  patient  may  he  able  even 
to  lie  on  either  side  indifferently.  Occasion- 
ally a  large  pleural  effusion  may  cause  some 
difficulty  of  swallowing.  Let  the  reader  then 
remember  that  pleurisy  running  to  large 
serous  effusion  not  only  may  be,  but  very 
often  is  quiet ;  and  not  only  may  be,  but 
not  uncommonly  is  overlooked  until  matters 
come  to  an  extremity.  Even  if  the  effusion 
be  purulent,  its  accumulation  niay  be  equally 
rapid  or  equally  silent ;  being  silent  when  it 
is  the  further  change  of  a  serous  effusion, 
being  silent  and  rapid  when  it  comes  as 
pus  almost,  or  quite,  from  the  outset,  as  in 
septic  and  infectious  diseases,  and  in  children. 
If  acute  pleurisy  drift  into  chronic  pleurisy, 
the  fever,  which  may  have  vanished  for  a 
time,  lights  up  agam  fitfully  at  times,  and 
fresh  brushes  of  inflammation  take  place  in 
the  pleura  and  in  the  new  membranes.    With 


this  there  are  also  renewed  outpourings  of 
serum,  and  these  sometimes  increase  so 
rapidly  as  to  put  the  patient  in  imminent 
danger  of  death  by  syncope.  The  fever  in 
these  stages  is  often  hectic  in  character,  eo 
that  the  presence  of  hectic  alone  does  not 
prove  the  effusion  to  be  purulent.  Quiet 
effusive  pleurisy  is  very  uncertain  in  dura- 
tion. Should  the  effusion  be  not  excessive, 
and  remain  serous,  months  may  elapse — nay, 
:  even  years — before  it  is  absorbed ;  and  the 
absorption  inay  be  gradual,  or  may  be  de- 
ferred for  awhile,  and  then  completed  more 
(piickly.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  even  so 
favourable  a  result  as  this  cannot  do  away 
with  the  injury  which  the  chest  must  suffer 
from  being  waterlogged  for  so  long  a  time. 
I  Very  frequently,  however,  the  effusion  is 
I  sero-purulent  or  purulent ;  and  if  left  to 
itself  finds  an  exit  gradually  by  many  little 
!  ulcerated  spots  through  the  filtermg  lung, 
and  so  is  gradually  expectorated ;  or,  by  an 
opening  into  a  bronchial  tube,  rushes  with 
!  a  sudden  and  copious  discharge  into  the 
!  mouth.  The  expectoration  in  the  former 
case  is  usually  profuse,  inoffensive,  and  muco- 
purulent ;  in  the  latter,  the  gush  of  pus, 
!  often  stinking,  is  sometimes  so  gi'eat  and  so 
;  sudden  as  to  swamp  the  lungs  and  threaten 
or  even  produce  suffocation,  especiall}'  if  it 
j  occur  during  sleep.  In  either  case  we  have 
usually  to  deal  with  a  subsequent  pyopneu- 
mothorax, which,  if  left  to  itself,  may  idti- 
mately  heal,  but  will  probably  end  in  death 
by  slow  hectic  and  marasmus.  The  issue  is 
more  promising  if  the  pus  find  its  waj'  out- 
wards between  the  ribs,  and  this  it  may  do 
by  a  direct  opening,  usually  in  the  fifth  space 
towards  the  front,  or  a  sinuous  opening ;  or 
it  may  gather  between  the  ribs  and  skin, 
forming  there  a  large  superficial  abscess — 
'  empyema  necessitatis,'  the  tension  of  which 
varies  with  respiration  and  increases  with 
cough,  and  this  of  course  more  or  less  readily 
as  the  communication  is  more  or  less  direct. 
These  clianges  in  tension  aid  us  in  distin- 
guishing such  issues  of  the  pleural  cavity 
from  local  abscesses  of  the  chest-walls.  The 
chest,  however,  is  imperfectly  emptied ;  septic 
poisoning  is  but  partially  prevented ;  and 
a  lingering  illness  must  be  cut  short  by 
operation.  Again,  the  jius  may  find  its  way 
into  the  opposite  pleura,  thus  doubling  the 
empyema,  and  even  such  cases  have  reco- 
vered; or  into. the  pericardial  or  peritoneal 
cavities,  though  such  teiTible  events  are  for- 
tunately rare  ;  or  it  may  burrow  between  the 
tissues  and  ajijiear  at  distant  places,  and  thus 
may  mimic  psoas  or  other  sinuous  abscess. 
A  cure  of  empyema  by  reabsorption  is  said 
to  be  possible,  but  the  possibility  must  be  a 
bare  one,  except  in  the  case  of  small  encysted 
collections. 

In  some  cases  the  fluid  may  rise  in  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  angle  of  the  scapula  to 
the   clavicle— an   obhteration    of    breathing 
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ppace  far  more  terrible  in  its  ra])iility  tlmn  i 
B   more  pnuliial    one    to  which    the    system  i 
bIdwIv  adapts  itself.    Largely  effusive  plciiri- 
eios  have  no  definite  course,  for  absorption 
is  ditruMilt,  and  so  far  as  it  occurs  is  too  often 
conii)ensated  by  renewed  febrile  movements, 
with  renewed  elTusions.    The  lower  character 
of  the  exudations,  their  lack  of  vessels,  and 
the  compression  of  those  which  exist,  hinder 
such    absorption    as    may    be    possible    iia 
weakly  persons.    Thus  the  fluid  either  is  or 
becomes  purulent,  and   makes  for  itself  an  [ 
outlet.  I 

(f)  Tubercular  Pleurisy.  —  In  con- 
sidering the  relations  of  jileurisy  to  tubercle 
we  have  to  deal  with  four  classes  of  cases  : 
(1)  Those  in  which  one  or  more  attacks  of 
pleurisy,  not  apparently  itself  tubercular, 
have  i)receded  phthisis.  (2)  Those  in  which  ' 
tubercle  may  arise  in  the  exudations  of  a 
pleurisy  thitherto  simply  inflammatory. 
(3)  Those  in  wliich  pleurisies  spring  np  here 
and  there  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  (4)  Those  in  which  the  pleurisy  is 
tubercular  in  its  origin  and  development. 

These  states  will  be  best  considered  re- 
versely, beginning  with  the  last.  True 
tubercular  pleurisy  is  not  iincommon,  but,  | 
apart  from  tubercle  in  other  parts,  rarely 
destroys  life  directly,  and,  being  a  part  of 
general  tuberculosis,  is  not  therefore  found 
alone  upon  the  post-mortem  table.  Tubercle, 
however,  sometimes  betrays  its  presence  in 
the  pleiu'a  before  it  manifests  itself  else- 
where, so  that  the  occurrence  of  pleurisy 
without  definite  cause  in  a  delicate  person 
should  always  excite  suspicion,  and  this  the 
more  if  patches  of  inflammation  spring  up 
here  and  there  in  the  membranes  of  the  two 
sides  without  much  resulting  effusion.  The 
tluxion  of  tubercles  is  generally  insufficient 
to  produce  much  effusion,  though  of  course 
many  sero-fibrinous  or  even  sero-purulent 
pleurisies  are  of  tubercular  causation,  direct 
or  indirect;  the  fact  of  recovery  does  not 
necessarily  prove  the  non-tubercular  nature 
of  the  case.  No  great  difficulty  arises  in 
deciding  upon  the  nature  of  those  inter- 
current pleurisies  which  are  coincident  with. 
and  so  often  caused  by.  pulmonary  phthisis 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  very  commonly 
are  not  tubercular  in  a  strict  sense.  More 
difiiculty  will  be  found  in  foreseeing  or  de- 
tecting tubercle  in  a  pleurisy  ai)parently 
simple.  Tuberculous  pleurisies  of  this  second 
class  are  not  unconnnonly  met  with  in  prac- 
tice, and  followed  to  the  post-mortem  table. 
.\  pleurisy,  severe  or  not,  but  seemingly  of 
simple  nature,  appears  to  progress  towards 
recovery,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  to  reach 
recovery.  The  temperature,  however,  if 
it  has  fallen,  fitfully  rises  again  and  the 
pulse  quickens,  yet  without  much  evidence 
of  empyema  or  of  any  returning  effusion. 
.\fter  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  a  patch  of 
pleurisy  on  the  other  side,  of  a  sign  of  mischief 


at  the  apex  of  a  lung,  may  betray  the  cha- 
racter of  the  relapse.  These  cases  end  as 
more  or  less  generalised  tuberculosis,  and 
in  the  pleura  or  the  old  false-membranes 
are  found  the  caseous  or  softened  residue  of 
the  first  crop.  I^Iost  difficult  of  forecast  are 
the  pleurisies  of  the  first  class,  which,  how- 
ever painful  or  profuse,  end  in  recovery 
which  seems  complete.  The  patient,  who 
has  returned  to  the  labours  and  delights  of 
life,  begins,  however,  to  be  hectic  and  to 
cough  shortly  and  drily  ;  signs  of  phthisis 
are  detected  in  the  lung ;  and  the  end  comes 
in  the  too  familiar  way.  The  tubercle  bacil- 
lus is  very  rarely  found  in  the  products  of 
pleural  paracentesis  ;  indeed,  the  absence  of 
any  micro-organisms  whatever  in  a  purulent 
exudation  may  even  suggest  tubercle.  For 
some  reason  or  other  tubercular  effusions 
are  often  malodorous.  The  reactions  of  a 
patient  to  tuberculin  might  in  a  case  of 
difficulty  aid  the  diagnosis.  The  physician 
must  regard  with  positive  anxiety  all  pleu- 
risies, however  frank  they  may  seem,  or 
however  happy  in  their  resolution,  which 
arise  in  delicate  subjects,  or  in  the  members 
of  families  tainted  with  consumption. 

(0  Fibroid  Pleurisy. — Sometimes  as  a 
primary  affection,  but  more  often  as  an  ulti- 
mate consequence  of  ordinary  or  of  latent 
pleurisy,  the  membrane  slowly  thickens,  and, 
allying  itself  with  a  like  irritation  of  the 
connective  elements  of  the  lung,  increases  at 
the  expense  of  the  proper  tissue  of  the  Itmg  ; 
then,  gradually  contracting  after  its  kind,  it 
stifles  and  destroys  a  great  part  of  that 
organ.  Fibroid  pleurisy  generally  begins  at 
the  base  of  the  lung,  and  the  pulmonary 
membrane  may  increase  until  it  may  form 
a  dense  leathery  covering  of  even  one-third 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  disease  is  very 
chronic,  <and  as  the  iiTitative  overgrowth  of 
the  connective  elements  slowly  advances  into 
the  hmg,  and  is  chiefiy  important  as  affecting 
the  lung,  little  more  need  be  said  about  it  in 
this  place.  Fortunately  the  affection  is  rare, 
and  it  has  not  therefore  received  the  attention 
it  deserves.  It  enters  into  the  class  known 
at  present  as  thecliromc  non-bacillary  fibroid 
phthisis  described  by  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Clark.  Cough  and  dyspnoea,  abidmg  dulness 
on  percussion,  lack  of  expansion,  symptoms 
of  pulmonary  irritation  and  bronchiectasis, 
all  following  a  known  attack  of  pleurisy, 
should  excite  suspicion  of  such  a  fibroid 
hyperplasia.  The  causes  of  this  abiding 
irritation  ar6  very  obscure;  the  abuse  of 
alcohol  seen)s  to  be  among  them. 

Hsemorrhagic  Exudation.  —  Pleurisy 
may  be  attended  with  other  peculiar  features  of 
not  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  division 
into  further  varieties.  For  instance,  it  may 
be  attended  with  litemorrhagic  exudation — 
that  is,  with  exudation  mixed  with  more  or 
less  blood,  the  loss  of  which  may  be  exhaust- 
ing, as  is  often  seen  in  empyemas.     These 
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cases,  thougli  sometimes  very  acute,  are 
usually  chronic  ;  and  the  hiemorrhage  de- 
pends, as  we  have  said,  on  bleeding  of  the 
new  vascular  tissues,  which,  moreover,  may 
be  due  to  some  further  abnormal  state  of 
the  patient,  such  as  scurvy,  carcinoma, 
arterio-sclerosis,  or  tubercle.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  haemorrhages  do  not  suppurate 
unless  micro-organisms  gain  access  to  them, 
and  tend  to  do  well  if  other  conditions  are 
favourable.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  may 
give  to  a  body  of  serum  a  very  sanguineous 
hiie,  but  its  specific  gravity  would  remain 
low.  A  serous  may  qxiickly  follow  a  hsemor- 
rhagic  effusion  after  paracentesis. 

Pyopneumothorax.  —  This  is  a  term 
ppplied  to  that  condition  in  which,  on  per- 
foration into  or  from  some  open  channel,  air 
finds  entrance  into  a  cavity,  which  is  or  be- 
comes empyematous.  At  the  same  time  pus 
is  evacuated.  The  lung  may  in  a  measure 
expand,  or  in  neglected  cases  may  be  irre- 
coverable ;  the  chest-wall  falls  in  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  rigidity  of  the  ribs  in  the 
individual.  Dulness  now  gives  way  to  clearer 
and  lower  notes,  except  in  such  dependent 
parts  as  may  still  be  occupied  by  effusion ; 
and  the  pitch  will  vary  according  to  the  thick- 
ness and  density  of  the  false  membranes 
within,  and  to  the  degree  of  pulmonary  ex- 
pansion. If  the  fistula  be  moderate  in  size, 
little  or  no  blowing  sound  will  be  heard ; 
pus  may  indeed  be  spit  up  from  an  empye- 
matous cavity,  without  the  access  of  air  to  the 
ca\  ity,  the  opening  being  in  such  cases  val- 
vular or  quasi-valvular.  Three  additional 
auscultatory  signs  may  also  be  obtained, 
which  are  alike  in  nature,  but  are  distinguish- 
able as  succussion,  metallic  tinlcling,  and 
bell  sotmd.  See  Lung,  Perforation  of;  and 
section  3.  Pleura,  Air  in. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  to  be  detected 
by  the  usual  methods.  Throughout  the 
stages  of  pleurisy  inspection  wiU  tell  us 
that  the  movements  of  the  affected  side  are 
lessened  either  by  the  warning  of  pain  in- 
directly, or  directly  by  effusion  which  stops 
the  I'lay  of  the  lung.  This  diminution  of 
movement  is  often  to  be  noted  also  in  the 
abdomen  on  the  same  side,  especially  in 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy.  If  the  effusion 
greatly  increase,  the  chest  may  or  may  not 
be  seen  to  bulge  beyond  its  true  lines ;  the 
intercostal  sjiaces  are  usually,  but  not  always, 
flattened  up  to  the  level  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
form  of  the  affected  moiety  of  the  chest  be- 
comes more  cylindrical,  as  is  best  shown  by 
the  cyrtometer.  The  diaphragm  may  be  so 
thrust  down  and  forward  as  to  cause  a  fulness 
in  the  epigastrium ;  in  large  effusions  there 
may  be  bulging  even  of  the  supraclavicular 
space  ;  and  the  outline  of  the  affected  side 
measured  in  the  transverse  submammary 
line  will  usually  measure  more  than  on  the 
healthy  side.  Half  an  inch  is  an  important 
difference,  seeing  that  in  a  young  adult  the 


other  and  healthy  side  in  overwork  expands 
about  half  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  nor- 
mal, and  will  fall  again  as  the  compressed 
lung  expands  after  paracentesis.  In  recent 
effusions  the  skin  is  often  obviously  stretched. 
ffidema  of  the  skin  on  the  affected  side  is 
occasionally  present,  and,  though  not  de- 
cisive of  pus,  is  less  common  in  seroua 
effusions.  It  is  confined  to  the  affected  side, 
but  sometimes  extends  far  beyond  the  chest-. 
wall.  The  state  of  the  veins  of  the  neck 
must  also  be  noted,  and  of  those  upon  the 
chest.  Much  enlargement  of  these  would 
suggest  intrathoracic  tumour  rather  than 
fluid,  as  in  like  manner  would  inequality  of 
the  pupils,  or  other  evidence  of  solid  pressure 
within.  Chibbing  of  the  fingers  may  often 
be  seen  in  old  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  not 
necessarily  phthisical,  and  the  feature  recedes 
if  the  patient  advances  towards  recovery. 
The  presence  or  absence  of  a  heart-beat,  and 
its  position  if  present,  must  be  noted.  If 
fluid  be  in  the  left  chest,  a  diffused  pulsation 
in  a  tumid  epigastrium  often  replaces  the 
jiroper  apex-beat,  or  the  heart-beat  maj'  be 
felt  or  heard  towards  the  right  breast ;  if  in 
the  right  chest,  this  beat  may  be  detected 
towards  or  upon  the  left  axillary  line.  In 
some  cases  of  limited  but  complete  dulness 
in  the  anterior  and  inferior  region  of  the  left 
chest,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  between 
fluid  and  pleuro-diaphragmatic  adhesions. 
In  the  latter  case  tapping  might  be  attended 
with  some  risk  of  perforating  the  diaphragm. 
M.  Jaccoud  says  the  distinction  may  be 
made  in  some  cases  of  adhesion  by  observing 
traction  upon  the  lower  ribs  and  spaces  in 
forced  breathing,  so  that  the  spaces  are 
drawn  in  on  inspiration,  and  the  ribs  drawn 
towards  the  median  line.  But  jnincture  in 
so  dangerous  a  situation  would  rarely  be 
desired.  In  some  rare  cases  of  empyema 
the  whole  of  the  afi'ected  side  so  pulsates  as 
to  simulate  a  large  aneurysm,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  not  yet  received  a  satisfactory 
explanation  [see  Diagnosis).  Finally,  in 
large  effusions  there  is  often  some  prominence 
in  the  hypochondrium  of  the  same  side ;  the 
nipple  drifts  farther  fi'om  the  sternum,  and 
the  shoulder-blade  is  thrust  somewhat  out 
and  away  from  the  spine.  All  these  dis- 
placements and  changes  of  shape  are  of  course 
more  readily  brought  about  in  young  subjects, 
and  in  women  more  readily  than  in  men.  In 
children,  also,  on  account  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  parts,  we  find  proportionately  less  vis- 
ceral displacement.  The  female  diaphragm 
is  more  readily  depressed  than  the  male, 
and  the  right  side  of  it  more  readily  thsrU 
the  left.  In  neglected  cases  absorptive  and 
atrophic  changes  tend  to  bring  about  a 
retraction  of  the  affected  side ;  the  thoracic 
and  intercostal  muscles  waste ;  and  the  ribs 
fall  together  with  corresponding  flexure  of 
the  spine,  and  great  elevation  of  the  heart 
or  liver.     Such  a  deformity  may,  indeed,  be 
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permanent  if  tlie  lunj:;  be  obliterated ;  happily 
this  is  not  generally  the  case. 

Palpation  will  help  us  to  rind  the  heart's 
beat;  and  to  ascertain  whether  the  liver  or 
the  spleen  be  displaced,  and  so  forth.  By  the 
hand  we  may  sometimes  detect  the  creakinjj 
of  friction  ;  and  we  may  verify  the  imperfect 
expansion  of  the  side  or  abdomen,  the  level- 
ling of  the  intercostal  spaces  up  to  the  riba, 
•and  possibly  Hiictuation  in  the  former.  The 
most  distinctive  si<:;n  to  the  hand,  how- 
ever, is  the  loss  of  the  vocal  tin-ill,  which 
is  arrested  by  duid  effusion.  This  is  normaUy 
more  distinct  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of 
the  chest.  Here  effusions  usually  first  accu- 
mulate, and  loss  of  this  tbrUl  is  almost  patho- 
fnioiuonic  of  them  ;  for  it  occurs  besides  only 
witli  those  intrathoracic  ^Towths  which  by 
their  size  or  position  close  the  bronchial 
tubes,  or  in  certain  rare  cases  of  very  severe 
pneumonia  with  blocking  of  the  tubes.  Un- 
fortunately, sometimes,  when  most  wanted, 
the  voice  iaUs  to  awaken  a  thrill  in  normal 
parts.  Sometimes  the  limits  of  the  thrill 
may  give  a  gauge  of  the  height  of  the  effusion. 
Above  the  limits  of  the  effusion  or  near  the 
spine  the  thrdl  is  often  more  distinct  than  it 
is  over  the  corresponding  part  of  the  sound 
side,  and  it  is  said  to  be  present  at  times, 
or  even  increased  when,  after  re-absorption 
or  withdrawal,  but  a  very  thin  layer  of  fluid 
lies  between  the  lung  and  the  chest-wall.' 
In  such  a  case  dulness  would  of  course  be 
still  present.  It  nmst  be  remembered,  if 
collapsed  lung  lie  between  the  hand  and 
fluid,  that  the  vocal  fremitus  is  none  the 
less  diminished. 

Pcrcitsnion  of  course  reveals  to  us  a  higher 
or  duller  note  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
fluid.  Ibit  it  cannot  always  tell  us  the 
amount  of  fluid  present,  as  the  level  of  this 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  lung  and  of 
intrathoracic  tension  and  displacement. 
-Moreover,  during  absorjition,  dulness  depend- 
ing upon  thick  false-membranes  cannot  be 
easdy  distinguished  from  that  due  to  fluid. 
Such  membranes  may  diminish  vocal  fremi- 
tus also.  When  fluid  is  present  in  quantity 
the  note  struck  is  dull,  as  if  struck  upon  the 
thigh,  and  the  stricken  finger  receives  a  pecu- 
liar sense  of  dead  opposition,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  resilience  or  vibration  in  the  chest- 
walL  Extreme  degrees  of  consolidation, 
however,  may  rival  fluid  in  these  characters. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  effusion  the  level  of  the 
dulness  may  perhaps  vary  with  the  position 
of  the  patient,  if  its  quantity  be  moderate, 
and  it  be  unconfined  by  adhesions.  Gravita- 
tion, however,  helps  us  less  in  pleuritic  effu- 
sions than  in  pleural  and  other  dropsies,  as 

'  This  has  been  noted  by  Dr.  Griffith  of  Leeds 
(Med.  Chron.  IHJS'ji,  wlio  '  also  siys,  'The  first 
sign  to  becoLne  normal  is,  as  a  rule,  the  voral  fre- 
mitus ; '  and  'urther  '  that  this  often  becomes  greater 
than  normal '  Speaking  gener&Uy,  the  writer  be- 
heves  that  Dr.  Griffith  is  right. 


in  the  former  case  the  fluid  is  more  liable  to 
be  sacculated,  and  may  often  be  suspended 
by  adhesion  above  the  base  line  of  the  cavity. 
If  the  fluid  be  not  sacculated  it  must  sway 
no  doubt  more  or  less,  but  practicall}-  we  can 
rarely  follow  its  changes  of  position.  If  the 
pleura  seem  full  of  fluid,  but  the  lung  be  not 
much  compressed,  direct  percussion  by  the 
finger-tips  wjll  give  a  very  dull  note  and  a 
sense  of  resistance,  while  stronger  mediate 
percussion  will  bring  out  a  note  of  somewhat 
lower  pitch.  Usually  the  level  of  the  fluid 
is  a  little  lower  in  front  than  laterallj'  and 
behind,  as  the  lung,  if  free  from  much  ad- 
hesion, shrinks,  by  its  own  elasticity  in  the 
first  instance,  upwards,  inwards,  and'  back- 
wards, so  that  it  may  be  detected  by  a 
clearer  percussion-soimd  on  the  correspond- 
ing side  -of  the  four  or  five  upper  dorsal  verte- 
brae.' In  acute  pleurisy  the  fluid  rarelj-  rises 
above  the  third  rib  in  front ;  but  in  quiet 
efliisive  pleurisy  the  whole  moiety  of  the 
chest  may  become  very  duU  upwards  and 
across  to  the  opposite  parasternal  line,  and 
there  may  be  dulness  and  actual  bulging  in 
the  supraclavicular  space.  When  the  chest 
contains  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  but  is  not  full, 
percussion  over  icertain  areas  may  actually 
give  a  low  or  tympanitic  percussion-note. 
These  tympanitic  areas  may  be  of  three 
kinds — (1)  where  a  thin  layer  of  fluid  lies 
over  expanded  lung  ;  (2)  where  distended  air- 
cells  compensate  cells  closed  in  anotlier  part ;  ^ 
(3)  where,  the  chest  being  full  of  fluid  and 
the  lung  collapsed,  percussion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi 
causes  vibration  therein.  Tj'mpany,  when 
present,  is  nearly  always  immediately  under 
the  clavicle.  If  the  tympany  be  due  to  the 
third  cause,  it  may  have  something  of  the 
cracked-pot  quality.  In  some  cases  the  tym- 
pany is  decreased  on  inspiration  and  mcreased 
on  expiration.  The  detection  of  tympany 
under  the  clavicle  may  mislead  the  unwary 
into  a  belief  that  the  healthy  side  is  mor- 
bidly didl ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  in- 
valuable help  to  the  physician  who  takes  it 
as  a  hint  to  look  for  mischief  below  :  in  rare 
cases  this  may  be  extensive  consolidation 
without  fluid.  Dulness  due  to  a  displaced 
liver  may  be  distinguished  by  the  removal  of 
its  boundaries  on  inspiration,  and  by  its  an- 
terior rather  than  posterior  disposition.  In 
mere  hydrothorax  the  lung  generallv  rises 
more  readUy,  and  the  diaphragm  and  other 
parts  can  usually  be  made  to  move  in  respira- 
tion. 

Auscultation,  before  any  dulness  appears, 
usually  reveals  the  respiration  at  the  part  to 
be  defective  in  quantity,  rhythm,  or  quality  ; 
and  there  a  friction-sound  may  be  audible. 
Defective  inspfration  at  the  outset  is  due  to 

'  Broadbent,  Lancet,  May  1884. 

-  Dr.  Bristowe  attributes  skodaic  resonance  to  a 
diminution  in  tlie  area  of  the  chest-wall  which 
vibrates. 
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arrest  of  that  act ;  afterwards  it  is  due  to  the 
false-membranes  and  effusion  which  favour 
collapse  of  the  lung,  hinder  conduction  of 
sound,  and  ultimately  silence  it.  A  friction- 
sound,  if  ever  generated,  may  be  fugitive  and 
escape  the  observer,  or  the  embarrassed  chest- 
movements  may  fail  to  give  it  distinctness. 
When  present  it  appears  at  the  outset,  and 
disappears  as  effusion  separates  the  surfaces  ; 
it  may  reappear  as  the  fluid  is  absorbed. 
The  friction  of  outset  inay  last  but  a  few 
hours,  and  except  in  dry  pleurisy  is  rarely 
abiding ;  returning  friction,  however,  may 
continue  for  a  longer  time,  even  for  weeks. 
In  those  cases  m  wliich  tlie  surfaces  do  not 
separate,  and  friction  continues  for  many 
days  without  a  break,  we  have  to  deal  most 
frequently  with  the  drier  pleurisies,  or  those 
of  some  cachexias  or  of  septicaemia.  It  is  not 
xincommon  to  find  a  friction-sound  abiding  so 
long  as  the  patient  can  be  kept  under  observa- 
tion ;  these  quasi-permanent  rubs  seem  often 
to  be  without  much  practical  importance. 
Diminished  breathing  and  friction,  ifeft'usipn 
gather,  are  followed  by  intermediate  pheno- 
mena due  to  thin  layers  of  fluid.  These  are 
bronchial  breathing,  bronchophony,  and  sego- 
phony.  iEgophony  is  nearly  always  heard 
near  the  root  of  the  lung  under  the  scapula ; 
it  has  the  character  of  a  bleat,  and  when  once 
heard  is  not  easily  forgotten.  Its  presence  is 
pathognomonic  of  fluid  ;  '  but  it  is  so  often 
absent  that  it  is  of  little  practical  value.  As 
fluid  increases,  these  plienomena  give  place 
to  silence  ;  and  as  fluid  gathers  flrst  at  the 
bottom  we  often  find  silence  at  the  base  ; 
bronchial  resonance  amounting,  it  may  be,  to 
a'gophony  at  mid-hing  ;  and  either  defective 
or  compensatory  breathing  at  the  apex.  We 
may  also  meet  with  curious  inverse  changes 
in  the  physical  signs,  notwithstanding  an  in- 
crease of  fluid,  if  at  first  this  be  spread  over 
a  partially  expanded  lung,  and  afterwards 
accunnilate  below  it  as  the  lung  collapses,  or 
as  intrathoracic  pressure  tells  on  the  other 
side.  Thus  dulness  may  actually  recede  with 
an  increase  of  fluid,  or  on  the  otlier  hand  may 
rise  upwards  as  with  a  diminution  of  fluid 
the  re-inflated  lung  descends.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  it  is  very  difficult  to  gauge  the 
ebb  of  intrathoracic  effusions,  or  accurately 
to  ascertain  their  behaviour  after  tapping. 
In  children,  bronchial  breathing  and  broncho- 
phony often,  but  not  always,  persist  through- 
ouL.  Dr.  Bowditch  used  to  say  that  he  was 
occasionally  greatly  .embarrassed  in  deciding 
about  re-accumulations.  'At  times  after  the 
effusion  has  been  withdrawn  the  chest  remains 
as  flat  as  ever,  and  often  it  never  clears  up  in 

1  Several  modificatious  of  pectoriloquy  have  been 
relied  ufjon  by  Baccelli  and  other  writera  as  means 
of  distinguishing  between  pus  and  serum  in  the 
pleura.  Dr.  Bowditch  informed  the  writer  many 
years  ago  that  the  signs  in  question  do  not  bear  out 
the  value  which  has  been  claimed  for  them ;  the 
phenomena  probably  vary,  not  with  the  density  of 
the  efiusiou,  but  with  states  of  the  lung. 


the  lower  part  of  the  affected  side  ;  but  if  it 
remams  in  this  state  without  producing  un- 
toward symptoms,  I  have  not  tapped  again, 
though  a  tentative  aspiration  could  do  no 
harm.'  In  cases  where  the  lung  is  unbound, 
gauging  is  of  course  the  more  easy.  When 
the  chest  is  quite  full  of  fluid,  there  may  be 
no  response  to  ear  or  hand  ;  but  even  in  such 
cases  a  faint  but  distinct  respiratory  souffle 
is  occasionally  audible  almost  down  to  the 
base.  Moreover,  breathing  more  or  less  tubu- 
lar, and  some  resonance  on  percussion,  are 
generally  to  be  heard  over  the  root  of  the 
lung  in  the  vertebra-scapular  space.  As  air 
re-enters  the  lung,  respiration  is  at  first 
defective,  and  accompanied  by  rales  which 
are  probably  due  to  degrees  of  tedema  ;  some- 
times this  oedema  is  severe  and  persistent,  and 
abundant  relies  with  watery  expectoration 
last  for  many  days.  This  is  not  imcommon 
after  paracentesis.  Respiration  then  improves 
gradually,  and  reinforces  itself  as  the  lung  ex- 
pands and  clears.  The  pneumonia  of  children 
being  often  lobular,  the  discovery  in  them  of 
bronchial  breathing  and  bronchophony  is  sug- 
gestive of  fluid,  though  lobar  consolidation  is 
of  course  not  uncommon  in  them.  In  the 
other  lung  there  is  usually  a  slight  general 
lowering  of  the  percussion-note  and  compen- 
satory breathing;  if  the  effusion  be  large 
enough  to  compress  the  opposite  lung,  the 
percussion-note  may  be  very  markedly  low- 
ered. The  gradual  formation  of  a  pulmonary 
fistula  may  in  some  cases  be  revealed  some 
days  or  hours  before  evacuation,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  liquid  rales  in  the  upjier  third  of  the 
afi'ected  side. 

For  bruit  d'airain  (bell-sound)  and  other 
curiosities,  sec  Physical  Examination. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  in 
pleurisy  belong  chiefly  to  the  earliest  and  to 
the  latest  stages  of  the  malady.  In  the 
earliest  stage  the  pleurisy  may  be  latent,  and 
so  bej'ond  the  possibility  of  diagnosis ;  or  a 
pain  may  be  felt,  and,  setting  aside  other 
causes,  this  pain  may  be  due  to  pleurisj'  or  to 
pleurodynia.  The  pain  is  often  referred  to  the 
loin  or  abdomen,  thus  leading  to  suspicion  of 
mischief  elsewhere.  In  the  previous  history 
a  catching  of  cold,  and  the  arthritic  diathesis, 
would  tell  equally  in  favour  of  either  view ; 
while  prolonged  anaemia  and  leucorrhcea 
would  lead  us  to  think  of  the  latter.  Unfor- 
tmiately  a  comparison  of  local  temperature 
in  the  two  sides  seems  xmtrustworthy,  but 
the  presence  of  fever  would  make  us  strongly 
suspicious  of  pleurisy.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  diagnosis  in  this  early  stage  is 
unimportant.  Few  errors  are  more  common 
than  the  attribution  of  pleuritic  pains  to 
pleurodynia  ;  the  pain  disappears  as  an  effu- 
sion slowly  accumulates,  and  mischief  and 
peril,  perhaps  hardly  remediable,  may  be  the 
consequences.  The  carefiil  observer  will  listen 
anxiou.sly  to  the  chest  day  by  day,  or  more 
than  daily,  until  a  friction-sound  be  audible; 
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ami  tliis  once  hcaril,  further  mistake  is  im- 
possible. Fever  of  course  may  be  present 
with  pleurodynia,  and  an  innnediato  dia- 
■jnosis  wouKl  then  bo  impossible,  unless 
somethin;^  characteristic  in  the  stitch  and 
start  on  deep  inspiration  betray  the  real 
state  of  thinfjs.  Nenrali,'ic  and  intlamnni- 
tory  diseases  of  the  widls  of  the  chest  are 
not  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  pennanent 
misunderstanding.  It  is  said  that  a  i)cricar- 
dial  may  be  mistaken  for  a  pleuritic  fi'ic- 
tiou-souud,  but  the  distinction  can  rarely  be 
dirticult,  except  wliere  a  localised  pleurisy 
atlecting  a  patdi  overlying  the  pericardium 
may  gain  a  cardiac  rhythm.  A  dilliculty  is 
more  likely  to  arise  in  (listinguishing  between 
a  pericardial  and  a  localised  pleuritic  ell'usion. 
Still  this  can  hardly  be  insuperable.  In 
riicumatic  fever,  scarlatina,  and  some  other 
diseases  pericardial  may  accompany  or  ensue 
upon  pleuritic  etlusion.  and  when  the  latter 
is  on  the  left  side,  and  is  abundant,  the  limit 
between  the  two  may  bo  beyond  definition. 
The  practical  lesson  is  to  remember  the  like- 
lihood of  jH'ricardial  etl'iision,  and  not  to 
overlook  it  if  it  come. 

In  the  later  stages  of  pleurisy,  when  effu- 
sion is  abundant,  its  diagnosis  may  occa- 
sionally be  very  ditllcult.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  comiilete  and  extensive  dnl- 
ness,  with  loss  of  all  elasticity  in  the  chest- 
wall,  of  respiratory  sound,  and  of  vocal  thrill, 
make  diagnosis  easy ;  and  if  there  be  reson- 
ance below  the  clavicle,  its  high-pitched 
character  is  very  characteristic  of  lluid  below. 
But  there  may  be  no  such  resonance,  and 
the  voice  ma^-  fail,  or  fail  to  set  up  tlioracic 
thrill.  Moreover,  vocal  thrill  and  respiratory 
nninuurs  may  vanish  likewise  in  intrathoracic 
tumours.  Thus  the  diagnosis  between  exu- 
dations, pulmonary  consolidations,  intra- 
thoracic growths,  and  combinations  of  fluid 
with  either,  is  sometimes  ditlicult.  In  acute 
pneumonia  the  course  of  the  fever,  the  expec- 
toration, and  other  .symptoms,  may  help  us 
to  a  decision.  In  pleurisy  with  moderate 
effusion  the  limits  of  posterior  dulness  may 
be  changed  by  a  few  forcible  inspirations, 
such  changes  being  l)r^)babl}•  due  to  a  re- 
expansion  of  collapsed  lung.  Moreover,  a 
moderate  efl'usion  thus  limiting  the  recoil 
of  one  lung  may,  in  the  absence  of  adhesions, 
permit  the  heart  to  he  dragged  over  by  the 
opposite  lung.  Consolidated  lung  cannot,  of 
course,  be  thus  modified.  In  both  there  may 
Le  tubular  characters  of  respiration,  which 
are  more  easily  distinguished  in  print  than 
at  times  they  may  be  in  the  patient.  If 
a-goplionic  we  decide  upon  fluid,  but  if  bron- 
choplionic  we  have  to  distinguish  as  well  as 
we  can  between  the  'sniffling  and  metallic' 
bronchophony  of  consolidation,  and  the 
duller  and  more  ditTused  bronchial  sound 
of  pleuritic  effusion.  If  percliance  the  dul- 
ness and  breath-sounds  should  vary  with  the 
position  of  the  patient,  fluid  is  clearly  manifest. 


Limited  efl'usions,  such  as  an  encj'sted  em- 
pyema, not  large  enough  to  bulge  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  if  they  do  not  displace  the 
heart,  as  most  of  them  do,  are  at  times  phy- 
sically indistinguishable  fi'om  a  like  extent 
of  chronic  consolidation,  or  of  abscess  in  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  lung.  Such  efTusions,  though 
usually  basic,  are  by  no  means  always  so. 
Retained  by  adliesions,  they  may  occupy  the 
upper  and  anterior  region,  any  part  of  the 
middle  region,  or  strips,  or  iiTOgular  districts 
in  any  direction ;  or,  again,  they  may  be  in- 
terlobar— a  hard  puzzle.  It  may  be  said,  in 
general  terms,  that  a  permanent  very  dull 
area  remaining  after  an  acute  pleurisy  or 
pleuro-pneumonia  most  probably  corresponds 
to  an  encysted  empyema,  but  not  always. 
In  such  cases  fever  may  be  entirely  absent, 
and,  unless  clubbed  fingers  tell  the  tale, 
there  may  be  little  to  suggest  the  nature 
of  the  disease.  Obsolescence  may  result ; 
still  such  a  collection  of  pus  is  very  likely 
to  work  mischief  sooner  or  later  —  years 
later,  it  may  be :  the  patient  rarely  escapes 
with  impunity  at  last.  The  difficulties  of 
distinguishing  the  more  bulliy  efTusions  from 
pulmonary  consohdalions  are  not  often  great. 
In  the  former  the  intercostal  spaces  may  be 
bulged,  and  the  moiety  of  the  chest  enlarged  ; 
but  these  signs  may  also  occm"  in  some  rare 
cases  of  caseous  pneumonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  but  very  rarely  happens  that  con-, 
solidation  reduces  the  lung  to  silence,  though 
this  also  may  be  the  case ;  in  such  a  case  the 
bulk  of  the  half-chest  would  in  all  probability 
be  lessened,  but  so,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
it  be  in  a  chronic  pleurisy.  The  fact  is, 
many  chronic  cases  can  only  be  diagnosed 
by  the  needle ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that, 
even  with  the  needle,  more  than  one  punc- 
ture or  two  should  be  made  before  deciding 
against  fluid.  Practically  speaking,  however, 
as  Dr.  Wilks  has  said,  '  chronic  basal  pneu- 
monias,' unless  of  subphrenic  origin,  are 
so  called  in  error,  being  pleuritic  effusions 
almost  always.  Between  intrathoracic  tu- 
mours and  large  pleuritic  effusions  a  difliculty 
is  found  only  in  those  cases  in  which  tlie 
tumour  occupies  a  moiety  of  the  chest ;  this, 
however,  is  not  very  uncommon,  especially 
in  cases  of  aneurysm.  If  fluid  effusion 
accompany  tumour,  there  may  be  subtym- 
panitic  resonance  under  the  clavicle.  In 
favour  of  fluid  alone  are  the  absence  of 
enlarged  veins ;  the  equality  of  hydrostatic 
displacement  of  organs,  and  the  absence  of 
signs  of  locahsed  pressure — of  retarded  arte- 
rial wave,  of  inequality  of  pupils,  of  peculiar 
sputa,  and  of  enlarged  superficial  glands.' 
A  curious  pulsation,  of  uncertain  explana- 

i  Dysphagia  may,  of  course,  occur  in  these  and  in 
many  other  conditions;  often,  for  instance,  in  peri- 
cardial effusion,  occasionally  in  pneumonia,  and  so 
forth.  '  Cancer-cells '  are  found  occasionally  in 
plturitic  effusions,  but  their  absence  has  no  negative 
value. 
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tion,  is  sometimes  seen  in  left-sided  empyema, 
or  any  effusion,  if  tense  enough,  and  very 
rarely  also  in  pneumonia  (Graves)  alone.  In 
the  case  of  effusion,  indeed,  the  lung  must 
be  indurated  ai;d  must  be  tied  down  to  the 
structures  about  the  heart.  This  pulsation 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  aneurysmal 
throb.  If  fluctuation  be  certain]}'  felt  in  the 
intercostal  spaces,  the  disease,  in  part  at,  any 
rate,  is  a  fluid  effusion.  Sometimes  a  gastric, 
hepatic,  bihary,  renal,  or  other  subphrenic 
abscess,  making  its  way  by  a  sinus,  occupies 
also  some  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  or  ex- 
cavates an  adlierent  lung.  Such  an  abscess 
usually  extends  rapidly,  but  it  may  encyst 
itself,  and  remain  latent  or  qiiiescent  for 
months  or  years ;  or  it  may  excite  an  effusive 
pleurisy  in  the  remainder  of  the  cavity,  so 
that  two  effusions  co-exist  in  one  pleura. 
Thus,  serum  may  be  withdrawn  from  one 
part  of  a  pleural  cavity,  and  a  collection  of 
pus  may  remain  encysted  in  another,  a  col- 
lection very  difficult  of  discovery  even  when 
suspected.  From  it  of  course  pulmonary 
flstulae  may  take  their  origin,  and  pus  from 
the  same  central  source — whatever  the  ori- 
gin, for  instance,  hepatic  or  perihepatic 
abscess,  renal  stone,  appendicitis,  caries  of 
bone,  and  so  forth — may  in  part  issue  from 
the  urethra  or  rectum,  and  in  part  issue 
from  the  mouth.  When  such  pyogenic  cysts 
.contain  air,  but  not  by  way  of  the  lung,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  they  have  originated 
in  some  perforative  disease  of  stomach  or 
bowel ;  such  cases  often  simulate  pyopneu- 
mothorax. In  tliese  cases,  however,  there 
will  be  little  evidence  of  retracted  heart  or 
increased  intrathoracic  tension,  and  the 
affected  area  will  rarely  approach  the  apex. 
Dulness  froin  disease  below  the  diaphragm, 
but  encroaching  on  the  thoracic  space,  can 
often  be  displaced  downwards  by  a  deep 
inspiration.  It  is  stated  that  in  puncture, 
combmed  with  the  use  of  a  manometer, 
when  the  cannula  is  in  a  cavity  beneath 
the  diaphragm,  inspiration  is  attended  with 
an  increase  and  expiration  with  a  decrease 
of  pressure,  being  the  reverse  of  that  which 
occurs  when  the  cannula  lies  in  the  pleura. 
In  i)eripleuritic  abscess  tension  is  of  course 
low,  there  is  no  pressure  on  neighbouring 
organs,  percussion  dulness  is  less  profound, 
free  expansion  of  the  lung  can  probably  be 
detected,  and  the  axillary  glands  may  be  en- 
larged. It  is  said  (Bartels)  that  pus  from 
cellular  abscesses  is  of  higher  specific  gravity 
(1040)  than  from  large  cavities  (1028-1030). 
The  formation  of  pus  at  the  bases  of  both 
pleiiral  cavities  is  very  suggestive  of  a  sub- 
diaphragmatic origin,  and,  what  would  be 
worse,  of  the  presence  of  pus  peihajjs  in  the 
mediastinum  also.  Pleural  effusions  arising 
by  direct  absorption  from  puerperal  and  like 
forms  of  peritonitis  are  usually  themselves 
also  septic.  In  respect  of  diagnosis  between 
serous,  sero-pui-ulent,  and  purulent  effusions, 


it  is  better  to  say  flatly  that  without  the  needle 
no  definite  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Even  in 
the  case  of  limited  recent  basal  effusions  it 
is  better  that  the  physician  should  understand 
that  he  has  no  positive  grounds  for  assuming 
that  there  is  not  empyema.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  signs,  such  as  oedema  of  the  skin, 
said  to  be  indicative  of  pus  are  by  no  means 
trustworthy.  The  chest-wall,  again,  may  be 
retracted  over  pus  as  over  serum. 

A  hflomorrhage  into  the  pleura  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  serous  or  purulent  effusion 
only  by  a  careful  survey  of  all  the  history  and 
symptoms ;  the  direct  physical  signs  help 
us  but  little.  Large  pulmonary  cavities  may 
be  taken  for  encysted  empyema  with  fistulous 
opening  into  a  bronchus ;  and  here  again, 
as  a  pulmonary  fistula  rarely  gives  rise  to 
tubular  breathmg,  unless  the  opemng  be 
very  large,  or  communicate  with  a  secon- 
dary cavity,  diagnosis  by  the  direct  signs 
alone  might  be  impossible.  The  history  of 
the  case  and  the  state  of  the  other  lung 
would  be  important  factors  in  decision.  In 
another  class  of  cases  the  distinction  between 
chronic  phthisis  and  pleurisy  may  be  diffi- 
cult— in  those,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  some 
old  dulness  and  retraction  of  a  part  of  the 
side,  with  weak  respiration  and  indefinite 
rales,  and  more  or  less  fever.  The  absence 
of  bacilli  and  lung-tissue  in  the  expectora- 
tion, and  the  health  of  the  other  side,  help 
to  exclude  phthisis.  Fibroid  j)hthisis,  how- 
ever, is  not  even  thus  excluded,  and  is 
usually  pleuritic  in  origin.  Hepatic  hydatids 
may  rise  up  to  the  third  rib,  and  in  children, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  ^vith  extension 
upwards  and  backwards,  has  occasionally 
simulated  effusion  at  the  base  of  the  left  lung. 
Finally,  the  intense  distress  and  orthopncea 
of  very  painful  pleurisies — of  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy  more  especially — may  simulate  car- 
diac thrombosis.  The  state  of  the  pulse 
alone  usually  suffices  to  lessen  the  fears  of 
the  physician. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  simple  pleu- 
risy, apart  from  tubercle  or  malignant  disease, 
is  generally  favourable,  unless  the  degree  or 
kind  of  etfusion  in  the  chest  endanger  life. 
In  children  the  prognosis  is  especially  good, 
although  in  them  the  effusion  is  usuaUy  pus. 
If  not  always  favourable,  it  is  because  simple 
inflammatory  plem-isies  seem  sometimes  to 
originate  a  process  of  chronic  fibrosis,  which 
thence  invades  the  lung.  Happily  such  in- 
stances are  rare,  and  in  an  individual  case 
the  chance  of  such  an  event  almost  vanishes. 
In  ordinary  inflammatory  pleurisies,  then, 
prognosis  is  favourable  ;  in  cases  of  effusion, 
where  the  effusion  is  moderate,  it  is  favour- 
able ;  where  the  effusion  is  large,  it  is  the 
less  favourable  the  greater  the  quantity  and 
the  slower  the  absorption.  Signs  of  hyper- 
emia and  oedema  in  the  working  lung  must 
be  anxiously  watched,  especially  if  an  empty 
radial   artery,  scanty  urine,  and   other   evi- 
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deuces  of  venotis  stasis  bo  added.  When  tlie 
chest  is  full,  prognosis  is  unfavourable  apart 
from  operation.  In  severe  and  rapid  cases 
the  other  lung  becomes  cedeiuatous  and  con- 
gested, bloody  and  frothy  sputa  may  appear, 
cai'bonic-acid  poisoning  become  evident  in 
the  blue  lips  and  lethargic  brain,  the  pulse 
slip  away,  the  heart  fail,  and  the  extremities 
gi-ow  chill ;  or,  again,  dislocation  of  the  heart 
and  arrest  of  the  puhnonary  circulation  may 
cause  fatal  syncope  by  asystole  or  thrombosis. 
It  is  said  that  death  may  suddenly  occur  by 
failure  of  tiie  respiratory  centre  e\en  in  cases 
of  small  etl'usion ;  but  juobably  thrombosis 
of  some  kind  is  the  ordinarj'  cause  of  such 
deaths.  Operation,  however,  raises  the  hope 
of  recovery  greatly — so  much  so  as  to  put 
the  chances  largely  in  favour  of  rapid  reco- 
very in  good  subjects.  The  earlier  the  relief, 
the  less  the  damage  to  the  parts  and  the 
better  the  hope  of  rai)id  amendment.  In  bad 
subjects  prognosis  will  be  the  less  favourable 
the  more  potent  the  adverse  conditions  ;  and 
in  jileurisies  secondary  to  other  diseases  the 
prognosis  will  depend  but  partially  upon  this 
one  element  in  the  case.  In  old  people  oper- 
ation is  stiU  useful,  but  especial  care  must 
be  taken  to  draw  off  the  Huid  very  slowly, 
and  to  watch  the  circulation.  The  conditions 
in  them  unfavourable  to  opci'ation  aro  still 
more  unfavourable  to  absorption.  In  em- 
pyema the  prognosis  is  graver ;  unless  opera- 
tion be  performed  death  is  very  probable, 
either  b\-  syncope  before  the  matter  escajies, 
or  by  exhaustion,  chronic  septiciemia,  or 
secondary  abscesses,  during  a  long  period  of 
incomplete  drainage  of  the  chest.  If  opera- 
tion be  submitted  to,  the  prognosis  is  favour- 
able, save  in  the  worst  cases ;  on  the  whole, 
the  earlier  the  operation  is  performed,  after 
it  is  fairly  indicated,  the  better  the  prognosis. 
Among  the  deferred  dangers  are  amyloid 
disease — not  a  common  event,  but  possible 
in  cases  of  necrosed  rib  or  other  bone,  or  of 
long  and  exhausting  drain  :  and  phthisis  or 
more  general  tuberculosis,  haj)pily  rare,  pre- 
vented, it  may  be,  by  the  density  of  the  false- 
membranes.  The  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  docs  not  by  any  means  preclude 
complete  recovery,  nor  forbid  prompt  opera- 
tion. The  precise  bearing  of  age  and  sex 
upon  prognosis  cannot  as  yet  be  decided. 
Experience  indicates  that  it  is  more  hopeful 
in  cases  mider  ten  j'ears  of  age  and  above 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Bowditch  says  that  full 
pregnancy  is  no  bar  to  thoracentesis.  The 
influence  of  diathesis  on  the  progress  of  local 
diseases  must  bo  estimated  in  all  cases  on 
general  principles. 

As  regards  duration,  an  ordinarj'  case  of 
inflammatory  pleurisy  will  last  from  ten 
days  to  a  month,  according  to  the  degree  of 
effusion  and  the  rate  of  re- absorption. 
Chronic  cases  with  large  effusions  may  last 
any  length  of  time,  rarely  less  than  three 
months.    If  tapped,  the  fluid  may  not  return, 


or  may  not  return  after  a  second  tapping ;  in 
such  a  case  recovery  will  be  niorc  rapid.  Em- 
pyenuis,  opened  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  have  often  been  months  and  even 
years  before  final  closure;  antiseptic  opera- 
tions and  dressings  have,  however,  much  short- 
ened the  average  duration.  If  left  to  itself, 
an  empyema  usually  opens  through  the  lung 
or  exteruallj'.  In  the  latter  case  the  issue  is 
most  connuonly  about  tho  fifth  interspace 
anteriorly,  but  may  appear  elsewhere. 
Drainage  in  such  cases  is  very  incomplete, 
and  although  some  relief  is  attained,  the 
patient  nevertheless  drags  on  with  a  per- 
manent fistulous  discharge,  it  may  be  for 
years  ;  recovery  without  operation  is  scarcely 
to  be  hoped  for.  Of  double  empyema  many 
cases  have  recovered,  especially  in  children. 

It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  simple 
pleurisies  may  be  the  forerunners  of  phthisis. 
The  occurrence  or  rejietition  of  a  pleurisy  in 
a  young  person  of  delicate  habit  or  origin  is 
always  an  alarming  thing,  and  the  more  so 
if  not  due  to  obvious  causes.  The  experienced 
physician  will  call  to  mind  many  cases  in 
which  a  pleurisy,  to  all  appearance  wholly 
recovered  from  at  the  time,  was  followed 
before  many  months  had  passed  by  definite 
signs  of  phthisis.  A  decided  attack  of  pleu- 
risy, occurring  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
phthisis,  always  means  or  makes  mischief, 
even  if  quickly  got  mider. 

Haemorrhagic  effusions,  if  kept  aseptic, 
often  do  well ;  their  gravity  depends  chiefly 
ujion  the  antecedents  in  the  case.  Of  secon- 
dary foci,  which  may  arise  from  suppiu'ation 
witiiiii  the  chest,  abscess  of  tho  brain  is  the 
most  calamitous,  and,  unfortunately,  not  the 
most  uncommon. 

Treatment.— 1.  Medicinal. — Dry  pleurisy 
requires  little  or  no  treatment.  In  some 
cases,  indeed,  it  may  cause  distress,  as  in 
chronic  phthisis  ;  and,  if  so,  may  be  relieved 
by  spongiopiliiie  and  laudanum,  or  by  any 
similar  soothing  measures.  In  the  cases  in 
which  a  troublesome  cough  is  caused  by  a 
patch  of  chronic  dry  pleurisy,  the  cough  and 
pleurisy  alike  may  be  removed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  blisters.  In  acute  pleurisy,  how- 
ever, much  depends  upon  active  treatment 
at  the  outset ;  in  few  maladies  is  early  atten- 
tion better  rewarded,  and  in  few  is  neglect 
more  surely  punished.  Our  great  aim  in  the 
beginning  is  to  diminish  the  pain,  the  in- 
flammation, the  fever,  and  tho  tendency  to 
excessive  exudation.  With  or  without  treat- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  the  pain  usually 
passes  off  in  forty-eight  hours,  or  there- 
abouts ;  nevertheless  it  is  very  acute  while 
it  lasts.  In  sharp  cases,  occurring  in  healthy 
persons,  we  maj-  put  on  six  to  twelve  leeches 
according  to  the  age,  sex,  or  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  these  may  bleed  freely  into  a 
large  poultice.  This  measure,  if  adopted  at 
the  very  outset,  diminishes  the  pain,  the 
fever,  the  exudation,  and  the  duration  of  the 
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case.  \\Tien  the  bleeding  has  ceased,  the 
chest  should  be  firmly  bandaged,  and  so  soon 
as  the  state  of  the  leech-bites  will  allow  of  it 
the  affected  side  should  be  as  firmly  strapped. 
This,  by  giving  rest  to  the  part,  will  favour 
resolution  and  resorption.  Constant  respira- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  favours  effusion,  as 
exercise  favours  it  in  inflammation  of  a  joint. 
If  called  to  a  case  after  the  first  brunt  is 
over — say  after  a  lapse  of  forty  hours — it  is 
better  to  omit  the  leeching,  in  order  that  the 
strapping  may  be  applied  at  once.  It  must 
be  carried  out  on  the  plan  laid  down  by  Dr. 
F.  Roberts,  of  University  College  Hospital, 
which  is  described  in  the  article  Rest, 
Therapeutics  of.  Dr.  Roberts  applies  the 
strapping  in  all  cases  from  the  outset.  The 
writer's  experience  is  in  favour  of  early 
leeching  in  suitable  cases  ;  it  may  be  possible 
to  combine  the  two  remedies,  but  this  at  the 
outset  is  far  from  easy,  as  a  large  poultice  is 
almost  an  essential  part  of  the  leeching. 
Some  physicians  recommend  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  subdue  the  local  inflammation  by 
the  application  of  ice-bags,  but  the  results  of 
this  method  are  not  very  satisfactoi'y.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  give  great  local  rehef.  In 
addition  to  local  measures,  such  medicines 
as  the  following  are  recjuired  :  A  combination 
of  compound  ipecacuanha  powder  gr.  v,  and 
antimonial  powder  gr.  iij,  may  be  given 
every  six  or  eight  hours,  for  two  or  three 
days.  In  diaphragmatic  and  in  other  cases 
in  which  pain  is  a  marked  feature,  the  sub- 
cutaneous use  of  morphine  is  also  to  be 
recommended,  in  doses  of  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  grain,  or  possibly  more.  The 
fever  is  rarely  severe  or  protracted  enough 
to  require  such  vigorous  antipyretics  as 
quinine,  nor  is  aconite  a  very  safe  remedy. 
It  is  better  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  powder, 
either  full  doses  of  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monium (5ij~5i^'  foi'  3-1^  adult),  covered  with  a 
littlemilk,orten  grains  of  salicylate  of  sodium, 
every  four  hours ;  the  latter  drug  is  better 
avoided  in  titbercular  cases,  but  it  seems  to 
have  some  power  to  promote  absorption  of 
fluid  effusion.  An  alkaline  effervescent  may 
be  freely  used  also  as  a  drink.  Thus  vascular 
tension  is  lessened,  and  activity  of  the  skin 
and  kidneys  promoted.  In  the  earlier  stages 
free  purgation  should  be  avoided,  but  it  is 
well  to  call  gently  upon  the  alvine  excretion 
by  the  use  of  mercurials  and  salines.  All 
solids  must  be  withdi'awn  from  the  dietary, 
and  stimulants,  as  a  rule,  forbidden.  The  alka- 
line effervescent  or  a  cream  of  tartar  drink, 
with  acetate  of  ammonium  mixture,  are  to  be 
continued  after  the  powders  are  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  keep  up  free  excretion ;  for  the  same 
piu-pose,  and  also  to  lessen  chest  movements, 
the  patient  must  be  kept  closely  to  bed.  For 
some  days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  fever 
the  appetite  for  highly  nitrogenous  diet  must 
be  held  in  check,  and  it  is  desirable  at  this 
stage   to  lessen  the  amoimt  of  fluid  in  the 


dietary.  Thus  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  the 
patient's  general  condition  improves,  the 
elfusion  in  the  chest  may  likewise  fall.  If 
this  be  not  the  case  blisters  are  to  be  applied, 
which,  if  not  pushed  to  full  vesication,  may 
be  repeated  frequently  ;  or  the  chest  may  be 
kept  continuously  under  the  effects  of  iodine, 
though  this  method  is  less  successful  than  the 
blisters.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after, 
a  piD  may  be  administered  twice  daily,  con- 
taining a  grain  each  of  digitalis  (fresh  leaf) 
and  blue  pill.  A  grain  of  squill  may  be 
added,  but  squill  has  some  tendency  to  dis- 
order the  stomach.  The  use  of  both  blisters 
and  mercury  must,  of  course,  be  avoided  if 
the  kidneys  be  not  sound,  and  mercury  should 
be  avoided  m  any  case  where  a  phthisical 
tendency  is  suspected.  Iodine  may  be 
applied  externally.  When  a  brief  and  gentle 
eliminative  course  of  this  kind  is  ended,  it  is 
well  at  once  to  turn  to  the  lull  tonic  treat- 
ment, with  such  drugs  as  iron  and  quinine. 
Less  active  effusions  in  delicate  and  ansEmic 
subjects  niay  need  iron  and  bitters,  cod-liver 
oil,  and  liberal  diet  from  a  very  early  stage, 
and  such  cases  are  common.  At  the  same 
time  such  measures  are  not  to  be  used  while 
the  more  acute  stages  are  present — a  pre- 
caution too  often  forgotten ;  for  even  in 
phthisis  a  sharp  intercurrent  pleurisy  must 
often  be  treated  by  salines,  and  possibly  a 
leech  or  two  at  first. 

These  measures  will  generally  succeed  in 
reducing  not  only  an  acute  effusion  of  mode- 
rate extent,  but  also  many  effusions  of  a  more 
obstinate  kind.  If,  however,  the  case  resist 
the  means  prescribed,  the  effusion  will  prob- 
ably increase,  and  may  need  operative 
interference,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in 
latent  pleiurisy.  As  a  general  rule,  if  an 
effusion  rises  much  above  the  angle  of  the 
scapula,  and  abides  in  this  quantity  or  more 
for  two  or  three  weeks  in  spite  of  adequate 
treatment,  it  must  be  drawn  oft',  whether  the 
patient  be  embarrassed  by  it  or  not.'  In 
cases  in  which  treatment  by  medicines  has 
not  been  fairly  tried,  when  the  patient  is 
in  comparative  ease,  the  effusion  is  not 
above  the  spine  of  the  scapula  beliind  nor 
above  the  mamma  before,  is  not  rising  fast, 
and  the  neighbouring  organs  are  not  seri- 
ously displaced,  operations  may  give  place  to 
medicinal  treatment  for  two  or  three  weeks 
longer.  The  writer,  however,  would  advise 
the  withdrawal  even  of  a  pint  of  fluid  which 
had  lain  in  the  cavity  for  a  month,  as  its 
continued  presence  promotes  collapse  of  the 
lung,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  absorbent 
power  of  the  pleiura  and  of  its  granulations. 

'  In  the  revision  of  this  article  these  words  are 
left  as  formerly  written.  The  writer  is  well  aware 
that  of  late  recourse  has  been  had  earlier  and  more 
frequently  to  paracentesis  ;  but  his  own  experience 
leads  him  still  to  counsel  delay  so  long  as  the  patient 
is  in  no  distress.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
sei'ous  effusions  advance  to  a  moderate  limit,  and 
then  slowly  recede. 
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It  is  neeiUess  to  add  that,  if  there  be  effusion 
ill  both  i>leiiral  cavities,  tlie  ainmint  in  both 
must  be  considered  as  one  quantity.  Before 
speakinj?  of  operation,  however,  it  is  well  to 
say  tliat  two  more  nictliods  remain— the  so- 
callecl  ■  thirst  cure,'  wliich  has  some  pood 
ertect  in  tlie  trciitinent  of  serous  effusion  ; 
and  the  jaborandi  cure.  Tlie  first  method 
consists  in  the  withdrawal  of  Huid  from  the 
diet,  which  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
consist  of  lean  cold  meat,  stale  bread,  and 
the  like.  All  thuds  are  forbidden,  except 
half  a  pint  on  the  tiiird  day,  and  a  pint  on 
the  seventii  and  ei;,'lith  days.  The  effusion 
is  said  under  this  incthod  to  decrease  daily  ; 
the  method,  however,  is  more  painful  than 
tapping,  and  could  not  be  borne  by  all 
patients  without  injury.  The  second  plan 
consists  in  llio  promotion  of  profuse  sweat- 
in;;,  by  means  of  jaborandi.  Excellent  re- 
sults are  said  to  have  followed  this  method. 
The  drup  niay  be  admini.vtfied  as  a  liquid 
extract,  5o  beinj;  f,'iven  every  three  hours;  or 
one-third  ^-ain  of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  may 
be  injected  subcutaneously,  and  rejicated  as 
the  results  may  indicate.  If  medicinal  and 
dietetic  means  fail  to  remove  a  moderate 
effusion,  if  the  fluid  be  rising  fast,  or  if  it 
already  occupy  the  wliole  or  a  great  part  of 
the  pleural  cavity,  the  cavity  must  be  tapped. 
There  should  be  no  liesitutiou  in  tapjiing  in- 
stantly any  chest  which  is  dull  up  to  the  cla- 
vicle, or  which  presents  but  a  small  tympa- 
nitic space  under  the  clavicle.  The  oi)eiatioii 
of  removing  Huid  from  the  chest  by  tapping 
(paracentesis  thoracis)  seems  to  have  been 
practised  in  early  times,  but  did  not  become 
familiar  to  us  until  the  last  quarter  of  the 
present  century. 

2.  Ojicnitivc. — It  ma\-  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  the  fluid  contents  of  the  chest 
be  serous,  sero-purulent,  or  purulent.  To 
ascertain  this  an  exiiloring  syringe  may  be 
passed  through  the  wall  of  the  cliest,  and  a 
specimen  of  tlie  fluid  drawn  oft'.  In  this 
way  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  tliiid,  and  its  accessibility.  Should  the 
tap  be  dry,  it  can  be  repeated  at  another  spot 
more  readily,  and  with  less  sense  of  failure, 
than  a  greater  operation.  The  precise  place 
of  operation  must,  of  course,  be  chosen  with  ! 
great  care ;  but,  happily,  there  is  plenty  of  I 
margin  for  error ;  in  an  encysted  empj'ema  [ 
with  thickened  walls  four  or  five  punctures 
may  be  needed  before  pus  bo  reached,  and  the 
negative  result  must  not  be  accepted  without 
projecting  any  drop  or  fragment  which  may  be 
within  or  about  the  needle  upon  a  slide,  and 
examining  it  under  a  microscope.  If  the 
issue  be  serous,  the  complete  emptying  of  the 
cavity  is  not  necessary,  and  not  always  de- 
sirable. In  cases  of  multilociilar  pleuritic 
etlusion  the  emptying  of  one  cavity  only  is 
of  course  an  incomplete  measure.  Such 
ca.se8  are  unsatisfactory  at  .best,  and  can  only 
be  tested  by  repeated  puncture.  i 


If  there  be  no  special  reason  to  the  cuii- 
trary,  the  chest  is  to  bo  tapped  on  the  lateral 
or  posterior  aspect,  as  there  is  thus  less  danger 
of  interference  with  other  organs.  Reasons 
to  the  contrary  may  present  themselves  in 
the  case  of  adhesions  tying  the  lung  or  dia- 
phragm to  the  side  or  back  of  the  cavity,  of 
lateral  displacement  of  the  heart  in  left-side 
effusions,  of  deforiniiies  in  the  individual,  and 
so  forth.  The  pointing  of  an  empyema  for- 
ward, however  well-inarked,  is  no  indication 
for  an  anterior  opening,  as  this  pointing  will 
recede  when  a  posterior  opening  has  been 
made  ;  nor  is  the  faintly  audible  sound  of 
respiration  over  the  back  of  the  affected  side 
a  reason  for  declining  to  operate  jiosteriorly, 
for  such  faint  sounds  are  often  convej'ed  to 
the  ear  when  the  cavity  is  full  of  fluid.  Let 
a  minute  scrutiny  then  be  made  of  the  lateral 
and  posterior  aspects  of  the  chest.  Ijot  any 
bulging  of  intercostal  spaces  be  looked  for,  as 
at  such  a  spot  false-membranes  are  probably 
scanty  or  thin  ;  and  let  the  ribs  be  minutely 
examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  is 
room  enough  between  them  for  the  insertion 
of  a  finger  into  the  cavity,  if  this  prove  to  bo 
needful ;  or  that,  in  any  case,  resaction  of  a 
rib  may,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  The  eighth 
space  in  a  line  with  the  aiiglo  of  the  scapula 
or  a  little  outside  is  the  best  position  in 
ordinary  cases.  If  it  should  appear,  however, 
that  the  Huid  is  so  limited  or  encysted  that 
it  does  not  gravitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  or  that  it  has  a  moi'o  anterior  seat,  a 
tentative  puncture  must  be  made  at  the 
dullest  spot,  regard  being  had,  of  course,  to 
the  position  of  neighbouring  organs. 

After  careful  disinfection  both  of  the  skin 
and  of  instruments,  the  needle  must  now  be 
thrust  quickly  through  the  tissues  into  the 
cavity,  the  operator  being  careful  to  take  the 
mid  space,  and  thus  to  avoid  the  periosteuiu 
of  either  rib,  and  the  intercostalarterj'.  There 
is  no  objection  to  freezing  the  skin  before- 
hand, but  if  the  edge  of  the  cannula  present 
no  ridge  upon  the  trocar  the  stab  is  not  very 
painful.  If  the  fluid  drawn  be  clearly  serous, 
and  the  patient  be  a  child,  or  the  syringe 
cajjacious,  it  may  be  well,  if  time  press  not, 
to  wait  a  day  or  two  to  see  whether  this 
small  draught  will  set  up  absorption  of  the 
rest.  Many  such  cases  are  on  record.  As  a 
rule,  however,  it  will  be  needful  to  proceed 
to  a  further  evacuation  of  the  cavity.  For 
this  a  special  instrument  will  be  needed. 

We  cannot  enter  into  an  account  of  the 
many  instruments  sold  for  paracentesis 
thoracis ;  almost  any  one  of  them  is  satis- 
factory. They  all  consist  in  a  fine  trocar 
or  perforated  lance-headed  needle,  with  an 
exhausting  apparatus  attaclied  thereto.' 
rumps  of  various  makes  are  adapted  to  the 

'  The  hollow  needles  sometimes  u^ed  have  many 
dniwhacks.  Tliey  nmy  prick  the  lung  and  cause 
coutjh  or  even  let  air  into  the  pleural  cavity,  which, 
if  not  septic,  may  prevent  expansion  of  the  lung. 
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trocars,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere or  the  choking  by  clots  may  be  counter- 
acted. Tliese  pumps  are  rather  cumbrous, 
and  they  are  hable  to  be  worked  at  an  exces- 
sive pressure.  The  best  exliaust  in  ordinary 
cases  is  a  column  of  the  fluid  itself,  which 
can  be  set  higher  or  lower,  as  the  run  of  the 
fluid  seems  to  indicate.  This  column  is 
formed  by  attaching  a  long  indiarubber 
tube,  at  least  four  feet  long,  of  small  calibre 
but  of  substance  thick  enough  to  prevent 
coUapse,  to  the  collar  of  the  cannula,  and  its 
height  is  varied  by  elevation  or  subsidence 
of  the  basin  of  water  in  which  its  distal  end 
is  placed.  This  tube  has,  of  course,  the 
action  of  a  siphon,  and  by  it  alone,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  we  can  overcome  the 
resistance.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  should 
be  small,  or  the  fine  cannulas  now  iu  use  for 
paracentesis  will  not  feed  it ;  moreover,  the 
slower  the  issue  of  the  fluid  the  better.  It  is 
well  to  attach  the  tube  to  a  short  branch  of 
the  cannuhv  issuing  at  a  small  angle  from  the 
side  of  the  latter,  and  containing  a  stopcock; 
in  such  an  instrument  the  trocar  works  like 
a  piston  in  the  camiula,  and  can  only  be  with- 
drawn to  a  point  immediately  beyond  the 
opening  of  the  lateral  channel.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  arrangement  is  that  we  have  in 
the  tap  a  ready  and  convenient  way  of  com- 
manding the  flow,  and  on  stoppage  of  the 
cannula  the  trocar  can  at  once  be  so  pushed 
up  as  to  clear  it.  If  there  be  no  piston- 
trocar  the  cannula  has  to  be  cleared  by  wires 
— a  fidgety  process,  and  too  often  inefficient. 
It  may  be  better  indeed  under  such  circum- 
stances to  close  the  wound  and  re-introduce 
it  elsewhere ;  thus  less  pain  and  annoyance 
is  felt  in  the  end,  and  a  better  result  obtained. 
A  disadvantage  is  tliat  such  an  instrument  is 
not  very  easily  purified,  and  as  inflammatory 
serous  effusions  are  certainly  liable  to  turn 
into  pus  if  septic  elements  be  admitted  to 
them  in  the  smallest  quantity,  the  mstru- 
ments  used  must  be  scrupulously  disinfected 
and  air  excluded.  If  the  distal  end  of  the 
delivery  tube  be  placed  in  water,  and  the 
tube  be  emptied  by  running  the  finger  down 
it,  any  bubbling  after  the  expulsion  of  any 
residual  air  will  almost  certainly  pomt  to 
wound  of  the  lung.  The  tap  shoiJd  be 
turned  when  the  patient  is  quiet  and  at  the 
beginning  of  his  expiration.  The  fluid  will 
run  at  first  in  a  steady  stream,  afterwards  in 
gushes  corresponding  to  the  exi^irations. 
When  the  fluid  ceases  to  run,  or  coughing 
grows  troublesome,  the  tube  may  be  with- 
drawn ;  for  if  the  fluid  be  serous  the  presence 
of  a  remnant,  or  more  than  a  remnant,  of  the 
effusion  in  the  cavity  is  of  no  disadvantage  ; 
if  it  be  sero-purulent  the  cavity  is  certain  to 
refill,  and  if  it  be  laudable  pus  it  will  in  all 
probability  refill.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  lung  expands  imperfectly,  to  exercise 
strong  suction  upon  the  mediastinum  or  on 
the  abnormally  \  ascular  pleura  is  to  run  the 


risk  of  doing  harm.  The  patient  must  either 
sit  up,  or  take  a  semi-recumbent  position  to- 
wards the  sound  side,  with  the  shoulders 
raised  upon  pillows.  If  there  be  any  ten- 
dency to  syncope,  an  erect  position  wiU 
aggravate  it,  and  a  recumbent  position  is  un- 
favourable to  operation  and  to  escape  of  fluid. 
The  patient  must  be  closely  watched,  and 
the  stopcock  turned  in  case  of  severe  cough- 
ing, which  may  be  very  tiresome  and  attended 
by  profuse  watery  excretion — probably  the 
consequence  of  pulmonary  oedema  intensified 
by  the  siphonage.  The  least  sign  of  faintness 
win  of  course  call  for  the  same  precaution, 
but,  happily,  this  is  rarely  seen.  Cases  are 
reported  in  which  sudden  death  has  occurred 
during  paracentesis,  or  about  the  time  of  it ; 
but  cases  of  sudden  death  are  not  uncommon 
in  pleuritic  effusion,  whether  punctured  or 
not. 

It  may  be  desirable,  if  there  be  no  indica- 
tion to  the  contrary,  to  inject  one  fifth  of  a 
grain  of  morphine  beneath  the  skin  after  the 
operation,  in  order  to  relieve  any  irritation 
either  by  cough  or  otherwise,  and  to  secure 
subsequent  rest.  The  stopcock  of  the  instru- 
ment will,  of  course,  be  shut  when  the  cannula 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  puncture  promptly 
closed  on  withdrawal  by  the  finger.  It  is 
well  to  keep  the  finger  in  apposition  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  to  apply  a  simple 
antiseptic  lint-pad  with  short  strips  of  plaster. 
In  some  favourable  cases  no  second  tapping 
is  needed,  and  the  heart  tends  to  recover  its 
position  on  the  completion  of  the  operation, 
moving  three  inches  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
it.  In  two  cases  in  which  the  writer  noted 
reduplication  of  the  second  cardiac  sound 
before  ta2)ping,  the  sign  ceased  at  once  on 
the  emptying  of  the  cavity.  In  other  cases, 
even  of  serous  effusion,  the  severity  of  the 
pleurisy  may  have  so  fettered  the  lung  that 
the  re-adjustment  of  the  parts  is  much  more 
gradual,  and  the  space  of  the  effusion  is  re- 
occupied  but  slowly  by  the  unfolding  lung, 
and  the  yielding  of  the  chest- wall  and 
mediastinum.  In  this  respect  there  is  not 
much  difference  between  serous  and  purulent 
formations,  save,  of  course,  that  neglected 
cases  are  more  likely  to  have  become  puru- 
lent. A  rapid  retm'n  to  the  normal  of  the 
physical  signs  is  a  very  good  omen,  and  m 
cases  promptly  dealt  with  is  now  happily  a 
common  experience.  In  cases  which  recover 
more  slowly  we  get  less  helpi  from  the  phy- 
sical signs,  the  conditions  within  the  chest 
being  in  a  more  stable  state  of  perversion. 
In  pleuro-pneumonia  the  lung  may  not  be 
able  to  expand  in  case  of  paracentesis  for  the 
pleurisy,  so  that  only  some  ten  ounces  or  so 
may  be  obtainable  by  falling  in  of  the  ribs. 
It  is  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  for 
some  dulness  to  remain  below  the  scapula, 
and  this  alone  is  no  indication  for  repeating 
the  operation.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
however,    the    cavity  refills,  and    aspiration 
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niay  have  to  lie  more  than  once  repeated. 
It  is  proj'or,  tlierctbrc,  to  warn  the  patient 
beforehand  of  wliat  may  be  in  store  for  liini. 
The  injection  of  a  solution  of  cliloride  of 
sodium  (•}  jier  cent.)  has  been  said  to  pro- 
mote re-iibsorption  and  avert  re-tapping. 
The  same  end  is  said  to  bo  attained  also  by 
the  introduction  of  sterilised  air  after  re- 
moval of  all  the  fluid  possible.  These 
methods,  however,  have  not  yet  proved  their 
claim  to  acceptance. 

If  there  be  any  subsequent  pain  or  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  tliese,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  prove  to  be  transient. 
If  the  rise  of  temperature  continue  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  the  formation  of  pus  is  to 
be  feared.  This  event,  moreover,  is  not  in- 
frequently attended  with  a  reawakening  of 
pain.  In  a  case  of  extreme  illness  it  may 
be  desirable  to  draw  off  a  certain  quantity 
of  a  purulent  effusion  by  ordinary  tapping 
before  proceeding  to  any  further  operation, 
as  in  this  way  any  danger  due  to  the  sudden 
emptying  of  tiie  whole  cavity  by  the  radical 
operation  is  avoided.  Moreover,  in  young 
children  aspiration  might  possibly  sufhce. 
As  soon  as  possible,  however,  in  all  adtxlt 
cases,  the  pus  nmst  be  evacuated  by  free 
incision.  But  in  all  ordinary  cases  incision 
must  be  practised  at  once  on  the  discovery 
of  pus  in  the  plein-a.  An  an:esthetie  must 
be  used,  and  the  operation  deliberately  per- 
formed. Chloroform  in  these  cases  seems  to 
put  less  strain  upon  the  limited  breathing 
powers  than  ether:  it  need  not  be  pushed 
far.  If  for  any  reason  general  annesthesia 
be  undesirable,  it  may  be  obtained  locally  by 
one  of  the  sprays  havmg  this  power,  or  by 
pressing  against  the  part  a  lump  of  ice  pre- 
viously dipped  in  salt.  If  the  patient  be  of 
spare  body,  let  the  opening  be  taken  a  little 
outside  and  below  the  angle  of  the  scapula 
— say,  in  the  eighth  interspace,  which  site  is 
above  the  line  of  an  adherent  or  drawn-up 
diapliragm ;  if  he  be  stout  and  muscular,  a 
more  lateral  operation  may  be  preferred, 
though  drainage  is  more  continuous  and 
thorough  by  a  posterior  opening,  and  the 
ribs  are  there  less  liable  to  fall  together.  A 
scalpel  is  first  thrust  straight  through  the 
chest-wall  on  the  upper  margin  of  a  rib,  a 
grooved  director  is  inserted  alongside  of  the 
scalpel,  and  the  incision  is  enlarged  with  a 
curved  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  the  size  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  Some  sur- 
geons recommend  that  incision  be  carried  so 
far  as  the  pleura  only,  and  the  latter  forced 
open  by  dressing  forceps. 

It  is,  wo  repeat,  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  that  all  the  instruments  in  use 
be  disinfected,  and  the  whole  operation  and 
dressings  carried  out  on  the  antiseptic 
method.  From  the  time  of  the  operation 
the  temperature  should  full  rapidly  to  the 
normal ;  if  it  rise  again,  the  rise  will  be 
almost  surely  due  to  occhision  of  the  open- 


I  ing.  To  prevent  this  we  insert  a  short,  stiff 
drainage-tube.  False-membranes  as  thick 
j  as  wash-leather  may  oppose  themselves  at 
;  first,  and  the  tube  therefore  should  bo  pro- 
I  portionately  large  ;  but  these  soon  break 
'  down  into  curdy  shreds,  and  the  tube  may 
i  be  then  reduced  in  diameter.  Injections  of 
a  simple  or  antiseptic  character  into  the 
cavity  of  empyema  are,  in  the  writer's  opin- 
ion, to  be  avoided.  They  are  rarely  of  use, 
thej^  often  increase  irritation,  and  arc  some- 
times attended  with  distressing  or  alarming 
general  symptoms.'  The  great  secret  is  to 
secure  free  and  complete  drainage  ;  if  this  be 
attained  the  cavity  will  purify  itself.  This 
is  as  true  of  closing  cavities  as  of  freshly 
opened  cavities;  for  to  inject  sinuses,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  adhesion  and  closure, 
rarely  succeeds  cand  often  does  harm.  In 
like  manner,  to  probe  the  opening  of  an 
empyema  is  generally  a  mistake.  If  the 
opening  discharge  for  a  long  period,  it  may 
be  well  once  for  all  to  ascertain  the  lengtii 
and  direction  of  the  sinus  ;  but  it  is  better  to 
enlarge  the  opening  if  necessary,  or  even  to 
make  another,  than  to  fret  the  part  by  re- 
peated explorations,  llesection  of  a  portion 
of  a  rib  has  been  recommended  by  some 
surgeons,  even  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
operation.  If  a  neglected  empyema  have 
shrunk  or  discharged  spontaneously,  if  the 
ribs  have  come  into  contact,  or  if.  after  open- 
ing, the  continuance  of  the  discharge  seem 
to  depend  on  rigidity  of  the  chest-wall  and 
carnification  of  lung,  then  resection  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  several  ribs  on  Est- 
lander's  method  may  carefully  be  considered 
by  the  surgeon.  But  the  practice  of  resection 
in  ordinary  cases  is  unnecessary  and  meddle- 
some. 

In  the  exudations  of  tuberculous  or  carci- 
nomatous disease,  operation  may  be  justi- 
fiable by  the  temporary  relief  given  to  the 
sufferer ;  paracentesis  must,  however,  be  pre- 
ferred to  incision  as  long  as  possible,  as  the 
incision  is  nat  likely  to  close.  If  after  the 
removal  of  a  collection  of  pus,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  really  free  drainage,  the  discharge 
become  more  offensive  and  the  fever  remain, 
the  disease  is  probably  tubercular  and  the 
forecast  of  the  worst.  It  will  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  pus  may  not  all  be  included 
in  one  cavity  or  in  cavities  which  communi- 
cate. It  is  needless  to  saj-  that  each  separate 
cavity  will  need  its  own  operative  relief. 

Sometimes  empyemas  have  been  treated 
by  repeated  aspirations,  instead  of  by  incision 
and  continuous  drainage.  It  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  a  sero-purulent  discharge 
b3''  this  method,  but  a  collection  of  laudable 
pus  once  removed  by  the  aspirator  has  in 
rare  cases  failed  to  return.  The  chance  of 
success  by  this  method,  even  in  young  chil- 
dren, is  too  slight  to  be  looked  for  with  any 

'  Jeanselme  has  collected  forty-five  such  cases 
in  Rev.  de  Mid.,  July  1892. 
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confidence,  and  the  repetition  of  these  aspi- 
rations does  not  prevent  the  gradual  conden- 
sation of  the  lung,  nor  the  formation  of  a 
pulmonary  fistula.  There  is  no  difference 
in  method  between  the  performances  of  these 
02)erations  in  childhood  and  in  age,  but  in 
childhood  recovery  is  generally  more  raj^id 
and  sure.  Nor  is  there  any  difference  of 
method  in  operating  upon  a  case  in  which 
a  pulmonary  or  other  ill-placed  fistula  has 
aheady  formed ;  nor  is  the  performance  of 
the  operation  much  the  less  urgent  in  such 
cases,  even  if  the  bronchial  opening  bo  free 
and  not  valvular.  In  rare  cases  it  may  1  e 
possible  to  drain  a  pyepericai-dium  through 
the  plein-al  opening.'  In  cases  of  double 
empyema  a  day  or  two  should,  if  possible, 
be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  two 
operations,  especially  in  children ;  there  is 
no  small  risk  of  collapse  or  of  ]iulmonary 
oedema  in  doing  both  operations  together. 

It  is  desirable  tliat  after  each  or  any  re- 
moval of  tiuid  from  the  chest  the  re-expan- 
sion be  assisted  by  i-espiratory  gymnastics. 
The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  end  is 
by  gi'aduated  exercise ;  by  the  inhalation  of 
compressed  air ;  or  by  residence  at  high 
elevations.  Massage  and  faradisin  will  be 
found  necessary  under  such  circumstances. 

Means  have  been  proposed  by  which  the 
entrance  of  air  into  an  empyematous  cavity 
under  drainage  might  be  prevented,  and  the 
lung  thus  helped  to  expand  inider  inspira- 
tion. The  need  of  absolute  freedom  in  drain- 
ing and  dressing,  however,  must  discourage 
tlie  use  of  all  complex  apparatus;  and  if  the 
operation  be  performed  early  and  antisepti- 
cally,  it  is  marvellous  how  well  the  lung  will 
recover  itself. 

3.  Pleura,  Air  in. — Synon.  :  Pneumo- 
thorax ;  Fr.  Fncumotliorax  ;  Ger.  Luft- 
brust. 

Definition. — Pneumothorax,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  the  state  in  which  the  pleural 
cavity,  normally  vacuous,  or  rather  non- 
existent as  a  space,  contains  air  or  other  gas 
without  intermixture  of  liquid.  If  air  or 
gas  be  present  together  with  pus,  blood,  or 
a  watery  fluid,  we  give  to  the  resulting  state 
the  eompomid  names,  Piioj)ncnmothorax, 
Hcernatopne umotlwrax ,  and  Hijdrojineuino- 
thorax  respectively.  The  gaseous  contents 
in  these  cases  may  precede  the  entry  of  the 
fiuid  or  succeed  it,  and  in  the  latter  case  it 
may  perhaps  be  developed  as  a  product  of 
decomposition.  These  conditions,  though 
not  wholly  unknown  to  the  predecessors  of 
Laennec,  nevertheless  were  first  adequately 
distinguished  and  clinically  demonstrated  by 
him. 

JiItiology. — Pneumothorax  is  a  commoner 
event  than  would  be  supposed,  were  we  to 
confine  owe  attention  to  cases  which  are  re- 

■  Cf.  Sir  W.  Savory,  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  Ixvi. 
p.  235;  and  Mr.  Godlee,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  Oct.  15, 
1832,  p.  830. 


corded  under  this  name.  It  is  often  an  inci- 
dent in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  and  of 
none  more  often  than  phthisis.  Pneumo- 
thorax sometimes,  but  rarely,  appears  as  a 
primary  event,  and  disappears  again  with- 
out further  complication ;  more  usually  it 
occurs  as  one  result  of  wounds  of  the  chest, 
of  purulent  pleuritis,  of  phthisis,  or  of  some 
rarer  disease,  such  as  ulceration  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  or  gall-ducts,  carcinoma, 
and  the  like,  which  effect  an  opening  into 
the  cavity.  If  air  be  mechanically  admitted 
to  the  pleural  cavity,  decomposition  of  other 
contents  may  add  to  the  volume  of  that 
which  was  admitted.  Even  in  those  few 
cases  in  which  pneumothorax  seems  '  idio- 
pathic' — in  which,  that  is,  we  find  pneumo- 
thorax to  be  the  first,  the  sole,  and  the  last 
morbid  state — we  are  almost  bound  to  assume 
that  this  state  is,  in  fact,  secondaiy,  and 
due  to  some  perforation  the  cause  and  place 
of  which  escape  om-  search.  That  such  cases 
do  occur  is  unquestionable ;  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  being  a  strain,  noticed  or  un- 
noticed at  the  moment.  One  such  case,  in 
the  writer's  experience,  was  due  to  a  strain 
at  the  oar,  another  to  a  strain  during  gym- ' 
nasties,  a  third  to  some  unknown  cause.  All 
three  subjects  were  vigorous  men,  and  soon 
recovered  on  expectant  treatment.  In  pass- 
ing to  the  cases  of  more  obvious  causation, 
those  due  to  woimds  of  the  chest  are  the 
first  to  meet  us,  and  need  not  detain  us. 
That  any  wound  perforating  the  wall  of  the 
chest  and  the  pleura  may  pei-mit  air  to  be 
drawn  by  suction  into  the  pleural  cavity  is 
obvious. 

Of  the  same  kind,  but  of  reverse  origin,  is 
the  pneumothorax  which  in  empyema  often 
but  not  necessarilj'  follows  jierforation  of  the 
lung  with  ejection  of  the  pus  upwards,  or 
less  often  perforation  of  the  chest-wall  by 
ulceration  outwards.  In  these  cases  of  pyo- 
pneumothorax we  have  to  deal,  of  course, 
with  the  presence  both  of  pus  and  of  air 
in  the  pleura.  Pneumothorax  is  not  infre- 
quently met  with  as  a  comjilication  of 
phthisis  ])u!monalis.  It  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
often  escapes  observation  ;  less  frequently  it 
is  met  with  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  is  then 
betrayed  at  once  by  its  symptoms.  Its 
occurrence  may  be  aided  or  not  by  such  a 
strain  as  a  fit  of  coughing.  That  pneumo- 
thorax is  not  a  mere  uniform  result  of  ulcer- 
ative processes  in  the  lung  is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  anticipation  of  a  breach  of  surface  by 
previous  adhesive  inflammation.  In  phthisis, 
happih',  the  perforation  as  a  rule  is  minute, 
and  the  quantity  of  matter  escaping  into  the 
cavity  small — so  small  as  to  be  generally  in- 
adequate to  produce  the  physical  signs  of 
fluid  contents.  In  other  cases  the  escape 
may  be  more  abundant,  or  a  more  abundant 
effusion  comes  from  the  pleinra  itself,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  resulting  irritation.     We 
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then  have  to  deal  with  an  ohvious  hydrb- 
pncuniothonix,  or  pyopneiuiiotliorax.  The 
oponin;;  by  which  nir  escapes  into  the  pleural 
cavity  may  be,  and  often  is,  valvular,  so  that 
its  entry  during  inspiration  may  not  be 
balanced  by  its  exit.  In  this  way  air  may 
accumulate  under  pressure.  If,  as  in  empy- 
ema, the  lung  be  ah-eady  collapsed,  this  pres- 
sure is  the  less  distressing;  if  the  lung  be 
wholly  or  m  part  open,  the  pressure  adds  to 
the  degree  of  the  sudden  embarrassment  duo 
to  rapid  collapse  of  lung,  and  to  encroach- 
ment upon  the  surromiding  parts,  including 
tlio  opposite  lung.  Air  thus  entering  tlie 
pleural  cavity  is  often  purified  from  septic 
elements  by  its  filtration  through  tlie  hmg, 
unless  it  pass  througli  cavities  and  alveoli 
already  charged  with  septic  matters.  In 
puncturing  the  cliest-wall  with  a  fine  trocar, 
in  cases  of  serous  effusion,  the  lung  is  some- 
times wounded,  and  air  escapes  into  the 
pleura.  The  accident  is  an  untoward  one ; 
but  the  air  which  thus  escapes  into  the  plem-a 
is  so  cleansed  by  its  passage  tlu'ough  a 
healthy  lung  that,  as  a  rule,  it  sets  up  no 
putrefaction,  and  is  itself  quickly  absorbed. 
The  puncture  heals  too  rapidly  to  permit  of 
any  contintious  transpiration,  but  the  quan- 
tity suddenly  admitted  may  add  a  good  deal 
to  the  suffocative  distress  of  the  patient.  A 
similar  state  of  things  is  not  uncommonly 
seen  in  the  practice  of  the  surgeon,  when  an 
injury  which  breaks  a  rib  also  drives  its 
broken  point  or  points  through  the  costal 
and  pulmonary  pleune. 

It  is  said  that  in  emphysema  the  bursting 
of  dilated  lobules  may  set  up  pneimiothorax, 
and  we  may  wonder  tluit  this  event  should 
be  so  rare.  Perforation  into  the  pleural  cavity 
by  ulcerative,  cancerous,  or  other  destructive 
changes,  either  in  the  lung  itself  or  such 
neighbouring  organs  as  the  oesophagus,  the 
stomach,  the  bowel  or  connected  ducts,  is 
not  very  rare  in  cases  of  malignant  disease  ; 
and  the  entry  of  air,  food,  or  other  foreign 
matters  into  the  pleura  sets  up  suffocative 
and  inflammatory  symjitoms,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  miseries  of  the  la-;t  days  of 
life.  There  are,  no  doubt,  other  kinds  of 
disease  by  which  air  may  find  its  way  into 
the  pleural  cavity ;  but  the  above  description, 
with  little  or  no  essential  difTereuce,  will 
apply  to  all. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Under  this 
head  we  have'  little  to  sa3'  in  respect  of 
pneumothorax,  and  we  have  not  here  to  deal 
with  the  further  appearances  of  hydrothorax 
or  empyema.  A  patient  would  rarely  die  of 
simple  pneumothorax;  for  if  death  be  mainly 
due  to  this,  yet  unless  it  occurred  within  the 
first  few  days  it  is  probable  that  some  degree 
of  inflammation  would  follow  the  disturbance. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  of  course,  the 
pneumothorax  is  secondary  to  some  other 
disease,  and  any  fluid  or  other  matters  foimd 
with  the  air  in  the  chest  "may  be  due,  not  to 


the  mere  admission  of  septic  air  into  tlie 
cavity,  but  to  the  admission  of  decomposing 
elements  into  it.  As  concerns  the  presence 
of  air  alone,  we  have  only  to  say  that  in 
most  cases — especially  in  the  cases  in  which 
air  has  reached  the  pleura  by  a  valvular 
opening — the  afTected  side  of  the  chest  may 
be  visibly  distended.  In  such  a  chest  the 
pressure  of  the  contained  air  may  weU  be 
not  negative  only  but  positive,  and  on  punc- 
ture the  imprisoned  air  may  escape  with  a 
hissing  noise  ;  if  the  air  be  contained  under 
high  pressure,  the  out-rush  may  be  very  strong 
—  strong  enough  to  blow  out  a  candle.  This 
air  is  usuallj'  deoxidised,  and  rich  in  carbonic 
acid  ;  if  there  be  decomposing  matters  in  the 
cavity,  it  is  likely  also  to  contain  sulphuretted 
hydi-ogen.  Neighbouring  parts  will  be  found 
more  or  less  dislocated  directly  as  the  degree 
of  compression  of  tlie  contained  air,  and  in- 
versely as  the  amount  of  adliesion  limiting 
its  extent.  Bilateral  pneumothorax  of  great 
extent  is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  life  ; 
if  on  necropsy  it  be  found  double,  we  may  be 
sure  that,  on  one  side  at  an}-  rate,  it  came 
on  at  tlie  moment  of  death. 

Symptoms. —  The  symptoms  of  pneumo- 
thorax are  of  course  the  more  distinct  the 
less  the  symptoms  of  the  pnmary  malady. 
In  those  rare  cases  in  which  pneumothorax 
comes  on  apparently  as  a  primai-y  disease — 
that  is,  in  which  the  mode  of  entrance  of  air 
into  the  pleural  cavity  is  most  obscure — we 
find  the  chief  symptoms  to  be  dyspnoea  and 
a  sense  of  faintness,  pain  being  a  less  uniform 
symptom,  and  present  only  when  the  entrance 
of  air  is  followed  by  iiTitation  and  inflamma- 
tion fi'om  the  fluid  or  solid  matters  v\-liicli 
accompany  the  gaseous.  Aseptic  air  alone 
does  not  set  up  inflammation,  nor  much 
irritation.  Fever,  in  like  manner,  depends 
not  upon  the  entrance  of  air,  but  of  the 
irritating  matters  which  accompany  it,  and 
excite  inflammation.  It  may,  like  the  pain, 
be  considerable ;  it  may  not  be  present  at 
all ;  or.  again,  it  may  be  lost  in  the  fever  of 
the  primary  malady,  or  show  itself  but  as 
a  slight  exacerbation  of  that  fever.  The 
dyspncea,  in  part  mechanical,  in  part  prob- 
ably reflex,  is  necessarily  attended  by  in- 
crease of  pulse-rate  ;  the  two  events  being 
but  different  aspects  of  the  same  machinery. 
The  degree  of  these  accelerations,  as  has  been 
hinted,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  previous 
accommodation  in  the  chest,  and  upon  the 
quantity,  if  any,  of  fluid  and  solid  concurring 
with  the  gaseous  escape.  The  escape  of  air 
with  irritating  matters  suddenly  into  the 
pleural  cavity  of  a  person  suffering  but  little 
irora  a  phthisical  ulceration,  or  of  one  sur- 
prised by  an  accident  in  the  midst  of  health, 
will  cause  dyspna-a  almost  suffocative  in 
degree,  faintness,  great  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  and  intense  pain.  If  the  affair  be 
more  serious  there  may  also  be  sj-mptoms  of 
collapse,  including  a  fall  of  temperature,  cold 
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extremities,  ashen  face,  coEiquative  sweats, 
and  chill  breath.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
fineumothorax  occurring  towards  the  end 
of  phthisis,  when  a  pulmonary  ulcer  breaks 
into  the  pleura  widely  adherent  about  a  lung 
already  half-obliterated,  an  attack  of  chest- 
pain  may  follow  a  bad  tit  of  coughing,  and  be 
often  put  down,  like  the  dyspnoea  and  the 
pulse-rate,  to  the  fatigues  and  distress  of  a 
restless  night.  The  patient's  general  condi- 
tion may  not  be  very  markedly  altered  in  such 
cases,  and  the  pneumothorax  is  often  over- 
looked. Cough  and  expectoration  of  course 
assume  no  proportions  in  simple  pneumo- 
thorax ;  but  if  pneumothorax  be  established 
on  the  bursting  of  an  empyema  into  a 
bronchus,  it  is  obvious  that  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration wiU  be  the  most  prominent  of 
the  symptoms.  It  is  well  to  remind  the 
reader  that  emphysema  of  the  skin  may 
result  from  the  breach  which  causes  the 
pneumothorax,  or  on  the  other  hand  may  be 
present  without  pneumothorax,  even  in  cases 
of  fractured  rib,  and  in  cases  of  interlobular 
emphysema  passing  to  the  neck  by  way  of 
the  mediastinal  tissue. 

The  physical  signs  are  as  follows  :  The 
affected  side,  in  well-marked  cases,  may  be 
enlarged  in  girth  and  of  a  rounder  form.  It 
is,  moreover,  still  in  respiration,  the  half  of 
the  chest  being  fixed  (probably  in  the  in- 
spiratory position),  or  only  dragged  a  little 
by  the  efforts  of  the  accessory  muscles.  Air, 
like  fluid,  may  press  down  the  diaphragm, 
thrust  the  mediastinum  aside,  and  change 
the  place  of  the  heart.  The  lung  of  the 
affected  side  will  tend,  of  course,  to  recede  to 
the  point  of  the  equilibrium  of  elasticity.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  pyopneumothorax  with  re- 
traction, the  affected  side  often  falls  in  so  as 
to  be  of  less  girth  than  the  sound  side.  Vocal 
fremitus  must  be  absent  if  the  lung  be 
wholly  collapsed,  or  far  removed  from  the 
wall  of  the  chest ;  if  the  hmg  be  adherent  in 
part  to  the  chest-wall,  vocal  fremitus  may  be 
proportionally  perceptible,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  ascertain  by  other  methods  how 
far,  if  at  all,  the  lung  is  adherent.  Decubitus 
is  usually  on  the  affected  side. 

Percussion  gives  us  great  assistance  in  the 
detection  of  pneumothorax,  the  sound  being 
tympanitic  everywhere  where  lung  is  not,  by 
adhesion  or  repression,  kept  in  contact  with 
the  chest-wall,  and  often  extending  beyond 
the  normal  boundaries  of  the  affected  side. 
There  is  something  about  the  loud,  low- 
pitched,  and  extensive,  if  not  definitely  tym- 
jianitic,  vibrations  of  the  stricken  chest  in 
pneumothorax  which  is  very  characteristic. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  if  the 
pleura  be  tightly  distendtd  by  air  under  high 
pressure  the  percussion  note  may  rise  to 
positive  dulness ;  the  presence  of  fluid  wiU 
dull  the  percussion  considerably  or  altogether, 
in  districts  which  will  vary  with  the  quantity 
of  fluid  and  the  position  of  the  patient.    In 


pyopneumothorax,  with  a  bronchial  fistula, 
the  sharp  line  between  hyper-resonance  and 
dulness  may  be  changed  after  a  profuse  ex- 
pectoration. By  percussion  with  palpation 
the  dislocation  of  neighbouring  parts  and 
organs  may  be  ascertained.  The  ausculta- 
tory phenomena  of  pneumothorax  are  curious, 
and  were  known  even  to  Hippocrates.  If 
we  confine  ourselves  to  pneumothorax  pure 
and  simple,  auscultation  is  generally  almost 
negative  ;  in  rare  cases  we  may  detect  by  a 
blowing  (amphoric)  sound  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  air  by  a  free  opening,  but  in  such  cases 
fluid  is  always  present  as  well ;  a  few  re- 
sonant rales  may  also  be  heard,  especially 
near  the  shoulder-blade.  The  voice-soimds 
also  and  the  cough  may  be  more  or  less 
amphoric.  Vesicular  breathing  is  never 
heard.  In  pneumothorax,  there  is  often 
present  the  peculiar  phenomenon  called  the 
metallic  ring.  After  death  this  metallic  echo 
is  always  to  be  obtained,  but  during  life  the 
increased  tension  of  the  gas  at  the  higher 
temperature  may  prevent  it.  In  addition  to 
this  a  very  clear  cracked-pot  sound  may  be 
heard  in  some  cases  of  pyopneumothorax 
with  a  wide  fistula.  The  metallic  tinkle  of 
succussion,  which  was  known  to  Hipjiocrates, 
consists  in  the  echo  of  splashing  or  dripping 
fluid  in  the  air-containing  pleural  cavity;  and 
indeed  other  sounds  generated  inside  the 
patient,  such  as  the  heart-beat,  cough,  &c., 
may  take  this  metallic  consonance  from  the 
chest-cavity,  and  may  betray  pneumothorax 
or  illustrate  it.  In  the  same  case,  at  different 
times,  such  sounds  may  be  heard,  or  may  be 
inaudible — variations  which  are,  perhaps,  due 
either  to  mechanical  conditions  dependent 
upon  adhesions,  the  formation  of  false-mem- 
branes, the  shape  of  the  cavity,  or  the  tension 
of  the  contained  gases.  See  Physical  Exa- 
mination. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pneumo- 
thorax by  the  signs  and  symptoms  above 
named  is  not  difficult,  if  its  occurrence  be 
sudden,  and  the  patient  not  too  iU  to  forbid 
examination.  If  the  presence  of  adhesions 
prevent  the  development  of  these  symptoms, 
the  case  may  be  more  obscure,  but  by  so 
much  the  less  serious.  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  an  enormous  moist  cavity  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  metallic  and  succussion  sounds 
may  be  heard,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  pyo- 
pneumothorax, restricted  by  adhesions  to 
small  dimensions,  might  simulate  a  cavity. 
Indeed,  diagnosis  might  be  impossible  in 
such  cases,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  dul- 
ness and  retraction  of  the  chest-wall  over  a 
cavity  would  assist  the  diagnosis.  Distension 
of  the  stomach,  with  elevation  of  the  dia- 
phragm, or  diaphragmatic  hernia,  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  pneumothorax  by 
anyone  who  fiiirlytook  into  consideration  all 
the  facts  and  history  of  the  case.  As  em- 
pyema, especially  in  children,  may  lead  to 
purulent   pericarditis,    so   may  pyopneumo- 
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thorax  by  perforative  process  have  pyo- 
pneiiiuoperii-arilium  added  to  it.  Emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs  gives  rise  to  tympany 
sometimes  as  great  as  of  pneumothorax. 
Emphysema,  however,  is  always  two-sided, 
and  rarely  dissociated  from  sibilus  or  other 
sign  of  o])en  bronchial  tubes.  In  cases  of 
pyo-  or  sero-pneumothorax  there  may  be 
great  difliculty  in  determining  the  quantities 
of  riuid  and  of  gas  respectively  in  the  cavity  ; 
so  much  as  three  quarts  of  Huid  may  co- 
exist with  a  great  deal  of  resonance  above  it. 
Tapping  alone  could  decide  the  matter,  and 
iu  such  a  case  would  prpbably  be  indicated. 

Proonosis. — This  obviously  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  causes  and  concomitants  of 
the  pneumothorax,  that  any  general  direc- 
tions are  impossible.  The  tendency  of  Air  in 
the  pleura  is  to  absorption.  The  prognosis 
of  chest-wounds,  of  phthisis,  of  empyema, 
contains  ditfcronces  too  wide  for  formula- 
tion. It  is  asserted  that  pneumothorax,  by 
the  sudden  oppression  of  the  lung  througli 
the  indrawn  air,  may  cause  rapid  and  even 
sudden  death. 

Treatmknt. — The  treatment  of  pneumo- 
tliorax  in  like  manner  must  depend  gi'eatly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  malady.  In 
pjopneumothorax  from  empyema  operation 
is  the  first  necessity  in  a  patient  of  sound 
constitution.  Whether,  in  any  given  case  of 
phthisis,  pyopneumothorax  should  be  dealt 
with  by  operation  may  become  a  question — 
a  question  usually,  but  by  no  means  alwa3's, 
to  be  decided  in  the  negative.  Still,  cases 
do  occur  in  which  the  volume  or  character 
of  the  effusion,  and  the  chronicity  of  the 
lung-disease,  may  outweigh  the  risks  of 
operating ;  aspiration  should  be  ti-ied  alone 
in  the  first  instance.  In  wounds  of  the 
chest-wall,  or  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  the 
puncture  rarely  closes  so  soon  as  to  imprison 
the  air  in  a  state  of  higher  tension  than  the 
atmosphere.  Such  a  thing  may  occur,  how- 
ever, especially  with  valvular  openings,  and 
the  displacement  of  organs  and  respiratory 
distress  may  indicate  that  relief  is  urgently 
needed.  If  it  be,  a  fine  trocar  may  be 
inserted  into  the  chest,  and  by  means  of  a 
tube  air  may  be  permitted  to  escape  through 
water  or  under  antiseptic  dressings  imtil 
equUibriiun  is  re-established.  The  hypo- 
dermic use  of  morphine  is  as  valuable  in 
soothing  the  pain  and  distress  of  pneumo- 
thorax as  of  like' suffering  elsewhere. 

4.  Pleura,  Dropsy  of.  —  Syxon.  : 
Ilydrothorax ;  Fr.  Hydrothorax ;  Ger. 
Brustwasscrsucht. 

Definition.— As  the  word  implies,  this  is 
the  terra  given  to  simple  aqueous  effusions 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Desceiption. — Hydrothorax  is  not  to  be 
classed  with  the  effects  of  inflammation,  but 
with  dropsies  elsewhere,  and  is  the  com- 
panion in  many  cases  of  ascites  and  anasarca. 
In  other  cases  it  exists  alone,  but  is  rarely 
U-l 


confined  to  one  side  of  the  thorax,  and 
perhaj)s  never  exists  as  a  sole  malady.  We 
may  say  geiu'rally  that  it  is  liable  to  arise 
under  the  following  circumstances :  when 
the  whole  circulation  is  so  impeded  that 
venous  pressure  is  increased — as,  for  instance, 
in  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  or  its  orihce ; 
when  venous  arrest  is  due  to  some  local 
causes,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  pressure  of 
localised  swellings  upon  veins,  or  to  venous 
thrombosis ;  when  the  bronchial  glands  are 
enlarged;  when  in  renal  disease  the  removal 
of  water  from  the  system  is  checked ;  or, 
finally,  when  the  quality  of  the  whole  blood 
is  so  deteriorated  by  disease,  or  the  circula- 
tion is  so  changed  by  cold,  or  other  such 
general  influence,  that  its  serum  tends  to 
exude  passively  from  the  vessels.  In  the 
first  and  third  cases  we  should  expect  to 
find  dropsy  in  both  pleural  cavities,  in  the 
second  case  the  transudation  might  be 
limited  to  one  of  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  such  transudations 
rarely  stand  at  the  same  height  in  the  two 
cavities,  and  indeed  the  contents  of  one  of 
them  is  often  so  small  in  volume  that  the 
hydrothorax  may  seem  to  be  unilateral.  As 
a  matter  of  experience,  hydrothorax  is  chiefly 
seen  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  kidneys,  in 
scarlet  fever  without  renal  affection,  in  septic 
and  other  diseases  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
cancerous  and  other  cachexias,  whether  there 
be  local  disease  of  the  pleura  or  not. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  hydro- 
thorax and  its  measure  are  easy,  except  in  a 
few  cases  where  the  effusions  are  restrained 
by  adhesions.  The  lung  moves  more  readily 
than  in  pleuritic  effusion,  the  diaphragm 
often  retains  its  normal  relations,  the  line  of 
dulness  does  often  shift  (while  in  inflamma- 
tory effusion  it  practically  does  not),  and 
vesicular  breathing  may  not  be  absent. 

Treatment. — Hydrothorax  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  is  not  formidable  in  itself,  and 
(being  not  uncommonly  an  event  of  the  last 
days  or  hours  of  life)  is  perhaps  only  noticed 
at  the  necropsy.  Diuretics  and  hydragogue 
purgatives  act  more  readily  in  hydrothorax 
than  in  inflammatory  serous  effusions.  Still, 
if  it  increase  so  far  as  to  harass  the  breathing 
or  to  add  to  the  dangers  of  the  disease,  the 
fluid  should  be  drawn  away  by  a  fine  trocar 
without  any  fear  of  purulent  change.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air 
into  the  chest,  lest  the  fluid  have  in  any 
degree  an  inflammatory  nature,  as  it  may 
well  have,  for  instance,  in  scarlatina  or  ne- 
phritis. The  operation  may  be  repeated  a 
great  number  of  times  if  re-accumulations 
make  it  necessary.  The  fluid,  if  wholly 
non-inflammatory,  appears  as  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  transparent  water  ;  it  contains  no 
clots  nor  does  it  coagulate  in  the  vessel ; 
it  may  not  contain  corpuscular  elements.  It 
contains  albumen,  and  its  specific  gi-avity  is 
about  1008^.     The  presence  of  a  corpuscular 
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precipitate,  any  turbidity  of  the  fluid  or 
tendency  to  coagulation,  will  at  once  suggest 
a  degree  of  pleuritis.  In  heart-disease  with 
much  venous  stasis  or  much  arterial  de- 
generation, the- effusion  is  not  rarely  tinged 
with  blood. 

5.  Pleura,  Haemorrhage  into.  — 
Synon.  :  Ha'inothordx. — Bloodstained  effu- 
sions may  occm-,  as  we  have  said,  even  in 
simple  pleurisy,  but  more  commonly  in  such 
conditions  as  scurvy,  tubercle,  cancers,  and 
the  like.  A  purely  sanguineous  effusion  is 
generally  the  result  of  wounds  of  the  chest 
or  its  viscera ;  but  it  may  also  arise  from 
within,  as  from  rupture  of  the  heart  or  of  an 
aneurysm,  or  from  a  bleeding  cancer.  The 
means  of  examination  or  treatment  of  such 
cases,  in  so  far  as  these  are  possible,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  preceding  sections. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  pleura  from  direct 
extravasation  may  be  left  awhile,  on  the 
chance  of  re-absorption.  If  this  does  not 
seem  on  the  way,  a  tentative  puncture  may 
be  made.  If  the  issue  be  ichorous  the  patient 
will  probably  become  febrile,  and  the  major 
operation  be  needed  sooner  or  later. 

6.  Pleura,  Morbid  Growths  in. — 
The  pleura  enjoys  no  complete  freedom  from 
the  invasion  of  sarcomatous  or  carcinoma- 
tous growths ;  but  growths  of  the  former 
class  are  very  rare,  except  as  intrusions 
from  neighbouring  parts.  Cancer  is  found 
less  rarely.  The  frequency  of  mammary 
cancer,  and  the  neighbovirhood  of  the  pleura 
to  the  breasts,  inci'eases  the  danger  of  secon- 
dary mischief  in  the  former  part.  Pleural 
mischief  is,  indeed,  a  common  consequence 
of  mammary  cancer,  and  may  be  the  fatal 
conclusion  of  a  ease.  It  occurs  after  or 
before  operations  of  excision.  From  the 
cancer  in  the  wall  of  the  chest  simple  in- 
flammation often  extends  to  the  pleura,  and 
produces  the  usual  results.  In  other  cases 
the  cancerous  growth  is  itself  propagated  to 
the  costal  pleiu-a,  and  spreads  from  thence. 
The  cancer  is  usually  seen  in  the  form  of 
small  flattened  or  rounded  elevations,  rich 
in  blood-vessels.  If  septic  matters  escape 
into  the  pleural  cavity  its  effusions  may  soon 
become  putrid.  It  is  said  that  a  rapid  de- 
generation of  cells,  either  cancerous  or  tuber- 
cular, may  give  rise  to  a  quantity  of  fat- 
droplets  so  great  that  a  layer  of  fat  may  be 
seen  to  stand  on  the  top  of  the  serosity  with- 
drawn by  tapping.  Blood,  too,  easily  issues 
from  highly  vascular  formations — whether 
cancerous,  tubercular,  or  simply  inflamma- 
tory ;  and  may  be  seen  in  the  fluids  after 
withdrawal. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  symptoms 
and  signs  of  such  cases  that  will  not  be  found 
under  the  more  general  heads  of  Lungs, 
Morbid  Growths  in;  Mediastinum,  Diseases 
of:  and  2.  Pleura,  Inflammation  of.  The 
diagnosis  of  cancerous  or  other  such  masses 
from  their  own  effusions  or  from  simple  effu- 
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sions,  let  it  be  frankly  repen.ted,  is  sometimes 
impossible  without  the  needle.  The  prognosis 
in  such  cases  will  not  depend  upon  the  pleuritic 
changes  alone  ;  and  the  only  remark  to  be 
made  on  their  treatment  is  that  paracentesis, 
in  the  secondary  effusions,  is  not  wholly  to  be 
declined.  Some  such  patients  have  obtained 
from  repeated  puncture  not  only  a  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  but  also  great  relief  of  suffering. 

Hydatid  of  Pleura.— Hydatid  is  rarely 
met  with  in  England  either  in  pleura  or  lung, 
and  in  either  place  occurs  rather  as  a  secon- 
dary than  as  a  primary  event.  The  most 
common  source  of  thoracic  hydatid  is  the 
liver,  whence  it  tends  to  invade  rather  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  may  rise  nearly  to 
the  clavicle.  In  some  cases,  when  the  cyst 
is  comparatively  small  and  unbroken,  its 
nature  may  be  suspected  from  its  position 
and  outline. 

In  other  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
cyst  has  ruptured  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
physical  diagnosis  can  give  no  distinctive 
evidence,  and  we  have  to  make  what  we  can 
out  of  the  history  and  other  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

In  view  of  operative  interference,  it  may 
in  a  few  cases  be  needful  and  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish hydatid  of  the  pleura  from  hydatid 
of  the  lung,  but  this  is  a  question  rather 
for  discussion  in  connexion  with  pulmonary 
diseases.  Pain  would  suggest  pleural  rela- 
tions, and  if  a  small  cyst  lie  deep  in  the 
lung  tubular  breathing  might  be  audible  in 
the  partially  compressed  overlying  lung- 
tissue.  When  a  hydatid  cyst  breaks  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  its  treatment  falls  under 
the  ordinary  rules  of  pleuritic  effusion,  but 
aspiration  alone  will  rarely  suftice  for  a  cure. 
T.  Clifford  Allbutt.' 

PLEURODYNIA  [ir'hevpd,  the  side; 
and  o5i)i'>;,  pain). — Synon.  :  Intercostal  My- 
algia ;  Fr.  Plcurodynie ;  Ger.  Seitenschmerz. 
A  name  for  muscular  rheumatism  or  cramp 
affecting  the  chest-wall.  See  Chest-Walls, 
Morbid  Conditions  of;  Cramp;  and  Rheu- 
matism, Muscular. 

PLEURO  -  PNEUMONIA.  —  This 
compound  word  signifies  a  combination  of 
inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  of  the  lung 
itself.  In  all  eases  of  acute  pneumonia  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  pleurisy  corresponding 
to  the  inflamed  lung ;  but  it  is  of  little  or  no 
practical  significance,  there  being  only  some 
exudation  on  the  pleural  surfaces.  IPleuro- 
pneumonia  implies  that  the  two  morbid 
conditions  are  actually  associated  in  various 
degrees,  giving  rise  to  their  respective  patho- 
logical changes,  and  each  thus  influencing 
the  symptoms  and  physical  signs.     Indivi- 

'  Tlie  writer  has  to  acknowledge  tlie  valuable 
help  of  Dr.  Wardrop  Griffith  of  Leeds,  both  in  col- 
lating materials  and  revising  proofs  for  the  present 
article. 
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ilual  discs,  tlu'rcfi>ro,  present  iiiaiij'  diver- 
sitios,  in  aciMsnliuice  with  the  dilToront  waj's 
and  deforces  in  wliieli  the  two  diseases  are 
CDinhined.  It  may  liappcn  that  they  are 
ii.ssociate<l  from  tlie  first ;  or  one  may  super- 
vene during  the  pro^^ess  of  the  otlier,  in  this 
way  modifying  its  course,  and  not  uncom- 
monly rendering  the  diagnosis  more  or  less 
obscure  and  dillicult.  Obviously  the  exact 
conditions  present  in  the  chest  under  such 
circumstances  can  only  be  positively  deter- 
niiiu'd  by  ade(piate  jihysical  examination  ; 
and  it  nuist  be  reinciuliered  that  the  pleuritic 
and  pidnionary  cD'.ulitions  will  each  tend  to 
modify  the  signs  produced  by  the  other.  No 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  to  pro- 
gnosis or  treatment,  but  every  case  must  be 
regarded  on  its  own  merits,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  tlie  articles 
which  treat  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  re- 
spectively. See  Lungs,  Intlammation  of; 
and  Pleura,  Diseases  of. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

PLEUROTHOTONOS  (rrXevpo^fv, 
laterally;  and  tovos,  tension). — A  form  of 
tetanic  spasm,  in  which  the  body  is  bent 
towards  one  side.     See  Tetanus. 

PLOMBIERES,  in  France.— Thermal 
waters,  « ith  some  soda,  silicate,  and  arsenic. 
Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

PNEUMATOCELE  (-rvfiJ/xcoi',  the  lung; 
and  KijXrj,  a  tumour). — Hernia  of  the  lung. 
See  Lungs,  Maljiositiuns  of. 

PNEUMOGASTRIC  NERVE,  Dis- 
eases of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  die  Nerf 
Vneuinnyastrique ;  Ger.  Kranhheiten  des 
Vaqus. — Of  all  the  cranial  nerves,  the  pneu- 
niogastric  has  the  most  extensive  distribu- 
tion, supplying  the  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs, 
heart,  u-sophagns,  and  stomach,  and  even,  in 
part,  the  mtestines  and  the  spleen.  In  some 
of  the  so-called  functional  diseases  of  the 
orsjans  which  it  supplies  its  action  is  con- 
spicuously deranged.  The  symptoms  of  its 
disease  are  thus  very  extensive,  and  it  will 
be  well  first  to  describe  them  generally,  and 
afterwards  to  consider  in  detail  those  which 
merit  .separate  description. 

Some  of  the  functions  of  the  vagus  depend 
upon  fibres  of  the  spinal  accessorv  which  join 
it.  but  it  is  convenient  to  consider  these  in 
this  article. 

The  pneiunogastric,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, arises  from  the  side  of  the  medulla, 
between  the  glosso-pharyngeal  above,  and 
the  spinal  accessory  below,  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  hypoglossal.  The  fibres  of 
origin  come  from  a  tract  of  grey  matter 
which  is  continuous  below  with  the  nucleus 
of  the  spmal  accessory,  and  above  lies  (in 
the  calamus  scriptorius)  between  the  hypo- 
glossal and  mternal  auditory  nuclei,  while  to 
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the  outer  side  of  its  upper  e.xtrcmiti',  and 
more  deeply  seated,  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal.  The  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
after  receiving  fibres  from  the  spuial  acces- 
sory, and  giving  off  some  small  branches  (of 
which  the  most  important  is  one  to  the  external 
ear),  passes  down  the  neck,  behind,  and  in 
the  same  sheath  with,  the  carotid  artery ; 
enters  the  thorax  on  the  right  side,  over  the 
subclavian  artery,  and,  on  the  left,  between 
the  subclavian  and  the  carotid ;  passes 
through  the  thorax  beside  the  oesophagus  ; 
and  ends  in  branches  to  the  stomach,  spleen, 
and  intestines.  The  most  important 
branches  are  the  pharyngeal,  which,  with 
the  glosso-pharyngeal,  form  the  plexus  of 
the  same  name  ;  the  superior  laryngeal ;  the 
recurrent  laryngeal,  which  passes  back,  the 
left  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  right 
around  the  subclavian  artery ;  branches  to 
the  oesophagus  ;  pulmonary  branches  which, 
by  means  of  the  pulmonary  plexus,  supply 
the  lung ;  and  branches  which  form  the  car- 
diac plexus  for  the  heart. 

^-Etiology. — The  deep  position  of  the 
pncmuogastric  and  its  branches  preserves  it 
fi"om  some  forms  of  damage,  although  its 
extensive  course  renders  it  liable  to  suffer 
from  manj'  causes.  The  nucleus  in  the  me- 
dulla may  be  damaged  by  local  softening, 
hieraorrhage,  or  slow  degeneration  ;  but  in 
all  these  cases  other  adjacent  nuclei  suffer 
{see  Labio-glosso-laryngkal  Paralysis). 
The  nerve,  at  its  origin  from  the  medulla, 
may  be  compressed  by  thickening  of  the 
meninges,  growths  from  the  meninges  or 
bones,  or  aneurysm  of  the  vertebral  artery. 
Affections  of  the  nerve  due  to  syphilis  are 
almost  always  the  result  of  meningeal  dis- 
ease in  this  situation.  Other  adjacent 
nerves  commonly  suffer  at  the  same  time. 
The  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  implicated  in  punctured  or  gunshot 
wounds ;  incised  and  lacerated  wounds 
damaging  it  are  usually  immediately  fatal 
from  lesion  of  the  large  blood-vessels  to 
which  it  is  contigucuis.  In  surgical  opera- 
tions the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  nerve 
are  occasionally  injured.  The  trunk  has 
been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and 
divided  in  the  removal  of  deep-seated  tu- 
mours. In  such  operations  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  it  is  often  difficult  also  to  avoid 
injm\v  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  In  exci- 
sion of  an  enlarged  thyroid  both  recurrent 
laryngeals  have  been  repeatedly  excised,  from 
the  time  of  Galen  down  to  the  present.  Sar- 
coiuatous  and  other  tumours,  and  enlarged 
glands,  may  compress  or  involve  the  nerve 
in  almost  any  part  of  its  course ;  and  mter- 
ference  with  its  function  especially  occurs 
from  such  disease  in  regions  limited  by 
rigid  structures,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck,  near  the  skull,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax.  Anemysms  may  compress  the 
nerve    or    its  branches  ;    and  the  recurrent 
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larjTigeals  suffer  from  this  cause  with  bb- 
pecial  frequency,  because  they  pass  round 
large  blood-vessels.  The  left  suffers  much 
more  frequently  than  the  right,  because  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  is  more  frequently  affected 
by  aneurysm  than  the  subclavian.  An  en- 
larged thyroid  may  compress  the  recurrent 
biryngeal  nerves,  and  symptoms  due  to  such 
compression  may  vary  with  the  varying  size 
of  the  tumour.  The  nerve  is,  in  rare  cases, 
the  seat  of  neuromata.  Neuritis  of  the  trunk 
of  the  nerve,  due  to  cold,  is  supposed  to  be 
an  occasional  cause  of  sjinptoms,  but  such 
cases  ai'e  extremely  rare.  It  is  probably 
sometimes  involved  in  very  severe  and  grave 
cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  including  that  due 
to  diphtheria  and  to  beriberi. 

Symptoms. — It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  vagus  nerve,  besides  containing  motor 
fibres  for  the  pharpix  and  larynx,  is  the  chief 
afferent  nerve  for  the  respiratory  centre.  It 
contains  accelerating  and  inhibitory  fibres 
for  this  centre,  but  the  former  preponderate, 
so  that  experimental  division  of  the  nerve  in 
an  animal  renders  the  respirations  less  fre- 
quent, but  deeper,  while  stimulation  of  the 
divided  (central)  end  quickens  the  respira- 
tion, and  may  even  arrest  it  in  tetanic 
standstill.  The  inhibitory  fibres  are  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  superior  larj'ngeal  nerve, 
and  their  stimulation  arrests  the  respiration 
in  muscular  relaxation.  The  vagus  is  the  in- 
hibitory nerve  of  the  heart ;  slight  stimulation 
iucreasmg  the  diastolic  periods,  and  stronger 
stimulation  arresting  the  action  of  that 
organ.  On  division  of  the  nerve  the  cardiac 
contractions  are  accelerated.  It  has  been 
said  to  contain  trophic  fibres  for  the  heart 
and  lungs.  The  pneumogastric  is  an  afferent 
nerve  for  the  vaso-motor  centre,  the  action 
of  which  is  lowered  by  its  stimulation,  so  that 
the  arteries  throughout  the  body  are  relaxed. 
It  is  the  motor  and  sensory  nerve  for  the 
oesophagus ;  ,  the  sensory  nerve  for  the 
stomach ;  and  partly  also  the  motor  nerve 
for  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Symptoms  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus  are 
more  frequently  met  with  than  those  which 
result  fi'om  its  irritation.  Occasionally  both 
are  combined.  Laryngeal  spasm  and  vomit- 
ing are  the  irritative  symptoms  most  com- 
monly met  with,  but  occasionally  cardiac 
inhibition  occurs.  Czermak,  for  instance, 
was  able  to  arrest  his  heart  for  a  few  beats 
at  will,  by  pressing  a  small  tumom-  of  the 
neck  against  his  pneumogastric.  Concato  had 
a  patient  in  whom  a  similar  inhibition  could 
be  caused  by  pressure  on  the  right  nerve. 
The  increased  frequency  of  pulse  which  cor- 
responds to  paralysis  of  the  nerve  has  been 
several  times  noted,  and  has  occasionally 
been  associated  with  diminished  frequency 
of  respiration,  although  the  laryngeal  para- 
lysis, also  resulting,  has  often  obscured  the 
effect  on  the  respiratory  movements.  Eoux 
tied  the  trunk   of  the   vagus   with   the  left 


carotid ;  instantly  respiration  was  arrested, 
but  the  pulse  was  also  retarded.  The  ligature 
was  immediately  relaxed,  but  the  patient 
died  in  half  an  hour.  Robert  also  tied  the 
nerve  with  the  carotid  ;  the  patient,  who  was 
conscious,  immediately  called  out,  '  I  am 
suffocated  !  '  and  his  voice  became  hoarse. 
He  recovered,  but  the  hoarseness  continued 
for  six  inonths.  A  good  example  of  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  vafjus  lias 
been  recorded  by  Guttmann.  A  lad,  after 
diphtheria,  presented  paralysis  of  the  palate 
and  of  one  sternomastoid.  His  respiration 
quickly  became  reduced  to  twelve  per  minute, 
and  very  laboured,  while  his  pulse  rose  to 
120,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hoiirs.  In  many 
other  cases  a  similar  change  in  the  pulse  and 
respiration  has  been  noted,  and  even  a  pulse- 
rate  of  lGO-200.  In  the  face  of  these  obser- 
vations, and  of  experiments  on  animals,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  a  fact,  said  to  have 
been  observed  by  Billroth,  who  excised  half 
an  inch  of  one  pneumogastric,  which  was 
implicated  in  a  tumour,  without  any  resulting 
symptoms. 

The  important  central  relations  of  the 
vagus,  above  alluded  to,  cause  its  derange- 
ment to  form  part  of  many  so-called  func- 
tional disorders  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  Its  nucleus  forms  part  of,  or  is  con- 
nected with,  the  respiratory  centre,  which  is 
conspicuously  disturbed  in  hydrophobia  and 
some  other  diseases.  The  phenomena  of 
'  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,'  or  '  respiration  of 
ascending  and  descending  rhythm,'  are  prob- 
ably the  result  of  lowered  action  of  the 
respiratory  or  pneumogastric  centre  {see 
Respiration,  Disorders  of).  This  symptom 
is  met  with  in  cerebral  hsmorrhage,  urismia, 
meningitis,  and  in  some  cardiac  diseases. 
The  central  connexions  of  the  vagus,  in  the 
hemispheres,  extend  to,  or  are  connected 
with,  those  parts  which  are  concerned  in 
emotion,  and  it  is  probably  through  the 
agency  of  this  nerve  that  the  heart's  action 
is  affected  in  excitement  and  fear.  In  many 
epileptic  fits  the  central  representations  of 
the  nerve  are  the  parts  through  which  the 
consciousness  is  first  affected,  and  hence  the 
so-called  '  epigastric  aura,'  which  may  seem 
to  ascend  to  the  throat. 

A  similar  disturbance  is  in  all  probability 
the  cause  of  the  globus  hystericus  and  of  the 
laryngeal  spasm,  which  are  conspicuous  in 
some  epileptic  and  hysteroid  seizures.  The 
nerve  is  closely  connected  with  the  centre  or 
nerves  for  equilibration,  so  that  severe  ver- 
tigo, on  whatever  dependent,  is  often  followed 
by  vomiting.  The  pneumogastric  nucleus  is 
contiguous  to  the  internal  auditory  nucleus, 
and  part  of  the  auditory  nerve,  that  which 
comes  from  the  semicircular  canals  (the 
space-nerve  of  Cyon),  is  known  to  be  con- 
cerned in  equilibration.  In  the  vertigo 
which  results  from  disease  of  this  nerve,  or  of 
the  canals  (labyrinthine  or  auditory  vertigo), 
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vomiting  is  very  corninon,  and  the  nausea 
and  retchinjjof  sea-sickness  are  probably  due 
to  tlie  deranijed  action  of  the  semicircular 
canals,  in  conse(iucnce  of  tlie  motion  of  the 
endolymph  disturhinjj  their  nerve-cndinj^s, 
which  in  turn  atlect  the  pneumofjasiric 
centre.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  connexion  of 
the  vafjus  with  the  e([uilibrial  nerves  is  by 
lueans  of  the  cerebellum,  disease  of  which 
so  constantly  causes  vomitinj?,  although  this 
connexion  has  not  yet  been  traced.  Con- 
versely, pastric  distin-bance  of  the  vagus  is 
often  accompanied  by  vertigo,  especially 
when  combined  with  pre-existing  imperfect 
action  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

1.  Pharyngeal  Branches.  —  The 
branches  of  the  jineumogastric  which  enter 
the  pharyngeal  plexus  supply  the  constrictors 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  soft  palate.  Some 
have  asserted  that  all  the  pharyngeal  branches 
are  derived  from  the  sj)inal  accessory.  The 
branches  to  the  soft  palate  are  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory.  When  one  vocal  cord 
is  paralysed  from  disease  of  the  roots  of 
the  spinal  accessory,  the  levator  palati  on  the 
Bauie  side  is,  as  a  rule,  also  paralysed,  and 
very  often  there  is  palsy  of  that  side  of 
the  tongue  from  damage  to  the  adjacent 
roots  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve.  See  Palate, 
Paralysis  of. 

(1)  Paralysis. — .Etiology. — The  most 
common  cause  of  paralysis  of  the  pharynx 
is  disease  of  the  origin  of  the  nerve  in  the 
medulla  ;  such  disease  commonly  also  in- 
volves adjacent  nuclei  {see  Labio-glosso- 
LARYNGEAL  Paralysis).  Paralysis  may,  how- 
ever, result  from  meningeal  disease  outside 
the  medulla,  from  disease  of  the  hones  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  but  scarcely  ever  from  dis- 
ease outside  the  skull.  It  occasionally  forms 
part  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  symptom  is  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  Food  lodges  in  the 
j)harynx  about  the  epiglottis,  and  small  par- 
ticles and  li(iui(ls  may  enter  the  larynx.  If 
the  paralysis  is  limited  to  the  superior  con- 
strictor, liquids  may,  it  is  said,  be  forced  up 
into  the  nose  by  the  contraction  of  the  middle 
constrictor;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
occurs  unless  the  palate  also  is  paralysed. 
The  affection  of  one  nerve  causes  only  slight 
trouble  in  deglutition,  no  doubt  because  of 
the  circular  arraugement  of  the  muscular 
fibres. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  only  conditions  with 
which  paralysis  of  the  pliarynx  can  be  con- 
tounded  are  spasm  and  organic  disease.  The 
writer  once  saw  an  elderly  man  with  dis- 
tinct pharyngeal  paralysis,  who  had  been 
sent  to  an  enunent  surgeon  because  the  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  was  supposed  to  indicate 
cancer  of  the  throat.  A  careful  examination 
is  usually  sufficient  for  the  distinction. 

(2)  Spasm. —  Spasm  of  the  pharynx  may- 
be recognised  by  its  paroxysmal  character, 
and  is  almost    always  part  of  '  functional ' 


nervous  disease.  It  forms  part  of  the  si)asm 
of  hydrophobia;  and  occurs  in  hysteria,  and 
in  some  other  allied  states.  Individuals  are 
sometimes  met  with  who  are  unable  to  take 
food  except  when  alone,  so  great  is  the 
amount  of  pharyngeal  s])asm  which  results 
from  the  emotion  induced  by  the  presence  of 
other  ])eople.  Other  emotional  states  may- 
have  a  like  effect ;  in  fear  and  intense  grief 
swallowing  may  be  impossible,  partly  from 
this  cause. 

2.  Laryngeal  Branches. — It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  of  the  two  laryngeal  nerves, 
the  superior  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the 
larynx,  and  also  su))plies  motor  power  to  the 
crico-thyroid  nniscle,  which  is  tlie  tensor  of 
the  cords  ;  while  the  recurrent  laryngeal  is 
purely  motor,  and  supplies  the  other  muscles. 
The  motor  fibres  of  both  are  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory.  Of  the  muscles,  the 
most  important  in  regard  to  paralysis  are 
the  chief  abductor,  the  posterior  crieo-ary- 
tienoideus  (which  draws  the  postero-external 
angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  backwards, 
and  so  moves  the  processus  vocalis  outwards) ; 
the  chief  adductor,  the  lateral  crico-aryta>noi- 
deus  (which  draws  die  postero-external  angle 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  outwards,  and  thus 
the  processus  vocalis  inwards)  ;  and  the 
arytajnoideus  (which  approximates  the  two 
arytenoid  cartilages).  Other  muscles,  acting 
at  the  same  time,  increase  the  power  of 
closure. 

(1)  Paralysis. — Only  paralysis  of  the  ab- 
ductors and  adductors  need  be  discussed  in 
this  article.  That  of  the  tensors  and  laxors 
of  the  vocal  cords,  although  very  important 
among  laryngeal  diseases,  is  always  the  re- 
sult of  local  conditioi\s,  not  of  lesions  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve. 

.'Etiology. — Almost  all  diseases  of  the 
nerve-trunk  affect  the  fibres  to  the  larynx, 
the  only  exception  being  the  diseases  of  the 
trunk  below  the  origin  of  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal. Syphilitic  and  other  intracranial  dis- 
ease, injuries,  and  pressure  by  tumours,  all 
have  this  conse(]uence  ;  and  the  motor  para- 
lysis is,  necessarily,  .almost  as  complete  in 
disease  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  as  in  that 
of  any  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric. In  multiple  neuritis,  especially  that 
due  to  diphtheria  and  toxic  influences  other 
than  alcohol,  the  larynx  is  also  sometimes 
paralysed.  Disease  affecting  the  fibres  of 
origin  of  the  spinal  accessory  at  the  medulla, 
or  its  trunk  in  the  neck,  or  the  recurrent 
nerve,  usually  causes  paralysis  on  one  side 
only,  but  imilateral  palsy  is  rare  from  general 
causes,  such  as  those  that  give  rise  to  poly- 
neuritis. Disease  of  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve 
is  usually  bilateral.  Another  occasional 
cause  of  bilateral  paralysis  is  the  implica- 
tion of  both  recurrents  in  growths  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax. 

Symptoms. — In  complete  unilateral  para- 
lysis  the   affected  vocal   cord  is   usually   in 
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half-abduction,  in  the  position  assumed 
after  death.  AUhough  there  is  loss  of  all 
movement,  that  of  adduction  is  the  obtrusive 
defect.  In  phonation,  tlie  unaffected  cord 
moves  up  to  or-  beyond  the  middle  line,  whUe 
the  paralysed  cord  remains  motionless  ;  and 
the  movements  outvs^ards  in  inspiration  and 
inwards  in  expiration,  are  performed  only 
by  the  healthy  cord.  The  voice,  under  these 
circumstances,  may  be  hoarse,  or  it  may  be 
little  altered,  the  healthy  cord  being  moved 
beyond  the  middle  line  into  suflicient  prox- 
imity to  the  other  to  permit  phonation. 
Complete  approximation,  such  as  is  necessary 
for  a  cough,  is  impossible  ;  and  in  the 
attempt  to  cough  the  patient  only  succeeds 
in  driving  air  quickly  through  the  open 
glottis,  and  no  sudden  explosive  cough  is 
possible.  Sometimes,  in  complete  unilateral 
paralysis,  the  aflected  cord  is  not  in  semi- 
abduction,  but  is  nearly  up  to  the  middle 
line.  It  is  in  the  position  for  phonation,  and 
so  there  is  no  defective  approximation  in 
uttering  vowel-sounds  ;  but  when  phonation 
is  over,  and  especially  during  inspiration, 
the  healthy  cord  is  abducted,  while  the  para- 
lysed cord  remains  motionless.  Thus  the 
loss  of  abduction  is  the  conspicuous  defect. 
On  what  the  difference  m  the  position  of  the 
paralysed  cord  depends,  whether  it  is  in  ab- 
duction or  in  adduction,  is  not  quite  certain. 
The  position  of  adduction  is  seen  especially 
in  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerve.  One  ex- 
planation is  that  the  position  of  abduction  is 
the  early  state,  and  tliat  after  a  time,  in  some 
cases,  adduction  results  from  unopposed 
muscular  contracture  (Iliegel),  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the 
greater  power  of  the  adductors,  which  causes 
adduction  to  result  from  electrical  stimula- 
tion of  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  a  defect, 
equally  distributed,  will  have  far  more  rela- 
tive influence  on  the  more  feeble  abductors. 
When  the  cord  is  in  the  position  of  adduc- 
tion, the  voice  is  high-pitcheJ.  At  rest  there 
is  no  dyspnoi-a,  but  on  exertion  the  unab- 
ducted  cord  interferes  with  the  entrance  of 
sutiicient  air,  and  respiration  becomes  stridu- 
lous  and  short ;  but  there  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
sutiicient  dyspnoea  to  render  tracheotomy 
necessary. 

Bilateral  paralysis  is  much  less  common. 
It  may  be  due  to  central  disease  ;  to  diph- 
theria ;  to  multiple  neuritis ;  to  pressure  on 
both  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  from  tumours 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tliorax ;  or  to  the 
injury  of  tliese  nerves  in  the  excision  of  en- 
lai'ged  thyroid.  Two  remarkable  cases  have 
been  recorded  (Baiimler,  Johnson),  in  which 
jiressure  on  one  recurrent  laryngeal  and  vagus 
has  caused  paralysis  of  both  vocal  cords,  in 
one  case  equally,  in  tlie  other  less  on  tlie  side 
opposite  to  tlie  tumour  than  on  the  same 
side.  Sir  George  Johnson  su^fcests  that  the 
mechanism  is  probably  an  inhibition  of  the 
central  nucleus  on  both  sides,  b^-  the  pressure 


of  the  afferent  fibres  in  the  vagus.  In  bi- 
lateral paralysis  the  same  difference  in  the 
position  of  the  cords  is  met  with  as  in  uni- 
lateral paralysis.  Sometimes  they  are  apart, 
in  half-abduction,  and  sometimes  approxi- 
mated in  adduction.  In  each  case  they  are 
niotionless.  In  the  first  instance  the  absence 
of  the  adduction  for  phonation  is  more  con- 
spicuous tlian  the  want  of  respiratory  move- 
ment, and  leads  to  the  condition  being  desig- 
nated jjaralijsis  of  the  adductors;  in  the 
latter  the  absence  of  the  normal  abduction 
on  inspiration  attracts  chief  attention,  and 
there  is  said  to  be  j^a-ralysis  of  the  abductors. 
It  is  probable  that  the  explanation  above 
given  applies  to  these  cases  also.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  in  their  symptoms  is 
very  great.  When  the  vocal  cords  are  in 
abduction,  phonation  is  almost,  or  quite, 
impossible,  and  there  is  no  closure  of  the 
glottis  in  cough.  There  may  be  no  dyspnoea 
except  during  very  active  exercise.  When, 
however,  the  cords  are  near  the  middle  line, 
the  patient's  condition  is  very  different.  He 
is  able  to  speak,  but  onl}  in  a  high,  stridulous 
voice.  The  most  urgent  symptoms  arise  from 
the  absence  of  the  normal  respiratory  move- 
ments. Instead  of  being  abducted  in  inspira- 
tion, the  pressure  of  the  air  brings  the  cords 
closer  together,  v/hile  the  cm-rent,  in  expira- 
tion, separates  them.  This  inspiratory 
approximation  of  the  cords  constitutes  a 
source  of  the  gravest  danger.  When  the 
patient  is  at  rest  enough  air  may  enter  to 
prevent  dyspnoea,  but  exertion  brings  on 
stridor  and  intense  difSculty  of  breathuig. 
The  least  swelling  of  the  cords  occludes  tlie 
glottis  entirely.  This  condition  is  one  of 
great  rarity,  and  is  most  commonly  due  to 
central  disease,  especially  of  degenerative 
nature. 

Slight  impairment  of  adduction  of  the 
cords  is  a  very  common  and  much  less 
grave  affection,  met  with  in  general  weak- 
ness, hysteria,  and  local  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. It  has  been  termed  '  phonic  paralysis,' 
because  in  the  slight  effort  of  speaking  the 
cords  are  not  approximated,  while  in  the 
stronger  effort  of  the  cough  they  are  brought 
together  perfectly.  It  does  not  result  from 
nerve-lesions. 

Aiiccsthesia  of  the  larynx  may  result  from 
disease  of  the  suj)erior  lai'yngeal  nerve,  but 
is  extremely,  rare  from  this  cause.  Lessened 
sensibility,  bilateral  in  character,  is  not  un- 
common in  central  disease  of  the  medulla. 

(2)  Spasm. — The  common  form  of  spasm 
of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  that  of  the 
adductors.  The  muscles  which  close  the 
glottis  are  far  more  powerful  than  those 
which  open  it,  hence  any  irritation  of  the 
nerves — direct,  central,  or  reflex  —  causes 
closure.  For  this  closure,  since  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  many  physiological  ])ro- 
cesses,  a  central  mechanism  is  provided, 
which  is  readily  excited  by  various  means. 
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In  cout;h,  for  instance,  it  may  be  stimulated, 
not  only  from  the  .special  aiferent  nerves  of 
the  throat,  larynx,  and  luii<,'s,  but  also  by 
those  of  the  stomach,  and  even,  it  is  believed, 
by  the  brunch  of  the  va^'us  which  goes  to 
the  external  auditory  meatus.  Spasmodic 
cough  may  result  from  the  simple  irritability 
of  the  centre,  as  in  hysteria  ;  and  a  peculiar 
barking  cough  is  occasionally  the  result  of 
masturbation  in  boys.  In  whooping  cough, 
again,  the  glottis,  after  being  closed,  is  im- 
perfectly relaxed,  so  that  a  sound  accom- 
panies the  next  inspiration.  Simple  laryngeal 
spasm,  without  implication  of  the  expiratory 
nuiscles  (laryngismus  stridulus),  occin-s  iu 
children,  in  whom,  in  conse(iuence  of  the 
constitutional  condition  known  as  rickets, 
the  central  nervous  system  is  in  a  state  of 
undue  irritability.  In  this  the  vaso-motor 
centre  seems  to  participate;  a  child, on  some 
exciting  cause,  as  a  start,a  retlex  impression, 
or  on  none,  suddenly  turns  pale,  is  unable  to 
get  its  breath  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then, 
the  spasm  relaxing,  air  is  drawn  through  the 
slowly  opening  glottis  with  a  crowing  noise. 
Quite  similar  attacks  may  occur  in  adults. 
They  may  be  accompanied  by  distinct  con- 
vulsive action  elsewhere.  In  the  paroxysms 
of  epilepsy  a  similar  combination  is  seen; 
the  epilejitic  cry  is  the  result  of  laryngeal 
spasm.  Hydrophobia  also  is  attended  with 
a  paroxysmal  closure  of  the  glottis. 

Since  the  closure  of  the  glottis  is  the 
physiological  effect  of  irritation  of  the  afferent 
laryngeal  nerves,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
spasm  accompanies  a  large  number  of  laryn- 
geal diseases,  varying  in  its  prominence 
according  to  the  irritative  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  the  irritability  of  the  retlex 
mechanism  ;  and,  since  the  latter  is  most 
intense  in  children,  we  have  in  them  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  slightest  local  catarrh 
gives  rise  to  spasm.  The  attacks  tend  to 
occur  especially  at  night,  when  the  retlex 
centres,  released  by  sleep  from  the  control 
of  the  higher,  are  in  their  most  active  state. 
Spasm  may  occur,  not  merely  from  irritation 
of  the  laryngeal  nerve,  but  from  that  of  the 
vagus  below,  or  by  compression  by  tumour, 
the  afferent  nerves  from  the  lungs  being 
sufficient  to  generate  it.  Keflex  spasm  is 
always  bilateral  in  character.  Dii'ect  spasm 
by  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
usually  involves  onlj'  one  vocal  cord ;  but  in 
a  few  cases  spasm  so  excited  has  been  bi- 
lateral. This  result  can  only  be  explained 
either  by  assuming  the  irritation  of  some 
aflercnt  fibres,  or  by  ascribing  it  to  the  spasm 
of  the  arytnenoideus,  which  is  a  bilateral 
nuisclo  (Krishaber). 

A  very  rare  condition  of  '  fiinetional 
spasm  '  has  been  described,  in  which  spasm 
is  excited  by  attempts  to  speak.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  similar  in  its  nature  to  writer's 
cramp. 

3.  Pulmonary  Branclies.— The  effect 


of  disturbance  of  the  pnenniogastric  on  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  the  retlex  effect 
of  disturbances  of  the  afferent  jmlmonary 
branches,  have  been  already  described.  The 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  are  innervated 
by  the  nerve,  and  their  paroxysmal  contraction 
in  asthma  is  thought  to  be  produced  through 
its  agency.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
jilain  muscular  fibres,  said  to  exist  through- 
out the  lung-tissue,  are  supplied  by  it  (Ger- 
lach),  and  their  contraction  has  been  assumed 
to  explain  a  peculiar  form  of  einplijsema, 
which  has  been  observed  in  compression  of 
the  pnoumogastric  (Tuczek) ;  but,  since  deep 
breathing  of  a  costo-superior  type  was  ob- 
served, it  is  possible  that  the  effect  is  the 
result  of  the  energetic  respiration  from  the 
disturbance  of  the  centre.  The  pneumo- 
gastric  is  commonly  believed  to  contain 
vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
but  Brown-Sequard  and  Franck  have  sepa- 
rately shown  that  these  fibres  are  contained, 
not  in  the  vagus,  but  in  the  sympathetic. 
Vascular  lesions  of  the  lungs  have,  however, 
been  observed  after  section  of  the  vagus. 
Michaelson  noted  rapid  congestion  and 
haemorrhage,  and  the  congestion  is  some- 
times noted  after  lesions  of  the  pons.  In  a 
case  of  ha-morrhage  into  the  pons,  fatal  in 
two  hours,  the  writer  found  intense  con- 
gestion with  extravasation  into  the  left  lung, 
and  hiemorrhages  in  the  left  extremity  of  the 
stomach. 

After  section  of  the  vagus,  animals  die 
from  chronic  pneumonia,  and  hence  the 
vagus  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  trophic 
nerve  for  the  lungs.  But  the  changes  have 
been  accounted  for  by  the  entrance  into  the 
bronchi  of  food  from  the  pharynx,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstructive  paralysis  of  the 
a'sophagus,  and  the  paralysis  of  the  larynx 
(Traube,  St-einer).  All  admit  that  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  pulmonary  affection,  but  differ 
as  to  its  adequacy  in  all  cases.  The  question 
is  still  undecided. 

4.  Cardiac  Branches. — The  inhibitory 
effect  of  irritation,  and  the  acceleration  of  the 
heart's  action  which  results  from  lessened 
action  of  the  vagus,  have  been  before  alluded 
to.  The  increased  frequency  has  been  several 
times  observed  in  cases  of  local  disease  of  the 
vagus  in  the  thorax,  compression  by  medi- 
astinal tumours,  &c.  In  a  case  of  phthisis. 
I  for  instance,  in  which  the  pulse  was  at  first 
occasionally,  and  afterwards  constantly,  fre- 
quent (130-148),  Meixner  found  the  left  vagus 
enclosed  in  a  mass  of  enlarged  glands  in  the 
upper  opening  of  the  thorax.  The  vagus  is 
also  the  afferent  nerve  from  the  heart,  and 
although  we  are  normally  unconscious  of  the 
cardiac  action,  some  of  tlie  disordered  sensa- 
tions of  disease  are  apparently  produced 
through  its  agency-.  The  subject  of  angina 
pectoris,  and  its  relation  to  the  vagus,  is 
discussed  in  a  separate  article,  but  it  may  be 
here  noted  tliat  in  some  anginal  attacks  the 
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lieart's  action  is,  for  a  time,  arrested  or  re- 
tarded, and  that  in  a  few  cases  these  symp- 
toms have  been  found  associated  with  organic 
disease  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  Thus  in  a  case 
in  which,  during-paroxysms  of  intense  anginal 
anguish,  the  heart's  action  was  arrested  for 
four  or  sis  pulsations,  Heine  found  a  tumour 
involving  the  cardiac  plexus.  In  a  case 
recorded  by  Blandin,  anginal  attacks  were 
associated  with  a  small  tumour  of  the  vagus. 
Further,  there  are  afferent  fibres  from  the 
heart  inhibiting  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  and  these  are  probably  stimulated  in 
some  anginal  seizures.  See  Angina  Pec- 
toris. 

After  disease  or  injury  of  the  vagus,  the 
heart  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  fatty 
degeneration,  and  hence  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  vagus  contains  trophic  fibres  for  the 
cardiac  substance. 

5.  Branches  to  the  Alimentary 
Canal. — The  branches  to  the  cesophagus 
are  rarely  diseased  except  in  cases  of  affection 
of  the  nerve-trunk  or  of  the  centre.  In  very 
rare  cases  such  disease  has  caused  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  simulating  stricture.  Spasm 
of  the  oesophagus  is  more  frequent.  Tiie 
vagus  is  the  sensory,  and  in  part  the  motor 
nerve  for  the  stomach.  Its  fibres  are  very 
sensitive  to  any  local  irritation,  and  not 
rarely  the  seat  of  spontaneous  neuralgia. 
Hunger  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  pneu- 
mogastric  sensation,  and  complete  loss  of 
the  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  was 
noted  in  a  case  of  softening  of  the  root  of 
the  vagus  from  an  aneurysm  of  the  vertebral 
artery  (Johnson).  Appetite,  however,  is  not 
always  lost  in  animals  when  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  have  been  divided  (Keid).  In  some 
cases  of  disease  of  the  nerve,  excessive  ap- 
petite has  been  noted.  This  sj'mptom,  for 
instance,  was  present  in  one  case,  in  con- 
junction with  dyspnoea,  noisy  breathing,  and 
vomiting  of  unaltered  food ;  2'ost  viortem, 
both  pneumogastrics  were  found  atrophied 
(Swan).  In  another  case  of  insatiable  appe- 
tite, small  neuromata  were  found  on  the 
nerve.  It  is  possible  that  the  polyphagia 
may  be  in  part  the  result  of  the  defective 
digestion  of  food. 

The  pneumogastric  is  also  in  part  the 
motor  nerve  of  the  stomach  ;  after  its  section 
the  contractions  of  the  organ  are  lessened, 
although  not  altogether  arrested.  Vomiting 
is  probably  produced  through  its  agency,  by 
varied  reflex  and  central  irritation.  In  the 
latter  case  (as  in  meningitis)  the  vomiting  is 
sometimes  extremely  rapid.  The  writer  has 
known  paroxj'smal  vomiting  to  result  from 
the  intermitting  pressure  of  a  tumour  on 
the  vagus;  and  Boinet,  having  exposed  the 
vagus  in  an  operation  in  the  neck,  noted 
that  whenever  he  touched  the  nerve  the 
I)atient  vomited. 

The  vagus  accelerates  the  contraction  of 
the  intestines,  but  no  intestinal   symptoms 


have  been   observed  to  result  from  its  dis- 
ease. 

General  Diagnosis. — The  chief  symptoms 
on  which  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the 
vagus,  in  any  given  case,  would  rest,  are  the 
laryngeal  paralysis ;  retarded  respiration ; 
accelerated  or  retarded  heart ;  and  vomiting. 
The  diagnosis  of  the  seat  of  the  disease  rests 
upon  the  range  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
associated  morbid  processes.  Disease  of  the 
trunk  of  the  vagus  is  much  less  common 
than  disease  of  its  branches  or  roots.  Para- 
lysis of  one  vocal  cord,  for  instance,  is  almost 
always  the  result  of  pressure,  either  on  the 
reciu'rent  laryngeal,  or  on  the  roots  of  the 
spinal  accessory  at  the  medulla.  Bilateral 
s^ymptoms  are  usually  due  to  central  disease, 
or  else  (if  slight)  are  of  merely  local  origin. 
In  most  cases  of  pressure  on  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  vagus  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms is  distinct,  the  only  exception  being 
deep-seated  tumours  in  the  thorax. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  that  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  and  is  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed in  other  articles. 

Treatment.  —  Little  can  be  said  on  the 
general  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the 
pneumogastric,  since  it  depends  on  the  dif- 
ferent conditions  to  which  the  symptoms  are 
due,  and  which  are  described  elsewhere. 
Central  disease,  and  causes  of  pressure  on 
the  nerve,  are,  as  a  rule,  bej'ond  the  range  of 
treatment.  Whenever  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  pressure  on  the  nerve-roots  (from  the 
combination  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  palate, 
and  one  vocal  cord),  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  given,  since  this  condition  is  more 
frequently  due  to  syphilis  than  to  any  other 
cause.  In  laryngeal  paralysis  the  local  appli- 
cation of  electricity  is  sometimes  useful,  but 
more  so  in  the  weakness  which  depends  on 
local  causes  than  in  that  which  is  due  to 
nerve-lesions.  Injections  of  strychnine  are 
also  sometimes  useful,  even  when  its  admin- 
istration by  the  mouth  is  without  effect.  In 
central  paralysis  the  treatment  will  depend 
on  the  indication  given  by  the  mode  of  onset 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  lesion,  whether 
softening  or  degeneration.  In  aD  spasmodic 
affections,  sedative  inhalations,  especially 
chloroform,  are  useful ;  and  of  especial  ser- 
vice is  the  diminution  of  the  afferent  impres- 
sions from  the  larynx  such  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  cocaine.  Brom- 
ides and  morphine  alone  lessen,  in  effective 
degree,  the  irritability  of  the  nerve-centre. 
W.  R.  Gowers. 

PNEUMOGRAPH  (Trwy/iMi/,  the  lungs; 
and  ypdcpw,  I  write). — An  instrument  for  re- 
cording the  movements  of  respiration.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

PNEUMONIA  {Trve{,fia>u,  the  lungs).— 
Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
See  Lungs,  Inflammation  o£ 
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PNEUMO-PERICARDIUM  (rrrivfia, 
air;  ami  n-f,)K(ij)^i'ii',  tho  piTicardiuiu). — A 
collection  of  gas  in  the  pericardium.  See 
Pekicakuium,  Diseases  of. 

PNEUMOTHORAX  (nl'fv^la,  air;  and 
6mi)a^,  the  cliusti.  A  collection  of  gas  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura.  See  Pleuka,  Dis- 
eases of;  and  Lungs,  Perforation  of. 

POCK. — A  popular  term  for  pustule,  as 
though  a  pocket  or  pouch  in  the  skin  filled 
with  pus.  From  the  plural  of  pock  is 
derived  j^ox  ;  hence,  small-pnx,  chicken-pox, 
the  (jreat  pox  or  venereal  pox,  and  so  forth. 

PODAGRA  {ttovs,  the  foot;  and  tiypa,  a 
seizure). — A  common  synonym  for  gout,  as 
it  usually  attacks  the  foot.     See  Gout. 

PODALGIA  (n-oiy,  the  foot ;  and  aXyos, 
pain). — A  name  for  pain  in  the  foot,  due  to 
any  cause,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism,  &c. 

POINTS  DOULOUREUX  (Fr.)— 
Tender  points  in  connexion  with  tlie  affected 
nerves  in  neuralgia.     Sfc  Xkuralgia. 

POISONOUS  AISIMALS.  —  Sec 
Venom  and  its  Kffixts;  Venomous  Animals. 

POISONOUS  FOOD.— Under  certain 
conditions,  various  articles  of  diet  may  be- 
come possessed  of  poisonous  properties. 
This  niiiy  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
in  addition  to  the  introduction  of  known  and 
specific  poisons.  Articles  of  food  may  be- 
come more  or  less  poisonous  from  the  follow- 
ing causes : — 

1.  Flesh  may  contain  some  poisonous 
substance  administered  as  a  drug  or  eaten  as 
a  food. 

2.  Poisonous  substances  may  be  derived 
from  the  vessels  in  which  the  food  has  been 
kept,  for  example,  tinned  provisions  may 
become  contaminated  with  tin  derived  from 
the  vessel  or  solder ;  beer  and  cider  which 
have  stood  in  leaden  pipes  may  become 
contaminated  with  lead. 

3.  Poisonous  substances  may  be  added 
bj'  way  of  adulteration,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
colouring  of  preserved  peas  and  ohves  with 
copper  salts. 

4.  Certain  kinds  of  foods  may  develop 
poisons  even  in  the  fresh  state,  for  example, 
meat  and  some  kinds  of  fish,  as  mussels, 
salmon,  and  sardines. 

5.  Food  maj'  become  poisonous  from 
the  development  of  poisons  (such  as  pto- 
maines or  alkaloidal  poisons,  and  albumoses 
or  proteid  poisons)  as  the  result  of  fer- 
mentative or  putrefactive  changes  in  the 
albuminous  constituents,  produced  by  the 
agency  of  ferments. 

6.  Food  may  be  poisonous  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  germs  or  spores  of  certain 
specific  or  parasitic  diseases,  namely,  tuber- 
culosis, trichinosis,    actinomycosis,    hydatid 


disease,  and  anthrax  disease  may  be  con- 
veyed to  man  in  this  way,  or  the  germs  or 
spores  of  diseases  may  obtain  access  to  food 
from  exposure  to  sewer  air. 

7.  The  flesh  of  animals  may  be  poisonous 
from  tho  animals  having  fed  on  noxious  or 
poisonous  plants ;  and  under  this  head  may 
be  classed  poisonous  honey  which  bees  have 
gathered  from  poisonous  plants. 

8.  Food,  and  especially  milk,  may  be- 
come infected  with  pathogenic  micro-organ- 
isms or  poisons  of  human  origin,  for  example, 
enteric  fever,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 

y.  Food  may  contain  various  parasites;  for 
description  of  which  sec  Entozoa. 

Sound  and  unsound  meat. — Tho  obvious 
characteristics  of  good  sound  fresh  meat  are 
that  its  colour  is  red ;  it  is  marbled  in  ap- 
pearance;  firm  and  elastic  to  the  touch; 
possessing  a  slight  but  not  unpleasant  odour, 
which  is  especially  detected  when  a  clean 
knife  is  thrust  into  the  meat  and  withdrawn; 
and  when  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or 
two,  it  should  neither  become  dry  on  the 
surface,  nor  wet,  nor  sodden.  Sound  meat 
is  slightly  acid  to  litmus  paper  ;  unsound 
meat  may  be  neutral  or  alialine.  With 
commencing  putrefaction  the  colour  of  the 
meat  becomes  pale,  and  the  smell  disagree- 
able, and  later  the  meat  softens  in  jiarts 
and  turns  green. 

Poisonous  Meat.  — •  Cases  of  meat 
poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  eating  of 
tho  following  kinds  of  meat :  boiled  ham, 
baked  pork,  boiled  and  salted  pork,  sausages, 
tinned  pigs'  tongues,  roast  beef,  brawn,  veal 
pie,  pork  pie,  beef  pie,  American  ham,  tinned 
ox-tongue,  chicken  broth. 

The  s\Tuptoms  exhibited  are  those  of 
more  or  less  severe  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance, with  those  indicatmg  various  degrees 
of  disturbance  of  the  nervous  sj-stem.  The 
first  symptoms  of  illness  usually  set  in  some- 
what suddenly,  at  a  varying  period  after  the 
eating  of  the  poisonous  food ;  they  consist  of 
nausea,  vomiting,  abdominal  pain,  and  diar- 
rhoea (the  stools  being  generally  of  a  very 
offensive  character),  accompanied  with  a 
sense  of  faintness,  muscular  weakness,  and 
feeling  of  prostration,  which  is  sometimes 
very  severe.  Kigors  may  or  may  not  occur. 
These  symptoms  are  generally  followed  by 
fever  and  headache  (which  is  often  intense), 
and  great  thirst. 

If  the  illness  progresses,  however,  other 
nervous  disturbances  may  be  observed,  such 
as  cramps,  muscular  twitchings,  disturbances 
of  vision,  dilatation  of  the  piipils,  drowsiness, 
and  occasional  coma.  The  appearances  ob- 
served in  the  organs  of  the  body  after  death 
occurs  are  inflammatory,  hemorrhagic,  or 
destructive  changes  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines; engorgement  of  the  lung-tissues 
with  blood  ;  and  inflammatory  or  destruc- 
tive changes  in  the  liver  and  kidneys.  These 
phenomena  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as 
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the  result  of  local  irritation,  but  of  a  general 
disease  resembling  in  some  of  its  effects  the 
ordinary  specific  fevers. 

This  point  has  been  insisted  on  by  Sir 
George  Buchanan  in  one  of  his  Reports  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  which  he 
says  '  that  the  phenomena  which  were 
spoken  of  as  food  jwisoning  are  claiming  on 
ever-growing  evidence  to  be  regarded  as 
true  infective  diseases,  as  much  so  as  was 
scarlet  fe .er  or  tuberculosis ;  that  they 
have  not  been  generally  admitted  into  this 
rank  arises,  first,  from  the  cncumstance  that 
some  of  them  have  seemed  to  be  wanting 
in  the  incubation  jieriod,  and,  secondly, 
because  they  are  rarely  recognised  as  being 
transmissible  from  person  to  person ;  while 
in  the  Middlesborough  epidemic  of  1888  we 
found  suggestion  of  disease  bacteria  opera- 
ting alternately  through  the  atmosphere 
and  through  infection  of  food  material  by 
them.' 

The  Middlesborough  epidemic  that  pre- 
vailed diu'ing  the  early  part  of  1888,  and 
which  resulted  in  490  deaths  during  the 
year,  in  a  population  of  98,000,  was  an 
epidemic  of  pleuro-pneumonia  due,  at  all 
events  in  part,  to  the  consumption  of 
American  bacon,  made  by  soaking  in  water, 
and  then  only  slightly  drying,  salted  pork 
imported  from  America.  In  this  bacon  there 
was  discovered  a  bacillus  which  was  capable 
of  producing  a  specific  general  fever,  the 
special  characteristic  of  which  was  a  pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

From  investigations  of  the  cases  of  food 
poisoning  that  have  occurred  with  the 
various  kinds  of  meat  mentioned  above,  the 
following  mferences  may  be  drawn,  viz. : — 

1.  In  food  rendered  poisonous  by  keeping 
we  find  one  or  both  of  two  things,  namely, 
a  living  microscopic  organism,  and  an  or- 
ganic chemical  poison  (ptomaine,  albumose, 
or  toxin). 

2.  The  material  that  is  in  all  probability 
immediately  operative  in  the  production  of 
morbid  phenomena  is  the  chemical  poison, 
which  is  probably  a  product  of  the  action 
of  the  micro-organism  on  the  albuminous 
constituents  of  the  food. 

8.  Tlie  micro-organism,  provided  its  sur- 
roundings are  favourable  to  its  growth  and 
activity,  may  produce  its  own  special  che- 
mical poison  from  the  material  which  affords 
it  nourishment  either  outside  the  body  or 
witliin  it. 

4.  Both  the  micro-organism  that  produces 
the  chemical  poison  in  an  infected  food, 
and  the  chemical  poison  itself,  may  be  eva- 
nescent ;  as  on  the  one  hand  the  micro- 
organism may  be  kiUed  by  its  own  products, 
and  on  the  other  the  chemical  poison  may 
undergo  destructive  changes,  so  that  the  in- 
fected food,  poisonous  when  eaten  at  one 
time,  may  fail  to  be  poisonous  when  eaten 
at  a  later  period. 


5.  In  many  cases  of  food  poisoning  the 
incubation  period  has  been  traced ;  in  others 
it  has  been  less  obvious,  and  in  some  there 
is  practically  none.  The  symptoms  which 
arise  after  the  incubation  period  are  prob- 
ably due  to  the  operation  within  the  body 
of  the  micro-organism,  and  the  symptoms 
produced  without  an  incubation  period  {i.e. 
from  half  an  hour  to  a  few  hours  after 
taking  the  food)  may  probably  be  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  organic  chemical  poison 
previously  produced  in  the  food.  This  infer- 
ence is  a  fair  one,  since  the  micro-organism 
would  require  time,  as  in  the  other  specific 
infections,  for  its  growth  and  cultivation  in 
the  body,  and  for  the  formation  of  its 
poisonous  chemical  product ;  whereas  the 
chemical  poison  previously  produced  in  the 
article  of  food  wo\dd  operate  more  speedily, 
the  rapidity  of  its  operation  being  in  pro- 
jjortion  to  its  toxic  nature,  the  amount  taken, 
and  the  individual  pecuharities  of  the  re- 
cijiient. 

G.  Of  some  of  the  animal  foods  mentioned 
as  producing  poisonous  effects.  Dr.  Ballard 
has  tabulated  thirteen  instances,  in  which 
the  food  was,  or  consisted  largely  of — 

Pig's  meat  of  one  kind  or  another  in  9  instances 
Butcher's  meat  (kind  not  stated)  „    2         „ 

Veal „    1  instance 

Beef ,    1 


Total 
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This  is  probably  a  fan-  representation  of 
the  relative  frequency  with  which  swine's 
flesh  gives  rise  to  specific  diseases  of  the 
kinds  referred  to,  as  compared  with  animal 
food  from  other  sources.  In  connexion  with 
these  forms  of  food  poisoning,  the  poisonous 
effect  is  not  necessarily  always  due  to  pto- 
maines or  albumoses  or  toxins  produced  by 
a  putrefactive  decomposition  of  the  article  of 
food  consumed.  In  some  cases  the  SJ^nptoms 
and  death  are  due  to  a  true  infection,  ex- 
tremely virulent  bacilli  having  been  found 
in  articles  of  food,  and  also  in  the  viscera  of 
individuals  who  have  died  from  eating  such 
articles. 

Some  of  these  bacilli,  as  Dr.  IQein  has 
shown  in  the  Portsmouth  jiie-poisoning  case, 
may  not  be  pathogenic  on  inoculation,  though 
when  taken  by  the  mouth  or  in  cultures 
they  may  produce  a  chemical  poison,  which, 
received  into  the  alimentary  canal,  produces 
illness  and  death,  if  in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  toxicogenic  powers  of  these  bacteria 
are  largely  influenced  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  develop.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  conditions  are  — 

(a)  The  nature  of  the  food  infecting  the 
body ;  (6)  the  temperature ;  (c)  the  amount 
of  oxygen  supplied  ;  (d)  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  infection  and  the  con- 
sumption of  the  food. 

The  poisonous  properties  of  some  kinds  of 
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nieftts  mid  fish  are  due  in  some  instances  to 
the  fact  that  the  f,'ornis  which  they  contain 
grow  practically  without  any  air-supply  (as 
was  in  all  proiiability  the  case  in  connexion 
with  tile  tiiMieil-suhnon  poisonin;,'  case  inves- 
ti;,'ated  in  LS'Ji  by  tlie  writer,  and  the  tinned- 
sardine  poisoning  case  investigated  in  lfS'J2  hy 
Dr.  Stevenson).  In  sucli  cases,  in  all  i)roh- 
ability,  the  contents  of  the  tin  were  not 
sterilised,  and,  after  sealing,  the  germs  within 
the  tin  continued  to  grow  anaerobically,  aud 
elaborated  a  chemical  poison. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  canned  meats  were  not 
poisonous  when  first  opened,  but  soon  be- 
came so  on  exposure  of  their  contents  to  the 
air.  In  such  cases,  the  meat  in  all  proba- 
bility becomes  first  infected  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  can. 

With  regard  to  the  natm-e  of  the  chemical 
jwi.sons  formed  in  articles  of  food  as  a  result 
of  infection  with  pathogenic  bacteria,  three 
classes  may  be  described — 

1.  The  ptomaines  or  putrefactive  animal 
alkaloids.     Sve  I'toma'inks. 

2.  The  albumoscs  or  poisonous  proteids, 
produced   by  bacterial  agency.      See  Axuu- 

MOSES. 

3.  The  toxins  or  poisons  of  uncertain  com- 
position, also  doubtless  produced  by  bac- 
terial agency. 

I'UKVKXTIVE    AND    CCRATIVE     MEASURES. — 

Good  cooking,  namely,  exposure  to  a  siitlici- 
eutly  high  temperature  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  treatment — 
short  of  absolute  destruction — of  unsound  and 
diseased  meat.  Smoking  meat  is  less  effec- 
tive than  cooking ;  salting,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
effective  than  smoking,  but  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  smoking  maj^  merelj'  hold  the 
life  of  micro-organisms  in  suspense ;  for 
instance,  in  the  conversion  of  American 
salted  i)ork  into  American  hams,  a  specific 
germ  (a  bacillus)  has  been  known  to  i-etain 
its  harmfid  properties.  The  best  precaution 
of  all  is  cleanliness.  Factories  where  articles 
of  meat  are  prepared  and  tinned  should 
be  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  clean ; 
and  the  incursions  of  gi-ound  air,  sewer  air, 
or  putrid  emanations  of  any  kind  should  be 
rigidly  prevented.  Kitchens  and  pantries 
should  also  be  similarly  cared  for. 

Witli  regard  to  the  curative  measures  for 
the  results  of  eating  poisonous  food,  these 
must  be  guided  by  general  principles.  The 
gastro-intestinal  and  nervous  symptoms  are 
to  be  treated,  and  the  powers  of  the  patient 
sustained  until  the  poisonous  matter  is  re- 
moved by  excretion. 

In  many  cases  of  meat  and  fish  poisoning 
the  following  prescription  for  adults  is  a 
useful  one,  atlministered  everj'  tkree  or  four 
hours  until  the  effects  of  the  poison  have 
passed  away  :  Solution  of  the  perchloride  of 
mercury  \]\  xx  ;  iodide  of  potassium  gr.  v ; 
chloral  hydrate  gr.  v ;    carbolic  acid    gr.  j ; 


aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  tl^^xx;  chloroform 
water  ad  ^j ;  one  dose. 

In  addition  to  the  different  forms  of 
meat  already  described  as  i)rodncing  poison- 
ous symptoms,  the  following  articles  of  food 
have  also  been  known  to  occasionally  produce 
toxic  effects. 

(a)  Tinned  articles  of  food. — Salmon, 
sardines,  anchovies,  ox  tongue,  pigs'  tongues, 
meat,  cherries,  apples,  and  peas. 

Tinned  cherries  and  apples  have  been 
known  to  produce  poisonous  effects  from 
soluble  tin  salts  contained  in  them,  produced 
in  all  probability  by  the  malic  acid  present 
in  the  juice  exerting  a  gahanic  action  upon 
the  solder  of  the  tins,  carrying  some  of  tlio 
tin  into  solution  as  a  malate  of  tin  (see 
four  cases  of  tinned-cherry  poisoning  in- 
vestigated by  the  writer :  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  April  12,  1890).  Tinned  and 
bottled  peas  sometimes  contain  copper  salts 
which  have  been  added  for  the  purpose  of 
colouring  them. 

(b)  Fish. — Cases  of  poisoning  by  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  the  various  shell-fish  of  our 
islands  are  not  infrc(iuently  met  with. 
Generally  it  is  the  ingestion  of  crabs,  lob- 
sters, and  mussels  which  produces  such 
results.  Symptoms  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbance and  nettle-rash  are  usual,  but 
occasionally  fatal  results  ensue  from  the  use 
of  mussels.  In  the  case  of  poisonous  mussels, 
lirieger  has  shown  the  toxic  effects  to  be  due 
to  a  ptomaine  which  he  has  named  mytilo- 
toxine,  and  v\hich  is  doubtless  produced 
within  the  mussels  by  bacterial  agency,  the 
bacteria  most  probably  gaining  access  to  the 
mussels  through  the  medium  of  sewage- 
polluted  water — since  it  has  been  found  that 
mussels  gathered  on  shores  polluted  by 
sewage  are  not  infrequently  poisonous  in 
their  effects,  and  contain  the  toxic  ptomaine  ; 
whereas,  if  laid  for  a  few  months  in  the  open 
sea,  they  soon  lose  their  poisonous  properties, 
and  cease  to  contain  the  toxic  ptomaine. 

(c)  Milk. — This  important  article  of  diet 
may  proiluce  symptoms  of  poisoning  or 
disease  in  many  ways:  (I)  If  acid  from 
lactic  acid  fermentation  (due  to  the  presence 
of  the  bacillua  aeidi  lactici),  it  is  frequently 
productive  of  Hatulence,  sickness,  and  diar- 
rhcea  in  children.  (2)  Mdk  may  contain 
the  germs  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
di])htheria,  and  cholera.  The  germs  of 
tyjilioid  fever  may  gain  access  to  the  milk, 
either  in  water  polluted  by  typhoid  stools 
having  been  added  to   the  milk  or  used  to 

,  cleanse  the  milk  cans,  or  by  exposure  of  the 
I  milk  to  sewer  air.  The  germs  of  scarlet 
fever  may  bo  conveyed  into  the  milk  from 
the  hands  of  a  milker  suffering  from  scarlet 
fever,  or  from  cows  suffering  from  a  disease 
identical  with,  or  closely  resembling,  huinaji 
scarlet  fever.  Diphtheria  is  possil)ly  con- 
I  vej-ed  from  the  cows  themselves,  and  cho- 
lera through  the    medium  of  contaminated 
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water.  (3)  Tubercle  may  gain  access  to 
the  milk  from  the  tubercular  udders  of  cows, 
aud  if  the  milk  is  unboiled  it  is  in  this  way 
easy  to  account  for  the  high  mortality  of 
young  children  fi;om  tubercular  ulceration  of 
the  intestines  and  tabes  mesenterica.  (4) 
Milk  may  be  contaminated  from  the  animal 
suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  (vesi- 
cular eczema  of  the  mouth  and  interdigital 
spaces  of  the  feet) ;  if  there  are  vesicles  on 
the  teats  of  cows  suffering  from  this  disease 
the  virus  may  get  into  the  milk,  and  a  person 
consuming  that  milk  may  be  attacked  with 
fever,  vesicular  ei'uption  on  the  throat  and 
lips,  and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of 
the  neck. 

(d)  Cheese. — In  cheese  that  has  under- 
gone a  peculiar  fermentation  a  poison  has 
been  discovered  by  Vaughan,  which  is  a 
ptomaine  named  tyrotoxicon  (diazo-benzene 
butyrate).  This  ptomaine  is  intensely  poi- 
sonous, producing  nausea,  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  a  sense  of  constriction  in 
the  throat,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  and  great 
nervous  prostration.  The  symptoms  usually 
pass  off  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  but 
may  end  in  death  from  collapse.  Cheese 
containing  this  poison  is  not  necessarily 
altered  in  appearance  or  taste.  Butter  and 
cream,  as  well  as  cheese,  have  given  rise  to 
ptomaine  poisoning. 

(e)  Vcffctablcs. — Vegetables  may  become 
poisonous  either  from  the  development  of 
poisonous  matter  produced  by  putrefactive 
changes,  or  from  the  addition  of  poisons,  as 
m  the  colouring  of  peas  with  copper,  or  from 
the  growth  within  them  of  fungi.  For  m- 
stance,  actinomycosis,  a  disease  which  occa- 
sionally occiu-s  in  cattle  and  man,  is  now 
regarded  as  due  to  eating  raw  barley  or 
other  cereals  upon  which  the  actinomyces 
fungus  has  grown.  See  also  Ergotism  ;  and 
Mushrooms,  Poisoning  by. 

(/)  Water. — Drinking-water  may  produce 
poisonous  effects,  either  from  the  presence 
of  specific  micro-organisms  (generally  from 
pollution  of  the  water  with  sewage),  or  from 
contamination  of  the  water  with  metallic 
poisons,  such  as  lead  and  copper. 

Arthur  P.  Luff. 

POISONOUS  GASES.— Sfc  Carbonic 
Acid,  Poisoning  by;  Carbonic  Oxide,  Poi- 
soning by ;  Prussic  Acid,  Poisoning  by ;  &c. 

POISONS.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Poisons;  Ger. 
Gifte. 

Definition. — There  is  no  legal  definition 
of  the  word  poison,  .and  the  definitions 
usually  proposed  are  apt  to  include  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  Generally,  a  poison  may 
be  defined  as  a  substance  having  an  inherent 
deleterious  property,  which  render  s  it  capable 
of  destroying  life  by  whatever  avenue  it  is 
taken  into  the  system.  Substances  which 
act  only  mechanically,  such  as  powdered 
glass,  are  not  poisons.     In  popular  language. 


a  poison  is  a  substance  capable  of  destroying 
life  when  taken  in  small  quantities.  A 
poison,  then,  may  be  defined  as  any  sub- 
stance which,  when  introduced  into  the 
system,  or  applied  externally,  injures  health 
or  destroys  life  irrespective  of  mechanical 
means  or  direct  thermal  changes.  See 
Poisonous  Food. 

Action. — Poisons  may  exert  a  twofold 
action.  Their  action  is  either  local  or  remote, 
or  both  local  and  remote.  The  local  action 
of  a  poison  is  usually  one  of  corrosion,  infiain- 
mation,  or  an  effect  on  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation or  of  motion.  The  remote  actions 
are  usually  of  a  specific  character,  though 
some  writers  group  the  remote  effects  of 
poisons  under  two  heads,  and  speak  of  the 
common  and  specific  remote  effects  of  a 
poison.  The  local  actions  of  a  poison  of  the 
corrosive  class  are  usually  so  well  marked, 
and  so  easily  recognised,  that  the  fact  of  its 
administration  is  obvious.  The  same  may 
be  said,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  irritant 
poisons,  especially  the  mineral  irritants  ;  but 
here  the  symptoms  often  so  closely  simulate 
those  of  natural  disease,  as  to  render  the  dia- 
gnosis a  matter  of  great  difiicultj'.  An  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  the  remote  specific 
effects  of  the  various  common  poisons  is 
indispensable  to  the  medical  practitioner. 
The  class  of  poison  which  has  been  adminis- 
tered or  taken  will  thus  be  suggested  to  his 
mind  by  the  symptoms  observed,  and  not 
infrequently  the  specific  poison  will  be  sus- 
pected. In  this  way  the  physician  may  often 
be  at  once  able  to  diagnose,  from  the  symp- 
toms alone,  the  administration  of  strychnine, 
henbane,  or  cantharides.  Great  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  draw  a  rash  con- 
clusion from  one  symptom  ;  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  tetanic  spasms  which  are  so  marked 
a  feature  in  strychnine  poisoning. 

It  is  generallj^  but  not  universally,  held 
that  absorption  is  necessary  in  order  that  a 
poison  should  be  able  to  exert  its  specific 
effect.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  a  poison 
may  destroy  life  by  an  action  on  the  nervous 
system,  before  absorption  has  had  time  to 
take  place.  The  facts  in  support  of  this 
view  are,  however,  few,  and  open  to  doubt. 

Modifying  Circumstances. — The  usual 
action  of  poisons  may  be  greatly  modified — 
(1)  by  the  largeness  of  the  dose,  and  the  state 
of  aggregation,  admixture,  or  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  poisons  themselves;  (2)  by 
the  part  or  membrane  to  which  they  are 
applied ;  and  (3)  by  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Thus,  for  example,  opium  may  be 
a  medicament  or  a  poison,  according  to  the 
dose  in  which  it  is  given  ;  and  a  dose  of 
opium  which  may  be  beneficial  to  an  adult 
in  certain  states  of  the  system,  may  be  fatal 
to  a  young  child,  or  to  the  adult  when  suffer- 
ing, for  example,  from  Bright's  disease.  All 
barium  salts  are  poisonous,  except  the  sul- 
phate, which  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  of 
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all  mineral  substances.  The  simple  cyaniiles 
are  hifjiily  jioisonous,  and  the  same  may  bo 
said  of  many  double  cyanides.  But  the 
double  cyanide  of  iron  and  potassium  (potas- 
sium ferro-cyanido)  is  ahnost  without  action 
on  tlie  system.  The  part  or  tissue  to  which 
a  poison  is  api)lied  must  obviously  greatly 
atTect  the  activity  of  a  jioison,  owing  to  the 
varying  ra])idity  with  which  absorption  takes 
place  through  the  cutaneous,  mucous,  serous, 
and  other  surfaces  of  the  body.  Curare  may 
be  swallowed  in  a  considerable  dose,  without 
producing  any  appreciable  effect,  whilst  a 
small  (juantity  of  the  same  substance  intro- 
duced into  a  wound  will  speedily  prove  fatal. 
It  has  been  foimd  that  when  a  poison  is 
slowly  absorbed,  so  that  it  can  bo  either  dis- 
posed of  in  the  system  or  again  excreted  more 
rapidly  than  it  is  absorbed,  no  poisonous 
results  ensue ;  but  when  absorption  occurs 
so  quickly  that  the  poison  can  neither  be 
excreted  nor  destroyed  in  the  system  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  absorbed,  the  specific  effects 
of  the  poison  are  developed.  Curare,  for 
instance,  is  absorbed  by  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  more  slowly  than  it  is  excreted 
through  the  kidneys.  But  if  the  rcmal 
arteries  be  ligatured,  the  poison  accumulates 
in  the  blood,  and  the  specific  effects  of  the 
poison  are  developed,  just  as  when  curare  is 
introduced  into  a  wound. 

Idiosi/ncrnsi/  has  much  to  do  with  the 
poisonous  or  hurtful  character  of  a  substance. 
Thus  pork,  mutton,  certain  kinds  of  fish, 
notably  shell-fish,  and  fungi  {see  Mush- 
rooms, Poisoning  by),  have,  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  in  certain  persons,  pro- 
duced all  the  symptoms  of  violent  irritant 
poisoning ;  whilst  others,  who  have  partaken 
of  the  same  food  at  the  same  time,  have 
enjoyed  perfect  immunity.  More  commonly, 
all  who  partake  are  alTected,  but  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  severity.  Some  persons  are 
said,  on  good  authority,  to  be  capable  of 
taking  with  impunity  such  violent  poisons 
as  corrosive  sublimate  or  opium,  in  enormous 
doses,  and  this  independently  of  habit,  which 
is  known  to  have  such  a  large  influence  in 
modifying  the  etVectsof  some  poisons,  notably 
of  the  narcotics.  A  tolerance  of  poisons  is 
sometimes  engendered  by  disease,  so  that  a 
poison  may  from  this  cause  fail  to  produce 
its  accustomed  effect.  Thus  opimn  is  largely 
tolerated  in  tetanus,  and  in  mania  fi-om 
drink ;  and  mercurial  compounds  may  in 
severe  febrile  affections  fail  to  produce  the 
usual  constitutional  effects  of  the  metal.  On 
the  other  hand,  kidney-disease,  by  impeding 
elimination,  may  intensify  the  ordinary 
etTects  of  a  poison ;  and  the  like  is  observed 
when  opiates  are  given  where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  cerebral  congestion. 

EviDEXCK. — In  order  to  raise  a  valid  infer- 
ence in  the  mind  of  the  medical  attendant 
that  poison  has  been  administered  to  a 
patient,  certain  facts  must  be  brought  under 


his  notice  ;  and  without  the  concurrence  of 
at  Iciist  two  or  more  of  these,  the  actuality 
of  poisoning  cannot  be  maintained.  Tho 
sources  of  evidence  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning  arc  the  symptoms ;  the^jos^wior/e/;* 
a/ipearaticrs  ;  chemical  analysis  of  articles 
of  food  or  drink,  or  of  the  body  and  tho 
excretions  ;  and  experiments  iqyon  ani)iuils. 
The  evidence  derived  from  these  sources 
being  compared  with  tlie  known  properties 
and  effects  of  various  poisons  in  authenti- 
cated cases,  will  enable  the  physician  to  form 
a  correct  opinion  as  to  tho  j)robable  admini- 
stration or  not  of  a  poison.  The  poisons 
most  commonly  administered  are  opium, 
carbolic  acid,  arsenic  in  various  forma,  phos- 
phorus, oil  of  vitriol,  strychnine,  and  oxalic 
acid. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  symptoms  exhibited 
during  life  do  not  afford  some  clue  to  tho 
cause  of  illness ;  ajid  most  frequently  the 
symptoms  are  all  that  the  medical  attendant 
has  to  guide  him  to  a  diagnosis  of  the  natiu'e 
of  tlie  case,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  jiatient. 
Sometimes,  however,  persons  are  found  dead 
as  the  result  of  poison,  concerning  the 
manner  of  whose  death  nothing  whatever 
can  be  learned;  a  suspicion  of  poisoning 
arising  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  corpse  is  found.  Here  the  aid  of  chemical 
analysis  ought  invariably  to  be  invoked ;  and 
fortunately  in  these  cases  the  delay  involved 
in  making  an  analysis  is  of  comparatively 
little  moment.  The  effects  may  in  the  case 
of  many  persons  be  either  suddenly  or  slowly 
manifested;  hence  we  have  acute  and 
c/ij-oju'c  poisoning.  Cases  of  chronic  poison- 
ing are  usually  the  result  of  the  repeated 
administration  of  small  doses  of  lead,  copper, 
mercury,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic.  All  of  these 
poisons  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles. 
The  general  conditions  which  should  excite  a 
suspicion  of  poisoning  are  the  sudden  onset 
of  serious  and  increasingly  alarming  symp- 
toms in  a  person  previously  in  good  health, 
especially  if  a  prominent  symptom  be  epigas- 
tric pain ;  or  whore  there  is  complete 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  a  cadaverous 
expression  of  the  countenance,  an  abundant 
perspiration,  and  sj)eedy  death.  In  all  such 
cases  the  aid  of  the  chemist  is  required, 
either  to  confirm  well-founded,  or  to  rebut 
ill-founded,  suspicions. 

Classification. — Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  classify  poisons  rationally. 
Perhaps  the  best  classification,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  medical  practitioner,  is  that 
which  groups  poisons  according  to  the  more 
obvious  symptoms  which  they  produce.  Our 
knowledge  of  tho  more  intimate  action  of 
many  poisons  is  still  too  slight  to  admit  of 
any  useful  classification  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  specifically  affect  the 
vital  organs. 

Poisons  may  in  the  manner  indicated  be 
classified  as:  (1)  Corrosives;  (2)  Irritants; 
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and  (3)  Neurotics.  It  is  perhaps  at  present 
premature  to  attempt  a  sj-stematic  division 
of  the  last  class.  The  class  of  neurotics 
embraces  poisons  so  widely  different  in  their 
action  as  opium  and  strychnine. 

1.  Corrosive  Poisons. — Enumeration. 
The  action  of  one  of  the  most  typical  of  these 
poisons,  corrosive  sublimate,  is  fully  con- 
sidered under  a  special  head  {see  Mercury, 
Poisoning  bj').  The  most  commonly  admi- 
nistered corrosives  are  the  mineral  acids  — 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric ;  oxalic 
acid ;  the  alkalis— potash,  soda,  and  am- 
monia;  acid,  alkaline,  and  corrosive  salts  — 
such  as  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  carbo- 
nate of  potassium,  chlorides  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
antimony,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

Symptoms. — The  mineral  acids  and  the 
alkalis  have  no  specific  effect  on  the  system, 
their  action  being  at  first  almost  purely  local. 
Some  of  the  other  corrosives  enumerated 
may  have,  besides  their  local  effects,  a  remote 
and  constitutional  action.  The  symptoms  of 
corrosive  poisoning  are  marked  and  unmis- 
takable, except  when  the  patient  is  an  infant. 
Immediately  after  swallowing  the  corrosive 
substance,  an  acid,  caustic,  or  metallic,  burn- 
ing sensation  is  felt  in  the  mouth,  fauces, 
gullet,  and  stomach ;  and  this  speedily  ex- 
tends over  tne  whole  abdominal  region. 
Vomiting  is  speedy,  or  may,  rarely,  be  alto- 
gether absent.  The  vomited  matters  consist 
at  first  of  the  ordinary  contents  of  the 
stomach,  more  or  less  altered  by  the  action 
of  the  poison.  In  the  case  of  mineral  acids 
they  are  intensely  acid,  and  cause  copious 
effervescence  when  they  fall  upon  limestone 
or  marble.  No  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  stoinach ;  and  later  the 
vomits  may  be  more  or  less  mingled  with 
altered  blood,  which  may  be  dark,  or  even 
black.  Shreddy  mucus,  casts  of  the  gullet 
or  stomach  formed  by  the  shedding  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  sometimes  even  the 
muscular  wall  of  the  ctsophagus,  are  rejected. 
The  abdominal  pain  is  not  relieved,  but 
greatly  aggravated,  by  pressure.  The  whole 
abdomen  becomes  distended,  owing  to  the 
gases  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  poison ; 
the  diaphragm  is  pressed  upon,  and  intense 
dyspn(ia  may  result,  owing  to  pressure  upon 
the  thoracic  viscera.  When  a  mineral  acid 
has  been  administered,  there  is  little  or  no 
bowel  action,  and  the  urine  may  be  sup- 
pressed ;  but  in  poisoning  by  the  alkalis, 
and  by  the  alkaline  carbonates  and  sul- 
l^liidcs,  there  niay  be  purging.  The  mouth, 
tongue,  and  fauces  exhibit  the  local  effects  of 
the  corrosive  :  a  yellow  coating  in  the  case  of 
nitric  acid ;  white  at  first,  and  as  if  covered 
with  white  paint,  from  sulphuric  acid;  and 
whitish  or  brown  and  less  thickly  coated 
from  hydrochloric  acid.  Yellow  or  brown 
stains  may  be  observed  on  the  skin,  extend- 
ing downwards  from  ihe  angles  of  the  mouth, 
and  caused  by  the  trickling  of  acid  or  other 


corrosive  fluid  from  the  mouth.  Meantime 
the  symptoms  develop  rapidly.  The  pain, 
thirst,  dyspnoea,  and  dysphagia  increase. 
The  patient,  at  first  excited,  with  rapid 
bovmding  pulse,  becomes  bathed  in  cold  per- 
spiration, the  countenance  becomes  pinched, 
the  pulse  more  rapid  and  thready.  Enormous 
eructations  of  gas  take  place,  but  these  afford 
no  relief.  The  patient  may  become  more  or 
less  cyanosed ;  but  this  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  dj'spnoea.  The  intellect  is  usually 
clear  to  the  last.  Signs  of  collapse  come  on, 
and  the  patient  may  sink  within  a  period 
varying  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours.  If 
recovery  does  not  take  place,  death  usually 
sujiervenes  within  a  period  of  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  Vei-y  frequently,  and 
more  especially  in  poisoning  by  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  patient  survives  the  first  acute  symptoms 
only  to  perish  months  after,  should  not  the 
aid  of  the  sui-geon  be  invoked  and  gastrotoiny 
be  performed,  by  slow  starvation,  due  to 
local  injury  to,  and  subseepient  stricture  of, 
the  oesophagus.  The  use  of  bougies  in  these 
cases,  to  keep  the  gullet  patent,  seldom 
affords  permanent  relief. 

When  nitric  acid,  or  ammonia,  is  the 
poison  taken,  the  vapours  of  the  acid  or  of 
the  ammonia  may  gain  access  to  the  air- 
passages  and  lungs,  provoking  inflammation, 
which  is  commonly  fatal.  The  dyspncea  and 
chest-symptoms  will  be  greatly  aggravated 
in  these  cases,  and  may  overshadow  the 
more  usual  symptoms  due  to  local  action  on 
the  digestive  canal.  In  poisoning  by  the 
caustic  alkalis  (potash  and  soda  lyes) 
diarrhoea,  with  discharge  of  blood,  is  more 
common  than  the  constipation  observed  in 
poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.  Entire  sup- 
pression of  urine,  or  anuria,  is  the  rule  in 
poisoning  by  corrosive  subliinate. 

Oxalic  acid  in  concentrated  solution  is 
undoubtedly  a  corrosive  and  irritant  poison. 
Very  commonly,  however,  it  kills  by  its 
depressing  action  upon  the  heart  before 
symptoms  of  corrosion  have  become  pro- 
minent ;  or  the  vomiting,  pain,  and  other 
more  immediate  sj'mptoms  of  corrosive 
poison  are  associated  with  a  feeble  pulse, 
clammy  skin,  nervous  symptoms,  aphonia, 
and  speedy  death,  even  within  ten  minutes 
of  the  administration  of  the  poison.  To  quote 
Christison's  language :  '  If  a  person,  imme- 
diately after  swallowing  a  solution  of  a  crys- 
talline s.alt,  which  tasted  purely  and  strongly 
acid,  is  attacked  with  burning  in  the  throat, 
then  with  burning  in  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
particularly  of  bloody  matter,  imperceptible 
pulse,  and  excessive  languor,  and  dies  in 
half  an  hour,  or  still  more  in  twenty,  fifteen, 
or  ten  minutes,  I  do  not  know  any  fallacy 
which  can  interfere  with  the  conclusion  that 
oxalic  acid  was  the  cause  of  death.  No 
parallel  disease  begins  so  abruptly  and  ter- 
minates so  soon,  and  no  other  crystalline 
poison   has  the   same  effects.'     It  must  bo 
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added  that  binoxalate  of  potash,  and  tho 
sohiblo  oxalates  generally,  are  as  poisonous 
as  the  acid  itself. 

Anatomual  Characters. — The  distinction 
between  corrosive  and  irritant  poisons  is  by 
no  means  well  marked  ;  and  indeed  corrosive 
poisons,  when  dUutcd,  act  as  irritants.  Hence 
we  shall  describe  the  2>c>it-ii'o>'f<^>>t  appear- 
ances of  corrosive  poisoning  under  the  head 
of  Irritants. 

DiAc.NOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  corrosive 
poisoning  rarely  admits  of  ditHculty ;  and  in 
any  obscure  cases  chemical  analysis  will  re- 
move all  doubt. 

•2.  Irritant  Poisons. —Irritant  poisons 
are  of  two  classes — inetaUic  irritants,  and 
vegetable  and  animal  irritants,  these  latter 
being  grouped  together.  Perhaps  none  of 
them,  however,  act  as  pure  irritants ;  and 
the  irritant  syiMi)toms  which  they  produce 
are  most  commonly  accompanied  by  a  well- 
marked  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  also. 
\n  irritant  is  a  poison  which  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
usually  the  alimentary  canal.  Hy  far  the 
most  important  of  tlie  metallic  irritant 
poisons  is  arsenic  {see  .\ksenic.  Poisoning 
by).  Other  metallic  irritants  are  the  salts  of 
antimony,  zinc,  and  otiier  metals.  Elatcrin, 
essential  oils,  and  gamboge  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  vegetable  irritants ;  and  can- 
thariiles  of  animal  ii-ritants.  Irritant  animal 
and  vegetable  foods  are  separately  described. 
Sec  Poisonous  Food. 

Symptoms. — Irritants  differ  as  a  rule  from 
corrosive  poisons  in  the  gi-eater  slowness  with 
which  the  symptoms  are  developed.  Usually 
when  an  irritant  is  swallowed,  after  an  inter- 
val— greater  or  less  according  to  the  specific 
character  of  the  poison — a  bui'ning  pain  is 
felt,  and  a  sense  of  constriction  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  gnllet,  speedily  followed  by  sliarp 
burning  jtain  in  the  epigastrium  ;  and  this  is 
increased  by  pressure — a  mark  which  serves 
to  distinguish  the  attack  from  one  of  ordinary 
colic.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and  great  thirst 
ensue ;  speedily  followed  by  pain  and  sense 
of  distension  of  the  whole  abdomen,  which  is 
exceedingly  tender,  and  perhaps  visiblv  dis- 
tended. Most  commonly  the  vomiting  is 
followed  by  purging,  tenesmus,  dysenteric 
stools,  and  often  by  dysuria.  Should  the 
poison  not  be  speedily  removed  from  tho 
system  by  vomiting  and  pm'giug,  these  con- 
tinue unrelieved,  and  increase  in  severity; 
and  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  or  it 
may  be  of  collapse,  supervene.  The  pulse 
becomes  rapid,  small,  and  thready;  the 
countenance  is  anxious  ;  the  skin  is  liathed 
in  perspiration,  now  warm,  and  again  cold 
and  clammy.  Tho  patient  may  never  rally 
from  the  first  shock  to  the  nervous  system ; 
more  rarely,  having  survived  this,  he  dies  in 
convulsions;  or  he  may  perish  of  inanition 
after  more  protracted  sufferings.  It  nn'.st  be 
borne  in  mind  that  those  irritant  poisons  — 


such  as  diluted  sulphuric  acid — which,  when 
taken  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  act  as 
corrosives,  may  bring  about  starvation, 
necessitating  such  operative  procedure  as 
gastrotomy,  by  the  injury  which  they  inflict 
upon  tho  oesophagus  and  stomach.  Death 
after  the  administration  of  an  irritant  jioison 
may,  it  is  obvious,  occur  at  very  varying 
periods  after  tho  ingestion  of  the  poison. 

Diagnosis. — Irritant  poisoning  may  be 
mistaken  for  various  forms  of  natural  disease. 
Tho  diseases  with  which  it  is  most  ai)t  to  be 
confounded  are  -  gastritis  ;  gastric  ulcer,  with 

I  or  without  perforation  ;  peritonuis  ;  severe 
colic  ;  sporadic  and  .\siatic  cholera  ;  and  rup- 
ture of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  .\  carehil 
examination  of  the  ]iatient,  and  the  history 
of  the  case,  will  often  remove  any  doubt 
which  may  be  entertained  ;  but  microscopical 
examination  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
ejccta  of  the  patient  will  fre([uently  afford 
the  only  means  of  clearing  up  the  case  during 
life.  Too  freijuenth'  irritant  poison  is  not 
suspected  until  a  post-morion  examination 
is  made.  In  every  case  where  a  possibility 
of  irritant  poisoning  is  suggested,  the  aid  of 
analysis  should  be  invoked.  For  tlie  dia- 
gnostic dirt'erences — so  far  as  differences  in 
symptoms  are  diagnostic — between  irritant 
poisoning  and  the  special  diseases  above 
mentioned,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
special  articles  in  this  Dictionary. 

I      Anatomical     Chauactehs.  —  The    post- 

I  mortem  appearances  in  irritant  and  corrosive 
poisoning  are  corrosion  of  tlie  mouth,  fauces, 
gullet,  and  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane 
being  shrivelled,  altered  in  consistence  and 
colour,  and  mere  or  less  detached;  irritation 
and  mflammation  of  the  stomach  and  first 
portion  of  the  small  mtestines  ;  ulceration  ; 
and  erosion.  In  corrosive  poisoning  the 
stomach  may  be  perforated,  the  edges  of  the 
aperture  being  shreddy ;  and  in  the  case  of 
stilphnric  acid  the  viscera  may  be  blackened 
(altered  blood)  from  the  action  of  tho  acid 
upon  the  blood-pigment.  The  small  intes- 
tines are  implicated  to  a  varying  extent,  or 
may  altogether  escape.  The  large  intestine 
iuay  be  attacked,  and  this  is  more  especially 
the  case  in  poisoning  by  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. Arsenic  exerts  a  specific  effect  upon 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  Remains  of 
irritants  may  be  detected  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  and  be  recognised  by  their  physical, 
microscopical,  and  chemical  characters. 

3.  Neurotic  Poisons. — Enumeu.\tion. — 
Under  this  head  may  be  ranged  a  great 
number  of  poisons,  having  this  in  common, 
that  the  symptoms  i)roduced  by  them  are 
more  or  less  prominently  associated  with  the 
nervous  system.  The  class  embraces  pure 
narcotics,  such  as  opium  and  morphine ; 
hydrate  of  chloral ;  cliloroform  ;  hvoscyamus ; 
digitalis  ;    strychnine  ;    prussic  acid  ;    nitro- 

]  benzol ;    phenol     (carbolic    acid) ;     alcohol ; 

1  aconite  ;  belladonna,  and  many  others. 
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Symptoms. — These  are  necessarily  of  the 
most  varied  character.  All  that  has  been 
already  said  about  the  onset  of  symptoms, 
their  character,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  -appeared,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

Frussic  acid  produces  its  effects  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes ;  or,  it  may  be, 
seconds.  The  course  of  symptoms  is  very 
rapid ;  and  death  may  be  well-nigh  instan- 
taneous. The  symptoms  are  convulsions, 
great  disturbance  of  respiration,  with  pro- 
longed expiration,  dilated  pupils,  and  cyano- 
sis.    See  Prussic  Acid,  Poisoning  by. 

Morphine  and  Opium,  n.fter  a  stage  of 
excitement,  produce  deep  comatose  sleep, 
with  slow  stertorous  breathing;  contracted 
pupils  ;  and  clammy,  perspiring  skin  ;  all  the 
other  secretions  bemg  more  or  less  sup- 
pressed.    See  Opium,  Poisoning  by. 

Aconite  is  diagnosed  by  the  peculiar  numb- 
ness and  tingling  of  the  skin  which  it  pro- 
duces.    See  Aconite,  Poisoning  by. 

Belladonna,  and  its  alkaloid  Atropine, 
widely  dilate  the  pupils,  and  cause  intense 
thirst,  with  mirthful  delirium  and  spectral 
illusions. 

Chloroform  a:.id  Alcohol  in  toxic  doses 
produce  profound  insensibility ;  and  are, 
moreover,  generally  more  or  less  recognis- 
able by  circumstances,  some  of  which  will  be 
found  described  under  Alcoholism. 

Nitro-bcnzol  causes  sj'mptoms  often  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  prussic  acid  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  its  insolubility,  and  the 
slowness  with  which  the  liquid  poison  is 
absorbed  by  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  there  is  often  a  prolonged  interval 
between  the  administration  of  the  poison  and 
the  onset  of  alarming  symptoms. 

Hydrate  of  chloral  causes  death  after  a 
stage  of  unconsciousness ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  ditKculty  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  case  by  the  aid  of  the  surround- 
ings of  the  patient.  See  Chloral  Hydrate, 
Poisoning  by. 

Carbolic  acid  or  Phenol  whitens  and 
shrivels  the  membranes  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  and  not  only  acts  as  a  corrosive, 
but  produces  speedy  narcosis,  and  greenish 
or  black  urine.  The  peculiar  odotir  of  phenol 
is  always  perceptible,  though  not  infrequently 
overlooked. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  impossible  to  enter  fully 
into  the  diagnosis  of  each  individual  neurotic 
poison.  The  most  frequent  and  important 
diagnoses  have  to  be  made  in  supposed  cases 
of  poisoning  by  opium,  alcohol,  and  strych- 
nine respectively. 

In  opium-poisoning  the  equally  contracted 
pupils  ;  the  possibility  of  rousing  the  patient 
by  means  of  external  stimuli  in  all  except  the 
later  stages — as,  for  instance,  by  flicking  the 
feet,  the  application  of  the  electric  current, 
&c. ;  and  the  moist  clammy  skin,  may  serve 
to  nrevent  the  case  being  confounded  with 


one  of  apoplexy.  In  alcoholic  coma  there 
is  great  danger  of  mistaking  the  nature  of 
the  case,  in  consequence  of  the  frequency 
with  which  the  alcoholic  odour  may  be  met 
with  in  cases  where  alcohol  has  been  taken, 
either  dietetically  or  medicinally,  in  moderate 
or  somewhat  immoderate  doses.  The  very 
cai'eful  use  of  the  stomach-pump  can  do  no 
harm,  and  may  not  only  save  the  patient  if 
the  case  be  one  of  alcoholic  ijoisoning,  but  also 
serve  to  clear  up  the  diagnosis.  The  tetanic 
spasms  of  strychnine  will  have  to  be  differ- 
entiated from  those  of  true  (traumatic) 
tetanus.  In  this  there  is  not  usually  any 
insuperable  difficulty.  Strychnine  convul- 
sions are  intermittent ;  do  not  begin  in  the 
lower  jaw ;  are,  as  a  rule,  opisthotonic  ia 
character,  and  do  not  affect  the  same  gi'oups 
of  muscles  as  are  implicated  in  true  tetanus. 
See  Opium,  Poisoning  by ;  and  Strycu.nine, 
Poisoning  by. 

Treatment. — Only  the  general  principles 
of  the  treatment  of  poisoning  can  be  indicated 
here.  The  treatment  in  poisoning  by  the 
most  important  special  poisons  is  described 
in  separate  articles.  The  question  of  the 
use  or  non-use  of  the  stomach-pump  must  be 
decided  by  the  nature  of  the  poison  adminis- 
tered. Where  one  of  the  concentrated 
mineral  acids,  a  caustic  alkali,  a  corrosive 
salt,  oxalic  acid  in  concentrated  solution,  or 
carbolic  acid,  has  been  swallowed,  it  is  gene- 
rally held  that  the  stomach-pump  should  not 
be  iised,  the  danger  of  perforation  of  the 
gullet  or  stomach  being  considerable.  The 
soft  oesophageal  syphon  tube  may,  however, 
be  nearly  always  used  with  safety.  In  all 
cases  where  a  non-corrosive  poison  has  been 
taken,  except  in  the  case  of  prussic  acid, 
where  the  course  of  the  poisoning  is  too 
rapid  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  instrument, 
the  application  of  the  pump  is  advisable  and 
can  do  no  harm  ;  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium  and  alcohol,  the  greatest  reliance  must 
be  placed  on  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by  its 
aid.  The  corroding  acids  may  be  neutralised 
by  the  administration  of  lime  water,  or,  still 
better,  saceharated  lime  water  ;  highly  diluted 
solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalis;  or,  failing 
these,  the  continuous  use,  in  fi'equently  re- 
peated doses,  of  chalk,  whiting,  or  the  alka- 
line carbonates — so  as  to  avoid  dangerous 
distension  of  the  abdomen  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  On  the  contrary,  the  caustic 
alkalis  may  be  neutralised  by  the  copious 
ioabibition  of  highly  diluted  acid  liquids. 
Failing  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  or  even 
after  the  use  of  this,  emetics  may  be  admin- 
istered or  apomorphine  injected.  The  prompt 
administration  of  an  emetic  is  perhaps  never 
inadmissible.  The  effects  of  corrosives  and 
irritants  must  afterwards  be  met  by  appro- 
priate remedies,  such  as  demulcents  and  oil 
to  sheathe  the  mucous  membranes,  opiates  to 
relieve  pain,  &c.  The  effects  of  oxalic  acid 
cannot  be  avoided  by  the  administration  of 
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alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  for  the 
alkaline  oxalates  are  themselves  highly 
poisonous.  Chalk,  whitin;^,  and  soluble  lime 
salts  jireeipitate  oxalic  acid  as  an  insoluble 
oxalate  of  calcium,  and  form  the  best  re- 
medies. Soluble  sulphates  are  antidotes  for 
carbolic  acid.  Oil  tjreatly  allays  the  in- 
tolerable pain  attendinjj  the  local  action  of 
this  acid.  In  prussic-acid  poisonin;^  artificial 
respiration,  persistently  used,  is  our  sheet- 
anchor,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  gal- 
vanism, alternate  douches  of  warm  and  cold 
water,  and  other  measures.  After  the  use 
of  the  stomacli-pump  to  remove  unabsorbed 
opiates,  stimulating  licjuids  containing  tannic 
acid,  sucli  as  strong  black  cotfee,  may  be  gi^■en ; 
and  the  patient  must  be  kept  awake  by  walk- 
ing him  about,  llicking  the  feet  with  towels, 
the  application  of  tiie  faradic  current,  &c. 
Belladonna  in  full  doses  is  in  some  respects 
antagonistic  in  its  physiological  action  to 
opium.  Conversely,  opiates  are  regarded  as 
direct  antidotes  to  belladonna.  On  the  same 
principle  of  counteracting  effects,  digitalis 
and  aconite  are  counter-poisons,  and  hence 
antidotes  the  one  to  the  other.  The  happiest 
results  have  followed  the  use  of  full  doses  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  strychnine-poisoning ; 
and  chloroform  may  be  freely  inhaled  to  allay 
the  tetanic  spasms.  In  alkaloidal  poisoning. 
except  where  a  tetanisiiig  poison,  such  as 
strychnine  or  brucine,  has  been  given,  the 
stomach-pump  must  be  employed ;  and 
emetics  and  tannic  acid,  in  the  form  of  tinc- 
ture of  galls,  strong  black  coffee,  or  strong 
tea,  should  also  be  given,  with  the  object  of 
precipitating  the  alkaloid  as  an  insoluble  tan- 
uate.  Thomas  Stevenson, 

POLYDIPSIA  {7rn\{,s,  much ;  and  blyf^a, 
thirst  I. — A  synonym  for  excessive  thirst: 
sometimes  used  for  diabetes.  See  Di.\betes 
Mellitus  ;  PoiAURTA  ;  and  Thirst. 

POLYNEURITIS.  —  See   Neuritis, 

Multiple. 

POLYPHAGIA  (TroXi:f,  much:  and 
<f>dyw,  I  eat). — A  synonym  for  excessive 
hunger.  See  Appetite,  Disorders  of;  and 
Pneumogastric  Nerve,  Diseases  of. 

POLYPUS  (roXiT,  many;  and  nnvs,  a 
foot).— Synon.  :  Fr.  Fohipc ;  Ger.  Pvli/p. 

DEns-iTiON.— This  term  is  generally  ap- 
phed  to  any  simple  pedunculated  growth, 
springing  from  a  mucous  surface  ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  malig- 
nant pedunculated  growths  in  similar  situa- 
tions. 

Varieties. — It  is  clear  that  no  single  de- 
scription will  apply  to  each  member  of  the 
class.  Hence  it  will  be  sufiicient  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  varieties  of  polypus, 
a  fuller  account  of  most  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Tumours,  and  also  in 
connexion  with  the  diseases  of  the  several 
organs  which  they  affect. 
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1.  Polypi  of  the  Nose. — These  arc  of 
two  varieties — the  mucous  and  the  fibrous; 
both  are  classed  among  the  fibromata.  Both 
are  covered  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The 
hbrous  variety  often  involves  the  structures 
at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  forming  the  so- 
called  uiiHD-phari/iit/cnl  /)oli/pil8. 

2.  Polypi  of  the  Ear. — Polypi  of  the 
ear  resendjlo  polypi  of  the  nose,  but  present  a 
variety  of  structure,  as  some  spring  from  the 
membrana  tynipani,  others  fi'om  the  interior 
of  the  tympauum. 

3.  Polypi  of  the  Intestines.— These 
polypi  are  of  much  more  freciuent  occurrence 
in  the  rectum  than  in  anj'  other  portion  of 
the  intestinal  tract.     They  are  composed  of 

i  tissue  resembling  that  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  part,  and  are  described  amongst 
the  adenomata. 

4.  Polypi  of  the  Uterus.  —  These 
I  growths    are    of    three   kinds,    namely :    (a) 

cystic,  which  are  derived  from  the  ovules 
of  Naboth ;  (b)  mucous  or  soft,  resembling 
the  polypi  of  the  rectum  ;  (c)  hard  or  fibrous. 
the  so-called  fibrous  polypus  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Polypi  in  other  situations.— Less 
connnon  forms  of  polyi)i,  consisting  of  some 
modification  of  the  mucous  membrane  from 
which  they  are  derived,  are  found  in  the 
bladder,  the  larynx,  on  the  gums,  or  some- 
times in  the  sinuses  communicating  with 
the  nose. 

Malignant  j)olyin  present  no  special  fea- 
tures which  would  enable  them  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  class. 

Treatment. — Though  polypi  differ  some- 
what in  structure,  the  treatment  of  the 
simple  varieties  of  the  class  is  the  same — 
that  is,  if  removal  bo  considered  advisable. 
Either  the  pedicle  may  be  grasped  and  the 
tumour  removed  by  avulsion ;  or  it  may  be 
divided  at  a  stroke  by  some  sharp  instrument, 
or  cut  through  slowly  or  rapidly  by  some 
form  of  ecraseur  or  ligature. 

In  removing  a  malignant  polypus  a  wide 
margin  of  healthy  tissue  must  be  taken 
aw-ay  from  aroimd  the  pedicle. 

R.  J.  Godlee. 

POLYSARCIA  (ttoXm,  much;  and 
(TnpE:,  tlcslii.  —  A  term  for  excessive  corpu- 
lence or  obesity.     Sec  Obesity. 

POLYURIA  (n-oXi'y,  much;  and  oZpov, 
urine). — Synon.  :  Diabetes  Insipidus  ;  Fr. 
Pohjurie;  Diabete  Insipide;  Ger.  Zucherlose 
Harnruhr. 

Dei^inition. — A  malady  or  group  of  ma- 
ladies, characterised  by  thirst,  and  a  per- 
sistently excessive  flow  of  watery  urine,  which 
has  a  low  specific  gravitj',  and  contains  no 
albumin  or  grape-sugar. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  subdivide 
this  group  into  smaller  sections.  One  such 
section  is  polydipsia  or  hijdruria,  having  the 
characters  above  specified  as  those  of  poly- 
uria ;  another  is  a  ~oturia,  where  the  solids, 
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especially  urea,  are  in  excess  of  the  normal 
amount  ;  and  a  thii-d,  anazoturia,  where 
these  are  markedly  deficient.  The  often-used 
term  poly dipsi(^.,  referring  as  it  does  specially 
to  the  symptom  thirst,  puts  the  effect  be- 
fore the  cause.  Hydriiria  points  to  the 
dilute  character  of  the  m'ine  rather  than  to 
its  excessive  quantity.  Azoturia  has  been 
made  to  include  all  cases  where  \irea  is  un- 
usually abundant,  even  where  the  urine  is 
scanty,  as  in  fevers  ;  a  condition  totally 
averse  to  our  notions  of  diabetes  insipidus. 
Anazoturia  very  rarely  occurs  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  low  speeilic  gravity  of  theui'ine 
in  polyuria,  owing  to  the  large  amount  passed, 
the  quantity  of  urea  may,  and  often  does, 
exceed  that  excreted  in  health.  A  form  of 
polyuria,  often  slightly  marked,  has  been 
described  as '  phosphatic  diabetes,'  on  account 
of  the  excess  of  phosphates  passed.  The 
separation  of  these  cases  into  a  distinct  group 
is  hardly  necessary.  Certain  factors  in  the 
above  definition  require  special  attention, 
the  better  to  mark  off  the  malady  so  defined 
from  other  pathological  states.  Thus  the 
flow  must  not  only  be  excessive,  but  persis- 
tently so.  This  separates  polyuria  from 
conditions  where  there  merely  exists  a  tem- 
porary flow  of  an  unusual  amount. 

Mtioi^ogy. — Polyuria  is  limited  neither  by 
age  nor  by  sex.  It  may  exist  in  the  new- 
born infant,  and  it  may  be  found  in  the 
patient  of  seventy,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a 
disease  of  early  adult  rather  than  of  advanced 
life,  whilst  it  is  about  twice  as  frequent  in 
males  as  in  females.  Nothing  is  more  marked 
in  connexion  with  the  causation  of  polyuria 
than  heredity.  Perhaps  the  most  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  this  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Gee,  where  tlie  disease  was  directly  trans- 
mitted through  four  generations.  Sometimes 
one  member  of  the  family  escaped,  but  the 
children  were  sure  to  be  attacked.  A  new- 
born infant,  a  member  of  this  family,  suffered 
from  unusual  thirst,  so  much  so  that  water 
had  to  be  given  to  relieve  it. 

Beyond  inheritance,  nothing  very  definite 
can  be  said  as  to  the  cause  and  oi'igin  of 
polyuria.  It  is  often  connected  with  nervous 
afl'ections  or  nervous  excitement,  and  some- 
times follows  upon  injuries  to  the  head  or 
disease  of  the  brain.  Drinking  bouts,  too, 
have  been  credited  with  giving  rise  to  the 
disease,  as  have  drinking  cold  fluids,  and 
sudden  exposure  to  cold.  Beyond  these,  no 
valid  cause  can  be  assigned ;  often  indeed 
the  disease  comes  on  without  even  such 
insufficient  reasons  as  those  given  above, 
some  of  which  have  doubtless  been  assigned 
on  the  po$t  hoc  principle. 

Symptoms. — Not  much  need  be  said  re- 
garding the  clinical  history  of  polyuria. 
When  the  result  of  accident  or  mental  emo- 
tion, its  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  and  it  may 
end  in  like  manner ;  sometimes  as  the  result 
of  intercurrent  febrile  disease.     During  its 


continuance  thirst  and  watery  urine  are  the 
two  ijrime  symptoms,  for  there  may  be 
little  wasting,  and  the  general  health  may 
be  good.  Occasionally  there  is  increased 
appetite.  Usually  the  bowels  are  confined, 
and  the  skin  dry,  though  neither  happens 
invariably.  Pruritus  and  boils,  so  coiumon 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  are  exceptionally  met 
with  in  cases  of  polyuria.  The  condition  of 
the  patient  is  tolerable,  so  long  as  drink  is 
supplied  in  plenty,  were  it  not  for  the  dis- 
turbed sleep  caused  by  the  incessant  thirst 
and  the  desire  to  pass  water;  but  any  attempt 
to  restrict  the  quantit}'  of  fluid  gives  rise  to 
intense  discomfort.  Ultimately  this  con- 
stant strain  wears  out  the  patient,  and  may 
lead  to  death,  if  intercurrent  disease  do  not 
carry  him  oft'. 

Of  the  phenomena  of  polyuria,  the  urine 
alone  requires  special  notice.  It  is  inordi- 
nate in  its  quantity,  and  of  a  specific  gravity 
little  above  that  of  water.  It  may  remain 
persistently  at  1001 ;  but  it  may  rise  to  as 
much  as  1008  or  1010.  It  is  transparent; 
almost  like  water  ;  of  a  faint  greenish-yellow 
tint ;  and  with  little  taste,  smell,  or  acid 
reaction.  In  quantity  it  varies  with  the 
amount  of  water  consumed.  If  the  patient 
is  allowed  to  drink  at  will,  the  quantity 
passed  corresponds  broadly  with  that  drunk, 
allowance  being  made  for  the  watery  vapour 
passing  away  by  the  lungs,  and  perhaps  also 
by  the  skin.  If  the  drink  be  restricted,  more 
will  be  passed  than  is  consumed,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  water  from  the  body.  On  the 
whole,  the  quantity  passed  is  greater  than 
in  diabetes  mellitus,  and  may  sometimes  be 
measured  by  gallons.  Urea,  though  relatively 
deficient  in  any  specimen  of  urine  examined, 
has  sometimes  been  found  absolutely  in  ex- 
cess, sometimes  diminished.  On  the  other 
hand,  uric  acid  seems  diminished,  but  this 
may  depend  on  tlie  difficulty  of  estimating  it 
in  urine  so  greatly  dihited.  Sulphates  and 
phosphates,  especially  the  earthy  salts  of  the 
latter,  are  usually  increased,  whilst  the  only 
abnormal  constituent,  if  such  it  can  be  called, 
said  to  have  been  detected  is  inosit ;  but  the 
reactions  of  this  substance,  which  has  the 
same  percentage  composition  as  a  sugar,  but 
which  belongs  to  the  benzol  series,  are  very 
unsatisfactory  when  occurring  in  urine.  Ace- 
tone, oxybutyric  acid,  or  other  products  of 
incomplete  oxidation  are  never  present. 

Pathology. — As  in  the  case  of  saccharine 
diabetes,  our  insight  into  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses concerned  in  the  production  of  polyuria 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  direct  experiment. 
Bernard  found  that  by  pricking  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle  above  the  level  of  the 
'  sugar  puncture '  he  could  produce  copious 
diuresis ;  and  in  certain  animals  injuries  to 
the  central  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  (the  vermi- 
form process  of  human  anatomy)  are  followed 
by  a  like  result.  From  this  part  of  the 
nervous  system  the  nervous  influence  seems 
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propiiKitt^''^  to  the  kidneys  both  bj'  the 
BpliUH'hiiics  and  spinal  cord,  but  the  exiict 
course  of  tlie  tibres  has  not  yet  been  dourly 
demonstrated.  ^VlK'thcr  the  nerves  are 
merely  vaso-niotor  fibres,  section  or  paralysis 
of  which  wotild  produce  turfjosccnce  of  the 
vessels  of  the  kidneys,  or  trojihic  fibres,  irri- 
tation of  which  would  increase  the  activity  of 
these  ortjans,  is  not  yet  determined  ;  but  in 
all  probability  paralysis  of  the  vaso-niotor 
tibres  is  the  main  factor  in  the  production  of 
hydruria. 

In  the  definition  of  polyuria  j^iven  above 
disease  of  the  kidneys  was  expi'essly  excluded  ; 
and  alter  death,  as  far  as  the  malady  itself  is 
concerned,  nothing  is  to  be  found  except  in- 
creased vascularity  of  these  orjjans.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  disease,  however,  persist- 
ing over  many  years,  and  givinfj  rise  to  fre- 
quent and  severe  distension  of  the  bladder, 
when  circumstances  uuiy  prevent  its  beinjif 
emptied  with  sullicient  frcciuency,  tiiickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  dilatation  of  the 
ureters,  and  sacctdation  of  the  kidney  have 
been  described  ;  but  the  accuracy  of  such 
observations  as  the  results  of  simple  polym'ia 
is  questionable.  Undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant lesions  which  bear  on  the  disease  are 
those  which  have  been  found  in  the  brain, 
especially  in  the  neighbourliood  of  the  fourth 
ventricle.  These,  besides  the  injuries  already 
alluded  to,  comprehend  tubercular  and  other 
forms  <  f  inllannnatiou,  tumours  of  various 
kinds  —  fjliomatous  and  syphilitic,  together 
with  other  local  changes. 

DiAdxosis. — The  diagnosis  of  polyuria,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  alreadj'  given,  is 
clear.  It  rests  on  these  factors — thirst,  and 
persistent  excess  of  urine,  coupled  with  the 
absence  of  gra])e-sugar  and  albumin.  It  has 
further  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
mere  temporary  excess  of  watery  urine.  Such 
an  excess  may  occur  where  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  of  a  diuretic  kind  has  been  swallowed, 
especially  when  there  is  little  or  no  cuta- 
neous transpiration.  Again,  sudden  Hows  of 
urine  may  occur  about  the  period  of  early 
convalescence  from  fever,  after  the  absorption 
of  serous  ctTusions,  or  yet  again  when  a 
hydronephrosis  suddenly  empties  itself.  All 
these  are  nu'rely  temi)orarv  and  evanescent 
states.  The  total  absence  of  grape-sugar 
distinguishes  polyuria  from  diabetes  mellitus, 
though  the  one  state  nuiy  merge  into  the 
other.  In  certain  forms  of  Brighfs  disease, 
especially  those  characterised  by  contracted 
kidney,  the  urine  may  be  excessive  and  of 
low  specific  gravity;  but  in  all  of  these  al- 
bumin and  casts  will  be  at  least  now  and 
again  found.  Finally,  polyuria  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  such  abnormal  discharges 
of  urine  as  nuiy  occur  from  time  to  tinu'  in 
what  we  call  hysteria  and  its  allies.  Here 
the  nervous  symptoms  give  a  special  feature 
to  the  malady ;  nevertheless  polyuria  has 
strongly  marked  nervous  affinities. 
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Prognosis. — This  cannot  be  called  favour- 
able, for,  whilst  few  actually  perish  from  the 
uncomplicated  disease,  still  fewer  are  cured 
of  it,  though  a  good  nuinj'  get  well.  As  a 
rule  it  runs  a  chronic  course. 

Thkatmkxt. — As  might  be  inferred  from 
the  account  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  tlie  disease  given  above,  the 
treatment  of  polyuria  is  most  misatisfactory. 
If  the  disease  can  bo  assigned  to  any  definite 
cause,  we  must  look  to  that  aiul  deal  with  it, 
rather  than  with  the  excessive  urination ;  if 
not,  it  nnist  be  our  endeavour  to  counter- 
balance the  draining  of  the  tissues,  and  the 
correspoiuling  waste,  by  a  j)lentiful  supply 
of  fluid  and  a  generous  nourishing  diet. 
The  distressing  excessive  thirst  may  be 
somewhat  assuaged  by  sipping  acid  drinks. 
To  relie\e  the  kidneys  from  the  unusual 
stress  thrown  upon  them,  diaphoretics  have 
been  reconnnended.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  patient  be  warmly  clothed  so 
as  to  guard  against  any  risk  from  cold.  Of 
medicinal  remedies,  that  which  has  been 
most  lauded  is  valerian,  especially  by  Trous- 
seau, who  gave  it  in  enornu)us  doses.  The 
extract  is  the  preparation  usually  prescribed. 
Probably  it,  like  other  antispasmodic  reme- 
dies, would  be  fotind  of  most  service  in  cases 
allied  to  hysteria  or  similar  neuroses.  The 
whole  range  of  antispasmodic  remedies  may 
in  some  cases  be  tried  without  etl'ect.  Opium 
ami  its  alkaloids,  though  serviceable  in 
diabetes  mellitus,  are  worse  than  useless  in 
polyuria.  They  diminish  the  thirst  and  the 
urine,  but  they  greatly  increase  the  patient's 
discomfort.  Valerianate  of  zinc,  ergotin, 
iodide  of  potassium,  belladonna,  arul  phena- 
zone  have  been  tried  with  varjing  success. 
Tonics,  especially  strychnine  and  iron,  do 
good  by  improving  the  general  health.  After 
every  medicinal  remedy  has  been  tried  m 
vain,  attention  to  the  constitutional  state  and 
change  of  air  at  the  seaside  nuxy  be  followed 
by  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the 
polyuria.  Finally,  the  constant  electric  cur- 
rent, both  weak  and  strong,  has  been  advo- 
cated, and  in  the  haiuls  of  some  has  done 
good,  whilst  it  has  equallj-  failed  in  the  ex- 
perience of  others. 

Ai.KXANDKu  Silver.         John  Harold. 

POMPHOLYX  (rr'7<f/„;s-,  a  bulla  or 
bladder).—  This  term  is  a|>plicable  to  the 
bullous  affection  of  the  skin  nuire  commonly 
denominated  pemphigus,  of  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  synonym.     Sec  I'emi'HIgus. 

PONS  VAROLII,  Lesions  of.— 
Syxox.  :  Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Mesocephale ; 
Ger.  Krankheiten  der  Briicke. 

IsTRonrcTioN. — The  pons  is  liable  to  a 
variety  of  alVections,  either  by  morbid  pro- 
cesses having  their  primai'v  .seat  here,  or  by 
secondary  implication  from  disease  originating 
elsewhere,  as  by  tumours  of  the  cerebellum 
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or  base  of  the  skull,  or  aneurysm  of  the  basi- 
lar artery. 

The  position  of  the  pons,  its  close  relation 
to  the  vital  centres  of  the  medulla  oblonj^ata, 
the  connexion,  of  the  sensory  and  motor 
paths  with  the  eerebnim  and  spinal  cord 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cerebellum  on  the 
other,  and  the  transit  through  it  of  many  of 
the  cranial  nerves,  render  the  symptoma- 
tology of  pontine  affections  highly  complex 
and  diversified. 

Summary  of  Pathological  Conditions. — 
H<Ernorrhngc  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  is 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  may  vary  from 
a  minute  focus  up  to  a  complete  disorganisa- 
tion and  rupture  into  the  fourth  ventricle. 
Embolism  is  not  common;  but  thrombosis, 
from  syjyhilitic  or  atheromatous  degenera- 
tion of  the  basilar  artery,  is  frequent,  and  is 
the  origin  of  necrotic  softening  of  an  acute 
or  chronic  character. 

HcEmorrha<jc. — Hsemorrhage  into  the  sub- 
gtance  of  the  pons,  if  of  small  extent,  is  not 
necessarily  fatal ;  but  if  it  be  of  large 
amount,  death  occurs  suddenly,  or  within  a 
very  few  hours.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden 
onset  of  coma,  with  complete  relaxation  of 
the  whole  muscular  systen:i.  The  pupils 
are,  as  a  rule,  minutely  contracted,  and  the 
condition  resembles  profound  narcotic  poison- 
ing. The  temperature  may  rise  to  as  nnich 
as  105°  F.  or  more.  Deglutition  is  difficult 
or  impossible  ;  and  death  ensues  from  cardiac 
and  respiratory  paralysis,  irregularity  in  the 
rhythm  preceding  the  fatal  issue.  At  other 
times,  and  of  great  signification  from  a  dia- 
gnostic point  of  view,  muscular  spasms  occur, 
either  general  or  affecting  one  side  more  than 
the  other,  with  distortion  of  the  face,  either 
from  paralysis  of  one  side,  or  this  combined 
with  active  spasm  of  the  other. 

The  occurrence  of  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
the  face,  and  of  the  limbs  of  the  other  side, 
so-called  '  alternate  paralysis,  is  patho- 
gnomonic of  the  pontine  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Softening. — Acute  eniDolie  or  thrombotic 
softening  of  the  pons,  with  or  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  may  lead  to  death  rapidly, 
with  similar  paralytic  symptoms ;  but  days 
may  elapse,  or  even  months,  after  the  first 
onset,  with  characteristic  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  the  position  of  the  lesion,  and  death 
ensue  either  from  gradual  implication  of  the 
vital  centres,  or  quite  suddenly. 

Localising  Phenomena. — The  symptoms 
most  characteristic  of  lesions  of  the  pons  are 
a  combination  of  paralysis  of  certain  cranial 
nerves  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  limbs  on 
the  other.  The  most  common  combination 
is  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  face  and  of  the 
limbs  on  the  opposite,  the  face  being  para- 
lysed on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The  facial 
paralysis  in  this  case  resembles  peripheral 
facial  paralysis,  both  in  the  implication  of 
the  orbicularis  oculi  and  degenerative  change 
in  the  muscles.    The  limbs  may  be  paralysed 


as  to  motion  only,  or  there  may  be  a  combi- 
nation both  of  sensory  and  motor  paralysis. 
Sometimes  the  motor  paralysis  affects  one 
limb  more  than  the  other,  and  there  may  be 
a  similar  distribution  of  the  aniesthesia. 

The  alternate  paralysis  of  the  face  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite,  occurs 
more  particularly  with  lesions  of  the  pons 
situated  towards  the  pyramids,  at  a  point 
where  the  facial  roots  have  not  crossed  over 
to  pass  on  to  the  opposite  hemisphere.  If  the 
lesion  be  higher  up,  near  the  crus  cerebri,  the 
face  and  limbs  may  both  be  paralysed  on  the 
side  opposite  the  lesion.  Amongst  other 
varieties  the  face  alone  may  be  paralysed, 
without  affection  of  the  limbs ;  or  one  side 
of  the  face  may  be  paralysed,  and  the  other 
in  a  state  of  spasm  ;  or  both  sides  of  the  face 
may  be  paralysed ;  or  one  side  of  the  face 
may  be  paralysed,  and  the  limbs  on  both 
sides ;  or  both  sides  of  the  face,  and  the  limba 
on  one  side.  Spasms  in  the  limbs  paralysed 
or  in  the  others  may  occur ;  and  similar 
irritation  of  the  sensory  strands  may  be  in- 
dicated by  excentric  hyperaesthesia  and  par-  . 
sesthesia. 

Along  with  the  motor  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  there  is  also  a  varying  degree  of  vaso- 
motor paralysis,  and  a  difference  in  tempera- 
ture of  the  limbs  of  one  degree  or  more. 

Next  in  frequency  to  affections  of  the 
facial  nerve,  with  or  without  affections 
of  the  limbs  of  the  variable  character 
above  mentioned,  comes  affection  of  the 
abducens  or  sixth  cranial  nerve.  This 
gives  rise  to  an  internal  strabismus,  and 
usually  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as 
the  lesion.  There  may  be,  therefore,  para- 
lysis of  the  face  and  abducens  on  the  side 
of  lesion,  and  of  the  extremities  on  the 
opposite  side  ;  but  cases  have  been  recorded 
of  paralysis  of  the  abducens  on  one  side,  and 
of  the  face  and  limbs  on  the  opposite  ;  and 
also  of  paralysis  of  the  face,  abducens  nerve, 
and  limbs  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion. 
In  some  cases  there  is  conjugate  paralysis  of 
the  abducens  on  the  side  of  lesion,  and  of 
the  internal  rectus  on  the  other.  This  occurs 
when  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  is  affected, 
which  innervates  the  external  rectus  of  the 
same  side  and  the  internal  of  the  other  by 
way  of  the  posterior  longitudinal  tracts.  See 
case  by  Hughes  Bennett,  Brain,  vol.  xii. 
p.  102. 

Defects  in  articulation  are  not  infrequently 
observed,  depending  on  impaired  mobility  of 
the  tongue,  usually  on  the  side  of  the  motor 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  but  apparently  some- 
times on  the  other  side.  The  fifth  cranial 
nerve  i.°  ali!0  not  infrequently  implicated. 
The  sensory  portion  seems  to  suffer  more 
than  the  motor.  But  cases  have  been  re- 
corded in  which  the  motor  portion  of  the 
fifth  has  been  specially  affected,  leading  to 
paralysis  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles  of 
mastication. 
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Tlio  artcction  of  the  sensor3-  division  shows 
itself  in  lucre  or  less  marked  anoesthesia  of 
the  face,  which  may  be  fieneral,  or  limited 
to  the  area  of  distribution  of  some  of  the 
braiu-hes  only.  The  tongue  is  not  infre 
(lueutly  affected  on  the  same  side,  and  tactile 
and  gustatory  sensibility  impaired  or  abo- 
lished over  the  half  of  the  tongue.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  fifth  may  occur  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion,  with  or  without  affection  of  the 
limbs,  but  it  would  appear  also  that  anies- 
thesia  of  the  face  may  occur,  with  implica- 
tion of  the  extremities  on  the  side  opposite 
the  lesion. 

There  is  thus  an  extraordinary  complexity 
and  variability  in  the  symptoms  which  may 
be  met  with  in  connexion  with  pontine 
lesions.  Those  which  have  been  mentioned 
are  the  most  common  and  most  significant, 
especially  if  they  occur  in  combination. 
Singly  they  have  less  value,  and  some  of 
them,  particularly  defects  in  articulation, 
are  not  specially  characteristic.  But  a  com- 
bination of  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  one  side, 
either  motor  alone,  or  of  motility  and  sensi- 
bility, and  of  the  face  on  the  other,  is  signi- 
ficant of  pontine  lesion.  The  addition  of 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  adds  to  the  cer- 
tainty. 

Many  other  symptoms  might  be  mentioned 
which  have  been  noied  in  connexion  with 
lesions  of  the  pons,  especially  tumours,  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  interference 
with  the  functions  of  neighbouring  structures. 
As  in  other  parts,  however,  tumours  have 
been  foimd  invadmg  or  pressing  on  the  pons 
without  having  given  rise  to  any  marked 
symptoms  during  life.  But  at  other  times, 
along  with  one  or  more  of  the  previously 
mentioned  symptoms,  impairment  of  deglu- 
tition has  been  observed,  due  without  doubt 
to  pressure  on  the  medulla  oblongata.  To 
the  same  cause  should  also  be  ascribed  the 
irregularity  and  ultimate  paralysis  of  the 
cardiac  and  respiratory  movements,  in  con- 
nexion either  with  tumours  or  with  hiemor- 
rhagic  elfusions  into  the  pons  itself. 

AVhen  a  tumour  presses  forward  in  the 
direction  of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  third 
craniiU  nerves  may  be  implicated.  Ptosis 
has  been  observed  in  such  cases  ;  and  external 
strabismus,  fi-om  paralysis  of  the  internal 
rectus,  has  also  occurred,  but  comparatively 
rarely. 

Vertigo  and  disorders  of  equilibration 
have  been  observed,  but  these  may  be  attri- 
buted to  an  implication  of  the  cerebellum  or 
of  its  peduncles.  Ataxic  symptoms  have, 
however,  been  described  by  Leyden  as 
occurring  in  pontine  lesions,  without  affec- 
tion either  of  the  cerebellum  or  of  its 
pedimcles.  The  writer  has  seen  a  case  of 
very  marked  ataxy  associated  with  anaes- 
thesia of  one  side  of  the  face,  and  of  the 
limbs  and  trunk  on  the  opposite  side,  due 
probably  to  lesion  on  the  right  side  of  the 
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pons.  But  the  cases  which  have  been  re- 
corded are  not  yet  sullicient  to  establish  any 
very  definite  propositions  in  regard  to  the 
exact  causation  or  special  characteristics  of 
the  ataxic  disorders  in  question.  In  con- 
nexion with  tumours  pressing  on  the  pons, 
hearing  may  also  be  impaired  or  abolished  in 
one  or  both  ears.  Impairment  of  smell  has 
been  observed  on  one  side,  when  there  has 
been  anirsthesia  of  the  face.  This  is  prob- 
ably duo  to  the  impairment  of  common  sen- 
sibility in  the  nostril,  intensified  in  some 
cases  by  the  defective  power  of  sniffing  if 
the  facial  nerve  is  also  paralysed. 

Albuminuria  and  glycosuria  have  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  connexion  with 
diseases  of  the  pons.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  causal  relationship  has  been  at  all 
satisfactorilj-  established.  Very  often,  when 
albumen  has  been  foimd,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  pre-existing,  for 
lesions  of  the  pons  frequently  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  chronic  renal  disease.  Sugar 
has  been  found  sometimes,  and  in  other  cases 
not.  The  same  has  been  found  in  connexion 
with  lesions  of  other  nerve-centres.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  facts  go,  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  a  direct  relationship  between  pontine 
lesions  and  glycosuria  is  at  present  extremely 
slender,  and  in  need  of  further  investigation. 

Diseases  which  encroach  on  the  intra- 
cranial space  produce  the  general  symptoms 
of  intracranial  tumour,  in  addition  to  the 
special  symptoms  indicative  of  their  inva- 
sion of  the  pons.  D.  Ferrier. 

PORRETTA  (La),  in  Italy,  between 
Bologna  and  Pistoja. — Thermal,  sulphu- 
rous, muriated  saline  waters.  See  Miner.u. 
Waters. 

PORRIGO  LARVALIS  {porrujo, 
scurf;  and  larva,  a  mask). — Forrigo  is  an 
old-fashioned  term,  applied  generaU^'  to 
eruptions  on  the  scalp  and  face,  whether 
exutlutive  or  desquamative;  larvalis,  masked, 
alludes  to  the  covering  of  the  face  with  an 
incrustation  which  conceals  the  features  like 
a  mask,  such  as  is  seen  in  a  neglected  exu- 
dative eczema  of  the  face,  an  eczema  pus- 
tulosum  or  impetigmodes.  Pathologically, 
porrigo  is  an  eczema.  See  Impetigo  ;  and 
Eczema. 

PORTAL  OBSTRUCTION.  —  This 
is  a  condition  of  not  imcommon  occurrence, 
and  calls  for  brief  general  discussion.  Strictly 
speaking,  portal  obstruction  implies  that 
there  is  some  direct  impediment  to  the  How 
of  blood  in  the  portal  circulation  itself,  either 
affecting  the  trunk  of  the  vein  before  it  enters 
the  liver,  or  its  branches  distributed  through- 
out the  substance  of  this  organ.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  any  condition 
interfering  with  the  circulation  beyond  the 
portal  system,  whether  in  the  hepatic  veins, 
the  upper  end  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  right 
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side  of  the  heart,  or  hings,  wDl  retard  more 
or  less  the  flow  of  blood  through  this  system  ; 
and  also  that  either  of  the  tributary  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  miay  be  affected  alone. 
The  portal  trunk  may  be  obstructed  by 
direct  j^ressure  upon  it,  as  by  enlarged  glands, 
a  growth  projecting  from  the  liver,  thicken- 
ing from  perihepatitis,  or  a  neighbom-ing 
tumour,  or  aneurysm ;  by  changes  in  its 
walls,  leading  to  constriction  or  complete 
closure ;  or  by  blocking-up  of  its  channel, 
as  by  a  thrombus  (see  Portal  Thrombosis). 
Cirrhosis  is  the  most  important  disease  which 
obstructs  the  portal  chculation  within  the 
liver ;  but  this  result  may  also  arise  from 
accumulation  of  jjignient  and  other  causes. 

Effects. — The  effects  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion will  depend  on  its  seat,  its  degree,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  set  up.  They 
are  merely  those  which  necessarily  follow 
mechanical  venous  congestion,  namely,  dis- 
tension of  the  small  vessels,  which  may  end 
in  changes  in  their  walls  and  varicosity; 
escape  of  serum ;  a  congested  or  catarrhal 
condition  of  mucous  surfiices  ;  haemorrhages ; 
and,  in  course  of  time,  permanent  changes 
in  organs  and  structures  which  are  thus 
affected.  Their  localisation  in  this  case  will 
correspond  to  the  structures  from  which  the 
portal  vein  receives  its  tributary  branches, 
or  with  which  the  latter  communicate. 
Hence  any  of  the  following  conditions  may 
result  in  vai'ious  degrees  from  portal  obstruc- 
tion :  (1)  Congestion  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines,  with 
consequent  disorder  of  the  secretions ;  dila- 
tation and  varicosity  of  the  small  vessels  ; 
or  hicmorrhage  into  the  ahmentary  canal. 
(2)  Ascites,  one  of  the  most  frequent  aaid 
evident  phenomena.  (3)  Enlargement  of 
the  si)leen,  either  from  mere  accumulation 
of  blood,  or  in  chronic  cases  with  permanent 
increase  and  alteration  in  the  splenic  struc- 
ture. (4)  Congestion,  followed  by  fibroid 
changes,  in  the  pancreas.  (5)  Hsemorrhoids, 
it  IS  generally  believed.  (0)  After  a  while, 
enlargement  of  the  superficial  veins  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  owing  to  their  communica- 
tions with  the  portal  vein ;  as  well  as  of  the 
veins  within  the  abdomen,  which  are  tribu- 
tary to  it.  In  rare  instances  peritoneal  hae- 
morrhage has  occurred  from  the  rupture  of 
distended  veins.  (7)  Congestion  of  the  female 
generative  organs  in  some  cases. 

Several  of  the  conditions  mentioned  are 
obvious  on  clinical  examination  during  life ; 
others  are  only  evident  on  poHt-rnortcm  ex- 
amination, although  they  assist  in  originat- 
ing symptoms,  especially  in  connexion  with 
tlie  alimentary  canal,  such  as  those  of  dys- 
pepsia, flatulence,  and  disordered  bowels, 
diarrhrea  being  not  uncommon.  Haemor- 
rhage into  the  stomach  or  bowels  is  usually 
revealed  by  the  occurrence  of  hannatemesis 
or  melaena,  but  it  may  prove  fatal  without 
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any  discharge  of  blood  externally.  It  must 
necessarily  happen  that,  if  the  portal  circu- 
lation is  not  properly  carried  on,  the  functions 
of  the  liver  are  proportionately  impaired. 

The  signs  of  portal  obstruction  may  set  in 
with  great  acuteness,  or  more  or  less  gi'adu- 
ally.  Those  indicative  of  acute  obstruction 
are  the  rapid  development  of  abundant 
ascites,  returning  speedily  after  paracentesis ; 
acute  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  haemor- 
rhage into  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  speedy 
dilatation  of  the  superflcial  abdominal  veins. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  most  striking 
phenomena  may  disappear  in  chronic  cases, 
after  a  time,  without  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction,  probably  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  channels,  by  which  the  blood  is 
returned  to  the  heart  without  passing  through 
the  liver.     See  H^matemesis. 

Diagnosis. — There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  recognising  the  signs  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion in  marked  cases  ;  and  it  might  even  be 
suspected  before  these  signs  are  well-deve- 
loped under  certain  conditions.  The  cause 
of  the  obstruction  can  only  be  made  out  by  a 
consideration  of  each  case  in  all  its  features. 

Tre.\tment.  — •  Rarely  can  anything  be 
done  directly  to  remove  portal  o))struction. 
The  i)ortal  circulation  may  often  be  relieved 
by  acting  freely  upon  the  bowels,  especially 
by  means  of  saline  and  hydragogue  purga- 
tives. Treatment  directed  to  the  effects  of 
any  obstruction  is  fre(]uently  highly  efli- 
cacious,  and  the  most  important  of  these 
may  be  cured  or  relieved,  even  though  their 
cause  remain  unaffected.  The  special  treat- 
ment of  tliese  symptoms,  and  also  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  portal  obstruction 
depends,  is  described  in  other  articles. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

PORTAL   THROMBOSIS.— Synon.  : 

Portal  Phlebitis;  Pylephlebitis;  Fr.  PyU- 
23lUchite;  Ger.  Pi/lejjJilcbitis. 

Portal  thrombosis  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds :  (A)  the  Adhesive  ;  and  {B)  the 
Suppurative. 

(.4)  Adhesive  Portal  Thrombosis.— 
Adhesive  portal  thrombosis  is  seen  most 
commonly  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  rarely  as 
a  cause  of  the  cirrhosis  itself.  In  the  first 
case,  it  arises,  not  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  but  from  obstruction 
to  the  circulation.  The  thrombus  itself  is 
usually  firmly  adherent  to  the  walls,  tough, 
and  of  a  red-brown  colour,  the  vein  being 
dilated.  In  very  rare  cases  thrombosis  of 
numerous  perijjheral  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  as  the  mesenteric  veins,  has  been  found 
giving  rise  to  symptoms  very  similar  to 
those  caused  by  tlu'ombosis  of  the  trunk  of 
the  vein. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  portal 
thrombosis  are  those  of  intense  portal  ob- 
struction. There  is  ascites,  rapidly  develop- 
ing itself,  and,  according  to  Frerichs,  returning 
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rainiUy  after  removal  by  tiipiiiiif;.  The  veins 
of  tlie  walls  of  tlio  belly  become  rapidly 
dilated.  Tliero  may  be  hiematcmesis  or  a 
bloody  diarrlui-a.  The  spleeu  is  greatly 
enlarfjed.  Jaundice  may  or  may  not  be 
present. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  portal  throm- 
bosis is  a  matter  of  great  ditliculty,  tlie 
symptoms  being  very  like  those  of  cirrhosis, 
of  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  a  mere  compli- 
cation. In  general,  it  is  only  when  the 
thrombosis  is  very  acute  and  alTecting  the 
trank  or  most  of  the  branches  of  the  vein,  and 
causing  very  rapid  ascites,  s])lcnic  tumour, 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  abdominal  vems, 
&c.,  that  a  diagnosis  can  be  made. 

Prognosis  and  Tukatmknt.  — The  prognosis 
is  always  bad.  Instances  of  recovery  are 
extremely  rare,  in  which  cases  the  vein  has 
been  found  converted  into  a  fibrous  thread, 
and  a  collateral  circulation  established.  The 
treatment  must  be  the  same  as  for  cirrliosis 
in  most  cases.  In  the  very  acute  cases, 
ieeclies  over  the  liver,  cupping,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  saline  purgatives  should  be 
tried. 

[H)  Suppurative  Portal  Throm- 
bosis. —i'///(7)/(/ci(7(»  I'lirulcnta. — Suppu- 
rative portal  thrombosis  is  commoidy  met 
with  in  connexion  with  some  morbid  pro- 
cess, most  often  supjjuration,  in  the  ]>arts 
from  which  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
arise.  Tlius,  diseases  of  the  intestines,  es- 
pecially of  the  cipcnm  and  its  vermiform 
appendix,  are  the  most  frecpient  causes.  It 
has  been  seen  by  one  of  the  writers  caused 
by  a  needle  fixed  in  the  vermiform  appendix ;  , 
and  Frerichs  lias  recorded  a  case  where  a 
needle  perforated  the  inferior  mesenteric  I 
vein.  It  occurs  after  dysentery,  and  more 
rarely  after  enteric  fever.  It  is  occasionally 
caused  by  ulcer  and  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
and  follows  suppurative  splenitis.  In  the 
newly  born,  sujipuration  sometimes  extends 
from  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver.  The 
vein  is  found  greatly  dilated,  and  filled  with 
a  dirty  grey  or  reddish  pulp,  which,  under  the 
microscope,  shows  small  round  nucleated 
cells  like  pus-corpuscles.  The  liver  itself 
shows,  on  section,  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  filled  with  a  ditlluent  thrombus,  so  that 
the  organ  looks  as  if  pervaded  with  abscesses. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  symptoms  closely  resem- 
ble those  of  abscess  of  tlio  liver  or  of  pyicmia. 
Traube  thinks  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  if 
I'.ie  liver  and  spleen  be  much  enlarged,  and 
if  there  be  returning  attacks  of  rigors  with 
raised  temperature,  while  between  the  attacks 
the  temperature  is  natural  or  only  slightly 
raised.  Remittent  pyrexia,  with  sweating, 
vomiting,  diarrha-a,  and  rigors,  are  tlie  most 
constant  symptoms.  The  liver,  however,  is 
only  moderately  enlarged  in  some  cases. 
Pain  and  tenderness  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium.  with  an  icteric  tint,  in  a  case  pre- 
senting pyemic    sj-mptoms,   shoidd  suggest 


this  condition.  There  must  be  also  evidence 
of  some  suppuration,  which  may  involve  tlio 
branches  of  the  portal  vein ;  and  pyiemia 
and  endocarditis  must  bo  excluded.  Often, 
however,  all  these  signs  fail,  and  suppuration 
of  most  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
has  been  found  after  death  when  no  hepatic 
symptoms  have  been  present  during  life. 
Possibly  the  occurrence  of  hepatic  symptoms 
depends  upon  the  acutenoss  of  the  process. 

Remembering,  however,  how  fre(iuently 
it  is  caused  by  disease  of  the  a])pendix,  any 
suspicion  of  pylepidebitis  should  lead  to  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  propriety  of 
surgical  exploration  of  the  appendix. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  prognosis 
is  always  bad ;  the  treatment  must  be  the 
same  as  for  abscess  of  the  liver  or  pyicmia. 
J.  Wickham  Lkgg. 
Stephen  Mackknzie. 

POST  -  MORTEM  EXAMINA- 
TION.—-Sfc  Necropsy. 

POST  -  MORTEM      WOUNDS.  — 

SvNON. :  Dissection-wounds  ;  Fr.  BUnnurca 
Anatomiqucs ;  Ger.  Sectionwunden. 

Definition.  —  A  variety  of  poisoned 
wounds,  arising  from  the  inoculation  of  a 
virus  derived  from  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
or  animals. 

Similar  consequences  maj'  result  from  the 
inoculation  of  the  discharges  from  uidiealthy 
inflammations  in  living  bodies,  especially 
tliose  arising  from  -post-mortoti  poisoning. 
The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  dissection-wound  are  the  virus,  a  means 
of  entrance  of  the  virus  into  the  system,  and 
a  condition  of  body  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effects  of  the  virus. 

Pathology. —  The  virus.  —  The  products 
of  ordinary  decomposition  may  cause  local 
'troubles,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  but  they 
never  give  rise  to  the  graver  forms  of  posf- 
mortem  or  dissection  wound.  The  poison  is 
present  in  greatest  intensity  in  fi-esh  bodies, 
and  its  virulence  diminislies  as  decomposi- 
tion advances.  It  is  not  the  same  in  all 
cases,  and  the  effects  vary  greatly  with  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  virus.  We  are 
not  in  a  position  to  deny  that  in  some  cases 
the  virus  may  be  a  non-organised  ferment, 
but  it  is  practically  certain  that  in  the  \  ast 
majority  of  j;os/-»«o/7('»i.  wounds  it  is  a 
pathogenic  organism,  and  most  commonly 
one  of  the  micrococci.  In  the  localised  forms 
the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  or 
albus  is  most  commonly  found,  while  in  the 
diffuse  varieties,  in  which  the  lymphatics 
are  chietly  implicated,  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes  is  almost  invariably  present  {sec 
Erysipelas).  Post-morton  wounds  of  a 
serious  character  most  commonly  arise  from 
inoculations  from  the  bodies  of  patients  who 
have  died  from  some  unhealthy  inflammatory 
(infective)  process,  especially  from  septic 
peritonitis  or  pleurisy,  pyaemia,  septicsemia, 
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puerperal  fever,  diffuse  cellulitis,  erysipelas, 
or  spreading  gangrene.  The  diminution  of 
the  intensity  of  the  poison  with  decomposi- 
tion is  probably  due  to  the  destruction  of 
the  specific  organism  by  the  gro^\th  of  the 
ordinary  bacteria  of  putrefaction ;  it  being  a 
weU-known  fact  that  when  two  organisms 
are  growmg  together  in  the  same  fluid,  the 
stronger  overpowers  the  weaker,  checks  its 
gi'owth,  and  finally  leads  to  its  destruction. 

Certain  specific  diseases,  as  glanders  and 
splenic  fever  (malignant  pustule),  may  be 
commimicated  by  inoculation  from  the  dead 
body,  but  these  accidents  are  not  classed  with 
ordinary  dissection-woimds. 

Mode  of  entrance  of  the  poison  into  the 
system. — Whatever  the  virus  may  be,  it  only 
acts  by  du'ect  inoculation.  This  most  com- 
monly occurs  through  an  accidental  wound 
or  scratch  dmring  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion; but  a  raw  sm'face  partly  healed,  or 
the  fissures  in  chapped  hands,  or  the  small 
fissures  so  common  at  the  margin  of  the 
nail,  may  serve  as  pomts  of  inoculation.  In 
rare  cases  infection  takes  jilace  through  the 
unbroken  skin,  the  hair-follicles  seeming 
then  to  serve  as  the  points  of  entrance.  The 
further  diffusion  of  the  poison  takes  place 
by  Sfireading  amongst  the  lymph- spaces  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  as  shown  by  diffuse 
cellulitis ;  by  being  carried  with  the  stream 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  m  those  cases 
in  which  the  local  affection  is  slight,  and 
the  first  trouble  is  in  the  lymphatic  glands ; 
or  by  entering  the  blood-stream  and  setting 
up  a  general  infective  process. 

Prevention. — In  order  to  prevent  inocu- 
lation the  following  points  should  be  attended 
to.  Before  making  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  a  dangerous  case  the  hands  should 
be  carefully  looked  over.  If  any  spot  de- 
nuded of  cuticle  be  found  on  the  fingers,  an* 
india-rubber  cot  should  be  apjilied,  its  base 
being  bound  roimd  with  string.  If  the  whole 
hands  are  sore  and  chapped  an  india-rubber 
glove  may  be  used.  If  no  india-rubber  cot 
for  a  finger  is  to  be  found,  an  efficient  water- 
proof covering  may  be  made  at  once  with 
gutta-percha  tissue  and  cliloroform.  If  the 
hands  are  soimd  they  may  be  well  greased 
with  carbolic  oil  (1  to  10),  but,  as  this  soon 
wipes  off,  the  api)lication  must  be  repeated 
several  times  during  the  post-mortem 
examination.  Carbolised  vaseline  may  be 
used  mstead  of  the  oil,  and  is  less  easily 
rubbed  off.  Accidental  wounds  arise  almost 
invariably  from  carelessness  —the  assistant 
being  as  often  woimded  as  the  operator. 
There  is  scarcely  any  operation  in  a  post- 
inortem  which  requires  two  to  perform  it, 
and  an  assistant  should  therefore  be  dis- 
pensed wi^Ji.  The  most  common  acts  of 
carelessnes'J  are — cutting  towards  instead  of 
away  from  the  left  hand ;  and  letting  the 
knife  fall  un  observed  into  one  of  the  cavities, 
where  it  is  concealed  by  blood  or  the  viscera, 


and  wounds  the  hands  when  next  introduced. 
Wounds  from  ribs  are  amongst  the  most 
dangerous,  as  they  bleed  but  little.  To 
avoid  these,  when  using  the  bone-forceps  in 
cases  of  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  the 
ribs  should  be  cut  near  the  nipple  line,  and 
the  skin  folded  over  them  whilst  the  viscera 
are  bemg  examined.  In  opening  the  head 
the  saw  is  apt  to  slip,  and  to  injure  the  hand 
holding  the  vaidt.  To  avoid  this,  either 
wrap  the  hand  in  a  thick  cloth,  or  hold  the 
head  with  the  left  hand  on  the  face,  where 
it  will  be  out  of  danger.  Punctures  during 
the  sewing-up  of  the  body  have  caused  many 
deaths.  These  injmies  are  usually  due  to 
using  too  small  a  needle,  which  cannot  be 
kept  properly  under  control.  A  common 
packing  needle  sharpened  is  by  far  the 
safest  instrument  that  can  be  used.  In 
whatever  way  the  woimd  is  made  the  first 
essential  of  treatment  is  to  make  it  bleed 
freely.  If  it  is  on  the  finger,  this  may  be 
done  by  winding  a  piece  of  string  round  it 
from  the  root  to  the  tip ;  then  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  carbolic  lotion  (1  in  20)  or 
I^erchloride  of  mercury  (1  in  500)  and  suck 
it.  Caustics  are  quite  unnecessary  if  these 
directions  are  carried  out.  After  a  post- 
mortem  examination  the  hands  should  always 
be  well  washed  in  some  strong  antiseptic 
solution. 

The  condition  of  bodi/  favourable  to  the 
dcvclnjnnent  of  the  effects  of  the  poison. — 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  two  per- 
sons to  be  woimded  at  the  same  'post-mortem 
examination,  and  only  one  to  suffer  fi'om  it. 
Sir  James  Paget  has  brought  forward  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  constant  exposure  to 
the  poison  gives  a  certain  degree  of  '  im- 
munity from  the  worse  influences  of  the 
virus,'  and  that  one  dissection-wound  pro- 
tects the  sufferer  from  another,  at  least  for 
some  time.  Anything  which  causes  a  de- 
pressed state  of  health  favours  the  occur- 
rence of  'post-mortem  poisoning.  Thus,  we 
see  it  in  students  who  have  been  some 
months  resident  in  hospital,  in  nurses  who 
are  worn  out  with  attending  a  bad  case,  and 
in  dissecting-porters  or  others  who  indulge 
too  freely  in  alcohol.  Beyond  these,  no 
special  predisposing  conditions  are  known. 

Varieties. — It  will  be  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss the  several  forms  of  post --mortem 
wounds  under  distinct  headings  according  to 
the  following  arrangement  :— 

1.  Purely  Local  Afifections. 

(a)  Dissecting -jiorter's  wart,  or  anato' 
mical  tubercle.  —  Although  not  exactly  a 
post-mortem  wound,  this  affection  must  be 
mentioned  here  as  being  one  of  the  effects  of 
the  in-itation  caused  by  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  putrid  matter  to  the  skin.  It  is 
seen  only  in  those  whose  occupation  brings 
them  much  in  contact  with  decomposing 
animal  matter,  and  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence.   Its  seat  is  alwavs  at  the  back  of  the 
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hand  over  the  knuckles,  or  the  joints  of  tlie 
fingers.  It  is  chaniftoriseil  by  a  warty  thick- 
eninj^  of  the  skin,  wiiich  may  in  some  cases 
rosciublo  epitiu'honia.  In  other  cases  the 
thickeninj;  of  tlio  cuticle  may  give  the  skin 
an  ichthyotic  appearance.  The  enlarf:;ed 
l)apill£e  are  set  closely  toi^ether,  and  there  is 
no  true  ulceration,  but  cracks  and  fissures 
may  exist  in  parts,  from  which  a  serous  dis- 
charge escai)es.  The  fjrowth  tends  slowly  to 
Bprcad.  These  warty  growths  are  usually 
multiple,  and  this,  together  with  the  want 
of  any  tendency  to  ulceration,  will  serve  to 
distinguish  them  from  ejiitlu  lioma.  : 

TiiEATMKNT.  —  Salicylic  collodion  applied 
daily  will  usually  effect  a  cure.  In  other 
cases  the  constant  use  of  wet  dressing  to 
soften  the  epithelium,  combined  with  the 
application  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glycerine  and  extract  of  belladonna,  is  of 
great  service.  Should  this  fail,  painting  with 
strong  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  tried,  or,  as 
a  last  resource,  the  application  of  some  strong 
caustic. 

(b)  The  dissecting-room  pustule. — This  is 
always  the  result  of  the  inoculation  of  some 
poisonous  matter  into  a  slight  abrasion  or 
puncture.  About  twenty -four  hours  after 
inoculation  the  spot  becomes  red  and  itches. 
In  another  twenty-four  hours  a  small  drop 
of  pus  is  seen  raising  the  cuticle,  and  the 
part  is  mtensely  tender.  If  the  drop  of  jius 
be  let  out  the  pain  is  at  once  relieved.  If 
no  trcnlment  be  now  adopted  to  prevent  it, 
a  small  scab  forms,  imder  which  pus  again 
ap])ears,  and  the  redness  and  pain  return  as  ; 
before.  Each  time  that  this  happens  the 
sore  increases  in  size,  till  it  may  reach  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it 
then  closely  resembles  in  appearance  a  small 
soft  chancre.  Without  treatment  the  condi- 
tion maj'  continue  indctinitelj'.  It  is  very 
seldom  accompanied  by  any  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  axillary  glands  niay  be 
tender,  but  suppuration  is  rare,  except  in 
unhealthy  subjects. 

Treatmknt.  — The  best  application  to  these 
sores  is  lint  wetted  with  a  lotion  composed 
of  solution  of  the  subacetate  of  lead  1  part ; 
rectified  spirit  1  part ;  water  6  parts.  The 
dressing  must  be  kept  constantly  moist,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  scab,  and  the 
shutting  in  of  the  pus.  The  treatment  must 
be  contiiuied  until  the  sore  is  soundly  healed. 
If  the  smallest  speck  be  tmhealed  it  will 
relapse  as  soon  as  the  dressing  is  removed. 
If,  in  spite  of  this  dressing,  it  refuse  to 
heal,  nitrate  of  silver  may  bo  applied,  or 
the  ulcerated  surface  may  be  covered  with 
iodoform. 

(c)  Suppuration  of  the  matrix  of  the  vail. 
This  arises  from  uiocnlation  through  one  of 
those  small  fissures  at  the  side  of  the  nail 

?opidarly  known  as  'agnail'  or  'hangnail.' 
'he   intiannnation    extends    ra]  idly   to    the 
matrix  at  the  root  of  the"  nail.     The  dorsal 


aspect  of  the  finger  for  half  an  inch  below 
the  nail  is  swollen,  red,  and  acutely  tender, 
and  on  pressing  over  this  area  ])us  oozes 
out  over  the  nail.  The  inflammation  rarely 
extends  over  the  whole  matrix,  so  that  the 
distal  part  of  the  nail  is  usually  nnatfocted 
and  firmly  attached,  while  the  root  is  sof- 
tened and  loosened  by  the  suppuration  be- 
neath it.  The  discharge  has  a  strong  of- 
fensive odour  of  decomposition.  This  con- 
dition is  extremely  chronic,  the  irritation 
being  kept  up  ahnost  indclinitely  by  the 
putrid  discharge,  which  is  more  or  less  pent 
vij)  beneath  the  nail.  When  recovery  takes 
place  the  nail  usually  separates. 

Tkeatment. — The  first  essential  of  treat- 
ment is,  if  possible,  to  render  the  discharges 
aso])tic.  For  this  purpose  the  finger  may  be 
soaked  in  the  lead  lotion  befcn-e  mentioned, 
or  in  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid  in 
cold  water,  and  dressed  with  the  lead  lotion 
and  boric-acid  lint ;  or  powdered  iodoform 
may  be  pushed  with  a  piece  of  card  beneath 
the  swollen  skin  over  the  root  of  the  nail. 
If  these  simjiler  means  fail,  the  nail  must  be 
removed  ;  and  the  raw  surface,  dressed  with 
some  mDd  antiseptic  lotion,  will  quickly 
heal. 

(cl)  Suppuration  of  the  hair -foil  ides. — 
This  is  a  somewhat  rare  effect  of  post- 
mortem poisoning.  About  forty-eight  hours 
after  exposure  to  infection  a  varying  number 
of  small  pustules,  each  surrounded  by  a  red 
areola,  form  on  the  hairy  parts  of  the  hands 
and  wrists.  On  careful  examination,  each 
pustule  will  be  seen  to  have  a  hair  passing 
through  it.  As  a  rule,  these  pustules  discharge 
and  dry  up  without  causing  further  trouble, 
but  in  some  exceptional  cases  they  may  be 
followed  by  constitutional  sj-mptoms  or 
lymphatic  inflammations. 

TuEATMENT. — All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
cover  the  part  with  cotton-wool,  to  hasten 
the  drying  of  the  pustules. 

(e)  Boils. — Boils,  which  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  arising  without  known  cause,  may 
form  as  a  consequence  of  exposure  to  post- 
mortem poisons.  They  probably  start  fi-om 
inflammation  of  the  hair-follicles. 

Treatment. — This  presents  nothing  special. 

(/)  Ordinary  tuhiiloiv. — .Vlthough  whitlow 
is  common  amongst  nurses  and  others  whose 
duties  oblige  thein  to  dress  foul  sores,  it  is 
not  a  very  common  consequence  of  post- 
mortem wounds.  When  met  with  it  presents 
nothing  special.     Sec  Whitlow. 

2.  DilTase  Inflammation  of  the  Cel- 
lular Tissue,  spreading  from  the  point 
of  inoculation. 

(a)  Diffuse  cellulitis. — The  seat  of  inocu- 
lation becomes  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours  more  or  less  red  arid  irritable,  and  in 
this  state  it  niay  remain  for  another  day,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  a  brawny  swelling  of 
a  dusky  red  colour  forms  round  it,  and 
rapidly  extends  in  all  directions,  but  chiefly 
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in  the  line  of  the  lymph-stream.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  intense  tension,  burning 
pain,  and  severe  constitutional  distui'bance, 
high  temperature,  total  loss  of  appetite,  and 
possibly  delirium.  Eed  lines  of  inflamed 
lymphatic  vessels  may  or  may  not  be  seen 
extending  upwards,  but  glandular  abscesses 
are  rare,  as  in  ordinary  cellulitis.  If  unre- 
lieved by  treatment,  sloughmg  rapidly  follows 
the  brawnj'  swellmg,  first  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  afterwards  of  the  skin. 

Treatment. — The  onlj'  treatment  in  such 
a  case  is  free  and  early  incision  into  the 
affected  part.  In  one  case  which  came  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer  the  inoculation 
took  place  ti'om  a  scratch  from  a  broken  rib 
which  had  penetrated  a  consolidated  lung, 
and  caused  the  formation  of  a  foul  abscess. 
Swelling  in  the  finger  commenced  on  the 
second  day,  about  10  p.m.,  and  at  11  a.m.  on 
the  followmg  morning  it  had  involved  the 
whole  finger  and  part  of  the  back  of  the 
hand.  Red  lines  extended  from  it  a  Httle 
way  above  the  wrist.  Two  incisions  were 
immediately^  made  in  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  finger,  and  one  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
hand,  with  the  effect  of  at  once  arresting  the 
extension  of  the  process.  In  this  case  the 
attack  commenced  with  slight  nausea,  but 
no  chillmess  or  rigor ;  there  was  high  fever 
and  delirium  on  the  third  and  fourth  days. 
The  constitutional  treatment  nnist  be  the 
same  as  in  other  cases  of  diffuse  cellulitis. 
See  Erysipelas. 

{h)  Spreading  gangrene. — This  is  an  in- 
tensification of  the  preceding  variety.  A  red, 
brawny  swelling  advances  rapidly  up  the 
arm,  quickly  followed  by  gangrene  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  skin.  This 
condition  is  extremely  rare  as  a  consequence 
of  dissection-womads.  A  case  occurred  in 
1880,  at  University  College  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Heath,  in  which  the  patient's 
life  was  only  saved  bj'  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  It  happened  to  a  nurse  from 
an  accidental  wound  received  whilst  laying 
out  the  body  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of 
puerperal  fever. 

Treatment. — Early  amputation  above  the 
advancing  gangrene  is  the  only  treatment. 

3.  Inflammations  chiefly  alfecting 
the  Lymphatics. 

(a)  Inflammation  of  the  lym2)hatic  ves- 
sels.— This  usually  connnences  fi'om  twenty- 
four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  inoculation. 
The  seat  of  inoculation  may  show  scarcely 
any  signs  of  inflammation,  or  it  may  have 
developed  into  a  small  suppurating  sore. 
The  invasion  of  the  lymphatic  inflammation 
is  marked  by  elevation  of  temperature,  chilli- 
ness, or  possibly  a  rigor.  There  is  malaise 
and  often  nausea,  with  headache.  Red  lines 
are  soon  after  observed  running  upwards 
fi-om  the  seat  of  mociflation  in  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  These  lines  are  about 
one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  width, 


and  clearly  defined.  They  are  acutely  tender. 
The  lymphatic  glands  to  which  they  lead  are 
swollen  and  painful.  If  mirelieved  by  treat- 
ment, suppuration  frequently  occurs  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  sometimes  in  the  coui'se 
of  the  vessels.  Occasionally  several  lines 
may  fuse  together,  giving  the  ajij^earauce  of 
a  band  of  cutaneous  erysipelas. 

Treatment. — The  bowels  should  be  well 
opened.  Stimulants  in  moderate  quantities 
may  be  taken,  good  port  wine  being  espe- 
cially useful,  with  strong  beef-tea,  milk,  and 
eggs.  If  there  is  much  fever,  quinine  may 
be  of  use  in  reducing  the  temperature. 
Locally,  the  whole  course  of  the  inflamed 
vessels  is  to  be  painted  with  a  mixture  of 
glycerme  and  extract  of  belladonna  in  equal 
parts,  and  the  whole  arm  wrapped  in  hot 
fomentations,  which  must  be  frec^uently  re- 
newed. This  treatment  seldom  fails  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and  ward 
off  suppuration.  If  pus  forms,  either  in  the 
course  of  the  vessels  or  in  the  glands,  it  must 
be  let  out  as  soon  as  it  is  recognised. 

(t)  Abscess  in  the  lymjihatic  glands. — 
This  occurs  either  as  a  consequence  of  the 
previous  condition  or  without  any  evident 
inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It 
is  frequently  a  complication  of  one  of  the 
local  forms  first  described.  The  abscess 
forms  either  in  the  gland  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  or  in  the  axilla,  and  presents  no  special 
features  requiring  description.  The  pro- 
gnosis is  not  grave. 

Treatment.  —  The  abscesses  must  be 
opened  as  soon  as  recognised,  and  treated 
antiseptically. 

(c)  Axillary  cell ulit is. —This  is  one  of 
the  gravest  efi'ects  of  a  jjost-mortem  wound. 
It  frequently  occurs  in  cases  in  which  the 
local  affection  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable.  From 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  inocu- 
lation the  patient  is  seized  with  chUliness, 
and  frequently  a  rigor ;  there  is  great  de- 
pression; with  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  and 
headache.  The  temperature  rapidly  rises, 
reaching  104°  or  105°,  and  there  is  frequently 
delirium.  On  exam'uing  the  axilla  some 
fulness,  with  acute  tenderness,  is  recognised, 
and  there  is  pain  in  moving  the  arm.  The 
fulness  soon  extends  to  the  front  of  the  chest, 
in  the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  the 
veins  of  the  region  may  become  more  clearly 
visible  than  natural.  Later  on  there  may  be 
a  blush  of  redness  over  the  pectoral  region, 
and  with  this  there  is  cedema.  If  not  relieved 
the  swelling  and  redness  may  extend  down 
the  side  of  the  chest,  and  show  above  the 
clavicle  at  the  root  of  the  neck.  The  con- 
stitutional condition  assumes  the  ordinary 
characters  of  septicaemia.  There  is  muttering 
dehrium,  rapidly  failing  pulse,  dry  tongue, 
with  sordes  on  the  lips  and  teeth,  possibly 
diarrhoea,  and  the  j)atient  sinks  into  a  coma- 
tose condition  and  dies.     Sir  James  Paget, 
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in  his  wi'll-knowii  lecture  on  liis  own  case, 
t'X])liiiiis  tliis  cDiulitiou  by  suiiposinj,'  that  the 
Ivnipliatic  f^hiiuls  are  first  swullcn,  and  the 
flow  of  Ivniph  tlironf,'h  thoin  obstructed,  and 
tlmt  tlie  poison  tlien  extends  backwards  in 
tlie  distended  lymphatics  till  it  reaches  the 
cellul  ir  tissue  in  which  they  arise,  thus 
causiufj;  dill'use  cellulitis,  which,  if  not  re- 
lieved, or  if  not  speedily  fatal,  may  extend 
to  the  whole  area  which  sends  hnnph  to  the 
affected  ^'lands.  If  an  incision  bo  made  early 
into  the  affected  cellular  tissue  it  will  be 
found  merely  infiltrated  \\ith  serum  ;  later 
on  the  serum  is  turbid  ;  still  later  the  whole 
areolar  tissue  woidd  be  foimd  in  a  sloughy 
condition,  soaked  in  pus. 

Trkatjiknt.— The  blood-poisoning  accom- 
panying this  condition  is  frecjuently  fatal  in 
hpite  of  any  treatment.  The  only  hope  for 
the  patient  lies  in  early  recognition  of  the 
state  of  the  part,  and  in  making  free  in- 
cisions. These  mcisions  must  thoroughly 
open  lip  the  axillary  fascia,  and  if  there  be 
any  suspicion  of  extension  beneath  the  pec- 
toralis  major,  another  incision  nnist  be  made 
two,  or  even  three,  inches  in  length,  through 
the  muscle.  This  is  best  made  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  sternal  and  cla^■icnla^ 
portions.  The  skin  and  fat  only  need  be 
divided  with  the  knife,  the  nniscular  fibres 
being  separated  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel 
to  avoid  lucaiorrhage.  If  these  incisions  are 
made  with  all  anti>eptic  jirecautions  and  the 
antiseptic  dressing  adoi)ted.  the  patient's 
chance  of  life  is  greatly  increased.  The 
constitutional  treatment  consists  in  free 
stinuilation  and  abundant  nourishment, 
yuinine  may  possibly  be  u.seful  in  large 
doses. 

4.  Septicsemia. — la  some  cases,  which 
fortunately  are  very  rare,  post-mortem 
wounds  prove  speedily  fatal,  with  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  of  acute  septiciemia.  Local 
changes  at  the  seat  of  inoculation  may  be 
entirely  wanting.     .SVe  Skptic.«mia. 

5.  Pysemla. — Pya-mia  may  occur  as  a 
secondary  complication  of  the  forms  o(  jwst- 
mortcm  wound  which  are  accompanied  by 
suppuration  and  sloughing  ;  but  it  presents 
nothing  special  in  such  cases.     See  Py.emia. 

^Iakcus  Heck. 

POST-PHARYNGEAL  ABSCESS. 

See  liETEO-PHARYXGEAL  AbSCESS. 

POSTURE.— In  this  article  it  is  intended 
to  point  out  the  main  practical  relations  of 
posture  to  the  ipt'.ology,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  various  diseases.  It  not  uncom- 
monly happens  that  a  patient  assumes  in- 
stinctively a  posture  by  which  his  condition 
may  be  at  once  recognised,  or  which  gives 
indications  of  importance  as  to  his  manage- 
ment. In  other  cases  the  practitioner  makes 
systematic  use  of  posture  to  assist  him  iii  his 
diagnosis,  or  to  aid  hinl  in   treatment.     It 
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should  be  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  jier- 
sons  often  present  j)eciiliarities  with  reference 
to  posture,  which  are  of  no  j)ractical  signih- 
cance,  and  are  the  result  either  of  natural 
differences  in  individuals,  or  of  habit.  I'"or 
instance,  some  people  can  only  sleej)  with 
the  head  raised  very  high,  in  an  almost 
semi  -  recumbent  position  ;  others  lie  with 
the  head  very  low,  even  level  with  or  below 
the  body.  Many  are  unable  to  sleep  on  the 
back,  or  on  one  or  other  side,  and  especially 
the  left  side.  The  subject  will  be  further 
discussed  in  its  relations  to  the  several  points 
mientioncd  above. 

1.  etiology  of  Posture.— As  an  imme- 
diate cause  of  disease,  posture  is  chiefly  im- 
portant in  connexion  with  occupation.  For 
instance,  many  persons  suffer  from  long- 
continued  standing;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
from  sedentary  occupations.  The  evil  effects 
of  prolonged  standing  are  evidenced  by  the 
development  of  varicose  veins  in  the  legs, 
and  also  by  the  occurrence  of  general  fatigue 
and  debility,  displacements  of  the  uterus, 
and  other  conditions,  especially  in  young 
women,  such  as  those  eini)loyed  in  drapers' 
shops.  Those  callings  which  entail  constant 
or  freijuent  bending  forward  of  the  bodv  are 
often  very  injurious,  and  this  may  be  aggra- 
vated by  carrying  burdens  on  the  back  and 
shoulders.  Not  uncommonly  persons  injure 
themselves  by  habitually  bending  forward 
when  sitting,  quite  apart  from  occupation. 
Another  illustration  of  the  influence  of  pos- 
ture in  causing  disease  is  where  individuals 
have  to  work  in  constrained  positions,  such 
as  colliers  and  miners.  The  conditions  thus 
induced  are  chiefly  deformities  of  the  chest, 
and  certain  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and 
vessels.  Hanging  down  the  head  may  be 
the  determining  cause  of  cerebral  apoph^xy. 
I  Posture  is  also  of  consequence  in  predisposing 
to  certain  affections  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  modifying  their  effects. 
j  Thus  the  recumbent  posture  in  low  febrile 
;  and  other  conditions  aids  in  the  causation 
I  of  hypostatic  congestion  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  a  similar  position  promotes  the 
!  accumulation  of  morbid  ))roducts  in  the 
smaller  bronchi  or  air-vesicles,  in  cases  of 
severe  acute  bronchitis,  which  may  cause 
further  mischief;  and  if  an  attack  of  pleurisy 
should  supervene  wlien  a  patient  is  obliged 
to  lie  on  his  back,  this  will  materially  modify 
the  way  in  which  the  Huid  accumulates,  for 
it  tends  then  to  collect  posteriorly,  and  may 
cover  the  whole  area  of  the  chest  in  this 
aspect,  while  there  is  no  sign  of  any  fluid  in 
front.  Lastly,  a  peculiar  posture  in  perform- 
ing certain  acts,  such  as  writing,  may  have 
some  influence  in  originating  affections  of 
the  ty]ie  of  writer's  cramji. 
I  2.  Posture  in  Diagnosis. — As  examples 
of  postures  spontaneously  adopted  by  patients, 
which  maj^  give  useful  information  in  dia- 
gnosis, the  following  are  the  most  striking. 
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In  many  cases  the  posture  suggests  gi-eat 
debility,  helplessness,  or  prostration,  thus 
affording  important  indications  as  to  the 
general  condition  of  a  patient.  An  inability 
to  lie  down  constitutes  a  prominent  featiu-e 
in  certain  forms  of  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
disease,  in  consequence  of  interference  with 
the  respu'atory  and  cardiac  fimctions,  so  that 
the  patient  is  obliged  to  sit  or  to  be  propped 
up  in  bed,  or  sometimes  even  to  sit  up  in  a 
chair,  to  assume  the  erect  postiure,  or  to  bend 
forward.  Again,  when  anything  is  pressing 
u^jon  the  main  air- tube — such  as  an  aneurysm 
— causing  obstructive  dysjmcea,  the  patient 
may  iustinctivel}'  lean  forward,  so  as  to  take 
off  the  pressure  as  much  as  possible.  In 
cases  of  unilateral  Imig-disease  or  pleurisy, 
the  patient  is  often  unable  to  lie  on  one  or 
other  side,  especially  the  affected  one ;  while 
in  affections  of  the  heart  it  is  frequently  im- 
possible for  hiin  to  rest  on  the  left  side.  As 
regards  abdominal  diseases,  acute  perito- 
nitis is  usually  characterised  by  a  very 
strikmg  postui'e,  the  patient  lying  on  his 
back,  with  the  knees  well  drawn  up  and 
bent,  in  order  to  relax  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles. Certain  positions  may  also  be  assumed 
in  other  abdominal  affections,  on  account  of 
their  influence  upon  symptoms,  such  as  pain 
or  vomiting.  In  spasmodic  painful  attacks 
connected  with  this  region,  it  is  very  common 
to  see  the  patient  bending  forwards  in  a 
doubled-up  position,  and  pressing  upon  the 
abdomen.  In  nervous  diseases  posture  rnay 
be  of  conspicuous  value  in  diagnosis.  Thus, 
it  may  reveal  paralysis  of  different  parts ;  in 
cereltral  meningitis  the  patient  often  lies  in 
a  curled-up  position,  all  tlie  limbs  being  bent 
towards  the  bod^' ;  in  spinal  meningitis  the 
head  may  be  involuntarily  drawn  backwards, 
in  order  to  try  to  relax  the  muscles  behind ; 
in  tetanus  the  body  is  during  the  spasm 
fixed  in  different  positions,  according  to  the 
muscles  affected  ;  in  cataleptic  conditions  any 
posture  that  is  assumed  is  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable or  an  unlimited  time ;  whilst  in 
wry-neck  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side. 
Lastly,  the  position  voluntarily  assumed  by 
a  limb  may  give  important  information  as 
to  local  diseases  or  injuries  likely  to  influence 
it  in  this  respect,  such  as  those  of  the  joints. 
The  whole  body  may  be  distorted,  as  well  as 
the  limbs,  in  connexion  with  diseases  of  the 
articiilations. 

What  has  just  been  stated  will  supply 
hints  as  to  how  the  practitioner  might  avail 
himself  of  changes  in  posture  in  aiding  him 
towards  a  diagnosis  in  certain  cases.  For 
instance,  observing  the  effect  of  such  changes 
olten  gives  valuable  information  in  connexion 
with  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  influence  of  the  respective 
positions  upon  breathing,  cough,  the  heart's 
action,  and  other  symptoms ;  and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  in  some  abdominal  diseases, 
as  well  as  in  nervous  affections  or  in  local 


diseases.  Change  of  posture  is  most  useful, 
however,  as  an  aid  to  physical  examination, 
the  effects  it  produces  upon  certain  physical 
signs  being  noted.  In  this  way  it  may  give 
valuable  help  in  detei'mining  the  presence 
of  fluid  in  cavities,  such  as  the  pleura  or 
peritoneum ;  in  distinguishing  an  internal 
aneurysm  from  conditions  simulating  this 
lesion  ;  in  detecting  certain  solid  formations 
in  the  abdominal  cavity ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Details  on  these  points  are  given  in 
appropriate  articles.  It  is  also  of  impor- 
tance to  study  the  position  of  the  patient 
in  examining  the  chest ;  and  to  remember  that 
posture  may  materially  influence  physical 
signs  connected  with  the  heart. 

3.  Posture  in  Treatment. — Many  of 
the  preceding  remarks  will  afford  suggestions 
as  to  the  value  of  paying  attention  to  posture 
as  a  therapeutic  measure,  and  it  will  at  once 
be  evident  that  if  a  wrong  posture  is  the 
cause  of  any  morbid  condition,  the  first  prin- 
ciple in  treatment  should  be  to  rectify  it. 
Besides,  it  will  not  uncommonly  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  watch  patients,  and  to  allow 
them  to  adopt,  or  assist  them  in  adopting, 
such  a  position  as  their  own  sensations  dic- 
tate to  be  the  most  suitable  for  their  condi- 
tion. In  order  to  illustrate  fiirther,  however, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  posture,  it 
may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  dis- 
eases in  which  its  value  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited. 

(a)  Posture  is  of  great  importance  when 
general  rest  of  the  body  is  required,  or  when 
there  is  exhaustion  or  prostration  of  the 
whole  system.  The  recumbent  posture  is 
clearly  indicated  under  these  circumstances, 
for  it  is  the  most  restful  of  all,  and  involves 
little  or  no  expenditm-e  of  muscular  force. 
Hence,  in  acute  febrile  diseases  of  all  kinds, 
one  of  the  first  indications  in  treatment  is  to 
keep  the  patient  absolutely  in  bed.  This  is 
also  desirable  where  there  is  excessive  fatigue 
or  prostration  from  any  cause.  The  great 
importance  of  rest  in  bed  during  and  after 
an  attack  of  influenza  may  be  specially 
noted. 

(b)  In  the  management  of  affections  con- 
nected with  the  respiratory  organs,  attention 
to  posture  is  frequently  of  service.  Here  its 
influence  as  regards  rest  again  comes  in,  for 
it  may  be  of  much  consequence  to  make  as 
little  call  as  possible  upon  the  respiratory 
functions.  Moreover,  symptoms  associated 
with  the  breathing  apparatus  are  in  many 
cases  strikingly  influenced  by  postui'e,  such 
as  pain,  dyspncpa,  or  cough  (see  Resuscit.a.- 
tion;  and  Stertoe)  ;  and  the  act  of  coughing 
may  be  materially  assisted,  and  made  more 
effectual  as  regards  expectoration,  by  the 
patient  assuming  a  sitting  or  erect  position. 
The  importance  of  the  prone  posture,  or  of 
bending  forwards,  must  be  remembered 
when  there  is  anything  pressing  on  the  main 
air-tube. 
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(r)  Posturo  often  requires  particular  con- 
Biderivtion  in  relation  to  disorders  of  the 
cardiac  action,  or  to  actual  disease  of  the 
licart.  Thus,  in  the  syncopal  state  the 
patient  should  bo  placed  horizontally,  or 
even  with  the  head  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
body,  so  that  the  blood  may  more  readily 
reach  the  brain,  and  in  this  way  life  may 
be  sustained,  lieiulin^  the  head  downwards 
between  the  knees  may  prevent  threatened 
syncope.  In  this  state,  or  when  the  heart 
is  acting  with  extreme  feebleness  from  any 
cause,  raisinj;  the  patient  into  a  sitting  pos- 
ture has  been  known  to  cause  a  fatal  result, 
and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  On  the 
otlu>r  hand,  there  are  conditions  of  the  heart 
in  which  the  patient  cannot  possibly  lie  down, 
atid  especially  where  there  is  much  dilata- 
tion; under  tliese  circumstances  it  may  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  have  him  constantly 
sitting  up  in  a  properly  constructed  chair, 
and  the  beneficial  ellects  thus  produced  are 
sometimes  almost  marvellous. 

(d)  In  the  treatment  of  aneurysms,  whether 
internal  or  external,  posturo  is  frequently 
made  use  of  with  advantage.  In  the  cure 
of  this  lesion  in  the  chest  or  abdomen,  rest 
is  often  an  important  agent,  and  on  this 
account  patients  are  confined  to  the  recum- 
bent posture  for  weeks  or  months,  so  as  to 
keep  the  heart  as  ijuiet  as  possible,  and  also 
to  limit  the  demand  of  the  system  for  food, 
which  is  only  given  in  a  restricted  quantity. 
.■Vneurysm  in  the  chest  is  one  of  the  causes 
whicli  may  originate  pressure  on  the  air- 
tube,  and  on  this  account  attention  to  pos- 
ture may  be  re(iuired  in  connexion  with  it. 
In  the  case  of  aneurysm  in  the  limbs,  pos- 
ture is  sometimes  made  use  of  to  cure  them, 
by  causing  pressure,  as  flexion  of  the  knee 
for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurysm. 

{(•)  The  influence  of  posture  with  respect 
to  gravitation  may  often  be  recognised  with 
advantage  in  the  treatment  of  certain  condi- 
tions. This  is  well  exemplified  by  its  effects 
on  dropsical  accunuilations  in  the  legs  and 
scrotum.  Even  abundant  anasarca  may  fre- 
quently be  got  rid  of  completely  in  a  short 
time  by  keeping  the  legs  in  a  horizontal 
position  ;  and  redema  of  the  scrotum  likewise 
nia\'  soon  disappear  when  this  part  is  propped 
up.  The  same  principle  is  of  essential  im- 
portance in  checking  h;rmorrhage  from  a 
ruptured  varicose  vein  in  the  leg;  and  may 
also  be  made  use  of  in  the  cure  of  varicose 
veins.  The  influoiu'e  of  ]>osture  upon  dropsy 
may  give  useful  information  as  to  its  cause, 
and  as  to  the  exact  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends. 

(/)  As  miscellaneous  illustrations  of  the 
employment  of  posture  in  treatment  may  be 
mentioned  the  value  of  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion in  sea-sickness,  in  attacks  of  giddiness, 
megrim,  and  neuralgic  affections  about  the 
head ;  raising  the  head  in  comatose  condi- 
tions ;  the  prone  posture  in  the  treatment  of 
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certain  forms  of  spinal  disease ;  prolonged 
decuini)ency  or  peculiar  positions  to  restore 
a  displaced  uterus  ;  and  various  positions  in 
which  limbs  are  jdaced  on  account  of  local 
diseases,  to  relieve  pain,  to  prevent  nniscular 
tension,  to  promote  the  escape  of  pus,  or  for 
other  piu-poses. 

(17)  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  not  uncommonly  requisite  to  change  the 
position  of  a  patient  more  or  less  fre(iuently, 
if  ho  should  bo  confined  to  his  bed.  For 
instance,  this  is  necessary  in  low  febrile 
diseases,  in  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  hypostasis  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  or 
the  formation  of  bed-sores  on  parts  subjected 
to  pressure ;  as  well  as  in  many  cases  of 
spinal  or  cerebral  disease,  and  in  very  ema- 
ciated patients.  Change  of  posture  is  further 
useful  in  assisting  the  escape  or  expulsion  of 
morbid  secretions  from  the  air-passages, 
when  they  tend  to  accumulate  there. 

Fredeeick  T.  Roberts. 

POUGUES,  in  Loire,  France- 
Alkaline   chalybeate  waters.     Sec  ]\Iineral 

\\'.\TEHS. 

POULTICE  (TrdXTof,  porridge;  puis, 
thick  soup). — Synon.  :  Cataplasm  ;  Fr.  Cata- 
jiUisme  ;  Ger.  Brciainschlarj. — -Poultices  are 
soft  moist  applications,  usually  applied  hot, 
but  occasionally  cold.  They  may  be  used 
merely  as  a  moans  of  applying  heat  and 
moisture ;  or  they  may  contain  some  drug 
intended  to  exert  a  specific  etTect.  Of  the 
innumerable  poultices  formerly  in  use,  only 
six  are  now  otticinal. 

Poultices  may  be  arranged  thus  :  1.  The 
simple  poultice,  composed  of  linseed  meal. 
The  practice  of  using  bread  soaked  in  hot 
water  as  a  poultice  has  deservedly  fallen  into 
disrepute,  as  it  soon  becomes  sour  and  offen- 
sive. '2.  Disinfecting  poultices,  namely, 
cataplasma  carbonis,  and  cataplasma  sodie 
chlorinat:e.  3.  Sedative  poultices,  such  as 
cataplasma  fermenti  and  cataplasma  conii. 
4.  The  counter-irritant  poultice,  for  example, 
cataplasma  sinapis. 

1.  Simple  Poultice.— The  simple  poul- 
tice, by  its  lie.it.  causes  a  dilatation  of  the 
vessels  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
tints  hastens  the  progress  of  intlannnation, 
either  towards  resolution  or  suppuration.  It 
softens  the  cuticle,  and  relaxes  the  skin  by 
its  moisture,  and  thus  favours  sw'elling,  and 
lessens  tension  and  pain.  In  internal  afl'ec- 
tions,  such  as  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  or  pericar- 
ditis, large  poultices  are  frequently  applied  to 
the  skin  over  the  inflamed  part.  They  benefit 
the  patient  partly  by  their  warmth,  and  partly 
i)y  exerting  an  extremely  mild  counter- 
irritant  effect,  consequent  upon  the  redness 
and  congestion  of  the  skin  which  they  i)ro- 
duce.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  trouble- 
some ;  they  soon  become  cold  and  hard ;  and 
if  the  patient  be  restless,  their  weight  causes 
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them  to  shift,  and  fragments  break  off  and 
drop  into  the  bed,  and  there  drying  cause 
considerable  discomfort.  For  apphcation  to 
external  inflammations  a  few  folds  of  lint, 
soaked  in  hot  water  or  any  appropriate  lotion 
(sedative,  stimnlant,  or  antiseptic),  covered 
with  oil-silk,  and  afterwards  with  a  thick 
layer  of  cotton  wool,  will  be  found  to  answer 
every  pui'pose  of  a  poultice,  and  to  be  much 
more  cleanly  and  less  troublesome. 

Linseed-meal  poi;ltices  applied  to  boils 
usually  cause  a  fresh  crop  to  sju-ing  up  round 
the  original  boil,  from  the  irritation  they  gixe 
rise  to.  They  should  consequently  never  be 
used,  wet  boric  acid  lint  or  salicylic  wool 
moistened  with  boiling  water  being  substi- 
tuted. In  internal  intlammations  a  poultice 
may  often  be  advantageously  replaced  by 
cotton-wool  only,  covered  with  oil-silk  and 
secured  by  a  bandage.  If  any  counter-u-ritant 
action  is  required,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform 
or  turpentme  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
wool. 

Linseed-meal  poultices  are  best  made  from 
meal  from  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed, 
as  the  pure  meal  becomes  rapidly  rancid. 
The  British  Pharniacnjiocia  recommends  the 
addition  of  a  little  olive  oil.  The  following 
is  a  useful  method  of  making  a  linseed-meal 
poultice  :  Heat  the  basm  in  which  the  poul- 
tice is  to  be  made  with  boiling  water  ;  then 
empty  it  and  put  into  it  again  as  mucli  boil- 
ing water  as  maj'  be  necessary  to  make  the 
required  poultice  ;  sprinkle  the  meal  into  the 
water,  stirring  vigorously,  till  the  proper  con- 
sistence is  attained  ;  lastly,  stir  m  a  small 
quantity  of  warm  olive  oil.  By  adopting 
this  plan  the  poultice  will  be  free  from  hunps. 
The  poultice  should  then  be  spread  with  a 
broad  spatula  on  a  piece  of  rag  or  tow.  It 
must  be  of  a  uniform  thickness,  and  neither 
so  thick  as  to  be  too  heavy,  nor  so  thin  as 
to  cool  and  dry  too  rapidly.  A  poultice  should 
be  changed  every  two  or  three  hoiu's  by  day, 
and  every  four  at  night,  if  the  patient  is 
sleeping.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  suppur- 
ation, a  poultice  is  the  dirtiest  application 
that  can  be  made  to  the  wound.  Wet  boric 
acid  Imt  or  some  other  moist  antisejjtic 
dressing  should  always  be  used  instead. 

2.  Disinfecting  Poultices.  —  Cata- 
2>lasma  carhonis  is  a  horrible  compound  of 
wood-charcoal,  linseed  meal,  and  bread,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  some  disin- 
fectant properties.  Both  this  and  the  cata- 
plasma  sodcB  cldorinatcB  have  been  entirely 
replaced  by  more  cleanly  or  efficient  anti- 
septic api)lications.  The  best  of  these  are 
boric  acid  lint,  salicylic  wool,  and  carded 
oakum.  If  carded  oakum  be  used,  it  must  be 
made  into  a  soft  and  even  pad,  and  may  be 
dipped  in  hot  water  before  being  applied.  It 
is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  very  cheap,  but 
has  the  disadvantage  of  blackening  the  skin 
with  the  tar  it  contains,  and  sometimes 
causes  considerable  irritation.      Both  these 


inconveniences  may  be  overcome  to  a  certain 
extent  by  greasing  the  skin  with  carbolic  oil 
■  (1  to  10). 

3.  Sedative  Poultices.  —  Cataplasma 
fermenti  is  composed  of  beer  yeast,  C  ;  flour, 
14  ;  water  (100°  F.),  6.  After  mixing,  it  is  to 
be  placed  near  the  fire  till  it  rises.  The  car- 
bonic acid  was  credited  with  both  sedative 
and  antiseptic  properties.  It  was  chiefly  used 
in  boils,  but  from  personal  experience  the 
writer  can  state  that  it  has  none  of  the 
virtues  attributed  to  it.  Cataplasma  conii 
is  composed  of  juice  of  hemlock,  1  ounce ; 
linseed  meal,  4  ounces  ;  and  boiling  water, 
10  ounces.  Evaporate  the  hemlock  juice  to 
half  its  volume,  and  add  to  the  linseed  meal 
and  water  previously  mixed  aad  stir  them 
together.     It  has  been  chiefly  used  in  cases 

!  of  cancer  to  relieve  pain. 

4.  Counter-irritant  Poultice. — Cata- 
plasma sinajiis,  the  ordinary  mustard 
jioultice,  is  an  invaluable  counter-irritant. 
It  is  composed  of  mustard  in  powder,  2i ; 
linseed  meal,  2^ ;  boiling  water,  10.  The 
linseed  meal  is  to  be  mixed  with  the  water, 
and  the  mustard  added,  constantly  stirring.  It 

1  must  be  remembered  that  mustard  vai'ies  much 
I  in  strength,  and  that  since  it  has  been  made  the 
object  of  the  special  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties engaged  in  carrying  out  the  Adulteration 
Act,  its  strength  has  considerably  increased. 
Its  action  should  extend  only  to  producing 
redness  of  the  skin,  for  if  kept  on  too  long 
it  will  cause  vesication,  and  has  even  been 
known  to  give  rise  to  sloughing.  The  time 
a  mustard  poultice  can  be  kept  on  varies  from 
ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  mustard.  The 
guide  most  usually  relied  upon  are  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient.  An  ordinary  patient  is 
not  likely  to  keep  it  on  too  long,  as  the  smart- 
ing soon  becomes  unbearable.  Palients  who 
are  much  in  the  liabit  of  applying  mustard 
poultices  to  the  same  part — as,  for  instance, 
the  front  of  the  chest — acquire  a  singular 
power  of  resistance  to  the  irritative  action  of 
the  mustard.  The  mustard  poultice  is  indi- 
cated whenever  mild  and  rapid  counter- 
irritation  is  desired.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  bronchitis,  and  in  muscular  rheumatism, 
as  lumbago  or  pleurodynia.  Rigollot's 
mustard-leaves,  and  the  charta  sinapis  of 
the  British  Pharmacopnria,  are  excellent 
substitutes  for  the  mustard  poiltice.  They 
are  cleaner,  more  easily  applied,  and  can  be 
more  accurately  adapted  to  the  spot  required. 
They  should  always  be  used  in  preference 
when  obtainable.  Marcus  Beck. 

PRECORDIAL  ANXIETY  or 
OPPRESSION.— Synon.:  Fr.  Av^oisse; 
Ger.  Frdcordialangst. 

Definition. — A  sensation  of  constriction, 
attended  with  anxiety,  referred  to  the  priE- 
cordia ;  for  the  most  part  persistent,  but  at 
times  recurrent. 
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iErioLOGY. — Anxiety  or  oppression  of  the 
prii'cordia  is  due  to  dilation  and  inliihition 
of  the  ri^'lit  side  of  the  lieart,niore  esiieciuUy 
of  the  auricle;  wherehv,  thouj^h  the  walls  of 
the  heart  in  structure  are  unimpaired,  their 
elasticity  is  neither  duly  excited  uor  sup- 
ported. 

The  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  are, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  in  an  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  blood,  so  that  the 
due  nutrition  of  the  heart,  whether  as  re- 
gards nnisde  or  nerve,  is  not  supplied  nor 
its  contractile  jiower  etl'eetually  excited  ;  and 
also  (thou>;h  the  diu-ation  of  the  attacks  may 
not  be  so  persistent  as  in  the  above  form)  in 
a  flatulent  and  distended  stomach  and  ali- 
mentary canal,  exciting  to  inhibition,  both 
locally  and  rellexly — through  efierent  im- 
pulr^es  descending  the  vagus.  Though  there 
may  thus  be  dehcient  innervation,  whereby 
the  irritability  of  the  heart  is  impaired,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  simple  neuritis,  but 
mainly  dependent  on  some  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  muscular  functions  temporarily 
established,  an  impure  blood  failing  to  stinui- 
late  the  fibres  to  a  due  expansion  and  con- 
traction, or  llatulent  distensions  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  like  manner,  interfering  with 
these  fimctions. 

Description. — Priccordial  anxiety  shows 
itself  by  a  distressing  sensation  in  the  region 
of  the  heart,  characterised  by  an  in-egular 
rolling,  tumbling,  or  falling  motion,  super- 
vening on  a  feeling  of  constriction.  It  is 
accompanied  by  feelings  of  anxiety,  by  rest- 
lessness, which  may  pass  into  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation ;  by  a  sensation  of  ap- 
proaching syncope,  with  fear  of  death ;  and 
by  chilliness  passing  into  a  cold  clammy 
perspiration.  Though  there  may  be  a  sore- 
ness or  duU  achiiiir.  there  is  neither  pain  nor 
palpitation,  and  it  appears  to  have  no  alliance 
with  real  pritcordial  pain.  The  urine  is  not 
increased,  but  rather  diminished.  Sleep  is 
impossible.  The  attack  often  comes  on  during 
sleep,  and  soon,  perhaps,  the  restless  anxiety 
necessitates  rising  from  the  couch  and  walk- 
ing about ;  often  flatulence  oppresses,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  with  relief  to  the  symptoms. 
The  attacks  are  recurrent,  and  of  varying 
duration.  Thougli  precordial  anxiety  is  here  i 
only  referred  to,  as  uncomplicated  with  or- 
ganic disease,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  heart  may  not  be  altogether  free 
from  indications  of  more  than  functional 
disorder.     <S'<f  Angina  Pectoris.  i 

Treatment.-  During  the  attack  relief  is 
generally  obtained  in  locomotion,  and  in 
occasionally  administering  small  amounts  of 
some  difi'usible  stimulant  or  warm  carmina- 
tive, camphor  and  the  compound  spirit  of 
ether  being  specially  applicable.  In  the  in- 
tervals fresh  air,  attention  to  dietetic  rules, 
the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  without  ' 
pvirging,  and   hght  nervine  bitters,  will    be  j 


found  useful. 


T.  Shapteb. 


PRECORDIAL      PAIN.  —  SvNON.: 

llcarthurn  ;  I'r.  Cardialgtc  ;  Ger.  Magen- 
scliincr,':. 

Definition. — Pain  referred  to  the  region 
of,  but  not  originating  in,  the  heart ;  not 
paroxysmal,  but  occasionally  recurrent. 

A'jTIOLOGY. — Pnecordial  pain  has  its  origin 
mainly  in  morbid  sensibility  of  the  inter- 
costal and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  secon- 
darily in  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus 
and  the  cerebro  spinal  nerves  suijplying  the 
front  of  the  thorax.  The  imnicdintr  cause 
of  tliis  affection  is  an  abnormal  and  morbid 
sensibility  of  th(>  se\  eral  nerves  iiii]ilicated. 
It  has  its  j^rcdispusing  c.iuse  more  often 
than  otherwise  in  an  ill-directed  and  low 
mental  condition,  and  where  healthy  physi- 
cal exertion  is  neglected,  malnutrition,  the 
hysterical  temperament,  the  broken  consti- 
tution of  the  gouty  and  rheumatic,  and  low 
forms  of  dyspepsia  largely  predispose  to  it. 

Description. — Spasmodic  pnecordial  pain 
may  vary  from  a  slight  uneasiness  to  an 
intense  anguish.  It  notably  differs  in  cha- 
racter; it  may  be  sharp  and  lancinating, 
dull  and  heavy,  twisting,  or  grinding.  Its 
seat  may  be  defined,  or  it  may  be  diffused 
over  a  large  surface.  It  is  met  with  mainly 
in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  in  the 
gouty  and  dyspeptic,  in  the  course  of  certain 
of  the  blood-diseases,  and  as  an  accom})aiii- 
ment  of  special  female  disorders.  A  common 
seat  of  this  pain  is  the  left  fourth  intercostal 
sjjace  below,  or,  rather,  outside,  the  line  of 
the  nipple.  Tiie  patient  associates  it  with 
the  heart;  and  yet  describes  it  as  not  so 
deeply  seated,  nor  in  any  respect  influenced 
by  its  action — having  no  rhythmical  exacer- 
bations; generally  it  is  confined  to  this  spot, 
but  may  be  ditlused  over  the  chest.  A 
severe  form  of  this  pain,  though  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  outer  region  of  the  heart, 
often  extends  from  the  prx'cordia  to  the 
left  shoulder,  the  neck,  and  the  stomach  ; 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  to  the  arms. 
These  several  forms  of  pain  have  analogies 
with  each  other,  their  differences  being 
mainly  in  seat,  in  intensity,  and  in  their 
complications  with  other  disorders  ;  they  are 
irregularly  remittent ;  they  do  not  partake 
of  the  nature  of  cramp  or  spasmodic  con- 
striction ;  and  apparently  they  have  little 
or  no  influence  on  the  heart's  action,  or  on 
that  of  the  respiratory  organs.  For  the  most 
part,  though  their  manifestation  may  be 
severe,  and  therefore  alarming  to  the  patient, 
they  do  not,  simply  and  unassociated,  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  disease  of  a  fatal  ten- 
dency. They  are  to  be  esteemed  as  capable 
of  alleviation,  and  generally  of  cure.  If  there 
be  danger,  it  is  chiefly  due  to  complications 
with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  other 
contiguous  organs ;  they  partake  of  the 
nature,  and  obey  the  laws,  indications,  and 
phenomena,  of  ordinary  nerve-pains,  such  as 
tic-douloureux,or  those  of  sciatica  or  lumbago. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these 
affections  requires  that  their  origin,  seat, 
intensity,  persistency,  and  complications 
should  be  well  considered;  each  being  a 
measiire  of  disorder,  and  a  guide  to  the 
means  of  alleviation.  The  severe  form  of 
pain,  whether  persistent  or  recurrent,  which 
appears  to  have  its  seat  mainly  in  the 
branches  of  the  vagus  nerve,  is  essentially 
due  to  malnutrition,  and  of  a  low  dyspeptic 
origin,  marked  by  flatulence  and  acidity, 
and  requires,  with  well-regulated  diet  and 
exercise,  very  careful  medical  management. 
The  indications  for  the  most  part  are  to  cor- 
rect the  acid  or  gouty  diathesis.  Alkalis  and 
the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  hght  bitter  in- 
fusions, and  warm  alterative  aperients,  are 
often  most  useful  in  these  cases.  The  inter- 
costal pain  is  somewhat  persistent  and  ditti- 
cult  of  alleviation,  and  requires,  besides 
attention  to  the  morbid  states  with  which 
it  may  be  associated,  whether  these  be  the 
hj'Sterical,  the  dyspeptic,  the  plethoric,  the 
hypochondriacal,  or  the  emaciation  and 
weakness  of  exhausting  diseases,  strict  re- 
gulation of  diet  and  exercise,  with  residence 
in  a  pure  air.  The  pains  originating  in  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  blood  usually  find 
relief  in  the  treatment  laid  down  for  their 
alleviation.  T.  Shapter. 

PRESYSTOLIC— A  term  implying 
antecedence  to  the  ventricvilar  systole,  and 
used  in  connexion  with  a  cardiac  murmur 
or  thrill  occurring  during  this  period  of  the 
cardiac  revolution.  See  Heart,  Valves  and 
Orifices  of,  Diseases  of;  and  Physical 
Examination. 

PREBLAU,  in  Carinthia,  Austria. — 

Acidulated  alkaline  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

PREDISPOSITION  TO  DISEASE. 

Definition.— That  state  of  the  body  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  in- 
juriously by  a  morbific  agent ;  determining 
in  the  case  of  a  '  non-speeilic  '  agent  the  par- 
ticular disease  which  it  shall  induce  in  each 
of  several  individuals  similarly  exposed  to  it ; 
whilst,  in  the  case  of  a  '  specific  '  agent  or 
'  morbid  poison,'  it  determines  the  relative 
liability  of  several  individuals,  similarly 
exposed  to  it,  to  become  the  subjects  of 
the  particular  disease  it  is  capable  of  origin- 
ating, and  also  influences  the  severity  of  the 
attack. 

Thus,  of  several  persons  equally  exposed  to 
severe  cold,  which,  by  chilling  the  general 
surface,  produces  contraction  of  the  cutaneous 
capillaries  and  conseciuent  internal  conges- 
tion, some  shall  not  suffer  seriously  in  any 
way ;  but  one  shall  be  attacked  by  bron- 
cliitis,  another  by  pneumonia,  another  by 
apoplexy,  another  by  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbance, another  by  nephritis,  another  by 
gout,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
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body  which  the  congestion  most  affects  in 
each  individual. 

Again,  of  several  individuals  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  poison  of  cholera,  some  shall 
escape  altogether,  whilst  others  shall  be 
attacked  by  choleraic  disease :  and  of  the 
latter,  some  may  suffer  only  from  diarrhoea ; 
in  others  nothing  more  may  be  induced  than 
vomiting,  cramps,  and  rice-water  evacua- 
tions ;  whilst  in  others  the  disease  may 
develop  itself  in  its  full  intensity,  and  rapidly 
proceed  to  a  fatal  termination. 

Predisposition  may  be  either  congenital 
or  acquired  ;  and  in  the  former  case— unless 
induced  by  malformation,  or  by  causes  act- 
ing through  the  maternal  system  during 
pregnancy — it  is  usually  hereditary. 

Hereditary  'predisposition  to  disease  seems 
to  follow  the  same  modified  laws  of  heredity 
as  tlie  transmission  of  family  peculiarities. 
These  do  not  imply  the  same  duration  or 
universality  in  the  action  of  the  causes  which 
have  evolved  them  as  do  the  characters  of 
species  and  race ;  and  consequently,  whdst 
tending  to  perpetuation  if  the  parentage  on 
both  sides  be  limited  to  such  as  participate 
in  them,  they  tend  on  the  other  hand  to  die 
out  by  free  interbreeding.  Still,  we  often  see 
a  family  feature,  or  some  other  physical  or 
mental  peculiarity,  '  cropping  up '  after  a 
dormancy  of  several  generations ;  thus 
clearly  evidencing  the  transmission  of  a 
potency,  wl^ich  manifests  itself  whenever 
some  deficient  condition  has  been  supplied. 
So  there  are  certain  constitutional  states  or 
diatheses,  which  particular  abnormal  habits 
of  life  tend  to  induce,  when  their  ojieration 
continues  with  cumulative  force  through 
successive  generations.  These,  when  fully 
established,  so  penetrate  the  entire  organism, 
that  perhaps  no  one  process  goes  on  exactly 
as  it  would  in  perfect  health.  And,  when 
they  have  once  firmly  rooted  themselves  in 
it,  they  tend  to  propagate  themselves  heredi- 
tarily like  family  characters,  even  when  the 
original  factors  have  ceased  to  act,  but  still 
more  when  they  continue  in  operation.  Of 
this  we  have  a  conspicuous  instance  in  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  goitre,  and  its 
gradual  aggravation  into  cretinism,  among 
the  inhabitants  of  those  Alpine  valleys  in 
which  a  close  stagnant  atmosphere,  privation 
of  sunlight,  bad  ventilation  of  dwellings, 
filthy  personal  habits,  and  some  other  local 
conditions  not  yet  understood,  have  con- 
curred, through  a  long  succession  of  genera- 
tions, to  engender  the  constitutional  state 
which  expresses  itself  in  these  forms  of 
disease. 

So,  the  fullest  evolution  of  the  gouty,  the 
scrofulous,  or  the  cancerous  diathesis  may 
require  the  contmued  action  of  their  factors 
for  several  successive  generations ;  it  may  be 
interfered  with  by  the  introduction  of  normal 
factors  by  intermarriage  ;  and  during  its  pro- 
gress the  manifestation   of  these  diatheses 
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nifty  be  so  trivial  as  to  nttr.ict  but  little  notice, 
but  wlien  either  of  tlieiii  lias  been  fully 
estiiblisheil  by  the  sutticiently  prolonj,'ed 
uctiuii  of  its  causes,  its  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, like  that  of  family  peculiarities,  becomes 
the  rule  rather  tiian  tlie  exception,  save  in 
80  far  as  it  is  moditied  by  interbreeding. 
And  even  where  it  seems  to  have  died  out, 
never  showing  itself  in  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  any  its  characteristic  forms  of 
disease,  it  shall  modify  the  course  of  almost 
any  other  mftlady.  or  complicate  the  results 
of  some  accidental  ■injury.  Where  both 
parents  are  the  subjects  of  the  same  well- 
marked  diathesis,  the  transmission  of  it  to 
the  ort'spriniT  is  almost  a  certainty  ;  and  the 
manifestation  of  it  is  likely  to  be  yet  more 
marked,  if  the  parents  inherit  also  the  same 
family  idiosyncrasies." 

Althouf,'li  the  predisposition  to  insanity 
is  often  undoubtedly  hereditary,  it  does  not 
seem  to  jiartake  of  the  constitutional  nature 
of  a  diathesis,  except  where  it  depends  on  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  definite  forms  of  mal- 
nutrition already  specified.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  nervous  system  is  so  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  shaped  and  modified  by  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  habitually  called  into  exercise, 
that  it  takcs-on  a  particular  abnormal  form 
of  activity  far  more  readily  than  any  other 
orjTrtn  ;  and  thus,  when  a  special  form  of  mal- 
nutrition has  once  established  itself,  this  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  oHspnng  without  the 
prolonjied  action  of  its  special  factor  through 
many  successive  generations.  V\'c  see  this 
particularly  in  the  efl'ect  of  habitual  alcoholic 
excess,  which  not  only  produces  a  tendency 
to  insanity  in  the  subject  of  it,  but  also 
engenders  in  the  ofTsprmg  (especially  when 
both  parents  are  drunkards)  a  disordered 
state  of  brain-nutrition,  which  may  express 
itself  in  idiocy,  eiiilepsy,  alcoholic  craving, 
nientnl  instability,  weakness  of  will,  uncon- 
trollable hysteria  and  the  like,  as  well  as  in 
insanity.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
abnormal  moral  habits,  which,  when  they 
have  fixed  themselves  in  the  cerebral  organ- 
ism, tend  to  reproduce  themselves  in  succeed- 
ing generations ;  as  we  see  illustrated  in  a 
very  striking  manner  in  hereditary  klepto- 
mania. 

But  of  all  these  ac(]uired  forms  of  dis- 
ordered veiirosis  it  may  be  said  that,  as  it  is 
the  pecidiarity  of  the  nervous  system  rapidly 
to  grow  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  habitually 
exercised,  so  there  is  less  tendency  to  the 
hereditary  perpetuation  of  such  disorder  than 
where  it  dejiends  upon  an  established  diathe- 
sis, provided  that  the  right  methods  of  phy- 
eical  and  moral  in\-igoration  are  employed 

'  The  worst  case  of  this  kind  that  the  writer  ever 
saw  or  heard  of,  was  where  the  parents  were  first 
cousins— children  of  two  brothers  who  were  both 
gouty,  and  who  belonged  to  a  family  noted  for  the 
stroni;  personal  and  mental  resemblance  of  its 
members. 
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for  the  restoration  of  the  normal  activity  of 
the  brain. 

Although  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
various  other  ac(iuired  predispositions  tend 
to  reproduce  themselves  in  tlie  offspring, 
there  are  none  which  do  so  with  any  ap- 
jiroach  to  the  constancy  and  definiteness 
which  are  exiiibited  by  those  which  have 
become  '  constitutional  '  ;  and  they  may, 
therefore,  be  dismissed  without  special 
notice. 

Among  the  diseases  produced  by  the  action 
of  specific  poisons,  there  are  some  to  which 
the  hereditary  predisposition  must  be  said  to 
be  universal;  the  cases  in  which  these  poisons 
are  imbibed  for  the  first  time  without  pro- 
ducing their  characteristic  efl'ects  being  quite 
exceptional.  In  this  category  are  to  be  ranked 
the  exanthemata,  and  probably  syphilis. 
Dismissing  the  latter  as  limited  in  its  pro- 
pagation by  the  siieciality  of  its  mode  of 
transmission,  we  recognise  the  universality 
of  the  predisposition  to  the  former  in  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  any  exanthem 
introduced  into  a  community,  whose  isola- 
tion had  prevented  its  invasion  for  a  long 
previous  interval,  spreads  through  a  whole 
population.' 

But  the  original  liability  to  any  of  the 
exanthemata  appears,  as  a  rule,  to  be  extin- 
guished by  one  attack  of  it ;  the  cases  being 
exceptional  in  which  the  poison  develops 
itself  a  second  time  in  the  body  of  anyone 
who  has  once  fully  exhibited  its  character- 
istic effects.  And  the  liability  is  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  severity  of  the  second 
attack  usually  much  mitigated,  even  when 
the  first  action  has  been  incomplete —as  is 
often  seen  in  epidemics  of  measles  and  scar- 
latina. This  seems  the  rationale  of  the 
*  protection  '  afforded  by  vaccination  against 
small-pox  ;  there  being  (in  the  writer's  opi- 
nion) no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  vaccine 
virus  is  nothing  else  than  small-pox  poison 
modified  by  transmission  through  the  cow, 

•  Thus,  in  1846,  the  poison  of  measles  having 
been  conveyed  to  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  it  had 
been  unknown  for  sixty-five  years,  the  disease 
rapidly  spread  among  their  inhabitants,  affectin;^ 
old  and  young  alike  ;  more  than  6,000  persons  out 
of  a  total  of  7,782  were  attacked  by  it  in  the  course 
of  six  months;  and  scarcely  any  escaped,  save  the 
few  aged  persons  who  had  been  affected  when 
young  in  the  previous  epidemic,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  one  of  the  smaller  islands,  wlio  kept  up  a  rigid 
quarantine.  The  Ictlandic  records  I  which  ha\o 
been  well  kept  for  many  centuries)  show  a  similar 
prevalence  of  any  exanthem  that  has  been  intro- 
duced after  a  long  interval.  Thus  m  1707,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  about  O.I.OllO,  no  fewer  than 
16,000  (or  nearly  one-fourth)  ilied  in  an  epidemic  ot 
small-pox  ;  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that, 
as  in  the  previous  case,  almost  every  individual 
exposed  to  the  poison  must  have  been  attacked  by 
the  disease,  unless  he  had  previously  been  the 
subject  of  it.  Thirty-four  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  disease  had  been  last  known  in  the  island  ;  and 
many  persons  who  had  had  it  before,  took  it  a 
second  time. 
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and  that  the  protective  influence  of  vaccinia 
is  thus  of  the  same  kind  as  that  exerted  by  a 
first  attack  of  variola,  though  perhaps  rather 
lower  (unless  re-vaccination  has  been  prac- 
tised) in  degree. 

Much  light  has  during  recent  years  been 
thrown  on  this  subject  by  parallel  researches 
in  epizootic  diseases ;  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  poisons  of  splenic  fever  and  fowl- 
cholera  can  be  modified  in  like  manner  by 
'  cultivation  ' ;  and  that  the  inoculation  of 
these  modified  poisons  produces  in  the  sub- 
jects of  it  very  mild  forms  of  those  diseases, 
which  serve  as  a  protection  against  their 
malignant  attacks.  And  it  may  now  be  laid 
down  with  tolerable  certainty  (1)  that  the 
blood  of  an  individual  who  has  been  the 
subject  of  any  of  those  specific  diseases 
which  usually  occur  only  once  in  life,  is  so 
altered  (whether  by  addition  or  subtraction), 
that  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  same  poison  ;  and  (2)  that  this  alteration 
may  be  produced,  and  '  protection  '  imparted 
to  the  subject  of  it,  by  even  a  greatly  miti- 
gated form  of  the  disease,  such  as  may  be 
induced  by  the  introduction  of  artificially 
modified  jjoison.  It  may  not,  Sir  Joseph 
Lister  thinks,  be  too  sanguine  an  anticipation, 
that  means  may  ere  long  be  found  for  so 
tempering  the  poisons  of  measles  and  scar- 
latina, as  to  make  an  innocuous  '  vaccination  ' 
afford  a  similar  protection  against  their 
worst  effects.'     See  Immunity. 

Acquired  predisposition.  —  Any  habitual 
infraction  of  the  laws  of  health  will  induce  a 
ijeneral  liability  to  disease,  by  producing  a 
depressed  condition  of  the  vital  activity, 
wherebj^  the  organism  is  rendered  less  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  influence  of  morbific 
agents.  But  this  infraction  may  be  of  a 
kind  which  induces  a  liability  to  some  par- 
ticular disease ;  as  when  the  habit  of  rajudly 
eating  a  large  meal  tends  to  injure  the 
digestive  power  ;  or  the  habit  of  living  in 
over-heated  rooms  predisposes  to  bronchial 
and  pulmonary  attacks.- 

It  is,  however,  in  determining  the  invasion 
and  epidemic  spread  of  diseases  that  depend 
upon  the  zymosis  set  tip  in  the  blood  by  the 
introduction  of  certain  specific  poisons,  that 
the  effect  of  '  acquired  predisposition  '  is  most 
distinctly  seen,  and  can  be  most  definitely 
expressed.  During  the  severest  visitation  of 
cholera  or  diphtheria,  for  example,  the  num- 

'  See  his  address  '  On  the  Relation  of  Micro- 
organisms to  Disease,'  in  Quart.  Jonrn.  of  Micro- 
scopic Science,  April  1881. 

''  The  writer  was  informed  by  Mr.  Gulliver,  when 
surgeon  in  the  Life  Guards,  that  the  young  power- 
ful men  of  his  regiment,  mostly  sons  of  Yorkshire 
farmers,  suffered  greatly  from  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia; in  consequence,  he  believed,  of  their  liability 
to  become  chilled  on  going  out  into  cold  air,  after 
being  shut  up  for  many  hours  a  day  in  stables  un- 
duly heated  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  sleekness 
to  the  coats  of  the  horses.  The  animals  themselves 
Buffered  in  like  manner. 


ber  attacked  is  really  small  in  comparison 
with  the  entire  population ;  and  while,  of 
those  who  escape,  the  great  mass  may  be 
assumed  not  to  have  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  poison  at  all,  yet  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  as  fully  exposed  as  those  attacked  by  the 
disease,  do  not  become  the  subjects  of  it.  A 
medical  practitioner,  again,  may  vmcon- 
sciously  carry  about  with  him  a  septicaemic 
contagium,  which  is  innocuotis,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
persons  with  whom  h"e  comes  into  contact ; 
and  yet  it  may  take  fatal  effect  upon  certain 
individuals,  who,  nevertheless,  have  received 
no  stronger  dose  of  the  poison  than  the 
rest.  Further,  it  is  not  infirequently  seen 
that  the  practitioner  or  nurse  who  long  seems 
completely  'proof  against  any  attack  of  the 
epidemic  malady  to  which  he  (or  she)  is 
ministering,  at  last  succitmbs  to  it.  It  is 
clear,  in  these  and  similar  cases,  that  there 
must  be  some  '  predisposing  condition '  not 
supplied  by  the  normal  human  body,  which 
determines  the  zymotic  action  of  the  materies 
morbi  in  the  individuals  who  manifest  its 
effects. 

Such  '  predispositions '  have  been  recog- 
nised and  specified  by  all  who,  at  various 
times,  have  scientifically  studied  the  aetiology 
of  epidemics ;  and  it  has  been  universallj- 
noted  that  unwholesome  food,  bad  water, 
and  foul  air  have  exerted  a  singular  potency 
in  favouring  the  action  of  the  poison  on  in- 
dividuals and  communities.  The  advocates 
of  the  '  germ  theory  '  and  of  the  '  chemical 
theory  '  of  zymotic  poisons  are  at  one  in 
regard  to  this  fact — that  the  presence  of 
nitrogenous  matter,  in  a  decomposing  or 
readily  decomposable  state,  affords  the  best 
possible  pabulum,  either  for  the  development 
of  bacillar  organisms,  or  for  the  action  of 
ferments.  And,  building  on  this  foundation, 
the  writer  long  since '  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  common  condition  which  all  those 
agencies  tend  to  produce,  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  specially  favourable  to  the 
development  of  zymotic  disease,  is  this : 
The  presence,  in  the  blood  of  the  individual 
attacked,  of  an  excess  of  those  decomposing 
effete  matters,  with  which  the  circulating 
current  is  normally  charged  to  a  limited 
amount,  during  their  passage  ii'om  the  parts 
of  the  body  in  which  they  are  poured  into  it, 
to  the  excretory  organs  by  which  they  are 
ehminated  and  cast  forth.  If  the  amount  of 
these  matters  be  limited  to  that  which  is 
being  continually  generated  in  the  ordinary 
waste  of  the  body,  and  if  the  great  emunc- 
tories  (the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  intestinal 
glanduhe,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin)  all  do 
their  proper  work,  the  products  of  that 
waste  are  drawn  off  from  the  blood-current 

'  See  his  Paper  on  '  The  Predisposing  Causes  of 
Epidemics,'  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir. 
Beview,  vol.  xi.  (1853),  p.  159. 
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as  fast  as  tliev  are  pourod  into  it,  so  that  the 
Btreiiiii  is  kept  pure,  lint  if,  on  the  one 
band,  such  deconiposinf,'  niiitturs  be  either 
abnormally  introduced  from  witliont,  or  be 
genoriited  in  abnornuil  amount  within  the 
body ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  normal 
process  of  elimination  be  in  any  way  ob- 
structed ;  or  if,  stdl  more,  an  abnormal  excess 
of  the  one  prcn-ess  concurs  with  deficient 
activity  of  the  other,  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  tlii'so  matters  takes  place  in  the  blood  ; 
and  this,  by  providiu'j;  the  palnihim  requisite 
for  the  development  of  the  poison,  supplies 
the  very  condition  necessary  for  its  morbific 
activity. 

Of  the  effectiveness  of  the  introduction  of 
putrescent  orj^anic  matter,  either  in  food, 
water,  or  air,  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1848-9 
afforded  instances  so  glaring  that  they  licre 
need  only  to  be  adverted  to. 

Of  the  even  iiioi-e  marked  patency  of  the 
excessive  generation  of  effete  matter  within 
the  body,  we  have  a  typical  example  in  the 
extraordinary  proclivity  of  the  puerperal 
fe-male  to  suffer  from  the  action  of  any 
septic  poison  to  which  she  may  be  exposed.' 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  to  the  physiologist, 
than  that  the  return  of  tlu^  uterus,  after  par-  , 
turition,  to  its  non-pregnant  condition,  in- 
volves a  rapiil  '  waste  '  of  its  muscular  sub- 
stance, the  products  of  which  will  be  poured 
into  the  blooil-current  far  more  rapidly  than 
they  can  be  eliminiited;  this  state  continuing 
until  the  process  is  completed.  The  like 
condition  exists  in  subjects  of  severe  injuries, 
and  of  operations ;  and  not  only  do  these 
exhibit  a  special  proclivity  to  the  action  of 
specific  poisons  like  scarlatina  (the  disease 
only  then  declaring  itself,  although  its  germs 
must  have  been  previously  received  and  lain  | 
donnaiitl,'-  but  they  show  a  peculiar  liability 
to  sulfer  from  the  ordinary  septic  poisons 
which  have  no  effect  upon  the  healthy 
carriers  of  them,  erysipelas  and  adynamic 
surgical  fever  '  being  tiius  communicable.' 

Excrsaivc  exertion,  again,  whether  bodily 
or  mental  isuch  excess  being  marked  by  the 
feeling  of  fatigue),  has  always  ranked  among 
the  most  potent  of  predisposing  causes  ;  and 
its  action  is  clearly  traceable  to  the  same 
source,  the  abnormally  rapid  '  waste  '  of  the 
tissues  whereby  the   blood-current  becomes 

'  This  proclivity  was  never  more  strikiiijrly  dis- 
played than  in  the  former  experience  of  the  Vienna 
Lying-in  Hospital,  where  a  comparison  of  the  mor- 
tality in  the  two  sides  of  the  institution,  one 
attended  by  niidwives,  and  the  other  by  medical 
students,  showed  tbat  an  annual  average  of  from 
400  to  500  deatlis  out  of  8,000  adiveries  was  dis- 
tinctly traceable  to  the  unclean  habits  of  the  latter, 
who  were  accustomed  to  come  into  the  wards  fresb 
from  the  dead-house.  The  enforcement  of  proper 
precautions  soon  lowered  this  excessive  mortality  to 
the  standard  of  the  other  side. 

*  Sir  James  Paget,  in  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1864, 
vol.  ii.  p.  237. 

*  Sir  James  Simpson,  in  Edinh.  Monthly  Journ., 
vols.  li.  and  xiii. 


unduly  charged  with  the  products  of  their 
disintegration.' 

Ample  evidence  is  afforded  bj'  army  expe- 
rience of  the  special  liability  of  soldiers  lo 
zymotic  disease,  when  on  long  and  fatiguing 
marches  ;  and  this  especially  in  liot  climates, 
wliere,  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  process 
being  reduced  by  the  high  external  tempera- 
ture, the  products  of  the  waste  tend  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood-current. 

Of  the  predisposition  induced  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  effete  matter  consequent  upon 
obstructed  elimination,  none  is  more  marked 
than  that  whicli  results  from  overcrowding. 
The  effect  of  defective  air-supply  is  not  only 
to  reduce  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  got 
rid  of  by  expiration,  but  also  (which  is  prob- 
ably of  yet  greater  im]K)rtance  in  relation 
to  zymotic  disease)  to  diminish  the  normal 
oxidation  of  those  nitrogenous  effete  matters, 
of  which  (when  thus  metamorphosed)  it  is 
the  special  business  of  the  kidneys  and  skin 
to  get  rid.  The  accumulation  of  these  within 
the  body  speedily  makes  itself  manifest  in 
the  offensiveness  of  the  halitus  of  the  breath 
(the  condensation  of  which  shows  the  pre- 
sence of  fcetid  matter)  and  of  the  cutaneous 
transpiration  ;  and  thus,  although  there  may 
be  no  intri)duction  of  decomposing  matter 
into  the  body,  or  sjjecially  rapid  internal 
production  of  it,  the  blood-current  becomes 
as  effectually  charged  with  the  pabulum  of 
the  zymotic  poison  as  if  this  had  been  injected 
into  it.'^ 

'  It  is  within  the  experience  of  everyone,  that  the 
sense  of  fatigue  bears  no  constant  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  exertion  put  forth  ;  and  that  whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  any  obstruction  to  the  eliminating 
processes  (as  by  bad  ventilation  of  the  sleeping 
apartment)  prevents  its  removal  by  rest,  an  unusually 
severe  and  prolonged  strain  may  be  sustained  with- 
out its  induction  when  the  excretory  apparatus  is 
stimulated  to  increased  activit}',  as  in  '  training.' 
And  there  is  strong  reason,  therefore,  for  regarding 
this  feeling  as  indicative  of  the  degree  in  which  the 
blood  is  charged  with  the  products  of  nervo-muscular 
waste. 

-  Thus  it  has  come  about,  that,  while  the  average 
mortality  of  European  troops  in  India  under  favour- 
able circumstances  does  not  exceed  30  per  1,000,  it 
}ias  been  raised  at  parti('ular  stations  through  a  long 
succession  of  years — solely  by  overcrowding  in  ill- 
ventilated  barracks — to  75  or  even  100  in  the  1,000  ; 
whilst  in  certain  Indian  gaols,  in  which  the  air- 
space was  actually  at  one  time  less  than  100  cubic 
feet  per  prisoner,  the  mortality  rose  to  an  annual 
average  of  one  in  four. 

A  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  combined 
action  of  the  two  last-named  predisposing  causes, 
resulting  in  the  fZoii tfc-charging  of  the  blood  with 
the  pabulum  most  suited  to  tlie  development  of 
zymotic  poison,  was  furnished  by  the  terrible  out- 
break of  cholera,  which  carried  off  one-eighth  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Kurrachee  in  184() ;  no  fewer 
than  464  deaths  having  then  occurred  out  of  a  total 
strength  of  3,746.  Some  of  the  troops  (a)  had  re- 
cently come  off  a  long  an<l  fatiguing  march,  but 
were  well  accommodated  in  airy  barracks ;  and  their 
loss  was  at  the  rate  of  96'6  per  thousand.  In  another 
regiment  (b),  which  had  not  been  on  the  march,  but 
was  overcrowded  in  small  ill-ventilated  tents,  the 
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The  strong  predisposition  to  zymotic  dis- 
ease induced  by  intemperance,  which  has 
been  no  less  conspicuously  manifested  in  the 
experience  of  our  Indian  army,  seems  clearly 
traceable  to  the  same  source.  For  the  habi- 
tual presence  of  alcohol  in  the  blood-current 
iindoubtedly  diminishes  the  oxidation  of  the 
waste-products,  and  thus  occasions  their 
accimiulation  in  the  system  ;  and  this  at  a 
f^reater  rate  in  hot  climates  than  in  cold,  on 
account  of  the  already  reduced  activity  of 
the  respiratory  process  in  the  former.  Where, 
again,  the  rate  of  waste  is  abnormally  in- 
creased— as  on  the  march  of  troops — the  evil 
influence  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  stiU  more 
strongh'  manifested  ;  and  this  wiU  be  again 
aggravated  by  overcrowding  in  tents  or 
barracks.' 

On  the  connexion  between  famine  and 
pestilence  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but 
it  affords  the  keystone  of  our  cumulative 
argument.  For  in  whatever  way  it  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  a  state 
of  general  blood-contamination  is  produced  by 
the  accumulation  of  non-eliminated  products 
of  waste.  In  the  Irish  famine  of  1847,  the 
foetid  secretions  from  the  skin,  the  rapid 
sujiervention  of  general  putrescence  after 
death  and  its  manifestation  even  previously, 
and  the  frequent  termination  of  hfe  by  col- 
liquative diarrhoea,  all  evidenced  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  the  body  so  conditioned  for  the 
development  of  a  zymotic  poison. 

And  thus  we  seem  furnished  with  a  scien- 
tific rationale  for  all  that  experience  has 
taught  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  spread  of 
zymotic  disease ;  wliich,  by  giving  greater 
definiteness    and     consistency    to     medical 

rate  was  108'6  per  tliousanrl.  And  in  a  third  (c), 
which  had  made  the  marcli  like  a,  and  were  over- 
crowded hke  b,  the  mortality  was  218  per  thousand, 
or  at  a  rate  actually  exceeding  their  high  rates 
added  together. 

1  Of  this,  Dr.  Parkes's  experience  as  assistant- 
surgeon  to  the  8ith  Begiment  in  India,  afforded  a 
striking  illustration.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men 
of  tliis  regiment  were  total  abstainers,  and  the 
remainder  were  very  temperate.  During  th^  year  i 
1846-47  it  was  quartered  for  eight  months  in  the  ' 
healthy  barracks  of  Fort  St.  George,  Madras;  it 
then  performed  a  march  of  between  400  and  500 
miles  to  Secunderabad,  in  a  very  wet  and  unhealthy 
season,  through  a  country  infested  with  fever  and 
cholera  ;  and  the  remaining  two  months  were  spent 
in  overcrowded  barracks  at  Secunderabad.  Yet  the 
mortality  during  that  year  was  only  13  in  an  average 
strength  of  ],07'2,  or  at  the  rate  of  l'2'l  per  1,000. 
Contiiniing  during  the  next  year  in  the  same  over- 
crowded barracks,  its  loss  was  raised  to  34'9  per 
1,000 ;  but  this  was  less  than  half  the  average 
mortality  of  the  troops  quartered  in  the  same  bar- 
racks for  fifteen  years  past.  The  63rd  Regiment, 
with  which  they  had  exchanged,  though  not  specially 
noted  for  intemperance,  had  there  lost  73  men  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  previous  year,  or  at  the 
annual  rate  of  788  per  1,000 ;  and,  having  then 
marched  to  Madras  to  take  the  place  of  the  84th, 
had  so  many  sick  when  the  two  regiments  met  on 
the  road,  as  to  be  forced  to  borrow  the  84th's 
dhoolies. 


doctrine,  wiU  afford  a  sm-er  and  more  positive 
basis  for  preventive  hygiene,  both  public  and 
individual. 

But  wliilst  it  is  specially  in  establishing  a 
predisposition  to  zymotic  disease,  and  iu 
aggravating  the  severity  of  its  attacks,  that 
the  contamination  of  the  blood-current  by 
the  accumulation  of  waste-products  most 
strikingly  manifests  itself,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  lowers  the  healthy  vigour  of  the 
body  generally,  and  thus  renders  it  more 
ready  to  be  affected  by  any  disease  to  which 
it  may  be  constitutionally  liable.  Where  any 
form  of  malnutrition  exibts — whether  result- 
ing from  imj)erfect  performance  of  the  pri- 
mary digestive  processes,  producing  ill-made 
blood,  or  from  imperfect  conversion  of  blood 
into  tissue — there  must  be  premature  dege- 
neration and  augmented  '  waste  ' ;  and  the 
rate  of  this  augmentation  must  tend  to 
increase,  if  special  attention  be  not  given  to 
the  eliminating  processes.  Here  we  have 
the  rationale  of  the  fundamental  importance 
of  pure  fresh  air,  as  cool  as  it  can  be  borne,  to 
the  scrofulous  suV>ject;  and  of  the  remarkable 
cures  sometimes  effected  in  patients  in  whose 
lungs  tubercular  deposit  has  already  com- 
menced, by  the  hazardous  discipline  of  a 
hardy  outdoor  life.  When  any  serious 
malady  has  once  established  itself,  the  dege- 
neration of  tissue,  as  shown  in  the  rapid 
wasting  of  the  body,  takes  place  with  aug- 
mented rapidity ;  and  the  necessity  for  the 
removal  of  its  products  is  proportionately 
urgent.  And  this  is  not  the  less  important 
when  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  stayed ; 
for  the  purification  of  the  blood  fi-oin  the 
contamination  it  has  received  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  establishment  of  those  recu- 
perative processes  on  which  the  final  issue 
depends.  Of  the  due  elimination  of  the 
waste-products,  their  oxidation  is  tlie  first 
and  most  fundamentally  important  act ;  and 
of  the  direful  consequences  of  past  ignorance 
and  neglect  of  this  principle — evinced  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  overcrowding  and  bad 
ventilation  of  hospitals,  poorhouses,  and 
gaols — their  records  too  surely  tell.  Even 
now  our  practice  is  far  from  perfect  in  this 
particular ;  and  it  is  scarcely  going  too  far 
to  attirm  that,  not  only  the  jniblic,  but  the 
medical  profession,  have  still  nnich  to  learn 
as  to  the  importance  of  an  ample  snp])ly  of 
pure  air,  both  for  the  prevention  and  the  cure 
of  disease.'  William  B.  Carpenter. 

'  The  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  childi-en  often  affords  a  most  striking  test  of 
atmospheric  impurity  that  might  otherwise  pass 
unheeded.  In  the  last  century,  trismus  nasccniiitm 
(a  disease  now  rarely  seen)  was  one  of  the  principal 
factors  of  the  very  high  rate  of  infantile  mortality 
which  then  prevailed.  This  disease  continued  to 
be  very  fatal  in  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  of  Dublin, 
after  it  had  almost  disappeared  from  those  of 
London ;  and  it  was  mainly  by  the  attention  to 
their   ventilation   enforced  by  Dr.  Joseph   Clarke, 
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PREGNANCY,  Diseases  and  Dis- 
orders of.  —  Synon.  :  Fr.  Muludirit  ct 
Troubles  dc  la  Grosscssc;  Gcr.  Kranhhciicn 
und  Storungrn  dcr  Schwatujcrscluifts. 

UikUt  this  liciidiiifj  are  included  all  those 
eoniplaiiits  which  arise  from  the  prej^nant 
state,  or  whieh,  occurring  during  {,'estation, 
are  so  niodilied,  or  exercise  such  an  influence 
over  it,  as  to  require  special  treatment.  The 
subjects  of  false  pref^nancy  and  concealed 
pregnancy  \vill  aUo  be  noticed.  The  princi- 
pal conditions  wliidi  demand  consideration 
'u\  this  article  are  therefore  tho  following: 
(1)  Vomiting  and  otlier  sympathetic  or  retlex 
disorders  of  early  pregnancy ;  (2)  Certain 
diseases  specially  liable  to  eventuate  in 
abortion;  (3)  I'tyalism  ;  (4)  Displacements  of 
the  Gravid  Uterus;  (5)  Embolism;  (G)  Extra- 
uterine Pregnancy ;  (7)  Pruritus  of  the  Pu- 
dendum; (8)  tEdema  of  the  Labia  and  Lower 
Extremities;  (U)  tEdema  of  the  Upper  Ex- 
tremities ;  (10)  Hiemorrhoids  ;  (11)  Dropsy  of 
the  Amnion;  (12)  Cramps;  (lyi  Eclampsia; 
(14)  False,  and  (15)  Concealed  Pregnancy. 
See  aho  Fcetus,  Diseases  of. 

The  foregoing  list  of  the  principal  diseases 
of  pregnancy  might  be  much  extended  if 
we  were  to  include  mastodynia  and  mastitis, 
jaundice,  constipation,  diarrhoea,  cardialgia, 
headache,  insomnia,  palpitation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  rlieumatism,  intlannna- 
tion  of  the  uterus,  pudendal  hiematocele,  &c. 
To  these  and  most  other  diseases  pregnant 
women  are  liable  ;  but  not  being  peculiar 
to  pregnane}',  or  essentially  modified  thereby, 
they  reipiire  no  notice  in  this  place. 

It  would  also  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  refer  to  all  those  anomalous  sym- 
pathetic distiu-bances  of  the  nervous  system, 
sucii  as  longings,  morbid  or  depraved  appe- 
tite, hysterical  excitability,  nervous  pains, 
odontalgia,  Ac,  that  sometimes  attend  gesta- 
tion, and  w-hich,  unless  excessive,  may  be 
regarded  as  symptoms,  and  not  included 
aiiiong^it  the  diseases  of  pregnancy. 

1.  Vomiting. — Tlie  most  common  com- 
plaint of  early  pregnancy  is  morning  sick- 
ness, or  nausea  and  retching,  usually  con- 
fined to  tlie  forenoon,  and  contnnnng  from 
the  tliird  week  after  conception  until  the 
period  of  (piickening. 

The  sickness  of  pregnancy  is  generally 
attended  by  no  loss  of  ajipetite  or  impairment 
of  hciihh,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from 
vomiting  caused  by  gastric  or  other  diseases. 

that  the  mortalitj  of  the  infants  bom  in  tliem  was 
rwluct'd.  The  disease  lins  continued  to  our  own 
day.  under  precisely  similiir  conditions,  in  St.  Kilda, 
and  stime  parts  of  Iceland,  where  two-thirds  of  all 
the  children  bom  have  died  in  the  first  twelve  days. 
Even  in  what  would  be  accounted  the  well- ventilated 
dwellings  of  our  own  middle  and  hi{,'her  classes, 
obstinate  cases  of  spasmodic  croup,  recurring  with 
the  appearance  of  every  tooth,  are  frequentlv  seen, 
which  imniediat«?ly  yield  on  the  removal  of  the  little 
piitionts  to  the  pure  air  of  the  country  or  the  sea- 
side. 


In  some  exceptional  instances,  however, 
this  complaint  assumes  a  graver  aspect ;  con- 
tinues throughou',  the  whole  term  of  gestation ; 
harasses  the  patient  by  continual  retching ; 
and,  as  occurred  in  one  case  which  came 
under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  may  even 
cause  death  from  exliaustion. 

.(Etioloov.^ — Morning  sickness  has  been 
referred  by  different  authorities  to  fulness  of 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus  ;  to  tension  affecting 
the  nerves  of  the  uterus,  especially  those 
which  arise  from  the  sympathetici  maximi 
and  comnnmicate  with  the  plexus  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach  ;  to  displacements  of 
the  uterus,  and  to  the  compression  undergone 
by  the  uterine  tissues,  markedly  by  the 
nervous  fibres  at  the  seat  of  the  flexion. 

Tre.\tmknt. — The  treatment  of  this  com- 
plaint depends  on  the  period  of  pregnancy, 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  In  ordinary  cases 
it  may  be  prevented  by  the  patient  remaining 
in  bed  until  the  usual  period  for  its  return 
has  passed  over.  Her  diet  should  be  light, 
and  she  should  take  as  little  fluid  as  possible, 
especially  avoiding  all  warm  drinks,  such  as 
tea.  The  bowels  should  be  regtilated  by  mild 
antacid  aperients  or  effervescing  salines.  At 
the  same  time  some  of  the  so-called  specifics 
may  be  ordered,  such  as  oxalate  of  cerimn,  or 
saiol  in  two-grain  doses,  or  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  infusion  of  calumba.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  at  any  length  to  all  the 
remedies,  too  generally  useless,  which  have 
been  proposed  for  this  complaint,  including 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  first  sug- 
gested by  Dubois ;  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine,  chloral  hydrate,  carbolic  acid, 
minute  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  and  the  topical 
a[)plication  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine  to  the  cervix  uteri. 

In  some  cases  of  excessive  vomiting  per- 
sisting during  piregnancy  and  occurring  in 
plethoric  patients,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood 
may  be  taken  away  with  advantage.  If, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  sickness  continues, 
and  the  patient  be  in  danger  of  dying  from 
exhaustion,  the  propriety  of  inducing  prema- 
ture labour  becomes  a  grave  question.  In 
no  case  should  so  serious  a  measure  be  re- 
sorted to  without  full  deliberation  and  con- 
sultation. In  all  cases  it  should  be  deferred 
as  long  as  possible,  and  in  fixing  the  period 
for  its  performance  regard  should  always  be 
paid  to  the  possible  viability  of  the  fu^tus. 

2.  Diseases  disposing  to  Abortion. — 
The  expulsion  of  tlie  fotns  betorc  the  or- 
dinary period  of  viability  may  result  from 
diseases  or  abnormalities  affecting  either  the 
mother  or  the  ovum.  This  subject  is  fully 
discussed   in  a  separate  article.      See   Mis- 

C.^RRIACK. 

3.  Ptyalism. — This  is  an  occasional  com- 
plaint of  early  pregnancy  which  seldom 
requires  any  treatment.  In  exceptionally 
severe  cases,  salivation  may  be  controlled  by 
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the  application  of  tanno-glycerine  and  as- 
tringent gargles,  especiall}-  clilorate  of  potas- 
sium ill  infusion  of  bark. 

4.  Displacements  of  the  Gravid 
Uterus. — (a)  ,  Betrovcrsion. — This  form  of 
displacement  sometimes  occurs  in  early 
pregnancy,  from  pressure  of  the  enlarging 
womb  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which, 
thus  prevented  from  completely  emptying 
itself,  becomes  so  distended  that  it  graduallj'- 
forces  the  fundus  uteri  downwards  and  hack- 
wards  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  whilst 
the  cervix  is  tilted  upwards  and  forwards 
against  or  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  The 
symptoms  of  this  occurrence  are  difficulty 
in  passing  water,  or  even  complete  retention 
of  urine,  with  tenesmus  and  powerless 
straining  to  empty  the  bowels.  At  the  same 
time  a  sense  of  weight,  or  fulness,  and  bearing- 
down  pains  in  the  pelvis  are  complained  of. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  retroversion 
during  j^i'^o'i'i'^cy  must  be  prompt,  as,  if  it  be 
complete,  it  not  only  occasions  considerable 
Buffering  to  the  patient,  but  also  certainly 
ends  in  the  premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus 
when  not  rectified.  In  cases  of  slight  retro- 
version, the  displacement  may  be  remedied 
by  emptying  the  distended  bladder  with  the 
catheter,  then  replacing  and  subse(iuently 
supporting  the  uterus  with  eitlier  a  Hodge's 
or  otlier  suitable  pessary,  and  keeping  the 
patient  lying  on  her  face  for  a  few  days.  In 
complete  retroversion  tliis  becomes  a  matter 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  patient  should 
be  placed  on  her  hands  and  knees ;  the 
bladder  emptied  ;  and  the  fundus  pushed  up 
from  the  rectum  by  a  couple  of  fingers  of  one 
hand,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  the  cervix 
is  pulled  down.  A  well-bent  pessary  should 
be  passed  up  into  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  of 
the  vagina,  and  the  recumbent  position 
liiaintained  for  some  time. 

(6)  Antcversion  and  Anteflexion. — Ante- 
version  and  anteflexion,  to  such  an  extent  at 
least  as  to  give  rise  to  any  urgent  symptoms 
and  to  call  for  active  treatment,  are  very 
exceptional  complaints  during  pregnancy. 
In  such  cases,  however,  the  patient  complains 
of  bearing-down  pelvic  pains,  and  on  ex- 
amination the  OS  uteri  will  be  found  in  the 
posterior  cul-de-sac  of  the  vagina,  looking 
towards  the  sacrum,  the  fundus  uteri  pressing 
on  the  neck  of  tlie  bladder,  and  thus  occa- 
sioning at  first  incontinence  of  urine,  which, 
as  the  displacement  increases,  changes  to 
difficulty  in  micturition  or  complete  reten- 
tion. In  anteversion,  abortion  is  said  to 
occur  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  retro- 
version. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in 
placing  the  patient  on  her  back  ;  mechani- 
cally reducing  the  displacement ;  and  apply- 
ing a  suitable  pessary. 

5.  Embolism. — We  occasionallj',  though 
fortunately  rarely,  meet  with  cases  of  sudden 
death    during   pregnancy   which   cannot    be 


accounted  for  by  cardiac  disease,  aneurysm, 
or  accident.  In  the  pregnant  state,  the  blood 
being  overcharged  with  fibrin,  a  strong  pre- 
disposition to  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous 
clot  or  thrombus  exists,  and  this  is  increased 
by  any  circumstance  that  depresses  the  cir- 
culation, such,  for  instance,  as  the  fainting 
tliat  fi'equently  attends  quickening.  Thus  a 
thrombus  may  be  formed  which,  by  becoming 
impacted  in  the  pulmonary  artery  or  else- 
where, at  any  subsequent  2)eriod  ot  gestation, 
may  block  tlie  current  of  the  circulation  and 
so  cause  sudden  death. 

There  are  no  symptoms  by  which  a 
thrombus  can  be  recognised,  until  its  presence 
is  discovered  after  death.  Hence  the  only 
lesson  we  can  learn  from  the  history  of  such 
cases  is  tlie  necessity  of  attention  during 
gestation — firstly,  to  the  diminution  as  far  as 
possible,  by  dietetic  and  other  means,  of  the 
existing  hyperfibiination  of  the  blood ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  prevention  during  that  period 
of  tlie  occurrence  of  any  undue  depression  of 
the  circulation. 

6.  Extra-Uterine  or  Ectopic  Gesta- 
tion.— The  development  of  a  fertilised  ovum 
elsewliere  than  within  the  uterine  cavity, 
albeit  comparatively  infrequent,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  pathological  possibilities 
connected  with  pregnancy.  The  ovum  may 
be  diverted  from,  or  arrested  at  any  point  of, 
its  physiological  course  from  the  ovary  to 
the  uterus,  and  nevertheless  maintain  vitality 
and  continue  to  grow  in  its  abnormal  situa- 
tion, which  in  the  great  majority  of  such 
cases  will  be  found  in  either  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  Besides  tubal  gestations,  however, 
other  forms  of  ectopic  pregnancies  are  pos- 
sible, and  in  rarer  instances  the  situation  of 
the  misplaced  ovum-cyst  has  been  abdominal 
or  intra-peritoneal,  in  others  ovarian,  and 
in  others  again  its  location  has  been  tubo- 
uterine  or  interstitial. 

^Etiology.  —  Until  within  the  last  few 
years  little  was  known  with  any  certainty 
on  this  subject.  Judging  from  the  general 
history  of  cases  of  this  kind,  ectopic  preg- 
nancy is  as  a  rule  consequent  on  previous 
puerperal  or  pelvic  inflammation,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  which  to  the  Fallopian  tubes  their 
integrity,  functional  and  structural,  is  im- 
paired or  destroyed.  For,  inasmuch  as 
impregnation  does  not  normally  take  place 
in  either  the  ovary  or  the  Fallopian  tube, 
but  within  the  uterus  itself,  its  occur- 
rence elsewhere  is  probably  most  generally 
due  to  denudation  of  that  ciliated  epithelium 
lining  the  tubes,  the  chief  function  of  which 
under  normal  cireamstances  is  to  prevent 
the  entrance  therein  of  spermatozoa.  '  If,' 
says  Mr.  Tait,  '  there  has  been  a  destruction 
of  the  ciliated  layer,  which  is  not  reproduced, 
then  we  have  the  possibility,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  spermatozoon  entering  tlie  tube, 
and,  stiU  more  important  pathologically  and 
clinically,  after  impregnation,  the  ovum  may 
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become  attached  to  the  wulls  of  the  tube  as 
it  nonnnlly  is  to  the  uterus." 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Ectopic  ges- 
tatiou  is  Hiil)le  to  be  coufounded  with  the 
following  conditions,  namely— normiil  preg- 
nancy, more  espeeiiilly  when  complicated 
by  ovarian  prolapse  into  Douglas's  space ; 
pelvic  hiematocelo  or  abscess,  uterine  fibroid, 
or  tibro-cystic  tumours  similarly  situated ; 
and  retro-displacements  of  the  gravid  uterus 
before  the  fourth  month.  In  the  commence- 
;  inent  of  an  ectopic  gestation  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  possibility  of  discriminating  between 
It  and  normal  impregnation. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  must  in 
the  first  instance  rest  mainly  on  the  clinical 
history  of  each  case.  Extra-uterine  gestation 
seldom  occurs  in  primii)arae,  and  most  fre- 
quently happens  in  second  or  third  preg- 
nancies afier  a  long  mtcrval  of  sterility. 
The  ordinary  symptoms  of  early  pregnancy 
are  then  generally  well  marked,  with  possibly 
one  exception,  as  menstruation  may  either  be 
suppressed  in  these  cases  as  in  normal 
pregnane}',  or  else,  and  more  usually,  there 
may  be  periodic  hiemorrhagic  discharge  per 
vaginani.  But,  almost  from  the  commence- 
ment, the  patient  complains  of  some  locaUsed 
abdominal  or  pelvic  pain,  with  occasional 
exacerbations  of  a  severe  colicky  character, 
together  with  a  distressing  sense  of  fulness, 
soon  traceable  to  a  distinct  and  increasing 
tumefaction,  generally  retro-uterine,  and 
discoverable  on  rectal  examination.  Under 
such  circumstances,  even  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  we  may  suspect  ectopic  gesta- 
tion. This  suspicion  must  now,  if  possible, 
be  made  a  certainty,  or  disproved,  by  a 
carefully  conducted  conjoint  recto-vaginal 
and  bi-manual  examination.  In  this  waj-, 
without  resorting  to  the  use  of  the  sound, 
which  is  contra-indicated  and  would  be  un- 
justifiable, the  physical  condition  of  the 
uterus,  its  appendages,  and  the  surrounding 
parts,  can  be  ascertained.  If  the  pregnancy 
be  tubal,  although  the  uterus  will  generally 
in  such  cases  be  found  hypertrophied  and 
almost  as  larj,'e  as  in  normal  gestation,  the 
OS  will  be  soft  and  patulous.  Behind,  or  to 
either  side  of,  the  posterior  uterine  wall  may 
be  discovered  in  Douglas's  space  a  well- 
defined  globular,  firm,  elastic,  or  semi-fluid 
tumour,  which  if  re-examined  after  a  few 
days  will  be  found  to  have  rapidly  developed 
in  size ;  and  which,  if  once  felt,  can  hardly 
lo  confoimded  with  anything  else  likely  to 
be  met  with  in  that  situation. 

The  consideration  of  the  remarkable  series 
of  developmental  changes  by  which  the 
vitality  of  the  erratic  ovum  may  be  main- 
tained in  these  cases  would  be  entirely 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
^\  hat  chiefly  concerns  the  practitioner  is 
the  ordinary  course  and  result  of  an  ectopic 
gestation.  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  the  most  frequent,  namely,  the  tubal, 


form  of  extra-uterine  pregnancj',  the  case,  if 
left  to  its  own  course,  will  probably  terminate 
at  about  the  third  month,  or  earlier,  by  the 
rupture  of  the  distended  tube.  This  accident 
is  generally  unmistakably  evinced  by 
sudden  collapse,  following  intense  pain  in 
the  Fallopian  region,  and  will  in  most  cases 
eventuate  in  speedy  death  from  intra- 
peritoneal haemorrhage.  Shoidd  this  not 
take  place,  however,  we  can  confirnj  the 
diagnosis  by  vaginal  examination,  on  which 
the  firm  elastic  tumour  previously  existing 
in  Douglas's  space  will  commonly  be  found 
replaced  by  a  soft  boggy  tumefaction  filling 
the  pehic  fossa,  and  pushing  the  uterus 
forwards  and  upwards.  Such  is  the  general 
course  of  such  cases.  To  this  general  rule 
there  are,  however,  several  exceptions  of 
great  practical  importance.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
tliat  the  ectopic  ovum-sac  may  remain  un- 
ruptured for  a  sutiicient  time  to  admit  of  the 
development  of  a  viable  child  therein. 
Secondly,  wlien  rupture  of  an  early  ectopic 
gestation -cyst  occurs  into  the  broad  ligament, 
the  consequent  haemorrhage  may  become 
arrested  without  any  surgical  interposition, 
the  effusion  in  these  exceptional  cases  being 
of  no  greater  moment  than  an  ordinary 
haematocele,  and  leaving  the  patient  with  as 
good  a  chance  of  recovery  as  in  any  other 
form  of  pelvic  haematocele.  Thirdly,  the 
escaped  foetus  may  possibly  maintain  its 
vitality  in  a  new  extra-uterine  situation,  and 
be  thence  ultimately  extracted  by  abdominal 
section.  And,  lastly,  in  many  w^li-authon- 
ticated  instances  the  undeliverea  foetus  has 
eventually  become  dried  up  or  mummified, 
and  thus  retained  for  an  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted period  without  giving  rise  to  any 
very  obvious  symptoms  of  its  presence. 

Treatment. — Under  this  heading  two  en- 
tirely distinct  questions  must  be  considered. 
The  first  is,  what  course  should  be  adopted 
when  rupture  of  the  sac  has  occurred,  and 
when  the  patient,  if  left  to  nature,  will 
probably  die  from  intra-peritoneal  haemor- 
rhage and  shock.  Under  such  circumstances 
tliere  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  acting; 
on  the  rule  of  jjractice  whicli  has  been  well 
formulated  by  Mr.  Tait:  'Open  the  abdomen, 
go  at  once  to  the  seat  of  the  rupture — that 
is,  the  broad  ligament — and  tie  it;  for  until 
you  come  to  the  ligament  itself  the  tissue  is 
always  so  rotten  and  friable  that  any  attempt 
to  aiTCst  the  bleeding  in  any  other  way 
cannot  succeed.  Then  clear  out  the  debrm 
and  put  in  a  drainage-tube.  Of  course,  am- 
putation of  the  ligatured  mass  is  a  matter 
of  necessity;  nobody  would  ever  dream  of 
leaving  such  a  thing  to  putrefy  in  the  ab- 
domen.' 

We  have,  secondly,  to  consider  in  what  way 
we  can  best  deal  with  ectopic  gestations 
which  come  under  observation  before  rupture 
of  the   sac   has    taken    place.      These  cases 
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cannot  be  so  summarily  disposed  of.  In 
their  management  we  have  three  courses 
open  to  us.  In  the  first  place  comes  the 
arrest,  or  attempted  arrest,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  erratic  ovum,  either  by  the  topi- 
cal employment  of  electricity  as  a  foeticide, 
or  by  the  injection  into  the  sac  of  morphine 
with  the  same  intention,  or  by  the  draining 
off  of  the  Uquor  amnii  by  aspiration  or  other- 
wise. These  are  each  and  all  strenuously 
advocated  by  various  authorities.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  here  mentioned  merely  to 
warn  the  practitioner  against  placing  any 
reliance  on  their  utility  in  such  cases.  The 
foetus  may  possibly  be  destroyed  by  any  one 
of  them,  but  its  destruction  is  by  no  means 
sj'nonymous  with  the  arrest  of  the  ovuline 
tumour,  since,  as  the  writer  has  seen 
clinically  exemplified,  the  placenta  may  not 
only  retain  its  vitality,  but  even  acquire 
an  increased  or  monstrous  developmental 
activity  after  the  death  of  the  embryo.  By 
the  second  of  the  methods  of  procedure  re- 
cently recommended  in  the  treatment  of  this 
condition — namely,  immediate  surgical  in- 
terposition, or  resort  to  laparotomy  and  re- 
moval of  the  erratic  ovum  as  soon  as  its 
misplacement  is  discoverable — the  trouble 
may  be  effectually  and  possibly  safely  dis- 
posed of.  But  this  practice  is  open  to  the 
objections,  that  it  may  not  only  be  entirely 
needless,  for,  as  the  late  Dr.  Mathews 
Duncan  said,  '  in  many  cases  no  treatment 
whatever  is  required,'  but  also  that  it  elimi- 
nates any  possibility  of  preserving  the  life 
of  the  child,  which  is  a  factor  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  any  obstetric  difKculty. 
Thirdly,  there  remains  the  conservative  and 
wiser  policy  of  careful  and  watchful  ex- 
pectancy, with  the  view  of  prolonging  the 
duration  of  the  ectopic  gestation,  so  far  as 
may  be  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
mother,  until  a  period  of  viability  can  per- 
haps be  reached,  when  the  child  may  be 
extracted  by  the  now  comparatively  safe  and 
siiccessful  methods  of  modern  abdominal 
surgery. 

In  this  connexion  it  therefore  becomes  a 
matter  of  practical  importance  to  determine 
at  what  period  of  early  gestation  can  a  living 
or  possibly  a  viable  child  be  extracted.  In  a 
case  recorded  by  the  writer,  delivery  took 
place  at  four  and  a  half  months,  and  the  child, 
which  weighed  nine  ounces,  lived  for  an  hour 
and  twenty-five  minutes  after  birth;  another, 
born  at  the  same  period,  survived  for  twenty 
minutes;  another,  delivered  195  days  after  last 
menstruation,  lived  six  hours ;  two  children 
delivered  at  the  sixth  month  survived  twelve 
and  twenty-four  hours  respectively  ;  and  one 
born  before  completion  of  the  seventh  month 
lived  for  a  considerable  time,  or  at  least 
until  the  writer  lost  sight  of  the  patient 
after  the  puerperal  period.  These  were,  how- 
e\er,  merely  cases  of  live  birth  at  an  early 
period   of   f'uital  existence ;    but  many  well- 


authenticated  cases  of  viability  under  similar 
circumstances  have  also  been  recorded. 
Amongst  such  is  that  mentioned  by  Capuron, 
of  Fortinio  Liceti,  who  appears  to  have  come 
into  the  world  after  a  gestation  of  only  four 
months  and  a  half,  and  to  have  remained  in 
it  to  the  age  of  eighty.  M.  Devergnie  cites 
the  case  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  is  asserted 
to  have  been  born  at  the  fifth  month.  In  a 
well-known  Scotch  case,  cited  by  Taylor  and 
by  Beck,  it  was  decided  that  a  child  born  in 
the  sixth  month  after  marriage,  and  which 
survived,  was  legitimate.  Though  such  in- 
stances as  the  foregoing,  the  list  of  which 
might  be  easily  extended,  of  viability  before 
the  seventh  month  can  only  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  cases,  their  possibility  is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked  in  consider- 
ing the  period  at  which  operative  interference 
in  cases  of  ectopic  gestation  is  advisable. 

7.  Pruritus  of  the  Pudendum. — Pru- 
ritus is  occasionally  a  distressing  result  of  the 
general  hyperiesthesia  and  congestion  of  the 
generative  organs  during  pregnancy,  and  con- 
sists in  intense  irritation,  extending  over  the 
external  orifice  of  the  vagina,  labia,  and 
clitoris.  The  itching  occurs  in  paroxysms 
which  are  most  troublesome  at  nij2;ht,  and  in 
aggravated  ca'^es  wear  out  the  patient,  men- 
tally and  physically,  from  the  loss  of  rest  and 
constant  irritation.  In  most  cases  this  may 
be  relieved  by  washing  the  parts  with  tar 
soap ;  giving  an  effervescing  saline  con- 
taining bromide  of  sodium  in  full  doses, 
together  with  mild  aperients ;  and  the  local 
apjjlication  of  boric  acid  or  of  a  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  cocaine,  either  separately 
or  in  combination  with  menthol  or  with 
peppermint  water. 

H,  CEdemaofthe  Lower  Extremities. 
QEdema  of  the  lower  limbs,  from  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  veins,  is  a  com- 
mon complaint  in  the  later  months,  and  sel- 
dom requires  any  treatment  beyond  rest  and 
aperients.  Nor  is  the  dropsical  tumefaction 
of  the  labia,  which  occurs  from  the  same 
cause,  more  serious. 

9.  CEdema  of  the  Face  and  Upper 
Extremities. — This  is  always  an  alarming 
symptom  during  pregnancy,  very  frequently 
foretelling  uraemic  convulsions,  and,  if  at- 
tended by  albuminuria,  urgently  demands 
active  treatment,  such  as  depletion  by  cupping 
over  the  loins,  and  strong  saline  purgatives. 

In  all  cases  and  forms  of  dropsy  during 
pregnancy,  the  urine  should  be  frequently 
tested  for  albumin  ;  and  if  this  be  found,  the 
case  must  be  treated  as  one  of  impending 
convulsions. 

10.  Hsemorrhoids. — At  all  times  women 
are  more  subject  to  tliis  complaint  than  men; 
and  during  pregnancy,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  haemorrhoidal 
and  iliac  veins,  comparatively  few  escape 
either  internal  or  external  piles.  As  Smellie 
observed,  '  the  same  method  of  cure  may  be 
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administered  as  that  ijractiscd  at  other  times, 
th(Ui^'h  ^'reatcr  caution  luust  be  used.' 

11.  Dropsy  of  the  Amnion. — This  con- 
dition is  met  with  in  some  casos  of  abortion 
from  vesicular  or  otlier  placental  disease.  It 
also  occurs  from  simple  over-secretion  of  the 
amniotic  fluid,  and  is  then  chiefly  of  interest 
as  the  cause  of  a  condition  to  which  tlie  older 
writers  attached  great  importance,  nanielj', 
pendulous  bell}'.  This  w-as  regarded  by 
bevanter  and  other  of  the  older  writers  as 
the  ordinary  source  of  obliquities  of  the 
uterus,  and  of  difficult  labour.  'Without 
discussing  that  question,  we  must  regard 
this  condition  as  of  some  importance,  not 
only  from  the  inconvenience  it  occasions,  and 
which  may  bo  palliated  by  a  well-littiug, 
Riqiporting  abdominal  belt,  such  as  every 
pregnant  woman  should  wear,  but  still  more 
from  the  probability  of  its  loading  to  post- 
partian  luemorrhage,  from  inertia  of  the 
over-distended  uterus.  Ilence  in  these  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary 
rule  of  midwifery  practice,  by  rupturing  the 
membranes,  the  presentation  being  natural, 
as  early  as  possible  during  labour. 

12.  Cramps.— Cramps  in  the  legs,  from 
uterine  pressme  on  the  large  nerve-trunks  at 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  are  common  during 
the  last  months  of  pregnancy,  and  generally 
come  on  at  night  in  the  course  of  the  an- 
terior crural  nerve,  extending  down  into  the 
calves  and  feet.  In  ordinary  cases  no  treat- 
ment is  required,  unless  friction  over  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  some  aperient,  can  be  so 
called.  Where,  however,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  cramps  become  unusually  severe 
and  fretiuent,  their  recurrence  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  pressure  of  a  bandage  or  elastic 
stocking. 

13.  Eclampsia. — This  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  most  serious  complication  of  gesta- 
tion. The  true  convulsions  of  pregnancy  are 
sui  generis  in  their  nature,  though  they  are 
usually,  but  erroneously,  classified  as  hyste- 
rical, epileptic,  or  apoplectiform. 

Hysterical  convulsions,  being  nothing  more 
than  a  manifestation  of  hysteria,  accidentally 
affecting  a  woman  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  require  no  special  treatment,  nor 
any  fnrtlier  notice  in  this  connexion. 

The  so-called  epileptiform  and  apoplecti- 
form convulsions  of  pregnancy  are  identical 
in  their  character,  and  are  influenced  in  tlieir 
symptoms  by  the  constitutional  state  of  the 
l)atient  and  the  severity  of  the  attack,  rather 
th'in  by  any  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  disease. 

Symftoms. — The  premonitory  sj-mptoms  of 
convuksions  are  of  considerable  importance, 
as  by  their  timely  recognition,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  suitable  treatment,  the  approaching 
attack  may  be  often  warded  off.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  eclampsia  is  preceded  by 
oedema  of  the  upper  extreinities,  face,  and 
eyelids ;  pains  in   the  lumbar  region  ;  albu- 


minuria ;  and  headache,  vertigo,  or  peculiar 
irritability  of  temper. 

In  asthenic  eclampsia,  the  clonic  spasms 
connnence  with  twitching  of  the  nniscles  of 
the  eyelids,  soon  increasing  in  violence  ; 
extend  to  every  part  of  the  body ;  and  recur 
at  ii-regular  intervals.  In  anaanic  patients, 
throughout  the  attack,  the  face  may  be  cool 
and  pale,  the  eye  glistening,  and  the  pupil 
contracted  ;  but,  generally,  as  the  convulsions 
recixr  more  frecjuently,  the  impeded  respira- 
tion induces  sympttJins  of  venous  congestion  : 
the  face  becomes  livid;  the  breathing  ster- 
torous ;  tlie  pulse  full  and  labouring ;  and 
thus  the  disease  passes  from  the  first  into  the 
second  stage,  or  from  the  so-called  '  epilepti- 
form '  into  the  so-called  '  apoplectiform ' 
convulsions. 

In  pletlioric  women,  however,  the  com- 
plaint commonly  assumes  the  apoplectic 
character  from  the  first,  setting  in  by  a  violent 
convulsion,  immediately  after  which  the 
patient  falls  into  a  comatose  state,  the  con- 
vulsions meanwhile  recurring  at  frequent  but 
irregular  intervals.  After  some  time,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  convulsions 
cease,  and  the  patient  slowly  regains  con- 
sciousness. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  coma 
may  become  more  profound,  the  pulse  more 
labom'ing,  the  respiration  more  embarrassed, 
and  the  extremities  colder,  until  at  length 
'  the  last  sad  scene  of  all '  is  closed  by  a  violent 
convulsion. 

These  convulsions,  although  they  are  more 
frequently  observed  in  the  latter  months, 
may  occur  at  any  time  of  pregnancy,  as  well 
as  diu-ing  labour,  and  within  the  puerperal 
period. 

Pathology. — The  cause  of  eclampsia  is  a 
subject  on  which  imiumerable  theories  have 
at  different  times  prevailed.  It  w'as  for- 
merly referred  by  some  aiithorities  to  con- 
gestion of  the  brain ;  by  others  to  uterine 
irritation  acting  upon  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
spinal  cord  and  medulla  oblongata. 

It  was  almost  universally  hold  up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  and  to  the  present  time  is  still 
generally  believed  by  a  majority  of  obste- 
tricians, that  this  disease  is  tlie  result  of 
unemic  blood-poisoning,  probably  consequent 
on  nephritis,  acute  or  chronic,  for  we  find 
the  convulsions  of  pregnancy  frequently 
associated  with  dropsy,  albuminuria,  and 
a  diminished  excretion  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 

That  convulsive  action  may  be  occasioned 
by  ursemic  blood-poisoning  is  well  known  in 
other  conditions  ;  and  during  pregnancy  the 
same  effect  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on  the  renal 
emulgent  veins,  interfering  with  the  functions 
of  the  kidneys. 

More  recently,  however,  this  view  has  been 
to  some  extent  displaced  by  what  is  known 
as  the  '  Traube-Rosenstein  theory,'  the  chief 
part  of  which  is  the  assumption  that  the 
cause  of  puerperal  convulsions  consists   in 
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cerebral  ansemia,  consequent  on  serous  effusion 
disturbing  the  cerebral  circulation,  and  result- 
ing from  increased  arterial  tension  during 
pregnancy.  Neither  the  general  symptoms 
of  puerperal  convulsions,  nor  the  results  of 
the  plan  of  treatment  which  he  has  found 
most  effectual  in  the  general  treatment  of  the 
disease,  would  seem  to  the  present  writer  to 
support  this  last-mentioned  theory.  Still,  it  is 
a  fact  that  in  some  instances  puerperal  con- 
vulsions occur  irrespectively  of  any  renal 
disease,  and  without  the  existence  of  albu- 
minuria. 

The  influence  of  mental  and  moral  impres- 
sions in  causing  convulsions  has  been  re- 
marlied  by  all  obstetricians.  The  fact  of  its 
being  the  patient's  first  pregnancy  has  also 
some  influence ;  thus,  of  eight  cases  that 
came  under  the  writer's  notice,  live  were 
primipariP. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
Milsious  of  pregnancy,  whenever  any  of  the 
premonitory  symptoms  already  described,  and 
more  especially  albuminuria,  are  observed, 
we  should  direct  our  efforts  to  the  depura- 
tion of  the  blood,  by  cupping  over  the  kid- 
neys, and  the  administration  of  mild  diuretics, 
Haline  purgatives,  diaphoretics,  and  a  milk 
diet.  At  the  same  time  we  must  endeavour 
to  allay  nervous  irritability  by  sedatives,  of 
which  in  these  cases  the  best  is  bromide  of 
jiotassium. 

During  the  convulsions,  precautions  to  pre- 
\ent  the  patient  from  biting  her  tongue,  or 
from  injuring  herself  in  any  way,  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  taken.  One  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  shortening  the  paroxysms 
is  cold  affusion  on  the  head  and  face.  In  the 
asthenic  form  of  eclampsia,  however,  this 
lemedy  should  be  used  caiitiously.  In  all 
cases  of  well-marked  puerperal  convulsions 
the  bowels  should  be  unloaded  by  calomel 
and  jalap,  or  by  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  or  by 
the  asaf(jetida  enema ;  the  head  should  be 
shaved  and  blisiered,  or  ice  applied,  and  at 
the  same  time  sinapisms  be  put  on  the  legs. 

In  cases  of  sthenic  convulsions  blood-letting 
is  the  only  remedy  of  undoubted  etticacy  in 
subduing  the  convulsive  action.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  plethoric,  and  her  pupils  be  con- 
tracted, we  may,  as  a  rule,  bleed.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  pupils  be  dilated,  the  con- 
dition of  the  brain  may  be  considered  as 
antemic,  and  blood-letting  would  probably  be 
out  of  the  question.     See  Depletion. 

The  amount  of  blood  that  may  be  taken 
from  a  plethoric  woman  suffering  from 
eclampsia  should  be  measured  by  the  pa- 
tient's condition,  and  the  effect  produced, 
rather  than  by  the  quantity  abstracted.  In 
hy>terical  convulsions,  if  cold  affusion  does 
not  sufdce,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform  or 
ether  wiU  generally  cut  short  the  attack. 
But  in  true  puerperal  convulsions  it  requires 
to  be  used  with  great  caution,  being  contra- 
indicated  whenever   the    circulation    is    de- 


pressed, or  where  there  is  any  tendency  to 
apoplectiform  symptoms.  In  suitable  cases, 
however,  he  has  found  chloroform  service- 
able in  subduing  the  convulsions,  and  pro- 
longing the  intervals  between  them.  Chloral 
hydrate,  opium,  and  belladonna  have  also 
been  used.  As  a  substitute  for  blood-letting, 
the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  is  employed 
by  some  American  obstetricians.  In  the 
actual  treatment  of  convulsions,  time  is, 
however,  too  important  to  be  wasted  in  ex- 
perimenting with  these  uncertain  drugs ; 
though  in  the  prophylactic  treatment  of 
convulsions  during  pregnancy  and  after  par- 
turition, the  writer  has  found  small  doses  of 
belladonna  beneflcial  in  calming  the  nervous 
susceptibility  so  intimately  connected  with 
convulsive  action. 

In  every  case  of  convulsions  towards  the 
end  of  pregnancy,  our  primary  object  should 
be  to  deliver  the  patient  as  speedily  as  is 
consistent  with  her  safety  and  that  of  her 
child. 

14.  False  Pregnancy. — Synon.  :  Pseudo- 
cyesis.  —  This  is  a  subject  of  considerable 
interest  in  an  obstetric  as  well  as  a  medico- 
legal aspect.  Spurious  pregnancy  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed ;  nor  is  it  confined,  as  some  writers 
assert,  to  sterile,  hysterical,  and  dyspeptic 
elderly  women  of  the  upper  classes. 

MiiojaOGY. — The  great  majority  of  cases 
are  met  %\  ith  about  the  period  of  '  the  turn 
of  life,'  or  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
fifty.  The  causes  of  pseudocyesis,  besides 
those  before  referred  to,  namely,  change  of 
life,  dyspepsia,  and  hysteria,  are  very  muue- 
rous,  including  ovarian  disease,  uterine  tu- 
mours and  physometra,  abdominal  plethora 
and  obesity,  molar  pregnancy,  and  cystic  dis- 
ease of  the  ovum.  Molar  pregnancy  gene- 
rally terminates  between  the  third  and  fourth 
months  ;  but  if  continued  beyond  the  latter 
period,  the  absence  of  the  positive  signs  of 
pregnancy  would  show  the  true  natiu^e  of  the 
case. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  spurious 
pregnancy  are  occasionally  so  close  an  imi- 
tation of  those  of  true  gestation  as  to  present 
great  difficulties  in  their  diagnosis.  Most  of 
the  ordinary  signs  of  pregnancy  are  simulated 
with  extraordinarj'  exactness  in  many  cases 
of  pseudocyesis.  Thus  we  may  have  ame- 
norrhuea,  followed  by  irritable  stomach ; 
swelling  of  the  mammae  ;  turgescence  of  the 
nipples  ;  and  rapid  enlargement  of  the  abdo- 
men, concurring  in  a  woman  who  wishes  to 
become  pregnant.  In  cases  of  pseudocyesis, 
the  last  of  these  symptoms  may  frequently 
be  traced  to  an  excessive  deposit  of  fat  in  the 
omentum,  or  to  the  2)resence  of  some  intra- 
peritoneal trmiour.  Moreover,  it  may  also 
be  caused  by  distension  of  the  large  intes- 
tines by  accumulated  fsEces,  or,  more  com- 
monly, by  flatus,  constituting  what  the 
poor   in  Ireland  graphically  describe   as   'a 
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wimlv  dropsy ; '  or  it  may  bo  due  to  dropsical 
tlViisiou  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

If  to  these  symptoms  be  added,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  some  deraiij^emeiit  of  the 
patient's  nervous  system,  we  have  the  super- 
htructure  on  which  most  cases  of  spm'ioiis 
pretrnancy  are  built.  As  a  rule,  those  who 
sutler  from  pseudocyesis  either  fear  or  wish 
tc  be  pre-^nant. 

Few  cases  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with 
in  practice  than  those  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  siddom  is  the  obst(>lric  physician 
more  niii)k'asantly  situated  than  when  called 
in  consultation  to  a  j)atient  wlio,  having 
persuaded  herself  and  those  about  her  that 
she  is  pref:;nant,  has  made  all  the  usual 
preparations  for  the  expected  event.  Cases 
of  this  kind  show  the  necessity  for  much 
caution  in  pronouncing  any  woman  pregnant. 
If  the  physician  disregard  this  caution,  and 
inifortunately  fall  in  with  his  patient's  opi- 
nion, without  sufficient  examination  in  a  case 
of  pseudocyesis,  as  soon  as  the  true  state  of 
the  case  becomes  obvious,  he  wiU  probably 
1)6  made  the  scapegoat  for  that  mistake,  and 
suffer  all  the  opprobrium  of  which  a  woman's 
wounded  pride  is  ca]iable. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  spuriousprog- 
naney  is  always  a  matter  of  much  difficulty 
during  the  first  months  of  the  disorder.  But, 
however  closely  the  early  symptoms  of  preg- 
nancy may  be  simulated,  the  positive  signs 
of  pregnancy  after  the  fifth  month  cannot  be 
coimterfeited.  And,  even  from  the  very  first,  in 
spiu-ious  pregnancy  it  may  generaUy  be  ascer- 
tained, on  careful  inquirj',  that  there  is  some- 
thing unusual  in  the  symptoms — eitliersome 
es.sential  one  is  wanting,  or  else  the  symp- 
toms which  belong  to  one  period  of  preg- 
nancy manifest  themselves  at  another,  and 
commonly  earlier,  time  than  is  natural. 

The  utility  of  auscultation  as  a  certain 
means  of  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is,  under 
some  circumstances,  doubtful.  Even  in  the 
last  month  of  gestation,  the  fact  of  the 
sounds  of  tlie  fo-tal  heart  and  placental  souffle 
not  being  distinguished  on  auscidtation  is  no 
proof  that  the  uterus  may  not  contain  a  living 
child.  Nor  is  the  value  of  the  positive  evi- 
dence, derived  from  the  soimds  of  the  f<Etal 
heart  and  placental  souffle,  as  great  as  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be.  An  experienced 
auscultator  can  witli  certainty  pronounce  on 
the  existence  of  a  living  child  in  utvro  from 
tlie  auscultatory  signs  present.  But  all 
medical  practitioners  are  not  experts  in  this 
special  subject ;  and  the  writer  has  seen  suf- 
ficient proof  tliat,  by  those  wlio  form  a  dia- 
gnosis, in  such  cases,  from  tlie  presence  or 
absence  of  any  one  sign  of  pregnancy,  opinions 
are  sometimes  pronounced  in  liaste,  which 
have  to  be  repented  at  leisure. 

A  carefid  examination  of  the  abdomen 
may.  even  at  a  very  early  period  of  gestation, 
enable  us  to  ascertain  if  there  be  any  uterine 
enlargement,  although  before  the  fifth  month 
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it  will  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  eidargcment  caused  by  disease,  and  that 
occasioned  by  pregnancy.  To  do  this,  we 
must  institute  a  vaginal  exploration,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  conditions  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri  be  what  are  usual  at  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  pregnancy,  and  then,  by 
conjoint  or  bi-manual  examination,  ascertain 
the  exact  condition  of  the  uterus. 

In  cases  of  pseudocyesis  where  the  patient, 
being  anxious  to  be  thought  pregnant,  con- 
tributes to  the  deception  by  makmg  her  ab- 
dominal muscles  so  tense  and  rigid  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  ascertain  the  six.e  and 
position  of  the  uterus,  we  may  readily  dissi- 
pate the  phantom  tumour,  and  overcome  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  the  use  of  chloro- 
form. 

Treatment. — It  is  needless  to  add  anj'- 
thing  about  the  treatment  of  the  cases  we 
have  been  considering.  Pseudocyesis  is  only 
an  etl'ect  of  certain  morbid  conditions,  the 
recognition  of  which  the  writer  has  en- 
deavoured to  jioint  out.  The  treatment  of 
these  causes  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
the  articles  on  these  several  subjects. 

15.  Concealed  Pregnancy. — Concealed 
])regnaney  is  a  subject  so  closely  allied  to 
pseudocyesis,  that  a  few  words  on  it  appeiir 
a  suitable  sequence  to  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. It  becomes  essential  for  every 
medical  practitioner  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
cases  of  concealed  pregnancy  and  attempted 
abortion  under  various  disguises,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  detect  and  frustrate  such 
crimes.  So  often  has  the  writer  detected 
pregnancy  in  patients  who  applied  for  em- 
menagogues  under  the  pretext  of  simple 
amenorrhcea,  that  he  makes  it  a  rule — 
especially  in  hospital  practice,  where  the 
class  of  persons  above  referred  to  are  more 
likely  to  be  met  with — not  to  administer  any 
medicine  of  this  kind  until  he  has  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
though  this  should  bo  done  without  any. ex- 
pression of  a  doubt  that  might  be  unfounded. 
Thomas  More  Madden. 

PREMONITORY  {i^rw,  before;  and 
moneo,  I  warn). — This  word  is  associated 
with  symptoms  which  give  an  indication  or 
warning  of  the  advent  or  onset  of  certain 
diseases  or  seizures ;  for  instance,  rigors 
during  the  invasion  of  fever,  and  the  various 
aurse  preceding  an  epileptic  fit. 

PRESBYOPIA  (rr(»V3ur,  an  old  man ; 
and  <o\|/,  the  eye). — Impairment  of  the  power 
of  accommodation  of  the  eye,  the  lesult  of 
progressive  senile  changes,  in  consequence 
of  w  hich  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision 
lies  at  more  than  nine  inches  from  the  eye. 
Distant  vision  maj'  be  perfect ;  but  the  eye, 
unaided  by  an  appropriate  convex  lens,  can- 
not see  clearly  objects  less  than  nine  or  more 
I  inches  from  the  eye.  See  Vision,  Dis- 
orders of. 
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PRESSURE.— This  is  an  important  sub-  ; 

ject  from  several  points  of  view,  but  it  will  only  i 
be  practicable  in  the  present  article  to  discuss 
it  briefly  from  a  general  aspect,  without  enter-  j 
ing  into  details.  { 

1.  etiology  of  Pressure. — As  one 
factor  in  the  causation  of  various  morbid 
conditions,  pressure  is  not  uncommonly  of 
much  consequence,  and  it  may  itself  originate 
certain  lesions. 

The  pressure  often  comes  from  without, 
of  which  the  following  illustrations  afford 
sufficient  examples.  General  pressure  upon 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  preventing  tlie  move- 
ments of  breathing,  may  lead  to  death  from 
suffocation,  to  fraxtured  ribs,  or  to  other 
consequences.  This  sometimes  happens,  for 
instance,  when  a  person  is  crushed  in  a 
crowd,  or  is  buried  in  a  fall  of  earth,  although 
the  head  may  be  free.  Hanging  and  stran- 
gulation are  forms  of  violent  pressure  exer- 
cised on  the  windpipe  and  vessels  in  the 
neck.  The  pressure  of  clothing  is  often 
very  injiirious  in  connexion  with  the  chest, 
especially  that  produced  V)y  tight  stays  or 
belts.  This  leads  to  contraction  or  distortion 
of  the  chest ;  interference  with  the  functions 
of  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  other 
viscera ;  displacement  and  distortion  of 
organs ;  or  actual  pulmonary  disease.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  the  effects  of  pressure 
is  found  in  the  development  of  corns  and 
deformities  of  the  feet,  from  wearing  tight 
or  badly  lifting  boots  ;  and  in  the  distortions 
of  the  feet  az'tificially  produced  in  Chinese 
women  by  means  of  systematic  pressure 
applied  in  early  life.  In  this  connexion  may 
also  be  mentioned  the  wearing  of  tight 
garters,  or  other  forms  of  local  constriction, 
which  especially  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  and 
to  develop  varicose  veins.  Occupation  may 
be  the  cause  of  pressure  originating  disease. 
Thus,  prolonged  sitting  at  various  occupations 
has  been  supposed  to  set  up  sciatica.  Direct 
compression  upon  any  part  of  the  body,  by  im- 
plements used  in  certain  callings,  may  origin- 
ate morbid  conditions.  For  instance,  pressure 
thus  produced  upon  the  sternum  is  liable  to 
cause  deformity  of  the  chest ;  and  when 
exercised  upon  the  epigastrium,  it  has  been 
supposed  to  account,  in  some  instances,  for 
the  local  development  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Lastly,  prolonged  pressure  from 
lying  in  one  position  for  a  length  of  time  not 
uncommonly  causes  localised  inflammation, 
gangrene,  and  bed-sores,  in  persons  suffering 
from  low  fevers,  paralysis,  emaciation,  and 
other  conditions.  See  Ulcer  and  Ulcera- 
tion. 

Pressure  is  often  exerted  by  morbid  condi- 
tions in  the  body  itself,  affectmg  other  struc- 
tures in  their  neighbourhood,  and  thus  in- 
ducing secondarily  various  symptoms  or 
lesions.  It  may  be  more  or  less  diffused,  as 
in  the   case  of  an  effusion  of  fluid  into   a 


serous  cavity  ;  or  concentrated  upon  a  certain 
limited  region  or  individual  structure,  as  often 
happens  with  aneurysms  and  solid  tumours. 
In  this  way  movements  are  often  interfered 
with ;  or  more  obvious  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced, namelj',  displacement  of  organs  and 
other  structures ;  compression  of  tubes, 
canals,  hollow  organs,  or  vessels,  which  may 
lead  to  their  ■  comjjlete  closure  ;  irritation 
and  inflammation,  which  may  end  in  sup- 
puration, ulceration,  or  gangrene  ;  or  actual 
destruction  or  absorption  of  tissues.  The 
phenomena  induced  will  depend  upon  the 
seat  of  the  cause  of  pressure,  and  the  struc- 
tm-es  which  it  affects. 

2.  Pressure  in  Diagnosis. — Patients 
may  be  conscious  of  a  local  subjective  feel- 
ing of  pressure,  as  in  the  chest  or  epigastriiun, 
which  in  some  instances  may  be  of  a  certain 
value  in  diagnosis  ;  but  such  sensations  must 
never  be  regarded  as  reliable.  The  objective 
effects  of  pressure  are,  however,  often  evident, 
and  afford  clinical  signs  of  the  greatest  dia- 
gnostic value,  as  is  frequently  illustrated  in 
cases  of  diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
Moreover,  the  practitioner  can,  bj'  means  of 
pressure  with  the  fingers  or  hand,  himself 
determine  many  points  of  essential  signifi- 
cance in  the  investigation  of  numerous  cases. 
Indeed,  pressure  is  often  an  imjaortant  part 
of  j)alpation  or  manipulation,  as  employecl  in 
physical  examination  {see  Physical  Examina- 
tion), and  is  especially  useful  in  the  following 
particulars :  Jiy  this  means  we  are  able  to 
determine  the  existence  and  degree  of  local 
tenderness  or  hyperiesthesia.  Pressure  also 
helps  to  reveal  the  presence  of  air  or  fluid  in 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  bringing  out  the  feeling  of 
fluctuation,  degree  of  resistance,  tension,  and 
other  sensations;  while  the  effect  of  pressure 
in  modifying  certain  physical  conditions 
may  be  of  great  service  in  diagnosis,  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  influence  thus  produced 
in  many  cases  upon  an  accumulation  of  faeces 
in  the  intestines.  Pressure  upon  arteries  or 
veins  is  employed  with  the  view  of  ob- 
serving its  effects  upon  the  local  circulation, 
upon  particular  vessels,  or  upon  tumours 
and  other  morbid  conditions ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  arteries,  tO'  determine  the  com- 
pressibihty  <and  degree  of  tension  of  the 
pulse. 

8.  Pressure  in  Treatment.— In  this 
connexion  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
necessity  of  removing  any  source  of  external 
pressure  which  is  causing  naischief ;  and  also 
of  getting  rid  of  internal  pressure,  if  this  is 
practicable.  Pressure  may,  however,  fre- 
quently be  itself  employed  with  advantage 
as  a  therapeutic  agent.  It  may  be  thus  used 
in  a  more  or  less  diffused  manner ;  or  con- 
centrated on  a  limited  surface.  It  may  be 
practised  by  the  fingers  or  hand  ;  by  means 
of  plasters,  bandages,  elastic  sujiports,  and 
similar  appliances ;    or   by    special   surgical 
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appanitiis,  such  as  the  tourniquet,  acu- 
pressure, the  lifjiiture,  the  damp,  or  trusses 
of  ditTerent  fonns.  Pressure  also  constitutes 
one  element  in  friction,  shampooing,  and 
massage. 

As  rcfjards  tlie  objects  for  which  pressure 
is  enipld.veil,  in  the  Hrst  place,  it  not  unconi- 
inonly  helps  to  relieve  jiain,  which  may  bo 
illustrated  hy  the  etTects  of  manual  jiressure 
in  suhdiiinj,'  the  ]n\m  of  intestinal  colic;  the 
relief  often  allordedto  certain  forms  of  head- 
ache by  applyin<,'  a  bandaj^'e  or  handkerchief 
tijjhtly  round  the  head;  and  the  beneficial 
results  followinj;;  tlie  fixing  of  more  or  less  of 
one  side  of  the  chest,  by  means  of  strapping 
or  other  agents,  in  cases  of  early  pleurisy, 
pleuritic  a<lhesions,  or  pletirodyuia.  Local 
pressure  may  also  cure  certain  forms  of 
neuralgia.  Again,  direct  compression  is 
sometimes  employed  to  check  symptouis 
produced  by  reflex  influence ;  thus,  pres- 
sure over  the  ovary  may  put  a  stop  to 
vomiting,  spasmodic  or  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  other  phenomena  of  a  hysterical 
character,  .\nothcr  use  of  pressure  is  to 
arrest  the  process  of  inflammation,  which  is 
exemplified  by  tlie  practice  of  strapping  the 
testicle  in  the  early  stage  of  orchitis.  In 
relation  to  this  point,  a  very  important  object 
for  which  it  is  employed  is  to  jiromote  the 
absorption  of  morbid  accumulations  and 
products,  whether  originating  from  inflam- 
Diation  or  otlier  causes.  Tlius,  it  helps  to 
get  rid  of  air  ;  of  fluid  effusions,  inflammatory 
or  dropsical ;  of  fibrinous  exudations  ;  and  of 
thickenings  or  indurations  resulting  from 
acute  or  chronic  inflammation.  Pressure  is 
again  freipiently  taken  advantage  of  for  its 
influence  upon  the  blood-vessels.  Thus  it 
checks  ditTerent  forms  of  luemorrhage,  the 
kind  of  compression  required  varying  with 
the  precise  form  of  bleeding.  Elastic  pres- 
sure, according  to  Esmarch's  method,  has 
been  found  of  great  service  in  preventing 
bleeding  during  operations.  In  connexion 
with  arteries,  direct  compression  is  also 
often  employed  for  the  cure  of  aneurysms. 
As  regards  the  veins,  pressure  is  of  essential 
service  in  preventing  the  injin-ious  conse- 
quences likely  to  result  from  varicose  dilata- 
tion of  these  vessels,  and  in  giving  them 
support ;  while  it  is  also  made  use  of  in  the 
cure  of  varicose  veins,  especially  in  connexion 
with  certain  operative  jiroeedures.  In  the 
case  of  the  abdomen,  difi'used  pressure  or 
support  by  means  of  a  suitable  bandage  or 
other  apparatus  is  often  of  much  service  to 
counteract  the  ill-effects  of  relaxed  and 
flabby  walls.  Direct  pressure  may  also  be 
used  to  excite  contraction  of  the  intestines, 
bladder,  or  uterus,  under  certain  circum- 
stances :  and  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  accu- 
mulations in  the  bowels.  Lastly,  pressure 
is  made  use  of  in  preventing  certain  forms  of 
displacement  of  organs  and  stnictiu-es,  and 
m   attempting    to  cure  the  conditions  upon 


'  which  they  depend,  as  is  exemplified  by 
the  application  of  a  truss  in  cases  of  hernia, 
and  by  some  of  the  operations  for  the  radical 
cure  of  this  complaint. 

I  Fredkrick  T.  Roberts. 


PRETORIA, 

Africa,  Soitu. 


in  the  Transvaal. — See 


PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE.— See 
Pkksonai,  Hk.vlth;  and  I'lulio  Health. 

PRIAPISM.— Hynon.:   Fr.  Priapisme; 

Ger.  Friiipinmits;  liuthenkranipf. 

j       Definition. — A  term  generally  understood 

to  signify   unduly  occurring  or  unnatiu-ally 

i  prolonged  erection  of  the  penis,  accompanied 

I  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  inordinate 

I  sexual  desire,  and  by  more  or  less  pain  and 

physical  and  mental  distress. 

it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
mere  ttirgescence  of  the  organ — false  pria- 
pism ;  and  true  priapism,  or  perfect  erection. 
The  former  depends  simply  \\\ion  distension 
by  blood,  induced  or  permitted  by  relaxation 
of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  and  blood- 
spaces  ;  it  may  be  associated  with  compara- 
tive flaccidity,  and,  tho\igh  imcomfortable,  is 
rarely  painful.  The  latter  recjuires  for  its 
production,  not  only  distension  by  blood,  but 
a  certain  kind  and  degree  of  tension  or  con- 
traction of  the  intrinsic  muscular  fibres  of 
the  trabeculiP  and  slieaths;  it  is  characterised 
by  manifest  rigidity,  and  if  long  continued — 
as  it  may  be  for  several  days  or  even  longer — 
usually  gives  rise  to  considerable  suffering. 

Description  and  Causes.  -Priapism,  more 
or  less  pronounced,  from  time  to  time  occurs 
in  connexion  with  various  morbid  affections 
of  the  general  system,  or  of  particular  organs. 
Thus  it  usually,  though  not  invariably,  at- 
tends erotic  mental  derangement.  It  occurs 
frecjuently  in  tetanus  and  hydropholiia  ;  and 
sometimes,  occasi(mally  even  to  a  distressing 
extent,  during  recovery  from  the  eruptive 
fevers,  and  in  gouty  and  diabetic  subjects. 
It  has  been  noted  in  some  cases  of  tumour 
or  other  disease  of  the  cerebellum  and  pons 
Varolii ;  and  in  the  earlier  stages,  or  among 
the  first  indications,  of  certain  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  leading  on  to  paraplegia.  An 
overloaded  condition  of  the  lower  bowel,  es- 
pecially in  conjunction  with  enlarged  and 
irritable  prostate,  inflamed  hicmorrhoids, 
distension  of  the  bladder,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
phimosis,  urethritis,  and  other  conditions, 
may  be  enumerated  as  not  infrequent  local 
causes  of  troublesome,  though  transient, 
priajiism,  acting  either  by  pressure  on  the 
blood-vessels,  or  by  reflex  nervous  influence. 
It  also  occurs  among  the  results  of  injuries 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of 
the  penis  itself.  Injuries  of  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions, 
are  liable  to  be  followed  by  continued  or 
recurrent    priapism,  or  by  turgescence  with 
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flaccidity.  Sudden  erection,  with  emission, 
not  infrequently  attends  injury  of  the  cervical 
spine.  Numerous  cases  are  on  record  in 
which,  during  violent  coitus,  or  otherwise 
during  erection,  the  penis  itself  has  under- 
gone injury  ;  and  some  portions  or  other  of 
the  sheaths  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  with  the 
included  blood-vessels,  have  been  ruptured, 
or  some  blood-vessels  have  been  ruptured, 
the  sheaths  remaining  entire.  In  such  cases 
extravasation  of  blood,  followed  by  turges- 
cence  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  may  occur ; 
and  sooner  or  later  the  most  persistent,  and 
often  very  painful,  priapism  ensues.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that  no  one  definite  cause  or  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  priapism  can  be 
specified.  Indeed,  the  subject  has  not  hitherto 
been  well  worked  out. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  generallymust 
depend  upon  the  due  recognition  and  treat- 
ment of  the  condition  on  which  the  priapism 
depends.  If  of  central  origin,  it  is  to  this 
point  that  attention  must  be  directed.  But 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  local 
suffering  is  so  considerable  as  to  demand 
special  measures  for  its  rehef.  In  some  eases 
cold  applications,  in  others  warm  or  hot 
fomentations  with  anodynes,  have  proved 
most  efficacious.  Leeching  has  rarely  been 
useful.  Bandaging,  masturbation,  and  sexual 
congress  have  often  been  tried;  but  the  result, 
as  a  rule,  has  been  to  increase  rather  than  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  In  cases  in  which  extrava- 
sation of  blood  following  injury  is  the  cause, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  make  incisions,  turn 
out  any  clots,  and  arrest  further  hiemor- 
rhage ;  but  permanent  damage  to  the  organ 
usually  results,  sometimes  after  prolonged 
suppuration,  and  sometimes  even  after  risk 
to  life. 

In  some  cases  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  in  others  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium in  large  doses,  in  others  again  the 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment,  have  been 
followed  by  successful  results. 

Among  other  medicines  that  have  seemed 
more  or  less  useful  in  various  cases  may  be 
especially  mentioned  chloral  hydrate,  lupu- 
lin,  camphor,  hyoscyamus,  and  belladonna. 
Opium  has  often  exacerbated  the  trouble. 
Free  purgation  is  beneficial  in  most  cases. 
Arthur  E.  Durham. 

PRICKLY  HEAT.— An  eraption  of 
minute  pimples,  which  cover  the  skin  more 
or  less  extensively,  and  are  attended  with 
burning  heat,  and  a  most  tormenting  prickly 
itching.  The  affection  occurs  for  the  most 
part  in  hot  climates,  and  attacks  principally 
those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  extreme 
heat ;  hence  it  is  often  experienced  by 
travellers  in  tropical  regions.  Pathologically 
it  is  an  eruption  attended  with  great  irrita- 
bility of  the  skin,  and  has  received  the  de- 
signation of  lichen  tropicus  from  its  de- 
pendence on  heat  of  climate.     See  Lichen. 


PROGRESSIVE  ATROPHY 

PRIMARY  (prirnus,  the  first).— This 
word  is  either  used  to  imply  that  a  disease 
originates  in  an  organ  or  structure  from  a 
local  cause,  such  as  primary  j'^eurisi/  or 
peritonitis,  or  primary  attacks ;  or  it  is 
associated  with  the  first  manifestation  of  a 
disease,  such  as  the  primary  sore  of  syphilis, 
or  primary  cancer.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  direct  or  immediate  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease, as  distinguished  from  those  which  may 
be  produced  secondarily  or  remotely. 

PROCIDENTIA  (^ro, downwards;  and 
cado,  I  fall). — A  falling  down  of  certain 
organs  or  structures  from  their  natural  posi- 
tion, as  of  the  uterus,  rectum,  or  iris.  See 
Prolapsus. 

PROCTITIS  (TrpooKTo'j,  the  anus).— In- 
flammation of  the  anus  or  rectum.  See 
Periproctitis  ;  and  Rectum,  Diseases  of. 

PRODROMATA  (n,,,'),  before;  and 
Sp6/xos,  a  course). — A  synonym  for  premoni- 
tory symptoms.     See  Premonitory. 

PROGNOSIS. 

sis  of. 


See  Disease,  Progno- 


PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR 

ATROPHY.  —  Synon.  :  Chronic  Spinal 
Muscular  Atrophy;  Wasting  Palsy;  Amyotro- 
phic Lateral  Sclerosis ;  Chronic  Poliomye- 
litis ;  Fr.  Atropine  Musculaire  Graisseuse 
progressive  (Duchenne) ;  Ger.  Muskel- 
atrophie ;  MusheUaJun  unq. 

Description. — Progressive  musciilar  atro- 
phy is  characterised  by  slow  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  beginning  in  some  particular  part, 
usually  spreading  and  increasing,  until  it  is 
wide  in  extent  and  extreme  in  degree.  The 
changes  in  the  muscles  depend  upon  a  slow 
degeneration  in  the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  spinal  cord,  accom- 
panied by  a  degeneration  in  the  motor  nerve- 
fibres  arising  from  the  cells.  With  this  de- 
generation of  the  cells  and  peripheral  fibres 
there  is  usually  also  associated  a  similar 
change  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  cord, 
sometimes,  at  least,  to  be  traced  up  to  the 
motor  cortex  of  the  brain. 

Charcot  has  divided  cases  of  this  disease 
into  two  varieties,  the  so-called  '  proto- 
pathic '  form,  in  which  the  affection  consists 
essentially  of  a  primary  degeneration  of  the 
motor  cells  of  the  cord,  the  nerve-fibres  pro- 
ceeding from  them  and  the  muscles ;  and 
the  'deuteropathic,'  in  which  there  is  also 
degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts,  to 
which  the  affection  of  the  spinal  cells  was 
thought  to  be  secondary.  To  this  second 
class  he  gave  the  name  '  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis,'  but  the  distinction  is  not  valid. 
The  pyramidal  fibres  always  degenerate  with 
the  motor  cells  and  at  the  same  time.  The 
two  varieties  are  essentially  the  same  disease. 

iETioLOGY. — Males    are  more  frequently 
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attacked  tlian  females  in  the  proportion  of 
about  throe  to  one.  The  disease  is  one  of 
ihdt  life,  commeneing  as  a  rule  between  , 
ilie  ages  of  twenty-tive  and  forty-five.  Cases 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  affection  j 
commenced  as  early  as  twelve  and  as  late  as 
seventy,  but  most  juvenile  atrophies  are  pri- 
marily muscular.  An  inherited  neuropathic 
disposition  is  to  be  recognised  in  a  small 
proportion  of  cases,  but  direct  inheritance 
of  the  disease  is  very  rai'e.  All  classes  of 
society  are  atfected,  and  it  is  doutitful  whether 
workers  with  the  muscles  suffer  with  greater 
frequency  than  is  accounted  for  by  their 
greater  exposure  to  certain  exciting  causes. 
Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is  mental 
distress  and  anxiety,  an  influence  especially 
potent  in  females  late  in  life.  A  mental 
ehock,  such  as  that  produced  by  a  fright,  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  excite  it.  Another 
distinct  cause  is  exjiosure  to  wet  and  cold, 
which  is  a  cause  of  so  many  chronic  spinal  , 
diseases.  Sometimes  the  exposure  has  been  ] 
habitual ;  sometimes  there  has  been  a  single 
severe  exposure,  innncdiately  succeeded  by  j 
neuralgic  pain,  either  in  the  part  which  sub- 
sequently wastes,  or  in  other  regions,  indi- 
cative of  the  deleterious  influence  exerted  on 
the  nervous  system.  Excessive  use  of  indi- 
vidual muscles  may  cause  slight  wasting; 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  intlu- 
ence  produces  general  muscular  atrophy. 
Injury  to  the  cord  is  a  rare  cause.  The 
commoner  sequel  to  such  an  accident  is  dis- 
seminated myelitis,  which  may  be  manifested 
by  muscular  wasting  combined  with  other 
s>Tnptoms.  In  a  few  cases,  concussion  has 
been  slowly  followed  by  typical  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  as  if  some  perversion  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerve-elements  had  been 
produced  by  the  accident.  More  rarely  a 
fall,  in  whicli  a  limb  has  been  injured,  has 
been  followed  by  muscular  atrophy  com- 
mencing in  that  limb.  Syphilis  is  an  occa- 
sional antecedent,  and  no  other  cause  may 
be  traceable.  That  syphilis  is  not  without 
influence  in  the  causation  of  such  cases  is 
probable  from  its  relation  to  other  diseases, 
as  tabes.  Occasionally  syphilis  and  neurotic 
heredity  can  both  be  traced.  In  the  cases  in 
which  atrophy  has  followed  an  acute  specific 
disease  s\u-h  as  measles,  the  malady  is  prob- 
ably a  chronic  neuritis.  Such  cases  are  ' 
often  of  the  '  peroneal  type,'  so  called  from 
the  muscles  in  which  wasting  commences. 
Lead  poisoning  may  produce  chronic  mus- 
cular atrophy,  as  well  as  the  common  acute 
paralysis  witli  rapid  wasting.  It  closely  re- 
sembles the  ordinary  form  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  in  seat  and  features,  thus 
differing  from  the  acute  extensor  palsy.  In  | 
many  cases  no  cau?e  for  the  disease  can  be  ' 
discovered.  i 

.\XATOMicAL  CH.\RArTERS. — The  inuscles 
are  reduced  in  size  and  p.ale  in  colour.  Parts 
may  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  adjacent 


fat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  muscle  may  bo 
dark  as  a  wiiole,  and  pale  streaks  in  it  may 
mark  the  position  of  local  degeneration. 
There  are  four  well-defined  microscopic 
changes  in  the  fibres  :  (1)  Simple  narrow- 
ing, with  little  or  no  change  in  the  striation. 
The  striic  may  appear  to  be  farther  apart 
than  normal,  and  sometimes  the  fibrillary  seg- 
mentation is  unusually  distinct.  (2)  Simple 
fatty  degeneration,  the  transverse  striation 
giving  place  to  a  gi-anular  appearance.  The 
granules  become  larger  and  fewer,  and  ulti- 
mately distinct  globules  are  soon  scattered 
through  the  sheath.  (3)  So-called  '  vitreous 
degeneration,'  probably  a  distinct  process 
from  fatty  degeneration.  The  sheath,  in 
such  a  condition,  contains  only  a  clear 
material  enclosing  a  few  fatty  globules  and  a 
few  faint  transverse  striae.  (4)  A  longitudi- 
nal striation  develops  in  the  fibre,  with  which 
at  first  the  transverse  striation  co-exists.  As 
the  latter  becomes  more  and  more  faint,  the 
fibre  comes  to  have  the  appearance  of  a 
fasciculus  of  longitudinal  connective-tissue 
fibres.  Sometimes  with  this  longitudinal 
striation  the  fibre  presents  a  transverse  stria- 
tion much  finer  than  normal.  This  change 
may  sometimes  be  present  alone.  Fatty 
globules  may  accumulate  between  the  fibres, 
with,  in  some  cases,  granules  and  masses 
of  reddish-brown  pigment.  The  nuclei  are 
often  increased,  and  sometimes  the  fibres  of 
the  interstitial  tissue.  The  capillaries  may 
be  dilated  and  distended.  Muscular  fibres, 
practicully  imiiltcred,  may  often  be  seen  side 
by  side  with  others  profoundly  changed.  The 
sheaths  finally  become  empty  and  shrink, 
and  may  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
interstitial  fibrous  tissue. 

There  are  many  degenerated  fibres  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  conspicuous  in  the  ter- 
minal branches  to  the  muscles.  These 
degenerated  fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  ante- 
rior roots,  which  are  diminished  in  size. 
The  amount  of  degeneration  in  them  corre- 
sponds to  the  wasting  present  in  the  muscles. 
The  posterior  roots  are  unaltered.  The  spinal 
cord  is  often  softer  than  natural  at  the  affected 
part,  and  the  white  substance  of  the  lateral 
columns  is  grey  and  translucent.  With  the 
microscope  the  anterior  cornua  are  seen  to 
be  much  changed  at  the  level  at  which  the 
nerves  to  the  muscles  most  affected  are  given 
off.  Most  of  the  large  cells  have  disappeared, 
or  are  represented  by  small  angular  bodies. 
FrequentW  a  few  large  cells  can  still  be  seen, 
but  most  of  these  have  lost  their  processes, 
and  are  more  globular  than  normal.  The 
interstitial  tissue  is  also  increased. 

There  is  distinct  degeneration  in  the 
anterior  root-fibres  passing  from  the  cornu 
througli  the  anterior  column.  A  few  fibres 
may  remain,  but  whole  fasciculi  appear  to 
be  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  There  is  also 
degeneration  of  fibres  in  the  anterior  com- 
missure. 
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In  the  white  coluinns  there  is  usually  con- 
siderable, often  almost  complete,  degeneration 
of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  anterior  and  lateral, 
and  the  resulting  sclerosis  extends,  in  slight 
degree,  beyond  .their  limits.  The  degenera- 
tion can  often  be  traced  up  through  the 
decussation  and  through  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  even  through  the  pons  and  crus 
to  the  internal  capsule.  By  the  products  of 
degeneration  it  can  sometimes  be  traced 
through  the  white  substance  to  the  cortex. 
But  it  has  also  been  found  to  cease  at  the 
crus  or  at  the  decussation. 

In  cases  in  which  bulbar  symptoms  have 
been  present  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla 
have  shown  changes  similar  to  those  present 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  In  other 
cases  the  changes  in  the  nuclei  have  been 
slight;  but  in  such  cases  the  degeneration  of 
the  pyramids  has  been  extreme,  and  no  doubt 
involved  the  fibres  connecting  those  nuclei 
with  the  cortex.  The  sympathetic  nerves 
and  ganglia,  when  examined,  have  shown  no 
considerable  alteration. 

Symptoms. — Wasting  and  weakness  usually 
come  on  together ;  but  in  covered  parts,  such 
as  the  shoulder,  the  loss  of  power  is  frequently 
noticed  before  the  wasting  has  been  apparent. 
In  the  hand,  not  infrequently  impairment 
of  the  power  to  carry  out  some  fine  action, 
such  as  writing,  draws  attention  to  the 
wasting. 

The  disease  commences  in  the  upper  limb 
in  nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  and  almost  as 
often  in  one  arm  as  in  the  other,  and  in  the 
hand  as  in  the  shoulder  muscle.  From  the 
part  first  afi'ected  it  spreads  to  the  other 
muscles  of  the  limb.  In  the  hand,  the  thenar 
muscles  and  interossei  are  usually  the  first 
to  suffer,  and  of  the  latter  the  abductor  indicis 
is  usually  most  conspicuously  affected.  Oc- 
casionally the  disease  begins  in  the  forearm, 
especially  in  the  extensor  muscles  ;  the  ulnar 
extensors  suffer  most.  Of  the  shoulder  mus- 
cles, the  deltoid  is  generally  the  first  to 
waste ;  the  supra-  and  infra-spinati  are  often 
affected  with  it ;  and  the  triceps  usually 
suffers  less  and  later  than  the  biceps. 

The  muscles  of  the  back  are  in  most  cases 
early  involved  in  the  wasting.  The  middle 
and  lower  parts  of  the  trapezius  suffer  first, 
the  rhomboids  and  erectors  of  the  spine  later. 
The  serratus,  latissimus.and  pectoralis  major 
are  subseqiiently  involved,  but  they  may 
escape  wholly  or  in  part.  According  to  the 
affection  of  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
scapula,  the  position  of  the  bone  changes. 
The  highest  part  of  the  trapezius  shows 
sometimes  (btit  not  always)  a  remarkable 
indisposition  to  waste,  and  it  was  hence 
termed  by  Duchenne  the  ultimum  vioriens. 
The  muscles  that  extend  the  head  on  the 
spine  often  suffer  in  considerable  degree, 
and  a  difficulty  in  the  carriage  and  move- 
ment of  the  head  is  the  result.  The  increased 
efforts  of  the  weak  extensors  to  balance  the 


head  on  the  spine,  under  such  conditions, 
often  cause  a  synergic  over-action  of  the 
fi-ontales  which  are  habitually  associated  in 
action  with  the  extensors.  The  skin  at  the 
back  of  the  neck  lies  in  transverse  folds  when 
the  head  is  put  back,  which  the  patient  may 
be  unable,  as  he  lies  in  bed,  to  move  from 
side  to  side.  In  striking  contrast  to  the 
wasting  of  the  neck  is  the  condition  of  the 
platysma,  which  always  escapes,  and  not 
uncommonly  undergoes  hypertrophy  as  if  in 
an  attempt  at  compensation.  The  muscles 
of  respiration  suffer  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
constituting  a  grave  source  of  danger  to  life. 
The  intercostals  rarely  escape  altogether,  and 
the  diaphragm  is  involved  in  many  cases. 
The  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall  occasion- 
ally waste,  but  far  less  frequently  than  those 
of  the  thorax. 

Wasting  in  the  legs  is  much  less  common 
than  in  the  arms,  and  if  it  occurs  is  usually 
slighter  in  degree ;  but  occasionally  the  disease 
first  manifests  itself  in  the  legs,  and  is  more 
intense  there  than  elsewhere.  The  face 
almost  always  escapes  the  general  atrophy, 
and  its  normal  appearance  may  present  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 
In  many  cases  the  lips  and  tongue  are 
paralysed  as  part  of  the  bulbar  palsy  which 
so  often  accompanies  the  spinal  disease. 

As  the  wasting  progresses,  hollows  and 
prominences,  usually  invisible,  become  mani- 
fest, and  various  contractions  and  deformities 
occur  as  a  result  of  tlie  Tineijual  affection  of 
antagonistic  muscles.  In  the  hand  the  usual 
deformity  is  that  of  the  '  claw-hand,'  a  result 
of  paralysis  of  interossei,  with  unantagonised 
action  of  their  opponents.  Lordosis  is  com- 
mon when  the  trunk  and  thigh  muscles  are 
involved. 

The  electrical  irritability  of  the  affected 
muscles  varies  in  character.  The  rule  is 
that,  in  a  slowly  progressive  case,  there  is 
diminution  in  the  readiness  and  degree 
of  response  to  each  current,  a  diminution 
which  goes  on  pari  passu  with  the  wasting, 
until  finally,  when  the  wasting  is  extreme, 
it  becomes  extinct.  But  the  voltaic  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibres  very  often  per- 
sists long  after  it  is  impossible  to  elicit  any 
response  to  farad  ism,  which  acts  only  on  the 
nerve-fibres.  Although  the  quality  of  the 
voltaic  irritability  is  usually  normal,  the 
qualitative  change  of  the  '  reaction  of  de- 
generation '  without  the  quantitative  may 
be  present,  A.C.C.  being  evoked  more  readily 
than  C.C.C.  When  there  is  very  rapid  and 
considerable  paralysis  a  typical  reaction  of 
degeneration  may  be  present,  and  between 
these  exti-eme  forms  vai'ious  intermediate 
conditions  may  be  met  with. 

The  mechanical  irritability  of  the  muscles 
is  considerably  increased,  and  the  spontaneous 
flickering— the  so-called  '  fibrillary  twitch- 
ing ' — in  the  muscles  is  frequent,  but  not  in- 
variable.    It  is  not  uncommonly  observed  in 
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muscles  not  yet  wasted,  but  in  which  atrophy 
subsequently  occurs. 

The  myotatic  irritability  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  '  atonic  atropliy,'  the  nniscles  being 
flaccid  and  toneless,  is  lost,  and  lost  early. 
JJut  where  there  is  rifjidity  from  the  first 
(otherwise  described  as  '  tonic  atrophy'),  even 
when  the  wa:;ting  is  considerable,  the 
myotatic  irritability  is  preserved  and  some- 
times increased. 

Beyond  the  vague  pains  already  referred 
to,  which  somctinu's  occur  in  the  region  in 
which  wasting  of  the  muscles  is  soon  after 
perceived,  there  are  no  sensory  symptoms. 
'  Numbness  '  and  '  deadness  '  may  be  occa- 
sionally complained  of,  but  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility is  never  impaired,  nor  do  the  nmscles 
ever  lose  their  sensibility'. 

The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  impaired.  Dilatation  or  contrac- 
tion of  one  pupil  has  been  observed,  chief! j^  in 
connexion  with  atroj)hy  of  muscles  that  are 
supplied  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical 
region.  The  retlex  action  of  the  iris  is  usually 
normal, and  optic  nerve-atrophy  never  occurs. 
Nystagmus  is  rare. 

The  visceral  functions  are  usually  little 
disturbed.  Sexual  power,  indeed,  is  often 
lost,  but  the  sphincters  rarely  suffer,  even 
when  the  wasting  is  extreme.  Slight,  but 
inconstant,  changes  have  been  found  in  the 
urine.  Glycosuria  has  been  associated  with 
bulbar  symptoms,  but  only  in  a  few  in- 
stances. 

Course  and  Complications.  —  In  most 
cases  the  malady  is  steadily  progressive,  but 
the  rate  at  which  it  advances  varies  much. 
It  may,  however,  become  stationary  ;  unfor- 
tunately the  period  at  which  this  most  fre- 
quently happens  is  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  little  but  life  remains.  Some- 
times progress  ceases  at  an  earlier  stage, 
least  rarely  in  the  cases  in  which  the  atrophy 
is  strictly  sjinmetrieal.  When  its  course  at 
the  commencement  of  the  wasting  is  rapid, 
it  usually  continues  rapid  until  it  has  attained 
a  wide  extent  AVhen  it  begins  slowly,  it 
continues  slow  ihroughout,  save  for  the  oc- 
casional acute  paralysis  of  some  particular 
grotip  of  muscles.  Such  local  loss  of  power 
may  come  on  in  a  few  days.  The  extensors 
of  the  wrist  and  fingers  are  the  muscles  most 
commonly  affected  in  this  way.  When  there 
is  weakness  of  the  legs  without  wasting,  the 
onset  of  this  may  coincide  with  the  atrophy 
of  the  arms,  or  may  succeed  it  at  any  in- 
ten-al.  It  is  rare  for  the  weakness  in  the 
legs  to  occur  first. 

The  most  frequent  complication  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  is  bulbar  paralysis, 
the  result  of  a  degeneration  of  the  cells  of 
the  bulbar  nuclei  similar  to  that  of  those  in 
the  spinal  cord.  In  rare  cases  muscular 
atrophy  in  the  anus  is  accompanied  by  the 
symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxy  in  the  legs; 
and  general  paralysis  of  the  insane  has  been 
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\  met    with    as   an   exceptional    complication. 

I  Severe  and  frequent  headaches  are  occasion- 
ally present  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

The  chief  danger  to  life  is  from  pulmonary 
disease,  induced  by  the  entrance  of  particles 
of  food  into  the  lungs,  or  by  exposure  to 
cold,  and  rendered  grave  by  the  weakness  of 

!  the  uuisdes  of  respiration.  Bulbar  paralysis 
also  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death,  either 
by  its  interference  with  swallowing  and 
nutrition,  or  through  laryngeal  jiaralysis. 
liess  commonly,  death  results  from  bed- 
sores and  septicaemia,  or  from   intercurrent 

I  maladies. 

I  1'athology. — The  constancy  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  changes  in  the  motor  cells  of  the 
spinal  cord,  degeneration  of  the  motor  root- 

!  fibres,  and  wasting  of  the  muscles,  together 
with  the  analogous  effects  of  focal  lesions  of 
the  anterior  cornua,  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
relation  of  the  muscular  wasting  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  cells  and  of  the  fibres  proceed- 
ing from  them.  The  condition  of  electrical 
excitability,  its  slow   failure   as   nerve   and 

!  muscle  degenerate  together,  is  explained  by 
the  slowness  of  the  change  in  the  nerves, 
permitting  a  similar  rate  of  degeneration  in 
tlie  muscle.  It  is  onl^'  when  tlio  usual  slow 
process  is  varied  by  a  more  acute  change  in 
the  cells  and  libres,  that  the  muscular  tissue 
is  for  some  time  less  damaged  than  the 
nerve-structures,  and  so  presents  paralysis  in 
excess  of  wasting,  and  voltaic  irritability  in 
excess  of  faradic.  Thus  a  slow  decay  of  the 
lower  segment  of  the  motor  path  is  the 
essential  lesion  in  this  disease,  to  which  the 
conspicuous  symptom  is  merely  secondary. 
But  the  disease  is  rarely  limited  to  the  lower 
segment  of  the  motor  path.  The  pyramidal 
tracts,  as  already  stated,  are  commonly  de- 
generated, and  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
generation often  extends  through  their  entire 
extent  and  involves  the  motor  cells  of  the 
cortex.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  to 
suggest  such  a  condition.  The  degeneration 
of  the  lower  segment  has  usually  caused 
atonic  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  loss  of  all  rellex  action  and  mask  the 
excess  of  myotatic  irritability  which  degene- 
ration of  the  upper  segment  would  produce. 
The  relation  of  these  degenerations  in  the 
upper  and  lower  segment  to  each  other  has 
been  much  discussed.  Considering  the  very 
common  occuiTence  in  other  conditions  of 
an  affection  of  one  of  these  segments  with- 
out any  involvement  of  the  other,  one  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  other,  and 
hence  the  only  adequate  exi)lanation  of  the 
facts  is  that  the  degeneration  of  the  upper 
and  lower  segments  is  simultaneous,  or,  if 
not  simultaneous,  at  least  so  far  independent 
that  neither  is  the  cause  or  consequence  of 
the  other,  both  being  the  result  of  the  same 
tendency  to  degeneration  in  the  elements  of 
the  motor  path. 
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It  can  he  easily  understood  that  the  rela- 
tive degree  in  which  the  two  segments  are 
affected  may  vary,  and  that  such  variations 
must  give  rise  to  numerous  varieties  of  the 
disease.  Tlius  'weakness  of  the  legs,  with 
excessive  myotatic  irritability,  often  going 
on  to  spasm,  is  explained  by  the  degenera- 
tion of  the  pyramidal  fibres  for  the  lower 
limbs,  while  the  part  of  the  lower  segment 
related  to  these  remains  iinafCected.  The 
weakness  of  the  legs  usually  succeeds  the 
wasting  in  the  arms.  In  most  cases  in 
which  spastic  paraplegia  is  followed  by 
wasting  in  the  arms,  the  latter  have  not 
shared  the  spastic  palsy.  When  this  con- 
dition is  associated  with  slight  wasting  of 
the  legs,  without  considerable  change  in 
electrical  irritability,  the  condition  exists  in 
whicli  we  must  assume  that  the  motor  cells 
of  the  cord,  while  structurally  intact,  undergo 
slight  changes  in  nutrition.  These  are  so 
slight  as  to  cause  no  alteration  in  aspect,  or 
at  least  so  trifling  a  change  that  we  are  as 
yet  unable  to  detect  it.  They  are  perhaps 
the  result  of  degeneration  in  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pyramidal  fibres.  When  such 
degeneration  is  secondary  to  a  focal  lesion 
of  the  cord  or  brain,  its  effect  is  not  usually 
sufficient  to  arrest  the  myotatic  irritability 
or  to  cause  wasting  such  as  attends  the 
destruction  of  these  cells. 

But  in  some  cases  the  muscular  wasting 
may  be  great,  although  the  increase  of  myo- 
tatic irritability  persists.  The  condition  then 
is  one  of  '  tonic  atrophy.'  In  those  cases  it 
is  common  to  find  that  many  nerve-cells 
have  disappeared  or  are  very  small,  while 
others  remain  normal  or  slightly  changed  in 
aspect.  We  have  then  apparently,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  degeneration  of  the  upper  segment 
and  the  nutritional  changes  mentioned,  a 
considerable  degeneration  of  many,  but  not 
destruction  of  all,  the  elements  of  the  lower 
segment.  Tliis  cannot  be  regarded  as  simply 
secondary  to  the  degeneration  of  the  upjier 
segment.  It  must  be  the  expression  of  a 
distinct  pathological  tendency  similar  to  that 
which  elsewhere  causes  the  atonic  atrophy 
and  total  wasting,  but  insufficient  to  prevent 
the  less  affected  cells  from  causing  rigidity 
under  the  influence  of  the  degeneration  of 
the  upper  segment.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  tonic  atrophy  ever  goes  on  to  atonic 
atrophy.  If  the  result  ever  occurs,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  Nor  does  it  seem  that  atonic 
atrophy  ever  gives  place  to  tonic  atrophy  with 
excessive  myotatic  irritability.  The  rigidity 
which  is  the  effect  of  degeneration  of  the 
upper  segment  is  not  produced  if  the  lower 
is  already  so  much  changed  as  to  abolish 
myotatic  irritability.  And  yet  the  pyramidal 
tracts  are  constantly  found  degenerated, 
although  the  nniscles  have  been  flaccid  to 
the  last.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  muscles 
with  atonic  atrophy  become  rigid  towards 
the  end  of  the  process,  this  is  probably  the 


result  of  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
and  is  not  dependent  upon  the  central  ner- 
vous system. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  developed 
disease  is  simple  Doubt  is  only  likely  to  arise 
in  the  early  stages  and  when  limitation  to 
the  one  group  of  muscles  raises  the  question 
whether  the  origin  of  the  wasting  is  local  or 
central.  Such  local  atrophy  is  generally  the 
result  of  an  affection  of  peripheral  nerves ; 
and  paralysis  due  to  disease  of  a  single  nerve, 
or  a  plexus,  will  usually  be  recognised  by  its 
limitation.  The  distinction  of  some  forms  of 
multiple  neuritis  is  nnich  more  difficult. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  there  has 
been  a  subacute  onset,  such  as  is  common  in 
neuritis,  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  neuritis  may  affect  only  motor 
branches,  as  in  lead  palsy.  But  the  subse- 
quent slow  wasting  of  other  parts  will  ren- 
der the  character  of  the  spinal  disease  evi- 
dent ;  while  in  the  peripheral  affection  a 
careful  search  will  usually  reveal  other  evi- 
dence of  neuritis,  as  well  as  an  obvious 
cause.  In  cervical  pachymeningitis  the  as- 
sociation of  sensory  symptoms  is  distinctive, 
and  the  same  applies  to  tumours  of  nerve- 
roots.  Disseminated  myelitis  may  cause 
widespread  muscular  atrophy,  but  symptoms 
of  irregular  damage  to  other  than  motor 
parts  of  the  cord  are  also  present.  In  syrin- 
gomyelia, atrophy  may  occur  indistinguish- 
able from  that  in  the  disease  now  under  con- 
sideration, but  a  careful  examination  will 
reveal  the  pecidiar  disturbance  of  sensibility, 
the  loss  to  pain  without  loss  to  touch,  charac- 
teristic of  this  condition. 

The  distinction  from  idiopathic  muscular 
atrophj',  especially  when  this  begins  late  in 
life,  is  sometimes  difficult.  This  is  only  true 
of  the  cases  where  no  pseudo-hypertrophy  is 
present.  The  characteristic  distribution  of 
the  wasting,  especially  its  commencement  in 
the  legs,  its  very  slow  course,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  affect  other  members  of  the  same 
family,  will  tisually  distinguish  this  condition. 
Whenever  several  cases  of  muscular  atrophy 
occur  in  the  same  family,  or  atrophy  begin 
during  childhood  or  youth,  the  probabiUty  is 
great  that  the  affection  is  idiopathic  and  not 
spinal. 

Prognosis. — The  nature  of  the  disease 
renders  the  prognosis  in  every  case  grave 
and  imcertain.  The  chief  factors  in  forming 
an  opinion  are  the  observed  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  energy  which  it  has  mani- 
fested. The  possibihty  of  arrest  is  greater 
in  middle  life  than  in  advanced  age.  It  also 
seems  to  be  greater  in  cases  in  which  the 
wasting  is  symmetrical  than  in  those  in 
which  the  two  sides  are  irregitlarly  affected. 
Spontaneous  cessation  rarely  tends  to  take 
place  until  an  advanced  stage  is  reached,  but 
arrest  by  treatment  may  take  place  at  any 
period.  Bulbar  symptoms  increase  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis ;    and  weakness  of 
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thij  rcsjiirntory  muscles,  especially  combined 
witli  ail  art'ection  of  the  medulla,  constitutes 
II  grave  ilanjier  to  life.  If  the  malady  ceases 
to  advaiu-c,  tliere  may  be  a  certain  amount 
of  recovery  of  power,  especially  if  tlie  loss 
has  been  rapid  and  recent.  Wasting  that 
lias  existed  for  six  months  will  probably 
remain  unchiuiged.  In  a  typical  chronic 
case  there  is  little  hope  of  any  actual  re- 
covery of  tissue  or  power,  as  these  depend 
upon  destruction  of  nerve-elements  which 
do  not  sei'iii  to  be  restored. 

Trkatmknt. —  Favourable  conditions  of 
life  — h'csh  air,  gentle  exercise,  the  absence 
of  mental  strain— are  essential.  Only  one 
method  of  treatment  has  seemed  to  the  writer 
to  be  certainly  capable  of  arresting  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  is  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  strychnine.  In  seven  almost  consecutive 
cases  in  middle  life,  this  treatment  has  been 
followed  by  arrest  witliin  a  month  of  its 
oomiuencemont,  and  the  arrest  has  been  per- 
manent in  all  the  cases  but  one.  In  senile 
cases  the  treatment  has  failed.  Administra- 
tion of  the  drug  by  the  mouth  has  not  the 
same  eftect,  and  failure  by  the  mouth  does 
not  lessen  the  prospect  of  good  from  its 
subcutaneous  use.  It  may  be  that  the  dinig, 
administered  hypodcrmically.is  brought  more 
rapidly  in  contact  with  tlie  nerve-elements, 
and  acts  on  their  nutrition  with  a  relatively 
greater  momentum.  It  is  best  to  give  one 
injection  daily,  at  any  convenient  place.  Tiie 
most  convenient  salt  is  the  nitrate,  and  the 
dose  should  be  yj^n  of  "■  i,'rain  increased  to  jV- 
Vi'hen  arrest  seems  to  have  taken  place,  it  is 
well  to  intermit  the  injections  for  one  week 
in  three  or  four.  Other  nervine  tonics  may 
be  given  by  the  mouth  at  the  same  time.  In 
a  malady  so  grave  it  is  desirable  to  neglect 
nothing  that  may  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence. 

Local  treatment  has  not  much  efifect  on 
the  wasting.  Electricity  and  massage  are 
of  service  in  stimulating  the  circulation  and 
muscles,  and  the  latter  measure  is  useful 
in  preventing  contractures.  The  constant 
current  is  that  which  is  in  general  of  most 
service,  but  fannlism  may  be  used  if  the 
muscles  respond  to  a  strength  of  current 
which  is  not  painful. 

No  special  bath  treatment  is  of  service, 
and  antisyphilitic  treatment  invariably  fails. 
In  some  cases  it  seems  to  accelerate,  and 
the  writer  has  known  it  apiiarontly  to  cause 
the  disease.  All  treatment  should  be  pursued 
in  moderation,  and  its  ell'ects  carefully 
watched.  ^V.  K,  Gowers. 

PROGRESSIVE  MUSCULAR 

DYSTROPHY.— Syxon-.:  Idiopathic  Mus- 
cular Atrophy ;  ^lyopathic  Atrophy. 

Definition, — .\  primary  disease  of  muB- 
cles  not  depending  on  morbid  changes  in  the 
Bpinal  cord. 

Two  forms  are  recognised  — (1)  the  paeudo- 


hypertrophic  form  ;  (2)  the  simple  atrophic 
form, 

1.  Psoiido-Hypertrophic  Muscular 
Paralysis. — Svnon.  :  Atropliiii  inusculnruiu 
progressiva  myopathica  ;  Fr.  I'aralysie 
pseitdo-hypcrtrophique ;  Ger.  Myopathische 
lirogressivc  Muskelatroiihic. 

Dkfinitiox. — k  progressive  muscular  para- 
lysis,  appearing  mostly  in  boys,  in  which 
the  ultimate  fibres  of  the  alTected  muscles 
atrophy,  but  many  of  the  muscles  themselves 
appear  to  bo  hypertrophied,  in  conseiiuence 
of  the  development  of  interstitial  fat  and 
iibrous  tissue. 

,.4iTiOLOGY. — Pseudo-hypertrophic  muscu- 
lar [)aralysis  is  a  disease  of  boys,  few  cases 
having  been  observed  in  girls  or  in  adults. 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  it  begins  in 
infancy,  the  weakness  becoming  manifest  at 
the  time  the  child  should  begin  to  walk.  In 
some  instances  it  has  been  found  to  be 
hereditary,  several  children  in  the  same 
family  having  been  affected.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  as  to  the  direct  causation  of 
the  malady. 

An.\tomio.\l  Ch.\ractf.rs. — In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease,  the  muscles  cliiefly 
affected  are  those  of  the  legs  and  lower  part 
of  the  back,  particularly  the  gastrocnemii, 
the  posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
erectores  spimp.  These  muscles  are  enlarged, 
and  they  are  felt  to  be  firm  and  hard.  This 
is  not,  however,  due  to  true  hypertrophy,  for 
if  a  portion  of  the  muscle  be  ix>moved  during 
life  by  the  emporte-jncce  or  harpoon,  an 
instrument  constructed  by  Diichenne  for 
this  purpose,  tlie  muscular  fibres  are  found 
to  be  atrophied,  and  much  of  the  apparent 
bulk  is  seen  to  be  due  to  an  interstitial 
development  of  fat  and  fibrous  tissue.  Sub- 
sequently, the  remaining  muscles  of  the 
trunk,  upper  limbs,  and  sometimes  even  of 
the  face,  become  similarly  aflected,  in  most 
cases  these  muscles  merely  wasting  without 
any  apparent  enlargement,  but  in  other 
cases  the  apparent  hypertrophy  being  pre- 
sent in  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  half 
of  the  body.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
including  those  which  at  first  were  enlarged, 
become  more  or  less  wasted.  The  diseased 
muscles  are  found  after  death  to  be  com- 
posed in  a  great  measure  of  ordinary  fat- 
ceUs.  The  true  muscular  substance  has  to 
a  considerable  extent  disappeared,  and  only 
a  few  ultimate  muscular  fibres  are  seen 
running  at  intervals  through  the  fat.  Some 
of  these  ultimate  fibres  retain  their  normal 
size  and  appearance ;  others  are  uuich  de- 
creased in  size,  though  still  showing  the 
striation — only  a  few  of  the  atrophied  fibres 
have  lost  their  striation,  and  become  granu- 
lar. The  diseased  muscles  also  contain  a 
considerable  (luantitj'  of  fibrous  tissue,  some 
of  which  is  probably  the  remaining  sheaths 
of  muscular  fibres    which    have   undergone 
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complete  atrophy.  There  is  les8  fat  and 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  wasted  muscles  than  in 
those  which  are  pseudo-hypertrophic,  but  the 
changes  in  the  ultimate  musculai'  fibres  are 
the  same  iu  both. 

The  spinal  cord  and  the  motor  and  sensory 
nerves  exhibit  no  morbid  changes.  In  one 
case,  however,  Lockhart  Clarke  and  Cowers 
discovered  marked  alterations  in  the  spinal 
cord,  the  principal  change  being  extensive 
disintegi'ation  of  the  gi'ey  matter  at  the 
centre  of  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  and 
of  the  anterior  commissure. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  a  well- 
marked  case  of  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscu- 
lar paralysis  are  very  striking,  and  cannot 
easily  be  overlooked  or  mistaken.  When 
the  child  is  stripped,  the  muscles  of  the 
calves  are  seen  to  be  larger  and  firmer  than 
natural,  and  the  same  apparent  hypertrophy 
may  be  i)resent  in  the  muscles  of  tlie  thigh, 
the  glutei,  the  lumbar  muscles,  and  others. 
Occasionally  the  muscles  of  the  upper  half 
of  the  body  exhibit  a  similar  increase  in  size, 
especially  the  infra-spinati,  but  much  more 
frequently  they  are  wasted,  so  that  the 
emaciation  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  apparent  excess 
of  muscular  development  in  the  lower  half. 
The  next  most  obvious  symptom  is  pro- 
tuberance of  the  belly.  There  is  no  abdo- 
minal enlargement,  but  the  antero-posterior 
curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  in  the 
lumbar  region  is  much  exaggerated,  and  the 
shoulders  are  thrown  back.  This  unnatural 
curve  is  not  caused  by  any  disease  of  the 
vertebrae,  for  it  entirely  disaj)pears  when  the 
patient  sits  or  lies  down.  When  the  child 
stands,  the  legs  are  held  apart,  and  the  heels 
raised  off  the  pfround.  He  walks  almost  on 
tiptoe,  as  in  talipes  equinus,  and  with  a  most 
l)eculiar  gait — a  waddle,  as  if  he  needed  to 
balance  the  body  first  on  the  one  leg  and  then 
on  the  other.  Walknig  soon  tires  him.  If 
he  attempts  to  go  fast  he  falls,  and  he  is  very 
easily  knocked  over.  He  can  readily  stoop 
so  as  to  touch  the  floor,  but  generally  has 
great  difficulty  in  raising  himself  to  the  erect 
posture,  using  powerful  muscular  effort,  and 
having  to  assist  the  movement  by  means  of 
the  hands  placed  on  his  knees.  When  sit- 
ting, he  can  recover  himself  from  the  bent 
position  with  comparative  ease.  In  some 
cases,  contraction  of  the  affected  muscles 
takes  place  and  deformities  result  ;  the 
earliest  and  most  common  being  contraction 
of  the  calf-muscles,  so  as  to  produce  talipes 
equinus.  The  pseudo-hypertrophied  muscles 
retain  considerably  more  power  than  the 
muscles  which  are  merely  atrophied.  The 
electro-contractility  of  the  muscles  is  un- 
altered, but  of  course  in  the  later  stages 
becomes  impaired.  The  knee-reflex  is  absent. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient  is  un- 
affected until  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  many  cases  of  pseudo-hypertroiDhic  mus- 


cular paralysis  there  is  some  deficiency  in 
mental  power. 

Ducbenne  divides  the  progress  of  pseudo- 
hypertrophic paralysis  into  three  stages : 
In  the  first  stage,  lasting  several  months  or 
even  one  or  more  j'ears,  there  is  merely 
weakness  of  the  muscles,  catising  the  peculi- 
arities in  the  attitude,  and  in  the  mode  of 
progression.  Little  or  no  enlargement  cf 
the  muscles  has  taken  place.  During  this 
stage  proper  treatment  may  bring  about  re- 
covery. In  the  second  stage  the  charac- 
teristic hypertrophy  appears,  and  the  weak- 
ness extends  to  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
limbs.  This  stage  may  last  for  years.  In 
the  third  stage  complete  paralysis  of  most 
of  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs 
and  of  the  trunk  supervenes.  The  patient 
lies  helpless,  unable  to  change  his  position. 
All  the  muscles,  even  those  which  were 
formerly  hypertrophied,  pass  into  a  state  of 
atrojihy.  The  sufl'erer  may  live  in  this  weak 
state  until  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent 
disease. 

Pathology.  —  According  to  our  present 
knowledge,  pseudo  -  hypertrophic  muscular 
paralysis  is  a  perverted  growth  of  muscle, 
with  development  in  its  substance  of  inter- 
stitial tissue  and  often  fat,  and  consequent 
atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  disease 
of  the  muscles  is  not  secondary  to  morbid 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  as  was  at  first 
believed  by  many  observers. 

Diagnosis.  —  Pseudo-hypertrophic  muscu- 
lar paralysis  has  such  peculiar  and  well- 
marked  characters  that  it  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  various  forms  of  spinal  paralysis  by  the 
evident  enlargement  and  unusual  firmness 
of  the  paralysed  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs. 
From  spinal  curvature,  depending  on  disease 
of  the  vertebral  coliunn,  it  differs  in  this 
respect,  that  the  curve  of  the  spine  which 
is  present  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis 
disappears  when  the  patient  sits  or  Hes 
down. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  most  un- 
favourable, but  less  so  when  the  disease 
develops  late. 

Treatment. — This  is  only  available  in  the 
first  stage,  before  the  hypertrophic  symptoms 
are  marked.  Duchenne  recommends  localised 
faradisation  and  shampooing,  and  he  records 
two  cases  which  were  cured  by  these  means. 
The  writer  saw  one  case  which  had  entered 
on  the  second  stage,  in  which  this  treat- 
ment completely  checked  the  progress  of  the 
malady,  and  even  brought  about  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  strength  of  the 
lower  limbs.  This  patient  has  since  reached 
manhood  with  hardly  any  weakness  or  de- 
formity, and  in  excellent  general  health.  It 
is  probable  that  massage  and  gymnastic 
exercises  might  prove  useful.  General  tonic 
treatment  is  undoubtedly  beneficial,  but  no 
medicmal  remedies  are  known  to  have  any 
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Bpccii\l  control  over  the  disease.  Tenotomy 
iniiy  be  required  where  muscular  contraction 
has  taken  place,  and  if  done  early  is  very 
benotii'ial. 

•2.  Simple  Idiopathic  Muscular 
Atrophy. — This  lV>rm  of  myopatluc  atroi)liy 
is  in  many  ways  clostly  allied  to  the  pseudo- 
hypertrophic form,  but  is  much  more  rarely 
met  witii.  Tiiere  is  here  the  same  atrophic 
condiiion  of  the  atfectcd  nuisdes,  without 
the  interstitial  overgrowth  of  fibrous  and 
fetty  tissue.  It  resembles  the  hypertrophic 
form,  too,  in  its  tendency  to  run  in  families, 
but  ditfers  in  the  followin<;j  respects  :  it  atJects 
both  sexes  equally  ;  it  rarely  appears  in  early 
childhood,  usually  after  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
and  it  commences  oftener  in  the  arms,  or  in 
some  cases  in  the  face,  than  in  the  legs. 
The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  absent  in  the 
afifected  muscles.  There  is  no  morbid  change 
in  the  spinal  cord  or  brain.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  is  variable,  generally  very 
slow.  The  muscular  atrophy  may  become 
universal.  The  diar/nosis  of  this  condition 
from  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin  i 
should  not  be  ditVicult.  The  same  treatment  ' 
is  to  be  employed  here  as  in  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  paralysis. 

Alkxandf.u  Davidson. 

PROLAPSUS  (/iro,  forward  ;  undlabor, 
I  slip'. — This  word  signifies  that  an  organ  or 
structure  has  fallen  or  slipped  down,  but  im- 
plies a  greater  degree  of  displacement  than 
procidentia ;  so  that  the  organ  or  structure 
may  protrude  through  a  natural  or  artificial 
orifice.  The  condition  is  of  most  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  rectum  and  the  uterus.  ' 
See  Procidextia ;  Anus,  Diseases  of;  and 
Womb.  Diseases  of. 

PROPHYLACTIC  (  {rrpo,  before  ;  and 
PROPHYLAXIS  /  0iX(io-(T(.),I guard). 
These  terms  are  used  in  connexion  with 
treatment,  and  indicate  the  means  employed 
for  the  prevention  of  disease.  See  Disease, 
Treatment  of.  i 

PROSOPALGIA  {np6(r(onov,  the  face;  ' 
and  «.\-/()s.  pain). — Prosopalgia  signifies  paia 
about  tlie  face.  It  may  depend  upon  neur- 
algia of  one  or  more  branches  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves  {see  Tic-Douloureux).  Its 
paroxysmal  character,  unilateral  position, 
and  anatomical  localisation  will  indicate  this 
form.  Another  form  is  of  rheumatic  origin. 
In  this  the  pain  is  more  or  less  constant, 
diffused  about  the  face  or  forehead,  and  does 
not  follow  the  course  of  a  nerve-branch. 
Movements,  and  especially  stooping,  increase 
it.  Occasionally  such  pain  is  of  syphilitic 
origin,  and  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  con- 
nexion with  the  appearance  of  the  secondary 
rash. 

Di AONOsis. — In  rheiimatic  prosopalgia  the 
pain  is  diffused  and  increased  by  pressure. 
If  it  depend  on  syphilitic  periostitis  there 
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will  be  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  parts 
will  be  swollen  and  less  elastic  than  normal. 
There  will  also  very  likely  be  a  certain 
amount  of  fever;  and  the  pain  will  be  in- 
creased at  night. 

Treatment. — Chloride  of  ammonium  in 
half-drachm  doses,  dissolved  in  hiilf  a  tum- 
bler of  water,  should  be  given  every  four 
hours.  If  there  be  anj'  evidence  of  syphilitic 
infection,  iodide  of  potassium  should  be 
given,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  gi'ains 
every  four  hours. 

For  the  rheumatic  form  of  face-ache  five 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  with  thirty 
grains  of  bicarbonate  of  potassium,  may  be 
given  every  four  or  six  hours,  aiter  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  aperient.  This  may  be 
followed  up  by  sulphate  of  quinine  or  iron. 
Locallj',  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  camjdior, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  menthol,  rubbed  down 
together  in  a  mortar,  may  be  applied ;  or  a 
liniment  containing  chloroform,  belladonna, 
and  opium.  Decayed  teeth  should  be  ex- 
tracted. 

T.  Buzzard. 

PROSTATE,  Diseases  of.— Syxon.  : 
Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Prostate ;  Ger.  Kranl-- 
heiten  der  Prostate. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  a  work  principally 
devoted  to  medical  subjects  to  deal  at  all 
fully  witli  the  affections  of  the  prostate  gland  ; 
the  present  article  must,  accordingly,  be  taken 
rather  as  an  index  to  guide  the  practitioner 
in  his  diagnosis,  than  as  anything  api)roach- 
ing  a  complete  disquisition  on  their  pathology 
or  treatment. 

Gener.vl  Relations. — The  points  of  prac- 
tical importance  in  connexion  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  prostate  are  as  follows  :  In 
the  examination  of  the  rectum  the  healthy 
prostate  is  felt  as  a  firm  substance  m  the 
middle  line,  somewhat  divided  into  two 
lateral  lobes.  The  whole  organ  is  about 
1^  inch  in  width,  with  its  apex  opposite, 
namely,  in  the  recumbent  posture  below,  the 
apex  of  the  pubic  arch  ;  that  is,  about  li  inch 
from  the  anus,  in  a  moderately  thin  subject, 
but  much  farther  in  a  very  fat  one.  The 
wliole  gland  is  li  inch  in  length,  its  posterior 
limit  being  usuallj-  about  three  inches  from 
the  anus — in  other  words,  about  the  distance 
to  which  the  forefinger  can  reach.  From 
this  it  may  be  deduced  that,  as  the  trigonum 
vesica;  commences  immediately  behind  it,  a 
fully  distended  bladder  masks  more  or  less 
completely  the  natural  outline  of  the  gland. 
It  may  thus  also  be  gathered  that  the  vesiculic 
seminales  are  bej-ond  the  ordinary  reach  of 
the  finger,  and  that  when  these  are  infiltrated 
by  disease,  their  apices,  or  perhaps  only 
the  vasa  efferentia,  can  be  detected.  The 
practitioner  should  by  no  means  neglect  the 
digital  examination  of  the  prostate,  as  it 
will  often  yield  information  of  the  greatest 
value ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the  best 
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position  for  the  patient,  if  it  be  desired  to  com- 
pare the  relative  size  of  the  lobes  of  the  pro- 
state, is  the  sujiine  ;  whereas,  if  it  be  required 
to  explore  the  rectuin  as  far  up  as  possible, 
the  patient  should  be  placed  on  one  side  with 
the  hips  tlexed.  The  deviations  from  the 
normal  tyise  he  may  expect  to  meet  with  are 
— uniform  or  partial  enlargement  from  simple 
hypertrojihy,  or  from  chronic  or  acute  in- 
flammation, in  the  latter  case  possibly  at- 
tended by  a  sense  of  lluctuation,  due  to 
abscess ;  u'regular  hardness,  most  marked 
about  the  vasa  efferentia,  depending  on  a 
tubercular  deposit ;  the  existence  of  small 
hard  nodular  masses,  which  are  calculi  in 
the  substances  of  the  gland  ;  or  the  irregular 
enlai'gement  caused  by  a  new-growth.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tumours  or 
abscesses  originating  in  neighbouring  parts 
may  smround  the  prostate  and  completely 
obscure  its  outline  ;  thus  the  writer  has  met 
with  the  case  of  a  large  hydatid  cyst  between 
the  rectum  and  the  bladder  that  rather  closely 
simulated  malignant  disease  of  the  prostate, 
and  eft'ectually  prevented  its  actual  condition 
from  being  determined.  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  certain  degree  of  tenderness  of 
the  prostate  does  not  imjily  a  deviation  from 
health,  and  that  a  more  or  less  considerable 
enlargement  in  old  age  is  so  common  as 
to  be  ahuost  reckoned  by  some  authors  as 
normal.  The  effect  of  this  enlargement  on 
micturition  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 
The  copious  plexus  of  veins  which  surround 
the  prostate  communicates  freely  with  those 
of  the  penis  and  rectum ;  and  it  is  not  un- 
important, from  a  clinical  point  of  view,  to 
remember  that  these  are  thus  connected  not 
only  with  the  systemic,  but  with  the  portal 
circulation.  These  veins  may  become  the 
seat  of  phlebitis  and  its  sequelae  from  various 
causes. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  prostate  may 
be  considered  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Prostate,  Hypertrophy  of. — The 
results  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  observa- 
tions {Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  Organs)  were,  that  one-third  of  all 
men  over  fifty-five  have  some  enlargement 
of  the  prostate ;  but  that  a  comjiaratively 
small  number  of  these  suffer  any  incon- 
venience from  it  ;  and  that  it  usually  begins 
between  the  ages  of  fifty-seven  and  sixty — ■ 
rarely,  if  ever,  before,  though  it  may  more 
rarely  commence  later.  Very  considerable 
enlargement  of  the  lateral  lobes  may  cause 
no  inconvenience  ;  but  if  the  part  which  forms 
the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  the  so-called 
middle  lobe,  be  even  slightly  enlarged,  or  if, 
as  has  been  shown  by  McGill,  a  ring  of  pro- 
state tissue  be  formed  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  difficulty  in  micturition  is  sure  to 
result.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  a 
simple  hypertrophy  may  reach  enormous 
dimensions  without  giving  rise  to  symptoms, 
while  those  wliich   are    caused   by  the  en- 


largement of  a  prostate,  which  feels  almost 
normal  to  the  finger  introduced  into  the 
rectum,  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very 
severe  indeed. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  are  briefly 
these  :  The  stream  of  urine  becomes  drib- 
bling, and  there  is  an  obvious  diliiculty  in 
emptying  the  bladder ;  there  is  frequency  of 
micturition,  especially  at  night  and  m  the 
early  morning  ;  perhaps  a  httle  pain  before 
the  act,  but  none  afterwards  ;  and  no  altera- 
tion in  the  character  of  the  urine.  If  un- 
relieved, these  early  symptoms  are  followed 
by  incontinence,  depending  upon  over-dis- 
tension of  the  bladder  ;  and,  from  the  same 
cau'^e  not  improbably,  cystitis  and  dilatation 
of  the  bladder,  dilated  ureters,  and,  perhaps, 
pyelitis  and  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 
Patients  with  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate  usually  suffer  from  time  to  time 
from  attacks  of  acute  congestion,  such  as  are 
described  later  on. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  structure 
of  a  hypertrophied  prostate  is  but  a  sMght 
modification  of  that  of  the  gland  itstlf. 

Treatment. — In  regard  to  treatment  of 
hyqiertrophy  of  the  prostate,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  give  two  words  of  warning. 
First,  that  most  of  the  evils  resulting  from 
this  condition  depend  upon  the  fact  that  the 
bladder  is  never  emptied.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  patient's  powers  in  this 
respect  should  be  ascertained  without  delay 
by  catheterisation,  and  if  it  be  discovered 
that  a  certain  amount  of  residual  urine 
remains,  he  should  be  taught  to  pass  an 
instrument  himself,  and  directed  to  do  so  at 
least  once  a  day.  Secondly,  cystitis  has  often 
been  caused  by  setting  up  putrefaction  of  the 
urine  by  a  catheter  not  surgically  clean.  The 
simple  precautions  of  washing  it  before  and 
after  use  in  an  antiseptic  solution  (say  1  to 
20  carbolic  acid,  or  1  to  2,000  sublimate),  and 
of  lubricating  it  with  carbolised  oil  (1  to  10 
or  1  to  15)  which  has  lot  been  too  long  pre- 
pared, will  avert  with  certainty  this  cata- 
strophe, and  prevent  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
many  lives.  The  reader  must  consult  sur- 
gical works  as  to  the  difficulties  which  an 
enlarged  prostate  offers  to  the  introduction 
of  a  catheter,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
may  be  overcome.  A  method  of  removing 
the  middle  lobe  or  the  ring  of  prostatic  tissue, 
referred  to  above,  has  been  suggested  by 
McGill,  and  practised  with  success  by  him 
and  others. 

2.  Prostate,  Congestion  of.  —  Con- 
gestion is  a  condition  which  follows  on 
chronic  hypertrophy,  and  is  commonly  known 
as  '  an  attack  of  the  prostate.' 

Symptoms. — An  old  man,  suffering  from 
the  symptoms  already  described,  is  suddenly 
seized — as  the  result  of  some  indiscretion  in 
diet,  an  exposure  to  cold,  or  some  other 
apparently  trivial  cause  —  with  complete 
retention,    accompanied    by    bloody    urine; 
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possibly  a  raised  tomjierature  and  <iiiick 
pulse,  niul  considerable  local  uncasLuess.  If 
the  case  do  not  improve,  and  especially  if 
the  urine  be  allowed  to  putrefy,  the  ton-^ue 
boconics  dry  and  brown,  the  pulse  more 
rapid  and  weak,  and  tlie  patient  passes 
into  a  low  typhoid  condition,  which  is  not 
unlikely  to  end  fatally. 

Trkatmknt. — The  treatment  is  in  lar^e 
measure  surjj^ical,  cousistinj^  in  the  proper 
passiuf^  of  catheters.  Scarcely  less  impor- 
tant are  the  careful  regulation  of  the 
bowels  and  the  administration  of  a  diet 
sufliciently  lij,'ht,  and  yet  not  too  lowering, 
together  with,  in  most  cases,  a  certain 
amount  of  stimulant,  for  it  nnisi  be  remem- 
bered that  the  patient  is  j)robably  weak,  and 
that  deatii  Irom  asthenia  is  much  to  be 
dreaded.  The  writer  would  again  urgently 
insist  on  the  importance  of  preventing  putre- 
faction of  the  urine,  which  is  the  most  fertile 
soiu'ce  of  death  in  such  cases;  he  can  atlirin 
from  experience  that  this  end  may  be  attained 
by  the  thoughtful  employment  of  antiseptic 
treatment,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  it 
becomes  necessary  to  keep  the  bladder  empty 
by  t\  ing  a  catheter  into  the  urethra. 

3.  Prostate,  Chronic  Inflammation 
of.— SVNOX.  :  Chronic  FrosUititis. — This  is 
not  an  micomiuon  atTection  amongst  young 
and  middle-aged  men,  depending  most  fre- 
quently on  a  prolonged  gouorrh*a,  in  which 
the  prostatic  part  of  the  m-ethra  has  been 
involved. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  this  disease 
resemble  rather  closely  those  depending  upon 
stone  in  the  bladder,  namely,  more  or  less 
frequent  micturition,  with  a  feeling  of  heat 
and  weight  in  the  periuicum,  and  pain,  not 
usually  severe,  svlong  the  penis,  extending  to 
the  tip ;  tiiore  is  also  at  times  a  little  blood 
passed  at  the  end  of  micturition  ;  and  all  the 
symptoms  are  aggravated  by  exercise.  Gene- 
rally there  are  frequent  nocturnal  emissions. 
The  urine  is  cloudy,  and  on  standing  yields 
a  niuco-purulent  deposit  containing  small 
white  filiform  shreds.  A  rectal  examination 
shows  tliat  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  some- 
times very  slightly,  and  seldom  to  any  great 
extent;  it  is  always  tender,  but  the  tender- 
ness is  not,  as  a  rule,  great.  The  diagnosis  can 
scarcely  be  made  without  passing  the  sound. 

Tre.vtmkxt.— The  treatment  consists  iii 
rest,  the  administration  of  laxative  medicines, 
and  the  application  of  blisters  or  some  other 
lorm  of  counter-irritation  to  the  perimeum  ; 
alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  avoided  ;  and 
the  urine  should  be  rendered  bland  by  alkalis 
and  diluents,  as  in  cases  of  urethritis. 

4.  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Pro- 
state.- Synon.  :  Acute  Prostatitis.— Acute 
prostatitis  may  arise  as  the  result  of  a 
gononhd'a,  or  of  cystitis  ;  from  the  irritation 
produced  by  calculi  or  otiier  mechanical 
causes  ;  perhaps  sometimes  idiopathically, 
or  from  exposiu-e  to  cold  "or  wet ;  and  from 


imdue  sexual  excitement,  or  the  too  free  use 
of  alcohol  if  gonorrlKca  be  present.  It 
may  occur  in  men  of  any  age,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  such  as  those  depending 
on  chronic  intiammation,  but  nmcii  more 
intense ;  the  frequency  of  micturition  and 
l)ain  during  the  act  causing  sometimes  almost 
imbearable  agony,  and  the  dj'suria  amountmg 
in  some  cases  to  complete  retention,  wiiile 
the  tenderness  of  the  gland  is  vcrj'  great, 
a  condition  which  makes  an  action  of  the 
bowels  very  painful.  Such  cases  may  termi- 
nate by  becoming  chronic;  they  may  uiulergo 
com|>lete  resolution  ;  or  suppuration  may 
occur.  In  any  case  there  w-ill  probably  be 
some  elevation  of  temperature,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  formation  of  abscess  there  nuiy 
be  gi-eat  and  sudden  rises  and  falls,  accom- 
panied by  rigors  and  sweatings,  with  a  dry, 
brown  tongue,  forcibly  suggesting  pyainia. 
llectal  examination  reveals  a  large,  hard,  and 
excessively  tender  prostate.  The  enlarge- 
ment may  be  symmetrical  or  unilateral.  If 
an  abscess  have  approached  the  surface,  its 
position  will  be  indicated  by  a  soft  boggy 
sensation.  Prostatic  abscess  may  burst  into 
the  rectum,  bladder,  or  perinii-um. 

Trp;atment. — The  treatment  of  acute  pro- 
statitis consists  in  rest,  and  carefully  regulated 
diet ;  diluent  and  alkaline  medicines ;  purga- 
tives ;  local  blood-letting  from  the  perinaeum, 
by  leeches  or  otherwise  (some  French  surgeons 
have  recommended  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  interior  of  the  rectum ';  with  hot  fomen- 
tations, and  morphine  suppositories.  If  an 
abscess  forms  it  may  be  opened  through  the 
rectum,  but  it  is  better  to  incise  it  through 
the  periiueum,  as  this  plan  is  most  likely  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  that  most  trouble- 
some and  almost  incurable  condition,  a  recto- 
vesical fistula. 

Abscesses  sometimes  form  around  the 
prostate  (periprostatic).  They  are  not  so 
likely  to  involve  the  danger  of  the  formation 
of  a  recto-vesical  fistula ;  and  they  should  be 
treated  by  early  incision. 

5.  Prostate,  Tubercle  of. — This,  though 
not  a  common  affection  of  tlio  prostate,  occurs 
pei-haps  more  frequently  than  is  generiiUy 
supposed,  and  is  of  great  interest,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  special  features,  but  because 
it  is  usually  a  part  only  of  a  more  or  less 
general  affection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract. 
Thus  in  cases  where  the  epididymes  are  hard 
and  swollen  and  the  cords  knotty  from 
tubercular  deposit,  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  rectum  will  probably  detect  a  hard  nodule 
in  one  or  both  of  the  vasa  efferentia.  This, 
if  seen  post  mortem,  is  found  to  consist  of  r. 
tubercular  or  cheesy  mass,  and  if  the  condition 
have  adxanced  farther,  the  prostate  itself  may 
have  become  involved  :  there  may  be  either 
separate  nodules  of  tubercular  deposit  in  a 
more  or  less  advanced  state  of  cheesy  or, 
more  rarely,  calcareous  degeneration  ;  or  the 
whole  gland  uiav  have  become  hollowed  out 
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into  an  irregular  cavity,  filled  in  part  with 
cheesy  material,  and  discharging  pus. 

Symptoms. — This  disease  may  begin  in 
childhood,  or  in  adult  life.  Its  symptoms 
are  most  obscnr^.  At  first  there  are  probably 
none  at  all;  but  as  the  disease  advances,  there 
will  arise  those  of  tumour  of  the  prostate, 
together,  perhaps,  with  those  of  abscess  ; 
that  is.  there  will  be  occasionally  blood,  and 
generally  pus,  in  the  urine  ;  frequency  and 
pain  in  micturition ;  tenderness  and  swelling 
in  the  rectiun,  and  so  forth.  Abscess  from 
this  cause  has  been  known  to  burst  into  the 
peritoneum. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  can  only  be 
palliative,  and  must  be  dii-ected  to  the  relief 
of  the  symptoms  as  they  arise;  but*at  the 
best  it  is  imsatisfactory.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  possible  to  open  a  tubercular  abscess 
through  the  perinaeum,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  such  a  procedure  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  patient. 

6.  Prostatic  Calculi. — These  are  small 
bodies,  generally  multiple,  formed  in  the 
glands  of  the  prostate,  usually  late  in  life,  but 
occasionally  in  comparatively  young  men. 
They  probably  begin  as  a  deposit  of  animal 
matter ;  but  later  they  are  made  up  principally 
of  pliosphate,  and  partly  of  carbonate,  of  lime. 
They  may  produce  no  symptoms  at  all,  or 
they  may  project  into  the  urethra,  and  give 
rise  to  great  irritation  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  symptoms  of  vesical  calculus ; 
such  will  also  be  present  if,  as  sometiines 
happens,  they  convert  the  whole  gland  into 
a  single  cavitj',  in  which  the  calculi  lie  side 
by  side.  In  this  case  they  will  be  felt  thro\igh 
the  rectum,  rubbing  against  one  another ; 
and  indeed  prostatic  calculi,  unless  they  be 
very  small,  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be  felt  in  this 
situation. 

Vesical  calculi  of  considerable  size  may 
become  encysted  in  the  prostate  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  prostatic  cclculi  may  find  their 
way  into  the  bladder.  Prostatic  calculi  may 
give  rise  to  abscess. 

If  any  treatment  be  required,  it  is  purely 
surgical,  and  must  consist  in  the  removal  of 
the  stones  by  forceps,  a  lithotrite,  or  a  perineal 
incision. 

7.  Prostate,  Phleboliths  of.— The  pa- 
thologist very  often  meets  with  phleboliths  in 
the  veins  surrounding  the  prostate,  the  result 
no  doubt  of  old  phlebitis. 

8.  Prostate,  Tumoiirs  of.-The  so- 
called  fibrous  tumours  of  the  prostate  are 
in  all  probability  simply  local  hypertrophies, 
and  are  composed  principally  of  plain  mus- 
cular tissue.  Cystic  disease  is  described  as  a 
pathological  rarity,  the  gland  being  occupied 
by  numerous  cysts,  containing  serous  or 
raucous  fluid.  Melanosis  of  the  gland  has 
also  been  observed.  Cancer  of  the  prostate 
occurs  not  very  infrequently,  and  is  usually 
soft,  though  it  is  sometimes  hard  enough  to 
be   worthy   of  the   name  of  scirrhus.     The 
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writer  would  speak  with  great  caution  of 
malignant  tumours  of  the  prostate ;  such  as 
he  has  himself  examined  have  been  cancers, 
with  a  very  irregular  arrangement  of  both 
stroma  and  epithelial  cells. 

Tumours  of  the  prostate  may  be  at  present 
considered  as  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical 
interference,  though  suggestions  for  their 
removal  have  been  gravely  made  in  Germany. 

9.  Prostate,  Atrophy  and  Absence 
of. — Atrophy  of  the  prostate  is  said  to  occur 
as  the  result  of  pressure,  sometimes  from  an 
imascertained  cause,  or  from  simple  senile 
decay.  Congenital  absence  of  the  prostate 
has  also  in  rare  cases  been  observed,  but  is  of 
little  clinical  interest. 

E.  J.  GODLEE. 

PROSTRATION  {pro,  forward  ;  and 
sterno,  I  stretch). — This  word  signifies  both 
the  act  of  overthrowing ;  and  the  condition  of 
being  overthrown,  overcome,  or  depressed. 
In  medical  science  it  is  generally  employed 
in  the  latter  sense  ;  and  is  used  to  express  a 
condition  of  system  in  which  the  bodily 
energies  as  a  whole,  or  the  more  active  of 

,  them,  have  so  completely  succumbed  to  the 
effects  of  injury,  disease,  or  powerful  emo- 
tional intiuences,  that  they  cannot  be  made 
to  respond  to  ordinary  stimuh.  When  pro- 
stration affects  the  whole  system,  the  patient 
is  said  to  suffer  from  general  prostration  of 

j  tlie  vital  powers.  The  principal  forms  of 
prostration  of  a  single  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  are — (1)  muscular  2^'>''^-^i'>''^i'>'0n,  in 
which  there  is  complete  exhaustion  of  the 
voluntary  muscles ;  and  (2)  nervous  prostra- 
tion, in  which  the  nerve-centres,  and  especi- 
ally those  associated  with  the  mind,  are  so 
completely  overpowered  that  sensation  and 

j  motion  appear  to  be  in  a  measure  temporarily 
suspended. 

The  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of 
prostration  in  its  several  forms  are  more  fully 
discussed  in  other  articles.     See  Collapse  ; 

1  Debility;  Exhaustion;    Shock;   and  Syn- 


cope. 
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PROXIMATE  CAUSES  {proximus, 
nearest). — A  synonym  for  the  immediate  or 
exciting  causes  of  disease.  See  Disease 
Causes  of. 

PRURIGO  (jjrurigo,  the  itch). 

Definition. — Prurigo  is  a  severe  and 
chronic  disease  of  the  skin,  characterised  by 
intense  pruritus,  and  the  formation  of  large, 
pale,  scattered  papules. 

History  and  Symptoms. — Prurigo  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  until  lately  was  over- 
looked as  a  distinct  disease  by  English 
writers,  who  usually  described  cases  of  it  as 
those  of  congenital  eczema.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  often  masked 
by  a  great  deal  of  superadded  eczematous 
eruption,  which  is  much  aggravated  by  the 
scratching  of  the  patient.     '  In  every  case,' 
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says  Hebra,  '  the  earliest  appearance  is  that 
of  8ub-cpiileriuic  papules  as  bi;^  as  hemp- 
seeds,  and  recofrnised  rather  by  touch  than 
bv  sif,'ht.  since  they  rise  but  little  above  the 
level  of  the  skin,  and  do  not  differ  fi-om  it  at 
all  in  colour.'  The  development  of  these 
papules  is  attended  with  intense  itching;,  and 
eonse(iuently  the  to])s  of  the  more  prominent  ' 
ones  are  soon  scratched  o(f,  and  a  little  drop 
of  blood  escapes,  forminj^  a  small  dark  crust 
at  the  summit  of  the  i)apule  ;  this  gives  to 
the  disease  one  of  its  characteristic  appear-  I 
auces.  When  the  affection  has  lasted  for  a 
consideral)Ie  time,  we  notice  that  the  skin 
becomes  dark  from  increased  pigmentation, 
and  at  the  same  time  thicker  and  harder 
than  normal,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  pinch  it 
tip  between  the  linger  and  tlnunb  ;  the  parts 
affected  become  more  or  less  eczematous,  so 
that  the  eruption  is  somewhat  masked  ;  and 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin  become 
enlarged. 

The  regions  of  the  body  most  commonly 
affected  are  the  trunk,  the  buttocks,  and  the 
extensor  surfaces  of  the  limbs,  especially  the 
forearms  and  the  legs  below  the  knees.  The 
scalp,  the  armpits,  the  flexor  sides  of  the 
wrists  and  elbows,  the  palms  and  soles, 
groins,  and  hams  are  generally  unaffected, 
even  in  severe  cases.  The  lines  and  furrows 
of  the  skin  become  more  plainly  marked 
than  normal  on  the  parts  attacked ;  this  is 
especially  noticeable  on  the  backs  of  the 
wrists  and  on  the  forehead,  which  gives  the 
patient  a  peculiar  expression  when  the  face 
happens  to  be  a  seat  of  the  disease.  The  skin 
assumes  a  rough  and  brawny  texture,  which 
is  more  easily  detected  by  touch  than  by  sight. 

Prurigo,  though  not  strictly  congenital, 
appears  first  at  a  very  early  age.  The  early 
form  of  the  eruption  is  very  often  hke  that  of  i 
lichen  urticatus ;  at  other  times  it  closely 
resembles  a  papular  eczema.  As,  however,  ' 
age  advances,  the  distinctive  characters  of  the 
disease  become  more  marked.  The  malady 
is  generally  worse  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
sunnner,  and  in  a  severe  form  is  almost  in- 
curable. 

In  addition  to  the  above-described  prurigo 
of  the  young,  we  also  meet  with  a  spurious 
form  of  the  malady  which  first  shows  itself 
in  old  age,  and  is  commonly  known  as  pru- 
rirjo  senilis.  The  eruption  in  this  case  is 
greatly  aggravated,  if  not  entirely  produced,  j 
by  the  scratching  of  the  patient.  | 

DiAGSOsis.- -The  word  '  prurigo  '  is  some-  ' 
times   colloquially  misapplied  when    simple  ' 
pruritus  is  meant ;  thus,  we  often  hear  the  ! 
express  on  '  prurigo   senilis  '  used   when   no 
eruption  is  present.     These  cases  are  gene- 
rally either  examples  of  chronic  urticaria  or 
of  senile  changes  in  the    cutaneous  nerves, 
leading  to  excessive  and   persistent  itching. 
For  the  reasons  already  indicated,  prurigo  is 
more  often  mistalven   for  severe    congenital 
eczema  than  for  anv  other  disease.     Careful 


examination,  however,  of  those  parts  of  the 
body  which  have  not  been  unich  scratclied, 
together  with  the  distribution  of  the  eruption, 
will  generally  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 
The  malady  may  also  be  mistaken  for  scabies 
or  i)hthiriasis,  but  in  both  these  diseases  the 
parasite  can  be  detected,  and  in  scabies  the 
distribution  of  the  eruption  and  the  history 
of  the  case  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
prurigo. 

Tkkatmknt.  -  As  has  akeady  been  stated, 
prurigo,  in  a  severe  form,  is  incurable,  but 
rest  in  bed  for  a  few  weeks  always  has  a 
markedly  beneficial  effect.  The  itching  niay 
be  greatly  relieved  by  warm  borax  and  soda 
baths,  followed  by  the  inunction  of  carbolised 
oil,  or  some  similar  application.  Sometimes 
a  very  weak  suli)hur  ointment  is  useful  m 
relieving  the  itching;  also  a  weak  ichthyol 
ointment.  Internal  remedies  do  not  appear 
to  be  of  much  value.  Arsenic  is,  however, 
often  useful  in  helping  to  get  rid  of  the 
eczema  which  is  so  frequently  associated 
with  the  disease.  Kobekt  Liveing. 

PRURITUS  (prurio,  I  itch).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Pnirit ;  Ger.  Jiichcii. 

Definition'. — A  form  of  perverted  sensation 
of  the  skin,  and  most  external  parts  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  characterised  by  itching. 

j^"]Ti0L0Gy. — General  ])ruritus  may  accom- 
pany senile  degenerative  change  of  the  skin 
{jJi-itritus  senilis).  Apart  fi'om  scabies  and 
other  defined  diseases  giving  rise  to  itching, 
pruritus  most  often  accompanies  hepatic  de- 
rangement, functional  or  organic  ;  dyspepsia, 
Bright's  disease,  or  diabetes  mellitus.  Preg- 
nancy or  ovarian  or  uterine  disease  may 
cause  it ;  also  depression  of  the  mind.  Local 
pruritus  is  more  often  due  to  local  causes. 
The  season  of  the  year  may  determine  pru- 
ritus, hence  P.  hiemalis  (Duhring). 

Symptoms. — Pruritus  may  be  local  or 
general,  slight  or  severe,  continuous  or  in- 
termittent. It  is  generally  most  marked  at 
night.     Local  forms  are- 

((i)  Pruritus  genitaliuiii. — This  form  is 
chiefly  found  in  women  with  uterine  disease, 
such  as  a  granular  condition  of  the  os  uteri, 
or  during  pregnancy,  or  at  the  change  of  life. 
Diabetes  is  a  frequent  cause,  and  should 
always  be  sought  for.  In  children,  ascarides 
of  the  rectum  or  in  the  vagina,  or  other  irri- 
tating causes  in  the  rectum,  may  be  present. 
In  men,  P.  scroti  ct  penis  is  more  often  the 
result  of  eczema  or  uncleanliness.  Pruritus 
on  and  around  the  pubes  should  alwaj's  sug- 
gest the  presence  oi pcdicidi  pubis. 

{ii)  Pruritus  a?n.— This  is  usually  con- 
nected, in  adults,  with  i)iles,  eczema,  or 
profuse  sweating;  and  in  children  with 
thread-worms. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  essential  to  remember 
that  pruritus  is  most  often  a  symptom  of 
external  irritation,  and  care  shoiild  be  taken 
to  exclude  in  the  diagnosis  such  conditions 
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as  pediculosis  and  scabies ;  other  parasites 
must  be  remembered — gnats,  bugs,  fleas,  &o. ; 
coarse  articles  of  clothing  may  be  the  cause. 
After  exhausting  these,  the  above-mentioned 
causes,  such  as  dyspepsia,  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  the  urine  examined  in  all  cases. 

Possibly  we  may  have  to  do  with  urticaria, 
no  lesions  being  visible.  In  such  eases  there 
would  be  a  history  of  wheals  at  some  period 
of  the  disease.  In  local  forms,  such  causes  as 
those  suggested  must  be  searched  for. 

Treatment.  — For  general  pruritus,  if  no 
cause  can  be  found,  the  diet  must  be  simple, 
and  the  bowels  freely  relieved.  If  causes  exist, 
such  as  dyspepsia  or  hexjatic  trouble,  these 
must  be  dealt  with  on  general  principles. 
These  measures  failing,  cannabis  indica  may 
be  tried,  1)\^  x.  of  the  tincture,  increased  to 
Vl  XX.,  thi'ee  times  a  day,  well  diluted  with 
mucilage,  and  taken  after  meals.  As  extei'nal 
remedies,  tbe  following  lotions  wiU  be  foimd 
useful:  Li(|uor  carbonis  detergens  5ij-,  water 
to  ^viij.;  carbolic  acid  in  water  1  in  60; 
perchloride  of  mercury  gr.  j.-ij.;  water  ^j.; 
this  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  odour- 
less. Camphor  and  chloral,  equal  parts, 
rubbed  down  in  a  mortar  to  liquefaction ; 
this  may  be  used  pure  or  diluted.  Baths 
are  useful  containing  alkalis,  or  sulphurated 
potash  5iv.  in  30  gallons  of  water.  For 
pruritus  vulvte  strong  solution  of  subacetate 
of  lead  5ss.  to  5J.  of  water;  or  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  gr.  v.-xx.  to  5J.  of  water, 
may  be  painted  on  every  two  days,  or  the 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin  may  be  painted 
on  every  night.  For  pruritus  ani,  mercurial 
ointments  containing  ammoniated  mercury 
gr.  x.-xx.  to  5J.  of  lard,  or  calomel  gr.  x. 
to  3J. ;  these  may  be  combined  with  carbolic 
acid  or  creasote.  Sponging  the  scrotum  or 
vulva  with  water  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne 
generally  gives  relief  for  a  time. 

Edward  J.  Sparks.    Alfred  Sangster. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  Poisoning   by.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Enrpoisonnement  j^cir  V Acide 
Cyanhydriqiie;  Ger.  Cijamvasserstoffsdure- 
vergiftung. 

Prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  deadly  of  poisons.  In 
the  anhydrous  condition  it  is  stated  to  kill 
with  almost  lightning-like  rapidity.  Prussic 
acid  is  met  with  in  commerce  only  in  a 
diluted  state.  In  this  counti-y  two  strengths 
of  prussic  acid  are  usual,  the  Pharmacopcjeial 
acid  containing  2  per  cent.,  and  the  so- 
called  Scheele's  acid  containing  about  4  per 
cent.,  of  anliydrous  prussic  acid  in  aqueous 
solution.  The  soluble  cyanides,  more  espe- 
cially cyanide  of  potassium,  largely  used  by 
photographers  and  by  electro-platers,  are 
common  articles  of  commerce,  and  piroduce 
the  same  deadly  results  as  the  acid  itself. 
The  fatal  dose  of  prussic  acid  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  one  grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  persons  who 
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have  died  of  prussic  acid  poisoning,  the  eyes 
are  glistening ;  the  extremities  are  blue  ;  the 
face  is  pale  or  livid ;  and  the  lips  are  cyan- 
osed.  The  blood  throughout  the  body  has 
frequently  the  ijeculiar  odour  of  the  acid,  and 
is  of  a  dull  hue,  with  a  peculiar  bluish  cast — 
a  glimmering  appearance.  The  stomach  is 
sometimes  reddened,  but  not  more  than  is 
common  after  other  asphyxial  modes  of  death. 
Symptoms. — In  fatal  doses  the  symptoms 
of  prussic  acid  poisoning  set  in  very  sjjeedily ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with 
which  this  poison  is  absorbed  from  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  diffused  throughout  the 
circulation,  the  onset  of  symptoms  is  reckoned 
by  seconds  rather  than  by  minutes.  Occa- 
sionally the  patient  may  be  able  to  walk  into 
an  adjoining  room,  to  compose  himself  in 
bed,  or  perform  like  actions  ;  but  it  is  rarely 
that  he  will  have  time  to  dispose  of  the  cup, 
glass,  or  bottle  in  which  the  poison  was  con- 
tained, before  he  is  taken  seriously  ill.  The 
symptoms  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 
The  first  stage  is  very  brief,  and  manifests  itself 
by  difficult  respii'ation,  slow  cardiac  action, 
with  a  tendency  of  the  heart  to  stop  in  dia- 
stole, whilst  its  beats  are  irregular.  There  is 
disturbed  cerebratiou,  and  an  awestricken 
aspect  of  countenance.  This  preliminary 
stage  speedily  ushers  in  the  second  ot  convul- 
sive stage,  the  onset  of  which  is  occasionally 
signalised  by  a  piercing  shriek,  though  this 
is  less  frequently  observed  in  man  than  in 
animals.  With  widely  dilated  pupils,  the 
patient  is  suddenly  thrown  into  violent 
clonic  and  tonic  convulsions.  The  resi^iration 
is  marked  by  shortness  of  inspiration,  and 
prolonged  efforts  at  expiration.  The  counte- 
nance becomes  cyanotic.  Vomiting  is  com- 
monly observed ;  and  the  urine,  faeces,  and 
even  semen  in  the  male  are  spasmodically 
evacuated.  The  patient  now  sinks  down, 
probably  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and 
with  complete  loss  of  muscular  jiower.  The 
convulsive  stage  speedily  passes  into  thethird, 
or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  asjihijxial  stage, 
with  slow,  gasping,  stertorous  respiration, 
extreme  collapse,  loss  of  pulse,  and  more  or 
less  complete  paralysis  of  motion.  Tlie  skin 
is  cold,  clammy,  and  cyanosed.  Death  may 
be  ushered  in  with  irregular  spasms.  The 
onset  of  symptoms  being  rarely  delayed 
beyond  one  or  two  minutes,  death  may  occur 
within  two  or  three  minutes  more.  Power 
of  volition  is  rarely  continued  in  fatal  cases- 
for  more  than  two  minutes  after  taking  the 
poison.  Fifteen  minutes  is  the  longest 
interval  which  has  been  known  to  elapse 
between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  the 
commencement  of  symptoms  ;  and  then  the 
patient  recovered.  Should  the  patient  sur- 
vive for  thirty  minutes,  good  hopes  may  be 
entertained  of  recovery.  The  longest  period 
which  is  known  to  have  elapsed  between  the 
taking  of  the  poison  and  death  was  one  hour 
and  a  quarter. 
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DiAONOSis.^Tliis  is  rarely  difficult.  Tho 
foudroijiutt  I'lmnictcr  of  the  illness,  uud  tlio 
usually  speeilv  death  of  the  patient,  coupled 
with  the  peculiar  odour  of  tiie  acid,  and  the 
finding  of  a  cup  or  f,'lass  containin;^  the  rem- 
nants of  the  dose,  seldom  leave  any  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  tho  case.  Nitro-benzol 
poisonin<{  closely  simulates  prussic  acid 
poisoniiif,'.  however,  except  tiiat  the  onset  of 
symptoms  is  <jenerally  much  later  in  nitro- 
beii/.ol  poisoninji  than  when  prussic  acid  has 
been  taken.  Xcxerlheless,  when  crude  bitter- 
almond  oil,  impure  from  the  presence  of 
prussic  acid,  has  been  swallowed,  the  close 
siuidarity  between  tiie  odour  of  the  oil  and 
that  of  nitro-benzol  may  lead  to  error.  For- 
tunately, the  same  treatment  may  be  adopted 
in  both  cases. 

Prognosis. — This  in  all  cases  is  very  doubt- 
fiil ;  and  no  general  rides  can  be  laid  down. 

Tkkatmknt.  —  Prompt    inhalation    of  the 
fumes  of  annnonia  should,  if  possible,  never 
be  netjlected.     The  successive  administration 
of  a  solution  of  the  mixed  per-  and  proto- 
salts  of  iron,  followed  by  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, so  as  to  convert  the  acid  into  an  inert 
ferrocyanide,    has    been     reconnnended    on 
j)urel\"  chemicid  grounds.    There  is,  however,  ! 
seldom  or  never  time  to  admit  of  this  elabo-  j 
rate  treatment.     A  more  j)racticable  mode  is 
to  treat  the  patient  with  alternate  douches  of  ! 
warm    {W^  F.)  and    cold  water,    so    as    to  j 
Rtinudate  the  respiratory  functions  ;  artificial 
respiration  may  also  be  employed,  together 
with  friction  of  the  limbs.     An  emetic  should 
1)6  administered.     Faradic  currents  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  cardiac   region   should  not  be  \ 
neglected.     Atropiiu;    is    not,   as   has    been  I 
asserted,    a    true   physiological    antidote  to 
prussic  acid;    but,  injected   subcutaneously, 
it  may  be  of  use  as  a  respiratory  stimulant,  j 
Spite   of  all  treatment,  the  patient  usually 
succumbs.  Thomas  Stevenson.      ' 

FSEUDO-  (\//feS>ir,  false).  -This  is  used  j 
as  a  prefix  to  various  names  of  conditions, 
and  signifies  that  they  simulate  certain 
diseases  or  conditions  which  they  really  are 
not ;  for  example,  pseu(lo-an<jina,  pseudo- 
asthma,  axii.  pseudo-cyesis. 

PSEUDOCYESIS  i^^v^i,  false;    and 
<ci'/)(Tis,  pregnancy).  —  A  synonym  for  spurious 
l)regnancy.     Sec  Pregnancy,  Diseases  and  | 
Disorders  of.  I 

PSEUDO-HYPERTROPHIC  MUS- 
CULAR PARALYSIS.— .SVc  I'uoGKKs- 
siVE  Muscular  Dystuopiiy. 

PSEUDO-TABES.— A  term,  signifying 
fal>e  lalies  or  loconiotor  ataxy,  which  is  given 
to  certain  forms  of  muUiple  neuritis  occurring 
more  especially  after  poisoning  by  alcohol, 
arsenic,  or  as  a  serpience  of  diplitheria,  in 
whic  1  the  paralytic  symptoms  are  generally 
sliglit,  but    where    the    muscular  sense  anil 


other  modes  of  sensibility  are  more  or  less 
involved,  with  the  result  of  producing  an 
ataxic  condition  of  the  limbs.  See  Neuritis, 
Multiple. 

PSILOSIS  (><Xor,  bare).— Synon.  :  Psi- 
losis  Liiiijuce  et  Miieoste  Infestini;  Popu- 
larly known  in  the  East  as  '  Sprue,'  a  term 
applied  to  the  disease  by  tho  Dutch,  the 
word  having  reference  to  the  symptoms  iu 
the  mouth. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the 
digestive  tract,  so  far  as  is  know'n  occurring 
only  in  certain  parts  of  Asia ;  unattended  by 
fever ;  the  most  marked  symptoms  being 
diarrhoea,  rawness  and  soreness  of  the  tongue 
and  throat,  with  a  disposition  to  superficial 
ulcerations  of  the  buccal  nuicous  membrane, 
the  presence  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  various 
kinds,  the  passage  of  characteristic  frothy, 
yellowish,  orgreyish-yellow,piiltaceous  stools, 
progressive  debility,  emaciation,  and,  in  un- 
favourable cases,  terminating  in  death  from 
atrophy  and  exhaustion ;  the  disease  in  such 
cases  usually  lasting  over  several  years. 

^F^TiOLoaY. — The  disease  is  climatic.  Cases 
of  it  occur  iu  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements, 
Indo-China,  Java,  Manila,  and  apparently 
the  whole  coast  of  China,  more  particularly 
the  south.  The  cause  is  unknown,  but  the 
probability  of  a  bacterial  origin  is  consider- 
able. In  one  case  the  writer  found  that  a 
particular  rod-bacterium  prevailed  in  tho 
motions  in  numbers  over  the  other  organ- 
isms in  proportion  as  the  disease  was 
aggravated ;  and  iu  cultivation-experiments 
this  organism  liciuetied  the  gelatine  with 
great  rapiditj'.  In  two  recent  cases  under 
the  writer's  care.  Dr.  Wethercd  found  a 
similar-shaped  bacterium  present  in  almost 
pure  cultivations  in  enormous  quantities. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  pathology 
of  this  disease  has  not  j'et  been  much  investi- 
gated, although  it  has  been  recognised  for 
some  time  that  in  fatal  cases  the  small  in- 
testine is  thin,  shining,  and  translucent ; 
generally  in  a  condition  recognised  as  atro- 
phic, and  lined  by  a  covering  of  mucoid 
material  which  gives  to  the  gut  a  peculiar 
velvety  feel  when  handled,  as  though  there 
had  been  some  thickening  of  the  coats,  which, 
however,  does  not  occur.  The  only  case 
known  to  the  WTiter  in  which  the  intestine 
has  been  examined  microscopically  is  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  paper  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  for  June  14,  1890,  which 
contains  a  report  by  Dr.  \Vetliered  of  a  care- 
ful examination  he  had  made  iu  a  fatal  case 
which  was  under  the  writer's  care.  In  this 
case  tho  stomach,  duodenum,  upper  part 
of  jcjuntim,  and  large  intestine  were  found 
practically  healthy.  Tho  tongue  was  found 
to  be  denuded  of  its  epithelium  in  certain 
circumscribed  parts.  The  whole  of  the 
(jes()j)hagiis  was  extensively  diseased,  the 
lining  and  glandular  epithelium  of  the  tube 
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being  entirely  destroj'ed,  and  the  surface 
formed  by  the  bare  submucosa.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  jejunum  there  was  sliplit  in- 
tiamniatory  exudation  around  Lieberkiilm's 
crypts,  with  a  little  destruction  of  the  follicles 
at  some  parts.  In  the  ileum  the  mucosa  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed,  its  place  being 
taken  by  a  soft  structureless  substance.  The 
submucosa  was  thickened,  and  contained  an 
abundance  of  fibrous  tissue  of  a  solid  cha-  | 
racter.  The  coats  of  the  blood-vessels  were 
thickened — a  condition  of  sclerosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptom  to  which  the 
patient's  attention  is  most  directed  is  the  oc- 
currence of  diarrhoea,  which  varies,  however, 
very  greatly  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
it  begins  insidiously,  the  one  irregular  loose 
motion  in  the  morning  scarcely  attracting 
attention,  and  it  might  be  overlooked  entirely 
if  there  were  not  other  symptoms  associated 
with  it,  such  as  griping  and  general  uneasi- 
ness. In  other  cases  the  diarrhoea  is  more 
marked  from  the  beginning,  the  jiatient 
having  several  loose  motions  during  the  early 
morning  without  any  further  diarrhoea  until 
the  following  day.  There  are  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  which  the  writer  has  recently 
observed  one  well-marked  example,  m  which 
the  disease  begins  with  a  sudden  acute 
diaiThuea  which  lasts  michecked  by  remedies, 
within  a  short  time  other  characteristic 
symptoms  being  observed.  The  amount  of  j 
diarrhoea  firequently  bears  no  proportion  to  ] 
the  other  symptoms,  being  sometimes  com-  j 
paratively  slight  in  otherwise  well-marked 
cases.  The  motions  are  characteristic.  At 
the  outset  they  may  consist  of  a  copious  dis- 
charge of  a  pale  straw-coloured  yellowish 
fluid,  which  is  passed  especially  in  the  early 
morning,  causing  considerable  weakness. 
During  the  day  this  diarrhcea  ceases,  the 
patient  feels  gradually  stronger  as  the  day 
advances,  and  towards  the  afternoon  he 
usually  feels  quite  well.  In  this  way  he 
may  neglect  his  condition  entirely  for  a 
period  of  many  months,  during  which  time  he 
is  gradually  but  steadilj'  losing  strength  and 
weight.  Sooner  or  later,  but  sometimes  at 
the  beginning,  the  motion  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  disease,  consisting  of  the  discharge 
of  large  quantities  of  a  pultaceous  mass,  fre- 
quently of  a  putty  or  slate  colour,  sometimes 
pale  yellow,  sometimes  brown.  During 
periods  of  aggravation  this  large  pultaceous 
discharge  may  contain  an  admixture  of 
minute  thread-like  portions  of  a  whitish  sub-  i 
stance.  The  motions  have  alwa.vs  a  tendency  | 
to  be  frothy.  When  they  consist  of  the 
abundant  putty-coloured  pultaceous  mass, 
the  frothy  ajspearance  on  the  surface  is  often 
found  covered  with  air-bubbles  of  various 
sizes,  as  if  a  process  of  active  fermentation 
were  going  on.  Stools  of  this  latter  quality  i 
are  characteristic  of  the  fully  developed  stage 
of  the  disease.  In  cases  that  do  badly,  the 
motions,  during  this  stage,  may  vary  con- 


siderably from  time  to  time,  sometimes  being 
of  a  watery  or  a  dirty  brown  colour,  and  at 
other  times  of  a  light  yellow,  with  intervals 
of  the  return  of  the  pultaceous  stool,  which 
is  found  to  contain,  if  carefully  examined, 
portions  of  whatever  food  the  patient  is  taking 
passed  quiie  unchanged.  Even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  large  quantity  of  watery 
discharge  in  the  motions,  the  qiiantity  passed 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nourish- 
ment taken,  showing  habitual  deficiency  of 
absorption  in  the  intestine. 

Early  in  the  disease,  and  simultaneously 
with  the  disordered  condition  of  the  bowels, 
the  patient  becomes  conscious  of  a  tenderness 
in  the  mouth.  At  first  there  may  be  simply 
intolerance  of  hot  food  (as  regards  tempera- 
ture), or  of  hot  condiments,  or  of  alcoholic 
drinlvs.  Pepper,  sherry,  &c.,  burn  his  mouth, 
the  tongue  particularly.  At  the  same  time 
the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  felt  to  be  tender 
when  pressed  against  the  teeth.  This  tender- 
ness may  lead  to  a  slight  defect  of  articula- 
tion. In  the  early  stages  the  tongue  may  be 
observed  to  be  covered  with  a  shining  white 
fur,  which  is  deficient  at  certain  parts,  show- 
ing patches  of  a  bright  red ;  the  tip  particu- 
larly, as  well  as  the  sides,  being  of  a  bright 
rosy  red  colour.  "When  the  tongue  is  tilted 
up,  the  under-surface  is  seen  to  be  redder 
than  usual,  and  generally  with  some  parts 
redder  than  the  rest.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses the  fur  gradually  disappears,  large 
papillie  being  prominent  for  a  time.  While 
this  process  is  going  on,  there  may  develop 
on  any  jiart  of  the  tongue,  but  more  usually 
on  the  tip  and  at  the  sides  and  under  the 
tip,  characteristic  superficial  ulcers,  which, 
while  they  destroy  the  investing  epithelium, 
do  not  extend  into  the  subjacent  tissue. 
These  painful  superficial  ulcerations  may 
vary  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  three- 
penny piece,  or  sometimes  even  larger,  the 
larger  ones  being  usually  found  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  cheek.  The  gums  may 
become  swollen,  tender,  and  prone  to  bleed. 
Sometimes  one  large  solitary  ulcerated  patch 
may  exist  on  the  cheek  or  lip.  Eventually 
the  fur  completely  chsappears  from  the  tongue, 
which  becomes  apparently  entirely  denuded 
of  epithelium,  no  pajulliE  being  visible,  and 
the  whole  surface  presenting  a  dull  red  colour, 
more  or  less  traversed  by  longitudinal  and 
transverse  furrows,  the  portions  between 
these  furrows  being  smooth.  In  some  cases, 
in  the  advanced  disease  the  tongue  is  very 
red,  dry,  glazed,  and  shining,  and  may  or 
may  not  present  cracks  and  crevices.  The 
extreme  anaemia  which  sometimes  becomes 
a  prominent  symptom  '  produces  a  peculiar 

'  The  ansemia  in  this  disease  possesses  peculiari- 
ties that  well  merit  further  attention.  In  a  man, 
aged  tliirty,  under  tlie  writer's  care,  in  whom  the 
disease  was  well  marked,  but  not  in  an  advanced 
stage,  Dr.  "Wethered  found  the  number  of  red  cor- 
puscles reduced  to  2,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre, 
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appearance  in  the  tonf:;no,  the  part  towards 
tlie  tip  l)i'inj»  of  a  pale  tallow-hke  colour. 
At  this  stage  tlie  mucous  nicnihrane  of  the 
cheeks,  lips,  and  palate  (where  not  the  seat 
of  superficial  ulceration)  is  of  a  dull,  very 
pale  yellow  colour,  'i'here  are  rare  cases  in 
which  the  atToction  of  the  tongue  is  almost 
the  only  syni})tom  present,  the  jiatient  being 
unconscious  of  any  diarrh(i';i,  aUliough  the 
motion  when  examined  will  he  found  to  be 
slightly  altered  in  colour  or  consistence. 
The  i>ationt  in  these  cases  comj)lains  bitterly 
of  the  irritability  of  the  mouth  and  soreness 
of  the  tongue,  but  does  not  otherwise  feel 
especially  distressed. 

The  rawness  is  not  always  confined  to  the 
tongue.  The  passage  of  hot  food  or  drink 
may  be  painfully  felt  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  gullet,  the  tender  condition  of  this  tube 
sometimes  rendering  the  swallowing  of  solid 
morsels  extremely  painful  and  ditlicult,  and 
giving  rise  to  prolonged  and  painful  hawking, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  coughing.  This 
condition  occasionally  develops  early,  and 
may  be  out  of  all  jiroportion  to  the  other 
Rymptoms,  the  patient  sometimes  requiring 
to  get  up  five  or  six  times  during  the  night 
to  rinse  his  mouth  with  water  in  order  to 
relieve  the  dry  hot  sensation  fi-oni  which  he 
suffers. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  dyspeptic 
symptoms  develop,  and  sometimes  give  rise 
to  nuich  distress,  the  patient  being  troubled 
with  flatulence,  heartburn,  and  sour  eructa- 
tions. He  sufTers  from  a  capricious  appetite, 
sometimes  characterised  by  a  craving  for 
inetit.  After  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time, 
and  when  the  will  is  weakened  from  the  pro- 
gressive debility,  frequently  the  patient  can- 
not be  restrained  from  indulging  in  various 
kinds  of  highly  indigestible  foods,  which  are 
found  in  the  stools  absolutely  unchanged,  and 
which  increase  his  suflerings  and  weakness 
by  exciting  considerable  diarrhaa. 

The  mental  condition  of  the  patient  is 
noteworthy.  He  is  irritable,  frequently  de- 
pressed, and  towards  the  Inter  stages  of  the 
disease  often  extremely  difficult  to  manage, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  gravity  of  his 
condition,  and  insisting  on  indulgence  in  foods 
whidi  he  cannot  digest. 

CouRSK  AND  TEitMiXATiONS. — The  disease  is 
essentially  a  chronic  one,  being  unattended 
by  fever.  The  urine  is  usually  free  from 
albumen.  The  liver  gradually  shrinks  in 
size,  and  eventually  it  becomes  very  small ; 

the  proportion  of  wliite  corpuscles  to  red  being  1  in 
It'O-  On  tlie  other  liiuul,  notwithstanding  this  great 
diminution  of  tlie  red  corpuscles,  there  was  G«  per 
cent,  of  lia?moglobin.  (By  Fleisdil's  hiemometer.) 
After  a  month  of  millt  diet  the  red  corpuscles  had 
increased  to  3,580,000  jier  cubic  millimetre,  the  pro- 
portion of  wliite  corpuseles  to  red  being  1  in  190, 
whilst  the  haemoglobin  was  G5  per  cent.  There 
was  thus,  in  this  case,  with  an  extraordinarj-  diminu- 
tion of  the  red  corpuscles,  a  comparative  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  ha;moglobin. 


'  but  tlicre  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
organ  is  primarily  at  fault.  Hiich i)ost- mortem 
evidence  as  has  been  obtained  negatives  the 
idea  tiiat  the  frequent  paleness  of  the  motions 
is  due  to  any  atlection  of  the  liver. 

I  The  abdomen,  except  at  tiie  veiy  beginning 
and  the  very  end  of  the  disease,  is  usually 
tumid,  bulging  in  the  epigastrium,  tympanitic, 
giving  a  soft  doughy  feeling  to  the  touch  ;  the 
tumidity  being  more  noticeable  as  the  patient 
jiregressively  emaciates.  The  disease,  which 
may  last  for  a  period  of  years,  is  attended 
with  general  ati'ophy  and  anaemia,  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat  gradually  disappearing  till  the 
patient  reaches  an  extreme  stage  of  emacia- 
tion, which,  combined  with  the  projecting 
eyes,  pearly  conjunctiva,  and  extreme  pallor, 
give  rise  to  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  ap- 
pearance. In  the  later  stages,  and  whilst 
recovery  is  still  possible,  there  may  be  con- 
siderable (I'dema  of  the   legs,  with  a  rough 

j  harsh  skin.  In  fatal  cases  the  patient  usually 
sinks  with  great  slowness,  death  being  mainly 

j  brought  about  by  his  being  essentially  starved 
to  death,  the  processes  of  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption having  been  for  a  considerable  time 
almost  entirely  annihilated. 

Diagnosis. — This  disease  might  possibly 
he  mistaken  for  dysentery  by  the  inexpe- 
rienced, and  is  apt  to  bo  confounded  with 
various  forms  of  diarrho-a  which  are  common 
in  the  tropics.  In  chronic  dysenteiy,  the 
mucus  in  the  stools,  the  evidence  of  local 
irritation  in  the  colon,  inclination  to  strain, 
and  the  previous  history  of  the  attack,  to- 
gether with  the  absence  of  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  psilosis,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  confusion  between  the  two 
diseases.  At  the  beginning  of  the  malady  it 
might  be  diflicult  to  distinguish  psilosis  from 
other  forms  of  diarrlicea,  but  after  a  time  the 
condition  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  gullet, 
and  the  characteristic  pultaceous  stools  which 
have  been  described,  ought  to  be  sufhcient  to 
establish  the  diagnosis.  In  simple  diarrha'a 
of  the  tropics  there  is  not  present  the  peculiar 
local  changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue 
and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nor  are 
the  symptoms  in  the  gullet  present  which  are 
characteristic  of  psilosis ;  and  those  who  are 
experienced  in  both  affections  should  have 
little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  frothy 
pultaceous  masses  of  the  latter  disease.  The 
peculiar  changes  in  the  mouth  and  throat 
are  typical  and  distinctive.  In  the  last  stages 
of  psilosis  and  of  prolonged  tropical  diarrhcra 
the  .symptoms  of  exhaustion  and  emaciation 
are  much  the  same;  and  in  chronic  exhaust- 
ing diarrhoea  the  tongue  may  become  bare 
and  raw,  with  a  formation  of  numerous 
aphthous  spots  in  the  mouth,  which  still 
further  tends  to  obliterate  the  lines  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  diseases  in  the  fatal 
stages.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  previous  history  of  the 
case. 
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Prognosis.  —  Psilosis  is  always  a  grave 
disease,  its  gravit}'  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  age  of  the  patient.  In  the  earher 
stages  it  is  very  ditheult  to  get  the  sufferer 
to  reahsG  the  serious  nature  of  his  malady. 
Patients  under  forty,  who  are  willing  to 
undergo  the  self-denial  of  suitable  treatment, 
will  probably  recover,  particularly  if  they 
remove  to  a  temperate  climate  ;  but  relapses 
are  apt  to  occur  for  one  or  two  years  after 
recovery  is  apparently  complete,  particularly 
if  the  patient  returns  to  a  country  where  the 
disease  is  endemic.  In  patients  wlio  are 
middle-aged,  and  particularly  those  who  are 
over  fifty,  the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  much 
increased  ;  but  even  at  this  age,  if  the  con- 
stitution has  been  naturally  strong,  perma- 
nent recovery  may  take  ])lace  in  cases  in 
which  the  disease  has  lasted  over  a  consider- 
able period.  In  all  cases,  even  the  slightest, 
it  is  advisable  to  point  out  to  the  patient 
and  his  friends  that  the  gi'avity  of  the  case 
is  out  of  proportion  to  the  mere  amount  of 
diarrha'a  present. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  which  has 
been  found  on  empirical  grounds  to  answer 
best  is  in  accordance  witli  what  has  been 
recently  ascertained  in  connexion  with  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  small  intestine.  The 
object  is  to  give  the  weakened  bowel  (ileum) 
as  complete  rest  as  possible.  The  patient 
should  be  instructed  to  keep  his  bed  for 
several  weeks,  after  which  time  the  probable 
improvement  of  the  symptoms  iisually  per- 
mits his  spending  part  of  the  daj'  on  the  sofa 
or  in  an  easy  chair ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  great  advantage  in  maintaining 
the  recumbent  posture  for  some  time.  A 
flannel  bandage  should  be  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  An  exclusive  milk  treatment  is 
then  begun.  Pure  fresh  milk  should  be  given 
tepid,  at  intervals  of  an  hoiu"  or  even  less 
from  early  morning  to  late  evening,  the 
quantity  given  each  time  being  calculated  in 
accordance  with  the  total  quantity  allowed. 
A  small  person  will  do  very  well  for  a  time  on 
four  pints  a  day.  Tliis  is  about  the  minimum 
quantity  given  in  the  writer's  experience. 
In  the  case  of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  he 
begins  with  five  to  six  pints  daily,  and  in  a 
large  person  even  inore.  From  three-quarters 
to  one  tumblerful  is  found  to  be  the  usual 
quantity  given  each  hour.  In  favourable 
cases  the  improvement  begins  to  be  evident 
within  a  few  days ;  the  soreness  disappears 
from  the  mouth  ;  the  motions  become  gradu- 
ally more  consistent,  until  eventually  they 
become  solid,  the  colour  remaining  for  some 
time  white  and  creamy -looking.'     When  the 

'  In  a  paper  V)y  the  writer,  which  has  been  pub- 
lisliedin  the  75th  volume  of  the  Mcdico-Chirurgical 
Transiictions,  it  is  shown  by  chemical  analysis  that 
the  whiteness  of  the  motions,  which  may  continue 
over  long  periods  during  convalescence,  is  not  due 
to  absence  of  bile,  and  that  colourless  stools  may 
exist  whilst  the  functions  of  both  the  liver  and  the 
pancreas  are  active. 


motions  become  solid,  the  quantity  of  milk 
is  gradually  increased  until  eight  or  even  nine 
pints  or  more  are  given.  After  a  few  weeks 
there  is  usually  considerable  constipation, 
giving  rise  to  pain  and  soreness,  and  necessi- 
tating frequently  the  use  of  an  enema.  At  this 
period  rhagades  are  apt  to  form  at  the  anus, 
and  require  to  be  touched  withnitrate  of  sUver. 
After  the  bowels  liave  remained  regular  for 
several  weeks,  gradual  additions  are  made  to 
the  diet ;  but  here  we  find  much  difference 
in  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individual  patients. 
Arrowroot  is  usually  first  given  in  small  (juan- 
tities  in  addition  to  the  milk,  and  beef-tea  is 
usually  well  borne.  After  these  have  been 
added  for  a  week,  if  there  be  no  return  of  the 
symptoms,  one  or  two  raw  eggs  a  day  may 
be  tried ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  eggs 
disagree.  At  the  same  time,  stale  bread 
Slaked  in  hot  water,  pressed,  and  eaten  with 
milk  and  sugar,  is  usually  well  borne,  and 
greatly  adds  to  the  patient's  strength.  After 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  of  this  diet,  the  patient 
may  be  tried  cautiously  with  boiled  white 
fish — whiting,  haddock,  or  sole.  The  next 
change  in  diet  should  be  a  few  ounces  of 
chicken  or  partridge,  and  after  some  days  this 
may  be  alternated  with  boiled  mutton,  after 
which  time  cauliflower  may  be  tried.  About 
the  same  time  that  fish  is  given  fruit  may  be 
tried,  bananas  or  grapes,  the  skins  and  seeds 
being  rejected.  In  connexion  with  all  these 
articles  of  food,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  any  one  of  them  may  in  some  patients 
cause  a  relapse  of  the  symptoms.  When  a 
relapse  occurs  the  patient  should  be  at  once 
put  back  on  milk  diet,  and  kept  on  it  for  four 
or  five  days,  when  the  additions  to  diet  may 
be  again  begun,  this  time  avoiding  the  par- 
ticular article  of  food  that  had  been  found  to 
disagree.  The  writer  has  known  relapses  pro- 
duced by  eggs  (which  are  usually  well  borne) 
after  recovery  had  begun.  Although  fish  is 
usually  well  borne,  he  has  known  a  relapse 
brought  on  by  boiled  whiting,  and  so  on  with 
almost  every  article  of  food  he  has  tried, 
with  the  exception  of  milk.  Unfortimately, 
there  are  cases,  although  very  rare,  in  which 
miHc  cannot  be  borne,  and  indeed  seems  to 
aggravate  the  symptoms,  in  whicli  case 
koumiss  or  simply  aerated  milk  should  be 
tried  ;  and  if  these  also  fail  we  must  fall 
back  on  the  expressed  juice  of  raw  meat, 
strong  beef-tea,  chicken  jelly,  and  such-like 
substances.  On  account  of  the  tendency  to 
relapse,  the  patients  require  to  be  encouraged 
and  reassured,  as  in  well-managed  cases  the 
relapses  usually  do  not  last  more  than  four 
or  live  days.  When  the  patient  has  been 
able  to  digest  solid  food,  and  tliere  is  no  re- 
turn of  the  distinctive  symptoms,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  go  out ;  but  he  must  for  a  long 
time  avoid  fatigue.  A  chill  will  at  any  time, 
for  months  after  he  has  apparently  recovered, 
produce  a  relapse.  Drugs  have  no  effect  on 
the  disease,  although  a  slight  temporary  im- 
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provoment  may  sometimes  be  seen  after  the 
exhibition  of  a  small  iloso  of  rhubarb.  For 
a  severe  (hnrriura  with  pain,  which  oecurs 
occasionally,  particularly  in  the  relapses,  a 
moderate  dose  of  laudannm  is  useful,  but 
opium  has  no  ciu'ative  ctTect  on  tlu?  malady. 
The  patient  should  not  return  to  the  country 
where  the  disease  occurs  if  he  can  avoid 
doin<j  so,  as  experience  shows  that  relapses 
are  common  in  these  circumstances.  Where 
the  return  is  unavoidable,  if  possible  a  whole 
year  should  bo  allowed  to  elapse  after  com- 
plete recovery,  before  loavinj,'  a^ii'm  for  the 
East.  I'atients  who  remain  at  home,  and 
who  have  made  a  jjood  recovery,  usually 
enjoy  fairly  good  health;  and  several  patients 
who  were  seen  by  the  writer  some  years  ago, 
suffering  severely  from  this  disease,  are  now- 
able  to  lead  active  lives  in  England,  their 
recovery  and  good  health  being  completely 
sustained.  G.  Thin. 

PSOAS  ABSCESS.— Synon.:  Fr.  Abces 
dti  Psoas;  Ger.  Pfoasabsccss. 

Dkfimtion. — An  abscess  within  the  sheath 
of  the  psoas  muscle,  almost  always  of  spinal 
origin. 

^Etiology. — Caries  of  the  lower  dorsal  or 
lumbar  spine  is  the  cause  of  psoas  abscess, 
and  these  being  the  regions  of  the  spine 
most  commonly  diseased,  this  is  the  com- 
monest form  of  spinal  abscess.  The  caries 
is  almost  always  tubercular.  Syphilis  and 
actinomycosis  are  very  rare  causes.  Harely, 
too,  an  abscess  starting  from  the  hip-joint 
makes  its  way  into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas, 
and  travels  upwards  in  it,  even  to  a  lumbar 
transverse  process,  as  the  writer  has  seen  in 
a  case  of  pyiemic  suppuration  in  both  hip- 
joints.  It  is  said  that  a  suppurative  inflam- 
mation may  arise  within  the  psoas  sheath, 
unconiu'cted  with  disease  of  bone  or  joint, 
but  supposed  to  be  consequent  upon  strain 
or  exposure  to  cold. 

Anatomical  ruARACTERS.  —  The  disease 
may  begin  on  the  surface  of  one  or  two 
vertebne :  a  tubercular  periostitis  residts 
and  generally  spreads  over  several  bodies 
[anterior  caries,  caries  u-itlioiit  ciirvafurc), 
a  form  occurring  chiefly  in  adults,  specially 
liable  to  end  in  abscess,  and  formerly  re- 
garded as  exceptionally  fatal.  An  abscess 
from  such  a  source  lifts  up  the  anterior 
common  ligament,  and  all  structures  in  front 
of  it,  such  as  vessels,  pillars  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  so  forth  ;  these  become  matted 
together  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  and  form 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abscess  cavity. 
More  connnonly  the  disease  appears  in  the 
body  of  one  or  two  vertebrsc  close  to  an  in- 
tervertebral disc,  because,  as  is  supposed,  it 
is  here,  at  the  junction  of  bone  and  cartilage, 
that  the  slight  injuries  which  so  often  pre- 
cede and  predispose  to  tubercular  disease 
take  effect.  The  result  of  .the  settlement  of 
bacilli    is  the  formation  round   about  them 
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of  an  inflammatory  infiltration,  which  may 
be  small  and  circumscribed  or,  more  rarely, 
diHused  throughout  tiio  body  of  the  vertebra 
as  a  general  osteitis.  In  either  case,  as  a 
rule,  it  tends  to  si)read,  making  its  way 
towards  the  surface,  usually  the  antero- 
lateral :  a  periostitis  is  now  excited.  As  the 
infiltration  spreads  itcaseates  and  dies  in  its 
older  portions.  The  infiltration  ordinarily 
eats  away  the  cancelli,  and.  under  the  in- 
fluence of  pressure,  the  part  above  the 
eroded  area  sinks  down  on  to  that  below 
it,  and  a  '  l'ott'.s  boss,'  or  projection  of  the 
spines,  is  thus  developed.  \Vith  a  less  acute 
infiltration  sclerosis  of  bone  results,  and  a 
subsequent  exacerbation  of  the  intlammation 
or  caseation  of  the  products  will  lead  to  the 
fornuition  of  considerable  sequestra  of  dense 
bone.  Smaller  sequestra  are  frequent,  and 
result  from  caseation  of  an  infiltration  which 
still  contains  particles  of  uneroded  bone 
(caries  necrotica).  Having  reached  the 
surface  and  excited  a  periostitis,  the  disease 
may  spread  to  neighbouring  vertebne,  skip- 
ping over  the  discs,  and  destroying  them  by 
eating  away  the  bone  on  each  side  of  them 
rath.er  than  by  direct  attack ;  and  as  body- 
after  body  is  eroded  the  curvature  increases. 
The  disease  may  be  arrested,  and  often  is 
so  imder  suitable  treatment.  15ut  in  many 
cases,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes, 
and  among  adults  in  all  classes,  the  caseous 
material  '  softens,'  i.e.  becomes  mixed  up 
with  a  quantity  of  fluid  in  which  the  fatty 
cells  and  their  debris  float.  This  mixture 
constitutes  the  '  pus  '  of  chronic  abscesses ; 
it  is  thin  and  watery,  quite  opaque,  pale 
yellow-white,  often  contains  visible  and 
sometimes  largo  massesoffattily  degenerated 
cells,  and  bony  and  calcareous  particles  may 
be  numerous  when  the  abscess  springs  from 
bone.  This  fluid,  as  it  increases,  presses 
onwards  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance. 
Starting  from  the  lower  dorsal  spine,  it  may 
pass  through  the  diaphragm  with  the  aorta, 
but  nmch  more  commonly  it  extends  later- 
ally beneath  the  j)leura  so  as  to  reach  the 
highest  digit ation  of  the  psoas  rising  from 
the  lowei' edge  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra. 
\Vitli  this  slip  it  passes  beneath  the  int{>rnal 
arched  ligament  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus 
enters  the  sheath  of  the  psoas.  Pus  from 
lumbar  vertebne  may  enter  the  sheath  at 
once,  if  the  disease  reaches  the  surface  at  a 
point  from  which  one  of  the  slips  of  the  psoas 
arises  ;  otherwise  the  subperiosteal  abscess 
travels  on  the  front  of  the  spine  and  extends 
laterally  until,  perhajjs,  it  raises  one  of  these 
slips  of  origin  from  tlie  bone  and  thus  enters 
the  sheath.  The  aperture  of  communication 
between  the  psoas  sheath  and  the  cavity  in 
front  of  the  diseased  bone  is  often  very  small; 
there  may  be  more  than  one.  Having  thus 
entered  the  sheath  of  the  muscle,  the  pus  by 
its  constant  pressure  and  irritation  causes 
atrophy  of  the  muscle-cells,  and  inflammation, 
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■which  leads  to  thickening  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  into  a  capsule  for  the  pus  ;  this 
capsule  is  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  very 
loosely  adherent  granulation-tissue,  which, 
no  doubt,  adds. its  quota  to  the  fluid  and  solid 
contents  of  the  cavity.  It  is  speedily  infected 
from  the  contents,  and  cheesy  points  in  it 
are  numerous.  Crossing  the  interior  of  the 
cavity  are  more  or  fewer  bands,  some  con- 
taining vessels,  others  nerves  of  the  lumbar 
plexus ;  pain  referred  to  their  distribution  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Pressing 
on,  the  pus  may  so  distend  the  psoas  that  it 
will  reach  out  to  the  anterior  iliac  spine  ;  but, 
usually,  riuid  as  far  out  as  this  lies  beneath 
the  iliac  fascia,  with  which  the  psoas  fascia 
is  continuous  on  its  outer  side.  An  abscess 
filling  the  iliac  fossa  and  not  passing  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  is  called  an  '  iliac  ab- 
scess ; '  it  is  a  stage  of  a  psoas  abscess.  But 
from  the  iliac  fossa  it  is  said  that  pus  may 
pass  out  over  the  crest  through  Petit's 
triangle,  which  involves  its  bursting  through 
the  strong  iliac  fascia.  This  certamly  takes 
place  when  the  pus  makes  a  way  to  the  sur- 
face through  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal 
waU  just  internal  to  the  anterior  iliac  spine. 
With  or  without  filling  the  iliac  fossa,  the 
pus  usually  passes  down  behind  Poupart's 
ligament,  lying  external  to  the  femoral 
artery ;  then,  taking  the  profimda  for  its 
guide,  it  riins  inwards  beneath  the  main  ves- 
sels, over  the  pectineus  and  adductor  brevis, 
between  the  adductors  longus  and  magnus, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  Barely  do 
we  see  an  abscess  of  such  extent  nowa- 
days ;  but  formerly  they  occasionally  ran 
even  down  to  the  internal  malleolus.  It  is 
common  for  diverticula  to  pass  from  the 
cavity  along  branches  of  the  profunda, 
especially  along  the  internal  circumflex, 
which  conducts  the  pus  to  the  face  of  the 
quadratus,  and  the  swelhng  indicating  it 
presents  on  the  buttock  beneath  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  Besides  this, 
there  may  be  no  other  percejjtible  swelling 
in  the  thigh ;  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
an  abscess  pointing  through  the  great  sacro- 
sciatic  notch. 

Pus  from  lumbar  vertebrae  may  pass  be- 
neath an  arch  of  origin  of  the  psoas  over 
the  side  of  a  vertebra ;  then,  taking  the 
lumbar  artery  and  its  posterior  division  as 
its  guide,  the  pus  runs  back  internal  to  the 
inter-transverse  ligament,  and  issues  beneath 
the  latissimus,  having  escaped  from  between 
the  erector  and  quadratus.  Tliis  is  the  '  lum- 
bar abscess  '  of  spinal  disease.  Rarely  pus 
from  lumbar  caries  may  run  down  along  the 
great  vessels  into  the  pelvis. 

Symptoms.  —  At  first  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  sjjinal  disease.  If  an  abscess  is 
forming  quickly,  and  much  tension  within 
the  muscle-sheath  is  developed,  full  extension 
of  the  hip  causes  pain,  and  persistent  flexion 
is  consequently  maintained  ;  but  in  less  acute 


cases  there  is  often  no  history  of  pain,  lame- 
ness, or  flexion.  There  may  be  pain  along 
the  line  of  one  or  more  branches  of  the 
lumbar  plexus.  Even  the  ordinary  symp. 
toms  of  spinal  disease  are  not  very  rarely 
absent,  and  a  swelhng  in  the  groin  is  the 
first  thing  noticed.  It  often  seems  to  have 
appeared  suddenly ;  lies  external,  and  per- 
haps also  beneath  and  internal  to  the  ves- 
sels ;  is  smooth,  rounded,  more  or  less  tense, 
and  more  or  less  fluctuant ;  is  covered  by 
normal  skin  ;  is  not  tender ;  has  a  distinct 
impulse  on  coughing ;  and  disappears  more 
or  less  completely  in  the  recumbent  position 
or  on  pressure.  Fluctuation  is  obtainable 
between  a  fulness  above  Poupart's  ligament 
and  the  swelling  below  it.  Though  the 
former  may  be  slight,  it  is  generally  con- 
siderable, and  may  actually  distend  the 
abdomen  up  to  the  ribs.  Sooner  or  later, 
either  above  or  below  Poupart's  lij,'ament,  the 
abscess  points ;  the  skin  then  reddens,  thins, 
and  finally  gives  way.  This  may  take  place 
with  some  acuteness. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  no  difficulty  when 
the  abscess  is  typical,  and  spinal  disease 
marked.  But  a  swelling  like  an  iliac  or 
psoas  abscess  may  be  present  without  ob- 
vious spinal  disease.  The  probability  is 
that  it  is  of  spinal  origin,  and  searching 
inquiry  must  be  made  for  occasional  pain  in 
the  back  or  in  the  stomach  ;  for  disinclination 
for  active  exercise  (especially  jumping),  and 
early  fatigue  ;  for  any  tendency  to  use  the 
arms  to  take  off  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  from  the  legs ;  and  for  slowness  or 
diflieulty  in  performing  such  movements  as 
rising  from  the  stooping  or  sitting  posture 
being  noted.  The  spine  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  any  slight  prominence ;  and,  if 
any  is  found,  percussion  and  heat  must  be 
employed  here  to  strengthen  the  suspicion 
excited. 

The  surgeon  should  cause  the  patient — 
stripped  to  the  hips — to  execute  before  him 
all  the  movements  of  the  spine  (bending 
forwards,  backvifards,  and  to  each  side,  and 
rotation  towards  each  side),  and  should  note 
whether  they  are  comjdctchj,  sharply,  and 
painlessly  performed,  and  if  all  the  spines 
seem  to  separate,  or  whether  certain  ones 
retain  their  distances,  indicating  that  a  length 
of  spine  is  held  fixed.  But  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  establish  a  certain  diagnosis,  as 
eases  in  the  writer's  experience  show. 

Failing  to  find  evidence  of  spinal  disease, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  other  pos- 
sible causes  of  psoas  abscess :  the  hip-joint 
must  be  proved  health^',  the  renal  region 
must  be  explored,  the  urinary  history  gone 
into,  and  the  urine  examined ;  the  possibility 
of  empyema  pointing  in  the  groin  must  be 
excluded  ;  in  case  of  iliac  abscess,  abscess 
from  disease  of  the  ilium,  peritypMitic 
abscess,  abscesses  following  on  pelvic  peri- 
tonitis and  parametritis,  soft  rapidly  growing 
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tumours,  and  serous  and  hydatid  cysts  of  the 
iliac  fossa,  must  be  th(uij,'lit  of. 

PuodNosis. — In  pre-antiseptic  days  this 
was  fjrave,  and  surtjeons  advised  their 
patients  to  '  thank  God  for  every  day  tliat 
such  an  abscess  remained  closed.'  Under 
present  treatment  tlie  prognosis  is  jjood.  Its 
;»ravity  increases,  so  far  as  the  abscess  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  size  and  number  of 
branches  of  the  abscess,  and  witli  the  iv^e  of 
the  patient.  Tlie  fjravity  of  the  case  is 
greatly  increased  if  the  abscess  cavity  be- 
comes septic ;  cliildren  are  much  more 
likely  than  adults  to  survive  this  complica- 
tion. 

Trkatment. — Siinph-  rest  has  its  advo- 
cates, who  maintain  tliat  under  sucli  circum- 
stances these  abscesses  often  dry  up.  How 
often  this  occurs  is  questionable  ;  when  it 
does,  an  infective  caseous  mass  is  left— a 
constant  source  of  dan<,'er.  Bepeated  aspira- 
tion may  lead  to  a  similar  result.  In  spite 
of  antiseptic  precautions  (which  are  most 
necessary),  sooner  or  later  a  puncture  gener- 
ally fails  to  heal,  inflames,  and  a  permanent 
aperture  is  established— probably  owing  to 
infection  of  the  skin  as  the  needle  is  with- 
drawn. Free  antiseptic  drainarje  has  yielded 
good  results ;  but  for  weeks  and  months  a 
sinus  was  kept  open,  and  septic  infection 
was  more  or  less  frecjuent  according  to  the 
skill  and  care  of  those  in  charge.  Further, 
a  (juantity  of  infective  material  is  left  when 
healing  results  from  this  treatment.  To 
destroy  tlie  infective  lining  of  the  cavity, 
Billroth  aspirated  or  tapped  the  cavity, 
washed  it  out  with  an  antiseptic  solution, 
and  finally  injected  a  mixture  of  glycerine 
and  iodoform,  which  was  left  in.  In  France, 
after  aspiration  a  solution  of  iodoform  in 
ether  was  injected  -a  method  which  is  both 
difticult  to  carry  out  and  painful.  By  him- 
self and  others  Billroth's  original  metliod 
has  been  fully  developed  ;  and  the  writer 
believes  it  to  be  the  best  at  present  known. 
The  object  in  view  is  to  remove  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  the  contents  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  cavity. 

Tlie  danger  of  this  treatment,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  treatises  on  surgery, 
is  very  slight ;  but  at  least  one  case  has 
died  (in  an  unaccountable  way)  very  shortly 
after  operation.  The  writer  thinks  that  a 
psoas  or  iliac  abscess  should  be  thus  treated 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  If  it  is  not  yet 
presenting  in  the  groin,  it  should  be  opened 
in  the  loin  tlirough  an  incision  passing  out- 
side the  erector  and  through  the  quadratus 
on  to  the  psoas,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Treves. 
Stanley  Boyd. 

PSORIASIS  (y\ti>tw,  scurf).— Synon.  : 
Lepra;  .Vlplios;  Vr.  Psoriasis ;  Ger.  Schu]]- 
pctitlcclitr. 

Dkfixition. — A  chronic  inflammatory  dis- 
ease, occurring  chiefly  on  the  extensor  aspect 
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;  of  the  limbs,  and  consisting  of  discoid  patches 

with  scaly  crusts  on  a  red  base. 
I  Vakietiks. — There  is  really  only  one  kind 
of  ])soriasis,  but  the  older  writers  gave  names 
to  the  different  phases  of  the  disease  founded 
upon  (1)  the  size  of  the  patches,  using  such 
qualifying  terms  as  punctata,  guttata,  num- 
mulata ;  el)  the  extent  of  the  disease — diffusa, 
universalis;  (3)  the  covering  of  the  patches — 
rupioides,  empyodes ;  (,4)  their  shape — circi- 
nata,  gyrata;  (51  their  duration — iiiveterata, 
&c.  Scaly  syphilides  also  are  often  spoken 
of  as  .sypiiilitic  psoriasis,  but  modern  derma- 
tologists avoid  all  these  artificial  and  am- 
biguous varieties,  which  are  of  no  practical 
importance  and  in  the  syphilides  are  mis- 
nomers. 

/Ktiology. — Psoriasis  attacks  equally  both 
sexes  and  all  classes.  It  is  rare  before  three 
years  of  age ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seldom 
begins  after  fifty  years,  but  those  previously 
subject  to  it  may  go  on  having  it  up  to  any 
age.  It  is  hereditary  in  a  large  number  of 
cases,  but  not  very  strongly,  as  it  is  not  often 
that  more  tliau  one  or  two  in  a  large  family 
are  affected.  The  general  health  is  often 
quite  good,  but  depressing  influences,  whether 
of  mind  or  body,  will  often  determine  an 
attack  in  those  predisposed  to  the  disease. 
Gout  is  a  predisposing  factor  in  adult  life, 
but  only  in  a  small  proportion  of  cases. 
Spring  and  winter  aro  the  most  common 
seasons  for  a  new  outbi-eak. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  true  patho- 
logy of  psoriasis  is  still  unknown,  but  few 
dispute  that  the  process  itself  is  one  of 
moderate  inflammation  in  the  papillary  layer 
of  the  corium,  producing  cell-infiltration  and 
vascular  dilatation,  chiefly  round  the  hair- 
follicles  and  sweat-ducts.  The  layers  of  the 
rete  are  enormously  and  rapidly  increased, 
especiallj'  over  the  paj)illie,  hut  with  a  great 
tendency  to  premature  hornification  and  ex- 
foliation. The  papilliu  are  much  enlarged 
by  the  down-growth  of  the  interpapiilary 
processes.  A  few  pathologists  hold  that  the 
change  in  the  rete,  which  they  call  •  kerato- 
lysis,' is  the  primary  condition,  to  which  the 
inHainmatory  phenomena  are  secondary. 

Description. — No  part  is  absolutely  exempt 
from  a' tack,  but  the  disease  generally  appears 
first  and  in  its  most  typical  aspect  on  the 
extensor  surface  of  the  limbs,  especiallj'  the 
elbows  and  knees,  and  the  jiarts  below  ;  and 
it  is  often  confined  to  these  regions,  the 
flexor  aspect  being  actually  free  or  only  af- 
fected in  a  minor  degree.  Next  in  order  of 
frequency  are  the  scalp,  trunk,  the  back 
more  than  the  front,  the  face  comparatively 
seldom,  but  more  frequently  in  women  and 
children  than  in  men,  while  the  palms  and 
soles  are  rarely  attacked.  The  disease  is  in 
the  main  symmetrical  in  its  distribution. 

A  well-developed  patch,  which  may  be  from 
a  half  to  two  or  tliree  inches  in  diameter, 
is   well   defined    at   the   border,    contrasting 
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sliarply  with  the  healthy  skin,  and  consists 
of  a  brightly  reddened  disc  more  or  less 
concealed  by  silvery  scales  adhering  into  a 
spongy  crust.  When  this  is  removed,  the 
under-layer  being  generally  firmly  attached, 
bright  red,  easily  bleeding  points  are  brought 
into  view,  which  are  the  tops  of  the  enlarged 
papillae.  The  amount  of  scaliness  varies' 
with  the  acnteness  of  the  process.  When 
slowly  formed,  the  scales  are  closely  adherent 
to  each  other  and  to  the  plaque,  while  in 
acute  cases  they  Hake  off  too  quickly  to  form 
crusts,  and  the  intensely  hyper*mie  base  is 
freely  exposed.  On  the  back  of  the  hands 
and  the  face  the  scales  get  washed  off.  On 
the  scrotum  the  natural  moisture  has  the 
same  effect,  and  there  is  often  fissuring  and 
great  irritation.  On  the  palms  and  soles 
patches  are  seldom  seen,  but  the  epidermis 
is  dry,  thickened,  and  cracked,  imparting  a 
worm-eaten  aj)pearance  to  the  part.  In  the 
scalp  the  hair  is  dry,  but  seldom  comes  out 
much,  except  in  acute  cases.  Tiie  nails  are, 
however,  often  discoloured,  pitted,  furrowed, 
and  brittle. 

Development  and  Course. — Each  lesion 
begins  as  a  pin's  head  sized  papule,  sur- 
mounted almost  from  the  first  by  a  scaly 
cap ;  this  speedily  enlarges  to  a  small  disc, 
which  continues  to  spread  peripherally  until 
a  patch  of  two  or  three  inches  diameter  may 
be  formed.  Larger  areas  are  produced  by 
coalescence  of  adjoining  patches ;  but,  how- 
ever extensive  they  may  be,  there  are  always 
some  areas  of  healthy  skin.  Wlien  regres- 
sion takes  place  it  commences  in  the  centre, 
and  when  this  is  clear  a  circle  is  formed,  or, 
if  the  patches  have  previously  coalesced,  a 
gyrate  contour.  Occasionally,  however,  on 
the  trunk  gyrate  and  circinate  patches  are 
primarily  formed  from  the  disease  attacking 
the  hair-follicles  only,  and  following  therefore 
their  arrangement ;  this  is  the  lepra  of  Willan. 
As  further  absorption  occurs  the  circular 
border  is  broken  up,  and  ultimatelj'  the  frag- 
ments also  disappear,  leaving  a  transitory 
red  stain,  or  a  long-lasting  yellowish-brown 
one  when  the  disease  has  been  treated  for 
some  time  with  arsenic.  Itching  varies  much : 
it  may  be  absent,  or  very  slight,  but  as  a 
rule  is  present  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  is 
only  rarely  as  intense  as  in  eczema. 

DiAdNOsis. — The  characteristic  features  of 
psoriasis  are  the  position  of  the  patches 
chiefly  on  the  extensor  aspect  of  the  limbs, 
and  especially  on  the  elbows  and  knees  ;  the 
borders  of  the  patches  being  well-defined; 
the  scales  being  white  and  adherent  into 
crusts,  but  without  inflammatory  exudation. 
When  the  crusts  are  removed,  bright  red, 
easily  bleeding  points  are  visible.  The  pre- 
sence of  all  these  features  renders  the  dia- 
gnosis inevitable.  Lichen  planus,  eczema, 
pityriasis  rubra,  tinea  circinata,  and  squamous 
syphilides  in  some  phases,  are  the  diseases 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  psoriasis. 


The  patches  of  lichen  planus  are  roundish, 
well-defined,  and  scaly,  but  they  do  not 
choose  the  special  seats  of  psoriasis ;  the 
scales  are  scanty  compared  to  psoriasis ;  the 
colour  is  violet  red  instead  of  bright  red. 
They  leave  deep  pigmentation  behind  them, 
and  there  are  almost  always  some  of  the 
characteristic  flat  papules  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  patch.  Scaly  patches  of  eczema 
are  seldom  defined  at  the  borders  ;  the  scales 
are  in  a  single  layer  or  mixed  with  inflamma- 
tory exudation,  or  there  may  be  a  history  of 
discharge ;  there  are  no  bright  red  points 
when  the  scales  are  removed ;  while  eczema 
is  much  more  common  on  the  flexor  than 
the  extensor  surface  of  the  limbs,  and  ever 
on  the  extensor  aspect  does  not  specially 
choose  the  elbows  and  knees.  In  pityriasis 
rubra,  confusion  could  only  arise  before  the 
disease  became  truly  universal,  whicli  psori- 
asis never  does.  Pityriasis  rubra  is  diffuse, 
not  in  patches;  the  border  is  less  defined; 
the  colour  is  an  intense  bright  red;  the 
scales  are  large,  thin,  and  papery,  do  not 
conceal  the  ground  colour,  never  adhere  into 
crusts  nor  over  their  whole  surface,  and  are 
thrown  off  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  are 
formed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  pityri- 
asis rubra  sometimes  develops  fi'oni  a  pre- 
existing psoriasis,  but  the  change  is  usually 
acute,  and  there  will  be  a  history  of  previous 
chronic  patches. 

In  tinea  circinata,  the  small  number  of 
non-symmetrical  patches  coming  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  the  very  scanty  scales  and  the 
at  first  papular  border,  ought  to  lead  to  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  scales  for  the 
fungus,  if  a  positive  conclusion  cannot  be 
arrived  at  without  it. 

Secondary  scaly  syphilides  are  rarely 
acquired  before  adult  age,  while  psoriasis  is 
a  common  disease  of  childhood  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  psoriasis  is  rare  under  three 
years,  and  does  not  therefore  clash  with  con- 
genital syphilides.  The  scaly  syphilide  is 
in  small  patches,  with  scanty,  dirty-looking 
scales  on  a  dull  red  base  ;  does  not  specially 
afi'ect  the  extensor  aspect  of  the  limbs ;  is 
often  associated  with  other  forms  of  eruption ; 
leaves  fawn-coloured  pigmentation  behind; 
and  is  nearly  always  accompanied  by  the 
other  symptoms  of  syphilis.  In  the  circinate 
scaly  syphilide  the  same  distinctions  in 
position,  colour,  scales,  and  concomitant 
symptoms  hold  good.  In  the  tertiary  scaly 
syphilide  the  resemblance  may  be  rather 
close,  but  position  will  again  assist :  the  face 
is  often  affected ;  the  number  of  patches  is 
usually  small ;  they  are  not  symmetrically 
arranged ;  the  edge  is  more  raised,  the 
centre  more  depressed ;  ulceration  is  com- 
mon ;  and  scarring  and  pigmentation  follow 
the  disappea,rance  of  the  lesion. 

Prognosis. — It  is  always  possible,  but  often 
difficult,  to  remove  the  lesions  of  any  one 
attack,  but  recurrence  at  some  time  or  other 
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tnkes  place  in  00  per  cent,  of  cases,  tlie 
interviil  of  frcedinn  varyiiit;  from  weeks  to 
Years.  Soinetiiiies  psoriasis  disappejirs  spon- 
taneously, but  more  often  continues  for  j'ears 
with  remissions  and  exacerbations,  which 
may  at  any  time  assume  a  severe  form  with 
widespread  distribution. 

Thkatment. — Combined  external  and  in- 
ternal treatment  is  the  most  rapidly  efficacious 
nii'thod  of  removing  the  erui)ti()n  of  psoriasis, 
cases  of  moderate  extent  requiring  from 
three  weeks  to  three  months.  The  general 
health  being  in  a  majority  of  cases  undis- 
turbed, specitics  find  their  most  fitting  oppor- 
tunity, of  which  arsenic  claims  the  first  place. 
The  soundest  principle,  however,  is  to  care- 
fidly  search  for  any  departure  from  the 
highest  standard  of  health,  and  to  endeavour 
to  rectify  it,  if  found,  before  resorting  to  the 
routine  treatment  with  arsenic. 

Conditions  depressing  vitality  are  the  most 
common  :  overwork,  anxiety,  suckling,  or  any 
prolonged  drain  upon  the  system  may  be  de- 
termining factors.  Gout  and  rheumatism 
take  a  more  subordinate  place,  but  if  present 
require  appropriate  treatment ;  and  only  when 
these  ditficulties  have  been  removed  or  met 
should  arsenic  be  called  in.  This  drug  may 
be  given  in  either  a  solid  or  liipiid  form ;  and 
although  practitioners  have  their  fancies  for 
this  or  that  salt,  practically  arsenious  acid  for 
pills,  and  l''owler's  solution  for  mixtures, 
meet  all  retpiirements. 

The  solid  form  is  often  the  most  convenient, 
as  it  interferes  least  with  the  patient's  avoca- 
tions. The  following  are  useful  formulie  : 
Arsenious  acid  one  grain,  extract  of  hop  5,i- ! 
mix  thoroughly,  and  divide  into  30  i)ills. 
Take  one  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 
The  well-known  Asiatic  pills  are  stronger, 
containing  nearly  ^j  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  in 
each,  and  are  much  used  abroad :  Arsenious 
.acid  G()  grains,  powdered  black  pepper  ^ix. ; 
gum  arabic  and  water  a  sufficiency ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  80O  pills.  Take  one  three 
times  a  day  after  meals.  When  the  patient 
is  tolerant,  and  the  disease  obstinate,  the  dose 
may  be  increased  until  the  limit  of  his  en- 
durance is  reached,  griping  and  diarrhcea 
being  obviated  by  combining  opium  ;  of 
course,  the  efi'ect  on  the  [jatient  as  well  as  on 
the  disease  should  be  watched.  But  while 
the  pills  will  always  hold  a  place  on  account 
of  their  convenience,  where  practicable  Fow- 
ler's solution  is  preferable,  as  it  can  be 
freely  diluted,  and  the  irritant  effect  on  the 
stomach  more  likely  to  be  avoided.  Begin- 
ning with  3  to  5  minims,  it  may  be  jinshed 
up  to  10  or  12  minims  or  more,  three  times 
a  day,  always  after  meals. 

Improvement  is  not  manifested  at  once ; 
often  the  full  physiological  effects  of  the  drug 
must  be  reached  before  the  scales  cease  to 
form  :  then  the  older  ones  drop  off,  the  patch 
begins  to  clear,  first  m  the  centre  and  then 
gradually  over  its   whole   area.    Arsenic   is 


contra-indicated  when  the  eruption  is  very 
hypera'inic,  or  is  coming  out  acutely,  or  when 
there  is  acute  or  chronic  irritability  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  It  will  often  make  acute 
cases  sjjread  faster,  and  increase  the  itching 
very  considerably.  l-^ven  in  suitable  cases, 
however,  this  increased  itching  may  also  bo 
'excited  at  first ;  but  it  subsides  in  a  week 
or  two,  and  the  patches  begin  to  clear  up. 

j  The  local  treatment  consists  in  removing 
the  scales  by  alkaline  baths  or  soft  soap,  and 

I  then  rubbing  in  stimulating  and  antiseptic 
applications,  in  the  form  either  of  lotions, 
liniments,  or  ointments.  The  local  appUca- 
tions  may  be  placed  in  three  divisions,  in  the 
grade  of  their  stimulating  effect,  although  that 
probably  is  not  their  sole  mode  of  action,  as 
they  are  all  more  or  less  antiseptic.  In  the 
first  division  may  be  placed  the  mercurial 
preparations,  of  which  the  ammonio-chloride, 
the  nitrate,  and  the  yellow  oxide  are  chieHy 
employed  ;  either  may  be  used  as  an  ointment, 
in  the  proportion  of  ~)j.  to  the  ^j.  of  lard  or 
other  base.  They  should  not  be  used  over  a 
very  large  area,  nor  be  nibbed  in  night  and 
morning  continuously.  This  applies  to  all 
stimulating  methods  of  treatment.  In  the 
next  division  come  the  tarry  preparations, 
nai^hthol.  and  thymol.  I're])arations  of  tar 
have  long  been  the  classical  treatment  for 
psoriasis.  They  are  very  numerous,  but 
oil  of  cade  and  oleum  rusci  jiyroligneum  or 
birch-tar  oil  are  the  least  objectionable  for 
ointments  or  liniments,  and  are  used  in 
various  strengths  fi-om  ]]\\.  to  5ii-  to  the  y., 
or  even  stronger.  For  a  lotion  the  alcoholic 
solution  called  liquor  carbonis  delergens, 
from  5SS.  to  Jij.  to  .'viij.  of  water,  sponged 
freely  over  three  times  a  day,  is  often  very 
useful.  d-Naphthol  and  thymol  are  gene- 
rally used  as  ointments :  5j-  to  the  5J.  is  an 
average  strength,  the  addition  of  5j-  of 
prepared  chalk  facilitating  the  preparation  of 
the  ointment.  They  have  the  advantage  of 
being  cleanly  and  free  from  disagreeable 
odour.  In  the  third  division  are  the  strongest 
stimulants,  such  as  turpentine,  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  chrvsarobin.  Turpentine  is  used  as 
a  liniment  from  1  to  4  up  to  e(iual  parts  of  it 
and  olive  oil.  Pyrogallic  acid  and  chrvsarobin 
may  be  used  as  ointments,  gr.  xx.  to  ,~)j-  <■<> 
the  5j-  Pyrogallic  acid  stains  linen,  and  (lan- 
gerous  absorption  may  ensue  if  used  over  a 
large  surface.  Chrysarobin  also  stains  both 
skin,  hair,  and  linen,  and  may  excite  an  ery- 
thema with  (pdema  resembling  erysipelas;  it 
soon  passes  ofi'  when  the  drug  is  stopped.  In 
suitable  cases  it  is  the  most  rapiiUy  efficacious 
of  all  local  remedies.  These  are  only  a  tithe 
of  the  remedies  suggested  for  this  obstinate 
disease,  and  they  may  be  combined  in  end- 
less variety  and  strength.  The  guide  in  the 
selection  of  a  remedy  is  the  amount  of 
hypenemia  present  in  the  patches.  The 
more  acute  the  process,  the  less  stimulation 
is  required  ;  and  if  very  acute,  soothmg  appli- 
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cations,  such  as  olive  oil,  simple  or  combined 
with  calamine  and  oxide  of  zinc  and  lime 
water,  may  be  bandaged  on  continuously. 
The  patient's  circumstances  and  occiipation, 
as  well  as  the  position  of  the  eruption,  are 
also  to  be  taken  into  account  m  choosing 
the  remedy  and  mode  of  applying  it,  and 
considerable  experience  is  requisite  to  form  a 
correct  judtirment  on  all  these  points. 

H.  Radcliffe  Crocker. 

PSOROSPERMIA.— This  term  was  ap- 
plied by  J.  Miiller  in  1841  to  a  parasitic 
affection  of  the  skin,  mxiscles,  kidneys,  and 
bladders  of  fish  and  frogs.  It  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  y^wpa  or  ^wprj,  signifying  a 
cutaneous  disease,  itch,  scab,  or  mange.  The 
French  use  the  word  psore  as  a  generic  title 
for  vesicular  and  pustular  maladies  of  the  skin. 

The  term  '  psorospermosis '  is  applied  to 
lesions  in  the  human  subject  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  minute  cysts  or  saccules 
containing  bodies,  in  shape  and  structure 
similar  to  the  coccidium  oviforme,  which 
frequents  the  bile-ducts  of  rabbits. 

In  1858,  Gubler  {Mem.  Soc.  Bio.  1858) 
recorded  the  case  of  a  man  forty-five  years 
old  who  suffered  from  disordered  digestion 
and  anaemia ;  tlie  liver  was  enlarged,  and  a 
spherical  tumour  could  be  made  out  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  the  gall-bladder.  The 
anaemia  increased ;  violent  pains  occurred 
in  the  body,  accompanied  by  fever,  vomit- 
ing, collapse,  and  delirium ;  and  the  case 
terminated  in  death.  The  liver  contained 
twenty  tumours,  some  of  the  size  of  chest- 
nuts, others  as  big  as  eggs,  in  addition  to 
the  large  tumour  felt  during  life.  These 
encapsuled  tumours  contained  thick  fluid 
and  countless  egg-like  bodies,  which  were 
regarded  as  the  ova  of  distoma  lanceolatum. 
Leuckart  has  since  pointed  out  that  these 
bodies  were  coccidia. 

Similar  cases  have  been  reported  in  Ger- 
many. In  1883,  Dr.  Hadden  exhibited  before 
the  Pathological  Society  of  London  some  of 
the  viscera  of  a  gentleman,  thirty-eight  years 
of  age,  who  died  after  fourteen  days'  illness. 
Tlie  chief  symptoms  were  drowsiness  and 
fever,  followed  by  low  muttering  delirium 
and  partial  unconsciousness,  and  ending  in 
death.  The  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium, 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  parietal  layers 
of  the  pleurae,  omentum,  cajjsule  of  liver  and 
spleen,  kidneys  and  convex  surface  of  the 
brain,  were  dotted  with  minute  nodules. 
Some  of  the  nodules  were  submitted  to 
Cobbold,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  psoro- 
spermial  sacs. 

Subsequently,  several  examples  of  this 
disease  have  been  brought  before  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  psorospermosis  in  man  has 
a  great  tendency  to  attack  the  kidneys  and 
ureters.  Psorosperm  saccules  occur  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ureter  as  nodules 
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of  the  size  of  hemp-seed  ;  these  sometimes 
aggregate  in  clusters  near  the  vesical  orifice 
ot  the  ureter,  and  give  rise  to  hydronephrosis. 
When  a  saccule  is  suitably  prepared  and 
cut  for  the  microscope,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  oval  bodies  as  in  fig.  122. 


Fig.  122. — Three  Psorospei-ms  (two  shown  in  section) 
from  a  Ureter.  (Leitz,  obj.  s^  in.,  Zeiss,  oc.  2.) 
(After  J.  J.  Clarke.) 

In  the  few  cases  of  psorospermosis  of  the 
urinary  organs  of  which  the  clinical  histories 
are  forthcoming,  it  would  appear  that  the 
disease  runs  a  rapid  course  (two  to  three 
weeks),  and  gives  rise  to  hfematuria,  anaemia, 
frequent  micturition,  and  death.  So  far  all 
the  cases  have  occurred  in  adults,  and  the 
disease  attacks  women  and  men  equally. 

In  addition  to  the  viscera,  psorosjiermial 
bodies  occur  in  the  skin.  In  188'J,  Darier 
made  a  communication  to  the  Societe  de 
Biologic  to  the  effect  that  these  bodies  are 
present  in  the  disease  known  as  chrome 
eczema  of  the  nipple.  This  observation  was 
fully  confirmed  by  Wickham  (Arch,  de 
Med.  Ex2')erimentale,  January  1890),  and  in 
this  country  by  J.  Hutchinson,  jun.  [Trans. 
Path.  Soc,  vol.  xh.  p.  214).  These  re- 
searches would  appear  to  decide  the  much 
debated  question  of  the  cause  of  chronic 
eczema  of  the  nipple.  As  this  disease  is 
known  to  be  followed  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  by  mammary  cancer,  it  naturally 
followed  that  the  presence  of  these  bodies  in 
cancerous  lesions  would  be  suspected,  and 
attempts  have  already  been  made  to  connect 
psorosperras  with  mammary  cancer;  as  yet 
the  evidence  is  far  from  con\incing. 

Although  most  of  the  observers  who  have 
devoted  attention  to  psorospermosis  hold 
the  opinion  that  the  gregarine-like  bodies 
found  in  the  saccules  met  with  in  man  are 
similar  to  the  coccidia  of  rabbits,  yet  there 
are  differences  in  size  and  other  features, 
indicating  at  least  specific  distinction ;  there 
are  also  slight  differences  in  psorosperm 
bodies  associated  with  chronic  eczema  of 
the  nipple  and  those  which  are  found  in  the 
viscera. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  ignorant 
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of  the  origin  iviul  dovelopinent  of  coccidia 
and  jiHorosporm  bodies  in  general,  nor  have 
we  any  knowledge  of  the  mode  by  which 
they  gain  entrance  into  the  body.  So  far 
all   attempts   to   cultivate    them    artificially 
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have  failed. 


PSYCHOSIS.- 


J.  Bland  Sutton. 
-See  Sycosis. 


PSYDRACIUM  (dim.  of  ^vSpaKts, 
blisters). — A  small  blister,  or  pustule,  with- 
out inflammatory  base ;  a  cold  pustule,  in 
contradistinction  to  pJdyzcucium  or  hot  pus- 
tule. 

PTOMAINES  (Trrwiio,  a  dead  body).— 
Synon.  :  ("adaveric  Alkaloids  ;  Fr.  Ptomaines. 
Ptoinai^nes  are  alkaloids  jjroduced  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  substances.  The  word 
■ptotndine  was  at  first  restricted  to  alkaloids 
produced  by  cadaveric  decomposition,  but  it 
is  now  also  employed  to  designate  alkaloids 
of  annual  origin  fonned  during  life,  as  a  result 
of  chemical  cliantros  induced  by  some  agency 
or  other  acting  within  the  organism.  The 
term  Icucomdine  has  been  introduced  to 
particularise  the  aninuil  alkaloids  formed 
during  life  from  those  i)roduced  by  decom- 
position of  dead  animal  matter;  but  it  would 
be  preferable  lor  the  terms  ptomaines  and 
leucotnaincs  to  be  abandoned,  and  to  class 
these  bases  of  animal  origin  in  one  category 
as  anini.al  alkaloids. 

IIisTOKY. — It  is  now  known  that  the  power 
of  manufacturing  alkaloids  is  not  restricted 
to  plants,  but  is  shared  by  animal  organisms. 
In  1S22  Gaspard  and  Stick  extracted  a 
venomous  principle  from  corpses.  In  1856 
Panum  detected  a  very  active  poison  in 
putrid  matter.  In  186tj  Dupre  and  Bence- 
Jones  found  an  alkaloidal  substance,  resem- 
bling quinine  in  some  of  its  properties,  in  the 
liver.  In  18G8  Bergmann  and  Schmiedeberg 
obtained  from  putrid  beer  a  nitrogenous 
crystalline  substance,  which  they  called 
scpsine,  and  which  was  subsequently  thought 
to  be  discovered  in  septicemic  blood.  In 
1871  Selnii,  examining  the  dead  body  of  a 
person  suppo.std  to  have  been  poisoned,  ex- 
tracted an  alkaloid  which  he  was  unable  to 
identify  with  any  known  body,  and  was  led 
to  suspect  that  it  had  been  produced  after 
death ;  and  in  1877  the  same  observer,  by 
subjecting  pure  albumen  to  putrefaction, 
produced  and  separated  two  new  alkaloids. 
Since  then  Gautier  and  Brieger  have  made 
extensive  researches,  resulting  in  the  dis- 
covery of  several  animal  alkaloids. 

Creatinine,  discovered  in  urine  by  Liebig 
and  Pettenkofer,  was  the  first  body  of  animal 
origin  acknowledged  to  be  an  alkaloid.  Later 
on,  Liebrich  detected  the  already  known 
vegetable  alkaloid  betaine  in  normal  urine. 
In  1880  Pouchet  detected  carnine  in  the 
urine  of  man ;  and  this  was  confirmed  in 
1881  by  Gautier,  who  showed   that   it  pos- 


sessed the  general  properties  of  a  ptomaine. 
In  1882  Bouchard  demonstrated  that  not 
only  were  alkaloids  present  in  appreciable 
quantities  in  normal  urines,  but  that  they 
augmented  notably  in  the  course  of  certain 
maladies  —typhoid  fever,  for  instance ;  an<l, 
later,  Lepine  and  jVubert  concluded  that 
these  alkaloids  in  the  urine  increase  in  quan- 
tity until  the  crisis  of  the  disease  is  reached, 
after  wliicli  they  diminish. 

Ptomaines  of  known  composition. — The 
common  ancestor  of  alkaloids,  whether  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  is  albumin,  the  complex 
albumin  molecule  being  split  up,  either  by 
bacterial  agency  or  otherwise,  into  several 
less  complex  molecules,  among  which  are 
the  animal  alkaloids.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  ptomaines  that  have  been 
extracted  from  putrefying  animal  matters, 
and  submitted  to  ultimate  analysis : — 

Collodinc,  C^H,,N,  from  putrefying  horse- 
flesh and  mackerel. 

Parvolive,  C,,H,3N,  from  putrefying  horse- 
flesh and  mackerel. 

Unnamed  base,  C|gH,jN,  from  putrefying 
fibrin  of  bullock's  blood. 

Hijdro-collodine.  C^HijN,  from  putref3'ing 
horseflesh  and  mackerel. 

Pufrescine,  C^Hi^N,,  from  human  corpses. 

Netiridine,  C;,H,^N.„  from  human  corpses, 
and  from  putrefying  fish  and  cheese. 

Cadaverine,  CjH,,;N,,,  from  human  corpses. 

Neurine,  C5H13NO,  from  cadaveric  putre- 
faction. 

Choline,  C.,^i^^O^,  from  cadaveric  putre- 
faction. 

Muscarine,  C.,H,3N0m,  from  putrid  fish. 

Gadinine,  C-H|gNO„  from  putrid  cod-fish. 

Tijrotoxicon  (diazobenzene  butyrate),  from 
decomposing  cheese,  milk,  and  cream. 

Animal  alkaloids  are  also  a  necessary  pro- 
duct of  vital  phj'siological  processes,  and 
have  been  extracted  from  the  secretions  of 
living  beings,  and  from  fresh  animal  tissues. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princiiml  animal 
alkaloids  so  obtained  : — 

Creatinine,  C.H-NjO,  from  urine. 

Pseudo-xanthitie,  C^HjNjO,  from  urine 
and  flesh. 

Sarkine,  CjH^N^O,  from  mine  and  flesh. 

Xanthine,  CjH^N^Oj,  from  uxine  and  flesh. 

Crusocreatinine,  GjH^N,0,  from  fresh 
meat. 

Xanthocreatinine,  CjH,oN^O,  from  fresh 
meat. 

Guanine,  CjH^NjO,  from  flesh  and  guano. 

Carnine,  C;Hj,N,03,  from  fresh  meat. 

Betaine,  C.^H.^^'SO.,,  from  urine. 

Mytilotoxine,  C^H,jNOo,  from  poisonous 
mussels. 

Ptomaines  and  Disease. — .Ajiimal  alkaloids 
are  being  incessantly  produced  within  our 
bodies  as  a  result  of  the  normal  i)hysiological 
processes,  and  they  are  eliminated  by  the 
bowels,  kidneys,  liver,  skin,  and  lungs ;  but 
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if  from  any  cause  these  eliminating  organs 
fail  to  perfectly  fulfil  their  excretory  fiinc- 
tious,  then  an  accumulation  of  these  alkaloids 
in  the  syt^tem  occurs,  and  a  toxic  action  is 
exerted  by  them  on  the  nervous  centres.  In 
this  way  can  be  explained  the  headache 
resulting  from  constipation,  and  the  more 
serious  nervous  symptoms  resulting  from 
deficient  excretory  action  of  the  kidneys  in 
certain  diseases  of  those  organs.  The  re- 
moval of  these  animal  alkaloids  is,  however, 
not  only  effected  by  the  excretory  organs, 
but,  in  addition,  a  powerful  agent  for  their 
destruction  is  at  work  in  the  oxygen  of  the 
blood,  which  is  continuallj'  oxidising  and 
burning  them  up ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  combustion  to  a  large  extent  occurs  in 
the  liver.  If,  the  excretory  organs  remain- 
ing sound,  there  is  excessive  production  of 
animal  alkaloids,  but  inadequate  elimination 
and  destruction — a  condition  which  is  ob- 
tained in  all  forms  of  over-exertion,  as  in  a 
prolonged  march — then  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial elaborated  in  excess  and  imperfectly 
eliminated  or  destroyed  occui's,  and  an  auto- 
infection,  a  temporary  poisoning  of  the  sys- 
tem, results,  the  poison  affecting  the  nervous 
centres,  and  producing  the  fever  of  over- 
exertion, the  fever  of  prostration. 

As  regards  the  infectious  fevers,  it  is  prob- 
able tliat  after  the  admission  of  the  specific 
micro-oi'ganisms  into  the  body,  and  provided 
they  find  the  conditions  suitable,  they  live 
and  multiply,  and  that,  as  a  result  or  a 
residuum  of  their  vital  activity,  a  powerful 
alkaloidal  or  other  poison  is  produced,  the 
toxicity  of  which  is  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  If  so,  each  infectious 
fever  is  the  result  of  a  fermentative  decora- 
position  of  albimiinous  matter  within  the 
body,  induced  by  a  special  micro-organism, 
manufacturing  its  own  peculiar  poison  for 
each  disease.  The  following  is  a  hriei  resume 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  support  of 
this  view : — 

Pouchet  has  extracted  from  the  faeces  of  a 
cholera  patient  an  alkaloidal  body,  which, 
injected  into  animals,  produces  slowing  of 
the  heart  and,  later,  death,  followed  quickly 
by  i-icfor  mortis.  Pouchet,  Nicati,  and  Rietsch 
have  obtained  from  cultivations  of  Koch's 
cholera  bacillus  traces  of  an  alkaloid  which 
appeared  to  be  identical  with  the  preceding 
one.  From  cultivations  of  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus Brieger  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  a 
poisonous  alkaloid  which  he  named  typlio- 
toxine.  From  the  abdominal  and  thoracic 
organs  of  a  patient  who  died  from  typhoid 
fever,  during  the  third  week  of  the  attack, 
Dr.  Dixon  Mann  extracted  a  small  quantity  of 
an  alkaloid,  which  gave  all  the  reactions  of  a 
ptomaine ;  and  from  the  organs  of  a  patient 
dying  of  septicaemia,  of  unknown  origin.  Dr. 
liixon  Mann  also  extracted  a  small  quantity 
of  a  ptomaine.  The  writer  has  extracted 
small   quantities   of   a   ptomaine    from   the 
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urine  of  typhoid-fever  patients ;  and  also 
another  ptomaine  from  the  urine  of  scarlet- 
fever  patients.  These  ptomaines  are  present 
in  the  ui'ine  during  the  height  of  the  fever, 
and  disappear  as  the  fever  declines.  Griffiths 
has  found  a  ptomaine  in  the  urine  of  a  case 
of  mumps.  From  the  urine  of  a  case  of  per- 
nicious anaemia  Dr.  William  Hunter  extracted 
three  ptomaines— one  identical  with  putre- 
scine,  another  identical  with  cadaverine,  and 
a  third  which  is  probably  a  new  diamine  com- 
pound. Bourget  isolated  several  ptomaines 
from  the  viscera  of  a  woman  who  died  of 
puerperal  fever ;  and  fi-om  the  urine  of 
patients  suffering  from  this  disease  he  ob- 
tained similar  bases.  Udransky  and  Bau- 
mann  detected  the  ptomaines  cacla\erine  and 
putrescine  in  a  case  of  cj'stinuria.  Brieger, 
from  cultivations  of  the  tetanus  bacillus, 
extracted  four  ptomaines,  all  of  which  when 
injected  into  mice  produced  tetanus.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  diseases  mentioned,  it  seems 
probable  that  in  many  non-contagious  dis- 
eases abnormal  chemical  changes  may  take 
place,  independent  of  bacterial  agency,  and 
may  result  in  the  formation  of  poisons  which 
exert  a  toxic  influence  on  the  organism  within 
which  they  are  produced.  The  toxic  agent 
of  expired  air  is  probably  a  volatile  ptomaine, 
or  mixture  of  ptomaines. 

The  chief  medico-legal  interest  attaching 
to  the  ptomaines  arises  from  their  liability 
to  be  confounded  with  some  of  the  vegetable 
alkaloids,  and  hence  to  the  possibiHty  of  their 
leading  to  mistakes  in  medico-legal  practice. 
There  are  no  chemical  reactions  by  which 
the  ptomaines  as  a  class  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  vegetable  alkaloids. 

For  a  description  of  ptomaines  in  con- 
nexion with  food  poisoning,  see  Poisonous 
Food. 

Arthur  P  Luff. 

PTOSIS  (nrwo-js-,  a  fall).— A  drooping  or 
falling  of  the  upper  eyelid,  with  inability 
to  •  raise  it,  due  to  paralj'sis  of  the  third 
cranial  nerve.  See  Third  Nerve,  Dis- 
eases of. 

PTYALISM  (TTTvaXoi/,  saliva).— A  sy- 
nonym for  salivation,  or  excessive  flow  of 
saliva.  See  Salivary  Secretion,  Dis- 
orders of. 

PUBERTY,    Disorders    of.— Synon.: 

Fr.  Troubles  dc  laPuberti;  Ger.  Storungen 
der  Puhertdt. 

Of  the  various  periods  into  which  existence 
is  divisible,  certainly  not  the  least  important, 
in  its  pathological  aspect,  is  that  intervening 
between  childhood  and  maturity,  when  the 
reproductive  powers  become  developed,  and 
which  is  known  &s  xivberty . 

This  epoch  occurs  earlier  in  warm  climates, 
sanguine  temperaments,  and  highly  cultivated 
and  luxurious  states  of  society  ;  it  is  retarded 
by  the  opposite  conditions.     In  these  islands 
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it  Kcn^rftlly  commences  between  the  ages  of 
tliirteen  and  fifteen  iu  females,  and  a  year 
later  in  males.  Under  the  ago  of  fourteen,  a 
male  is  lc<;ally  supposed  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a  rape  ;  and  a  female  under  sixteen 
is  held  to  be  incapable  of  consenting  to  sexual 
intercourse.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  period 
of  the  conmicncement  of  puberty  was 
identical  with  that  at  which  tlie  individual 
became  liable  to  military  duty.  Thus  Hadrian 
conunenced  his  service  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

Puberty  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by 
age  alone.  Even  in  this  climate,  the  period 
of  the  commencement  of  puberty  varies 
widely.  The  writer  has  seen  instances  of 
menstruation  in  cliildren  under  ten,  and  has 
assisted  at  the  delivery  of  a  girl  of  fourteen 
years  of  age.  More  frequently,  however, 
puberty  is  postponed  beyond  the  ordinary 
period,  which  may  be  also  modified  by 
family  or  hereditary  peculiarities,  and  the 
influence  of  various  diseases. 

In  the  first  stages  of  life,  the  functional 
differences  between  the  sexes  are  compara- 
tively slightly  marked  ;  but  on  the  approach 
of  puberty  those  suddenly  become  prominent, 
and  so  obvious  does  the  influence  of  the 
uterine  system  become,  that  propter  uterum 
est  mulier  is  then  almost  literally  the  case. 

The  accession  of  puberty  in  the  male  is 
attended  by  a  characteristic  alteration  of  the 
voice,  from  '  the  thin  childish  treble  '  to  '  the 
deep  manly  bass,'  owing  to  the  development 
oi  t\\Q  pomum  Adami,  and  the  elongation  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  and  thyro-aryta?noid 
muscles.  About  the  same  time  occurs  growth 
of  hair  on  the  face,  pubes,  and  other  parts 
of  tiie  body.  Before  this  there  are  observed 
the  development  of  the  male  genital  organs, 
the  enlargement  of  the  testes  and  other  parts 
of  the  sexual  apparatus,  the  secretion  of  the 
seminal  and  other  accessory  fluids,  and  the 
first  outburst  of  the  sexual  instincts  and  feel- 
ings. So  slowly  do  the  successive  changes 
proceed,  which  mark  the  occurrence  of 
puberty  in  the  male,  that  they  are  not  com- 
pleted until  full  age  has  been  passed. 

In   the    female,    on    the    contrary,   when 

Suberty  is  reached,  the  individual  passes  at  a 
ound,  as  it  were,  from  childhood  to  woman- 
hood, alth()ui;h  the  structural  and  functional 
changes  involved  in  the  transition  are  in- 
finitely more  complex  and  important  than  is 
the  case  in  the  other  sex.  Thus  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  external  genital  organs  is  accom- 
panied with  a  still  greater  change  of  the  inter- 
nal orf^ans  of  generation — the  development 
of  the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  mammae,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  periodic  sanguineous 
discharge  j^er  vagina  »i,  ihe  recurrence  of 
which  at  regular  monthly  intervals  marks 
the  period  within  which  woman  is  capable 
of  reproduction. 

The  writer  has  found  it  less  easy  to  dis- 
cover the  true  date  of  first  menstruation 
than  have  some  authorities  whose  tables  are 


generally  relied  upon.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  statements  of  those  questioned 
were  so  indefinite  as  to  be  practically  value- 
less, whilst  in  only  497  instances  did  he  get 
any  apjiroach  to  accurate  data  on  this  point ; 
and  in  these  the  mean  age  of  the  commence- 
ment of  that  epoch  was  the  sixteenth  year. 
Excluding  all  cases  of  so-called  infantile 
menstruation,  the  results  of  these  inquiries 
may  be  thus  summarised  : — • 

Under  12  years  of  njo       4  menstruated  for  first  time 

At     12      „  „  17  „  „      „       „ 

•>      13      „  I,  50  „  „      „       „ 

I,      If      ,.  „  iji  „  „      „       ,. 

IJ  ^^  it  i»  ^'''^  »  »»  M  II 

»  1'*'  if  H  1^^  M  II  I,  M 

11  1"  H  II  *ij  II  »  II  II 

II  -^'^  II  .       II  ^^  II  II  tl  II 

Over   18      „  ,,       14  „  

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  between  the 
ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  in  our  climate, 
the  human  female  undergoes  the  change  from 
childhood  to  puberty ;  the  essential  charac- 
teristic of  this  change  consisting  in  a  periodic 
sanguineous  discharge  per  vaginam,  result- 
ing from  ovulation.'  The  process  of  menstru- 
ation is  invariably  productive  of  more  or  less 
general  constitutional  disturbance  and  mental 
irritation  from  its  commencement  in  ovarian 
hyperoemia,  and  the  maturation  and  rupture 
of  a  Graafian  follicle  resulting  in  the  dis- 
charge of  an  ovum,  its  transmission  along 
the  Fallopian  tube,  its  transit  through  the 
congested  uterus,  its  expulsion  thence,  to- 
gether with  the  disintegrated  endo-uterine 
mucous  membrane,  or  of  its  epithelium  only, 
and  a  consequent  hasmorrhagic  exudation 
from  the  denuded  uterus,  varying  in  amount, 
under  normal  ciretunstances,  from  four  to 
eight  ounces,  and  the  discharge  of  which 
extends  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  five 
days  at  each  recurrent  monthly  epoch. 
Hence  no  woman  can  be  properly  said  to 
enjoy  perfectly  the  mens  sana  in  corpore 
sano  whilst  menstruating.  When  this  func- 
tion has  become  regularly  establisiied,  the 
accompanying  constitutional  disturbance  may 
be  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  unreco,;,'nis- 
able.   But  on  the  first  occurrence  of  ovulation, 

'  The  connexion  between  ovarian  action,  or  ovula- 
tion, and  uterine  denudation,  with  menstruation,  as 
described  in  tlie  above  paragraph,  was  up  to  a  re- 
cent period  almost  universally  admitted.  Witliiii 
the  past  few  years,  however,  some  doubt  has  been 
thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  this  doctrine  by  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  Lawson  Tail,  Drs.  Engelman  of 
St.  Louis,  A.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Bland  Sutton,  and  otfier 
authorities.  Thus,  as  the  result  of  his  larye  expe- 
rience of  the  pathology  and  surgery  of  the  uterine 
appendages,  Mr.  Tait,  speaking  of  the  causation  of 
menstruation, says  :  'In  fact,  the  ovaries liave  notliing 
to  do  witli  it  at  all;  and  the  (Fallopian)  tube  lias 
this  at  least — it  is  the  subject  in  which  the  initial 
phases  of  the  phenomena  occur.'  Nevertheless,  a;? 
this  question  is  far  too  wide  for  adequate  dis'ussiou 
in  the  present  article,  and  is  still  sub  jiuUcc,  the 
writer  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  modify  mate- 
rially his  previous  account  of  the  function  of  men- 
struation, to  which  he  still  adheres. 
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few,  if  any,  escape  some  sympathetic  con- 
stitutional derangement,  and  more  espe- 
cially one  or  other  of  the  protean  forms  of 
hysteria.  Hence,  under  the  guise  of  nearly 
every  disease  that  ma}^  affect  a  girl  at  the 
age  of  puberty,  whether  it  be  spinal,  cardiac, 
pulmonary,  or  any  other  disorder,  the  prac- 
titioner must  look  carefuUj'  that  he  has  not 
to  deal  with  some  variety  of  hysteria,  directly 
resulting  from  the  complex  process,  affecting 
the  ovaries,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  uterus,  by 
whicli  puberty  is  accompanied. 

Undue  importance  is  attached  to  the  non- 
appearance of  menstruation,  as  the  supposed 
cause  of  all  the  ills  that  female  tlesh  is  heir 
to.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  delayed 
menstruation  the  amenorrhcea  is  the  result 
of  some  constitutional  disease  or  general 
condition,  to  the  rational  treatment  of  which, 
and  not  to  any  utero-ovarian  stimulation, 
should  the  efforts  of  the  physician  be  directed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  part  played  by  the 
development  of  the  reproductive  system  in 
either  sex,  in  the  transformation  from  child- 
hood to  maturit}',  is  unquestionably  of  the 
first  importance.  The  morbid  influence  of 
the  premature  indulgence  of  the  newly 
awakened  sexual  appetites  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  and  the  many  forms  of  disease  by 
which  the  vice  of  masturbation  is  avenged  by 
outraged  nature,  are  subjects  the  medical 
importance  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  and  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss  in  this  article. 

Many  of  the  ailments  common  about  the 
period  of  puberty  are  but  accompaniments 
or  forerunners  of  the  functional  and  organic 
changes  then  commencing.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  the  female  sex.  Hence  the 
physician  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  head- 
aches, palpitations,  symptoms  of  disordered 
nervous  action,  and  many  of  the  cases  of 
haemorrhage  from  various  organs  at  that 
epoch,  which  create  so  much  alarm,  are,  as 
Sir  Henry  HoUand  long  since  observed,  but 
evidences  of  '  new  balances  struck  in  the 
allotment  of  the  blood  to  different  parts ;  and 
in  the  course  of  such  changes,  congestions 
and  discharges  are  prone  to  occur,  the  latter 
relieving  or  preventing  the  former.'  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  necessity 
for  careful  diagnosis  between  symptoms  thus 
caused,  and  the  evidences  of  actual  disease ; 
for  in  the  former,  the  active  treatment  re- 
quired by  the  latter  would  be  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  positively  injurious,  by  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  those  natural 
functional  or  organic  changes  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  these  symptoms  will 
cease.  The  circulation  is  now  vigorous  ;  not 
only  is  the  amount  of  blood  in  circulation 
greater  during  this  period,  but  also  its  relative 
proportions  of  fibrin  and  red  corpuscles  are 
larger,  and  hence  the  roseate  hues  and  plump 
outlines  of  early  youth. 

It   is   therefore   not    surprising  how   well 
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young  persons  at  this  period  bear  haemor- 
rhagic  discharges,  with  which,  when  due  to 
menstrual  causes,  the  experienced  physician 
wiU  be  slow  to  interfere,  lest  by  their  arrest 
he  may  bring  on  more  serious  consequences. 
Many  of  those  cases  of  hiemoptysis  which 
excite  so  much  alarm,  as  supposed  evidences 
of  pulmonary  disease,  and  the  subsidence  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  particular  treat- 
ment adopted,  as  well  as  not  a  few  cases 
of  hffimatemesis  occurring  in  girls  about 
this  epoch,  are  inerely  symptomatic  of  the 
changes  consequent  on  puberty,  and  re- 
quire little  in  the  way  of  repressive  treat- 
ment. 

There  are  few  practical  subjects  more 
neglected  by  physicians  than  the  moral, 
hygienic,  and  physical  management  of 
puberty.  The  effect  of  the  evolution  of 
puberty,  as  the  occasional  exciting  cause  of 
insanity,  has  been  briefly  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Maudsley  and  some  other  writers  on  mental 
disease.  The  influence  of  excessive  mental 
stimulation  during  puberty,  as  an  occasion  of 
the  increasing  proportion  of  nervous  and  cere- 
bral disorders  now  observable,  is  a  subject, 
however,  deserving  of  more  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received.  At  that  period  of  Ufe 
the  present  cramming  system  of  education 
frequently  predisposes  to  insanity,  the  organ 
of  the  mind  being  goaded  into  premature 
activity,  and  overstramed  in  the  effort  to 
pass  some  competitive  or  other  examination, 
deemed  essential  to  entrance  on  official,  com- 
mercial, or  professional  life.  Thus  the  mental 
powers  are  worn  out  and  exhausted  before 
they  have  attained  their  perfection.  In  other 
respects  also  the  prevailing  educational 
system  is  hurtful  to  the  mind  ;  for  nowadays, 
when  education  is  too  often  divested  of  that 
moral  restraint  and  control  formerly  held  to 
be  essential,  'it  proves  injurious,'  as  Dr. 
Copland  foretold  would  be  the  case,  by 
giving  rise  to  forced,  unnatural,  overreaching 
ambitions,  and  unprincipled  states  of  society ; 
and  tliese  states,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
developed,  are  the  parents  of  crime,  insanity, 
and  suicide. 

Thomas  More  Madden. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.'— Such  care  as 
communities  took  for  the  protection  of  their 
health  was  in  early  times  taken  under  the 
auspices  of  religion  or  morality ;  it  was 
hardly  until  the  present  century  that  at- 
tempts were  made,  as  matters  medical,  to 
understand  the  conditions  for  health  and 
disease  among  communities.    Although  many 

1  This  article  will  deal  with  medical  considera- 
tions respecting  health  and  disease  in  communities. 
In  its  plan  it  will  follow  Dr.  Parkes's  article  in  the 
original  issue,  but  matters  of  Sanitary  Law  and 
the  application  of  Vital  Statistics  will  be  relegated 
to  separate  articles.  Bacteriology,  and  many  other 
subjects  which  have  concern  for  individual  as  much 
as  for  public  health,  are  treated  under  their  several 
headings. — G.  B. 
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olil  etatntes  and  provisions  of  tlio  coininon 
law  may  1)0  sliowii  to  have  their  bearing 
upon  public-  hoaltli,  orfjanisod  lej^islation  in 
ICnj^laiul  I'm-  the  promotion  of  this  object 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  Public  Health 
Act.  1S4.S.  The  country  had  by  this  time, 
imiUr  the  system  of  rej,'istration  inaugurated 
in  1M;{7,  and  by  the  aid  of  Eoyal  Commis- 
sions, learned  something  about  the  causes  of 
death  in  the  population.  It  had  been  dis- 
covered that  year  after  year  far  more  lives 
were  being  forfeited  to  home-grown  epidemics 
than  had  been  lost  during  the  foreign  epi- 
demic of  18;il-32.  By  1848,  tlio  threat  of 
fresh  invasion  by  Asiatic  cholera  had  become 
near  and  loud.  The  time  for  sanitary  action 
was  auspicious.  It  had  come  to  be  seen  that 
communities,  as  such,  had  duties  towards 
their  members  and  towards  other  comnnmi- 
ties,  in  respect  of  matters  affecting  health  ; 
and  with  this  enlarged  sense  of  public  re- 
sponsibility it  was  felt  that  adequate  organi- 
sations should  be  provided,  in  order  to 
instruct,  direct,  and  even  coerce  iguorant  or 
wilful  members  of  each  community.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  function  of  legislation  speedily 
asserted  itself  more  definitely  and  in  fresh 
directions;  until  the  present  system  of  sani- 
tary observation  and  administration  has 
grown  up. 

Considering,  first,  the  area  of  a  country  in 
its  broader  aspects,  and  always  with  more 
particular  reference  to  England  and  the 
public-health  arrangements  of  England,  we 
note  the  influences  exerted  by  the  condition 
of  opni  IfDiils,  forests,  and  rivers.  The 
drainage  of  land,  so  as  to  carry  off  Avater 
readily  and  thus  to  make  both  ground  and 
air  drier,  has  a  great  effect  on  public  health. 
Ague,  so  common  formerly  in  England,  has 
greatly  lessened  ;  and  dysentery,  which  so 
often  went  with  it,  has  in  consequence  of 
drainage  almost  disapjieared. 

The  movements  of  the  ground-water  which, 
by  its  rises  and  fails,  influence  the  moisture 
and  the  amount  of  air  in  the  soil,  and,  through 
these  conditions,  alter  the  amount  and 
rapidity  of  decomposition  therein,  liave  been 
supposed  also  to  influence  health,  and  to  be 
especially  connected  with  the  development  of 
typhoid  fever  and  of  cholera.  A  moist  ground 
is  also  believed,  on  tolerably  strong  evidence, 
to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  destruc- 
tive lung-diseases  ;  and  there  is  no  doulit  that 
rheumatism  and  catarrhal  aH'ections  are  more 
common  on  damp  soils,  .\lthougli  the  in- 
riuence  of  the  ground-water  in  cholera  is 
questionable,  and  it  is  not  always  active  in 
the  i)roduction  of  typhoid  fever,  it  is  certain 
that  lowering  the  level  of  the  gi-ound-water 
when  it  is  near  the  surface  is  often  followed 
by  the  best  residts  on  the  general  health  of 
the  people,  and  in  hot  countries  malarious 
diseases  have  been  greatly  diminished,  even 
when  the  lowering  of  the  ground-water  has 
not  exceeded  a  few  inches."   liecently  a  note- 


worthy relation  has  been  observed  between 
the  autumnal  diarrluea  of  children  in  towns 
and  tlie  earth-tenqieratnro  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  ground-water. 

The  regulation  of  irrigation  operations  also 
has  become  an  important  matter  for  system- 
atic study  and,  if  sewage  irrigation  farms 
continue  to  increase  in  number,  for  regula- 
tion by  the  State.  These  farms  should  not 
be  situated  near  to  houses  (not  within  five 
hundred  yards  if  possible),  and  the  lands 
sliould  be  properly  prepared  and  drained  so 
that  tiiere  is  no  stagnancy  of  the  water.  If 
properly  arranged,  it  seems  clear  that  sewage 
irrigation  farms  are  not  hurtful  to  the  health 
of  their  neighbours  ;  but  their  proper  relation 
to  streams  that  may  have  to  supply  an  ad- 
jacent population  with  drinking-water  still 
remains  in  (piestion. 

The  regulation  of  forests  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  State  matter,  as  the  climate  of  a 
country  and,  therefore,  health  are  greatly 
influenced  by  them.  The  removal  of  forests 
produces  a  variety  of  direct  eB'ects.  Greater 
movement  of  air  over  the  earth  is  permitted; 
the  soil  is  rendered  hotter  in  all  temperate 
and  hot  countries,  colder  in  northern  lands ; 
the  air  is  drier  everywhere,  because  the  rain- 
fiill  is  lessened,  the  ground  is  drier,  and.  the 
evaporation  fi'om  leaves  is  lessened  ;  the 
ground  is  drier,  because  there  is  not  only 
less  rain  but  fi'eer  evajioration,  ar.d  the  roots 
of  the  trees  no  longer  obstruct  the  mo\oinent 
of  the  ground-water,  which  flows  off  more 
rapidly.  These  direct  effects  have  a  varying 
sanitary  significance,  according  to  circum- 
stances :  for  example,  increased  movement 
of  air  may  be  injurious,  if  malarious  air  be 
no  longer  kept  away  from  a  town,  as  is 
supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  Roman 
Campagna  ;  again,  in  hilly  countries  where 
the  trees  have  been  too  much  cleared  off, 
there  occurs  aridity  of  soil  as  a  rule,  and 
greater  rapidity  in  the  amount  of  water 
passing  into  rivers  during  rains,  and  thus 
leading  to  floods.  In  this  island  the  regu- 
lation of  forests  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
national  importance  :  it  is  otherwise  in 
Germany  and  Erance,  where  laws  exist 
which  restrain  private  action  ;  and  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  the  condition  of  the 
forests  requires  grave  consideration  as  a 
matter  of  jiublic  health,  as  well  as  of  climate 
and  rainfall.  In  India  this  is  also  the  case, 
and  there  are  several  impoi-tant  sanitary 
aspects  under  which  the  operations  of  the 
Forest  Department  need  to  be  regarded. 

The  regulation  of  rivers,  such  as  the 
embankments,  narrowings,  deepenings,  and 
removal  of  obstructions,  has  generally  been 
concerned  with  little  else  than  navigation  or 
the  prevention  of  accumulations  ;  but  rivers 
are  equally  important  as  they  may  influence 
the  outflow  of  the  land-water  from  their 
drainage  areas,  and  in  that  way  may  affect 
the  dryness  of  the  soil.     In  this  regard  the 
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condition  of  all  watercourses  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  and  seems  obviously  a  case  for 
State  control.  It  is  not,  however,  usually 
included  in  the  subjects  of  public  health  ;  and 
when  any  large  watercourse  is  out  of  order, 
and  inundations  from  the  river  or  from  the 
sea  are  dreaded,  the  Crown  usually  appoints, 
on  the  application  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
adjoining  lands,  a  Commission  of  Sewers, 
or  a  Drainage  Board,  under  the  Land  Drain- 
age Act,  to  consider  what  should  be  done. 

In  another  way  the  regulation  of  rivers  is 
of  importance.  They  supply  the  drinking- 
water  of  the  community  to  a  large  extent, 
and  freedom  from  contamination  is,  there- 
fore, necessary.  For  years  this  has  been 
seen  to  form  one  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions of  public  health,  and  for  some  yetirs  a 
Royal  Commission  was  engaged  in  inq\iiring 
into  the  causes  and  remedies  of  the  pollution 
of  rivers.  A  new  Commission  has  recently 
presented  its  Report  in  special  relation  to 
supplies  of  di-inking-water  for  London.  The 
chief  causes  of  contamination  are  the  dirty 
water  and  sewage  coming  from  towns,  and 
the  refuse  of  trade  operations.  The  former 
can  in  some  measure  be  met  by  irrigation  or 
by  filtration  through  land,  though  the  im- 
mense (juantity  of  water  to  be  purified,  and 
the  price  or  position  of  land,  may  cause 
difficulty.  The  admixture  of  trade  refuse - 
water  presents,  however,  the  greater  diffi- 
culty ;  yet  to  prohibit  the  flow  into  streams 
would  sometimes  be  to  prohibit  the  trade 
works.  At  present  there  is  no  settled  standard 
of  purity  for  either  town  or  trade  water  before 
its  discharge  into  streams.  Such  standards 
were  suggested  by  the  Rivers  Pollution 
Prevention  Commissioners,  but  they  have 
never  been  accepted  either  by  Parliament 
or  the  public,  and  it  is  probable  that  for 
actual  working  the  standard  must  vary  with 
the  place  and  trade,  and  must  depend  first 
on  the  demands  made  upon  the  river  for 
drinking  use ;  and,  for  the  rest,  on  the  purity 
of  the  river  water  into  which  the  dirty 
effluent  is  discharged,  and  the  comparative 
volumes  of  dirty  and  clean  water  thus  mixed 
together — i.e.  upon  the  extent  of  the  dilution 
of  the  impure  with  the  pure  water.  The 
number  and  kind  of  fish  living  in  the  river 
water  are  also  to  be  taken  into  account, 
effluents  of  the  highest  obtainable  purity 
only  being  admitted  into  trout  or  salmon 
rivers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  at  present, 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  pre- 
vention of  the  pollution  of  rivers  in  Eng- 
land, the  interests  involved  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  polluted  condition  of  streams 
being  exceedmgly  strong,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  being  in  the  hands  of  autho- 
rities who  are  often  the  greatest  offenders 
against  its  provisions.  The  new  County 
Councils,  however,  have  been  enrpowered  to 
enforce  its  provisions,  and  much  is  hoped  for 
from  the  action  of  these  bodies,  who  will  to 


a  great  extent  be  free  from  the  trammels  of 
petty  and  local  interests. 

Of  conditions  operative  upon  the  health  of 
the  individual  and  of  the  community,  the 
one  that  falls  most  conspicuously  within  the 
province  of  Local  Sanitary  Authorities,  as 
of  the  Legislature  which  created  them,  is  the 
condition  under  which  people  have  their 
dwelling — the  state  and  circumstances  of 
their  habitation,  both  in  the  particular  and  in 
the  aggregate.  So  ti'ue  is  this,  and  so  strongly 
is  this  consideration  felt  in  practice,  that, 
for  the  rest,  it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange 
the  subject-matters  of  the  present  article 
with  the  notion  of  condition  of  habitation  in 
the  foreground ;  and  to  regard  each  subject 
as  it  principally  concerns  communities  in- 
habiting a  larger  or  smaller  place,  or  as  it 
concerns  the  particular  habitation.  Thus, 
the  general  subject  of  public  health  wUl, 
with  little  exception,  be  laere  discussed  with 
reference,  first,  to  collections  of  houses  form- 
ing cities,  towns,  and  villages ;  ^  secondly,  to 
separate  houses. 

Cities,   Towns,   and  Villages.— The 

health  of  the  inhabitants  of  English  towns, 
as  judged  of  by  the  annual  rate  of  mortality, 
is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the  people  of  rural 
districts.  The  mean  annual  mortality  at  the 
present  time  diflei's  in  different  towns  from 
16  or  17  to  2'J  and  30  per  1,000  of  population, 
while  during  certain  periods  it  may  be  much 
more.  In  rural  districts  the  mortality  is 
from  12  to  19  or  20  per  1,000. 


Death-rate  per  1,000 

Town  Districts 

Country  Districts 

1851-60 
l8(>l-70 
1871-80 
1881-yO 

24-7 
24-8 
231 
20-3 

19-9 
19-7 
10-0 
17-6 

Referring  for  definition  of  town  and  coun- 
try districts  to  the  Registrar-General's  annual 
reports,  the  above  table  shows  the  differences 
between  urban  and  rural  death-rates  in  Eng- 
land. It  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  has 
been  less  of  recent  years  than  it  was  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ago.  The  town  death-rate 
has  decreased  more  rapidly  than  the  rural, 
giving /^Wmd/ac/e  ground  for  a  belief  that 
the  towns  have  derived  more  advantage  from 
sanitary  measures  than  have  the  country 
districts,  where  sanitation  has  been  far  less 
progressive. 

'  There  is  no  official  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  town  as  opposed  to  a  village,  but  the  reader  may 
have  in  mind  a  population  of  2,000  or  more,  not 
widely  scattered,  as  being  here  regarded  as  a  town 
rather  than  a  village.  Let  it  be  observed  that  the 
term  '  urban  sanitary  district,'  while  it  applies  to 
the  majority  of  English  towns,  can  also  apply  to 
petty  hamlets  of  two,  four,  or  six  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. Some  specialities  of  village  and  rural  sani- 
tation will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
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The  causes  of  the  difference  are  various. 
In  some  ilc-^ree,  no  doubt,  the  more  rapid 
improvement  observed  in  urban  death-rates 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  increasin;^  migra- 
tion from  country  into  town  of  adolescents 
and  younjj  adults,  whose  contribution  to  the 
death-roll  of  any  conniuuiity  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  people  at  lower  and  higher 
ages.  But,  this  consideration  ai)art,  we  nuiy 
be  confident  that  the  more  rapid  improve- 
ment in  urban  death-rates  does  in  truth  re- 
present buffer  sanitary  progress  in  town  than 
in  country.  We  have  only  to  observe  the 
larger  scope  for  such  progress  afforded  by 
urban  populations. 

In  towns  there  is  greater  crowding  of 
houses,  with  a  higher  degree  of  impurity  in 
the  air  of  the  houses,  more  of  complete  de- 
stitution, a  greater  prevalence  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  greater  exposure  in  unhealthy 
trades.  The  urban  inhabitants  are  also  on 
the  whole  more  intemperate,  feeble  at  birth, 
and  have  less  active  exercise  in  the  open  air 
than  the  rural  population.  In  towns,  com- 
pared with  the  coinitry,  it  is  especially  the 
mortality  of  children  under  five  years  old 
which  swells  the  deatli-rate,  since  it  is  the 
aiies  of  infancy  which  sufler  most  from  bad 
and  iniprojior  food  and  from  the  impure  air 
of  the  houses  of  the  poor.  In  all  cities  there 
are  districts,  inhabited  by  wealthy  people, 
where  the  mortality  will  bear  comparison 
with  healthy  country  ])bices,  even  if  age  be 
compared  with  age  in  the  population  which 
yields  the  death-rate.  It  ought  to  be  possible, 
therefore,  to  raise  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants generallj-  towards  the  standard  of  these 
favoured  parts;  and  the  object  of  the  local 
government  should  be,  by  thought  and  con- 
trivance, to  overcome,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
difficulties  that  poverty  puts  in  the  way  of 
health. 

Hygienic  Ccndit  ions  of  Cities,  Toitfis,  and 
Vill(i(fes. — These  are  conditions  referable  to  : 

1.  The  site  and  soil. 

2.  The  arrangement  and  building  of 
houfes. 

8.  The  water-supply. 

4.  The  removal  of  refuse-water  and  of 
dry  refuse. 

5.  The  removal  of  excreta. 

6.  The  conservancy  of  the  surface. 

7.  The  supplj-  of  food,  including  the  regu- 
lation of  slaughter-houses,  dairies,  and  bake- 
houses. 

8.  The  regulation  of  trades. 

9.  The  arrest  of  infectious  diseases. 

10.  The  disposal  of  the  dead. 

11.  The  supervision  of  nuisances. 

1.  The  Site  and  SoiZ.— The  sites  of  old 
cities  were  fixed  by  reason  of  war  or  com- 
merce, or  of  vicinity  to  water-sni)ply ;  when 
modern  cities  arise,  it  is  often  in  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  new  industries, 
such  as  depend  on  coal  and  iron,  or  such  as 


cotton  or  wooUen  works,  where  the  site  is 
determined  by  convenience  of  manufac- 
tures. In  England  new  towns  and  villages 
spring  up  without  regulation,  and  w'hon  they 
attain  a  certain  size,  and  some  sort  of  muni- 
ci])al  government  is  formed,  it  is  often  too 
late  to  consider  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
ground  or  to  attend  to  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  houses.  It  were  to  be  de- 
sired that  the  Legislature  should  secure  for 
towns,  during  their  period  of  growth  and  ex- 
tension, adetjuate  attention  to  such  matters. 
For  too  often  in  the  case  of  old  towns  Local 
Improvement  or  Health  Acts  are  found  to 
be  needed,  in  order  to  remedy  slowly  and 
laboriously  the  errors  of  bygone  times. 

In  respect  of  the  site  it  is  necessary  to 
dry  the  ground  if  it  is  at  all  damp,  and  to 
keep  it  from  being  contaminated  by  injurious 
or  oflensi\e  etHuvia.  It  is  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  sewering  towns  that  the  ground  is 
thereby  drained;  and  brick  sewers  were  for- 
merh'  laid  so  as  to  admit  subsoil  water  and 
drain  the  ground  as  well  as  to  serve  as 
channels  for  house-waters.  For  the  former 
object  of  drying  the  soil,  every  town  ought 
to  have  a  system  of  pervious  sewers ;  and 
for  the  second  object,  it  is  best  to  have  a 
sjstem  of  impervious  sewers  combined  with 
the  deep  drainage  of  the  soil.  There  should 
be  no  cesspits  or  middens,  or  manure  lieajis, 
in  uncemented  holes  ;  every  refuse  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  removed  and  never  allowed 
to  soak  into  the  ground.  The  ground  ought 
in  fact  to  be  secured  against  every  source  of 
contamination.  Paving  of  all  streets  and 
courts,  so  as  to  prevent  surface  impurities 
from  soaking  in,  and  gi-cat  care  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  public  sewers,  will  keep  the 
soil  of  a  citv  free  from  those  impurities  which, 
under  the  influence  of  heat,  water,  and  air, 
generate  injurious  elMuvia  tliat  may  be  sucked 
into  houses.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have 
rules  about  'made  ground.'  Inequalities  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground  are  often  levelled 
by  filling  in  with  refuse  of  all  kinds ;  house 
and  chemical  refuse,  and  dredgings  from 
rivers,  with  other  rubbish,  are  sometimes 
used.  Decomposition  goes  on  in  such  soils, 
and  eventually,  if  not  too  foul,  they  purify 
themselves,  but  for  this  time  is  required.  In 
the  '  cinder  refuse '  of  Liverpool,  which  is 
tolerablj-  free  from  impurities,  at  least  three 
j'ears  are  recpiired  for  the  disajipearance  of 
the  more  easily  decomposed  animal  and 
vegetable  matters.  In  other  made  soCs  it 
may  be  longer ;  and  when  soil  is  very  impure, 
as  in  the  case  of  old  graveyards,  it  is  un- 
certain how  long  it  is  before  it  would  be  safe 
to  build  upon  it.  I". very  made  soil  should  be 
well  drained,  so  that  air  and  water  may 
freely  pass  through  it,  and  the  best  should 
have  been  laid  down  for  three  or  four  years 
before  being  built  upon. 

The  leakage  of  coal-gas  from  pipes  is  a 
point  to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  ease  of 
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preventing  this  would  be  much  increased  by 
the  use  of  subways. 

With  resjject  to  the  means  of  covering  the 
sides  of  city  streets  for  foot  passengers,  good 
stone  paving  or  the  like  is  essential ;  for  it 
greatly  increases  the  ease  of  cleaning  the 
fcurface.  Full  powers  are  given  to  Sanitary 
Authorities  for  this  purpose. 

The  question  of  the  best  kind  of  road  for 
horse  and  carriage  traffic  is  not  quite  so  easily 
settled ;  there  are  four  principal  plans  :  mac- 
adamising, gi-anite  blocks,  wood,  and  asphalte. 
As  a  mere  matter  of  health  the  two  last  are 
preferable ;  there  is  less  debris,  greater  ease 
of  cleaning,  and  less  noise.  Both  mac- 
adamised and  granite-block  roads  soon  get 
worn  into  fine  mud,  which  is  made  up  of 
finely  coumiinuted  stone  mixed  with  drop- 
pings from  horses,  and  the  like.  In  wet 
weather  this  is  washed  into  the  sewers, 
which  it  aids  in  obstructing,  and  it  forms  a 
useless  part  of  the  sewage.  In  dry  weather 
it  becomes  pulverised,  floats  in  the  air  and 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  city  air,  from 
which  it  is  deposited  as  dust.  Wood  and 
asphalte  break  up  much  more  slowly  and  are 
more  easily  cleaned  both  by  rain  and  by 
washing. 

2.  The  Arrangement  and  Building  of 
Houses. — The  arrangement  of  houses  and 
streets  in  towns  is  influenced  by  many  cir- 
cumstances. A  good  return  for  money, 
facility  of  locomotion,  and  beauty,  are  the 
cliief  considerations  in  new  towns.  In  old 
cities  questions  of  defence  and  of  materials 
have  especially  regulated  the  size  and  direc- 
tion of  their  streets,  and  the  height  and  com- 
pression of  their  houses.  Many  considera- 
tions will  always  influence  the  formation  of 
streets,  but  a  free  passage  of  air  to  all  parts 
of  a  town  is  a  cardinal  point,  which  should 
receive  the  utmost  attention.  The  more 
numerous  and  the  wider  the  streets  are,  the 
less  impeded  will  be  the  air-flow  ;  in  no  case 
should  a  street  be  less  in  width  than  one  and 
a-half  times  the  height  of  a  house.' 

There  shoidd  be  open  spaces,  arranged  to 
allow  ready  movement  of  air  through  them 
at  the  back  of  the  houses,  and  all  '  back-to- 
back  '  building  should  be  illegal.  The  erec- 
tion of  narrow  lanes  and  alleys  should  be 
prohibited  in  aU  new  towns,  and  the  back 
courts  so  common  in  our  older  towns  ought 
to  be  gradually  removed.  Additional  open 
spaces  should  be  provided  at  intervals. 
Wide  straight  streets  are  useful  for  ventila- 
tion, and  are  best  for  the  laying  of  pipes  and 
tramways.  Straight  lines  are  by  some  not 
considered  beautiful,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  certainly  most  convenient. 

Powers  are  given  to  Urban  Authorities 
to  make  by-laws  regulating  the  width  of  new 
streets,  providing  for  sewerage,  foimdation  of 

'  In  some  local  Acts  the  width  of  a  street  is  fixed 
at  the  height  of  a  house,  but  this  is  too  small. 


houses,  spaces  for  air  about  houses,  the 
drainage  of  buildings,  and  other  points.  As 
regards  existing  towns,  these  Authorities  are 
enabled  to  purchase  dwellings  in  order  to 
improve  streets,  to  set  back  houses  when 
rebuilt,  and  in  cases  where  only  the  front 
of  a  house  in  a  street  is  taken  down  they 
may  prescribe  the  line  of  the  new  building. 
Larger  powers  of  demolition  and  reconstruc- 
tion, moreover,  are  given  bj'  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Act  and  various  local  statutes. 
It  has  been  said  that  due  provision  should 
be  made  beforehand  for  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  many  new  towns  which  must 
needs  spring  up  in  the  course  of  another 
century.  The  case  seems  clear  for  the  com- 
munity at  large  to  regtilate.  Matters  so 
important  as  these  for  the  general  health  of 
the  population  are  proper  for  Imperial  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  to  a  greater  degree  than 
has  been  yet  recognised  in  any  Act.'  In 
their  principles  at  least,  such  matters  should 
not  be  relegated  to  Local  Authorities,  for 
them  to  accept  and  to  use  according  to  the 
local  caprice  of  the  moment. 

An  important  point  to  determine  is  the 
height  of  the  houses.  In  England  a  large 
proportion  of  our  towns  consists  of  low  brick 
houses.  If  these  are  not  too  crowded  they 
give  a  good  distribution  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  oppose  little  obstacle  to  the  movement  of 
air.  When  the  houses  are  very  lofty  the  air- 
currents  must  be  much  more  impeded,  and 
therefore  the  streets  ought  to  be  much  wider, 
and  open  spaces  behind  and  about  them 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  secured.  It  is 
not  jDossible  to  state  with  any  precision  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  located  on 
an  acre  —this  will  depend  in  the  main  on 
the  construction  of  the  individual  houses; 
but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule 
that,  however  small  be  the  size  of  the  houses, 
the  amount  of  ground  not  occupied  by  them 
in  any  given  acre  shoidd  be  as  great  as 
the  amount  actually  taken  up  by  houses, 
and  such  a  rule  should  a  fortiori  be  main- 
tained in  the  case  of  more  populous  houses. 
Where  the  houses  of  a  town  are  intended, 
each  of  them,  for  the  lodgment  of  several 
families,  and  consist  (with  the  name  of 
'  flats '  or  '  mansions ')  of  a  number  of 
separate  dwellings  piled  up  on  the  top  of  each 
other,  it  is  of  even  greater  importance  that 
the  relation  between  inhabited  and  unin- 
habited area  should  be  properly  regulated. 

'  As  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  this  State  in- 
terference, the  case  of  Liverpool  may  be  cited.  More 
than  seventy  years  ago  the  Corporation  was  warned 
by  the  medical  practitioners  of  Liverpool  that  the 
houses  then  being  erected,  and  their  arrangement, 
must  prove  iinhealthy  dwellings.  No  regard  was 
paid  to  this,  and  now  Liverpool  will  have  to  undo, 
at  enormous  cost,  what  might  at  the  time  have  been 
put  a  stop  to  with  ease.  Numerous  papers  by  Dr. 
Eussell,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  of  Glasgow, 
exemplify  the  same  thing  in  a  most  striking  manner, 
by  the  case  of  Glasgow. 
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Such  flats  or  mansions  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
air  and  h-jht,  to  bo  provided  witli  exceptional 
arranjjiMiicnts  for  space  about  them,  with, 
concun-ently,  abundant  ventilation  of  streets 
and  provision  of  open  spaces.  They  may 
serve  to  ilhistrate  the  foregoinfj  contention 
as  to  the  need  for  central  control  over  the 
arrangements  of  streets  and  houses ;  for 
Local  Authorities  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
know  the  misfortimes  that  have  befallen 
Paris  and  Edinburgh  thriiuj:;h  want  of  due 
retaliation  of  houses  of  this  class.  The 
construction  of  the  separate  houses  cannot 
be  altogether  a  matter  of  control  absolute 
by  a  municipality;  and  certain  rules  as  to 
groimd-plan,  foundations,  and  arrangement 
of  closets,  and  the  thickness  of  party  walls 
are  habitually  enjoined  by  the  State  upon 
Local  Authorities  desirous  of  regulating  tlieir 
new  buildings ;  while  sutlicient  liberty  is 
afforded  to  the  requirements  and  tastes  of 
individual  owners  and  architects. 

So  in  all  houses,  whether  urban  or  rural, 
there  should  be  means  of  ventilation  for 
every  room  ;  no  inhabited  room  should  have 
a  borrowed  light,  but  should  have  a  window 
opening  directly  on  the  external  air ;  every 
window  should  open,  and  especially  at  the 
top;  every  room  should  be  of  good  height, 
not  less  than  nine  feet  in  the  smallest,  and 
ten  and  eleven  feet  in  larger  rooms ;  the 
closets  oughtto  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that,  in  addition  to  ventilation  of  the  closet 
itself,  there  should  be  thorough  cross  ventila- 
tion into  the  open  air  between  the  closet 
and  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  this  is  best 
accomplished  by  having  projecting  portions 
of  the  building  to  contain  the  closets;  every 
house  should  be  provided  with  closets  in  due 
proportion  to  its  population  ;  there  should 
be  proper  water-supply,  with  easily  inspected 
storage,  if  house-storage  is  permitted,  and 
easy  methods  of  carrying  otf  the  dirty  house- 
water  ;  there  should  be  proper  arrangements 
for  the  collection  and  temporary  storage  of 
dry  house  refuse  ;  and  house  drains  and 
pipes  should  be  constructed  and  ventilated  on 
the  principles  that  will  presently  be  set  forth. 

All  these  matters  are  easy  to  regulate 
without  interfering  too  much  with  the  plans 
of  the  architect. 

3.  The  Water-supply. — In  a  town  with 
sewers  and  water-closets  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  supply  of  water  per  head 
daily  should  not  be  less  than  25  gallons  ;  and 
if  there  are  trades  using  large  quantities  of 
water,  from  five  to  ten  gallons  additional 
(reckoned  per  head  of  population)  are  wanted 
for  the  town.  If  there  are  no  water-closets, 
from  14  to  20  gallons  per  head  daily  appears 
to  be  the  amount  usually  considered  sufiicient 
in  large  English  towns.' 

The  sources  of  supply  are  natural  lakes, 
artiticial  lakes  and  gathering  grounds,  rivers, 
springs,  and  wells.      In  towns  of  any  size 


superficial  and  shallow  wells  are  always 
suspicions  sources.  I^ocal  Authorities  have 
powers  to  undertake  the  public  supply  of 
water,  and  to  protect  water-suj)i)lies;  also 
to  close  wells,  tanks,  cisterns,  or  pumps  if 
the  water  be  polluted. 

The  following  are  the  matters  of  chief 
importance  in  towns :  (a)  The  supply  should 
be  taken  from  sources  capable  of  affording  a 
quantity  adequate  to  the  present  and  proxi- 
mate wants  of  the  town,  with  such  approach 
to  constancy  as  may  be  attainable.  In 
quality,  the  great  points  are  to  ensure  that 
the  water  is  clear  or  is  easily  or  completely 
freed  from  sediment  by  sand-filtration,  and  is 
well  aerated,  pleasant  to  taste,  and  without 
smell;  that  it  contains  no  injurious  animal 
constituents,  and  cannot  become  contami- 
nated with  excreta  of  men  or  animals,  or  with 
foul  water  from  houses  ;  that  it  contains  no 
injurious  amount  of  vegetable  matter  (not 
more  than  2  or  8  grains  per  gallon),  and  that 
its  mineral  constituents  are  of  moderate 
amount,  not  exceeding  00  grains  per  gallon 
as  a  maximum,  and  consisting  of  such 
mineral  matters  as  are  not  likeh'  to  be  in- 
jurious. With  respect  to  lime  especially, 
much  discussion  lias  taken  place  as  to 
whether  soft  or  hard  (from  calcium  carbon- 
ate) water  is  best  for  a  town;  the  soft  water 
is  preferred  for  many  trades  and  is  probably 
best  for  licalth,  though  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  prove  this  by  statistics;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  inhabitants  of  numerous  towns 
using  a  good  chalk  water  have  excellent 
health,  and  it  would  seem  in  fact  that  the 
question  between  water  hard  from  calcium 
carbonate  and  soft  w'ater  is  not  an  important 
one.  When  water  is  hard  from  calcimn 
chloride  and  sulphate  it  is  thought  to  be 
objectionable  to  health.  The  great  point  in 
choosing  water  is,  in  practice,  its  freedom 
from  any  chance  of  contamination  with  ex- 
creta, or  with  refuse  matter  from  habitations. 

The  duties  of  a  medical  officer  of  health 
should  include  the  supervision  of  the  sources 
of  supply,  so  as  to  detect  and  prevent  any 
possible  contamination. 

The  water  when  supplied,  except  in  the 
case  of  deep  well  waters,  most  commonly 
needs  to  be  stored  and  filtered.  The  reser- 
voirs of  our  towns  contain  from  one  to  three 
months'  supj)ly,  or  less  if  the  supply  is  very 
uniform  in  quantity.  The  reservoirs  require 
to  be  placed  so  as  to  be  clear  of  trees,  and 
protected  from  danger  of  anything  being 
thrown  into  them.  Filters  are  usually  made 
of  sand  about  3  feet  in  depth  resting  upon 
gravel,  and  the  water  is  passed  through  at 
the  rale  of  from  i  to  1  gallon  to  every  square 
inch  of  surface  in  24  hours.  The  upper  sand 
of  the  filters  requires  frequent  cleaning,  and 
should  be  regiilarly  inspected.  This  plan 
acts  well,  but  constant  supervision  is  neces- 
sary. 

After   filtration   the  water   is    distributed 
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by  means  of  pipes,  \isuaUy  by  iron  pipes, 
tarred  or  concreted  inside,  for  the  larger  con- 
duits, and  then  by  lead  pipes,  or,  what  is 
better,  tinned-lead  pipes,  for  the  smaller. 
Both  iron  and  lead,  and  especially  the  latter, 
are  dissolved  by  some  waters,  and  the  ques- 
tion whetlier  lead  is  so  dissolved  has  often  to 
be  answered  ;  in  examinino;  into  this  matter 
the  water  should  be  taken  after  it  has  been 
in  contact  with  the  pipes  for  some  hours. 

CaiTied  down  the  public  pipes,  the  water  is 
either  delivered  at  intervals  to  house  cistei-ns, 
or,  what  is  far  better,  is  supplied  on  the  con- 
stant plan  without  house-storage.  If  it  be 
not  possible  to  dispense  with  house-cisterns, 
they  should  be  well  made  of  slate,  stoneware, 
or  galvanised  iron,  should  be  able  to  be  easily 
inspected  and  cleaned,  and  their  overflow 
pipes  should  always  end  in  the  open  air, 
never  go  into  any  sewer.  The  gi'eatest  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  cistern  water  shall 
run  no  risk  of  contamination  by  absorption 
of  foul  air  or  by  soakage  into  the  cistern, 
which  should  be  well  covered  to  prevent  dust 
getting  in. 

If  the  '  constant  system  '  is  in  force,  it 
should  be  truly  constant,  for  if  the  water  is 
cut  off  at  intervals  and  the  house-pipes  are 
then  emptied,  or  if  leakages  take  place  in  the 
street  mains,  air  must  be  drawn  into  them, 
and  this  air  may  be  foul ;  it  has  even  happened 
that  dirty  liquids  have  been  sucked  into  water- 
pipes,  as  where  a  closet  service-pipe  direct 
from  the  house-main  has  been  connected 
with  a  choked  closet-pan,  and  in  this  way 
excreta  have  not  only  passed  into  these 
house-pi]>es,  but  have  even  got  into  the  mains. 
In  a  similar  manner,  when  sewers  are  laid  in 
the  same  trenches  as  water-mains,  li(]Uids 
escaping  from  leaky  sewers  may  find  their 
way  through  bad  joints  or  fissures  in  water- 
pipes.  This  is  most  liable  to  occur  during 
intermissions  in  the  water-service;  but  the 
same  insuction  into  water-pipes  may  occur 
while  the  pipes  are  full,  if  the  water  be 
running  through  them  with  great  velocity. 
This  fact  is  not  sufticiently  recognised,  even 
by  water-engineers ;  yet  it  has  been  con- 
cerned in  the  distribution  of  enteric  fever 
broadcast  in  a  community. 

Under  a  constant  system  and  under  an  in- 
termitting system  alike,  small  service-cisterns 
are  needed  for  water-closets  and  for  kitchen- 
boilers,  and  precautions  have  to  be  taken 
with  these  cisterns  equally  with  larger  storage- 
cisterns.  In  fact,  too  great  care  cannot  be 
taken  in  thoroughly  guarding  water-pipes 
and  cisterns  in  every  way. 

The  sources  of  contamination  of  drinking- 
water  are  very  munerous,  and  may  affect  the 
water  at  its  source,  in  its  flow,  in  the  reservoir, 
or  dujing  distribution.  If  stored  in  houses 
it  is  especially  exposed  to  risk ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  argument  for  constant  service,  that 
the  water  may  be  delivered  immediately  after 
filtration.     The  plan   of  cistern-storage,  in- 


deed, lessens  those  risks  that  are  incidental 
to  intermissions  ;  but  this  plan  demands  that 
cisterns  be  properly  made  and  placed,  and  be 
regularly  cleaned.  For  low-rented  houses 
these  conditions  are  very  difficult  of  attain- 
ment, and  therefore  the  constant  service  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  houses  of  the  poor. 

In  all  towns  the  service  should  be  at  higli 
pressure,  so  that  water  may  be  carried  to 
every  floor  and  thus  labour  be  spared,  and 
the  freshness  of  the  water  be  secured.  In 
places  where  the  water  is  not  carried  into  the 
houses,  but  is  fetched  from  pumps  or  from 
'  hydrants  '  in  the  street,  it  has  to  be  stored 
in  the  houses  in  buckets,  and  runs  many 
chances  of  impurity. 

A  town  re(iuires  water  for  public  purposes, 
such  as  for  jjublic  baths,  washhouses,  flooding 
and  washing  streets,  flushing  sewers,  and 
putting  out  fires.  Statutory  powers  are  given 
for  carrying  out  these  objects. 

4.  The  Disposal  of  Dirty  House-water  and 
Dry  Refuse. — After  being  distributed  andused 
in  houses  or  trades,  the  water  with  the  im- 
purities it  has  gathered  must  be  carried  out 
of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  should  have 
no  difliculty  in  getting  rid  of  their  dirty 
water,  or  else  dirty  water  will  come  to  be 
used  improperly  several  times  over.  Houses 
ought  to  have  convenient  sinks  discharging 
by  trapped  pipes  opening  outside  the  house, 
not  into  a  drain,  but  over  a  drain -grating. 
From  hence  it  must  go  along  pipes  or 
sewers,  and  be  disposed  of  at  the  outfall  in 
some  way.  House-water,  besides  other  im- 
purities, invariably  contains  some  portion  of 
urine.  It  is  not  fit  to  be  at  once  discharged 
into  streams,  but  as  its  fertilising  powers  are 
considerable  it  is  well  adapted  for  irrigation 
on  land.  The  plan  involving  the  least  ex- 
pense appears  to  be  to  filter  it  by  intermittent 
filtration  on  a  small  area  of  properly  prepared 
and  drained  ground,  and  then  to  carry  it 
into  the  nearest  stream. 

The  dry  refuse  of  houses  consists  of  cinders 
and  ashes,  remains  of  food,  dust  from  sweep- 
ings, and  various  other  used-up  articles  of 
house  life.  In  some  towns  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  refuse.  After 
being  carted  away  it  is  sorted,  and  every 
article  finds  a  sale.  In  other  towns,  however, 
the  disposal  of  the  house-refuse  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty  and  expense.  A  system  of  de- 
stroying the  refuse  by  fire  in  destructor 
furnaces  has  of  late  yenrs  come  largely  into 
use  in  various  towns.  The  refuse  contains  a 
sufficiency  of  combustible  material  in  the 
shape  of  cinders  to  ensure  its  complete  de- 
struction in  a  properly  designed  furnace,  and 
the  waste  heat  may  be  utilised  for  various 
municipal  purposes,  e.g.  for  converting  the 
contents  of  pail  closets  into  a  dry  manure,  or 
for  generating  steam  in  boilers  for  drivin3 
electric -lighting  machinery.  The  clinkers, 
when  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  can  be 
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ground  Jowii  in  a  mortar-mill  and  converted 
into  mortar,  bricks,  or  concrete.  Saiiitarily 
considered,  tlie  destruction  by  heat  of  dust- 
bin refuse  is  far  preferable  to  tlie  old-fashioned 
Bortin<;  metliod. — In  some  jjlaces  the  dry 
refuse  is  placed  every  day  by  the  inhabitants 
in  front  of  the  houses  and  is  removed  by 
scavenj^ers.  In  other  places  there  must  be 
Btorage  of  refuse  on  the  premises  for  a  vary- 
in<j  number  of  days  ;  if  this  is  requisite,  every 
house  should  have  a  properly  pre[)ared  dust- 
bin, well-paved  to  prevent  soakage,  well- 
covered  so  as  to  be  kept  dry,  and  so  placed 
as  to  be  away  from  tlie  house,  though  con- 
venient for  the  house  as  well  as  for  the  town- 
scavengers.  In  tlie  building  of  any  house 
the  arrangements  for  the  position  of  the  dust- 
bin are  almost  as  important  as  those  for  the 
closets.  Of  late,  galvanised  iron  pails  with 
tight-titting  lids  have  come  largely  into  use 
to  replace  brick  dust-bins  for  the  storage  of 
dry  house-refuse,  and  being  non-absorbent 
they  are  far  more  cleanly  and  suitable  re- 
ceptacles than  brick  structures  ever  could  be. 
The  removal  ought  to  be  fre(iuent  and  regular, 
but  the  frequency  has  to  be  fixed  by  special 
circumstances.  As  far  as  possible  organic 
refuse  (food  scraps,  &c.)  shoidd  be  burnt  in 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  not  stored  on  the  pre- 
mises to  await  removal  by  the  scavengers. 

5.  The  Bemnval  of  Excreta. — The  excreta 
of  the  skin  and  lungs  are  got  rid  of  by  veutila- 
tion  and  washing,  so  that  this  heading  refers 
only  to  the  solid  and  liquid  excrements. 
These  average  respectively  (for  both  sexes 
and  all  ages)  about  "ii  ounces  avoirdupois 
of  solid  excrement  and  40  fluid  ounces  of 
urine  per  diem. . 

The  excreta  ought  not  to  soak  into  the 
earth,  or  to  remain  near  dwellings.  The 
common  privy  and  the  '  midden  '  of  northern 
towns  can  only  with  ditHculty  be  brought  to 
fultil  these  conditions.  In  towns  above 
10,000  inhabitants  it  now  seems  clear  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  using  the  earth- 
closet  system,  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
preparation  and  transport  of  dry  earth. 
Therefore,  for  towns,  two  or  perhaps  three 
plans  only  remain  :  (1)  The  dry  plan  with 
frequent  removal,  with  perhaps  such  deodor- 
isation  as  the  ashes  of  the  house  may  give  ; 
the  so-called  '  pail  system '  is  one  form  of 
this  dry  plan.  (2)  Tiie  water  system,  the 
excreta  being  carried  off  from  the  house  along 
drains  and  sewers,  by  the  aid  of  water.  (3) 
The  air  or  pneumatic  systems  of  Captain 
Liernur  and  M.  Berlier,  in  which  the  excreta, 
unmixed  with  water,  are  sucked  through 
pipes  into  a  central  reservoir  by  an  air-pump, 
worked  by  a  steam-engine.  These  last  plans  of 
removal  will  not  be  further  considered  here  : 
they  are  as  yet  unfamiliar  to  us,  and  are 
perhaps  not  altogether  well  suited  to  English 
habits  ;  they  are  now  being  fully  tried  on  the 
Continent. 


It  would  not  be  possible  to  discuss  here  the 
relative  value  and  the  technical  details  of  the 
pail  and  the  water  systems.  Both  are  largely 
used  in  England.  The  pail  system,  as  the 
most  adaptable  (among  dry  .systems)  to  the 
conditions  of  a  town,  has  been  used  in  to^\^1s 
where  proper  sewers  cannot  be  made  or 
water  is  deficient,  or  where  land  cannot  be 
obtained  for  irrigation  or  filtration,  owing  to 
the  expenses  involved.  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  keeping  the  excreta  for  some  days 
near  the  house,  besides  being  sometimes 
attended  with  nuisances  in  the  working. 
But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  capable  of  keeping  a 
town  clean  when  it  is  properly  carried  out, 
and  it  is  an  immense  advance  over  the  old 
midden  and  cesspool  systems,  which  retained 
the  excreta  in  the  filthiest  receptacles  for 
long  periods  in  the  very  midst  of  the  people. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  pail  system  tiiat 
the  removal  of  the  excreta  should  be  fre- 
quent, that  is,  if  practicable,  every  day.  After 
removal,  the  excreta  are  apjjlied  at  once  to 
the  land,  or  are  made  into  poudrette.  In  some 
towns  the  house-ashes  are  thrown  on  a  wire 
screen,  so  as  to  allow  the  fine  ash  to  fall  on 
the  excreta — this  is  sometimes  called  the 
'  ash  plan ' ;  in  other  cases  deodorants  are 
used.  The  '  Goux  system  '  is  to  place  some 
absorbent  material  round  the  interior  of  the 
pail  to  absorb  the  urine. 

The  water  system  is  more  elaborate,  and 
probably  more  expensive,  but  if  properly 
carried  out  is  more  effectual.  If  a  town  can 
make  good  sewers,  and  can  find  water  for 
flushing  and  land  through  which  the  sewer- 
water  can  be  passed  (by  filtration  or  irrigation, 
or  both),  the  water  system  is  the  best  for  health. 

There  cannot  be  many  towns  deficient  in 
the  (juantity  of  water  needed  for  the  proper 
use  of  a  water  sj'stem.  By  some  simple 
contrivances  waste  water — the  water  that 
has  been  put  to  other  domestic  purposes  — 
can  be  made  use  of  for  washing  out  the 
closets.  Slop-closets  and  trough-closets,  in 
which  these  contrivances  are  used,  are  found 
to  work  efficiently,  and  to  economise  water 
in  i)laces  where  there  is  but  scant  supply. 

The  drainage  of  every  house  that  dis- 
charges its  excrements  by  the  water  system 
should  possess  the  following  arrangements 
for  disconnecting  the  drain-air  from  the  air 
of  the  common  sewer,  and  for  dispersing  the 
foul  air  of  its  own  particular  drain  :  (a)  near 
the  junction  with  the  sewer  the  house-drain 
should  be  provided  with  a  '  siphon-trap,' 
through  whidi  all  the  liquids  of  the  house 
must  pass,  and  which,  therefore,  must  always 
be  charged  with  water  while  the  house  is 
inhabited ;  {h)  an  opening  from  the  house- 
drain  to  the  outside  air,  made  on  the  house 
side  of  the  siphon-trap,  to  provide  for  the 
escape  of  any  sewer-air  that  may  force  the 
trap :  the  habitual  fimction  of  this  opening, 
however,  is  to  serve  as  an  inlet  to  the  house- 
drainage   ventilating  system ;    the  outlet  of 
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this  system  being  (c)  a  pipe  in  continuation 
of  the  farther  end  of  the  drain  carried  up 
'  full-bore  '  to  the  roof,  its  end  at  this  spot 
being  left  open. 

It  is  essential  that  sewers  should  be  well 
constructed ;  they  should  allow  no  deposit ; 
and  they  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Deposits  are  prevented  by  having  egg-shaped 
sewers  with  a  proper  fall,  easy  means  of 
access  for  inspection  and  cleaning,  and  a 
regular  flow  of  water,  with  periodical  flushing. 
The  ventilation  of  sewers,  which  is  now  en- 
forced by  law,  is  best  effected  by  having 
numerous  openings — as  many,  in  fact,  as  can 
be  made — so  as  to  allow  constant  and  free 
interchange  between  the  sewer-air  and  the 
atmosphere.  These  openings  may  be  by 
street-gratings  or  by  special  shafts,  according 
to  circumstances.  Ventilation  through  fur- 
nace chimneys  is  inadvisable,  and  is  of  no 
avail  for  distant  portions  of  the  sewers.  For 
the  dead  ends  of  sewers  and  in  narrow  streets 
and  courts,  shafts  of  not  less  than  6  inches 
diameter,  carried  up  from  the  crown  of  the 
sewer  to  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  should 
be  provided.  But  in  whatever  way  the  ven- 
tilation is  carried  out,  the  rule  must  be  to 
have  the  freest  communication  between  the 
sewer-air  and  the  general  atmosphere.  This 
free  ventilation  occasions  no  offence  if  the 
sewers  are  properly  made  and  kept ;  while,  if 
the  air  of  sewers  at  the  ventilators  is  found 
offensive,  the  ventilation  will  at  least  have 
provided  against  the  more  dangerous  dis- 
charge of  the  foul  air  into  houses. 

Sewers  have  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  the  occasional  sjiread  of  typhoid  fever  and 
diarrhceal  affections,  and  perhaps  of  cholera 
and  diphtheria,  by  their  agency  ;  but,  if 
properly  arranged,  and  with  disconnexion 
between  the  sewer  and  houses,  there  would 
be  no  danger ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
sewers  can  be  displaced,  or  any  other  plan 
be  substituted  for  them,  in  a  town.  The 
house-water  must  be  carried  off,  and  it  is 
impure  even  if  no  excreta  are  allowed  to  flow 
in.  Even  if  the  pail  or  other  system  for  ex- 
crement disposal  be  adopted,  there  must  still 
be  town  sewers  for  dirty  house-water,  and  all 
the  precautions  above  alluded  to  must  be 
enforced.  Sewers,  then,  whether  or  not  they 
receive  the  excreta  of  a  town,  are  a  necessity, 
and  with  proper  construction  and  manage- 
ment they  certainly  ought  to  be  solely  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  health.  It  is  certain  that 
when  a  town  is  well  sewered  the  prevalence 
of  enteric  fever  is  lessened  even  to  the  point 
of  extinction,  and  diarrhceal  affections  have 
appeared  to  be  more  uncommon.  Drying  of 
the  soil  by  sewers  also  lessens  phthisis.  It  is 
to  a  certain  extent  a  question  of  engineering 
detail  whether  the  sewers  carrying  the  house- 
water  should  also  carry  off  the  rain-water ; 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  very  considerable 
sanitary  advantages  in  the  '  separate  '  system 
by  which  different  channels  are  provided  for 


house-sewage  and  rain-water ;  the  chief,  per- 
haps, being  that  under  this  system  imper- 
meable pipe  sewers  of  small  diameter  may 
be  used  to  convey  the  sewage,  preventing  by 
this  means  the  soakage  of  foul  liquids  into 
the  soil.  The  sewer-water  also  on  this  sepa- 
rate system  is  less  in  amount,  more  regidar 
in  flow  from  day  to  day,  and  richer  in  fer- 
tilising properties.  Wherever  towns  situated 
on  moist  grounds  have  adopted  a  system  of 
impermeable  pipe  sewers  for  conveying  away 
house  waste -waters  and  excreta,  means 
should  be  taken  to  dry  the  subsoil  by  laying 
porous  drains  at  a  sufficient  depth.  The 
rain  and  surface  waters  may  be  carried  off 
by  surface  channels  and  gutters,  where  the 
levels  permit,  or  in  other  cases  by  the  sub- 
soil drains. 

With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  sewer- 
water,  three  plans  can  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  towns  which  cannot  discharge  at  once 
into  the  sea  or  into  a  large  river.  First,  pre- 
cipitation at  the  outfall  with  a  chemical  agent 
such  as  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  clay,  &c.,  used  either  singly  or 
in  combination.  A  great  number  of  chemical 
agents  have  been  projjosed,  and  several  clarify 
the  water  fairly,  but  none  yield  a  deposit 
which  pays  the  expenses  as  manure,  for  the 
suspended  matters  of  sewage  which  are  de- 
posited in  the  settling  tanks  only  form  about 
one-eighth  of  the  valuable  manurial  matters 
of  sewage,  the  remainder  escaping  in  the 
effluent  water.  Precipitation  must,  however, 
be  had  recourse  to  when  land  cannot  be 
obtained.  Second,  broad  irrigation — one  acre 
on  an  average  being  sutticient  for  the  ex- 
creta of  about  one  himdred  persons.  Third, 
intermittent  filtration,  where  one  acre  is  suf- 
ficient for  from  2,000  to  3,000  persons,  when 
the  land  is  of  a  light  and  porous  nature, 
or  is  otherwise  suitably  under-drained,  more 
especially  also  when  the  sewage  is  clarified  by 
a  preliminary  precipitation  ;  the  land  should 
be  subdivided  into  plots,  each  plot  receiving 
water  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  profit  from  inter- 
mittent filtration,  as  the  extent  of  land  to 
which  sewage  can  be  applied  is  usually  too 
small  to  produce  crops  in  any  quantity.  In 
broad  irrigation,  enormous  crops  of  grass  and 
roots  can  be  grown  on  the  sewage  land,  but 
the  realisation  of  a  profit  will  largely  depend 
upon  the  demands  of  the  local  markets,  and 
such  crops  may  at  times  be  produced  in  excess 
of  the  demand.  Some  method  of  land  treat- 
ment, however,  appears  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  capable  of  satisfactorily  purifying 
the  sewage,  producing  an  effluent  of  sufiicient 
purity  to  be  admissible  into  any  stream,  and 
at  the  same  time  utilising  to  some  extent  the 
valuable  manurial  ingredients  of  the  sewage, 
so  that  these  are  not  utterly  wasted  as  they 
are  in  all  precipitation  methods. 

It  appears  certain  that  neither  irrigation 
sewage-farms  nor  filter-beds,  when  properly 
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manaKed,  and  at  reasoniilile  distance  from 
)iouso8,  are  anywise  injurious  to  the  pixblic 
health. 

6.  The  Conservancii  of  the  Surface  Area. 
Tlie  cleansing  of  the  surlaee  area  of  towns  has 
long  been  a  fuiu-tion  of  the  public  Authoritj'. 
The  sanitary  importance  of  thorough  surface- 
deiinsing  is  obvious ;  the  mud  and  dirt  of 
Jowns  and  refuse  of  all  kinds,  wetted  by  rain 
and  exposed  to  heat,  soon  decompose  and 
give    out    injurious    ellluvia,    especially    in 

1      narrow  courts  and  lanes  where   the   move- 
I      inent  of  air  is  imjieded.     The  excellent  effect 
'      on  health  of  paving  a  town  has  been  often 
observed.     Public  streets  of  all  kinds  can  be 
easily  kept  clean,   but  want  of  paving  and 
consequent  foulness  on  private  premises  re- 
quire to  be  sought  out.     Especially  this  is 
I      of  importance  where  (as  in  the  case  of  pig- 
sties and  stables)  neglect  of  surface-cleans- 
ing may  give  rise  to  nuisances  injurious  to 
;      health. 

7.  The  Svpphf  of  Food,  including  the 
Regulation  of  Slaiiijhtcr-,  Cow-,  and  Bake- 
hottscs. — A  very  important  duty  of  a  munici- 
pality is  to  supervise  the  food  of  the  people. 
While  the  price  and  (luality  must  be  left  to 
the  ordinary  operations   of    connneree,   the 

I      responsibility  of  preventing  falsitications,  and 
of  ensuring  that  the  article  shall  not  be  in- 
jurious to  health,  is  devolved  upon  County 
Councils  and  on  Sanitary  Authorities.     It  is 
I      to  these   latter   bodies    that  the    regulation 
of  slaughter- houses  and  knackers'  yards  is 
entrusted.       Private     slaughter-houses    are 
licensed,  and  can   be   visited   and  subjected 
to  bye-laws.    They  are  often  constructed  out 
of  buildings  intended  for  other  purposes,  are 
not  fitted  with  proper   appliances,  and   are 
generally  placed  in  the  densest  part  of  the 
I      town.     The  evils  attending  them  are  gradu- 
;      ally  being  removed  by  the  erection  of  public 
slaughter-houses,  where  abundant  air,  water, 
good  sewers,  and   means  of    cleansing   are 
provided.      The  custom  of  slaughtering   in 
I      the  country  and  then  sending  the  meat  to 
cities  is  increasing,  and  this  agam  renders 
private  slaughter-houses  less  necessary. 

The  transjxirt  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  towns 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  as  re- 
spects both  the  goodness  of  the  meat  and  the 
comfort  of  the  animals.  Space  in  the  trucks, 
supply  of  water  and  food,  length  of  journeys, 
and  other  matters,  require  regulation. 

Cow-houses  are  now  inspected  by  Sanitary 
;      Authorities,  in   pursuance  of  the   powers  of 
I      the  Dairies,  Cow-sheds,  and  Milk-shops  Order 
of  1885.     This  order  contains  provisions  for 
I      the  registration   of   cow-keepers,  dairymen,  j 
1      and  purveyors  of  milk ;    for  regulating  the  ' 
hghting,  ventilation,  cleansing,  drainage,  and 
water-supply  of  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
siiops ;   and  prescribes  the  precautions  that 
must  be  taken  to  guard  milk  against  exposure 
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to  infection  or  contamination.  These  latter 
precautions  are  especially  necessary  in  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the 
spread  of  epidemics  of  enteric  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria  among  human  com- 
munities by  the  agency  of  milk ;  and  it  is 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  certain 
that  if  these  disease  outlireaks  are  to  be 
effectually  limited,  not  only  must  tlie  sanitary 
arrangements  of  dairies  and  cowsheds  be 
under  constant  supervision,  so  that  the  milk 
may  receive  no  impurities  from  water  or  air, 
but  that  the  animals  themselves  must  be 
periodically  inspected  ;  for  there  is  now  evi- 
dence to  hand  that  diseased  conditions  of  the 
cows  themselves  may  be  the  means  of  im- 
buing the  milk  with  infective  properties.  It 
will  be  sutticient  to  mention  two  diseases 
alone,  namelj',  scarlet  fever  and  tuberculosis, 
as  having  been  connected  on  very  strong  evi- 
dence with  the  consumption  of  milk  from 
cows  suffering  from,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
peculiar  disease  now  known  as  the  '  Hen- 
don  '  cow-disease,  which  is  closely  similar  in 
character  to  human  scarlet  fever,  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  tuberculosis  with  deposit 
of  tubercles  in  the  teats  and  udders. 

Bakehouses  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept 
in  a  cleanly  condition,  to  be  properly  venti- 
lated and  protected  from  etHuvia,  and  not  to 
be  used  as  a  sleeping-place. 

The  inspection  of  the  chief  articles  of  food, 
in  respect  of  their  wholesomeness,  is  entrusted 
to  Sanitai-y  Authorities,  and  has  reference  to 
meat,  game,  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables, 
corn,  bread,  i\onr,  and  milk. 

The  following  are  the  chief  sanitary  points 
in  each  case  : — 

Meat. — Much  doubt  exists  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  condemnation  of  meat  exposed 
to  sale  should  be  carried.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  meat  sufficiently  decomposed  to  be  dis- 
coloured and  to  have  a  putrid  smell,  and  meat 
with  abscesses  and  suppurations,  should  be 
condemned,  but  the  difficulty  arises  with 
meat  apparently  sound  or  not  very  obviously 
otherwise,  but  which  is  derived  from  diseased 
animals. 

Though  opinions  differ  on  this  point,  it 
may  perhaps  be  said  that  meat  derived  from 
animals  slaughtered  in  the  early  stages  of  in- 
flammatory diseases  and  of  epidemic  pleuro- 
pneumonia may  be  used,  but  that  beef  from 
cattle  dead  of  cattle-plague  and  anthrax 
(malignant  pustule),  mutton  from  sheep  with 
small-pox  and  splenic  apoplexy,  and  pork 
from  pigs  with  carbuncular  diseases,  hog- 
cholera,  hog-typhus,  and  scarlet  fever,  should 
not  be  used,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  give 
conclusive  evidence  against  all  these  diseases, 
as  injuring  the  health  of  consumers  of  the 
meat.  Cattle-plague  meat,  for  example, 
has  been  largely  used  without  injury. 
Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  whether 
the  rtesh  of  braxy  sheep,  or  of  cattle  dead  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  should    be  used  or 
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not,  but  at  present  the  evidence  is  rather 
against  the  view  tliat  sncli  flesh  is  injurious. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  parasitic  diseases  of 
animals  the  question  is  easier.  It  is  of  course 
highly  dangerous  to  use  pork  with  trichina. 
Cysticerci  in  pork,  beef,  and  mutton  should 
also  be  a  valid  ground  for  not  permitting 
the  sale,  for  it  is  not  enough  to  expect  the 
destruction  of  the  parasite  by  the  cooking 
that  the  meat  will  receive.  If  it  be  contended 
that  the  prohibition  would  affect  supply,  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration 
that  breeders  and  salesmen  would  take 
greater  care  in  preserving  the  cattle  from 
parasitic  infection ;  and  that  this  can  be  done, 
by  supplying  pure  water  and  clean  food,  is 
shown  by  the  experience  of  Upper  India. 

Flukes  in  the  liver  do  not  constitiite  a  valid 
ground  of  rejection  of  the  meat,  though  the 
liver  ought  not  to  be  eaten. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly wiser  to  condemn  all  meat  which  is 
derived  from  diseased  animals,  even  when  the 
animals  are  slaughtered,  and  most  certainly 
when  they  have  died  of  disease,  for  there  are 
possible  I'isks  in  the  consumption  of  such 
food,  and  the  State  is  waiTanted  in  interfering 
to  prevent  the  individual  being  exposed  to 
any  such  dangers.  In  the  very  important 
case  of  meat  derived  from  tuberculous 
animals,  medical  opinion  is  now  inclined  to 
advocate  the  proliibition  of  sale  of  the  car- 
casses for  food,  arguing  that  there  is  always 
a  possibility  of  tubercles  having  been  de- 
posited in  those  parts  which  are  used  as 
fainnan  food.  The  question  is  at  the  present 
date  under  consideration  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. 

Some  very  remarkable  examples  of  an  acute 
specific  disease  of  peculiar  characters  have  re- 
cently been  observed  among  consumers  of 
meats  derived  from  the  pig ;  where  the  sole 
evidence  of  disease  in  the  meat  has  been  the 
presence  of  a  cultivable  baciUus  or  of  a 
poisonous  ferment  generated  by  it.  Whether 
or  not  these  morbid  elements  have  been 
acquired  during  storage  of  the  meat  (more 
usually  than  from  the  animal  furnishing  the 
meat)  is  at  present  vmdecided.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of 
eases  where  meat  has  received  its  poisonous 
quality  during  storage.  See  Poisonous 
Food. 

Sausages  when  musty  and  strong-smelling 
should  be  rejected,  but,  owing  to  the  spices 
used,  decomposition  is  not  easily  made  out. 
The  peculiar  '  sausage-poison  '  has  not  been 
identified.  ' 

Wheat-flour  and  bread. — The  chief  points 
are  to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  ergot,  no 
fungi,  nor  acari ;  that  alum  has  not  been 
used ;  and  that  other  grains  or  mineral 
matter  are  not  mixed  with  it. 

Of  Milk,  the  chief  falsifications  consist  in 
addition  of  water  or  removal  of  cream. 
Falsification  in  other  ways  is  not  common. 


Milk  may  also  be  improper  for  use  owing  to 
the  presence  of  blood,  lacteal  casts,  and  pus ; 
and  unquestionably  it  will  be  dangerous  if  it 
have  been  derived  from  cows  affected  with 
the  diseases  before  mentioned.  Yet  there 
are  no  ready  means  of  discerning  this  dan- 
gerous quality,  and  therefore  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  English  people  would  adopt 
as  their  invariable  rule  the  custom  of  many 
Continental  countries  to  boil  all  milk  before 
it  is  used  as  food.  This,  however,  cannot  be  ' 
ensured  by  legislation. 

Other  foods  are  not  often  concerned  in  the 
production  of  disease,  except  in  so  far  as 
they  may  have  undergone  decomposition. 
Accordingly  they  less  often  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  health  officers  than  of  the 
analysts  appointed  under  the  Sale  of  Food 
and  Drugs  Acts.  It  may  be  defined  as  the 
business  of  these  analysts  to  determine 
whether  or  not  an  article  really  is  what  it 
professes  to  be ;  to  detect  the  presence  and 
amount  of  foreign  substances,  or  of  decom- 
position and  putrefaction ;  and  sometimes 
to  show  whether  or  not  a  given  specimen 
reaches  a  certain  appointed  standard  of 
value.  The  law  permits  mixtures  to  be  sold 
in  some  cases,  if  the  admixtm-e  is  stated  on 
a  label. 

8.  The  Begulation  of  Trades. — Trades 
are  affected  by  the  law  under  two  aspects: 
1st,  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticular trade,  the  place  where  it  is  carried 
on  is  regulated  under  the  Mines,  Factories, 
and  Workshops  Acts,  and  by  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875.  Urban  Authorities  can 
make  bye-laws  regulating  offensive  trades, 
such  as  blood  and  bone  boiling,  fellmongery, 
soap,  tallow,  and  tripe  boiling,  &c.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  Acts,  among  other  things  (such 
as  restriction  of  labour  at  certain  ages),  is  to 
provide  that  the  common  conditions  of  health 
are  not  violated.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
point,  for  many  workshops  are  deficient  in 
light  and  air,  are  badly  ventilated,  or  are 
rendered  unhealthy  by  gas  burnt  for  light. 
Many  sinall  workshops  are  owned  by  men  of 
small  capital,  who  would  sacrifice  the  health 
of  workmen  by  compelling  thein  to  work 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions.  Happily 
the  faults  are  usuallj'  easily  remedied  by  a 
little  common  sense  and  simple  appliances, 
and  in  this  respect  the  Workshops  and  Fac- 
tories Acts  have  done  great  good.  One 
special  fault  in  many  workshops  is,  however, 
still  common,  namely,  the  burning  of  gas  in 
large  quantities  in  dark  shops,  without  proper 
means  of  carrying  off'  the  products ;  the  very 
great  influence  of  this  condition  on  the  lungs 
was  long  ago  pointed  otit  by  the  late  L)r.  Guy. 

2nd.  The  other  point  in  the  regulation  of 
trades  is  to  prevent  any  of  the  j^i'ocesses 
being  nuisances  or  injurious  to  the  health 
either  of  the  workpeople  or  the  inhabitants 
of    the    surrounding    districts.      This  is  an 
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extremely  wide  sul>joct.  Trades  may  annoy 
and  ineonveniiMice  the  public,  as  by  olTensive 
effluvia,  black  smoke,  or  acid  vapour  w  hich 
destroys  vegetation,  yet  may  not  be  distinctly 
injurious  to  healtii.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
without  beinjj  notable  nuisances  in  tlio  above 
sense,  tlicy  may  be  hurtful  to  health,  espe- 
cially I  hose  (and  they  are  very  numerous) 
which  give  rise  to  dust  in  the  air  of  any  kind. 
Cotton  and  woollen  ilrliris,  tilings  and  grind- 
ings,  particles  of  size,  clay,  dry  paints,  and 
many  other  substances,  conu'  under  this 
head.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  inhalation 
of  all  solid  particles,  no  matter  whence 
derived,  is  higldy  injurious  to  health.  Much 
debate  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  certain 
gases,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  foetid 
vapours  given  off  from  catgut,  gelatine, 
manure,  and  other  trades,  are  or  are  not  in- 
jurious to  the  health  of  the  workmen,  or  per- 
sons living  near  the  factories.  In  many 
cases  the  discussion  is  not  closed,  and  fuller 
inquiries  are  necessary  ;  but  at  present  it 
seems  as  if  these  gases  and  f(etid  eHhivia,  in 
such  jiroportions  as  they  are  met  with  about 
factories,  are  not  proved  to  be  unhealthy 
(thou^'h  their  innocuousness  cannot  be  as- 
serted), however  disagreeable  they  may  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  really  dangerous 
gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  are  not  offen- 
sive to  the  smell.  Phosphorus  fumes  escaping 
into  the  air  have  atlected  the  jawbones  of 
persons  exposed  to  thein  ;  this  happens  now 
much  less  than  formerly,  owing  in  large 
measure  to  the  increased  use  of  red  or  'amor- 
phous '  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer-matches. 

The  spread  of  infection  by  trade  opera- 
tions, as  of  anthrax  among  wool-sorters,  and 
ofsmall- pox  among  paper-makers,  has  recentl J' 
come  to  demand  recognition. 

There  is  one  article,  the  sale  of  which  gives 
rise  directly  and  indirectly  to  a  large  amount 
of  sickness,  and  the  trade  in  wliich  certainly 
requires  better  r(>g>dation,  if  the  i)ulilic  health 
is  to  be  regarded.  -This  is  alcohol  in  its  vari- 
ous forms.  Owing  to  peculiar  social  customs, 
and  to  the  insufficient  recognition  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  harm  produced  by  excess 
of  alcohol,  the  laws  of  this  country  have  not 
only  legalised  the  sale  of  a  dangerous  article 
of  diet,  but  have  actually  encouraged  the  sale, 
until  an  evil  so  gigantic  has  been  produced 
that  no  one  has  yet  suggested  a  reasonable 
remedy.  Yet  the  sale  of  alcohol  is  so  dis- 
tinctly a  source  of  disease  and  of  injury  to 
the  State,  that  it  must  be  considered  by  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  Public  Health,  and 
in  some  way  nnist  eventually  be  restricted. 
One  source  of  the  error  seems  to  be  that 
alcohol  is  regarded  by  the  State,  not  only  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  but  as  the  one  indis- 
pensable article  of  'refreshment.'  There  is, 
of  course,  no  question  that  the  public  must 
be   supplied   with    houses    where    they   can 


obtain  proper  refreshments,  such  as  meat, 
bread,  vegetables,  milk,  colVeo,  tea,  or  other 
articles  of  the  kind;  and  'public-houses' were 
intended  to  supply  articles  of  tiiis  description 
as  well  as  the  alcoholic  licpiids  which  enter 
into  the  ordinary  diet  of  most  people.  Yet, 
unfortunately,  a  system  has  grown  up  by 
which  our  public-houses  have  become  places 
where  little  else  tlian  alcoholic  li(juors  are 
sold,  and  this  system  is  defended  on  the 
ground  that  such  liquids  constitute  '  refresh- 
ments.' The  amount  of  temptation  which 
has  been  put  in  tlio  way  of  our  working 
classes  by  the  heedless  multiplication  of  these 
drinking-shoiis  during  the  last  forty  years 
accounts  for  much  of  the  drunkenness  which 
so  deeply  affects  our  national  life,  and  injures 
the  health  of  the  people.  A  remedy  ought 
and  must  be  found  for  this  state  of  things,  or 
else  legislation  will  continue  to  present  the 
absurd  spectacle  of  raising  up  one  huge  mis- 
chief to  the  public  health,  while  it  is  all 
anxiety  to  rid  the  connnunity  of  every  other. 

9.  The  Arrest  of  the  Contagious  and 
Infectious  Diseases.  —  Small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  whooping-cough,  diphtheria, 
enteric  fever,  typhus,  and  relapsing  fever 
will  here  be  considered.  Among  other  con- 
tagious diseases  syphilis  and  gonorrho-a 
must  be  referred  to. 

Of  late  years,  since  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  'each  of  these  diseases  possesses  a 
materics  morbi  of  its  own,  and  spreads  under 
conditions  which  have  become  more  and 
more  definable,  the  prevention  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases  has  become  much  easier,  even 
though  the  exact  conditions  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  iiiorbifie  material  be  not  yet 
completely  know-n.  The  general  principles 
on  which  the  prevention  is  based  are — (1) 
The  recognition  of  the  places  of  origin  and 
conditions  of  formation  of  the  morbid  agent, 
with  recognition,  also,  of  the  processes  to 
which  it  gives  rise,  alike  in  structures  of  the 
human  body  and  in  substances  outside  and 
independent  of  the  body,  with  furtlier  ques- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  these  substances, 
structures,  or  processes ;  the  more  fully  these 
points  are  known,  the  more  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  formation  of  the  agent  can  be 
prevented  or  the  agent  be  made  harmless. 
('2)  The  recognition  of  the  means  of  spread  of 
the  agent,  after  its  first  formation,  Ih.at  is, 
■whether  it  spreads  directly  through  the  air, 
and,  if  so,  through  what  distances  and  under 
what  conditions  ;  or  whether  it  is  carried  in 
drinking-water  or  in  food,  or  is  transferred 
directly  from  one  person  to  another :  in 
proportion  as  this  recognition  has  been 
gained,  the  carriage  of  the  morbid  agent  nuiy 
be  stopped,  (ij)  The  early  removal  of  the 
person  atTected  from  among  the  community, 
so  that  the  risk  of  spreading  in  any  way  may 
be  lessened.  The  system  of  compulsory  noti- 
fication of  infectious  disease  has  rendered  it 
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possible  for  the  local  authorities  of  towns  to 
keep  infected  children  out  of  schools,  and  by 
other  like  means  to  limit  the  opportunities 
of  infection ;  and  also  to  secure  the  isolation 
of  infectious  cases  as  they  arise  or  are  im- 
ported into  the  town,  and  thus  at  once  to 
stamp  out  an  impending  epidemic.  By  the 
exercise  of  due  vigilance  and  proper  sanitary 
precautions  it  may  now  be  hoped  that  epi- 
demics of  the  more  serious  infectious  fevers 
will  be  very  largely  held  in  abeyance. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  these  diseases  the 
preventive  measures  are  different,  and  it  is 
impossible  here  to  go  into  so  large  a  subject 
as  the  specialities  of  each.  The  measures 
include  a  continual  supervision  over  the  con- 
ditions of  origin,  introduction,  and  spread,  as 
far  as  they  are  known. 

Two  points  miist,  however,  be  noted  more 
particularly.  The  first  is  the  isolation  of 
persons  ill  with  any  disease  which  directly  or 
indirectly  can  spread  from  one  person  to 
another.  In  the  crowded  houses  of  towns 
some  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  scarlet  fever, 
measles,  and  relapsing  fever,  spread  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  only  means  that  we 
at  present  possess  for  checking  them  are  to 
remove  tlie  sick  at  the  earliest  moment  from 
such  houses,  and  to  prevent  persons  ill  with 
infectious  diseases  from  exposing  themselves 
in  public  places  and  conveyances.  For  this 
purpose  Sanitary  Authorities  have  powers 
to  remove  persons  ill  with  infectious  diseases 
to  a  proper  hospital  in  special  conveyances  ; 
to  prevent  sick  persons  frequenting  public 
places  or  conveyances ;  and  to  deal  with 
infected  rooms,  houses,  and  clothing.  Hos- 
pitals for  infectious  diseases  can  also  be  built, 
and  are  now  being  constructed  in  many 
towns.  It  would  appear  prima  facie  to  be 
desirable  to  make  them  simple,  cheap  build- 
ings of  wood  or  iron,  able  to  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  or  after  a  term  of  years  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  replaced;  but  the  objection  to 
hospitals  of  this  class  is  that  authorities 
habititally  postpone  the  provision  of  them, 
so  that  they  are  seldom  in  readiness  for  the 
reception  of  the  earliest  cases  of  an  infective 
disease.  Isolation  hospitals  shotild  provide 
an  air-space  of  "2,000  cubic  feet,  with  a  floor-  j 
space  of  140  square  feet,  for  each  patient,  and 
ethcient  separation  between  patients  suffering 
from  one  and  another  infectious  disorder. 
The  freest  ventilation,  supply  of  water,  and 
means  of  disinfection  are  essential. 

The  second  point  that  needs  special  care 
firom  Sanitary  Autliorities  is  the  provision 
of  due  means  of  disinfection  for  the  com- 
munity. They  are  empowered  to  erect  a 
proper  place  for  disinfecting  clothing  and 
bedding ;  and  disinfecting  chambers  (heated 
by  hot  air,  steam,  or  gas,  and  in  which  a 
heat  of  240°  F.  can  be  reached)  are  now  pro- 
vided in  most  towns  for  the  immediate 
disinfection  by  heat  of  all  soiled  clothes 
fcaken  from  patients  with  infective  diseases. 


High-pressure  steam,  in  an  apparatus  con- 
trived  for  the  intermission  of  its  pressure, 
is  found  to  give  the  best  heat-penetration  to 
large  non-conducting  articles  such  as  bed- 
ding ;  and  disinfecting  chambers  on  this 
principle  are  to  be  commended  for  public  use. 

The  disinfection  of  infective  excreta  and 
discharges  from  sick  persons,  together  with 
any  articles  that  may  have  been  soiled  by 
such  matters,  and  disinfection  of  rooms  that 
have  contained  infectious  patients,  have  also 
to  be  secured.  The  poison  of  typhoid  fever 
can  be  destroyed  by  strong  chemicals  added 
to  the  intestinal  discharge ;  and  the  spread 
of  tj'phus  has  been  also  lessened  and  perhaps 
arrested  by  aerial  pm-ifiers,  especially  nitrous 
acid  fumes. 

Small -pox  is  controlled  by  vaccination,  and 
for  this  there  are  special  laws  and  a  special 
organisation.  It  has  been  expected  that  by 
following  the  lines  indicated  by  the  experience 
of  vaccination,  the  community  will  hereafter 
gain  some  like  means  of  control  over  other 
epidemic  diseases ;  as  well  as  over  other 
diseases,  also,  of  which  the  infective  character 
has  only  lately  been  established. 

The  prevention  of  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea 
by  periodical  inspection  of  prostitutes,  and 
removal  of  them  to  Lock  Hospitals  when 
diseased,  was  until  recently  carried  out  in 
this  country  in  certain  military  and  naval 
stations,  where  the  effect  has  been  to  lessen 
primary  syphilis  by  nearly  one-half,  and  to 
abate  its  virulence.  The  operation  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  upon  the  women,  in 
respect  not  only  of  curing  them  but  of  in- 
fluencing them  for  good  and  of  reclaiming 
them,  was  very  remarkable.  In  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  precautions  against 
venereal  diseases  have  been  carried  out 
among  the  entire  population  for  many  years, 
with  the  effect  of  greatly  lessening  the 
amount  and  virulence  of  syphilis.  Although 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  have  not  been 
actually  repealed,  they  are  not  now  enforced, 
either  in  the  home  military  stations  or  in 
India.  The  result  has  been  that  venereal 
disease  has  increased  enormously  in  the 
army.  In  1887,  out  of  63,000  European 
troops  in  India,  23,000  were  admitted  to 
hospital  for  venereal  disease  (equal  to  a  rate 
of  301  per  1,000  of  strength) ;  of  the  23,000 
admissions  no  less  than  10,000  were  for 
various  forms  of  syphilis.  When  the  Acts 
were  in  force  in  India  the  admission-rate 
was  only  about  180  per  1,000,  or  half  of  the 
present  rate.  A  similar  increase  has  been 
noted  amongst  the  home  troops  at  those 
stations  where  the  Acts  were  formerly  in 
operation.  Put  on  the  lowest  ground,  con- 
siderations of  economy  would  appear  to 
dictate  a  revival,  for  the  army  and  navy,  of 
these  Acts — of  course,  with  such  modifica- 
tion of  their  provisions  as  experience  may 
have  indicated. 
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A  variety  of  cogent  objections  against  the 
Rpplication  of  these  statutes  to  the  civil 
populiitiim  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
adviinced,  piiucipallj'  by  Simon.  Neverthe- 
less, having  regard  to  the  extensive  and 
most  mischievous  operation  of  syphihs  upon 
the  connnunity,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Legislature  may  before  long  give  its 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  endeavour  to 
reduce  by  acceptable  measures,  primarily  in 
the  interests  of  children,  the  amount  of 
syphilis  which  now  atllicts  the  people. 

10.  The  Disposal  of  the  Dead. — Two 
points  are  involved  in  the  disposal  of  the  dead, 
botli  in  towns  and  villages. 

Li  this  country,  where  so  many  families 
live  in  single  rooms,  and  where  the  custom 
of  keeping  the  dead  five  or  even  six  days 
before  burial  is  usual,  it  constantly  happens 
that  a  corpse  is  kept  for  days  in  the  room 
where  all  the  family  life  is  carried  on.  As 
decomposition,  especially  in  some  diseases, 
commences  early,  it  cairnot  be  doubted  that 
an  unfavourable  effect  on  health  must  be 
often  produced.  To  avoid  this  detention, 
mortuary  chapels  ought  to  be  constructed 
in  all  towns  and  villages,  and  to  these  all 
corpses  should  be  removed  from  the  houses 
of  the  poor  within  thirty-six  hours  after  death. 

Power  has  long  been  given  to  Local  Au- 
thorities to  provide  mortuaries,  and  to  re- 
move, when  necessai-y,  corpses  from  rooms 
where  persons  live  and  sleep.  Very  little 
has  as  yet  been  done  iu  this  way,  and 
England  is  in  this  respect  far  behind  some 
of  the  Continental  States. 

The  other  point  is  the  disposal  of  the 
corpse.  The  law  of  England  now  allows  no 
burial-grounds  in  large  cities,  nor  burial 
under  churches,  and  consequently  cemeteries 
are  provided  at  convenient  distances  from 
towns.  These  cemeteries  ought  to  have  a 
dry  soil,  so  that  the  gfound-water  shall  never 
rise  high  enough  to  wet  the  corpse  or  to 
float  it  up  in  the  vault,  as  sometimes  has  hap- 
pened ;  they  should  be  as  far  from  houses  as 
practicable,  and  a  limit  of  "200  feet  is  contem- 
plated as  a  penuissible  minimum.  There 
should  be  good  drainage,  and  the  water 
should  not  run  into  any  well  or  watercourse 
from  which  drinking-water  is  taken ;  the 
site  sliould  be  well  ventilated  and  well 
planted,  so  that  the  roots  of  plants  may 
absorb  the  decomposing  matters.  The  kind 
of  soil  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  locality  ; 
in  many  cases  there  is  no  choice  ;  but  if  there 
be  a  choice,  a  marly  soil,  not  too  stiff,  but 
allowing  free  permeation  by  air  and  fi-ee  flow 
of  water,  should  be  chosen.  Gravelly  soils  act 
pretty  well,  but  are  said  to  form  a  compact 
mass  rouci  the  body,  which  prevents  access 
of  air  and  moisture  ;  the  lime  and  chalk  soils 
act  better,  and  especially  if  the  soil  is  alka- 
line :  very  stiff  clay  preserves  bodies  longer 
than  less  compact  soils. 


Bodies  decay  in  very  various  times,  accord- 
ing to  soil,  access  of  air,  amount  of  pressure, 
&c.  In  some  eases  a  corpse  may  be  destroyed 
in  three  years.  "When  ground  has  to  be 
used  over  again,  a  period  of  from  five  to 
thirty  years  is  allowed  in  different  countries 
before  the  second  use.  Bodies  should  be 
buried  deeply  (4  to  6  feet)  in  order  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  contamination  of  the  air, 
though  it  is  supposed  tliat  when  the  graves 
are  shallower,  decomposition  is  more  rapid  ; 
the  graves  should  not  be  bricked,  but  the 
earth  allowed  to  rest  on  the  coffins. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  not  cofBns,  but 
sheets  or  wicker-baskets,  so  as  to  let  the  earth 
at  once  come  in  contact  with  the  body ;  and, 
in  fact,  in  many  villages  in  England  it  was 
formerlj'  the  custom  to  carry  the  corpse  in  a 
coffin  to  the  churchyard,  but  then  to  remove 
it  from  the  coffin  and  place  it  in  the  gi-ound 
in  a  sheet.  If  the  coffin  is  not  made  too 
strongh',  it  is  probable  that  it  does  not  much 
delay  decomposition ;  so  that  this  point  does 
not  seem  very  material. 

The  decomposition  of  bodies  occurs  by 
putrefaction,  with  rapid  disengagement  of 
effluvia;  or  by  a  sort  of  insensible  decom- 
position, the  products  undergoing  further 
change  by  the  action  of  the  earth,  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed.  In  other  instances  the 
decomposition  is  by  '  saponification.'  This 
last  condition  is  said  especially  to  occur  if 
the  earth  is  too  closely  pressed  on  the  body. 

As  in  some  cases  conveniently  situated 
and  proper  land  cannot  be  obtained,  a  dis- 
cussion has  lately  arisen  whether  burning, 
or,  in  the  case  of  seaboard  towns,  burying 
the  body  in  »he  sea,  might  not  supersede 
burial  in  the  gvoimd. 

There  being  no  law  to  prevent  it,  numerous 
cremations  are  now  carried  out  every  year 
in  this  country.  If  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  anj'  possibility  of  the  burning  of  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  met  their  death 
from  criminal  means,  there  cannot  be  any 
medico-legal  objection  to  cremation.  On 
sanitary  grounds  cremation  must  be  held 
superior  to  earth-burial  with  its  actual 
abuses  in  the  shape  of  overcrowded  ceme- 
teries, and  appears  to  offer  an  alternative 
solution  to  a  difficulty  which  presses  more 
and  more  heavily  as  population  increases  in 
density,  and  suitable  land  in  the  \icinity  of 
towns  becomes  less  easy  to  obtain. 

11.  The  Sujjervision  of  Nuisances. — The 
word  'nuisance'  has  been  adopted  into 
sanitary  law,  without  any  fixed  idea  of  the 
relation  of  the  word  to  health  or  disease. 
'  Nuisances '  are  defined  as  being  a  number 
of  enumerated  conditions,  some  of  which 
have  to  be  '  injurious  to  health,'  while  others 
need  not  be  injurious  to  health  (but  have 
only  to  be  obnoxious),  in  order  to  bring  them 
within  the  provisions  of  sanitary  law.  The 
confusion  thus  arising  has  been  such  that  the 
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primary  object  of  sanitary  legislation  has 
sometimes  been  obscured.  So  much,  indeed, 
has  this  been  the  case  that,  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  it  has  been  contended  that  a 
given  condition  which  habitually  does  harm 
to  health,  but  which  had  not  yet,  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  succeeded  in  effecting  actual 
disease,  is  not  a  ' nuisance  injurious  to  health ' 
withm  the  meaning  of  a  Public  Health  Act. 
Tile  contention,  however,  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Courts. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Sanitary  Authority 
to  cause  inspection  to  be  made  of  their  dis- 
trict to  discover  '  nuisances,'  as  enumerated 
in  sanitary  statutes ;  and  a  certain  procedure 
for  the  abatement  of  '  nuisances,'  and  for  the 
prevention  of  their  recurrence,  is  appomted 
by  sanitary  law.  For  the  performance  of 
these  functions  the  Authority'  is  required  to 
appoint  one  or  more  Inspectors  of  Nuisances, 
to  whose  office  certain  powers  are  attached. 

The  work  of  nuisance-inspection  in  its 
everyday  concern  with  conditions  injurious 
to  health  cannot  be  properly  performed 
v\ithout  the  constant  and  intimate  relation 
of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  with  the 
Inspector ;  and  those  districts  are  unques- 
tionably best  served  as  to  sanitary  inspection 
where  the  Authority  has  devolved  on  the 
Medical  Officer  the  duty  of  instructing  the 
Inspector  and  of  supervising  his  work. 

Specialities  of  Rural  Sanitation. — 

While  the  objects  to  be  gained  by  sanitary 
action  are  of  course  the  same  in  town  and 
country,  the  methods  of  attaining  them  in 
rural  places  must  needs  depart  in  some 
measure  from  those  which  are  available  in 
towns ;  and  accordingly  sanitary  law  in  its 
administrative  aspects  recognises  rural  as 
distinguished  from  so-called  ■  urban  '  districts. 
Rural  Sanitary  Authorities,  constituted  in 
1872,  can  now  exercise  considerable  powers  ; 
and  where  properly  set  in  action  by  their 
Medical  Health  Officers  and  Inspectors  of 
Nuisances,  a  great  effect  is  being  gradually 
jjroduced  upon  the  rural  labouring  class, 
whose  condition  had  long  been  neglected. 
The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  may  provide 
water  for  pubhc  use,  may  make  public  cis- 
terns or  baths,  may  protect  water-courses, 
may  construct  sewers  and  dispose  of  sewage 
matter ;  must  take  care  that  no  closet  or 
privy  is  a  nuisance ;  may  clean  dutches  and 
remove  refuse ;  and  may  make  regulations 
as  to  cellar-habitations  and  common  lodging- 
houses.  Much  increased  power  of  securing 
proper  water-supply  in  the  particular  hoitse 
within  rural  districts  has  been  given,  and 
there  are  few  urban  powers  which  cannot  be 
acquired,  if  wanted,  by  any  locality  that  can 
make  a  claim  for  consideration  as  a  '  contri- 
butory place.'  All  powers  possessed  by 
urban  Authorities  as  to  trades,  sale  of  un- 
wholesome food,  removal  of  nuisances,  pro- 
viding mortuaries  and  hospitals  for  infectious 


diseases,  are  now  also  possessed  by  the  rural 
Authorities. 

At  present,  however,  comparatively  little 
sanitary  progi'ess  has  been  made  in  rural 
districts ;  and  unquestionably  there  are 
some  obstacles,  inherent  in  the  case,  to  any 
rapid  progress.  The  difficulties  arise  from 
the  houses  in  the  rural  districts  being,  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  old,  dilapidated,  un- 
suited  for  dwellings,  and  destitute  of  proper 
conveniences.  When  new  houses  are  built, 
the  Sanitary  Authority  can  enforce  certain 
provisions,  though  it  has  far  less  control 
over  building  operations  than  is  possessed 
by  urban  Authorities.  In  the  case  of  houses 
already  built,  however,  its  power  is,  from 
circumstances,  even  more  limited.  There  is 
very  little  money  available  for  improvements; 
the  poor-rates  are  already  often  heavy,  and 
guardians  hesitate  to  increase  them.  The 
small  number  of  houses  in  villages  also,  in 
comjiarison  with  the  outlay  needful  to  supply 
sewers  and  water,  renders  the  cost  per  head 
much  greater  than  in  towns.  In  addition  to 
bad  construction  and  dampness  of  houses, 
the  most  frequent  sanitary  defects  of  rural 
places  are  as  follows  :  The  water  is  too  often 
drawn  from  shallow  wells  or  from  small 
streams  polluted  by  soaking,  or  even  from 
stagnant  pools  or  ditches,  and  its  supply 
is  limited.  Often  there  are  no  means  for 
carrying  away  the  dirty  house-water,  and  it 
is  thrown  on  the  ground  and  soaks  into  the 
soil  close  to  and  under  the  cottage  ;  the  ex- 
crements are  generally  thrown  into  an  ash- 
pit near  the  house,  or  pass  into  a  cesspit, 
from  which  they  gradually  soak,  in  such 
way  as  to  pollute  both  giound  and  water. 
These  difficulties,  however,  are  being  gradu- 
ally overcome  in  districts  which  have  secured 
the  services  of  a  first-class  Officer  of  Health, 
who  has  sought,  by  means  adapted  to  the 
special  local  conditions,  to  obtain  the  same 
sanitary  advantages  that  are  got  in  town 
districts  by  the  use  of  more  organised  sani- 
tary operations.  Attempts  are  now  beiug 
made  to  purify  and  then  to  guard  the  wells; 
to  collect  rain-water  in  proper  tanks  when 
other  sources  are  not  available ;  or  to  store 
the  water  collected  (in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton)  from  the 
surface-soil  of  some  area  secure  from  drain- 
age, manuring,  or  like  impurities.  For  the 
disposal  of  the  slop-water,  open  or  partially 
closed  surface  drains  leading  to  ditches,  or 
underground  drains  that  shall  allow  the 
water  to  flow  into  the  soil,  and  other  plans, 
have  been  proposed.  It  is,  on  any  plan, 
important — but  especially  if  shallow  wells 
or  the  surface  soil  is  to  furnish  the  drink- 
ing-water— to  carry  off  to  a  distance  all  the 
slop-water  by  drains  of  some  kind.  For  the 
removal  of  excreta  (as  sewers  are  generally 
out  of  tlie  question)  a  pail  system,  vvith  or 
without  the  use  of  dried  earth  or  charcoal, 
accordmg  to  circiunstances,  has  to  be  used. 
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If  the  cottages  have  gardens,  then  the 
simplest  drv-e.irth  j)hin,  witli  proper  stor- 
age and  tlio  subseciuent  digging  into  the 
gardens  at  intorvals  of  not  more  than  tln-ee 
or  four  weeks,  seems  to  answer  well ;  vet  it  is 
very  dillicult  to  get  peasants  to  attend  even 
to  this  simple  matter.  A  plan  of  conjoint 
action  in  the  procuring,  drying,  and  distri- 
biitiug  the  earth,  and  in  the  removal  of  the 
mixed  earth  and  excreta,  answers  well  when 
care  is  taken.  In  other  cases  a  pail  system, 
with  weeklj'  removals,  and  withoiit  the  use 
of  earth  or  other  appliiince,  has  been  em- 
ployed, and  may  answer,  as  the  manure  has 
some  value. 

These  seem  at  present  the  directions  in 
which  the  opinions  of  Medical  Othcers  of 
Health  are  tending  where  villages  and  la- 
bourers' cottages  are  concerned,  and  where 
larger  works  cannot  be  undertaken.  The 
object,  of  course,  is  to  obtain  for  the  rural 
connnunity  by  simple  means,  and  at  not  too 
burdensome  a  rate,  tlie  sanitary  requirements 
of  pure  sou,  of  pure  air,  and  of  pure  drink- 
ing-water. 

Houses. — The  inside  of  a  house  is  sup- 
posed to  be  beyond  the  control  of  the  public 
health  Authority,  and  is  so  to  a  large  extent, 
but  not  altogether.  The  law  takes  cogni- 
sance of  the  existence  of  nuinancc  inside, 
as  well  as  outside,  a  house  ;  and  has  special 
provisions  for  securing  wholesomeness  of 
habitation  in  the  following  cases:  — 

1.  Common  lodging-houscH  have  been 
regulated  since  the  great  Public  Health  Act 
of  1S48,  the  authors  of  which  were  evidently 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  great  evils  of 
overcrowding.  The  definition  of  a  common 
lodging-house  that  is  now  usually  accepted 
is  that  given  by  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown 
in  18.33 — namely,  a  house  in  which  jicrsons 
of  the  poorer  class  are  received  for  short 
periods,  and,  though  strangers  to  one  another, 
are  allowed  to  inliabit  one  common  room. 
These  houses  are  registered  and  inspected ; 
the  number  of  lodgers  is  fixed ;  and  ven- 
tilation, cleanliness,  and  water-supply  are 
now  attended  to.  A  certain  cubic  space  per 
head  in  the  sleeping-rooms  of  these  houses 
is  generally  fixed  by  the  Authority.  In  the 
Metropolis  (where  Acts  administered  by  the 
jiolice  remain  in  force)  240  cubic  feet,  in 
Dublui  and  many  other  towns  iiOO  cubic  feet, 
are  recpiired  for  each  adult  inmate. 

2.  Celliir-hnbitaiions. — Since  1848  it  has 
been  uidawful  to  use  cellar-habitations,  unless 
tiiey  are  in  accord  witli  certain  conditions 
of  space,  height,  window  area,  and  drainage. 
By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  it  is  m«de 
unlawful  to  use  any  cellar  as  a  dwelling 
(that  is,  a  place  where  any  person  passes  a 
night  1  which  has  been  built  or  rebuilt  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  which  was  not 
lawfully  in  use  when  the  Act  was  passed. 
A  cellar  is  defined  by  various  statutes  to  be 


any  room  of  a  house,  the  surface  of  whose 
rioor  is  more  than  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  tiie  footway  of  the  adjoining  street ; 
and  it  has  to  fulfil  a  number  of  conditions 
before  it  can  be  legally  inhabited. 

With  the  supervision  that  has  been  given 
to  conunon  lodging-houses  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  they  have  become  nnich  healthier 
and  more  decent  habitations.  During  the 
same  period  the  number  of  cellar-dwellings 
in  our  towns  has  much  decreased,  and  the 
condition  of  those  stUl  used  has  notably 
improved. 

3.  '  Houses  let  in  lodgings,'  or  occupied  by 
members  of  more  than  one  family.  These 
are  distinguished  from  common  lodging- 
houses,  and  would  more  conveniently  be 
termed  tenemenfcd  houses.  Sanitarj- Autho- 
rities have  various  important  jiowers  con- 
ferred on  them  in  respect  of  this  large  class 
of  houses  where  two  or  more  families  live 
in  the  same  house.  But,  for  these  powers 
to  arise,  the  consent  of  the  Local  Govern-, 
ment  Board  is  required. 

4.  Overcrowding. — This  condition,  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  is  to  be 
regarded — no  matter  in  what  house  it  is 
observed,  or  whether  the  inmates  be  of  the 
same  family  or  not — as  a  nuisance,  and  is 
to  be  dealt  wuth  as  such.  The  question 
arises,  what  is  overcrowding,  and  usually 
the  common  lodging-house  rules  are  taken, 
namely,  an  air-space  of  300  cubic  feet  per 
head.  But  there  is  no  legal  definition,  except 
in  Scotland,  where  the  General  Improvement 
and  Police  Act  of  18(52  enacts  that  children 
imder  eight  years  of  age  shall  have  150 
cubic  feet,  and  persons  over  that  age  300. 
Obviouslj',  the  standard  of  space  per  person 
adopted  as  the  minimum  in  the  bedrooms  of 
common  lodging-houses,  where  the  occupation 
is  bj'  night  only,  is  too  small  for  those  who 
have  to  occupy  the  same  room  both  by  day 
and  night,  as  is  usiially  the  case,  where  the 
(juestion  of  overcrowding  arises  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  raise  the  minimum  (at  all  events  for 
persons  over  ton  years)  to  400  cubic  feet, 
and  this  is  really  little  enough. 


Although  public  authority  does  not  extend 
to  all  the  conditions  which  are  next  to  be 
passed  in  review,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
consider  together  the  various  causes  of  un- 
healthiness  of  houses. 

Causes  of  Unhealthiness  of  Houses. 
1.  DamjfHcs.s. —  ]);uiq)ness  arises  from  a 
damp  soil,  water  rismg  mto  walls,  rain  beat 
ing  through  walls  or  coming  from  a  leaking 
roof,  or  l)locked  water-pipes.  Paving,  con- 
creting, damp-proof  courses,  hollow  walls, 
iScc,  are  the  remedies.  Damp  houses  are 
unhealthy,  it  would  appear,  by  reason  of 
the  lowering  of  warmth  helping  to  catarrhal 
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and  rheumatic  affections,  and  probably  by 
reason  of  increased  bacterial  life  due  to  the 
constant  presence  of  moisture. 

2.  Excessive  coldness  of  airfrom  draughts 
or  from  insufficient  ivarming. — Although  an 
airy  house  is  the  healthiest,  there  may  be 
excessive  or  irregular  movement  of  air,  so 
that  strong  currents  are  caused,  with  conse- 
(jueut  undue  skin-evaporation ;  whereby  the 
body-temperatm'e  may  be  lower  than  is  good 
for  liealth,  even  if  persons  are  well-clothed. 
The  draughtiness  is  matter  of  construction, 
and  is  obviated  by  improvement  in  the 
methods  of  ventilation.  Then,  as  to  warm- 
ing. Our  present  English  use  of  fireplaces 
is  both  inefficient  and  expensive.  It  might 
have  been  expected  that,  in  towns,  this  plan 
of  warming  houses  woidd  long  ago  have  been 
abandoned  for  some  more  general  use  of  hot- 
water  or  steam  pipes.  The  supply  of 
warmed  fresh  air  is  a  very  simple  proceeding 
when  these  pipes  are  used,  and  thus  not  only 
can  houses  be  better  warmed,  but  better 
ventilated  and  less  draughty.  The  greater 
convenience  of  a  furnace  serving  to  heat 
several  houses  is  not  at  present  appreciated 
in  England ;  but  here  and  there  this  con- 
sideration has  probably  contributed  to  the 
use  of  '  flats  '  in  place  of  separate  houses. 

3.  Impurity  of  the  air. — This  arises  from 
the  following  conditions  :  from  the  air  being 
drawn  from  the  ground  into  the  house,  or 
passing  over  impure  earth  or  deposits ;  or 
by  the  air  in  the  house  becoming  con- 
taminated bj'  effluvia  from  closets  and  drain- 
pipes ;  from  combustion ;  from  respiration 
and  skin-transpiration ;  from  uncleanliness 
of  persons,  clothes,  walls,  floors,  and  fur- 
niture. 

Each  of  these  conditions  has  to  be  exam- 
ined into  and  rectified  according  to  the  usual 
principles  laid  down  in  works  of  hygiene.  A 
few  remarks  may,  liowever,  be  permitted  on 
some  of  the  headings. 

The  removal  of  respiratory  impurities  can 
only  be  accomplisiied  by  constantly  removing 
the  air  of  rooms  and  supplying  fresh  air. 
This  is  ventilation  ;  and,  if  we  include  in 
the  definition  that  the  supply  and  removal 
of  air  shall  be  tolerably  uniform,  ventilation 
presents  a  mechanical  problem  of  no  little 
difficulty.  The  amount  of  air  required  for 
an  adult,  in  order  to  keep  the  air  free  from 
any  odour,  is  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour ;  or 
if  the  carbonic  acid  derived  from  respiration 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  respiratory  im- 
purity, it  shottld  not  exceed  '2  per  1,000 
volumes  of  air.  Practically,  the  amount 
most  persons  get  is  not  more  than  COO  to 
1,200  cubic  feet  per  horn-,  if  so  mucli,  and 
the  air  of  their  rooms  smells  fusty  from 
organic  effluvia.  In  cold  times  of  the  year, 
the  entering  air  inust  be  warmed,  if  the 
change  is  to  be  so  rapid  as  is  implied  in  the 
supply  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  air  jier  hour, 
equivalent  to  a  change  of  air  in  the  air-space 


three,  four,  or  even  five  times  per  hour. 
When  warmed  to  nearly  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  of  the  body  (80°  to  90°  F.)  con- 
siderable  movement  of  air  is  borne  without 
difficulty,  but  if  the  temperature  be  much 
lower  a  correspondingly  slighter  movement 
is  felt.  Ventilation  in  this  climate  is  there- 
fore inextricably  mixed  up  with  warming, 
and  thorough  ventilation  of  our  rooms  is 
impossible  so  long  as  we  trust  to  radiant 
heat  alone  for  warmth.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, which  engineers  have  to  solve  in  warm- 
ing and  ventilating  our  rooms  is,  what  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  constant  plan  of  intro- 
ducing warm  air,  of  a  temperature  of  some 
80°,  into  our  houses  in  cold  weather ;  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  being  a  supply  of 
3,000  cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour,  at  a  rate 
of  movement  imperceptible  to  the  feelings  of 
the  persons  in  the  room. 

The  second  jjoint  is  connected  with  the 
impurity  of  the  air  from  drains.  The  first 
thing  is  to  be  certain  that  the  air  of  the 
house-drain  is  so  thoroughly  disconnected 
from  the  air  of  the  public  sewers  that  no 
reflux  from  them  is  possible ;  and  therefore, 
that,  if  there  is  any  drain-air  polluting  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  it  is  not  the  air  of 
the  common  sewer.  That  point  having  been 
settled,  it  will  follow  that  drain-smeU  in  the 
house  must  come  either  from  the  ground  or 
from  the  house  pipes  or  closets  themselves. 
If  from  the  ground,  there  is  probably  (if  the 
ground  itself  be  clean,  or  if  the  smell  be  of 
new  production)  a  leaky  drain-pipe  some- 
where, and  the  air  is  penetrating  through 
the  leakage  and  is  drawn  into  tlie  house.  If 
not  from  the  ground,  the  smell  may  be  from 
some  pipe  in  the  house  ;  this  arises  from 
imperfect  junction,  especially  when  metal 
pipes  are  joined  on  to  earthenware,  or  from 
the  pin-hole  eating-away  of  metal  pipes. 
Or  a  drain-pipe  may  be  choked  (generally 
through  '  settling  '  at  a  joint  occurring  in  an 
ill-laid  and  badly  bedded  pipe),  and  decom- 
position be  going  on  in  its  retained  contents. 
Or  there  may  be  a  clogged  or  imperfect  trap, 
with  the  water  either  sucked  out  of  it  or  be- 
coming thoroughly  charged  with  fetid  effluvia. 
In  the  latter  cases,  there  is  a  presumption 
that  the  ventilation  of  the  house-drain  is  not 
what  it  should  be.  Every  house  should 
have  a  plan  of  its  drainage,  so  as  to  facihtate 
the  search  for  a  broken  pipe. 

In  order  to  detect  any  of  these  conditions 
it  is  necessary  that  builders  should  alter 
their  habits  in  regard  to  house-plumbing 
arrangements.  At  present  they  try  to  conceal 
everything,  so  that,  without  pullmg  a  house 
to  pieces,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  if 
pipes  and  traps  are  in  order.  Instead  of 
this,  every  pipe  above  the  ground  should  be 
kept  out  of  walls ;  and  if  cased  with  wood, 
the  case  should  be  merely  bolted,  and  not 
nailed.  If  a  drain  must  be  carried  under 
a  house,  it  should  have  inspection  chambers 
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built  upon  it  nt  every  cliaiifje  of  direction,  so 
that  the  driiiu  which  runs  in  a  slraiglit  lino 
from  one  manhole  chamber  to  the  next  can 
be  inspected  and  cleared  of  obstructions  or 
deposit  without  breaking,'  into  it.  Tlie  sewage 
and  foul-water  arrangements  of  our  houses 
will  never  be  satisfactory  till  these  matters 
are  attended  to,  and  till  the  examination  of 
every  pi))o  abmit  the  house  can  be  made 
without  difficulty,  and  clogging  or  leakage  of 
air  or  water  from  pipes  can  be  readily 
detected. 

In  closets,  the  chief  points  of  leakage  arc 
in  tiie  more  horizontal  j)i])os  and  in  the  trajis. 
In  all  cases  the  soil  pipe  shoidd  be  ventilated 
by  pipes  carried  to  tiie  open  air  at  some 
points  away  from  windows. 

Another  matter  to  be  guarded  against, 
whether  there  be  drain-smell  or  not  about  a 
house,  is  the  immediate  opening  of  the  cistern 
overHow-pipo,  or  of  the  usual  rain-water  pipe, 
into  the  sewer  or  house-drain.  The  common 
practice,  imtil  recently,  has  been  to  connect 
them  directly  with  the  house-drain,  perhaps 
with  an  S  trap  at  the  foot  of  each  pipe,  these 
traps,  however,  being  usually  dry.  Then 
sewer-air  passes  up  and  enters  the  cistern, 
or  into  rooms  which  happen  to  be  near  the 
top  of  the  rain-water  pipc^  All  these  pipes 
should  open  in  free  air  over  a  grating  ;  and  if 
every  householder  would  insist  on  the  builder 
attending  to  these  matters,  the  chances  of  in- 
flow of  sewer-air  into  houses  would  be  much 
lessened. 

Auotlier,  tliird,  point  of  importance  is  the 
waj-  in  which  the  products  of  gas-combustion 
are  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air  of  rooms. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  tlum  the  usual  arrange- 
ment ;  and,  as  gas-liglits  might  bo  made  a 
valuable  means  of  ventilation  if  tubes  were 
arranged  to  carry  oft'  the  burnt  gas,  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  of  chandeliers  is  not  only 
hiu-tfid,  but  involves  an  ignorant  waste  of 
useful  force. 

4.  Impuritii  of  the  water. — Water  de- 
livered to  a  house  may  become  impure  on 
the  premises,  usually  from  uncleaned  un- 
covered cisterns,  absorption  of  air  from  drains 
by  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sometimes 
by  more  direct  leakiige  from  pipes  into 
cisterns.  Lead  niay  also  be  taken  up.  The 
remedies  for  these  conditions  are  obvious. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  exten- 
sive epidemics  of  enteric  fever  due  to  tho 
insuction  cf  matter  from  sewers  into  public 
water-pipes,  through  fissures  in  those  jiipes 
while  running  full.  It  is  probable  that 
obscure  cases  of  disease  in  particular  houses 
are  not  infreijuently  due  to  an  unsuspected 
pollution  by  similar  means  of  the  water- 
service  of  the  house. 

5.  Impurities  from  uncleanliness  of  the 
houxr. — Walls  and  ceilings  all  absorb  im- 
purities which  are  given  out  again  to  the  air, 
and  often  become  liighly  ipipregnated  with 
organic  matters.     The  chinks  of  floors  allow 


matters  to  collect  below  them,  and  then  im- 
pure air  rises  into  tlio  room. 

Of  all  parts  of  a  house  where  cleanliness 
is  of  importance,  there  is  jjrobaldy  none 
more  important  than  larders  and  other 
places  where  food  is  stored.  It  woidd  appear 
certain  that  in  some  cases  of  food-poisoning 
tho  injurious  quality  has  been  obtained  by 
storage  in  places  that  received  sewer-air  or 
other  morbific  matter.  Yet  not  infrequently 
any  dark  unvcutdated  closet  is  made  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  larder. 

The  custom  of  re-papering  walls  without 
removing  the  old  paper,  the  decomposition 
of  paste  and  paper  on  damp  walls,  and  the 
use  of  arsenical  pigments,  may  give  rise  to 
im2)urities  of  one  and  another  kind  in  the 
au"  of  houses.  In  the  houses  of  the  poor 
which  are  not  regularlj'  whitewashed,  the 
half-crumbling  plaster  is  often  highly  charged 
with  animal  material. 

These  matters  are  to  be  avoided  by  original 
good  construction  and  by  constant  cleanli- 
ness. It  is  a  great  desideratum  to  make 
walls  of  impermeable  material,  so  that  they 
may  be  washed  without  ditticidty ;  but,  at 
present,  this  is  au  expensive  matter. 

If  these  various  points,  which  are  really 
questions  of  purity  of  air  and  \vatcr,  and  of 
temperature  and  movement  of  air,  are  pro- 
perly dealt  witli,  houses  will  be  healthy. 
These  are  conditions  which  are  not  dithcult 
to  secure  if  they  are  clearly  understood  and 
if  their  importance  is  not  underrated.  The 
great  point  is  to  have  the  house-air  pure,  so 
as  in  no  way  to  injure  or  depress  the  great 
function  of  respiration. 

While  wo  look  to  the  Mvmicipality  or  Local 
Sanitary  Authority  to  keep  the  outer  air  pure, 
the  task  of  douig  the  same  for  the  house-air 
must  necessarily  fall  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house. 

Duties  of  tho  Medical  Officer  of 
Health. — It  behoves  the  residents  of  every 
district  to  assist  the  Sanitary  Officers  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  ;  and  to  aid  towards  such 
endeavours,  this  article  maj-  usefully  conclude 
by  an  enumeration  of  the  d\itics  whicli  are 
imposed  upon  the  Medical  Oflicer  of  Health 
for  districts  in  England.  They  are  extracted 
from  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  dated  1891. 

'  The  following  shall  be  the  duties  of  the 
Medical  Ofticer  of  Health  in  respect  of  the 
district  for  which  he  is  appointed  : — 

'  1.  He  shall  inform  himself  as  far  as 
practicable  respecting  all  influences  affecting 
or  tlu'eatening  to  affect  injuriously  the  public 
health  within  the  district. 

'  2.  He  shall  inquire  into  and  ascertain  by 
such  means  as  are  at  his  disposal  the  causes, 
origin,  and  distribution  of  diseases  within  the 
district,  and   ascertain   to  what   extent  the 
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same  have  depended  on  conditions  capable 
of  removal  or  mitigation. 

'  3.  He  shall  by  inspection  of  the  district, 
both  systematical^  at  certain  periods,  and 
at  intervals  as  occasion  may  require,  keep 
himself  informed  of  the  conditions  injiurious 
to  health  existing  therein. 

'  4.  He  shall  be  prepared  to  advise  the 
Sanitary  Authority  on  all  matters  affecting 
the  health  of  the  district,  and  on  all  sanitary 
points  involved  in  the  action  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  ;  and  in  cases  requiring  it,  he  shall 
certify,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  or  of  the  Justices,  as  to  any 
matter  in  respect  of  which  the  certificate 
of  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  a  Medical 
Practitioner  is  required  as  the  basis  or  in  aid 
of  sanitary  action. 

'  5.  He  shall  advise  the  Sanitary  Authority 
on  any  question  relating  to  health  involved 
in  the  h'aming  and  subsequent  working  of 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  may 
have  power  to  make,  and  as  to  the  adoption 
by  the  Sanitary  Authority  of  the  Infectious 
Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  181)0,  or  of  any 
section  or  sections  of  such  Act. 

'  6.  On  receiving  information  of  the  out- 
break of  any  contagious,  infectious,  or  epi- 
demic disease  of  a  dangerous  character  within 
the  district,  he  shall  visit  without  delay  the 
spot  where  the  outbreak  has  occurred,  and 
inquire  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of 
such  outbreak  ;  and  in  case  he  is  not  satisfied 
that  all  due  precautions  are  being  taken,  he 
shall  advise  the  persons  competent  to  act  as 
to  the  measures  which  may  appear  to  him  to 
be  required  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
disease,  and  take  such  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  as  he  is  legally  authorised 
to  take  imder  any  statute  in  force  in  the 
district,  or  by  any  resolution  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority. 

'7.  Subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Sani- 
tary Authority,  he  shall  direct  or  supermtend 
the  work  of  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances  in 
the  way  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Sanitary 
Authority  shall  approve,  and  on  receiving 
information  from  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances 
that  his  intervention  is  required  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  any  nuisance 
injurious  to  health,  or  of  any  overcrowding 
in  a  house,  he  shall,  as  early  as  practicable, 
take  such  stej)s  as  he  is  legally  authorised  to 
take  under  any  statute  in  force  in  the  dis- 
trict, or  by  any  resolution  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority,  as  the  circmustances  of  the  case 
may  justify  and  require. 

'  8.  In  any  case  in  which  it  may  appear 
to  him  to  be  necessary  or  advisable,  or  in 
which  he  shall  be  so  du'ected  by  the  Sani- 
tary Authority,  he  shall  himself  inspect  and 
examine  any  animal,  carcase,  meat,  poultry, 
game,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  corn,  bread, 
flour,  or  milk,  and  any  other  article  to  which 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
in  this  behalf  shall  apply,  exposed  for  sale,  or 


deposited  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  of  prepara. 
tion  for  sale,  and  intended  for  the  food  of 
man,  which  is  deemed  to  be  diseased,  or  un- 
sound, or  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  the  food 
of  man ;  and  if  he  finds  that  such  animal  or 
article  is  diseased,  or  unsound,  or  unwhole- 
some, or  unfit  for  the  food  of  man,  he  shall 
give  such  directions  as  may  be  necessary  for 
causing  the  same  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
Justice  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  a2:)plicable  to  the  case. 

'  9.  He  shall  perform  all  the  duties  im- 
posed U-pon  him  by  any  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Sanitary  Authority,  duly  con- 
firmed where  confirmation  is  legally  required, 
in  respect  of  any  matter  affecting  the  public 
health,  and  touching  which  theyare  authorised 
to  frame  by-laws  and  regulations. 

'  10.  He  shall  inquire  into  any  offensive 
process  of  trade  carried  on  within  the  district, 
and  report  on  the  appropriate  means  for  the 
prevention  of  any  nuisance  or  injury  to 
health  therefrom. 

'  11.  He  shall  attend  at  the  office  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  or  at  some  other  ap- 
pointed place,  at  such  stated  times  as  they 
may  direct. 

'  12.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  report  in 
writing  to  the  Sanitary  Authority  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  measures  which  may  re- 
quire to  be  adopted  for  the  improvement  or 
protection  of  the  ijublic  health  in  the  district. 
He  shall  in  like  manner  report  with  respect 
to  the  sickness  and  mortality  within  the  dis- 
trict, so  far  as  he  has  been  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain the  same. 

'  13.  He  shall  keep  a  book  or  books,  to  be 
provided  by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  in  which 
he  shall  make  an  entry  of  his  visits,  and 
notes  of  his  observations  and  instructions 
thereon,  and  also  the  date  and  nature  of 
applications  made  to  him,  the  date  and  result 
of  the  action  taken  thereon,  and  of  any  action 
taken  on  previous  reports  ;  and  shall  produce 
such  book  or  books,  whenever  required,  to 
the  Sanitary  Authority. 

'  14.  He  shall  also  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Sanitary  Authority,  up  to  the  end  of 
December  in  each  year,  comprising  a  sum- 
mary of  the  action  taken,  or  which  he  has 
advised  the  Sanitary  Authority  to  take, 
during  the  year,  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
disease,  and  an  accoimt  of  the  sanitary  state 
of  his  district  generally  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Tlie  report  shall  also  contain  an  ac- 
count of  the  inquiries  which  he  has  made  as 
to  conditions  injurious  to  health  existing  in 
the  district,  and  of  the  proceedings  in  which 
he  has  taken  part  or  advised  under  any 
statute,  so  far  as  such  proceedings  relate  to 
those  conditions ;  and  also  an  acsount  of  the 
supervision  exercised  by  him,  or  on  his  ad- 
vice, for  sanitary  purposes  over  places  and 
houses  that  the  Sanitary  Authority  have 
power  to  regulate,  with  the  nature  and  re- 
sults of  any  proceedings  which  may   have 
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been  so  required  and  taken  in  respect  of  the 
Hamc  during'  tlio  year.  The  report  shall  also 
record  the  action  taken  hy  him,  or  on  his 
advice,  duriufj  the  year,  in  regard  to  offensive 
trades,  to  dairies,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-shops, 
and  to  factories  and  workshops.  The  report 
shall  also  contain  tabular  statements  (on 
forms  to  be  supplied  by  us  [Local  Govern- 
ment ]5i)ard\orto  the  like  effect)  of  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  witliin  the  district,  classi- 
fied according  to  diseases,  ages,  and  localities. 

'Provided  that,  if  the  Medical  Otlicer  of 
Ileakh  shall  cease  to  hold  office  before  tlie 
thirty-tirst  day  of  December  in  any  year,  he 
shall  make  the  like  report  for  so  much  of  the 
year  as  shall  have  expu^ed  when  he  ceases  to 
hold  otlice. 

'  15.  He  shall  give  immediate  information 
to  us  of  any  outbreak  of  dangerous  epidemic 
disease  within  the  district,  and  shall  transmit 
to  us  a  copy  of  each  annual  rejtort  and  of 
any  special  report.  He  shall  make  a  special 
report  to  us  of  the  grounds  of  any  advice 
which  he  may  give  to  the  Sanitary  Autliority 
with  a  view  to  their  requiring  tlie  closure  of 
any  school  or  schools,  in  jnirsuance  of  the 
Code  of  Regulations  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  and  for  the  time  being  in 
force. 

'  1().  At  the  same  time  that  he  gives  in- 
formation to  us  of  an  outbreak  of  an  infectious 
disease  or  transmits  to  us  a  copy  of  his  annual 
report  or  of  any  special  report,  he  shall  give 
the  like  information  or  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  report  to  the  County  Council  or  County 
Councils  of  the  coimty  or  counties  within 
which  his  district  may  be  situated. 

'  17.  In  matters  not  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  Order,  he  shall  observe  and  execute 
any  instructions  issued  by  us,  and  the  lawful 
orders  and  directions  of  the  Sanitary  Authority 
applicable  to  his  office. 

"  1<S.  Whenever  we  sliall  make  regulations 
for  all  or  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  134  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  187.5, 
and  shall  declai-e  the  regulations  so  made  to 
be  in  force  within  any  area  comprising  the 
whole  or  any  jiart  of  the  district,  he  shall 
observe  such  regulations,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  or  concern  his  office.' 

Edmund  A.  Parkks.    George  Buchanan. 

PUERILE  (piicr,  a  boy).— This  word  is 
associated  in  medicine  with  the  respiratory 
murmur  when  it  is  exaggerated,  possessing 
the  characters  heard  over  the  lungs  in  a 
Iiealthy  child.     See  Physical  Examination. 

PUERPERAL      DISEASES.  —  The 

diseases  associated  with  partmition,  which 
fall  for  consideration  in  tlio  present  article, 
are:  (1)  Puerperal  Convulsions;  (2)  Puer- 
l>eral  Fever ;  (3)  Puerperal  Peritonitis ;  and 
(4)  Puerperal  Thrombosis  and  Embolism. 
Certain  other  pathological  conditions  of  etjual 
importance,  occurring  during  the   puerperal 


state,  are  more  conveniently  discussed  under 
their  several  special  names.  See  Pelvic 
Abscess;  Pelvic  Cellulitis  ;  Pelvic  Peri- 
tonitis ;  and  Piileomasia  Dolens.  Puer- 
peral insanity  is  described  in  the  article 
Insanity,  \'arieties  of. 

1.  Puerperal  Convulsions. — Synon.  : 
Puerperal  Eclampsia;  Eclampsia  Gravi- 
duruin,  Farturientium,  vel  F uerperarum  ; 
Fr.  Convulsions  des  Fcvimcs  Enceintes  ct 
en  Couche  ;  Ger.  Eklainpsie  in  der  Schwaii- 
gcrschdft  und  ini  Wochcnhett. 

Definition. — A  peculiar  kind  of  epilepti- 
form convulsions,  characterised  by  loss  of 
consciousness  and  sensibility,  together  with 
tonic  and  clonic  spasms  ;  occurring  in  the 
later  months  of  pregnancj',  during  labour, 
or  after  delivery  ;  and  causing  great  danger 
to  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  clidd. 

iETiOLOGY. — The  frequent  association  of 
this  disorder  with  albuminuria  had  till  lately 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  result  of 
urajmia;  and  notwithstanding  that  cases  have 
been  observed  in  which  albumen  was  present 
in  the  urine  in  large  quantity  without  con- 
vulsions occurring,  and  others  in  which  the 
eclamptic  attacks  took  place  without  any 
albumen,  or  a  mere  trace  only,  being  present, 
it  is  probable  that  insufficiency  of  the  Jiid- 
neijs  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  if  not  the 
invariable  cause.  The  writer  has  no  doubt 
that  twin  pregnancy  is  a  not  infrequent  cause 
of  albuminuria,  from  the  many  cases  of  it 
which  have  come  under  his  personal  obser 
vation. 

Traube  and  Rosenstein  have  referred  the 
causation  of  the  convulsions  to  acute  cere- 
bral anaemia,  resulting  from  changes  in  the 
blood  incidental  to  pregnancy,  the  water}' 
condition  of  the  blood  being  associated  with 
increased  tension  of  the  arterial  system.  The 
late  Dr.  Angus  Macdouald,  of  Edinburgh, 
pointed  out  that  he  had  discovered  by  post- 
mortem examination  extreme  aniemia  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  with  congestion  of  the 
meninges,  without  (edeu)a.  He  attributed  the 
convulsive  attacks  to  irritation  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  from  an  ana'inic  condition  of 
the  blood,  produced  by  the  retention  in  it  of 
excrementitious  matters  wliicli  should  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  In  1889 
M.  Emile  Blanc  found  in  the  urine  of 
eclamptic  patients  a  microbe  with  intense 
patliogenic  ctYects  and  well  dehned.  He  ex- 
tended his  researches  to  the  albuminuria  of 
pregnancy,  and  examined  and  made  cultures 
of  the  blood  and  lu'inc.  These  researches 
demonstrated  a  microbe  in  the  form  of  a 
short  bacillus  having  at  its  two  extremities 
depressions  analogous  to  nuclei.  With  43 
minims  of  a  culture  furnished  b}'  the  blood 
of  an  eclamptic,  a  rabbit  eighteen  days  preg- 
nant was  inocidated.  She  died  in  twelve 
hours  with  intense  convulsive  phenomena, 
having  dropped  one  or  two  of  her  young 
dead. 
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Symptoms. — Puerperal  eclampsia  is  happily 
not  of  common  occurrence,  its  estimated  fre- 
(juency  being  about  once  in  500  cases.  Occa- 
sionally the  outbreak  occurs  without  warning, 
but  usually  there,  are  premonitory  symptoms. 
Tlie  most  frequent  of  these  is  oedema  of  tlie 
feet  and  legs,  which  may  extend  to  the  vulva, 
abdomen,  face,  and  upper  extremities,  and 
sliould  at  once  sug'^est  an  examination  of  the 
urine,  which  will  almost  invariably  be  found 
to  contain  albumen  in  more  or  less  quantity, 
with  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  m-ea 
wliich  should  be  excreted.  Sometimes  casts 
may  be  found.  The  writer  has  had  under  his 
observation  a  case  in  which  oedema  of  tlie  feet 
and  ankles  occurred  without  a  trace  of  albu- 
men in  the  urine,  though  later  it  appeared  in 
abundance,  and  the  patient  died  of  eclampsia 
during  labotu:.  Otlier  premonitory  symptoms 
are  headache,  generally  fi'ontal,  but  occasion- 
ally limited  to  one  side ;  vertigo ;  loss  of 
memory ;  and  derangements  of  vision,  such 
as  amblyopia,  and  flashes  of  light  before  the 
eyes. 

When  the  convulsive  seizure  occurs  it  can- 
not be  mistaken.  The  eyes  first  become  fixed, 
and  rapid  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  occurs,  with  rolling  of  the  eyeballs,  the 
pupils  being  lost  under  the  upper  eyelids. 
The  face  becomes  turned  first  towards  one 
shoulder,  then  towards  the  other.  The  con- 
\'iilsions  rapidly  extend  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  body  ;  after  a  short  period  of  tonic  con- 
traction violent  clonic  spasms  occur.  The 
face  becomes  livid,  the  tongue  is  protruded, 
and,  if  care  be  not  taken,  it  is  lacerated  by 
the  teeth,  colouring  the  frothy  saliva  whicli 
has  been  emitted  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth. 
The  thumbs  become  clenched  in  tiie  palms, 
and  violent  jerkings  of  the  arms  occur,  whilst 
the  muscles  of  the  face  give  rise  to  a  variety 
of  contortions.  Sometimes  involuntary  evacua- 
tions of  the  bladder  and  rectum  occur  during 
the  fit.  There  is  total  loss  of  consciousness 
and  sensation.  After  a  few  minutes  the  symp- 
toms gradually  subside ;  a  longer  interval 
occtirs  between  tlie  clonic  muscular  contrac- 
tions ;  the  face  loses  its  lividity ;  and  the 
breathing  becomes  more  tranquil.  When  the 
first  fit  lias  passed  off,  the  patient  may  re- 
cover her  consciousness  ;  but  if  another  occur 
with  rapidity,  and  very  little  time  elapse 
between  the  paroxysms,  complete  coma  re- 
sulting in  death  may  soon  sujiervene.  Where 
there  is  a  considerable  tune  between  the 
attacks,  it  may  be  many  hours  or  daj's  be- 
fore consciousness  is  restored,  and  recovery 
takes  place.  A  remarkable  feature  of  this 
disorder  is  that  when  the  patient  becomes 
sensible,  and  is  restored  to  health,  she  has 
invariably  no  recollection  of  what  occurred, 
not  only  during  lier  illness,  but  for  some 
time  preceding  the  fits. 

Prognosis. — Tliis  depends  upon  the  severity 
and  frequency  of  the  paroxysms.  It  is  gene- 
rally considered  that  one  in  every  three  or  four 


cases  proves  fatal.  The  earlier  tlie  convul- 
sions appear  in  labour,  the  more  unfavourable 
the  prognosis.  The  longer  the  labour  and 
the  more  difficult  the  delivery,  the  deeper  is 
the  coma  and  the  less  the  prospect  of  re- 
covery. It  is  very  rare  for  the  convulsions 
to  cease  before  the  birth  of  the  cliild.  The 
mortality  has  probably  diminished  of  late 
years,  since  indiscriminate  venesection  has 
been  abolished,  and  other  treatment  adopted. 

Treatment. — Recognising  that  '  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,'  we  must  first 
consider  what  is  best  to  be  done  when  pre- 
monitory symptoms  arise.  The  occasional 
examination  of  the  urine  of  pregnant  women 
is  always  a  wise  precaution,  but  it  is  urgently 
called  for  whenever  oedema  of  the  feet  or 
other  parts  is  noticed.  Slight  traces  of  albu- 
men are  not  iiifre(iuent,  and  are  of  no  im- 
portance ;  but  persistent  albuminuria  to  any 
considerable  amount  calls  for  most  careful 
watching  and  treatment,  and  the  amount  of 
urea  passed  in  the  twenty-four  liours  should 
be  ascertained.  A  milk  diet,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  diuretics  and  iron,  with  mild 
laxatives,  should  be  tried ;  but,  if  httle  or  no 
improvement  takes  place,  tlie  question  of 
induction  of  premature  labour  should  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  writer  from  his  own  observa- 
tions is  very  strongly  in  favour  of  it.  He  has 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  ado[)ted  it  without 
the  occurrence  of  eclampsia,  both  mothers 
and  children  being  saved ;  whereas  he  has 
seen  instances  m  which,  after  consultation,  it 
was  decided  to  leave  it  till  labour  took  place 
naturally,  and  the  result  has  been  eclampsia 
and  death. 

If  convulsions  arise,  chloroform  should  be 
administered  at  once,  and  should  be  repeated 
at  each  succeeding  attack,  while  an  enema  of 
thirty  grains  of  cliloral  and  the  same  amount 
of  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  chloroform  subsequently 
needed.  If  the  labour  proceed  well,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  course; 
but  if  it  be  tardj',  and  tlie  forceps  can  be  ap- 
plied, it  should  be  employed  to  expedite  de- 
livery, though  caution  should  be  exercised 
not  to  extract  the  child  m  too  great  a 
hurry.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  pilo- 
carpine ha^  been  employed,  in  the  hope  that 
the  diaphoresis  produced  mij,dit  relieve  the 
arterial  ten.sion  ;  but  the  results  are  anything 
but  encouraging,  and  it  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. Venesection,  which  used  to  be  the 
universal  treatment,  is  now  very  rarely 
adopted.  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which 
it  is  undoubtedly  called  for :  in  women  of 
plethoric  habit,  with  congested  face  and  hill 
pulse,  showing  much  arterial  tension,  it  will 
probably  be  found  of  great  benefit. 

When  the  convulsive  attacks  occur  or 
continue  after  labour,  liypodermic  injections 
of  morphine,  although  condemned  by  some 
writers  on  account  of  the  renal  condition, 
have  been  foimd  to  act  weD. 
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2.  Puerperal    Fever.— Synon.:   Child- 

1)C(1  Tovor;  i'licqH'nil  Sopticsciniii;  ¥v.Fuvie 
J'licrperulc;  Ger.  Fiicrperaljieber;  Kind- 
bfttjkbcr. 

1)kfixition. — A  continued  fever  of  a  con- 
tiij^ious  character,  occurring  in  connexion 
with  cliil(ll)irth. 

rATiiuLOGY  AND  iETiOLOGY.  —  Numerous 
theories  and  hypotheses  have  been  sus;^estod 
in  regard  to  tlie  nature  and  rchitions  of 
puerperal  fever,  but  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
cepted that  it  is  a  disease  of  traumatic  origin, 
residtint;  from  septic  matter  coming  into 
contact  either  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
uterus,  where,  after  delivery,  dilated  veins 
iiud  lymph  cliannels  abound,  or  with  some 
part  in  tlie  genital  tract  where  lesions  exist, 
which  are  very  conimoidy  produced  during 
labour.  The  septic  virus,  though  generally 
introduced  from  without,  may  arise  within 
the  parturient  canal  itself,  putrefaction  going 
on  in  it  {auto-sepsis) ;  and  retained  portions 
of  placenta  or  membrane  may  perhaps  be 
concerned  in  this.  In  such  cases  the  onset 
of  the  disease  is  not  generally  so  violent  as 
when  the  poison  has  been  introduced  from 
without,  during  labour,  by  those  coming  into 
contact  with  the  patient,  through  the  medium 
of  their  clothes  or  of  their  hands,  or  by 
means  of  sponges  or  instruments  such  as 
catheters.  Other  external  sources  may  be 
the  bedding,  sheets,  or  diapers ;  or  possibly 
the  air  itself  may  carry  the  poison  to  the 
wound,  wliere  septiciPmia  is  present  in  the 
same  dwelling  as  the  parturient  woman — 
in  lying-in  institutions,  for  example. 

Semmelweis,   in   1847,    was    the    first    to 
demonstrate  how  in  the  General  Hospital, 
Vienna,  those  making/!Os<-7«or<em  examina- 
tions and  subsecpiently  engajred  in  the  mid- 
wifery  wards     conveyed    infection    to    the 
patients  through  the  medium  of  cadaveric 
matter  on  their  hands.     This  led,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, to  the  employment  of  antiseptics  in 
midwifery  practice  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that    to    this    may    be    attributed    in    great 
measure    the  remarkable  change    that    has 
taken  place  in  the  rate   of  mortality  in  the 
lying-hi  liospitals.    The  writer,  in  ihe  Lancet 
of  April  1.  Ls'.);!,  in  a  short  paper  on  'Anti- 
septic Midwifery,'  pointed  out  how,  in  the 
City  of  London    Lying-in   Hospital,    where 
the  death-rate  for  a  long  period  of  years  had 
averaged  over  2  per  cent.,  it  had,  since  the 
antiseptic   management   had   been   properly 
carried   out,   fallen    to   0-3]    per   cent.,    the  ] 
average  of  the  last  six  years ;  and  that  during 
a  period  wliich  has  just  readied  two  years 
upwards  of  9o0  women  had  been  delivered  i 
in   the    institution    without   a   single   death  ' 
troni    anj-   source    whatever.      No    stronger 
evidence   could   be    adduced    to    show  tliat 
lying-in  hospitals,  formerly  regarded  as  dan-  I 
gerous  to   enter,  may  now  bo  looked  upon,  I 
under   proper    management,    as    the    safest  ' 
places  to  be  confined  in.     " 


Anatomical  Characters.  —  Septicemia 
may  assume  the  lymphatic  or  the  venous 
form,  according  to  which  of  these  channels 
it  selects  to  ditfiise  itself  through  the  body, 
and  it  may  kill  so  rapidly  as  to  leave  no 
local  manifestations  of  disease.  But  if  the 
vagina  is  severely  atfectod,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane looks  soft  and  mfiltrated,  and  lacerated 
parts  are  usually  covered  by  a  discoloured 
membrane.  The  cervix  uteri,  which  is  so 
fre(piently  the  seat  of  injury  during  labour, 
may  become  inflamed,  and  suppuration 
occur  in  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds 
it.  The  interior  of  the  litems  is  often 
covered  with  a  coagulated  exudation.  The 
pelvic  cellular  tissue  probably  becomes 
affected.  The  peritoneum  is  almost  certainly 
involved,  and  a  coagulated  exudation  or  lluid 
pus  is  found  in  the  folds  around  the 
uterus,  in  Douglas's  pouch  and  elsewhere,  or 
the  peritonitis  may  be  diffuse,  and  associated 
with  pleurisy  and  pericarditis  and  effusions 
into  the  joints.  If  the  absorption  has  taken 
place  through  the  veins,  broken-down  thrombi 
will  bo  found,  and  from  these  embolic  foci 
and  abscesses  may  occur  in  the  lungs ;  the 
spleen  is  almost  always  enlarged,  and  em- 
bolic infarcts  may  be  found  in  it,  as  well 
as  in  the  kidneys.  Endocarditis  and  men- 
ingitis may  arise ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  destruction  of  the  eyeball. 

Symptoms. — In  no  disease  do  the  symptoms 
vary  more  than  in  puerperal  fever,  depending 
upon  the  violence  of  the  fever,  and  the 
localities  attacked  by  the  poison.  The  fever 
generally  originates  within  three  days  after 
delivery,  though  sometimes  later,  very  rarely 
after  the  fifth  day.  Occasionally  there  is, 
first  of  all,  a  feeling  of  depression,  with 
headache ;  often  the  first  symptom  is  a  rigor. 
The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  130  or 
more  per  minute.  The  temperature  rises 
to  103°  F.,  or  higher.  The  skin  is  generally 
hot  and  dry.  Vomiting  frequently  occurs 
early,  the  ejecta  being  like  coffee-grounds, 
and  of  a  peculiar  odour.  Diarrhoea  is  often 
very  troublesome,  and  the  evacuations  are 
horriblj'  fetid.  The  tongue  soon  becomes 
coated  with  a  heavy  fur,  later  on  becoming 
dry  and  raspy;  and  sordes  appear  on  the 
lips.  There  is  often  acute  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, with  tenderness  and  swelling;  but 
peritonitis  with  effusion  may  occur  without 
any  of  these  symptoms.  Sometimes  the 
swollen,  tender  uterus  can  be  felt  in  the 
hypogastrium.  The  lochia  are  generally 
suppressed,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  arrested, 
though  sometimes  the  mammae  are  hard 
and  painful.  As  a  rule,  the  intellect  is 
unimpaired,  though  low  muttering  delirium 
frequently  precedes  death.  The  breathing 
is  short  and  hurried.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
or  pericarditis  occasionallyensues.  Jaundice 
or  albuminuria  may  be  present.  The  joints 
may  swell  and  suppurate  ;  and  abscesses 
may  form  in  anj'  part  of  the  body. 
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Course  and  Terminations.— The  disease, 
if  of  the  lymphatic  variety,  begins  very  early, 
and  generally  runs  a  rapid  course,  terminat- 
ing fatally  within  a  week.  The  pulse  becomes 
more  and  more  rapid  and  feeble  ;  the  breath- 
ing more  hurried  and  panting;  tympanites 
sets  in ;  a  cold  clammy  sweat  breaks  out ; 
finally  hiccough,  subsultus,  and  low  inutter- 
ing  delirium  come  on,  with  fi-equcntly  in- 
cessant vomiting ;  and  the  patient  sinks  from 
exhaustion.  The  venous  variety  generally 
shows  itself  much  later,  is  of  much  longer 
duration,  and  is  associated  with  erratic  rigors, 
and  an  absence  of  abdominal  distension. 

Treatment. — (1)  Prophi/lactic  — This  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Keeping  in  mind 
the  sources  of  the  disease,  it  behoves  the 
practitioner  to  avoid  every  means  of  com- 
municating septic  matter  to  the  j)atient, 
either  personally  or  by  the  nurse.  If  possible 
to  arrange  it,  the  genital  organs  should  never 
be  touched  without  the  hands  having  been 
first  thoroughly  rinsed  in  an  antiseptic  solu- 
tion of  either  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, or  tincture  of  iodine.  All  sponges  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  use  in  an  anti- 
septic solution ;  so  also  all  instruments,  such 
as  irrigation  tubes,  the  forceps,  or  catheters. 
The  catheter  and  vaginal  tube  should  be 
made  of  glass  or  translucent  celluloid,  which 
enables  one  to  see  that  no  blood  or  clot  is  re- 
tained within  them.  Instead  of  cold  cream,  a 
preparation  containing  1  drachm  of  absolute 
carbolic  acid  to  2i-  oz.  of  benzoated  lard 
should  be  employed  for  lubricating  the  ex- 
amining finger,  and  it  should  be  introduced 
into  the  vagina  as  seldom  as  possible.  The 
utmost  care  should  be  observed  to  avoid 
the  smallest  piece  of  the  placenta  or  mem- 
brane being  left  within  the  uterus.  Subse- 
quently all  washings  or  syringings  of  the 
genitals  should  be  performed  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  (1  to  40),  or,  what  is  still 
more  reliable,  a  solution  of  perchloride  of 
mercury  of  the  strength  of  1  in  2,000.  It  is 
a  very  good  jjlan  to  give  a  vaginal  injection 
of  this  at  a  temperature  of  about  115°  F. 
in  every  case  where  it  is  practicable  after  the 
placenta  has  been  removed,  and  before  the 
binder  is  applied,  and  to  repeat  this  night 
and  morning  during  the  two  or  three  days 
following  delivery.  The  practitioner  should, 
when  able,  order  all  these  preparations  to  be 
in  the  house  previous  to  the  expected  time 
of  delivery. 

(2)  General. — The  general  treatment  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  disease.  At  first 
active  antiphlogistic  remedies  may  be  indi- 
cated ;  and  in  some  cases  local  depletion  by 
leeches,  in  other  cases  blisters.  Drugs,  such 
as  veratrum  viride  (much  employed  in 
America),  aconite,  digitalis,  or  salicj'lic  acid, 
may  be  tiseful  in  lowering  the  temperature. 
The  internal  administration  of  turpentine 
has  been  highly  extolled ;  this  drug  is  often 
very  efficacious  when  applied  on  hot  flannel 


to  the  abdomen,  or  used  as  an  enema  where 
there  is  much  tympanites.  Opium,  or  mor- 
phine, is  invariably  demanded  to  subdue  rest- 
lessness, allay  pain,  and  induce  sleep.  Lau- 
danum, applied  in  poultices  to  the  abdomen, 
is  sometimes  very  grateful  to  the  patient. 
"When,  however,  there  is  much  tenderness 
and  distension,  a  paste  composed  of  two  parts 
of  extract  of  belladonna  to  one  of  glycerine, 
brushed  thickly  over  the  whole  abdomen,  will 
be  preferable.  Quinine  is  often  of  great  value 
in  diminishing  the  fever ;  it  maj'  be  given  in 
doses  of  5  grains  or  more  every  four  or  six 
hours.  Warburg's  tincture  may  answer  still 
better.  If  the  discharges  are  fetid,  an  intra- 
uterine antiseptic  douche  should  be  employed 
with  great  caution,  usually  only  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  be  followed  night  and  morning  by  the 
vaginal  douche.  In  cases  of  a  more  chronic 
type,  where  diarrhoea  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  large 
doses,  20  to  30  minims,  is  sometimes  very 
serviceable.  One  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  the  treatment  of  this  exhausting 
disease  is  the  frequent  administration  of 
nutritious  food  and  stimulants — strong  beef- 
tea,  milk,  eggs,  champagne  or  brandy — in 
small  quantities  at  short  intervals.  In  cases 
of  obstinate  vomiting  recourse  must  be  had 
to  nutrient  enemata  ;  and  nutrient  supposi- 
tories are  often  of  great  use,  employed  alter- 
nately. The  most  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air  that  can  be  admitted  with  safety  should 
be  secured. 

It  is  impossible  to  map  out  any  distinct 
line  of  treatment  for  puerperal  fever.  Each 
case  must  be  combated  according  to  its  indi- 
vidual symptoms,  and  demands  constant  at- 
tention ;  for,  though  the  disease  is  fearfully 
fatal,  some  of  the  apparently  most  hopeless 
cases  recover. 

3.  Puerperal  Peritonitis. — This,  though 
one  of  the  most  freqtient  complications  of 
puerperal  fever,  sometimes  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  it,  other  symptoms  than  those  con- 
sequent upon  the  local  inflammatory  attack 
being  absent.  It  may  arise  from  the  rupture 
of  a  Fallopian  tube  distended  with  pus— a 
pyosalpinx  ;  or  from  some  uterine  lesion 
occurring  during  labour. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mor- 
tem appearances  associated  with  puerperal 
peritonitis  differ  from  those  described  in  con- 
nexion with  puerperal  septiciemia  only  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  confined  to  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  There  wUl  probably  be  found  an  abun- 
dance of  effused  serum  or  sero-pus,  and  flaky 
lymph,  and  intense  congestion  of  the  peri- 
toneum ;  and  the  abdominal  viscera  wiU 
here  and  there  be  glued  together.  The 
uterus  will  probably  be  found  preternaturally 
soft. 

Symptoms. — Generally  within  a  week  fol- 
lowing delivery  a  well-marked  rigor  occurs, 
followed  by  febrile  disturbance.  The  patient 
complains  of  acute  pain  in  the  lower  part  of 
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tho  abdomen,  nt  first  in  one  pnrticxilar  spot, 
but  soon  sprcadinfj;  over  a  liirf,'or  area.  Tho 
thifjbs  become  Hexed  on  t)io  abdomen  to  re- 
lieve the  tension  ;  tho  belly  becomes  nnudi 
swollen,  and  execssivoly  tender ;  and  there 
is  fjenerally  much  tym))anites,  with  obstinate 
constipation.  The  pulse  is  verj'  character- 
istic, bein^  quick,  wiry,  and  incompressible. 
Vomiting  soon  sets  in.  If  the  disease  do  not 
give  way,  the  abdomen  becomes  more  swollen 
and  tense,  and  no  pressure  upon  it  can  bo 
borne.  EverythinL,'  that  is  taken  is  voiiiitod  ; 
the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid  and  feeble  ; 
the  tonj^ue  is  dry  and  raspy ;  the  constipation 
gives  way  to  diarrha;a ;  the  skin  becomes 
clammy,  and  the  extremities  cold ;  and  the 
patient  dies. 

Treatmkn'T. — The  application  of  leeches 
to  the  abdomen,  inmiediately  the  tenderness 
is  complained  of,  may  be  of  much  service  in 
subduinfj  tlie  localintlammation  and  allaying 
pain.  Opnim  is  the  drug  of  all  others  to  bo 
relied  upon.  Hot  fomentations  and  counter- 
irritants,  such  as  turpentine,  often  give  great 
relief.  In  the  first  stage  a  copious  enema  of 
tliin  gruel  with  castor  oil,  to  obtain  a  free 
action  of  the  bowels,  should  be  given.  \Vhere 
there  is  much  tympanites,  the  addition  of 
turpentine  may  bo  of  benefit  in  disj)elling  the 
flatus.  If  vomiting  prevent  nourishment 
beinjr  taken  by  tlie  mouth,  it  should  be  ad- 
ministered per  rectum.  Surgical  treatment 
by  abdominal  incision,  and  Hushing  out  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  may  in  some  cases  atTord 
the  best  chance  of  recovery. 

4.  Puerperal  Venous  Thrombosis 
and  Embolism. 

Dkfixitiox. — The  occurrence  of  a  blood- 
clot  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  or  pul- 
monary arteries,  either  formed  i?i  situ  or 
conveyed  there  from  a  distance  by  the  blood- 
cnrrent,  often  giving  rise  to  sudden  death 
after  delivery. 

.\\ATOMic.\L  Characters. — The  condition 
of  the  blood  in  prejjnancy  and  the  puerperal 
state  renders  it  liable  to  form  a  coagulum, 
and  this  may  occur  in  distant  vessels.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nane}- the  amount  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is 
very  greatly  increased.  Together  with  this, 
a  diminution  in  the  volume  of  the  blood  from 
uterine  hicmorrhage  produces  a  state  of  ex- 
haustion, which  causes  a  great  predisposition 
to  thrombosis.  If,  therefore,  such  having 
occurred  in  distant  vessels,  a  portion  of 
coagulum  become  detached,  and  be  carried 
awiiy  till  it  reach  the  pulmonary  arteries, 
embolism  is  the  result,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  sudden  death  occurring  after 
parturition.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
that  pulmonary  thrombosis  may  occur  inde- 
pendently of  embolism  ;  large,  firm,  decolor- 
ised coagula  have  been  found,  on  j>ost-mortem 
examination,  occupying  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  the  larger  branches  of  tho  pulmo- 
nary arteries,  which  have  "evidently  formed 
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there,    all    traces   of    thrombosis    elsewhere 
being  absent. 

Symptoms. — These  are  common  botli  to 
embolism  and  jnilmonary  thrombosis.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  tlie  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  severe  dj'spn(ea  ;  she 
starts  up  and  gasps  for  breath ;  the  face  in 
some  cases  has  been  described -as  pale,  in 
others  livid.  She  feels  she  is  d.ving,  and 
calls  out  for  air  ;  tho  pulse  becomes  almost 
imperceptible  ;  and  generally  death  occurs 
\iry  rapidlv.  If  the  patient  be  examined 
during  the  attack  it  is  jirobable  that  a  mur- 
mur will  be  heard  over  the  site  of  the  pul- 
monary artery.  In  some  cases  in  which 
the  clot  is  not  suthciently  largo  to  entirely 
obstruct  the  circulation  in  the  lungs,  it  aj)- 
pears  that  absorption  may  ultimately  take 
place,  and  recovery  ensue.  Dr.  I'layfair  has 
published  some  cases  which  support  this 
view. 

Tkkatmext. — In  almost  every  case  so 
rapidly  fatal  is  tlie  seizure  that  there  is  no 
time  to  think  of  treatment.  When,  however, 
the  attack  is  not  so  terribly  rapid  in  its  ter- 
mination, every  effort  must  be  made  to  rally 
the  patient,  by  the  administration  of  stimu- 
lants, such  as  brandy,  ether,  or  ammonia,  if 
at  hand.  The  most  perfect  rest  must  be  en- 
joined, so  as  to  prevent  tho  coagulum  from 
becoming  disbidged,  and  to  promote  its  ab- 
sorption. Sir  B.  W.  Richardson  has  recom- 
mended solution  of  ammonia  in  large  doses, 
with  a  view  of  dissolving  the  fibrin. 

Clement  Godson. 

PUERPERAL  INSANITY.  —  -See 
Insanity,  Varieties  of. 

PULLNA,  in  Austria.  —  Sulphated 
waters.     Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

PULMONARY     APOPLEXY.  -  A 

I  term  for  a  certain  form  of  h;emoiTliage  into 
I  the  lungs.     See  Lungs,  Hiemorrhage  into. 

PULMONARY     DISEASES.  —  See 

LrN(;s,  Diseases  of. 

PULMONARY  MURMUR.  —  This 
word  may  bo  employed  in  two  senses,  namely, 
as  signifying,  first,  the  respiratory  sound 
heard  over  the  lung ;  or,  secondlj',  a  bruit 
j  heard  in  connexion  with  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  its  valves.  See  Heart,  Valves 
AND  Orifices  of.  Diseases  of;  Physical  Ex- 
amination ;  and  Pulmonary  Vessels,  Dis- 
eases of. 

PULMONARY      VALVES      AND 
ORIFICES,  Diseases   of.— 6Ve   Heart. 
:  Valves  and  Orifkes  of.  Diseases  of;  and 
[  Pulmonary  Vessels,  Diseases  of. 

PULMONARY      VESSELS,      Dis- 
eases   of. — The  vessels   of  the    i)ulmonary 
circulation,  more  especially  the  veins,  enjoy 
j  a  considerable  immunity  from  disease.     Pri- 
mary affections  of  these  vessels  are  of  most 
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exceptional  occurrence,  and  the  causes  lead- 
ing to  tlieir  being  secondarily  involved  are 
not  numerous.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
this.  The  pulmonary  arteries  much  less 
often  present  those  diseased  states  which  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  arteries  of  the 
systemic  circulation,  and  are  not  even  as 
commonly  affected  as  the  systemic  veins, 
with  which  they  somewhat  more  closely 
agree  in  point  of  structure,  and  in  the  kind 
of  blood  carried  by  them.  The  portal  vein, 
which  is  comparable  to  the  pulmonary  artery 
in  other  respects  besides  its  plan  of  distribu- 
tion, would  appear  to  be  similarly  free.  For 
these  reasons  affections  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  are  rather  of  pathological  interest 
than  clinical  importance;  in  the  majority  of 
cases  they  are  not  to  be  recognised  during 
life,  or,  if  so,  are  beyond  the  application  of 
any  treatment.  The  trunk  of  the  artery,  and 
especially  the  orifice  in  the  right  ventricle,  is 
singularly  liable  to  present  congenital  abnor- 
malities, which  are  treated  of  in  the  article 
Heart,  Malformations  of. 

The  diseases  of  the  pulmonary  artery  will 
now  be  discussed  in  the  following  order : 
(1)  Inflammation ;  (2)  Degenerations ;  (3) 
Ulceration  ;  (4)  Dilatation  and  Aneiu-ysm  ; 
(5)  Stenosis;  (G)  Rupture;  and  (7)  Embolism 
and  Thrombosis. 

1.  Inflammation.  —  .Etiology. — Acute 
arteritis  affecting  the  pulmonary  artery  is  of 
very  rare  occm-rence,  and  usually  co-exists 
with  acute  endocarditis.  Previous  to  birth  it 
seems  to  be  more  liable  to  exist  than  subse- 
quently, and  Fome  of  the  congenital  deformi- 
ties of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  valve 
are  to  be  attributed  to  it.  After  birth  it  is 
almost  invariably  associated  with  such  acute 
blood-diseases  as  pyicmia,  or  with  those 
pyrexial  states  which  are  apt  to  assume  a 
septic  character,  as  scarlet  fever.  Emboli, 
especially  if  of  a  putrid  ehai'acter,  which  have 
become  lodged  in  branches  of  the  vessel,  are 
liable  to  set  up  inflammation  in  the  con- 
tiguous walls.  Chronic  arteritis,  leading  to 
atheroma,  though  far  less  frequent  than  in 
the  aorta,  is  not  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  under  very  much  the  same  conditions, 
namely,  increased  strain  of  the  vessels,  asso- 
ciated with  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
culation, and  an  hypertrophied  right  ventricle. 
When  the  vessels  have  become  much  dilated, 
as  from  extreme  mitral  stenosis,  the  walls 
thus  thinned  are  liable  to  undergo  changes 
of  a  chronic  inflammatory  character.  See 
Arteries,  Diseases  of. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  These  corre- 
spond with  the  usual  characters  of  arteritis. 
The  process  begins  in  the  sub-epithelial  layer 
of  the  inner  coat,  and  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  variety  of  connective  tissue,  which 
consists  of  fibres,  fusiform  fibre-cells,  and 
homogeneous  material ;  these  constituents 
being  developed  in  varying  proportions,  and 
forming  patches  of  grey,  gelatinous  or  semi- 


cartilaginous  material.  The  new-formed 
tissue  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls  tends 
to  break  down  and  form  an  atheromatous 
abscess,  which,  bursting  into  the  lumen  of 
the  vessel,  leaves  an  ulcerated  surface,  though 
this  is  far  less  common  tlian  in  the  aorta. 
Or  the  yellowish  patches  of  atheroma  may 
become  calcareous.  A  peri-arteritis,  consist- 
ing of  a  fibroid  thickening  limited  to  the 
adventitia,  has  been  met  with  in  the  vessels 
of  limited  areas  of  the  lung ;  it  is  perhaps 
of  syphilitic  origin. 

This  state  is  only  demonstrable  after  death ; 
during  life  it  is  not  recognised,  unless  the 
valves  be  affected,  by  any  known  signs  or 
symptoms,  and  a  diagnosis  of  its  existence 
has  not  hitherto  been  attempted.  Under 
such  circumstances  no  plan  of  treatment  can 
be  laid  down. 

2.  Degenerations.— (a)  Fatti/. -Vrimary 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
intima,  without  any  previous  inflammation, 
occurs  in  the  pulmonary,  as  in  other  arteries. 
It  appears  to  be  commoner  when  there  is 
obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs,  and  when  considerable  in  amount 
forms  yellowish  irregular  spots,  which  may 
subsequently  involve  the  middle  coat,  and 
form  in  tlie  thickness  of  the  wall  masses  of 
softened  fatty  matter,  which  finally  bursts 
into  the  vessel. 

(b)  Lardaceous  degeneration. — This  has 
been  recorded  as  having  been  seen  in  the 
muscular  coat  of  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

3.  Ulceration. — As  already  said,  inflam- 
mation of  the  vessel-walls  very  rarely  extends 
to  ulceration  of  the  inner  coat,  but  owing  to 
the  extreme  frequency  of  ulcerative  destruc- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue,  the  intra-pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vessels  are  constantly  in- 
volved. Phthisis,  abscess,  or  gangrene  of  the 
lungs,  may  each  in  their  progress  invade  the 
vessels,  the  walls  of  which,  though  offering 
considerable  resistance  to  the  destructive 
process,  sooner  or  later  yield,  and  may  cause  a 
fatal  haemorrhage,  though  very  frequently  a 
loss  of  blood  is  prevented  by  blocking  up  of 
the  vessels  with  coagula. 

4.  Dilatation  and  Aneurysm.— Ana- 
tomical Characters. — Varying  changes  of 
abnormal  distension  are  not  unusual,  occur- 
ring in  both  sexes  and  in  all  ages  beyond 
childhood,  and  are  estimated  as  forming  '3 
per  cent,  of  aneurysms  of  all  kinds.  The 
dilatation  may  affect  the  trunk  uniformly ; 
and  an  extreme  case  has  been  recorded 
where  the  circumference  of  the  vessel  attained 
6^  inches,  the  normal  average  being  taken  at 
3^  inches.  Or,  limited  in  extent,  the  bulging 
forms  a  sacculated,  or,  more  rarely,  a  dissect- 
ing aneurysm  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  from 
the  size  of  a  walnut  to  a  pea,  or  even  smaller, 
these  latter  being  frequently  multiple.  The 
conditions  which  lead  to  these  alterations  in 
the   normal    calibre    of  the   vessel   are — (a) 
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Those  causing  a  (liniiiiished  resistance  of 
their  coats  to  the  blood-iiressiire,  especially  if 
tins  be  increased,  which  is  often  the  case,  by 
obliteration  of  some  vessels,  and  consequent 
rise  in  tension  in  the  remaining  ones  ;  or  by 
general  obstruction,  such  as  mitral  stenosis 
or  emphysema  would  cause.  (6)  Those 
changes  in  the  luiifj-structures  which  diminish 
the  support  of  the  vessels,  and  so  allow  of 
tiieir  yieldin<?.  The  results  of  arteritis  and 
atheroma  will  furnish  the  first  condition,  and 
ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  pulmonary 
tissue  will  provide  the  latter.  The  trunk  of 
the  artery  has  been  frequently  found  inululy 
dilated  in  auiemia.  The  walls  of  true 
aneurysms  may  be  thicker  or  thiimer  than 
those  of  the  healthy  vessel,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  theii"  contents  are  said  to  be  never 
laminated  coagula,  even  in  the  largest,  but 
always  fresh  clots. 

An  extreme  case  of  distension  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  is  recorded  {Dublin  Journal, 
1832),  especially  the  left,  where  the  vessels 
were  dilated  to  four  times  their  normal  size, 
owing  to  extensive  obstructions  at  their 
openings  into  the  left  auricle. 

Symptoms.  —When  the  main  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  the  seat  of  an  aneurysmal 
tumour,  there  are  the  usual  signs  of  pulsation 
and  prominence  in  variable  degrees,  most 
marked  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the 
second  intercostal  space  ;  over  the  same  area 
a  systolic  bruit  of  a  superficial  (juality  is  to 
be  heard,  not  conducted  above  the  sternum 
or  clavicles  ;  and  a  systolic  thrill  is  to  be  felt. 
There  is  also  accentuation  of  the  second 
sound,  with  the  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  Should  the  tumour  be  of 
any  considerable  size,  it  will  give  rise  to 
those  conditions  which  commonly  follow  an 
obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation — 
namely,  lividity,  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  general 
anasarca,  with  scanty,  high-coloured  urine  ; 
and  sjTnptoms  of  pulmonary  embolism  may 
result  from  detachment  of  fragments  of  clot 
from  the  sac.  In  an  exceptional  case,  pallor 
of  the  face  was  noticed.  Pahi  behind  the 
sternum,  and  headache,  also  exist.  Since 
the  greater  part  of  the  artery  is  included 
within  the  pericardium,  it  is  into  that  sac 
that  ruptm-e  will  probably  occur.  Uniform 
dilatation  of  the  trunk  of  the  artery  may  be 
accompanied  with  suflicient  stretching  of  the 
cardiac  orifice  to  cause  regiu-gitation  mto 
tlie  ventricle. 

The  small  aneurysms  of  the  intra-pul- 
raonic  brandies  give  rise  to  no  known 
symptoms  until  haemoptysis  indicates  their 
nipture. 

Diagnosis.— An  aneurysm  of  the  trunk  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  may  have  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  similar  afl'ettion  of  the 
aorta,  or  from  a  post-sternal  tumour  to  which 
pulsation  has  been  connnunicated.  The 
tendency  of  pulmonary  aneurysm  to  extend 
to  the  left  side,  and  the  non-conduction  of 
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the  bruit  to  the  vessels  at  the  root  of  the 
neck,  with  the  coincident  signs  of  pulmo- 
nary obstruction,  are  grounds  upon  which  to 
found  a  distinction,  though  the  distinction 
from  an  aortic  aneurysm  is  not  always  easy. 

Prog.nosis. — This  is  of  necessity  grave, 
whatever  the  size  of  the  lesion,  and  many 
cases  of  fatal  haemoptysis  are  due  to  rupture 
of  a  small-sized  sac. 

Trkatmknt. — How  far  such  treatment  as 
gal  vano-puncture,  theadininistration  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  &c.,  as  pursued  in  aneurysm  of 
the  systemic  vessels,  is  applicable  to  similar 
afTections  of  the  pulmonary  arterj%  is  un- 
known. For  the  treatment  of  the  hemor- 
rhage to  which  rupture  of  the  smaller 
aneurysms  gives  rise,  .lec  Ha:moptysis. 

i).  Stenosis. — A  narrowing  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  may  take  place  at  the  orifice, 
in  the  couus  arteriosus,  or  more  rarely  in  the 
trunk  or  main  branches.  In  the  former 
situations  it  is  commonly  congenital,  the 
result  of  endocarditis  or  myocarditis,  which, 
if  developed  within  the  first  three  months  of 
fn'tal  life,  is  almost  invariably  accompanied 
by  some  compensating  lesion,  such  as  intra- 
ventricular communication ;  whilst  if  tlie 
aftection  of  the  heart  be  subsequent  to  the 
third  month  of  development,  the  circulation 
is  carried  on  through  a  patent  foramen  ovale 
and  ductus  arteriosus  {sec  Hkaut,  Malforma- 
tions of).  It  is  conceivable  that  stenosis  of 
the  conus  arteriosus  may  be  followed  by 
secondary  narrowing  aiid  closure  of  the  pul- 
monary artery,  and  also  tliat  defective  de- 
velopment of  the  lungs  may  cause  a  narrowed 
vessel.  The  condition  is  very  rarely  due  to 
any  acquired  change  in  the  vessel-walls, 
although  a  case  is  recorded  of  stenosis  of  the 
artery  from  cartilaginous  thickening  and 
calcification  of  its  coats.  Tlie  calibre  of  the 
tube  may  be  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
tumours,  such  as  an  aortic  aneurysm  or 
adenoid  growths,  or  by  the  shrinking  of 
cicatricial  tissue  in  the  adjacent  lungs,  or 
from  arteritis  following  on  direct  violence. 

\Yhen  stenosis  is  developed  at  a  very  early 
period  of  fcetal  life,  the  artery  remains  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  beyond  the  obstruction. 
\Vlieii  it  occurs  late,  the  vessel  may  be  of 
normal  capacity,  and  if  insufficiency  co-exist 
with  the  obstruction,  it  may  even  be  dilated. 

Symptoms. — Whatever  be  the  cause  of  pul- 
monary stenosis,  there  will  be  a  deficient 
supply  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  producing 
dyspntta,  and  the  obstruction  to  the  circula- 
tion will  give  rise  to  all  the  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  general  venous  congestion,  although 
to  a  less  degree  than  in  affections  of  the  tri- 
cuspid orifice.  Hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle — as  evidenced  by  increased  trans- 
verse measurement  of  the  area  of  cardiac 
dulness,  and  a  forcible  impulse  felt  at  the 
epigastrium,  a  basic  thrill,  a  systolic  bruit,  of 
maximum  intensity  over  the  heart's  base, 
and  conducted  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  but 
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not  audible  along  the  course  of  the  aorta  and 
great  vessels,  and  a  marked  accentuation  of 
the  second  sound — is  the  most  important 
result  of  this  condition.  Cyanosis  is  not  a 
characteristic,  ^.nd  does  not  occur  unless 
there  be  extreme  venous  congestion,  or  a 
communication  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  heart.  The  association  of  constriction  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  both  congenital  and 
acquired,  with  tubercular  phthisis,  has  now 
been  too  frequently  observed  for  it  to  be 
regarded  as  a  coincidence  only,  and  their 
relation  as  cause  and  effect  is  generally  ad- 
mitted. 

Treatment.  —  This  affection  is  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 

0.  Rupture.  —  Violent  effort  and  great 
excitement  have  been  followed  by  rupture  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  either  of  the  trunk  or 
main  brandies,  when  degenerated.  Death  is 
often  instantaneous,  though  it  may  be  delayed 
even  some  hours.  Aneurysms  tend  to  burst 
sooner  or  later ;  those  of  the  trunk  usually 
ojiening  into  the  pericardium,  while  the  intra- 
pulmonary  dilatations  commonly  rupture 
into  cavities  in  the  lung.  Ulceration,  as  said, 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  but  a  case  is  re- 
corded of  its  existence  and  extension  through 
all  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  with  a  suddenly 
fatal  termination.  Rupture  of  the  pulmonary 
veins  has  been  recorded. 

7.  Embolism  and  Thrombosis. — The 
pulmonary  artery  is  especially  liable  to  be- 
come plu{(ged,  both  by  substances  lodged  in 
it  from  elsewhere,  and  by  coagula  originating 
in  the  vessel  itself.  Its  relationship  to  the 
venous  circulation  explains  this.  Portions  of 
broken-down  clots  developed  in  the  systemic 
veins,  from  whatever  cause ;  the  contents  of 
hydatid  and  other  cysts  that  have  burst  into 
the  venous  current ;  fragments  of  cancerous 
and  other  new-growths,  all  of  which  readily 
travel  onwards  towards  the  heart,  pass  into 
the  jmlmonary  artery,  in  the  branches  of 
which  they  become  lodged,  according  to  their 
size.  Once  located,  the  plug  will  increase  in 
size  by  the  deposition  on  it  of  successive 
layers  of  fibrin,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  original  ob- 
structing substance.  Occasionally  very  large 
thrombi  are  detached  in  tlie  systemic  veins, 
and  are  arrested  in  the  trunk  and  main 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The 
causes  of  thrombosis  of  the  vessel  are  various. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  inflammation  or  de- 
generation of  the  artery  renders  obstruction 
of  the  vessel  from  primary  thrombosis  very 
imcommon  ;  but  the  development  of  clots  in 
the  smaller  branches,  in  association  with 
pneumonia,  phthisis,  gangi-ene,  and  other 
destructive  lung-diseases,  is  frequent.  In 
certain  septic  states,  in  severe  malarial 
states,  in  parturient  women,  and  in  condi- 
tions of  extreme  aniemia,  especially  with 
diminished  heart-power,  when  the  blood  is 
prone  to  clot  in  the  vessels,  the  pulmonary 


artery  is  a  favourite  locality  for  this  to  occur; 
though  the  not  unusual  occurrence  of  this 
condition  in  women  after  delivery  is  more 
probably  embolic  in  character.  Pressure  on 
the  pulmonary  artery  or  its  main  divisions 
by  aortic  aneurysm,  enlarged  glands,  or  other 
mediastinal  tumours,  has  been  known  to 
cause  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  in  the 
vessel.  Thrombi  may  commence  in  the 
right  ventricle,  or,  as  would  appear,  some- 
times on  the  semilunar  valves,  and  extend 
into  the  trunk  and,  for  variable  distances, 
into  the  branches  of  the  vessel.  Such  ob- 
structions are  frequently  developed  during 
the  last  hours  of  life,  when  the  circulation  is 
enfeebled  and  slow.  See  Embolism  ;  Heart, 
Thrombosis  of;  and  Lung,  Haemorrhage  into. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  completeness  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
If  only  the  smaller  branches  be  occluded, 
the  symptoms  may  be  those  of  pulmonary 
infarction,  and  the  very  moderate  dyspnoea 
or  slight  haemoptysis  might  be  equally  attri- 
butable to  the  phthisis  or  other  lung-state 
which  had  determined  the  formation  of  the 
thrombi. 

In  another  class  of  cases,  when  larger 
branches  are  blocked,  very  marked  dyspnoea 
is  developed,  with  such  symptoms  as  are  con- 
veniently grouped  under  the  term  '  anginal,' 
such  as  pain  iia  the  praecordia,  a  sense  of 
great  distress  and  faintness,  palpitation, 
gasping,  lividity,  and  extreme  pallor,  with 
cold  sweats,  but  no  loss  of  mental  faculties, 
though  often  inability  to  speak,  an  almost 
imperceptible  rapid  or  irregular  pulse,  and 
jactitation  of  the  limbs.  The  onset  of  such 
a  condition  may  be  gradual  or  sudden;  in 
the  former  case  it  depends  on  the  slow  in- 
crease in  size  of  a  small  thrombus ;  in  the 
latter,  on  the  sudden  lodgment  in  some 
large  branch  of  the  artery  of  a  solid  sub- 
stance that  has  entered  the  venous  current. 
In  some  cases  these  symptoms  are  present 
to  an  extreme  degree,  and  death  follows  in  a 
few  minutes ;  in  fact,  this  lesion  constitutes 
one  of  the  causes  of  sudden  death.  The 
appearances  are  not  those  of  asphyxia,  and 
it  is  usual  to  attribute  the  very  rapidly  fatal 
result  to  syncope  or  shock,  as  it  would  seem 
to  be  connected  in  some  way  with  an  arreiit 
of  the  nerve-governance  of  the  heart.  In 
that  class  of  cases  which  do  not  terminate  so 
quickly,  it  is  usual  to  find  that  the  symptoms 
abate  somewhat,  and  may  be  followed  at  a 
variable  interval  of  hours,  days,  or  even 
months  by  a  second  or  even  several  attacks, 
usually  ending  fatally.  The  post-mortem 
examination  of  such  cases  shows  a  thrombus 
of  considerable  extent,  with  indications  of  its 
having  been  formed  at  different  times. 

Examination  of  the  chest  reveals  no  dia- 
gnostic signs.  There  is  very  likely  to  be  a 
basic  systolic  murmur  conducted  along  the 
course  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  but  this  is 
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not  constiiiit,  and  tlio  liciirt-sounJs  are  oftener 
niulHod  aiul  iiulistiiict. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  often  very  uncertain. 
The  conditions  in  winch  thnunbosis  is  usually 
met  with,  such  as  in  amcniic  or  ])arturicnt 
women,  are  those  u\  which  brenthlcssness, 
cardiac  i)ain,  and  discomfort,  and  even  a 
puhuonary  hieinic  bruit,  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  The  symptoms,  when  not  of 
extreme  rapidity,  are  very  similar  to  those 
caused  by  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
which  in  itself  is  ditlicult  to  diafjnose ;  and, 
lastly,  the  suddeidy  fatal  cases  are  almost 
identical  in  their  manifestations  with  ruj)lure 
of  the  heart  or  of  a  thoracic  aneurysm,  or 
even  an;;ina  pectoris.  The  supervention  of 
the  above-detailed  symptoms  in  a  case  of 
existing  phlebitis,  in  a  woman  within  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  after  child-birth,  renders  it 
highly  probable  that  they  arc  ihic  to  a  clot  in 
the  pulmonary  artery. 

Prognosis.- — This  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
of  the  gravest  character,  if  once  symptoms 
arise  which  iiulicate  the  existence  of  a  clot 
in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  The  Buiallest 
plugs  formed  in  branches  which  are  being 
invaded  by  a  progressive  destructive  change 
in  the  lungs,  are  protective  in  character,  and 
prevent  or  diminish  an  luenuiptysis  which 
erosion  of  the  vessels  might  produce. 

Tkkatmknt.  —  In  the  most  rapid  cases 
death  takes  place  before  anytliing  can  be 
done ;  but  in  the  less  severe  cases  two  points 
have  to  be  atteiuled  to,  namely,  absolute 
rest,  and  free  stinuilation  by  brandy,  digi- 
talis, ether,  and  ammonia,  for  by  such  means 
only  can  any  hope  be  entertained  of  prevent- 
ing an  extension  of  the  clot.  Sinapisms  over 
the  cardiac  region  often  afford  relief,  but 
opiates  for  the  sleeplessness  which  is  met 
with  in  some  of  the  prolonged  cases  are  very 
badly  borne. 

W.  H.  Allchin. 

PULSATION  (/)(//.so,  I  beat).— Pulsa- 
tion is  a  sensation  of  beating  or  throbbing, 
either  objectively  ajjpreciated  by  inspection 
or  palpation,  or  subjectively  felt.  It  origi- 
nates in  the  presence  of  a  pulse  or  rhythmical 
rise  aiul  fall  of  blood-pressure,  whether  nor- 
mal or  abnormal,  in  connexion  witli  the  jiart 
where  it  is  situated.  In  most  mstances  this 
is  either  the  heart  or  some  large  blood-vessel ; 
l>ut  in  other  instances  tlie  pulsation  has  a 
different  origin,  especially  when  the  phe- 
nomenon is  abnormal.  As  instances  of 
normal  pulsation  may  be  mentioned  the 
cardiac  impulse;  the  arterial  pulse  generally ; 
the  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord  ;  and  the 
beating  of  the  fontanelles.  Ahtiorvial  pul- 
sation may  be  referable  (1)  to  dilatation  of  a 
blood-vessel,  as  in  aneurysm  ;  (2)  to  vascular 
dilatation  and  cardiac  enlargement,  as  in 
aortic  incompetence  ;  (8)  to  vascular  dilata- 
tion and  cardiac  excitement,  as  in  exoph- 
thalmic goitre  ;  (4)   to  interference  with  the 
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passage  of  blood  through  a  \c\\\,  or  oven 
regurgitation  into  it,  as  in  the  jugular  pulse 
of  tricuspid  disease  ;  or  (5)  to  the  pressure  of 
a  tumour  upon  a  large  vessel,  conveying  the 
normal  pulse  unnaturally  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  as  in  tumour  of  the  pancreas  or 
pylorus.  Pulsation  may  also  be  present  (G) 
in  any  part  when  it  is  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, the  small  vessels  being  dilated;  (7)  in 
aneurysm  by  anastomosis  ;  (8)  in  malignant 
disease  of  bone,  which  may  closely  simulate 
aneurysm  ;  and  (9)  very  rarely  in  connexion 
with  empyema.     See  Pleura,  Diseases  of. 

\\'ith  respect  to  the  characters  of  this 
phenomenon,  it  is  of  great  practical  import- 
ance to  distinguish  true  ex{)ansile  or  eccen- 
tric pulsation  from  pulsation  which  is  com- 
municatid  only.  In  the  former  case  the 
seat  of  pulsation  expands  rhythmically  in  all 
directions ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  moved  in 
one  direction  only,  that  is,  it  rises  and  falls 
under  the  influence  of  the  motion  conveyed 
to  it. 

The  various  pathological  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  pulsation,  and  their  treatment, 
are  fully  discussed  under  appropriate  heads. 
J.  MrrciiKLL  Bruce. 

PULSE,   The.— Synon.:    Fr.  le  Fouls; 

Ger.  dcr  Fuln. — P^ach  contraction  of  the 
heart,  by  throwing  the  contents  of  the  left 
ventricle  into  the  aorta,  causes  a  sudden 
expansion  of  the  systemic  arteries,  which  is 
manifested  by  elongation  and  dilatation  of 
these  vessels.  When  the  finger  is  placed 
upon  an  artery  that  nms  on  a  resisting 
plane,  such  as  the  radius  forms  beneath 
the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  slight  com- 
pression by  the  finger  enables  us  to  detect 
an  increased  hardness  in  the  vessel  at  each 
cardiac  contraction.  It  is  this  increase  of 
hardness,  or  fulness,  or,  in  other  w'ords,  this 
change  in  the  distension  of  the  arterj',  which 
constitutes  the  pulse.  In  feeling  the  pulse 
the  finger  slightly  compresses  the  artery, 
and  thus  flattens  it ;  the  cylindrical  form  is 
restored  by  each  pulsation.  The  amount  of 
pressure  required  to  flatten  the  artery  com- 
pletely, is  the  rough-and-ready  way  of  esti- 
mating its  fulness  or  tension,  and  is  best 
performed  by  compressing  the  vessel  with  the 
index  finger,  whilst  the  middle  and  ring 
fingers,  placed  more  distant  from  the  heart, 
check  off  the  pressure  required  to  stop  the 
blood  flow. 

The  movement  of  the  artery  perceived 
by  the  finger  appears  in  most  cases  to  be 
simple,  but  when  registered  by  the  sphj'g- 
mograph  it  is  found  to  be  a  compound  of 
three  waves,  called  the  s7immit  ivave,  the 
tidal  tvave,  and  the  dicrntism.  The  summit 
wave,  which  caps  the  line  of  ascent  of  the 
trace,  is  due  to  the  sudden  oscillation  in  the 
blood-column,  following  immediately  on  the 
lifting  of  the  aortic  valves  by  the  discharge 
of  the  contents   of  the  left    ventricle.     The 
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tidal  wave,  or  predicrotic,  ox  first  secondary 
wave,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  due  to  the  dis- 
tension of  the  arteries,  following  the  increased 
pressure  in  the  aorta  and  great  vessels,  from 
the  reception  of  the  ventricular  contents. 
The  dicrotism,  or  great  secondary  wave,  is 
an  oscillation  of  the  blood-column,  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  produced  by  the  rebound  of  the 
blood  from  the  closed  aortic  valves  under  the 
pressure  of  the  aortic  recoil.  See  Dicrotism. 
A  pulse-trace  (fig.  123)  consists  then  in  a 
line  of  ascent,  a  to  b,  which  ends  in  the 
summit  wave,  b,  and  corresponds  to  the  first 
part    of  the    ventricular  systole ;    from   the 


Fig.  123.— Typical  Pulse-trace. — a  to  b,  line  of 
ascent :  b  tc  a',  line  of.  descent ;  b,  summit 
wave ;  c,  tidal  wave :  d.  dicrotic  wave  or 
dicrotism  ;  s.  aortic  notch 

summit  wave  the  tracing  falls  slightly,  till  it 
is  again  raised  by  the  tidal  wave,  c.  After 
the  tidal  wave  a  more  marked  descent  occurs, 
called  the  aortic  notch,  e,  and  the  line  again 
rises,  into  the  dicrotic  wave,  d.  The  line  of 
descent,  bio  a',  is  thus  broken  by  two  waves 
and  two  notches.  The  two  waves  have 
already  been  described :  of  the  two  notches 
one  precedes  the  tidal  wave,  and  indicates  a 
slight  collapse  in  the  arterial  wall  after  the 
oscillation  called  the  summit  wave ;  whilst 
the  aortic  notch,  preceding  the  dicrotism, 
marks  the  fall  of  pressure  in  the  arteries 
antecedent  to  tlie  closure  of  the  aortic  valves. 
The  moment  these  valves  are  closed  the  line 
of  descent  rises  again.  It  is  the  bottom  of 
this  notch,  marking  as  it  does  the  closure  of 
the  aortic  valves,  which  points  out  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ventricular  systole.  The 
remainder  of  the  line  of  descent  corresponds 
with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle,  and  is 
sometimes  broken  by  smaller  waves. 

The   pulse-trace    is    modified  in  its    chief 
features  by  the  state  of  arterial  fulness  or 


Fig.  124.— Trace  of  Pulse  of  High  Tension. 

tension.  When  the  tension  is  high  (fig.  124) 
the  line  of  ascent  is  less  lofty  ;  the  tidal  wave 
is  large,  nearer  to,  and  sometimes  blended 
with  the  summit  wave  ;  the  aortic  notch  is 


shallow,  and  high  in  the  line  of  descent ;  tn» 
dicrotism  is  not  much  developed  ;  and  the 
line  of  descent  is  gradual.  When  the  tension 
is  low  (fig.  125),  the  line  of  ascent  is  lofty; 
the  summit  wave  distinct;    the   tidal  wave 


Fig.  125. — Trace  of  Pulse  of  Low  Tension. 

small ;  the  aortic  notch  deep  and  low ;  the 
dicrotism  highly  developed ;  and  the  line  of 
descent  sudden.  These  modifications  are 
interfered  with  if  the  normal  elasticity  of 
the  arteries  be  lost,  as  in  arterial  degenera- 
tion. 

The  pulse  thus  registered  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph,  or  felt  by  the  finger,  is  an  osciUation 
of  the  blood-column,  primarily  caused  by 
the  heart,  but  greatly  modified  by  the  pro- 
perties of  the  blood-vessels.  On  the  heart 
depend  the  rate,  the  rhythm,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  force  of  the  pulse  ;  whilst  on  the 
vessels  depend  the  mode  of  the  blood-flow, 
and  the  ease  of  its  passage.  By  virtue  of 
their  elasticity,  the  larger  arteries  convert 
the  intermittent,  jerky  impulse,  given  to  the 
blood  by  the  heart-beats,  into  an  even  flow 
of  regular  waves ;  and  the  smaller  arteries 
regulate,  by  their  permeability,  the  ease 
with  which  the  blood-stream  flows  on- 
ward to  the  veins,  thus  governing  to  a  great 
extent  the  fulness  or  tension  of  the  arterial 
system. 

The  art  of  feeling  the  pulse  consists  in  dis- 
covering, fi-om  the  sensation  imparted  to  the 
finger,  the  state  of  the  arterial  wall  and  the 
condition  of  the  arterial  contents,  as  mani- 
fested by  the  frequency,  rhythm,  and  force 
or  tension  of  the  pulse-beat.  When  the 
artery  is  felt  to  be  hard  and  cord-like,  roll- 
ing more  or  less  rigidly  under  the  finger, 
changes  in  the  arterial  coats,  due  to  degenera- 
tive arteritis  or  senile  change,  are  indicated, 
which  may  render  the  vessel  so  rigid  as  to 
be  practically  incompressible.  The  radial 
artery  is  sometimes  congenitally  anomalous, 
and  a  high  bifurcation  of  the  vessel  or  other 
peculiarity  may  account  for  the ,  absence  or 
smallness  of  the  pulse  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  finger,  as  above  mentioned,  also  esti- 
mates the  fulness  of  the  vessel  from  its 
compressibility,  and  hence  learns  how  the 
heart  and  arteries  are  acting  as  regards  the 
tension  of  the  pulse.  The  effects  of  their 
action  on  the  form  of  the  pulse-wave  the 
sphygmograph  records.  In  children  the  pulse 
may  often  be  most  accurately  observed  in 
the  temporal  artery  during  sleep.  See 
Sphygmograph  (which  should  be  read  with 
this  article). 
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It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  suc- 
cession the  frequency,  the  rhijtiiiii,  and  the 
force  or  strength  of  the  pulse. 

1.  Frequency. — The  frequency  of  the 
pulse  depends  on  the  rate  of  the  heart's  con- 
tractii)ns.  This  riite  varies  witli  afje,  posi- 
tion, sex,  stature,  and  a  number  of  i)hysical 
and  psychifiil  influences.  In  the  newly 
born  infant  the  heart  and  pulse  beat  some 
130  to  140  times  a  minute.  The  rate  gra- 
dually falls,  and  after  the  sixth  year  it  is 
usually  below  100;  and  a  furtiier  decrease 
of  30  beats  a  minute  gradually  occurs  before 
the  rate  of  manhood  (70  to  75  a  minute)  is 
reached.  In  old  age  the  pulse  rate  often 
rises  again  slightly. 

In  the  erect  posture  the  pulse  beats  at 
some  10  a  minute  in  the  male,  and  7  in  the 
female,  over  the  rate  of  the  sitting,  and  some 
5  more  over  the  rate  of  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion. The  female  of  seven  years  has  some  10 
pulse-beats  a  minute  more  than  the  male  of 
the  same  age.  As  regards  stature,  we  may 
say  brieriy  that  lieight  diminishes  the  num- 
ber of  beats  slightly,  a  man  of  six  feet  having 
a  pulse  of  ;$  or  4  slower  than  a  man  of  five 
and  a  half  feet. 

Movement  and  exertion  of  all  kinds 
quicken  the  pulse,  and  mental  emotion  or 
excitement  in  neurotic  persons  runs  up  the 
rate  very  high.  In  examining  healthy 
people  for  life  assurance,  as  well  as  in  visit- 
ing patients,  this  must  be  taken  into  account. 
.\  good  meal  increases  the  fulness  and  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  and  so  does  the  use  of 
stimulants  in  health,  though  in  acute  dis- 
eases the  reduction  of  the  pulse-rate  may  be 
often  the  test  of  their  beneficial  action.  The 
pulse  is  less  freciuent  during  the  niglit  and 
during  sleep ;  it  rises  in  frequency  during 
the  early  hours  of  the  day,  and  ialls  to  a 
niininmm  about  midnight. 

Increased  frer/ucnci/.—iiuch  are  the  con- 
ditions which  aH'ect  the  j)ulse-rate  ordinarily 
in  healthy  persons.  In  disease  increased 
frequency  is  one  of  the  most  common 
changes,  as,  for  example,  the  frequent  pulse 
of  all  pyrexial  attacks.  The  pulse-rate  and 
the  pulse-form,  as  recorded  by  the  sphygmo- 
graph.  are  closely  connected  witli  the  tem- 
perature-elevation. The  pyrexial  pulse- 
trace  shows  important  modilications  in  the 
dicrotic  wave,  which  become  more  and  more 
developed  as  the  pyrexia  increased.  The 
aortic  notch  deepens,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  level  of  the  curve-basis  (the  line  joining 
the  commencement  of  each  line  of  ascent) 
the  pulse  is  called  ilicrotous  or  fnllij  dicro- 
toiu ;  this  form  con-esponds  with  a  pulse- 
rate  of  over  100  per  minute,  and  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  102^  F.  When  the  aortic 
notch  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  cm-ve- 
basis,  and  the  dicrotic  wave  is  blended  with 
the  line  of  ascent  of  the  next  pulsation,  the 
pulse  is  called  h!/pcrdicroloii.t.  and  the  tem- 
perature  is    generally    about     101^    F.    {see 


fig.  130).  A  hj-perdicrotoua  pulse,  when 
accelerated,  loses  the  dicrotic  wave  wholly, 
and  becomes  monocrotous.  The  pulse-rate 
in  many  febrile  cases  becomes  a  prognostic 
sign  of  great  value,  sometimes,  as  in  puerperal 
cases,  being  of  more  value  than  the  temper- 
ature. 

Increased  frequency  is  also  present  in  de- 
bility, and  in  certain  organic  and  functional 
affections  of  the  vagns  and  sympathetic, 
for  example,  exophthalmic  goitre  and  the 
so-called  hysterical  cases  of  rapid  pulse.  In 
these  latter  there  is  generally  a  slight  increase 
of  temperature. 

Diminished  frequency. — A  reduced  pulse- 
rate  is  less  commonly  seen.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  a  condition  of  high  tension 
from  blood-imjiurity,  as  in  renal  disease. 
It  is  met  with  in  jaundice,  ansemia,  and  dia- 
betes ;  in  convalescence  from  pneumonia ; 
in  relapsing  fever ;  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
typhoid  ;  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart ; 
and  in  some  nervous  affections,  especially  of 
the  medulla.  In  one  of  these  last  cases  the 
writer  has  observed  a  pulse  of  24 ;  and  a 
rate  as  low  as  14  a  miimte  has  been  re- 
corded. 

2.  Bhythm.— The  rhytlmi  of  the  pulse 
depends  also  on  the  rhythm  of  the  heart; 
regular  heart-action  produces  regidar  pulse, 
and  vice  versa.  Variations  in  rhythm  are  of 
two  kinds,  intermittence  and  irregularity. 

Intermittence. — Intermittence  means  the 
omission  of  a  beat  from  time  to  time.  This 
omission  may  occur  at  regular  intervals,  for 
example,  every  fourth,  tenth,  or  twentieth 
beat ;  or  it  may  occur  irregularly,  so  that 
every  now  and  then  a  beat  is  missed.  In- 
termissions are  more  rarely  observed  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old,  and  may  be  associated 
with  no  other  evidence  of  disease.  The  in- 
termissions usually  disappear  during  py- 
rexial attacks.  In  some  cases  nervous 
excitement  or  fatigue  will  produce  them  ;  in 
others  they  depend  on  hypochondi'iasis,  dys- 
pepsia, the  excessive  use  of  tobacco,  gout, 
over-work,  and  on  heart  failure  from  degene- 
ration or  some  neurosis  of  the  heart.  Effort, 
such  as  brisklj-  walking  across  the  room,  or 
holding  both  arms  above  the  head,  will  in- 
crease the  intermissions  or  irregularity  in 
cases  of  organic  cardiac  weakness,  but  have 
little  effect  in  neurotic  cases.  OccasionaUy 
an  intermittent  pulse  is  the  first  indication 
of  deep-seated  malignant  disease.  Some 
patients  are  unconsciousoftlie  intermissions, 
while  others  feel  the  heart  stumble  in  its 
work,  as  it  were,  at  each  lost  beat.  In  many 
persons  intermissions  are  habitual,  and  do 
not  necessarily  indicate  disease,  but  they  do 
impair  the  hfe-value.  Intermittent  action 
is  often  observed  in  old  persons  otherwise 
healthy. 

Irregularity.  —  Irregularity,  the  other 
variety  of  disordered  rhythm,  presents  itself 
in  two  forms,  as  irregularity  in  frequency, 
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and  irregularity  in  force.  These  two  forms 
are  frequently  associated ;  of  a  number  of 
pulsations  no  two  may  seem  equal  in  force, 
and  no  two  may  succeed  each  other  at 
equal  intervals  'of  time.  In  other  cases  a 
number  of  good,  steady  beats,  regular  in 
frequency  and  eqiial  in  force,  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  disorderly  series,  unequal  and 
irregular.  These  abnormalities  are  best 
observed  in  cases  of  mitral  valve  disease  and 
in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  although  the  pulse 
may  be  unequal  and  irregular  in  all  forms  of 
heart-disease  at  some  period  of  their  evolu- 
tion. Mitral  insufficiency  affords  the  com- 
mon examples  of  unequal  and  irregular 
pulse,  though  in  tliis  affection  the  pulse-beats 
may  only  be  slightly  unequal  in  size  and 
form,  but  perfectly  regular  in  the  periodicity 
of  their  occurrence.  In  mitral  stenosis  irre- 
gularity and  intermissions  are  generally  as- 
sociated with  inequality.  Some  intermis- 
sions are  what  are  commonly  called  false 
intermissions,  the  ventricular  systole  being 
too  weak,  or  the  wave  of  blood  thrown  into 
the  aorta  too  scanty,  to  be  perceived  at  the 
wrist.  In  such  cases  the  sphygmograph 
records  the  wave  which  escapes  the  finger. 
In  mitral  cases  irregularity  and  inequality 
are  increased  by  exercise.  See  Sphygmo- 
graph. 

Inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pulsations 
often  depends  on  respiratory  influences.  The 
curve-basis,  or  respiratory  line  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  falls  with  full  inspiration  and 
rises  with  expiration.  With  low  tension  these 
variations  are  increased,  with  high  tension 
they  are  scarcely  apparent.  In  severe 
dyspnoea  the  curve-basis  becomes  undulatory. 
Thus  deep  inspiration,  which  normally 
reduces  arterial  tension,  lessens  the  size  of 
the  pulsations,  and  quickens  the  pulse ; 
while  expiration  raises  the  tension,  increases 
the  size  of  the  pulsations,  and  slows  the 
pulse.  An  exaggeration  of  these  effects  con- 
stitutes the  ^wZsMs^arac^oxMS  or  pulsus  in- 
spiratione  intermittens,  iirst  observed  in 
indurative  mediastino-pericarditis,  but  not 
limited  to  that  condition.  In  some  cerebral 
cases,  and  also  in  mitral  affections,  the  regu- 
lar succession  of  a  large  and  a  small  pulsa- 
tion is  observed,  constituting  the  pulsus 
alternans ;  when  the  pulsations  go  in  pairs 
it  is  called ^mZsms  bigeminus;  when  a  series 
of  three  occurs,  trigeminus. 

In  health  the  pulse  may  sometimes  be 
noticed  to  be  irregular  on  waking ;  and  in 
convalescence  from  acute  disease  irregu- 
larity in  force  and  time  is  not  infrequent. 
Irregularity  sometimes  depends  on  reflex 
disorder  from  gastro-intestinal  causes ;  tea 
and  tobacco  taken  in  excess  are  common 
causes  of  irregularity  and  palpitation. 

The  pulse  may  be  occasionally  suppressed 
in  one  or  all  the  arteries.  When  general, 
this  is  due  to  cardiac  weakness,  and  the 
sphygmograph    will    often   record    a   small 


gradual  pulse-wave,  which  escapes  the  finger. 
When  partial,  the  suppression  is  due  to  either 
compression,  thrombosis,  or  aneurysm  of  a 
main  vessel. 

The  pulse  in  one  radial  occasionally  is  felt 
to  occur  later  than  in  the  other  artery ;  this 
is  called  retardation,  and  usually  mdicates 
aneurysm. 

3.  Force. — The  force  of  the  pulse,  which 
the  finger  estimates  by  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure required  to  obliterate  it,  and  which  the 
sphygmograph  measures  by  the  weight  or 
pressure  required  to  develop  to  the  full  the 
main  features  of  each  pulsation  in  the  trace, 
is  the  product,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  heart's 
vigour.  The  distribution  of  the  heart's 
force,  however,  depends  on  the  peripheral 
resistance  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels.  When 
these  are  relaxed  and  open,  a  vigorous  heart 
has  its  force  distributed  quickly  over  the 
whole  vascular  area  by  the  rapid  onward  pas- 
sage of  the  blood.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
the  arterioles  are  conti-acted,  the  heart's 
force  is  retained  in  the  arteries  for  a  longer 
time.  In  the  first  case,  the  pulse  is  soft  and 
compressible,  from  the  small  quantity  of 
blood  retained  in  the  artery ;  in  the  second 
case,  it  is  hard  and  relatively  incompres- 
sible, from  the  fulness  of  the  artery  with 
blood  under  high  pressure.  It  may  be  well 
to  point  out  here,  that  the  size  of  the  pulse 
and  the  amplitude  of  the  pulse-trace  are  by 
no  means  precise  indications  of  its  force  or 
strength.  These  qualities  depend  on  the 
sudden  variations  in  tension  (fulness  of 
blood)  which  the  artery  undergoes.  For 
instance,  a  moderately  strong  ventricle  will 
produce  in  states  of  easy  blood-flow  through 
the  capillaries  an  ample  pulse,  but  one  easily 
compressed ;  whilst  the  same  ventricle, 
acting  with  even  more  force,  in  conditions  of 
lessened  capillary  permeability,  will  produce 
a  pulse  much  less  ample,  lasting  longer 
under  the  finger  {pulsus  tardus),  and  less 
easUy  compressed.  The  simple  experiment 
of  feeling,  or  recording  with  the  sphygmo- 
graph, the  pulse  when  the  capillaries  are 
dilated  by  a  warm  foot-bath,  and,  again, 
when  contracted  by  a  cold  one,  will  exem- 
plify this.  The  permeability  of  the  smaller 
vessels  also  reacts  on  the  heart,  and  influ- 
ences both  the  frequency  and  mode  of  con- 
traction. When  the  capillary  circulation  is 
easy,  the  heart's  action  is  more  frequent, 
and  the  ventricular  contractions  shorter  or 
more  sudden  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the 
circulation  is  obstructed  by  contraction  of 
the  periijheral  vessels,  the  heart's  action 
becomes  less  frequent,  and  the  ventricular 
contraction  is  longer  and  less  sudden.  Thus 
the  vascular  tension  may  be  said  to  be  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  sud- 
denness of  the  heart's  action.  The  force  of 
the  pulse,  as  thus  modified  by  the  state  of 
the  peripheral  circulation,  gives  us  some  ol 
our    most   important    clinical     information. 
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Modern  clinical  rosparch  shows  how  valu- 
able is  a  study  of  tliis  force  of  the  circula- 
tion, as  manifested  by  the  tension  of  the  ar- 
teries. It  is  this  quality  of  tension  which 
forms  the  best  basis  for  tiio  division  of  the 
various  pulse-fonus  into  the  two  great  classes 
of  hard  and  soft  pulses,  or  pulses  of  high 
and  low  tension.  The  hard  pulse  requires 
considerable  pressure  to  enable  the  sphyg- 
mograp.'i  to  record  its  features  to  the  full ; 
the  soft  pulse  yields  the  best  trace  to  slight 
pressure. 

Miscellaneous  Characters. — The  size 
of  the  pulse  depends  on  the  development  of 
the  line  of  ascent  and  the  tidal  wa\e,  which 
are  modified  by  the  volume  of  blood  ex- 
pelled by  tlio  ventricle,  and  the  state  of 
fulness  of  the  arteries.  When  tlio  arteries 
are  contracted,  the  pulse  is  small,  hard,  and 
wiry ;  when  the  coats  ai-e  relaxed,  it  is  large 
and  soft.  The  flickering  pulse  is  indica- 
tive of  feeble  and  unequal  ventricular  con- 
tractions; and  the  undulatory  character 
noticed  in  some  weak  pulses  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  respiratory  movements, 
causing  variations  in  the  tension.  The 
(puility  of  suddenness  (quick  ventricular 
systole)  is  betrayed  by  a  nearly  vertical 
line  of  ascent ;  while  the  gradual  pulse 
(slow  ventricular  systole)  has  an  oblique 
up-stroke. 

The  following  arrangement  shows  in  a  small 
compass  the  principal  varieties  of  pulse  met 
\nth  in  practice,  apart  from  the  quality  of 
regularity. 

A.  Varieties  of  Hard  Pulse— Pulsus 
durus. 

1.  The  hard,  frequent,  sudden,  and  small 
pulse  of  peritonitis,  enteritis,  and  pericar- 
ditis : — 

Pulsus  durus  et  frequens  ct  celer  ct  par- 
vus,  fig.  VIG. 


I'uhus  durus  ct  iitagnus  ct  tardus,  fig.  I'lS. 


Fig.  126. 

2.  The  hard,  slow,  gradual,  and  large 
pulse  of  contracted  kidney  :  — 

Pulsus  durus  et  rarus  et  tardus  et  mag- 
"MS,  fig,  127. 


Fig.  1'27. 


3.  The  hard,  large,  often  gradual  pulse 
of  cardiac  hypertrophy  and  -degeneration  of 
blood-vessels: — 


Fig.  128 

4.  The  hard,  sudden  (jerJiif),  large,  and 
vibratory  2>ulsc  of  aortic  insufficiency,  with 
strong  ventricle  :^ 

Pulsus  durus  et  celer  et  magnus  et  vibrans, 
fig.  liJ9. 


Fig.  129. 

B.  Varieties  of  Soft  Pulse — Pulsus 
mollis. 

1.  The  soft,  frequent  pulse  of  pyrexia  ; 
dicrotous,  fully  dicrotous,  and  hj'perdicrotous 
pulses  : — 

Pulsus  mollis  et  frequens,  fig.  130. 


J\J\J\. 


Fig.  130. 

2.  The  soft,  frequent,  and  large  pulse  of 
rheumatic  fever  :  — 

Pulsus  mollis  et  frequens  et  magnus, 
fiK.  131. 


Fio.  181. 


3.  The  so//,  small,  frequent.  n.ni\  sudden 
pulse  of  debility  :  — 

Pulsus  mollis  et  frequens  et  parvus  ei 
celer,  fig.  132. 


.VjVJvJ^'^A^.fVJ 


Fro.  132. 
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4.  The  soft,  frequent,  and  small  {running) 
ptilse  of  collapse  in  fever  : — 

Pulsus  mollis  et  frequens  et  parvus, 
fig.  133. 


Fig.  133. 

B.  Walter  Foster. 

PUPIL,  Disorders  of  the.  -Synon.  : 
Fr.  Troubles  de  la  Pupillc  ;  Ger.  Stiihrungen 
der  Pupille. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. — The  pupil  is 
the  approximately  circular  aperture  situate  a 
little  to  the  nasal  side  of  the  centre  of  the 
iris,  liesponsive  to  the  various  infiuences 
which  cause  contraction  and  relaxation  of 
the  muscular  and  elastic  tissues  and  blood- 
vessels of  the  iris,  the  pupil  serves  to  regulate 
the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye,  and  to 
correct  some  of  the  spherical  aberration  of 
the  refracting  media.  In  health,  and  when 
the  lids  are  open,  both  pupils  undergo  frequent 
and  equal  variations  in  size :  contracting 
when  a  bright  light  falls  upon  the  eyes,  and 
wlien  the  eyes  converge  or  are  accommodated 
for  near  objects  ;  dilating  when  the  light  is 
i'eeble  or  the  eyes  are  shaded,  and  when  the 
acconnnodation  is  relaxed  and  the  eyes  are 
directed  to  some  distant  object.  They  also 
dilate  when  the  skin  is  pinched,  or  when  the 
cutaneous  or  other  sensory  nerves  are  stimu- 
lated, and  in  some  psychical  and  emotional 
states.  Fine  oscillations  occur  synchronously 
with  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and  others 
with  the  movements  of  respiration.  Varia- 
tions in  the  size  take  place  in  niany  other 
physiological  states.  During  musctilar  exer- 
tion, and  as  the  result  of  fatigue,  the  pupils 
dilate  ;  in  deep  sleep  they  contract.  The  pupils 
of  both  eyes  contract  and  dilate  together, 
even  when  only  one  eye  is  stimulated.  The 
movements  of  the  iris  are  involtmtary,  but, 
being  coordinated  with  changes  of  accom- 
modation, they  are  brought  indirectly  under 
the  influence  of  the  will. 

The  size  of  the  pupils  differs  in  different 
individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  at 
different  periods  of  life,  and  in  different 
states  of  health  and  nutrition.  The  pupils 
are  very  small  in  newly  born  babes,  larger  in 
children  and  young  adults,  and  smaller  again 
in  old  persons.  They  are  generally  larger  in 
myopic  eyes,  and  in  persons  with  dark  irides  ; 
smaUer  in  hj'permetropes,  and  in  persons 
with  fair  or  blue  irides.  The  size  may  range 
in  health  from  2-5  mm.  to  6  mm. 

A  closer  examination  of  the  variations  in 
the  size  of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  take  place,  shows  that 
some  of  the  movements  of  the  iris  are 
'reflex,'  some  are  '  associated,'  and  some  are 
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'  consensual,'  The  contraction  to  the  direct 
stimulation  of  light  is  reflex,  as  is  also  the 
dilatation  which  occurs  on  stimulation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves.  The  contraction  which 
takes  place  during  convergence  or  accom- 
modation is  associated;  while  the  harmonious 
and  equal  action  of  both  pupils  when  only 
one  eye  is  stimulated  is  consensual. 

The  contracting  mechanism  of  the  iris  is 
innervated  by  the  third  cranial  nerve ;  the 
dilating  mechanism  by  the  cervical  sympa- 
thetic. At  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
is  a  ring  of  plain  muscular  tissue  (sphincter 
iridis)  ;  and  in  the  expanse  of  the  iris,  and 
lying  between  the  vascular  and  the  posterior 
pigment  layers,  is  a  thin  elastic  lamina  com- 
posed of  long  oval  or  rod-shaped  nuclei,  and 
radially  disposed.  Some  authorities  regard 
this  lamina  as  muscular  (dilator  iridis),  whilst 
others  deny  its  muscular  character.  Con- 
striction of  the  pujiil  is  produced  chiefly  by 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscle, 
though  it  is  augmented  by  the  turgescence  of 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris.  The  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  is  perhaps  less  simple.  It  may 
be  due  to  contraction  of  the  dilator  muscle. 

j  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  this  muscle 
ascribe  the  dilatation  to  the  inhibitory  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  sympathetic  nerves 
upon  the  sphincter  muscle.  According  to 
this  view,  dilatation  is  a  complex  act  due 
partly  to  relaxation  of  the  sphincter,  partly  to 
the  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  iris,  and 
partly  to  the  depletion  of  its  blood-vessels. 

The  contraction  which  takes  place  when 
light  falls  upon  the  eye  is   a  reflex  act,  of 

i  which  the  optic  nerve  is  the  afferent  path ; 
while  the  eft'erent  path  is  that  portion  of  the 
third  cranial  nerve  which  passes  through  the 
lenticular  ganglion,  and  enters  the  eye  with 
the  sJiort  ciliary  nerves.  The  '  centre '  is  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  elongated  nucleus  of 
the  third  nerve,  which  lies  in  the  front  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  From 
the  anterior  extremity  of  this  nucleus  arise 
also  the  motor  fibres  which  govern  the  muscle 
of  accommodation;  and  the  community, /)r 
at  least  contiguity,  of  these  two  centres  helps 
to  explain  the  '  association '  of  contraction  of 
the  puiiil  with  accommodation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  uncertain  how  the  afferent  fibres 
reach  the  constrictor  centre  ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  these  fibres  are  not  the  same  as 
those  which  subserve  vision,  and  that  indeed 
they  leave  the  optic  path  either  at  the 
chiasm,  or  at  some  other  part  of  the  tract 
before  the  visual  centres  are  reached.  "The 
'  consensual  '  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  ac- 
counted for  partly  by  the  incomplete  decus- 
sation of  the  ojitic  nerve  at  the  chiasm,  and 
partly  by  the  communication  (coupling)  be- 
tween the  centres  of  the  third  nerves  of  the 
two  sides,  whereby  the  constrictor  apparafus 
of  the  two  eyes  become  functionally  con- 
nected. 

The  dilating  ynechanisin  is  governed  by 
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the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.    If  this  nerve 
be  divided,  the   pupil  contracts ;  and  if  the 

fK-riphernl  end  ho  stimulated,  the  pupil  di- 
iites.  The  dilator  jiatli  may  he  traced  hack- 
wards  down  the  neck  to  the  upper  thoracic 
gan;,'lion,  and  alon;^  the  ramus  connnunicans 
to  the  anterior  root  of  the  second  thoracic 
nerve,  and  then  to  the  spinal  cord  (Foster) ; 
thence  np  the  cord  and  tlirou<,'h  tlie  hulh 
to  a  centre  in  the  floor  of  the  a(jueduct  of 
Sylvius,  near,  and  a  little  to  the  outer  side 
of,  the  pupil  constrictor  centre.  Towards  the 
eye  tlie  path  is  traceahle,  not,  as  formerly 
believed,  to  the  sympathetic  root  of  the 
lenticular  ganjjlion,  but  to  the  fibres  which, 
passing  over  the  Gasserian  j:an<;lion,  apjily 
tlieinselves  to  the  ophtiialmic  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  and  thence  proceed  to  the  nasal 
branch,  finally  reachinj^  the  eye  with  the 
lomj  ciliary  nerves.  The  existence  of  a  di- 
lator centre  in  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  region  of  the  cord  (centrum  cilio- 
spinale  infcrius)  is  now  considered  doubtful 
(Foster).  The  dilator  centres  are  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  afferent  nerves  of 
the  body  generally,  so  that,  as  already  stated, 
the  pupil  dilates  when  the  skin  is  irritated 
by  pricking  or  tickling  or  in  any  otlier  way. 
This  centre  is  also  stinuilated  by  dyspnu'ic 
bk)od,  and  by  loud  noises,  by  severe  pains,  &c. 
The  fifth  nerve  l)lays  a  subsidiary  j)art  in 
the  movements  of  the  pupil.  It  acts  probably 
only  as  a  sensory  nerve,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  an^-  fibres  which  directly  in- 
fluence the  movements  of  the  iris.  Irritation 
and  injuries  of  the  cornea  do,  however,  cause 
contraction  of  the  jiupil.  This  is  apparently 
a  retlex  impulse,  the  path  of  whicli  lias  not 
been  clearly  ascertained.  This  retlex  is  said 
not  to  be  abolished  by  the  separation  of  tho 
oculomotor  nerve  from  its  central  nucletis. 
It  has  been  further  alleged  that  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  margin  of  the  cornea  causes 
ililatation  of  the  pupil,  and  stimulation  of 
the  centre  of  the  cornea,  contraction  (E.  H. 
Weber). 

Physical  Examination. — The  size  of  the 
pupd  may  be  conveniently  measured  by 
means  of  a  gauge,  consisting  of  a  series 
of  dots  or  apertures  ranging  in  size  from 
O'')  nun.  to  7  or  8  mm.  The  reactions 
of  the  pupil  should  he  tested  in  a  good 
diffused  light,  jjreferably  daylight.  Each 
eye  should  be  examined  sejjarately,  and 
in  testing  the  reflex  reactions  the  patient's 
gaze  should  be  fixed  upon  a  distant 
object,  in  order  that  the  consensual  and 
tlie  associated  actions  may  be  in  abeyance. 
The  ej-e  which  is  not  under  examination 
having  been  completely  covered,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  jiupil  under  observation  should 
be  first  noted,  and  then  the  eyelids  closed  or 
covered  by  the  hand  (or  other  opaijue  body) 
for  a  few  .seconds.  In  health  the  pupil 
((uickly  dilates.  When  the  eye  is  exposed, 
the  pupil  readily  contracts."    After  a  brief  in- 


'  terval  it  dilates  again  a  little,  and  again  con- 
tracts; until  at  length  it  becomes  stationary. 
I  Note  should  be  made  of  tho  degree,  prompt- 
ness, and  vigour  of  these  movements,  and  of 
their  ecpiality  or  inequality  in  the  two  eyes. 
I  Next,  tlie  'associated'  movements  with  ac- 
j  commodation  and  convergence  should  be  in- 
1  vestigated  ;  and  lastly  the  '  consensual  ' 
'  movements.  Even  in  disease,  so  long  as 
there  is  quantitative  perception  of  light, 
there  is,  as  a  rule,  jMipillary  reaction.  Some- 
times, however,  retlex  reaction  is  maintained 
in  an  eye  which  is  totally  blind,  and  less 
rarely  it  is  lost  while  there  is  still  more  or 
less  sight.  '  Associated  '  movements  may  be 
also  maintained  after  the  reHex  reactions 
have  been  abolished  (as  in  locomotor  ataxy), 
and  '  consensual  '  reaction  may  persist  after 
direct  reaction  has  ceased.  'J'he  presence  or 
absence  of  retlex  contraction  on  stimulation 
of  a  blind  eye  depends  upon  the  seat  of  the 
lesion.  If  the  lesion  be  above  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  jiupillary  retlex  may  persist 
without  (piantitative  perception  of  light.  In 
testing  these  various  movements,  care  should 
be  taken  to  appreciate  the  modifications  due 
to  local  disorders  within  the  eye.  The 
movements  ot  the  iris  may  bo  hani]iered, 
or  altogether  prevented,  by  the  presence  of 
adhesions  between  the  iris  and  the  capsule 
of  the  lens  (posterior  synechia),  or  adhesions 
to  tho  cornea  (anterior  synechia)  ;  by  the 
remains  of  the  embryonic  capsulo-pupillary 
membrane ;  by  excess  or  deficiency  of  the 
aqueous  humour ;  by  undue  hardness  or 
undue  softness  of  the  eyeball ;  by  absence 
or  dislocation  of  the  crystalline  lens;  by 
atrophy-  of  the  iris  from  any  cause  whatever; 
or  by  the  action  of  certain  medicaments 
applied  to  the  eye  or  internally  adminis- 
tered, such  as  belladonna.  Calabar  bean, 
or  opium. 

Pathology. — Disorders  of  the  pupil  mani- 
fest themselves  by  alterations  in  its  shajie, 
size,  mobility,  and  reflexes.  Those  alt€ra- 
tions  which  arise  from  local  changes  in  the 
iris  or  other  parts  of  the  eye  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  Many  alterations  in  the  jiupil 
occur  symptomatically  in  some  gencial 
diseases,  and  especiall}'  in  diseases  of  tlie 
nervous  system.  In  such  cases  alterations 
in  size  are  usually  associated  with  alterations 
in  mobility  and  reflexes.  Rarely,  there  is 
entire  absence  of  reaction  to  aU  kinds  of 
stimuli  with  a  pupil  of  ordinary  size,  as  in 
cases  wliere  there  is  paralysis  of  both  the 
contracting  and  the  dilating  mechanisms.  It 
is  ditHcult,  perhaps  not  possible,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  to  give  a  classifica- 
tion of  disorders  of  the  pujjil  at  once 
simple  and  comprehensive.  It  cannot 
always  he  determined  whether  an  alteration 
is  due  to  spasm  of  one  mechanism  or  paralysis 
of  its  antagonist.  In  some  diseases  there  is 
sometimes  alteration  in  tho  pupil,  and  some- 
times   none ;    and,  even    when    present,  the 
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alteration  is  not  always  of  the  same  kind, 
and  may  differ  at  dilferent  stages  of  the 
same  disease.  In  some  general  diseases 
there  are  alterations  without  any  appreciable 
disease  either  of  the  eye  or  of  the  nervous 
system.  Tlie  pupil  presents  characteristic 
differences  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers.  In 
typhoid  the  pupils  are  dilated ;  in  tj'phus 
they  vary  from  medium  dilatation  to  extreme 
contraction.  In  intrathoracic  tumour,  and 
other  diseases  pressing  upon  the  sympathe- 
tic nerves,  there  may  be  dilatation  of  one  or 
both  pupils  in  the  early  stages  from  irrita- 
tion, and  contraction  in  the  later  stages 
fa'om  destruction  and  paralysis  of  the  sym- 
pathetic. The  state  of  the  pupil  is  not 
always  constant  in  diseases  which  more 
directly  implicate  the  nervous  system.  In 
migraine  the  pujnl  is  in  some  cases  dilated 
on  the  affected  side  (Du  Bois-lleymond),  in 
some  contracted  (Piorry) ;  in  some  both  pupils 
are  equally  contracted  (MoUendortt'),  and 
in  some  the  jnipils  are  normal  (Liveing). 
In  apoplexy  the  state  of  the  ptipils  is 
variable,  though  usually  they  are  dilated,  or 
one  is  larger  than  the  other  ;  in  haemorrhage 
into  the  pons  the  pupils  are  contracted, 
though  whether  from  irritation  of  the  con- 
strictor meclianism,  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
dilator,  is  not  always  clear.  In  apoplectic 
convulsive  seizures  the  jiupils  are  often 
widely  dilated ;  in  softening  of  the  brain, 
sometimes  dilated,  sometimes  contracted. 
In  sunstroke  they  are  contracted.  In  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  the  alterations  of  the  pupil 
vary  with  the  stage  of  the  disease.  There 
may  be  dilatation  from  irritative  lesions,  or 
contraction  from  a  paralysing  lesion ;  and 
the  pupils  are  often  unequal.  In  degenera- 
tion of  the  cord  tliere  is  olten  double  myosis, 
associated  with  loss  of  light-reflex,  and  loss 
of  reflex  dilatation  from  stimulation  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves. 

For  clinical  purposes  disorders  of  the 
pupil  may  be  classified  as  (1)  contraction 
(myosis) ;  (2)  dilatation  (mydriasis)  ;  (8) 
clonic  spasm  of  the  spliincter  (hippus) ;  (4) 
paralysis  of  the  constrictor  and  of  the  dilator 
mechanisms  (iridoplegia)  ;  (5)  disorders  of 
the  constrictor  reflex ;  (G)  d  sorders  of  the 
dilator  reflex  ;  and  (7)  disorders  of  associated 
action. 

1.  Myosis  {nvQ>,  I  close).— Synon.  :  Called 
by  some,  but  not  very  appropriately.  Miosis, 
from  fifio)(ris,  which  signifies  diminution  in 
bulk,  and  is  already  employed  as  a  tech- 
nical term  in  rhetoric. — Myosis  is  an  un- 
natural smallness  of  the  pupil,  and  may  be 
mechanical,  toxic,  or  neuropathic.  The 
mechanical  forms  are  due  to  some  ocular 
disease,  or  to  excessive  use  of  the  accommo- 
dation at  near  objects. 

As  a  neuropathic  state,  myosis  may  be  due 
to  spasm  of  the  pupil-constrictor  mechanism 
(spasmodic  myosis) ;  paralysis  of  the  dila- 
tor mechanism  {'paralytic  myosis) ;  or  a  com- 


bination of  the  spasmodic  and  pai'alytic  forms. 
In  the  two  first  named,  there  is  medium 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  which  still  retains 
some  mobility.  In  the  last,  the  contraction 
is  extreme,  and  the  pupil  is  immobile. 

(a)  Spasmodic  myosis  occurs  whenever 
there  is  direct  or  indirect  irritation  of  any 
part  of  the  reflex  apparatus  of  the  pupil-con- 
strictor system.  In  a  high  degree  tlie  pupil 
does  not  further  contract  to  light  or  to  ac- 
commodation. It  does  not  dilate  on  shading 
the  eyes,  and  there  is  but  slight  dilatation 
by  sensory  or  emotional  stimuli ;  mydriatics 
act  moderately  and  mj'otics  excessively.  It; 
may  occur  reflexly  from  injury  or  disease  of 
the  cornea,  iris,  and  ciliary  body  ;  and  from 
soime  diseases  of  the  optic  nerve,  retina,  and 
choroid.  More  directly  it  may  occur  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  new-growth  at  the  base  of 
the  brain,  of  basal  meningitis,  or  of  any 
morbid  change  in  the  third  nerve  itself.  In 
such  cases  there  is  often  convergent  strabis- 
mus. It  is  an  almost  invariable  symptom  of 
the  early  stages  of  meningitis  of  the  con- 
vexity. In  the  later  stages  of  meningitis 
mydriasis  may  occur.  It  occurs  also  in 
meningeal  apoplexy,  and  haematoma  of  the 
dura  mater.  Spasmodic  myosis,  followed  by 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  has  been  pointed  out 
as  diagnostic  between  apoplexy  and  embolism, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  condition  change 
of  the  pupil  does  not  take  place  (Berthokl). 
At  the  onset  of  an  epileptic  seizure  there 
is  often  a  momentary  contraction  followed 
by  dilatation.  Spasmodic  myosis  is  said 
to  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  tobacco 
amblyopia.  Nicotine  internnllj'  administered 
produces  it,  probably  from  the  stimulation 
of  the  pupil-contracting  centres.  Opium 
probably  acts  similarly.  Some  poisons 
produce  different  effects  at  different  stages 
of  their  action.  Chloroform,  ether,  and 
alcohol  at  first  dilate  the  pupils  ;  then  con- 
traction takes  place  ;  and  if  the  effect  of  the 
poison  be  prolonged  or  increased,  dilatation 
may  occur  again.  This  is  always  an  indi- 
cation of  great  danger.  Certain  medicaments, 
such  as  Calabar  bean  and  its  alkaloid 
physostigmine,  and  muscarine,  also  cause 
myosis  through  stimulating  the  sphincter, 
and  perhaps  also  paralysing  the  dilator 
mechanism. 

{h)  In  paralytic  tnyoais  there  is  medium 
contraction,  and  the  pupil  contracts  to  light, 
accommodation,  and  convergence  ;  it  dilates 
moderately  to  mydriatics,  and  coutracts 
fully  to  myotics ;  and  there  is  no  dilatation 
to  sensory  irritation  or  to  emotional  stimuli. 
It  may  be  due  to  a  paralysing  lesion  of  the 
dilator  centre,  disease  of  the  pons,  or  any 
part  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  passing  from 
the  centre  to  the  eye.  It  occurs,  also,  in 
injuries  and  other  affections  of  the  '  cilio- 
spinal  region  '  of  the  cord,  as  rupture  of  the 
root  of  the  brachial  plexus,  paralysis  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  from  wounds  or  from 
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destructive  comi'rcssion  by  tumours,  en- 
larged glauils,  or  aneurvsins  of  the  carotid  or 
innominate  or  iiortii.  It  occurs  in  locomotor 
ataxy,  and  in  other  diseases  due  to  degenera- 
tion of  the  posterior  cohmms  of  the  spinal 
cord  (spinal  niyosis),  in  cortical  disease  of 
the  frontal  lobes,  in  the  later  stages  of  acute 
mania,  in  the  pauses  of  Cheyne-Stokes 
respnation,  in  the  algide  stage  of  cholera,  and 
in  alcoholic  amblyopia. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  locomotor 
ataxy  a  form  of  uiyosis  is  often  met  with,  in 
which  the  lii^ht  retlex  is  lost,  but  contraction 
to  acconiniodatidu  and  convergence  is  re- 
tained (Argyll-Rol)ertson  pupil).  This  con- 
dition is  probably  due  to  a  double  lesion, 
implicating,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pupil- 
dilator  centre  or  the  fibres  which  pass  from 
it  to  the  eye,  and,  on  tlic  otlier,  some  portion 
of  the  afferent  path  of  the  pupil-constrictor 
apparatus  between  tiie  retina  and  tlie  nucleus 
of  the  tku'd  nerve  in  the  floor  of  the  aque- 
duct. 

(c)  In  comhined  spasmodic  and  paralytic 
inyosis  there  is  extrenie  contraction  ;  with 
immobility  to  light,  accommodation,  and 
sensory  stimuli ;  mydriatics  produce  but 
slight  dilatation,  while  myotics  have  no 
appreciable  effect.  The  condition  is  rare, 
and  is  more  common  as  a  complication  of 
the  paralytic  than  of  the  spasmodic  form  of 
myosis.  It  may  occur  wlien  a  spasmodic 
niyosis  from  efforts  of  accommodation  and 
convergence  is  superadded  to  along-standing 
paralytic  myosis ;  or  wlien  meningitis  of  the 
convexity  of  the  brain  complicates  a  paralytic 
niyosis.     (Ross.) 

2.  Mydriasis. — Mydriasis  is  an  unnatural 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  It  may,  like  myosis, 
be  mechanical,  toxic,  or  neuropathic.  The 
mechanical  form  is  due  to  local  conditions, 
such  as  glaucoma,  intra-ocular  tumour,  &c., 
and  need  not  be  further  considered  here. 
Neuropathic  mydriasis  may  be  due  to  spasm 
of  the  dilator  mechanism  {spas7iiodic  my- 
driasis), to  paralysis  of  the  constrictor 
mechanism  (paralytic  mydriasis)  ;  or  to  a 
combination  of  the  spasmodic  and  paralytic 
forms.  In  the  two  former  there  is  medium, 
not  full,  dilatation,  and  the  pupil  is  mobile  to 
some  stimuli.  In  the  last  there  is  extreme 
dilatation  and  immobility  to  all  stimuli. 

(a)  In  spasmodic  mydriasis  there  is 
mediiun  dilatation;  the  pupil  contracts 
slightly  to  light  and  accommodation  ;  it  does 
not  dilate  to  sensory  or  emotional  stimuli ; 
it  is  difficult  to  contract  by  myotics,  easy  to 
suffer  maximum  dilatation  by  mydriatics. 
Spasmodic  mydriasis  occurs  whenever  there 
is  irritation  of  the  dilator  centre  or  of  the 
nerve-tibres  going  to  the  eye,  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  tabes  dorsalis,  in  myelitis  and 
meningitis,  and  other  irritative  lesions  of  the 
cervical  spinal  cord :  irritative  lesions  in  the 
neck,  such  as  injuries,  enlarged  glands, 
tumours,  or  aneurysm,  exciting  the  cervical 


sympathetic.  Spasmodic  mydriasis  occurs 
in  the  early  stages  of  many  affections  which 
later  end  in  paralytic  myosis.  It  also  occurs 
in  severe  neuralgia,  affecting  any  of  the 
nerves  of  the  body  except  the  ophtlialinic 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in  which  myosis 
is  more  common  ;  in  renal  and  biliary  colic, 
gastralgia,  the  irritation  produced  by  intes- 
tinal worms,  in  '  spinal  irritation,'  anajmia 
of  the  brain,  with  or  without  general  anaemia, 
in  dyspmea,  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration,  after 
a  paroxysm  of  whooping-cough,  during  the 
spasm  of  tetanus,  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  acute 
mania,  melancholia,  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  chronic  hydrocephalus  and  tumours 
of  the  brain.  In  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane  there  is  often une(]ual  dilatation;  and 
quickly  alternating  mydriasis  and  mj'osis 
has  been  observed  as  a  precursor  of  grave 
mental  states.     (Von  Graefe.) 

The  dilatation  which  occurs  when  bella- 
donna, atropine,  or  similar  drugs  are  applied 
to  the  eye  is  probably  due  to  a  i)aralysis  of 
the  sphincter,  with  also  stunulation  of  the 
dilator  mechanism.  The  dilatation  which 
takes  place  with  cocaine  is  probably'  only  the 
effect  of  the  changes  which  this  drug  pro- 
duces in  the  size  of  the  blood-vessels. 

(b)  Paralytic  mydriasis  is  due  to  paralysis 
of  the  constrictor  mechanism.  There  is 
moderate  dilatation,  with  reaction  to  sensory 
and  emotional  stimuli.  The  pui)il  dilates  well 
to  mydi'iatics,  and  contracts  but  slightly  to 
myotics.  The  reactions  to  light  and  to  accom- 
modation vary  with  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  If 
the  lesion  be  in  any  part  of  the  afferent  optic 
path,  there  is  no  light  reflex,  but  the  pujjil 
contracts  on  convergence  and  accommoda- 
tion, and  consensual  reaction  is  retained.  If 
the  lesion  be  in  the  centre  or  along  the 
efferent  ])ath  (third  nerve)  there  is  no  re- 
action to  direct  or  consensual  stiinulatif>n,  or 
to  accommodation  and  convergence.  If  the 
lesion  be  in  tlic  fibres  which  connect  the 
optic  nerve  with  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve,  the  pupil  will  not  contract  to  light, 
though  there  may  be  sight,  but  it  will  con- 
tract on  convergence.  In  cases  of  blindness 
due  to  lesion  in  the  visual  centres  above  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  pupillary  reaction  may 
be  normal.  Paralytic  mydriasis  may  occur 
in  diseases  of  the  base  of  the  brain  affecting 
the  constrictor  centre ;  in  disease  of  the 
third  nerve,  in  the  later  stages  of  meningitis, 
in  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and  in 
progressive  parahsis  of  the  insane.  It  also 
occurs  in  the  later  stages  of  diseases  in  whicli 
there  was  an  earlier  myosis.  It  may  also 
be  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve. 

(r)  In  combined  spasmodic  and  paralytic 
mydriasis  there  is  complete  immobility  to  all 
stimuli  except  strong  myotics,  which  lessen 
the  dilatation  somewhat.  This  condition  is 
rare,  but  it  may  occur  when  irritation  of 
the   dilator  mechanism  is  superadded  to  a 
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pre-existing  paralytic  mydriasis,  or  when  a 
destructive  lesion  of  some  part  of  the  con- 
strictor mechanism  is  superadded  to  previous 
spasmodic  mydriasis ;  the  latter  condition 
is  occasionally, seen  in  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane.  In  long-standing  paralytic  my- 
driasis the  dilating  tissues  of  the  iris  may 
undergo  secondary  contraction.     (Ross.) 

3.  Hippus. — Synon.  :  Chorea  of  the  iris. 
Hipptis  consists  of  quickly  alternating  con- 
tractions and  dilatations  of  the  pupil,  prob- 
ably due  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  sphincter. 
It  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  nystagnms, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  regressive 
period  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  It 
occurs  also  in  multiple  sclerosis,  acute  men- 
ingitis, and  some  apoplectic  attacks. 

4.  Paralysis  of  the  Constrictor  and 
the  Dilator  Mechanisms.— In  this  mor- 
bid condition  the  pupil  may  be  of  medium 
size,  or  contracted,  or  dilated.  The  para- 
lysis may  be  confined  to  the  iris  (iridoplcgia), 
or  the  ciliary  muscle  may  also  be  involved 
(oplithahnoplcgia  interna).  There  is  no  re- 
sponse to  light  or  accommodation,  and  only 
slight  effect  from  eitJier  mydriatic  or  myotic 
drugs. 

5  and  6.  Disorders  of  Pupillary  Re- 
flexes.— Disorders  of  the  pupillary  reflexes 
.  may    be    («)     disorders    of    the    constrictor 
reflex  ;  (6)  disorders  of  the  dilator  reflex. 

(a)  Disorders  of  the  constrictor  rejlex. — 
(1)  In  lesions  in  the  optic  afferent  limb 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  sphincter  loses  its 
tone.  There  is  no  light  reflex,  but  the  pupil 
does  contract  to  convergence  and  accommo- 
dation. In  unilateral  blindness,  due  to 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  neither  pupil  may 
contract  if  only  the  retina  of  the  blind  eye  be 
stimulated,  but  both  pupils  will  contract  if 
the  sound  eye  be  stimulated  (consensual 
reaction). 

('2)  Lesions  of  the  efferent  limb  may  exist, 
either  at  the  constrictor  nucleus  or  in  any 
part  of  the  course  of  the  third  nerve.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  paralytic  mydriasis, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

(b)  Disorders  of  the  dilator  reflex. — The 
afferent  fibres  in  this  reflex  are  those  which 
connect  the  dilator  centre  with  the  skin  and 
the  periphery  of  the  body  generally ;  while 
the  efferent  fibres  are  those  which  pass  from 
the  dilator  centre  down  the  cervical  spinal 
cord  to  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  thence 
to  the  eye  by  way  of  the  long  cihary 
nerves. 

The  skin  and  sensory  reflexes  are  lost  in 
some  diseases  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and 
of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  They  are  often 
lost  in  general  paralysis,  in  locomotor  ataxy, 
and  other  degenerative  diseases  of  the  cord. 

7.  Loss  of  Associated  Action  (Gowers). 
The  pupil  does  not  contract  on  efforts  of 
accommodation.  Indeed,  there  may  be  also 
paralysis  of  accommodation  (cycloplegia).  It 
may  be  due  to  disease  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
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third  nerve  or  along  any  part  of  its  course, 
or  to  disease  of  the  lenticular  ganglion.  This 
condition  may  be  a  sequel  of  diphtheria 
(diphtheritic  paralysis).  It  occurs  also  in 
degenerative  diseases  of  the  cord. 

J.  Tweedy. 

PURGATIVES.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Medica- 
ments  Purgatifs  ;  Ger.  Abfiihru7igsmittel. 

Definition. — Substances  which  cause  in- 
testinal evacuations. 

Enumeration.  —  Purgatives  are  divided 
into  several  classes,  namely,  drastic,  simple, 
saline,  hydragogue,  cholagogue,  And  laxative. 
Under  the  drastic  purgatives  may  be  classed 
Colocynth,  Croton  oil.  Gamboge,  Jalap,  Podo- 
phyllin,  Scammony,  and  Elaterin.  Amongst 
the  simple  purgatives  are  Aloes,  Castor  oil, 
the  juice  of  various  species  of  Rhamnus  {e.g. 
Buckthorn,  Cascara  sagrada,  and  Frangula), 
Rhubarb,  and  Senna.  Under  the  head  saline 
we  have  neutral  salts,  especially  the  Sulphates 
of  Magnesium,  Potassium,  and  Sodium ; 
Citrate  and  Tartrate  of  Potassium  ;  Bitar- 
trate  of  Potassium,  Tartarated  Soda,  and 
Phosphate  of  Sodium.  Hydragogues  in- 
clude Bitartrate  of  Potassium,  Elaterin,  and 
Gamboge.  Cholagogues  comimse  Aloes ; 
Mercurial  preparations,  such  as  Calomel, 
Blue  pill,  and  Grey  powder  ;  Podophyllin, 
Iridin,  Euonymin,  and  other  substances  of 
the  same  class.  The  laxatives  are  small 
doses  of  simple  purgatives,  such  as  Carbon- 
ate of  Magnesium,  Magnesia,  Olive  oil,  and 
Sul2)hur,  as  well  as  such  vegetable  substances 
as  contain  salines  and  sugar  in  considerable 
2)roi)ortions,  namely,  Cassia,  Figs,  Honey, 
Manna,  Prunes,  Tamarinds,  and  Treacle. 

Action. — The  increased  intestinal  evacua- 
tion produced  by  purgatives  is  partly  due  to 
acceleration  of  the  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestine,  so  that  the  intestinal  contents 
are  hurried  along  more  quickly,  and  less 
time  is  allowed  for  their  absorption.  Many 
authorities,  especially  in  Germany,  have 
held  this  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  pur- 
gatives act ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
of  them  also  produce  increased  secretion  from 
the  intestinal  glands.  The  different  classes 
of  purgatives  affect  the  intestinal  movements 
and  intestinal  secretion  in  different  degrees. 
Laxatives  and  simple  purgatives  act  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  by  increasing  the  peristaltic 
action.  Some  of  the  drastic  purgatives  act 
in  both  ways  ;  whilst  the  hydragogue  ca- 
thartics, as  well  as  the  salines,  especially 
increase  the  intestinal  secretion.  In  the 
case  of  some  of  the  salines,  as  acid  tartrate  of 
potassium,  the  secretion  is  greatly  increased, 
while  the  peristaltic  movement  is  so  little 
affected  that  the  secretion  may  lie  so  long  in 
the  intestine  as  to  be  again  reabsorbed,  and 
the  drug  therefore  fails  to  produce  purgation 
at  all.  For  this  reason  it  is  usual  to  com- 
bine such  salines  with  simple  purgatives, 
which  will  accelerate  the  peristalsis,  as  acid 
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tartrate  of  potassium  with  jiUiip,  iiiul  sulpliate 
of  maK'it'sium  witli  senna. 

Besides  their  direct  action  u]>on  the  bowels, 
purgatives  exert  an  indirect  etVect  upon  the 
circulation,  wenkeninj;  it,  and  lowering  the 
pressure  of  blood  witliin  the  vessels. 

Cliolagogiic  purjjatives  arc  those  which 
have  a  special  power  to  remove  bile  from 
the  body.  They  may  do  this  either  by 
Btimidating  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  or  by 
quickening  the  expulsion  of  bile  from  the 
gall-bladder  and  ducts,  so  that  more  bile  is 
poured  into  the  intestine  at  a  time  when 
this  is  in  active  movement.  Tiie  bile  is 
therefore  hurried  down  the  intestinal  tube, 
and  rcal)sori)lion  is  thus  prevented.  This 
appears  to  be  the  mode  of  action  of  such 
purgatives  as  euonyiiiin  and  iridin.  Sucli 
mercurial  preparations  as  blue  pill  and  calo- 
mel appear  to  act  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  Kxperiments,  contrary  to  expectation, 
have  shown  that  they  do  not  increase  the 
secretion  of  bile,  and  yet  they  arc  amongst 
the  most  ellicient  cholagogue  pargati\es 
which  we  possess.  Their  cholagogue  action 
is  probably  due  to  their  exerting  a  special 
stimulating  action  ujion  the  duodenum, 
quickening  its  peristaltic  movements,  and 
thus  hurrying  down  the  bile,  and  preventing 
its  reabsorption.  Their  beneticial  action  as 
cholagogues  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sub- 
sequent administration  of  a  saline  purgative, 
which  will  tend  to  sweep  the  bile  out  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  small  and  the  large  intes- 
tine, and  prevent  reabsorption  from  these. 

Uses. — Purgatives  are  used,  firstly,  to  re- 
move fii'cal  matters  from  the  intestinal  tube. 
They  thus  not  only  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  such  matters,  but  remove  the  irritation 
which  their  prestnico  produces,  and  which 
may  evidence  itself  in  disturbances  of  other 
organs,  for  example,  headache  and  malaise. 
These  disagi'eeable  symptoms  produced  by 
constipfltion  appear  to  be  partly  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  nerves,  producing 
retlex  disturbance  of  the  circulation ;  but  it 
is  probable  also  that  they  may  be  caused  in 
part  by  the  toxic  action  of  poisonous  gases, 
liquids,  or  solids  generated  in  the  intestine 
by  imperfect  digestion  or  decomposition  of 
the  food.  For  such  purposes  as  this  we  may 
employ,  as  we  find  them  necessary,  laxatives 
or  simple  purgatives.  The  second  use  of 
purgatives  is  to  remove  fi-om  the  body  an 
excess  of  certain  secretions  such  as  bile,  and 
substances  which  may  be  contained  in  them, 
such  as  metallic  or  organic  poisons  which 
are  excreted  in  the  bile  or  intestinal  nuicus. 
The  third  use  is  to  remove  li(|uid  from  the 
body  in  cases  of  dropsy,  due  cither  to  cardiac 
or  to  renal  disease.  For  such  pur])oses  we 
use  hydragogue  cathartics.  The  fourth  use 
is  to  lower  the  temperature  in  fever,  and  for 
this  we  chierty  use  salines.  The  modus 
operandi  here  is  not  yet  well  understood. 
The  fifth  use  of  purgatives  is  to  lower  the 
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blood-pressure,  and  thus  to  prevent  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  conse(iiient 
apoplexy;  or  to  prevent  further  extravasation 
in  a  case  where  the  vessel  has  already  burst, 
as  in  hicmorrhage  from  the  hmgs. 

T.  Laudkr  Brunton. 

PURGING.  A  popular  synonym  for 
diarrhdii ;  and  also  applied  to  the  thera- 
peutical metiiod  purgation.  iSec  Diarrucea  ; 
and  I'ruGATiVEs. 

PURPURA.— Synon.  :  Cutaneous  Ha- 
morrhages  ;  I'r.  Purpura  ;  Ger.  Blutflecken- 
krctukheit. 

Definition. — A  diseased  condition  in  which 
circumscribed  effusions  of  blood  take  place 
into  the  upper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  beneath 
the  epidermis ;  occurring  witliout  or  with 
certain  constitutional  symptoms,  or  in  the 
course  of  various  diseases  ;  and  attended  at 
times  by  hsemorrhages  imder  and  from  the 
mucous  membranes,  as  well  as  into  the 
various  serous  cavities. 

/Etiology. — Cutaneous  haemorrhages  have 
been  seen  as  early  as  the  third  day  after 
birth,  and  indifferently  at  all  other  periods  of 
life.  Women  appear  to  be  more  frequently 
attacked  than  nien. 

Cutaneous  luemorrhages,  when  not  due  to 
external  injury,  may  occur  in  persons  appar-  ^ 
ently  in  the  most  perfect  health,  or  they  may 
accompany  the  most  various  diseases  of  the 
general  system.  They  are  common  in  the 
specific  fevers,  esjjecially  typhus,  variola 
ha-morrhagica,  cpidennc  cerebro-spinal  men- 
ingitis, scurvy,  snake-bite,  and  hiemophilia. 
They  are  not  infre(iuent  in  the  course  of 
Bright's  disease,  and  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart ;  they  have  been  seen  in  phthisis,  acute 
rheumatism,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  leucocy- 
thiemia,  intermittent  fever,  and,  in  fact,  in 
patients  of  the  most  different  constitution  and 
general  condition,  from  perfect  health  to  the 
most  advanced  cachexia.  The  exciting  cause 
is  usually  ([uite  obscure,  but  jnirpura  has  been 
seen  to  follow  severe  fright,  and  also  sudden 
obstruction  of  the  circulation,  as  in  severe 
coughing  and  epilepsy,  though  this  is  excep- 
tional. Purpuric  eruptions  have  followed  the 
use  of  chloral  hydrate  in  excessive  doses, 
iodide  of  potassium  in  specially  susceptible 
individuals,  and  the  inhalation  of  chloroform. 
They  may  be  due  to  want  of  support  of  the 
vessels  in  old  age,  or  under  diminished  atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

AsATOMicAi,  CHARACTERS.--The  rete  muco- 
sinn  and  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  Inemorrhage  in  purptira. 
Owing  probably  to  ruptm-e  of  the  capillaries 
over  a  limited  area,  tlie  blood  finds  its  way 
into  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tissue,  and 
fills  the  interspaces  between  the  hair-follicles 
and  the  ducts  which  traverse  these  parts. 
Absorption  of  the  serum  is  soon  followed  by 
changes  in  the  hsematin  set  free  from  the  red 
corpuscles,  so  that  it  passes  through  various 
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tints  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  until  it  is 
completely  absorbed.  Very  large  extravasa- 
tions may  result  in  long-continued  or  even 
permanent  pigmentation  of  the  part,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  hsmatoidin.  Similar 
effusions  to  those  beneath  the  skin  are  found 
in  the  severer  cases  beneath  the  mucous 
membranes  also  ;  but  in  these  parts  bleeding 
from  their  free  surface  is  not  uncommon, 
probably  from  the  delicacy  and  slight  resist- 
ance of  the  membrane  covering  the  capil- 
laries. Post-mortem  examination  in  fatal 
cases  has  revealed  extensive  extravasation 
into  the  pleural,  pericardial,  peritoneal,  and, 
very  rarely,  into  the  arachnoid  cavities.  Ex- 
travasation may  also  occur  into  the  muscles, 
the  periosteum,  and  even  the  bones,  as-well 
as  beneath  the  conjunctiva  and  into  the 
retina.  Cases  complicated  with  other 
diseases,  sucIt  as  phthisis  or  Bright's  disease, 
wlII  present  their  characteristic  lesions. 

Pathology. — Purpura  appears  to  depend 
(1)  on  an  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
coats  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  makes  them 
unequal  to  the  strain  of  a.rterial  pressure,  so 
that  they  rupture  ;  or  (2)  on  alterations  in 
the  blood  itself  (excess  of  water,  or  salts) ; 
or  (3)  on  both  causes  combined.  That 
weakness  of  the  vessel-walls  is  a  main  cause, 
is  shown  by  the  greater  frequency  and  extent 
of  the  purpuric  eruption  on  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  on  the  most  dependent  parts,  such  as 
the  back,  if  the  patient  be  recumbent,  where 
gravity  intensities  arterial  pressure.  The 
influence  of  the  nervous  system  may  account 
for  some  cases  of  rapid  hismorrhage,  for  this 
condition  has  been  experimentally  produced 
in  frogs  by  extirpation  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia. 

Embolism  and  thrombosis  have  been  sug- 
gested as  an  explanation  of  some  cases.  The 
relation  of  the  joint-affections  which  so  often 
accompany  purpura  to  the  latter  is  not  clear, 
and  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that 
they  are  not  always  rheumatic,  but  may  be 
due  to  hemorrhages  into  the  synovial  mem- 
branes of  the  joints. 

Symptoms. — Although,  as  has  been  stated, 
cutaneous  hiemorrhages  may  occur  under 
such  a  variety  of  conditions  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  looked  on  as  characteristic  of  a 
definite  disease,  yet  since  they  not  infre- 
quently appear  in  apparently  healthy  per- 
sons, and  run  a  definite  course,  it  seems 
advisable  to  retain  the  time-honoured  name 
of  purpura  in  these  cases,  as  well  as  to 
include  imder  the  generic  name  two  or  three 
minor  species.  It  must,  however,  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  there  is  no  abrujit 
line  of  demarcation  between  any  of  the 
varieties  of  purpura,  but  that  the  difference 
between  them  depends  on  the  severity  of  the 
accompanying  symptoms.  The  eruption  has 
the  same  general  characters  in  all  forms  of 
purpiura.  It  consists  of  isolated  spots,  whose 
colour    varies    from    bright    red    to  a  livid 


or  dark  pmplish-red.  They  do  not  dig. 
appear  on  pressure.  Their  shape  is  generally 
roimd  or  irregular,  and  their  edge  is  almost 
always  mieven  and  denticulated.  Their  size 
varies  usually  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to 
that  of  a  pea  or  bean,  but  in  some  cases  they 
may  be  as  much  as  several  inches  in  circum- 
ference. The  smaller  spots,  not  larger  than 
a  finger-nail,  are  termed  '  petechiae,'  the 
larger  '  ecchymoses.'  If  they  take  the  form 
of  lines  or  broad  stripes  they  are  called 
'  vibices.'  The  spots  are  usually  level  with 
the  skin,  but  they  sometimes  appear  as  small 
conical  papules  round  the  hair-follicles  {jmr- 
pura  papulosa,  lichen  lividiis — WLllan),  or  as 
wheal-like  nodules  [purpura  urticans).  Very 
rarely  the  epidermis  is  raised  into  the  form 
of  buUae  containing  serum  and  blood-cor- 
j  puscles  {'purpura  bullosa).  The  duration  of 
I  each  spot  depends  on  the  amount  of  extra- 
{  vasated  blood  giving  rise  to  it,  and  on  the 
j  time  necessary  for  its  absorption ;  but  it 
usually  disappears  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  spots,  once  formed,  do  not  increase  in 
size  except  by  fresh  haemorrhage  in  their 
vicinity.  They  never  end  in  desquamation, 
and  only  large  ecchymoses  are  followed  by 
move  than  transient  pigmentation ;  but  they  all 
undergo  colour-changes  during  absorption,  by 
which  they  become  brown,  green,  and  yellow, 
while  their  edges  become  more  and  more 
indefinite.  Their  presence  under  the  skin  is 
unattended  with  pain  or  any  kind  of  irritation 
or  pruritus,  so  that  the  patient  may  only  dis- 
cover their  existence  accidentally  while 
undressing. 

Varieties. — We  may  now  briefly  consider 
the  varieties  of  purpura  : — 

1.  Purpura  Simplex. — In  this  form  the 
eruption  is  either  preceded  for  a  few  days  by 
languor  and  loss  of  appetite,  or  else  it  occurs 
without  any  previous  symptom.  The  spots 
may  be  limited  to  the  feet  or  legs,  or  they 
may  be  scattered  over  the  whole  body,  in- 
eluding,  in  severe  cases,  the  head  and  face. 
They  come  out  in  crops,  each  of  which  lasts 
from  eight  to  ten  days.  There  may  be  only 
one  or  two  crops,  or  fresh  ones  may  protract 
the  disease  for  several  weeks  or  months. 

2.  Purpura  Haemorrhagica. — Synon.; 
Land  Scurvy ;  Morbus  Maculosus  Werl- 
hoffii. — This  form  only  differs  from  purpura 
rheumatica  in  the  greater  depression  and 
constitutional  disturbance  which  precede  and 
accompany  the  outbreak  of  spots ;  in  the 
greater  extent  of  surface  covered  by  the 
petechiae  ;  in  the  larger  size  of  the  ecchy- 
moses ;  and,  lastly  and  chiefly,  in  the  occur- 
rence of  haemorrhagic  effusions  beneath  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  gums, 
and  palate,  and  of  more  or  less  copious  free 
haemorrhages  from  the  nose,  mouth,  intes- 
tines, urinary  tract,  and  more  rarely  from 
the  lungs.  The  repetition  of  these  hemor- 
rhages may  rapidly  exhaust  the  patient's 
strength,    and    cause    death    from    aniemia 
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and  coUii|)so,  or  ho  may  dio  with  so-called 
'  tvphoid  '  symptoms.  Tho  ha'inoiTha^'es 
from  internal  jiarts  do  not  bear  any  necessary 
proportion  to  tho  skin-eruption,  and  they 
may  bo  very  severe  when  the  latter  is  small, 
or  vice  versa ;  nor  need  they  bef,'in  or  end 
at  the  same  time  with  it.  I'lirpwra  hiemor- 
rhrt^'ica  may,  like  the  other  varieties,  occur 
suddenly  in  ajiparently  healthy  persons,  living 
under  the  most  favourable  eircumstauces. 

3.  Purpura  (Peliosis)  Rheumatica. 
This  is  now  classed  witli  the  polymorphic 
erytlu'mata  ;  neither  tl>e  arthritic  symptoms 
nor  the  character  of  the  eruption  present  is 
surticiently  distinctive  and  constant  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  tho  erythemata,  with  which  it 
has  close  alliances.     Sec  Eu\tii1'.ma. 

Diagnosis. — The  fact  that  the  purpuric 
spots  are  xmaltered  by  pressure,  and  unat- 
tended with  itchinj:;,  scaliness,  or  tendency 
to  dischar<je,  will  separate  them  from  almost 
every  other  att'ection  of  tho  skin.  From 
scurvy,  purpura  is  distinj^uished  by  occurring 
in  those  whose  health  has  not  been  impaired 
by  long  privation  from  fresh  meat  and  vege- 
tables ;  by  the  absence  of  spongy  gums, 
painful  brawny  swellings  of  the  limbs,  and 
ulceration  of  the  skin  ;  and  by  its  resistance 
to  diet  and  the  use  of  lime-juice.  Purpura 
simples  must  not  be  confounded  with  flea 
or  bug  bites. 

Prognosis. — In  purpura  hsemorrhagica  re- 
covery is  tho  rule  in  uncomplicated  cases, 
though  there  are  a  few  instances  on  record 
which  ended  fatally  from  the  exhaustion 
produced  by  repeated  luemorrhages,  although 
no  cause  could  be  detected,  and  every  known 
remedy  was  tried.  Purpura  accompanying 
organic  disease,  such  as  Ih'ij^'lit's  disease  or 
morbus  cordis,  is  unfavourable.  The  dura- 
tion of  all  the  forms  is  very  uncertain,  owing 
to  their  tendency  to  relapse. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  purpura 
absolute  rest  in  bed  is  necessary,  if  the  erup- 
tion be  general ;  elevation  of  the  legs  is  ad- 
vanta;,'eoiis  if  the  disease  be  confined  to  them. 
Any  derangement  of  internal  organs  must  be 
remedied,  if  ))ossible.  As  a  rule,  tonics,  espe- 
cially quinine  and  iron,  do  most  good  in 
purpura  simi)lex.  Tincture  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  mxv.-xx..  three  times  a  day,  is  almost 
a  speciHc  in  many  cases ;  and  tho  mineral 
acids,  especially  sulphuric  acid,  are  of  gi-eat 
value.  In  purpura  lurmorrhagica,  with 
copious  bleedinf,'s,  ergot  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  erj;otin  has  proved  most  eft'ectual. 
Turpentine,  in  ten-minim  doses,  gallic  acid, 
and  other  haniostatics  also  deserve  a  trial. 
Locally,  cold  applications,  or  injections  of 
iced  water,  may  be  resorted  to  in  severe 
epistaxis  or  hicmorrhage  from  the  bowel. 
Iodide  of  potassium  should  not  be  given 
m  purpura,  as  it  aggravates  it  in  some 
cases,  and  has  even  given  rise  to  serious 
ulceration. 

Edward  I.  Sparks.       .\Lfred  Sangster. 
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Relating   to    purpura. 


PURRING  TREMOR  or  THRILL. 
SvNON. :  l'"r.  Fn'mi.sscment  Cafuirc;  Ger. 
Sriinurren. — A  physical  sign  felt  by  the  hand 
a])plied  over  the  heart  or  vessels  in  certain 
conditions,  resembling  tho  sensation  con- 
veyed by  the  purring  of  a  cat.  See  PhysicaIi 
Examination. 

PURTON,  in  Wiltshire.  —  Saline 
waters,  conlainuig  iodine.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

PURULENT  INFECTION.— Infec- 
tion from  the  absorption  of  pus,  introduced 
from  without,  or  formed  within  tho  body. 
See  Py.i;mia. 

PUS. — .\  product  of  intlammation.  See 
Inflammation. 

PUSTULE.—Sykon.  :  Fr.  Pustule;  Ger. 
Pustel. — A  vesicle  of  the  skin  containing 
pus,  as  in  smallpox  and  ecthyma.  Vesicles 
originally  containing  serum  are  also  apt  to 
become  pustules,  by  a  purident  transforma- 
tion of  their  contents. 

PUSTULE,  MALIGNANT.— Synon.  : 

Anthrax;  Vr.  Clinrljun;  i'u'r.  Anthrax. 

Nomenclature. — Under  this  head  will  be 
considered  the  various  manifestations  of  the 
effects  of  poisoning  by  the  bacillus  anthracis, 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the 
article  on  Micro-organisms.  Various  names 
are  employed  to  designate  the  dilTerent  clinical 
forms,  both  in  man  and  animals.  These 
names  came  into  use  before  the  real  nature 
of  the  several  forms  was  known,  and  were 
derived  from  prominent  features  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  from  its  supposed  origin. 

In  bovine  animals,  the  great  swelling  of 
the  spleen  led  to  the  names  of  Splenic  fever,' 
'  Splenic  apoplexy,'  mal  de  rate,  Milzhrand,  &c. 
From  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  external 
lesion  in  man,  and  less  frequently  in  animals, 
the  terms '  malignant  pustule,' '  anthrax,' '  con- 
tagious carbuncle,'  &c.,  were  derived.  The 
especial  liability  of  those  engaged  in  certain 
occupations,  especially  those  involving  expo- 
sure to  contagion,  led  to  the  names  of  '  wool- 
sorter's  disease,'  '  hair-comber's  disease,'  iVc. 
And  it  is  very  probable  that  several  other  dis- 
eases of  animals,  such  as  Siberian  plague  of 
horses,  Cape  horse-disease,  &c.,  are  of  similar 
nature,  deriving  their  special  features  from 
the  mode  of  inoculation,  or  the  peculiarities 
of  tho  animals  aileeted. 

j-Etiology. — Anthrax  is  of  very  wide  dis- 
tribution tliroughout  the  world,  especially 
affecting  cattle,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  and  allied 
animals  ;  less  frequently  horses.  But  it  can 
be  communicated  to  nearly  all  animals  by 
inoculation,  and  even  to  some  birds  and 
amphibia.  Of  mammals,  herbivora  are  es- 
pecially suRceiHible ;  whilst  carnivora  are 
with  ditficulty  inoculated,  except  when  young. 
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Rodents  are  highly  susceptible,  and  hence  are 
commonlj'  used  for  test-inoculations. 

Although  apparently  endemic  in  certain 
regions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is 
due  to  the  great  persistence  of  the  contagium 
by  means  of  its  spores,  and  that  the  recur- 
rence of  outbreaks  in  cattle  is  due  to  the 
careless  disposal  of  carcasses  of  anmials 
which  have  died  of  the  disease. 

In  man,  the  disease  is  usually  traceable 
directly  to  inoculation  from  the  carcass,  or 
from  parts,  such  as  the  skin  or  hair,  which 
have  been  kept  in  a  dry  state.  Hence 
butchers,  shepherds,  and  stockmen,  who  flay 
the  carcass  or  bury  it,  are  most  commonly 
its  victims  from  the  more  direct  mode  of  in- 
oculation; whilst  wool  packers  and  sorters, 
horsehair  cleaners,  workers  in  felt  manu- 
factories, furriers,  tanners,  and  the  like, 
are  exposed  to  the  less  direct  form.  But  in 
rarer  instances  no  such  mode  of  contagion 
can  be  traced,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these 
the  poison  has  been  conveyed  by  flies,  or 
similar  agencies.  The  flesh  of  the  dead 
animals  can  rarely  be  suspected,  unless  it  is 
eaten  raw  or  very  imperfectly  cooked.  Even 
then,  as  we  know  from  experiment,  large 
quantities  of  the  bacillus  or  its  spores  may 
do  no  harm.  Butter  and  milk  are  alleged 
by  Heusinger  to  be  possible  carriers  of  the 
poison.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  use 
of  water  which  has  been  contaminated  by 
wool-waste,  bone-dust,  or  other  substances, 
may  convey  contagion  to  cattle.  But  none 
of  these  modes  is  proved  to  be  common  in 
man,  and  the  spread  of  contagion  from  one 
human  subject  to  another  is  extremely  rare. 

It  will,  however,  be  shown  that  in  man 
the  disease  may  be  acqviired  either  by  inocu- 
lation or  by  inhalation  of  the  dust  contain- 
ing the  spores  of  the  bacillus,  perhaps  also 
by  swallowing  them. 

Description.  —  The  form  of  the  disease 
depends  on  the  mode  of  entrance,  and  may 
be  internal  or  external. 

Anthrax  in  Cattle. — This  will  be  briefly 
described,  as  of  importance  in  relation  to 
man.  Whereas  in  some  animals  there  are 
marked  external  manifestations,  either  pus- 
tular or  of  the  nature  of  diffuse  phlegmonous 
swellings,  with  glandular  enlargement,  such 
conditions  are  rare  in  cattle.  In  them  there 
may  be  not  only  no  external  changes,  but 
even  few  perceptible  symptoms.  Only  for  a 
few  hours  before  death  there  may  be  evident 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  then  stupor. 
I5ut  sometimes  animals  may  be  found  dead 
in  the  morning  which  had  been  apparently 
well  the  night  before.  If,  however,  they 
are  carefully  observed,  it  is  usually  found 
that  there  is  marked  rise  of  temperature, 
followed  by  coldness  and  lividity  before 
death. 

On  examining  the  carcass,  the  blood  is  often 
found  fluid,  and  may  be  dark  in  colour. 
Sometimes  there  are  glandular  swellings  and 


inflammatory  oedema,  especially  around  the 
pharynx,  CBSophagus,  and  stomach.  But 
these  are  more  frequently  absent,  and  there 
are  only  scattered  haemorrhages  here  and 
there,  especially  in  the  lungs  and  heart-wall, 
and  sometimes  in  the  submucous  tissues. 

The  most  constant  and  characteristic  con- 
dition is  the  enormous  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
which  is  engorged  with  blood,  and  readily 
breaks  down  on  slight  handling.  This 
splenic  enlargement,  be  it  remembered,  is 
constant  only  in  cattle,  and  may  be  entirely 
absent  in  other  animals,  or  very  shght  and 
irregular. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  enormous 
numbers  of  anthrax  bacilli  in  the  blood, 
especially  ia  the  spleen,  lungs,  and,  next  in 
frecjuency,  in  the  capillaries  of  the  glome- 
ruli of  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  in  the 
liver.  In  these  organs  many  of  the  capil- 
laries may  appear  to  be  completely  filled  at 
parts  with  bacilli. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  abundance  and  this  distribution  of  the 
bacilli  are  very  inconstant  in  other  animals. 
Only  guinea-pigs  show  a  similar  condition 
with  any  constancy.  In  other  animals  the 
bacilli  may  be  few  and  scattered,  being  found 


Pio.  134. — Part  of  the  Spleen  of  a  Guinea-pig  which 
died  of  anthrax,  showing  the  relative  proportion 
of  bacillus  rods  and  leucocytes,  x  100  diain. 
From  a  photomicrograph. 

especially  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  and 
kidneys  ;  or  they  may  be  mainly  limited  to 
the  lymphatics,  including  the  glands  and 
lymph  cavities.  Hence,  whilst  all  parts  of 
the  body  of  cattle  which  have  died  of  the 
disease  are  actively  poisonous,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  convey  the  disease  from  other 
animals  except  by  inoculation  of  the  fluid 
from  the  more  affected  parts. 

Moreover,  the  activity  of  the  bacillus  is 
rapidly  destroyed  by  decomposition,  so  that 
no  results  may  be  produced  by  inoculation 
from  the  dead  animal  when  decomposition 
has  set  in,  unless  spore-formation  has  oc- 
curred. This  is  also  true  of  the  human  sub- 
ject. 

Spore-formation  is  sometimes  alleged  not 
to  occur  during  life.  It  may,  however,  do 
so  in  the  kidney,  if  the  bacilli  pass  into  the 
urinary  tubules,  and  also  in  serous  exuda- 
tions in  the  pleura  and  elsewhere,  either 
before  or  very  speedily  after  death. 

Destruction  of  the  carcasses  by  fire  or  by 
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deep  burial  is  essential  to  prevent  infection 
from  tlieiu. 

Anthrax  in  Man. — This  is  divisible  into 
two  pniiiaiy  forms,  external  and  internal, 
which  ditier  not  only  in  the  character  of  the 
disease,  but  in  mortality  and  treatment. 
The  external  variety  may  be  further  described 
a^ivuilujnant  pastille  proper;  and  anthrax 
adema.  The  internal  form  may  be  sub- 
divided, accordiu"^  to  the  part  specially 
affected,  into  a  hroncho-pulmonarij  form,  of 
which  '  wool-sorter's  disease  '  is  the  type ; 
and  a  gastro-intcstlnal  form.  There  may 
also  be  cases  which  do  not  come  strictly 
under  either  of  tliese  heads,  but  more  closely 
resemble  the  disease  in  cattle,  and  have  been 
called  Anthraccemia. 

The  external  form,  malij^nant  pustule,  is 
caused  by  direct  inoculation  of  the  skin,  or 
of  a  superficial  mucous  membrane,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  the  lip  or  the  eye.  In  some 
cases  there  is  only  present  an  intense  inflam- 
matory oedema,  which  spreads  like  erysipelas, 
and  causes  enlargement  of  the  corresponding 
Umphatic  glands.  It  is  like  the  condition  to 
be  immediately  described,  differing  only  in 
the  absence  of  the  characteristic  pustule. 

Of  these  cases  of  so-called  anthrax  oedema, 
it  need  onlj'  be  said  that  some  may  not  be 
due  to  the  anthrax  bacillus,  but  to  the  bacillus 
of  malignant  oedema,  which  is  described 
under  Micro-organisms.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  a  similar  condition  may 
be  produced  by  the  anthrax  bacillus. 

Malignant  Pustule  Proper.  —  The 
typical  form,  malignant  pustule,  can  usually 
be  traced  to  direct  inoculation.  It  commences 
as  a  small  red  swelling  or  pimple  at  the  point 
of  inocidation.  It  may  give  rise  to  slight 
irritation,  or  be  attended  by  burning  or  itch- 
ing, but  may  be  absolutely  painless.  It 
occurs  commonly  on  the  face,  neck,  liand, 
or  arm,  that  is,  on  the  parts  most  exposed 
to  direct  inoculation  in  handling  a  carcass. 
The  exact  period  after  inoculation  at  which 
it  appears  is  variable,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  small  wound:  it 
may  be  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three 
days,  possibly  longer.  Once  formed,  it 
rapidly  extends,  so  that  in  a  few  hours  a 
large  red  swelling  may  be  present.  There 
then  usually  form  upon  the  surlace  of  the 
swelling  one  or  more  vesicles,  which,  if  not 
ruptured,  may  reach  a  considerable  size  by 
confluence.  By  this  time  a  more  marked 
localised  swelling  has  formed  ;  and  if  the  vesi- 
cle or  bleb  ruptures,  or  is  opened,  it  discharges 
a  watery  fluid,  either  clear  or  slightly  turbid, 
and  often  deeply  blood-stained.  Beneath  the 
vesicle  is  a  dark-red  area,  which  usually 
dries,  producing  a  dark-brown  or  black 
eschar,  seated  on  a  much  raised,  angry  red, 
mdurated  base.  Further  vesicles  freipiently 
develop  around  this  eschar  ;  they  often  form 
a  narrow  ring  surroimding  iti  The  central 
necrosed  area  enlarges,  and  by  this  time  a 
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widespread  livid  red  area  and  extensive 
brawny  oedema  extend  from  it,  sometimes 
involving  the  whole  arm  or  face.  The  corre- 
sponding lymphatic  glands  usually  enlarge, 
often  to  a  great  degree,  forming  a  dense  mass, 
owing  to  the  surrounding  inflammatory 
oedema.  The  central  black  eschar  may  en- 
largo  till  it  reaches  one-third  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  width;  and  if  the  patient  sur- 
vives it  may  still  bo  distinct,  seated  on  the 
raised  indurated  inflamed  base,  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  or  mOre.  These  characters  will 
be  explained  in  considering  the  microscopic 
changes. 

In  some  cases,  this  typical  lesion  is  indis- 
tinct, the  brawny  red  swelling,  with  some 
irregular  vesicles,  being  alone  observed. 
When  recovery  occurs,  the  swelling  subsides 
more  or  less  rapidly,  the  eschar  separates, 
and  healing  takes  place  rapidly ;  but  the 
swelling  of  the  glands  may  last  for  some  time. 

Similar  carbuncular  swellings,  more  or 
less  typical  in  cliaracter,  have  also  been  ob- 
served, though  rarely,  after  an  internal  or 
general  infection,  and  not  as  the  result  of 
local  inoculation. 

Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Malignant 
Pustule.—  Yh.&  descriptions  given  by  various 
writers  of  the  changes  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope are  somewhat  conflicting.  The  difi'er- 
ences  are  partlj-  accounted  for  by  the  dififerent 
site  or  stage  of  the  specimens  examined. 
From  an  examination  of  numerous  speci- 
mens at  various  stages,  the  changes  appear 
to  be  fairly  constant  in  their  mode  of  evolu- 
tion. 

In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  no  in- 
dication of  abrasion  of  the  skin,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  virus  may  gain  access  by 
the  hair-follicles.  There  is  at  first  infiltra- 
tion of  the  corium,  with  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion, especially  in  its  papillary  portion.  The 
epithelium  becomes  partially  separated,  and 
rises  in  the  form  of  vesicles,  as  in  an  ordi- 
nary blister,  the  deeper  layers  alone  remain- 
ing attached.  Bacilli  are  fomid,  though 
scantily,  in  the  serous  exudate. 

There  then  ensues  a  deeper-seated  exuda- 
tion, penetrating  to  the  deeper  layers  of  the 
skin.  This  exudation  is  accompanied  by 
hsemorrhage,  and  the  tissue-elements  swell 
and  undergo  rapid  necrosis.  Both  the  epi- 
dermis and  the  infiltrated  superficial  layers 
of  the  skin  necrose  and  form  a  coa^iulated 
mass,  which  constitutes  the  dark  central  area 
of  the  pustule.  Around  this  the  processes 
of  vesication  and  of  subjacent  hsemorrhagic 
infiltration  go  on  spreading,  both  laterally 
and  in  depth. 

When  fully  formed,  the  central  part  forms 
a  dense,  horny-looking,  blood-stained  mass ; 
beneath  and  around  it  are  great  infiltration, 
hemorrhages,  and  commencing  necrosis. 
Farther  out  there  is  oedema  and  great  vas- 
cular engorgement,  often  with  but  scanty  leu- 
cocvte  exudation. 
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In  sections  stained  for  bacilli,  they  are 
found  almost  solely  in  the  vesicles  and  in  the 
lymphatics  around  the  necrosed  area.  They 
occur  as  scanty  clusters,  and  are  often  most 
abundant  in  the  more  superficial  lymphatics. 
They  can  be  traced  for  a  certain  distance 
from  the  area  of  intense  inflammation.  Their 
absence  in  the  necrosed  area  is  doubtless  ex- 
plained by  the  necrosis  in  which  they  share. 
They  have  occasionally  been  seen  in  large 
numbers  amongst  the  epithelial  cells  and  in 
the  superficial  layers  during  the  early  stages 
of  infection. 

In  more  advanced  conditions,  leucocyte 
infiltration  becomes  abundant  around  the 
necrosed  area. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  pustule  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  other  micro-organisms,  which  aid 
m  their  destruction  and  in  the  necrosis  of  the 
tissues.  It  cannot  be  said  that  microscopic 
examination  of  pustules  in  the  earlier  stages 
lends  much  support  to  this  view,  or  to  the 
view  that  leucocytes  are  much  concerned  in 
their  destruction.  They  point  rather  to  an 
intense  irritant  action  of  the  products  of  the 
growth  of  the  bacteria  on  the  tissues  and 
vessels,  differing  markedly  from  their  effects 
as  seen  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cow,  in 
which  almost  no  such  action  is  apparent. 
"When  the  surface  has  necrosed,  other  bac- 
teria do  no  doubt  enter,  but  they  do  not 
usually  penetrate  deeply  into  the  tissues. 

The  normal  limitation  to  the  lymphatics, 
and  their  scanty  number,  the  spread  mainly 
in  the  superficial  lymphatics,  and  the  early 
and  intense  protective  exudation  atid  necrosis 
which  they  excite,  are  all  favourable  to  reco- 
very ;  and  they  afford  strong  groimds  for  the 
avoidance  of  any  treatment  which  will  break 
tlu-ough  these  natiu-al  barriers  and  produce 
risk  of  contamination  of  the  blood. 

Symptoms.— The  condition  of  the  patient 
is  very  varied.  Even  in  cases  which  prove 
fatal,  there  may  be  few  or  no  general  symp- 
toms at  first,  and  he  may  even  continue  at 
work  with  a  large  distinct  pustule  ;  or  there 
may  be  only  a  slight  degree  of  prostration, 
with  a  httle  fever.  In  some  cases  recovery 
ensues  without  the  development  of  any 
general  symptoms. 

More  commonly  the  development  of  the 
pustule  and  of  the  lymphatic  infection  are 
attended  by  prostration,  fever,  and  some  of  \ 
the  symptoms  of  general  blood-poisoning. 
The  exact  character  of  the  symptoms,  which 
will  be  more  fully  described  under  the  head 
of  '  Internal  Anthrax,'  appears  to  depend  on 
the  system  which  is  more  speciaUy  involved. 
In  some,  gastro-intestinal  derangement,  with 
severe  vomiting,  is  promment.  In  others, 
delirium,  convulsions,  and  coma  occur.  In 
rarer  cases,  the  course  resembles  that  of  the 
bronchial  form,  to  be  described  later. 

The  temperature  is  said  by  some  not  to  be 
elevated.    This  may  possibly  be  true  in  some 


cases  in  which  there  is  no  general  infection, 
but  it  is  not  confirmed  by  cases  investigated 
by  Mr.  Spear  and  the  writer,  or  by  the  nu- 
merous medical  men  under  whose  care  these 
patients  were,  and  who  had  carefully  watched 
other  cases.  The  elevation  may  be  slight  at 
first,  and  in  the  more  advanced  condition  the 
surface  temperature  may  be  subnormal ;  but 
the  rectal  temperature  is  elevated.  It  may 
rise  to  from  101°  to  105"  F.,  and  in  one  fatal 
case  it  rose  to  nearly  107°.  This  point  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  diagnosis. 

Recovery  may  take  place  without  special 
treatment,  even  where  severe  constitutional 
symptoms  have  supervened.  The  mortality 
appears  to  be  about  one  in  four  of  cases 
treated  without  incision.  Convalescence  may 
be  rapid  and  complete,  or  prolonged  debility 
may  result. 

In  some  cases,  the  diffuse  cellulitis  which 
spreads  from  the  seat  of  inoculation  may 
be  followed  by  suppuration,  either  diffuse 
phlegmonous  infiltration  or  localised  abscess, 
especially  in  the  glands.  The  occurrence  of 
diffuse  phlegmonous  cellulitis  appears  to  be 
commoner  in  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the 
carbuncular  swelling  is  not  fully  developed, 
but  forms  only  a  small  swelling,  which  usually 
vesicates.  In  these  cases,  also,  blebs  may 
form  more  widely  over  the  inflamed  skin, 
and  extensive  desquamation  of  the  cuticle 
may  accompany  recovery. 

Treatment. — When  any  local  lesion  forms 
in  a  person  who  is  known  to  be  exposed  to 
infection,  treatment  should  be  at  once  com- 
menced. If  small,  the  pimple  should  be 
incised  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  suction 
immediately  applied  by  means  of  a  cupping- 
glass  or  artificial  leech;  the  part  should  then 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  strong  anti- 
septic, such  as  solution  of  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury 1  per  cent,  in  excess  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, or  corrosive  sublimate  of  the  same 
strength,  preferably  combined  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  to  prevent  coagulation. 

If  the  condition  is  evidently  anthrax,  or 
there  has  been  known  inoculation,  the  more 
radical  method  of  complete  excision  and  sub- 
sequent cauterisation  is  probably  desirable. 
Of  the  various  methods  which  may  be  used, 
excision  is  perhaps  the  best,  if  it  can  be  done 
speedily  and  with  little  disturbance  of  the 
part ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
great  risk  to  the  patient's  life  is  in  the 
entrance  of  the  bacilli  into  the  blood-stream, 
and  that  the  greatest  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  this.  During  the  operation 
the  wound  should  be  kept  irrigated  with 
antiseptic  lotion,  preferably  biniodide  or  per- 
chloride  of  mercury,  1  in  2,000. 

Bleeding  from  the  wound  may  be  en- 
couraged by  a  loose  bandage  above,  in  the 
case  of  the  arm  or  hand,  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  bacilli  into  the  veins. 
Arterial  bleeding  may  of  course  be  controlled 
in   the   usual  way.      Antiseptics   should   be 
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sprodily  applied.  Of  these,  stronfj;  carbolic 
acid  or  fiiiiiinf,'  nitric  acid  is  olten  recoin- 
luciidod;  but  the  caustic  action  of  tliese  so 
limits  their  sphere  that  probablj-  sublimate 
or  biuiodide  is  to  be  recommended,  except 
where  a  caustic  action  is  desired  owing  to 
the  ditliculty  of  complete  excision,  for  in- 
stance, on  the  face.  For  a  dressing,  bin- 
iodide  solution  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended; and  if  applied  on  several  layers  of 
Jint,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  forms  a  sort  of 
poultice  w  hich  aids  to  draw  out  the  lymph. 
Some  recounnend  carbolic  acid  or  other  anti- 
septics, but  these  are  comparatively  inelTec- 
tivo.  Oozing  from  the  wound  should  be 
eiicourivged  rather  than  checked. 

The  ditluse  cellulitis  may,  if  necessary,  be 
treated  by  superticial  linear  incisions  or  scari- 
fications, the  parts  being  innucdiately  washed 
\\ith  biniodide  lotion,  1  in  1,000.  A  large 
poultice  of  iodide  of  starch  paste,  to  which  a 
solution  of  biniodide  of  mercury  in  a  large 
excess  of  potassium  iodide  has  been  added, 
in  such  proportion  as  to  make  the  poultice 
of  the  strength  of  1  in  3,000  of  biuiodide, 
should  then  be  applied. 

The  rationale  of  this  treatment  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  bacilli  lie  mainly  in  the 
lymphatics  of  the  superticial  layers  of  the 
curium.  The  risk  of  promoting  their  en- 
trance into  the  blood  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind.  Surgical  interference  is  therefore 
to  be  deprecated,  imless  the  disinfectant 
treatment  can  also  be  carried  out. 

Internally,  the  treatment  must  consist  in 
supporting  the  strength,  especially  by  con- 
centrated animal  diet,  and  perhaps  by  large 
doses  of  quinine.  Strophantlius  should  be 
given  if  the  heart's  action  becomes  feeble. 

Internal  Anthrax. — This  term  is  more 
strictly  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  starting-point  is  internal,  usually  by  en- 
trance of  the  virus  into  the  respiratory  or 
alimentary  passages.  But  the  conditions 
which  follow  general  infection  from  an  ex- 
ternal lesion  are  closely  analogous. 

Of  the  forms  which  internal  anthrax  as- 
sumes, the  bronchial  and  gastro-intestinal 
are  the  most  typical.  Internal  inoculation 
may,  no  doubt,  occur  in  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
iVc,  as  well  as  in  the  stomach  or  intestine. 
Some  have  supposed  that  there  may  be  an 
entrance  mio  the  blood,  such  as  ai)pears  to 
occur  in  cattle,  causing  a  general  blood- 
poisoning  without  local  lesion.  But  the 
jiractical  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  is 
small,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  really 
true  of  cattle. 

In  those  expo.'^ed  to  infection  by  the  inhalar 
tion  of  dust  charged  with  anthrax  sjjores,  as 
wool-sorters,  the  form  of  disease  is  usually 
bronchial.  In  all  the  cases  investigated  by 
the  writer,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr. 
Spear  of  the  Local  Goverament  Board,'  this 

'  See  Tieports  of  the  MciUc'al  Offict  r  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  1S8U  und  isyl. 


was  the  form  observed ;  and  further  investi- 
gation of  wool-sorter's  disease  by  others  since 
that  time  has  fully  confirmed  the  observa- 
tions then  made,  both  as  to  the  form  of 
disease  and  the  microscopic  lesions. 

1.  Bronchial  Form  —  Wool-sorter's 
Disease. — In  this  form  inoculation  takes 
place  by  the  inhalation  of  dust  from  wool  or 
hair  containing  the  spores  of  the  anthrax 
bacillus.  The  site  of  inoculation  is  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  trachea  and  the  large 
bronchi.  Local  lesions  closely  resembling 
those  of  malignant  pustule  are  here  produced 
in  the  nnicous  membrane,  and  thence  the 
virus  sj)reads  by  the  lymphatics  to  the 
bronchiiil  and  mediastinal  glands.  These 
become  greatly  swollen,  and  often  the  seat 
of  hsDmorrhages.  Thence  infection,  with  in- 
tense inflammatory  ueclema,  spreads  to  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum,  and 
possibly  upwards  to  the  neck,  to  the  root  of 
the  lungs,  and  sometimes  to  the  pericardium. 
Although  the  pleurse  are  rarely  inflamed,  the 
pleural  sacs  become  tilled  with  serum,  and 
»he  lungs  collapse.  Such  are  the  constant 
lesions.  But  the  virus  may  spread  to  other 
organs,  if  once  it  enters  the  blood,  and  may 
then  j)roduce  hiemorrhages  or  inflammatory 
exudations  in  them,  with  consequent  symp- 
toms. The  alimentary  canal,  the  peri- 
toneum, the  brain  and  its  membranes,  m»y 
be  especially  affected.  But  death  often 
occurs  before  they  have  become  involved. 

The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  disease 
will  be  better  understood  if  the  morbid 
anatomy  is  first  considered. 

Anatomical  Cu.vracters. — ^[arked  livid- 
ity  is  common,  often  being  present  even 
during  life.  Some  swelhng  may  be  seen  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  though  rarely. 
The  blood  is  dark-coloured,  and  coagulates 
imperfectly. 

On  opening  the  thorax,  some  emphysema 
may  be  present  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 
But  constantly  there  is  seen  a  diffuse  infil- 
tration of  the  mediastinal  tissues,  either  pale 
and  gelatinous,  or  deeply  blood-stained,  or 
with  scattered  hffimorrhages.  Both  pleural 
cavities  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  if 
the  two  layers  are  not  adherent ;  the  fluid  is 
usually  pale  and  clear,  or  very  slightly  tur- 
bid. Barely  it  is  blood-stained.  The  quan- 
tity in  each  pleura  may  be  from  two  to  four 
pints.  The  serous  membrane  is  usually  free 
from  all  trace  of  inflammation,  though  this 
occurs  in  rare  cases.  The  pericardium  also 
often  contains  an  excess  of  Huid.  If  intlara- 
ruation  is  present,  it  rarely  extends  to  tiie 
epicardium. 

The  lungs  are  collapsed  ;  they  may  show 
minute  scattered  hicmorrhages,  or  small 
patches  of  broncho-pneumonia,  but  this  not 
commonly. 

The  mediastinal  and  bronchial  glands  are 
greatly  swollen,  and  the  hieinorrhage  in  them 
may  make  them  look  like  clots.     Extensive 
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infiltration  of  the  whole  of  the  connective 
tissue  around  them  is  present,  reaching  some- 
times u])  into  the  neck. 

The  fluid  squeezed  from  this  tissue  may 
contain  scanty  bacilli,  but  both  here  and  in 
the  pleural  fluid  they  may  be  very  scanty. 

On  opening  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  they 
are  found  to  contain  blood-stained  frothy 
fluid.  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
and  in  the  main  bronchi  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  irregularly  swollen  and  blood-stained 
in  patches.  In  addition,  hiemorrhages  are 
seen  in  the  mucous  membrane,  forming 
raised  spots.  This  condition  is  usually 
limited  to  the  main  bronchi,  but  may  extend 
into  their  primary  divisions. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  most 
marked  changes  correspond  to  the  hsemor- 
rhagic  areas.  The  'hsimorrhage  lies  for  the 
most  part  immediately  beneath  the  base- 
ment-membrane, which  may  have  ruptured, 


Fig.  135. — Anthrax  Bacilli,  a.  In  heart-wall  of  a 
cow.  b.  In  the  pulmonary  capillaries  of  a  cow. 
c.  In  the  human  brondiial  mucous  membrane, 
in  a  case  of  '  wool-sorter's  disease.'      x  80U  diam. 

the  blood  forming  a  layer  beneath  the  de- 
tached epithelium.  It  may  also  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  mucous  and  submucous  coats. 
All  the  tissues  beneath  and  around  are  infil- 
trated with  serum,  and  their  tissue-elements 
thus  separated,  but  )iot  usually  necrotic.  The 
blood-vessels  are  dilated,  but  leucocyte  exu- 
dation is  scanty.  Dense  masses  of  bacilli 
are  found  in  the  exudation,  and  escaping  to 
the  surface.     They  also  surround  and  extend 


in  the  lymphatics,  perivascular  and  other, 
and  may  be  traced  in  them  to  the  deeper 
lymphatic  plexuses.  Similar  masses  of  ba- 
cilli may  also  be  seen  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucosa,  where  as  yet  little  or  no  in- 
flammation has  occurred.  They  often  lie 
immediately  beneath  the  basement-mem- 
brane. Little  or  no  catarrhal  change  is  seen, 
the  epithelium  simply  desquamating  ;  if 
catarrh  is  present,  it  is  usually  of  older 
date. 

In  the  bronchial  glands,  the  condition  is 
often  masked  by  the  extensive  haemorrhage. 
Bacilli  are  found,  often  scantily,  especially  in 
the  lymph- sinuses  of  the  cortex.  Sometimes 
they  are  very  abundant,  and  may  then  also 
appear  in  the  capillaries. 

In  the  lungs,  scattered  patches  of  hsemor- 
rhage  may  be  present,  mainly  due  to  the  in- 
halation of  blood  from  the  bronchi.  These 
may  also  produce  areas  of  lobular  collapse 
and  broncho-pneumonia.  But  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  but  the  general  coUapse  and 
congestive  oedema  are  found  in  the  lungs, 
and  bacilli  are  often  not  to  be  discovered, 
except  here  and  there  in  the  lymphatics 
near  the  root.  This  common  absence  of 
bacilli  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  projjer  is 
in  marked  contrast  with  the  condition  usual 
in  cattle. 

In  other  organs,  the  changes  are  diverse, 
and  may  be  absent.  There  is  not  usually 
much  clovidy  swelUng  or  other  indication  of 
septicaemia,   though  they   may   be   present. 


"^--'^--=-, 

til..  136. — Bacilli  from  the  fluid  exuded  from  the 
lung  in  a  case  of  internal  anthrax.  a.  Red 
blood-corpuscles.  6  and  c.  Large  granular  cor- 
puscles from  the  lung.  cl.  Bacilli  of  various 
lengths,  containing  highly  refracting  granules, 
or  fully  formed  spores,      x  about  700  diam. 

Miniite  haemorrhages  are  often  apparent ; 
or,  in  the  pia  mater,  and  generally  in  serous 
membranes,  diffuse  extravasations.  In  the 
stomach  and  intestines  submucous  exudation 
and  scattered  haemorrhage  may  occur. 

I'or  the  most  part,  the  spleen  is  but  slightly 
swollen.  Examination  of  the  blood  and  of 
other  organs,  such  as  the  kidney,  in  which 
baciDi   are    commonly-    abundant    in   njany 
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animals,  is  usuiilly  attended  witli  negative 
results,  though  in  some  cases  bacilli  may  be 
f'omid  by  carefid  search.  Inoculation  with 
these  parts  or  with  the  blood  may  also  pro- 
duce no  ell'cct. 

But  if  susceptible  animals  are  inoculated 
with  the  bronchial  tluid,  or  other  parts  which 
contain  bacilli,  tyi)ical  anthrax  is  produced. 

The  multiple  nature  of  the  lesion  in  the 
bronchi  and  trachea  is  no  doubt  explained  by 
the  ready  spread  of  the  bacilli  in  tlie  lymph- 
atics of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  by 
secondary  inoculation  with  the  bacilli  exuded 
on  its  surface. 

The  pleural  exudation,  which  forms  so 
constant  a  feature  in  typical  cases,  usuallj' 
without  any  intianmiation  of  the  serous 
membrane,  is  probably  due  to  the  enormous 
and  rapid  obstruction  of  the  lymph-channels 
in  the  glands  and  mediastinmn.  'I'he  swell- 
ing and  obstruction  of  the  bronchi  must  also 
aid  the  collapse  of  the  lungs,  by  preventing 
the  entrance  of  air. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  of  essential 
importance  in  relation  to  treatment. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Whilst  present- 
ing considerable  variety'  in  the  additional 
symptoms  and  mode  of  termination,  nearly- 
all  cases  present  characteristic  features  duo 
to  the  peculiar  lesions  just  described.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  effects  of  nerve 
irritation,  especially  of  the  phrenic  nerves, 
the  vagi,  and  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
plexuses. 

Only  the  more  important  of  the  clinical 
phenomena  will  be  described.'  The  earlier 
symptoms  are  usually  great  lassitude,  chilli- 
ness, sometimes  with  riijors,  and  mental  de- 
pression, sometimes  with  insomnia.  Head- 
ache, di/.y.iness,  and  nausea  are  often  present. 
\'omiting  may  occur  early,  and  be  a  pro- 
minent symptom,  possibly  due  to  the  nerve- 
irritation  above  mentioned.  With  these  or 
other  symptoms  there  is  commonly  com- 
plained of  at  an  early  period  a  peculiar  sense 
of  constriction  of  the  chest,  especially  at  the 
lower  part,  and  a  want  of  breath.  This  is 
sometimes  accompanied  by  marked  pain  or 
cramp-like  feeling,  and  is  aggravated  by 
exertion.  Cramps  and  tin^'ling  sensations 
in  the  limbs,  jjalpitation,  tlushiugs,  and  per- 
spirations may  occur. 

After  a  variable  period  of  from  one  to  five 
days,  during  which  there  may  be  intervals 
of  improvement,  there  ensue  more  severe 
symptoms,  and  the  j)atient  has  to  leave  work 
and  often  to  take  to  bed.  These  more  pro- 
nounced symptoms  include  greatly  increased 
prostration,  accelerated  and  ditiicult  respira- 
tion, usually  rise  of  temperature,  and  a  rapid 
and  feeble  pulse.  In  addition,  the  sense  of 
painful  constriction  of  the  chest  is  often 
marked.      Cough,  which  may    be    slight   or 

'  For  fuvtlier  details,  see  tjie  admirable  report  by 
Mr.  Spear,  already  referred  to  :  Uejx.rt  of  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Gocernnunt  Boar  J,  1880,  p.  72. 


almost  absent  at  first,  now  usually  becomes 
nuirked;  it  is  dry,  hacking,  and  painful.  The 
sputa  are  usually  scanty,  frothy,  and  blood- 
stained, but  may  become  abundant  and  hce- 
morrhagic.  Bacilli  may  be  found  in  the 
sputa.     (Lodge.') 

Sometimes  death  occurs  from  syncope 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  patient 
gives  up  work,  nothing  but  tlie  dyspncea  and 
cyanosis  being  observed. 

More  commonly  the  dyspncea  and  cyanosis 
increase,  the  face  becomes  pallid  or  livid,  the 
pulse  and  i-esi)iration  are  accelerated,  and 
the  general  sj-mptoms  become  more  marked. 
Headache  is  sometimes  intense ;  vomiting 
may  be  frequent  and  urgent,  and  indications 
of  the  involvement  of  other  organs  show 
themselves.  Of  these,  gastro-intestinal  irri- 
tation is  frequent ;  there  may  be  severe  colic  ; 
hiemorrhage  from  the  bowels  may  occur, 
though  infrequently.  In  fact,  the  disease 
may  assume  the  gastro-intestinal  form.  Or 
the  cerebral  or  spinal  centres  may  be  espe- 
cially involved  ;  hence  delirium  and  som- 
nolence, more  rarely  convulsions  or  tetanic 
spasms.  Death  may  be  preceded  by  coma, 
or  the  patient  may  be  conscious  to  the  last. 

In  many  cases  scattered  hemorrhages  in 
the  skin  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  diffuse 
discolorations,  are  observed  during  life,  but 
they  may  be  entirely  absent.  In  rare  cases 
typical  carbuncles  have  been  observed.  lie- 
missions  sometimes  occur,  to  be  followed  by 
more  marked  prostration.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
even  if  the  temperature  is  high,  there  is  great 
coldness  of  the  extremities,  with  indications 
of  asphyxia. 

The  range  of  temperature  is  very  vari- 
able, and  it  shows  also  marked  oscillations ; 
but  observations  on  the  surface  temperature 
are  not  reliable,  owing  to  the  great  chilling  of 
the  surface. 

Of  the  physical  signs,  those  of  pleural  effu- 
sipn  are  the  most  marked,  but  the  efl'usion 
sometimes  occurs  very  rapidly,  and  may  not 
do  so  till  shortly  before  death.  Bronchitic 
sounds,  &c.,  may  of  course  also  be  present 

Even  when  severe  symptoms  have  deve- 
loped, recovery  may  take  i)lace.  In  the  cases 
collected  by  Mr.  Spear,  four  out  of  twenty- 
three  recovered.  And  in  many  cases  which 
pi'escnted  marked  initial  symptoms,  and 
from  their  relations  to  infection  wore  in  all 
probability  cases  of  the  disease,  the  more 
severe  symptoms  did  not  develop.  In 
some,  secondary  changes  in  the  lunjjs  ap- 
pear to  have  caused  death  at  a  much  later 
period. 

Death  usually  occurs  within  from  two  to  six 
days  from  the  onset  of  marked  symptoms. 
Eleven  of  the  twenty-three  cases  mentioned 
died  within  three  days.  Only  two  died  at 
eight  days,  and  these  from  septic  complica- 
tions. 

'  Arch,  de  Mtd.  Expirimcntale,  ii.  1890,  p  7C3. 
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When  recovery  occurs,  convalescence  is 
often  very  prolonged. 

Treatment. -Prophylactic  measures  are 
by  far  the  most  important.  Of  these  the 
careful  separation  and  disinfection  by  super- 
heated steam  of  aU  wool  or  hair  which  shows 
suspicious  characters,  such  as  excess  of 
blood-staining,  dirt,  &c.,  or  which  comes 
from  districts  where  anthrax  is  common, 
are  of  prime  importance.  The  characters 
and  origin  of  such  wool  or  hair  are  well 
known  to  those  engaged  in  such  trades. 
Next  in  importance  are  the  thorough  ven- 
tilation of  the  rooms  in  which  the  wool  is 
sorted,  and  the  greatest  care  in  washing  the 
hands,  changing  the  clothes,  &c.  The  effect 
of  such  precautions,  which  were  first  en- 
forced in  1884,  has  been  to  reduce  the  mor- 
tality from  the  disease  in  the  Bradford  dis- 
trict to  two  per  annum  during  the  years 
from  1884  to  1890  inclusive  ;  whereas  in  the 
period  of  ten  months  at  the  time  of  our  in- 
quiry in  1879-80  there  were  nine  cases  of 
naalignant  pustule  with  two  deaths,  and 
twenty-three  cases  of  internal  anthrax  with 
nineteen  deaths.     (Lodge.') 

Of  the  treatment  to  be  adopted  when 
the  fully  pronounced  symptoms  are  present, 
little  can  be  said.  The  evacuation  of  the 
fluid  irom  the  pleurae  is  certainly  indicated, 
and  the  internal  administration  of  strong 
meat  broths,  stimulants,  and  cardiac  tonics, 
especially  strophanthus.  But  when  once  the 
virus  has  entered  the  blood,  it  is  probable 
that  little  can  be  done  beyond  dealing  whh 
complications  as  they  arise. 

Prophylactic  inoculation  does  not  appear 
to  be  applicable.  Moreover,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  one  attack  affords  protection  in 
man,  smce  internal  anthrax  has  been  fatal 
in  some  who  have  suffered  previously  from 
malignant  pustule. 

2.  Gastro-Intestinal  and  other 
Forms. — Of  the  other  forms  of  internal 
anthrax  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  appear 
to  be  far  rarer,  and  that  their  symptoms  and 
treatment  correspond  with  those  described 
above,  when  they  occur  as  complications  of 
the  bronchial  form.  A  few  cases  are  on  record 
in  which  the  disease  has  followed  eating 
parts  of  animals  which  have  died  from  an- 
thrax, as  flesh,  liver,  &c.  In  these  cases 
lesions  were  found  in  the  stomach,  intestuaes, 
itc.  corresponding  to  those  described  in  the 
bronchi  in  wool-sorter's  disease  ;  the  mesen- 
teric glands  showing  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  the  bronchial  glands. 

The  symptoms  in  such  cases  are  mainly 
abdominal,  and  the  disease  is  usually  rapidly 
fatal. 

It  is  questionable  whether  many  of  the 
cases  which  have  been  described  as  gastro- 
intestinal, or  mycosis  intestinalis,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  is  a  phlegmonous  gastritis, 
are  not  due  to  other  bacteria.  In  none  of 
'  Loc.  cit.  p.  761. 
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the  cases  which  the  writer  has  examined 
have  anthrax  bacilli  been  found ;  in  some 
only  micrococci  were  present ;  in  others, 
bacilli  which,  though  bearing  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  anthrax  bacilli,  proved  to 
possess  entirely  different  characters.  Micro- 
scopic examination  and  inoculation  of  ani- 
mals can  alone  decide  in  any  particular  case. 
W.  S.  Greenfield. 

PUTRID  FEVER.— A  synonym  for 
typhus  fever.     See  Typhus  Fever. 

PUTRID  SORE-THROAT.— Slough- 
ing ulceration  of  the  throat  from  any  cause, 
such  as  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  or  syphilis. 
See  Pharynx,  Diseases  of;  and  Tonsils, 
Diseases  of. 

PY.ffiMIA  {nvnv,  pus  ;  and  alfia,  blood). — 
Synon.  :  Purulent  Infection ;  Fr.  Fyohemie ; 
Ger.  Pyohdmie ;  Pydniie. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  blood-poison- 
ing which  gives  rise  to  fever,  accompanied 
either  by  severe  visceral  inflammations  and 
congestions,  or  by  certain  local  lesions,  which 
are  chiefly  venous  thrombosis,  embolic 
abscesses  in  the  viscera,  acute  suppurations 
of  the  serous  membranes  and  joints,  multiple 
abscesses  in  the  connective  tissue,  and  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin.  The  disease  is  usually, 
but  not  always,  sequential  to  a  wound  or 
injury. 

iETiOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — The  initiatory 
symptoms  and  the  anatomical  characters  of 
pyaemia  are  such  as  point  clearly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  some  morbid  material  into  the 
circulation,  and  not  unnaturally  gave  rise  to 
the  idea,  upon  which  the  name  of  the  disease 
was  founded,  that  this  material  was  pus. 
Several  considerations  formerly  appeared  to 
favour  this  belief,  amongst  which  were 
especially  these.  Hvmter  believed  that  tjie 
lining  membrane  of  a  vein  secreted  pus. 
Now,  as  cases  of  pyaemia  were  found  to  be 
very  commonly  associated  with  phlebitis, 
and  also  with  what  were  thought  to  be  de- 
posits of  pus  in  the  viscera,  a  very  simple 
explanation  of  the  disease  seemed  to  be  that 
the  inflamed  vein  secreted  pus,  which  became 
mixed  with  the  blood,  and  was  carried  by 
the  circulation  to  some  distant  organ,  wherein, 
being  arrested,  it  formed  the  focus  of  a  sup- 
puration. 

Hunter  observed  that  in  cases  in  which  an 
injury  to  a  vein  proved  fatal,  the  coats  of 
the  injured  vein  were  swollen  and  thickened, 
and  its  lining  membrane  was  of  an  unusually 
red  colour ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  frag- 
ments of  fibrin  and  the  softening  clots  often 
found  in  such  veins  were  the  i:)roducts  of 
an  inflammation  of  their  lining  membrane, 
which  in  the  one  case  was  of  an  adhesive, 
in  the  other  of  a  suppurative  character.  He 
believed  that  the  coagula  generally  found  in 
inflamed  veins  were  the  means  whereby 
these  inflammatory  products  were  prevented 
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from  being  carried  into  the  circulation,  and 
that  if  Bucli  cuiigiiUi  were  not  formed,  pus 
secreted  by  the  intlamed  vein  might  be  mixed 
witli  the  blood,  and  thus  distributed. 

Hunter,  though  perfectly  famihar  with  the 
secondary  abscesses  of  pyiemia,  does  not 
seem  to  have  connected  them  with  the  intro- 
duction into  the  blood  of  morbid  material 
from  a  wound.  That  these  abscesses  were 
the  result  of  an  entrance  of  pus  into  the 
blood,  and  the  arrest  of  pus-globules  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  aftected  organ,  was  main- 
tained by  otliers,  who  thus  looked  upon  tlie 
process  as  a  mechanical  transference  of  pus- 
cells  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 
These  observers  supposed  that  in  healthy 
wounds  the  entrance  of  pus  into  tiie  veins  was 
prevented  by  the  formation  of  a  coagulum, 
but  that,  if  this  coagulum  were  not  formed, 
or  became  broken  down,  pus  entered  the 
circulation,  and  gave  rise  to  the  secondary 
abscesses  by  its  arrest  in  distant  organs. 
This  view  was  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by 
Cruveilhier's  expfriments,  in  which  he  in- 
jected mercury  into  the  veins,  and  found 
that  abscesses  were  formed  in  the  tirst  set  of 
capillaries  to  which  these  veins  were  distri- 
buted, and  that  such  aliscesses  were  formed 
around  a  globule  of  mercury.  Thus,  if  the 
injection  were  made  into  the  systemic  veins, 
the  abscesses  were  formed  in  the  lungs ;  if 
into  the  portal  vein,  they  were  formed  in 
the  liver. 

But  this  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
pyaTmia  was  soon  found  to  be  insutticient, 
and  also  to  be  incompatible  with  many  facts 
since  ascertained.  Cases  of  pysinia  occur  in 
which  there  is  no  primary  suppuration  from 
whence  the  pus  could  be  derived  ;  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  lining  membrane  of  a  vein 
ever  secretes  pus ;  the  secondary  abscesses 
of  pyieraia  are  not  deposits  of  pus.  but  true 
inriammations,  and,  if  examined  at  their  com- 
mencement, are  found  not  to  be  purulent. 
.\gain,  the  first  set  of  capillaries  occa- 
sionally escape,  and  the  secondary  lesions 
occur  in  parts  bej'ond  them  in  the  order  of 
the  circulation ;  and  the  position  of  the 
abscesses — as,  for  instance,  in  the  lung, 
where  they  chiefly  occupy  the  lower  parts  of 
the  organ — is  not  expl-ined  by  the  purely 
mechanical  theory.  Besides  which,  there 
are  the  general  syinptoms  of  systemic 
poisoning  to  be  accounted  for,  and  these  are 
sometimes  so  severe  as  to  kill  the  patient 
before  any  secondary  lesions  are  developed. 
Experiments  upon  animals  show  that  the 
iniection  into  the  veins  of  pus,  or  any  mate- 
rial containing  solid  particles,  is  usually 
followed  by  the  arrest  of  the  solid  particles 
m  the  first  set  of  capillaries  with  which  they 
meet,  and  a  consequent  obstruction  of  the 
capillary  circulation ;  but  the  result  of  this 
capillary  obstruction  varies  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  obstruotmg  substance.  The 
injection  of  septic  licjuids  filtered  from  solid 


particles  causes  fever  and  other  constitutional 
symptoms,  varying  according  to  the  vunilence 
of  the  poison  contained. 

.\u  examination  of  the  symptoms  of  pyae- 
mia will  show  that  it  consists  of  two  series 
of  morbid  processes,  the  first  series  manifest- 
ing the  general  constitutional  disturbance 
due  to  the  systemic  poisoning,  the  second 
having  relation  to  the  secondary  lesions 
thereupon  developed.  Both  analogy  and 
morbid  anatomy  point  to  the  primary  cause 
of  these  being  the  introduction  into  the  blood 
of  an  animal  poison,  which  at  once  gives  rise 
to  the  first  series  or  the  general  diseas^ ; 
and  we  shall  see  that  the  secondary  lesions 
are  to  be  accounted  for,  eitiier  by  a  venous 
thrombosis,  leading  to  a  capillary  embolism, 
or  by  a  stagnation  of  the  diseased  blood  and 
the  changes  which  ensue  thereupon. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  poison  which 
gives  to  the  blood  in  pyaemia  its  infective 
character,  w^e  are  in  ignorance ;  and  it  is 
better  to  admit  this.  Our  powers  of  organic 
analysis  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  the  isolation 
of  the  subtle  but  potent  poisons  upon  which 
so  many  of  the  specific  diseases  depend. 
Micro-organisms  are  usually  found  in  the 
blood ;  and  though  the  part  they  play  in 
connexion  with  pyaemia  is  not  yet  exactly 
and  wi[h  certainty  defined,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  upon  their  presence 
and  action  depend  the  most  important  phe- 
nomena of  the  disease.  Even  though  in 
some  cases  of  pyemia  it  may  not  be  possible 
during  life  to  discover  in  the  blood  the 
characteristic  organisms,  yet  nevertheless  the 
poison  may  have  been  elaborated  by  such 
organisms  and  introduced  from  without,  or 
the  organisms  which  have  produced  it  in  the 
bodj'  may  since  have  undergone  destruction. 
But  wherever  and  however  the  poison  be 
generated,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  neces- 
sarily connected  with  the  presence  of  micro- 
organisms, it  seems  certain  that  there  are 
predisposing  causes  which  render  a  person 
peculiarly  prone  to  its  generation  or  reception. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  impure  air,  and 
especially  that  kind  of  impurity  which  residts 
from  the  presence  of  decomposing  animal 
matter,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. Thus  the  crowding  together  of  a 
number  of  persons  with  suppurating  wounds, 
neglect  in  removing  the  discharges  and  ex- 
cretions from  sijk  persons,  and  imperfect 
drainage,  are  causes  favouring  the  develo))- 
ment  of  pyiemia  The  puerperal  condition 
is  also  a  powerful  predisposing  cause.  Disease 
of  important  excreting  organs,  whereby  effete 
materials  are  retained  in  the  blood,  also 
renders  a  person  more  liable  to  pyemia,  as  is 
often  observed  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease;  and 
any  great  nervous  depression  (perhaps  because 
of  its  influence  in  diminishing  excretion)  has  a 
like  effect.  Intemperance,  and  acute  fevers, 
probably  render  their  subjects  somewhat 
to   DViPiuia  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake 
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to  assert  that  chronic  invahds,  or  persons  m 
weak  health,  have  any  special  liability  to  the 
disease.  Children,  though  by  no  means 
exempt  from,  are  somewhat  less  liable  to, 
pyiemia  than  adults^ 

Pysemia,  then,  is  caused  by  the  entrance 
into  the  blood  of  an  animal  poison,  which  in 
the  majority  of  instances  originates  in  a 
wound,  an  injury,  or  a  local  iniiammation ; 
but  in  some  few  cases  it  has  been  impossible 
to  determine  where  the  disease  began. 
This  poison  under  favourable  conditions 
nmltiplies  in  the  blood ;  that  is  to  say,  its 
introduction  gives  rise  to  an  infective  process 
which  is  connected  with  the  presence  and 
development  of  micro-organisms. 

Pyismia  is  especially  liable  to  follow  certain 
diseases  and  injuries,  and,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  antiseptic  surgery,  used  to  be  the 
gravest  danger  of  many  operations.  Thus,  it 
lias  been  observed  in  frequent  association 
with  compound  fractures,  and  operations 
involving  the  section  of  a  bone  ;  after  injuries 
of  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  in  connexion 
with  acute  necrosis  of  the  long  bones  from 
suppurative  periostitis  ;  also  after  wounds  or 
injuries  of  veins;  after  parturition  ;  in  con- 
nexion with  diffuse  cellular  inflammation, 
suppuration  of  the  internal  ear,  and  opera- 
tions upon  the  urinary  organs.  Facial  car- 
buncle is  a  disease  peculiarly  prone  to  lead  to 
pyifiinia. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  pyaemia  reveals  two  series  of 
changes — the  one  depending  upon  the  prim- 
ary infection  of  the  blood,  the  other  upon  the 
secondary  effects  of  this.  When  the  blood  is 
very  profoundly  infected,  the  results  of  general 
blood-poisoning  are  often  all  that  can  be 
found ;  the  patient  dies  before  the  secondary 
affections  can  be  produced.  When  the  poison 
is  less  virulent,  or  not  much  in  excess  of  the 
eliminative  powers,  or  meets  with  conditions 
unfavourable  for  its  development,  the  secon- 
dary lesions  predominate,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  alone  discoverable ;  but  in  most 
cases  changes  of  both  kinds  are  found. 

The  womid,  or  the  tissues  at  the  site  of  the 
primary  disease  or  injury,  from  whence  the 
poison  has  entered  the  blood,  may  be  found  in 
various  conditions.  There  is  often,  but  not 
always,  suppuration  present,  and  the  wound  is 
bathed  in  foul  and  unhealthy  pus  ;  or  the 
\yound  may  be  dry,  and  discharging  only  a 
little  thin  ichor  ;  or  the  cellular  tissue  may 
be  infiltrated  with  sero-purulent  fluid.  The 
veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased 
tissues  are  often  found  blocked  with  coagula, 
extending  a  variable  distance  along  their 
channels,  and  indifferent  stages  of  disintegra- 
tion. These  clots  may  be  soft  and  dark,  or 
firm  and  adherent  to  the  hning  membrane  of 
the  vein,  and  partially  decolorised ;  or  they 
may  be  broken  down  in  the  centre  to  a 
reddish-yellow  pulpy  material,  consisting  of 
disintegrated   fibrin.     Sometimes  the  whole 


clot  is  thus  softened,  and  the  fragments  of 
fibrin  have  been  partly  carried  away  into 
the  circulation.  Occasionally,  but  rarely,  the 
clots  contain  real  pus ;  but  the  puriform 
material  found  in  the  vessels  is  usually  only 
broken-down  fibrin,  and  the  debris  of  cells. 

An  abscess  may,  however,  open  into  a 
vein,  and  thus  pus  may  gain  a  direct  entrance 
into  its  channel ;  in  such  a  case  a  coagulum, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  pus  and  blood,  is 
found  in  the  vessel,  and  we  have  a  true 
purulent  clot.  Softening  throuubi  are  found 
with  especial  frequency  in  connexion  with 
injuries  and  diseases  of  bone,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  after  bruising 
of  the  cranial  bones,  or  in  consequence  of 
■caries  of  the  bones  of  the  ear ;  or  in  the  veins 
of  an  unhealthy  stump,  in  which  there  is 
inflammation  or  necrosis  of  the  bone. 

But  it  may  be  certainly  affirmed  that 
many  cases  of  pyaemia  occur  in  which  no 
thrombi  are  found,  and  in  which  the  most 
careful  examination  fails  to  detect  any  mor- 
bid condition  whatever  of  the  veins.  It  is 
necessary  to  point  this  out,  because  it  has 
been  erroneously  asserted  by  some  that 
phlebitis  is  an  essential  process  in  the  disease. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  presence  of 
pus  is  not  a  necessary  element  in  the  causa- 
tion of  pytemia,  as  was  once  supposed;  well- 
marked  cases  have  been  seen  in  which  there 
has  been  neither  wound  nor  suppuration  for 
its  origin.  When  a  wound  does  exist,  hov/- 
ever,  it  is  usually  found  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition, and  in  this  may  probably  be  found 
the  explanation  of  the  spread  of  pyaemia  by 
contagion.  Healthy  granulations  do  not 
allow  the  entrance  of  septic  matter  into  the 
blood ;  a  wound  may  be  bathed  with  foetid 
fluids  of  a  most  poisonous  character,  and  yet 
none  may  be  absorbed,  as  has  been  proved 
experimentally  by  Chauveau ;  but  if  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound  becomes  unhealthy,  the 
granulations  no  longer  present  a  barrier  to 
the  absorption  of  poisonous  fluids.  This  may 
be  due.  as  Sir  William  Savory  has  suggested, 
to  the  dialysing  property  of  animal  mem- 
branes. If,  then,  the  secretions  or  exhala- 
tions of  an  unhealthy  wound  come  in  contact 
with  another  secreting  surface,  an  unhealthy 
action  may  thereby  be  set  up  on  that  sur- 
face, producing  a  condition  favourable  to 
the  production  and  absorption  of  poisonous 
material.  This  explains  the  prevalence  of 
pyaemia  where  a  number  of  persons  with  open 
wounds  are  crowded  together.  A  similar 
condition  of  wound  may  also  be  induced  by 
neglect  of  other  sanitary  precautions,  espe- 
cially by  the  presence  of  decomposing  animal 
matter,  and  the  escape  of  sewer-gas  into  the 
air  surrounding  the  patient. 

In  cases  of  acute  pyaemia  the  morbid 
changes  ioxmd  2}ost-7nortc7n  are  chiefly  con- 
gestion and  softening  of  the  viscera,  local 
stagnation  and  extravasation  of  blood,  and 
a  general  blood- staining  of  the  tissues — con- 
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ilitions  iiiilicatiiiK  profound  clian^es  in  the 
stiito  of  the  hk)()d.  In  what  these  chan<,'es 
consHt  wo  are  at  jjresent  ignorant ;  hut 
usually  the  blood  contains  an  excess  of  leu- 
cocj'tes,  and  its  tihrin  is  diuiiuished  in  quan- 
tity and  lacks  contractilitj'. 

When  the  disease  is  not  of  this  acutest 
form,  hut  is  of  longer  duration,  there  are 
developed  those  secondai\y  lesions  which  are 
es])ecially  characteristic  of  pya.'niia. 

Most  notable  and  commonest  among  these  I 
are    the    so-called   '  secondary    deposits '    or 
'  secondary    abscesses  '    of    pysemia.      These 
are  found  most  frecpiently  near  the  surface 
ot   the   viscera,  and   are    tlie    result   of   the 
obstruction  of  the  terminal   branches  of  the 
vessel  supplying  the  part  with  blood.     This 
obstruction  is  followed  bj'  engorgement  and 
extravasation,  by  inflammation,  and  by  rapid  i 
necrosis    or   suppuration.      It    is   necessary 
more   fully   to  describe  this    process  before  \ 
giving  an  account  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
individual  organs  thus  affected.  The  obstruc-  i 
tion  may  be  caused  in  several  ways.  j 

(1)  It  may  bo  embolic.  A  j)ortion  of  a  t 
disintegrating  clot  may  bo  carried  into  the  ' 
circulation,  until  it  meets  with  an  artei-y  too 
small  to  allow  its  transmission,  or  with  the 
first  set  of  capillaries  in  its  route,  vvlierein  it 
becomes  arrested.  In  this  way  a  portion  of 
the  organ  is  deprived  of  its  arterial  blood- 
supply,  and  in  consecjuence  of  the  absence  of 
ihe  ris  d  tcrgo  of  the  heart,  regurgitation 
takes  place  from  the  veins  into  the  cajiil- 
laries,  and  even  into  the  terminal  ar- 
teries, giving  rise  to  a  venous  engorgement 
of  the  affected  region.  The  nutrition  of  the 
capillaries  being  interfered  with  by  the  lack 
ot  arterial  blood,  their  walls  become  altered 
or  necrosed,  and  extravasation  of  blood  takes 
place,  the  area  of  extravasation  correspond- 
ing with  the  part  supplied  b3'  the  obstructed 
vessel.  At  the  same  time  the  vessels  of  the 
tissues  immediately  surrounding  the  ob-  j 
structed  region  becoms  dilated,  and  so  form  • 
a  zone  of  intense  hyperiemia.  So  far,  this 
process  is  only  what  occurs  in  any  case  of 
embolism  (as,  for  instance,  when  mintite 
fragments  of  fibrin  are  detached  fi'om  an 
inflamed  mitral  valve),  but  the  importance 
of  the  process  in  pyiemia  depends  upon  the 
changes  which  subsecpiently  occiur.  Now  the 
changes  which  occur  in  the  tissues  of  a  part 
the  seat  of  embolism  depend  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  embolus.  If  the  embolus  come 
from  a  part  wherein  putrefaction  is  active, 
the  same  process  will  be  set  up  in  the  tissues 
in  which  the  embolus  is  arrested  ;  if  the  part 
in  which  it  originates  be  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation, a  corresponding  inflammation  will 
ensue ;  if  the  embolus  bo  jiurulcnt,  or  come 
from  a  suppurating  region,  suppuration  will 
occur;  if  it  have  origm  in  a  gangrenous  area, 
gangrene  will  usually  follow  in  the  spot  to 
which  it  is  carried.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  area  affected  by  the  embolism 


at  first  undergoes  those  changes  in  nutrition 
which  are  common  to  embolism  generally  ; 
but  to  these  are  added  certain  sjjocial  and 
destructive  processes,  which  vary  in  their 
activity  and  character  with  the  activity  and 
character  of  tho  j)rocess  in  progress  at  the 
spot  from  whence  the  embolus  comes.  Each 
of  these  two  changes  is  modified  by  the  other. 
The  mechanical  effects  of  the  embolism  pass 
into  tho  destructive  processes  set  up  by  the 
infected  embolus;  and  the  destructive  pro- 
cesses originated  by  the  infected  embolus 
are  expended  u])on  tissues  already  altered 
bj'  tho  mechanical  etlects  of  end)olism,  with 
results  proportionately  modified.  Thus  the 
suppurative  process  usually  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  comparatively  small  quan- 
tity of  true  pus,  which  is  mixed  with  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  the  debris  of 
necrosis. 

If,  then,  the  embolus  originate  in  a  wound 
infected  with  the  pya^mic  poison,  it  sets  uj) 
an  unhealthy  inflammation  and  rapid  disin- 
tegration ^f  the  tissues  wherein  it  is  arrested. 
The  important  difference,  therefore,  between 
pya>mic  and  other  embolism  consists  in  the 
fact  that  the  pyiemic  embolus  is  composed 
of  infected  clot.  It  has  been  by  some  main- 
tained that'thisis  the  sole  mode  of  production 
of  the  secondary  pya;mic  formations.  This 
is  incoiTect,  for,  althougli  such  formations 
doubtless  often  have  such  an  origin,  they  may 
also  arise  in  a  diflerent  manner.  The  embolic 
theory  will  not  account  for  cases  in  which 
the  first  sot  of  capillaries  in  the  order  of  the 
circulation  fi-om  tho  seat  of  injury  escape,  and 
secondary  deposits  are  found  in  other  organs 
beyond;  as,  for  instance,  where  thej- occur  in 
tho  liver  after  an  injury  of  the  head,  and  tho 
lungs  are  not  alTocted.  Neither  does  this 
theoi-y  explain  the  cases  in  which  the  joints 
onlj'  are  affected,  as  in  connexion  with 
gonorrhoea  or  scarlatina;  nor  are  the  chronic 
cases  in  which  only  superficial  ab.scesses 
occur  thus  explicable.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  lesions  in  the  lungs  are 
foimd  chiefiy  in  the  inferior  parts  of  the 
organ,  which  is  not  what  would  be  expected 
were  their  origin  always  embolic. 

(2)  The  capillary  obstruction  may  be  caused 
by  a  local  stagnation  depending  upon  the 
poisoned  state  of  the  blood.  The  inlectioii 
of  the  blood  interferes  with  the  normal  inter- 
change between  this  fluid  and  the  tissues, 
and  produces  a  tendency  to  coagulation  in 
the  minuter  vessels.  This  coagulation  is 
especially  prone  to  occur  in  organs  or  parts 
of  organs  already  congested,  for  wlioro  the 
circulation  is  slow  the  impurity  will  be 
the  greater.  In  this  way  the  gi-oater  fre- 
quency of  the  secondary  lesions  in  the  lower 
thanin  the  ujtper  partof  the  lungs  is  accounted 
for.  When  this  form  of  thrombosis  has  taken 
place,  the  part  so  affected  is  in  a  condition 
similar  to  that  above  described  as  due  to 
embolism,  and  the    same    series  of  changes 
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ensues.  II  must  be  remembered,  also,  that 
the  impurity  of  the  blood  interferes  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  vessels,  which  thus  easily 
allow  of  the  extravasations  that  are  so  fre- 
quently found,  not  only  in  the  viscera,  but 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

(3)  Cases  are,  however,  occasionally  met 
with  in  which  the  clinical  symptoms  of 
blood-poisoning  are  associated  with  the  for- 
mation of  visceral  abscesses,  but  m  which 
after  death  no  evidence  of  either  embohsm 
or  thrombosis  can  be  discovered. 

(4)  In  another  and  more  mmierous  class  of 
cases,  usually  of  the  less  acute  kind,  the  disease 
expends  itself  chiefly  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  abscesses  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous or  inter-muscular  cellular  tissue,  the 
viscera  altogether  escaping.  Here  we  often 
have  evidence  of  a  thrombosis  preceding  the 
suppuration  ;  and  the  pus  contained  in  such 
abscesses  is  frequently  found  mixed  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  blood-clot  in  various 
stages  of  disintegration. 

(5)  There  is  also  a  group  of  cases  in  which 
the  local  manifestations  of  the  disease  are 
chiefly  or  entirely  confined  to  the  joints, 
and  certain  structures  connected  therewith, 
namely,  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  the 
fibrous  fascisE. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sander- 
son that  great  numbers  of  microzymes  may 
be  found  in  the  blood  and  inflammatory 
exudations  of  animals  suffering  from  acute 
infective  fever,  produced  by  inoculation  of 
septic  matter.  Others  (WUks,  Moxon, 
Goodhart)  have  failed  to  find  bacteria  in  the 
blood  of  living  cases  of  pyajmia,  though  they 
may  be  found  in  great  numbers  after  death. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  Pathological 
Society  '  to  investigate  the  nature  and  causes 
of  those  infective  diseases  known  as  pyaemia, 
septicaemia,  and  piu-ulent  infection,'  state 
that,  '  although  bacteria  of  various  forms 
were  found  in  the  blood  in  a  number  of  cases, 
they  could  not  be  found  in  aU  the  cases,  nor 
were  they  discovered  constantly  in  those 
cases  where  at  one  or  other  time  they  were 
present'  {Trans,  of  Path.  Soc,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  44). 

But  the  arrest  of  micrococci  in  the  tissues 
in  connexion  with  the  thrombi  and  emboli 
so  frequently  observed  in  pyaemia  would  seem 
with  great  probability  to  be  the  important 
factor  in  the  production  of  the  secondary 
abscesses.  The  conditions  are  just  such  as 
would  favour  the  development  of  these  organ- 
isms, and  the  success  of  their  attack  upon 
the  tissues  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  micro-organ- 
isms are  arrested  in  a  part  which  is  rendered 
vulnerable  by  the  interference  with  its  blood- 
supply  and  the  consequent  impairment  of  its 
nutrition,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  access 
of  the  leucocytes  to  the  micro-organisms  is 
impeded,  and  their  power  of  incorporating 
and  destroying  them  diminished.    But  for  the 


attainment  by  the  micrococci  of  a  harmful 
ascendency  in  the  tissues  there  is  also  neces- 
sary a  certain  degree  of  susceptibility  on  the 
part  of  the  infected  individual,  and  we  do  not 
yet  know  precisely  in  what  this  susceptibility 
consists,  or  how  it  is  produced.  There  is  this 
notable  fact,  moreover,  which  gives  great 
countenance  to  the  importance  of  micro- 
organisms in  pyaemia — that  since  the  general 
adoption  of  the  antiseptic  method  of  treating 
wounds,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  exclusion 
or  destruction  of  these  micro-organisms,  the 
number  of  cases  of  pyaemia  has  been  enor- 
mously diminished,  and  that  as  a  sequence 
of  operations  performed  with  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions it  is  almost  unknown. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  joint-affections,  and  the  especial  vulner- 
ability of  certain  organs  to  the  secondary 
inflammations  of  pyaemia.  AU  that  can  be 
said  on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  that  the 
poison  of  pyaemia  selects  certain  organs  and 
tissues  wherein  to  expend  itself,  just  as  that 
of  rheumatism,  syphihs,  or  tjplioid  fever 
does. 

Having  thus  far  considered  the  general 
pathology  of  the  disease,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  pass  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  individual 
organs.  The  lungs  are  usually  congested 
throughout,  and  are  very  prone  to  the  secon- 
dary lesions.  These  are  found  chiefly  near 
the  surface  and  in  the  lower  and  posterior 
portions,  and  consist,  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  process,  of  small  extravasations  and 
patches  of  congestion  ;  the  minuter  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  herein  found 
plugged  with  coagulum  ;  and  haemorrhage, 
or  inflammatory  exudation,  has  taken  place 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Thus  we  have 
a  patch  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  or  of 
lobular  pneumonia.  Later  on,  the  centre  of 
this  area  of  consolidation  is  found  in  a  state 
of  necrosis,  and  its  circumference  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  intense  congestion.  The  process 
of  disintegration  occurs  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  central  portion  of  the  nodule  nnay 
be  foimd,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  first 
symptom  of  pulmonary  mischief,  broken 
down  into  a  soft  yellow  puriform  material,  or 
even  containing  true  pus.  The  nodules  are 
perfectly  circumscribed,  and  average  in  size 
about  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  though  they  may 
be  smaller  or  larger.  On  section,  they  are 
seen  to  consist,  in  the  centre,  of  a  cavity  filled 
with  pus  or  puriform  debris ;  surrounding 
this  is  an  area  of  pneumonic  consolidation, 
the  circumference  of  which  is  formed  by  a 
narrow  ring  of  intense  congestion.  The  sur- 
rounding lung  is  usually  simply  congested^ 
or  it  may  even  be  natural  in  appearance.  An 
examination  of  the  early  stages  of  these 
changes  shows  the  first  step  in  the  process  to 
be  a  blocking  of  the  minute  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  and  this  may  depend 
either  upon  thrombosis  or  upon  embolism ; 
but,  in  whichever  manner  it  originates,  it  is 
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followed  by  a  rapid  exudation  into,  and  dis- 
iiuejjratirtii  of,  the  portion  of  luiij;  to  wliicli 
tiie  blocked  vessels  belong.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  these  changes  take  place 
chietly  in  parts  of  the  lun-?  near  the  surface. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  pleura  becomes 
in\'olved  in  the  intlanmiation,  and  those 
nodules  which  have  reached  the  surface  of 
the  luuij  are  coated  with  a  patch  of  l.vniph, 
wliich  may  suhsecpiently  become  part  of  a 
more  j^eueral  pleurisy.  Or  one  or  more  of 
the  abscesses  may  burst  into  the  pleura, 
when  a  rapid  eti'usion  of  sero-jjux-ulent  fluid 
takes  place  into  its  cavity. 

ricurisy  may,  however,  occur  independently 
of  the  luufi-disease;  and  in  this  case,  also,  the 
ert'usion  becomes  rapidly  pundent.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease  numerous  sub- 
})leural  ecchymoses  are  frequently  found, 
i'leurisy  is  especially  prone  to  occur  in  those 
cases  of  pyaemia  originatiiig  in  caries  of  the 
bones  of  the  ear,  and  in  children  thus  aflected 
is  often  the  first  symptom  of  the  pj'a.'mic 
infection. 

The  heart  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the 
same  kind  of  embolic  abscesses  as  are  found 
ill  other  organs.  They  occur  most  often  in 
jjvamia  from  acute  necrosis,  in  young  per- 
sons. In  the  early  stage  small  spots  of 
congestion,  due  to  the  plugging  of  small 
arteries,  are  found  both  on  the  surface  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  also 
beneath  the  endocardium.  Later  on,  small 
cavities  containing  pus  or  puriform  fluid,  and 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion,  are  found 
in  the  walls  of  the  organ.  These  abscesses 
are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and  may  occur 
in  anj-  part  of  the  organ;  they  may  open  on 
the  surface  or  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart ; 
the  muscular  tissue  around  them  is  softened 
and  broken  down.  The  pericardium,  may 
thus  become  inflamed  from  the  contiguity  of 
an  abscess  in  the  wall  of  the  heart ;  but,  as 
with  the  pleura,  pyscmic  pericarditis  nuiy 
occur  independently  of  such  an  origin,  and 
in  either  case  the  efTusion  rapidly  becomes 
])urulent.  The  same  process  may  lead  to 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium. 

The  brain,  although  less  freciuently  the 
seat  of  pysmic  abscess  than  many  of  tlie 
organs,  may  be  the  sole  organ  affected  by  the 
secondary  lesions ;  and  it  not  uncommonly 
happens,  when  this  is  so,  that  the  general 
svmptoms  are  mnisually  slight.  Small  ex- 
travasations are  often  foimd  in  the  subarach- 
noid tissue.  Circumscribed  softening,  ending 
in  abscess,  is  most  frequent  in  the  white 
matter  of  the  brain.  It  commences  as  a 
patch  of  red  softening,  due  to  obstructed 
vessels,  which  subseipiently  changes  to  a 
reddish-yellow  pulp,  or  to  greenish  pus,  en- 
closed by  a  more  or  less  defined  wall.  Such 
an  abscess  may  run  a  very  chi'onic  course, 
and  is  then  found  enclosed  in  a  cyst  of  con- 
nective tissue.         •  I 

The    peritoneum    is    occasionally    found 


acutely  inflamed,  its  surface  vascular  and 
coated  with  lymph  or  pus  ;  in  other  cases 
the  membrane  is  spotted  with  numerous 
ecchymoses.  Peritonitis  may  also  be  set  up 
by  secondary  abscess  of  the  liver  making  its 
way  to  the  surface,  or  even  bursting  into  the 
abdominal  ca\ity.  In  some  cases  of  stran- 
gulated hernia,  death  takes  place  with  great 
rapidity  after  ojieration,  from  absorption  of 
septic  fluid  which  has  escaped  from  the  sac 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  visceral  conditions,  the  peritoneum 
is  then  found  vascular,  and  sliglitly  coated 
with  commencing  exudation. 

In  acute  cases  of  pytemia  the  alimentary 
canal  may  present  patches  of  intense  con- 
gestion, or  nmnerous  small  spots  of  subserous 
hcemorrhage. 

The  liver  is,  next  to  the  lungs,  the  organ 
in  which  secondary  deposits  are  most  li"e- 
quently  found  in  pyicmia.  In  acute  cases 
the  organ  is  found  congested,  softened,  and 
swollen;  it  has  lost  elasticity  ;  and  its  texture 
on  section  is  confused  and  clouded.  Secon- 
dary abscess  is,  of  course,  especially  prone  to 
occur  in  connexion  with  dysenteric  and  other 
lesions  of  the  boweh  but  is  also  found  in  cases 
of  general  pyiemia,  originating  in  any  part  of 
the  body.  It  commences  by  plugguig  of  the 
portal  capillaries,  leading,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained with  regard  to  the  lung,  to  congestion 
and  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  affected  por- 
tion ;  the  nutrition  of  this  portion  being  thus 
interfered  with,  necrotic  changes  soon  com- 
mence, and  the  infective  character  of  the 
clot  gives  the  start  to  destructive  inflamma- 
tion. The  cajiillaries  surrounding  the  diseased 
area  dilate,  and  in^lannnatorv  exudation  oc- 
curs into  its  circumference  ;  at  the  same  time 
central  disintegration  is  rapidly  going  on  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  we  find  a  purulent  col- 
lection, surrounded  by  a  zone  of  exudation 
and  congestion.  Occasionally  these  abscesses 
run  a  more  clironic  course,  and  become  en- 
cysted ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
tropical  hepatic  abscesses,  which  often  attain 
a  large  size,  have  an  embolic  origin,  con- 
nected with  the  ulceration  of  dysentery,  and 
may  thus  be  classed  with  pysemic  suppura- 
tions. It  must  be  remembered  that  pyiemic 
abscess  in  other  parts  is  not  always  acute. 
Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  hepatic  abscess 
originates  in  embolism  of  the  hepatic  artery, 
in  which  case  the  suppurations  are  usually 
smaller  and  more  scattered. 

The  spleen  may  be  simply  swollen  and 
soft,  or  may  contain  abscesses  precisely  re- 
sembling those  described  in  the  liver ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  kidneys. 

Inflammation  of  the  hones  and  joints  may 
be  eitlier  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  pya;mia. 
The  fre(iuency  with  which  pyiEmia  originates 
in  diffuse  periostitis  and  osteo-myelitis  is  well 
known.  In  such  cases  the  heart  and  kidneys 
are  especially  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  secon- 
dary deposits,  and  the  disease  is  generally  of 
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a  severe  form.  The  bone  is  found  stripped 
of  its  investing  periosteum,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  quantity  of  pus.  The  surface  of 
the  bone"  is  bare,  and  of  a  yellowish-white 
colour ;  the  medulla  is  usually  also  inflamed, 
and  is  tumid  and  vascular,  or  it  may  be 
infiltrated  to  a  varying  extent  with  purulent 
fluid.  Sometimes,  as  after  amputation,  the 
medulla  is  the  part  chiefly  affected,  and  the 
intlaminatiou  extends  to  a  greater  distance 
along  the  interior  than  the  exterior  of  the 
bone.  These  changes  may  also  be  secondary 
effects  of  pyeemic  infection  from  disease  of 
other  parts.  The  disease  is  usually  arrested 
at  the  epiphyses,  but  it  may  spread  to  the 
adjacent  joints.  The  joint-attection  most 
commonly  found  in  pyemia  is  an  extremely 
rapid  suppiuration.  In  no  other  kind  of 
joint-inflammation  does  the  destruction  of 
the  tissues  involved  so  quickly  take  place. 
The  cartilages  may  be  found  extensively 
ulcerated,  and  the  joint  filled  with  purulent 
fluid,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  first 
symptom  of  inflammation.  At  first  the  sy- 
novial membrane  is  swollen  and  vascular, 
and  the  joint  distended  with  a  slightly  turbid 
fluid.  This  fluid  usually  quickly  becomes 
purulent,  and  superficial  erosions  and  soften- 
ing of  the  cartilages  occur,  soon  leading  to 
extensive  ulceration  and  irreparable  destruc- 
tion of  the  joint. 

A  less  acute  form  of  pyaemic  arthritis  is, 
however,  not  uncommon,  in  which  several 
joints  in  succession  become  painful  and  dis- 
tended, the  effusion  not  becoming  purulent, 
but  subsiding  after  a  variable  period.  '  Gonor- 
rhceal  rheumatism  '  is  an  example  of  this, 
and  the  joint-swellings  occurring  in  women 
suffering  from  vaginal  and  uterine  discharges 
are  of  the  same  kind.  This  affection  of  the 
joints  frequently  leads  to  adhesions,  but  oc- 
casionally runs  on  to  suppuration.  Scarla- 
tinal pysmia  (in  which  the  infection  takes 
place  from  the  ulcers  in  the  throat),  though 
often  of  a  severe  kind,  is  not  infrequently 
attended  with  merely  serous  effusions  into 
the  joints,  from  which  complete  recovery 
takes  place. 

In  some  cases  the  inflammation,  instead 
of  attacking  the  synovial  membrane,  affects 
the  fibrous  structures  around  and  outside  the 
joints,  or  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  causing 
thickening  and  matting  together  of  these 
tissues,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  mobility 
of  the  joint. 

The  mvscles  and  cellular  tissue  are  often 
invaded  by  pyaemic  abscesses,  and  by  inflam- 
matory exudations  and  extravasations  of 
blood.  In  the  muscles  the  process  com- 
mences in  the  cellular  tissue  between  the 
fibres.  Abscess  in  the  inter-muscular  septa 
and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  often 
the  result  of  the  more  chronic  forms  of 
pyiPmia. 

The  skin  m  many  eases  of  pyaemia  is  found 
more  or  less  jaundiced;  petechiae  and  suda- 


mina  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  sometimes  a 
pustular  eruption  is  seen.  Patches  of  livid 
congestion  also  occur,  some  of  which  may 
have  passed  into  gangrene  in  the  centre  or 
where  subjected  to  pressure. 

The  morbid  anatomy  of  other  organs 
shows  that  secondary  abscesses  may  occur  in 
almost  any  situation ;  among  the  less  rare 
may  be  mentioned  the  eye,  the  prostate 
gland,  and  the  testicle. 

Symptoms. — A  patient  who  has  become  the 
siibject  of  pyiemia,  often  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing quite  favourably  up  to  the  moment 
when  the  disease  attacks  him ;  in  other  cases 
there  may  have  been  loss  of  appetite,  depres- 
sion, or  restlessness,  for  a  day  or  two,  with 
perhaps  some  little  elevation  of  temj)erature. 
The  wound,  if  there  be  one,  has  probably 
assumed  an  unhealthy  appearance  ;  its  sur- 
face may  be  dry,  or  the  discharge  may  be 
thin  and  offensive,  the  healing  process  is 
arrested,  and  recent  adhesions  may  give  way. 
The  attack,  however,  is  usually  sudden,  and 
is  almost  invariably  ushered  in  by  a  severe 
rigor,  followed  by  sweating.  The  rigors  are 
of  variable  duration  and  frequency,  but  are 
usually  severe  while  they  last ;  occasionally 
they  recur  with  such  regularity  as  to  simulate 
ague.  The  patient  at  first  may  not  feel  par- 
ticularly ill,  but  he  rapidly  becomes  so. 
Pains  in  the  limbs  and  general  uneasiness 
occur ;  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  rapid ; 
fever,  of  an  intermittent  type,  commences, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  loss  of 
appetite,  restlessness,  and  thirst.  The  tongue 
becomes  dry  and  brown  ;  the  bowels  may  be 
either  constipated,  or  loose  and  irritable  ;  and 
tlie  skin  and  conjunctivae  may  become  jaun- 
diced. If  the  infection  be  profound,  the 
prostration  is  extreme;  there  are  usually  cough 
and  dyspnrea ;  muttering  delirium  sets  in 
early,  and  soon  leads  to  unconsciousness  and 
death.  In  such  cases  the  blood-poisoning 
kills  before  there  is  time  for  the  development 
of  any  secondary  lesions. 

In  less  acute  cases  local  symptoms  soon 
begin  to  appear.  A  day  or  two  after  the 
initial  rigor,  pain  and  swelling  of  one  or  more 
joints  occur,  or  a  subcutaneous  abscess  forms, 
or  discolorations  or  pustules  are  seen  orf  the 
skin.  Cough,  attended  with  rusty  expectora- 
tion, is  common  ;  the  respirations  are  rapid 
and  shallow  ;  there  is  pain  in  the  chest;  and 
perhaps  dyspno-a  or  orthopnoea  from  pleuritic 
effusion.  Meanwhile  the  depression  increases ; 
jaundice  frecjuently  comes  on ;  and  the  face 
assumes  a  pinched  and  anxious  expression. 
There  is,  moreover,  often  a  peculiar  sweet 
smell  about  the  patient,  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  diabetic  urine.  The  rigors  mostly 
cease  after  the  first  few  days,  but  the  tem- 
perature usually  maintains  a  remittent 
character.  The  skin  shows  a  tendency  to 
slough  on  very  slight  pressure,  so  that 
troublesome  bedsores  easily  form  ;  and 
patches   of  superficial   gangrene   sometimes 
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occur  without  any  such  provocation.  Vomit- 
in;,'  is  not  a  symptom  of  trequent  occurrence; 
and  thougli  there  is  usually  no  appetite,  yet 
nourishment  is  often  freely  taken  and  digested. 
The  cerebral  symptoms  are  not  usually  severe, 
unless  there  be  secondary  lesions  in  the  brain, 
but  there  is  often  a  low  form  of  delirium ;  and 
towards  the  end  the  patient  usually  becomes 
unconscious,  and  passes  the  evacuations  un- 
knowingly. I^eatli  may  occur  from  general 
exhaustion;  or  from  the  severity  of  some 
local  lesion,  as,  for  example,  from  pericarditis, 
pleurisy,  or  cerebral  abscess. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  from  a  week  to  ten  days. 
It  may,  however,  prove  fatal  in  forty-eight 
hours ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  pro- 
longed for  weeks  or  even  years. 

Pyiemia  may  commence  at  any  stage  of 
disease  or  injury;  the  most  common  period 
of  invasion  is  during  the  second  week. 

Certain  peculiarities  must  be  noted  con- 
cerning some  forms  of  pyaemia,  for  which  no 
satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given.  For 
instance,  in  acute  necrosis,  pya>mic  symptoms 
are  frequently  seen  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  and  yet  these 
cases  of  pyiemia  are  sometimes  of  very  long 
duration.  Such  cases,  though  severe,  are 
among  the  least  fatal ;  and  when  death  does 
take  place,  abscesses  are  usually  found  in  the 
heart  and  kidneys.  The  pyu;mia  arising  fi'om  \ 
disease  of  the  internal  ear  is  especially  prone  i 
to  lead  to  pleurisy,  which  is  often  the  pro- 
minent condition  throughout.  That  variety 
of  i)y;emia  associated  with  gonorrhoa  and 
with  scarlatina  tends  especially  to  affect  the  ! 
joints,  and  these  are  often  the  only  parts  in- 
vaded ;  but  this  joint-intlammation  is  very 
different  from  that  which  occurs  in  the 
course  of  other  cases  of  pj-iemia,  for  the 
effusion  is  generally  slight,  and  does  not 
usually  become  purulent.  Such  joint-affec- 
tions are  not  uncommon  after  parturition. 

Chronic  Pijcrinia. — There  is,  moreover,  a 
chronic  form  of  pyaemia  which  is  not  rare, 
and  which  is  sometimes  the  prolonged  termi- 
nation of  an  acute  attack,  but  more  often  is 
from  its  commencement  characterised  by  the 
absence  or  slight  degree  of  the  constitutional 
distmbance.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  ill- 
detined  purulent  collections  occur,  mostly  in 
the  connective  tissue  (subcutaneous,  sub- 
periosteal, or  inter-muscular),  which  quickly 
reach  a  large  size  in  a  singularly  quiet  and 
painless  manner,  and  with  little  or  no  febrile 
disturbance.  Similarly  quiet  swellings  or 
suppurations  of  joints  maj- ensue;  often  there 
is  an  obvious  phlebitis,  and  often  also  there 
are  oedematous  patches  and  puffy  swellings, 
indicative  of  the  blocking  of  less  accessible 
veins.  In  some  of  these  cases  rigors  occur, 
and  profuse  sweatings,  with  progi-essive 
emaciation,  pallor,  and  weakness  ;  in  others 
the  health  and  nutrition  are  but  little  affected, 
and  the   chief  discomfort  is  due  to  the  re- 


current suppurations  and  their  local  effects. 
The  disease  may  extend  over  months  or 
years.  Paget  quotes  a  case  lasting  three 
years,  and  he  jioints  out  that  '  the  election 
of  a  single  tissue,  and  the  observance  of  an 
uniform  method  of  disease,  in  the  secondary 
art'ections,  are  characteristic  of  chronic  rather 
than  of  acute  pyitmia.  They  are  very  marked 
in  some  of  the  cases  that  follow  parturition, 
in  which  women  suffer  for  many  weeks  with 
a  succession  of  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  the  limbs,  and  usually 
(after  long  suffering)  recover  completely. 
Such  cases  are  also  sometimes  seen  in  men  ' 
(Paget,  Clinical  Lectures  and  Essays). 

Occ.isionally,  also,  cases  are  seen  of  un- 
usual duration  in  which  there  are  severe 
constitutional  symptoms  throughout. 

Diagnosis. — The  chief  difficulties  in  the 
diagnosis  of  pya;mia  arise  from  the  occasional 
prominence  of  some  local  symptom,  which 
masks  the  general  disease.  Probably  the 
most  common  mistake  is  to  regard  a  case  of 
acute  necrosis,  with  early  joint-symptoms 
and  rigors,  as  one  of  rheumatism.  Herein, 
however,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  acid 
perspirations  and  the  coated  tongue  of  rheu- 
matism ;  the  rigors  are  more  frequently 
repeated  ;  and  a  careful  examination  will 
reveal  mischief  about  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
as  well  as  in  the  joint.  ^Vhen  the  chest- 
affection  is  severe,  as  in  the  pleurisy  of 
children  with  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  it 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  primary  disease  ; 
but  a  sudden  attack  of  pleurisy  occurring  in 
anyone  with  otorrhcca,  should  at  once  give 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  pyiemia.  The  later 
stages  and  more  chronic  forms  of  the  disease 
may  present  some  resemblance  to  fever,  but 
the  history  would  usually  give  marked  dis- 
tinctions; and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
diagnosis  is  sufficiently  easy  at  any  period  of 
the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  all  acute 
cases  of  pysemia  is  very  unfavourable.  The 
great  majority  die,  sooner  or  later;  either 
early  in  the  disease,  from  the  general  blood- 
poisoning,  or  subsequently,  from  the  gravity 
or  exliausting  character  of  the  secondary 
lesions.  Yet  some  few  do  undoubtedly  re- 
cover, and  these  are  they  in  whom  the  viscera 
escape,  and  the  disease  expends  itself  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body,  or  runs  a  chronic 
course  without  involving  vital  organs.  Puer- 
peral pya-mia  is  less  fatal  than  surgical. 

Trk.\tmknt. — The  unsatisfactory  results  of 
the  treatment,  and  the  great  mortality  of 
pyffimia,  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  taking 
every  possible  precaution  for  its  prevention. 
A  consideration  of  the  causes  which  predis- 
pose to,  and  favour  the  development  of,  the 
disease  wdl  suggest  certain  prophylactic 
measures.  For  instance,  a  patient  who  is 
suffering  from  an  injury  or  operation  should 
be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  air, 
and  carefully  guarded  from  the  exhalatiooa 
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of  decaying  organic  matter.  The  rnost 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  both  of  the  patient 
and  his  surroundings,  should  be  observed. 
Overcrowding,  and  especially  the  accumiila- 
tion  of  cases  in  which  suppuration  is  going 
on,  should  be  avoided.  The  careful  drainage 
of  wounds  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  for, 
whether  germs  be  admitted  or  not,  one 
obvious  way  of  preventing  decomposition  in 
a  woimd  is  to  take  care  that  nothing  is  left 
therein  to  decompose.  But  by  far  the  most 
important  defence  against  pyiemia  is  the 
adoption  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
wounds.  It  is  indisputable  that  since  the 
general  use  of  this  method  pyemia  has  be- 
come a  comparatively  rare  disease,  and  it  is 
equally  indisputable  that  this  result  depends 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  principles  of  anti- 
septic surgery  which  have  been  so  persever- 
ingly  taught  and  so  carefully  wrought  by 
Sir  Joseph  Lister.  Some  statistics  recently 
published  furnish  most  striking  evidence  on 
this  point.  (See  a  paper  by  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Bull,  analysing  four  hundred  cases  of  amputa- 
tion performed  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  in 
which  it  is  shown  that  the  diminished  mor- 
tality, as  compared  with  previously  published 
series  from  the  same  hospital,  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  pysemia,  resulting  from  the  general 
use  of  the  antiseptic  system. — Mcd.-Chir. 
Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiii.)  Antiseptic  dressings, 
besides  their  antagonism  to  the  development 
of  micro-organisms  in  the  wound,  have  the 
great  advantage  of  preventing  putrefaction 
of  the  discharges,  and  the  contamination  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Moreover, 
their  use  shields  the  patient  from  some  of 
the  accidental  sources  of  infection  which 
many  of  the  former  dressings  made  so  easy  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  disturbance  of 
the  wound  is  greatly  diminished  (see  Anti- 
septic Treatment). 

The  integrity  and  functional  activity  of 
the  chief  excreting  organs  shoidd  be  inquired 
into  in  aU  cases  of  operation  or  injury,  so 
that  the  accumulation  of  effete  material  in 
the  blood  may  be  guarded  against ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  tliat  the  sudden  change 
of  condition  that  an  operation  or  accident 
frequently  involves,  may  in  itself  seriously 
interfere  with  the  action  of  the  bowels  and 
kidneys. 

When,  however,  pyaemia  is  developed,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  treatment  has  over 
it  but  little  control.  The  chief  indication 
is  to  combat  the  extreme  depression  which 
is  always  present,  and  to  endeavour  so  to 
support  the  patient  that  he  may  be  able,  if 
vital  organs  escape,  to  pass  through  the 
series  of  severe  local  affections  that  may  be 
anticipated.  Of  drugs,  the  most  useful  is 
quinine,  which  sometimes  produces  marked 
benefit;  it  should  be  given  in  fuU  and  fre- 
quently repeated  doses. 

The  local  affections  must  be  treated  on 
general  principles.     If  there  be  a  wound,  the 
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dressings  should  be  critically  examined,  and 
any  defect  in  the  antiseptic  precautions 
sought  for  and  remedied.  If  the  discharges 
be  foul,  or  there  be  any  evidence  of  septic 
changes,  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly 
exposed  and  cleansed  with  some  powerful 
antiseptic.  Drainage  of  the  woimd  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  possibility 
of  the  retention  of  discharges  investigated. 
If  there  be  no  wound,  the  source  of  the 
pya^mic  infection  should  be  perseveringly 
looked  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed,  the 
frequency  of  its  origin  in  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  in  discharges  from  the  genital 
organs,  and  in  osteo-myelitis,  being  especially 
borne  in  mind.  The  secondary  abscesses 
should  be  opened  early;  and  this  is  especially 
important  with  regard  to  the  joints,  from 
whence  the  pus  should  be  evacuated  directly 
we  are  siu-e  of  its  existence.  If  symptoms  of 
pyajmia  occiu:  in  connexion  with  intlamma- 
tion  of  a  long  bone,  the  question  of  amputa- 
tion must  be  considered;  and  there  are  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  by  this  measure 
the  disease  may  sometimes  be  arrested. 
During  the  progress  of  the  disease  bedsores 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the 
diet  studiously  adjusted  to  the  daily  needs  ; 
in  fact,  much  will  depend  in  this,  as  in  the 
majority  of  serious  disorders,  upon  careful 
nursing,  judicious  feeding,  and  the  observance 
of  every  liygienic  precaution. 

J.  Warrington  Haward. 

PYELITIS  (TTi/eAos,  a  vessel).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Pyelitc  ;  Ger.  Nierenbeckeyientzilndunrj. 
Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
See  Kidneys,  Diseases  of:  22.  Kidney,  In- 
flammation of  Pelvis  of. 

PYLEPHLEBITIS.— Inflammation  of 

the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  often  associ- 
ated with  thrombosis.  See  Portal  Throm- 
bosis. 

PYLORUS,  Diseases  of.— The  muscu- 
lar fibres  of  the  stomach  are  disposed  in  three 
layers.  Immediately  below  the  peritoneum 
they  are  placed  in  a  longitudinal  dhection  ; 
these  are  continuous  with  those  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  pass  downwards  over  the  organ, 
being  continued  to  the  duodenum  ;  they  are 
collected  into  bands  of  considerable  thickness 
along  the  curvatures,  especially  the  upper, 
and  become  stronger  as  they  approach  the 
pylorus.  The  middle  layer  surrounds  the 
whole  of  the  stomach,  but  to  the  left  of 
the  cardiac  orifice  the  fibres  are  thin,  and 
are  replaced  by  those  that  are  oblique.  At 
the  pylorus  they  form  a  thick  band  or  ring, 
acting  as  a  sphincter  to  the  opening  into  the 
duodenum.  The  obhque  fibres  are  continuous 
with  the  deep  layer  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  oesophagus.  They  arch  over  the  fundus, 
but  are  quite  lost  towards  the  opposite  end  of 
the  organ.  The  muscular  coats  ot  the  stomach 
are  formed  of  involuntary  or  unstiiped  fibres. 
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beinff  composed  of  elongated  fibre-cells,  which 
are  united  tojjether  by  a  sjwring  amount  of 
connective  tissue.  The  connective  tissue  is 
nuich  thicker  and  stronger  at  the  pylorus 
than  at  other  ptirts  of  the  organ,  giving  a 
great  amount  of  lirnmess  and  strength  to 
that  region.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also 
thicker,  and  the  gastric  tubes  are  wider  than 
elsewhere.  Most  of  these  contain  gastric 
cells,  but  are  lined  with  conical  epithelium 
to  a  greater  depth  than  in  the  more  actively 
secreting  regions.  Some  anatomists  have 
stated  tliat  in  the  human  stomach,  as  in 
many  of  the  lower  animals,  there  are  no 
pepsin-forming  cells  in  this  part ;  but  in 
numerous  cases  the  \vriter  has  been  able  to 
obtain  an  active  artificial  gastric  juice  from 
the  mucous  membrane  covering  it. 

The  pylorus  jiarticipates  in  the  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  which  are  fully  described  under 
that  heading  (see  Stomach,  Diseases  of).  As 
the  outlet  of  that  organ,  however,  the  patency 
of  the  pylorus  is  of  so  gi-eat  importance  that 
its  obstruction  will  be  specially  considered 
here. 

Pylorus,  Obstruction  of. — An  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  into  the  duodenum  is  not  infre- 
quent, and  may  arise  from  very  ditierent 
pathological  conditions.  1.  The  most  com- 
mon of  these  is  the  presence  of  a  cancerous 
tumour  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
It  usually  smTounds  the  opening,  and  rarely 
spreads  to  the  intestines.  On  microscopical 
examination  the  muscular  fibres  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  tumours  are  sometimes 
found  to  be  hypertrophied,  the  contractile 
fibres  being  enlarged  and  increased  in  num- 
ber. More  generally  the  cells  are  atrophied, 
although  to  the  naked  eye  the  nmscular 
bundles  may  seem  to  be  enlarged  ;  some- 
times the  contractile  cells  are  faint  and  small ; 
in  other  cases  they  are  reduced  to  fibrous 
tissue,  and  no  trace  of  the  original  structure 
can  be  discovered.  This  coiulition  of  the 
muscular  tissue  furnishes  us  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  there  is  often  great  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  gastric  con- 
tents into  the  duo;lenuiu  where  the  pyloric 
opening  seems  only  partially  constricted,  and 
it  is  to  this  loss  of  muscular  contractility, 
and  not  to  the  mere  narrowing  of  the  oi)en- 
mg,  tliat  we  must  look  in  order  to  understand 
how  in  many  cases  the  stomach  becomes 
dilated  from  its  incapacity  to  discharge  its 
contents.  2.  The  pylorus  is  sometimes  nar- 
rowed by  Jibroid  thickening  of  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  This  morbid  change  may  be 
confined  to  the  opening  only,  or  it  may  extend 
some  distance  from  the  part  chiefiy  affected, 
producing  a  hard,  leathery  condition  of  the 
coats.  The  same  effect,  although  to  a  less 
degree,  is  produced  bj-  an  obstruction  of  this 
kind,  as  by  cancer.  The  muscular  bundles 
become  hypertrophied,  their  contraction 
being    embairassed    bv    the    tough,    fibrous 
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tissue   that    surrounds   and  separates  thein. 

3.  The  pyloric  opening  may  be  obstructed  by 
an  ulcer.  This  may  arise  either  by  its  cicatrix 
producing  a  contraction,  which  leaves  only  a 
small  opening  through  which  the  food  has  to 
find  its  way  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mus- 
cular coat  may  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
ulceration,  and  the  stomach  may,  in  this  way, 
be    unable    to    force   onwards   its  contents. 

4.  The  pylorus  or  the  duodenum  may  be 
constricted  by  the  pressure  of  a  tumour. 
Cases  have  occurred  where  a  cancerous  gall- 
bladder has  compressed  these  parts,  but 
more  generally  the  pressure  is  caused  by 
glands  enlarged  by  malignant  disease.  In  a 
case  which  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  the  opening  was  constricted  by  en- 
larged scrofulous  glands  occurring  in  a  man 
affected  with  phthisis.  5.  Adlwsions  may 
form  between  the  duodenum  or  pylorus  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  in  this  way  tlu-y 
may  produce  a  difliculty  in  tlie  passage  of 
the  food  from  the  stomach.  A  curious  case 
fell  under  the  writer's  notice  m  which  a  man 
received  a  severe  blow  in  the  abdomen,  wliich 
was  followed  by  symptoms  of  obstructed 
pylorus.  On  post-mortem  examination  a 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine was  found  to  be  bent  upon  itself  by  the 
exudation  of  lymph  into  the  mesentery  close 
to  its  edge. 

Effects. — The  effect  of  any  considerable 
obstruction  at  the  pyloric  opening  is  to  pro- 
duce a  greater  or  less  degree  of  dilatation  of 
the  stomach.  The  most  prominent  symptom 
is  vomiting,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  usually  several  hours  after  taking  food. 
Along  with  this  we  find  heartburn,  and  other 
signs  of  indigestion  ;  and  a  gradual  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength.  The  treatment  must  be 
directed  to  these  effects  and  symptoms.  <SVe 
Stom.\ch,  Diseases  of :  7.  Dilatation. 

Samuel  Fevwick. 

PYONEPHRITIS.  —  Inflammation  of 
the  kidney,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
abscess.  See  Kidneys,  Diseases  of:  28. 
Kidney,  Suppuratixe  Intlannnation  of. 

PYOPNEUMOTHORAX.—A  morbid 
condition  of  the  pleural  cavity,  in  which  it 
contains  both  pus  and  gas.  See  Pleura, 
Diseases  of. 

PYRENEES.  —  See  Baonkres-de-Ei- 
gokke  ;  Eaux  -  Honnes  ;  Eaux  -  Chaudks  ; 
and  Pau  ;  and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by. 

PYREXIA  (rrip,  fire  :  and  (>«,  I  have). 
This  w^ord  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
synonym  for  fever ;  but  it  is  more  properly 
ajtplied  to  the  elevation  of  the  body-heat 
which  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  fever.  See 
Fever  ;  and  Temperature. 

PYRMONT,  in  Germany.  —  Iron 
waters  and  salt  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 
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PYROMANIA. — A  name  which  has 
been  given  to  insanity  when  the  patient 
manifests  a  propensity  to  incendiarism.  Its 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  special  form  of 
insanity  has  not  .been  established.  See 
Insanity,  Varieties  of. 

PYROSIS  (wvpoco,  I  burn).— Synon.  : 
Water-brash  ;  Fr.  Pyrosis  ;  Ger.  Sodbrermen. 

Description.  —  Patients  affected  with 
water-brash  experience  a  severe  spasmodic 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  which  is  often 
attended  with  a  feeling  of  constriction ;  and 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes  relief  is  afforded 
by  the  rejection  of  a  quantity  of  watery  fluid. 
The  fluid  is  usually  tasteless,  without  any 
odour,  and  seldom  amounts  to  more  than  two 
or  three  omices.  Microscopically,  it  presents 
numerous  epithelial  scales  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  writer  has  also  found  in  it  some 
gastric  cells.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  is 
not  albuminous,  and  in  one  case  in  which  he 
carefully  examined  it,  it  gave  a  dense  preci- 
pitate with  baryta,  and  a  bulky  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
Frerichs  remarked  that  the  fluid  contains 
sulphocyanuret  of  potassium,  and  therefore 
believed  it  was  only  saliva.  But  it  is  evident 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  to  obtain  it 
entirely  free  from  the  salivary  secretion,  and 
therefore  no  great  weight  can  be  allowed  to 
the  observation.  However,  in  some  cases 
the  fluid  rejected  is  evidently  only  saliva. 
Water-brash  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  structural  disease  of  the  stomach,  for 
the  majority  of  those  who  suffer  from  it 
recover  perfectly.  In  some  persons  affected 
with  disease  of  the  pylorus,  the  rejection 
of  a  tasteless  fluid  takes  place,  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  accompanied  nor  preceded  by 
pain. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Water-brash 
seldom  occurs  before  puberty ;  it  affects 
females  more  frequently  than  males ;  and 
chiefly  presents  itself  in  persons  of  middle 
age.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  some  countries 
than  in  others ;  and  is  most  general  amongst 
those  who  subsist  on  food  of  a  coarse  and 
indigestible  kind.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
lias  been  expressed  as  to  the  source  of  the 
fluid  which  constitutes  water-brash.  It  has 
been   referred  to  the   oesophagus,    stomach. 
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duodenum,  and  pancreas.  The  pancreas 
seems  unlikely  to  be  the  organ  from  which  it 
comes,  for  the  fluid  is  unmixed  with  bile,  and 
we  should  imagine  a  more  violent  effort 
would  be  required  to  reject  it  from  a  part 
so  distant  from  the  mouth.  Again,  the  ctso- 
phagus  is  very  intolerant  of  any  collection 
of  liquid  in  it,  and  it  would  only  be  by  a 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  cardiac  orifice  that 
such  an  accumulation  could  occur  in  this 
tube.  As  regards  the  stomach,  it  seems  im- 
probable that  the  larger  and  more  active  end 
of  this  organ  should  be  the  source  of  the 
liquid,  for  any  irritation  would  produce  an 
acid,  not  a  tasteless,  fluid.  At  the  pyloric 
end,  however,  there  is  a  mass  of  tubes,  lined 
chiefly  with  conical  epithelium,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  secrete  mucus ;  and  as  the  only 
structural  change  that  has  been  found  along 
with  water-brash  is  thickening  at  the  pylorus, 
we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  is  the 
part  whence  the  fluid  is  ordinarily  derived. 

Teeatment. — All  sources  of  gastric  irrita- 
tion should  be  removed,  such  as  every  form 
of  insoluble  or  irritating  food.  Astringents, 
with  or  without  opium,  are  the  most  effica- 
cious remedies.  They  should  be  given  in 
the  intervals  between  digestion,  so  that  they 
may  act  directly  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
Lime-water,  bismuth,  zinc,  or  other  mineral 
astringents,  or  vegetable  astringents,  such  as 
kino,  krameria,  logwood,  or  tannic  acid,  may 
be  preferred ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  writer  has 
found  the  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver  the  most 
efficacious.  Unless  there  be  some  objection 
to  it,  opium  may  be  combined  with  the 
astringents,  as  it  both  lessens  the  pain  and 
seems  to  restrain  undue  secretion ;  or  mer- 
curial alterati\es  may  be  given,  as  their  use 
is  often  attended  with  the  best  results. 

Samuel  Fenwick. 

PYSTJAU,  in  Hungary.  ~  Thermal 
sulphur  waters.     See  Mineral  Watkes. 

PYTHOGENIC  FEVER  {nvSw,  I  rot ; 
and  yefrao),  I  beget). — A  synonym  for  typhoid 
fever.     See  Typhoid  Fever. 

PYURIA  {ttvov,  pus ;  and  oviinv,  the 
urine). — A  name  for  a  condition  of  the  urine 
in  which  it  contains  pus.  See  Urine,  Mor- 
bid Conditions  of. 
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QUARANTINE  (Ital.  quaranta,  forty). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Quarantaine;  Ger.  Quarantdne. 

Definition.— The  enforced  isolation  of  in- 
dividuals and  certain  objects  coming,  whether 
by  sea  or  by  land,  from  a  place  where  dan- 


gerous communicable  disease  is  presumably 
or  actually  present,  with  a  view  of  limiting 
the  spread  of  the  malady.  The  objects  liable 
to  quarantine  include  —on  the  assumption  of 
their   being   apt  to  carry  the   contagion   or 
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infection  of  the  disease — the  hij,'gii)j;e  and 
personal  eflects  of  the  individuals  isolated, 
certain  articles  of  merchandise,  and  sliips ; 
and,  in  land  quarantine,  carriages  and  other 
vehicles.  Sometimes  entire  communities  and  i 
districts  are  s\il>jected  to  (juarantine.  I 

History. — According,'  to  systematic  writers, 
quarantine  had  its  orij,'in  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  the  principle  of  isolation,  ap-  ' 
plied  from  a  much  earlier  period  to  leprosy 
(mal  de  St.  Lazarc],  bi-gan  to  be  extended 
to  pestilential  diseases;  and  leper  hospitals 
(lazarets),  tlien  falling  into  disuse  from  the 
decline  of  the  disease,  were  converted  to  (as 
we  should  now  say)  quarantine  uses.  To 
this  day  quarantine  establishments  retain 
the  name  significant  of  their  original  pur- 
pose—  namely,  lazarets.  Fodere  suggests  ' 
that  the  period  of  forty  days  during  which  it  i 
was  customary  formerly  to  enforce  isolation,  \ 
and  from  which  the  designation  quarantine 
is  derived,  had  its  source  in  the  teaching  of 
Hippocrates,  who,  according  to  Pythagoras,  | 
attributed  a  special  virtue  for  the  completion 
of  many  things  to  that  period  of  time.  The 
methodical  establishment  of  quarantine  dates 
from  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  earliest 
doctrines  of  contagion,  in  the  original  accep- 
tation of  the  term,  were  also  formulated. 
These  doctrines,  fantastic  though  in  many 
respects  they  now  appear,  still  largely  atlhere 
to  the  practice  of  quarantine.  Plague,  as  we 
now  understand  the  word  {see  Plague),  was 
the  disease  against  which  quarantine  was 
chiefly,  indeed  almost  wholly,  levelled,  until  j 
the  beginnmg  of  the  present  century ;  and 
the  system  is  so  imbued  with  the  notions 
formerly  held  as  to  this  malady  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  disembarrass  it 
from  them,  in  endeavouring  to  apply  quaran- 
tine to  other  forms  of  disease.  It  is  note- 
worthy that,  as  plague  declined  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  area  of  its  prevalence  in  the 
Levant  became  more  and  more  restricted, 
the  system  of  quarantine  appears  to  have 
become  more  elaborate.  Speculative  notions, 
uncontrolled  by  experience,  and  applied  to 
the  system,  caused  it  to  be  overlaid  witli 
grotesque  and  puerile  details.  Notwithstand-  , 
ing,  however,  these  drawbacks,  the  arbitrari-  ' 
ness  of  the  system,  and  the  losses  it  inflicted  : 
upon  commerce,  without  obvious  propor-  1 
tionate  gains,  the  advantages  otTered  by 
quarantine  in  the  protection  of  a  country 
from  pestilential  disease  appeared  theoretic- 
ally to  be  so  gi-eat,  that  neither  administra- 
tive follies,  nor  the  lessons  as  to  its  fallacies 
derived  from  experience,  nor  its  general 
futilities,  availed  to  bring  about  the  substi- 
tution of  a  more  rational  system  of  protec- 
tion. 

Quarantine  remained  substantially  un- 
modified from  the  termination  of  the  last 
century  to  the  fifth  decade  of  the  present, 
since  which  time  i(?  has  imdergone  great 
changes,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  prac- 
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tice  more  consistent  with  existing  knowledgo 
of  the  diseases  to  whicii  it  is  applied,  and  of 
freeing  it  from  the  more  preposterous  deten- 
tions and  practices  which  had  become  at- 
tached to  it. 

QuARAXTiNF.  AcTS.— In  the  present  article 
we  shall  deal  only  with  quarantine  as  it 
exists  in  this  country.  In  Great  liritam  and 
Ireland,  quarantine,  which  is  carried  out 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  (6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78),  has 
no  longer  a  medical  signification.  It  is  prac- 
tised, and  that  only  to  a  limited  extent,  solely 
with  a  view  of  relieving  our  maritime  com- 
merce from  disabilities  which  would  else 
be  imposed  upon  it  by  other  countries,  in 
which  (juarantine  is  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  public  -  health  administration. 
The  regulation  of  quarantine  is  not  a  func- 
tion of  the  department  of  the  Government 
which  is  concerned  with  the  sanitary  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom  (the  Local 
Government  Board),  but  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, aided  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  subject 
being  dealt  with  as  an  international  commer- 
cial question.  In  what  follows  an  authorita- 
tive official  memorandum  of  the  late  Dr.  E. 
C.  Seaton  (formerly  medical  officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board)  on  the  subject  is 
closely  adhered  to. 

The  Quarantine  Act  provides  for  land 
quarantine  and  the  quarantine  of  inland 
waters,  as  well  as  for  maritime  quarantine — 
internal  and  external  quarantine,  so  to  speak. 
It  does  not  appear  that  internal  quarantine 
has  ever  been  enforced  in  this  country  since 
the  Act  was  passed.  Maritime  quarantine 
alone  has  been  practised,  and  this  has  been 
applied  to  three  diseases  only,  all  of  them 
infectious  diseases  of  foreign  origin,  namely, 
plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever.  Of  plague 
there  has  been  no  question  in  English  ports 
for  the  last  thirty  years  or  thereabouts,  ex- 
cept a  slight  alaim  in  1879,  consequent  upon 
an  outbreak  in  south-eastern  Russia,  in  the 
province  of  Astrakhan.  Against  cholera, 
quarantine  has  not  been  enforced  since  1858, 
its  futility  as  a  precautionary  measure  i)i  this 
country  having  then  been  abundantly  mani- 
fested. Yellow  fever  is  the  sole  disease  at 
present  subjected  to  it  in  our  ports,  and  this, 
as  already  stated,  not  from  tiie  medical  ne- 
cessity, but  from  the  commercial  exigency 
of  the  case.  The  only  quarantine  establisli- 
meut  now  remaining  in  England — that  at 
the  Motherbank — is  maintained  in  respect  ot 
this  disease.  Infectious  diseases  habitually 
current  in  this  country,  such  as  small-pox 
and  scarlet  fever,  notwithstanding  that  the 
phraseology  of  the  Quarantine  Act  covers 
any  'infectious  disease  or  distemper,'  have 
always  been  in  practice  exempt  from  quaran- 
tine, and  dealt  with  under  the  general  sani- 
tary law  of  the  kingdom.  It  appears  to  have 
been  recognised  that  measures,  primarily 
designed  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the 
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country  of  diseases  only  coming  to  us  from 
abroad,  and  which  involved  international 
considerations,  would  be  misapplied  if  used 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  importation 
of  diseases  ordinarily  existing  here,  the  limi- 
tation of  which,  and  not  the  exclusion,  could 
alone  be  in  question. 

In  reference  to  cholera,  foreign  countries 
have,  during  recent  years,  shown  a  readiness 
to  modify  the  requirements  of  quarantine, 
and  substitute  shorter  periods  of  detention 
for  those  formerly  insisted  on.  Conferences 
between  representatives  of  the  Powei's  have 
been  held  at  Paris  in  1354.  Constantinople  in 
1866,  Vienna  in  1874,  Kome  in  1885,  Venice 
in  1892  (the  conclusions  of  which  were  sub- 
sequently modified  at  Pans),  and  Dresden  in 
1893,  when  Great  Britain  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Strachey,  the  resident  Minister  at 
Dresden,  Dr.  Thorne  Thorne,  C.B.,  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
Mr.  H.  Farnall,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Inasmuch  as  the  conclusions  of  this  last  con- 
ference have  been  accepted  by  the  English 
Government,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give 
a  brief  account  of  their  nature. 

I.  Notification  to  Foreign  Governments. — 
A  cholera  centre  '  is  to  be  notified  to  all  the 
Governments  signing  this  agreement.  Iso- 
lated cases  are  not  necessarily  to  be  notified. 
Communications  concerning  progress  of  dis- 
ease are  to  be  made  at  least  once  a  week. 

II.  Circumstances  under  which  Districts 
are  to  he  deemed  Infected. — A  district  is  to 
be  considered  infected  when  the  existence  of 
a  cholera -centre  has  been  officially  stated: 
no  longer  infected  when  no  deaths  oi  fresh 
cases  have  occurred  within  fxve  days,  and 
the  measures  foi  necessary  disinfection  have 
been  taken. 

[The  word  '  district '  is  applied  to  any  part 
of  a  country  placed  under  a  well-defined 
administration.] 

III.  Limitation  to  Infected  Districts  of 
Preventive  Measures.— Measures  for  limiting 
the  spread  of  the  epidemic  are  only  to  apply 
to  products  of  the  infected  districts,  and  not 
then  if  the  products  have  left  the  country 
five  days  before  the  outbreak  began. 

IV.  Merchandise  or  Dangerous  Articles 
considered  from  the  point  of  vietv  of  (1) 
Prohibition  of  Importation  and  Transit, 
and  (2)  of  Disinfection. 

1.  The  only  things  to  be  forbidden  are  :  (a) 
body-hnen,  clothes  in  use,  bedding  (except 
when  con.sidered  as  luggage  or  when  moving 
from  one  house  to  another,  when  they  are  to 
be  specially  dealt  with) ;  {b)  rags  and  drills, 

1  The  terra  actually  used  is  foyer,  and  is  t!ms 
referred  to  by  the  Lancet  of  July  15,  1893,  p.  152- 
Practically  the  use  of  the  term  foyer  means  that 
If  there  are  isolated  cases  of  cholera  the  French 
Government  will  not  notify ;  but  if  oases  are  grouped 
together  and  form  a  sort  of  kernel-a  centre,  a  focus 
radiating  scattering  around  the  germs  of  disease- 
then  the  French  Government  will  notify.' 


but  the  following  are  not  to  be  prohibited: 
rags  compressed  by  hydraulic  power,  which 
are  forwarded  as  wholesale  merchandise  and 
labelled  with  name  of  the  place  of  destina- 
tion, &c. ;  and  clean  clippings  coming  direct 
from  spinning,  weaving,  making  up,  or  bleach- 
ing establishments ;  artificial  wool,  and  fresh 
paper  shavings.  Goods  are  not  to  be  detained 
in  quarantine  on  the  frontiers  of  countries. 

2.  Disinfection  of  baggage  is  to  be  obli- 
gatory in  respect  of  such  things  as  clothes, 
dirty  linen,  &c.,  coming  from  an  infected  dis- 
trict, if  the  local  sanitary  authority  consider 
them  contaminated.  Merchandise  is  to  be 
disinfected  so  as  to  damage  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  each  State  is  to  arrange  the  method  of 
disinfection.  Letters  or  printed  matter  are 
not  to  be  disinfected. 

V.  Measures  at  Land  Frontiers — Railways, 
Travellers. — Infected  carriages  are  not  to  be 
retained  at  frontier  towns — if  soiled,  they 
are  to  be  detached  for  disinfection  wherever 
possible.  Land  quarantine  is  no  longer  to  be 
established.  Only  persons  suffering  from 
cholera  and  those  attacked  with  a  choleri- 
form  disease  are  to  be  detained.  The  officials 
of  the  railway  are  to  see  if  all  travellers  are 
well — if  ill,  a  medical  man  is  to  be  called  in. 
Inspection  is  to  be  made,  if  possible,  at  the 
Custom-house  stations  so  as  to  hinder  travel- 
lers as  little  as  possible.  On  arrival  at 
destination,  travellers  coming  from  infected 
districts  are  to  be  subject  to  five  days'  ob- 
servation dating  from  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture from  such  districts.  This,  of  coiu-se, 
does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain 
which  has  no  land  frontier. 

Special  measures  may  have  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  bohemians,  vagabonds,  emi- 
grants, and  persons  travelling  in  parties. 

VI.  Betjulation  of  Frontier  Traffic.  — 
Frontier  traffic  arrangements  are  to  be  left 
10  special  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  neigh- 
bouring (adjoining)  countries. 

VIL  Waterivays. — The  arrangements  for 
regulating  tratfic  are  to  be  left  to  the  States 
on  river  banks.  Those  regulations  in  force 
in  Germany  in  1892  are  recommended. 

VIII.  Measures  to  be  taken  at  Ports. — A 
ship  is  to  be  considered  infected  which  has 
cholera  on  board,  or  if  it  has  had  fresh 
cases  of  cholera  during  the  preceding  seven 
days ;  to  be  considered  as  suspected  where 
there  have  been  cases  on  board  though  not 
during  the  last  seven  days  ;  to  be  considered 
as  healthy,  though  coming  from  an  infected 
port,  if  having  had  neither  case  of  cholera 
nor  death  from  cholera  on  board  before 
the  departure,  during  the  voyage,  or  since 
arriving. 

Infected  ships  are  to  submit  to  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(1)  The  sick  are  to  be  disembarked  and 
isolated.  (2)  The  others  are  to  disembark 
and  remain  under  observation  during  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  days.     [The  signature  of 
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Great  Britain  to  the  Dresden  Convention 
was  CDiiditionnl  that  for  the  purposes  of 
Eii^'land  tlio  '  observation  '  should,  uuth  for 
infected  and  suspected  ships,  be  in  the  lionies 
of  the  persons  under  observation  instead  of 
in  any  specially  provided  place.]  (3)  Dirty 
linen  and  clothes,  iVc,  beloii-,'!!!^  to  passengers 
are  to  be  disinfected,  if  deemed  contaminated 
by  tiie  sanitary  autiu>rity,  as  well  as  the  ship 
or  part  of  ship  infected. 

SiiKjH'cfcd  ships  are  to  submit  to — 

(1)  Medical  inspection,  ("il  disinfection,  (3) 
removal  of  bilge-water  after  being  disinfected, 
and  substitution  of  good  drinking-water  in 
place  of  tliat  stored  on  board. 

It  is  reconunended  that  passengers  should 
be  under  observation  not  more  than  five  days 
from  the  date  of  arrival,  and  that  the  disem- 
barkation of  the  crew  should  bo  delayed. 

Heidthy  vessels  are  to  be  allowed  free  pra- 
tique. It  is,  however,  permissible  that  the 
authority  of  tiie  port  may  in  the  case  of 
healthy  vessels  ado])t  the  same  measures  as 
in  the  case  of  suspected  vessels,  except  that 
the  period  of  observation  (five  days)  should 
date  from  the  time  of  dej'a-ture  of  the  vessel 
instead  of  the  date  of  ai-rival. 

The  authoi-ity  of  the  port  is  to  take  into 
consideration,  before  ordering  these  measures 
to  be  adopted,  the  presence  of  a  doctor  and 
of  a  disiufecting-stove  on  board  the  vessel. 
Special  precautions  are  to  be  taken  on 
vessels  crowded  with  emigrants,  and  insani- 
tary vessels.  Goods  arriving  by  sea  can  only 
be  treated  similarly  to  those  arriving  by  land. 
All  ships  refusing  to  submit  to  the  port 
arrangements  are  free  to  put  out  to  sea. 
They  may  only  unload  after  the  necessary 
precautions  have  been  taken — (1)  isolation; 
('2)  removal  of  bilge-water;  (3)  substitution 
of  good  water.  No  passengers  are  to  disem- 
bark unless  willing  to  submit  to  the  port 
regulations.  Every  country  should  provide 
at  least  one  port  on  each  of  its  coasts  with 
the  organisation  and  apparatus  for  receiving 
ships  whatever  their  sanitary  state.  Coast- 
ing vessels  are  to  be  sul)ject  to  special  regu- 
lations, to  be  arranged  between  the  countries 
interested. 

Special  measures  are  to  be  taken  with 
regard  to  vessels  coming  from  an  infected 
port  and  going  up  the  Danube.  Until  the 
town  of  Soulina  is  provided  with  a  good 
water-supply,  all  boats  going  up  the  river  are 
to  be  subjected  to  rigorous  hygienic  measures. 

Overcrowding  of  passengers  is  to  be  strictly 
forbidden. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  while 
foreign  countries  are  thus  agreeing  to  regu- 
lations which  approximate  in  some  degree 
to  those  which  are  in  force  in  Great  Britain, 
British  colonies,  having  independent  control 
in  respect  of  this  subject,  maintain  a  more 
rigid  system  of  quarantine,  and  do  not  limit 
its  application  to  diseases  which  in  this 
country  are  subject  to  the  qnarantine  law. 


Thus  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Cyprus,  as  well 
as  the  more  distant  colonies,  adiiere  to  the 
old  quarantine  system ;  and,  indeed,  the 
West  Indian  colonies  have  during  the  present 
year  (1893)  enacted  a  quarantine  law,  to 
which  reference  may  be  made  as  illustrative 
of  the  action  of  colonies  in  this  respect. 

The  measures  which  have,  in  England, 
been  substituted  for  (piarantine  against  cho- 
lera—  the  only  foreign  epidemic  which  at 
present  unich  concerns  tlie  health  of  this 
country  —  consist  in  a  'system  of  medical 
inspection,'  the  details  of  which  are  set  forth 
in  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Govermnent 
Board,  dated  the  2Sth  of  August,  1890,  tlie 
•29th  and  31st  of  August,  1892,  and  the  6th 
of  September,  1892.  This  plan  dilTers  from 
'quarantine'  in  the  following  essential  re- 
spects : — 

(rt)  It  affects  only  (1)  such  ships  as  have 
been  asceiiained  to  be,  or  as  there  is  reason- 
able ground  to  suspect  of  being,  infected 
with  cholera  or  choleraic  diarrhoea  ;  no 
vessel  being  deemed  infected  unless  there 
has  been  actual  occurrence  of  cholera  or  of 
choleraic  diarrhcea  on  board  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage.  (2)  Ships  not  infected  with 
cholera,  but  having  passengers  on  board  who 
are  in  a  filthy  or  otherwise  imsvholesome 
condition.  (3)  Ships  coming  from  a  place 
infected  with  cholera. 

(6)  It  provides  for  the  detention  of  the 
vessel  so  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  a  medical  inspection ;  for  dealing 
with  the  sick  (if  any)  in  the  manner  it  pre- 
scribes ;  and  for  carrying  out  the  processes 
of  disinfection. 

Any  jjcrson  suffering  from  cholera  must  be 
removed,  if  his  condition  admit  of  it,  to  some 
hospital,  or  other  suitable  place  for  that  pur- 
pose appointed  hj-  the  sanitary  avithority ; 
and  no  person  so  removed  niay  leave  such 
hosi)ital  or  place  until  the  medical  officer  of 
health  lias  certified  that  he  is  free  from  the 
disease.  If  any  person  suffering  from  cholera 
cannot  be  removed,  the  ship  must  remain 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  medical  officer 
of  health.  If  any  person  is  certified  by  the 
medical  officer  of  health  to  be  suffering  from 
any  illness  wliich  he  suspects  to  be  cholera, 
such  person  may  be  removed  to  some  hos- 
pital, or  other  suitable  place  provided  by  the 
sanitary  authority,  or  be  detained  on  board 
the  ship  for  any  period  not  exceeding  two 

j  days. 

1  (c)  It  subjects  the  healthy  on  board  to 
detention  only  for  such  length  of  time  as 
admits  of  their  state  of  health  being  deter- 
mined by  medical  examination,  or  until  they 

I  have  satisfied  the  medical  officer  of   health 

I  as  to  their  names,  places  of  destination,  and 
addresses  at  such  places.  The  name  and 
address  of  any  such  person  is  to  be  forthwitli 
given  by  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  the 
clerk  to  the  sanitary  authority,  who  is  re- 
qtiired  to   transmit    the    same   to   the    local 
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authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  place  of 
destination  of  such  person  is  situate. 

In  the  case  of  ships  infected  with  cholera, 
or  which  have  come  from  a  place  infected 
with  cholera,  the  mfedical  officer  of  health 
may  direct  the  bilge-water  to  be  pumped  out 
before  such  ship  enters  any  dock  or  basin ; 
and,  on  the  sanitary  authority  providing  a 
proper  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  cook- 
ing purposes  for  persons  on  board  the  ship. 
he  may  direct  all  casks  or  tanks  on  board 
the  ship  containing  water  for  the  use  of  such 
persons  to  be  emptied;  and  the  master  is 
required  to  cause  these  directions  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Orders,  others 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  regu- 
lating the  admission  of  rags  from  foreign 
countries  infected  with  cholera. 

The  measiires  for  dealing  with  the  sick 
under  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  are  but  an  adaptation  to  a  particular 
exigency  of  the  principles  of  sanitary  admi- 
nistration with  regard  to  infectious  diseases, 
which  are  in  force  imder  the  general  sanitary 
law  of  the  kingdom. 

But  though  quarantine  has  no  present 
practical  existence  in  this  country,  except  as 
regards  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  infectious 
diseases  are  dealt  with  either  under  the  gene- 
ral sanitary  law  of  the  country,  or  such  modi- 
fication of  it  as  has  been  just  described  with 
regard  to  cholera,  the  machinery  which  is 
maintained  under  the  Quarantine  Acts,  for 
obtaining  information  as  to  the  existence  of 
infectious  diseases  on  board  foreign-coming 
ships,  is  made  available  for  dealing  with  all 
diseases  of  that  kind,  whether  they  are  qua- 
rantinable  or  not.  The  quarantine  questions, 
as  they  are  termed,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Customs  to  put  to  the  masters  of  all  such 
vessels,  embrace  all  infectious  diseases;  and, 
m  the  event  of  any  such  disease  not  of  a 
quarantinable  kind  being  found  to  exist  on 
board,  or  to  ha\e  existed  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  the  quarantine  otiicer  is  required  to 
detain  the  \essel,  and  to  forward  the  informa- 
tion with  the  least  practicable  delay  to  the 
sanitary  authority  of  the  port.  In  regard  to 
cholera,  moreover,  both  the  Customs  and  the 
sanitary  authority  have  certain  powers  of 
detaining  the  vessel  specified  in  the  Orders 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  above  re- 
ferred to. 

The  provisions  under  Articles  12,  13,  and 
14  of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  1890,  as  to  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  persons  who  may  arrive  from  abroad 
infected  with  cholera,  will  be  better  under- 
stood if  a  succinct  statement  be  made  of  the 
ordinary  provisions  of  the  aw  with  regard 
to  infectious  diseases  in  England.  The 
authorities  which  have  to  administer  that 
law,  as  now  existing  under  the  PubHc 
Health  Act,  1875,  are  the  urban,  rural,  and 
port  sanitary  authorities  of  the  districts  into 


which  the  whole  kingdom  is  divided.  These 
authorities  are  empowered — ■ 

{a)  To  provide  hospitals  or  temporary 
places  for  the  reception  of  the  sick  (section 
131) ; 

{b)  "Where  a  hospital  or  place  for  such 
purpose  is  provided,  to  remove  thither  by 
order  of  any  justice,  on  a  certificate  signed 
by  a  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
any  person  who  is  suflering  from  any  dan- 
gerous infectious  disorder,  and  is  without 
proper  lodging  or  accommodation,  or  lodged 
in  a  room  occupied  by  more  than  one 
famOv,  or  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel  (sec- 
tion 124) ; 

(c)  To  make  regitlations  (to  be  approved 
by  the  Local  Government  Board)  for  remov- 
ing to  any  hospital,  to  .which  the  local  autho- 
rity is  entitled  to  remove  patients,  and  for 
keeping  in  such  hospital  so  long  as  may  be 
necessary,  any  persons  brought  within  their 
district  by  any  ship  or  boat  wlio  are  infected 
with  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder  (section 
125); 

(d)  To  provide  and  maintain  a  carriage  or 
carriages  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons suffering  under  any  infectious  disorder 
(section  123) ; 

(p)  To  cleanse  and  disinfect  infected  pre- 
mises, and  articles  therein ;  to  destroy  any 
bedding,  clothing,  or  other  articles  which  have 
been  exposed  to  infection  from  dangerous 
infectious  disorder,  giving  compensation  for 
the  same ;  and  to  provide  all  necessary 
means  for  the  disinfection  of  infected  things 
(sections  120,  121,  122)  ; 

(/)  To  take  proceedings  against  (1)  any 
person  who,  while  suffering  from  any  dan- 
gerous infectious  disorder,  wilfully  exposes 
himself,  without  proper  precautions  against 
spreading  the  said  disorder,  in  any  street, 
public  place,  shop,  inn,  or  public  conveyance, 
or  enters  into  any  public  conveyance  without 
previously  notifying  to  the  owner,  conductor, 
or  driver  tliereof  that  he  is  so  sufferiiig ;  or 
(2)  any  person  who,  being  in  charge  of  any 
person  so  suffering,  so  exposes  such  sufferer ; 
or  (3)  any  person  who  gives,  lends,  sells, 
transmits,  or  exposes  without  previous  disin- 
fection, any  bedding,  clothing,  rags,  or  other 
things  which  have  been  exposed  to  infection 
from  any  such  disorder ;  or  (4)  any  owner  or 
driver  of  a  public  conveyance  who  shall  not 
have  immediately  provided  for  the  disinfec- 
tion of  such  conveyance,  after  it  has  to  his 
knowledge  conveyed  anj'  person  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  infectious  disorder ;  or  (5) 
the  owner  of  any  house,  in  which  any  person 
has  been  suffering  from  any  dangerous  infec- 
tious disorder,  who  shall  knowingly  let  it  or 
part  of  it  for  hire,  without  having  previously 
disinfected  it,  and  all  articles  therein  liable 
to  retain  infection,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
legally  qualified  medical  man ;  or  (6)  any 
person  who,  showing  for  the  purpose  of  let- 
ting for  hire  any  house  or  part  of  a  house, 
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shall  make  false  statements  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  infectious  disease  therein,  or  within 
six  weeks  previously  (the  several  acts  here 
enumerated  constituting?  ofiences  liable  to 
penal tv  under  the  Public  Health  Act,  ss. 
126,  l-is,  1-29)  ; 

((/)  To  provide  mortuaries,  and  to  obtain 
the  removal  thither,  by  order  of  a  justice,  of 
the  body  of  anyone  who  has  died  of  any 
infectious  disease,  which  is  retained  in  a 
room  where  persons  live  or  sleep,  or  of  any 
dead  body  in  such  a  state  as  to  endauLrer  tlie 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  or  room 
ill  which  it  is  retained  (sections  141,  142)  ; 

(/(.)  To  make  inspection  of  their  district, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  nuisances  exist 
calling  for  abatement  under  the  powers  of  the 
Act,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  order  to  abate  the  same  (section  92) :  a 
provision  which  extends  to  shipping— any 
ship  or  vessel  lying  in  any  river,  harbour,  or 
other  water,  within  the  district  of  a  sanitary 
authority,  being  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  authority,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
were  a  house  within  such  district ; 

(;')  Fiuallj',  to  appoint  a  medical  ofScer  of 
health,  inspector  of  nuisances,  or  several  of 
those  otficers,  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
district,  and  other  reipiisite  ofticers  to  aid 
them  ill  the  proper  and  etKcieiit  execution  of 
the  Act  (sections  189, 190).  The  duties  of  the 
medical  otiicer  of  health  and  of  the  inspec- 
tor of  nuisances,  when  (as  is  the  case  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances)  the  assent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  to  be  given 
to  their  appointment,  are  set  forth  in  Orders 
of  the  Board  dated  March  1880. 

Beyond  the  powers  conferred  upon  Sani- 
tary Authorities  by  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875,  other  powers  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion can  be  obtained  by  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Notifica- 
tioii  of  Infectious  Diseases  Act,  1889,  and 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act 
cf  1890. 

Under  the  farmer  Act,  the  authority  can 
recjuire  every  medical  practitioner  attending 
or  called  in  to  visit  a  patient  to  give  notice 
to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  dis- 
trict if  the  patient  be  suffering  fi-om  '  small- 
pox, cholera,  diphtheria,  membranous  croup, 
erysipelas,  the  disease  known  as  scarlatina 
or  scarlet  fever,  and  the  fevers  known  by 
any  of  the  following  names — typhus,  typhoid, 
enteric,  relapsing,  continued,  or  puerperal,' 
as  well  as  any  other  infectious  disease  which 
the  authority  by  special  resolution  may  re- 
quire. The  duty  of  giving  notice  to  the  Sani- 
tary .\uthorit}'  also  devolves  upon  the  head 
of  the  family  to  which  the  patient  belongs, 
and  in  his  default  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
patient  present  in  the  building  or  being  in 
attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  defiiult  of 
any  such  person,  Xha  occupier  of  the  build- 
ing. 


Under  the  latter  Act,  powers  can  be  ob- 
tained for — 

(a)  Prohibiting  the  supply  within  a  dis- 
trict of  milk  from  a  dairy  believed  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  infectious  disease. 

{b)  Prohibiting  any  person  ceasing  to 
occupy  a  house,  room,  or  part  of  a  house, 
which  has  been  occupied  by  a  person  suffer- 
ing from  infectious  disease,  without  having 
such  house,  room,  or  part  of  a  house,  and 
all  articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection, 
disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  registered 
medical  practitioner,  or  without  giving  notice 
of  the  previous  existence  of  such  infectious 
disease  to  the  owner,  and  prohibiting  any 
such  pei'son  giving  any  false  answer  to  the 
owner  or  to  any  person  negotiating  for  the 
hire  of  such  house,  room,  or  part  of  a  house, 
as  to  the  fact  of  there  having  within  six 
weeks  previously  been  therein  any  person 
suffering  from  any  infectious  disease. 

(e)  Prohibiting  any  person  from  retaining 
without  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the 
Medical  Otiicer  of  Health  or  a  registered 
medical  practitioner,  elsewhere  than  in  a 
mortuary  or  in  a  room  not  used  at  the  time 
as  a  dwelling-place,  sleeping,  or  work  room, 
for  more  than  forty-eight  hours,  the  body  of 
any  person  who  has  died  of  anj'  infectious 
disease. 

{d)  Prohibiting  any  person  from  removing 
from  any  hospital  or  place  of  temporary 
accommodation  for  the  sick,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  burial,  the  body  of  any  person  who 
has  died  fi'ora  infectious  disease,  if  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  or  any  other 
registered  medical  practitioner  has  certified 
he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  communicating  any 
infectious  disease,  or  of  spreading  mfection, 
that  such  body  should  not  be  removed  from 
such  hosjiital  or  place  except  for  the  purpose 
of  being  forthwith  buried.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  body  when  removed  must  be 
taken  directly  to  a  place  of  burial  or  to  a 
mortuary. 

(e)  Empowering  a  justice  of  the  peace  on 
the  application  of  the  Medical  Otiicer  of 
Health  to  order  the  removal  to  a  mortuary, 
and  to  be  buried,  the  body  of  any  person  who 
has  died  of  infectious  disease,  and  which  has 
remained  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  or  a  registered  medical  practitioner 
in  a  room  used  at  the  time  as  a  dwelling-place, 
sleeping-place,  or  work-room. 

(/)  Beiiuiring  any  person  who  desires  to 
remove  in  a  public  conveyance,  other  than  a 
hearse,  the  body  of  any  person  who  has  died 
from  infectious  disease,  to  give  notice  to  the 
owner  or  driver,  and  requiring  such  owner 
or  driver  to  disinfect  the  conveyance. 

{g)  Authorising  a  justice  of  the  peace  to 
make  an  order  directing  the  detention  in  a 
hospital,  at  the  cost  of  the  authorities,  of  any 
person  suffering  from  infectious  disease,  and 
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■who  would  not  on  leaving  such  hospital  be 
provideil  with  lodging  or  accommodation  in 
which  proper  precautions  could  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  disorder  of  such 
person. 

(7i)  Prohibiting  the  casting  into  any  ash- 
pit, ash-tub,  or  other  receptacle  for  the  deposit 
of  refuse  matter,  any  infectious  rubbish 
without  previous  disinfection. 

(i)  Empowering  the  local  authority  to 
provide,  free  of  charge,  temporary  shelter  or 
house  accommodation,  with  any  necessary 
attendants,  for  the  members  of  any  family 
in  which  any  mfectious  disease  has  appeared, 
Mho  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
dwelling  to  be  disinfected  by  such  authority. 

The  general  powers  above  enumerated,  if 
exercised  duly  and  with  reasonable  diligence, 
are  held  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  exigen- 
cies which  may  arise  in  our  ports  from  the 
introduction  of  infectious  diseases  by  ships, 
whether  the  disease  be  current  in  this  country 
or  be  of  foreign  origin  not  naturalised  here  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  non-naturalised  disease, 
such  as  cholera,  certain  additional  securities 
are  taken  by  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  previously  referred  to.  The 
general  powers,  moreover,  wliich  are  avail- 
able against  the  importation  of  infectious 
diseases  by  shipping,  are  available  also,  and 
have  on  occasions  been  used,  against  their 
exportation  in  like  way  to  other  places. 
Harry  Leach.        Shirley  Murphy. 

QUARTAN  iquartus,  the  fourth).— A 
form  of  ague,  in  which  the  paroxysm  returns 
after  an  intermission  of  two  days.  See  In- 
termittent Fever. 

QUEENSTOWN,  in  South  of  Ire- 
land.— Mild,  not  relaxing,  wmter  climate. 
Southern  exposure,  with  shelter.  Mean  win- 
ter temperature  44"1^  F.  Sec  Climate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

QUINISM.  — Synon.:  Cinchonism;  Fr. 

Quinisme ;  Ger.  Cinchonisvius. 

Definition.— A  group  of  symptoms,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  nervous  system,  produced 
by  the  presence  of  quinine  in  the  system. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  In  the  rare 
cases  in  man  in  which  death  has  been  due  to 
quinism,  post-mortem  examination  has  re- 
vealed only  the  appearances  which  are 
common  to  every  case  of  gradual  suspension 
of  respiration,  namely,  accumulation  of  dark 
blood  in  the  internal  veins.  The  same  has 
been  found  in  experiments  on  animals. 

Symptoms. — Large  doses  of  quinine  prove 
fatal  by  paralysing,  first,  the  brain  and  respi- 
ratory centre ;  secontlly,  the  heart.  Smaller 
doses  may  produce  various  symptoms  on  the 
different  organs. 

On  the  whole,  quinine  does  not  disturb 
digestion;  on  the  contrary,  of  all  alkaloids 
tested  on  this  point,  of  course  in  the  shape  of 
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a  readily  soluble  salt,  quinine,  when  given  in 
small  doses,  alone  promotes  digestion.  Un- 
doubtedly it  may  often  cause  vomiting,  but 
for  this  there  may  be  three  reasons — the 
sickening  bitter  taste,  the  selection  of  a  salt 
not  easily  soluble  when  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  normal  hj'drochloric  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  the  unusual  influence  of  quinine  on  the 
brain.  The  first  two  reasons  can  easily  be 
avoided,  if  the  phj'sician  knows  them ;  and 
also  the  third,  if  too  large  doses  are  not 
given  at  once  to  susceptible  patients.  The 
intolerance  of  the  brain  soon  ceases.  It  is 
advisable  to  tell  the  patient  that  vomiting 
may  perhaps  follow  on  the  first  dose,  but 
that  that  must  not  prevent  the  second  being 
taken — then  only  a  little  nausea  will  ensue, 
and  after  the  third  dose  neither.  In  whooping- 
cough  the  first  effect  of  quinine  is  even  to 
stoj)  vomiting,  and  improvement  of  other 
symptoms  follows. 

The  local  irritation  of  the  stomach  often 
depends  on  the  use  of  the  sulphate,  whilst 
the  hydrochlorate  is  easily  borne.  The  sul- 
phate is  soluble  in  about  800  jiarts  of  distilled 
water,  the  hydrochlorate  in  about  30  parts. 
Free  hydrochloric  acid  renders  them  both 
equallj'  soluble ;  but  when  this  acid  is  de- 
ficient in  the  gastric  secretion,  as  is  the  case 
in  most  fevers,  the  water  alone  may  suffi- 
ciently dissolve  the  hydrochlorate,  but  not 
so  the  sulphate.  It  remains  longer  than  it 
should  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  and 
causes  irritation.  It  is  an  old  mistake  to 
prescribe  the  sulphate,  merely  because  it 
happened  to  be  the  quinine  salt  first  intro- 
duced. The  hydrochlorate  not  only  irritates 
the  stomach  less,  but  contains  also  a  greater 
percentage  of  tlie  base  than  the  sulphate 
does.  These  advantages  compensate  for  a 
somewhat  higher  price. 

The  toxic  effects  of  quinine,  so  often  men- 
tioned, are  the  result  of  large  doses.  They 
manifest  themselves  as  deafness,  noises  in 
the  ears — humming,  or  resembling  the  roar 
of  a  distant  waterfall,  the  ringing  of  bells,  or 
the  striking  of  a  clock ;  sickness,  heaviness 
in  the  hmbs,  retching,  vomiting,  and  inclina- 
tion to  sleep.  Quinine  intoxication  can,  of 
course,  become  dangerous,  should  the  dose 
have  been  too  large.  It  shows  itself  as 
paralysis  of  the  nerve-centres,  and  later  as 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  Irritation  no  longer 
causes  the  slightest  contraction ;  one  could 
imagine  that  the  heart  was  poisoned  by 
digitalis.  The  writer  has  at  least  thus  ob- 
served it  in  animals.  The  skin  is  pale  and 
cold,  and  the  temperature  of  the  blood, 
measured  in  the  rectum,  may  show  an  enor- 
mous depression. 

A  man  of  forty-five,  who  suffered  from 
constipation,  took  by  mistake  three  drachma 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  instead  of  the  same 
quantity  of  cream  of  tartar,  at  a  single  dose. 
In  an  hour,  pains  came  on  in  the  )iead 
and  stomach,  giddiness,  and  general  weak- 
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ness,  followed  by  unconsciousness.  The  face 
was  pale ;  the  lips  blue  ami  cold,  as  also  the 
limbs ;  the  pulse  was  still  re<,'ular,  but  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible ;  the  respiration 
laufjuid  and  suporlicial ;  the  i)upils  much 
dilated ;  vision  and  heariiijj  almost  f^one, 
even  after  return  of  consciousness.  The 
medical  attendant,  who  was  called  after 
eij:;ht  hours,  wrapped  up  the  whole  body  in 
hot  towels,  and  used  frictions  of  the  skin  and 
internal  stimulants.  Improvement  ensued 
after  a  few  hoiu-s,  aiul  increased  steadily 
durinj?  the  following  days ;  but  even  on  tlie 
fifth  day  the  patient  was  unable  to  leave  his 
bed  for  more  than  half  an  hour.  The  {jfeneral 
weakness  and  that  of  sii,'ht  and  hearinj;  im- 
proved, but  did  not  disappear  completely  for 
a  long  time. 

In  a  French  military  hospital  (1885)  a 
soldier  got  by  mistake  a  5  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphate  of  quinine,  instead  of  a  similar 
solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium,  equal  to 
twelve  grammes,  viz.  two-tifths  of  an  ounce, 
of  the  former.  When  he  complained  of  the 
disagreeable  bitter  taste  and  of  the  humming 
in  the  ears,  the  attendant  thought  proper  to 
swallow  the  same  quantity.  Both  were 
taken  very  ill  after  less  than  half  an  hour; 
both  suffered  from  great  general  apathy  and 
weakness  of  the  heart.  The  soldier  recovered, 
because  a  large  portion  of  the  solution  of 
quinine  was  rejected  by  spontaneous  vomit- 
ing; the  attendant  died  before  the  lapse  of 
four  hours,  witli  the  symptoms  of  paralysis 
of  the  nervous  centres. 

Experiments  on  rabbits  and  dogs  have 
proved  to  the  writer  that,  under  the  indu- 
ence  of  large  doses  of  quinine,  the  respiration 
is  first  paralysed,  and  that  life  can  be  j)re- 
served  at  this  stage  by  artificial  respiration. 
Then  the  heart  becomes  paralysed  by  direct 
intluence  of  the  quinine  on  it,  and  death 
ensues. 

Altogether,  the  physician  should  ask 
himself,  in  every  case  where  he  considers 
large  doses  of  quinine  desirable,  whether 
an  existing  or  threatening  weakness  of  the 
respiration  or  the  circulation  might  prove  an 
objection  to  the  prescription.  Sj)eedy  death 
has  been  observed  in  tvjjhoid  fever  in  patients 
or  convalescents  after  about  twenty  grains  of 
quinine  ;  and  even  less  may  prove  dangerous. 
In  such  cases  one  should  not  go  higher  than 
ten  grains,  and  at  the  same  time  give  good 
wine  in  moderate  doses  and  frequently. 

In  connexion  with  the  intluence  of  quinine 
on  the  heart,  it  must  be  mentioned  here  that 
its  action  in  small  doses  consists  of  a  sliglit 
irritation  of  the  organ,  probably  of  its  sub- 
stance The  vagus  has  no  connexion  with  the 
effect ;  it  requires  strong  doses  to  depress  this 
nerve  a  little,  and  infinitely  less  than  atropine 
does. 

The  disorders  of  hearing  caused  by  quinine 
generally  last  only  for  some  hours  or  a  few 
days;  but  severe  cases  are  also  reported.  A  man 


of  thirty-seven  took  20  grains  of  hydi-ochlo- 
rate  of  quinine  in  one  dose  for  ague.  The 
ague  left  him,  but  he  ahnost  inuuediately 
got  loud  noises  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the  left 
ear,  hca\ines8  of  the  head,  fits  of  giddiness, 
and  intense  deafness.  The  ticking  of  a  watch, 
and  the  hunnning  of  a  diapason,  were  no 
longer  heard  when  tiioy  were  pressed  to  the 
skull.  Eighty  grains  of  salicylate  of  sodium, 
taken  within  five  hours  (one  must  ask  for 
what  purpose),  aggravated  all  the  symjjtoms. 
Aural  treatment  during  several  months 
produced  but  partial  improvement.  Hearing 
was  slightly  better,  but  still  bad. 

Investigations  on  the  hearing  of  healthy 
men  have  yielded  some    interesting  results. 

1  The  tempcratm-e  of  the  outer  ear,  after  a 
dose  of  17  grains  of  hydrochlorato  of  quinine, 
sank  0'56°  C.  on  an  average  in  twelve  ex- 
periments within  two  or  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  external  meatus  and  the  tym- 
panum were  not  hyperaemic — on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  pale— when  the  effect  of 
the  quinine  was  at  its  height.  It  does  not 
f(dlow  that  this  must  alwajs  be  the  case. 
Some  people  maj-  get  inflammation  of  the 
tympanic  cavity;  others, again,  inflammation 
of  the  skin,  as  will  be  described  presently. 
Inflammatory  extravasations  were  produced 
artificially  in  the  canalis  cochlea:  spiralis 
and  other  parts  of  the  inner  ear  in  a  cat,  by 
dosing  it  with  (juinine.  The  writer  knows 
from  his  own  observation  that  this  annual  is 
certainly  very  sensitive  to  quinine.  It  is 
only  in  exceptional  instances  that  qiiinine 
produces  lasting  bad  effect  on  the  hearing  of 
human  beings. 

Disturbances  of  vision  after  large  doses  of 
quinine  have  often  been  observed.  They  are 
caused  by  direct  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve, 
not  by  dimming  of  the  refractive  media. 
A.  von  Graefe,  the  founder  of  modern  ophthal- 
mology, has  described  two  cases,  both 
malarial  patients.  In  one  case  360  grains 
had  been  taken  during  several  weeks  ;  in  the 
other  case  500  grains.  In  the  first  case 
weakness  of  sight  ensued  ;  in  the  second  case 
bUndncss.  Both  cases  lasted  several  months. 
Improvement  began  of  itself,  and  was  ajipar- 
ently  aided  by  artificial  bleeding  from  the 
temples.  Manj'  similar  cases  have  since 
been  reported. 

The   following    case    is    more    recent :    A 

•■  woman  of  thirty- five  had  aborted,  with  s\-mp- 

;  toms  of  septic  endometritis.  Cold  baths  and 
quinine  — 80  grains  in  the  course  of  thirty 
hours— were  employed  to  control  the  fever. 
An  eclamptic  fit  ensued,  and  immediately 
afterwards  complete  loss  of  hearing  and  sight. 
The  urine  was  free  from  albumen  ;  the  pupils 

j  were  much  dUated  and  fixed,  the  refractive 
media  clear,  the  retina  almost  bloodless 
and  perfectly  insensible  to  strong  light. 
Consciousness  returned  a  day  after  the 
attack  ;  hearing  within  the  first  few  days. 
The  blindness  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
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retina  remained  permanently;  that  of  the 
central  parts  disappeared  slowly  within  six 
months.  Coloiu--blindness,  which  had  been 
total  when  the  sensibility  to  light  returned, 
persisted  partly. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  reports  of 
cases,  that  disturbances  of  vision  in  patients 
treated  with  quinine  may  often  be  caused  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  illness  itself,  and  are 
then  incorrectly  attributed  to  the  remedy. 

Transient  affections  of  the  shin  after  the 
ingestion  of  quinine  are  especially  frequent. 
They  present  themselves  chiefly  as  eczema, 
roseola,  erythema,  urticaria,  and  purpura. 
Here  only  a  few  instances  need  be  mentioned. 
Four  cases  of  purpura  haemorrhagica  ha,ve 
teen  described.  The  most  remarkable  point 
about  them  was  their  appearance  after  only 
small  doses  ;  for  instance,  after  2  or  3  grains 
every  six  hours.  According  to  another 
medical  report,  a  lady  of  forty  got  oedema  of 
the  face  and  limbs,  with  violent  erythematous 
eruptions,  followed  by  peeling,  after  taking 
quimne.  A  repetition  of  the  medicine  caused 
the  same  symptoms. 

The  Jcidneys  and  bladder  do  not  remain 
insensible  to  the  alkaloid.  Given  in  large 
doses  it  may  cause  albuminuria  and  catarrh 
of  the  bladder.  The  latter  has  appeared  with 
violent  fever  after  60  grains  in  one  day. 
Cases  have  been  communicated  where  a 
few  grains  of  quinine  caused  bloody  urine, 
jaundice,  and  fever,  ajiparently  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  malaria  for  which  it  was 
ordered.  This  is  less  singular  than  the  skin- 
erujjtions,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  quinine 
which  leaves  the  body  passes  through  the 
kidneys.  The  points  of  particular  interest  to 
us  regarding  this  secretion  may  be  noticed 
here.  G.  Kerner  recovered  80,  90,  and  90 
per  cent,  of  the  ingested  quinine  from  the 
urine.  The  excretion  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  quinine  began  as  early  as  lifteen  minutes 
after  its  ingestion,  was  most  active  in  the 
twelfth  hour  (30  per  cent.),  and  lasted  till 
the  forty-eighth  hour,  when  1  per  cent,  still 
appeared.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  was  first 
traceable  in  the  urine  after  forty-five  minutes, 
and  showed  itself — 1  per  cent,  only — till  the 
sixtieth  hour.  The  gieater  portion  of  both 
quinine  salts  passes  out  in  the  amorphous 
modification ;  a  smaller  part  becomes  oxi- 
dised. 

Abortion  and  premature  birth  are  often 
attributed  to  quinine.  It  seems  to  the  writer, 
after  carefully  reading  the  hterature  of  the 
subject,  that  these  residts  are  mostly  due  to 
the  illnesses  for  which  the  quinine  has  been 
given.  As  it  is  a  distinct  protoplasmic  poison, 
one  must  admit  the  possibility  that  when  given 
in  daily  long- continued  small  doses  in  preg- 
nancy it  acts  with  specific  energy  on  the 
tender  protoplasm  of  the  ftf  tus,  whose  gradual 
decay  would  lead  to  evacuation  of  the  uterus. 
At  all  events,  chronic  quinism,  even  of  a 
mild    character,    is    to    be    avoided    under 


such  circumstances,  and  regarded  with  sus- 
picion. 

Several  cases  of  so-called  contrary  quinine- 
effect,  that  is  a  real  febrile  attack,  without 
apparent  inflammation  of  any  organ,  have 
been  published  from  time  to  time.  How 
they  originate  is  altogether  unknown.  Even 
relatively  small  doses  may  cause  them. 

Increase  of  the  general  rejicx  excitability 
has  also  been  described  as  an  unusual  effect  of 
small  doses  of  quinine.  Epileptic  patients  are 
said  to  react  to  quinine  by  increase  of  their 
fits  in  number  and  severity.  This  would 
correspond  more  with  the  facts  derived  from 
experiments  on  aiiimals,  than  the  assertion 
that  quinine  diminishes  greatly  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord.  Such  a  diminu- 
tion takes  place  only  when  one  gives  large 
doses,  dangerous  to  life.  Then  the  reflex 
function  of  the  spinal  cord  ceases  at  the 
same  time  as  all  other  functions. 

It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  quinine 
is  less  injurious  to  children  than  to  adults. 

Quinine  has  often  been  employed  exter- 
nally on  account  of  its  powerful  antiseptic 
action,  without  showing  injurious  effects, 
when  applied  in  the  form  of  preparations  with 
neutral  or  weakly  alkaline  reaction.  Re- 
peated frictions  of  ointment  of  quinine  inio 
the  healthy  skin  cause  abrasion  and  sore- 
ness. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  quinine- 
poisoning  will  vary  with  the  various  possibili- 
ties which  have  just  been  described.  Should 
a  large  dose  of  quinine  be  still  in  the 
stomach,  sickness  must  be  induced  by 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  or  the 
stomach  should  be  cleared  by  the  pump. 
Nothing  is  more  unwije  than  to  try  to 
empty  the  stomach  by  chemical  emetics, 
such  as  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha.  Firstly, 
nauch  time  is  wasted  by  their  application  ; 
and  secondly — what  is  still  more  serious — 
if  they  really  do  act  at  last,  they  depress  the 
nervous  system  and  the  heart,  and  diminish 
the  power  of  resistance  to  the  poison.  If 
any  emetic  seems  to  be  indicated,  only  a 
cautious  hypodermic  injection  of  hydrochlo- 
rate of  apomorphine  can  be  permitted. 
Tannic  acid  or  carbonate  of  sodium  should 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach  before  or 
during  evacuation,  as  quinine  salts  are  pre- 
cipitated by  these  bodies  in  a  much  less 
soluble  form. 

In  cases  of  acute  quinine-poisoning  re- 
course must  be  had  to  artificial  respiration, 
with  rhythmical  pressure  on  the  heart  about 
thirty  times  a  minute,  as  it  produces  strong 
mechanical  irritation  of  this  organ.  Further, 
hot  baths  (38'^  C.  or  108°  F.),  with  cold 
atlusions  over  the  neck,  should  be  tried.  The 
room  and  bed  in  which  the  patient  is  lying 
must  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible.  Strong 
hot  coffee  or  tea  is  to  be  administered. 

"What  is  to  be  done  in  cases  where  ths 
quinine  has  already  passed  into  the   blood 
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has  been  already  indicatetl.  Stimulation  of 
the  kidneys  is  also  recjuii-ed,  to  promote 
excretion  of  the  alkaloid.  Abundance  of 
water  containinjj  free  carbonic  acid,  like  t 
Seltzer  or  Apollinaris,  mixed  with  small 
([uantities  of  wine  or  other  good  alco- 
holic beverage,  will  answer  this  indication 
best.  j 

.\s  the  head  in  such  cases  is  of  sufficiently 
low  temj^eniture,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  depression  of  the  body-heat,  cold 
compresses  to  the  head  are  not  advisable. 
This  part  of  tlie  liody  nnist  be  kept  rather 
low,  in  order  to  allow  the  weak  action  of  the 
heart  to  fill  the  brain  with  renewed  blood 
as  easily  as  possible. 

The  other  symptoms   caused    by  quinine 
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will  call  for  the  treatment  appropriate  to 
each.  Most  of  them  disappear  of  tliemselvea 
as  soon  as  the  drug  is  no  longer  gi\  en. 

Carl  Binz. 

QUINSY  {cynanche,  sore-throat).  —  A 
popular  .synonym  for  acute  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils.     See  Tonsils,  Diseases  of. 

QUINTAN  {qiiinl us,  tho  fifth).— A  form 
of  aL,'ue,  in  which  the  paroxj'sm  returns  after 
an  intermission  of  ninety-six  hours.  See 
Intermittent  Fever. 

QUOTIDIAN  {quotidic,  daily).— A  form 
of  i>^,'ue,  in  wliieli  the  paroxysm  occurs  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  See  Intermittent 
Fever. 
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RABBI,  in  the  Austrian    Tyrol. — 

Chalybeate  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

RABIES  {rabies,  rage  or  madness). — 
Synon.  :  Fr.  la  liage;  Ger.  Hundswuth. 

Definition. — A  non -febrile  disease,  due  to 
a  specific  poison ;  and  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  canine,  feline,  vulpine,  lupine, 
and  other  species  of  carnivora  ;  but  conunu- 
nicablc  by  inoculation  to  all  warm-blooded 
animals.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  inclina- 
tion to  attack  other  animals ;  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  nervous  disturbances,  together 
with  listlessness,  uneasiness,  wildness,  cramps, 
paralysis,  rapid  emaciation,  altered  voice, 
quick  course,  and  fatal  termination. 

.(Etiology. — Various  antecedent  pheno- 
mena are  supposed  to  be  either  the  actual 
or  predisposing  causes  of  rabies  ;  but  we  may 
say  that  neither  climate,  season,  food,  water, 
sex,  genital  excitement,  pain,  anger,  age,  nor 
breed,  as  far  as  wo  are  able  to  judge,  has  the 
slightest  effect  in  producing  the  disease. 

Many  persons  still  adlicre  to  tlie  belief 
that  rabies  arises  spontaneously  in  the 
canine,  and  probably  also  in  the  feline, 
lupine,  and  vulpine  species  of  carnivora ; 
although  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  school, 
admit  such  cases  to  be  extremely  rare 
(Boerhaave,  Hamilton,  Oilman,  Coleman, 
Kenault.  Haubner,  Williams,  Hill,  &c.). 
Others  (Maynell,  Blaine,  Youatt,  Virchow, 
Gerlach,  Roll,  Bollinger,  the  writer,  and 
most  modern  investigators)  believe  that  it 
never  arises  spontaneously,  but  that  it  is 
always  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  the 
specific  animal  poison  into  the  system,  either  i 
by  a  bite  from  a  rabid  animal,  or  by  the  ab-  I 
sorption  of  the  virus  through  tlie  medium  of 


an  abraded  surface.  To  prove  bej-ond  doubt, 
in  any  given  case,  that  affected  animals  had 
never  been  bitten,  nor  placed  in  contact 
with  those  already  diseased,  is  extremely 
ditticult. 

The  contagium  is  universally  believed  to 
be  a  micro-organism,  although  it  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  According  to  Pasteur,  it  is 
more  virulent  in  the  spinal  cord  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  present  in  the  secretions  and 
excretions  (Roll,  Ilering),  in  the  blood,  and 
consequently  in  all  organs  and  parts  of  the 
still  ^\arm  body  (Haubner,  Eckel,  Lafosse, 
Roll,  Fleming,  and  others) ;  althougli  others 
(Breschet,  Majendie,  Dupuytren),  from  some 
cause  or  other,  failed  to  transmit  the  disease 
by  inocidation  with  the  blood  of  rabid  animals. 
Whether  the  poison  is  present  in  the  saliva, 
blood,  and  other  parts  during  the  incubative 
stage  is  unknown ;  but  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  found  to  be  mcrt  before  the  infected 
animal  shows  sjtuptoms  of  the  malady,  and 
therefore  we  may  presume  that  other  parts 
are  not  poisonous  (Dowdeswelll.  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  dried  virus  is  viru- 
lent ;  and  the  contagium  is  found  to  be  de- 
stroj'ed  by  ordinary  influences,  such  as  heat, 
calcium  chloride,  caustic  alkalis,  and  concen- 
trated acids.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
the  meat  and  milk  of  rabid  animals  are  fit 
for  animal  food ;  but  few  doubt  the  innocu- 
ousness  of  butter  and  cheese  made  from 
such  milk.  M.  Galtier  has  found  that 
the  saliva  of  a  rabid  dog  which  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  or  has  been  killed, 
does  not  lose  its  virulent  properties  through 
mere  cooling  of  the  body.  It  is  impor- 
tant,  therefore,   in   examining    the    cavities 
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of  the  throat  and  mouth  after  death,  to 
guard  agamst  inoculation.  The  same  ob- 
server has  also  found  that  the  saliva  of  a 
rabid  dog,  obtained  from  the  living  animal 
and  kept  in  water,  continues  virulent  for 
five,  fourteen,  or  even  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  case  of  the  rabbit.  Water  fi-om  which  a 
mad  dog  may  have  drunk  must,  therefore, 
be  considered  dangerous  for  at  least  twenty- 
foiu:  hours.  Although  previous  observations 
and  experiments  seem  to  prove  that  the  virus 
loses  its  potency  as  soon  as  the  body  is  cold, 
or  rigor  mortis  has  set  in,  and  it  has  there- 
fore been  assumed,  a  fortiori,,  that  the  tlesh 
of  rabid  animals  might  be  eaten  cooked  (Dr. 
Lecamus)  or  uncooked  (Decroix,  Bourrel, 
&c.)  with  impunity,  even  if  the  nmcous  sur- 
faces were  injured,  these  statements  must 
now  be  received  with  great  reserve. 

Animals  that  are  inocidated  with  fresh 
(warm)  saliva,  blood,  &c.,  do  not  in  all  cases 
contract  the  disease.  Eenault  inoculated 
ninety -nine  animals  (horses,  dogs,  and 
sheep),  and  only  sixty -seven  became  af- 
fected. Roll  saj's  that  successful  inocula- 
tions vary  from  24  to  70  per  cent.,  whilst 
from  the  bites  of  rabid  dogs  the  proportion 
varies  between  20  and  70  per  cent.,  showing 
that  the  disease  is  comparatively  less  likely 
to  follow  from  the  natural  (bite)  than  from 
the  artificial  (injection,  &c.)  introduction  of 
the  virus.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
bleeding  produced  by  the  bite  washing  the 
poison  out  again,  or  to  the  clothes,  hair,  &c., 
of  the  bitten  subject  wiping  the  teeth  before 
they  pierce  the  skin.  The  researches  of 
M.  Galtier  seem  to  show  that  the  diluted 
poison  of  hydrophobia,  injected  into  the 
blood  of  animals,  acts  as  a  preventive  of  the 
development  of  the  disease.  M.  Pasteur  has  so 
far  completed  his  experiments  as  to  establish 
with  accuracy  the  virulence  of  the  poison  in 
the  spinal  cord  of  rabbits  by  subjecting  them 
to  various  degrees  of  dryness,  its  potency 
being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  dryness.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  per- 
centage—however the  poison  is  introduced 
— is  larger  in  carnivorous  than  in  herbi- 
vorous animals  or  man.  Fleming  tabulates 
them  thus :  '  Dogs  and  cats  hold  the  first 
place  in  the  scale  of  susceptibility  ;  then  man 
and  the  pig ;  next  ruminants,  the  sheep  and 
goat  being  more  susceptible  than  the  ox ;  and 
.  lastly  the  horse.' 

It  has  been  denied  by  some  authorities 
(Betti,  Girard,  Vakl,  Huzard,  Dupuy,  La- 
fosse,  &c.)  that  the  virus  of  other  than 
canine  and  fehne  animals,  or  those  which 
use  their  teeth  as  natural  weapons  of  de- 
fence, is  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease 
to  others.  But  of  late  years,  this  has  been 
proved  by  many  (Bomrell,  Eckel,  Berndt, 
Youatt,  Breschet,  Majendie,  Earle,  and 
others)  to  be  incorrect. 

Incubation.— The  period  of  incubation  in 
rabies  ranges  between  extremely  wide  limits ; 


but  the  average  period  in  any  animal  may 
be  said  to  be  from  three  to  six  weeks.  It  is 
comparatively  shorter  in  young  than  in  old 
animals.  Spinola  said  that  gestation  pro- 
longs it,  and  according  to  Fleming  it  appears 
sometimes  to  be  hastened  by  excitement, 
anger,  sexual  irritability,  terror,  injury  to  the 
cicatrix,  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and 
other  causes.  By  inoculation  the  disease 
develops  in  from  five  to  fourteen  days. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  anato- 
mical changes  in  rabies  are  by  no  means 
constant,  nor  do  •  they  at  all  amount  to  what 
one  would  expect  to  find,  jitdgmg  from  the 
symptoms  presented  during  life.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  lesions  found : — 
■  The  skin  may  be  covered  with  mud,  and 
wounded,  especially  about  the  lips.  The 
visible  mucous  membranes  may  be  injected ; 
the  teeth  fractured ;  the  tongue  swollen,  dark 
red,  and  wounded.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fauces,  larynx,  trachea,  phar^'nx,  oeso- 
phagus, stomach,  and  intestines  may  be 
swollen,  congested,  or  hypersemic,  or  may 
present  hsemorrhagic  erosions,  and  signs  of 
catarrh.  The  tonsils  and  salivary  glands 
may  be  enlarged  and  vascular.  The  stomach 
usually  contains  some  indigestible  and  foreign 
substances,  such  as  pieces  of  wood,  leather, 
straw,  hay,  or  iron.  These,  however,  are 
rarely  found  in  herbivorotis  animals.  The 
small  intestines  are  usually  empty,  or  they 
only  contain  a  mixture  of  bile  and  mucus. 
The  solitary,  agminate,  and  mesenteric  glands 
maj'  be  found  enlarged.  The  spleen  is  fre- 
quently enlarged  and  congested,  hence  the 
disease  has  often  been  mistaken  for  anthrax. 
The  blood  is  dark-coloitred,  and  coagulates 
with  a  soft  loose  clot.  The  kidneys  and 
bladder  may  be  hyperoemic,  and  the  latter  is 
usually  empty  and  contracted.  The  lungs 
are  generally  gorged  with  blood.  The  vessels 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  coverings  may  be  con- 
gested, and  serous  effusions  in  the  cavities 
will  sometimes  be  observed.  Williams  says  : 
'  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, at  the  origin  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  pairs  of  nerves,  the  membranes 
are  generally  highly  congested,  thickened, 
softened,  and  matted  together.'  The  brain- 
substance  may  be  soft  and  friable ;  there  is 
rarely  congestion ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  brain 
is  pale  and  bloodless  (Fleming). 

For  the  microscopical  changes,  see  Hydro- 
phobia. 

Symptoms. — In  the  lower  animals,  the 
trains  of  symptoms  are  so  marked  that  they 
have  given  rise  to  the  distinction  of  two 
different  forms  of  the  disease  :  one  in  which 
the  nervous  system  is  excited,  hence  the 
terms  furious,  wild,  or  '  excited '  rabies ; 
the  other,  where  it  seems  to  be  depressed, 
and  to  which  the  names  of  '  dumb  tranquU," 
'  torpid,'  or  '  paralytic  '  rabies  have  been 
given.  Although  this  distinction  is  con- 
venient for  description,  it  must  not  be  for- 
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gotten  that  paralysis,  in  some  form  or  other, 
nsually  sets  in,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  excited 
form ;  whereas  in  the  latter  it  is  rarely,  and 
then  only  fur  a  short  time,  preceded  by  any 
signs  of  excitement  or  inclination  for  mis- 
chief. In  other  words,  the  symptoms  of 
rabies  may  bo  divided  into  three  stages, 
namely,  the  premonitory,  irritative,  and 
paralytic.  In  the  'furious'  form,  all  three 
stages  are  well-marked;  but  in  the  '  dumb  ' 
form,  only  the  first  and  last.  The  transition 
from  one  stage  to  the  other  is  gradual  and 
inij)eicei)tible. 

The  premonitory  stage  is  characterised  by 
an  alteration  in  the  manner  and  habits  of 
the  animal.  l>ogs,  for  instance,  that  are 
natin-ally  frieudlj-  and  docile,  suddenly  turn 
surly  and  bad-tempered,  and  as  (piickly  re- 
turn again  to  their  former  docile  manner, 
showing  more  affection  than  usual.  Nearly 
all  animals  are  restless,  and  frequently 
change  their  posture  and  position.  Most  are 
dull,  la/.y,  languid,  and  seek  seclusion  from 
society  by  hiding  themselves  in  dark  and 
quiet  places.  Irritation  at  the  seat  of  in- 
oculation, demonstrated  by  rubbing,  nibbling, 
or  scratching  the  cicatrix,  is  frequently  an 
early  symptom.  The  appetite  is  lost,  and  in 
ruminants  rumination  is  suspended.  Some- 
times a  depra\ed  appetite  is  present,  evi- 
denced in  dogs  and  pigs  by  their  eating  all 
sorts  of  strange  things,  such  as  wood,  iron, 
&e. ;  and  these,  as  well  as  sheep,  often  swal- 
low their  own  ficces  and  urine  ;  whilst  the 
latter  have  been  seen  to  lick  blood  and  even 
e:it  their  wool.  Carnivorous  animals  and 
pigs  frequently  'gulp,'  as  if  trying  to  swallow 
.'something,  or  retch,  as  though  to  free  their 
throat  from  some  foreign  body  ;  and  vomiting 
sometimes  occurs.  The  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes are  red,  and  saliva  almost  always 
(except  in  horses)  drivels  from  the  mouth, 
due  in  all  jirobability  to  dysphagia.  The 
sexual  organs  of  all  species,  except  the  pig 
(Haubner),  are  frecpiently  excited  in  the 
early  stage  of  this  disease,  and  ungovernable 
salacity  is  present.  The  bowels  are  consti- 
pated ;  the  urine  is  suppressed. 

These  symptoms  may  last  fi'om  twelve  to 
forty-eight  hours,  and  then  gi-adually  pass 
either  into  the  irritative,  marking  tlie  'ma- 
niacal '  form,  or  into  the  paralytic  stage, 
characteristic  of  the  'melancholic'  form. 

The  irritative  stage  is  distinguislied  by  a  | 
propensity  to  injure  other  animals;  by  gi-eat 
uneasiness  ;  and  by  paroxysms  of  fury  and 
excitement,  with  intervals  of  quietude   and 
exhaustion. 

The  increased  restlessness,  which  marks 
the  commencement  of  this  stage,  is  mani- 
fested differently  by  diflerent  animals.  They 
are  constantly  changing  their  position  and 
posture.  Dogs  lie  down  in  one  place  and 
quickly  shift  to  another ;  horses  move  their 
ears  backwards  and  forwards,  as  though  they 
were  listening  to  some  distant  sound. 


During  the  paroxysms  dogs  become  ex- 
cited ;  disturb  their  beds  ;  tear  carpets,  mats, 
or  whatever  comes  in  their  way  ;  and  bite 
their  kennels,  chains,  other  animals,  and 
even  their  own  bodies.  They  may  lie  quietly 
for  a  time,  and  then  suddenly  jump  up  witli 
a  peculiar  howl ;  remain  in  the  same  posture 
for  a  time ;  look  vacantly  aroimd  them ;  then 
suddenly  walk  forward  as  though  following 
something;  and  all  at  once  snap  at  some 
imaginary  object.  The  dog  may  obey  its 
master's  call,  although  reluctantly,  and  look 
up  pitifully,  as  though  it  did  not  wish  to  be 
disturbed.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  and  fre- 
quently dipped  into  water  to  cool  it,  although 
the  poor  creature  cannot  swallow  anj',  and 
saliva  hangs  in  strings  from  the  angles  of  its 
mouth.  The  countenance  is  anxious  and 
haggard.  If  the  animal  should  succeed  in 
escaping  from  its  kennel  at  the  early  part  of 
this  stage,  it  wanders  forth  '  on  the  march,' 
apparently  not  knowing  or  caring  where  it 
goes.  If  anything  comes  in  its  way  the  dog 
immediately  attacks  it,  and  then  resumes  its 
journey.  The  gait  and  carriage  of  the  dog 
are  at  tirst  natural,  but  as  the  nervous  energy 
fails,  it  becomes  unsteady  and  tottering;  the 
tail  drops  between  its  legs ;  the  head  is  carried 
near  the  gromid ;  the  abdomen  is  '  tucked  up; ' 
and  the  poor  beast,  which  a  few  days  pre- 
viously was  plumj)  and  fresh-looking,  is  now 
comparatively  a  skeleton.  Dogs  generally 
endeavour  to  retrace  their  way  back  to  their 
homes  to  die.  Cats  are  very  savage,  arch 
their  backs,  lash  their  tails,  and  freely  use 
their  teeth  and  claws.  Horses  become  very 
violent,  frequently  neigh,  bite  the  bars  and 
mangers,  kick,  paw,  and  endeavour  to  get 
loose.  Cattle  rarely,  if  ever,  use  their  teeth, 
but  bellow,  paw  the  ground,  butt  and  toss, 
frequently  breaking  their  horns.  Sheep 
seldom,  but  goats  often,  use  their  teeth. 
Their  natural  timidity  is  replaced  bj-  a  pug- 
nacious disposition,  and  they  will  even  attack 
dogs.  Pigs  slaver  at  the  mouth,  bite  their 
fellows  and  other  animals,  and  become  very 
wild.  Poultry  make  stupid  high  jumps  and 
other  fren/.ied  movements,  peck  one  another, 
and  chuckle  frequently.  Deer  ])oint  their 
noses  towards  the  sky  ;  snitT  and  tiirow  their 
heads  back,  run  at  other  deer,  and  butt  at 
and  fight  the  trees  and  other  objects,  until 
they  even  rub  the  skin  off  their  foreheads ; 
suddenly  start  galloi)ing,  and  as  suddenly 
stop,  seize  sticks  and  other  objects  with  their 
teeth,  attack  persons,  eventually  become 
paralysed,  and  die  in  from  two  to  eight  da.ys. 
The  voice  of  all  animals  affected  with  rabies 
is  altered  in  character,  and  is  continually 
being  exercised.  In  dogs,  the  character  of 
the  voice  is  one  of  the  best  diagnostic  signs 
of  the  disease.  It  has  a  peculiar  high-toned, 
croupy,  ringing  sound,  as  if  the  bark  and 
h.nvl  were  blended  together.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  stage  of  the  malady,  the  eyes  are 
bright  and  glaring— especially  in  cats;  but 
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as  the  disease  advances,  the  bulbus  oculi 
retracts  in  its  orbit,  and  the  membrana  nicti- 
tans  is  forced  half  over  the  cornea,  giving 
the  animal  a  horrible  and  forlorn  appearance. 

At  first  the  paroKysms  are  strong  and  pro- 
longed, but  as  the  disease  progresses  they 
become  weak  and  short,  and  the  periods  of 
depression  which  intervene  between  the 
paroxysms  are  lengthened,  until  finally  the 
animal  has  not  power  or  strength  to  move  his 
Hmbs,  when  the  paralytic  stage  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.  We  now  notice  con- 
tinual twitching  and  convulsions  of  the 
muscles — even  tetanus ;  and  death  soon  takes 
place. 

The  paralytic  stage  of  the  '  dumb '  or 
'  torpid '  form  of  the  disease  is  marked  by 
'  dropping '  or  paralysis  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  rendering  the  animal  unable  to  bite 
or  bark.  Although  at  the  commencement  of 
this  stage  there  may  be  an  inclination  in  the 
dog  to  leave  its  abode  and  '  march ; '  still  it  is 
less  so  than  in  furious  rabies,  and  if  he  do 
go,  the  creature  either  quickly  returns  again, 
or  seeks  some  secluded  spot  in  which  to  die. 
The  animal  endeavours  to  remain  quietly  in 
a  dark  place,  and  takes  little  notice  of  what 
is  going  on  around  him.  The  tongue  is 
swollen,  hvid,  and  hangs  orit  of  the  mouth ; 
the  saliva  is  tenacious  and  abundant.  Para- 
lysis of  the  posterior  extremities  soon  sets  in, 
and  death  quickly  follows.  When  the  tran- 
quil form  of  rabies  attacks  other  animals 
than  dogs,  it  usually  paralyses  the  posterior 
extremities. 

Duration  and  Termination.  —  Rabies 
generally  takes  a  rapid  course,  sometimes 
killing  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  rarely 
lasting  more  than  ten  days,  although  cases 
of  canine  madness  have  been  reported  as 
having  lasted  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 
The  duration  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  constitutional  vigour  of  the  anhnal. 
The  termination  is  fatal  in  all  anhnals. 

Diagnosis. — Marochetti  and  others  have 
asserted  that  rabies  can  be  diagnosed  a  few 
days  after  inoculation,  by  the  presence  of  a 
sublingual  vesicular  eruption,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  believing  this 
statement ;  and  Mr.  Fleming  remarks  '  that 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  who 
have  seen  these  lyssi  did  not  resort  to  in- 
oculation with  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  to 
prove  whether  they  really  contained  the 
morbific  elements  or  not.' 

The  most  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
'furious'  form  is  undoubtedly  the  pecuhar 
'  falsetto  termmation  of  the  bark  '  (Horsley) ; 
and  of  the  '  dumb  '  form  the  dropping  of  the 
inferior  maxilla.  But  smce  these  symptoms 
only  appear  when  the  disease  is  comparatively 
advanced,  we  must  take  other  symptoms  into 
consideration,  such  as  the  behaviour  of  the 
animal,  its  physiognomy,  inclination  to  bite, 
and  to  eat  strange  and  indigestible  substances. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  case 


is  necessary  if  we  would  avoid  confounding  it 
with  other  diseases. 

Epilepsy  is  distinguished  from  rabies  by 
the  sudden  and  complete  loss  of  sense, 
champing  of  the  jaws,  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
convulsions,  cries,  and  rapid  recovery. 

Distemper  has  sometimes  been  mistaken 
for  rabies,  from  the  fact  that  catarrh  of  the 
eyes  and  nose,  giddiness,  weakness,  and 
emaciation  are  sometimes  present  in  both 
diseases ;  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  with 
the  fact  that  epilepsy  is  sometimes  a  sequela 
to  distemper,  that  undoubtedly  led  the  late 
Mr.  Grant-ley  Berkeley,  a  professed  authority 
on  rabies,  to  state  '  that  dogs  become  utterly 
insane  from  distemper,  and  that  if  this  dis- 
ease be  prevented  by  vaccination,  hydro- 
phobia (rabies)  will  be  decreased.'  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  assertions 
are  liable  to  cause  serious  mistakes. 

Foreign  substances  in  the  fauces  or 
pharynx,  especially  in  the  dog,  may  be 
distinguished  from  rabies  by  the  history  of 
the  case,  and  by  careful  examination. 

Inflammation  of  the  throat  only  presents 
one  symptom  of  rabies,  namely,  inability  to 
swallow. 

Gastritis  andcnteritis  maybe  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  the  nervous  symptoms, 
and  by  the  pain  produced  on  pressing  the 
abdomen. 

Phrenitis,  especially  in  horses,  may  be 
confounded  with  rabies  ;  but  although  the 
animals  may  be  delirious,  there  is  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  mischief,  nor  are  they  irritated  by 
the  presence  of  a  dog  or  a  person,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  will  soon  decide  the 
question. 

Tetanus  in  the  dog  has  been  confounded 
with  rabies,  but  this  is  such  a  rare  disease  in 
dogs,  cats,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  as  to 
call  for  no  special  mention.  In  horses  such 
a  mistake  could  scarcely  happen. 

Anthrax. — The  pathological  changes  of 
rabies  and  anthrax,  says  Mr.  Fleming,  have 
at  times  lent  soine  support  to  the  idea  that 
they  were  identical,  or  at  least  resembled 
each  other.  Although  vertigo,  and  a  dis- 
position to  fury,  do  in  some  cases  accompany 
anthrax  in  the  lower  animals  (especially  in 
the  horse),  the  other  symptoms  of  anthrax, 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  runs  its  course, 
and  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  several 
diseases,  will  serve  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other.  The  presence  of  the  bacillus 
anthracis  in  the  blood  is  absolutely  character- 
istic.    See  Micro-organisms. 

Cattle-plague. — The  fits  of  delirium  that 
now  and  again  appear  in  this  disease,  as 
well  as  the  great  depression,  apathy,  and  the 
unsteady  gait,  have  a  resemblance  to  those 
present  in  a  certain  stage  of  rabies.  But 
this  resemblance  is  very  superficial.  The 
existence  of  the  plague  in  the  district, 
the  appearance  of  the  visible  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  the  other  sj-mptoras  during  life. 
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as  well  as  the  patholofjical  alterations  after 
dcalli,  are  siilliciciit  to  estalilish  a  distinction. 

A  ferocious  doj;  has  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  a  rabid  one. 

There  are  no  post-mortem  sif^ns  sufliciontly 
trustworthy  or  characteristic  to  enal)le  us  to 
form  a  direct  dia;,'nosis  of  rabies.  The  his- 
tory of  the  case,  however,  together  with  the 
facts  tliat  foreign  bodies  are  present  in  the 
atomach  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces,  larynx,  and  stomach  congested,  will 
materially  assist  us  in  forming  a  correct 
opinion. 

Trkatmekt. — The  curative  treatment  of 
rabies,  so  far  as  our  exp(^rience  at  present 
goes,  has  yet  to  bo  discovered ;  and  since  the 
malady  is  so  dangerous  to  other  animals  and 
man,  wo  think  its  cure  ought  not  to  be  under- 
taken, except  by  experienced  persons  and 
under  adequate  restrictions. 

All  afl'ected  animals  should  be  killed  at 
once  and  burned,  or  btiried  deep  with  (piick- 
lime. 

The  prophi/lactic  treatment,  however,  de- 
serves our  best  consideration.  If  an  animal 
has  been  inoculated  by  a  bite  from  a  rabid 
animal  or  otherwise,  the  circulation  in  the 
part  should  be  immediately  stopped  by  a 
compress  above  it ;  the  wound  thoroughly 
washed,  sucked,  or  cupped;  and  all  parts  that 
are  supposed  to  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  virus  excised,  and  either  the  actual  or 
potential  cautery  freely  applied.  In  the 
lower  animals  some  of  the  wounds  may 
escape  our  notice  on  account  of  the  hair,  and 
therefore,  even  after  the  above  precautions 
are  taken,  the  subject  must  be  treated  as 
suspicious. 

The  researches  of  MM.  Pasteur  and  Galtier 
demonstrate  the  advantage  that  may  result 
from  inoculation  with  the  attenuated  poison, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  For  a  detailed  account 
of  these  experunents,  see  Hydrophobia. 

Cows,  sheep,  and  pigs,  if  the  wounds  have 
been  promptly  cauterised,  may  be  used  for 
food,  provided  they  are  killed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  inoculation,  and,  if  Dr. 
Dowdeswell's  experiments  are  correct,  even 
before  any  signs  of  the  malady  are  mani- 
fested. 

If  an  animal  is  suspected  of  being  inocu- 
lated from,  or  has  been  in  company  with,  one 
affected  with  rabies,  it  shoulil  be  kept  in  a 
secure  place,  and  watched  for  at  least  four 
months,  and  then  only  allowed  to  go  out 
muzzled ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  destroy  it. 
If  such  an  animal  has  bitten  any  person,  it 
should  not  be  destroyed  until  it  has  been 
positively  ascertained  whether  it  is  rabid  or 
not. 

^\hen  a  ease  of  rabies  has  occurred,  notice 
ought  to  be  given  at  once  to  the  local  authori- 
ties, to  prepare  them  for  making  aiul  enforcing 
stringent  measures  to'prevent  its  spread.  No 
dogs   ought  to    be    allowed   to   enter   public 
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buildings  or  conveyances,  or  to  frocpient  the 
public  streets  or  highways,  without  a  muzzle, 
under  the  penalty  of  being  seized  by  the 
police.  If  a  rabid  animal  is  at  large,  notice 
should  be  given  of  the  fact  to  the  neighbour- 
hood as  soon  as  possible.  All  kennels,  chains, 
collars,  and  places  with  which  a  rabid  animal 
lias  been  in  contact  should  be  scalded  and 
disinfected. 

Dogs  should  alwaj's  be  under  strict  police 
surveillance,  by  owners  not  only  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  taxes,  but  also  by  placing  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  on  tlie  dogs'  collars  in  the 
form  of  a  small  metal  disc.  In  addition, 
every  owner  should  have  his  name  and 
address  on  the  collar.  Should  any  dog  be  at 
large  without  a  coUar  and  the  metal  disc,  it 
should  be  at  once  seized  by  the  police,  and 
if  not  claimed  within  a  prescribed  period  it 
should  be  destroyed. 

George  A.  Baniiam. 

HACE,  .Etiological  Relations  of. — 
See  Disease,  Causes  of. 

RACHITIS  (pa^'J-  the  spine).— A  syno- 
nym for  rickets.     Sec  Pickets. 

RAGATZ,  in  Switzerland.  — Simple 

thermal  waters.     See  ^Iinkral  Waters. 

RAILWAY  INJURIES.  —  Descrip- 
tion.— The  points  of  difference  betw^een  rail- 
way injuries  and  those  sustained  in  other 
ways,  such,  for  instance,  as  by  a  fall  from  a 
liorse  or  a  carriage,  are  virtually  those  of 
degree.  The  more  serious  results  are  refer- 
able, firstly,  to  the  groat  weight  and  impulse 
of  the  railway  train,  crushing,  perhaps  com- 
pletely, some  portion  of  the  body  ;  secondly, 
in  the  case  of  collision,  to  the  sudden  arrest 
of  momentum  of  such  ponderous  bodies  in 
more  or  less  rai)id  motion,  causing  thereby 
violent  vibratory  shocks  to  the  travellers  ; 
and,  tliirdly,  the  occurrence  being  sudden 
and  unexpected,  the  muscles  are,  as  it  were, 
taken  by  surprise,  and  before  contraction  can 
take  place  the  ligaments  of  the  spine  are 
frequently  strained  or  even  torn.  There  is 
no  time  for  preparation ;  the  whole  is  the 
work  of  an  instant.  In  cases  of  injury  to 
those  who  jump  or  fall  from  a  train  in 
motion,  the  gi'avity  of  the  resulting  injury 
depends  on  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  train  at 
the  moment ;  on  the  part  of  the  body  which 
first  strikes  the  gi-ound,  and  the  angle  at 
which  it  is  struck ;  on  the  weight  of  the 
individual ;  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the 
ground. 

Accidents  which  happen  to  persons  either 
getting  into  or  out  ot  trains  not  in  motion, 
possess  no  special  characters.  Serious  spinal 
injuries  have  occurred  to  those  sitting  in  a 
train  not  in  motion,  when,  by  a  sudden  un- 
expected jerk,  as  from  a  train  running  into 
it  from  behind,  a  violent  shock  is  sustained. 
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It  is,  then,  the  sudden  and  violent  cha- 
racter of  the  occurrence,  the  alarm  and  fright 
necessarily  associated  therewith,  the  general 
jar  or  commotion  of  the  system,  and  the 
possible  localised  physical  damage,  which 
constitute  the  main  features  of  this  class  of 
injuries,  conditions  which  do  not  obtain  in 
cases  of  less  sudden  violence. 

Kesults.  —  1.  The  direct  or  immediate 
results  of  railway  accidents  are  of  various 
kinds.  Locally,  they  consist  of  simple  or 
compound  fractures,  contusions,  and  lacera- 
tions, caused  either  by  the  force  of  the 
collision,  by  the  legs  being  caught  between 
the  seats  of  the  carriage,  or  by  the  wheels  of 
the  carriages  where  the  individual  has  been 
run  over,  or  by  fragments  of  splintered  wood, 
iron,  or  glass.  Burns  and  scalds  may  add  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  injured.  These  injuries, 
if  not  resulting  immediately  in  death,  may 
ultimately  prove  fatal  in  various  ways,  or 
permanent  injury  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
may  ensue.  Such  conditions,  however,  are 
not  peculiar  to  railway  injuries,  and  need 
no  special  description  here. 

The  immediate  effects  on  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  special 
interest  and  importance.  Local  injuries  to 
the  spinal  column  and  cord,  or  to  the  head, 
are  freijuently  met  with,  such  as  fractures  of 
the  skull  or  of  the  spine,  implicating  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  or  their  membranes, 
stretching  or  rupture  of  spinal  ligaments,  &c., 
and  these  ligamcvtous  lesions  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  railway  in- 
juries. Death  has  resulted  from  sheer  fright ; 
the  intiuence  of  intense  fear  on  the  minds  espe- 
cially of  persons  suffering  from  heart-disease, 
aneurysm,  and  the  like,  being  sulficient  to 
cause  death.  The  primary  depression  pro- 
duced on  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems 
continues  and  deepens,  there  is  no  power  to 
rally,  and  a  fatal  result  from  syncope  ensues. 
A  general  condition  of  shock  or  concussion 
is  also  commonly  met  with,  where  the  S3'mp- 
toms  presented  are  mainly  subjective ;  and 
in  emotional  individuals  an  attack  of  acute 
hysteria  may  be  mduced,  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  chronic  condition. 

For  a  description  of  concussion  of  the  cord, 
and  of  the  localisation  of  lesions  of  the  cord, 
see  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of. 

2.  The  indirect  or  remote  results  of  rail- 
way injuries  are  numerous  and  varied  in 
character.  Locally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  an  accident  may  readily  light  up  cliromc 
inflammatory  mischief  in  individuals  who 
are  predisposed  by  some  inherited  or  acquired 
weakness,  or  by  some  particular  diathesis. 
Thus  syphilitic,  tubercular,  gouty,  and  even 
cancerous  disease  may  follow  and  comphcate 
the  symptoms  arising  from  the  injury.  Again, 
chronic  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  membranes  may  be  induced 
thereby,  and  the  usual  train  of  symptoms  ac- 
companying such  lesions  will  be  manifested. 


But,  apart  from  the  existence  of  such  organic 
mischief,  certain  indefinite  phenomena,  sub- 
jective and  functional  in  character,  are 
constantly  met  with,  which  render  the  dia- 
gnosis and  prognosis  of  raDway  injuries 
difficult,  and  considerably  increase  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  medical  attendants.  It 
is  especially,  however,  when  there  is  no 
local  lesion  of  importance,  such  as  a  frac- 
tured limb,  that  these  general  '  neurasthenic  ' 
conditions  are  likely  to  occur ;  for  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  if  the  force  of  the 
accident  expend  itself  upon  some  injury, 
say,  to  one  of  the  extremities,  there  is  less 
likelihood  of  a  general  concussion  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  familiar  and  often- 
quoted  illustration  is  that  of  a  watch,  in 
which  the  works  are  less  likely  to  be  dam- 
aged by  a  fall  if  part  of  the  violence  be  ex- 
pended in  breaking  the  glass.  This  neur- 
asthenic condition  is  evidently  the  expression 
of  an  exhausted  nervous  system,  and  may 
come  on  in  various  ways  and  at  various  times 
after  the  accident.  The  mental  shock  is 
to  be  held  responsible  for  its  occurrence 
nearly  as  much  as  is  the  physical.  It  may 
arise  out  of  the  general  collajise  or  shock 
into  which  the  patient  has  been  suddenly 
thrown  by  the  accident,  but  perhaps  more 
commonly  the  extent  of  the  mischief  is  not 
evident  at  the  time.  As  a  typical  illustration 
of  such  a  case,  the  following  may  be  taken  : 
A  person  in  a  collision  receives  a  sudden, 
unexpected,  and  violent  shock,  the  result  of 
being  thrown  or  jolted  backwards  and  for- 
wards. He  feels  faint  and  collapsed  for  a 
few  moments,  but  recovers  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  assist  his  fellow  sufferers ;  returns 
home,  and  resumes  his  usual  avocations. 
After  an  interval  of  a  day  or  two  he  begins 
to  complain  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  back 
and  neck,  but  particularly  in  the  lumbo- 
dorsal  region.  He  goes  to  his  business,  but 
cannot  attend  to  it,  being  unable  to  concen- 
trate his  attention  or  make  calculations,  any 
special  effort  resulting  in  marked  occipital 
headache.  He  is  unable  to  read  comfortably, 
as  the  lottei's  run  into  one  another  and  be- 
come blurred.  He  goes  home  and  consiilts 
his  medical  man,  who  probably  advises  rest 
in  bed,  and  prescribes  bromide  of  potassium, 
&c.  The  temperature  in  these  cases  is  often 
subnormal,  and  the  pulse  slow,  except  when 
agitated  as  by  a  medical  examination.  These 
symptoms  in  the  majority  of  cases  pass  away 
after  a  short  rest,  and  terminate  in  complete 
recovery.  In  other  cases,  fortunately  the  ex- 
ceptions, further  symjitoms  develop,  such  as 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  inability  to  empty 
the  viscus,  occasional  dribbling  of  Tirine, 
lightning  pains  in  the  spine,  spasm  of  the 
legs,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  These  niay  depend  either  upon  the 
condition  of  neurasthenia,  just  alluded;  to 
or  more  rarely  upon  definite  congestive  or 
other  pathological  changes  occurring  in  th« 
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spinal  cord.  The  prognosis  of  the  latter  is 
grave  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  coiiilition  of  nenrastlienia,  as- 
thenopia, with  (lifficulty  in  or  real  loss  of  the 
power  of  aecomnioilation,  may  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  tlie  impaired  vision  just  mentioned. 
Physical  changes  in  the  retina  and  optic  disc, 
such  as  those  detailed  by  Dr.  Cliti'ord  Allbutt, 
are  extremely  uncommon,  and  the  latest 
writers  on  this  subject,  namelj',  Mr.  Page 
and  Mr.  Thorburn,  seem  to  doubt  their  oc- 
currence. In  all  probability,  they  onlj'  exist 
as  sequohi!  of  organic  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  membranes. 

Added  to  this  neurasthenic  condition,  there 
is  often  seen  a  certain  amount  of  functional 
disturbance,  probably  of  cerebral  (cortical) 
origin,  which  may  be  described  as  chronic 
hysteria,  under  which  one  includes  changes 
of  various  kinds  in  the  cutaneous  sensibility, 
spasmodic  contractions  of  limbs,  and  para- 
lyses; and  it  is  often  a  most  ditticult  (lucstion 
to  decide  whether  these  phenomena  are  func- 
tional or  real.  Cases  such  as  these  are  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  litigation  as  regards 
claims  for  damages  against  railway  com- 
panies. 

Mkdico-legal  Questions  in  Connexion 
WITH  Railway  Accidents.  —  In  cases  of 
claim  for  compensation  for  these  injuries,  it 
is  of  the  liighest  importance  that  the  medical 
men  engaged  should  make  themselves  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  accident  and  its  results. 
This  applies  to  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
injured  person,  as  well  as  to  the  medical 
officer  examining  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Duties  of  the  Medical  Attendant. — 
1.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  in  writing  the 
patient's  statement  as  regards:  (a)  the  acci- 
dent ;  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  approxi- 
mate sjjeed  of  the  train  when  the  accident 
occurred,  the  position  of  the  injured  person 
in  the  carriage,  and  of  the  carriage  in  the 
train ;  also  whether  other  persons  were  pre- 
sent or  not ;  (b)  his  condition  from  the  time 
of  the  accident  to  the  time  of  his  examina- 
tion ;  and  (c)  the  symptoms  complained  of 
at  the  time  of  his  examination. 

2.  Investigate  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  especially  as  to  his  appetite,  and  his 
capacity  for  sleep  or  work ;  ascertain  also 
his  previous  habits.  The  possible  existence 
of  organic  disease,  previous  to  the  accident, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  happened 
that  symptoms  referable  to  disease — tabes 
dorsalis,  for  example — have  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  injury.  The  urine  should  be 
carefully  examined  in  every  case. 

3.  Note  bruises  or  any  sign  of  local  injury 
on  any  part  of  the  body. 

4.  Where  injury  to  the  spine  is  alleged, 
the  investigation  should  be  conducted  as  far 
as  possible  according  to  the  following  sys- 
tematic plan : — 


(i.)  Notice  the  amount  of  mobility  or  rigi- 
dity of  the  spine  whilst  the  jjatient  is  un- 
dressing. 

(ii.)  Examine  tlie  spine  by  digital  pressure 
or  percussion,  and  by  the  application  of  hot 
or  cold  sponges. 

(iii.)  Investigate  any  alleged  paralytic 
symptoms  by  (a)  measuring  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  limbs,  where  needful ;  the  right 
side,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  usually 
somewhat  fuller  than  the  left,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  pre-existing  inequality  of 
the  limbs  shoidd  not  be  lost  sight  of;  {b)  test- 
ing the  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles; 

(c)  noting  the  existence  of  spasm  or  tremor 
of  the  muscles  of  the  spine  and  limbs;  and 

(d)  examining  the  condition  of  the  reflexes, 
superficial  and  deep. 

5.  Investigate  the  presence  of  any  abnor- 
mal cutaneous  sensibility.  This  is  entirely 
a  subjective  phenomenon,  on  which  reliance 
cannot  always  be  placed. 

6.  Ophthalmoscopic  examination  must  be 
made,  in  order  to  determine  the  existence  or 
not  of  local  lesion  in  the  fundus  oculi,  con- 
firmatorj'  or  otherwise  of  cerebral  or  spinal 
symptoms;  but,  as  already  stated,  such 
pathological  changes  are  exceedingly  rare. 

During  this  examination,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  simulation  of  symptoms, 
such  as  spinal  tenderness  or  muscular  tremor, 
can  frequently  be  detected  by  distracting  the 
attention,  when  pressure  on  the  part  pre- 
viously complained  of  may  be  made  with 
impunity,  or  the  muscular  tremors  will 
cease.  This,  however,  is  not  conclusive  of 
imposture,  for  in  hysteria,  when  the  attention 
is  diverted,  the  same  occurs. 

As  an  instance  where  the  truth  of  a  patient's 
statements  may  be  tested  by  the  astuteness 
of  the  medical  man,  a  case  may  be  mentioned 
in  which  the  plaintiff,  who  had  travelled  up 
some  fifty  miles  to  London  to  be  examined, 
stated,  among  other  spuptoms,  that  his  urine 
continually  dribbled  from  him.  The  surgeon 
immediately  asked  to  see  his  shirt,  which  luid 
been  worn  at  least  six  hours,  when  it  was 
found  perfectly  dry  and  devoid  of  any  stain 
of  urine  !  In  another  case  a  man  presented 
extreme  spinal  tenderness,  even  to  the  extent 
of  complaining  of  pain  when  the  part  was 
blown  upon  with  the  breath.  A  sheet  of 
paper  being  interposed,  without  the  patient's 
knowledge,  the  effect  was  the  same. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  medical 
attendant  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  following 
points  : — 

(a)  Has  the  patient  been  really  injured  '? 

(d)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  ? 

(y)  Is  the  injury  a  possible  or  probable 
result  of  the  accident  as  described? 

(8)  Are  the  symptoms  consistent  with  the 
history  and  the  objective  signs  '? 

Duties  of  the  Medical  Officer  ex- 
amining on  behalf  of  the  Railway 
Company.  —  The    medical   ofhcer    of    the 
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company  should  on  no  account  constitute 
himself  the  agent  of  the  company  for  settling 
the  terms  of  compensation.  The  examina- 
tion should  be  made,  if  possible,  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the 
patient,  and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  legal 
advisers  of  either  side  ;  it  should  be  con- 
ducted with  thoroughness  and  tact,  and 
without  inflicting  any  unnecessary  mental 
or  bodily  pain. 

A  report  of  the  case  should  be  drawn  up 
at  the  time,  giving  :— 

(1)  The  patient's  account  of  the  accident, 
and  of  his  subsequent  and  present  sj'mp- 
toms. 

(2)  The  present  condition  of  the  patient, 
noting  particularly  any  objective  signs  of 
injury. 

(3)  An  opinion  as  to  whether  the  symptoms 
complained  of  are  likely  to  be  the  result  of 
the  accident ;  and  as  to  the  probability  of  re- 
covery, and  at  what  period. 

As  the  plaintiff's  solicitors  in  an  action 
can  apply  for  a  copy  of  this  report,  it  should, 
of  course,  be  worded  with  extreme  care. 

The  actual  question  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation does  not  concern  either  the  medical 
attendant  of  the  patient,  or  the  medical  ad- 
viser of  the  company.  They  merely  have 
respectively  to  bring  forward  facts  in  support 
of  their  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  symptoms, 
and  how  far  they  are  dependent  upon  the 
injury. 

Such  investigation  should  take  place  as 
soon  after  the  accident  as  possible,  by  which 
means  the  chances  of  imposture  would  be 
lessened;  whilst  by  a  careful  and  impartial 
estimate  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  obtained 
by  such  a  thorough  examination  as  that 
sketched  above,  much  conflict  of  medical 
opinion  would  be  avoided,  the  medical  men 
being  witnesses,  not  advocates. 

Fraudulent  Claims.— It  will  be  well  to 
allude  to  some  of  the  ways  in  which  fraudu- 
lent claims  are  brought  against  railway  com- 
lianies.  These  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into : — 

(1)  Claims  made  by  persons  who,  as  may 
be  subsequently  proved,  were  not  even  present 
at  the  time  of  the  accident ; 

(2)  Claims  by  those  who,  though  present 
and  imhurt,  yet  simulate  the  symptoms  of 
injury  ;  and 

(3)  Claims  by  those  who,  having  sustained 
some  trifling  injury,  wilfully  and  intention- 
ally exaggerate  their  symptoms  in  order  to 
obtain  a  larger  amount  in  compensation. 

The  medical  man  should,  therefore,  be 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  wilful  deception 
bemg  practised  on  him,  lest  he  should  be 
led  away  by  a  well-planned  history,  and  thus 
unwittingly  be  made  a  party  to  such 
fraudulent  transactions. 

Unintentional  Exaggeration.—  The 
difficulty  of  assessing  the  value  of  subjective 
symptoms  in  general  is  much  increased  by 


the  fact  that  there  are  certain  persons  who, 
undoubtedly  injured,  may,  without  any 
fraudulent  design,  unintentionally  exaggerate 
their  symptoms.  This  is  to  some  extent 
explained  by  their  thoughts  being  constantly 
directed  to  their  sufferings,  and  the  worry 
necessarily  attending  a  protracted  lawsuit, 
or  whilst  an  action  for  damages  is  pending. 
The  suspense  and  anxiety,  the  examinations 
by  the  medical  men,  and  the  repeated  inter- 
views with  their  solicitors,  keejj  them  in  a 
constant  state  of  nervous  tension.  When, 
therefore,  their  claims  are  settled,  it  is  natural 
that  the  relief  they  experience  should  fre- 
quently be  attended  by  beneficial  results,  or 
even  complete  recovery.  See  Feigned  Dis- 
eases. 

Treatment. — The  chief  injuries  received  at 
the  time  of  a  railway  accident  being  surgical, 
the  treatment  adapted  for  each  particular 
case  will  be  found  in  surgical  works.  Never- 
theless there  are  some  general  points  m  the 
immediate  treatment  to  which  any  medical 
man  present  on  such  occasions  would  do 
well  to  attend. 

1.  Hcemorrhage.  —  Death  from  haimor^ 
rhage  should  be  prevented,  where  possible,  by 
promptly  adoj^ting  pressure  of  some  kind. 
If  no  tourniquet  or  indiarubber  band  be  avail- 
able, a  handkerchief  tied  round  the  limb  and 
twisted  tight  with  a  piece  of  stick,  or  direct 
pressure  by  the  finger,  will  suffice  for  the 
time. 

2.  Fractures. — Temporary  splints  may  be 
improvised  out  of  umbrellas,  walking-sticks, 
cushions,  newspapers,  and  broken  pieces  of 
wood,  &c.,  fixed  by  straps  or  handkerchiefs, 
so  that  the  injured  may  be  removed  with  as 
little  pain  as  possible,  and  simple  fractures 
may  be  prevented  from  becoming  compound. 
Simple  dislocations  should  be  reduced  at 
once,  if  possible. 

8.  Shock,  collapse,  and  fright. — In  the 
treatment  of  these  conditions  great  caution 
is  required  to  maintain  the  vital  powers  until 
reaction  sets  in.  Tlie  temperature  of  the 
body,  the  strength  and  rate  of  the  heart's 
action,  together  with  the  respiration,  should 
be  kej)t  up  by  stimulants  and  warmth.  Sir 
William  Savory,  in  his  article  on  '  Shock  '  in 
Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  is  careful  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  over-stimulation, 
whereby  the  flickering  powers  of  nature  inay 
be  extinguished  altogether. 

4.  Exposv/re  to  wet  and  cold. — Every 
endeavour  should  of  course  be  made  to  pre- 
vent prolonged  exposure,  by  sheltering  the 
injured  as  much  as  possible,  and  securing 
their  early  removal  to  any  neighbouring 
houses. 

The  subsequent  treatment  of  railway  in- 
jiuries  is  one  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
considerable  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  medical  attendant.  Absolute  rest  is 
of  course  a  sine  qua  7ion  where  any  spinal 
concussion  or  local  lesion  is  suspected ;  but 
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where  the  syiiiptoius  are  due  to  neurasthenia, 
long  contiuenu'iit  in  the  horizontal  position 
is  ol'ten  prodiu'tive  of  harm,  whereas  change 
of  scene  and  moderate  exercise  might  prove 
beueticial. 

William  Rose. 

RALES  (Fr.,  Rattles).— Certain  adventi- 
tious sounds  heard  on  auscultation,  in  con- 
nexion with  tiie  respiratory  organs,  during 
the  act  of  breathing,  in  various  morbid  con- 
ditions.    See   Physical   Examination  ;   and 

RliOXCHUS. 

RAMOLLISSEMENT  (Fr.,  Soften- 
ing).— This  word  is  associated  with  all  forms 
of  softening  of  tissues  and  organs ;  but  by 
English  pathologists  it  is  generally  used  in 
connexion  with  softening  of  the  central 
nervous  system.     Sec  Softening. 

RANULA  (ranitla,  dim.  of  rana,  a  frog). 
A  cystic  growth  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
See  Mouth,  Diseases  of. 

RAPE.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Viol;  Ger.  Noth- 
ZHcht. 

Dkhnition. — By  the  English  law  rape  is 
defined  as  '  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman 
forcibly  and  against  her  wdl.' 

General  Remarks. — The  crime  of  rape  is 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life.  By 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1885 
the  defilement  of  a  girl  under  thirteen  is  a 
felony  punishable  by  penal  servitude  for  life, 
and  the  attempt  to  have  carnal  knowledge 
of  a  girl  under  thirteen  is  a  misdemeanour 
punishable  by  two  years'  hard  labour,  or  by 
a  whipping  if  the  oHender  be  under  sixteen. 
The  cai-nal  knowledge  of  a  girl  between 
thirteen  and  sixteen,  or  the  carnal  know- 
ledge of  an  idiot  or  imbecile  girl,  is  a  mis- 
demeanour pmiishable  by  two  years'  hard 
labour. 

Of  cases  of  rape  recorded  by  Casper,  73 
per  cent,  were  upon  the  persons  of  little 
children  under  twelve.  Of  136  cases  put 
upon  record  by  this  author,  the  ages  were 
as  follows : — 

From   2i  to  12  years  of  age,  99  cases 

.,     12"   „  14         „         „      20     „ 

„     15     ,,  18         „         ,,        8     ,, 

,,     19     „  25         „         „        7     „ 

47         „         „        1     „ 

68         „         „        1     „ 

For  proof  of  the  crime  of  rape  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  force  employed  should 
have  been  of  a  violent  physical  kiiuL  A 
mere  threat  of  violence,  or  even  of  moral 
injury,  is  'force'  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 
The  surreptitious  administration  of  cliloro- 
form,  or  a  narcotic,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
intercourse  with  a  woman  against  her  will, 
is  also  force  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  quoted  above 
has  the  following  clause :  '  Whereas  doubts 
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have  been  entertained  whether  a  man  who 
induces  a  married  woman  to  perunt  him  to 
have  connexion  with  her  by  personating  her 
husband  is  or  is  not  guilty  of  rape,  it  is  hereby 
enacted  and  declared  that  every  such  oll'ender 
shiill  be  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  rape.' 

The  moral  character  of  the  woman  is 
theoretically,  but  seldom  practically,  beside 
the  question  ;  and,  provided  force  be  used, 
and  the  woman's  consent  be  wanting,  sexual 
intercourse  even  with  a  prostitute  is  legally 
'  rape.' 

The  punishment  of  the  crime  of  rape  was 
provided  for  in  the  criminal  code  of  Moses, 
who  ordained  that  the  ravisher  of  a  betrothed 
damsel  should  die. 

The  Roman  law  punished  the  crime  with 
death  and  confiscation  of  goods,  but  provided 
the  following  saving  clause:  — 

Eapta  raptoris,  aut  mortem,  aut  indotatas 
nuptias  optet. 

Upon  this,  says  Percival,  there  arose  what 
■was  thought  a  doubtful  case  :  '  Una  nocte 
quidam  duaa  raptiit;  altera  mortem  optat, 
altera  nuptias.' 

Many  accusations  of  rape  are  false  and 
trumped  up,  and  are  only  brought  by  the 
woman  when  she  finds  that  some  sexual 
indiscretion  is  likely  to  bring  her  into  trouble, 
or  cannot  be  concealed  by  reason  of  her 
pregnancy. 

This  being  the  case,  stale  accusations 
sliould  be  received  w'ith  very  great  caution. 
The  laws  of  Hem-y  III.  provided  that  the 
accusation  should  be  made  immediately 
'  dum  recens  fiierit  maleficium.'  By  the 
old  Scotch  law  no  delay  was  allowed  in 
bringing  the  accusation  ultra  unam  noctem, 
and  by  the  modern  Scotch  law  a  delay  of 
tliree  days  is  alone  permitted.  By  the  law 
of  England  no  limit  is  placed  on  the  time  at 
which  an  accusitiou  of  rape  may  be  made. 
An  English  jury  is,  however,  naturallj'  chary 
of  giving  credence  to  a  stale  charge  of  rape. 
Some  few  j-ears  back  a  charge  of  rape  was 
brought  against  a  gentleman  of  position  in 
one  of  the  home  counties  by  a  girl  with  whom 
he  had  had  connexion  some  five  months 
previously.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  girl  had  offered  any  resistance,  and  as 
the  accusation  was  brought  only  after 
pregnancy  had  become  evident,  and  after 
ineflectual  attempts  had  been  made  to  ex- 
tort money  from  the  defendant's  relatives, 
and  as  the  charge  was  evidently  made  at  the 
instigation  of  an  uncle  who  was  a  superin- 
tendent of  police,  and  a  cousin  who  was  a 
lawyer,  the  case  was  dismissed.  It  shows, 
we  think,  an  imperfection  in  the  Enghsh  law 
that  it  should  be  possible,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  prefer  a  charge  of  so  serious  a 
crime. 

The  law  for  the  substantiation  of  a  charge 
of  rayie  is  satisfied  with  proof  of  a  minimum 
amount  of  'carnal  knowledge.'  The  mere 
touching  of  the  vulva  by  the  penis  is  carnal 
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knowledge  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The 
complete  introduction  of  the  penis  into  the 
vagina  need  not  be  proved,  and  stiU  more  is 
proof  of  emission  unnecessary. 

The  Signs  of  K'ape. — From  what  has 
gone  before,  it  is  evident  that  there  need  be 
no  signs  whatever.  If  a  girl  be  overawed  by 
a  threat  and  her  vulva  be  touched  by  the  penis, 
that  is  rape ;  and,  if  proved,  is  punishable  as 
such. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  rape 
may  be  very  convincing  ;  for  example  :  — 

(a)  The  woman  may  have  been  heard  to 
cry  for  help. 

(b)  There  may  be  the  signs  of  a  struggle  at 
the  spot  where  the  rape  was  alleged  to  have 
occurred. 

(c)  There  may  be  damage  to  the  woman's 
clothing,  and  bruises  of  various  parts  of  her 
body — signs  that  she  has  been  subjected  to 
physical  force. 

(d)  The  genital  organs  may  be  found 
injured;  the  vulva  bruised  and  perhaps 
bleeding;  the  hymen  recently  ruptured; 
and,  in  cases  where  the  disparity  in  size 
between  the  man  and  woman  is  very  great, 
ruptm-e  of  the  perinajum  and  mortal  injm'ies 
to  the  vagina. 

(e)  Seminal  spots  may  be  found  upon  the 
woman's  clothing,  which  is  a  certain  proof 
of  a  previous '  intimate  relation  '  with  a  male. 
Blood-spots  also  afford  valuable  evidence, 
but  necessarily  not  so  conclusive.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  menstrual 
Huid  with  blood. 

The  concurrence  of  aU  these  signs  would 
amount  to  certain  evidence  of  forcible  con- 
nexion. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  violence  may  be  done  to  the  female 
organs  in  other  ways  than  by  forcible  con- 
nexion, and  the  medical  examiner  should 
be  upon  his  guard  against  inferring  too  much 
from  the  evidence  afforded.  He  also  should 
be  on  the  look-out  for  facts  which  may  rebut 
assertions  made  by  the  woman.  Thus,  signs 
of  a  previous  pregnancy  or  the  evidence  of 
previous  venereal  disease  (scars  in  the  groin, 
sores  upon  the  pudenda,  or  symptoms  of 
constitutional  syphQis)  may  serve  to  disprove 
any  assertions  which  might  be  made  as  to 
the  woman's  virginity  or  previous  chastity. 
To  prove  whether  or  no  a  woman  be  '  virgo 
intacta '  is  next  to  impossible,  and  we  can 
only  state  the  probabilities  for  and  against. 
Such  a  question,  however,  is  quite  beside  the 
mark  in  many  cases  of  rape ;  but  the  presence 
of  an  unruptured  hymen  is  an  unlikely  occur- 
rence after  forcible  connexion.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  person  of  the  supposed  ravisher 
may  afford  some  corroborative  evidence. 
Blood  or  recent  seminal  spots  upon  the  linen 
or  clothing,  and  injury  to  the  person  or 
clothing,  all  afford  their  quota  of  evidence  of 
a  sexual  act  combined  with  violence. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  rape  of 
a  woman  of  fair  size  and  strength  be  possible 


by  an  unaided  man.  If  a  woman  be  in  the 
enjoyment  of  her  faculties  she  is  capable  of 
offering  an  amount  of  resistance  which 
would  be  well-nigh  insuperable ;  and  if  she 
have  offered  a  decent  resistance,  the  person  of 
the  ravisher  should  bear  evidence  of  it. 

Rape,  as  we  have  seen,  is  most  often 
committed  on  children  of  tender  years.  It 
is  well  to  be  on  one's  guard  against  error 
with  regard  to  the  rape  of  little  children.  It 
must  have  come  within  the  experience  of 
most  members  of  the  profession,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  engaged  in  hospital  practice,  to 
have  brought  to  them  children  suffering  froin 
a  purulent  discharge  from  the  vagina,  the 
mother  at  the  same  time  alleging  that  some 
One  must  have  violated  the  child.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  purulent  discharges 
from  the  vagina  are  not  uncommon  in  ill-fed, 
dirty,  scrofulous  children ;  and  that  after 
some  of  the  infantile  acute  specifics,  slough- 
ing of  the  pudenda  is  a  rare,  though  recog- 
nised occurrence.  The  case  of  Jane  Hampson, 
a;t.  4,  who  died  of  sloughing  of  the  genitals 
at  Manchester  in  1791,  should  stand  as  an 
incentive  to  caution  in  these  matters.  The 
signs  were  considered  as  those  of  defloration, 
and  the  coroner's  jury  retiu-ned  a  verdict  of 
murder  against  the  boy  who  slejit  with  her ; 
but  luckily  for  the  male  child  there  occurred 
many  other  cases  of  sloughing  of  the  pudenda 
in  Manchester  before  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  as  the  doctor  who  was  called  to  Hamp- 
son recognised  and  acknowledged  his  error, 
the  boy  was  discharged.  It  was  at  one  time 
a  popular  belief  that  connexion  with  a  virgin 
was  a  sure  cure  for  venereal  disease,  and  this 
has  led,  no  doubt,  to  many  cases  of  rape  on 
young  children.  The  presence  of  venereal 
disease  in  one  or  both  of  the  parties  may  be 
of  vah;e  as  evidence.  Its  presence  in  the 
woman  and  not  in  the  man  affords  a  strong 
presumption  against  rape. 

The  finding  of  spermatozoa  within  the 
vagina  is  proof  positive  of  connexion.  But 
here,  again,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  mis- 
take for  spermatozoa  the  trichomonas  vagi- 
nalis— a  microscofjic  organism,  not  unlike  a 
tadpole  in  shape,  which  has  been  described 
by  M.  Donne,  as  occasionally  found  in  vagi- 
nal mucus.  It  mtist  be  remembered,  also, 
that  seminal  fluid  may  contain  no  sperma- 
tozoa. Rape  is  occasionally  effected  with  so 
much  violence  that  death  results.  Ogston 
records  the  case  of  one  Margaret  Paterson, 
who  was  raped  between  Edinburgh  and 
Dalkeith  by  two  carters,  who  took  her  into 
their  cart  on  the  pretence  of  helping  her  on 
her  journey.  They  forcibly  held  her  down 
and  repeatedly  violated  her  person,  and  after- 
wards took  stones  from  the  road,  coals,  straw, 
prickly  plants,  &c.,  and  forced  them  into  the 
vagina.  They  then  left  her  in  a  ditch,  and 
she  died  in  three  days  of  her  injuries.  Post 
mortem  the  vagina  and  rectum  were  foimd 
lacerated  and  broken  down  into  one  passage, 
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ami  the  alxloininid  viscera  in  a  high  state  of 
intlaminiitioii.  The  two  carters  were  cou- 
victeil  and  executed.  Tliis  case  does  not 
stand  alone,  for  it  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat 
rape  has  not  infrcciuently  been  ace()in]ianied 
by  acts  of  violence  wliich  are  not  only  brutal 
and  senseless,  but  which  appear  to  have  no 
relation  to  sexual  acts  or  feelings. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  pregnancy 
can  follow  rape,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
suthcient  grounds  for  this  doubt. 

DUTIKS     OF     THE      MkDICAL      ExaMINKR. — 

^Vheu  called  to  a  case  of  sujiposcd  ra])e,  the 
medical  examiner  nuist  remember  to  take 
note  of  every  circumstance— the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  alleged  outrage,  the  mental 
state  of  the  woman,  her  size  and  physical 
power  as  compared  with  that  of  the  man, 
and  evidences  of  a  struggle  in  the  surroxmd- 
ings  of  the  woman,  or  on  her  clothing  and 
person.  He  should  keep  his  mind  open  to 
receive  any  facts  which  may  throw  light  on 
the  moral  character  of  the  woman.  He 
should  accurately  take  note  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  genital  organs  and  linen  ; 
should  take  possession  of  all  stained  linen 
for  the  purpose  of  chemical  and  microscopic 
exammation  ;  and  should  remove  a  portion 
of  any  discharge  which  may  be  found  in  the 
va<;ina  fur  the  same  purj)Ose.  lu  drawing 
lip  a  report,  he  should  describe,  as  accurately 
and  drily  as  possible,  all  facts  which  he  may 
notice ;  and  should  be  carefully  upon  his 
guard  against  draving  any  undue  conclusions 
from  those  facts.  G.  V.  Poore. 

RASH. — An  outbreak  of  redness  of  the 
skm,  or  etHorescence ;  called  by  the  Greeks 
an  exanthema,  or  blossoming  out.  The  word 
rash,  or  as  it  were  'rush,'  conveys  the  idea  of 
suddenness,  wdiilst  in  reference  to  develop- 
ment it  is  generally  extensive.  The  best 
illustrations  of  the  rashes  and  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  are  erythema,  the  red  rash ; 
roseola,  the  rose-rash ;  rubeola,  the  crimson 
rash,  generally  known  as  measles ;  scarlatina, 
the  scarlet  rash ;  purpura,  the  purple  rash ; 
and  urticaria,  the  nettle  rash. 

RATIONAL  {ratio,  reason).  In  con- 
formity to  reason. — A  term  applied  to  the 
mental  state  ;  also  to  treatment  w  hen  foimded 
on  scientific  principles,  in  contradistinction 
to  empirical  treatment,  founded  solely  on 
experience.  See  CoNsciousxEijs,  Disorders 
of;  and  Disease,  Treatment  of. 

RAYNAUD'S    DISEASE.  — Synon.: 

Symmetrical  Gangi-enc ;  l"r.  (j(t)ifjrc'ne  Sy- 
metrique;  Ger.  Sijmmctrischc  Gangriin. 

History  and  Dekixitiox. — This  disease 
was  originally  described  by  Maurice  Ray- 
naud in  the  year  18()2,  under  the  name  of 
Symmetrical  Gangrene.  The  diseased  state, 
in  its  mildest  form,  hetermed  '  local  syncope.' 
To  more  severe  cases  he  gave  the  name  of 


'  local  asj)hyxia ; '  while  a  still  more  aggravated 
form  of  the  malady  was  desii,'nati'd  by  him 
'  local '  or  '  symmetrical  gan^'reiie.'  The  stage 
of  local  syncope  is  accomi)anie(l  by  coldness 
and  pallor  of  some  portion  of  the  extremities. 
Tliis  is  popularly  known  as  the  '  dead  linger  ' 
stage.  In  the  second  stage,  that  of  local 
asphyxia,  the  same  parts  become  not  alone 
cold,  but  more  or  less  cyanotic.  They 
assume  a  bluish-black  tint,  as  though  stained 
with  ink.  In  the  third  stage,  that  of  local 
or  symmetrical  gangrene,  actual  mortifica- 
tion not  infreipiently  ensues.  Raynaud 
further  showed  that  the  various  symptoms 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  arteries  and  arterioles. 

^Etiology. — This  disease  may  occur  at 
almost  any  period  of  life.  It  is  especially 
common  amongst  young  children.  In  a  series 
of  ])apers  published  in  the  Lancet  in  July 
and  August  1S89,  the  writer  referred  to 
93  cases  which  he  had  collected  and  analysed. 
The  youngest  subject  of  the  disease  was  two 
and  a  half  and  the  oldest  fifty-nine.  Of  the  9;$ 
cases,  54  were  females  and  39  males.  The 
disorder,  therefore,  is  more  prevalent  among 
women  than  among  men.  These  tables 
fiirther  show  that  a  lartre  proportion  of  the 
sutl'erers  were  young  children,  24  of  the  93 
being  under  ten  years  of  age.  In  early  life 
also  the  cases  often  assume  a  singularly 
acute  and  malignant  form.  Indeed,  in  some 
instances,  the  child  lias  died  in  from  thirty 
to  forty  hours,  the  proj^ress  of  the  disease 
being  continuous  from  bad  to  worse  ;  no 
paroxysmal  attacks  occurring  at  any  time. 
According  to  Raynaud,  females  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  affected.  This  opinion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  statistics  above  referred  to. 
From  them  it  apjiears  that  the  disorder  is 
pretty  e(iually  distributed  between  the  dif- 
ferent decades  of  life  ;  though,  as  already 
stated,  it  is  especially  prevalent  among  the 
young.  Indeed,  in  no  fewer  than  13  cases, 
the  age  of  the  patient  ranged  from  two  and  a 
half  to  five  years;  in  11,  from  five  to  ten  ;  in 
lo.  from  ten  to  twenty;  in  16.  from  twenty  to 
thirty ;  in  15,  from  thirty  to  forty  ;  in  13,  from 
forty  to  fifty;  and  in  10,  from  fifty  to  sixty. 
Raynaud  considered  suppression  or  irregu- 
larity of  the  menstrual  functions  a  frecjuent 
exciting  cause  of  symmetrical  gangrene  ;  but 
this  opinion  is  only  partially  confirmed  by 
subse(iueiit  writers.  Cold  certainly  is  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  exciting  the  attacks  ;  in- 
deed, the  great  majority  of  cases  are  directly 
referable  to  the  effects  of  cold,  and  occur  far 
more  freiiuently  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Still,  well-authenticated  cases  have  been  re- 
corded where  paroxysms  of  the  disease  proved 
especially  severe  even  during  the  hottest 
weather.  Sudden  emotion  and  mental  shock 
have  in  some  instances  excited  an  attack.  It 
further  appears  that  a  considerable  number 
of  those  who  have  suffered  fi-om  Ravnaud's 
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disease  may  be  looked  upon  as  hj'sterical, 
emotional,  and  excitable  persons,  in  whom 
the  nenrotic  element  is  highly  developed. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  unstable  equilibrium  of  the  nervous 
system  is  a  potent  predisposing  factor  in  the 
pathogenesis  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — In  a  typical  case,  observed  by 
the  writer,  the  symptoms  commenced  by  a 
tingling  sensation  in  the  fingers  and  in  the 
ears,   which  burned  and  itched   as   though 
they  had  been  stung  by  nettles.  The  tingling 
was  succeeded  by  icy  coldness  in  the  parts 
affected.     The  patient  noticed  at  the  same 
time  that  tactile  sensation  in  his  fingers  was 
altogether  lost.     If  he  attempted  to  pick  up 
any  small  object   he   was  not   conscious   of 
holding  it,  unless  his  eyes  were  actually  fixed 
upon    it.      This   extreme    coldness    in    the 
fingers  lasted  for  five  or  six  weeks ;  the  parts 
felt  icy  to  the  touch,  and  looked  white  and 
bloodless.     They  were  constantly  blanched, 
and  did  not  resume^  their  natural  tint.     All 
the  digits  of  both  hands  were  atfected.     The 
thiimbs     also     suflered,     the     nails     being 
markedly  exsanguine.      Here  was  illustrated 
the  stage  of  local  syncope.     After  remaining 
white  for  about  six  weeks,  the  fingers  assumed 
a  bluish  shade  ;  they  became  cyanotic,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  turned  black,  as 
though  dipped  in   ink.     The  nails   also  re- 
mained bluish-black.     With  this  change  in 
their  colour,  the  parts  grew  painful.    So  long 
as  they   remained  white,    they  merely   felt 
numb ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  dark  shade 
became  more  pronounced,  so  was  the  pain 
more  severe.     The  cyanotic  tinge  occupied 
nearly  the   whole   of  the  phalanges   of  the 
several  fingers,  the  digits  of  the  right  liand 
also    being    symmetrically    afllected.     Soon 
after  the  fingers  became  blue,  the  ears  also 
assumed  a  similar  shade.      The  tip  of  the 
nose   likewise  was    of  a    bluisli-black    tint, 
while  the  abe  nasi  on  each  side  looked  purple 
and    congested.      Here   local    syncope    was 
succeeded  by  local  asphyxia.     In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  a  further  change  was  noticed. 
The    skin,    over   the   black   portion   of    the 
fingers,    more    especially    over    the    bulbs, 
separated  from  the  parts  beneath,  and  was 
cast  oft'  in  small  sloughs.     It  was  then  seen 
that  the  derma  was  extensively  destroyed  ; 
its  surface  looked   honeycombed,  numerous 
little  ulcers  eroding  the  deeper  tissues.     A 
few  days  later  a  portion  of  the  hehx  of  the 
right  ear  sloughed  away,  the  cartibige  being 
at  the  same  time  destroyed.     Here  the  well- 
marked    features   of    symmetrical  gangrene 
were  characteristically  developed.      In  still 
more  severe  cases  the  progress  of  the  mortifi- 
cation is  far  more  rapid.      The  affected  parts 
are  frequently  covered  with  beads  of  sweat ; 
a  large  slough  forms,  and  a  finger,  or  even 
whole  segments  of  limbs,  may  mortify  and 
separate.     The  lesions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  very  numerous  ;  indeed,  the  brain,  spinal 


cord,  sympathetic  system,  and  peripheral 
ganglia,  may  be  severally,  or  together,  in- 
volved. Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  the  symptoms  should  prove  proportion- 
ately varied  and  uncertain,  and  that  in  one 
case  a  terminal  phalanx  of  a  single  digit 
may  be  alone  aflected,  while  in  another  a 
whole  limb  may  be  rapidly  destroyed  and 
cast  off  as  a  lifeless  mass.  In  many  charac- 
teristic cases,  not  alone  are  the  fingers,  toes, 
ears,  and  nose  simultaneously  attacked,  but 
also  other  portions  both  of  the  trunk  and  of 
the  limbs ;  jiarts,  in  fact,  in  which  each  side 
of  the  body  has  its  corresponding  counter-part 
on  the  opposite  side,  are  at  the  same  time 
involved.  These  patches  have  been  observed 
over  the  heels,  over  the  calves,  and  over  the 
tibiie.  In  several  cases  the  nates  have  been 
affected  ;  in  others  the  cheeks  and  the 
mammae.  Raynaud  speaks  of  the  coccyx 
being  occasionally  implicated ;  and  in  one 
curious  case  the  tip  of  the  tongue  felt  numb, 
and  turned  a  bluish-black  colour. 

Associated  Diseases.  —  Numerous  ob- 
servers have  referred  to  the  fact,  now  wtll- 
established,  that  in  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  intermittent  ha;moglobinuria  is  associ- 
ated with  symmetrical  gangrene.  Indeed, 
occasionally  a  well-marked  attack  of  haemo- 
globinuria  may  occur  instead  of  a  paroxysm 
of  local  asphyxia,  or,  as  not  unusually  hap- 
pens, a  patient  suffering  from  symmetrical 
gangrene  may  at  times  pass  urine  more  or 
less  bloodstained  and  dark.  But,  closely 
allied  as  these  two  affections  admittedly  are, 
important  points  of  distinction  may  still  be 
noted  between  them.  In  the  first  place, 
hsemoglobinuria  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
accompanied  by  far  more  grave  constitutional 
symptoms  than  are  usually  observed  in  cases 
of  symmetrical  gangrene.  In  the  latter 
disease,  even  though  the  extremities  are 
gangi-enous,  the  sufferers  often  look  remark- 
ably healthy  and  vigorous.  The  subjects  of 
haemoglobinuria,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
usually  spoken  of  as  sallow  and  cacliectic. 
Among  them  disturbances  associated  with 
the  abdominal  organs,  such  as  pain  and 
tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  irritability  of 
the  stomach,  feelings  of  nausea  or  actual 
vomiting,  are  often  observed.  Then,  again, 
not  a  few  of  the  sufferers  from  haemo- 
globinuria have  experienced  attacks  of  ma- 
larial fever  ;  in  symmetrical  gangrene  this 
complication,  is  comparatively  rare.  And 
lastly,  while  Raynaud's  disease  is  seen  most 
frequently  among  females,  haemoglobinuria 
prevails  to  a  far  greater  extent  aniong  males. 

Various  skin-affections  not  infrequently 
are  associated  with  attacks  of  local  asphyxia 
and  gangrene.  In  some  cases  patches  of 
subcutaneous  mottling  ;  in  others  a  peculiar 
marbling  of  the  surface  ;  in  others,  again, 
urticaria ;  in  others  an  eruption  of  wheals  or 
chilblains  ;  in  others,  well-marked  sclero- 
derma of  various  parts  of  the  body,  have  been 
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described  as  occiirrinj:?  with  more  or  less  ! 
I'rfiiuency.  In  several  instances  (10  out  of 
i}'6)  sypliilis,  either  ac(iuired  or  congenital, 
has  been  noticed.  In  one  case  seen  by 
the  writer  many  of  tiio  symptoms  chai-nc- 
teristic  of  tertiarj-  syphihs  were  at  times 
reidaced  bj'  those  cha;;f;es  in  the  extremi- 
ties «hich  constitute  a  '.listinj^uishinj,'  feature 
of  I'aynaud's  disease  ;  while  both  the  syphilis 
and  synunetrical  {^anj^rene  eventually  dis- 
appeared imder  the  use  of  nntisy})hilitic 
remedies.  Althoiii,'li  pcriplieral  neuritis  has, 
in  a  considerable  number  of  instances,  been 
noted  by  competent  observers  as  occurring 
in  these  cases,  still  there  are  reasons  fur  be- 
lieving that  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  of  this 
disease.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
the  lesions  undoubtedly  are  symmetrical ; 
still,  a  synunetrical  distiibution  of  the 
patches  is  by  no  means  universal ;  indeed, 
in  8  out  of  98  cases  no  traces  of  it  could  be 
discovered. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The 
conchision  at  which  Kaynaud  arrived,  that 
the  disease  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  arteries  and  capillaries  in  certain  parts 
of  the  body,  has  been  fully  conlirmed  by  sub- 
sequent authorities.  "We  must  assume  tliat 
a  sensation,  as,  tor  example,  of  cold,  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  sensory  nerves  to  an  excito- 
niotor  centre  in  the  cord,  and  from  that 
centre  a  stimulating  influence  is  reflected 
along  the  vascular  nerves,  which  causes  the 
vessels  to  contract.  Raynaud  proved  that 
there  could  be  no  actual  obstruction  within 
the  arteries,  due  either  to  arteritis  or  to 
mechanical  closure,  because  injections  made 
in  corpses  penetrated  readily  into  the  parts 
affected  by  gangrene.  He  further  showed  that 
the  ciiange  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  con- 
genital or  aecjuired  narrowing  of  the  arteries  ; 
that  it  was  not  dependent  on  embolism ;  and 
was  in  all  respects  distinct  from  the  gangrene 
of  diabet<-s  mellitus  and  ergot  of  rye;  and  he 
strengtlicned  his  views  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  aftection  by  his  observations  on  the 
narrowing  and  constriction  of  the  arteries  in 
the  retina,  which  he  observed  in  a  remark- 
able case  of  symmetrical  gangrene  which 
came  under  his  care  in  the  month  of  April 
1872.  But  the  (luestion  naturally  arises, 
AVhat  are  the  portions  of  the  vascular  system 
which  are  more  especially  atTected  in  sym- 
metrical gangrene?  Some  authorities  consider 
that  the  arterioles  are  alone  involved;  otiiers 
maintain  that  the  capillaries  also  are  spas- 
modically contracted ;  while  others  assert 
that  the  process  may  be  solely  confined  to 
the  veins.  A  study  of  the  phenomena  wliich 
accompany  the  disease  seems  to  show  tliat 
in  local  syncope,  when  the  isdueniia  is  ex- 
treme, arteries,  capillaries,  and  venules  are 
alike  affected  by  the  spasmodic  constriction, 
and  are  all  contracted  .\fter  a  time,  how- 
ever, wlien  local  syncope  is  succeeded  by  local 


asphyxia,  the  veins,  to  which  the  inusctdar 
elements  arc  more  sj)aringly  distriliuted  than 
to  the  arteries,  are  the  first  to  dilate,  the 
latter  remaining  impervious.  In  a  still  later 
stage  of  the  disease  we  observe  changes 
similar  to  those  with  which  Cohnheim  has 
made  us  familiar,  when  the  terminal  arteries 
are  closed  by  an  enjbolus,  venous  blood  un- 
snited  to  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  regurgi- 
tating from  the  veins  into  the  capillaries  and 
arterioles,  and  setting  up  in  the  tissues  sup- 
l>lied  by  them  more  or  less  destructive 
changes.  In  these  cases  true  mortification 
may  occasionally  ensue. 

Diagnosis. — Symmetrical  gangrene  is  thus 
distinguished  from  senile  gangi'ene.  It  is 
usually  symmetrical,  and  occupies  two  simi- 
lar extremities,  or  all  four  at  the  same  time. 
The  nose  and  ears  also  are  often  similarly 
atlectod.  Senile  gangrene,  on  the  other 
hand,  almost  invariably  attacks  a  single 
limb,  generally  one  of  the  lower  extremities. 
Further,  senile  gangrene  mostly  invades  the 
deeper  i)arts  ;  synunetrical  gangrene  is  more 
frequently  confined  to  the  skin  and  the  con- 
tiguous pai'ts.  In  senile  gangrene  the  arteries 
are  luird  and  atheromatous  ;  in  symmetrical 
gangrene  the  pulsation  and  coats  of  the 
vessels  are  generally  normal.  Senile  gan- 
grene also  is,  as  its  name  implies,  essentially 
a  disease  of  the  old.  In  Kaynaud's  dis- 
ease, the  average  age  of  93  sufferers  was 
about  twenty-six.  In  gangrenous  ergotism 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule, 
far  more  severe  than  in  symmetrical  gan- 
grene. At  the  same  time,  the  latter  disease 
is  more  frequently  observed  among  women, 
while  the  gangrene  of  ergot  is  rare  among 
females ;  and,  further,  in  this  disease  the 
upper  extremities  are  but  seldom  involved. 

Prognosis. — Considering  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  in  many  cases  of  symmetrical 
gangrene  the  mortality  is  considerably  less 
than  might  have  been  anticipated ;  still,  it 
appears  from  the  tables  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  that  in  15  out  of  93  cases 
the  patients  died  while  under  medical  ob- 
servation. Several  of  these  deaths,  however, 
were  attributed  to  phthisis,  or  some  inter- 
current attack  of  disease.  Many  of  tiie 
deatlis  also  occurred  amongst  yoimg  chil- 
dren, in  w  hom  the  intensity  of  the  syTmptoms 
is  very  marked. 

Treatmknt. — Raynaud  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  value  of  galvanism  in 
these  cases.  Electricity  was,  in  his  practice, 
usually  employed  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  daily,  descending  currents 
being  always  recommended.  The  positive 
pole  was  applied  over  the  spinous  process  of 
one  of  the  lower  cervical  vertel)rie,  while  the 
negative  pole  was  placed  over  the  lumbar 
region.  In  his  hanJs  the  success  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  seems  to  have  proved 
very  remarkable.  Other  writers  recommend 
that  the  affected  hand  or  foot  be  immersed 
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in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  in  which  the  nega- 
tive electrode  is  placed,  while  the  positive  is 
applied  over  the  spine  or  the  upper  part  of 
the  limbs.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  advisable 
that  persons  suffering  from  paroxysmal 
attacks  of  any  stage  of  Raynaud's  disease 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  protected  fi'om 
cold,  by  having  their  extremities  swathed  in 
cotton-wool  and  enveloped  in  flannel.  In 
very  severe  cases  the  patients  should  even 
be  confined  to  their  beds.  Where  a  syphilitic 
taint  is  suspected,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium;  in  cases 
complicated  by  ague,  quinine  has  in  several 
instances  proved  useful ;  in  the  more  chronic 
forms  of  the  affection,  where  the  joints  are 
implicated,  massage  may  be  expected  to 
prove  beneficial.  In  other  cases,  where  pain 
is  the  most  characteristic  symptom,  the  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphine,  especially 
when  combined  with  atropine,  has,  in  the 
writer's  experience,  given  more  relief  than 
any  other  remedy.  Belladonna,  nitrite  of 
amyl,  and  nitroglycerine,  drugs  which  induce 
dilatation  of  arteries,  though  occasionally 
prescribed,  have,  on  the  whole,  proved  dis- 
appointing in  their  effects. 

John  Edward  Morgan. 

REACTION.— Wlien  any  substance  or 
influence  affects  the  organism  sufficiently  to 
cause  appreciable  physiological  disturbance 
within  it,  it  is  said  to  have  a  x>^^y biological 
action  upon  the  body;  or,  more  briefly,  to 
act  or  to  have  an  action  upon  it.  If  the 
efl'ect  of  such  an  influence  have  been  well- 
marked,  the  organism  does  not  always  return 
to  the  original  or  ordinary  condition,  or  to 
what  is  called  the  '  physiological  balance,' 
with  the  cessation  of  the  influence  ;  but  may 
pass  beyond  it  into  a  state  characterised 
by  phenomena  which  are,  speaking  broadly, 
the  opposite  of  the  former.  The  condition 
which  is  thus  the  effect  or  outcome  of  the 
action  is  called  the  reaction  ;  and  the  same 
name  is  also  given  to  the  2>roccss  by  which 
the  primary  effect  passes  into  the  secondary. 
The  cold  bath  furnishes  a  familiar  illustration 
of  physiological  action  and  reaction.  The 
contraction  of  the  superficial  vessels,  the 
paUor,  the  sensation  of  intense  cold,  and  the 
fall  of  temperature,  which  are  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  cold  bath,  are  sjieedily  replaced 
by  such  exactly  opposite  phenomena  as  dila- 
tation of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  flushing  of 
the  skin,  a  warm  glow,  and  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature; and  in  the  same  way  the  primary 
nervous  stimulation  gives  way  to  a  feeling  of 
general  calmness  and  comfort.  It  is  usually 
found  that  the  phenomena  of  action  and 
reaction  are  in  direct  proportion  to  each 
other,  unless  the  action  be  excessive,  in 
which  case  reaction  may  not  set  in.  In  other 
instances  the  irritability  or  excitability  of  the 
organism,  whether  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
may  be  either  unnaturally  increased  or  un- 
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naturally  diminished,  and  the  reaction  ba 
either  excessive  or  im/perfcct  accordingly. 

Excessive  emotional  excitement,  whether 
pleasurable  or  painful  in  nature,  such  as  joy 
or  fear,  may  similarly  be  followed  by  corre- 
sponding depression,  by  prostration,  or  even 
by  death.  In  the  reaction  which  follows 
severe  injiuries,  especially  when  they  are  met 
with  under  circumstances  of  intense  fear — 
for  example,  in  railway  accidents — both  the 
bodily  and  the  mental  functions,  so  called, 
are  simultaneously  involved. 

The  effects  of  reaction  are  also  illustrated 
locally  in  the  condition  of  wounds.  Local 
reaction  takes  the  form  chiefly  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  is  carefull}'  studied  by  the  surgeon, 
who  finds  in  it  a  ready  means  of  estimating 
the  severity  of  an  injui-y ;  the  vigour  of  the 
system  generally,  and  of  the  affected  part ; 
or,  it  may  be,  the  value  of  some  particular 
kind  of  treatment. 

Teeathent. — Reaction  may  itself  call  for 
treatment  when  it  is  either  imperfect  or  ex- 
cessive. Stimulation  is  demanded  in  the 
former  case — for  instance,  by  warmth,  alcohol, 
or  ammonia.  When  reaction  is  excessive, 
nervous  and  circulatory  sedatives  are  equally 
indicated.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

j  RECEPTACULUM  CHYLI,  Dis- 
I  eases  of. — The  receptaculum  chyh  is  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  absorbent  system  form- 
ing the  commencement  of  the  thoracic  duct, 
which  receives  the  contents  of  the  lacteal 
vessels,  and  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower 
limbs  and  abdomen.  It  lies  deep  in  the 
abdominal  cavity,  about  the  level  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra.  The  only  morbid  condi- 
tions which  need  be  specially  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  this  structure  are  dilatation  and 
rujjture.  The  receptaculum  chyli  has  been 
found  in  rare  instances  enormously  dilated, 
and  its  walls  thickened.  It  has  also  been 
known  to  burst  as  a  result  of  this  dilatation, 
with  the  escape  of  its  contents  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  fatal  peritonitis  being  thus  set 
up.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  diagnose 
or  treat  these  conditions  during  life,  and  they 
have  only  been  discovered  on  post-mortem 
examination.  Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

RECOARO,  in  the  Province  of 
Vicenza,  in  Italy. — Chalybeate  waters. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

RECRUDESCENCE  (re-,  again;  and 
crudesco,  I  become  fresh). — The  increase  or 
exacerbation  of  a  disease  or  morbid  process, 
after  a  temporary  diminution ;  for  example, 
of  fever  or  inflammation. 

RECTUM,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 

Maladies  dw  Rectum;  Gev.  KranJcheitcn  des 
Mastdarms. 

The  diseases  of  the  rectum  may  be  con- 
veniently discussed  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  Congenital  Imperfections ;  (2)  Fistula  ia 
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Ano ;  (3)  Cancer ;  (4)  Polypus ;  (5)  Prolapse ; 
(0)  Non-Miilignaiit  Stricture;  and  (7)  Ulcera- 
tion. Other  diseases  connected  with  the 
rectum  will  be  found  discussed  under  special 
headings.  Sec  Anus,  Diseases  of;  Dkf.eca- 
TioN,  Disorders  of;  H.emorruoids  ;  and 
Stools,  Cliaracters  of. 

1.  Congenital  Imperfections. — Mal- 
formations of  tiie  rectum  may  bo  classed  as 
follows :  (1)  Imperforate  anus,  without  defi- 
oieucy  of  the  rectum.  (2)  Imperforate  anus, 
the  rectum  being  partially  or  wholly  deficient. 
(3)  Anus  o])ening  into  a  cul-dc-sac,  the  rectum 
being  i)artially  or  wholly  deficient.  (4)  Im- 
perforate anus  in  the  male,  the  rectum  being 
partially  or  wholly  deficient,  the  bowel  com- 
municating with  the  ui'ethra  or  neck  of  the 
bladder.  (5)  Imperforate  anus  in  the  female, 
the  rectum  being  partially  deficient,  and 
communicating  with  the  vagina.  ((>)  Imper- 
forate anus,  the  rectum  being  partially  de- 
ficient, and  opening  externally  in  an  abnormal 
situation  by  a  narrow  outlet.  (7)  Narrowing 
of  the  anus.  These  imperfections  can  be 
remedied  either  partially  or  completely  by 
surgical  operations. 

•2.  Fistula  in  Ano. — Description.— The 
loose  areolar  tissue  around  the  lower  part  of 
the  rectum  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  abscess, 
which  bursts  externally  near  the  anus  (sec 
Periproctitis).  But  instead  of  the  part 
healing  afterwards,  like  abscesses  in  other 
situations,  the  walls  contract  and  become 
fistulous,  and  the  patient  is  annoyed  by  a 
discharge  from  the  opening.  On  introducing 
a  probe  it  ma\'  pass  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  coats  of  the  rectum  into  the  bowel. 
The  case  is  then  called  a  complete  fistula. 
When  there  is  oidy  one  aperture,  either 
mucous  or  cutaneous,  the  term  incomplete 
fistula  is  used.  The  external  orifice  is  usually 
near  the  anus,  the  internal  between  the  two 
sphincters.  The  abscess  before  bursting  may 
have  burrowed  to  some  distance,  and  the 
external  orifice  may  be  situated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  buttock  or  periuieum.  Fistula 
in  ano  arises  in  several  ways.  Ife  commonly 
originates  in  an  abscess  in  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa,  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  parts 
not  favouring  closure  after  the  pus  has  es- 
caped. An  ulcer  just  within  the  external 
s|>hincter  sometimes  perforates  the  bowel, 
allowing  the  escape  of  fseculent  matter  into 
the  areolar  tissue,  and  thus  leads  to  abscess. 
Ulceration  induced  by  a  pointed  foreign  body, 
as  a  fish-bone,  may  also  induce  a  rectal 
abscess.  Fistula  is  common  in  the  late  stages 
of  rectal  cancer.  Fistula  occurs  also  in 
phthisical  subjects,  owing  to  tuberculous 
mischief  in  or  around  the  rectum.  This 
tuberculosis  may  be  primary  or  secondary, 
and  in  the  discharge  from  such  fistulse  the 
bacillus  of  tubercle  has  been  found.  The 
inner  opening  is  sometimes  foimd  higher 
up  the  bowel,  and  there  may  be  more  than 
one,  the  sinuses  being  complicated. 


An  anal  fistula  is  an  annoying  complaint. 
The  patient  is  troubled  witli  a  discharge 
which  stains  the  linen,  and  with  the  escape 
of  Hatus.  Attacks  of  intlammation  and 
suppuration  are  common,  and  the  trouble 
produces  often  great  mental  depression,  and 
much  constitutional  disturbance.  Fistula  is 
a  disease  of  middle  life,  more  common  in 
men  than  in  women. 

Treatment.  — The  cure  of  fistula  in  ano 
is  by  a  surgical  operation. 

3.  Cancer. —Cancer  of  the  rectum  is 
common ;  appears  with  about  equal  fre- 
quency in  males  and  females ;  and  is  an  af- 
fection of  middle  life  or  old  age.  The  form 
of  cancer  is  that  known  as  cylindrical  epi- 
thelioma or  adeno-carcinoma. 

It  corresponds  with  the  squamous  epithe- 
lioma of  other  parts,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  is  the  infiltration  of  the 
submucous  and  muscular  coats  with  adenoid 
growth.  Scirrhus  cancer  is  not  met  with  in 
the  rectum.  The  growth  may  appear  as  a 
tuberous  mass  springing  from  one  side  of 
the  rectum,  and  more  or  less  occupying  its 
lumen ;  or  it  may  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
laminar  deposit  in  the  rectal  walls ;  or  may 
take  the  form  of  an  armiilar  growth.  The 
deposit  tends  to  narrow  the  bowel,  and  is 
disposed  to  earh'  ulceration.  The  growth 
may  invade  and  open  the  vagina,  urethra, 
or  bladder,  and  is  in  time  attended  with 
glandular  enlargements.  Malignant  disease 
may  attack  any  part  of  the  bowel,  but  gene- 
rally appears  in  the  lower  part,  within  three 
inches  of  the  anus.  It  is  liable  also  to  affect, 
though  less  frequently,  the  point  where  the 
sigmoid  flexure  terminates. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  generally  com- 
mences insidiously.  Its  early  symptoms  are 
often  similar  to  those  of  simple  stricture, 
and  the  real  disease  is  usually  not  detected 
until  a  considerable  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  bowel.  The  patient 
is  troubled  with  flatulency ;  has  difficulty  in 
passing  his  motions  ;  and  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, experiences  pains  about  the  sacrum, 
j  which  gradually  increase  in  severity,  and 
I  dart  down  the  limbs.  The  stools  become 
!  relaxed  and  frequent ;  contain  blood  ;  and  in 
passing  cause  a  scalding  pain.  Often  also 
there  is  a  thin  offensive  serous  discharge. 
The  first  sj'mptom  complained  of  maj-  be  an 
obstinate  diarrhcea.  Loss  of  retentive  power 
may  ensue,  from  destruction  of  the  sphincter, 
or  of  the  nerve  supplying  the  muscle.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  p.itient  loses  flesh, 
and.  exhibits  the  blanched,  sallow  look, 
anxious  countenance,  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance commonly  observed  in  persons  suffering 
from  malignant  disease.  In  consequence  of 
communications  established  with  the  neigh- 
bouring passages,  liquid  fjeces  may  escape 
from  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  vagina  in 
the  female  ;  and  at  length  the  patient  becomes 
exhausted   by  this   painful    and   distressing 
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malady.  Complete  obstruction  may  occur, 
and  accelerate  the  fatal  termination.  There 
is  great  variety  in  the  degree  of  suffering, 
and  of  constitutional  derangement.  The 
pains  are  in  some ,  instances  excruciating, 
in  others  very  slight.  If  the  growth  can 
be  reached  by  the  finger,  it  will  be  found 
to  present  a  hard,  nodular,  uneven,  and 
ulcerated  surface,  and  to  become  soon 
fixed. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  effected  by 
remedies  in  this  terrible  disease,  beyond  pal- 
liation of  the  symptoms,  and  ease  from  pain. 
The  general  health  may  be  supported  by 
tonics.  The  motions  must  be  kept  soft  by 
medicines  or  by  injections,  and  pain  must  be 
alleviated  by  narcotics,  such  as  morphine 
given  in  suppositories  or  by  subcutaneous 
injections.  Local  applications  of  cocaine 
answer  well  in  some  cases.  The  diet  must 
be  carefully  regulated  so  that  as  little  debris 
as  possible  is  left  in  the  intestine,  and  the 
bowel  should  be  frequently  irrigated  with 
some  antiseptic  injection.  In  cases  of  ob- 
struction, as  well  as  in  cases  of  severe 
suffering,  life  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by 
colotomy.  Excision  of  the  diseased  bowel 
has  also  been  resorted  to,  but  not  with  much 
success. 

4.  Polypus. — Polypus  of  the  rectum  may 
be  conveniently  considered  under  three 
headings  :  (1)  The  soft  polyp  or  adenoma. 
Ci)  The  firm  polyp  or  fibroma.  (3)  T lie  vil- 
lous polyp  or  pajnlloma.  They  are  all  inno- 
cent growths. 

Description. — (1)  The  soft  polypus  is  a 
true  adenoma,  with  a  network  of  small  ves- 
sels ramifying  in  it,  and  a  peduncle  which 
varies  in  length.  The  polypus  is  usually 
single,  but  several  may  exist.  In  children 
it  usually  makes  its  appearance  at  the  anus 
after  a  stool,  resembling  a  small  strawberry, 
being  soft  in  texture,  granular  on  the  surface, 
and  of  a  red  colour.  It  has  a  narrow  pedicle, 
about  the  size  of  a  crowquill,  attached  to  the 
wall  of  the  rectum,  as  a  rule  about  two 
inches  from  the  anus.  It  produces  no  suf- 
fering, but  causes  a  slight  bloody  discharge, 
some  tenesmus,  and  a  sense  of  a  foreign  body 
in  the  bowel.  It  is  the  commonest  form  of 
polyp. 

(2)  The  hard  or  fibrous  polypus  occurs  in 
adults,  is  of  a  pear- shape,  and  has  a  peduncle 
more  or  less  long  and  thick.  It  seldom 
bleeds,  but  occasions  a  slight  mucous  dis- 
charge ;  and  when  the  peduncle  is  long,  the 
growth  protrudes  at  the  anus  after  stool.  It 
is  uncommon  ;  and  is  due  to  a  fibrous  growth 
in  the  submucous  tissue.  ' 

(3)  The  villous  polyp  is  a  pttre  papilloma 
developed  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
rectum.  It  is  soft  in  structure,  presents  the 
usual  appearance  of  a  papilloma,  may  have  a 
pedicle,  but  is  usually  sessile.  It  is"  rare,  is 
met  with  in  adults,  and  is  innocent.  It  gives 
rise  to  considerable  bleeding,  and  usually  to 


a  mucous  discharge,  and  the  syinptoms  of  a 
foreign  body  in  the  bowel. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  usually 
very  simple,  and  involves  an  operation  of 
small  magnitude. 

5.  Prolapse. — In  relaxed  states  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  and  coats  of  the  bowel, 
loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane  are  liable 
to  protrude,  and  require  replacement.  This 
protrusion  and  exposure  of  thickened  mucous 
membrane,  with  or  without  internal  haemor- 
rhoids, has  been  described  as  partial  pro- 
lapse of  the  rectum.  In  the  true  or  com- 
plete prolapse  there  is  much  more  than  an 
eversion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bowel.  The  gut  is  inverted ;  there  is  a 
'.  falling- down  '  and  protrusion  of  the  whole 
of  the  coats — a  change  analogous  to  intussus- 
ception, but  diffei'ing  from  it  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  involved  intestine,  instead  of 
being  sheathed  or  invaginated,  is  imcovered 
and  projects  externally.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  prolapse,  even  when  extensive, 
concerns  the  mucous  membrane  only. 

Etiology. — Prolapse  is  observed  generally 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  four,  but  may 
occur  later  in  life.  In  infancy  it  may  be 
produced  by  protracted  diarrhoea  or  by 
worms.  The  straining  efforts  to  pass  water 
in  stone  in  the  bladder  also  give  rise  to  this 
affection  in  young  subjects.  In  adults  the 
descent  results  chiefly  from  a  weakened 
condition  of  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani 
muscles.  It  is  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men,  arising  in  the  former  from  the 
parts  being  weakened  in  child-bearing.  It 
may  follow  also  upon  dysentery,  tipon  con- 
ditions producing  straining,  and  upon  rectal 
polyp.  Young  subjects  generally  outgrow 
this  complaint  by  the  period  of  puberty ; 
and  common  as  is  prolapse  in  early  life,  it 
is  rare  in  young  adults. 

Description. — The  length  of  bowel  pro- 
truded varies  from  an  inch  to  six  inches  or 
even  more.  When  not  of  any  p^'eat  length, 
the  protrusion  forms  a  rounded  swelling 
which  overlaps  the  anus,  at  which  part  it 
is  contracted  into  a  neck.  In  its  centre 
there  is  a  circular  opening  communicating 
with  the  intestinal  canal.  An  inversion  of 
greater  length  forms  an  elongated  pyriform 
tumour,  the  free  extremity  of  which  is  tilted 
forwards  or  to  one  side.  The  protrusion  may 
present  the  usual  florid  appearance  of  the 
mucous  membrane ;  or  a  violet  livid  colour 
from  congestion,  consequent  upon  contraction 
of  the  sphincter.  The  mucous  surface  is  often 
thickened  and  glandular,  and  sometimes 
ulcerated  from  friction  against  the  thighs 
and  clothes.  Thickening  of  the  coats  of  the 
bowel  accounts  for  the  difficulty  in  reducing 
the  parts,  and  in  keeping  them  reduced 
afterwards,  a  trouble  so  often  experienced  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases  in  children,  the 
bowel  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
lodged  in   its  natural   position,  and,  like   a 
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orcign  body,  exciting  the  action  of  expulsion.  ] 
An  iitonic  or  relaxed  state  of  the  sphincter  I 
muscle  is  shown  by  the  facility  witli  wiiich  ] 
one  or  two  fingers  can  be  passed  through  the 
anus  even  in  young  children.  | 

Tkkatjiknt. — In  children  irritability  of 
the  bowels  and  diarrlura  must  be  checked, 
and  disordered  secretions  corrected  by  suit- 
able remedies.  In  slight  cases  it  w'ill  be 
sutKcient  to  direct  the  luirse  by  steady  com- 
pression to  press  the  protinisiou  back  within 
the  sphincter.  Tlie  relaxed  state  of  the 
membrane  may  be  treated  with  astringent 
injections  of  alum,  or  with  a  solution  of 
tannic  acid  in  glycerine,  or  with  hamamelis. 
If  the  bowel  slips  down  when  the  child 
moves  about,  rest  must  be  insisted  on.  \Vlien 
the  exposed  surface  is  ulcerated,  it  may  bo 
painted  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
20  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  patient  should 
be  made  to  relieve  the  bowels  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.  In  adults,  if  no  rehef  follows  i 
the  removal  of  the  apparent  cause,  the  regu-  | 
lation  of  the  bowels,  rest,  and  the  use  of  ; 
astringent  applications,  the  complaint  may 
be  reiiuilicd  by  operation. 

G.  Non-Malignant  Stricture.-  Non- 
malignant  stricture  of  the  rectum  is  usiuilly 
due  to  the  development  of  cicatricial  tissue,  ' 
and  has  followed  injuries,  suppuration, 
dysentery,  syphilis,  and  tuberctdar  mischief. 
Mr.  Crip]is  has  shown  that  long-continued 
muscular  sp:ism  may  play  an  essential  part  I 
in  the  jiroduction  of  stricture.  | 

Simple  stricttn-e  is  met  with  in  adidt  life,  is 
moreconmion  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is 
usually  situated  within  three  inches  of  the 
anus.  The  stricture  may  be  annular  or  ring- 
like ;  or  the  obstruction  may  assume  a  val- 
i-iilar  form  ;  or  a  large  part  of  the  length  of 
the  bowel  may  be  involved,  producing  a 
tubular  stricture.  The  mucous  coat  above 
the  stricture  may  be  ulcerated.  Often  ul- 
cerated apertures  lead  to  fistulous  passages, 
extending  some  distance,  and  opening  ex- 
ternally near  the  anus  or  in  the  buttock, 
and,  in  women,  in  the  vagina. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is 
habitual  constipation,  with  difticiut  defiEca- 
tion  when  the  motions  are  solid.  As  the  con- 
traction increases,  the  constipation  becomes 
more  obstinate,  and  the  stools  are  diminished 
in  calibre,  and  are  often  voided  in  Imnps.  A 
brown  slimy  fluid  escapes  with  the  motions, 
and  there  is  a  burning  sensation  after  stool, 
and  Hatulent  distension  of  the  colon.  .\s  the 
disease  makes  progress  and  ulceration  en- 
sues, the  discharges  become  purulent  and 
bloody,  and  the  sufferings  are  much  increased. 
There  is  sometimes  so  copious  a  discharge 
as  to  mislead  the  practitioner,  the  stricture 
being  overlooked,  and  the  case  treated  as 
one  of  protracted  diarrha-a.  The  ajipetite 
ma.\  remain  good,  and  the  general  health  may 
be  but  little  impaired ;  but  in  the  coiirse  of 
time  the  derangement  of  the  digestive  fimc- 


tions,  the  irritation  kejtt  up  by  the  disease, 
and  the  exhausting  discharges,  bring  on 
symptoms  akin  to  hectic.  The  appetite  fails, 
the  body  emaciates,  the  abdomen  becomes 
more  distended,  and  the  stricture  directly  or 
indirectly  proves  the  cause  of  death.  This  is 
sometimes  hastened  by  a  lodgment  of  har- 
dened fieces  or  some  foreign  body  just  above 
the  stricture,  so  as  to  block  up  the  passage, 
and  occasion  all  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
obstruction.  In  patients  with  stricture  small 
flattened  excrescences  are  often  observed  at 
the  margin  of  the  anus  These  cutaneous 
gi'owths  resemble  collapsed  external  piles, 
except  that  they  are  redder  in  colour,  and  are 
kept  moist  by  the  escape  of  an  irritating  dis- 
charge from  the  bowel.  Compared  with 
cancer,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  very 
chronic,  the  edge  of  the  strictm*e  is  hard  and 
ridge-like,  ulceration  is  absent  or  at  least  is 
not  marked,  induration  is  slight,  there  is  less 
bleeding,  and  less  fixity  of  the  part. 

A  stricture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum 
can  be  easily  detected  by  the  finger.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bowel  is  liable  to 
be  obstructed  by  disease  of  the  neighbouring 
viscera — an  enlarged  or  displaced  uterus, 
fibrous  tumours  of  this  organ,  an  ovarian 
growth,  pelvic  hematocele,  excessively  hyper- 
trophiod  prostate,  or  hydatid  tumour  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Trkatmext. — The  main  object  in  treat- 
ment is  to  dilate  the  contracted  parts 
sufticieutly  for  the  free  passage  of  the 
motions ;  and  this  is  to  be  eft'ected  by 
mechanical  means— by  the  fi-equent  passage 
of  bougies,  or  the  occasional  use  of  special 
dilating  instruments.  Means  must  also  be 
adopted  to  relieve  the  irritabilitv-  of  the  part, 
and  to  ensure  tlie  regular  passage  of  soft 
evacuations.  Cocaine,  belladonna,  or  mor- 
phine suppositories  at  bedtime,  properly 
selected  aperients,  carefid  dieting,  and  the 
daily  washing  out  of  the  bowel,  are  the 
remedies  retiuired.  In  old  inveterate  stric- 
tures, wearing  out  tlie  patienfs  strength, 
colotomy  may  be  recommended. 

7.  Ulceration. — The  chronic  ulcers  met 
with  in  the  rectiun  are  the  following :  The 
tubercular,  the  sijj)hHitic,  the  dysenteric, 
those  due  to  injurij  or  suppuration,  the 
ha-morrhoidal,  which  has  the  same  patho- 
logical basis  as  the  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg, 
and  the  follicular,  which  involves  the  solitary 
follicles  of  the  part.  Lupus  is  also  met  with 
in  the  rectum,  producing  the  destructive  ulcer 
known  by  the  French  as  I'csthiomcnr.  It  is 
merelj'  an  advanced  form  of  the  tubercular 
ulcer. 

These  ulcers  have  the  physical  characters 
of  like  ulcers  met  with  elsewhere.  The 
tubercular  ulcer  is  very  apt  to  perfonite. 
The  chief  symptoms  are  a  purulent  dis- 
charge fi"om  the  anus ;  motions  loose  and 
mixed,  or  coated  with  a  slimy  fluid  and 
streaked  with  blood  ;  soreness  in  defiecation  ; 
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and  occasionally  tenesmus.  The  characters, 
position,  and  extent  of  the  ulceration  can  be 
ascertained  by  examination  with  the  finger 
and  with  the  speculum.  The  examination, 
to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  conducted  when 
the  patient  is  aniesthetised. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  depends  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and 
upon  the  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the 
diet  should  be  regulated.  An  exclusively 
fluid  diet  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases. 
The  bowels  must  be  attended  to.  The  local 
treatment  consists  of  antiseptic  or  astringent 
injections  or  ointments.  Weak  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver  are  of  value,  as  are  also 
injections  of  bismuth  mixed  with  starch. 
Iodoform  or  other  ointment  may  be  applied 
by  means  of  an  ointment  introducer. 

T.  B.  Curling.        Frederick  Treves. 

RECURRENT  DISEASES.  —  Dis- 
eases which  have  a  tendency  to  return  after 
their  actual  or  apparent  cure  or  removal, 
either  without  any  obvious  cause,  such  as 
cancer  or  ague,  or  from  some  very  slight 
cause,  such  as  gout  or  rheumatism. 

RECURRENT     INSANITY.  —  See 

Insanity,  Varieties  of. 

RECURRENT  LARYNGEAL 

NERVE,  Diseases  of.  —  <See  Pneumo- 
gastric  Nerve,  Diseases  of. 

RED    GUM.— S'ce  Steophulus. 

REDUPLICATION.— A  aoubling.  A 
term  generally  used  in  reference  to  the  sounds 
of  the  heart.    See  Physical  Examination. 

REDUX  (Lat.,  returned). — A  term  signi- 
fying the  return  of  certain  physical  signs, 
after  their  temporary  disappearance  in  the 
course  of  a  disease ;  usually  associated  with 
crepitation  in  pneumonia,  and  with  friction  in 
pleurisy  and  pericarditis.  Redux  signs  are, 
as  a  rule,  significant  of  a  favourable  tendency 
in  a  disease.    See  Physical  Examination. 

REFLEX  DISORDERS.— These  con- 
stitute a  very  varied  group  of  affections, 
most  of  which  are  individually  considered 
in  separate  articles.  But  it  will  be  useful 
here  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  them  as 
a  group,  in  order  that  the  mutual  relations  of 
many  apparently  discordant  conditions  may 
thus  be  set  forth,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  origin  or  pathogenesis. 

Pathology.— The  factors  concerned  in  the 
production  of  a  reflex  disorder  are  in  kind 
those  which  are  needful  for  the  production  of 
a  '  reflex  action  ' — thougli  in  the  former  case 
such  causes  act  for  an  inordinately  long 
time,  or  else  with  an  intensity  which  is 
altogether  unusual.  In  each  ca'se  we  must 
have  (a)  afferent  impressions  resulting  from 
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the  influence  of  a  foreign  body  or  a  patho- 
logical state  (such  as  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion), acting  as  an  irritant  upon  afferent 
nerves,  either  in  some  part  of  their  course, 
or  in  their  peripheric  sites  of  distribution — - 
whether  such  sites  be  situated  upon  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  body,  or  upon  some  part 
of  one  or  other  of  the  mucous  surfaces  within 
the  body.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  deter- 
mining cause  may  in  some  cases  be  associated 
with  painful  impressions,  though  in  many 
other  instances  such  impressions  may  be 
more  or  less  completely  absent.  Occasionally 
mental  emotidus  may  take  the  place  of  peri- 
pheric impressions,  as  inciters  of  abnormal 
reflex  phenomena. 

The  next  essential  factor  (6)  is  that  the 
afferent  impressions  (painful  or  non-painful) 
produced  by  the  irritant  or  pathological  state, 
should  pass  from  the  nerves,  conveying  them 
through  a  related  nerve-centre,  which,  from 
one  or  other  cause,  chances  to  be  in  a  state 
of  exalted  activity ;  and  thence  (c)be  reflected 
along  one  or  other  set  of  efferent  nerves,  so 
as  to  produce  effects  of  this  or  that  order. 

Varieties. — As  efferent  nerves  are  dis- 
tributed to  glands,  and  to  muscles  (both  in- 
voluntary and  voluntary),  reflex  phenomena 
may  show  themselves  in  one  or  other  of  two 
principal  directions— that  is,  (1)  by  the  modi- 
fication of  the  quantity  or  quality  of  some 
secretion,  or  (2)  by  the  j^roduction  of  spas- 
modic contractions  in  certain  muscles,  either 
(a)  of  the  involuntary  or  (6)  of  the  voluntary 
type.  In  these  ways,  multitudinous  and 
varied  effects  are  apt  to  be  produced  on  dif- 
ferent occasions,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  brief  illustrations. 

1.  Modified  secretions.- — The  morbid  effects 
belonging  to  this  class  of  reflex  disorders 
show  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  by  a 
diminution  rather  than  by  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  secretion  of  the  gland  whose 
functions  are  affected,  as  when  irritation  of 
some  of  the  abdominal  nerves  leads  to  a 
suppression  of  the  renal  secretion,  by  setting 
up  some  form  or  mode  of  inhibitory  influ- 
ence. The  action  of  cold  upon  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  in  producing  an  increased 
secretion  of  urine,  is  probably  brought  about 
by  an  augmented  determination  of  blood  to 
the  kidneys,  and  not  as  a  simple  result  of 
reflex  action.  The  mental  conditions  of 
anxiety,  fear,  or  terror  do,  however,  often 
lead  to  an  increased  secretion  of  urine  ;  and 
the  increased  secretion  in  these  cases  may  be 
brought  about  by  simpler  and  more  purely 
reflex  influences.  Again,  precisely  the  same 
mental  states  may  lead  to  an  arrest  of  the 
salivary  secretiorl,  as  well  as  to  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  intestinal  secretions  as  to  pro- 
duce loose  evacuations  or  actual  diarrhcea. 
Other  instances  might  be  included  under  this 
head,  but  they  are  all  of  them  phenomena 
the  precise  mechanism  of  which  is  compara- 
tively obscure.     Still  in  each  case  the  mode 
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of  production  of  the  phenomena  would  seem  ' 
to  conform  to  the  type  indicated.  I 

2.  Muscular  s})asms, — The  morbid  effects 
belouf^iiif,'  to  this  second  chiss  of  retlcx  dis- 
orders are  also  variable  in  their  occurrence, 
and  more  or  less  uncertain  as  ro^'ards  their 
precise  mechanism.  Rcferrin}^  first  of  all 
(a)  to  the  reflex  spasms  induced  in  involun- 
tary muscles,  it  may  be  said  that  reHex 
spasms  set  up  by  some  contiguous  source  of 
irritation  are  met  with  not  iiifrc(iuently  in 
the  uretlira  and  nock  of  the  bladder,  in  the 
sphincter  of  the  vaj^ma,  or  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  (jesophagus.  They  may  also 
occur  in  the  bronchi  (as  in  asthma),  or  in  por- 
tions of  the  intestinal  canal  (colic);  likewise 
in  the  ureters  or  in  the  gall-ducts,  during  the 
passage  of  calculi  alont;  eitlier  of  them. 

As  an  instance  of  a  sfjasm  engendered  in 
involuntary  muscular  fibres,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  mental  emotion  or  state,  rather 
than  a  peripheric  irritation,  one  may  cite 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  uterus  in 
certain  cases  of  abortion  induced  by  fi'ight, 
anger,  or  other  powerful  mental  emotion. 
Again,  acts  of  vomiting  are  produced  occa- 
sionallj-  by  certain  sights  or  odours. 

On  the  other  hand,  tonic  spasms  of  a  re- 
flex character  chieHy  occur  in  (b)  the  volun- 
tary nmscles  (especially  in  children  or  in 
females  of  a  nervous  temperament),  in  the 
form  of  contractions  of  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  extremities,  though  at  other  times  the 
nmscles  of  the  jaw  or  some  of  the  muscles  of 
tlie  neck  may  be  the  parts  involved.  See 
Spasm. 

Of  infinitely  more  importance,  however, 
are  the  muUitudinous  cases  in  which  some 
sources  of  irritation,  either  within  or  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  occasion,  in  various 
more  or  less  obscure  ways,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  gi'eat  encephahc  centres,  con- 
vulsions or  fits  of  one  or  other  variety  {see 
Convulsions;  and  Epilepsy).  Here  we 
have,  as  a  result  of  tlie  periplieric  irritation, 
a  whole  series  of  spasms,  partly  tonic  and 
partly  clonic  in  character.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  too,  that  an  irritant  at  the  surface  of 
the  brain,  in  certain  regions,  is  just  as 
potential  as  an  irritant  acting  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 

But  another  class  of  reflex  muscular  spasms 
still  remains,  to  which  an  inmiense  amount 
of  importance  is  attached  by  some  patho- 
logists, namely,  those  which  are  brought 
about  through  the  agency  of  vaso-motor 
nerves  acting  upon  the  contractile  walls  of 
blood-vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  under 
the  influence  of  direct  irritation,  vaso-motor 
nerves  may  cause  small  arteries  and  arte- 
rioles to  contract  to  an  extreme  degree,  and 
that  this  condition  is  apt  to  be  followed  bj^ 
one  of  extreme  dilatation  of  these  same 
vessels.  It  is  known  also  that  under  the 
intluence  of  emotions  the  calibre  of  the 
vessels  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  is  apt  to 
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vary  greatly.  Of  this  we  have  examples  in 
the  temporary  jjallor  of  the  countenance 
produced  by  Irigiit,  and  in  the  sulTusion  of 
the  face  and  neck,  from  unnatural  fuhicss 
of  vessels  of  these  parts,  in  the  act  of  blusli- 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  assumed 
that,  as  a  result  of  some  abiding  irritation 
in  the  intestine,  in  the  bladder,  or  in  other 
parts,  reflex  contractions  of  the  arterioles  in 
certain  regions  of  the  spinal  cord  (also  of  an 
abiding  character)  may  be  brought  about, 
so  as  more  or  less  completely  to  annul  the 
functions  of  this  particular  portion  of  the 
cord,  and  tliereby  to  lead  to  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremities  -  that  is,  to  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  chiefly  in  relation  with  the  region 
of  the  cord  affected.  This  is  tlie  generally 
assumed  mode  of  production  of  a  so-called 
'  reflex  paralysis.'  Others,  however,  imagine 
that,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  such  a  para- 
lysis may  be  brought  about  differently — not 
b}^  the  reflex  action  producing  a  spasm  of 
vessels  in  a  part  of  the  spmal  cord,  but  by  a 
spasm  of  the  vessels  supplying  the  great 
nerves  and  muscles  of  the  limlis  atlected. 
The  ansinia,  thus  supposed  to  be  induced 
in  either  case,  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of  an 
ensuing  paralytic  condition.  But  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  probabilit}'  of  the  existence  of 
*  redex  paralysis  '  need  not  be  here  discussed, 
since  the  arguments  for  or  against  the 
existence  of  such  a  paralysis  which  are 
applicable  to  one  form  of  it  are  applicable 
also  to  another,  and  these  are  set  forth  in 
the  article  Spinal  Cord,  Special  Diseases 
of :  28.  Reflex  Paraplegia. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  imagined  by  any- 
one that  a  local  irritation  is  capable  of 
engendering  a  condition  of  paralysis  by  any 
direct  inhibitory  process.  The  intervention 
of  altered  conditions  of  vasomotor  nerves 
and  of  altered  states  of  vessels  seems  to  be 
postulated  by  all.  Yet  some  such  direct 
influence  may,  perhaps,  be  more  possible  in 
those  related  cases  in  which  the  starting- 
point  or  primary  cause  of  paralysis  is  a 
mental  state  rather  than  a  peripheric  irrita- 
tion— that  is,  in  the  setiologically  obscure 
cases  described  by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds  as 
Paralysis  dependent  upon  Idea.  See  Spinal 
Cord,  Special  Diseases  of. 

It  is  right  here,  also,  to  mention  a  class  of 
phenomena  which  have  some  analogies  to 
reflex  disorders,  that  is,  the  numerous  cases 
in  whicli,  as  a  consequence  of  irritation  in 
one  or  other  region,  ^(lui  is  felt  in  some  more 
or  less  distant  part  of  the  body,  as  when  a 
stone  pressing  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
causes  severe  pain  at  the  meatus  urinarius, 
or  when  disease  of  the  stomach  or  of  the 
liver  causes  a  pain  which  is  felt  in  the 
scapular  region, 

H.  Charlton  Bastl\n. 

REFLEXES,  Spinal.  —  See  Spinal 
Cord,  Diseases  oL 
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REFRACTION,   Disorders  of.— Sec 

Vision,  Disorders  of. 

REFRIGERANTS  (refrigeroj  cool).— 
Definition.— Remedial  agents  which  lower 
the  body-heat,  either  in  health  or  in  disease  ; 
or  which  allay  thirst,  and  impart  a  feeling  of 
coolness. 

Enumekation.— The  chief  refrigerants 
are :  The  whole  class  of  Febrifuges  ;  Water  ; 
Ice  ;  Eflervescing  drinks;  Acidulated  drinks; 
and  the  juices  of  Fruits. 

Action. — As  the  name  implies,  anything 
may  be  ranked  as  a  refrigerant  which  lowers 
the  body-temperature,  and  we  may  here  con- 
sider in  how  far  the  drugs  described  under 
Febrifuges  have  the  property  of  cooling 
down  the  healthy  organism.  Quinine  and 
alcoliol  have  but  a  slight  and  transient  lower- 
ing eti'ect,  and  salicylic  acid  has  none  at  all ; 
and  this  is  readily  explained,  if  we  believe 
that  theii-  antipyretic  properties  in  fever  de- 
pend on  their  destructive  influence  over  the 
protoplasm  or  products  of  septic  ferments. 

Refrigerants,  however,  are  popularly  held 
to  be  those  drugs  which  relieve  the  thirst  of 
the  fever- stricken  patient,  by  moistening  his 
dry  lips  and  cooling  his  parched  tongue.  Ice 
or  iced  drmks  manifestly  fulfil  these  indica- 
tions ;  and  acids  well  diluted,  which  are  often 
the  most  grateful  of  all,  act  very  efficiently  by 
directly  stimulating  the  salivary  secretion. 
R.  Farquharson. 

REGIMEN  (rego,  I  govern).— This  word 
is  not  uncommonly  used  as  synonymous  with 
hygienic  management.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense  it  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of  diet, 
both  in  health  and  disease.  See  Diet  ;  and 
Personal  Health. 

REGURGITATION  {re-,  again;  and 
gurgito,  I  swallow). — This  word  is  technically 
applied  to  the  reversal  of  the  natural  direc- 
tion in  which  the  current  or  contents  flow 
through  a  tube  or  cavity  of  the  body.  Thus 
the  food  may  regurgitate  from  the  stomach 
into  the  oesophagus  and  mouth ;  the  bile 
from  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach ;  and 
blood  from  the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery 
into  the  ventricles,  from  the  ventricles  into 
the  auricles,  or  from  the  heart  into  the  veins, 
when  the  respective  valves  are  incompetent. 
See  Heart,  Valves  and  Orifices  of.  Dis- 
eases of;  and  Rumination. 

REHME  {Oeynhausen),  in  Ger- 
many.— Gaseous  thermal  salt  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

REICHENHALL,  in  the  Bavarian 

Alps.— Common  salt  waters.     See  Mineral 
Waters. 

REINERZ,    in    German    Silesia.— 

Chalybeate  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 
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RELAPSE  {re-,  back;  anJ  lajisus,  slip- 
ping).— The  return  of  a  disease,  which  has 
apparently  ceased,  during  or  immediately 
after  convalescence  ;  or  of  a  particular  symp- 
tom in  the  course  of  a  disease.  Relapses  are 
well  exemplified  in  typhoid  fever  and  acute 
rheumatism. 

RELAPSING     FEVER.  —  Synon.  : 

Famine  Fever  (Irish  writers) ;  Fr.  Fievre  a 
Mechute;  Ger.Hungeiyest.  Also  many  other 
names,  according  to  the  localities  where  it 
has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic. 

Definition.  —  A  continued  contagious 
fever ;  characterised  by  absence  of  eruption, 
and  a  tendency  to  relapse  at  intervals  of 
from  five  to  seven  days,  and  for  an  indefinite 
number  of  times,  accompanied  during  the 
paroxysms  by  a  spirillum,  and  generally  oc- 
curring as  an  epidemic. 

All  medical  writers,  from  the  earliest  times, 
recognise  the  existence  of  a  relapsing  form 
of  continued  fever;  but  this  disease  had  until 
recent  years  been  included  under  the  general 
term  '  Continued  fever.'  Even  in  the  great 
Irish  famine  fever  of  1847,  many  of  the 
Dublin  physicians  did  not  sufficiently  distin- 
guish between  typhus  and  relapsing  fever ; 
and  we  find  a  statement  often  made  that  the 
fever  relapsed  into  typhus,  or  that  typhus 
relapsed  into  a  form  without  spots.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  typhus  and  relapsing  fever 
co-existed  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  famine,  as 
they  have  invariably  done  at  all  times  and 
l)laces  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Northern 
Europe  seems  to  be  the  favourite  habitat  of 
relapsing  fever.  It  has  been  met  with  in 
America,  but  not  as  an  epidemic,  having 
been  imported  from  Europe,  and  not  show- 
ing a  tendency  to  spread.  An  epidemic  out- 
break occurred  at  Peshawm-  in  the  Punjab, 
and  also  in  Egypt.  Epidemics  ha\e  been 
more  common  in  the  British  Isles  than  else- 
where. The  most  extensive  epidemics  have 
arisen  in  Ireland  in  times  of  famine,  and 
extended  thence  to  England  and  Scotland. 
An  epidemic  was  confined  to  Scotland  in 
1843,  and  another  to  London  m  18G8. 

Etiology. — Fredisposiug  causes. — Males 
suffer  more  from  relapsing  fever  than  females, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  1*5  to  1.  The 
disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Season  seems  to 
have  little  effect,  but  it  appears  to  be  more 
prevalent  in  winter  than  at  other  seasons, 
because  the  other  predisposing  causes  are 
more  intense  at  that  time  of  the  year.  All 
the  causes  which  predispose  to  contagious 
zymotics  favour  more  or  less  the  prevalence 
of  relapsing  fever.  The  most  powerful,  how- 
ever, are  scarcity  of  food,  overcrowding,  and 
want  of  cleanliness. 

Exciting  causes. —  Relapsing  fever  is  con- 
tagious, and  has  always  been  found  to  spread 
in  proportion  to  the  facilities  for  communica- 
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tion.  It  liiis  boeii  tnmsported  from  lonjj  dis- 
tances by  allVc'ti'd  persons;  it  attiicks  attend- 
ants on  the  sick,  and  persons  not  predisi)osed 
wlien  they  are  exposed  to  its  contagion  ; 
and  may  be  communicated  by  fomites.  It 
seems  to  act  tbroiif,'h  but  a  short  distance. 
The  period  of  incubation  is  uncertain,  some- 
times beinj,'  apparently  ahnosi  absent,  at 
other  times  stated  to  extend  to  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  days. 

Famine  aim  its  consequences,  or  famine 
alone,  is  a  cause  for  tlio  orijiin  of  relapsinjj 
lever  ile  novo.  Some  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  but  it  is  usually  received  by  writers 
upon  the  disease.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
famine  as  a  cause  rests  upon  the  '  fact  that 
after  it  has  been  absent  for  many  years,  it 
breaks  out  on  each  occasion  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances  '  (Murchison).  The 
circumstances  preceding  an  outbreak  are 
invariably  failure  of  crops,  and  consecjuent 
famine.  Relapsing  fever,  although  usuallj- 
prevailing  among  overcrowded  persons  in 
large  towns,  must  not  be  considered  to  de- 
pend upon  this  condition,  except  so  far  as 
overcrowding  favours  the  spread  of  contagion. 
The  overcrowding  in  towns  during  an  epi- 
demic results  from  the  same  cause  as  tliat 
producing  the  fever  ;  namely,  the  scarcity  of 
food  in  the  country,  which  drives  people  into 
the  towns. 

Anatomical  Characters. — These  are  not 
marked,  except  where  complications  have 
caused  death.  The  liver  and  spleen  ar.e  both 
found  enlarged  in  all  cases,  especially  the 
latter  organ.  The  digestive  organs  exhibit 
nothing  particular,  except  in  those  cases 
where  there  has  been  long  dejjrivaiion  of 
food,  or  where  dysentery  or  diarrhcea  has 
accompanied  or  preceded  the  disease.  A 
spirillum — spirillinn  or  spirochete  Uher- 
ineicri — is  found  in  the  blood  of  patients 
Buffermg  from  relapsing  fever.  This  micro- 
organism decreases  as  the  paroxysms  sub- 
side, and  is  absent  during  the  intermissions. 
The  spirilhnu  was  discovered  by  Obermeier 
of  Berlin  in  187"2,  and  the  discovery  was 
fiu-ther  confirmed  by  Engel  in  1873,  A  full 
account  of  this  organism  is  given  under  a 
special  heading.     Sec  ificRO-ORGAMSMs. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is 
usually  marked  by  rigors,  frecjuently  of  a 
trivial  character,  amounting  only  to  slight 
chilliness.  This  is  followed  by  debility  and 
giddiness;  extreme  weakness  is  not  so  marked 
as  in  the  earlj-  stages  of  other  forms  of  con- 
tinued fever.  There  is  headache,  followed 
after  a  few  hours  by  hot  skin ;  the  tempera- 
ture rises  to  about  105°  F.,  or  sometimes,  it 
is  stated,  as  high  as  108^ ;  the  pulse  rises 
to  from  110  to  180,  occasionally  counting  110 
at  an  early  stage  of  tlie  disease.  The  tongue 
is  covered  with  a  moist  creamy  fur.  which  in 
severe  cases  becomes  brown  and  dry  in  the 
centre,  and  in  the  worst  forms  becomes  black 
all    over.     There   is   great    thirst,  as    in    all 


febrile  diseases ;  loss  of  appetite ;  some  ab 
dominal  tenderness,  especially  in  the  epi- 
gastric region;  occasionally  nausea,  and  more 
rarely  vomiting  ;  the  bowels  are  usually  con- 
fined, but  in  some  cases  diarrh(i;a  prevails. 
In  such  cases  the  diarrhoea  is  of  a  dysenteric 
character,  and  is  probably  due  to  the  dysen- 
teric tendency  which  usually  prevails  in  time 
of  famine,  when  relapsing  fever  is  prevalent. 
The  skin  generally  presents  a  jaundiced  hue; 
and  careful  examination  will  detect  more  or 
less  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 
There  is  great  muscular  and  articular  pain. 
The  pain  in  the  back  is  tre(piently  of  the 
most  intense  character.  Headache  is  more 
complained  of  than  in  the  other  forms  of 
fever.  There  is  sometimes,  but  not  as  a  rule, 
delirium  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

In  from  five  to  seven  days  from  the  inva- 
sion of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  suddenly 
subside,  and  the  patient  quickly  becomes  con- 
valescent, being  for  the  tune  apparently  well. 
This  convalescence  is  frequently  accompanied 
or  preceded  by  a  critical  evacuation  from  the 
bowels,  kidneys,  or  uterus,  or  by  profuse 
diaphoresis.  It  may  be  permanent,  but  more 
commonly  the  patient  remains  well  for  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  and  then  suddenly  relapses, 
and  passes  through  all  the  symptoms  pre- 
viously detailed.  There  may  be  a  second  or 
a  third  relapse,  and  even  a  fourth  has  been 
recorded.  At  no  time  during  the  progress  of 
the  disease  is  any  specific  eruption  developed, 
although  on  the  second  or  third  day  a  red- 
dish mottled  rash  has  been  met  with,  which, 
however,  is  irregular  in  its  appearance,  de- 
velopment, and  duration,  and  usually  termi- 
nates in  desquamation.  Purpuric  spots  have 
been  sometimes,  and  sudamina  very  frequently, 
met  with. 

COMPLICATION'S.  —  Pulmonarv  complica- 
tions are  not  so  common  in  relapsing  fever 
as  in  typhus  or  enteric  fever.  Bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  laryngitis  may  occur,  es- 
pecially bronchitis,  but  these  complications 
are  not  severe.  Cardiac,  arterial,  or  venous 
aflections  are  rare,  with  the  exception  of 
hajmorrhages,  which  must  be  considered  as 
being  connected  with  the  purpuric  tendency 
which  usually  prevails  in  times  of  scarcity. 
Nervous  complications  are  more  rare  than 
in  any  other  form  of  adynamic  fever. 
Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  in  some  epidemics 
have  proved  to  be  most  serious  complica- 
tions, and  are  of  frequent  occurrence  when- 
ever relapsing  fever  prevails.  Abscess  and 
other  suppurative  forms  of  inflammation  are 
not  common.  In  pregnant  females  attacked 
by  this  fever  abortion  nsually  occurs  at  an 
early  stage  of  pregnancy;  and  premature 
labour,  with  death  of  the  fcetus,  and  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  mother,  in  the  later 
stages  of  pregnancy.  Death  of  the  mother 
has  sometimes  happened  from  post-parluin 
hitmorrhage. 

Diagnosis. — Relapsing  fever  is  most  likely 
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to  be  mistaken  for  other  forms  of  continued 
fever,  and  may  be  confounded  with  the 
eruptive  fevers  in  their  earlier  stages, 
especially  small-pox.  It  differs  from  typhus 
in  having  a  higher  temperature  and  quicker 
pulse  at  the  outset ;  in  the  absence  of  the 
specific  eruption,  of  the  extremely  heavy 
aspect  of  the  patient,  and  of  the  delirium  of 
typhus ;  in  the  presence  of  extreme  pains  in 
the  back,  vomiting,  and  jaundiced  tinge  of 
the  skin ;  and  finally  in  the  sudden  cessation 
of  sJ^nptoms,  and  the  tendency  to  relapse. 

Eelapsing  fever  differs  from  enteric  fever 
in  the  suddenness  of  its  onset,  enteric  fever 
having  a  slow  invasion ;  the  want  of  the 
marked  and  extensive  daily  variations  in 
temperature ;  the  absence  of  the  character- 
istic abdominal  symptoms  and  eruption  ;  and 
the  absence  of  the  localised  iliac  tenderness 
and  the  peculiar  diarrhoea  of  enteric  fever. 
The  tongue  also  serves  to  distinguish  re- 
lapsing from  enteric  fever ;  in  the  latter 
having  a  well-marked  red  tip  and  edges,  in 
the  former  a  light  covering  fiu*.  Relapsing 
fever  at  its  commencement  has  been  con- 
founded with  small-pox,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  pain  in  the  back  and  marked  vomit- 
ing which  accompany  both  these  diseases, 
but  the  appearance  of  the  specific  eruption 
will  soon  decide  the  question. 

Prognosis,  Duration,  Terminations,  and 
Mortality.  —  The  prognosis  of  relapsing 
fever  is  usually  favoixrable,  the  mortality 
being  low,  from  1"2  to  2  per  cent,  in  London, 
up  to  4  and  4'5  per  cent,  in  other  jjlaces ; 
the  average  rate  being  about  4  per  cent. 
The  chief  causes  influencing  the  rate  of 
mortahty  seem  to  be  the  prior  state  of  the 
patient,  and  the  diu'ation  of  the  disease 
before  medical  relief  is  applied  for.  Pur- 
puric symptoms,  severe  dysentery  or  diar- 
rhoea, serious  hicmorrhages,  or  extensive 
chest-complications,  always  indicate  a  grave 
prognosis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  disease 
must  be  preventive  and  oxrative.  The  chief 
promoting  causes  of  the  disease  being  famine 
and  contagion,  the  means  for  prophylaxis  are 
obvious.  The  active  treatment  must  chiefly 
be  directed  towards  the  relief  of  symptoms, 
and  sustaining  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
The  use  of  quinine  and  mineral  acids  in  the 
earlier  stages,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  light 
and  nourishing  food  in  the  later,  will  be 
found  sufhcient.  A  considerable  amount  of 
the  success  of  treatment  will  depend  upon 
the  dieting  of  the  patient.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  most  of  these  patients  have 
been  in  a  state  of  starvation.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  carefully  and  gradu- 
ally increase  the  supply  of  food.  The  food 
at  first  must  be  of  a  most  digestible  and  fluid 
kind,  which  may  gradually  be  altered  to  a 
diet  of  a  more  solid  and  general  character. 
Dysentery  has  not  infrequently  been  caused 
by  the  sudden  feeding  of  patients  suffermg 
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from  relapsing  fever  in  its  early  stages. 
Milk,  light  starcliy  puddings  made  with  milk, 
thin  custards,  and  finally  chicken,  chojis,  and 
general  diet  will  be  found  the  best  course  in 
this  disease.  Stimulants  may  be  occasion- 
ally requisite,  but  are  seldom  necessary  in 
any  quantity,  or  for  a  length  of  time. 

T.  W.  Grimshaw. 

RELAXATION  1  ,  ,  , 

RELAXED  I  (re-,  again;  and  Zaxo, 

I  loose). — These  words  signify  a  condition  of 
looseness,  and  are  used  somewhat  vaguely  in 
a  variety  of  associations.  Thus  we  speak  of 
general  relaxation,  to  express  a  want  of  mus- 
cular tone  or  vigour.  Local  relaxation  refers 
to  a  condition  of  abnormal  looseness  of  a 
part,  as  of  a  joint,  muscles,  the  uvula,  or 
the  throat,  which  are  then  said  to  be  relaxed. 
Another  signification  of  the  term  '  relaxation  ' 
is  that  of  looseness  of  the  bowels,  as  in  diar- 
rhoea. 

REMEDY  {remedium,  a  cure).  —  A 
remedy  properly  signifies  a  therapeutic  agent 
which  possesses  a  recognised  influence  in  pre- 
venting, relieving,  or  removing  a  particular 
morbid  condition.  Thus  vaccination  is  a 
remedy  for  sinall-pox ;  quinine  for  ague ; 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  for  syphilis ; 
and  opium  for  pain.  See  Disease,  Treat- 
ment of. 

REMISSION    \  ,  .  .      ... 

REMITTENT  fv"^-'^"^^^'  and  mi«o, 

I  send). — A  disease  is  said  to  be  remittent 
when  it  is  characterised  by  periodical  dimi- 
]  nutions  of  symptoms,  followed  by  exacerba- 
tions, as  in  remittent  fever  and  neuralgia. 
The  period  during  which  the  symptoms  are 
in  abeyance  is  called  a  remission.  See  Re- 
mittent Fever. 

REMITTENT  FEVER.  —  Synon.  : 
Bilious  Remittent ;  Fr.  Fievre  Remittente  ; 
Ger.  Bosartiges  cndemisches  Fieher. 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  fever  of  ma- 
larial origin,  in  which  the  paroxysms  do  not 
intermit,  but  only,  as  the  name  implies, 
remit. 

General  Observations. — Remittent  fever 
is  the  most  severe  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs ;  it  is  a  more  acute  affection  than 
intermittent  fever,  more  severe  in  its  symp- 
toms, more  rapid  in  its  course,  and  the  direct 
mortality  is  ten  times  greater  than  in  any 
other  form  of  malarial  fever.  It  is  com- 
monly known  in  India  as  jungle  fever, 
because  it  is  in  jungles  there  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  that  it  is  most  frequently 
contracted.  It  often  obtains  local  names 
derived  from  places  notorious  for  producing 
it,  a  practice  productive  only  of  confusion 
and  misapprehension.  It  is  sometimes  said 
to  hold  a  middle  place  between  intermittent 
and  continued  fever ;  the  more  nearly  it  re- 
sembles the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  it  is. 
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In  other  words,  the  less  distinct  the  periods 
of  reiiiission,  and  tlie  lonj^er  the  sta<,'e  of 
exacerbation,  with  its  lnf,'h  temperature,  and 
other  disturbances  of  the  system  which 
cliaracterise  that  stage,  tlie  greater  is  the 
risk  of  such  blood-  and  organic  changes  as 
are  incompatible  with  life. 

Remittent  fever  is  nsually  seen  in  its 
gravest  forms  in  hot  climates,  bnt  has  often 
beon  very  fatal  in  malarial  regions  in  tempe- 
rate climates,  as  in  Walcheren.  This,  in  un- 
healthy countries,  is  often  the  first  form  of 
fever  that  attacks  new-comers,  but  such  are 
seldom  exposed  to  second  attacks ;  in  other 
words,  there  is  in  this  type  less  tendency  to 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  than  in  the  inter- 
nntting  form.  It  may  be  that  the  extremely 
energetic  character  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
remittent  type  is  more  effectual  in  destroj-- 
hig,  altering,  or  '  eliminating '  the  poison, 
than  the  milder  intermittent  attack.  In 
ISC),"),  out  of  ;5,iy9  cases  of  remittent  fever 
admitted  into  the  military  hospitals  of 
Algeria,  only  359  had  second  attacks ;  while 
out  of  15,0!S0  cases  of  intermittent  fevers, 
4,295  were  re-admitted  with  the  same  type 
of  fever  {Statistique  Medicale  de  I'Armee, 
1805).  The  medical  officers  of  our  army  in 
Spain  observed  that  their  men,  on  entering 
a  malarial  locality,  generally  sutlcrcd  severely 
from  the  remittent  form,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  were  only  affected  by 
the  intermittent  type.  Survivors,  however, 
who  remain  in  the  locahty,  become,  like  the 
inhabitants,  only  liable  to  the  milder  type  of 
the  disease. 

jEtiology.  —  Remittent  fever  is  found 
w^henever  its  specilic  cause  is  generated  in 
sutttcient  concentration  to  excite  it  {see 
Intermittent  Fever  ;  and  Malaria).  It 
prevails  in  the  malarial  parts  of  the  Old  and 
New  World.  Our  armies  have  suffered  from 
it  both  in  temperate  and  hot  climates ;  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and,  with  extreme 
malignity,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  It 
is  a  common  disease  in  the  malarious  parts 
of  Italy  ;  and  the  French  army  has  suffered 
much  from  it  in  Algeria.  It  is  seen  in  the 
deltas  of  gi-eat  rivers,  in  the  terais  of  India, 
m  jungles,  and  in  other  districts  in  the  same 
country  long  left  uncultivated. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  morbid 
anatomy  of  remittent  fever  is  the  same  as  in 
intermittent  fever  ;  the  difference  is  only  in 
degree.  Congestion  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum,  with  softening, 
is  more  marked  than  in  other  types  of  ma- 
larial fever,  as  well  as  enlargement  of 
Briinner's  glands.  The  pigmentary  de- 
generation of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  more 
intense,  often  extending  also  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  giving  them  a  bronzed  ap- 
pearance. At  a  recent  post-mortem  exami- 
nation the  micro-organisms  characteristic  of 
malaria  will  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
blood  generally ;  also  especially  in  the  spleen, 


and  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  liver. 
In  pernicious  types  the  vessels  are  actually 
obstructed  l)y  these  organisms. 

Symptoms.  —  Frcvionitory.  —  Those  are 
much  the  same  as  in  a  severe  intermittent. 

Cold  Stnrjc. — The  term  is  hardly  applic- 
able in  this  fever;  the  patient  is  sensible 
only  of  a  slight  sensation  of  chilliness,  which 
very  rarely  passes  into  rigors.  Nevertheless, 
the  thermometer  indicates  a  temperature 
above  the  noiinal,  and  in  the  hot  stage  this 
quicklv  rises  to  100^,  107°,  and  sometimes  to 
110=  F. 

Hot  Stage. — As  this  develops,  the  whole 
system  is  profoundly  disturbed.  There  is 
the  high  temperature  already  indicated, 
which,  when  fully  developed  in  the  worst 
cases,  approaches  within  three  degrees  of 
that  in  which  the  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  muscular  tissue  begin  to  coagulate. 
Tliis  grave  symptom  is  seen  in  its  utmost 
intensity  in  those  who  have  exposed  them- 
selves, perhaps  after  indulging  in  alcoholic 
liquor,  to  a  powerful  sun,  without  reasonable 
precautions.  With  this  there  is  necessarily 
pungent  heat  of  skin ;  an  intensely  flushed 
face  ;  severe  headache  ;  pain  in  the  back  and 
limbs ;  quick  respiration  ;  a  pulse  of  120  or 
more  ;  a  foul,  dry,  and  bile-tinted  tongue ;  a 
sense  of  oppression  at  the  epigastrium,  with 
fulness  and  tension  in  that  region ;  and 
violent  vomiting,  which  brings  no  relief  to 
the  gastric  ojipression. 

This  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing symptoms  ;  the  quantity  of  Huid  vomited 
far  exceeds  what  has  been  taken  by  the 
patient ;  at  first  it  is  colourless,  then  bilious, 
and  sometimes  bloody.  In  pernicious  cases 
it  closely  resembles  the  '  black  vomit '  of 
specific  yellow  fever.  With  the  above 
symptoms  there  is  an  anxious  countenance, 
and  much  restlessness.  In  this  condition 
the  patient  remains  from  six  to  twelve  hours.' 
Then  the  more  urgent  symptoms  abate  ;  the 
temperature  falls  two,  three,  or  more  degrees  ; 
the  skin  becomes  slightly  moist,  far  short  of 
the  profuse  sweating  in  an  intermittent  fever ; 
headache  sensibly  diminishes ;  and  the 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  epigastric  tension 
either  cease  or  sensibly  abate.  This  is  the 
remission,  always  anxiously  looked  for,  not 
only  as  a  relief  to  the  patient,  but  as  a 
precious  time  for  treatment.  In  bad  cases, 
when  the  other  symptoms  remit  so  litt'e  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  all  but  an  experienced 
observer,  the  thennometer  will  indicate  at 
least  an  attempt  at  a  remission.  This  lasts 
from  two  to  twelve  hours  ;  the  longer  it  is, 
the  more  favourable  is  the  prognosis.  A 
feeling  of  chilliness  then  returns,  quickly 
followed  by  the  hot  stage,  with  all  its  dis- 
tressing symptoms.  This  is  the  exacerbation 
of  systematic  authors,  which  in  its  turn  gives 
way  to  the  remission. 

'  The  description  in  the  text  applies  to  the  disease 
in  its  most  acute  {orm. 
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A  morning  remission  in  this  fever  is  so  in- 
variable as  to  be  a  point  of  diagnostic  value, 
and  it  is  an  old  rule  in  military  practice  so 
to  time  the  morning  visit  as  to  ensure  seeing 
the  patient  while  it  ksts.  The  exacerbation 
usually  returns  about  noon,  and  in  severe 
cases  lasts  till  midnight.  Sometimes  two 
exacerbations  occur,  one  at  noon,  the  other 
at  midnight,  with  a  slight  evening,  and  more 
distinct  morning,  remission. 

The  skin  sometimes  assumes  a  yellow  tint, 
and  if  there  be  with  this  anything  resembling 
black  vomit,  a  false  diagnosis  of  yellow  fever 
may  be  made.  The  term  '  yellow  remittent ' 
is  correctly  enough  applied  to  such  cases,  but 
the  resemblance  between  these  and  cases  of 
specific  yellow  fever  is  only  superficial. 

Hiccough  is  a  troublesome  symptom,  and 
if  it  appears  late  in  the  disease,  and  continues 
during  the  remission,  is  not  a  favourable 
one. 

The  hnwcls  are  usually  constipated,  but  in 
pernicious  cases  the  motions  sometimes  be- 
come very  loose,  bloody,  and  offensive,  a  con- 
dition of  evil  omen. 

Jaundice  is  rare,  although,  as  already  said, 
the  skin  has  often  a  yellowish  tinge,  more 
dependent  on  blood-changes  than  from  an 
icteric  cause. 

Hepatitis. — The  only  cases  of  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  liver,  occurring  in  the 
course  of  remittent  fever,  that  have  come 
under  the  writer's  observation,  were  brought 
to  Netley  from  the  Gold  Coast,  where  this 
serious  complication  appears  common. 

Delirium. — Except  in  men  who  have  lived 
imprudently,  and  have  indulged  freely  in 
alcohol,  active  delirium  is  rare.  In  all  malarial 
fevers,  the  symptoms  and  lesions  in  remit- 
tents point  more  to  implication  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs  than  of  the  nerve-centres. 

The  urine  is  acid,  scanty,  and  high- 
coloured,  rarely  albuminous— so  rarely,  that 
its  absence  is  a  point  of  diagnosis  between 
malarial  remittent  and  specific  yellow  fever. 
During  the  hot  stage  the  secretion  of  urea  is 
greatly  increased,  but  lessened  when  con- 
valescence sets  in.  In  two  very  severe  cases 
treated  by  the  writer  in  India,  there  was 
profuse  secretion  of  bloody  urine  throughout, 
which  lasted  until  convalescence  set  in. 

The  adynamic  form  of  remittent  fever  is 
one  of  great  gravity.  It  is  becoming  every 
day  more  apparent  that  in  bygone  years — 
and  perhaps  even  now  in  India— cases  of 
enteric  fever  have  been,  and  are,  mistaken 
for  malarial  remittent.  The  diagnosis  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  enteric  fever  pure  and  simple, 
as  seen  in  temperate  climates.  There  are 
cases  of  a  mixed  nature,  in  which  a  thread 
of  malaria,  so  to  speak,  runs  through  the 
symptoms  and  obscures  them.  The  term 
'  typho-malarial '  has  come  into  use  in  India 
to  distinguish  this  class  of  cases,  which  are 
as  difficult  to  treat  successfully  as  to  diagnose 


clearly.  French  and  Italian  writers  would 
apply  their  favourite  term  '  pernicious '  to 
such  cases,  which  are  characterised  from  an 
early  stage  by  great  prostration  ;  brief  and 
uncertain  remissions ;  a  quick  and  compres- 
sible pulse ;  a  black  and  dry  tongue,  the 
teeth  being  covered  with  sordes  ;  rapid  respi- 
ration ;  epigastric  tension  and  oppression ; 
the  bowels  being  loose,  and  the  anotions 
bloodj',  with  a  disposition  to  haemorrhage 
from  the  mucous  surfaces  generally.  Such 
cases  are  often  fatal,  and  2'ost-mortem,  ex- 
amination, in  addition  to  the  common  lesions 
of  malarial  fever,  reveals  ulceration  of  Pe^-er's 
patches. 

Duration. — The  duration  of  a  remittent 
fever  is  from  five  to  fourteen  days ;  but,  as 
in  all  miasmatic  fevers,  it  is  much  affected 
by  the  action  of  remedies.  In  the  worst 
forms  death  is  rare  before  the  eighth  day. 

Diagnosis.  —  1.  From  specific  yellow 
fever.  —  Remittent  is  paroxysmal ;  yellow 
fever  is  continued.  Remittent  has  a  morn- 
ing remission ;  yellow  fever  has  not  Hismor- 
rhage  from  any  source  is  exceptional  in  re- 
mittent; in  yeUow  fever  it  proceeds  from 
mouth,  nose,  eyes,  ears,  bowels,  and  even 
the  urinary  passages.  Even  in  the  worst 
remittents  albuminous  urine  is  rai-e ;  it  is 
the  rule  in  yellow  fever.  Over  remittent 
fever  the  power  of  quinine  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  the  drug  is  powerless  in  yellow  fever. 
Death  in  the  worst  remittents  is  rarely  seen 
before  the  eighth  day ;  in  specific  yellow 
fever  it  is  common  on  the  third  day.  The 
mortality  rate  in  yellow  fever  is  often  40 
per  cent,  of  those  affected  ;  that  of  remittent 
does  not  in  ordinary  circumstances  exceed 
4  or  5  per  cent.,  and  is  often  less.  YeUow 
fever  is  portable  and  contagious ;  remit- 
tent is  neither.  Yellow  fever  has  a  special 
habitat  of  its  own,  and  can  only  exist  as  an 
endemic  disease  in  countries  where  the  mean 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  72^  F. 
Lastly,  specific  yellow  fever  has  never  estab- 
lished a  footing  on  the  shores  of  India,  where 
malarial  remittent  is  an  endemic  disease. 

2.  Enteric  fever,  pure  and  simple,  ought 
not  to  be  easily  confounded  with  remittent. 
It  is  marked  off  by  the  difference  in  the 
thermometric  curve :  in  enteric  fever,  the 
rise  of  temperature  is  slow  ;  in  remittents  it 
attains  its  maximum  in  a  few  hoiu-s.  There 
is  also  the  characteristic  eruption  (not,  how- 
ever, invariably  present  in  enteric  fever  in 
India),  the  iliac  gurgling,  and  the  peculiar 
stools  of  typhoid,  all  absent  in  remittent.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easy 
when  the  peculiar  symptoms  of  malarial 
mask  or  obscure  those  of  enteric  fever.  Still, 
due  observation  of  the  peculiar  combination 
of  symptoms  will  enable  careful  practitioners 
to  make  a  good  practical  diagnosis,  and  to 
regulate  their  treatment  accordingly.  It 
may  seem  unscientific  to  speak  of  two  sj)ecifio 
diseases   existing  together,  and   as   it   were 
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struj;gling   for   the   mastery  in  the  system. 
The  writer's  beUef  is,  that  in  the  douhtt'ul 
cases  the   real   disease  is  enteric  fever,  the  i 
Bymptoms  being  merely  modilied  by  malaria, 
in  the  same  way  as  they  are  in  many  other  i 
diseases.  | 

1'rognosis. — This  is  favourable  when  the  : 
remissions  are  distinct;  when  each  succeed-  j 
ing  exacerbation  diminishes  Ln  force ;  when  ' 
the   skin   acts   freely ;    and  when    the    urine 
deposits  the  sediment  described  as  critical  in 
intermittent  fever  as  the  attacks  pass  off. 

Faint  and  uncertain  remissions;  a  ten- 
dency to  collapse  at  the  close  of  an  oxacor-  i 
bation ;  tlie  sudden  setting  in  of  dangerous  | 
complications;  the  predominance  of  typiioid 
Bymptoms;  suppression  of  urine;  and  a 
general  disposition  to  hiemorrhage  from  the 
mucous  surfaces,  are  all  signs  of  evil  omen. 

Treatment.— After  a  large  experience  in  [ 
tlie  tre;itment  of  malarial  fevers  in  some  of  [ 
the  most  imhealthy  regions  in  the  East,  the 
writer  desires  to  place  on   record   the    fact  | 
that  he  has  never  seen  any  but  disastrous 
results  from   treatment  based  on  the  belief 
that  remittent  fever  is  an  inflammatory  dis- 
ease.    The  praciitioner  who   keeps    this   in 
view,  and  acts  on    the   principle   of  saving 
power  as  much  as  possible,  will  save  more  1 
lives   than    the    man  who,   alarmed   by  the 
violent  disturbance  of  the  system,  attempts  ] 
to  calm   it  by  lowering   treatment ;    or   the 
other,   who,   halting  between    two  opinions, 
seeks  to  cure  his  patients  by  an  incompatible 
nnxture  of  doiircssing  and  conservative  re- 
medies.   With  the  reservations  already  given 
when  treating  of  intermittent  fever,  no  better 
combination  of  a  purgative  with  quinine  can 
be  given,  to  begin  the  treatment,  than  Living-  : 
stone's,  described  in  tlie  article  on  tliat  dis- 
ease ;  but  whatever  be  the  piu'gative  selected, 
it  should  bo  suited   to  bring  away  copious 
bilious  discharges,  which  will  greatly  miti- 
gate the  vomiting,  and  it  should  be  combined  , 
with  quinine.    A  good  formula  is  one  for  a 
five-grain   pill   consisting   of  calomel,    com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  and   powder  of. 
scammony,   with    a    drop    or    two   of    any 
aromatic   oil ;    this   acts   effectually   on    the 
whole  tract  of  the  intestine,  usually  without 
nausea  or   griping,  and   a   like    quantity  of 
quinine  may  be  added. 

Two  com'ses  are  now  open  to  the  practi- 
tioner. One  is  to  postpone  the  furtlier  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  until  the  lirst  re- 
mission. In  the  other  the  exacerbation  is 
disregarded,  and  (piinine  is  given  in  full  and 
effective  doses  at  once.  If  the  first  plan  be 
decided  on,  much  may  be  done  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  the  patient,  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature, and  tlnis  to  hasten  the  period  of 
remission.  In  strong  men,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  high,  exceeding  10.5"  F.,  with 
headache,  violent  action  of  the  heart,  rapid 
respiration,  oppressioii,  and  restlessness,  drop 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  aconite  every  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  until  ten  or  twelve  doses  have 
been  taken,  calm  tiie  patient,  reduce  the 
force  of  the  heart's  action,  assuage  the  head- 
ache, and  sometimes  in  a  marked  manner 
relieve  urgent  and  distressing  symptoms. 
Used  in  this  way,  and  its  effects  watched, 
aconite  is  a  valuable  and  safe  remedy,  and, 
acting  in  the  same  way,  it  is  as  useful  in 
specific  yellow  fever.  It  has  also  this  great 
recommendation,  if  cautiously  used,  that  it 
leaves  no  sting  beliind. 

When  the  tenqierature  rises,  as  it  often 
does,  to  lOo-C^  or  110^,  more  energetic  means 
are  called  for.  The  patient  should  be  i)laced 
in  a  bath  at  90^  F.,  wliich  should  be 
cooled  down  until  the  thermometer  indicates 
a  temperature  1.3^  below  the  nornuil  tem- 
perature of  his  body.  The  effect  of  this  in 
calming  the  patient,  relieving  the  oppres- 
sion, and  checking  vomiting,  is  often  very 
striking.  When  removed  from  the  bath,  the 
patient  should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket.  In 
adynamic  cases,  where  the  use  of  the  bath  is 
not  deemed  pnident,  the  same  good  effects 
may  be  brought  about  by  sponging  the  sur- 
face with  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
gradually  reduced  as  directed  above.  This, 
in  most  cases,  is  certainly  the  safest  practice. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  remission, 
quinine  must  be  given  bj-  the  mouth,  bowel, 
or  skin.  If  there  is  no  vomiting,  by  the 
mouth ;  if  the  remedy  wQl  not  remain  on 
the  stomach,  then  it  must  be  given  by  bowel 
or  skin.  Of  the  inconveniences  and  occa- 
sional danger  of  tlie  latter  method,  the  writer 
has  spoken  in  the  article  Inteumittent 
Fever,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.'  If 
the  hypodermic  method  is  ever  justifiable, 
in  the  face  of  the  danger  of  inducing  tetanus 
in  the  manner  described,  it  is  in  the  grave 
and  pei'nicious  forms  of  this  disease,  when 
life  is  threatened,  and  time  presses.  If  the 
remedy  is  given  by  mouth  or  rectum,  in 
severe  cases,  not  less  than  half  a  drachm 
should  be  introduced  into  the  system  during 
the  remission.  It  is  in  remittent  fever  of 
the  urgent  kind  under  notice  that  War- 
burg's tincture  already  mentioned  (see  In- 
termittent Fever)  is  most  useful.  As  is 
now  well  known,  the  active  ingiedient  in  this 
remedy  is  quinine ;  and,  if  used  as  directeil 
in  the  article  referred  to,  it  is  as  safe  as  it  is 
effective.-  American  physicians  appeiir,  in 
treating  this  disease,  to  follow  chiefiy  the 
second  plan  mentioned,  and,  trusting  to  the 
known  property  of  quinine  to  dimmish  and 
not  to  increase  temperature,  they  give  it 
during  the  hot  stage.  The  great  ditliculty 
here  is  the  vomiting  ;  during  the  exacerbation 

'  It  the  hypodermic  method  is  used,  the  neutral 
sulphiite  of  qninine  is  the  safest  form,  in  doses  of 
six  t^riiins  ;  the  utmost  care  being  taken  to  per- 
fectly sterilise  the  syringe  and  needle. 

-  Spurious  imitations  of  this  tincture  have  brought 
this  remedy  into  disrepute.  As  used  by  the  writer, 
it  was  alwaysobtaineddirect  from  Warburg  himself. 
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it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  anything  to 
remain  on  the  stomach.  It  must  then  be 
administered  by  enema  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  drachm,  half  the  quantity  being  given  in 
the  same  way  three  liours  before  the  return 
of  the  exacerbations.  Full  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
potassimn  should  be  given  with  the  quinine, 
to  calm  restlessness  and  promote  sleep. 
The  above  treatment  must  be  persistently 
followed  day  by  day  until  the  fever  is 
overcome. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks 
that  obstinate  vomiting  is  not  only  a  source 
of  extreme  and  exhausting  distress  to  the 
patient,  but  also  one  of  the  chief  embarrass- 
ments of  the  practitioner.  The  means  ad- 
vised above  are  often  effectual  in  checking 
it,  and  they  may  be  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  ice  when  available,  by  external  stimu- 
lants over  the  stomach,  or  by  the  application 
of  cloths  sprinkled  with  chloroform  over  the 
same  region.  Drop  doses  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  have  been  found  by  Bellot 
the  yoimger  effective  in  checking  this  dis- 
tressing symptom  in  yellow  fever,  and  the 
same  remedy  may  possibly  be  of  use  in  cases 
resisting  other  means.  But  in  the  writer's 
experience  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  subsides  with 
the  other  symptoms,  when  the  exacerbations 
are  controlled  by  quinine.  What  was  said. 
under  the  head  of  intermittent  fever,  of  the 
danger  of  pausing  in  the  use  of  quinine,  to 
treat  this  or  that  complication,  is  most  em- 
phatically repeated  here. 

On  the  first  sign  of  collapse  in  any  stage, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  stimulants ;  white 
wine  whey  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  the 
administration  of  alcohol,  if  that  be  called 
for  ;  good  champagne,  if  available,  or  the  best 
Rhenish  wine  within  reach,  often  answers 
admirably,  and  is  keenly  relished.  Living- 
stone's party  used  bitter  ale,  and  speak  in 
praise  of  it  as  a  stimulant  grateful  to  the 
patient, '  frequently  remaining  on  the  stomach 
when  all  others  are  rejected.'  The  large  ex- 
perience of  such  intelligent  observers  on  such 
a  subject  is  worthy  of  respect.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  patient  during  the  remission  by 
a  diet  adapted  to  the  irritable  condition  of 
the  stomach.  With  one  remark — one  preg- 
nant remark  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller,  the 
fellow-traveller,  friend,  and  biographer  of 
the  illustrious  Livingstone — we  shall  close 
this  article :  '  One  thing,  however,  must  be 
strongly  urged:  it  is  that  all  notions  about 
not  being  able  to  "stand  quinine,"  that  it 
"flies  to  the  head,"  and  so  forth,  must  be 
banished  as  utter  nonsense.  In  Africa 
everyone  can  stand  quinine  ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  disorder  there  in  which  it  is  not  positively 
required.'  The  writer  adds  from  his  experi- 
ence that  this  is  as  true  of  malarial  regions 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  as  it  is  of  Africa. 
W.  C.  Maclean. 


RENAL   CALCULUS 

REMOTE  CAUSES.— This  expression 
is  used  as  a  synonym  for  predisposing  causes. 
See  Disease,  Causes  of;  and  Peedisposition 
TO  Disease. 

RENAL  CALCULUS.— Synon.  :  Ne- 
phrolithiasis; Fr.  Calcul  Benal;  Ger.  I\ic- 
renstein. 

Definition. — A  concretion  formed  by  the 
deposit  of  one  or  more  of  the  solid  consti- 
tuents of  the  urine.  It  differs  only  in  size 
from  the  gritty  particles  called  '  gravel ' ;  it 
may  be  single,  or  there  may  be  many ;  it  may 
be  present  in  one  or  both  kidneys  at  the  same 
time ;  and  it  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life, 
from  the  foetus  in  utero  up  to  the  extremest 
old  age. 

iExioLOGY. — The  majority  of  urinary  cal- 
culi are  primarily  formed  in  the  infundibula 
or  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kidney ;  and  are 
caused  by  jirecipitation,  in  the  nascent  state, 
of  uric  acid  or  oxalate  of  calciiim.  This  pre- 
cipitation may  be  due  to  real  excess  of  the 
insoluble  uric  acid,  to  high  acidity,  to  poverty 
in  salines,  to  low  pigmentation,  or  to  defi- 
ciency of  the  water  of  the  urine  ;  but  the 
precrise  form  and  proximate  cause  of  the 
deposit  are  determined  by  the  presenc(i  of  a 
colloid  matrix,  composed  of  mucus  or  blood- 
globules,  or  other  animal  basis  [see  Cal- 
culus). Increase  by  gradual  accretion  goes 
slowly  on  mitil  blockage  of  the  duct  occurs ; 
the  calculus  is  then  either  floated  by  the 
urinary  stream  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
and  onwards  through  the  ureter,  or  it  be- 
comes impacted  in  some  part  of  its  transit, 
and  develops  into  a  full-formed  renal  stone, 
which,  minute  at  first,  may  grow  to  enormous 
proportions. 

Varieties. — By  far  the  most  frequent 
variety  of  renal  calculus  in  this  country  is 
that  composed  of  uric  acid ;  in  the  Eastern 
counties,  where  stone  is  most  common,  it  is 
very  rare  indeed  to  find  in  the  adult  any 
other  primary  form.  Even  in  children,  in 
whom  oxalate  of  calcium  is  not  uncommon, 
uric  acid  is  the  most  prevalent.  It  is 
thought  by  some  pathologists  that  oxalate 
of  calcium  forms  the  first  starting-point 
even  of  uric  acid  stones,  but  this  statement 
lacks  proof.  The  sparing  solubility  of  uric 
acid  and  of  oxalate  of  calcium  is  probably 
the  cause  of  their  greater  frequency  in 
calculi ;  but  other  agents  may  occasionally 
be  found  to  constitute  the  primary  nucleus 
of  renal  stone,  such  as  cystine,  carbonate 
of  calcium,  phosphate  of  calcium,  either  by 
itself  or  in  combination  with  the  ammonio- 
magnesium  j)hosphate,  forming  what  is  de- 
signated the  fusible  calculus,  and  urate  of 
ammonium  or  the  mixed  urates.  The  phos- 
phates and  urates,  however,  are  more  likely 
to  occur  as  secondary  than  as  primary 
deposits.  Mixed  or  alternating  calculi  are 
frequently  met  with,  in  which  are  seen 
alternate  strata  or  layers  of  uric  acid,  oxalate 
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of  c-alcium,  aiul  phosphates,  the  hitter  gene- 
rally foiistitutiiij,'  till!  external  part. 

Patholocucal  EtTKCTS. — The  action  of  a 
ciilculus  on  the  structure  and  condition  of  the 
kidney  dci)ends  much  on  its  si/e.  At  first  it 
may  ])roducc  irritation  and  local  conf^estion, 
possibly  loadinfj  to  actual  inllaunnalion,  and 
even  ahsccss  within  or  external  to  the  cap- 
sule. This  may  happen  when  the  stone  de- 
velops in  the  tubular  or  secreting  structure  ; 
l>ut  when  it  remains  and  enhirfjes  in  the 
jielvis  of  the  kidney,  chronic  pyelitis  is  more 
likely  to  ensue,  with  chanj^es  of  an  atrophic 
character.  The  pelvis  dilates;  pressure 
comes  to  be  slowly  exerted  on  the  renal 
structure,  causing  wasting,  until  but  little 
secreting  tissue  is  left ;  and  a  large  stone  re- 
mains, occupying  the  pelvis  and  branching 
into  the  calyces,  in  shaj)o  resembling  a  cauli- 
flower, and  with  little  covering  beyond  the 
capsule  of  the  kidney. 

Symptoms. — The  genesis  of  renal  concre- 
tions is  always  nnrevcaled  by  symptoms ; 
their  retention  and  develojiment  np  to  a  con- 
siderable si/.e  or  in  gi-eat  numbers  may  bo 
unsuspected  and  minoticod ;  and  even  their 
transit  and  escape  through  the  urinary  pas- 
sages may  be  painless.  Usually,  however, 
there  is  some  degree  of  lumbar  pain,  gener- 
ally restricted  to  the  side  atfected.  sjjreadinjj 
more  or  less  to  the  front  of  the  body,  and 
down  towards  the  groin  and  bladder.  The 
jiain  is  apt  to  be  aggravated  by  exercise  — 
especially  by  carriage  exercise,  and  it  is  liable 
on  such  occasions  to  become  very  severe  ;  so 
also  when,  from  any  cause,  it  is  disturbed  in 
its  bed,  or  makes  a  fruitless  attempt  to  enter 
the  ureter  (renal  colic). 

^Vhen  a  stone  of  some  magnitude  is  pass- 
ing down  the  ureter,  symptoms  of  a  ver^' 
acute  character  usually  ensue.  The  pain  rises 
to  intense  agony  in  the  loin,  and  along  tlie 
course  of  the  ureter  down  to  the  bladder 
and  testicle  ;  frequently  there  is  sickness  or 
vomiting;  the  jiaticnt  is  bathed  in  per- 
spiration ;  and  he  sometimes  passes  into  a 
state  of  fainting  and  collapse.  The  bladder 
is  fi'equently  irritable ;  the  urine  is  smoky 
from  the  presence  of  blood,  or  of  elongated 
clots  ;  or  almost  pure  blood  escapes.  These 
symptoms  may  come  on  suddenly ;  may 
last  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days;  and  may 
end  as  suddenly  when  the  calculus  reaches 
the  bladder. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  urme  by 
renal  calculus  maj-  be  very  slight.  Hictnor- 
rhage  is  the  most  common  and  most  charac- 
teristic ;  sometimes  it  is  in  (pinntity  enough 
to  rendc"  the  urine  smoky  or  like  porter;  at 
other  times  it  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
microscope.  When  it  exists  in  any  palpable 
amount,  albumen  will,  of  course,  be  present 
too.  Pus,  mucus,  and  epithelium  will  show 
themselves  when  the  calculus  has  produced 
some  degree  of  pyelitis.  In  long-standing 
cases  a  tumour  mav  be  felt  in  the  situation 


I  of  the  kidney.      The  patient  resting  on  his 

I  back,  and  the  knees  being  drawn  up,  the 
practitioner  with  one  hand  behind  presses  the 
kidney  forwanls,  and  with  the  other  in  front 
presses  it  backwards  below  the  margin  of 
the  ribs.  He  may  thus,  in  young  and  thin 
))ersoiis — aided,  perliaps,  by  the  administra- 
tion of  ether — dilferentiate  a  renal  stone  from 
any  of  the  usual  kinds  of  renal  tumours. 

Diagnosis. — lienal  calculus  may  be  mis- 
taken for  various  diseases :  (1)  Bilious 
attacks,  intestinal  colic,  or  perityphlitis.  The 
sickness  and  pain  in  the  flank  arc  present  in 
all,  but  in  nej)hritic  colic  the  pain  is  apt  to 
be  more  located  in  the  loin,  although  this  is 
by  no  means  alwaj's  so.  The  presence  of 
hicmaturia  will  be  conclusive.  In  typhlitis 
and  perityphlitis  there  will  be  fever  and 
local  tenderness.  ('2)  Obscure  pain  in  the 
back,  due  to  clironic  lumbago  or  neuralgia. 

I  In  these  conditions  the  pain  is  generally 
across  the  back,  and  not  unilateral;  it  is 
aggravated  by  movements  of  the  affected 
muscles;  and  there  is  no  hsematuriaor  otiier 
urinary  complication.  (.'!)  Cancer  or  other 
renal  tumour.  Pain  and  hasraaturia  are 
characteristic  of  both  stone  and  cancer,  but 
in  calculus  the  health  is  gcnerallj'  good, 
wliile  in  cancer  it  is  always  deteriorated.  In 
stone  tiiere  is  seldom  any  tumour,  and 
when  it  does  exist  it  must  be  of  limited  size, 
and  hard,  whereas  in  cancer  it  is  diffused, 
and  may  be  soft. 

Prognosis. — The  frequent  formation  and 

'  escape  of  renal  stones  may  continue  for  a 
great  many  years  without  any  material 
injury  to  the  general  health.  Even  when 
blockage  of  the  ureter  takes  place,  leading  to 
hydroiie])hrosis  and  atrophy  of  the  organ,  or 
to  nephritis  or  perinephritis  with  abscess,  a 
fair  measure  of  health  may  be  preserved,  pro- 
vided the  other  kidney  is  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. When  both  organs  are  affected,  or 
when  complications  arise,  such  as  amyloid 
or  tubercular  disease,  or  chronic  pj'elitis,  then 
the  health  steadily  deteriorates,  emaciation 
proceeds,  with  hectic  and  fatal  exhaustion. 

Treatment.— Bearing  in  mind  that  the 
large  majority  of  renal  stones  are  composed 
of  uric  acid,  and  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
forna  a  correct  diagnosis  on  this  point,  it  will 
be  necessary  chiefly  to  consider  the  treat- 
ment of  this  form  of  concretion.  Preventive 
treatment  consists  in  a  rigid  limitation  as  to 
the  quantity  of  food  taken.  It  is  customary 
to  condemn  a  free  use  of  animal  food  and 
highly  seasoned  dishes;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  stone  prevails  largely 
amongst  the  poor,  who  seldom  can  indulge  in 
animal  food  to  excess,  and  it  is  not  infrequent 
in  countries  where  no  animal  food  is  taken. 
Far  more  important  is  it,  both  as  to  food  and 
drhik,  to  observe  a  strict  moderation  as  to 
the  amount  taken.  In  this  way  digestion 
and  assimilation  will  be  easy  and  perfect; 
crude  matters  will  not  find  their  way  into 
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the  blood ;  the  chemical  conversion  of  uric 
acid  will  be  complete;  and  precipitation  in 
the  uriniferous  tubes  will  be  obviated,  ^yhen 
the  proclivity  to  uric  acid  calculi  is  decided, 
or  when  a  small  stone  is  known  to  exist,  the 
free  use  of  diluents  and  alkaline  remedies 
is  rmdoubtedly  of  importance.  The  waters 
of  Vichy,  Ems,  Contrext5ville,  and  Neuenahr, 
taken  freely  at  the  springs,  with  or  without 
baths,  but  with  the  great  aid  of  change  of 
air  and  mode  of  life,  constitute  the  most 
efficient  plan  of  treatment ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
good  effect  is  only  transient.  Some  high 
authorities  recommend,  in  preference  to  the 
simple  alkaline  treatment,  the  use  of  those 
saline  aperient  waters  the  chief  ingredient  of 
which  is  sulphate  of  sodimn,  such  as  Carls- 
bad and  Friedrichshall;  and  undoubtedly 
they  have  a  most  beneficial  action,  by  pro- 
moting digestion  and  assimilation.  But  as 
with  the  alkaline  remedies,  whether  natural 
waters  or  drugs,  so  with  the  salines,  their 
action  is  evanescent.  Leave  them  off,  and 
let  the  patient  return,  perhaps  to  a  place 
where  calculus  is  frequent,  or  to  habits  of 
careless  living,  or  to  over-work,  and  the 
morbid  tendency  will  almost  certainly  recur. 
If  there  are  clear  indications  of  the  actual 
presence  of  a  renal  stone,  composed  of  uric 
acid,  of  moderate  size  and  recent  date,  the 
solvent  treatment,  as  described  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  should  be  fully  carried  out. 
It  depends  for  its  success  on  the  known 
solubihty  of  uric  acid  and  its  salts  in  alkaline 
solutions  of  definite  strength,  the  most  effi- 
cient being  about  sixty  grains  to  the  pint ; 
above  and  below  this  strength  the  solvent 
power  diminishes.  The  patient,  if  an  adult, 
should  take  forty  to  fifty  grains  of  the  acetate 
or  citrate  of  potassium  in  three  or  four  oimces 
of  water  every  three  hours  during  the  day, 
and  once  at  least  in  the  night ;  this  plan 
should  be  continued  for  two  or  three  months. 
During  the  treatment  the  urine  should  be 
frequently  examined,  and  if  any  approach  to 
an  ammoniacal  state  should  appear,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  suspended  for  a  time.  The  effect 
of  the  treatment  must  be  estimated  by  the 
diminution  of  lumbar  pain,  and  by  the  escape 
of  small  calculi ;  no  ill-effects  are  caused ; 
seldom  any  indigestion  ;  and  no  impairment 
of  general  heahh.  Other  drugs  have  been 
employed  for  the  solution  of  m-ic  acid,  such 
as  carbonate  of  lithium,  phosphate  of  sodium, 
tartrates  and  carbonates  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  also  carbonate  of  calcium  and  piper- 
azin.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  conducted 
some  experiments  with  prepared  chalk,  and 
found  that  v.'hen  given  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  to  thirty  grains  in  mucilage  and 
mint  water,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  it 
had  a  most  marked  effect  in  quickly  re- 
moving uric  acid  deposits,  and  it  will  have 
this  effect  even  in  the  febrile  state.  It 
did    not,   in   the   quantities    given,   produce 
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alkalinity  of  the  urine,  but  it  acted  distinctly 
as  a  diuretic. 

In  the  crisis  of  nephritic  colic,  narcotics 
are  called  for,  in  doses  large  enough  and 
frequent  enough  to  control  the  pain.  If  sick- 
ness is  troublesome,  morphine  may  be  ad- 
ministered subcutaneously ;  or,  if  there  be 
vesical  irritation,  by  suppository.  If  the 
agony  be  extreme  and  in  paroxysms,  chloro- 
form maj-  be  inhaled  occasionally  ;  while  the 
hot  bath,  anodyne  fomentations,  and  stupes 
are  useful  aids  to  relieve  and  soothe. 

Surgical  treatment  of  renal  stone  has  of  late 
years  come  prominently  into  notice.  In- 
cision in  the  lumbar  region  and  removal  of  a 
stone  is  as  old  as  Hippocrates,  but  nejahro- 
lithotomy  and  nephrectomy  have  taken  their 
place  amongst  recognised  surgical  operations 
only  within  the  last  decade.  For  the  con- 
ditions which  justify  and  call  for  these  opera- 
tions, and  for  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  their 
execution,  the  records  of  surgery  must  be 
consulted.  "William  Cadge. 

RENAL  COLIC— Synon.  :  Nephralgia 
Calculosa;  Fr.  Colique  Nephretique;  Ger. 
Nierenlwlik. — The  name  commonly  applied 
to  the  symptoms  which  arise  when  a  renal 
calculus  either  passes,  or  attempts  to  pass, 
down  the  ureter.    See  Renal  Calculus. 
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See  Kidneys, 


RENNES-LES-BAINS,  in  France 
(Aude).  —  Muriated  alkaline  and  earthy 
sulphatic  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

RESISTANCE.— The  sensation  recog- 
nised by  the  fingers  of  the  degree  to  which 
a  part  yields  or  resists  when  paljiation  or  per- 
cussion is  being  performed.  See  Physical 
Examination. 

RESOLUTION  {resolvo,  I  loose).— The 
retiu'n  of  a  diseased  part  to  its  natural  con- 
dition ;  chiefly  api^lied  to  the  process  of  in- 
flammation when  it  subsides  gradually,  and 
without  the  occui-rence  of  suppuration  or  other 
unfavourable  termination.  See  Inflamma- 
tion. 

RESOLVENTS  (resolvo,  I  loose).— 
Anything  which  aids  the  absorption  of  effused 
products  may  be  included  in  this  class  of 
remedies ;  the  most  efficient  being,  exter- 
nally, coimter-irritation  and  poultices ;  and 
internally,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  precise  mode  of  their 
action  is  still  very  vague.  The  subject  of 
blisters  and  the  like  is  considered  ui'.der 
Counter-irritation.  It  is  generally  held 
that  mercury  renders  fibrin  less  cohesive ; 
and  that  iodide  of  potassium — in  virtue, 
probably,  of  the  free  iodine  which  is  sepa- 
rated within  the  blood — has  a  special  affinity 
for  albuminous  bodies,  and  for  that  form  of 
lowly  organised  tissue  which  is  so  commonly 
produced   in   the   tissues   during   the    more 
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ailvanceil  stages  of  constitutional  SN-jihilis. 
It  is  (lilliciilt,  however,  to  discuss  tl)is  thera- 
peutical heading  from  a  strictly  scientific 
standpoint,  deriving  its  origin  as  it  does 
from  a  past  epoch,  when  pathological  science 
was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  when  very  active 
modes  of  treatment  were  held  to  possess 
virtues  which  further  experience  has  not 
contirmcd.  Free  bleeding  and  blistering, 
combined  with  copious  salivation,  were  held 
in  those  days  to  have  a  most  powerful  iu- 
lluence  in  checking  inflammation,  and  re- 
moving its  products;  and  we  are  only  now 
learning  to  assign  to  unaided  nature  the  due 
share  which  she  takes  in  eflectiiig  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  '  cure  '  of  disease. 
B.  Fauquharson. 

RESONANCE  {resono,  I  sound  again, 
echo). — liesonance  signifies  the  character  of 
the  sound  yielded  on  percussion  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  chest,  and,  within  wide 
limits,  of  the  abdomen  also.  The  degree  of 
resonance  depends  principally  upon  the  pro- 
j)ortion  of  air  contained  iu  the  underlying 
cavities  or  organs.  Vocal  resonance  is  the 
voice-sound  transmitted  through  the  chest  to 
the  ear  of  the  anscultator.  It  is  increased 
or  diminished  in  accordance  with  the  physi- 
cal conditions  present  in  the  chest-cavity. 

Hi/per-rcso nance  is  a  term  used  to  signify 
inidue  resonance  over  a  given  part. 

Deficient  resonance  is  commonly  called 
dulness.  Like  hijper-resonance,  it  is  often 
used  in  a  relative  sense,  in  comparing  the 
percussion-note  of  different  parts  of  the  chest 
or  abdomen.  See  Physical  Examination. 
K.  Douglas  Powell. 

RESPIRATION,  Disorders   of.— A 

due  performance  of  the  function  of  respira- 
tion is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  eco- 
nomy, and  any  derangement  of  this  function 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  more  or  less  dis- 
turbance of  the  entire  system,  varying  in 
degree  and  gravity,  but  often  of  a  serious 
character.  Moreover,  the  phenomena  re- 
sidting  from  such  a  derangement  are  com- 
monly of  much  significance  in  relation  to 
diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment.  There- 
fore, disorders  atlecting  breathing  demand 
attentive  and  careful  observation  and  con- 
sideration in  every  case  :  while  their  general 
study  by  no  means  receives  the  thought  and 
attention  which  its  importance  emphatically 
requires.  In  a  siiort  article  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  give  a  very  condensed 
summary  of  the  subject.  The  several  forms 
of  disordered  breathing  associated  with  par- 
ticular diseases  are  indicated  in  their  appro- 
priate articles. 

Before  considering  the  disorders  of  respi- 
ration, it  will  be  well  to  call  to  mind  the 
following  points  relating  to  the  performance 
of  the  act  in  health.  The  average  frequency 
of  breathing  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty  per 
minute  in  adults,  although  this  rate  is  easily 
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disturbed  temporarily  by  various  physio- 
logical conditions.  The  function  is  power- 
fully under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  is  ordinarily  carried  on  either 
by  centric  or  reflex  stimulation,  without  any 
conscious  voluntary  efiort  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  In  ordinary  respiration  scarcely 
any  movement  or  other  sign  of  the  act  is 
observable  to  an  onlooker,  and  the  actual 
quantity  of  air  changed  w  ith  each  breath  is 
very  small,  amounting  only  to  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  cubic  inches ;  but  in  this  respect 
also  the  act  is  very  liable  to  be  disturbed, 
while  a  person  is  able  voluntarily,  witliout 
any  dilliculty,  to  breathe  more  or  less  deeply, 
performing  '  extraordinary  respiration,'  and 
he  may  thus  change  large  quantities  of  air, 
and  call  into  play  every  part  of  his  lungs. 
Remembering  what  respiration  is  intended 
for,  the  conditions  required  for  its  proper 
performance  in  connexion  with  the  breath- 
ing-apparatus are,  that  there  should  be  a 
sufhcient  supply  of  air  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  an  adequate  passage  for  its  entrance 
and  exit ;  that  there  should  be  enough  healthy 
lung-tissue  ;  that  the  blood  should  pass  freely 
through  the  lungs,  and  be  within  certain 
•limits  of  a  proper  quality  ;  that  there  should 
be  no  mechanical  impediment  to  the  free  play 
of  the  lungs,  especially  if  suddenly  called  upon 
to  do  extra  work ;  and  that  the  forces  by  which 
the  respiratory  movements  are  carried  on, 
nameh',tlie  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  chest- 
walls,  are  equal  to  their  requirements.  If  the 
act  of  breathing  is  systematically  watched. 
it  will  bo  found  that  normally  expiration  is 
rather  longer  than  inspiration ;  but  there  is 
no  striking  difference  between  the  two  divi- 
sions, the  ratio  being  as  twelve  to  ten  in 
males,  fourteen  to  ten  m  females.  More- 
over, the  movements  are  both  thoracic  and 
abdominal,  the  former  being  distinctly  made 
up  of  expansion  and  elevation  during  inspi- 
ration, of  retraction  and  depression  during 
expiration,  especially  when  a  full  breath  is 
taken.  The  intercostal  spaces  in  most  parts, 
as  well  as  the  supra-clavicular  fossae,  seem 
to  sink  in  during  inspiration,  so  as  to  become 
more  evident,  this  being  more  marked  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  inspiration. 
It  will  furtlier  be  noticed  that  the  precise 
movements  ditTer  in  ditferent  persons,  and 
according  to  the  extent  of  respiration.  *rhe 
lower  ribs  and  diapliragm  act  principtilly 
in  males  and  children  during  ordinary 
breathing;  in  adult  females  the  respiration 
is  upper  costal.  In  extraordinary  breathing 
the  movements  are  chiefly  upper  thoracic  in 
all  persons. 

Respiration  is  markedly  influenced  by 
physiological  conditions,  such  as  exercise, 
diet,  sleep,  and  various  other  causes ;  these 
must  be  remembered  and  duly  allowed  for  in 
considering  its  derangements. 

With    these    introductory    remarks,    the 
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disorders  of  respiration  may  now  be  more 
conveniently  studied. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— The  nume- 
rous causes  and  conditions  which  lead  to 
disturbances  of  respiration  can  be  brought 
within  well-defined  groups,  and  it  is  desirable 
in  the  first  instance  to  study  them  from  such 
a  general  point  of  view.  This,  however,  only 
gives  a  superficial  insight  into  the  subject, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  kind  of  disorder 
that  is  produced  by  each  cause,  or  how  it 
acts,  while  many  conditions  act  in  more 
ways  than  one ;  and,  still  further,  in  any 
individual  case  there  may  be  more  than  one, 
perhaps  several  causes  at  work,  all  of  which 
ought  to  be  recognised.  These  causes  and 
conditions  may  be  summarised  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
several  of  them  act  indirectly  on  the  respi- 
ratory process : — 

1.  Conditions  acting  directly  through  the 
nervous  sijstem.. — These  include  :  (a)  Cen- 
tric lesions  in  connexion  with  the  brain,  in- 
volving the  respiratory  centre,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  such  as  injury,  haemorrhage, 
or  a  tumour,  [h)  Disease  or  injury  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  paralysing 
the  nerves  supplying  the  respiratory  muscles, 
(c)  Functional  nervous  disturbance,  as  from 
mere  nervousness,  emotion,  hysteria,  trance, 
or  chorea,  {d)  Conditions  affecting  imme- 
diately the  nerves  concerned  in  respiration, 
either  irritating  or  paralysing  them,  especi- 
ally the  pnemnogastric,  recurrent  laryngeal, 
or  phrenic  nerves.  These  nerves  may  be 
themselves  diseased,  or  affected  by  some 
neighbouring  condition,  such  as  a  tumour. 
(e)  Reflex  causes,  transmitted  from  the  skin, 
as  when  cold  water  is  dashed  upon  its  sur- 
face ;  or  from  internal  organs,  as  the  stomach, 
intestines,  or  ovaries.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  disturbances  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  frequently  aggravate  disorders 
of  breathing  originating  from  other  causes. 

2.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood. — In 
this  group  are  included  conditions  of  the 
blood  as  a  whole,  namely :  («)  Deficient 
quantity  of  blood,  especially  from  a  sudden 
01  rapid  loss,  (b)  Anaemia  or  hydraemia. 
(c)  Deficient  aeration,  (c^)  A  poisoned,  im- 
pure state  of  the  blood  associated  with 
narcotism,  the  anajsthetic  state,  pyrexia,  the 
typhoid  condition,  uraemia,  ijyajmia  or  septi- 
cemia, diabetes  mellitus,  and  other  diseases. 

3.  Functional  disorders,  or  organic  dis- 
eases connected  with  the  heart. — These  are 
common  sources  of  disturbance  of  breathing 
of  various  kinds,  depending  upon  the  in- 
timate relation  of  the  nerves  and  nerve- 
centres  governing  the  heart  and  respiratory 
organs;  upon  tlie  effects  the  cardiac  de- 
rangements produce  as  regards  the  pulmo- 
nary and  bronchial  circulation  ;  or  sometimes 
upon  the  direct  interference  by  certain  affec- 
tions with  the  movements  of  breathing,  by 
exerting  pressure  upon  the  lungs,  especially 


the  left,  upon  the  left  bronchus,  or  upon  the 
chest-walls,  and  particularly  the  diaphragm. 
This  last  cause  is  only  noticed  in  cases  of 
great  enlargement  of  the  heart,  or  of  con- 
siderable pericardial  effusion.  The  breath- 
ing, however,  is  frequently  disturbed  in  con- 
nexion with  disorders  of  cardiac  action ; 
diseases  of  valves  and  orifices,  especially  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid ;  enlargements  of  the 
heart,  particularly  dilatation ;  cardiac  de- 
generations ;  congenital  malformations  ;  and 
clotting  of  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

4.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  air  in- 
haled.— The  physiological  effects  produced 
upon  the  respiratory  act  by  various  states  of 
the  air  inspired  are  well  known.  These  es- 
pecially depend  upon  its  composition ;  its 
temperature  ;  its  degree  of  moisture  or  dry- 
ness ;  and  its  condensation  or  degi'ee  of  pres- 
sure. From  a  clinical  point  of  view  these 
effects  Jiave  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  induced  in  certain  diseases, 
and  may  also  be  made  available  for  thera- 
peutic purposes.  The  presence  of  certain 
gases  in  the  inspired  air  materially  affects 
the  breathing,  and  some  are  in  this  way  more 
or  loss  poisonous.  Solid  particles  floating  in 
tlie  atmosphere  may  also  produce  disorders 
of  respiration. 

5.  Conditions  affecting  the  apparatus 
concerned  in  the  resjnratory  movements. — 
These  refer  to  the  chest-walls  and  the  dia- 
phragm, and  they  include  :  (a)  Certain 
painful  affections,  causing  the  patient  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  to  limit  or  modify  the 
movements,  such  as  the  early  stage  of  pleurisy, 
pleurodynia,  or  peritonitis,  {b)  Spasm  or 
paralysis  of  the  muscles,  from  any  cause. 
((■)  Organic  changes,  as  undue  softness  or 
rigidity  of  the  thoracic  walls,  cancerous  in- 
filtration, muscular  atrophy  or  fatty  degene- 
ration, or  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  diaphragm. 

G.  Obstruction  involving  the  main  air- 
jpassages. — This  may  be  situated  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  nasal  cavities,  larynx,  trachea, 
or  priinary  bronchial  divisions,  and  is  due  to 
a  variety  of  causes,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here  further  than  to  state  that  tlie  obstruc- 
tion may  depend  upon  pressure  from  with- 
out; sjiasm  or  paralysis  of  tlie  muscles  of  the 
larynx  :  some  internal  obstruction,  whether 
from  deposits,  secretion,  abscess  (including 
also  retro-pharyngeal  abscess),  foreign  bodies, 
or  new-growths  ;  or  organic  changes  in  the 
waUs  of  the  tubes,  leading  to  their  constric- 
tion. 

7.  Physical  conditions  independent  of  the 
resjnratory  apparatus,  hut  interfering  with 
it  in  variot(s  ways. — These  may  lie  within 
the  chest,  as  in  the  case  of  thoracic  aneurysm, 
or  a  mediastinal  solid  tumour  or  abscess. 
They  act  by  compressing  the  lungs  or  heart, 
obstructing  tubes,  affecting  nerves,  or  inter- 
fering with  the  moving  apparatus.  Or  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  may  lie  in  the  abdomen, 
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BiU'h  as  excessive  flatulence  or  tympanites, 
ascites,  enlarged  orj^ans,  ovarian  tumours, 
or  a  pre^jnant  uterus.  They  act  mainly  me- 
chanically, by  impairing  the  movements  of 
the  (liaphra;L;m.  Breathing  often  becomes 
worse  after  food  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  flatulent  disten- 
sion, especially  when  digestion  is  impaired. 

8.  Conditions  ajfcctinq  the  i)lcuric. — Any 
accmtnilation  of  air  or  fluid  in  one  or  both 
pleural  sacs  will  necessarily  tend  to  disturb 
respiration,  as  in  pneumothorax,  jileurisy, 
hydiothorax,  or  hitmothorax.  It  acts  me- 
chanically, and  the  degree  of  disorder  will 
depend  ou  the  amount  of  the  collection,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  the  pre- 
vious condition  of  the  lungs,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Pleuritic  adhesions  and  agglu- 
tinations also  tend  to  embarrass  respiration 
more  or  less  seriously. 

9.  Morbid  conditions  of  the  lungs. — These 
have  been  left  to  the  last,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  all  diseases  of  the 
lungs  tend  more  or  less  to  produce  disorders 
of  breathing.  At  the  same  time  it  muyt  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  organs  may  be  affected, 
even  somewhat  extensively,  under  certain 
conditions,  without  any  obvious  respiratory 
disturbance.  Pulmonary  diseases  act  in 
various  ways,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  by  affecting  the  circulation  and  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  lungs  ;  by  interfering 
with  the  entrance  or  exit  of  air  through  the 
bronchial  tubes  ;  by  temporarily  disabling  or 
permanently  destroying  more  or  less  of  the 
l)ulmonary  textures ;  or  by  influencing  the 
respiratorj'  act  through  its  forces,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  impairment  or  loss  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs  required  for  expiration. 

CLASsiFitATioN. — The  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  disordered  respiration  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  and  may  be 
founded  on  different  plans.  Before  giving 
that  which  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  a  prac- 
tical arrangement,  he  would  urge  the  great 
importance  of  endeavouring  to  recognise  in 
every  case,  by  due  investigation,  what  is 
the  real  nature  of  the  deviation  from  normal 
breathing,  and  not  merely  to  call  it '  dyspniea,' 
or  '  difficulty  of  Ijreathing.'  Jloreover,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one  form  of  disordered  respiration  in 
the  same  case. 

The  disturbance  of  breathing  may  be  sud- 
den, acute,  or  chronic ;  and  its  several  forms 
nay  be  included  under  three  main  divisions, 
namely :  (1)  Deficient  Respiration.  (2) 
Dyspnoea  or  Difficulty  of  Breathing. 
(;{)  Peculiar  Disorders. 

1.  Deficient  Respiration. — This  com- 
jTehends  the  following  varieties  : — 

(«)  Sloiv  breathing. — The  frequency  of  the 
respirations  maybe  notably  reduced,  without 
any  other  obvious  disorder.  Or  this  may  be 
associated  with  marked  shallowness  of  the 
movements,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  breath- 


ing seems  to  have  almost  or  entirely  ceased, 
and  can  scarcely  be  recognised  even  by  the 
most  delicate  tests.  These  deviations  are 
observed  in  various  conditions  or  diseases 
affecting  the  nervous  system,  such  as  hysteria, 
trance,  shock  or  collajise,  narcotic  poisoning, 
and  some  cases  of  cerebral  disease.  They 
are  accompanied  by  impairment  or  loss  of 
consciousness,  real  or  assumed,  and  with 
other  varying  symptoms.  Sometimes  the 
breathing  is  slow  but  deep,  and  may  then  be 
sighing,  stertorous,  or  attended  with  flap{)ing 
of  the  cheeks  in  ex[)iration;  this  is  noticed 
in  apoplectic  conditions.  These  disorders  of 
breathing  do  not  obviously  disturb  the 
patient. 

ib)  licstrained  breathing. — By  this  is 
meant  that  the  patient  makes  a  voluntary 
and  conscious  effort  to  restrain  or  modify  the 
act,  because  it  produces  or  increases  some 
painful  or  other  morbid  sensation.  It  may 
be  obvious  at  once  to  the  observer,  or  may 
only  be  revealed  when  the  patient  is  made 
to  take  a  deep  inspiration.  The  respirations 
are  often  increased  in  freijuency,  but  may  be 
below  the  normal.  The  entire  movements 
may^  be  affected,  or  only  those  of  either  the 
chest  or  the  abdomen,  or  even  only  of  one 
side  of  the  chest.  The  early  stage  of  jjlein-isy, 
peritonitis,  and  angina  pectoris  afford  ex- 
amples of  diseases  causing  this  disorder  of 
breathing. 

(c)  Shalloiv  and  feeble  breathing. — The 
most  striking  feature  in  some  conditions  ia 
the  extreme  feebleness  and  limitation  of  the 
act  of  respiration.  This  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  as  noted  in  some  cases  of  slow 
breathing,  but  the  frequency  is  often  much 
above  the  normal,  and  the  class  of  cases  now 
under  consideration  differ  essentiiilly  from 
those  previously  mentioned.  The  disorder 
indicates  gradual  cessation  of  the  respiratory 
functions  and  pulmonary  action,  becoming 
more  and  more  obvious,  and  gradually  ter- 
minating in  death.  Little  or  no  air  is 
changed,  and  at  last  the  breathing  becomes 
a  mere  ineffectual  gasp.  This  form  of  dis- 
turbance is  observed  in  persons  slowly  dying 
from  various  causes  ;  in  gradual  filling  of  the 
air-tubes  in  fatal  cases  of  bronchitis ;  and  in 
cases  of  apoplexy  or  narcotism.  It  is  often 
accompanied  by  rattling  or  gurgling  rales, 
audible  to  the  bystander,  due  to  the  presence 
of  fluid  in  the  air-passages,  which  become  by 
degrees  filled  up.  It  maj'  follow  certain 
forms  of  dyspnoea. 

(d)  Ineffectual  breathing. — The  derange- 
ment thus  named  can  only  be  recognised  by 
making  the  patient  attempt  to  draw  a  full 
breath.  He  may  then  be  conscious  of  an 
inability  to  perform  this  act  satisfactorily,  or 
to  expand  the  chest  properly.  What  is  more 
important,  however,  is  that  this  imjiairment 
of  the  respiratory  act  is  often  evident  on 
objective  examination,  when  it  is  seen  that 
in  certain  conditions  the  most  powerful  efforts 
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to  breathe  produce  little  or  no  result,  and  the 
movements  are  obviously  more  or  less  in- 
effectual, either  as  a  whole,  imilaterally,  or 
locally.  This  may  arise  from  various  causes, 
such  as  paralysis  or.  spasm  of  the  muscles, 
rigidity  of  the  chest-walls,  distension  of  the 
lungs  in  emphysema,  pleiuritic  and  other 
conditions  interfering  with  their  expansion, 
and  certain  morbid  changes  m  these  organs 
themselves.  Ineffectual  breathing  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  some  form  of  dys- 
pnoea. 

2.  Dyspnoea  or  Difficulty  of  Breath- 
ing.— Without  making  too  marked  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  remembering 
that  they  may  be  variously  combined,  there 
are  certain  forms  of  disordered  breathing, 
usually  characterised  as  dijsjmoea,  which  de- 
serve separate  recognition. 

(a.)  Obstructive  dyspnoea ;  Inspiratory  dys- 
pnoea.— This  signifies  that  there  is  some  ob- 
vious impediment  or  difficulty  presented  to 
the  transmission  of  air  through  some  part  of 
the  air-passages  in  respiration.  The  natiu-e 
and  severity  of  the  disorder  vary  with  the 
seat,  cause,  and  degree  of  obstruction.  Thus 
it  may  be  that  a  swollen  tongue,  enlarged  ton- 
sils or  other  throat-condition,  or  retro-pha- 
ryngeal  abscess,  blocks  up  the  passage  more 
or  less  completely,  and  the  patient  breathes 
through  the  nose,  often  with  obvious  diffi- 
culty ;  or  if  some  air  passes  by  the  throat,  it 
does  so  with  much  noise,  especially  when  the 
patient  is  asleep.  More  or  less  obstructive 
dyspnoea  may  also  depend  on  conditions  nar- 
rowing or  blocking  the  nasal  cavities. 

The  most  important  form  of  obstructive 
dyspnoea,  however,  is  that  which  is  connected 
with  the  main  air- tube,  and  it  usually  attracts 
immediate  attention.  It  may  be  associated 
with  the  larynx  or  the  trachea,  or  with  both, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  larynx  is  liable  to 
exacerbations.  The  gravity  of  the  phenomena 
varies  with  the  degree  of  obstruction,  but  they 
are  more  or  less  of  the  following  kind.  The 
patient  is  usually  conscious  of  a  difficulty 
in  the  passage  of  the  air  during  respiration, 
referred  to  some  spot,  which  may  become 
very  distressing  ;  the  act  of  breathing  is 
usually  more  or  less  laboured,  and  this  may 
culminate  in  a  violent  effort  or  struggle  to 
breathe.  The  frequency  of  respiration  is 
often  below  the  normal,  or  at  any  rate  it  is 
buthttle  increased,  while  the  relative  length 
of  inspiration  and  expiration  is  disturbed. 
The  difficulty  may  be  experienced  only  during 
inspiration,  or  during  both  divisions  of  the 
act  of  breathing,  but  is  usually  most  marked 
in  insjiiration,  though  occasionally  during 
expiration.  Various  noises  are  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  narrowed 
part,  usually  classed  as  stridor,  the  breathing 
being  termed  stridulous  ;  and  to  an  experi'^ 
enced  and  trained  ear  these  become  of  great 
importance  as  indicating  the  existence  and 
seat  of  obstruction.     Signs  of  deficient  aera- 


tion of  the  blood  are  very  liable  to  accompany 
this  form  of  dyspnoea ;  and  in  acute  or 
sudden  cases,  or  if  the  obstruction  is  very 
marked,  there  is  danger  of  actual  suffocation 
which  may  occur  rapidly  or  even  suddenly. 
Physical  examination  wiD  indicate  that  air 
does  not  enter  properly  into  the  lungs,  as 
evidenced  esijecially  by  recession  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest  during  inspiration,  particii- 
larly  marked  in  children,  in  whom  this  form 
of  dyspnoea  is  likely  to  lead  to  most  serious 
consequences. 

The  obstruction  may  be  situated  lower 
down  in  the  resphatory  tract,  eitjier  in  one 
of  the  main  bronchial  divisions,  or  in  the 
tubes  distributed  through  the  lungs,  and 
then  the  character  of  the  disorder  merges 
in  that  of  ordinary  dyspnoea,  except  that  it 
is  likely  to  be  attended  with  various  noises, 
and  that  the  physical  signs  of  deficient 
entrance  of  air  into  one  or  both  lungs  are 
evident.  When  there  are  evident  objective 
signs  of  deficient  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs, 
the  condition  is  termed  insjnratory  dyspnoea. 
This  difficulty,  however,  may  also  depend 
upon  weakness  of  the  chest- walls,  and  of  the 
inspiratory  muscles,  as  in  rickets. 

{h)  Excessive  breathing — Ordinary  dys- 
pnoea.— This  is  the  disorder  usually  met  with 
in  various  degrees,  and  it  implies  that 
respiration  is  carried  on  in  excess.  The 
act  may  be  too  frequent,  or  too  powerful, 
or  both,  so  that  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  of  air  is  changed  in  a  given  time. 
The  movements  of  the  chest  are  more  or 
less  free  under  different  circumstances.  In 
severe  cases  the  patient  is  obviously  dis- 
tressed, and  the  act  of  breathing  is  labom-ed, 
and  may  be  noisy.  Then  the  alse  nasi  are 
seen  to  work  ;  the  patient  cannot  speak  ex- 
cept in  broken  sentences,  owing  to  want  of 
breath ;  and  there  may  be  signs  of  apncea. 
This  form  of  dyspnoea  is  familiarly  illus- 
trated by  the  effects  of  undue  exercise,  such 
as  running.  Clinically  it  is  associated  in 
different  degrees  with  numerous  conditions, 
such  as  nervous  disorders  ;  fevers  and  other 
blood-conditions  ;  inany  cardiac  affections ; 
conditions  interfering  with  the  action  of  the 
lungs,  such  as  pleuritic  effusion  or  abdominal 
accumulations  ;  and  various  diseases  of  these 
organs,  impairing  their  functional  activity, 
especially  if  acute,  such  as  pneumonia  or 
bronchitis. 

(c)  Shortness  of  breath. — While  associated 
with  other  forms  of  dyspnoea,  this  disorder 
frequently  exists  alone  in  various  degrees, 
and  it  may  be  of  much  consequence  in  draw- 
ing attention  to  disease  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter. Shortness  of  breath  signifies  that  tho 
breathing  becomes  more  or  less  hurried,  and 
the  individual  becomes  conscious  of  dyspnua, 
after  making  some  effort  which  ordinarily 
does  not  cause  any  such  effects,  such  as 
walking  rather  quickly  or  upstairs,  singing, 
coughing,  stripping,  or    even    taking  a  few 
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deep  brciiths  in  physical  examination  of  the 
chost.  When  at  rest  he  may  feel  perfecllj' 
comfortable,  and  breathing  is  (juito  natural, 
but  it  is  easily  tlisturbeil  in  the  ways  above  in- 
dicated. This  disorder  is  observed  in  jjenoral 
debility  ;  very  markedly  in  pronounced  an- 
aemia ;  in  many  cardiac  conditions,  especially 
dilatation  and  degeneration;  in  pleuritic  ethi- 
sion  freijuently  ;  and  in  many  cases  of  chronic 
hmg-diseaso,  such  as  phthisis  or  emphysema. 

(d)  Expiratory  dyspnoea. — In  the  form 
thus  designated  the  ditliculty  is  experienced 
during  expiration,  which  becomes  prolonged 
and  laboured,  in  some  cases  extremely' so,  the 
extraordinary  muscles  of  expiration  being 
called  fully  into  play.  The  relative  lengths 
of  inspTration,  expiration,  and  the  pauses 
are  thus  deranged,  and  inspiration  may 
become  extremely  short,  even  a  mere  gasp. 
There  is  often  a  sense  of  discomfort  or  even 
distress,  and  this  is  liable  in  certain  condi- 
tions to  be  increased  by  exertion,  after 
taking  food,  or  in  certain  postures.  Expira- 
tory dyspnoea  may  be  a  prominent  feature 
in  some  cases  of  obstruction  of  the  air-tubes  ; 
but  is  essentially  connected  with  impairment 
of  the  expiratory  elastic  force  of  the  lungs  in 
cases  of  emphysema,  and  of  the  chest-walls 
when  they  are  rigid,  these  two  conditions 
often  going  together.  These  causes  are  fre- 
quently aided  materially  by  blocking-up  of  the 
bronchi,  as  the  result  of  bronchitis ;  or  by 
spasmodic  contraction  of  these  tubes,  in  con- 
nexion with  asthma. 

(f)  Ortltopnoea. — This  is  almost  always 
combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
forms  of  dyspiuea,  and  the  terra  indicates  that 
the  patient  can  only  breathe  at  all,  or  at  any 
rate  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  when  the 
body  is  in  a  more  or  less  upright  posture.  In 
some  cases  it  is  sufficient  if  he  is  propped  up  ; 
in  others  he  has  to  sit  bolt  upright  in  bed,  or 
to  bend  forwards ;  in  others  still  he  is  obliged 
to  sit  np  altogether  in  some  kind  of  chair,  or 
even  to  stand,  this  being  the  only  posture  in 
which  breathing  can  be  carried  on  with  any 
comfort.  Cases  of  extensive  cardiac  disease, 
of  acute  pericardial  and  pleuritic  effusion,  of 
acute  pneumonia,  of  asthma,  and  of  aneur- 
ysmal or  other  thoracic  tumours,  afford 
illustrations  of  the  causes  of  tliis  disorder. 

(/)  Paroxysmal  dyspiuva. — This  may  be 
of  various  kinds,  but,  as  its  designation 
implies,  it  signifies  that  the  dyspnrea  comes 
on  mainly  or  entirely  in  fits  or  paroxysms. 
It  is  chiefly  exemplified  by  paroxysms  of 
laryngeal  dyspncea  ;  by  some  cases  of  cardiac 
dyspnita ;  and,  above  aU,  by  fits  of  bron- 
chial asthma.     See  Asthma,  Spasmodic. 

3.  Peculiar  Disorders. — It  is  scarcely 
practicable  to  bring  these  under  any  definite 
subdivisions,  and  it  will  sufhce  to  notice  the 
very  curious  and  often  indescribable  disorders 
of  breathing  observed  in  certain  nervous  cases; 
the  interrupted,  jerky,  sighing,  or  yawning 
respiration  which  may  be  present  in  various 


conditions ;  atid  the  peculiar  disturbance 
generally  known  as  Chcyne-Slokcs  respira- 
tion, but  also  termed  rhythmic  dyspnoea. 
This  is  rare,  but  may  occur  in  connexion  with 
certain  cardiac  diseases,  especially  fatty  de- 
generation ;  Bright's  disease  ;  injury  to  the 
brain ;  and  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  or  other 
brain-lesions.  It  is  characterised  by  the 
breathing  at  intervals  becommg  by  degrees 
more  and  more  rapid  and  deep  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  and  then  subsiding  in  the  same  gradual 
manner,  until  finally  there  is  a  complete 
cessation  of  respiration,  with  a  dead  sUence, 
the  pause  lasting  a  variable  time,  and  then  the 
same  series  of  phenomena  being  repeated. 

Effects. — Many  of  the  disorders  of  breath- 
ing which  have  now  been  considered  are  not 
attended  with  any  obvious  effects,  and  are 
practically  of  little  or  no  consequence.  More- 
over, it  must  be  noted  that  patients  may 
become  so  accustomed  even  to  marked  de- 
rangements of  the  function  of  respiration, 
that  they  are  not  conscious  of  any  injurious 
results  therefrom.  Most  individuals  tinder 
such  circumstances,  however,  are  conscious  of 
more  or  less  discomfort  or  other  sensations, 
referable  to  some  part  of  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus. These  are  very  unreliable  and  vague 
in  their  meaning ;  but  there  are  effects 
which  give  important  information  in  many 
cases,  and  which  depend  either  upon  the 
want  of  duo  aeration  of  the  blood,  or  upon 
the  interference  with  the  general  venous 
circulation  which  disorders  of  breathing  so 
frequently  induce.  These  will  vaiy,  not 
only  with  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  but 
also  with  its  degi-ee,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  set  up.  Thus  there  may  be  actual 
suffocation,  sudden  or  rapid,  or  a  condition 
approaching  more  or  less  that  of  asphyxia  or 
apncea  (see  Asphyxia).  Or  a  cliromc  state  of 
venous  congestion  and  venosity  of  the  blood 
may  bo  set  up,  indicated  by  a  tendency  to 
c  jaiiosis,  with  enlargement  of  the  visible  super- 
ficial capillaries  ;  general  chilliness  and  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities ;  mental  apathy  or  dul- 
ness,  with  headache  and  other  signs  of  morbid 
blood-supply  to  the  brain ;  general  languor, 
laziness,  and  nniscular  weakness ;  dyspeptic 
disorders ;  changes  in  the  urine  ;  and  other 
well-known  plienomcna.  In  cases  where  the 
respiratory  functions  are  chronically  affected 
in  children  and  yoimg  persons,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  blood  is  never  properly  aerated, 
growth  and  development  are  markedly  im- 
peded. Patients  suffering  thus  may  present 
a  peculiarly  stunted  apjicarance.  The  fea- 
tures tend  to  become  permanently  thick  and 
coarse  ;  and  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes 
often  become  clubbed.  In  certain  forms  of 
dyspna^a  the  fat  of  the  body  tends  to  dis- 
appear ;  while  the  muscles  of  respiration  not 
uncommonly  become  hypertrophied  from 
excessive  use. 

Tre.\tment. — The  indications  to  be  fulfilled 
in  treating  disorders  of  respiration,  and  the 
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measures  by  which  these  are  to  be  carried 
out,  must  '  obviously  present  considerable 
variety  in  different  cases ;  and  it  will  only  be 
practicable  here  to  otTer  a  few  general  hints 
on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  no  treat- 
ment whatever  may  be  called  for  in  some 
instances:  while  in  other  cases  nothing  can 
be  of  any  service.  The  primary  indication 
should  always  be  to  attend  to  the  cause  of  the 
disorder,  and  by  curing,  removing,  or  aUe- 
viating  this,  the  disturbance  may  often  be 
got  rid  of  or  materially  diminished.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  treatment  directed  to 
laryngeal  obstruction,  anaemia,  pleuritic  pain 
or  effusion,  bronchitis,  or  cardiac  derange- 
ment. By  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blood  when  anemia  is  present,  breathing  is 
frequently  much  improved,  even  when  actual 
disease  exists  which  disturbs  it,  such  as 
phthisis  or  cardiac  mischief.  Attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  air  inhaled  is  in  some  cases 
of  much  importance,  as  regards  its  purity, 
temperatui'e,  degree  of  moisture,  pressure, 
and  other  points.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  some  forms  of  dyspnoea  actuallj'  require 
an  atmosphere  which  contains  an  abnormal 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  Great  advantage 
fi-equently  results  trom  giving  proper  instruc- 
tions to  patients  as  regards  posture,  avoidance 
of  exertion,  diet,  the  act  of  coughing,  or  even 
the  act  of  breathing  itself.  This  is  especially 
important  in  certain  forms  of  paroxysmal 
dyspnoea  ;  and  any  cause  which  is  known  to 
produce  any  such  attack  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  Moreover,  the  patient  may  some- 
times be  materially  assisted  in  the  act  of  breath- 
ing by  mechanical  means.  Not  micominonly 
active  measures  are  called  for,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  some  more  or  less  urgent 
form  of  dyspnoea.  For  this  purpose  various 
means  are  indicated  in  different  cases,  such 
as  venesection,  or  local  removal  of  blood 
fi-om  the  surface  of  the  chest ;  dry-cupping 
over  this  region  ;  the  internal  administration 
of  antispasmodics,  stimulants,  pulmonary 
sedatives,  or  other  appropriate  agents  ;  inha- 
lations of  different  kinds,  in  the  form  of  gas, 
vapour,  or  smoke  ;  subcutaneous  injections  of 
morphine  or  other  active  drugs  ;  or  the  ajipli- 
cation  to  the  chest  of  sinapisms,  hot  poultices, 
fomentations,  or  turpentine  stupes.  Treat- 
ment directed  to  the  asphyxial  condition  may 
be  lurgently  demanded,  especially  artificial 
respiration  (see  Asphyxia)  ;  and  operative  jDro- 
cedm-es,  such  as  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy, 
or  intubation,  may  be  called  for  in  cases 
where  the  main  air-tube  is  obstructed.  In 
chronic  cases,  where  the  respiratory  functions 
are  imperfectly  carried  on,  the  conditions  re- 
sulting therefi-om  must  be  remembered,  and 
as  far  as  possible  obviated.  Warm  clothing 
is  essential  under  such  circumstances  ;  and", 
if  practicable,  a  residence  in  a  genial  and 
■warm  climate  is  often  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical service. 

Fredeeick  T.  Roberts. 
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EESPIBATOB Y    MURMUR.  —  The 

sound  heard  on  auscultation  over  the  lungs 
in  respiration.     See  Physical  Examination. 

RESPIRATORY      ORGANS,     Dis- 

eases  of. — Syngn.  :  Fr.  Maladies  dcs 
Organes  de  la  Bespiration ;  Ger,  Kranh- 
liciten  des  Res2>irutionsa]p2)arates.  —  The 
diseases  which  must  be  referred  to  in 
this  article  are  those  involving  the  special 
organs  by  which  the  function  of  respiration 
is  performed.  These  comprise,  first,  the 
lungs,  in  which  the  process  of  respiration 
takes  place  ;  secondly,  those  organs  through 
which  the  air  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  blood,  that  is,  the  air-passages,  and  the 
agencies  by  which  the  movement  of  the  air 
is  effected ;  thirdly,  indirectly,  the  organs  by 
which  the  blood  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  air,  that  is,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 

Frequency  and  Fatality.  —  General 
^Etiology. — Before  enumerating  the  several 
morbid  conditions  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
it  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
this  class  of  diseases — an  importance  which 
is  due  partly  to  the  remarkable  frequency 
with  which  they  occur,  and  partly  to  the 
great  fatality  by  which  they  are  attended. 

On  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  we  find  that,  whilst  during  twenty- 
five  years  5038'7  per  million  of  persons  living 
died  of  zymotic  diseases,  no  fewer  than  5840 
died  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
(including  phthisis,  and  excluding  the  organs 
of  circulation).  This  report  further  shows 
that  the  two  great  classes  of  diseases,  the 
zymotic  and  respiratory,  together  accounted 
for  almost  one-half  of  all  the  deaths  from 
every  cause,  including  acciolents.  It  must 
be  remembered,  further,  that  these  figures 
represent  only  the  number  of  deaths  from 
these  diseases,  and  that  they  give  but  a  rough 
indication  of  the  number  of  instances  of 
sickness  more  or  less  grave,  existing  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  same  causes. 

When  we  come  to  investigate  more  closely 
the  nature  of  these  diseases,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  the  frequency  with  which  they 
occur.  CompHcated,  delicate,  and  sensitive 
as  the  respiratory  organs  are  in  structure 
and  function,  including  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, and  the  important  changes  in  the 
blood  which  occur  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs ;  controlled,  as  the  respiratory  system 
is,  by  the  nervous  system,  itself  subject  to  a 
great  variety  of  inlluences  of  a  morbific 
character ;  dependent  for  the  performance 
of  the  healthy  act  of  respiration  upon  the 
continual  movement  of  the  mechanism  which 
admits  air  to  the  lungs,  namely,  the  chest- 
walls  and  the  respiratory  passages  ;  affected 
also  by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  subject  as 
it  is  to  great  variety,  by  its  purity,  liable  as 
this  is  to  be  contaminated  by  noxious  gases, 
micro-organisms,  and  other  impure  particles, 
as  well  as  to  be  damaged  in  its  quality  by 
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alterations  as  refjards  ilryuess  or  moisture — 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  respiratory 
organs  should  become  so  fre(iuently  the  seat 
of  disease.  Besides  the  more  important 
intluenecs  to  which  we  liave  i-eferred,  it  will 
sutlice  to  mention  the  etlect  tliat  is  exerted 
by  such  factors  as  occupation,  age,  sex,  and 
climate.  These  several  letiological  points 
will  l)c  found  fully  discussed  in  the  articles 
Climatk;  and  1)iskase,  Causes  of.  The 
iiitluences  of  inheritance  and  diathesis  also 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  causation  of 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  more 
especially  as  predisposing  elements  in  the 
production  of  phthisis,  althougii  the  inHuence 
of  both  can  be  traced  in  certain  other  morbid 
states,  such  as  bronchitis  and  asthma. 

Genkral  rATHOLOGY.— The  respiratory 
organs  are  liable  to  the  several  forms  of 
injurj-  and  of  disease  which  affect  the  other 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body.  The  injuries, 
including  wounds  and  the  jjresence  of  foreign 
bodies,  are  chielly  of  surgical  interest.  The 
chief  diseases  are  :  (1)  disturbances  of  circu- 
lation, including  inHammation  and  its  etTects  ; 
(2)  degenerations;  (3)  new-growths  ;  (4)  mal- 
formations and  malpositions  ;  (5)  deformities  ; 
and  ((5)  nervo-muscular  disorders. 

1.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation  are 
found  more  especially  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages,  in  the  substance 
of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  serous  coverings  of 
these  organs.  Thus  we  have,  as  instances 
of  intlannnation,  specific  or  otherwise  — 
cory/a,  laryngitis,  and  tracheitis  (including 
croup  and  diphtheria) ;  bronchitis,  in  its 
several  and  varied  forms  ;  pneumonia,  in  its 
different  varieties,  and  pleurisy ;  ulceration, 
which  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  tract ; 
and  gangrene,  especially  of  the  lungs.  Con- 
gestion more  generallj"  affects  the  lung-sub- 
stance, but  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
nuicous  membranes  of  the  passages.  Hiemor- 
rhage  may  occur  from  any  portion  of  the 
air-passages,  or  from  the  substance  of  the 
limg  itself,  as  the  result  of  congestion,  of 
tubercular  disease  and  its  effects,  of  disease 
of  the  heart,  of  diseases  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  from  other  causes. 
Thrombosis  and  embolism  may  be  foimd  in 
connexion  with  the  puLmouary  artery  and 
veins. 

2.  Examples  of  degenerative  disease  are 
presented  by  the  indurations  which  the 
cartilagmous  tissues  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  chest-walls  undergo  ;  in  the  degeneration 
which  is  traceable  in  the  air-cells  in  con- 
nexion with  emphysema  ;  the  iiigmentary  and 
calcareous  changes  found  in  the  bronchial 
glands  and  lung-tissue ;  and  the  caseous 
degeneration  of  intlannnatory  and  new 
growths,  such  as  tubercle. 

3.  The  most  important  of  the  new-growths 
are  tubercle  ;  malignant  disease  in  its  several 
forms,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  that 
is,     extending     from     surrounding     parts ; 


syphilis  in  its  various  stages,  more  especially 
when  affecting  the  larynx ;  polypi,  adenoid 
over-growths,  and  other  non-malignant  for- 
mations in  connexion  with  the  nasal  passages 
and  throat ;  and  hydatids. 

4.  Malformations  and  malpositions  of  the 
lungs  and  air-pa-sages  are  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  are  of  most  importance  when  portions 
of  the  lungs  are  mideveloped,  as  in  atelec- 
tasis. 

5.  Deformities  implicate  most  frequently 
the  walls  of  the  chest. 

6.  Lastly,  there  are  the  various  nervo- 
muscular  affections  comprehended  under  the 
names  of  whooping-cough,  nervous  aphonia, 
spasmodic  cough,  laryngismus  stridulus,  hic- 
cough, spasmodic  dj'spncea,  including  asthma, 
paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  or  of  the  diaphragm;  also 
pleurodynia  and  intercostal  neuralgia. 

.Although  we  have  thus  spoken  of  the 
several  portions  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
and  the  diseases  which  affect  them,  as 
having,  so  to  say,  separate  relations,  we  find 
no  such  isolation  existing  in  the  natural 
historv  of  their  diseases.  Thus,  for  example, 
we  seldom  find  inriammation  of  the  lung  in 
the  absence  of  an  affection  of  the  pleiu-a  ; 
whilst,  when  the  like  process  affects  the  air- 
passages,  it  is  rarely  limited  to  one  part, 
such  as  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi,  with- 
out involving  others,  and  it  frequently  passes 
on  into  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself. 
Again,  one  morbid  process  may  be,  and  is 
very  frequently,  associated  with  others  :  thus 
inflammation  may  lead  to  degeneration  of 
tissue,  or  vice  versa  ;  new-growths  maj-  give 
rise  to  obstruction  of  breathing,  to  inflam- 
mation, and  frequently  to  haemorrhage  ;  and 
nervo-muscular  affections  may  be  either  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  similar  disorder  or 
disease.  Here,  too,  we  have  to  observe  the 
relation  between  heart-disease  and  disease 
of  the  lungs  ;  likewise  between  morbid  states 
of  these  organs  and  diseases  of  the  abdominal 
organs. 

Gkneral  Symptomatology. — The  special 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs 
are  founded  essentially  on  disturbances 
which  prominently  affect  their  functions. 
Thus  we  have  :  (1)  Disorders  of  the  respira- 
tion, which  are  discussed  in  a  separate 
article.  (2)  Obstructions  and  consequent 
disturbances  of  the  circulation,  which  cause 

(a)  congestion  of  the  superficial  or  deep- 
seated  organs,  including  the  heart  itself,  the 
cavities  of  which  may  become  dilated  ;  and 

(b)  hicmorrhages,     especially    haemoptysis. 

(3)  Disorders  of  secretions,  and  morbid  pro- 
ducts, giving  rise  to  varieties  of  expectoration 
of  more  or  less  importance,  as  symptomatic 
of  different  forms  of  disease  {see  Expec- 
toration ;    and   Sputum,   Examination   of). 

(4)  Cough,  a  symptom  seldom  absent,  and 
presenting  many  varieties.  It  is  sometimes 
entirely   referable   to    nervous    disturbance 
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and  of  a  reflex  character;  whilst  at  other 
times  it  is  the  means  by  which  secretions  are 
expelled,  which  might  otherwise  accumulate, 
and  lead  to  further  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress {see  Cough).  'The  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory organs  are  often  attended  by  local 
and  constitutional  disturbance,  as  are  diseases 
of  other  organs,  such  as  pain,  fever,  wastmg, 
and  general  debility,  which  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process 
and  the  part  involved,  as  will  be  found  fuUy 
described  under  special  headings. 

Physical  Signs.— The  function  of  respira- 
tion is  so  intimately  associated  with  physical 
conditions  and  mechanical  actions,  that  the 
respiratory  organs  afford  special  materials 
for  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
physical  diagnosis,  and  the  employment  of 
clinical  apparatus,  including  the  rhino- 
scope,  the  laryngoscope,  the  stethoscope,  the 
stethometer,  and  other  instruments.  The 
movements  of  air  and  the  resonance  of  the 
voice  through  the  several  classes  of  air- 
passages,  and  into  the  minute  textures  of 
the  lungs,  cause  characteristic  sounds  which 
are  readily  recognisable  by  the  ear.  These 
sounds  become  modified  by  the  presence  of 
disease,  and  afford  characteristic  evidence 
by  which  its  existence  and  nature  may  be 
determined.  The  size,  shape,  and  move- 
ments of  the  chest-walls  afford  also  available 
evidence  in  physical  diagnosis.  Valuable 
information  is  afforded  by  a  part  that  is 
resonant  becoming  duU,  or  by  a  part  which 
should  be  dull  becoming  resonant.  For 
further  information  on  these  points,  see 
Physical  Examination. 

Treatment. — The  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  must  be  treated,  whether  for 
their  prevention  or  for  cure,  on  those  general 
jsrinciples  which  are  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  other  viscera ;  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  called  for  by 
the  special  structure  and  function  of  the 
organs  themselves,  and  by  any  special 
features  which  disease  affecting  them  may 
present.  These  general  principles,  and  their 
particular  applications,  are  so  fully  set  forth 
in  the  articles  which  treat  of  the  several 
diseases  of  the  different  parts  of  the  respira- 
tory system,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss them  again  here. 

But,  seeing  the  extreme  frequency  with 
which  disease  of  these  organs  occurs,  and  its 
grave  results,  affecting  alike  the  young  and 
the  old,  those  who  labour  and  those  who 
pursue  only  pleasure,  those  who  live  in 
cabins  and  those  who  live  in  castles — for 
cequo  j)ulsat  pede  pauperum,  tabernas  re- 
gumque  tnrrcs — we  may  enter  a  little  more 
fully  on  the  subject  of  their  prevention. 

The  principles  which  must  guide  us  in  this 
direction,  independently  of  those  which  fall 
imder  the  head  of  general  hygiene,  are  fully 
treated  of  in  other  articles.  See  Personal 
Health  ;  and  Public  Health. 


1.  The  first  point  to  be  insisted  on  is  that 
a  supply  of  uncontaminated  air  is  essential 
for  the  prevention  of  lung-disease.  Impure 
air  is  found  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and 
in  their  close  and  crowded  workshops ;  but 
it  also  abounds  in  the  assembly-room,  the 
banqueting-haU,  and  such-like  places.  The 
remedy  for  this  evil  will  be  found  when 
people  are  made  to  feel  that  pure  air  is  as 
essential  to  health  and  life  as  is  unadulterated 
food ;  and  when  those  who  construct  houses 
are  convinced  that  they  have  no  more  essen- 
tial duty  to  perform  than  that  of  devising 
means  for  the  removal  of  impurities,  and  for 
the  supply  of  pure  air  as  well  as  pure  water. 

2.  Pure  air,  however,  can  only  be  utilised 
by  freedom  of  the  respiratory  movements. 
Many  employments  and  trades  involve  con- 
strained positions,  which,  no  doubt,  are  often 
unavoidable ;  but  even  in  such  cases  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  such  positions  are  hurt- 
ful, with  a  desire  to  remedy  the  evil,  will 
freciuently  suggest  means  for  its  mitigation. 
Like  results  follow  a  very  different  source  of 
restriction  on  the  movements  of  the  chest, 
namely,  the  use  of  stays  and  other  articles 
of  dress,  which  not  only  compress  the  chest- 
walls  and  prevent  their  free  movements,  but 
even  displace  the  contained  organs.  Much 
harm  may  also  result  from  a  practice  which 
is  called  '  setting  up '  or  drill  in  the  army. 
The  recruit  is  required  to  '  throw  back  the 
shoulders,'  a  position  in  whieli  the  pectoral 
muscles  are  made  to  act  as  consti-icting 
bauds.  The  di'ill-sergeant  aims  at  expand- 
ing and  throwing  forward  the  chest-wall, 
which  he  does  not  effect  by  merely  throwing 
back  the  shoulders.  This  object  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  teaching  the  person 
drilled  to  take  deep  inspirations,  and  to 
carry  the  chest-walls  forward.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
and  of  the  organs  of  circulation  within  the 
chest,  occur  in  the  army  is  a  recognised  fact, 
which  may  in  some  degree  be  explained  by 
this  objectionable  system  of  driD. 

3.  In  the  prevention  of  chest-disease  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  vicissitudes  of 
atmosphere  and  temperature.  This  fact  is 
more  readily  admitted  than  its  teachings  are 
adopted.  Many  delicate  persons  may  escape 
lung  disease  by  wintering  abroad.  Most 
persons  cannot  entirely  avoid  exposure  to 
these  vicissitudes,  but  even  in  such  cases 
counteracting  intluences  are  often  practic- 
able, and  should  always  be  employed. 
Again,  there  are  those  who,  not  always  from 
necessity,  having  respired  heated  air,  perhaps 
for  hours,  suddenly  expose  the  delicate  re- 
spiratory mucous  membrane  to  cold  air,  or 
the  heated  surface  of  the  body  to  a  chilling 
draught.  Disease  thus  originated  is  within 
the  knowledge  of  all  of  us,  and  all  know  that 
such  results  might  have  been  obviated  by 
forethought.  Lastly,  there  is  the  necessity 
for  protecting  the    organs  within  the  chest 
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by  suitable  coverinpr-  Suitiible,  for  example, 
ns  is  the  dross  wi>rn  by  liulica  during  tlie 
day,  the  dross,  or  rather  the  uiuh'oss,  of  many 
in  the  evening  would  seem  almost  designed 
to  leave  uncovered  and  unprotected,  both 
front  and  back,  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
space  which  contains  the  lungs.  Many 
instances  of  grave  disease  have  thus  origin- 
ated. The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek,  in 
resisting  the  objectionable  rules  of  fashion. 

If  more  attention  were  given  to  obtain 
pure  air  for  respiration,  and  to  secure  freer 
action  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and  if  more 
precautions  were  practised  in  guarding 
against  the  effects  of  atmospheric  changes, 
it  is  but  a  truism  -which  will  not  lose  in 
force  by  being  repeated  here — to  say  that 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  would  be 
infinitely  less  frecpient  in  their  occurrence 
than  they  are,  and  less  serious  in  their 
results. 

Finally,  if  these  remarks  apply,  as  they 
do,  to  the  strong  and  healthy,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  in-ge  the  absolute  necessity  of 
insisting  upon  the  practical  suggestions 
which  they  convey  in  the  case  of  persons 
whose  respiratoi'v  organs  are  either  eon- 
stitutionnlly  delicate  by  inheritance,  or  have 
been  previously  weakened  by  disease.  Such 
are  the  chief  victims  of  chronic  lung-disease  ; 
and  in  no  class  of  disease  is  prevention  so 
absolutely  essential. 

Richard  Quaix. 

REST,  Therapeutics  of.— In  consider- 
ing rest  as  a  tlii'raiu'utic  agent  it  is  requisite 
to  understand  its  nature,  its  varieties,  the 
indications  for  its  use,  and  the  ways  of  em- 
ploying it.  There  are  three  chief  varieties  : 
(1)  Rest  of  the  whole  body  by  sleep  ;  (2)  rest 
of  the  mind;  and  (8)  local  rest  of  a  diseaned 
organ  or  injlamed  2>nri-  Of  any  of  these, 
but  of  the  third  in  particular,  the  practitioner 
may  diractly  avail  himself  in  the  treatment 
of  disease.  The  modus  operandi  of  these 
varieties  of  rest  consists  in  allowing  the 
impaired,  perverted,  or  lost  functions  of  a 
l)art,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  human  frame, 
to  be  reinstated  by  maintaining  the  equili- 
brium of  demand  and  supply.  Hence  it  is 
only  by  availing  oneself  of  the  j'hi/siological 
properties  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
body,  that  rest  becomes  a  therapeutic  agent ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that /)/i//sio- 
logiral  rest  does  not  mean  another  variety, 
but  rather  that  it  regulates  the  employment 
of  one  or  more  of  these  varieties  ;  and  that, 
whether  applied  to  the  whole  frame,  to  the 
mind,  or  to  a  localised  part,  it  is  the  agent, 
in  tlie  guiding  hands  of  the  practitioner, 
which  cures. 

1.  liest  of  the  whole  hodij  and  mind : 
repose  in  sleep. — This  form  of  rest,  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  well-being  and  the  due 
performance  of  the  "several  functions  of  the 
human   body,  acconiijlishes   two    ends :    the 
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arrest  of  further  waste  of  nerve-force  and 
tissue-metamorphosis- -a  checking  or 'dimi- 
nution of  chemical  action'  (IJ.  Jones);  and 
tlie  repair  of  tiie  organs  employed  in  main- 
taining daily  life.  Rest  of  sleep,  in  a  healthy 
man,  does  not  of  itself  restore  ener^'y  to  the 
weary  limbs,  or  vigour  to  the  exhausted  frame 
— it  does  but  place  the  patient  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  nature's  recuperative 
powers  to  exercise  their  sway  without  de- 
traction or  interrui)tion.  Sleep  may  be  looked 
upon  as  both  a  preventive  of  disease,  and  a 
curative  means.  The  want  of  sleep  and  its 
attendant  physiological  processes  of  repair  to 
the  growing  tissues  of  an  infant — arising  from 
whatever  cause  it  may,  such  as  teething, 
gastric  catarrh,  flatulence,  or  worms— be- 
comes of  itself  a  direct  cause  of  arrest  of 
development  and  of  wasting  diseases,  and 
lays  the  seeds  of  future  misery  and  early 
death.  A  healthy  adult  can  for  a  time,  with 
impunity,  do  without  much  sleep ;  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  want  of  it 
acts  as  a  great  pi-edisponent  to  the  infec- 
tion of  fever  and  all  contagious  diseases,  and 
that  in  any  diseased  condition,  if  continxied 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  becomes  a  direct 
cause  of  death. 

'2.  Rest  of  the  mind:  relaxation. — The 
light  story,  the  strains  of  music,  the  change 
of  scene  and  society,  are  familiar  to  all  as 
among  the  many  ways  by  which  rest  is  given 
to  the  overworked  brain  and  careworn  mind. 

The  waste  of  nerve-force  attendant  on  long 
and  deep  thought,  and  the  many  strains  put 
upon  the  brain  in  these  days  of  emulation 
and  hurry,  must  be  repaired,  in  like  manner 
as  muscular  waste,  by  sleep  and  cessation 
from  all  mental  work  for  a  time.  In  too 
many  cases  has  it  happened  that  insomnia, 
the  first  indication  of  the  disturbance  of  that 
equilibriiim  of  the  mental  state  compre- 
hended in  the  term  '  sanity,'  has  ended, 
before  long,  within  the  portals  of  an  asylum, 
in  epilepsy,  insanity,  or  imbecility. 

Hence,  '  in  all  diseases,'  WTites  Hilton,  '  of 
no  matter  what  nature,  of  the  cerebro-sjjinal 
system,  when  the  evidence  of  disease  is  in 
deranged  function,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
look  upon  and  treat  the  altered  nerve-sub- 
stance as  we  do  contusion  and  laceration  of 
soft  parts  and  con^'estion  of  organs,  and  to 
give  the  brain  absolute  rest,  to  rely  on 
nature's  power  to  repair  the  injury  or  dis- 
turbance, and  to  avoid  stinnilants,  which 
excite  rapid  circulation,  as  nuich  as  possible. 
The  brain  disturbed  in  its  vital  endowment 
becomes  unequal  to  even  its  ordinary  duties. 
It  recovers  itself  slowly ;  it  then  soon  be- 
comes fatigued  fi"om  use ;  and  if  claims  are 
made  upon  it  too  soon  after  injury — that  is, 
before  structural  and  phvsiologicsil  integrity 
are  re-acquired — the  patient  is  very  likely  to 
suffer  from  serious  disease  of  the  brain.  The 
brain  requires  absence  from  occupation,  or 
rest,    for   its    complete    recovery,    and    this 
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should  be  in  proiDortion  to  the  severity  and 
duration  of  the  symptoms  it  presents;  in 
fact,  the  length  of  time  which  has  been  re- 
quired by  natiu-e  for  the  repair  of  the  injury 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the 
local  injury ;  and  the  more  severe  the  injury 
the  longer  the  time  required  for  perfect  re- 
covery of  the  hmctions  of  the  brain.  If  this 
principle  were  only  adopted  generally  and 
the  plan  carried  out,  we  should  not  witness 
so  many  chronic  diseases  of  the  brain.'  See 
Personal  Health. 

3.  Local  rest. — This,  which  may  be  called 
mechanical  rest,  is  well  known  to  every 
surgeon  to  be  an  agent  of  supreme  value  iu 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  fractures,  displace- 
ments, or  inflammation  of  joints;  as  it  is 
obvious  that  every  movement  to  which  a 
wounded  or  inflamed  part  is  subjected  must 
act  on  the  one  hand  lilce  the  repetition  of 
the  original  injurj',  and  on  the  other  hand 
like  a  continuance  of  the  irritating  cause. 
Thus  rest  is  not  only  a  negative  advantage, 
as  saving  the  patient  from  renewed  injury 
or  irritation,  bat  a  positive  remedy,  as  it 
diminishes  the  heat  of  the  body,  reduces  the 
pulse,  and  alleviates  pain.  Rest  is  of  so 
much  value  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion, that  in  some  instances  no  means  will 
advance  the  cure  without  it,  and  numerous 
injuries  of  the  body,  external  or  internal, 
would  do  well  with  perfect  local  rest  and 
nothing  else. 

It  was  on  this  principle  that  Pott  treated 
all  fractures  of  the  extremities,  by  placing 
the  limbs  in  a  position  of  easy  flexion,  and 
thereby  the  muscles  which  had  been  thrown 
into  spasm  by  the  fracture  were  relaxed. 

To  a  physician  mechanical  rest  is  an  in- 
valuable agent,  and  yet  its  benefits  are  not 
recognised  in  a  practical  way  at  aU  as  fre- 
quently or  as  fully  as  they  should  be. 

Application. — The  application  of  rest  in 
diseased  conditions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  body  is  so  varied,  and  the  cases  in  which 
it  should  be  employed  are  so  numerous,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them 
all.  In  surgical  practice  rest  is  constantly 
used  in  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  diseases. 
Here  we  shall  only  deal  with  its  emploj^ment 
in  medical  practice,  and  shall  select  a  few 
examples  out  of  many  to  illustrate  its  benefit 
in  different  regions  of  the  body. 

A.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory 
Organs.— The  objects  of  the  treatment  by 
rest  may  be  stated  to  be  (Roberts) :  (1)  To 
maintain  structures,  which  are  actually  dis- 
eased, or  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  in  as 
quiescent  a  state  as  possible  ;  in  short,  to  try 
to  produce  mechanical  rest,  as  is  ordinarily 
done  in  the  case  of  a  diseased  joint.  (2)  To 
check  or  limit  the  entrance  of  irritating  gases 
— be  they  noxious,  or  simply  of  a  different 
degree  of  temperature  or  humidity  from  that 
of  the  internal  part  with  which  the  air  comes 
in    contact.     (8)    To    quiet    the    circulation 


through  the  organs  which  are  being  placed 
in  a  condition  suitable  for  repair. 

1.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  larynx  and 
bronchi. — The  patient  is  to  be  placed  in  an 
equable  and  moderately  high  temperature, 
and  the  atmosphere  imi)regnated  witii  mois- 
ture ;  all  speaking  or  using  the  voice  must 
be  forbidden,  while  the  patient's  wants  may 
be  made  known  by  means  of  a  slate  and 
pencil  (Hilton). 

2.  Acute  capillary  bronchitis. — In  this 
disease,  while  (jcncral  rest  is  to  be  main- 
tained, the  indications  to  relieve  the  con- 
gested right  heart,  and  to  remove  the  mucus 

j  which  is  causing  the  symptoms  of  asphyxia, 
I  predominate;  and  j'hysiological  rest  cannot 
i  be  obtained  by  mechanical  rest  alone.    Here 
relief  is  attainable  by  restraining  on  the  one 
hand  the  outpouring  of  mucus  into  the  small 
I  tubes  of  the  lung,  and   getting  rid   of  that 
!  which  is  already  poured   out,  by  means  of 
i  alkalis   and    stimulating   expectorants ;   and 
by   maintaining,   on    the    other    hand,   the 
forces  of  the  circulation,  and  relieving  the 
overloaded     right     heart,     by     hydragogue 
cathartics,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics. 
j       3.  Pleurisy. — In  addition  to  keeping  the 
patient  quiet,  restraining  breathing,  and  for- 
bidding conversation,  the  most  effectual  way 
of  employing  rest  to  the  inflamed  surfaces 
I  of  the  serous  membrane,  is  by  mechanically 
[  fixing  the  side  with  adhesive  plaster,  as  we 
I  would  do  for  an  inflamed  joint.     The  forms 
'  of  pleuritis  to  which  this  is  most  applicable 
are :     Acute   general    pleurisy,    seen    early ; 
dry  pleurisy  of  a  small  area ;  that  accom- 
panying pneumonia,  the  result  of  a  fractured 
rib ;  and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  where  fits  of  coughing  and  pain 
are  produced  by  stretching  of  the  bands  of 
organised  lymph  which  bind  the  costal  and 
visceral  layers  together.     The  plan  proposed 
by  Dr.  F.  Roberts,  and  which  has  answered 
remarkably  well  in  the  hands  of  the  writer, 
is  as  follows :  Apply  two  or  three  layers  of 
plaster,  cut  in    strips  of  about  four  inches, 
thus :  the  first  strip  is  laid  on  obliquely  in 
the  direction  of  the  ribs,  the  second  across 
the  course  of  the  ribs,  the  third  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  first,  the  fourth  as  the   second, 
and  so  on  until  the  entire  side  is  covered.    A 
strip  is  also  passed  over  the  shoulder,  which 
is  kept  down  by  another  fixed  round  the  side 
across  its  ends.     Each  strip  should  be  long 
enough    to   extend   from    the    spine   to   the 
sternum. 

4.  Phthisis  pulmonalis. — The  stage  at 
which  mechanical  rest  becomes  a  decided 
therapeutic  measure  is  that  of  breaking  down 
of  the  lung-tissue,  and  the  formation  of  large 
cavities.  Its  application  at  an  earlier  stage 
is  also  useful  in  relieving  the  distress  of 
breathing ;  but  it  seems  most  suitable  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  short  hacking  cough, 
and  the  stitch-like  pains,  produced  by 
stretching  of  those  parts  of  the  lungs  which 
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hnve  been  united  by  adhesive  intlumination 
to  the  costii]  layers  of  the  plenrii.  Hy  means 
of  straiijiing  the  upper  part  of  tlie  elicst, 
corresponding  to  the  disease,  with  diachylon 
spread  on  leather,  and  filli»fj  all  the  hollows 
previously  with  cotton-wool,  so  as  to  prevent 
all  motion  on  inspiration  or  expiration,  rest 
and  (piiet  are  obtained,  and  not  only  is  cica- 
trisation encouraged,  sliould  such  have  com- 
menced, hut  the  risk  of  either  luemorrhai^e  by 
rupture  of  an  artery,  or  the  laceration  of  the 
jileura  pulmonalis  and  consequent  pneumo- 
thorax, IS  averted. 

B.  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood- 
vessels.—  1.  Pericarditis.  —  The  mode  of 
applyini,'  rest  in  this  disease  must  necessarily 
be  ditlerent  from  that  which  obtains  in 
pleurisy,  as  actual  arrest  or  even  limitation, 
to  any  degree,  of  the  heart's  action — which 
theoretically  and  by  analogy  might  be 
expected  to  be  followed  by  the  best  results- 
would  of  course  be  out  of  the  (piestion.  Rest 
must  therefore  be  dilTerontly  attained,  by 
gen.eral  rest  and  cpuet,  and  by  physiological 
medication.  The  advantages  of  perfect  rest 
in  the  horizontal  position  are  evident,  as 
by  it  the  attrition  of  the  inflamed  surfaces 
against  each  other  is  lessened  by  some 
17,280  beats  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
thereby  the  tendency  to  efl'usion  diminished, 
and  resolution  encouraged.  The  medicine 
above  all  others  to  produce  phj'siological 
quiet  is  opium.  When  not  otherwise  contra- 
indicated,  and  when  carefully  watched,  it  is 
to  be  used  freely,  in  grain  doses  every  second 
or  third  hour,  as  it  is  remarkably  little  liable 
to  produce  narcotism. 

'1.  Internal  aneurt/sm. — For  a  long  time, 
until  recent  years,  this  disease  was  looked 
upon  as  beyond  the  reach  of  medicines  or 
cure.  Valsalva  saw  the  clue  to  treatment, 
and  attempted  to  induce  rest  and  such  a 
state  of  the  general  circidation  that  the 
aneurysmal  sac  might  be  filled  by  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood ;  but  the  means  he  adopted 
were  not  jihysiologically  correct,  and  to  Mr. 
Tufnell  of  Dubhn  is  diie  the  credit  of  having 
so  modified  the  treatment  as  to  obtain  that 
rest  which  atone  can  cure  the  aneurysm. 
Tufncll's  method  may  shortly  be  stated  to 
be  as  follows :  The  patient  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  bright  airy  room  on  a  prepared  bed 
or  couch,  on  which  he  must  be  contented  to 
remain  for  eight  or  ten  weeks.  He  must 
thus  lie  m  the  horizontal  position,  and  not 
even  for  a  moment  assume  the  erect  posture. 
Accordingly,  the  bed  must  be  so  constructed 
that  the  recjuirements  of  nature  can  be  at- 
tended to  without  alteration  of  position. 
The  diet  is  to  be  restricted  to  a  minimmn  of 
sol  ds  and  fluids.  The  patient's  mind  is  to 
be  ireed  from  all  anxiety,  and  pain  and 
sleeplessness  relieved  by  opium.  The  object 
of  these  means  is  to  give  rest  to  the  aneurysm 
(1)  by  reducing  the  absolute  quantity  of 
blood  circulating,  without  taking  any  of  its 


ingredients  from  it  by  bleeding;  (2)  by 
rendering  the  blood  hyperinotic ;  (3)  by 
diminishing  the  rate  and  force  of  the  current 
through  the  sac.  The  horizontal  position  in 
a  healthy  individual  makes  a  difference  of  at 
least  twelve  cardiac  beats  a  minute  less  than 
the  erect  position,  and  in  disease  this  differ- 
ence amounts  to  twenty  or  even  forty  beats. 
Taking  it  at  the  lowest  rate  of  difference,  it 
is  evident  that  in  the  horizontal  position  the 
pulse-wave  passes  17,280  times  less  through 
the  body  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The 
aneurysmal  sac  is  ])roportionately  less  often 
distended,  and  the  threatened  breach  in  the 
wall  of  the  artery  is  averted  by  layers  of 
fibrin  deposited  by  the  more  slowly  moving 
and  concentrated  stream. 

('.  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Vis 
cera. — In  the  tlierajientic  consideraticjii  of 
disease  of  these  organs  the  jtrinciple  of  rest 
is  not  less  plainl}'  indicated  than  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  we  have  discussed  ;  and  by 
neglect  of  so  simple  and  yet  so  potent  an 
agent  all  other  treatment  may  signally  fail 
to  relieve  or  to  cure. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  whole  basis  of  treatment  often  depends 
lipon  strict  diet,  and  in  some  cases  temporary 
total  deprivation  of  food,  enemata  supplying 
tlie  requisite  nourishment.  Local  rest  can 
best  be  obtained  by  the  physiological  action 
of  opium  upon  the  vermicular  movements  of 
the  intestines,  and  by  avoiding  all  irritants 
or  purgatives.  Opium  may  be  required  in 
full  doses,  so  as  to  arrest  all  peristalsis;  and 
thus  an  inflamed  or  ulcerated  surfixce  is 
placed  at  rest,  and  nature  is  enabled  to  pre- 
vent perforation,  and  cure  the  disease.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  the  in- 
judicious employment  of  purgatives  in 
threatened  perforation  is  not  only  unscien- 
tific, but  the  worst  possible  practice,  as  it  is 
almost  sure  to  result  in  the  death  of  the 
patient.  This  line  of  treatment  by  rest  holds 
good  in  simple  or  cancerous  gastric  ulcer. 
Curling's  ulcer,  typhoid  ulceration,  and  that 
due  to  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis.  The  practitioner  will  find  it  also  his 
best  guide  and  indispensable  aid  to  cure  in 
perityphlitis,  hepatic  abscess,  ileus,  after 
operations  for  hernia,  and  in  various  other 
conditions. 

2.  Injtamination  of  the  kidnei/s. — As  the 
skin  and  bowels  may  vicariously  perform 
many  of  the  excretory  functions  of  the 
kidney,  the  first  indication  in  acute  nephritis 
is  to  relieve  and  rest  that  organ,  by  general 
rest,  local  depletion,  and  by  calling  vigorously 
upon  the  skin  and  intestines.  In  some  cases 
where  the  equiUbrium  of  secretion  and  ex- 
cretion is  thrown  much  out  of  balance,  and 
where  convulsions  and  dropsy  point  to  an 
hydremic  and  toxa-mic  state,  we  should  use 
venesection  as  the  readiest  and  mosteflicient 
means  of  attaining  our  object,  of  curing  by 
rest.  J.  M.\GEH  Finny. 
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RESTLESSNESS.  —  This  signifies  a 
condition  of  constant  movement ;  the  move- 
ments being  random  and  non-purposive,  or 
only  semi-purposive  and  fitful  in  character. 
The  condition  itself  may  be  due  to  the  most 
various  causes.  Thus  it  may  be  met  vi^ith 
in  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  connate 
mental  defects,  and  who  are  scarcely  ever 
at  rest  during  their  waking  hours ;  or  it  may 
be  seen  for  a  time,  and  especially  in  '  nervous ' 
people  mider  conditions  of  extreme  mental 
excitement.  In  various  forms  of  delirium, 
or  of  mania,  either  subacute  or  acute,  rest- 
lessness also  exists  to  a  well-marked  degree. 
Wliere  it  occurs  in  fevers  to  a  notable  extent 
it  usually  co-exists  with  delirium.  Restless- 
ness is  likewise  a  prominent  feature  in 
patients  who  are  suffering  from  severe  and 
abiding  pain  in  almost  any  part  of  the  body ; 
or  in  those  who  have  suddenly  lost  large 
quantities  of  blood,  either  from  the  uterus 
or  elsewhere.     See  Jactitation. 

Treatment. — This  being  a  mere  symptom, 
dependent  upon  very  many  totally  different 
underlying  conditions,  its  treatment  in  each 
particular  case  resolves  itself  into  the  treat- 
ment of  the  general  condition  upon  which 
the  symptom  is  dependent. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

RESUSCITATION"  (re-,  again;  and 
suscito,  I  stu-  up). — Definition. — The  re- 
covery from  suspended  animation  or  appa- 
rent death.  In  these  conditions,  of  course, 
all  signs  of  circulation  and  respiration  have 
disappeared,  but  usually  the  failure  of  one 
function  has  preceded  the  other.  For  the 
purposes  of  treatment  we  may  regard  as 
(A)  syncope  those  cases  where  the  lips  and 
mucous  membrane  are  found  pale  and  ex- 
sanguine ;  and  as  (B)  asphyxia  those  where 
they  are  dark-coloured. 

A.  Syncope. — Syncope  may  arise  (1)  from 
mental  emotion,  sudden  pain,  or  shock ;  (2) 
from  drugs  and  poisons,  including  anaesthe- 
tics, especially  chloroform ;  (3)  from  haemor- 
rhage, or  anything  which  reduces  the  due 
supply  of  blood  to  the  heart ;  and  (4)  from 
fatty  degeneration  or  dilatation  of  that  organ. 

Treatment.— Place  the  patient  horizon- 
tally on  his  left  side,  with  the  pelvis  and 
feet  raised.  Nelaton  has  urged  complete  in- 
version of  the  body,  but  by  its  interference 
with  the  free  action  of  the  diaphragm  this 
method  may  be  injurious.  The  windows  of 
the  room  should  be  opened ;  the  face  fanned ; 
and  a  little  cold  water  may  be  sprinkled  on 
the  forehead.  Smelling  salts  being  held  to 
the  nostrils,  if  natural  breathing  has  not  re- 
turned, begin  Hotvard's  method  of  artificial 
respiration  :  Position  of  patient.— F acq  up- 
wards ;  a  hard  roll  "of  clothing  beneath 
thorax,  with  shoulders  slightly  declining 
over  it.  Head  and  neck  bent  back  to  the 
utmost.  Hands  on  top  of  head.  Strip  cloth- 
ing   from    waist    and    neck.     Position    of 
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operator.  —  Kneel  astride  patient's  hips  ; 
place  your  hands  upon  his  chest,  so  that  the 
ball  of  each  thmnb  and  little  finger  rest  upon 
the  inner  margin  of  the  free  border  of  the 
costal  cartilages,  the  tip  of  each  thumb  near 
or  upon  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  the  fingers 
dipping  into  the  corresponding  intercostal 
spaces.  Fix  your  elbows  firmly,  making 
them  one  with  your  hips.  Action  of  opera- 
tor.— Pressing  upwards  and  inwards  towards 
the  diaphragm,  use  your  knees  as  a  pivot, 
and  throw  your  weight  slowly  forwards  two 
or  three  seconds,  until  your  face  almost 
touches  that  of  your  patient,  ending  with 
a  sharp  push  which  helps  to  jerk  you  back  to 
your  erect  kneeling  position.  Rest  three 
seconds ;  then  repeat  this  movement  as 
before,  continuing  it  at  the  rate  of  seven  to 
ten  times  a  minute ;  taking  the  utmost  care, 
on  the  occurrence  of  a  natural  gasp,  gently 
to  aid  and  deepen  it  into  a  longer  breath, 
mitil  respiration  becomes  natural. 

This  method  is  said  to  keep  the  passage 
through  the  larynx  free  without  the  aid  of 
an  assistant  or  any  contrivance  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  is  recommended  for  that  reason. 
Artificial  respiration  must  precede  the  use 
of  the  stomach  pump,  and  be  continued  until 
either  the  pulse  or  natural  respiration  re- 
turns. Keep  up  the  temperature  of  the 
body  by  hot  blankets  or  hot  bottles.  Stimu- 
lating the  heart  by  galvanism  has  been  re- 
commended, but  it  is  a  doubtful  remedy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  make  it  produce  general 
and  effective  contraction,  such  as  would 
cause  the  blood  to  move  forward,  and,  fail- 
ing to  do  this,  it  probably  does  harm  by 
exhausting  the  irritability  of  those  parts 
which  it  does  excite.  Ether,  or  nitrite  of 
amyl,  may  be  held  to  the  nostrils.  A  little 
brandy  and  hot  water,  eau-de-Cologne  and 
water,  wine,  or  other  stimulant,  as  sulphuric 
ether  or  sal  volatile,  is  now  to  be  given,  with 
care  that  none  of  it  enters  the  trachea.  If 
swallowing  is  impracticable,  inject  warm 
fluids  into  the  rectum.  In  cases  of  syncope 
from  loss  of  blood,  transfusion  may  be  re- 
quired.    See  Transfusion. 

B.  Asphyxia,  (a)  Asphyxia  neonatorum. 
The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  infant  should 
be  wiped  dry ;  and  the  body  freely  exposed, 
whilst  the  head  is  allowed  to  fall  back  over 
the  hand  which  supports  the  nape.  A  few 
drops  of  cold  water  may  be  sprinkled  upon 
the  chest,  and  the  face  should  be  fanned  or 
blown  upon  for  one  minute  only.  Next  in- 
flate the  lungs  by  blowing  into  the  nose  and 
mouth ;  and  then  squeeze  the  trunk.  The 
body  should  now  be  immersed  in  water  at 
100°,  from  which  the  chest  should  be  raised 
every  half-minute  and  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.  Sylvester's  method  of  artificial  re- 
spiration is  the  best.  Marshall  Hall's  and 
Howard's  methods  may  be  used  after  the 
first  inspiration  has  occurred,  or  together 
with  mouth-to-mouth  insufflation  {see  Arti- 
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nciAL  Respiration).  Experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Chainpne3"s  show  that  Hall  and  Howard's 
methods  of  aitificial  respiration  are  abso- 
lutely useless  as  a  means  of  directlj' inflating 
the  lungs  of  still-born  children ;  and  also 
that  Sylvester's  method,  and  its  modification 
by  Bain  and  Pacini,  introduce  more  air  than 
any  other  method. 

(b)  Asphyxia  from  breathing  noxious 
fjascs. — Tlio  body  should  be  brought  into 
fresh  air ;  artificial  respiration  at  once  com- 
menced, whilst  an  assistant  should  blow  into 
the  nostrils  tliree  or  four  times;  and  hot 
blankets  and  hot- water  bottles  apphed. 

(c)  Asphyxia  from  viechanical  obstruc- 
tion of  the  air-passages. — The  cause  of 
obstruction  must  be  removed,  if  possible,  by 
adopting  the  inverted  position  of  Howard's 
method.  Coins  or  phnu-stones  may  thus 
dislodge  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  for- 
ceps, a  button-hook  or  the  handle  of  a  table- 
spoon may  be  useful,  especially  in  the 
removal  of  a  lump  of  hard  food.  Laryngo- 
tomy  or  tracheotomy  must  be  performed  the 
instant  the  pulse  becomes  imperceptible  at 
the  wrist. 

(d)  Asphyxia  from  poisons  or  ancesthe- 
tics. — In  the  asphyxia  of  advancing  coma 
from  narcotics  and  ansrsthetics,  the  breath- 
ing may  stop  from  faihu-e  of  the  medulla 
and  respiratory  tract.  In  this  case  artificial 
respiration,  by  simply  compressing  the  chest 
at  intervals  of  five  seconds,  may  suffice,  but 
very  often  there  is  the  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion in  the  larynx  to  be  considered.  If  rais- 
ing the  chin  and  throwing  the  head  back  do 
not  effect  a  free  passage  of  air,  Howard's  or 
some  other  method  of  artificial  respiration 
should  be  commenced  {see  Artificial  Kkspi- 
RATiox).  It  is  well  to  understand  that  when 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  paralysed,  the 
glottis  becomes  valvular  in  action  or  partially 
so — that  is  to  say,  it  permits  air  to  pass  out- 
ward freely,  but  only  a  weak  current  of  air 
to  pass  inward.  A  strong  current  brings  the 
sides  together  and  gives  rise  to  complete 
obstruction.  This  is  chiefly  caused  by  the 
drawing  together  of  the  relaxed  aryta;no- 
epiglottidean  folds  of  mucous  membrane  ; 
and  in  order  to  obviate  this  kind  of  obstruc- 
tion, the  folds  shoiUd  be  tightened,  by  throw- 
ing back  the  head  and  raising  the  chin  as  f;tr 
as  possible  away  from  the  sternum.  This 
will  render  it  unnecessary  to  catch  hold  of 
the  tongue  with  artery  forceps,  the  treatment 
usually  recommended. 

(e)  Asphyxia  from  drowning. — In  asphyxia 
from  immersion  in  water  there  are  two  serious 
complications,  namely,  first,  tlie  presence  of 
water  and  mud  in  the  air-passages,  and, 
secondly,  the  depressing  effect  of  cold.  ^Vith 
the  view  of  more  effectually  removing  the 
water  from  the  air-tubes,  Howard  gives  the 
following  rides  :  Position  of  patient. —  Face 
downwards.  A  hard  roll  of  clothing  beneath 
the  epigastrium,  making  that   the   highest 
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point,  the  mouth  the  lowest.  Forehead  rest- 
ing on  forearm  or  wrist,  keeping  mouth  from 
gi'ound.  Position  and  action  of  operator. — 
i'lace  left  hand,  well-spread,  upon  the  base  of 
the  thorax  to  the  left  of  the  spine  ;  the  right 
hand  upon  the  spine,  a  little  below  the  left. 
Throw  upon  them,  with  a  forward  motion,  all 
the  weight  and  force  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient  will  justify,  ending  this  pressure  of 
two  or  three  seconds  by  a  sharp  push,  which 
helps  you  back  again  into  the  upright  posi- 
tion. Repeat  this  two  or  three  times,  ac- 
cording to  the  duration  of  the  immersion,  and 
then  resort  to  the  method  described  in  the 
treatment  of  syncope. 

The  following  rules  have  been  published 
bj-  the  Royal  Humane  Society.  They  re- 
commend the  Sylvester  method,  but  probably 
this  and  the  modification  by  Bain,  in  which 
the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla  on  both  sides 
is  grasjied  with  the  clavicle  and  pulled  up- 
wards, are  less  useful  than  the  Howard  plan, 
which  favours  the  patency  of  the  air-pass- 
ages. 

Directions  for  Restoring  the  Appa- 
rently Dead. 

.  I.  If  from  Drowning  or  other  Suffo- 
cation, OR  Narcotic  Poisoning. — Send  im- 
mediately for  medical  assistance,  blankets, 
and  dry  clothing,  but  proceed  to  treat  the 
patient  instantly,  securing  as  much  fresh 
air  as  possible. 

The  points  to  be  aimed  at  are— first,  and 
immediately,  the  restoration  of  breathing; 
and  secondly,  after  breathing  is  restored,  the 
promotion  of  warmth  and  circul.vtion. 

The  efi'orts  to  restore  life  must  be  per- 
severed in  mitil  the  arrival  of  medical  as- 
sistance, or  imtil  the  pulse  and  breathing 
have  ceased  for  at  least  an  hour. 

Treatment  to  Restore  Natural 
Breathing. 

Rule  1. —  To  maintain  a  free  entrance  of 
air  into  the  windpipe. — Cleanse  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  ;  open  the  mouth ;  draw  forward 
the  patient's  tongue,  and  keep  it  forward  :  an 
elastic  band  over  the  tongue  and  imder  the 
chin  will  answer  this  purpose.  Remove  all 
tight  clothing  from  about  the  neck  and 
chest. 

Rule  2. —  To  adjust  the  patient's  posi- 
tion.— Place  the  patient  on  his  back  on  a  flat 
surface,  inclined  a  little  fi-om  the  feet  up- 
wards ;  raise  and  support  the  heail  and 
shoulders  on  a  small  firm  cushion  or  folded 
article  of  dress  placed  imder  the  shoulder- 
blades. 

Rule  3. —  To  imitate  the  movements  of 
breathing. —  Grasp  the  patient's  arms  just 
above  the  elbows,  and  draw  the  arms  gentl.v 
and  steadily  upwards,  until  they  meet  above 
the  head  (this  is  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
air  into  the  lungs)  ;  and  keep  the  arms  in 
that  position  for  two  seconds.  Then  turn 
down  the  patient's  arms,  and  press  them 
gently  and  firmly  for  two  seconds  against 
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the  sides  of  the  chest  (this  is  with  the  object 
of  pressing  air  out  of  the  hmgs.  Pressure  on 
the  breast-bone  will  aid  this). 

Eepeat  these  measures  alternately,  deliber- 
ately, and  perseveriiigly,  fifteen  times  in  a 
minute,  imtil  a  spontaneous  effort  to  respire 
is  perceived,  immediately  upon  which  cease 
to  imitate  the  movements  of  breathing, 
and    proceed   to   induce    circulation    and 

WARMTH. 

Should  a  warm  bath  be  procurable,  the 
body  may  be  placed  in  it  up  to  the  neck, 
continuing  to  imitate  the  movements  of 
breathing.  Eaise  the  body  in  twenty  seconds 
in  a  sitting  position,  and  dash  cold  water 
against  the  chest  and  face,  and  pass  ammonia 
under  the  nose.  The  patient  should  not  be 
kept  in  the  warm  bath  longer  than  five  or 
SIX  minutes. 

Rule  4. —  To  excite  inspiration.— During 
the  employment  of  the  above  method,  excite 
the  nostrils  with  snuff  or  smelling-salts,  or 
tickle  the  tln-oat  with  a  feather.  Rub  the 
chest  and  face  briskly,  and  dash  cold  and  hot 
water  alternately  on  them. 

Treatment  after  Natural  Breathing 
has  been  Restored. 

Rule  5. —  To  induce  circulation  and 
wa.rmtJi. — Wrap  the  patient  in  dry  blankets, 
and  commence  rubbing  the  limbs  upwards 
firmly  and  energetically.  Promote  the 
warmth  of  the  body  by  the  application  of 
hot  flannels,  bottles,  or  bladders  of  hot  water, 
hot  bricks,  &c.,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
armpits,  between  the  thighs,  and  at  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  Warm  clothing  may  generally 
be  had  from  the  bystanders.  When  swallow- 
ing has  returned,  a  teaspoonful  of  warm 
water,  small  quantities  of  wine,  warm  brandy 
and  water,  or  coffee  should  be  given.  Sleep 
should  be  exicouraged.  During  reaction  large 
mustard  poultices  to  the  chest  will  relieve 
the  distressed  breathing. 

II.  If  fi-om  Intense  Cold. — Rub  the  body 
with  snow,  ice,  or  cold  water.  Restore  warmth 
by  slow  degrees.  It  is  dangerous  to  apply 
heat  too  early. 

III.  If  from  Intoxication. — Lay  the  in- 
dividual on  his  side  on  a  bed  with  his  head 
raised.  The  patient  should  be  induced  to 
vomit. 

IV.  If  from  Apoplexy  or  Sunstroke. — 
Cold  should  be  applied  to  the  head,  which 
should  be  kept  raised.  Tight  clothing  should 
be  removed,  and  stimulants  cautiously 
used. 

How  soon  should  alcoholic  stimulants  be 
given  ?  Certainly  not  until  natural  respira- 
tion has  been  induced ;  and  in  cases  of  nar- 
cotic poisoning,  not  until  consciousness  has 
been  restored.  If,  on  the  return  of  con- 
sciousness, the  patient  is  in  pain  or  faint, 
the  inhalation  of  a  few  drops  of  ether  or 
smelling  ammonia  is  indicated.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  these  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  ' 
may  be  given.    Hot  tea  and  coffee  should  be 
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the  first  refreshment  swallowed,  and  in  general 
it  should  not  be  pressed  upon  the  patient,  as 
vomiting  is  more  exhausting  than  waiting  a 
few  hours  for  food.  J.  T.  Clover. 

RETCHING  (A..S.,  hrcecan).— An  in- 
effectual effort  at  vomiting,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  the  expulsion  of  gas  from  ihe 
stomach.     See  Vomiting. 

RETENTION  {re-,  back;  and  teneo,  I 
hold). — This  word  is  employed  in  medical 
science  to  imply  that  some  material,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  which  ought  to  be  discharged, 
is  retained  or  kept  back  in  a  cavity  or  canal, 
either  natural  or  artificial.  Thus  we  speak  of 
retention  of  urine,  fceces,  menses,  and  hile; 
and  also  oi pus  under  certain  circumstances. 

RETENTION     OF     URINE.  —  See 

Micturition,  Disorders  of. 

RETINITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
retina.  See  Eye,  and  its  Appendages,  Dis- 
eases of. 

RETRACTED     ABDOMEN.  —  The 

abdomen  as  a  whole  presents  under  certain 
circumstances  more  or  less  depression  of  its 
anterior  wall,  when  it  is  said  to  be  retracted, 
and  this  may  reach  such  a  degree  that  the 
region  becomes  '  boat-shaped,'  and  its  an- 
terior boundary  sometimes  seems  almost  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  spinal  column 
behind.  The  bony  prominences  of  the  crest 
and  anterior  angles  of  the  ilium,  the  pubos, 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  lower  margin  of 
the  chest  often  stand  out  prominently.  In 
some  instances  the  retraction  is  partial, 
involving  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
while  the  upper  part  is  distended. 

A  retracted  abdomen  frequently  renders  it 
more  easy  to  investigate  by  physical  ex- 
amination the  contents  of  this  cavity  ;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  condition 
may  be  associated  with  diseases  of  abdominal 
organs,  which  can  then  be  readily  detected, 
or  even  with  abdominal  tumours.  It  may, 
however,  also  itself  give  information  of  im- 
portance in  diagnosis.  The  chief  conditions 
under  which  a  retracted  abdomen  may  be 
met  with,  so  as  to  be  of  clinical  importance, 
are  as  follows  :  (1)  In  certain  cases  of  disease 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  especially 
acute  tubercular  meningitis.  (2)  In  some 
forms  of  intestinal  colic,  particularly  that  form 
associated  with  lead-poisoning  — the  so-called 
painter's  colic.  (3)  As  a  part  of  marked 
general  emaciation  from  any  cause,  but 
especially  that  due  to  starvation,  or  to 
chronic  diarrhoea  from  intestinal  ulceration 
and  other  conditions.  (4)  In  connexion  witli 
chronic  diseases  of  the  oesophagus,  stomach, 
intestine,  or  pancreas,  causing  obstruction  in 
some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  so  that 
food  cannot  be  taken  in,  or  is  prevented  from 
passing  along  the  tube.  Here  the  retraction 
is  also  partly  due  to  the  general  emaciation. 
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(5)  As  one  of  tlie  consequences  of  clironic 
peritonitis.  It  will  be  seen,  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  causes  just  mentioned,  that  re- 
traction of  the  abdomen  immediately  results 
eitlier  from  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
intestines  and  abdominal  muscles;  <:;eneral 
wasting ;  absence  of  food  from  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal ;  or  peritoneal 
adhesions.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
marked  temporary  retraction  of  the  abdomen 
is  sometimes  noticed  in  connexion  with  the 
act  of  breathiiif;,  in  couseiiuencc  of  disordered 
action  of  the  diaphra},'m.     See  Diaphragm, 
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RETRACTED  CHEST.— S^ee  Defor- 
mities OF  THE  Chest. 

RETROCEDENT  {retro,  back;  and 
ccdo,  I  go). — .\  term  employed  in  connexion 
with  certain  acute  diseases,  when  their  pro- 
minent external  manifestations  disappear  or, 
as  it  were,  go  back.  Retrocession  is  often 
associated  with  the  simultaneous  occurrence 
of  internal  disturbance.  The  phenomenon 
is  observed  in  gout,  rheumatism,  certain  skin- 
diseases,  and  the  eruptive  fevers. 

RETROFLEXION  (retro,  back;  and 
fleet o,  I  bcndi. — A  form  of  displacement  in 
which  an  organ  is  bent  backwards  upon  itself. 
Sec  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

RETRO  -  PHARYNGEAL  ABS- 
CESS.— SvxoN. :  Post-pharyngeal  Abscess; 
IV.  Abces  Eetro-phartjngicn;  Ger.  Retro- 
pharyngeal Abscess. 

Definition. — A  collection  of  pus  in  the 
loose  areolar  tissue  which  connects  the 
pharynx  with  the  muscles  lying  upon  the 
vertebral  column,  namely,  the  longus  colli 
and  the  rectus  anticus  major. 

/Etiology. — This  is  a  somewhat  rare  affec- 
tion, and  is  more  commonlj^  met  with  in 
children  than  in  adults,  more  particularly  in 
those  of  a  strumous  diathesis.  Idiopathic 
inflammation  of  this  tissue,  though  usually 
assigned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  afiection, 
is  not  often  seen.  More  frequently  the  in- 
flammation (and  resulting  abscess)  is  a 
secondary  disorder,  dependent  upon  an  in- 
flamed condition  and  suppuration  of  a  post- 
pharyngeal gland,  or  caries  of  some  of 
the  cervical  vertebras  or  their  cartilages. 
Amongst  other  causes,  pya-mia  has  been 
noted.  The  disease  has  also  been  observed 
as  a  sequela  to  some  of  tlie  acute  fevers, 
notably  scarlet  fever ;  and,  riirely,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  disease  of  the  nose. 

Symptoms. — As  in  all  disorders  where  in- 
flammation plays  a  part,  so  here,  the  onset  of 
the  disease  is  marked  by  increase  of  temper- 
ature and  pidse,  nausea,  general  restlessness 
and  malaise ;  and  already  some  amount  of 
soreness  of  throat  is  complained  of.  The  de- 
gree of  pyrexia  and  constitutional  disturbance 
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will  vary  with  the  condition  and  constitution 
of  the  sufl'erer.  Soon  this  soreness  of  throat 
develops  into  the  true  characteristic  pain  on 
making  tlie  attempt  to  swallow,  a  symptom 
whicli  is  never  wanting,  and  which  goes  on 
gradually,  thougli  slowly,  augmenting,  till 
almost  complete  dysphagia  is  established. 
Accompanying  this,  or  soon  after,  is  ob- 
served a  peculiar  stifTness  of  the  neck,  which, 
coincidcntlj'  with  the  ditliculty  in  swallow- 
ing, becomes  more  apparent  with  the  pro- 
gi'ess  of  the  disease.  A  certain  amount  of 
swelling  of  the  neck  may  also  be  observed, 
specially  towards  the  angles  of  the  lower 
jaw.  Ditlicuhy-  in  breathing  is  another  promi- 
nent synii>tom  of  the  disorder,  which,  more 
particularly  if  the  abscess  be  large,  becomes 
greatly  aggravated  when  the  patient  assumes 
the  horizontal  posture.  On  first  looking  at 
such  a  child  with  its  embarrassed  respira- 
tion, its  anxious  expression,  its  cyanotic  lips 
and  cheeks,  one  might  well  be  excused  for 
momentarily  diagnosing  the  case  as  one  of 
croup,  were  it  not  that,  loud  and  hurried 
as  are  the  respirations,  they  are  not  of  a 
whistling  character.  Here  also  the  voice  is 
altered:  at  first  hoarse  and  indistinct,  it 
assumes  what  is  described  as  a  snullling  tone, 
or  a  toneless  character.  On  inspecting  the 
throat,  a  round  swelling  is  observed  in  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  phar\Tix,  occupj-ing  the 
centre  of  the  pharyngeal  space,  or  more  to 
one  side,  whereby  the  cavity  is  greatly  di- 
minished in  size.  The  mucous  membrane 
presents  a  livid  colour.  On  passing  the  finger 
over  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  beyond  the 
soft  palate,  this  swelling  will  be  felt  to  be 
either  hard  and  tense,  or  soft  and  somewhat 
indistinctly  fluctuating,  according  to  the 
stage  of  tlie  disease.  \\  hen  the  enlargement 
attains  an  extraordinary  size  it  has  been  seen 
to  project  in  front  of  the  soft  palate.  A  quan- 
tity of  mucus  usually  fills  the  mouth.  All 
attempts  at  swallowing  are  fruitless. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  retro-pha- 
ryngeal  abscess  is  always  doubtful.  Most 
usually  well-pronounced  cases  terminate 
fatally — invariably  so  if  the  disease  depends 
upon  caries  of  the  vertebrae. 

Treatment.  — Little  can  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  aiTesting  the  disease.  Usually  it  is 
well-pronounced  before  tiie  physician  is  called 
to  see  the  patient;  and  as  it  is  most  com- 
monly met  witli  in  children,  early  diagnosis, 
before  the  formation  of  pus,  is  less  easy.  If 
pus  have  not  yet  formed,  the  part  may  be 
painted  with  weak  solution  of  iodine.  To 
enable  the  patient  to  swallow  food,  and  to 
reduce  infiltration,  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
liydrochlorate  of  cocaine  may  be  applied. 
Ice  may  be  freely  administered,  and  is  most 
grateful  to  the  patient.  So  soon  as  the  pre- 
sence of  an  abscess  is  distinctly  established, 
surgical  interference  must  at  once  be  had  re- 
course to.  Sustaining  treatment  is  urgently 
demanded.  Claud  Muirhead, 
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BETROVERSION  {retro,  back;  and 
verto,  I  turn).— A  form  of  displacement  m 
which  an  organ  is  tm-ned  back.  See  "Womb, 
Diseases  of. 

RE-VACCINATION.— The  operation 
of  repeated  vaccination.     See  Vaccination. 

REVULSENTS  {revello,  I  draw  away). 
This  term  dates  from  the  time  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  and  signifies  therapeutical  mea- 
sures which  draw  the  humours  from  the  part 
affected.  Any  detailed  consideration  of  such 
supposed  effects  could  only  be  mteresting 
from  an  historical  point  of  view. 

R.  Fakquharson. 

RHEUMATIC    ARTHRITIS.— Sy- 

NON. :  Osteo-arthritis  ;  Rheumatoid  Arthritis ; 
Rheumatic  Gout ;  Malum  Coxce  Senile  ;  Fr. 
Bhumatisme  Noueux  ;  Usure  des  Cartilages 
Articulaires ;  Ger.  Arthritis  Deformans. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  joints,  the 
essential  nature  of  which  is  unknown ;  cha- 
racterised by  chronic  inflammatory  and  de- 
generative changes,  involving  the  various 
articular  structures ;  and  leading  to  defor- 
mity. 

Etiology. — In  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases,  rheumatic  arthritis  follows  ordinary 
acute  rheumatism  immediately,  or  it  appears 
after  an  interval  of  several  years,  during 
which  time  chronic  rheumatism  of  a  milder 
degree  may  have  been  complained  of.  Per- 
sons of  all  ages  may  suffer,  but  the  disease 
generally  begins  between  twenty  and  forty. 
It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  more  frequent 
in  women.  Depressing  influences  of  all 
kinds,  including  acute  diseases,  menstrual 
disturbances,  chronic  uterine  disease,  fre- 
quent pregnancy,  puerperal  disease,  super- 
lactation, the  menopause,  prolonged  physical 
exertion,  privation,  unhealthy  surroundings, 
and  mental  distress  unquestionably  act  as 
predisposing  factors.  The  disease  is  here- 
ditary, in  the  same  form  or  as  acute  or 
chronic  rheumatism.  Gout  is  very  often 
present  in  the  family  history,  and  not  un- 
commonly tuberculosis  also. 

The  influence  of  cold  and  damp  as  exciting 
causes  is  very  marked.  In  some  instances 
injury  of  a  joint  is  the  starting-point  of  the 
morbid  process.  Occasionally  it  foUows 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Two  well- 
marked  forms  of  rheumatic  arthritis  are  met 
with,  according  as  a  single  joint  only,  or 
several— perhaps  all— of  the  joints  are  af- 
fected. The  anatomical  characters  are 
identical  in  the  two  forms. 

Examined  at  an  early  stage  of  the  morbid 
process,  an  affected  joint  is  found  to  be  en- 
larged ;  the  synovial  membrane,  capsule,  and 
ligarnents  being  distended!  and  stretched  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  efftision.  The  syno- 
vial membrane  is  hyperajmic,  swollen,  and 
thickened ;  its  fimbriae  are  enlarged  and  vas- 
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cular;  intra-articitlar  fibro-cartilages,  liga- 
ments, and  tendons  are  vascular  and  softened; 
and  the  articular  cartilages  are  partially  re- 
moved, leaving  a  roughened,  vascular,  porous- 
looking  surface  behind. 

In  the  more  advanced  stage  of  the  process 
the  effusion  is  considerably  less,  or  may  be 
completely  re-absorbed ;  and  the  capsule  and 
ligaments  are  much  thickened,  or  even  par- 
tially calcified.  The  intra-articular  structures, 
including  fibro-cartilages,  ligaments,  tendons, 
and  articular  cartilages,  may  have  dis- 
appeared in  great  measure,  leaving  little  or 
no  trace  behind.  Peculiar  bodies,  consist- 
ing of  pendulous  masses  of  fibro-cartilage, 
are  attached  to  the  interior  of  the  synovial 
membrane  ;  more  rarely  they  are  free.  The 
articular  cartilages,  where  their  opposed  sur- 
faces are  in  mutual  contact,  are  replaced  by 
an  ivory-like  layer  of  bone  ;  whilst  at  other 
parts  the  surfaces  present  a  pink  coloration, 
with  small  spots  of  more  intense  hyperaeiaia. 
The  articular  surfaces  are  variously  altered 
in  shape  and  size.  Thus  articular  cavities 
are  widened,  and  occasionally  deepened,  by 
enlargement  of  the  circumference,  in  the 
form  of  '  lips,'  or  by  the  production  of 
separate  bony  masses  in  the  same  situation. 
The  heads  of  bones  are  enlarged  ;  present 
similar  '  lips  '  or  sharp  edges  at  their  widened 
margins ;  become  flattened  at  right  angles  to 
tlie  axis  of  pressure  ;  and  thus  preserve  their 
j  relations  with  the  corresponding  cavities,  but 
can  be  readily  dislocated  from  them.  The 
shafts  of  the  bones  may  be  considerably 
altered  in  shape,  increased  in  size,  and 
changed  in  density.  The  associated  tendons 
are  frequently  dislocated  from  their  course 
beside  the  articulations,  and  atrophied  or 
actually  absorbed.  The  corresponding  mus- 
cles are  similarly  atrophied.  Bursae  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints  may  be  distended 
with  fluid,  and  contain  fibro- cartilaginous 
bodies  ;  periostitis  may  also  occur.  The 
anatomical  clianges  in  this  disease  fre- 
quently present  a  remarkably  sjonmetrical 
distribution.  Peripheral  nemitis  occasion 
ally  accompanies  the  arthritic  lesions. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  rheumatic 
arthritis  in  its  condition  of  full  development 
are  exceedingly  characteristic.  The  patient 
complains  of  pain  and  stiffness  in  connexion 
with  one  or  more  joints ;  and  on  examination 
these  are  found  to  be  swollen,  more  or  less 
deformed,  and  tender.  The  history  of  these 
changes  in  the  joints  proves  to  be  that  first 
one  and  then  others  of  the  articulations  were 
the  seat  of  acute  arthritis,  and  became  painful, 
tender,  hyperaemic,  and  swollen ;  that  the  re- 
sulting enlargement  had  not  completely  dis- 
ajipeared  before  the  acute  symptoms  recurred; 
and  that,  by  a  repetition  of  similar  acute  or 
sub-acute  attacks,  the  joints  have  reached 
their  present  condition.  Thus  the  disease, 
whilst  chronic  in  its  course,  consists  essen- 
tially at  first  of  recurrent  acute,  or  sub-acute, 
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attacks,  which  increase  in  frequency  whilst 
tlieir  etl'ects  persist,  and  so  tiiuilly  bocomo 
fused,  as  it  were,  into  a  continuous  whole. 

Tlie  local  symptoms  and  sif,'ns  vary  with 
the  particular  joint  atlected ;  but  in  every 
instance  they  are  chiefly  these — pain,  tender- 
ness, creaking  on  movement,  impairment  of 
mobility,  enlargement,  and  deformity,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  joint,  and  atrophy  of  the 
associated  muscles.  The  pain  is  generally 
distressing,  and  may  render  the  patient's  life 
miserable  by  its  continuousness  and  severity, 
especially  as  it  increases  at  night  and  pre- 
vents sleep.  It  is  aggravated  by  movement, 
and  there  is  tenderness  on  forcible  disturb- 
ance of  the  articular  surfaces  rather  than  on 
pressure.  Creaking  or  crepitation,  audible 
and  palpable,  is  a  highly  characteristic  fea- 
ture, which  can  be  elicited  and  appreciated 
either  by  the  patient  or  by  the  practitioner, 
and  in  the  case  of  large  joints  may  be  so 
loud  as  to  be  audible  at  a  distance. 

The  mobility  of  the  aflected  joints  becomes 
more  and  more  impaired  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses— at  first  on  account  of  pain,  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  anatomical  changes.  Thus 
the  various  joints  may  become  fixed  by  a 
'  false  '  (very  rarely  a  '  true  ')  ankylosis,  so 
that  the  hands  cannot  be  closed ;  the  wrists 
are  immovable  ;  the  arms  can  hardly  be  re- 
moved fi-oni  the  side ;  the  jaws  are  fixed ; 
the  head  cannot  be  rotated ;  the  patient  may 
be  unable  to  sit ;  and  the  knees,  ankles,  and 
toes  may  be  similarly  impaired  in  function. 

The  variety  of  deformity  is  almost  endless  ; 
and  the  particular  character  it  assumes  de- 
pends as  much  on  the  joint  involved  as  on  the 
nature  of  the  process  itself.  Thus  the  knee, 
elbow,  wrist,  and  knuckles  may  present  con- 
siderable intra-articular  etYusion,  especially 
in  the  earlier  stages ;  whilst  the  shoulder, 
hip,  and  intra-phalangeal  joints  exhibit  more 
limited  swelling  and  '  di-ier '  signs.  The 
terminal  digital  joints  become  cuboidal  or 
'  nodous  ' ;  tlie  middle  digital  joints  assume 
a  s]ihei-oidal  shape,  or  are  partially  dislocated 
backwards  or  forwards ;  and  the  knuckles 
are  the  seat  of  a  peculiar  oblicjue  dislocation 
of  the  fingers  towards  the  idnar  side.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  project 
backwards,  and  give  a  full  appearance  to  the 
dorsum  of  the  wrist,  which  may  be  further 
increased  by  extra-articular  putliness,  cari)al 
and  bursal  enlargements,  and  atro))hy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Altogether, 
the  hands  and  wrists  are  the  joints  most 
fi-e(]nently  afifected.  The  elbow-joint  is 
swollen  ;  and  bursal  collections— fluid  and 
solid— develop  over  the  olecranon.  The 
^^houlder  presents  signs  of  wasting,  rather 
tlian  of  eidargement,  due  to  atrophy  of  the 
deltoid  and  other  muscles ;  the  head  of  the 
humerus  at  the  same  time  lies  xnmaturally 
forwards  and  upwards  ;  aiul  a  corresponding 
depression  is  apparent  behind.  At  the  hip- 
joint  the  disease   gives  rise  to  flattening  of 


the  buttock,  shortening  of  the  limb,  and  ever- 
sion  of  the  foot ;  enlargement  can  some- 
times be  felt  in  connexion  with  the  head  of 
the  bone  and  acetabulum  ;  occasionally  the 
patient  may  be  not  only  lame  but  unable  to 
sit,  and  accordingly  must  either  stand  or 
lie  constantly.  Tlie  knee,  a  very  common 
seat  of  the  disease,  is  enlar;,'ed  by  the  ])re- 
senco  of  considerable  eflusion  in  the  earlier 
stage ;  and  when  this  afterwards  becomes 
absorbed,  local  bony  growths  are  easily  felt, 
giving  increased  breadth  to  the  patella,  and 
forming  sharp  crests  at  the  lateral  margins 
of  the  articular  surface  of  the  condyles.  The 
disease,  as  it  affects  the  ankle  and  foot,  does 
not  retjuire  special  description.  At  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  articulation  rheumatic  artliri- 
tis  gives  rise  to  obvious  enlargement  in  front 
of  the  ears,  and  possibly  to  distortion  or 
asymmetry  of  the  chin.  Prominent  nodular 
swelling  is  the  principal  sign  of  the  disease 
at  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  In  the 
spine  it  chiefly  produces  rigidity,  as  well  as 
pain  locally  and  down  the  arms,  and  leads 
to  a  variety  of  permanent  deformities,  with 
which  contractures  and  distressing  spasms 
of  the  extremities  are  sometimes  associated. 

The  general  condition  of  the  subject  of 
rheumatic  arthritis,  when  it  is  advanced,  is  one 
of  debility  and  aniemia.  The  face  is  pale  and 
expressive  of  suflering ;  the  complexion  is 
muddy.  The  skin  is  peculiarly  inactive,  and 
rarely  perspires.  The  patient  looks  pinched, 
and  complains  of  a  feeling  of  cold ;  tlie  ex- 
tremities are  often  miserably  cold  and  livid ; 
and  the  palm§  of  the  hands  ai-e  damp  or  even 
soppy.  Pyrexia,  rising  to  101^  with  consider- 
able remissions  or  intermissions,  may  be 
present  in  the  active  phases.  Bodily  activity 
is  greatly  impaired,  owing  to  interference  with 
the  movements  of  the  limbs ;  in  many  in- 
stances the  patient  is  completely  crippled  and 
bedridden.  Even  the  voice  and  the  hearing 
may  be  nnpaired,  from  involvement  of  the 
laryngeal  and  auditory  articulations.  Pains 
in  the  muscles  and  along  the  nerve-trunks  J»nd 
in  the  extremities  may  accompany  or  possi- 
bly precede  those  in  the  joints.  Myotatic  irri- 
tability is  frequently  increased.  The  various 
bodily  functions  are  feeble,  and  frequently 
deranged ;  and  although  the  mind  may  be 
active,  the  condition  is  rendered  wretched 
in  the  worst  cases  by  pain,  deformity,  and 
helplessness.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  (5'75per  cent.,  lirachet)  the  patient  is  the 
subjectof  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Kent  Spender  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
frequent  occurrence  in  rheumatic  arthritis 
of  other  symptoms  variously  associated  with 
the  disease  :  gastric  crises  ;  increased  tension 
and  frecpiency  of  the  pvdse,  which  may  rise 
to  120  or  more ;  excessive  pigmentation  of 
the  skin,  in  the  form  of  symmetrical  patches, 
streaks,  or  spots ;  and  yellow  bruise-like 
blotches  on  ditfei-ent  parts  of  the  body. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  course 
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of  rheumatic  arthritis  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. Unless  it  be  treated  early,  the  dis- 
ease progresses  essentially  towards  deformity. 
Death  from  rheumatic  artlu'itis  is  rare  ;  its 
other  distressing  effects  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated. 

Pathology.— Great  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the^ essential  nature  of  rheu- 
matic arthritis.  "Whilst  most  authorities 
acknowledge  acute  rheumatism  as  a  cause  of 
rheumatic  arthritis,  many  of  them  regard  it 
as  simply  one  of  the  many  possible  sources 
of  chronic  articular  irritation.  The  view 
most  generally  held  in  this  country  appears 
to  be  that  it  is  a  disease  distinct  from  rheu- 
matism and  gout,  with  which  it  was  con- 
founded until  the  time  of  Haygarth  (1805). 
Mr.  Hutchinson  maintains  that,  in  a  certain 
number  of  instances,  there  is  an  element  of 
gout,  as  well  as  of  rheumatism,  in  the  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Ord  makes  light  of  the  diathetic 
element,  and  attaches  most  importance  to  a 
nervous  factor  in  the  pathology  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  he  regards  as  a  dystrophy  of 
joints,  muscles,  and  other  associated  tissues, 
"traceable  to  direct  or  reflex  affection  of  ner- 
vous structures,  or  to  general  nervous  de- 
pression. Dr.  Kent  Spender  also  holds  that 
the  affection  of  the  joints  is  merely  one  sign 
of  a  profound  nerve-disorder.  Dr.  Archibald 
Garrod  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  dys- 
trophic theory  of  the  disease.  The  writer's 
experience  is  in  favour  of  the  strictly  rheu- 
matic nature  of  rheumatic  arthritis,  as  was 
maintained  by  Todd,  and  by  Charcot  and 
French  authorities  generally.  In  many  cases 
he  has  found  that  the  morbid  process  started 
in  an  attack  of  ordinary  acute  rheumatism, 
as  was  originally  represented  by  Adams  of 
Dublin.  In  numerous  instances  the  family  i 
history  is  distinctly  rheumatic.  The  frequent 
association  of  heart-disease  is  very  important 
evidence  in  the  same  direction.  Finally,  no 
sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  acute  and 
subacute  cases  of  rheumatism  ;  between  sub- 
acute and  chronic  cases  of  rheumatism  ;  or 
between  chronic  rheumatism  and  so-called 
,  rheumatic  arthritis.'  Whatever,  therefore, 
the  essential  nature  of  rheumatism  may  be, 
the  writer  holds  that  all  the  conditions  named 
are  expressions  of  one  morbid  process,  which 
differ  from  each  other  partly  in  intensity,  and 
partly  in  the  manner  of  their  evolution.  Sir 
Dyce  Duckworth  considers  it  a  manifestation 
of  a  basic  arthritic  stock  or  diathesis — a 
rheumatic  branch  of  this  stock,  and  therefore 
a  true  rheumatism. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  rheumatic 
arthritis  necessarily  depends  upon  the  view 
entertained  of  its  pathology.  If  considered 
a  distinct  disease,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  sepa- 
rated from  gout  by  the  entire  absence  of 
tophi  about  the  joints  and  in  the  ears;  by 
the  history  of  the  disease  ;  and,  in  doubtful 
ca-es,  by  the  absence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
From  chronic  rheumatism,  as  ordinarily  de- 


fined, it  is  diagnosed  by  the  amount  of  defor- 
mity present ;  but  the  writer  holds  that  the 
two  conditions  are  but  different  manifestations 
of  the  same  morbid  process.  Chronic  syno- 
vitis of  traumatic  or  constitutional  origin 
may  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  rheumatic 
arthritis ;  but  the  presence  of  the  latter  dis- 
ease in  several  joints,  probably  symmetri- 
cally, should  remove  all  doubt.  Rheumatic 
arthritis  of  the  hip  and  shoulder  has  been 
described  as  '  dislocation  '  and  '  intracapsular 
fracture.' 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  this  disease 
is  favourable  as  regards  life ;  but  unfavourable 
as  regards  cure,  comfort,  or  ability  to  follow 
active  bodily  employment.  The  prognosis  is 
much  better  in  the  rich,  who  can  seek  reliei 
by  change  of  climate  in  the  earlier  stages, 
than  it  is  amongst  the  poor,  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease must  in  a  measure  be  allowed  to  pursue 
its  progressive  course. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  rheumatic 
arthritis  must  be  applied  in  two  directions  : 
first,  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  morbid  process  ; 
and  secondly,  to  relieve  the  distressing  symp- 
toms. In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  second 
indication  only  can  be  fulfilled,  for  the  dis- 
ease is  frequently  too  advanced,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  patient  are  too  poor,  to 
aft'ord  a  prospect  of  cure. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  much 
can  be  done  by  energetic  treatment,  which 
must  be  partly  constitutional  and  partly  local. 
If  circumstances  permit,  the  patient  should  be 
advised  to  visit,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  baths  either  of  this  country,  of 
Germany,  or  of  France,  in  summer;  or  the 
Algerian  springs,  the  French  Riviera,  or  Italy, 
in  winter.  Buxton,  Bath,  and  Strathpeffer 
are  the  best  home  baths.  Aix-les-Bains, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Baden-Baden,  and  Wies- 
baden may  be  recommended  from  May  till 
September.  The  other  places  named,  especi- 
ally Hammam  R'lrha  in  Algiers,  are  winter 
resorts.  At  all  properly  appointed  baths 
massage  now  forms  a  part  of  the  treatment. 
The  climate  of  Egypt  proves  beneficial  in 
some  instances.  A  voyage  to  the  tropics  or 
subtropics  will  suit  other  patients.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

The  most  valuable  internal  remedies  for 
rheumatic  arthritis  are  cod-liver  oil,  iron, 
and  arsenic.  Cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken 
regularly  if  the  digestion  permit.  Either 
iron  or  arsenic,  or  the  two  combined,  should 
be  taken  in  full  doses  for  periods  of  weeks 
or  months,  and  their  effects  carefully  noted. 
Sir  Alfred  Garrod  especially  recommends  the 
syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  For  the  acute 
symptoms,  particularly  pain,  salicylates  may 
sometimes  be  given  with  success.  In  obsti- 
nate cases  a  trial  should  be  given  to  iodide 
of  potassium  and  to  guaiacum. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  ordered. 
Whilst  all  excess  is  avoided,  as  well  as 
indulgence  in  malt  liquors,  and  rich,  indi- 
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gostible  dishes,  a  peneroua  supply  of  mixed 
tiniinal  add  vegetable  food,  aud  wholesoino 
stimulants,  will  be  found  to  bo  most  suitable. 
The  patient  should  take  advautu','c  of  every 
possible  opportunity  of  enjoying  daily  outdoor 
exercise  in  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  The 
clothing  must  be  warm,  flannel  or  other 
woollen  material  being  worn  both  suimuer 
and  winter.  Great  care  must  be  exorcised 
to  avoid  cold  and  damp,  m  the  routine  of 
daily  life,  and  in  the  choice  of  a  residence. 

The  local  treatment  is  to  bo  considered 
of  hardly  less  importance  than  the  constitu- 
tional. On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  counter-irritation  sliould  be  freely 
employed  around  the  joints  by  means  of 
tincture  or  of  liniment  of  iodine,  which  may 
be  used  until  the  skin  becomes  of  a  ma- 
hogany colour.  The  joints  should  then  be 
carefully  protected  by  cotton-wool  or  flannel, 
and  kept  at  rest  by  means  of  bandages  or 
other  means  of  support,  according  to  the 
part  that  is  involved.  At  the  end  of  the 
subacute  attacks  of  the  dis^ease,  eH()rts  must 
be  made  to  restore  the  healthy  nutrition  of 
the  affected  joints  by  removal  of  the  support, 
aud  by  local  stinuilation  and  graduated 
exercise.  The  joints  that  can  be  easily 
reached  should  be  thoroughly  fomented  night 
and  morning,  by  \vrap])ing  a  piece  of  dry 
canabric  or  flannel  around  them,  and  spong- 
ing water  over  this,  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne.  After  ten  minutes  of  such  treatment 
the  joints  should  be  unwrapped,  carefully 
dried,  and  then  thoroughly  rubbed,  either 
with  a  stimulating  liniment,  such  as  the 
turpentine  or  acetic  turpentine  liniment, 
with  a  mild  mercurial  ointment,  or  with 
some  bland  oil.  such  as  cod-liver  oil  or  goose- 
grease.  A  light  warm  covering  is  then  to 
be  ajiplied.  The  eft'ect  of  local  treatment 
of  this  kind,  if  pursued  steadily,  is  often  re- 
markable, mol>ility  being  restored  in  cases 
where  the  joints  have  been  useless  for 
months. 

In  very  advanced  cases,  especially  in  old 
subjects,  it  is  manifestly  um-easonable  to 
expect  nmch  improvement.  Anodyne  treat- 
ment is  then  chiefly  called  for,  and  a  good 
deal  can  be  done  in  this  direction  by  suitable 
mechanical  arrangements  and  well-chosen 
local  applications,  the  preparations  of  opium 
being,  of  course,  the  most  successful.  Phena- 
zone  may  relieve  jiains  and  spasms  of  the 
cri]ipled  limbs.  The  general  health  will 
demand  support  by  a  well-regulated  diet 
and  tlie  internal  treatment  suggested  above. 
J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

RHEUMATIC  FEVER.— A  popular 
synonym  for  acute  rheumatism.  Sec  Rheu- 
matism, AcfTr.. 

RHEUMATIC  GOUT.  —  A  popular 
name  for  several  kinds  of  chronic  joint- 
disease,  especially  rheumatic  arthritis  and 
chronic  rheumatism. 
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RHEUMATISM,  Acute  (jlxvtia,  a 
fluxion). —SvNox.  :  Rheumatic  Fever;  Fr. 
likumatisme  Articulaire  Aigw,  Ger.  Acuter 
Gelcnkrhcuinalismus. 

Definition. — An  acute  disease ;  caused  by 
certain  obscure  diathetic,  climatic,  or  infec- 
tive influences  ;  and  characterised  by  fever, 
sweats,  and  acute  shifting  inflammation  of 
the  joints  and  related  structures. 

iiCTlOLOGY. — Predisposing  causes. — Of  the 
predisposing  causes  of  acute  I'heumatism,  the 
most  important  is  inheritance,  which  can  be 
traced  in  27  per  cent,  of  all  cases  ('rheu- 
matic diathesis ').  Previous  attacks  may  be 
said  to  increase  the  liability  to  a  return  of 
the  disease ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  predispo- 
sition from  this  cause  after  several  attacks. 
The  great  majoritj*  of  first  attacks  occur  in 
persons  under  the  age  of  thiity ;  and  the 
larger  proportion  of  these  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  At  the  same 
time,  rheumatism  is  by  no  means  unconnnon 
either  in  children  or  in  persons  past  middle 
life.  Rather  more  males  than  females 
sulTer  ;  but,  apart  from  other  circumstances, 
the  influence  of  sex  is  inconsiderable.  In- 
deed, when  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease 
are  included,  it  is  more  common  m  girls  than 
in  boys.  Occupation  and  social  position  are 
important  as  predisposing  causes.  Laborious 
outdoor  occupations,  in  which  persons  are 
exposed  to  chills,  poverty,  and  the  many 
evils  associated  with  these,  contribute  to 
furnish  the  largest  percentage  of  cases.  Cer- 
tain regions  or  districts,  parts  of  districts,  or 
even  houses,  appear  to  deserve  the  name  of 
'  rheumatic,'  from  the  number  of  residents 
who  sufl'er  from  the  disease,  and  from  the 
probability  that  a  person,  otherwise  predis- 
posed to  rheumatism,  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  attacked  if  he  enter  such  an  area. 

Determiniiu)  causes. — The  most  common 
exciting  cause  of  acute  rheumatism  is  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wet,  or  exposure  to  chill 
after  severe  exertion  {see  Personal  Health  : 
5.  Adolescence) ;  but  no  definite  setiological 
relation  can  be  traced  between  prevalence 
of  the  disease  and  weather  or  season. 
Rhemnatism  may  suddenly  make  its  appear- 
ance after  a  sprain  or  other  injury  to  a 
joint,  which  may  also  determine  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease  in  the  articulations. 
Similarly,  the  order  of  invasion  of  the  several 
joints  is  due  in  some  instances  to  the  amount 
of  exercise  to  which  t;;ey  have  been  respec- 
tively subjected.  An  attack  of  acute  rheu- 
matism is  occasionally  referred  to  derange- 
ment of  digestion,  and  of  the  functions  of 
tiie  liver,  especiallj'  in  subjects  who  have 
])r(!viously  suffered.  Indulgence  in  abun- 
dant, rich,  or  indigestible  food  will  certainly 
determine  a  relapse  in  persons  convalescing 
from  tlie  disease,  and  ma\'  possibly  induce 
an  attack  in  the  predisposed.  Bodily  ex- 
haustion or  depressing  mental  influences, 
;  and  acute  diseases  of  other  kinds,  such  as 
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scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  and  influenza,  may 
excite  rheumatism  imder  similar  circum- 
stances. Exhaustion  by  lactation,  or  by 
chronic  uterine  disease,  tedious  convales- 
cence, the  puerperal  state,  and  possibly 
simple  despondency,  may  also  act  in  this 
way  in  different  instances.  Some  authorities 
regard  the  disease  as  infectious,  and  occa- 
sionally epidemic ;  others  as  caused  by  a 
drain  poison.  A  specific  micro-organism 
has  been  described  as  the  causa  vera. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  post-mor- 
tem appearances  in  acute  rheumatism  are, 
on  the  whole,  remarkably  negative,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  absence  of  morbid 
changes  in  the  affected  parts,  as  from  theslight 
degree  to  which  these  changes  have  ad- 
vanced. On  opening  an  affected  joint,  we 
find  moderate  hyperaemia,  with  occasional 
ecchymosis,  of  the  synovial  membrane  and 
fibrous  tissues  connected  with  the  articula- 
tion. The  synovial  surfaces  present  a  some- 
what opaque,  granular,  swollen  appearance. 
A  considerable  amount  of  inflammatory 
effusion  occupies  the  articular  cavity.  This 
is  generally  a  thin,  clear,  alkaline,  albu- 
minous fluid  ;  occasionally  it  is  turbid,  with 
flakes  of  fibrin  and  cell-products ;  rarely 
purulent.  The  cartilages  connected  with 
the  joint  probably  share  in  the  inflammatory 
changes,  esjjecially  if  the  process  be  severe ; 
au'J  the  associated  soft  parts,  including  the 
tendons  and  their  sheaths,  are  very  frequently 
hyperaemic,  and  the  seat  of  effusion.  In  the 
subcutaneous  structures  in  young  subjects 
there  may  be  foimd,  over  the  articular  ends 
of  the  bones,  and  connected  with  the  fasciae 
and  with  tendon  sheaths,  small  nodules  of 
fibroid  tissue,  with  a  translucent  appearance. 
These  present  the  microscopical  characters 
of  rapidly  growing  connective  tissue. 

A  fatal  termination  in  acute  rheumatism 
is  always  the  result  of  some  complication, 
intercun-ent  disease,  or  injury  ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  non-arthritic  lesions  are  necessarily 
the  most  important.  Of  these  the  most  fre- 
quent are  inflammation  of  the  heart  and 
pericardhim,  and  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  Inflammation  of  the  pleura  is 
less  commonly  found;  in  rarer  instances 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  bronchi, 
larynx,  meninges,  testes,  and  renal  tubules. 
When  pyrexia  has  been  high  the  solid 
viscera  present  gianular  degeneration,  and 
are  prone  to  rapid  decomposition;  and  in 
cases  of  hyperpyrexia  the  blood  is  fluid. 
The  blood  has  frequently  been  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis,  but  without  any  positive 
result  of  a  pathological  kind.  The  reaction 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis  is  alkaline,  as  in 
health.  The  fibrin  has  been  said  to  increase 
in  amount  to  1  per  cent,  instead  of  -2  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  urea  is  not  above  the 
normal.  Neither  excess  of  uric  acid,  lactic 
acid,  nor  any  other  abnormal  principle  has 
been  found  in  the  blood  durmg  an  attack  of 


acute  rheumatism.  The  presence  of  micro- 
cocci, zoogloear  masses,  and  bacilli  in  the 
blood  and  serum  has  been  described,  but  not 
substantiated.  The  red  corpuscles  are  rapidly 
diminished  in  numbers  during  the  acute 
stage,  and  rapidly  restored  during  conva- 
lescence. 

Symptoms.  —  General  Description.^ 
After  suffering  for  a  time  from  aching  pains 
in  the  limbs  and  trunk,  flying  pains  and 
stiffness  in  the  joints,  malaise,  chilliness,  and 
sore-throat,  the  subject  of  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  seized  with  severe  pain  in 
one  or  more  of  his  joints,  experiences  a  chill 
or  slight  rigor,  and  is  found  to  have  several 
degrees  of  fever.  The  local  and  general 
symptoms  quickly  develop ;  and  a  striking 
picture  is  presented  by  the  patient.  He  lies 
motionless  in  bed,  flat  on  his  back,  with 
every  joint  at  rest  and  carefully  guarded. 
The  neck,  back,  and  legs  are  straiglit ;  the 
arms  folded  across  the  body,  or  extended 
along  either  side  ;  the  eyes  alone  are  moved, 
and  follow  the  practitioner  as  he  approaches 
the  bedside.  The  face  is  foimd  bedewed  with 
perspiration ;  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with  sweat,  which  gives  off  a 
sour,  acrid  odour.  The  countenance  is  frdl, 
heavy,  and  expressive  of  a  subdued  feeling 
of  pain  and  dread  of  movement ;  the  com- 
plexion may  be  of  a  dirty,  sallow  colour, 
or  even  slightly  jaundiced;  the  cheeks  are 
probably  flushed.  The  afl'ected  joints  prove 
to  be  swollen  and  red ;  hot  to  the  touch ; 
remarkably  tender ;  and  the  seat  of  pain, 
which  varies  much  in  character  and  inten- 
sity. One  joint,  or  several,  or  nearly  every 
joint  in  the  body,  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
dition just  described.  The  patient  also  com- 
plains of  a  feeling  of  illness,  thirst,  and 
anorexia ;  the  tongue  is  foul  and  creamy;  the 
throat  may  be  somewhat  sore ;  and  the  bowels 
are  irregular.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  soft 
even  to  dicrotism,  and  rather  large.  Respi- 
ration is  somewhat  accelerated ;  and  tliere 
may  be  slight  cough.  The  urine  is  scanty, 
high-coloured,  very  acid,  and  loaded  with 
lithates.  The  skin  is  covered  with  perspi- 
ration, congested,  and  warm ;  and  probably 
presents  sudamina  or  miliaria  in  places. 
The  patient's  mind  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
his  attention  appears  to  be  chiefly  directed 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  affected  joints  in 
the  most  easy  position  possible.  Until  suc- 
cessfid  in  this  endeavour  he  is  restless  and 
miserable ;  and  even  if  he  have  obtained 
emporary  relief  and  have  gone  to  sleep,  he 
is  liable  to  be  suddenly  aroused  by  involun- 
tary spasm  of  the  muscles  connected  with 
the  affected  joints.  The  pain  is  so  severe 
when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  that  sleep 
cannot  be  obtained. 

Such  is  the  conchtion  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  a  fullj'  developed  attack  of  uncompli- 
cated rheumatism.  For  a  period,  which 
would  appear  to  be  perfectly  indefinite,  these 
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Byniptoms  continue,  varying  considerably  in 
intensity  from  day  to  day.  But  whilst  the 
condition  thus  persists,  the  remarkable  and 
characteristic  fact  is  constantly  observed  in 
this  disease,  that  the  arthritic  phenomena 
are  at  once  transient  and  erratic,  that  is, 
that  the  rheumatism  passes  rapidly  from 
joint  to  joint,  the  joints  which  were  affected 
the  one  day  being  nearly  well  the  next,  and 
a  fresh  series  swollen  and  painful.  In  this 
manner  most  of  the  joints  of  the  limbs  may 
have  been  affected  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
and  the  niuuber  of  joints  simultaneously 
affected  is  very  variable.  Thereafter  the 
disease  may  make  a  further  invasion  of 
joints  previously  involved,  and  that  re- 
peatedlj'. 

At  last,  the  rheumatism  appears  to  have 
exhausted  itself:  no  fresh  joint  is  attacked; 
and  the  parts  last  affected  lose  more  or  less 
completely  the  final  traces,  both  objective 
and  subjective,  of  the  severe  process  which 
they  have  undergone.  The  patient  now 
assimaes  a  less  constrained  posture ;  the 
other  symptoms  decline ;  the  perspirations 
disappear ;  the  countenance  becomes  more 
bright ;  spirits  and  strength  return ;  the 
tongue  cleans,  and  the  appetite  is  rapidly 
restored;  the  pulse  fiills  in  frequency;  turine 
is  passed  in  greater  quantity,  is  less  acid, 
and  no  longer  deposits  urates ;  and  the  tem- 
perature falls  to  the  normal.  The  joints 
remain  for  some  time,  however,  stiff,  weak, 
and  paiuful  on  movement.  Relapse  is  not 
unconuuon  at  this  stage,  or  a  little  later. 
Antemia  and  debilitj-  are  almost  constant 
sequela?. 

Analysis  of  Clinical  Phenomena. — In- 
vasion.— In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
patient  gradually  '  sickens  for '  acute  rheu- 
matism for  several  days  before  the  symiitoms 
are  fully  declai-ed.  He  feels  ill  and  out  of 
sorts,  chilly,  indisposed  to  eat  or  work;  sleeps 
badly ;  complains  of  soi-e  -  throat,  aching 
pains  in  the  limbs,  and  shooting  shiftmg 
pains  in  the  joints;  and  presents  a  saUow, 
patcliy  complexion,  and  a  dull,  heavy,  yel- 
lowish appearance  of  the  eyes.  Altogether, 
the  condition  of  the  patient  is  very  much 
that  of  the  subject  of  a  severe  catarrh ;  the 
tongue,  digestion,  bowels,  urine,  and  pulse 
presenting  the  ordinary  characters  of  mode- 
rate fever.  On  careful  examination  it  is 
found  that  the  pains  are  of  two  kinds.  The 
first  kind  are  by  far  the  more  severe,  and 
consist  of  severe  muscular  aching  in  various 
parts  of  the  limbs  and  trimk ;  whilst  the 
second  kind  are  of  the  nature  of  flying  pains 
in  the  joints  or  associated  parts.  The  mus- 
cular aching  appears  to  be  similar  to,  or  even 
identical  with  the  '  break-bone  '  pains  which 
are  familiar  in  influenza,  and  in  the  in- 
vasion stage  of  some  eruptive  fevers.  They 
aro,  therefore,  not  characteristic.  The  flying 
pains,  which  are,  however,  not  always  present 
— especially   in    first    attacks,    are    actually 


situated  in  the  articulations,  for  instance,  the 
ankles,  knees,  or  wrists,  and  are  of  the 
nature  of  sharp  twinges,  suddeivly  leaving 
one  joint  to  return  as  quicklj'  in  another. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  stage  of  invasion 
these  pains  become  less  'shifting;'  and 
when,  as  the  patient  will  say,  they  have 
'  settled '  in  one  or  more  joints,  the  rheu- 
matism has  passed  into  the  second  stage, 
that  of  the  declared  disease.  Stiffness  of 
the  joints  may  also  be  present,  especially  in 
recurrent  attacks. 

In  the  invasion  pei-iod  the  skin  does  not 
yet  present  the  porspiratorj'  activity  which 
is  so  characteristic  a  symptom  of  acute 
rheumatism  ;  but  rather  a  moistness,  greasi- 
ness,  or  oiliness,  with  heat  and  some  conges- 
tion. The  temperature  is  raised  one  degree 
or  more.  The  sore-throat,  which  consists  in 
pharj-ngeal  catarrh,  follicular  tonsillitis,  or 
even  actual  acute  suppurative  intlammation, 
is  remarkably  characteristic.  The  milder 
forms  are  soon  lost  in  the  more  urgent 
symptoms. 

The  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  of 
acute  rheumatism  varies  greatly,  the  flying 
pains  in  the  joints  'settling'  much  more 
quickly  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  is  so 
rapidly  developed  that  the  stage  of  invasion 
is  wanting.  The  patient  on  waking  in  the 
morning  rinds  one  or  more  joints  affected ; 
or  he  appears  to  be  struck  down  during  the 
day  without  the  slightest  warning ;  and  in- 
stances are  not  unknown  in  which  persons, 
thus  suddenly  seized  with  acute  rheumatism, 
have  been  removed  to  hospital,  for  supposed 
sprain  or  fracture  of  the  limbs.  In  rarer  in- 
stances the  feverish  symptoms  of  the  invasion 
stage  may  be  well-marked  without  any  pains 
whatever. 

Declared  Disease. — 1.  Phenotnena  con- 
nected with  the  joints.—'Uhe  physical  signs 
presented  by  a  joint  affected  with  acute 
rheumatism  naturally  vary  much.  The 
swelling  is  usually  considerable,  and  is 
chiefly  referable  to  effusion  into  the  cavity 
I  of  the  articulation,  fluctuation  being  fre- 
quently discoverable.  It  is  rare  for  the  peri- 
articular effusion  to  be  so  abundant  as  to 
yield  pitting  on  pressure.  Neighbouring 
tendons  and  tendon  sheaths  may  be  swollen, 
as  well  as  tender.  The  amount  of  intra- 
articular effusion  (as  well  as  the  pain) 
greatly  influences  the  position  of  the  joint, 
but  most  joints  are  maintained  in  a  posi- 
tion a  few  degi'ees  removed  from  extension. 
Careful  examination  will  determine  the  in- 
crease and  the  disappearance  of  the  swell- 
ing, as  the  joints  are  attacked  and  recover 
respectively. 

Pain  is  the  most  distressing  of  all  the 
symptoms  in  uncomplicated  rheumatism.  It 
is  always  severe,  and  sometimes  almost  un- 
bearable ;  but  it  varies  with  the  different 
joints,  and  with  the  degree  and  duration  of 
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their  involvement.  In  degree,  it  may  be  said 
to  increase  steadily  for  several  hours ;  it 
remains  excessive  for  a  time ;  and  it  then 
slowly  and  steadily  declines.  Its  character 
is  very  differently  described  by  different  suf- 
ferers. When  a'^ joint  is  attacked  by  rheu- 
matism, the  first  sensation  felt  by  the  patient 
is  one  of  soreness  on  movement.  As  the 
condition  develops,  the  soreness  increases  to 
an  ache  of  a  subdued,  throbbmg  character. 
In  the  com'se  of  a  few  hours  tlie  ache  '  works 
up '  into  an  intense  pain,  apparently  asso- 
ciated with  a  feeling  of  cramp,  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  articulation  being  almost 
unbearable.  The  severe  pain  now  gradually  | 
dechnes— in  some  instances  from  the  time  | 
the  swelling  reaches  its  height.  After  several  j 
hom'S  the  only  pain  that  remains  is  a  dis- 
tressing sensation  as  if  the  parts  had  been 
severely  bruised ;  and  the  effusion  which 
accompanied  the  excessive  pain  having  de- 
clined along  with  it,  rest  of  the  joint  again  ; 
becomes  all-important,  the  very  slightest 
movement  being  sufficient  to  restore  the  ^ 
wearying  ache.  Finally,  the  pain  completely 
disappears,  and  nothing  i-emains  beyond  a 
feeling  of  stiffness  and  hel2)lessness  when  the 
joint  is  moved. 

Whilst  the  course  of  the  pain  of  an  acute 
rheumatic  attack  is  usually  such  as  has  been 
described,  it  is  greatly  modified  by  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  such  as  the  particular  joint 
affected,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  patient,  the 
condition  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
presence  of  certain  temperaments.  In  some 
instances  the  pains  are  increased  at  night. 

Tenderness  is  a  constant  and  well-marked 
s.ymptom  of  acute  rhemnatism.  Eeference 
has  aheady  been  made  to  the  effect  of  move- 
ment on  the  pain  in  its  different  stages,  es- 
pecially towards  the  end  ;  and  to  the  charac- 
teristic posture  and  anxious  expression  of 
the  patient,  who  suffers  intensely  from  the 
slightest  shake  of  the  bed,  or  even  a  footfall 
on  the  floor.  Tenderness  finally  declines 
into  the  feeling  of  stiffness  on  movement. 

The  redness  of  a  rheumatic  joint  is  a  simple 
pink  blush  of  erythema,  very  rarely  purpuric. 
Its  intensity  varies  much,  with  the  superficial 
or  deep  situation  of  the  articulation,  and  it  is 
therefore  most  marked  in  connexion  with  the 
joints  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the  knees,  and 
the  ankles. 

Heat  of  the  affected  joint  is  a  well-marked 
objective  sign  of  acute  rheumatism.  The 
skin  over  the  articulation  feels  decidedly 
warmer  to  the  hand  than  the  surroimding 
parts  ;  and  this  observation  is  confirmed  by 
the  thermometer. 

The  electrical  sensibility  of  the  skin  con- 
nected with  an  acutely  rheumatic  joint  has 
been  described  by  Drosdoff  as  being  remark- 
ably diminished,  the  area  of  nervous  altera- 
tion corresponding  exactly  with  the  area  of 
redness,  and  its  duration  with  the  deration 
of  the  other  local  signs  and  symptoms. 


The  favourite  joints  involved  in  acute 
rheumatism  are  the  larger  articulations,  es- 
pecially the  knees,  ankles,  wrists,  shoulders, 
and  elbows ;  the  hip  joint  less  frequently 
than  the  others.  The  fingers  come  next  in 
order  of  frequency  ;  then  the  toes  ;  whilst 
the  remaining  articulations  are  more  rarely 
affected. 

Corresponding  rather  closely  with  the  fre- 
quency of  attack  is  the  favourite  order  of 
invasion ;  the  ankles  being  more  frequently 
the  first  to  be  involved,  then  the  knees,  and 
so  on.  In  other  instances  it  is  observed  that 
the  disease  passes  along  the  joints  of  the 
lower  limbs,  including  the  hips,  to  those  of 
the  upper  limbs  ;  frequently  its  distribution 
is  sj'mmetrical  bilaterally ;  whilst  in  some 
cases  it  is  unilateral,  the  homologous  joints 
of  the  upper  and  lower  limb  being  simul- 
taneously invaded.  The  smaller  jonits  suffer, 
as  a  rule,  towards  the  termination  of  the 
attack. 

2.  Subcutaneous  nodules. — In  the  course 
of  acute  rheumatism  in  children  and  adoles- 
cents, more  especially  in  girls,  crops  of  sub- 
cutaneous nodules  are  occasionally  developed 
in  connexion  with  the  joints,  tendon-sheaths, 
and  bones.  These  nodules  are  smaU  fibroid 
bodies,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an 
almond,  and  are  readily  discovered  by 
stretching  the  integuments  over  the  affected 
joint,  which  is  best  done  by  gentle  flexion. 
They  then  stand  out  as  pale  elevations  on 
the  prominent  ridges  and  prominences  of  the 
articulation ;  firm,  scarcely  movable,  rarely 
tender,  rounded  in  outline  or  occasionally 
acuminate.  Several  nodules  are  usually 
present  on  a  single  joint ;  but  as  they  appear 
in  crops,  and  have  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, decline,  and  disappearance,  their  num- 
bers and  characters  vary  firom  day  to  day. 
The  favourite  joints  affected  are  the  elbows, 
knees,  knuckles,  wrists,  and  ankles.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  cranium  the  occipital  region 
frequently  presents  a  great  crop  of  nodules. 
On  the  tendon-sheaths  of  the  forearms  and 
hands  they  are  occasionally  very  distinct,  and 
here  they  are  movable.  They  have  also  been 
found  on  the  vertebrae,  clavicle,  scapula,  ster- 
num, ribs,  ilium,  and  long  bones.  A  fact  of 
significance  is  the  usual  association  of  sub- 
cutaneous rheumatic  nodules,  when  they  are 
large  and  numerous,  with  severe  endocarditis 
and  pericarditis. 

3.  Disorders  of  neifjhbouring  muscles. — 
The  muscular  pains  of  the  stage  of  invasion 
of  acute  rheumatism  disappear  in  the  de- 
clared disease,  or  are  lost  in  the  presence  of 
more  severe  symptoms.  They  are  rejjlaced, 
however,  by  pains  in  tiie  soft  parts  of  the 
limbs  related  to  the  affected  joints,  especially 
the  muscular  insertions  and  fasciae  ;  and  even 
the  whole  limb  may  ache,  with  much  stiffness 
and  a  feehng  of  utter  powerlessness.  Pain- 
ful twitchings  are  also  common,  especially 
during  sleep ;  and  when  the  acute  pain  haa 
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passed  off,  marked  muscular  debility  remains 

behind. 

4.  Temperature. — Acute  rheuniatisin  is 
attended  by  weU-marked  pyrexia,  but  this, 
like  the  disease  as  a  whole,  is  variable  in 
defn'ee,  course,  and  duration.  The  sudden 
invasion  of  the  several  joints,  their  speedy 
relief,  the  alternation  of  extreme  bodily  dis- 
tress with  comparative  comfort,  and  espe- 
cially the  variety  of  pyresic  diseases  with 
which  the  rheumatism  may  be  complicated, 
would  hardly  lead  us  to  expect  a  typical 
temperature  cm-ve.  Nevertheless,  in  uncom- 
plicated cases  the  fever  follows  a  tolerably 
definite  course.  Pyrexia  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  invasion  ;  it  continues  as  long  as  the 
local  symptoms  preserve  an  acute  or  subacute 
character ;  and  with  them  it  declines  and 
disaj)pears.  The  defjrcc  of  the  pyrexia,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  joint-disease. 
Mild  local  symptoms— that  is,  moderate  pain, 
short  duration  of  symptoms  in  any  given 
joint,  and  a  small  nmnber  of  joints  aB'ected — 
are  accompanied  by  moderate  fever,  ranging 
from  99^  to  102°  F.  On  the  other  hand, 
severe  local  symptoms — that  is,  severe  pain, 
the  full  development  of  the  several  signs  in 
the  affected  parts,  and  the  simultaneous  in- 
volvement of  several  joints— are  attended  by 
a  temperature  of  101'"  to  104°  F.  In  another, 
but  very  small,  class  of  cases  the  tempera- 
ture, whatever  it  may  previouslj-  have  been, 
rises  rapidly  to  an  alarming  height,  so  as  to 
be  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  joint- 
symptoms,  which  either  continue  as  before, 
or  even  disappear.  This  condition  of  hyper- 
pyrexia is  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
plication, and  as  such  will  be  presently 
described. 

The  fi/2)e  of  the  fever  in  uncomplicated 
cases  is  remittent,  the  thermometer  rising 
•25°,  -50°,  or  1-0°  F.  in  the  evening.  The 
primary  elevation  of  temperature  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease  is  somewhat 
rapid  J  the  decline  or  defervescence  is  de- 
cidedly more  gradual,  although  it  is  generally 
irregular,  being  almost  invariably  broken  by 
temporary  rises,  or  interrupted  by  the  super- 
vention of  some  pyrexic  complication.  Brief 
recrudescences  of  fever,  referable  to  excite- 
ment, exertion,  or  neglect  of  the  primary 
alimentary  and  eliminative  functions,  are 
also  common.  The  occiu-rence  of  a  true 
relapse  is  marked  by  a  retiu-n  of  pjTexia, 
which  probably  presents  the  same  general 
characters  as  before. 

5.  Shin. — Profuse  acid  sweats  constitute 
one  of  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  acute 
rheumatism.  The  brow  is  covered  with 
drops  which  trickle  down  the  face ;  and  the 
whole  bod  J- perspires  profuselj-,  and  is  bat  lied 
in  an  atmosphere  of  wet  steam.  Althou^'h 
usually  universal,  the  sweats  may  sometimes 
be  unequally  distributed.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  relation  can  be  traced  between 


the  amoimt  of  perspiration  and  the  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  the  temperature,  or  the 
pulse ;  but  it  perhaps  varies  directly  with 
the  severity  of  the  pain.  The  sweats  con- 
tinue throughout  the  whole  attack,  making 
their  appearance  at  an  early  date,  and  cUs- 
appearing  gradually  with  the  subsidence  of 
the  other  symptoms.  They  do  not  intermit 
in  the  striking  way  of  the  sweats  of  the 
hectic  or  septic  states,  unless  towards  the 
end  of  a  severe  protracted  attack,  when  the 
patient  is  greatly  debilitated ;  but  at  certain 
parts  of  the  day  the  skin  may  be  found  to  be 
perspiring  less  freely,  or  even  to  be  perfectly 
drj'.  The  sweat  of  acute  rheumatism  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  sour,  acrid  odour;  and  this 
is  so  powerful,  and  pervades  so  thoroughly 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  patient  when  the 
blankets  are  distiu-bed,  that  the  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  can  frequently  be  made  from  it 
alone.  Like  the  sweat  in  health,  it  is  acid 
in  reaction,  rarely  alkahne  from  decompo- 
sition. No  other  test  can  be  readily  ai)plied 
to  it  clinically.  The  rhemnatic  patient  may 
complain  of  the  unpleasant,  but  never  of  the 
'  weakening '  effect  of  the  perspirations  which 
is  observed  in  hectic  fever ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  may  describe  them  as  bringing  great 
relief  to  the  bodily  condition.  In  less  acute 
cases  the  skin  may  present  a  shiny  or  greasy 
appearance,  rather  than  actual  perspiration. 
^Vhen  the  sweats  are  severe,  sudamina  make 
their  appearance,  especiallj*  about  the  trunk  ; 
and  in  some  cases  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
profuse  eruption  of  miliaria. 

6.  Digestive  system.  —  The  tongue  is 
covered  with  a  thick,  white,  moist  fur,  which 
varies  closely  with  the  rheumatic  condition, 
and  serves  as  a  ready  evidence  of  the  same. 
!  The  thickness  of  the  coating  is  sometimes 
very  great.  Occasionally  the  tongue  is  dry ; 
very  rarely  brown,  baked-looking,  or  cracked. 
The  sense  of  taste  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
lost ;  thirst  is  urgent  and  ditticult  to  satisfy  ; 
and  the  reaction  of  the  saliva,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, of  the  duids  of  the  mouth,  is  said  to 
become  acid.  Appetite  is  lost,  untU  the 
disease  begins  to  decline,  when  hunger  re- 
turns very  earh'  and  m'gently.  Sore-throat 
occurs  in  some  cases  during  the  declared 
disease,  but  is  much  less  common  than  in 
the  stage  of  invasion.  Sickness  is  rarely 
present.  Dyspepsia,  attended  with  flatu- 
lence, is  common,  unless  the  most  digestible 
food  only  be  given.  Irregularity  of  the 
bowels  is  characteristic  of  acute  rheumatism, 
either  constipation  or  diarrhoea  being  almost 
constantly  present ;  and  the  two  conditions 
frequently  alternate.  Diarrha;a  is  perhaps 
more  common  in  first  than  in  subsecjuent 
attacks.  The  motions  are  dark  and  foul 
Pains  in  the  belly  are  by  no  means  rare  and 
are  frequently  connected  with  diarrha-a,  but 
they  occur  also  in  constipation  ;  and  at  times 
they  are  accompanied  by  attacks  of  distress- 
ing flatulence. 
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7.  Circulation.  —  The  circulatory  symp- 
toms proper  to  acute  rheumatism  are  modi- 
fied by  complications  affecting  the  heart  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  When  no 
special  circulatory  comphcation  exists,  the 
pulse  is  regular,  80  to  120,  large,  sometimes 
hard,  more  frequently  soft  or  even  dicrotic ; 
but  it  naturally  varies  much  with  the  severity 
and  stage  of  the  disease.  The  effect  of  the 
various  compHcations  on  the  pulse  will  be 
presently  described. 

8.  Bcsjnratory  system.  — The  frequency 
of  the  respirations  in  uncomplicated  i-heu- 
matism  is  somewhat  increased  ;  slight  cough 
is  occasionally  present ;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  few  ch-y  rhonchi  may  be  heard 
over  the  chest.  On  the  other  hand,  respir- 
atory complications  may  be  of  a  serious  and 
even  fatal  character,  and  will  demand  con- 
sideration in  then-  proper  place. 

9.  Urine. — Throughout  an  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism  the  ui-ine  is  scanty,  high- 
coloured,  and  strongly  acid ;  and  it  deposits 
a  quantity  of  urates.  Albuminuria  is  rare. 
Quantitatively  examined,  the  urine  is  found 
to  contain  an  actual  excess  of  urea,  and  a 
considerable  (but  probably  only  a  relative) 
excess  of  uric  acid,  sulphates,  and  colouring- 
matter  {see  Spectroscope  in  Medicine)  ;  the 
water  is  below  the  normal  amount ;  and  the 
chlorides  are  diminished,  although  less  so 
than  in  pneumonia.  Lactic  acid  has  never 
been  found  in  excess.  Any  marked  depar- 
ture from  these  characters  of  the  urine,  es- 
pecially in  the  appearance  of  more  than  a 
passmg  trace  of  albumen,  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  complication  of  the  rheumatism. 

10.  Nervous  system. — As  a  rule,  conscious- 
ness and  clearness  of  intellect  are  preserved 
throughout.  Delirium  is  very  uncommon ; 
and  when  either  delirium  or  stupor  super- 
venes, it  will  generally  be  found  that,  in 
otherwise  imcomplicated  cases,  the  tempera- 
ture has  risen  to  an  excessive  height.  Very 
rarely  the  pyrexia  remains  moderate  in  these 
circumstances,  and  such  cases  have  been 
described  by  the  name  of  '  cerebral  rheuma- 
tism.' There  is  generally  great  distress  of 
mind  in  acute  rheumatism ;  and  in  other 
than  first  attacks,  the  previous  experience  of 
its  severe  and  uncertain  course  and  dangers, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  pains  and  other 
sources  of  bodily  discomfort,  greatly  affect 
the  patient,  and  produce  an  amount  of 
anxiety  which  is  almost  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  Sleep  is  either  impossible,  or  at 
best  is  constantly  broken  and  uurefreshing, 
when  the  pain  is  severe. 

11.  Exjn-ession. — The  debility  or  prostra- 
tion, which  forms  an  important  element 
of  fever  from  whatever  cause,  is  present  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  it  is  in  great  measui-e 
obscured  by  the  expression  referable  to  pain, 
and  by  the  effort  to  preserve  an  easy  position. 
Towards  the  end  of  an  attack,  when  pain  is 
subsiding  and  movement   is  comparatively 


easy,  the  patient  and  the  practitioner  begin 
to  appreciate  the  degree  to  which  the  bodily 
weight  and  strength,  and  the  richness  of  the 
blood,  have  been  reduced.  This  loss  is  always 
great,  and  is  sometimes  extreme,  varying,  of 
course,  with  the  severity  and  duration  of  the 
disease. 

Varieties. — The  description  just  given 
applies  to  a  fully  developed  attack  of  acute 
rheumatism,  witliout  complication,  of  inde- 
finite but  not  protracted  course,  and  of  favour- 
able termination.  It  is  onh'  a  minority  of 
cases,  however,  that  are  of  this  nature. 
OccasionaUy  the  symptoms  are  very  mild 
or  the  attack  very  short,  in  which  event  the 
rheumatism  is  said  to  be  subacute.  In 
another  variety  or  '  type '  of  the  disease, 
which  is  common  in  children,  the  articular 
manifestations  are  insignificant  or  even 
'  latent,'  but  cardiac,  pleuritic,  and  other 
complications  are  severely  marked,  and  the 
rheumatic  process  is  peculiarly  protracted  in 
the  form  of  relapses  and  recurrences.  Again, 
as  nearly  as  possible  every  second  case  proves 
to  be  comjjlicated  with  some  affection  of  the 
viscera,  especially  the  organs  of  circulation 
and  respiration.  These  departures  from  the 
'  typical '  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  it 
is  called  for  the  sake  of  description,  wiU  now 
be  considered. 

Subacute  Rheumatism ;  Acute 
Rheumatism  in  Children.  —  Under  the 
name  of  subacute  rheumatism  are  comprised 
a  variety  of  cases  of  the  disease,  which, 
whilst  of  comparatively  little  severity,  exhibit 
the  greatest  possible  differences  in  their  other 
clinical  characters.  Several  well-marked 
groups  of  these  may  be  distinguished,  and 
demand  separate  consideration. 

(a)  The  first  group  of  subacute  cases  is 
one  in  which  the  duration  of  the  disease  is 
unusually  short — probably  from  one  to  three 
days.  The  number  of  joints  affected  is  very 
small ;  and  the  general  sj'mptoms  appear  to 
be  arrested  before  attaining  any  considerable 
severity. 

(6)  In  a  second  group  of  subacute  cases, 
after  exceedingly  mild  invasion-symptoms, 
a  single  joint  only  is  attacked,  with  little 
pyrexia,  whilst  the  skin  presents  a  shiny  or 
oily  dampness  rather  than  true  perspiration. 
The  rheumatism  disappears  m  a  few  days ; 
or  it  shortly  relapses  in  the  same  or  in  some 
other  joint.  This  form  of  subacute  rheu- 
matism may  be  difficult  to  diagnose  from 
gout. 

(c)  Widely  different  fi'om  the  foregoing  is 
another  and  the  most  common  variety  of 
subacute  rheumatism.  Such  are  many  of 
the  recurrent  cases  of  the  disease,  and  of  the 
instances  of  first  attacks  in  old  subjects.  It 
may  be  stated  broadly  that  the  first  attack, 
or  first  and  second  attacks,  of  rheumatism 
are  more  severe  than  subsequent  ones ;  that 
the  severity  diminishes  with  each  recurrence 
of  the  disease  ;  and  that  persons  attacked  for 
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the  first  time  after  middle  life  suffer  less 
than  yonnf^er  subjects.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  i)hcnoinena  connected  with  the  joints, 
and  the  fjencral  symptoms,  includin-;  the 
pyrexia  and  the  sweats,  are  mild  in  degree, 
althouwii  liy  no  means  of  short  duration.  In 
recurrent  cases  the  patients  are  frequently 
the  subjects  of  chronic  heart-disease,  in 
whom  exposure  to  some  of  the  determining 
causes  of  rheutnatism  has  lighted  up  fresh 
endo-  and  pori-carditis,  and  tlicrowith  mode- 
rate fever  and  subacute  rheumatism  of  the 
joints.  The  anxiety  of  the  practitioner  will 
be  contined  to  the  condition  of  the  heart ; 
but  during  the  progress  of  the  complaint, 
joint  after  joint  may  become  painful,  tender, 
slightly  swollen,  and  red. 

(d)  Acute  lihcnmatism  in  Children. — 
There  is  a  large  and  well-marked  group  of 
cases  of  rheumatism  in  children,  in  which 
the  disease  runs  what  may  be  called  a  latent 
course.  The  joints  are  so  slightly  affected 
that  the  characteristic  signs  and  symptoms 
of  rheumatism  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Children  frecjuently  pass  through  an  attack 
of  acute  rheumatism  without  the  true  nature 
of  the  complaint  being  suspected  by  their 
medical  attendant ;  and  in  other  instances 
the  diagnosis  is  first  made  on  the  discover}' 
of  one  or  otiier  of  its  familiar  complications, 
notably  heart-disease.  The  child  is  feverish, 
and  may  or  may  not  complain  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  limbs,  and  of  sore-throat. 
Moderate  swelling  and  redness  of  the  af- 
fected joints  pass  unheeded  in  the  full  and 
high-coloured  body  of  the  patient ;  and  pain 
and  tenderness  in  these  subjects  are  either 
entirely  disregarded,  or  referred  to  '  growing,' 
or  to  '  a  cold.'  Lastly,  the  sweats  are  much 
less  profuse,  or  entii-ely  wanting,  the  skin 
being  hot,  with  but  a  moderate  degree  of  fever. 
"Whilst  the  disease  in  children  runs  this  ex- 
ceedingly mild  course,  but  one  which  may 
develop  a  relapsing  and  recurrent  type,  it  is 
accompanied,  in  a  comparatively  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  with  acute  cardiac  disease — 
endocarditis  and  pericarditis — a  fact  which 
greatly  increases  the  necessitj*  for  an  early 
diagnosis.  It  is  in  those  and  other  varieties 
in  children  that  subcutaneous  nodr.les  are 
so  often  found  ;  and  pleurisy,  erythema,  and 
chorea  may  also  be  present.  A  more  com- 
pletely latent  form  of  acute  rheumatism  has 
been  described  by  Graves,  in  which  articular 
symptoms  are  entirely  wanting,  whilst  the 
other  symptoms  may  be  of  the  usual  cha- 
racter, and  follow  the  usual  course.' 

^Vhen  these  four  prominent  groups  of 
subacute  rheumatism  have  been  described, 
there  still  remain  a  large  number  of  mild 
cases,  which  are  too  indefinite  to  be  treated 
of  in  a  general  article.  All  possible  varieties 
of  the  disease  will  be  encountered  in  practice, 
according  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  •  typical ' 
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course  is  pursued,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  asstimes  a  subacute  character. 

Complications. — Acute  rheinnatism  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  certain  otlier  affec- 
tions, which  mo<Iify  its  course,  and  greatly 
increase  its  gravity.  The  appearance  of  these 
complications  is  in  every  case  anxiously  ap- 
prehended ;  and  the  prevention  of  the  most 
serious  of  them  is  regarded  as  the  chief  in- 
dication in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The 
prineijial  are— inflammation  of  the  heart  and 
pericardium  ;  hypera'iiiia  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  and  larynx  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  dilTerent  serous  membranes  ; 
various  nervous  affections,  such  as  chorea, 
meningitis,  and  mental  derangement ;  erythe- 
matous eruptions  ;  scarlatina ;  albiuninuria  ; 
hyperpyrexia  ;  lurmorrhages  ;  and,  lastly, 
various  concomitant  or  intercurrent  condi- 
tions. 

The  relations  of  these  complications  to 
acute  rheumatism  are  very  various  The 
largest  and  by  far  the  most  important  group, 
comprising  cardiac  inflammations,  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  peritonitis,  erythema  no- 
dosum, chorea,  and  meningitis,  can  only  be 
described  as  having  an  intimate  but  still 
obscure  genetic  relation  to  rheumatism. 
This  relation  is  indicated  in  many  ways, 
such  as  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence 
during  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  ;  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  certain  of  them 
in  any  other  connexion  ;  the  manifest 
analogy  that  exists  between  the  jiarts  affected 
in  some  of  them  and  the  joints  ;  the  direct 
increase  of  their  frequency  with  the  intensity 
of  the  general  rheumatic  symptoms,  that  is, 
of  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  the  transient 
and  migratory  character  which  they  may 
present,  alternating  as  they  sometimes  do 
with  each  other  and  with  the  arthritis ;  their 
occasional  occuiTence  before  tlie  joint-symp- 
toms, or  even  without  them,  constituting 
acute  rheumatism  without  arthritis  ;  their 
appearance  in  the  person  of  a  blood-relation 
of  a  rheumatic  subject ;  their  amenability  to 
anti-rheumatic  treatment ;  and,  lastly,  their 
occurrence  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
as  a  part  only  of  a  manifestly  general  disease. 

Other  complications  appear  to  be  effects  of 
rheumatism,  such  as  albuminuria  and  mental 
disorder  ;  and  chorea  is  believed  by  some 
authorities  to  belong  to  this  categorj'  rather 
than  to  the  former.  Scarlatina,  dysentery, 
and  profuse  ha-morrhages  are  perhaps  related 
to  it  cetiologicalhj.  Lastly;  such  complica- 
tions as  bronchitis,  hyperpyrexia,  and  de- 
lirium tremens  are  to  be  considered  as  merely 
concomitant  or  intercurrent  conditions. 

The  chief  of  these  complications  must  now 
be  considered  in  detail,  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  importance. 

1.  Cardiac  complications.— These  are 
by  far  the  most  frequent  complications  of 
rheumatism,  being  present  in  no  fewer  than 
50  per  cent,  of  all  cases.     The  percentage  of 
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acute  cardiac  disease  is,  however,  less  than 
this— ahnost  certainly  about  one-third,  the 
remaining  cases  being  chronic,  or  chronic 
and  acute  cardiac  disease  combined.  These 
numbers  refer  only  'to  strucUu"al  disease  of 
the  heart,  namely,  simple  or  ulcerative  en- 
docarditis, pericarditis,  myocarditis,  and  the 
effects  of  these,  singly  or  in  combination. 
But,  besides  inflammatory  affections,  there 
may  occur  functional  disorders  of  the  heart, 
characterised  chiedy  by  palpitation,  cardiac 
distress,  and  the  presence  of  various  ab- 
normal physical  signs.  According  to  some 
observers,  the  latter  class  are  of  as  frequent 
occurrence  as  the  former.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  the  evanescent  cardiac  mur- 
miu-s  by  which  they  are  recognised  are 
sometimes  produced  by  small  vegetative 
growths  on  the  valves  which  afterwards  dis- 
appear. 

The  circumstances  under  which  cardiac 
inflammation  most  frequently  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  acute  rheumatism  are — first,  and 
specially,  early  age,  rheumatic  children  rarely 
escaping  disease  of  the  heart,  youths  seldom, 
and  the  liability  rapidly  diminishing  after 
the  thirtieth  year;  secondly,  severity  of  the 
rheumatic  attack — with  which  the  liability 
to  cardiac  complication  increases  directly — in 
the  adult;  thirdly,  the  female  sex — women 
being  more  subject  to  rheumatic  disease  of 
the  heart  than  men ;  and,  fourthly,  neglect  of 
proper  treatment  during  and  after  the  attack. 

The  tiTne  of  appearance  of  cardiac  symp- 
toms has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
observers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
generally  discovered  when  the  patient  comes 
under  observation ;  they  certainly  begin  most 
frequently  in  the  first  week  of  illness ;  but 
they  by  no  means  uncommonly  make  their 
appearance  in  the  second  week,  and  may 
occur  at  any  period.  ^ 

Inflammation  of  the  heart  and  pericardium 
are  fully  described  under  their  appropriate 
headings  {see  Heart,  Inflammation  of : 
1.  Acute  Endocarditis ;  2.  Ulcerative  Endo- 
carditis ;  and  Pericardium,  Diseases  of).  The 
influence  of  the  presence  of  cardiac  compli- 
cations on  the  course  and  prognosis  of  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism  is  so  important 
as  to  alter  the  whole  aspect  of  the  case,  and 
to  prove  the  chief  cause  of  anxiety.  Affec- 
tions of  the  heart  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon cause  of  death  from  rheumatism,  im- 
mediate and  remote ;  and  even  if  they  do 
not  prove  fatal,- they  constitute  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  the  remote  effects  of  the  disease. 
Eheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  in 
children,  hke  the  arthritis  in  these  subjects, 
is  often  slight  at  first,  and  is  therefore  liable 
to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded  ;  but  it  is  a 
process  which— partly,  no  doubt,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  circumstance — may  lead  to 
grave  disease. 

2.  Respiratory  complications.—  Dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  organs  have   been 


variously  stated  to  occur  in  from  one  in 
every  six  to  one  in  every  sixteen  cases  of 
acute  rheumatism  ;  and  in  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  immediately  fatal  cases  they  are 
the  direct  cause  of  death — frequently  in  as- 
sociation with  endocarditis  and  pericarditis. 
The  most  common  is  pleuro-pneumonia ; 
pleurisy  alone  the  next;  then  pneumonia; 
severe  bronchitis,  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  laryngitis  are  more  rare.  They  may 
probably  occur  at  any  period  of  the  rheu- 
matic attack ;  but  the  gravest  forms  will 
necessarily  appear  towards  the  termination, 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  so  frequently 
prove  fatal.  The  supervention  of  acute  re- 
spiratory diseases  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  recog- 
nised by  the  appearance  of  their  several 
symptoms  and  signs. 

'  3.  Hyperpyrexia. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  alarming  complications  of  acute  rheu- 
matism, but  happily  one  of  the  most  rare. 
The  condition  is  fully  described  in  another 
article  {see  Temperature).  Hyperpyrexia 
may  occur  at  any  period  of  the  disease ; 
generally  when  the  symptoms  are  fully 
developed ;  but  even  during  convalescence. 
The  principal  indications  of  the  approach  of 
hyperpyrexia,  which  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 
tance to  recognise,  are  flushing  of  the  face ; 
brightness  and  restlessness  of  the  eyes  ;  an 
eager,  excited  exjjression  and  behaviour ; 
disappearance  of  pain  and  swelling  from  the 
joints,  and  arrest  of  the  perspirations ; 
delirium :  and  increase  of  the  general 
symptoms  of  fever.  On  the  occurrence  of 
any  of  these  symptoms  in  an  otherwise  un- 
complicated case  of  acute  rheumatism,  the 
temperature  should  at  once  be  taken,  and 
the  observation  repeated  every  half-hour. 
If  the  body-heat  prove  to  be  over  103^  F.,  and 
to  be  still  rising,  measures  must  be  imme- 
diately adopted  to  prevent  the  hyjoerpyrexia, 
which  is  certainly  threatening. 

4.  Nervous  complications.  —  The 
reputed  frequency  of  these  complications  has 
been  greatly  reduced  since  the  discovery 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
'  cerebral  rheumatism  '  and.  '  rheumatic 
meningitis '  are  really  instances  of  hyper- 
pyrexia. These  cases  being  excluded,  the 
frequency  of  cerebral  disturbance,  in  other- 
wise inicomplicated  rheumatism,  is  not 
greater  than  in  other  pyrexial  diseases.  Cere- 
bral embolism  may  occur  from  endocarditis ; 
meningitis  is  very  rarely  observed  ;  insanity 
has  been  described  in  connexion  with  acute 
rheumatism  {see  Mania).  Delirium  tremens 
occasionally  supervenes  when  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  alcoholism.  Other  causes  of  delirium 
in  acute  rheumatism  are  pericarditis  and 
the  Falicylates.  Chorea  bears  a  remark- 
able relation  to  acute  rheumatism  {see 
Chorea).  Occasionally  it  appears  during  an 
attack  ;  and  choreic  twitchings  may  thus  be 
the  prominent  symptoms  during  the  first 
days  of  the  illness,  especially  in  children. 
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5.  Cutaneous   complications.— In    a 

small  projHiition  of  instances,  acute  rheu- 
niatisni,  or  a  condition  which  practically 
cannot  be  distinj^uished  from  it,  is  associated 
with  erythema;  sometimes  tlio  arthritic  symp- 
toms, sometimes  the  skin-aflection,  beinff 
the  first  to  appear,  and  the  two  conditions, 
or  the  erythema  alone,  being  further  asso- 
ciated with  some  of  the  complications  already 
mentioned.  Urticaria  is  less  frequently  seen 
in  the  same  connexions.  A  remarkable  con- 
dition, in  which  artiu'itic  symptoms  are 
associated  with  purpura,  hsemorrhages,  vas- 
cular thromboses,  and  possibly  ulcerative 
endocarditis  and  its  complications,  is  known 
as  peUosis  rhcumntica,  or  purpura  rhcu- 
niatica.  Sudamina  and  miliaria  have  been 
already  noticed.  Sec  Erythema  ;  Purpura; 
and  Urticaiua. 

0.  Renal  complications. — Albuminuria 
does  not  occur  in  more  than  i  or  1  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  acute  rheumatism;  and  the 
so-called  '  rheumatic  nephritis  '  has  probably 
no  real  existence.  The  frequency  of  albu- 
minuria is  not  greater  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  renal  embolism,  the  probable  existence 
of  chronic  cardiac  and  renal  disease,  the 
possible  association  of  scarlatina,  and  the 
presence  of  pyrexia. 

7.  Serous  inflammations. — Peritonitis 
is  a  very  rare  complication,  described  chieHy 
by  French  writers,  liheumatic  '  orchitis,' 
or  intliunmation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  is 
occasioniilly  met  with.  Eheumatic  pleurisy 
and  meningitis  have  been  referred  to. 

8.  Gout. — When  acute  rheumatism  at- 
tacks a  subject  of  the  gouty  diathesis,  its 
symptoms  may  be  considerably  modified. 
The  pain,  swelling,  and  selection  of  particular 
joints  have  all  a  gouty  character  more  or 
less  ;  and  whilst  the  disease  is  more  amen- 
able to  treatment  directed  against  the  gout, 
it  has  possibly  a  greater  tendency  to  lapse 
into  a  chronic  affection  of  the  smaller 
joints. 

9.  Scarlatina. — Scarlatina  may  be  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
or  during  convalescence.  The  occurrence  of 
rheumatism  as  a  complication  or  sequela  of 
scarlatina— a  much  more  frequent  and  im- 
portant association — is  discussed  under  Scar- 
let Fever.  The  two  diseases  may  mutually 
predispose  to  each  other,  by  lowering  the 
general  health  and  increasing  the  liability  to 
chill ;  but  some  authorities  hold  that  many 
of  the  ordinary  complications  of  scarlatina, 
as  well  as  the  artlu-itis,  such  as  serous  in- 
rianimations  and  nephritis,  are  essentially 
rheumatic. 

Course,  Duration,  Terminations,  and 
Sequel.e. — The  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
is  extremely  indefinite.  The  natural  dura- 
tion under  expectant  treatment  is  about 
three  weeks.  The  average  duration  of  acute 
symptoms  under  the  same  treatment  has 
been  estimated  at  nine  days ;   it   is  rather 


less  under  certain  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  it  is  much  prolonged  by  neglect. 
The  entire  duration  of  an  attack  is  nnich 
greater  than  this,  and  necessarily  less  de- 
finite, namely,  two  to  six  or  even  ten  weeks ; 
and,  speaking  broadly,  it  increases  with  the 
age  of  the  patient,  up  to  middle  age. 

The  patient  being  convalescent,  a  relapse 
of  the  disease  by  no  means  uncommonly 
occurs,  after  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The  fresh 
rheumatism  may  attain  any  degree,  fiom  a 
slight  swelling,  redness,  and  pain  of  a  single 
joint,  to  a  combination  of  the  various  symp- 
toms, as  severe  as  the  first,  or  possibly  more 
so,  associated  with  fresh  compUcations.  Oc- 
casionally, two  or  even  more  relapses  may 
occiur. 

Convalescence  is  generally  protracted  (be- 
fore the  health  is  perfectly  restored) ;  and  it 
is  very  common  to  hear  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  acute  rheumatism  state  three 
or  four  months  as  the  time  they  were  '  ill.' 
Convalescence  is  accompanied  by  desqua- 
mation involving  the  hands  and  feet,  and 
perhaps  the  body  generally ;  and  may  be 
marked  by  obstinate  anicniia.  In  many 
cases  stiffness,  pain,  and  weakness  continue 
indefinitely  in  the  joints  and  neighbouring 
muscles.     Nodules  may  remain  for  months. 

The  great  majority  of  cases  of  acute  rheu- 
matism ultimately  end  in  recovery,  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  as  the  immediate  result  of 
an  attack  being  only  about  4  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  number  of  persons 
suffer  from  remote  effects  of  the  disease, 
many  of  which  are  not  only  distressing,  but 
likelj-  to  lead  to  death.  Of  the  immediately 
fatal  cases,  the  larger  proportion  terminate 
in  the  first  or  second  weeks,  and  are  asso- 
ciated with,  if  not  actually  due  to,  acute 
disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  fatal 
cases  which  present  cardiac  disease,  espe- 
cially acute  pericarditis,  are  scarcely  less 
numerous.  Altogether  it  may  be  said  that 
from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  all  cases  of 
death  during  acute  rheumatism  are  referable 
to  acute  cardiac  and  pulmonary  disease, 
either  separately  or  combined.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  acute  rheumatism  per  se  ever  proves 
fatal — that  is,  whether  any  patient  dies  from 
excessive  pain,  pyrexia,  sweating,  and  conse- 
quent exhaustion.  Hyperpyrexia  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  next  to  pulmonary 
and  cardiac  complications.  In  a  small  num- 
ber of  cases,  meningitis,  acute  alcoholism, 
and  other  complications  lead  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. In  children  the  disease  sometimes 
assumes  an  obstinately  recurrent  type,  fresh 
inflammation  of  the  heart  and  pleura,  fresh 
nodules,  and  possibly  chorea,  making  their 
appearance  in  various  associations,  and  fre- 
quently leading  to  a  fatal  result. 

The  remote  consequences  of  acute  rheu- 
matism are,  on  the  whole,  more  serious  than 
the  immediate  effects.  In  a  few  instances 
the   disease    leaves    behind    it    a    condition 
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of  ioints  which  passes  mto  'chronic  rheu- 
matism' or  'rheumatic  arthritis.'  A  more 
common  effect  is  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  which  is  referable  in  the  majority  of 
instances  to  acute  eridocarditis  occurring  as 
a  complication  of  rheumatism.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  number  of  cases  of 
disease  of  the  lungs,  vessels,  brain,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs,  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
caused  by  such  heart-disease.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  vessels  suffer  directly  from 
the  effects  of  rheumatism.  When,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  effects,  we  consider  the  debility, 
emaciation,  and  anaemia  which  it  induces, 
the  remote  effects  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy, 
of  chorea,  and  of  the  other  less  common 
complications  of  rheumatism,  as  well  as  the 
liability  to  a  return  of  the  disease  and  its 
complications  which  seems  to  be  engendered 
by  a  first  attack,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  ultimate 
results  of  this  maladj'.    See  also  Tabes  Dor- 

SALIS. 

Pathology. — The  pathology  of  acute 
rheumatism  is  still  obscure,  and  in  the 
present  article  it  will  be  sufficient  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  theories  upon  the 
subject. 

1.  Lactic  acid  theory. — La,ctic  acid  accu- 
mulates in  the  body,  and  the  symptoms  are 
directly  referable  to  the  action  of  this  poison 
upon  the  system  (Prout,  Todd,  Richardson). 

'2.  Nervous  theory. — Chill  of  the  peri- 
pheral parts  of  the  body,  especially  of  the 
skin  and  joints,  causes  disturbance  of  corre- 
sponding parts  of  tlie  central  nervous  system  ; 
and  this  gives  rise  to  pain  and  vaso-motor  (?) 
or  trophic  changes  of  the  same  peripheral 
parts,  and  to  fever  (Canstatt ;  Seitz). 

3.  Combination  of  1  and  2. — Chill  causes 
accumulation  or  retention  of  lactic  acid  ;  this 
acts  on  the  central  nervous  system ;  and  the 
disordered  nervous  centres  react  upon  the 
joints,  &e.,  as  in  2  (Senator). 

4.  Combination  of  2  atid  1. — Chill  dis- 
turbs the  nervous  system ;  this  disturbs 
metabolism  generally;  lactic  or  uric  acid,  or 
both,  are  retained,  and  act  as  poisons  (Fuller, 
Latham). 

5.  As  the  result  of  chill,  some  poisonous 
product  is  formed  within  the  system,  which, 
according  to  individual  procHvity  or  the 
nature  of  the  products  engendered,  excites 
acute  articular  affection,  or  multiple  neuritis, 
or  acute  spinal  paralysis  (Bastian.  See 
Neuritis,  Multii-le). 

6.  Infective  theory.— Chills  are  attended 
with  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms  into 
the  sj'stem,  and  endocarditis  is  the  result. 
The  joint-symptoms  are  secondary  and 
embolic,  as  in  pyaemic  arthritis  (Hueter), 

7.  Germ  theory.~The  disease  is  due  to 
the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  micro-organ- 
ism or  a  variety  of  micro-organisms  (SaUs- 
bury,  Immermann). 

These  organisms  may  enter  the  body  by  the 


tonsils,  and  their  morbid  activity  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  lymphatic  system,  particularly 
the  serous  and  synovial  cavities  (Mantle). 

8.  Follicular  tonsillitis  partially  devital- 
ises a  number  of  leucocytes,  which  estab- 
lish disorder  of  nutrition  and  perverted 
function  in  distant  parts  by  accumulating 
within  and  without  the  capillaries,  particu- 
larly when  these  are  contracted  by  cold  or 
by  fright  (Stewart). 

9.  Malarial  or  miasmatic  theory. — Rheu- 
matism is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  system 
of  a  poison,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
miasm,  entering  from  without  This  miasm 
is  generically  allied  to,  but  specifically 
distinct  from,  the  miasm  of  malarial  fever 
(Maclagan).  Its  development  on  the  earth 
may  be  related  to  rainy  weather ;  its  dis- 
semination to  subsequent  dry  weather 
(Gabbet,  Edlefsen,  Pel). 

Without  attempting  to  criticise  these 
theories,  we  may  conclude  that,  whilst  the 
true  pathology  of  acute  rheumatisna  cannot 
possibly  be  settled  until  the  essential  nature 
of  fever  is  thoroughly  understood,  the  most 
promising  directions  from  which  we  may 
expect  light  to  be  thrown  upon  it  are,  first, 
the  effect  on  the  system  of  organic  poisons, 
whether  introduced  from  without,  or  pro- 
duced within  it  as  the  intermediate  products 
of  nutrition ;  and,  secondly,  the  intimate 
relation  of  the  nervous  svstem  to  the  body- 
heat,  to  the  skin,  and  to  nutrition. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  estimate  the  respective 
significance  and  relative  importance  of  the 
phenomena  constituting  the  '  disease  '  rheu- 
matism. But  for  the  purpose  of  intelligible 
description,  it  is  necessary  that  such  of  the 
phenomena  as  are  only  occasional  in  their 
appearance  should  be  separated  firom  such 
as  are  constant  in  a  fully  developed  case ; 
and  that  the  latter  should  be  treated  as  the 
essential  symptoms  of  the  disease,  whilst  the 
former  are  regarded  as  complications.  The 
constant  phenomena,  in  this  sense,  of  acute 
rheumatism  in  the  adult,  are  perhaps  only 
three,  namely,  fever,  sweats,  and  arthritis ; 
whilst  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  structures, 
lungs,  and  serous  membranes  would  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  the  occasional 
phenomena  or  complications.  This  plan  of 
description  of  acute  rheumatism  has  been 
adopted  in  the  present  article,  for  conveni- 
ence sake  only,  and  implies  no  actual  criticism 
of  the  theories  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
just  enumerated ;  although  with  several  of 
them  it  necessarily  cannot  agree.  It  must 
also  be  understood  that  whilst  these  are  the 
common  manifestations  of  acute  rheumatism, 
they  do  not  constitute  the  disease,  and,  in- 
deed, may  all  be  present  independently  of  it. 
The  single  symptom  which,  as  far  as  is 
known,  is  peculiar  to  rheumatism,  is  the 
development  and  disappearance  of  sub- 
cutaneous nodules. 
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Diagnosis. — Althouf:;h  acute  rluniinatisra 
cnn  gt'iieniUy  be  easily  refo-^iuseil,  its 
diagnusis  is  soiuetiiues  a  niattir  of  tlio 
greatest  difliculty. 

In  the  staj^e  of  invasion,  it  is  most  readily 
confoiiiuled  with  the  acute  specilic  fevers, 
iuchuliiij^  iuthienza  aud  catarrh,  in  wliicli 
pyrexia  and  achiuf,'  of  the  limbs  are  prominent 
synjptonis,  and  which  are  indeed  at  times 
complicated  with  rheumatism.  If  sore-throat 
be  compMratively  wellinarlved,  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  joint-aflVction  sIdw,  the  prac- 
titioner may  be  k'd  to  diaj^noso  simple 
catarrh  instead  of  rheumatis-in,  and  to  make 
liijht  of  a  com|)laint  which  is  about  to  develop 
into  a  serious  disease.  In  every  doubtful 
case  a  certain  number  of  facts  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  view,  namely,  the  history  of 
the  attack;  the  possible  occurrence  of 
previous  attacks  of  rheumatism  ;  the  family 
history  ;  the  absence  of  symptoms  charac- 
teristic of  other  diseases,  such  as  eruptions 
or  cory/a ;  the  development  of  pain  or  ten- 
derness in  a  detlnito  joint,  and  acid  sweats  ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  discovery  of 
the  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  heart. 

In  the  second  or  declared  stage,  when  one 
or  more  joints  are  involved,  an  entirely 
ditferent  group  of  diseases  have  to  be 
diagnosed  from  rheumatism,  namely,  gout, 
'  rheumatic  arthritis,'  gonorrlueal  rheuma- 
tism, pyainia,  glanders,  and  acute  synovitis 
or  arthritis  of  traumatic  or  diathetic  origin. 
In  doubtful  eases  the  characteristic  phe- 
nomena of  rheuuiatisui  must  bo  kept  clearly 
in  mind,  especially  the  transient  and  erratic 
course  of  the  arthritic  symi)toms,  and  the 
probable  presence  of  cardiac  complications. 

Acute  ffout  may  generally  be  diagnosed 
bj-  the  sudden  invasion  at  night  of  a  single 
joint  -probably  the  gi'eat  toe,  in  a  man  of 
middle  or  advanced  age  ;  by  the  severity  of 
the  pain,  which  is  relieved  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  characteristic  swelling  of  the  part ;  bj' 
the  history  of  previotis  attacks  of  the  same 
description ;  by  the  insigniticant  amount  of 
constitutional  disturbance  attending  the 
arthritis  ;  and  by  the  strict  localisation  of 
tenderness,  as  compared  with  swelling, 
when  the  acme  is  passed.  The  discovery  of 
uric  acid  in  the  serum  will  definitely  settle 
the  diagnosis  of  gout. 

Fyeeinia  is  usually  associated  with  an  in- 
jury or  pre-existing  surgical  disease.  Kigors 
are  the  rule,  whilst  they  are  the  exception 
in  rheumatism;  the  fever  has  a  deejjly  re- 
mittent character  ;  the  sweats  are  distinctly 
mtermittent :  the  arthritis  is  neither  tran- 
sient nor  migratory,  but  may  advance  to 
suj>puration  of  the  joints;  and  sjMuptoms 
of  blood-poisoning,  phlebitis,  and  extensive 
and  nndtiple  visceral  disease  shortly  super- 
vene. Still  it  is  a  fact,  which  cannot  be 
insisted  upon  too  strongly,  that  cases  of 
pyaemia  are  frequently  mistaken  at  first  for 
acute  rheiunatism. 
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Gonorrlural  rheumatism  may  be  recog- 
nised by  being  persistent,  whether  one  or 
more  joints  bo  involved ;  by  the  type  and 
degree  of  the  pyrexia ;  by  the  absence  of 
cardiac  complications,  as  a  rule  ;  by  the  pre- 
sence of  conjunctivitis;  and,  most  certainly 
of  all,  by  the  co-existence  of  a  urethral  dis- 
charge. 

lllicumntic  arthritis  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  characteristic  deformity  of  the  joints. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  glanders,  see  Glan- 
ders. 

Ordinary  synovitis  is  rarely  multiple  ;  is 
persistent  and  not  migratory ;  and  has  an 
appreciable  cause,  whether  tramuatic  or  dia- 
thetic.    See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

The  numerous  dilliculties  which  beset  the 
diagnosis  of  subacute  rheumatism,  in  chil- 
dren especially,  have  already  been  sufUciently 
dwelt  upon. 

I'uoc.Nosis. — In  a  disease  which  runs  so 
uncertain  a  course,  and  which  may  be  com- 
plicated by  such  a  variety  of  dangers,  the 
prognosis  is  necessarily  most  uncertain.  The 
proportion  of  fatal  cases,  and  of  cardiac  com- 
plications, and  the  average  duration  of  an 
attack,  can  easily  be  stated ;  but  in  a  given 
case  there  is  at  first  no  positive  means  of 
foretelling  what  course  the  disease  will  run 
in  any  one  of  these  respects.  The  prognosis 
must  be  specially  guarded  in  persons  worn 
out  by  mental  or  physical  overwork  or 
anxiety ;  in  young  women  of  full  flabby 
habit,  with  tendency  to  amcmia  and  disturb- 
ance of  the  uterus,  stomach,  and  circulation  ; 
and  in  women  after  delivery — all  subjects  in 
whom  cardiac  inllanimation  and  failure,  and 
pulmonary  complications,  are  to  be  appre- 
hended. Ill-declaied,  '  weak '  symptoms, 
connected  with  the  joints,  indicating  that 
the  bodily  strength  aiul  jiowcr  of  resistance 
are  low,  are  less  favourable  than  well-pro- 
nounced '  honest '  pains  and  a  warm  sweat- 
ing skin,  which  generally  point  to  a  fivvour- 
able  termination  as  regards  life.  It  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  the  risk  of  com- 
plications in  some  degree  increases  with  the 
severity  of  the  local  symptoms.  The  prob- 
ability of  cardiac  complications  decidedly 
declines  after  the  first  week,  but  the  possi- 
bility continues  as  long  as  fresh  joints  are 
being  invaded.  Kheumatism  of  the  joints 
may  bo  expected,  on  the  whole,  to  run  a 
mild  course  in  children,  but  it  must  not  bo 
forgotten  that  the  course  of  it  may  bo  pro- 
tracted by  the  occurrence  of  relapses  and 
recurrences ;  and  that  the  danger  of  cardiac 
complications  is  very  great.  In  old  subjects 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  disease 
will  end  favourably.  The  supervention  of 
pulmonary  complications,  especially  in  asso- 
ciation with  cardiac  disease,  or  of  hyper- 
pyrexia, should  cause  anxiety,  as  immediately 
threatening  life.  The  prognostic  significance 
of  nodules  is  important.  Kemote  danger  from 
acute  rheumatism  is  chietlv  to  be  estimated 
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by  the  occurrence,  of  heart-disease,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  same. 

Teeatment.— The  difficulties  which  beset 
an  attempt  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
relative  and  absolute  value  of  the  different 
measures  that  have  been  proposed  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism,  may  be  said 
to  be  almost  insurmountable.  Under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  the  number 
of  carefully  observed  cases  of  any  disease, 
subjected  to  a  particular  treatment,  must  be 
very  large  before  a  safe  conclusion  can  be 
drawn  respecting  the  result.  The  most 
lavourable  cu'cumstance  for  therapeutical 
ol)servations  is  manifestly  uniformity  of  the 
course  of  the  morbid  process.  This  con- 
dition is  as  much  as  possible  wanting  in  the 
problem  before  us.  Eheinnatism  is  a  dis- 
ease of  practically  indefinite  duration,  of 
infinite  degree  of  severity,  and  beset  with  a 
number  of  complications.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  estimate  the  duration  of  the 
attack  when  the  case  first  comes  under 
observation.  Lastly,  many  of  the  recorded 
cases  have  been  treated  by  such  complicated 
methods,  that  it  is  frequently  quite  im- 
possible to  eliminate  the  respective  effects  of 
the  various  drugs  administered.  In  approach- 
ing the  question  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  different  kinds  of  treatment,  these  facts 
cannot  be  kept  too  clearly  in  view,  for  per- 
haps no  disease  has  been  alleged  to  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  so  many  differ- 
ent remedies. 

1.  General  treatment.  —  "When  called 
upon  to  treat  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism, 
the  practitioner  must,  in  the  first  place, 
make  certain  special  arrangements  for  the 
nursing  of  the  patient.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  measures  proper  in  every  case  of 
an  acute  febrile  disease  which  will  probably 
prove  of  some  duration,  he  must  especially 
secure  for  the  rheumatic  patient  perfect 
quiet,  extreme  gentleness  of  every  necessary 
movement,  and  the  prevention  or  relief  of 
the  discomfort  attendant  on  constant  and 
profuse  perspirations.  Next  to  a  good  strong 
nurse,  and  perfect  hygienic  arrangements  of 
the  sick-room,  a  proper  bed  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  general  management  of 
the  case.  The  bed  must  be  firm ;  standing 
on  a  firm  floor;  sufficiently  narrow;  and 
placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  readily 
accessible  from  either  side,  and  to  allow  the 
attendants  to  reach  any  part  of  the  limbs  or 
trunk  of  the  patient  without  interfering  with 
the  position  and  comfort  of  the  other  parts. 
Further,  the  bed  must  be  'made'  as  a 
'rheumatic  bed  ' ;  that  is,  a  pair  of  blankets 
must  be  placed  between  the  sheets — the  one 
over,  the  other  under  the  patient,  so  as  to 
absorb  the  profuse  sweat,  and  diminish  the 
risk  of  chill  from  dampness  of  the  linen. 
The  patient  should  be  furnished  with  a  long 
flannel  bed-gown,  made  to  fasten  with  tapes 
down  the  fiont  and  along  the  arms,  so  that 


the  chest  or  any  joint  may  he  reached  with 
the  least  possible  disturbance.  Arrange- 
ments must  be  made  for  collecting  the  urine 
and  stools  in  bed ;  and  the  use  of  a  urinal 
and  a  bedpan,  or  a  properly  arranged  towel 
for  these  purposes,  is  imperative. 

These  nursing  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, the  physician  may  turn  his  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  the  therapeutics 
proper  of  the  case.  Two  indications  have  to 
be  fulfilled,  namely,  first,  the  relief  of  local 
symptoms  which  njay  be  urgent  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  control  of  the  morbid  process 
and  the  removal  of  the  general  distress.  An 
efibrt  must  be  made  to  secure  these  ends  by 
separate  measures,  or  by  following  some 
system  that  will  effect  both.  The  various 
means  at  our  disposal  will  now  be  con- 
sidered, beginning  with  those  which  are  at 
once  the  most  simple  and  the  most  urgently 
required. 

2.  Local  palliative  treatment. — Best. 
The  most  ready  and  satisfactory  measure 
of  a  local  kind  for  the  relief  of  symptoms  is 
the  application  of  absorbent  cotton-wool  to 
the  rheumatic  joints.  Cotton-wool  is  to  be 
wrapped  in  some  quantity  around  the  parts, 
and  secured  by  a  moderately  firm  roller,  or 
by  a  piece  of  warm  fiannel  with  the  ends 
stitched  together.  The  affected  articulation 
is  thus  at  once  kept  at  rest  and  protected 
from  cold  and  pressure  ;  whilst  uniform  sup- 
port is  obtained.  The  relief  obtained  by  this 
simple  arrangement  is  often  remarkable.  The 
joints  should  be  carefully  sponged  with  warm 
water  and  soap,  or  warm  water  slightly 
alkalised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  before 
this  or  any  other  application ;  and  the  cotton- 
wool must  be  occasionally  changed,  especially 
if  the  perspirations  be  profuse.  The  princi^jle 
of  support  and  prevention  of  movement  is 
more  thoi'oughly  carried  out  in  a  method  of 
treatment  that  has  found  greater  favour  with 
Continental  than  with  English  practitioners. 
This  method  consists  in  placing  the  joints  in 
splints,  as  they  become  affected  ;  in  bandag- 
ing them  firmly  ;  or  in  encasing  them  in 
plaster  of  Paris.  The  results  are  said  to  be 
very  satisfactory  ;  the  pain  being  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  the  fever  falling,  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  essentially  shortened. 

Anodynes. — When  the  pain  is  severe,  and 
relief  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  simple  rest 
and  protection,  anodynes  may  be  applied  to 
the  rheumatic  joints.  Opium  in  any  of  its 
ordinary  forms,  belladonna  and  its  allies, 
and  other  familiar  anodynes,  may  severally 
answer  best  in  particular  instances.  These 
substances  may  be  applied  on  the  surface  of 
lint,  secured  and  supjiorted  by  a  bandage ;  or 
the  affected  part  may  be  lightly  rubbed  or 
smeared  with  the  anodyne  preparation  in  the 
form  of  liniment,  and  then  wraj)ped  in  cotton- 
wool or  flannel,  as  already  described.  Heat 
is  generally  grateful  to  acute  rheumatic 
joints,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  felt  to  be  use- 
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less  in  tlip  ncnto  staRC  unliss  it  be  quito 
extreino.  TIuih  siiuplo  warm  fomentations 
may  f,'ivo  relief;  but  the  patient  may  iir- 
pently  demaiul  their  constant  renewal,  so 
that  they  may  bo  almost  scaldiii};.  There 
are  obvious  objections  to  such  a  plan  of 
treatment.  Extreme  cold  lias  been  recom- 
mended by  some  authorities,  notably  I'rofes- 
lors  Esmarch  and  Hueter,  in  the  form  of  ice. 
It  is  seldom  used  in  tliis  country. 

A  method  of  treatment  once  much  in 
favour  with  some  physicians  consists  in  the 
application  of  blisters  to  the  rheumatic  joints. 
The  blisters,  usualij-  of  cantharides,  are  in- 
tended to  act  less  as  counter-irritants  than  as 
'  derivatives  '  or  '  evacuants.'  The  late  Dr. 
Herbert  Davies,  who  introduced  the  blister- 
treatment  in  this  country,  contended  tliat  tlie 
rheumatic  poison  is  especially  abundant  in 
the  neighbom'hood  of  the  joints,  and  is  actu- 
ally separated  with  the  blister-serum,  and  so 
removed  from  the  body.  In  its  orij^inal  and 
complete  form,  the  blister-treatment  consists 
in  applying;  a  strip  of  cantharides  plaster  near 
every  affected  joint  at  the  heijiht  of  the  in- 
flannnatory  sta^'o.  In  some  cases  the  amount 
of  blistered  surface  may  thus  be  enormous. 
The  serum  is  encoura!,'ed  to  drain  away,  and 
the  surface  heals  in  duo  course.  It  has  been 
claimed  for  the  blister-treatment  that  it  re- 
lieves the  pain,  shortens  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  lessens  the  tendency  to  cardiac 
Complications.  Of  the  first  effect  there  is 
probably  little  doubt;  the  other  effects  are 
questionable  ;  and  statistics  show  that  other 
methods  of  treatment  are  more  efficacious  in 
these  respects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger 
of  strauLtury,  sloughing,  and  even  pyiemia,and 
of  the  sid)stitution  of  another  form  of  sovei'e 
pain  for  that  dispelled,  nnist  bo  mentioned  as 
objections  to  the  employment  of  it.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  a  modification  of  the 
blister-treatment  has  been  ])roposed,  probably 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  principle,  namely,  local 
blistering  when  a  stimulant  is  demanded,  in 
cases  attended  with  much  depression  ;  when 
the  joint-symptoms  are  unusually  severe ; 
when  other  less  severe  means  have  failed ; 
or  whoa  the  condition  threatens  to  become 
chronic. 

The  local  ahutraction  of  blood  by  means 
of  leeches,  whilst  it  relieves  pain,  is  very 
rarely  called  for,  unless  the  arthritis  be  so 
severe  and  persistent  as  to  threaten  to  lead 
to  suppuration. 

It  is  said  that,  in  some  cases,  marked  re- 
lief follows  galvdnisation  of  the  rheumatic 
joints. 

Certain  lotions,  of  other  than  direct  ano- 
dyne properties,  have  been  reconnnended  as 
local  applications,  to  produce  a  sjiecific  effect 
upon  the  rheiunatic  joints,  and  thus  indirectly 
atl'ord  relief.  Tiie  chief  of  these  are  alkaline 
eolutions,  especialh'  et)lutions  of  the  carbo- 
nates of  potassium  and  sodium,  sopped  into 
flaimel  wrapped    aromul  the  joints.      They 


may  be  combined  with  preparations  of 
opi\nn.     Tlieir  value  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

;i.  Medicinal  treatment.— The  modici- 
nal  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  should  be 
connnenced  witli  a  purge  consisting  of  calo- 
mel or  a  mercurial  and  colocynth  iiill. 

The  use  of  the  salicijlatcs  and  snlirin, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Maelagan  in  this  country, 
constitutes  at  present  the  routine  drug- 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism ;  and  the 
results  obtained  from  it  are  certainly  more 
favourable  than  from  any  other  method. 
Fifteen  to  twenty-fi\e  grains  of  salicylate  of 
sodium,  twenty  grains  of  salicylic  acid,  or 
fifteen  grains  of  salicin,  are  given  every  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  hours,  until  the  temjjera- 
ture  falls  to  the  normal,  to  establish  rapidly 
tlie  full  therapeutical  influence  of  the  drug ; 
after  which  the  dose  is  very  gradually 
reduced,  so  as  to  be  simply  suflicient  to 
maintain  the  apyrexia  and  control  the  ar- 
thritis for  several  (seven  to  ten)  days.  Some 
authorities  reduce  the  dose  as  soon  as  symp- 
toms begin  to  yield.  The  salicylates  are  best 
given  in  watery  solution,  variously  llavoured; 
salicylic  acid  in  milk,  or  combined  with 
solution  of  acetate  of  anunonium  ;  and  salicin 
in  wafers,  or  in  solution.  Different  prac- 
titioners prefer  the  diM'erent  forms  of  the 
active  substance ;  the  salicylate  of  sodium  is 
most  extensively  used.  The  salicylates  re- 
duce the  temperature  to  the  normal  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours, 
relieve  the  ))ain  and  other  arthritic  symptoms, 
markedly  inqirove  the  condition  of  tlie  jmtient 
generally,  and  diminish  the  risk  of  cardiac 
complications.  The  effect  is  most  marked  in 
first  attacks,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
attack. 

Unfortunately  there  are  several  drawbacks 
to  the  use  of  the  salicylates. 

The  first  of  these  is  freipiently  urged  as  an 
objection  to  the  employment  of  these  agents. 
This  is  the  fact  that  the  rheumatism  fre- 
quently returns  as  soon  as  their  exhibition  is 
stopped.  On  the  second  or  third  day  after  the 
disease  has  been  checked,  the  symptoms  may 
be  again  as  severe  as  at  first,  the  risk  of  car- 
diac complications  again  present.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  taking  an  average  of  a  large 
number  of  recorded  instances,  the  total  dura- 
tion of  rheumatic  symiUoins  is  not  less  tlian 
nineteen  days.  Still,  in  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  cases  no  such  relapse  occiu-s,  and 
the  patients  are  completely  relieved  within 
fort}--eight  to  sixty  hours. 

Secondly,  whilst  the  salicj'l  compounds 
have  a  considerable  inHucnce  in  preventing 
complications,  by  rapidly  controlling  the 
specific  morbid  process,  they  do  fretpiently 
fail  to  do  so.  Further,  they  appear  to  have 
little  or  no  effect  in  subduing  visceral  com- 
plications that  have  already  commenced. 
But  if  they  do  not  arrest  the  endocarditis, 
pericarditis,  or  pleurisy,  they  will  repeatedly 
dispel  the  arthritic  symptoms  that  may  recur 
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again  and  again  during  the  course  of  these 
internal  manifestations  of  the  rheumatism. 
The  best  rule  to  follow,  therefore,  is  to  re- 
strain the  arthritis  jmd  fever  by  means  of 
sutiicient  but  not  excessive  doses  of  salicy- 
lates, and  to  attend  to  the  indications  pre- 
sented by  any  visceral  complication  that 
may  arise.  The  salicylates  will  be  resumed 
or  mcreased,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
event  of  recrudescence,  inasmuch  as  pyrexial 
rheumatism,  however  slight,  always  de- 
presses the  heart. 

Thirdly,  the  salicyl  compoiinds — particu- 
larly if  abused — occasionally  produce  toxic 
symptoms,  such  as  deafness,  tinnitus,  de- 
lirium, great  frequency  and  weakness  of  the 
pulse,  flushing  of  the  face,  lividity,  sickness 
and  collapse  ;  and  the  termination  may  be 
fatal.  The  depressant  action  of  salicylates 
on  the  heart  and  circulation  is  especially 
dreaded  by  practitioners,  who  are  perhaps 
too  ready  to  give  them  up  for  alkalis  and 
quinine  on  the  appearance  of  cardiac  com- 
plications. In  obstinately  recurring  cases, 
also,  the  protracted  use  of  salicylates  is  be- 
lieved to  aggravate  instead  of  controlling  the 
rheumatism,  by  depressing  the  vitality  of 
the  patient.  Of  the  two  toxic  influences, 
however,  the  salicyl  compounds  are,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  less  dangerous  than  rheu- 
matism ;  and  failure  of  the  heart  may  be 
prevented  by  exhibiting  digitalis,  ammonia, 
strychnine,  ether,  or  alcohol.  Further,  it 
has  been  determined  that  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  toxic  effects  of  salicylates  were  caused 
by  impurities  in  the  acid  prej)ared  artificially 
from  phenol,  and  they  are  now  removed  in 
the  i^rocess  of  manufacture.  Salicylate  of  so- 
dium can  be  given  by  the  rectmn  to  children 
or  to  adults  when  the  stomach  is  intolerant 
of  the  drug. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  a 
very  small  number  of  instances  the  salicy- 
lates entirely  fail  to  control  the  arthritis  and 
fever.  The  practitioner  ought  not  to  con- 
clude that  this  is  the  case  until  he  has  tried 
the  effect  of  larger  doses.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  grains  of  the  sodium  salt  will  often 
answer  perfectly  after  twenty  grains  have 
been  given  without  obvious  effect.  Salicin 
or  salol  (salicylate  of  phenol)  may  succeed 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

If  the  salicylates  fail  or  disagree,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  alkaline  treatment  or  to  some 
other  method.  Certain  practitioners  combme 
the  full  alkaline  method  with  the  salicylates 
from  the  first;  others  prescribe  the  alkalis 
in  diminished  doses,  or  equal  parts  of  sali- 
cylate and  bicarbonate  of  sodium.  Possibly 
anamia  may  be  more  marked,  and  conva- 
lescence more  slow,  after  treatment  with 
salicylates. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  salicyl  com- 
pounds aUcalis  were  in  general  use  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism.  The  alkaline 
method  consists  in  the  internal  administra- 


tion of  sufficiently  large  doses  of  certain  alka- 
line salts,  such  as  the  carbonates,  citrates, 
tartrates,  and  acetates,  to  render  the  urine 
quickly  alkaline  ;  in  maintaining  this  reaction 
as  long  as  the  rhemnatic  sj'mptoms  continue ; 
and  in  gradually  allowing  a  neutral  or  an 
acid  reaction  to  return  by  diminishing  the 
dose  as  the  disease  declines.  It  is  claimed 
for  this  method  that,  as  the  alkalis  begin  to 
exhibit  their  action  on  the  system,  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  case  becomes  more  favourable, 
the  general  distress  being  alleviated,  the 
temperature  falling,  and  the  local  symptoms 
relieved ;  that  these  favourable  effects  con- 
tinue to  become  more  and  more  marked, 
until  the  rheumatic  condition  has  disap- 
peared ;  that  the  average  duration  of  tlie 
attack  is  greatly  shortened,  not  exceeding 
G'75  days  in  the  acute  stage,  and  13'5  days 
before  the  disappearance  of  pain ;  and  that 
the  proportion  of  complications  is  reduced 
as  low  as  2  per  cent.  ordy.  In  other  words, 
it  is  asserted  that  in  alkalis  a  direct  antidote 
exists  to  the  morbid  influence  (whatever  that 
may  be)  which  is  the  essence  of  rheumatism. 

The  plan  of  administering  alkalis  varies 
considerablj\  Some  practitioners  give  large 
and  frequently  repeated  doses,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  speediest  possible  effect  upon  the 
system ;  others  give  a  moderate  amoitnt,  or 
variously  modify  the  exhibition  of  the  salts. 
Of  the  two  i^lans,  the  first  is  unhesitatingly 
to  be  preferred.  To  obtain  the  full  effect  of 
potassium  upon  the  sj'stem,  not  less  than 
half  a  drachm  of  the  bicarbonate  in  an  ounce 
of  water  should  be  prescribed  at  once,  either 
alone  or  with  citric  acid  in  the  effervescing 
form ;  and  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  every 
four  hours.  An  equal  amount  of  the  acetate 
of  potassiinn  may  be  added  to  each  dose,  if 
a  still  more  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  tlie 
alkalis  be  desired.  The  urine  will  probably 
become  alkaline  within  twenty-four  hours; 
and  when  once  this  effect  has  been  obtained,, 
it  may  very  easily  be  kept  up  by  continuing 
the  alkalis  at  longer  intervals,  which  may 
be  further  increased  as  the  symptoms  decline. 
The  effect  of  the  drugs  upon  the  patient  must 
be  carefully  watched,  and  the  amount  and 
frequency  of  the  dose  varied  accordingly, 
or  its  administration  stopped,  if  necessary. 
Finally,  when  the  rheumatism  is  relieved, 
quinine  may  be  added  to  the  altaline  mix- 
ture ;  and  as  convalescence  advances,  the 
potassium  may  be  entirely  withdrawn.  Con- 
stipation occurring  in  the  course  of  treatment 
may  be  relieved  by  combining  the  tartrate  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  instead  of  the  acetate, 
with  the  bicarbonate,  tartaric  acid  being  used 
to  cause  effervescence ;  or,  if  more  obstinate, 
by  a  calomel  and  colocynth  pill. 

The  alkaline  influence  ttpon  the  system 
may  be  further  increased,  in  a  very  agree- 
able way,  by  supplymg  the  ordinary  effer- 
vescing potash  or  soda  water  as  a  drink, 
either  alone,  or  combined  with  milk  or  with 
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frosh  lemon-juice.  The  patient  iniiy  be  en- 
coiiriif^ed  to  drink  this  iit  (|iiaiUity,  unless 
there  be  special  indications  to  the  contrary, 
sncli  as  carihac  ilistress.  Should  tliero  he 
(liarrha'a,  luue-water  niaj'  be  sul)stituted  for 
the  jH)tasli  or  soda  water.  Siiould  alkalis 
pcisistently  cause  pur^jation,  their  adminis- 
tration must  he  discontinued. 

A  moililication  of  the  j)reeedinfj  plan  has 
been  hij,'hly  rcconiniended  by  Sir  Alfred 
Garrod,  and  consists  in  the  administration 
of  (luinine  from  the  very  tirst  in  combination 
witii  lari'e  doses  of  alkalis;  as  much  as  five 
p'ains  of  the  alkaloid  (thus  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate)  beinjj  f^iven  every  four  hours. 

The  most  obvious  jjeueral  remedies  for  the 
relief  of  symptoms  are  anodynes  and  anti- 
pyretics. So  much  benefit  follows  the  use 
of  opium  in  some  cases,  by  rcliovin<^  pain 
and  diminishini:;  nervous  irritability,  that  it 
Jiiis  ac(iuired  a  reputation  even  as  a  specific. 
AlthotiLjli  formerly  f^iven  in  large  and  fre- 
quent doses,  such  as  a  grain  every  three  to 
eight  hours,  either  alone  or  combined  with 
mercury,  opium  is  now  seldom  employed  in 
acute  rheiimatism,  except  in  the  form  of  a 
moderate  dose  of  Dover's  powder,  or  of  a 
morphine  draught  at  night,  to  relieve  pain 
and  induce  sleei).  For  these  purposes  it  is 
employed  by  most  practitioners,  including 
those  who  adopt  what  they  call  the  jiurely 
expectant  method  of  treatment.  The  effect 
of  the  opium  must  be  carefidiy  watched,  in 
the  presence  of  the  many  complications 
which  may  possiblj'  arise  and  contra-iadi- 
cate  its  use. 

Many  other  antipyretic  remedies  besides 
the  salicylates  have  been  recommended,  such 
as  phenazone,  acetanilid,  and  phenacetin ; 
quinme,  tartar  emetic,  veratrum  viride,  digi- 
talis, aconite,  mercury,  and  various  diapho- 
retics. The  use  of  quinine  has  been  alread3' 
referred  to.  At  the  present  time  reliance  is 
chiefly  placed  upon  two  powerful  remedies  of 
this  class,  namely,  the  cold  bath  or  the  wet 
pack,  and  salicylic  acid. 

The  cold  bath  is  the  most  powerful  and 
speedy  method  of  reducing  the  temperature 
in  acute  rheumatism,  but  is  seldom  resorted 
to  except  in  cases  of  hyperpyrexia.  When 
this  condition  threatens,  the  cold  bath  or  the 
wet  pack  is  to  be  iinhesitatinglj'  employed, 
in  the  manner  described  elsewhere  (see 
Tkmpkratcke).  If  the  symptoms  be  less 
urgent,  cold  sponging  of  the  trunk  may  be 
sufficient  to  reduce  the  temperature. 

Hicmatinic  remedies  may  be  considered  to 
be  indicated  by  the  great  auirmia  which  ac- 
companies and  yet  more  markedly  follows 
an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Kussell 
Keynolds  has  reconnnended  perchloride  of 
iron  in  large  doses ;  and  favourable  results 
have  attended  its  administration. 

Alcoholic  stimulants,  in  moderate  doses, 
are  indicated  when  the  symi)toms  are  severe 
and  protracted.     Besides  this  routine  use  of 


alcohol,  a  special  virtue  was  claimed  for  its 
free  administration,  as  in  other  fevers,  by 
Todd  and  his  disciples,  in  preserving  the 
strength  and  relieving  the  pain.  Brandy 
must  be  ordered  on  general  principles  in 
cases  attended  with  extreme  depression,  or 
with  serious  visceral  com|)lications,  especially 
in  the  event  of  cardiac  failure. 

'Tonics  are  indicated  during  convalescence; 
for  example,  quinine  and  iron,  separately  or 
combined  either  with  alkalis  or  acids,  and 
strychnine.  Tonics  must  not  be  commenced 
too  early. 

Empirical  remedies.  —  Lemon-juice  ap- 
pears to  have  proved  successfid  in  some 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  doses  of  eight 
ounces  or  less  in  twenty-four  hours.  Since 
the  course  of  the  disease  is  now  known  to  bo 
indefinite,  the  number  of  carefully'  recorded 
cases  treated  by  lemon-juice  is  insufficient  to 
permit  a  trustworthy  inference  to  be  drawn 
respecting  its  value.  Snnilar  doubts  may  be 
cast  upon  the  alleged  value  of  many  other 
so-called  remedies  for  the  disease,  such  as 
jiropVlamine  and  trimethylamine,  in  four-  to 
eight-minim  doses  every  two  hours;  nitrate 
of  potassium  to  the  amount  of  an  ounce  in 
the  twenty-four  hours;  cynara  or  artichoke; 
and  the  cyanides  of  potassium  and  zinc. 
Colchicum  was  formerly  given  extensively  in 
acute  rheumatism,  but  has  fallen  into  dis- 
repute since  this  disease  has  been  separated 
fi'om  gout.  It  may,  however,  be  given  with 
advantage  for  rheumatism  in  a  gouty  subject, 
to  relieve  pain.  Guaiacum  is  useful  in  sub- 
acute lingering  cases.  Bromide  of  potassium 
has  also  been  found  very  useful  in  American 
practice,  probably  by  relievmg  pain  and  rest- 
lessness. 

4.  Expectant  treatment. — Reference 
must  here  be  made  to  the  observations  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Gull  and  Dr.  Sutton 
upon  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism 
when  treated  by  simple  rest,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  placebo.  The  comfort  of  the 
patient  is  secured  by  ordinary  means ;  and 
small  doses  of  ojiium  are  given  to  complete 
this  effect  when  indicated.  The  results 
were  favourable,  but  less  so  than  those  of 
several  other  methods  of  treatment,  nine 
days  being  the  average  duration  of  acute 
symptoms.  The  number  of  cardiac  compli- 
cations was  also  small. 

5.  Treatment  of  complications. — For 
an  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  complica- 
tions of  acute  rheumatism,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  respective  articles  on  each  of 
these  in  other  parts  of  this  work  {sec  Heart, 
Inflammation  of  ;  Lungs,  Inflammation  of  ; 
rERiCAKDiUM,  Diseases  of;  &c.).  The  plan 
of  treatment  which  is  being  pursued  for  the 
rheumatism  may  have  to  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended, or  possibly  completely  changed,  on 
the  appearance  of  any  of  these  complications. 

The  state  of  the  bowels  requires  the  most 
careful    attention.      Constipation    must    be 
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relieved  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means.  Diar- 
rha?a  may  be  checked  by  lime-water  or 
bismuth,  or  by  a  judicious  dose  of  castor-oil, 
according  to  its  cause.  The  smface  of  the 
body  should  be  regularly  sponged  with  a  very 
weak  tepid  solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

6.  Diet. — The  proper  diet  in  acute  rheu- 
matism is  the  same  as  that  in  most  other 
kinds  of  fever.  The  patient  must  be  fed  at 
short  and  regular  intervals,  night  and  day, 
with  the  most  digestible  forms  of  liquid 
nourishment;  and  may  be  encouraged  to 
drink  milk,  or  milk  and  soda-water  occasion- 
ally. It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  in  all  probability  the  system  is  already 
overloaded  with  tlie  products  of  imperfect 
assimilation  and  transformation ;  that  the 
digestive  system  is  weak  and  irritable  ;  and 
that  the  heart  may  be  seriously  affected  by 
flatulence,  and  by  tlie  addition  of  much  fluid 
or  solid  material  to  the  blood.  As  the  acute 
symptoms  decline  and  appetite  returns,  fish, 
milk-puddings,  and  shortlyafterwards  chicken, 
sweetbread,  and  other  '  light '  articles  of  diet, 
may  be  cautiously  allowed,  and  will  be  greatly 
relished.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  appetite  returns 
before  it  can  be  safely  indulged  without  risk 
of  a  relapse.  Meat  must  be  strictly  forbidden 
until  every  rheumatic  symptom  has  disap- 
peared. Thirst  is  best  relieved  in  the  acute 
stage,  as  already  stated,  by  aerated  allcaline 
waters,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
lemon-juice  or  milk,  the  quantity  given  being 
regulated  by  the  practitioner,  and  accurately 
recorded. 

7.  General  after-treatment. — The 
general  management  of  a  case  of  rheuma- 
tism after  the  decline  of  the  acute  symptoms 
is  scarcely  less  important  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack.  The  patient  should 
be  encouraged  to  keep  his  bed  for  several  days 
after  the  disappearance  of  tlie  joint-syinji- 
toms ;  and  this  advice  becomes  imperative 
when  cardiac  complications  exist.  Rest  and 
comfort  of  body  and  mind  must  be  secured 
at  this  period,  tor  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  allowing  any  endo- 
carditic  process  tliat  may  affect  the  valves, 
and  that  probably  outlasts  the  articular 
process,  to  subside  quietly.  The  appetite 
must  still  be  controlled,  and  daily  evacua- 
tion of  the  bowels  carefully  attended  to. 
All  attempts  must  therefore  be  avoided  at 
completing  the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism 
within  a  certain  small  number  of  days. 
Even  with  these  precautions,  the  first  day  of 
sitting  up  generally  proves  an  anxious  time 
to  the  practitioner  in  cardiac  cases.  Loco- 
motion must  be  forbidden  for  several  days, 
and  permitted  very  gi-adually.  When  the 
patient  is  able  to  move  about  and  go  into 
the  open  air,  the  danger  of  a  relapse  during 
the  first  weeks  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
mind.  Sudden  and  extreme  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  especially  to  be  avoided ;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  patient  must  be  warmly 
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clad,  and  studiously  avoid  draughts  and  ex- 
posure to  cold  in  other  forms.  Hydrothera- 
peutic  treatment  is  often  successful  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  particularly  if  the  articular 
symptoms  are  more  jirominent  than  the 
febrile.  A  course  of  baths  and  massage  at 
Droitwich,  Bath,  or  Buxton  may  give  ex- 
cellent results  independently  of  medicine. 

In  the  obstinately  recurrent  type  of  the 
disease  occasionally  met  with  in  children 
and  adolescents,  our  therapeutical  resources 
and  patience  are  severely  taxed.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  heart  is  seriously 
involved,  and  demands  chief  consideration  ; 
but  attempts  to  treat  the  cardiac  disease  are 
usually  vain  unless  the  associated  rheuma- 
tism, however  slight,  be  directly  combated. 
The  most  rigid  and  continuous  attention  to 
diet,  elimination,  and  rest,  on  the  princijiles 
alreadj'  laid  down,  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  the  treatment — or,  more  correctly, 
the  management  —  of  rheumatism  in  this 
phase.  As  often  as  pain  and  pyrexia  re- 
appear, salicj'lates  must  be  had  recourse  to 
if  they  can  be  borne,  and  iron  and  other 
tonics  very  cautiously  resumed  when  the 
temperature  has  been  reduced. 

In  persons  who  have  suffered  from  acute 
rheumatism  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to 
prevent  the  return  of  the  disease  at  a  future 
time.  The  unfavourable  influences  to  be 
chiefly  avoided  are  cold  and  damp  localities, 
exposure  to  wet,  chill  after  exertion,  free 
eating  and  drinking,  and  neglect  of  the  liver 
and  bowels.  Woollen  garments  ought  to  be 
worn,  summer  as  well  as  winter,  in  this 
country,  of  different  thickness  according  to 
season  and  weather.  These  precautions  are 
particularly  important  in  the  instance  of 
rheumatic  children.  When  the  heart  has 
been  damaged  in  young  subjects,  so  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cardiac  condition, 
with  its  attendant  anaemia  and  impairment 
of  nutrition,  that  the  practitioner  may  forget 
that  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  which  the 
child  is  exposed  is  return  of  rheumatism  and 
its  comjilications. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

BHEUMATISM,  Chronic— Synon.  : 
Fr.  liliumatismc  Articidairc  Chronique ; 
Ger.  Chronischer  BJicumatisinus. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  joints,  of 
chronic  course ;  referable  to  certain  obscure 
influences  of  a  diathetic  and  cliiiintic,  or  pos- 
sibly infective  nature  ;  and  characterised  by 
various  degrees  of  inflammatory  and  degene- 
rative changes  in  the  articular  structures. 

^Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  rheu- 
matism, as  far  as  they  are  known,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  acute  disease.  The 
most  powerful  predisposing  causes  are  in- 
heritance, previous  attacks  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism, poverty,  physical  and  mental  exhaus- 
tion, and  laborious  occupations  entailing 
exposure  to  chills.     For  the  last  reason  men 
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are  more  lia1)lo  to  the  disease  than  women,  ' 
and  certain  joints  are  its  favourite  seats. 
C'lu-onic  rheumatism  is  most  connuon  in 
middle  life  or  advanced  age,  althouf,di  by  no 
means  rare  in  youiiK  adults,  and  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  children.  Exacerbations 
of  the  syin])tonis  are  usually  referable  to  ex- 
posure, and  are  accordingly  most  frequent 
and  protracted  in  cold,  wet  weather.  Occa- 
sionally they  appear  to  follow  inlluenza. 

Anatomical  Chauacteus. — A  variet3'  of 
anatomical  changes  may  be  met  with  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  whilst  in  the  least 
severe  form  of  the  disease  no  definite  lesions 
of  the  articular  structures  can  be  discovered. 
In  one  form  recurrent  hyperannia  and  ef- 
fusion are  found  in  connexion  with  the 
synovial  structures,  and  with  the  articular 
and  peri-articular  tissues  generally.  In  the 
most  severe  cases  the  joints  are  enlarged 
and  deformed,  in  consequence  of  anatomical  ; 
changes  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  , 
those  of  rheumatic  arthritis.  Sec  Eiikumatic 
Arthritis.  ! 

Symptoms.  —  The  clinical  characters  of 
chronic  rheumatism  vary  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent instances.  The  leading  synii)toms  of 
the  disease  are  chieflj'  two,  namely,  pain 
and  stit^iiess  in  connexion  with  the  joints 
and  associated  structures,  recurring  indefi- 
nitely for  any  length  of  time,  aggravated  by 
cold,  wet  weather,  and  decidedly  increased 
at  night.  More  carefully  investigated,  the 
pains  are  found  to  have  their  seat  in  the 
joints,  in  the  tissues  of  the  limbs  between  the 
joints,  or  in  both  of  these  situations.  Any  or 
all  of  the  articulations  may  be  atl'ected.  but 
the  site  differs  considerably  in  the  different 
classes  of  the  disease  to  be  pi'esently  described. 
The  pain  is  of  a  severe,  achmg,  wearying 
character,  attended  with  a  sense  of  heavi- 
ness and  nselessness  of  the  limb ;  it  is  re- 
lieved by  rubbing,  and  by  exposure  to  a 
cold  atmosphere  ;  and  is  increased  by  slight 
warmth.  Free  use  of  the  joint,  although  at 
first  attended  by  much  i)ain,  often  affords 
relief;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  nndue 
exercise  of  the  limbs  during  the  day  is  liable 
to  be  followed  by  severe  aching  in  the  night. 
The  affected  joints  also  feel  markedly  dry 
and  stiff',  and  creak  on  movement;  but 
exercise  or  rubbing  may  remove  these  sen- 
sations. I 

These  symptoms  may  last  indefinitely  for 
years,  either  recurring  at  intervals,  especi- 
ally in   the  winter  and   spring   seasons,  or 
being  persistent  almost  day  and  night  without  , 
intermission. 

Such  are  the  essential  characters  of  chronic  ! 
rheumatism.     Its  other  features  are  so  vari- 
able as  to  permit  of  the  formation  of  several  | 
well-defined  groups  or  degrees  of  the  disease, 
as  follows : — 

First  dcrjree. — In  this  group  of  chronic 
rheumatic  cases  the'])ain  and  stiffness  just 
described  are  the  only  articidar  symptoms  | 


present.  No  apparent  anatomical  change  is 
l)roduced,  either  in  the  joints  or  in  the  asso- 
ciated i)arts.  The  subjects  of  this  form  of 
the  disease  may  be  otherwise  well,  vigorous, 
and  long-lived,  in  spite  of  the  severe  pains 
by  which  their  rest  is  broken  in  cold,  wet 
weather.  They  may  or  may  not  have,  or 
have  had,  acute  rheumatism. 

Second  degree. — In  a  more  severe  form  of 
chronic  rheumatism  the  pain  is  associated 
with  obvious  anatomical  changes ;  and  the 
disease  assumes  the  character  of  a  recurrent 
subacute  rheumatism,  making  its  appearance 
at  intervaln  for  years.  The  articular  phe- 
nomena consist  of  redness,  tenderness,  and 
swelling,  the  hands  being  the  favourite  seat 
of  the  affection.  These  subacute  attacks  last 
for  days,  sliifting  from  joint  to  joint ;  and 
leave  behind  them  a  distinct  amount  of 
swelling,  which  may  not  have  completely 
disappeared  before  the  next  invasion.  The 
process  may  thus,  in  course  of  time,  lead  to 
considerable  enlargement,  or  even  deformit}', 
of  the  joints.  In  other  subjects  the  joints 
slowly  enlarge  without  pain. 

Third  degree. — Clu'onic  rheumatism  of 
the  most  marked  degree  generally  occurs  in 
persons  who  either  have  had,  or  may  after- 
wards have,  acute  rheumatism ;  and  is  cha- 
racterised by  recurrent  attacks  of  severe 
pain,  tenderness,  swelling,  and  hv'pera'mia 
of  one  or  more  joints,  which  lead  to  marked 
enlargement  and  deformity.  A  single  joint 
may  be  affected  at  first ;  but  the  disease 
gradually  invades  the  others,  both  large  and 
small,  until  the  whole  articular  system  is 
involved.  After  some  years  the  subacute 
attacks  follow  so  closely  upon  each  other, 
and  their  local  effects  are  so  marked,  that 
the  patient  is  never  free  from  distressing 
pain;  and  the  joints  become  ankylosed, 
dislocated,  and  otherwise  disorganised.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  nutrition  is 
gradually  impaired ;  and  the  sufferer  is 
anoemic,  wasted,  and  debilitated.  Chronic 
rheumatism  of  the  most  severe  degree  thus 
merges  into,  if  it  be  not  actually  identical 
with,  the  class  of  disease  known  as  '  rheuma- 
toid '  or  '  rheumatic  '  arthritis.     See  Eheu- 

MATIC   ArTHP.ITIS. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  the 
division  just  made  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  chronic  rheumatism  into  three  groups, 
according  to  its  <legree,  has  been  emploj'ed 
for  the  sake  of  description  only.  In  a  large 
number  of  instances  the  disease  possesses 
certain  characters  both  of  the  first  and 
second  degrees ;  whilst  it  is  evident  that 
cases  belonging  to  the  second  degree  may 
very  readily  advance  to  the  third. 

CouRSK  AND  Tkrmi.vatioxs. — The  disease, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  essentially  chronic, 
generally  lasting  throughout  the  life  of  the 
individual  whom  it  attacks,  and  leading  to 
various  conditions  of  debility  and  deformity, 
according  to  the  degree  of  its  intensity.     In 
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many  instances  the  patient  is  rendered  unfit 
for  work ;  and  such  cases  form  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  inmates  of  union 
infirmaries  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
Death  as  a  direct  resUlt  of  the  disease  is  rare. 

Complications.— Myalgia  and  neuralgia, 
referable  to  rheumatism,  are  freijuently 
associated  with  the  arthritic  trouble.  Car- 
diac disease  is  met  with  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  helonghrg  to  the  third  or 
most  severe  degree  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
being  usually  referable  to  endocarditis,  which 
complicated  the  original  acute  attack.  Dys- 
pepsia and  calculous  disorders  are  not  infre- 
quently seen  in  the  subjects  of  the  less 
severe  forms.  Iritis  may  be  a  very  trouble- 
some complication. 

Pathology. — This  disease  is  truly  rheu- 
matic in  its  nature,  being  intimately  associ- 
ated with  acute  rheumatism.  In  many  of 
the  best  marked  instances  the  patient  has 
previously  suffered  from  the  acute  disease, 
either  immediately  before  or  more  remotely  ; 
ill  other  instances  one  or  more  acute  attacks 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  disease. 
In  another  group  of  cases,  a  single  member 
of  a  family  will  suffer  from  chronic  rheu- 
matism, ending  in  deformity,  whilst  his 
children,  or  his  brothers  and  sisters,  are 
attacked  by  the  acute  disease.  The  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes  are  also  the 
same  in  acute  and  chronic  rheumatism. 
Indeed,  the  two  forms  of  affection  run  into 
each  other  in  every  particular,  and  are 
inseparably  associated. 

Diagnosis.  —  If  chronic  rheumatism  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  disease  from  '  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,'  it  is  only  in  its  most 
severe  form  that  it  can  be  confounded  with 
the  latter.  A  definite  history  of  acute  rheu- 
matism ;  the  presence  of  cardiac  disease  ; 
and  the  non-involvement  of  such  articula- 
tions as  the  jaw,  the  sterno-clavicular  joint, 
and  the  spine,  are  considered  to  be  features 
which  render  probable  the  diagnosis  of  true 
chronic  rheumatism  from  rheumatic  arthritis. 
But,  in  the.  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  two 
diseases  are  identical. 

The  pain,  swelling,  heaviness,  weariness, 
and  weakness  associated  with  varix  of  the 
lower  extremities,  sometimes  resemble  closely 
the  symptoms  of  the  milder  forms  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  Physical  examination  at  once 
removes  all  doubt. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  chronic 
rheumatism  is  favourable  as  regards  life, 
but  very  unfavourable  as  regards  cure; 
patients  rarely  losing  the  tendency  to  recur- 
rence of  pain  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
life.  Within  a  short  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  it  will  be  easy  to  dis- 
cover which  of  the  principal  forms  it  is  likely 
to  assume ;  and  the  prognosis  may  be  made 
accordingly. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  chronic 
rheumatism   consists    in    (1)    the  relief  of 


pain ;  and  (2)  the  arrest  of  the  rheumatic 
tendency,  or  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
proper. 

1.  Palliative  treatment. — This  chiefly  con- 
sists in  counter-irritation  by  iodine  or  can- 
tharides ;  the  application  of  anodynes,  such 
as  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna,  and 
chloroform ;  or  friction  with  various  stimu- 
lating liniments,  containing  camphor,  soap, 
turpentine,  or  acetic  acid.  Regular  warm 
fomentations  night  and  morning,  with  very 
warm  or  even  hot  water,  followed  by  rubbing 
and  the  application  of  a  stimulating  liniment 
under  warm  rollers,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  methods  of  local  treatment,  the 
pains  being  prevented  or  relieved,  and  the 
'stiffness  removed  often  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  Altogether,  whatever  view  may  be 
taken  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
thorough  local  treatment  of  the  joints  and 
limbs  wUl  generally  be  attended  with  decided 
relief. 

2.  General  treatment. — The  most  success- 
ful treatment  of  the  condition  of  system 
with  which  chronic  rheumatism  is  associ- 
ated, is  removal  of  the  jiatient  from  the 
variable  weather  of  England  to  the  warm 
and  settled  climate  of  sub-tropical  or  tropical 
coimtries.  In  the  case  of  the  poor  we  have 
recoiu'se  to  warmth  of  clothing  and  housing 
and  relief  from  muscular  exertion,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  secured,  by  admission  per- 
manently into  charitable  institutions.  The 
subjects  of  chronic  rheumatism  require  a 
nutritious,  heat-producing,  and  at  the  same 
time  attractive  and  digestible  diet.  Red 
wine  may  be  allowed,  the  effects  of  it  being 
watched.  If  acute  symptoms,  particularly 
pyrexia,  supervene,  liquid  nourishment  should 
be  immediately  substituted.  The  action  of 
the  liver  and  bowels  must  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  Iron,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic 
are  the  drugs  best  suited  to  support  the 
general  health.  Iodides  and  sulphur  some- 
times prove  useful.  Occasional  large  doses 
of  salic\late  of  sodium  will  control  more 
urgent  symptoms.  Courses  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  Bath,  Buxton,  and  Strathiieffer.  in 
this  country ;  and  of  many  foreign  baths, 
such  as  Aix-les-Bains,  Royat,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  and  Hanimani 
RTrha,  prove  invaluable  in  many  cases  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  try  them.  As  a 
rule,  massage  forms  part  of  the  treatment  at 
these  places ;  and  passive  movement  of  the 
joints,  slowly  but  steadily  increased  in  degree 
day  by  day,  can  be  practised  readily,  with 
much  hope  of  benefit.  Exercise  should  be 
taken  daily  in  the  open  air,  unless  the 
weather  be  unfavourable  ;  and  active  move- 
ment of  the  affected  joints  may  sometimes 
be  carried  out  in  spite  of  temporary  pain. 
The  ordinary  Turkish  bath  may  also  afford 
temporary  relief,  if  properly  employed.  See 
Rheumatic  Arthritis. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 
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RHEUMATISM,       GonorrhcBal.  —  ' 

Synon.:  I'rctluMl  Arthritis;  Fr.  Arfhtitc 
lilennorrhiKjique;  Ger.  Tripperrhcuinatis- 
mus. 

DiOKiNiTioN. — A  kind  of  inflaininntion  of 
the  joints  and  nssociuted  structures,  iijipa- 
rontly  infective  in  its  nature,  occurrinfj;  in  the 
Rulijects  of  intlaniniatory  discluirKO  from  tlie 
{,'enito-nrinary  mucous  membranes. 

.I'^TioLociY. — This  disease,  as  its  name  im- 
phes,  is  fjenerally  referable  to  the  presence 
of  jjonorrhcea.  Occasionally  it  ajipears  to 
originate  in  other  kinds  of  intlammatory  dis- 
cliart,'e  connected  with  the  urethra,  such  as 
pouty  or  traumatic  uretlwitis  or  fjleet  ;  w  hilst, 
on  the  other  liand,  it  has  been  observed  as  a 
complication  of  gonorrlucal  ophthalmiawith- 
out  uretliritis.  It  is  much  more  connnon 
in  m-en  than  in  women,  apparently  from 
the  more  thorouf,'li  cleansin<^  of  tlie  female 
lU'ethra  dnrini,'  urination.  \n  afTection  of  the 
joints  which  stronj,dy  resembles  it,  is  found 
in  connexion  with  chronic  uterine  disease, 
or  in  the  puerperal  state ;  but  so-called 
'  chronic  uterine  disease  '  in  women  is  un- 
questionably very  often  gonorrhoeal.  Either 
a  rheumatic  or  a  fjoutv  history  is  frequently 
to  be  traced  in  the  patient.  Previous  attacks 
powerfully  ])redisp()se  to  the  rcttn-n  of  the 
disease  on  the  recurrence  of  urethritis,  even 
in  a  mild  form.  The  observation  has  also 
been  made  that  persons  who  have  sulfered 
from  the  disease  are  frequently  found  to  be, 
and  to  have  been,  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
urethral  intlannnation  ;  excessive  sexual 
intercourse  beinp  regularly  followed  by  dis- 
charge in  such  individuals.  It  is  practically 
certain,  however,  that  these  excesses,  this 
predisposition,  and  this  '  susceptibility  '  are 
all  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  actual  presence 
of  persistent  gleet ;  in  other  instances  the 
man  is  re-infected  by  the  wife.  Thus  suc- 
cessive attacks  of  lu-ethritis  and  gonorrlueal 
rheumatism  in  the  husband,  along  with 
leucorrhcra,  chronic  uterine  disease,  and 
tubal,  ovarian,  and  peritoneal  disease  in  the 
wife,  may  be  referable  to  a  single  remote 
infection.     Sec  Gonouimkea. 

Amongst  exciting  causes,  the  most  im- 
portant appear  to  be  injury  of  a  joint,  such 
as  a  sprain ;  a  drinking  bout ;  and  chill 
during  the  course  of  gonorrhoea. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  recent  cases 
of  this  disease  the  structures  connected  with 
one  or  more  of  the  articulations  arc  acutely 
intlanied.  The  cavity  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  serous  effusion,  according  to  its 
form  and  size ;  the  knee,  for  example,  being 
considerably  distended,  whilst  the  digital 
joints  are  more  moderately  enlarged.  The 
various  component  parts  are  hvperipmic  and 
swollen ;  and  the  peri-articular  structures 
full  or  even  edematous.  In  more  advanced 
cases  the  joints  are  found  to  contain  either 
sero-])urulent  or  purulent  materials ;  the 
cartilages   maj-    be    eroded ;  and  finally  the 


articulations  may  become  completely  dis- 
organised or  ankylosed.  The  gonoooccus  has 
been  found  in  the  intra-articular  effusion 
(see  MicRO-ouoANisMs).  The  cardiac  struc- 
tures are  very  rarely  alTected.  The  eye  may 
present  the  ordinary  appearances  of  catarrhal 
(not  gonorrhu-al)  conjunctivitis. 

SvMPTo.MS. — The  disease,  as  ordinarily 
observed,  commences  at  any  penod  in  the 
course  of  gonorrhcjea — very  frequently  within 
a  week  of  its  appearance,  but  possibly  not 
until  it  has  degenerated  into  a  slight  gleet, 
or  ap]>arently  disappeared.  The  patient  is 
l)robably  first  aware  of  pain  in  the  loins, or  of 
swelling  and  pain  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
very  shortly  these  symptoms  involve  the 
ankles.  In  other  instances  the  knees  or 
wrist -joints  suddenly  become  painful,  tender, 
and  swollen — possibly  after  strain  or  exertion. 
At  the  same  time  the  patient  is  feverish, 
suffering  from  malaise  and  anorexia ;  the 
tongue  becomes  foul ;  and  the  pain,  broken 
sleep,  helplessness,  gonorrhtea,  and  general 
illness  give  rise  to  restlessness  and  depression. 
Along  with,  perhaps  even  before,  the  arti- 
cular symptoms,  conjunctivitis  sets  in, 
affecting  one  or  both  eyes,  and,  although  of 
a  well-marked  catarrhal  kind,  usually  passes 
off  in  a  few  days  with  little  or  no  treatment. 

The  physical  si>jns  connected  with  tlie 
joints  are  generally  well-marked,  the  parts 
being  hypenemic  and  much  swollen,  both 
from  intra-articular  effusion  and  from  exuda- 
tion aroimd.  The  amount  of  (rdema  of  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand  or  foot  wdien  the  nei^jh- 
bouring  joints  are  involved  by  gonorrhifal 
rheumatism,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia  when  the 
knee-joint  is  affected,  is  often  remarkable. 
The  severity  of  the  pain  varies  much.  At 
times  it  is  great,  preventing  sleep,  especially 
as  it  is  usually  aggravated  at  night ;  in  other 
instances  it  is  extremely  slight,  and  the 
condition  is  then  more  chronic  in  character. 
The  pain  is  '  gna%ving  '  or  '  aching ; '  accord- 
ing to  some  patients,  it  is  more  severe  before 
the  swelling  apjiears,  according  to  others  it  is 
aggravated  by  the  swelling.  An  im])ortant 
feature  of  the  pains  in  gonorrha>al  rheu- 
matism is  that  in  sonje  cases  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  joints,  but  involve  the  fibrous 
structures,  especially  of  the  loins,  tlie  plantar 
and  palmar  fasciie,  the  tendo  Achillis,  and 
the  sheaths  of  nerves,  such  as  the  gi'eat 
sciatic.  Tiie  muscles,  or  their  aponeuroses, 
also  appear  to  suffer ;  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
arm,  forearm,  neck,  and  thigh,  as  well  as  the 
loins,  being  complained  of.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  patient  declares  that  the  pains 
are  universal.  Stiffness  is  also  felt,  particu- 
larly when  a  joint  or  limb  has  been  kept 
long  in  one  position.  Tenderness  varies 
much,  like  the  other  phenomena,  being 
exipiisite  in  some  instances,  and  entirely 
absent  in  others.  Portions  of  the  tendon- 
sheaths  mav  be  found  swollen  and  tender. 
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The  heart  and  pericardium  are  very  rarely 
involved.  See  Heart,  Inflammation  of: 
2.  Ulcerative  Endocarditis. 

Such  are  the  usual  characters  presented  by 
a  case  of  gonorrhcpal  rheumatism  within  the 
first  week  of  its  appearance.  Under  favour- 
able circumstances  the  symptoms  may  de- 
cline ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances  one 
joint  after  another  is  invaded  by  the  morbid 
process,  whilst  those  already  attacked  either 
slowly  recover  or  continue  affected,  the 
disease  becoming  more  extensive  and  pro- 
tracted for  several  weeks  or  even  months. 
Cases  are  met  with  in  which  all  the  joints  of 
one  or  more  limbs  are  simultaneously  affected 
with  gonorrhceal  rheumatism,  and  have  been 
so  affected  for  ten  to  sixteen  weeks  ;  certain 
of  the  articulations  being  but  recently  in- 
vaded, whilst  others  are  slowly  recovering 
from  the  attack  with  which  the  disease 
commenced.  In  this  manner  every  joint  in 
the  body  may  be  invaded,  including  the  jaw, 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  and  the 
spinal  column.  The  second  toe  is  a  favourite 
seat  of  the  disease. 

The  class  of  case  just  described  constitutes 
the  most  severe  form  of  gonorrheal  rheu- 
matism. Happily,  in  most  instances  the  disease 
is  much  milder,  only  one  or  two  joints  being 
affected,  and  the  process  either  ending  with 
a  sharp  painful  burst  of  acute  synovitis,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  lapsing  into  a  state  of 
chronic  intra-articidar  effusion,  with  neither 
tenderness  nor  pain. 

When  the  disease  is  protracted,  either  in 
one  or  in  many  joints,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  lose  their  acute  character.  There 
is  little  or  no  pyi'exia ;  the  appetite  is  fair ; 
and  the  patient  may  even  go  about  his  work. 
But  the  health  is  gradually  impaii'ed,  the 
patient  being  debilitated  and  depressed;  in  the 
most  severe  cases  he  may  be  completely 
crippled,  unable  to  stand,  write,  or  feed  him- 
self, and  reduced  to  a  condition  of  general 
helplessness  and  wretchedness. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations. — • 
The  variable  course  of  gonorrhneal  rheuma- 
tism has  been  already  sufficiently  indicated. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  quite  indefinite, 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  many  months. 
Tlie  most  unfavourable  termination  of  the 
disease  is  ankylosis  of  the  joints,  with  hope- 
less crippling ;  but  this  is  rare.  It  never 
proves  fatal  directly.  The  disease,  as  already 
stated,  is  very  liable  to  return.  The  urethritis 
is  contagious,  and  the  writer  has  seen  husband 
and  wife  suffering  together  frona  the  disease. 

Pathology.— Oiiinion  is  stiU  divided  upon 
the  essential  nature  of  gonorrhceal  rheuma- 
tism. Three  leading  views  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  believed  by  some  pathologists 
that  '  gonorrhci-al  rheumatism  '  is  nothing 
more  than  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism, 
associated  with  gonorrhoea  or  other  similar 
discharge.  Most  authorities  now  recognise 
in  the  disease  a  kind  of  pyiemia,  the  gono- 


coccus  being  the  essential  cause,  and  the  seat 
of  the  primary  infection  being  usually  the 
urethra.  Tiie  third  view  is  perhaps  not 
inconsistent  with  either  of  the  other  two. 
It  represents  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  as  a 
trophic  or  nutritive  disorder,  due  to  reflex 
disturbance  ;  the  urethral  inflammation 
affecting  primarily  certain  centres  in  the 
sjiinal  cord  and  brain,  and  the  altered  con- 
dition of  these  giving  rise  to  the  articular 
changes. 

According  to  both  the  pyirmic  and  the 
trophic  or  reflex  theories  of  gonorrhoeal  rheu- 
matism, the  joint-affection  may  originate  in 
a  purulent  discharge  from  any  mucous  sur- 
face, the  urethra  included.  Thus  joint- 
disease  has  occasionally  been  observed  in 
association  with  dysentery,  and  with  chronic 
bronchitis.  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  the 
present  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
these  theories. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  disease 
turns  upon  the  existence  of  an  urethral 
discharge  in  association  with  articular  in- 
flammation. The  occurrence  of  the  latter 
in  young  male  subjects  should  always  rouse 
the  suspicions  of  the  practitioner  as  to  the 
presence  of  gonorrhoea ;  and  he  ought  at 
once  to  ascertain,  by  careful  inspection,  the 
state  of  the  urethra,  never  accepting  the 
patient's  statement  on  the  subject.  In  some 
instances  there  may  be  but  a  trace  of  gleet, 
or  the  history  of  a  recent  gonorrhoea  alone 
may  remain.  In  doubtful  cases  the  urine 
nnist  be  examined  with  particular  care.  It 
should  be  passed  in  the  presence  of  the 
practitioner,  and  the  first  fluid  ounce  of  it 
collected  in  a  separate  vessel  and  examined 
for  products  of  urethritis  that  may  be  washed 
out,  including  mitco-iiurulent  threads  from 
the  prostatic  portion  of  the  passage.  The 
previous  occurrence  of  one  or  more  similar 
attacks  in  connexion  witli  gonorrhtea  will 
confirm  the  diagnosis.  Ophthalmia  in  asso- 
ciation with  subacute  articular  symptoms 
ought  immediately  to  suggest  the  presence 
of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism.  The  suspicion 
of  the  gonorrhoeal  nature  of  arthritis  is  some- 
times first  roused  by  the  failure  of  salicylates 
to  give  relief. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  generally 
favourable.  In  young,  healthy  subjects, 
under  careful  treatment,  the  disease  will 
probably  shortly  subside.  It  will,  however, 
prove  protracted  and  obstinate  under  the 
opposite  circumstances.  Unless,  also,  cure 
be  complete,  the  future  is  likely  to  prove  a 
history  of  reciu-rences  and  accumulating 
misery.  Gonorrheal  rheumatism  increases 
in  severity  in  subsequent  attacks,  and  the 
prognosis  is  correspondingly  more  unfavour- 
able. Another  point  which  sliould  be  seriously 
impressed  upon  the  patient,  by  way  of  warn- 
ing, is  that  the  risk  of  the  recurrence  of 
arthritis  also  increases  with  each  expos  tu-e  to 
gonorrhoeal  infection. 
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Tkkatmknt. — The  treatment  of  Konorrluial 
rheuiiiatism  is  still  uiisatist'iictory.  Whilst 
some  iiractitioiici's  endeavour  to  cheek  the 
urethral  inHamiuation  as  speedily  as  possible, 
others  strive  to  eucouraj^o  tiie  discharge. 
The  former  plan  is  umiuestionably  the  more 
rational  and  tlie  more  successful.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  <conorrh(ra  or  gleet  must  be 
assiduously  persevered  with.  Sec  Gonor- 
KH(KA ;  and  Glkkt. 

At  the  same  time,  the  attention  of  the 
practitioner  will  be  anxiously  directed  to  the 
joints.  If  the  local  symptoms  be  severe, 
ai)solute  rest  is  necessarj',  the  patient  being 
confined  to  bed,  and  the  affected  limb  pro- 
tected by  a  splint  in  sucli  a  way  that  appli- 
cations can  be  made  to  the  joints.  Anodynes 
maj-  be  called  for  at  tirst,  such  as  poultices, 
fomentations— simple  or  opiated,  or  a  lini- 
ment composed  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of 
belladonna  and  glycerine.  In  other  instances 
leeches  may  be  tried ;  blistering  in  others, 
where  there  is  either  great  pain,  unrelieved 
by  anodynes,  or  persistent  eft'usiou.  In  sub- 
acute cases  with  little  pain  or  general  dis- 
turbance, strapping  may  be  sufficient — par- 
ticularly with  Scott's  dressing;  and  in  a  more 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  friction  of  the 
joint  and  associated  parts,  and  moderate 
passive  and  active  exercise,  may  effect  a  cure. 

Internal  treatment  must  be  pursued  simul- 
taneously. In  acute  cases  free  purgation 
should  be  obtained  at  first,  and  this  sliould 
be  followed  by  a  course  of  alkaline  salines, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  quinine. 
Treatment  specifically  directed  to  the  gonor- 
rhcea  is  often  required.  If  the  disease  persist, 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given,  combined 
with  alkalis  or  with  iron,  according  to  circiun- 
stances  ;  iron  alone  suits  other  patients  well. 
I'henacetin  and  salicylates  have  appeared 
beneticial  in  some  instances.  In  other  cases 
mercurials  effect  a  cure,  especially  if  there  be 
a  syiihilitic  taint,  which  is  not  uncommonly 
the  case.  The  diet  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated in  the  different  stages  :  at  tirst  '  low  ' 
and  without  stimulants ;  afterwards  generous. 
In  very  chronic  cases  of  gonorrhn-al  rheu- 
matism, with  threatening  ankylosis,  tlie 
patient  should  be  sent,  if  possii)le,  to  a  warm 
watering-place,  and  be  subjected  to  a  thorough 
course  of  treatment  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally. Sea  voyages  verj'  successfully  fulfil 
the  different  indications  for  treatment  in 
obstinate  cases.  See  Rhk.umatk;  Authkitis. 
J.  MiTCHKLL  Bruce. 

RHEUMATISM,  Muscular.  —  Sy- 
NON.:  I'r.  liltuinnttnine  Munculaire;  Ger. 
MiiskcIrlieiDtiafisntus. 

Definitiox. — .\  disorder  of  fibro-muscular 
structiu-es.  characterised  by  local  pain  and 
spasm,  and  a  certain  degree  of  fever;  and 
generalh^  associated  wich  the  rheumatic 
diathesis, 

iErioLOGY. — Muscular  rheumatism  is  most 
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frequently  observed  in  the  subjects  of  the 
rheumatic  diathesis.  It  occurs  in  both  sexes, 
and  at  all  ages;  cliildren  and  adolescents 
being  specially  lial)le  to  rheumatic  torticollis, 
and  older  subjects  to  lumbago  and  chronic 
luusciUar  rheumatism  of  the  limbs.  The  ex- 
citing causes  are  chiefly  two  :  first,  expo.sm-o 
to  cold — above  all,  exi)Osure  of  a  muscular 
part  to  a  '  draught '  after  exertion ;  and 
second,  sprain  or  strain  of  the  tibro-mus- 
cular  structures.  A  peculiarly  obstinate  type 
of  the  disease  has  been  observed  as  a  sequela 
of  influenza.  Muscular  pain,  tenderness,  and 
spasms  are  also  common  in  the  invasion  of 
acute  rheumatism,  and  in  gonorrhceal  and 
chronic  articular  rheumatism. 

Anatomical  Chauacteus.  —  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  anatomical  characters 
of  muscular  rheumatism,  if,  indeed,  there  be 
any  discoverable  change  in  the  muscular  or 
fibrous  structures. 

Symptoms.— The  disorder  nsually  com- 
mences with  slight  febrile  disturbance,  pos- 
sibly accompanied  by  sore-throat.  Either 
simultaneously,  or  in  children  after  one  or 
two  days,  pain  is  experienced  in  the  region 
of  some  definite  muscle  or  muscular  mass, 
such  as  the  sterno-mastoid  or  the  nuiscles  of 
the  loins ;  and  this  speedily  becomes  so 
severe  as  to  constitute  the  leading  symptom 
of  the  attack.  The  pain  is  present  only  when 
the  affected  muscle  is  thrown  into  action,  so 
that  it  may  be  perfectly  relieved  by  relaxa- 
tion or  rest  of  the  parts  involved.  The 
slightest  movement,  however,  from  the  posi- 
tion of  relief  is  instantly  attended  with  ex- 
cruciating pain,  of  a  peculiar  s])asmodic 
character,  which  persists  until  relaxation  is 
again  secured.  The  con-tant  effort  to  avoid 
pain  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  and  appearance 
of  stiffness,  causing  the  pat'ent  to  assume 
characteristic  attitudes  of  the  head,  trunk,  or 
limbs.  Tenderness  on  grasping  the  muscle 
is  occasionally  well-marked.  In  some  cases 
several  of  the  joints  may  also  be  affected 
with  pain  and  stiffness. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  of  muscular 
rheumatism  are  generally  those  of  mild 
fever.  The  ton<,nie  is  furred;  the  appetite 
is  impaired ;  the  bowels  are  confined ;  tha 
pulse  is  somewhat  frequent,  large,  and  soft ; 
and  there  is  a  feeling  of  malaise.  In  other 
instances  these  symptoms  are  extremely 
slight  or  altogether  wanting,  the  patient  suf- 
fering from  nothing  nure  than  local  pain. 
Occasionally  there  is  catarrhal  ophtiialmia. 
Subacute  articuhir  rheumatism  and  sciatica 
may  be  present  as  complications. 

Muscular  rheumatism  nsually  persists  for 
several  days,  and  gradually  declines,  but  in 
the  milder  cases  it  may  last  for  weeks.  One 
form  of  the  disorder  is  essentially  chronic, 
the  patient  suffering  for  years  from  pain  in 
various  fibro-muscular  structures,  especially 
those  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  thigh  and  leg, 
during  cold,  wet  weather. 
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Varieties.— The  following  local  varieties 
of  muscular  rheumatism  are  recognised  by 
special  names : — 

1.  Muscular      Torticollis.  —  Synon.  : 

Acute  Wry-neck;  'Stiff-neck';  Cajnit  Oh- 
stipum.—iiere  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is 
chiefly  involved,  but  any  or  all  of  the  cer- 
vical muscles  may  be  painful.  This  form  is 
most  frequently  observed  in  young  subjects, 
and  is  often  markedly  recurrent.  It  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  fixed  position  of  the  head; 
and  has  to  be  diagnosed  from  spasmodic  torti- 
collis, sterno-mastoid  timiour,  sprain,  tonsil- 
litis, and  spinal  disease. 

2.  Pleurodynia.  —  The  fibre -muscular 
structures  of  the  chest-wall  are  the  seat  of 
rheumatism  in  this  variety.  Cough  is  a 
common  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint, 
which  is  seen  chiefly  in  adults.  Pain  is  com- 
plained of  in  the  chest-wall,  usually  on  one 
side;  in  some  instances  it  may  be  excruciat- 
ing, and  of  a  distressing,  spasmodic  character. 
On  examination,  we  find  that  a  particular 
intercostal  space,  or  the  origin  of  the  pec- 
toral or  serratus  muscles,  is  the  seat  of  local- 
ised tenderness ;  and  that  every  respiratory 
act  causes  lancinating  pain  in  the  same 
situation.  The  respiratory  movements  of 
the  affected  side  are  restrained ;  but  the 
ordinary  physical  signs  of  pleural,  pul- 
monary, and  cardiac  diseases  are  absent,  as 
are  also  the  points  douloureux  that  cha- 
racterise intercostal  neuralgia.  If  the  move- 
ments of  the  corresponding  ribs  be  restrained 
by  plaster  or  bandage,  the  pain  is  effectually 
controlled.  The  du-ect  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  generally  not  great,  unless  sleep 
be  prevented  by  pain. 

3.  Lumbago. — The  muscular  and  fibrous 
structures  of  the  loins  are  here  the  seat  of 
pain,  most  commonly  the  erector  spinse,  less 
commonly  the  latissimus  dorsi,  or  other 
smaller  muscles  in  the  same  situation,  on 
one  or  both  sides.  As  the  muscles  of  the 
back  support  the  body  in  the  erect  position, 
and  participate  in  the  various  movements  of 
rising  and  bending  the  trunk  in  all  directions, 
the  patient  may  be  compelled  to  remain  at 
absolute  rest  in  bed.  More  frequently  he 
is  able  to  move  about,  although  with  paiu 
or  in  a  stooping  attitude.  The  amoimt  of 
febrUe  disturbance  is  generally  moderate. 

Lumbago  is  easily  recognised  by  the  cha- 
racteristic muscular  pain  referred  to  the  loins, 
greatly  increased  by  bending,  straightening 
the  back,  rising  from  the  sitting  posture,  or 
tiurning  in  bed;  and  by  tenderness  of  the 
muscles  on  pinching,  without  the  acute  de- 
fined tenderness  on  pressure  of  abscess  or 
neuralgia.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
insisted  upon  too  strongly,  that  careful 
examination  of  the  back,  of  the  abdomen 
generally,  and  of  the  urine,  will  be  required 
to  prevent  the  practitioner  from  falhng  into 
the  not  uncommon  error  of  treating  cases  of 
serious   disease  as  simple  lumbago.     Eenal 


calculus,  lumbar  abscess  connected  with 
spinal  caries,  perinephritis,  perityphlitis, 
abdominal  aneurysm,  disease  of  the  rectum, 
uterus,  or  bladder,  spinal  meningitis,  and 
small-pox,  are  the  principal  morbid  con- 
ditions which  must  be  borne  in  mind  and 
excluded  in  every  instance,  before  the  dia- 
gnosis is  settled.  Pain  in  the  loins  is  also 
a  very  common  accompaniment  of  affections 
of  the  buttock  and  lower  limbs,  such  as 
sciatica,  rheumatic  affections  of  the  hip-joint, 
and  perhaps  lameness  from  any  cause.  It  is 
also  very  frequently  met  with  in  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism. 

4.  Dorsodynia.  —  Synon.  :  OmodjTiia ; 
Scapulodynia. — These  names  are  given  to 
rheumatism  involving  the  structures  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  shoidders.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  persons  much  exposed  to 
the  weather  ;  and  has  to  be  dia!:;nosed  chiefly 
from  rheumatism  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and 
certain  less  common  forms  of  neuralgia  con- 
nected with  the  upper  dorsal  nerves  and 
arms,  thoracic  aneurysm,  and  diseases  of  the 
cord  and  spine. 

5.  Abdominal  rheumatism.  —  Mus- 
cular rheuniatism  of  the  abdominal  walls  is 
occasionally  observed,  either  alone  or  in 
association  with  lumbago. 

(3.  Cephalodynia.  —  Muscular  rheuma- 
tism may  affect  the  scalp,  giving  rise  to  a 
dull,  aching  kind  of  headache,  on  the  brow 
or  oceijiut,  aggravated  by  movement,  and 
occasionally  complicated  with  tenderness  of 
the  eyeballs  and  ophtlialmia. 

Diagnosis. — Speaking  generally,  muscular 
rheumatism  has  chiefly  to  be  diagnosed  from 
neuralgia,  and,  as  a  rule,  this  can  easily  be 
done  by  the  paroxysmal  character  of  the 
latter,  the  setiological  relations,  and  especially 
the  physical  signs.  A  very  similar  disorder 
occurs  very  commonly  in  gouty  subjects. 
The  practical  diagnosis  of  the  chief  local 
varieties  has  already  been  sufficiently  indi- 
cated. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  muscular 
rheumatism  is  highly  favourable.  Under 
careful  treatment  recovery  may  be  antici- 
pated in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  But  the  dis- 
order is  one  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
recur  on  exposure  to  its  exciting  causes. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  muscular 
rheumatism  consists  in  remedying  the  con- 
stitutional condition  ;  and  m  relieving  the 
local  pain.  At  the  very  commencement  of 
the  illness,  a  hot-air  or  Turkish  bath  may 
answer  both  these  indications,  and  give 
immediate  relief.  The  first  indication  will, 
however,  be  generally  best  fulfilled  by  free 
purgation,  followed  by  alkaline  salines,  such 
as  the  bicarbonate,  citrate,  or  acetate  of 
potassium,  and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nium. In  more  feeble  subjects  quinine  may 
be  given  in  combination  with  alkalis ;  or 
iodide  of  potassium  in  protracted  cases.  The 
diet  should  be  of  the  simplest  character. 
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The  best  local  tieiitiuent  consists  in  abso- 
lute rest  and  warnitli  of  the  att'ected  ])arts, 
whicli  may  be  variously  secured  in  ditVerent 
instances  by  continenient  to  bed,  strapping', 
and  plasters.  IMustard  is  one  of  the  most 
avaibible  and  successful  of  remedies.  Otlier 
counter-irritants  or  anodynes  which  give 
f;reat  relief  are  warm  opiate  fomentations,  or 
liniments  composed  of  extract  of  belladonna 
and  i^lycerinc,  opimn,  aconite,  cliloroform,  or 
Ciimphor,  or  of  various  combinations  of  these. 
Liniments  are  more  ethcacious  when  sprin- 
kled on  the  surface  of  a  hot  fomentation, 
lirmly  applied,  than  when  nibbed  into  the 
part.  If  tlie  sufferinj;  be  f<reat,  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine  and  atropine  should 
be  fjiven.  Belladonna  [jbister  gives  at  oiife 
relief  and  support  in  mild  cases.  The  con- 
tinuous gahanic  current  occasionally  disjiels 
the  pain  and  stiffness  almost  immediiitely. 
A  prolonged  hot  or  mustard  batli,  carefully 
given,  relieves  some  cases  of  lumbago.  In 
obstinate  cases  cupping  or  blistering  may  be 
tried.  The  affected  muscles  must  be  kept 
warm  and  carefully  protected  from  cold, 
especially  in  torticollis.  AVhen  rheumatism 
involves  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  warm 
anodyne  liniments  are  the  best  local  mea- 
sures. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  muscular  rheumatism,  by 
wearing  warm  woollen  clothing  ;  by  avoiding 
exposure  to  damp  and  draughts  ;  by  attending 
to  the  digestion  and  the  bowels;  and  by 
abstaining  from  severe,  sudden,  and  awkward 
muscular  etl'orts.  In  chronic  or  reciu'rent 
cases  of  the  disorder,  the  patient  should,  if 
possible,  visit  some  of  the  English  or  foreign 
baths  indicated  in  the  article  on  Kiieumatic 
AiiTHiiiTis.  J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

RHINITIS  (plv,  the  nose).  —  Nasal 
catanh.     .SVc  Nose,  Diseases  of. 

RHINOSCOPY  (piu,  the  nose ;  and 
a-Knr7((c,  I  examine). — Synon.  :  Fr.  and  Ger. 
Hhinoscojyic.  —  The  nasal  passages  can  be 
inspected  from  the  front  through  the  anterior 
nares,  or  from  the  back  through  the  naso- 
pharynx. The  former  method  is  termed 
'  anterior  rhinoscopy,'  the  latter  '  posterior 
rhinoscopy.'  Both  methods  are  necessary  for 
a  thorough  inspection  of  the  nose. 

Anterior  Rhinoscopy. — In  order  to 
examine  the  nasal  passages  from  the  front, 
the  observer  should  be  seated  upright  facing 
the  patient.  It  is  always  better  to  employ 
retlected  light,  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
examination  of  the  larynx  (see  liAUYNGO- 
scopv).  Having  concentrated  ii  bright  circle 
of  light  on  the  patient's  nose,  we  can  obtain 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  vestibiUe  by 
making  the  patient  tilt  the  head  slightly 
ack.  and  raising  the  tip  of  the  nose  with  the 
tlumib.  In  order  to  examine  the  interior  of 
the  nasal  fossa,  a  speculiun  nmst  be  used  to 
dilate  the  cartilaginous  aperture.     There  are 
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several  different  forms  of  nasal  speculum, 
but  I)ui)lay's  bi\alve  sj)eculum  is  perha))3 
the  most  generally  useful.  The  spccuhmi 
should  be  inserted  gently  with  the  tlunnb 
and  forefinger  of  the  left  liand,  and  llie  blades 
separated  slowly,  the  patient's  head  being 
tilted  slightly  backwards  while  this  is  being 
done.  Tlio  anterior  end  of  tiie  inferior  tur- 
binated body  will  first  attract  attention, 
forming  a  rounded  pronnnence  projecting 
from  the  outer  wall.  If  tlie  patient's  head  bo 
now  tilted  a  little  forwards,  the  convex  sur- 
face and  lower  border  of  tiie  inferior  turbi- 
nated body  can  be  traced  backwards  for  a 
considerable  distance,  or  oven  for  the  whole 
length,  presenting  usually  an  irregular  wavy 
outline.  The  tloor  of  the  nasal  passage  can 
often  be  traced  to  the  posterior  extremity ; 
and,  if  a  strong  light  be  directed  back  along 
the  Hoor,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  can 
sometimes  be  discerned.  If  the  patient's  head 
be  thrown  backwards,  the  middle  turbinated 
body  will  be  seen  above  and  behind  the 
inferior.  The  anterior  border,  and  the  angle 
between  this  and  the  inferior,  are  the  parts 
chiefly  seen.  Between  the  middle  turbinated 
body  and  the  septxim  is  a  narrow  space, 
known  as  the  olfactory  slit,  winch  can  only 
be  imperfectly  illuminated.  ^Vhen  the  pa- 
tient's head  is  thrown  well  back,  the  fore 
part  of  the  roof  will  be  brought  into  view, 
but  the  superior  turbinated  body  cannot  be 
seen. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  parts  seen  by 
anterior  rhinosco])V  varies  much  in  different 
cases.  A  deflected  septum  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle. Vascular  turgescence  of  the  inferior 
turbinated  body,  especially  at  the  anterior 
end,  often  interferes  with  the  view.  This 
swelling  can  be  reduced  by  the  application  of 
a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  of 
cocaine. 

Posterior  Rhinoscopy. — By  this  me- 
thod the  posterior  nares  and  naso-pharynx 
can  be  inspected.  A  small  mirror,  about  half 
or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
used  in  the  examination.  A  small  laryngeal 
mirror  serves  the  purpose,  but  the  mirror 
should  be  attached  to  the  stem  at  more 
nearly  a  right  angle  than  is  usual  for  laryngo- 
scopy, and  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  handle 
slightly  bent  to  follow  the  curve  of  the 
tongue.  A  rhinoscope  such  as  Michel's,  liow- 
ever,  is  much  more  convenient.  In  this 
instrument  the  mirror  is  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  handle,  and  can  be  raised  to  any  angle 
by  pressure  on  a  spring. 

The  patient  sits  upriglit,  with  the  head 
inclined  slightlj'  forwards,  and  is  directed  to 
open  the  mouth  and  breatlie  quietly  and 
naturally.  The  light  is  concentrated  from  a 
reflector  on  the  palate  and  pharynx,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  laryngoscopy.  Tlie 
tongue  must  generally  be  depressed  with  a 
spatula.  One  with  the  handle  at  right  angles 
to  the  blade  is  most  convenient.     The  rhino- 
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scopic  mirror,  previously  warmed,  is  intro- 
duced rapidly,  with  its  reflecting  surface 
upwards,  to  one  or  other  side  of  the  uvula, 
close  to,  but  not  touching,  the  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  By  depressing  the  handle  or  by 
pressing  on  the  spring,  according  to  the 
form  of  rhinoscope  used,  the  mirror  can  be 
made  more  vertical,  and  by  various  move- 
ments of  the  mirror  an  image  of  the  different 
parts  can  be  obtained.  Difficulties  may  occur 
in  the  examination.  The  commonest  is  the 
drawing  up  of  the  iiviila  and  soft  palate 
against  the  pharyngeal  wall  as  soon  as  the 
examination  is  begun.  The  patient  should 
be  directed  to  breathe  quietly  through  the 
nose,  and  the  effort  to  do  this  will  cause  the 
velum  to  hang  away  from  the  pharyngeal 
wall.  If  this  do  not  succeed,  the  patient 
should  be  made  to  emit  the  French  nasal 
sound  en,  or  on.  This  will  often  succeed  in 
giving  a  view  of  the  parts.  Painting  the 
throat  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  will  often  be  an 
assistance.  In  certain  cases,  where  the  depth 
of  the  pharynx  is  small  and  the  soft  palate 
long,  a  view  can  only  be  obtained  by  drawing 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  forwards  by  means 
of  a  Voltolini's  palate-hook. 

Only  a  limited  j'ortion  of  the  post-nasal 
region  is  seen  reflected  in  any  one  position 
of  the  mirror.  When  the  mirror  is  first 
raised  into  a  nearly  vertical  position,  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  velum  is  brought 
into  view.  By  inclining  the  mirror  to  a 
more  horizontal  position,  the  septum  appears 
as  a  sharp,  whitish  ridge,  which  serves  as  a 
landmark  to  the  parts  in  this  region.  On 
either  side  of  the  septum,  the  ovoid  openings 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  the  choanoe,  may  be 
brought  into  view  by  slightly  turning  the 
mirror.  Each  choana  is  largely  occupied 
by  the  posterior  ends  of  the  turbinated 
bodies,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the 
middle.  The  inferior  is  largely  hidden  by 
the  soft  palate,  as  is  also  the  lower  end  of 
the  septum.  By  inclining  the  mirror  to  one 
side,  the  depression  leading  to  the  Eustachian 
orifice  is  seen,  bounded  above  and  behind  by 
a  prominent  ridge.  By  bringing  the  mirror  to 
a  nearly  horizontal  position,  the  vault  of  the 
naso-pharynx  and  the  region  of  Luschka's 
tonsil  are  brought  into  view. 

James  B.  Ball. 

RHONCHAL  PREMITUS.-A  phy- 

sical  sign,  appreciated  by  palpation  of  the 
chest,  elicited  by  the  act  of  breathing  when 
certain  secretions  or  other  materials  are  pre- 
sent in  the  larger  air-tubes  or  in  a  cavity. 
See  Physical  Examination. 

RHONCHUS  (peyxo),  I  snore).— Ehon- 
chi  are  sounds  heard  on  auscultation  when 
the  air-channels  are  partially  obstructed. 
The  term  is  restricted  by  some  authors  to 
the  so-called  dry  and  more  or  less  musical 
sounds  produced  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  for 
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instance,  sonorous  and  sibilant  rlionchus; 
the  bubbling  and  crepitating-  sounds  in 
chest-disease  being  spoken  of  as  rales.  By 
other  authorities,  again,  all  such  f;ounds, 
whether  sibilant  or  crackling,  are  described 
either  as  rhonchi  or  as  rales,  the  terms  being 
interchangeable.  See  Physical  Examina- 
tion. R.  Douglas  Powell. 

RHYTHM  {pv6n6s,  a  measured  move- 
ment).—The  relative  proportion  between  the 
several  parts  of  certain  actions.  In  medical 
science  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  move- 
ments of  respiration,  and  to  the  action  of  the 
heart.     See  Physical  Examination!. 

RIBS,  Diseases  of. — See  Chest- walls, 
Diseases  of;  and  Deformities  of  the  Chest. 

RICKETS  (O.  E.  wrikken,  to  twist).— 
Synon.  :  Rachitis  ;  Fr.  Rhocliitisme  ;  Ger. 
lihachitis ;  Englische  Krankheit. 

Definition. — A  general  disease,  affecting 
the  nutrition  of  the  whole  body  ;  arresting 
natural  growth  and  development ;  pervert- 
ing and  delaying  ossification  ;  retarding  den- 
tition ;  causing  the  bones  to  become  soft,  and 
to  yield  to  pressure,  and  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments to  waste  ;  and  in  many  cases  produc- 
ing alteration  of  the  brain,  liver,  spleen,  and 
lymphatic  glands. 

Etiology. — Rickets  is  the  consequence  of 
slow  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  the  causes 
which  produce  it  are  prmeipally — bad  feed- 
ing, foul  air,  damp  cold  rooms,  want  of  sun- 
light, want  of  exercise,  and  want  of  clean- 
liness. Of  these,  perhaps  the  first  two  have 
the  greatest  influence  in  causing  the  disease; 
for  if  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material  intro- 
duced into  the  system  be  restricted  by  an 
improper  selection  of  food,  and  if  the  oxida- 
tion of  waste  matters  be  hindered  by  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  fresh  air,  interference 
with  nutrition  is  necessarily  carried  to  a  high 
degree.  A  pure  bracing  air  will  by  itself  do 
much  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  an  im- 
proper dietary,  for  it  has  been  noticed  that 
injudicious  feeding  is  less  hurtful  in  country 
places  where  the  air  is  dry  than  in  large 
towns.  This  however,  may  be  partly  ex- 
plained by  the  gi-eater  vigour  of  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  former  case,  enabling  the  child 
to  derive  nourishment  from  food  which,  under 
other  conditions,  would  be  innutritions. 
Some  children  are  affected  more  readily  and 
more  severely  by  these  causes  than  others, 
for  the  more  the  strength  of  the  child  is  re- 
duced before  the  actual  exciting  causes  of  the 
disease  come  into  play,  the  more  quickly 
does  the  patient  fall  a  victim  to  their  effects. 
Therefore,  all  influences  which  impair  the 
general  strength,  such  as  weakness  in  the 
parents,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  child  himself, 
an  attack  of  acute  disease,  or  even  unusually 
troublesome  dentition,  must  be  looked  upon 
as  predisposing  causes  of  the  disorder.  There 
is  no  proof  that  rickets  is  hereditary.  A  tuber 
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ciilar  family  prcclisposition  renders  the  occur- 
rence of  rickets  unlikely.  Some  years  ajfo  a 
(listinj;iiislic(l  forei<,'n  physician  attempted,  by 
arf,'uments  drawn  chietly  from  morbid  ana- 
tomy, to  prove  rickets  to  be  invariably  a  con- 
se(pience  of  inherited  syphilis.  But  the 
reasons  for  rejecting  this  hypothesis  are  over- 
whelming. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  bones  are 
atTected  in  three  ways  :  growth  is  retarded  ; 
the  spread  of  ossitication  into  parts  still  car- 
tilaj,'inous  is  interfered  with  ;  and  bone  al- 
ready ossified  is  softened.  The  growth  of  bone 
is  not  completely  arrested ;  it  rather  becomes 
irregular.  There  is  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  cartilaginous  ei)iphyses,  and  also 
of  the  fibrous  i)eriosteuni  ;  but  these  parts 
ossify  incompletely  and  slowly ;  and  as  the 
normal  increase  in  size  of  the  medullary 
cavity  continues  in  the  usual  way,  the  bone 
comes  gradually  to  consist  less  and  less  of 
osseous  substance,  and  more  and  more  of,  as 
yet,  unossitied  matter  proliferated  at  the  cir- 
cumference. It  is  in  this  way  that  the  bones 
become  soft,  and  not  from  any  abnormal 
absorption  of  earthy  salts  from  bone  already 
ossified.  The  process  of  calcification  itself, 
besides  being  i-etarded,  is  abnormal :  it  has 
indeed  been  described  as  rather  a  process  of 
petrifaction  than  of  true  o;;sification.  On 
account  of  the  softness  of  the  long  bones, 
serious  deformities  ensue,  as  will  be  after- 
wards described.  The  flat  bones  become 
greatly  thickened  from  proliferation  of  the 
j)eriosteura.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at 
the  edges  of  the  cranial  bones ;  and  when 
ossification  is  completed,  the  sutiu'es  of  the 
skull  can  be  felt  to  be  prominent.  In  parts, 
however,  and  especially  in  the  occipital  bone, 
the  osseous  substance  becomes  thinned  in 
places  from  absorption  under  the  pressure  of 
the  growing  brain.  This  condition,  which  is 
called  '  craniotabes,'  can  be  detected  by 
palpation.  Calcification  is  very  slow  in 
the  cranial  bones,  and  the  fontanelle  often 
remains  open  long  after  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 

The  liver,  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  and 
kidneys  are  sometimes  enlarged.  The  in- 
crease in  size  is  due,  not  to  the  presence  of 
any  foreign  growth  or  deposit  in  these 
organs,  but  to  irregular  hypertrophy  of  their 
fibroid  and  epithelial  elements,  conjoined 
with  a  deficiency  in  earthy  salts — an  altera- 
tion analojjous  to  the  changes  in  the  bones. 
The  brain  is  enlarged  from  an  increase  of 
the  neurofjlia,  not  of  the  nerve-elements. 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  small,  pale, 
flabby,  and  soft.  Under  the  microscope 
their  stria;  are  seen  to  be  indistinct.  The 
urine  contains  less  urea  and  uric  acid  than 
natural,  but  more  phosphates,  especially 
phosphate  of  lime. 

Symptoms.— In  most  cases  the  symptoms 
proper  to  rickets  are  preceded  by  others 
which  indicate  a  certain   amomit   of   inter- 


ference with  the  digestive  functions.  There 
is  occasional  vomiting  ;  the  bowels  are  often 
relaxed ;  and  the  motions  are  habitually 
loose,  pasty-looking,  and  offensive. 

The  beginning  of  the  disease  is  marked  by 
profuse  sweating  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck  ; 
this  is  especially  seen  if  the  child  fall  asleep 
either  at  night  or  in  the  day.  Almost  at  the 
same  time  he  begins  to  throw  off  the  bed- 
clothes at  night.  He  will  do  this  even  in 
winter,  and  may  be  seen  lying  almost  naked 
m  the  coldest  weather.  Characteristic 
changes  soon  occur  in  the  bones.  The  ends 
of  the  long  bones  enlarge ;  the  flat  bonea 
become  thickened ;  and  all  the  bones  lose 
their  tirmness  and  grow  softer.  These  changes 
affect  the  osseous  system  as  a  whole,  and 
lead  to  serious  deformities.  If  the  child  had 
been  able  to  walk,  he  becomes  unsteady  on 
his  legs,  or  even  loses  the  power  of  walking 
altogether.  He  sits  or  lies  about ;  is  drowsy 
in  the  daytime  ;  and  at  night  moves  his  head 
restlessly  from  side  to  side,  so  as  in  many 
cises  to  wear  the  hair  otl  the  occiput.  The 
flesh  is  soft  and  fiabby  ;  the  motions  remain 
loose  and  offensive ;  and  the  child  appears  to 
be  occasionally  troubled  with  abdominal  dis- 
comfort, for  he  may  be  found  asleep  in  his 
cot,  resting  upon  his  Ininds  and  knees,  with 
his  head  buried  in  the  pillow.  \Vhen  the 
bone  affection  is  pronounced  the  child  shows 
strong  dislike  to  being  touched  or  played 
with.  This  wish  for  quiet  is  usually  as- 
cribed to  tenderness,  but  is  more  probably 
occasioned  by  the  knowledge  that  movement 
hurries  the  breathing  and  raises  a  demand 
for  air  which  the  chest- wall  with  its  softened 
ribs  is  unable  to  satisfy.  If  evident  tender- 
ness be  present,  this  symptom  usually  indi- 
cates that  the  case  is  becoming  complicated 
with  scurvy. 

A  prominent  symptom  in  rickets  is  the 
deformity  produced  by  alterations  in  the 
shape  of  the  skeleton.  The  softened  ribs 
yield  readily  to  pressure,  and  it  is  to  pres- 
sure, and  not  to  the  force  of  muscular  action, 
as  was  at  one  time  supposed,  that  the  dis- 
tortions are  chicHy  due.  The  long  bones 
become  bent  and  twisted.  The  direction  of 
the  bending  depends  upon  the  direction  in 
which  the  force  of  pressure  is  applied,  and  in 
the  lower  limbs  will  therefore  manifestly  vary 
according  as  the  child  can  or  cannot  walk. 
Sometimes,  however,  if  the  disease  begins 
before  the  child  is  able  to  support  him- 
self upon  his  feet,  the  lower  limbs  may 
escape  deformity  altogether.  They  are 
usually  in  such  cases  particularly  small  and 
thin,  with  weak,  tiabby  muscles,  but  the 
bones  themselves  are  straight.  Force  of 
gravity  is  another  cause  of  deformity  of 
bone.  Thus,  in  the  humerus  there  is  often 
a  curve  where  the  deltoid  is  inserted  ;  this  is 
jiroduced  in  great  measure  by  the  weight  of 
the  hand  and  forearm  when  the  Umb  is  raised 
by  the  deltoid  muscle. 
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The  slmll  is  elongated  from  before  back- 
wards ;  the  fontanelle  is  wide  ;  the  sutures 
are  thickened ;  the  forehead  is  liigh,  square, 
and  sometimes  prominent;  and  the  head 
generally  looks  large.  By  palpation  of  the 
occiput  the  condition  named  '  craniotabes  ' 
can  sometimes  be  detected.  It  is  an  early 
symptom.  The  face  appears  unduly  small 
when  compared  with  the  head,  for  the  growth 
of  the  facial  bones  is  arrested.  On  account 
of  this  pause  in  the  development  of  the  jaw- 
bones dentition  is  delayed  ;  but  the  teeth  are 
not  only  slow  to  appear,  they  are  also  de- 
ficient in  dental  enamel,  so  that  they  are  no 
sooner  cut  than  they  begin  to  decay. 

The  spine  is  curved  on  account  of  mus- 
cidar  and  ligamentous  weakness ;  and  if  this 
weakness  be  great,  the  natural  posterior  curve 
of  the  spine  is  so  much  exaggerated  as 
almost  to  simulate  angular  curvature.  It 
disappears,  however,  at  once  when  the  child 
is  lifted  up  by  the  shoulders.  Sometimes 
the  spine  is  curved  laterally. 

The  deformity  of  the  chest  has  the  follow- 
ing characters :  The  softened  ribs  sink  in  so 
as  to  present  a  groove  passing  downwards 
and  outwards  on  each  side  of  the  sternum. 
The  bottom  of  the  groove  is  formed  more 
by  the  ribs  than  the  cartilages,  so  that  the 
enlarged  ends  of  the  ribs,  looking  like  a  row 
of  beads  under  the  skin,  can  be  seen  lying 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  groove.  The  ster- 
num is  forced  forwards  by  this  bending  of 
the  ribs,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter 
of  the  chest  is  increased.  The  deformity  is 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air.  In 
healthy  breathing  this  pressure  is  overcome 
by  the  resistance  of  the  thoracic  walls,  aided 
by  the  force  of  the  inspired  air.  In  the 
rickety  child  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
softened  ribs  is  greatly  reduced,  and  they 
therefore  sink  in  at  the  parts  where  they  are 
least  supported.  On  account  of  the  softened 
state  of  his  ribs,  the  breathing  of  a  rickety 
child  is  quick  and  laborious. 

The  pehis  is  pressed  upon  from  above  by 
the  spine  and  the  abdominal  contents,  from 
below  by  the  heads  of  the  thigh-bones ;  and 
the  direction  of  these  forces  varies  according 
to  the  position  of  the  child.  The  general 
shape  thus  produced  is  triangular,  and  the 
pelvic  cavity  is  often  greatly  narrowed. 

A  rickety  child  is  short  for  his  age  ;  for  his 
limbs,  besides  being  bent,  are  stunted,  growth 
in  them  being  more  or  less  arrested.  His 
joints  are  large,  and  loose  from  relaxation  of 
the  ligaments.  If  the  disease  be  severe,  the 
child  gets  anaemic  and  wastes,  and  the 
muscles  become  very  flabby  and  small.  His 
belly  is  big,  even  when  there  is  no  splenic 
enlargement,  from  shallowness  of  pelvis  and 
flatulent  accumulation.  Such  children  give 
little  trouble.  They  are  quiet,  and  seldom  cry 
if  left  alone.  They  are  late  in  walking,  late 
in  talking,  cut  their  teeth  late,  and  in  nur- 
sery phraseology  are  *  backward  children.' 


Complications.— One  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  rickets  is  the  intense  sensitiveness 
to  cold  with  which  it  is  always  accompanied; 
and  it  is  to  chills  in  different  forms  that  a 
large  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  in  this 
disease  must  be  attributed.  A  catarrh  may 
affect  the  chest  or  the  belly,  and  in  either 
case  the  complication  is  a  very  dangerous 
one. 

A  pulmonary  catarrh  in  a  young  child 
should  never  be  made  light  of,  on  account 
of  its  tendency  to  cause  collapse  of  the  lung; 
and  if  the  child  be  the  subject  of  rickets,  the 
danger  is  reaUy  imminent  on  account  of  the 
softness  of  the  ribs. 

If  the  chill  afl'ect  the  abdomen,  as  it  is 
very  apt  to  do,  an  intestinal  catarrh  is  set 
up ;  and  unless  the  diarrhoea  be  quickly 
arrested,  the  strength  of  the  child  becomes 
seriously  reduced. 

Besides  its  influence  in  increasing  the 
susceptibility  of  the  body  to  cold,  rickets 
also  heightens  the  nervous  impress ihility  of 
the  child.  This  effect  is  not  a  common  result 
of  mere  weakness,  for  in  an  ordinary  case  of 
malnutrition  with  wasting,  the  natural  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  nervous  system  to  external 
impressions  is  impaired.  It  must  be  there- 
fore looked  upon  as  a  peculiarity  of  the 
rickety  state.  Its  effects  are  seen  in  the 
attacks  of  laryngismus  stridulus,  tetany,  and 
convulsions  to  which  these  children  are  so 
liable.  Few  cases  of  laryngismus  occur  in 
children  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  rickets. 
Such  patients  usually  have  carpo-pedal  con- 
tractions, and  are  liable  to  be  convulsed  upon 
the  very  slightest  provocation.  On  account 
of  the  backwardness  of  the  teeth  in  this 
disease,  all  nervous  derangements  are  com- 
monly attributed  to  dentition  ;  but  in  rickets 
dentition,  although  delayed,  is  not  neces- 
sarily troublesome ;  in  fact,  the  teeth,  when 
they  appear,  are  often  cut  with  singular 
ease. 

Another  important  complication  is  infan- 
tile scurvij  ;  indeed,  in  the  child  scurvy  is 
rarely  seen  apart  from  rickets.  It  is  not 
that  the  complaint  is  due  directly  to  the 
general  impairment  of  nutrition  ujion  which 
the  rickety  state  depends,  but  that  owing  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  the  patient 
has  become  peculiarly  susceptible  to  a  scurvy 
diet,  and  if  fed  largely  upon  tinned  foods 
rapidly  develops  the  disease. 

The  first  symptom  noticed  is  a  tenderness 
of  the  legs.  The  child,  if  able  to  stand, 
refuses  all  at  once  to  put  his  feet  to  the 
ground,  and  cries  if  required  to  do  so.  He 
shows  a  great  dislike  to  movement,  and  as 
the  tenderness  increases  begins  to  keep  his 
lower  limbs  flexed  upon  his  body.  He  lies 
quietly  in  his  cot,  sometimes  moans  as  if  in 
pain,  and  screams  at  the  slightest  touch. 
At  this  time  the  lower  parts  of  the  thighs, 
the  knees,  or  the  legs  may  be  noticed  to  be 
swollen,  but  the   colour  of   the  skin  is  un- 
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altered.  The  swelling  is  duo  to  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  beiicatli  the  poriosteuin,  anil, 
as  a  rule,  is  limited  to  the  y&rta  named,  but 
in  exceptional  oases  it  may  affeci  the  ana, 
especially-  about  the  elbow  and  wrist.  Some- 
times tliere  is  sli-^ht  adoma.  While  these 
local  sj-mptoms  continue  there  is  often 
moderate  fever  (101°-102°  at  nif,'ht) ;  the 
complexion  is  pallid,  with  a  faint  sallow  tint ; 
and  the  child  is  very  feeble  and  sweats 
profusely.  There  are  usually  peteehiie  and 
bruise-like  patches  on  the  skin,  and  in  s  )me 
cases  the  ^ums  are  spongy  and  sore ;  but 
tiiis  symptom  is  often  absent  in  the  rickety 
child— indeed,  if  rickets  be  marked  and 
dental  development  arrested,  tlie  gums  are 
usually  quite  healthy.  In  the  worst  cases 
there  may  be  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of 
the  affected  part  of  the  bone.  The  child 
then  ceases  to  flex  the  limb,  and  lies  with  it 
stretched  out  as  if  paralysed. 

Under  approjiriate  treatment  improvement 
is  rapid.  In  an  ordinary  case  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  subside  in  a  few  days,  and 
even  in  bad  cases  recovery  is  rarely  long 
delayed.  A  separated  epijihysis  under 
favourable  conditions  becomes  again  imited 
with  the  bone,  and  the  patient  quickly  re- 
gains colour  and  strength.  ; 

Sometimes    rickets    is    accompanied    by 
chronic  hijdroccphalus  ;  the  excess  of  fluid 
is,   however,    small.      This    complication    is 
often  suspected   where  it  does  not    really  | 
exist.  I 

Diagnosis. — When  the  symptoms  of  rickets 
are  well  marked,  the  bonj-  distortions  them- 
selves are  sutliciently  characteristic  to  make 
the  nature  of  the  disease  unmistakable.  It 
is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  recognise 
the  early  symptoms  of  the  disorder,  so  that 
by  pi-ompt  treatment  we  may  prevent  the 
osseous  and  other  changes  taking  place.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  loss  of  flesh  is  a 
late  symjitom,  and  that  a  rickety  child  is  not 
necessarily  a  thin  one.  If  an  infant  pass 
the  ninth  montli  without  any  appearance  of 
a  tooth ;  if  his  wrists  enlarge ;  and  if  on 
inquiry  we  find  that  he  is  subject  to  head- 
sweats  at  night,  and  likes  to  lie  naked  in  his 
cot,  tlie  diagnosis  of  rickets  may  be  made 
without  hesitation.  Weakness  of  the  legs  in 
a  young  child  is  often  a  source  of  anxiety  to 
parents,  and  a  medical  practitioner  is  con- 
sulted because  the  cliild  is  twelve  months 
old  and  cannot  stand.  In  these  cases  the 
early  signs  of  rickets  will  almost  certainly 
be  discovered.  Looseness  in  the  joints  is 
common  in  cases  of  rickets,  where  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  manifest  themselves  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  The  relaxation 
of  the  ligaments  is  not  as  a  rule  combined 
with  much  bone  deformity,  although  it  may 
be  so.  Weakness  of  the  legs  from  rickets  is 
distinguished  from  essential  paralysis  by  the 
fact  that,  although  there  may  be  no  power  of 
standing,  the  child  is  yet  able  to  move  Iris 
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limbs ;  and  that  the  muscles,  although  weak, 
are  not  powerless. 

When  scurvy  occurs  it  is  important  not  to 
misapprehend  the  nature  or  gravity  of  the 
complication.  Early  treatment  is  essential 
to  quick  recovery,  aiul  delay  adds  greatly  to 
the  child's  suffering,  if  it  do  not  put  his  life 
in  danger.  Marked  tenderness  in  a  riclsety 
baby  sliould  suggest  scurvy  at  once  ;  and  if 
the  child  scream  loudlj',  while  holding  both 
legs  flexed  and  motionless,  our  suspicions  are 
amply  confirmed.  Even  if  swelling  be  trilling 
or  absent,  gentle  manipulation  will  detect 
thickening  round  the  shaft  of  the  bone  at  the 
seat  of  tenderness.  This  is  especially  likely 
to  be  found  round  the  fennir  for  some  dis- 
tance above  the  knee.  In  addition,  the  gums 
may  be  spongy,  although  this  symptom  is 
often  absent ;  and  there  may  be  petechia;  or 
bruise-like  patches,  or  even  vmhealthy  sores, 
on  the  skin. 

Prognosis. — The  duration  of  rickets  is 
dejiendont  upon  the  duration  of  the  causes 
which  produce  it.  So  long  as  the  unhealthy 
influences  under  which  the  disease  originated 
are  in  operation,  the  morbid  processes  con- 
tinue ;  but  when  a  better  hygiene  is  adopted, 
and  failing  nutrition  is  restored,  recovery 
begins. 

\\'hen  recovery  takes  place,  the  symptoms 
gradually  become  less  intense  and  finally 
disappear.  The  enlargement  of  the  joints 
greatly  diminishes,  and  even  the  bony  dis- 
tortions become  notably  reduced,  while  the 
bones  themselves  become  thick  and  strong. 
Growth,  however,  is  not  raiiid,  and,  if  the 
disease  have  been  severe,  the  child  seldom 
reaches  the  average  height. 

When  the  disease  terminates  fatally,  it  is 
usually  through  one  of  the  complications 
which  have  been  mentioned.  Sometimes 
the  child  sinks  and  dies,  apparently  worn  out 
by  the  intensity  of  the  general  disease ;  but 
even  in  these  cases  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  is  usually  asphj'xia,  through  the 
softened  state  of  th.e  ribs.  One  cause  of  the 
great  mortality  from  bronchitis  in  children 
is  the  frequency  with  which  that  complaint 
attacks  rickety  subjects,  even  a  mild  catarrh 
being  seriously  dangerous  when  the  ribs  are 
much  softened. 

In  estimating  the  prospects  of  recovery  in 
any  particular  case,  we  must  pay  attention 
to  the  amount  of  chest-distortion  ;  and  to  the 

Sresence  or  absence  of  disease  of  the  glan- 
ular  system.  If  the  ribs  be  much  softened, 
there  is  always  cause  for  anxiety  ;  and  if  in 
a  case  of  pulmonary  catarrh  tliere  bo  great 
recession  of  the  lower  ribs  in  inspiration,  the 
condition  is  a  serious  one.  The  presence  of 
any  complication,  except  perhaps  chronic 
hj'drocephalus,  necessai'ily  increases  the 
gravity  of  the  case.  ' 

TuKATMKNT. — As  rickets  is  the  direct  result 
of  malnutrition  jiroduced  bj-  the  unwhole- 
some conditions  in  which  the  child  has  been 
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living,  our  first  care  must  be  to  alter  these 
conditions.  We  must  see  that  the  living 
rooms  are  thoroughly  ventilated;  that  the 
child  is  taken  out  regrilarly  into  the  open  air  ; 
that  he  is  warmly  dressed ;  and  that  in  his 
daily  bath  the  washing  process  is  conducted 
rapidly  so  as  to  avoid  a  chill.  We  must  next 
select  for  the  patient  a  diet  which  is  at  once 
sufficiently  digestible  and  nutritious.  The 
term  '  digestible '  as  applied  to  diet  is  a  rela- 
tive term.  Food  digestible  to  one  infant  is 
indigestible  to  another,  and  food  readily 
digested  by  a  child  in  his  natural  state  of 
health  becomes  mdigestible  to  him  when  his 
stomach  is  temporarily  weakened  by  teething 
or  any  febrile  attack.  It  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  that  the  diet  should  be  digestible; 
it  must  also  be  nutritious.  Children  kept  too 
long  at  the  breast  frequentlj'  become  rickety, 
even  although  fed  at  the  same  time  upon  other 
and  suitable  food  ;  for  the  watery  breast  milk, 
which  forms  the  principal  part  of  their  diet, 
is  sufficient  by  its  bulk  to  satisfy  their  desire 
for  food,  without  supplying  the  required 
nourishment  to  the  tissues.  Rickety  children 
at  the  breast  should  at  once  be  weaned,  and, 
if  under  twelve  months  old,  should  be  fed 
principally  upon  milk  guarded  with  sac- 
charated  solution  of  lime,  in  the  proportion 
of  fifteen  drops  to  the  bottleful.  They  may 
take,  besides,  broths,  bread  and  butter,  and 
occasionally  the  yolk  of  an  egg  liglitly  boiled 
or  beaten  up  with  milk.  Instead  of  bread  and 
butter,  the  milk  may  be  thickened  for  some 
meals  with  Chapman's  wheat-flour  baked  in 
an  oven ;  but  farinaceous  food  should  be 
given  with  very  great  caution  to  these  chil- 
dren, on  account  of  their  tendency  to  acid 
indigestion,  which  renders  a  starchy  diet 
particularly  likely  to  disagree.  Under  twelve 
months  of  age  the  child  can  seldom  bear 
more  than  ouq  teaspoonful  of  a  farinaceous 
powder  twice  in  the  day.  After  the  first  year, 
strong  beef-gravy,  and  flower  of  broccoli 
stewed,  may  be  added  to  the  diet.  At  sixteen 
or  eighteen  months  old,  a  little  mutton  may 
be  given,  carefully  pounded  in  a  warm 
mortar.  A  mealy  potato,  well  boiled  and 
mashed,  maybe  allowed,  but  the  effect  of  all 
farinaceous  food  is  to  be  carefully  watched. 
The  presence  of  flatulent  pains  is  a  sure  sign 
that  the  proper  quantity  has  been  exceeded. 
Often  in  rickets  digestive  power  is  very  feeble, 
so  that  even  with  the  most  carefully  regu- 
lated diet  improvement  is  halting  and  pro- 
gress slow.  When  this  is  the  case,  great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
papain  as  a  digestive  adjuvant,  giving  one 
grain  in  a  spoonful  of  water  with  a  grain  of 
bicarbonate  of  sodium  immediately  before 
each^meal. 

The  diet  and  general  hygienic  arrange- 
ments having  been  regulated,  the  secondary 
question  of  drug-giving  has  to  be  considered. 
Before  adopting  tonic  treatment,  it  is  im- 
portant to   improve    the    condition   of   the 


bowels.  A  dose  of  castor-oil  or  of  rhubarb 
and  bicarbonate  of  sodium  should  be  given 
to  clear  away  undigested  food,  and  after- 
wards a  few  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
with  a  drop  of  tincture  of  opium  in  a  little 
aromatic  water  will  soon  remove  the  offen- 
siveness  of  the  motions.  Citrate  of  iron  may 
then  be  ordered,  and  the  child  should  begin 
at  once  to  take  cod-liver  oil.  The  dose  of 
the  oil  should  be  small  at  first  (lt\  xv-xx), 
and  while  it  is  being  taken,  the  motions 
should  be  watched  for  any  appearance  of  oil 
in  the  stools ;  if  this  occur,  the  dose  is  too 
large,  and  must  be  diminished.  As  con- 
valescence advances,  other  medicines  may 
be  given  ;  and  iron  wine,  quinine,  and  re- 
duced iron  are  all  useful.  So  long  as  the 
previous  directions  have  been  attended  to, 
the  exact  tonic  used  is  of  comparatively 
little  moment ;  but  cod-liver  oil  should 
never  be  omitted  from  the  treatment. 
Lime  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
some  authors,  but  according  to  the  writer's 
experience  is  of  little  value  unless  combined 
with  iron.  It  may  once  more  be  repeated 
that  in  rickets  the  success  of  treatment  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  conscientiousness 
with  which  the  rules  relative  to  diet  and 
general  management  have  been  carried  out ; 
and  the  mother  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  the  child's  recovery  depends  upon 
her  own  watchfulness  and  care. 

The  osseous  deformities  can  be  prevented 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  hindering  the  child 
fi-om  walking  while  the  bones  are  still  soft. 
The  bowing  of  the  legs  is  often  owing  to  the 
child's  getting  upon  his  feet  before  the  bones 
have  become  sutiiciently  consolidated  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  body.  In  these  cases 
light  well-padded  splints  which  project  below 
the  feet  will  be  the  best  safeguard.  When  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints  are  loose  and  weak, 
the  joints  may  be  much  strengthened  by  a 
well-fitting  silk  elastic  support. 

After  the  tenderness  of  the  body  has  sub- 
sided, the  child  should  be  well  shampooed, 
esjjecially  along  the  spine,  both  morning  and 
evening. 

With  regard  to  the  complications-.- 
Diarrhoea  and  pulmonary  catarrh  must  be 
treated  upon  ordinary  principles.  A  good 
flannel  bandage  very  much  diminishes  the 
tendency  to  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  is 
of  further  value  in  retarding  the  too  rapid 
descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  so  in 
diminishing  to  a  certain  extent  the  re- 
cession of  the  chest-walls  during  inspira- 
tion. The  nervous  complications  are  Itest 
treated  with  bromide  of  potassium.  Laryngis- 
mus striduhis  is  often  cured  at  once  by  bath- 
ing the  whole  body  three  times  a  day  with 
water  of  the  temperature  of  00'^  F. 

The  moment  scurvy  is  detected,  the  child's 
diet  should  be  revised.  He  should  be 
given  plenty  of  fresh  cow's  milk,  and  this 
may  be  thickened  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a 
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■wpll -boiled  potato.  For  medicine,  half  a 
piiiiii  of  (jiiiiiine  dissolved  in  n teaspoonful  of 
fresh  Icnion-juice  can  be  {fiven  three  tiities  a 
day.  If  the  f^uns  are  sponf:;y.  Dr.  Cheadle's 
recomiiiciulation  of  the  f:;lycerines  of  tannic 
acid  and  carbolic  acid  (fifteen  dro])s  of  acid 
in  an  ounce  of  water)  is  useful,  applied  with 
a  soft  brush.  Local  attention  to  the  limbs  is 
rarely  necessary,  but  if  the  epiphyses  liavo 
separated  light  splints  must  be  applied. 

Eustace  Smith. 

RIGIDITY  (ri()i(Jus,  cold,  frozen,  stiff). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Bigiditc;  Ger.  Starrheit. — 
This  term  implies  the  existence  of  a  more 
or  less  fixed  condition  in  parts  that  ought  to 
l)e  freely  movable.  It  is  a  state  met  with 
principally  in  the  limbs,  where  it  is  depen- 
dent upon  certain  imnatural  conditions  of 
the  joints  or  of  the  muscles,  either  separately 
or  in  combination.  It  may,  however,  occur 
in  the  trunk  as  a  whole,  or  in  the  neck, 
ovvinf^  to  the  existence  of  tetanic  or  tonic 
spasms  in  muscles,  due  to  one  or  other  of 
various  causes.  The  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  the  arteries,  when  stiffened  by  fibrosis, 
are  said  to  be  rigid.  Again,  it  is  a  term 
commonly  applied  to  a  condition  of  the  '  os 
uteri'  during  parturition,  in  certain  women. 
in  whom  the  orifice  of  the  womb  does  not 
dilate  coiirdinatcly  with  the  increase  in  force 
of  the  uterine  contractions.  The  term  is 
also  sometimes  used  in  connexion  with  tlie 
features.  Marked  rigidity  of  a  limb  at  this 
or  that  articulation  often  results  from  joint- 
disease.  Perhajis  more  frequently,  however, 
rigidity  in  a  limb  is  primarily  dependent 
upon  altered  functional  cr  nutritive  condi- 
tions of  its  muscles,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  associated  with  actual  paralysis  implica- 
ting the  same  parts. 

Numerous  cases  exist  in  which,  without 
the  existence  of  paralysis,  or  with  a  com 
paratively  small  amount  of  it,  tonic  spasms 
occur  in  the  muscles  of  a  limb,  so  as  to  entail 
rigidity  {nee  Spasji).  This  may  be  met  with, 
for  instance,  in  hysteria,  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  some  spinal  diseases,  more  especi- 
ally in  pruuary  lateral  sclerosis,  or  in  the 
form  of  paralysis  that  goes  with  Pott's 
disease. 

More  frequently  still,  however,  rigidity  is 
found  in  association  with  distinct  paralysis. 
For  many  years  a  distinction  has  been  made 
between  two  kinds  of  rigidity  associated  with 
paralysis  ;  the  one  of  which,  known  as  '  early 
rigidity,'  is  apt  to  supervene  soon  after  the 
onset  of  a  cerebral  or  sjjinal  paralytic  affec- 
tion ;  whilst  the  other,  known  as  '  late 
rigidity,'  comes  on  rather  in  old  cases  in 
which  mere  paralysis  with  flaccidity  of 
muscles  may  have  been  previously  present. 
The  former  is  now  believed  in  many  cases 
to  have  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  latter 
form ;  and  where  this  becomes  well-deve- 
loped,   it   is    commonly    associated    with    a 
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secondary  or  with  a  primary  sclerosis  of  the 
corresponding  lateral  column  of  the  spinal 
cord,  even  though  the  initial  paralysing 
lesion  may  be  in  some  portion  of  the  motor 
tract  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere 
(see  Spinal  Coud,  Diseases  of).  In  '  early 
rigidity  '  we  have  to  do  with  mere  functional 
changes  in  the  mu'-cles,  and  the  condition 
itself  of  rigidity  is  not  constant;  it  intermits 
from  time  to  time  during  the  day,  and 
commonly  disappears  during  sleep.  But  in 
'  late  rigidity,'  associated  with  extensive 
secondary  degenerations  in  the  spinal  cord, 
the  nutrition  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  of 
the  muscles  and  their  tendons,  appears  to 
suffer,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  in  an 
irretrievable  manner.  This  more  severe 
condition  of  rigidity  is  associated  with  actual 
shortening  of  muscles  or  tendons,  and  in 
this  stage  but  little,  if  any.  difference  exists 
between  the  degree  of  rigidity  of  the  limbs 
by  night  and  by  day.  See  Motility,  Dis- 
orders of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

RIGOR.— Synon.  :     Shivering-fit ;     Fr. 

Frisson  ;  Ger.  Frostanfall. 

Symptoms. — This  state  is  characterised  by 
the  following  phenomena:  There  is  general 
shivering,  the  tremulous  movements  not  in- 
freipiently  being  so  great  as  to  cause  chatter- 
ing of  the  teeth.  The  face  wears  an  ex- 
pression of  great  discomfort,  or  even  of  dis- 
tress. The  complexion,  especially  on  the 
li])s  and  beneath  the  nails,  is  blue  and  livid. 
The  tongue  is  moist,  although  thirst  is  felt. 
The  fingers  are  shrivelled  and  '  dead ' ;  the 
skin  is  dry  and  corrugated  (cutis  anserina)  ; 
and  the  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished. 
The  respiration  is  cpiiokened  and  shallow. 
The  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  firm.  The 
temperature  of  the  general  siu-face  is  raised, 
although  a  sensation  of  cold — sometimes  of 
severe  cold — often  referred  to  the  back  or 
the  abdomen,  is  present.  The  extremities, 
however,  as  the  fingei-s,  ears,  and  nose, 
may  be  colder  than  natural.  With  these 
maj'  be  combined  other  symptoms,  such  as 
headache,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  the  special 
pains  in  the  back  or  the  limbs  which  are 
proper  to  the  different  species  of  fever ;  but 
delirium  is  rarely  present. 

I'athology  and  j^''tiology. — Rigors  are 
the  result  of  the  disturbance  of  some,  as  yet 
undetermined,  nervous  tract,  which,  however, 
is  clearly  connected  with,  if  not  indeed  the 
same  as,  the  great  coordinating  centre  in 
the  medulla  for  the  respiratory,  cardiac, 
and  vascular  movements,  and  which  must, 
further,  be  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
therniotaxic  centre,  if  such  exist.  One  of 
the  exciting  causes  of  this  disturbance  may 
be  the  existence  of  some  abnormal  differences 
between  the  temperature  of  the  surface  and 
that  of  the  interior  of  the  body.  This 
suggestion    of    Liebermeister,    at   any   rate, 
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supplies  an  answer  to  one  or  two  perplex- 
ing questions.  It  enables  us  to  understand 
ho\v  it  is  that  a  man  already  in  the  grasp 
of  a  serious  disorder,  the  temperature  of 
whose  body  is  raised;  and  is  rapidly  rising, 
has  yet  the  same  sensation  of  cold  as  a 
liealthy  man  whose  external  temperature 
is  below  the  normal,  and  whose  nervous 
and  vascular  systems  are  merely  reacting 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner  under  one  of 
the  commonest  conditions  of  animal  life,  for 
in  each  case  the  sm-face  is  colder  than  the 
deeper  parts,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a  sensation 
of  cold.  It  gives  a  plausible  solution  of  the 
paradox  that  the  greater  the  absolute  heat  of 
the  body  as  a  whole,  the  more  acute  is  the 
sensation  of  cold ;  and  it  establishes  on  a 
scientitic  basis  the  empirical  behef  in  the 
value  of  rigors  as  marking  the  access  of 
disease,  when  it  is  seen  that  their  presence 
is  a  proof  that  increased  tissue-change,  as 
shown  by  the  increased  production  of  heat — 
the  very  essence  of  fever — has  already  begun. 

The  early  diagnosis  of  fevers,  whether 
idiopathic  or  symptomatic,  is  often  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  careM  study  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  initial  rigors.  Putting  on  one 
side  the  cases  in  which  a  local  cause  may 
be  found  to  exist,  very  violent  rigors  occur 
chiefly  in  connexion  with  the  following  dis- 
eases :  Malarial  fevers,  relapsing  fever, 
variola,  scarlet  fever,  erysipelas,  jjysemia,  and 
croupous  pneumonia.  They  are  less  marked 
in  typhus  and  enteric  fever,  pleurisy,  catar- 
rhal pnemnonia,  and  bronchitis.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that,  in  appraising 
the  value  of  any  nervous  symptom,  such  as 
rigors,  the  personal  factor  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance, and  that  general  rules  derived  from 
averages  are  here  more  than  ever  mislead- 
ing, if  applied  indiscriminately  to  indivi- 
duals. 

An  additional  argument  for  their  central 
origin  is  found  in  the  well-known  fact,  that 
in  children  and  in  persons  of  unstable  nervous 
equilibrium — for  example,  epileptics — con- 
vulsions are  a  frequent  result  of  the  same 
causes  which  produce  rigors  in  other  cases. 

Eigors  occur  under  the  following  condi- 
tions :  (1)  In  health,  when  a  more  or  less 
extensive  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
chilled  by  external  cold.  Indeed  the  chilling 
of  even  a  very  small  extent  of  skin  is  sutKcient 
to  produce  them.  (2)  From  irritation  of  a 
sensory  nerve,  and  especially  in  connexion 
with  some  mucous  surface.  Thus  rigors  are 
an  everyday  result  of  the  presence  of  irritat- 
ing matters  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  of 
catheterism,  and  of  the  passage  of  biliary  or 
renal  calculi.  (3)  With  the  access  or  the 
exacerbation  of  some  local  disease,  especially 
if  it  be  one  which  is  to  end  in  the  formation 
of  pus.  Rigors  occur,  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  also  during  the  progress,  and  with 
great  violence  just  before  the  bmsting  of  an 
abscess.     Septic  thrombosis  in  veins  is  also 
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attended  by  rigors.  The  writer  himself  once 
experienced  very  violent  rigors  in  connexion 
with  extensive  thrombosis  of  the  veins  of  the 
left  arm,  due  to  a  prick  received  at  a  post- 
mortem examination,  although  no  .suppura- 
tion whatever  took  place  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  illness.  (4)  At  the  beginning  of 
idiopathic  and  symjitomatic  fevers,  that  is, 
when  the  fever  has  already  begun,  and  the 
increased  heat-production  in  the  viscera  has 
destroyed  the  natural  balance  between  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  and  of  the  surface 
of  the  body. 

Although  for  practical  purposes  it  is  con- 
venient to  distinguish  these  different  modes 
of  origin  of  rigors,  they  are  essentially  iden- 
tical ;  that  is,  in  each  we  have  the  effect  of 
irritation  of  a  certain  kind  convej'ed  by 
afferent  nerves  to  some  central  tract  or 
organ. 

Treatment. — Warm,  mildly  stimulating 
drinks,  and  external  warmth  are  always 
grateful  to  the  patient,  and  perhaps  shorten 
the  duration  of  the  attack.  Tincture  of 
aconite,  in  five-minim  doses,  has  the  reputation 
of  preventing  the  occurrence  of  rigors  from 
local  sources  of  irritation,  and  may  perhaps 
be  useful  when  they  arise  from  more  general 
or  from  constitutional  causes.  Nitrite  of 
amyl  also  has  been  employed,  apparently 
with  some  measure  of  success.  But  the  only 
effectual  treatment  is  that  of  the  diseased 
condition  with  which  they  are  associated, 
and  this  can  rarely  be  begun  with  advantage 
before  the  termination  of  the  rigors  or  '  cold 
stage.'  Until  tliat  period  has  arrived,  it  is  at 
best  useless  to  attempt  any  internal  medica- 
tion ;  even  sulphate  of  (juinine  is  of  little  or 
no  avail  in  this  stage  of  malarial  fever,  and 
often  seems  merely  to  aggravate  the  sickness, 
headache,  and  general  discomfort,  which  are 
the  usual  concomitants  of  rigors. 

J.  Andrew. 

RIGOR  MORTIS  (Lat.  The  stiffness 
of  death). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Riqidlte  Cadave- 
rique  ;  Ger.  Todteitstarre. — The  stiffening  of 
the  muscles  after  death,  due  to  coagulation 
of  their  plasma.     See  Death,  Signs  of. 

RINGWORM.— See  Tinea  Tricophy- 
TiNA ;  and  Epiphytic  Skin-Diseases. 

RIOLO,  in  Italy,  near  Bologna.— 

Chalybeate,  sulphurous  saline  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

RIPPOLDSAIT,      in      the      Black 

Forest,  Germany. — Mixed  iron  waters. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

RISUS     SARDONICUS    or    SAR- 

DONIITS  (r/sMS,  a  laugh;  and  sardonius, 
connected  with,  or  caused  by,  the  herb  sar- 
donia  or  sardoa,  that  is,  belonging  to 
Sardinia). — A  peculiar  expression  of  the  face, 
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in  which  the  features  are  distorted  by  spasm 
of  the  muscles,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  painful  grin  or  liiuf^h.  It  is  usually 
observed  in  tetanus.     Sec  Tktaxus. 

RODENT  ULCER.-Synok.:  Fr.  Can- 

croide;  Ger.  Ejiifhtlialkrcbs. —  liodent  ulcer 
must  be  recognised  as  a  kind  of  tumour;  but 
its  exact  position  amongst  other  forms  of 
new-growth  is  still  not  absolutely  decided. 
Hence,  in  this  work  a  special  article  is  de- 
voted to  its  consideration.  Most  authors 
agi'ee  in  classing  it  amongst  the  epitheliomas  ; 
a  conclusion  which  the  accumulated  evidence 
of  recent  years  tends  to  make  practically 
certain. 

Clinical  Characters.  —  Nalcedeije  ap- 
pearances.— A  distinguishing  feature  of  most 
rodent  ulcers  is  the  fact  that  ulceration  fol- 
lows/xirt  passu  with  new-giMwth,  the  result 
being  that,  as  in  the  case  of  lupus,  instead  of 
the  formation  of  a  swelling  or  tmuour,  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  p;>.rt 
occurs.  Another  characteristic  of  the  dis- 
ease is,  that  while  it  often  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  a  period  of  life  which  might  be  con- 
sidered early  for  an  epithelioma,  it  runs  a 
course  of  extreme  chronicity,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  affects  the  lymphatic  glands.  Many 
cases  last  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  inter- 
fering but  little  with  the  general  health,  and 
at  times  in  part  undergoing  a  process  of 
feeble  cicatrisation.  In  a  case  recently  ob- 
served the  cicatrix  was  rather  extensive,  and 
had  stood  the  test  of  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

Kodent  ulcer  begins  as  a  pimple,  usually 
on  some  part  of  the  face,  and  most  fre- 
(juenth'  on  the  side  of  the  nose  or  about 
the  eye.  After  this  has  remained  quiescent 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  years,  ulceration 
occurs,  and  continues  to  spread  with  great 
slowness,  involving  in  its  course  every  struc- 
ture that  it  meets.  Thus  in  time  huge 
caverns  are  excavated  in  the  face ;  the  eye- 
ball may  be  destroyed  ;  the  nose  and  upper 
jaw  may  disappear ;  and  not  infrequently, 
if  the  disease  reach  the  forehead,  the  dura 
inater  is  exposed,  and  the  brain  is  seen  pul- 
sating at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  ulcer  is  characteristic  :  tlie 
surface  is  glistening,  and  is  covered  with 
very  imperfect  granulations ;  it  has  an  mieven 
level,  and  is  mottled  with  yellow  and  red; 
the  margin  is  very  slightly  raised,  and 
somewhat  indurated,  has  a  purplish  pink 
colour,  and  is  often  considerably  imdermined. 
The  discharge  is  thin  and  purulent.  Capillary 
hicmorrhage  not  infrequentlj'  occurs,  but 
more  severe  bleeding  is  rare.  •  A  section 
through  the  edge  shows  the  narrow  margin 
of  new-growth,  in  which  alone  the  character- 
istic structure  is  to  be  made  out.  Death 
may  occur  from  old  age  or  other  causes 
independent  of  the  disease  ;  from  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  or  meningitis,  or  from  marasmus 


induced  by  the  constant  worry  and  dis- 
charge. 

MicRoscoricAL  Appearances,  and  Patho- 
logy. —  Many  tumours  which  approach 
somewhat  nearly  the  condition  above  de- 
scribed will  be  found  on  examination  to 
possess  the  structure  of  a  lobular  epithelioma 
(see  Cancer)  ;  but  the  most  typical  ones  will 
usually  exhibit  something  like  the  appear- 
ance represented  in  tig.  'J,  vol,  i.  Beneath 
tlie  epidermis,  and  embedded  in  a  varying 
amount  of  stroma  consisting  of  more  or  less 
well-developed  fibrous  tissue,  are  large, 
roundish,  and  irregular  masses  of  densely 
packed  epithelial  cells  of  small  size,  the  cir- 
cumferential ones  taking  an  oval  shape,  while 
the  deeper  ones  are  circular.  There  is,  as 
a  rule,  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
globes ;  but,  in  some  cases  which  have  run  a 
typical  course,  imperfect  nests  have  been 
found.  The  so-called  prickle-cells  are,  as  far 
as  the  writer  has  observed,  never  seen.  The 
cells  are  smaller  than  those  usually  met 
with  in  an  epithelioma,  and  suggest  the  origin 
of  the  growth  from  the  sweat-glands,  a  view 
which  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that  the 
epitheliiil  masses  occasionally  assiune  a 
more  or  less  distinctly  tubular  arrange- 
ment. Strenuous  advocates  are  found  in 
support  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  this  theory 
of  the  primary  source  of  rodent  ulcer,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  other  hypotheses, 
such  as  that  it  staits  from  the  hair-follicles 
or  the  sebaceous  glands;  but,  in  default  of 
stronger  evidence  than  is  at  present  forth- 
coming, it  would  be  unwise  to  dogmatise 
upon  the  question.' 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of 
rodent  ulcer  may  be  inii)lied  from  what  has 
been  said  of  its  clinical  features,  course,  and 
terminations. 

TitKATMKNT. — The  obvious  treatment  is 
free  removal  by  the  knife  in  the  early  stages. 
The  method  of  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon, 
which  is  not  infre(iuently  adopted,  is  not  so 
likely  to  reach  the  limits  of  the  disease,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  sufficient  theoretical 
or  practical  evidence  to  support  it,  Mr. 
Moore  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  plan  of 
removing  even  very  large  ulcers ;  he  was  in 
tiie  habit  of  proceeding  with  the  knife  as 
far  as  pnidence  would  allow,  and  applying 
chloride  of  zinc  paste  to  any  parts  it  was 
considered  unsafe  to  cut  away.  This  treat- 
ment in  his  hands  and  in  the  hands  of  other 
surgeons  has  been  followed  by  very  marked 

«"^'^^^^-  R.J.GODLEE. 

'  The  reader  will  find  some  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject  in  tlie  late  Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore's 
book  on  Rodent  Cancer,  in  Dr.  J.  Collins  Warren's 
monoprnph  on  Kodent  Ulcer,  and  in  the  various 
communications  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  London  ;  but  in  Gennan  writings 
he  must  search  under  the  head  of  Epitheial  Caucer, 
to  which  class  rodent  ulcer  has  always  been  con- 
signed by  these  autboriliea. 
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ROHITSCH,  in  Styria  (Austria).— 

Acidulated,  sulpliated  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

ROISDORF,  in  Germany.  —  Mixed 
alkaline  table  waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

ROME,  Central  Italy.  —  Moderately 
warm,  moist,  fairly  calm  winter  climate. 
Mean  winter  temperature,  45°  to  50°  F.  The 
air  is  damper  than  that  of  the  Eiviera.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

ROMEGNO,  in  the  Val  Sugana,  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol. — Arsenical  sulphate 
of  n-on  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

ROMERBAD,    in    Sty ria.  —  Thermal 

waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

RONDEBOSCH,  in  Cape  Colony.— 

See  Africa,  youxH. 

ROSALIA  {rosa,  a  rose).  —  A  rose- 
coloured  rash ;  a  term  formerly  applied  to 
scarlatina  and  rubeola,  before  these  rashes 
were  clearlj'  differentiated. 

ROSEOLA.— Fr.  Boseole  ;  Ger.  Roseola. 
This  is  a  term  more  used  in  the  past  than 
the  present  for  patchy  erythema,  in  which 
the  tint  is  less  bright  than  usual,  a  trivial 
distinction  which  scarcely  justifies  its  con- 
tinued existence.  If  retamed  at  all,  it  would 
be  best  restricted  to  the  symptomatic  erup- 
tions seen  in  various  serious  constitutional 
conditions,  such  as  the  early  stage  of  syphilis, 
in  leprosy,  and  less  constantly  in  variola 
before  the  more  characteristic  rash,  and  in 
vaccinia,  cholera,  diphtheria,  malaria,  spinal 
meningitis,  and  enteric  fever. 

A  so-called  idiopathic  roseola  is  sometimes 
seen  in  young  children,  chietly  in  the  spring 
and  autumn — a  disordei-ed  alimentary  canal, 
especially  during  dentition,  being  the  most 
common  aetiological  factor. 

In  such  cases  there  may  be  an  elevation 
of  temperature  of  several  degrees,  with  other 
febrile  symptoms,  but  without  catarrh,  and 
lasting  for  a  few  hours  only  as  a  rule.  The 
eruption,  which  is  rosy  red,  varies  much  in 
shape.  There  may  be  patches  the  size  of  the 
end  of  the  finger,  faint  papules,  circles,  or 
gyrate  outlines.  These  come  out  in  any 
part  of  the  body  or  nearly  all  over,  fading 
perhaps  at  one  part  and  appearing  at  another, 
the  whole  process  lasting  a  few  days. 

Treatment.— But  little  treatment  is  re- 
quired for  so  transitory  an  affection,  which  is 
chietly  interesting  from  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view.  Any  disorder  of  the  aUmentary  canal 
should  be  corrected  by  a  mild  mercurial 
purge  ;  and  every  likely  cause  of  irritation, 
either  in  the  gums  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
searched  for  and  removed  if  possible. 

The  roseola  symptomatic  of  the  grave 
disorders  enumerated  requires  no  special 
treatment,  the  serious  constitutional  condition 
claiming  the  whole  attention. 

H.  Radcliffe  Crocker. 


EUBELLA 

ROSE-RASH.  —  A  popular  name  for 
roseola.     See  Roseola. 

ROTHELN.— The  German  synonym  for 
rubella ;  frequently  employed  by  English 
practitioners.     See  Rubella. 

ROUND- WORMS.— See  Entozoa. 

ROYAT,  in  France.— Muriated  alka- 
line waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

RUBBING  SOUND.— A  synonym  for 
friction -sound.     Sec  Physical  Examination. 

RUBEFACIENTS    {ruber,    red;    and 
facia,  I  make). — A  class  of  counter-irritants - 
which  produce  simple  redness  of  the  skin. 
See  Counter  IRRITANTS. 

RUBELLA  (dim.  o(  Rubeola).— Synon.: 
Rubeola  sine  Catarrho;  False  Measles; 
German  Measles ;  Epidemic  Roseola ;  Fr. 
Ruheole;  Gev.  Botheln. 

Definition.  —  A  specific  eruptive  fever. 
The  rash  appears  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  illness,  beginning  on  the  face  in  rose-red 
spots,  extending  next  day  to  the  body  and 
limbs  ;  it  subsides  with  the  fever  on  the  third 
day  ;  and  is  not  preceded  by  catarrh  nor  fol- 
lowed by  des(]^uamation. 

iEriOLOGY. — Propagated  by  contagion,  ru- 
bella occurs  in  epidemics,  often  of  limited 
extent,  but  with  sporadic  offshoots.  The 
period  of  inciibfition  is  long,  mostly  over  a 
fortnight,  the  extremes  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  -  one  days.  Hence  a  difficulty  in 
tracing  the  source  of  personal  infection  ;  this 
is  increased  by  the  slight  and  transient 
nature  of  the  illness  allowing  patients  to  mix 
freely  with  others.  One  attack  is  preventive 
of  a  recurrence,  but  is  not  protective  against 
eitlier  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  nor  do  attacks 
of  either  of  these  diseases  in  any  way  inodify 
the  liability  to  this  one ;  it  is  as  distinct 
from  them  as  is  chicken-pox  from  small-pox. 
During  epidemics  of  measles  or  of  scarlet 
fever,  mild  and  irregular  cases  of  both  are  not 
infrequently  mistaken  for  this  exanthem ; 
well-marked  outbreaks  of  it  are  often  attri- 
buted to  measles ;  while  slight  attacks  of 
scarlet  fever  are  miscalled  Rotheln ;  and  a 
hybrid  disease  is  imagined  which  has  no  ex- 
istence. Very  young  infants  seem  less  sus- 
ceptible than  older  children ;  a  child  at  the 
breast  has  been  known  to  escape  when  the 
mother  and  other  children  in  the  family  have 
been  attacked.  Adults  not  infrequently  suf- 
fer, as  many  persons  escape  attacks  in  child- 
hood ;  sex  makes  no  difference.  The  disease 
is  contagious,  even  before  the  rash  is  thrown 
out ;  and  it  continues  to  be  so  for  some  days, 
or  it  may  be  weeks  afterwards.  Second 
attacks  are  rarer  than  in  scarlet  fever,  but 
the  rule  against  them  may  be  less  absolute 
than  for  measles.  A  recrudescence  of  the 
rash  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day  is  some- 
times seen.     Rotheln  is  seldom  fatal ;   when 
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ft  mortality  is  rcporteil  as  hijjli  as  3  per  cent, 
of  the  attacks,  measles  is  present,  or  scarlet 
fever. 

Symptoms. — Slight  fulness  of  licad,  heavi- 
ness, pain,  or  f^iddiness  is  felt,  with  achin<T 
of  the  back  or  limbs,  chills,  anil  a  little 
sore-throat,  for  twelve  hours  or  a  day  before 
the  rash  appears.  Very  often  the  rash  is 
tirst  seen  with  surprise,  in  dressing,  as  the 
feeling  of  illness  has  passed  or  may  have 
escaped  notice,  luilargement  of  tiie  super- 
ficial cervical  glands  is  an  early  sign,  most 
marked  in  children.  There  is  redness  of 
the  fauces  and  uvula,  less  mottled  tiian  in 
measles,  not  so  intense  as  in  scarlet  fever; 
the  tonsils  are  full  and  smooth ;  there  is 
no  ulceration.  Sometimes  an  odour,  as  in 
measles,  attends  the  rash.  The  eyes  are 
sutYu.seJ,  but  there  is  little  or  no  coryza;  the 
lids  are  somewhat  swollen  and  irritable  ;  the 
face  is  flushed,  and  the  cheeks  are  red  or  full 
before  the  appearance  of  the  spots.  These 
are  bright  red,  raised,  rounded,  with  clear 
skin  between  them,  but  they  soon  coalesce  ; 
not  grouped  as  in  measles,  the  spots  are 
more  prominent  than  in  scarlet  fever,  and 
there  is  not  the  finely  diffused  redness  of 
the  neck  and  chest  observed  in  that  disease. 
M()reo\er,  the  rash  is  already  fading  from 
the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  body  while 
extending  to  tlie  limbs,  so  that  it  is  less 
intense  on  the  third  day.  It  leaves  some 
itching,  or  a  very  fleeting  yellowish  tinge, 
but  no  discoloured  mottling  of  the  skin,  and 
no  des(]uam:ition.  However  little  illness  is 
felt  at  the  beginning,  a  rise  of  temperature 
commences  with,  or  just  before,  the  rash.  It 
may  reach  lO'i^  108^,  or  be  only  2'  F.  above 
the  normal.  With  rest  in  bed  this  may  fall 
one  degree  by  the  end  of  the  second  daj', 
but  is  evenly  maintained  as  the  eruption  pro- 
ceeds, and  subsides  with  it  on  the  third  day. 
During  the  following  week  it  is  readily  dis- 
turbed, either  raised  by  exertion  or  depressed 
by  fatigue  or  chill.  At  this  time,  eighth  to 
eighteenth  day,  a  relapse  has  been  observed. 
Here  a  further  caution  is  required,  as  con- 
valescents readily  take  scarlet  fever  when 
exposed  to  that  infection  ;  such  exposure  sis 
days  after  the  rash  produced  scarlet  fever  in 
five  days  (see  p.  101  of  Dr.  Moore's  book  on 
Fcvrrsl     Dublm,  1892). 

Slight  catarrhal  signs  not  infrequently 
come  on  after  the  rash  has  faded.  The  eyelids 
are  sticky,  the  nostrils  stuffed,  the  throat 
sore,  or  some  cough  begins.  Exposure,  or 
want  of  care,  at  this  time  may  determine 
serious  disturbance  of  health,  generally  with  | 
pulmonary  complication.  ] 

The  urine  is  often  high-coloured  in  the 
early  part  of  the  illness ;  the  chlorides  are 
increased ;  but  there  is  no  albuminuria,  nor 
has  this  ever  been  known  to  follow.  In 
some  few  cases  transient  complaint  of  the  ' 
throat  or  of  fatigue  "has  been  made  a  week 
before  the  rash ;  or  epistaxis  has  occurred.  ' 


Fulness  of  the  small  cervical  glands  is  often 
felt,  but  no  constant  intermediate  symptoms 
are  foimd,  and  any  precedent  feeling  of  sick- 
ness is  without  fever. 

Diagnosis. —The  sudden  onset  of  Riitholn 
without  previous  sneezing  or  cough  sutlici- 
ently  distinguishes  it  from  measles,  to  wliicli 
it  is  much  more  nearly  allied,  as  well  by 
general  charac-ters  as  by  the  kind  of  rash, 
than  to  scarlet  fever.  But  the  spots  are  more 
evenly  distributed  at  wider  intervals,  each 
with  an  areola  of  its  own  before  coalescence, 
and  not  in  groujis  with  a  common  areola. 
There  is  no  gradual  rise  of  temperature  before 
the  rash,  nor  the  sudden  fall  afterwards,  both 
characteristic  of  measles.  The  small  lym- 
phatic glands  are  palpably  enlarged  in  this 
ailment  down  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
perhaps  behind  the  ears,  but  not  specially 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  as  in  scarlet  fever. 
The  rash  apjjcars  first  in  spots  on  the  face. 
On  the  second  day  it  may  look  like  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  red 
flush  of  scarlet  fever,  at  first  sparsely  dis- 
tributed, or  with  prominent  red  jjapillaj,  may 
lead  to  mistake ;  but  the  sudden  onset  is 
much  more  marked  in  scarlet  fever,  when 
the  rash,  should  it  apjiear  as  early,  is  more 
intense  on  the  third  day,  especially  on  the 
neck  and  chest,  yet  without  raised  panules. 
Moreover,  the  fever  persists  till  the  fifth  day, 
even  when  not  greatly  elevated;  there  is 
also  the  state  of  the  i)ulse  and  tongue  in 
scarlet  fever,  and  the  prominence  of  throat- 
symptoms.  Sometimes  it  is  not  till  the 
second  or  third  week  that  desquamation, 
and  possibly  signs  of  renal  irritation,  or  the 
occurrence  of  other  cases,  complete  the  dia- 
gnosis. The  length  of  interval  between  suc- 
cessive cases  is  also  a  distinction.  Roseola 
is  not  •ontagious ;  it  occurs  in  red  points 
or  spots,  not  raised  above  the  healthy  skin 
between ;  there  are  no  throat-sj-mptoms,  no 
enlarged  lymphatic  glands,  no  fever.  Ery- 
thema affects  parts  of  the  skin  only :  attention 
restricted  to  the  character  of  the  eruption 
often  leads  to  error. 

Pathology. — As  in  most  infectious  dis- 
eases, particles  given  off  from  the  sick,  chiefly 
by  the  breath,  attach  themselves  to  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  throat  or  air-passages, 
and  either  multiply  themselves,  or  produce 
a  morbid  change  in  the  material  around 
them.  This  morbid  matter,  entering  the  lym- 
phatics, is  at  first  arrested  in  their  jjlands,  and 
thence  enters  the  blood.  For  a  time  some  of 
this  may  be  dejiosited  again  at  the  point  from 
which  it  started,  or  the  amount  be  too  small 
to  produce  that  arrest  of  nerve-tone  which 
permits  the  dilated  vessels  and  increased 
combustion  of  general  fever.  A  special  effect 
on  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  skin  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  turgidityof  the  rash, 
and  this  not  of  the  momentary  character  of 
a  passing  irritation.  Local  irritation  of  the 
sympathetic  in   the  neck,  starting  from  the 
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mucous  membrane,  may  determine  the  early 
appearance  of  the  rash  on  the  face.  The  skin 
generally  has  not  the  intense  vascular  injec- 
tion, with  tlie  exudation  that  results  in 
detached  epidermis,  as  seen  in  scarlet  fever  ; 
nor  do  the  congested  vessels  of  the  papilla3 
leave  such  dilated  meshes  as  after  measles. 
Whether  any  special  microzyme  is  associated 
with  rubella  there  is  no  histological  research 
to  show. 

Prognosis. — Eecovery  is  so  much  the  riale, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  mischief  any  febrile 
disturbance  may  excite  in  weakly  children, 
and  the  risk  of  pulmonary  disease  from  pre- 
mature exposure,  all  cases  of  rubella  might 
be  expected  to  do  well.  In  severe  cases  the 
throat  must  be  looked  to,  and  in  all  cases  the 
chest  examined.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  infection  persists  for  a  month,  and  that 
two  months  may  elapse  before  health  is 
quite  restored. 

Treatment.— Rest  in  bed  for  three  days, 
and  confinement  to  the  house  for  a  week,  is 
almost  all  that  is  required  in  rubella.  The 
fever  demands  no  secretion  to  be  increased 
for  its  mitigation,  nor  any  special  means  for 
its  control.  Dilute  acids  may  be  given  for 
relaxed  throat ;  and  tonics,  such  as  bark  or 
iron,  dm'ing  convalescence. 

William  Squire. 

RUBEOLA. — A  synonym  for  measles. 
See  Measles. 

RUMINATION  (rumino,  I  chew  again). 
Synon.:  Fr. liuiiiination;  Ger.  Wiederkauen. 
Rumination,  which  is  the  normal  method  of 
digestion  in  a  large  class  of  animals,  occurs 
occasionally  in  the  human  subject.  In  the 
cases  recorded,  the  return  of  the  food  usually 
took  place  about  a  quarter  of  an  ho«r  after 
the  meal  had  been  finished.  The  regurgi- 
tation seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
stomach,  assisted  by  those  of  the  diaphragna 
and  abdominal  muscles.  The  food  is  usu- 
ally stated  to  have  had  no  acid  taste,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  undergone  any  di- 
gestion. Dr.  Copland  recommends  that  the 
meals  should  be  deliberately  and  carefully 
masticated.     As  to  medicinal  treatment,  he 
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had  found  benefit  from  ipecacuanha  and 
aloes  twice  a  day,  and  a  tonic  draught  one 
hour  before  dinner.  Samuel  Fenwick. 

RUPIA  {pvnns,  dirt  or  filth).— Synon.: 
Fr.  and  Ger.  Rupia. — A  term  applied  to  the 
crusts  formed  by  the  desiccation  of  purulent 
and  ichorous  discharge,  over  the  foul  sores 
or  ulcers  of  syphilis. 

Description. — The  crusts  of  rnpia  vary  in 
thickness  and  extent.  Sometimes  they  are 
flat  and  rugged,  and  sometimes  prominent ; 
and  they  are  generally  marked  on  the  surface 
by  concentric  lines,  which  indicate  the  peri- 
pheral gi'owth  of  the  ulcers  whicli  they  con- 
ceal. Their  colour  is  grey,  sometimes  brown, 
and  more  or  less  mottled  with  black,  from 
admixture  of  blood  with  the  purulent  secre- 
tion. When  of  large  size  and  flat  they 
suggest  the  idea  of  an  oyster- shell  embedded 
in  the  skin  ;  at  other  times  they  are  conical 
in  shape,  like  the  shell  of  the  limpet.  This 
latter  variety  results  from  the  desiccation  of 
the  discharges  poured  out  by  a  pustule  in 
course  of  centrifugal  growth,  and  the  conse- 
quent superaddition  of  fresh  layers  to  the 
under-surface  of  the  original  crust. 

Treatment. — Rupia  is  chronic  syphilis  in 
a  state  of  ulceration,  and  calls  for  the  treat- 
ment applicable  to  that  disease.  Iodide  of 
potassium  will  heal  the  ulcerations,  and  then 
the  crusts  of  rupia  will  fall  off  of  themselves. 
If  the  crusts  adhere  firmly,  it  is  better  to 
avoid  removing  them  artificially,  as  they 
constitute  a  natural  covering  to  the  ulcers 
whilst  the  latter  remain  in  existence. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

RUPTURES  (ri/wpo,  I  break) .—Synon.: 
Fr.  liuptures;  Ger.  liisse. — The  subject 
of  napture  of  organs  generally  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  tlie  article  on  Perforations  and 
Ruptures,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  ; 
and  this  lesion  is  dealt  with  in  relation  to 
jjarticular  organs  where  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  other  im- 
portant viscera.  The  general  meaning  of 
the  word  is  so  evident  that  it  needs  no 
definition.  In  addition  to  its  obvious  mean- 
ing, it  is  used  in  a  popular  sense  as  a  synonym 
for  hernia,  which  is  spoken  of  as  a  rupture. 
See  Hernia.  Frederick  T.  Roberts. 
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SACCHORRHCEjA  ((Td<xapov,  sugar; 
and  pfo),  1  flow). — A  term  applied  to  the 
escape  of  sugar  from  the  body  m  any  of  the 
excretions,  or  in  discharges,  such  as  the 
urine,  sweat,  or  expectoration.  See  Dia- 
betes Mellitus. 


SAIDSCHUTZ,     in     Bohemia.— 

Sulphated     bitter     waters.      See     Mineral 
Waters. 

ST.  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.— A  popular 
synonym  for  erysipelas.     See  Erysipelas. 


ST.  CATHERINE'S  WELLS 

ST.  CATHERINE'S  WELLS,  in 
Ontario,  Canada.  lodohroiniUcil  mvni- 
ateJ  saline  waters.     See  Mineral,  Wateks. 

ST.  GALMIER,  in  Loire,  France.— 

A  siini)l(>  acidulated  table-water.  See 
MiNEUAL  Watehs. 

ST.  GERVAIS,  in  Savoy.— Saline 
Bulphurous  waters,  thermal  and  cold.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

ST.  HONORE,  in  Nievre,  France. 
Slif,'litly  tlieniKil  suliilnnous  and  arsenical 
waters.     Sec  Mineral  ^YATERS. 

ST.  MORITZ,  Upper  Engadine, 
Switzerland.  —  A  bracing  mountaiu 
winter  and  summer  climate.  Baths ;  whey 
and  milk  cure.  Altitude,  5,G20  feet.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by  ;  Mineral 
Waters  ;  and  Phthisis. 

ST.  PAUL'S.— A  city  in  Minnesota,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  1,200  feet  above 
sea-level.  Well  protected  from  winds.  Cli- 
mate cold,  clear,  dry,  and  calm ;  winters 
rather  extreme.  Mean  annual  temperature 
4-4°  F. ;  the  mean  daily  range  19^ ;  rainfall 
30  inches,  A  health-resort  for  phthisical 
patients.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by. 

ST.  SAUVEUR,  in  the  Frencli 
Pyrenees.  —  Sulphur  waters,  slightly  ther- 
mal.    Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

ST.    VITUS'S    DANCE.- A  popular 

Bynonyin  for  chorea.     See  Chorea. 

SALINS,  near  Ddle,  in  France.— 
See  Miner-vl  Waters. 

SALINS-MONTIER,    in    Savoy.— 

Muriated  saline  watiT.s,  with  some  iron, 
iodine,  and  arsenic.     Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

SALIVARY      CALCULUS.    —    See 

Mouth,  Diseases  of. 

SALIVARY  FISTULA.— See  Mouth, 

Diseases  of. 

SALIVARY  GLANDS,  Diseases  of. 

SvNON. :  Fr.  Maladies  dcs  Glandcs  Sali- 
va ires  ;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der  Sj>eichel- 
driisen. 

Summary. — These  glands,  as  well  as  their 
ducts,  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  latter  may  also  become  mechanically 
occluded  The  parotid  gland  is  the  seat  of 
the  disorder  known  by  the  name  of  Cynonche 
j)arotidea,  or  mumps  {sec  Mumps).  Salivari/ 
calculus  and  saliva  njfistu  la, as  well  as  ra  n  ula, 
are  described  in  the  article  Mouth,  Diseases 
of.  Occasionally  the  parotid  issympatheticallj' 
invaded  by  inflammation  during  the  height 
of,  or  at  the  termination  of,  other  acute 
diseases,  and  this  alfection  requires  special 
consideration  here. 
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Metastatic  or  Symptomatic  Paro- 
titis.— This  atffctioii  is  met  with  during  the 
course  of,  or  convalescence  from,  several  of 
the  acute  eruptive  fevers,  such  as  tyjjhus  and 
typhoid  fevers,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  and 
measles.  It  commences,  according  to  the 
researches  of  Virchow,  with  congestion  of 
the  gland,  followed  by  the  usual  result.  Soon 
thereafter  the  duct  becomes  afl'ected ;  and 
there  is  found  in  it  a  tough,  filamentous, 
whitish  substance,  which  speedily  is  trans- 
formed into  pus.  This  invades  the  lobules 
of  the  gland  ;  these  then  soften  and  break 
down,  until  the  whole  of  the  gland-tissue  is 
more  or  less  destroyed,  as  well  as  the 
interstitial  tissue,  by  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion. Sometimes,  however,  only  the  gland- 
tissue  proper  is  destroj'ed,  and  the  gland, 
when  examined  2^ost  mortem,  apjiears  as  if 
studded  with  mnnerous  suppurating  islands. 
This  phlegmonous  inflammation  spreads  from 
its  seat  of  origin  in  various  directions,  most 
frequently  to  the  neighbouring  connective 
tissue  enveloping  the  muscles  found  in  this 
situation,  descending  to  the  clavicle,  not 
sparing  the  periosteimi  and  bones ;  and  it 
has  even  been  known  to  pass  to  the  brain 
and  its  coverings. 

Symptoms. — If  this  affection  develop  itself 
dm-ing  the  height  of  an  acute  disease,  then, 
by  reason  of  the  stupefying  effect  of  the 
primarj-  disease,  the  more  manifest  subjective 
symptoms  are  wanting,  and  the  complaint 
is  consequently  said,  somewhat  improperly, 
to  come  ou  insidiously.  But  careful  observa- 
tion will  reveal,  by  the  unusual  rise  in 
temperature,  the  increased  restlessness,  and 
the  somewhat  distressed  look  of  the  patient, 
that  some  new  complication  is  about  to 
discover  itself,  and  will  warn  the  intelli- 
gent practitioner  to  make  a  close  physical 
examinalion  of  the  various  organs.  Probably 
the  first  indication  of  this  metastatic  paro- 
titis will  be  a  little  swelling  about  the 
lobe  of  the  ear,  and  closer  investigation  will 
show  loss  of  the  usual  depression  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and 
in  its  place  a  more  or  less  hard  txmiour 
Pressure  will  usually  elicit  an  expression 
of  pain  from  even  an  apathetic  patient.  The 
inflammation  may  end  either  in  resolution  or 
in  suppuration.  The  former  termination  may 
be  looked  for  if  the  enlargement  have  formed 
slowly,  and  during  the  convalescence  of  the 
individual  from  the  original  disease.  Sup- 
puration is,  in  all  cases,  to  be  dreaded ;  and 
this  is  indicated  by  the  irregularly  reddened 
ajipearance  of  the  swcllmg.  and  ultimately 
the  sense  of  fluctuation.  Occasionally  the 
pus  finds  its  way  outwards,  or  discharges 
through  the  external  auditory  meatus,  this 
latter  being  by  no  means  an  imcommon 
method  of  exit ;  or  the  pus  burrows  about 
in  the  cellular  tissue  investing  the  various 
muscles  in  this  region. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  greatly  on  the 
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severity  of,  and  the  stage  of,  the  primary 
disease  during  which  this  compHcation 
declares  itself.  If  it  make  its  appearance 
at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  par- 
ticidarly  if  that  be  a  grave  form  of  fever, 
then  the  prognosis  must  be  very  guarded. 
Trousseau  remarks  that  it  is  an  affection 
from  which  he  has  ahuost  never  seen  enteric 
or  other  fever  patients  recover.  This  is 
certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  experience  of 
this  country.  If  it  occur  during  convalescence 
from  a  fever  or  other  disease,  the  prognosis 
is  then  much  more  favourable. 

Treatment. — V/arm  poultices  must  be 
applied  from  the  first ;  supporting  measures 
used;  and  the  patient's  jiowers  sustained  by 
plentiful  nourishment,  and  the  exhibition  of 
stimulants  and  tonics.  If  there  be  any 
tendency  to  suppuration,  the  poulticing 
must  be  diligently  maintained,  and  an 
opening  made  into  the  abscess  the  moment 
that  fluctuation  is  certainly  made  out. 
Caution  must  be  exercised  in  this  case,  for, 
if  no  pus  be  evacuated,  the  incision  not  only 
is  useless,  but  rather  increases  the  oedema  of 
the  tissues,  besides  putting  the  already 
weakened  patient  to  unnecessary  pain. 

Enlargement  of  the  Parotid  Gland. 
This  may  be  either  benign  or  malignant. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
a  previous  parotitis,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
development  of  some  tumour  in  the  boJy  of 
the  gland.  Such  cases  are  distinguished 
from  the  malignant  variety  by  the  fact  that 
the  skin  alvvays  remains  freely  movable  over 
the  tumour,  and  over  the  lower  jaw;  while  in 
the  maligrant  affection  the  lower  jaw  is  with 
difficulty  defined,  and  is  not  readily  moved. 
The  tumour  is  always  limited  to  one  side  ; 
and  the  malignant  growth  rarely  has  its 
starting-point  in  this  gland,  similar  disease 
being  found  in  other  organs.  The  simple 
tumoirr  may  be  modified,  if  not  altogether 
removed,  by  the  external  and  internal  use  of 
iodine  long  continued  ;  failing  this,  operation 
is  called  for.  The  malignant  variety  calls 
for  surgical  treatment. 

Claud  Muirhead. 

SALIVATION.  —  Synon.  :  Ptyalism ; 
Fr.  Salivation;  Ger.  SjJeichelfluss.  —  In- 
creased flow  of  saliva  can  only  be  styled  a 
disease  when  the  amount  secreted  exceeds 
that  which  in  health  passes  into  the  stomach. 
Strictly  speakmg,  ptyalism  is  not  a  distinct 
disease,  any  more  than  dropsy  can  be  so 
accomited,  but  it  obtains  a  position  as  an 
independent  disorder  in  the  nomenclature  of 
diseases,  and  must  therefore  be  shortly 
noticed. 

/Etiology.— The  causes  which  give  rise 
to  salivation  are  numerous,  as  are  also 
the  diseases  of  which  it  is  a  symptom.  Thus 
any  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces  at  once  induces  an  in- 
creased flow  of  sahva.    Hence  this  is  one  of 
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the  leading  symptoms  of  aphthae,  thrush, 
cancrum  oris,  ulcers,  and  excoriations  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  scorbutic  and  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  mouth,  glossitis,  mumps, 
and  various  affections  of  the  fauces  and 
pharynx.  This  salivation  may  also  be  a 
reflex  effect,  as  when  it  occitrs  in  cases  of  tic, 
facial  neuralgia,  pregnancy,  or  gastric  affec- 
tions. Ptyalism  is  also  the  result  of  the 
ingestion  of  certain  drugs,  mineral  and  vege- 
table, as  in  the  case  of  the  prolonged  use  of 
mercury,  iodine,  and  jaborandi.  These  seem 
to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  character  of 
the  saliva,  as  well  as  in  tlie  quantity.  An 
increased  or  diminished  flow  of  saliva  is  also 
induced  by  direct  nervous  agency,  as  when 
mental  emotions,  such  as  fear,  suddenly 
render  the  mouth  parched  and  dry  ;  and  the 
opposite  effect  is  induced  by  the  thought  of 
jjalatable  articles  of  food,  and  then  the  mouth 
IS  said  to  '  water.'  In  various  conditions 
the  saliva  dribbles  away,  as  in  the  insane,  in 
jjaralytic  persons,  in  those  stupefied  by  dis- 
ease, such  as  typhus,  and  in  teething  chil- 
di-en. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  salivation 
are  evident  enough.  The  individual  com- 
plains of  no  pain,  but  of  the  exceeding  dis- 
comfort in  the  constant  spitting  and  gathering 
of  saliva  in  the  mouth,  which  interrupts 
speech,  deglutition,  and  sleep.  If  it  continue 
unchecked  for  some  time  the  patient  emaci- 
ates. When  the  affection  is  due  to  mercury, 
the  first  e\idence  of  the  constitutional  action 
of  the  drug,  \vhich  precedes  the  sali\ation,  is 
a  peculiar  taste  in  the  mouth,  of  a  '  coppery  ' 
nature,  with  tenderness  of  the  gums  of  the 
upper  jaw,  and  fcetid  odour  of  the  breath ; 
then  there  are  observed  salivation,  large 
flabbj'  tongue,  and,  if  it  goes  still  farther, 
ulceration  of  the  gums  and  mouth. 

Treatment. — When  salivation  is  due  to 
some  nervous  cause,  or  if  the  cause  be  not 
very  apparent,  ten-drop  doses  of  tincture  of 
belladonna  thrice  daily  are  often  sufficient  to 
imt  an  end  to  it  in  one  or  two  days.  Minute 
doses  of  nitrate  of  pilocarj)ine,  gr.  r,V,,  have 
also  proved  useful.  If  it  be  induced  by  mer- 
cury or  other  drug,  the  use  of  this  must  be 
entirely  suspended.  Mild  astringent  mouth- 
washes should  be  ordered,  such  as  chlorate 
of  potassium,  alum,  or  acetate  of  lead  in 
solution,  to  be  used  frequently. 

Claud  Muirhead. 

SALZBRTJWN,  in  German   Silesia. 

Alkaline  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

SALZKAMMERGUT,   in    Austria. 

An  inland  bracing  summer  climate.  See 
Climate,    Treatment    of    Disease   by ;    and 

ISCHL. 

SALZUNGEN,  in  Saxe-Meiningen. 

Cold  muriated  saline  waters.  See  Minerai, 
Waters. 


SAN   DIEGO 

SAN  DIEGO.-  A  linilth-rrsortin  South 
ralitoniiii.  on  tho  rucitic  Coast.  A  dry 
braeiiij^  climato,  rcsoinbliiiff  that  of  Santa 
ISiirhara,  iVee  iVoin  foj:;,  and  oiiuahlo.  Mean 
toinperature  00^  F. ;  tho  records  seldom  rise 
to  80^  or  sink  to  the  freezing-point.  ean 
(hiily  range  only  15°.  Average  rainfall  10 
inches.  Winds  jirincipally  from  tho  north- 
west. Well  suited  for  j)uhnonary  complaints. 
See  Clim.\te,  Treatment  of  JJisease  by. 

SANDOWN,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Exposure  S.E.  Mean  tem)ierature  ;Jl-4\ 
An  open,  bright,  bracing  health-resort,  with 
good  sea-batliing.  Sec  Climatk,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by ;  and  Sea-air  and  Sea-baths. 

SAND- WORM.  —  A  term  sooietimes 
employed  to  desit,'nate  tho  eand-tlea  or 
jigger.     Sec  CiiiGOK. 

SANGUINEOUS  {sanguis,  blood).— 
This  word  is  used  in  relation  to  the  i)resenee 
of  blood  in  discharges,  effusions,  or  extra-  | 
vasations,  when  they  consist  more  or  less  of 
this  Ihud,  as  in  h-.emoptj'sis,  hiemorrhugic 
pleiu'isy,  and  cerebral  hitmorrhage.  j 

SANITARY    LAW.-Tho    first    laws  ' 
which  were  passed  in   I'higland   relating  to 
sanitary  matters  were  directed   successively  : 
against  the  scourges  plague,  small-pox,  and  | 
cholera,  and  these  were  placed  under  control 
by  various  statutes  which  were  passed  be-  ' 
twcen  1G0;{  and  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria.  | 

The  statute  of  1  Jac.  I.  c.  31  made  it  a 
capital   offence   for   any   person   having   an 
infectious    sore   upon   him   uncured    to    go  j 
abroad  and  converse  in  company,  after  behig 
commanded  by  the  proper  authority  to  keep 
his  house.      That  Act  was  repealed  in   the 
first   year  of  the   present   reign,   but   some 
statutes  relating  to  quarantine,  which  were 
passed  in  the  first  instance  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  plague,  remain  in  force  to  the 
present  day.     Small-pox  was  not  the  subject 
of  legislation    until  a  generation    after    the 
discovery  of  vaccination,  and   the  first  Act  [ 
dealing   with    it    was    passed   in    18-10   (see 
Vaccination).     Cholera  became  the  subject  i 
of  legislation  in  1832,  after  the  serious  visi-  [ 
tation    with    which   the   country    had    then  \ 
been   afflicted.     By  the   law  that  was  then  ' 
passed  the  I'rivy  Council  were   empowered 
to  issue  such  orders  as  appeared  expedient 
for  the  i)uri)ose  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  epidemic,  for  securing  the  proper  burial  \ 
of  the  dead,  and  for  relieving  the  necessities 
of  persons  suffering  from  the  malaily.    Apart  , 
from  epidemic  disease,  tlie  Legislature  was 
slow  to  deal  with  sanitary  precautions,  and  ; 
it  was   left  to  private  persons  to  vindicate 
the  public  right  to  have  nuisances  abated  by 
the  enforcement  of  the  cnnimon  law.     This 
proceihire  was  tedious,  costly,  and  uncertain, 
and  hence,  in  boroughs  and  populous  towns,  , 
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special  local  statutory  powers  were  frequently 
obtained. 

Boards  of  commissioners  for  tho  paving, 
imiirovement,  lighting,  and  watching  of 
towns  wore  formed  for  maiiy  places  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  these  bodies, 
together  with  the  rtjformed  municipalities 
created  by  the  Municipal  Cor[)orations  Act 
of  188'),  formed  the  nucleus  around  which 
developed  the  local  governing  bodies  as  wo 
know  them  to-day.  The  first  conception  of 
a  local  authority  was  that  of  a  body  whose 
existence,  except  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
created  by  charter,  could  only  be  brought 
about  by  the  direct  sanction  of  rarlianicnt 
given  by  waj'  of  a  local  Act.  This  proce- 
dure, though  at  first  cumbersome,  was, 
under  tho  Ministry  of  Sir  llobert  Peel, 
greatly  simplified  by  the  passing  of  what 
have  been  long  known  as  tlie  Model  Clauses 
Acts.  The  effect  of  this  improvement  was 
to  enable  comparatively  short  local  Acts  to 
be  passed,  and  to  incorporate  by  mere  refer- 
ence a  large  number  of  useful  provisions 
relating  to  various  matters  of  sanitary  and 
other  local  administration.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  costliness  of  obtaining  parliamentary 
sanction  to  local  bills,  there  was  a  growing 
demand  for  some  simpler  method  of  creating 
a  local  governing  body  in  a  town  of  sufficient 
importance  to  re(iuire  one;  and  tho  sanitary 
commissioners  who  had  been  examiiiing  the 
condition  of  the  country  having  reported  as 
to  the  great  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
general  scheme  of  local  government  for 
towns  and  populous  districts,  the  attention 
of  I'arliament  was  at  length  seriously  directed 
to  tho  matter.  After  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts the  Public  Health  Act  of  1848  was 
passed.  By  this  epoch-marking  statute  a 
general  board  of  health  was  established,  and 
power  was  given  to  it  to  cause  tho  Act  to  be 
applied  to  any  place  having  a  known  and 
defined  boundar3%  These  provisions  were 
taken  advantage  of  freely,  and  the  regulation 
of  such  matters  as  the  laying  out  and  sewer- 
age of  streets,  the  construction  and  drainage 
of  houses,  the  provision  of  a  water-supply  to 
towns,  and  the  removal  of  nuisances,  were 
put  within  tho  easy  reach  of  towns  that  liad 
previously  been  subject  to  no  control  what- 
ever. Ten  years  later  this  .\ct  was  repealed 
and  renlaced  bj*  the  Local  Government  .Vet, 
1858.  This  Act  remained  in  force  till  1875, 
and  under  it  about  ei>,'ht  hundred  local  boards 
were  formed  up  to  1872.  As  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  186'.), 
tlie  scheme  of  local  government  was  carried 
still  further  by  the  passing  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1872,  under  which  the  whole 
country  was  divided  into  urban  and  rural 
sanitary  districts,  and  the  Sanitary  Acts 
applied  to  the  entire  country.  And  when 
the  Public  Health  .\ct,  1875,  which  repealed 
and  consolidated  all  the  previous  statutes  out- 
side the  metropohs  that  related  to  sanitary 
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law,  was  passed,  this  arrangement  was  not 
disturbed,  and  it  now  forms  the  basis  of 
local  government  as  settled  by  the  Local 
Government  Act,  1894.  On  January  1, 
1894,  there  were  in  existence  1,030  urban 
sanitary  authorities  and  574  rural  sanitary 
authorities,  and  under  the  Act  mentioned 
these  bodies  are  continued  in  force,  under  the 
description  of  urban  district  councils  and 
rural  district  councils,  for  urban  districts 
and  rural  districts  respectively.  Of  the 
urban  districts,  G4  were  county  boroughs,  238 
were  non-county  boroughs,  31  were  Im- 
provement Act  districts,  and  G97  were  Local 
Government  districts  formed  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  every  rural 
parish  having  a  population  of  three  hundred 
or  upwards  wiU  have  a  parish  council ;  and 
such  rural  parishes  as  have  a  population  of 
one  hundred  or  upwards  will  be  enabled  to 
have  a  parish  council  if  they  so  resolve. 
Some  2)arishes  may  by  order  of  the  county 
council  be  grouped  imder  a  common  parish 
council.  In  addition  to  these  bodies,  there 
is  in  rural  districts  the  parish  meeting  for 
every  '  rural  parish  '  in  such  district.  This 
consists  of  the  persons  known  as  the  paro- 
chial electors — that  is,  the  persons  who  are 
registered  on  the  parliamentary  and  local 
government  register  of  electors— for  the 
parish.  Taking  them  in  order  of  importance, 
there  are  the  following  local  governing 
bodies :  (1)  Councils  for  counties ;  (2) 
Councils  for  municipal  boroughs ;  (3)  Councils 
for  urban  districts  which  are  not  boroughs  ; 
and  (4)  Coimcils  for  rural  districts.  For 
the  purposes  of  sanitary  administration  the 
urban  and  rural  district  councils  are  the 
most  important  bodies,  and  the  jiu'isdiction 
of  the  comity  councils  over  them  is  very 
limited.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the  pro- 
vision of  sewerage  and  water-supply,  a  parish 
council  has  the  right  to  complain  to  the 
county  council  that  the  rural  district  council 
is  in  default,  and  the  county  council  can 
thereupon  supersede  that  body.  In  the  case 
of  urban  district  councils  in  default  an  appeal 
lies  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  set  forth  the 
mode  of  election  and  qualifications  of  coun- 
cillors or  the  details  of  the  constitution  of 
the  councils ;  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  that  the  councils  consist  of  members 
who  fire  called  councillors,  and  who  are 
elected  by  the  registered  electors,  and,  in  the 
case  of  municipal  corporations  and  county 
councils,  with  the  addition  of  aldermen  who 
are  elected  by  the  councillors.  The  constitu- 
tion of  county  councils  is  determined  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  of  municipal 
corporations  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  1882,  and  of  urban  and  rural  district 
councils  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  describe  in 
detail  the  powers   of  the  local   authorities, 


and  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  iiidividuals 
in  England  and  Wales,  with  special  reference 
to  sanitary  matters  only. 

Powers  ofLocal  Authorities. — A.  County 
Councils. — By  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888  (section  17),  it  is  provided  that  a 
county  council  may  appomt  one  or  more 
medical  officers  of  health,  and  may  make 
arrangements  for  rendering  the  services  of 
any  such  officer  regularly  available  in  the 
district  of  any  district  council ;  and  section 
19  further  provides  that  if  it  appears  to  a 
county  council  from  the  rejiort  of  the  medi- 
cal officer  of  health  of  any  district  that  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  has  not  been  pro- 
perly put  in  force  within  the  district  to  which 
the  report  relates,  or  that  any  other  matter 
affecting  the  public  health  of  tlie  district  re- 
quires to  be  remedied,  the  council  may  cause 
a  representation  to  be  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  matter.  Such  a 
representation  would  enable  that  Board  to 
put  in  force  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  section  299  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875.  Under  that  section  they  may  issue  an 
order  limiting  the  time  for  the  local  authority 
to  perform  its  duty  ;  and  if  such  duty  is  not 
performed  by  the  time  so  limited,  the  order 
may  be  enforced  by  writ  of  mandamus,  or 
the  Board  may  appoint  some  person  to  per- 
form such  duty. 

B.  llrhcm  and  Rural  District  Councils. — 
It  is  declared  by  section  7  of  the  Housing  of 
the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885,  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  local  authority  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  laws  relating  to  public  health  and 
local  government  to  put  in  force  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  may  arise,  the  powers 
with  which  they  are  invested,  so  as  to  secure 
the  proper  sanitary  condition  of  all  premises. 
These  and  other  powers  possessed  by  urban 
authorities  under  the  sanitary  laws  will  now 
be  explained.  They  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  powers  (1)  which  relate  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  district  viewed  in  its  physical  aspects ; 
(2)  which  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  dwell- 
ings and  their  surroundings,  as  well  as  fac- 
toiies  and  workshops,  in  a  projier  sanitary 
condition.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  powers  here  described  are  those  exer- 
cisable by  urban  authorities,  and  that  the 
powers  of  rural  authorities,  though  capable 
of  being  extended,  as  occasion  arises,  by 
means  of  orders  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  are  under  the  Public  Health 
Acts  limited  to  certain  matters  only. 

1.  Powers  which  relate  to  the  hnprove- 
merit  of  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
the  district. 

Sewerage. — Foremost  under  this  heading 
comes  the  provision  of  sewers,  and  these  the 
local  authority  is  required  to  make  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  effectually  draining 
their  district.  Thus  the  surface-water  and 
the  sewage  wiU  be  carried  off,  but  it  must 
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not  be  (liscliarf:;o(l  into  any  stronm  until  it 
Ims  been  piu'iHcil.  So\vii}:jo  niaj'  bo  disposed 
of  or  dealt  with  by  any  suitable  nietliod,  and 
sewage  works  can  bo  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  in  or  out  of  the  district  of  tlio 
local  autliority.  One  local  autliority  iiuiy 
af^reo  for  the  coiniuunication  of  their  sewers 
with  those  of  another  in  an  adjoining  district.  | 

"Water-Supply. —  A  local  authority  may 
provide  tlieir  district  or  any  j)art  of  it  witli 
a  supply  of  \\at('r  proper  aiul  sutlici(Mit  for 
l)nblic  and  pri\ate  purposes,  and  may  (1)  eon- 
stnu't  and  maintain  waterworks,  dig  wells, 
and  do  any  other  necessary  acts ;  ('2)  take 
on  lease  or  hire  any  waterworks,  aiul  (with 
the  sanction  of  the  Local  Governnu-nt  Board) 
purchase  any  waterworks,  or  any  water  or 
right  to  take  or  convey  water,  either  within  or 
witliout  their  district,  and  any  rights,  powers, 
and  jirivileges  of  any  water  company  ;  aiul 
(3)  contract  with  any  person  for  a  supply  of 
water. 

Before  commencing  to  construct  water- 
works within  tlic  limits  of  supply  of  any 
water  company  empowered  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  any  order  confirmed  by  Parliament 
to  sup])ly  water,  the  local  authority  must 
give  written  notice  to  every  water  company 
witliiu  whoso  limits  of  supply  tlie  local 
a\ithority  arc  desirous  of  supplying  water, 
stating  the  purposes  for  which  and  (as  far  as 
nuiy  be  practicable)  the  extent  to  which 
water  is  recjuired  by  the  local  authority.  j 

It  is  not  lawful  for  the  local  authority  to  1 
construct  any  waterwoi-ks  within  such  limits 
if  ami  so  long  as  any  such  company  is  able 
and  willing  to  supjily  water  proper  and  suf- 
ficient for  (ill  reasonable  pur])oses  for  which 
it  is  recpiired  by  the  local  authority;  and  any 
difference  as  to  whetlier  the  water  which  any 
such  company  are  able  and  willing  to  lay  on  I 
is  proper  and  sullicient  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required,  or  whether  the  purposes 
for  w  hich  it  is  recpiired  are  reasonable,  or  as 
to  the  charges,  nnist  bo  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  provisions  of  the  Waterworks  Clauses 
Acts  with  regard  to  comnumication  pipes, 
the  waste  or  misuse  of  water,  the  fouling  of 
water,  and  the  payment  and  recovery  of 
water-rates,  are  incorporated  with  the  Public 
Health  Act,  l.STij,  and  in  this  way  local 
aiithorities  are  enabled  to  take  advantage  of 
the  powers  which  are  generallj'  conferred  on 
water  companies  for  carrying  out  the  supply 
of  water  to  any  district.  j 

Pollution  of  Rivers.— Any  local   au- 
tliority. with  the  sanction  of  the  .\ttorney-  \ 
General,  nuiy,  either  in  their  own  name  or  in  ! 
the  name  of  any  other  person,  with  the  con-  | 
sent  of  sTU'h  person,  take  proceedings  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  for  the  i)in-|)oseof  j)ro- 
teeting  any   watercourse  within  their  juris- 
diction from  pollutions  arising  from  sewage, 
either  within  or  witliout  their  district.     lie- 
sides  these  powers,  the  Piivers  Pollution  Pre- 
vention  Acts    require    local    authorities   to 


enforce  a  number  of  ponal  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  streanin 
by  solid  matters,  by  sewage,  or  by  luaiiufac- 
turing  or  mining  refuse. 

Polluted  Wells. —  Under  the  Public 
Heahli  Act,  IKT."),  it  is  jjrovided  that,  on  tlie 
rejiresentation  of  anj'  person  to  any  local 
authority  that  within  their  district  the  water 
in  any  well,  tank,  or  cistern,  {Hiblic  or  private, 
or  sup])lied  from  any  public  pinup,  and  used 
or  likely  to  be  used  by  nuin  for  drinking  or 
domestic  purposes,  or  for  numufacturing 
drinks  for  the  use  of  man,  is  so  polluted  as 
to  be  injurious  to  health,  such  autliority  may 
apply  to  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  for 
an  order  to  remedy  the  same ;  and  thereupon 
such  court  shall  sununon  the  owner  or  occu- 
pier of  the  premises  to  which  the  well,  tank, 
or  cistern  belongs  if  it  be  private,  and  in  tho 
case  of  a  public  well,  tank,  cistern,  or  pump, 
any  person  alleged  in  the  application  to  be 
interested  in  the  same,  and  may  either  dis- 
miss the  application,  or  may  make  an  order 
directing  the  well,  tank,  cistern,  or  pump  to 
be  permanently  or  tempoi-arily  closed,  or  tho 
water  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes  only, 
or  such  other  order  as  luaj-  api)ear  to  them 
to  be  requisite  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
health  of  persons  drinking  the  water.  The 
court  may,  if  they  see  fit,  cause  the  water 
complained  of  to  be  analysed  at  the  cost  of 
the  local  authority  applying  to  them  under 
this  section. 

Streets. — All  streets  which  are  highways 
re]iairable  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  pavements,  stones,  and  other  mate- 
rials provided  for  the  purposes  of  the  high- 
ways  by  any  surveyor  of  highways,  belong 
to  the  local  authority,  and  are  under  their 
management  and  control.  They  must  level, 
pave,  Hag,  channel,  alter,  and  repair  the 
streets  as  occasion  may  require,  and  may 
raise,  lower,  or  alter  the  soil,  and  may  place 
and  keep  in  repair  fences  and  posts  for  the 
safety  of  foot  passengers.  They  may  regu- 
late the  line  of  buildings  in  streets  by  refer- 
ence to  existing  buildings,  but  they  cannot 
prescribe  a  biiilding-line.  They  may  make 
by-laws  as  to  the  width  and  construction  of 
new  streets.  Tho  local  authority  can  under- 
take or  contract  for  the  proper  cleansing  of 
streets,  the  removal  of  house  refuse  from 
premises,  and  the  cleansing  of  earth-closets, 
privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools,  and  may  by 
public  notice  require  the  periodical  removal 
of  manure  or  i.th^r  refuse  matter  from  stables 
or  other  jiremises. 

Cemeteries.— Under  the  Public  Health 
(Interments)  .\ct,  1H79,  a  local  authority  may 
))rt)vide  a  cemetery,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  1847,  are  made 
api)licable.  Where  the  Burial  Acts  are  in 
force,  burial  grounds  may  be  provided  by  the 
local  authorities  who  exercise  the  functions 
of  a  burial  board,  or  by  a  specially  appointed 
burial  board  itself. 
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Pleasure  -  Grounds.  —  An  important 
power,  the  exercise  of  which  must  have  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  general  well-being 
of  our  towns,  is  thf^t  which  enables  a  local 
authority  to  provide  pleasure-grounds  for  its 
district.  A  local  authority  can  provide  and 
maintain  public  walks  and  pleasure-grounds 
and  other  open  spaces  by  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Public  Health  Acts 
and  the  Open  Spaces  Acts. 

2.  Powers  which  relate  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  dwellings  and  their  surroundings,  as 
tuell  as  factories  and  workshops,  in  a  j^roper 
sanitary  condition.  j 

Construction  of  Buildings.  —  The 
Public  Health  Acts  contain  many  important 
provisions  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  dwelling-houses,  but  the  most  important  are 
those  which  authorise  the  making  oi  by-laws 
for  regulating  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
as  defects  may  be  prevented  at  the  outset 
that  could  not  be  remedied  at  a  later  stage. 
This  by-law-making  power  extends  to  enable 
the  local  authority  to  require  plans  of  every 
new  building,  to  regulate  the  thickness  of 
walls,  and  the  provision  of  damp-proof 
courses,  to  require  the  site  under  the  tloors 
to  be  covered  with  concrete,  to  regulate  the 
height  of  rooms,  to  prescribe  definite  areas  of 
open  space  in  front  and  rear  so  as  to  secure 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  to  require  that 
drains  shall  be  properly  laid  and  ventilated,  I 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  construction  of  water- 
closets,  privies,  ashpits,  and  cesspools,  and 
their  distance  from  dwellings  and  sources  of 
water-supply,  as  well  as  many  other  matters. 
The  powers  are  contained  in  section  157  of 
the  Act  of  1875,  as  amended  by  section  23  of 
tlie  Act  of  1890,  which  latter  Act  is  only  in 
force  in  the  districts  which  adopt  it.  These 
sections  are  as  follows :  The  I'ublic  Health 
Act.  1875,  section  157,  provides,  as  regards 
buildings,  that  every  urban  authority  may 
make  by-laws  with  respect  to  the  following 
matters  — that  is  to  say:  With  respect  to 
the  structure  of  walls,  foundations,  roofs, 
and  chimneys  of  new  buildings,  for  securing  i 
stability  and  the  prevention  of  fires,  and  for  \ 
purposes  of  health;  "With  respect  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  space  about  buildmgs,  to 
secure  a  free  circulation  of  aii',  and  with 
respect  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings; 
With  respect  to  the  drainage  of  build- 
ings, to  water-closets,  earth-closets,  privies, 
ashpits,  and  cesspools  in  connexion  with 
buildings,  and  to  the  closing  of  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion, and  to  prohibition  of  their  use  for  such 
habitation. 

And  the  Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment) 
Act,  18'J0,  section  23,  provides  that  the 
above-cited  section  shall  be  extended  so  as 
to  empower  every  urban  authority  to  make 
by-laws  with  respect  to  the  following  mat- 
ters—that is  to  say :  The  keeping  water- 
closets    supplied    with    sufficient   water   for 


flushing ;  the  structure  of  floors,  hearths, 
and  staircases,  and  the  height  of  rooms  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  human  habitation ; 
and  the  paving  of  yards  and  open  spaces  in 
connexion  with  dwelling-houses. 

By  section  23  of  the  Act  of  1890,  it  is 
fiuther  provided  as  follows :  '  Every  local 
authority  may  make  by-laws  to  prevent 
buildings  which  have  been  erected  in  ac- 
cordance with  by-laws  made  under  the 
Public  Health  Acts  from  being  altered  in 
such  a  way  that  if  at  first  so  constructed 
they  would  have  contravened  the  by-laws.' 
All  by-laws  made  imder  these  enactments 
require  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Local  Govern- 
inent  Board,  but  before  such  confirmation 
can  be  obtained  notice  of  intention  to  apply 
for  confirmation  must  be  given,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  local  newspapers  circulated 
within  the  district  to  wliich  the  by-laws 
relate,  one  month  at  least  before  the  making 
of  the  application  ;  and  for  one  month  at 
least  before  the  application,  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed by-laws  must  be  kept  at  the  office  of  the 
sanitary  authority,  and  inust  be  open  during 
office  hours  thereat  for  the  inspection  of  the 
ratepaj'ers  of  the  district  to  which  the  by- 
laws relate,  without  fee  or  reward.  When 
such  by-laws  have  been  made,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  local  authority  to  enforce  them  against 
everyone  with  impartiality. 

Drainage. — It  is  not  lawful  in  any  urban 
district  newly  to  erect  any  house  or  to  re- 
build any  house  which  has  been  pulled  down 
to  or  below  the  ground  floor,  or  to  occupy  any 
house  so  newly  erected  or  rebuilt,  unless  and 
vmtil  a  covered  drain  or  drains  be  constructed, 
of  such  size  and  materials,  and  at  such 
level,  and  with  such  fall  as,  on  the  report  of 
the  surveyor,  may  appear  to  the  urban  autho- 
rity to  be  necessary  for  the  effectual  drainage 
of  such  house  ;  and  the  drain  or  drains  so  to 
be  constructed  must  empty  into  a  sewer 
which  the  urban  authority  are  entitled  to 
use,  and  which  is  within  one  hundred  feet  of 
some  part  of  the  site  of  the  house  to  be  built 
or  rebuilt ;  but  if  no  such  means  of  drainage 
are  within  that  distance,  then  into  such 
covered  cesspool  or  other  place,  not  being 
under  any  house,  as  the  urban  authority 
direct. 

Cleansing. — Where,  on  the  certificate  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health  or  of  any  two 
medical  jiractitioners,  it  appears  to  any  local 
authority  that  any  house  or  part  thereof  is  in 
such  a  filthy  or  unwholesome  condition  that 
the  health  of  any  person  is  affected  or  en- 
dangered thereby,  or  that  the  wliitewasliing, 
cleansing,  or  purifying  of  any  house  or  part 
thereof  would  tend  to  pi'e\ent  or  check  in- 
fectious disease,  the  local  authority  are  re- 
quired to  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner 
or  occupier  of  such  house  or  part  thereof  to 
whitewash,  cleanse,  or  j'urify  the  same,  as 
the  case  may  require, 

Water-Supply. — Where  on   the  report 
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of  tlio  surveyor  of  a  local  authority  it  api)enrs 
to  such  authority  that  any  house  within  tlioir 
district  is  without  a  proper  supply  of  water, 
and  that  such  a  supjily  of  water  cnn  ho 
furnished  thereto  at  a  cost  not  exceodinji;  the 
water-rale  authorised  hy  any  local  Act  in 
force  within  the  district,  or  where  there  is 
not  any  local  Act  so  in  force,  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  twopence  a  week,  or  at  such  other 
cost  as  the  liocal  Government  Board  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  local  authority,  de- 
termine under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  he  reasonable,  the  local  authority 
may  give  notice  in  writiiif^  to  the  owner, 
rc-quirini^  him,  withm  a  time  therein  specified, 
to  obtain  such  supply,  and  to  do  all  such 
works  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
If  such  notice  is  not  comi)lied  with  within 
the  time  specified,  the  local  authority  may, 
if  they  thiidi  fit,  do  such  works  and  obtain 
such  supply,  and  for  that  purpose  maj'  enter 
into  any  contract  witii  any  water  company 
supplyinj^  water  within  their  district ;  and 
water-rates  may  be  made  and  levied  on  the 
premises  by  the  authority  or  company  which 
furnishes  the  supply,  and  may  be  recovered 
as  if  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  premises 
had  demanded  a  supply  of  water  and  were 
willini;  to  pay  water-rates  for  the  same. 

Particular  Classes  of  Dwellings.— In 
regard  to  particular  classes  of  dwellings,  there 
are  special  provisions  in  the  Public  Health 
Acts.  Such  provisions  relate  to  cellar  dwell- 
ings, common  lodging-houses,  and  houses 
let  in  lodgings  or  occupied  by  members  of 
more  than  one  family-.  As  to  the  first,  it  is 
provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  let  or 
occupy  or  suffer  to  be  occupied  separatelj-  as 
a  dwelling  any  cellar  (including  for  the  pm*- 
poses  of  the  Act  in  that  expression  any  vault 
or  underground  room)  built  or  rebuilt  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (viz.  August  11,  1875), 
or  wiiich  was  not  lawfully  so  let  or  occupied 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But 
cellar  dwellings  which  were  then  in  actual 
occupation  are  allowed  to  be  used  subject  to 
certain  limitations  as  to  height  and  situation. 

A  person  maj^  not  keep  a  counnon  lodging- 
house  or  receive  a  lodger  therein  iniless  the 
house  is  registei-ed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  .\ct.  nor  unless  his  name 
as  the  keeper  thereof  is  entered  in  the  register 
kept  under  the  Act;  hut  when  the  person  so 
registered  dies,  his  widow  or  any  member  of 
his  family  may  keep  the  house  as  a  common 
lodging-house  for  not  more  than  four  weeks 
after  his  death  without  being  registered  as 
the  keeper  the'cof. 

A  house  may  not  be  registered  as  a 
common  lodging-house  until  it  lias  been 
inspected  and  approved  for  the  purpose  hy 
some  otticer  of  the  local  authority ;  and  the 
local  authority  may  refuse  to  rejjister  as  the 
keeper  of  a  common  lodging-house  a  person 
who  docs  not  produce  to  the  local  authority 
a  certificate  of  character,  in  such   form  as 


the  local  authority  direct,  signed  by  three 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  i)arish,  re- 
spectively rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
the  parish  within  which  the  lodging-house 
is  situate  for  property  of  the  yearly  rateable 
value  of  six  pounds  or  upwards. 

The  most  efTective  control  that  can  be 
exercised  over  common  loilging-houses  is 
that  obtained  by  means  of  by-laws  which 
every  local  authority  is  required  to  make : 
(1)  for  fixing  and  from  time  to  time  varying 
the  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  received 
into  a  common  lodging-house,  and  for  the 
separation  of  the  s-exes  therein ;  and  ("2)  for 
promoting  cleanliness  and  ventilation  in  such 
houses;  and  (3)  for  tho  giving  of  notices 
and  the  taking  precautions  in  tho  case  of 
any  infectious  disease ;  and  (4)  generally  for 
tho  well  ordering  of  such  houses. 

As  regards  houses  let  in  lodgings  which 
are  not  common  lodging-houses,  but  are  com- 
monly known  as  lodging-houses  or  tenement 
houses,  the  only  special  control  that  can  be 
exercised  is  by  means  of  by-laws  imder 
section  90  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1«75. 
This  section  is  put  in  force  in  the  district  of 
every  local  authority  by  section  8  of  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1885, 
and  its  provisions  are  very  much  the  same 
as  those  of  the  section  relating  to  by-laws 
for  common  lodging-houses. 

Conditions  to  be  Implied  on  Letting 
Houses  for  the  Working  Classes.— It  is 
provided  by  section  12  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  18S5,  that  in  any  con- 
tract for  letting  for  habitation  by  persons  of 
the  working  classes  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house,  there  shall  be  implied  a  condition  that 
the  house  is  at  the  commencement  of  the 
holding  in  all  respects  reasonably  fit  for 
human  habitation.  The  expression  '  letting 
for  habitation  by  persons  of  the  working 
classes  '  means  the  letting  for  habitation  of  a 
house  or  part  of  a  house  at  a  rent  not  ex- 
ceeding in  England  the  sum  named  as  the 
limit  for  the  composition  of  rates  by  section  3 
of  the  Poor  Kate  Assessment  and  Collection 
Act.  ISG'J. 

Nuisances. — Coming  now  to  general  nui- 
sances, we  find  that  section  91  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  as  amended  by  section  9 
of  tho  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1885,  and  by  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Acts,  1878  to  1891,  sets  out  a  coini)rehensive 
list  of  nuisances  which  are  cai>al>le  of  b'-ing 
abated,  and  for  the  abatement  of  which  the 
local  authority  is  empowered  to  serve  notices, 
and  on  the  non-compliance  with  the  terms 
thereof  to  apply  to  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction for  an  order  reijuiring  the  abatement 
of  the  nuisance,  or  prohibiting  its  recurrence, 
and  directing  the  execution  of  any  works 
necessary  to  secure  that  end.  The  nuisances 
which  are  liable  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way 
are  set  out  as  follows : — 

(1)  Any  premises  (including  a  font,  van, 
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shed,  or  siroilar  structure  used  for  human 
habitation)  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  heiilth. 

(2)  Any  pool,  ditch,  gutter,  watercourse, 
privy,  urinal,  cesspool,  drain,  or  ashpit,  so 
foul  or  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or 
injurious  to  health. 

(3)  Any  animal  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance 
or  injurious  to  health. 

(4)  Any  accumulation  or  deposit  which  is  a 
nuisance  or  injurious  to  health. 

(5)  Any  house  or  part  of  a  house  or  a  tent, 
van,  shed,  or  similar  structure  used  for 
human  habitation,  so  ovprcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  same 
family. 

(6)  Any  factory,  workshop,  or  workplace 
not  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  or  not  ventilated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless  as 
far  as  practicable  any  gases,  vapours,  dust, 
or  other  impurities  generated  in  the  course 
of  the  work  carried  on  therein  that  are  a  nui- 
sance or  injurious  to  health,  or  so  over- 
crowded while  work  is  carried  on  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  tliose 
employed  therein. 

(7)  Any  fireplace  or  furnace  which  does  not 
as  far  as  practicable  consume  the  smoke 
arising  from  the  combustible  used  therein, 
and  which  is  used  for  working  engines  by 
steam,  or  in  any  mill,  factory,  dyehouse, 
brewery,  bakehouse,  or  gaswork,  or  in  any 
manufacturing  or  trade  process  whatsoever ; 
and 

Any  chimney  (not  being  the  chimney  of  a 
private  dwelling-house)  sending  forth  black 
smoke  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  a  nuisance. 

Since  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  189] , 
the  duty  of  enforcing  the  sanitary  provisions 
of  the  law  in  the  case  of  all  factories  and 
workshops  is  vested  in  local  authorities. 

The  local  authority,  or  any  of  their  officers, 
must  be  admitted  into  any  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  nuisance  thereon,  or  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  any  Act  in  force  within  the  dis- 
trict requiring  fireplaces  and  furnaces  to  con- 
sume their  own  smoke,  at  any  time  between 
the  hours  of  nine  in  the  forenoon  and  six  in 
the  afternoon ;  or  in  the  case  of  a  nuisance 
arising  in  respect  of  any  business,  then  at 
any  hour  when  such  business  is  in  progress 
or  is  usually  carried  on.  In  the  case  of 
tents,  vans,  sheds,  and  similar  structures, 
entry  can  only  be  demanded  between  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  sacceeding 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Where  under  the  Act  a  nuisance  has  been 
ascertained  to  exist,  or  an  order  of  abatement 
or  prohibition  has  been  made,  the  local  au- 
thority or  any  of  their  officers  must  be  ad- 
mitted from  time  to  time  into  tlie  premises 
between  the  hours  aforesaid  until  the  nui- 
sance is  abated,  or  the  works  ordered  to  be 
done  are  completed,  as  the  case  may  be. 


If  admission  to  premises  for  any  of  these 
purposes  is  refused,  any  justice  on  complaint 
thereof  on  oath  by  any  officer  of  the  local 
authority  may,  by  order  under  his  hand,  re- 
quire the  person  having  custody  of  the  pre- 
mises to  admit  the  local  authority,  or  their 
officer,  into  the  premises  during  the  hours 
aforesaid,  and  if  no  person  having  custody  of 
the  premises  can  be  found,  the  justice  shall, 
on  oath  made  before  him  of  that  fact,  by  order 
under  his  hand,  authorise  the  local  authority, 
or  any  of  their  officers,  to  enter  such  premises 
during  the  hours  aforesaid. 

Any  order  made  by  a  justice  for  admission 
of  the  local  authority,  or  any  of  their  officers, 
on  premises  will  continue  in  force  until  the 
nuisance  has  been  abated,  or  the  work  for 
which  the  entry  was  necessary  has  been  done. 

Where  an  order  of  abatement  or  prohibi- 
tion has  not  been  complied  with,  or  has  been 
infringed,  the  local  authority,  or  any  of  their 
officers,  are  entitled  to  be  admitted  from  time 
to  time  at  all  reasonable  hours,  or  at  all  hours 
during  which  business  is  in  progress  or  is 
usually  carried  on,  into  the  premises  where 
the  nuisance  exists,  in  order  to  abate  the 
same. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  local  authority  to 
cause  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  an  in- 
sjjection  of  their  district,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  nuisances  exist  calling  for 
abatement  under  the  powers  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  in  order  to  abate  the  same  ;  also  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  any  Act  in  force 
within  their  district  requiring  fireplaces  and 
furnaces  to  consume  their  own  smoke. 

In  addition  to  the  above  offences,  which 
are  described  in  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
as  nuisances  in  every  district,  whether  iirban 
or  rural,  there  is  a  section  (s.  47)  which  is 
specially  applicable  to  urban  districts.  It 
provides  that  every  person  who  in  an  urban 
district  (1)  keeps  any  swine  or  pigsty  in  any 
dwelling-house,  or  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to 
any  person  ;  or  ('2)  suffers  any  waste  or  stag- 
nant water  to  remain  in  any  cellar  or  place 
within  any  dwelling-house  for  twent^'-four 
hours  after  written  notice  to  him  from  the 
urban  authority  to  remove  the  same ;  or 
(3)  allows  the  contents  of  any  water-closet, 
privy,  or  cesspool  to  overflow  or  soak  there- 
from, shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable 
to  a  penalty ;  and  the  local  authority  must 
abate  the  nuisance  in  the  mamier  indicated 
above. 

Every  urban  authority  has  power  to  make 
by-laws  for  the  prevention  of  nuisances 
arising  from  snov/,  filth,  dust,  ashes,  and 
rubbish,  and  the  prevention  of  the  keeping 
of  animals  on  any  premises  so  as  to  be  in. 
jurious  to  health.  Under  these  powers  the 
deposit  and  removal  of  accumulations  of 
filth  may  be  controlled,  and  the  keeping  of 
swine  and  other  animals  jilaced  under  restric- 
tions.     These   powers  are  further  extended 
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where  the  Public  Iloiilth  Acts  (Aineii(hnent) 
Act,  1890,  is  in  force,  for  that  eimctiuent  con- 
fers on  looal  authorities  power  to  make  by- 
hiws  for  prescribiuf^  the  times  for  the  removal 
or  carriajje  throuj,'h  the  streets  of  any  f:i'cal 
or  olli'usivo  or  noxious  matter  or  liijuid, 
whetlier  it  is  in  course  of  removal,  or  car- 
v[a>^e  froii.  within  or  without,  or  throu<^h  the 
(Hstrict ;  and  re(iuirinf;  that  the  vessel,  re- 
ceptacle, cart,  or  carriage  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  properly  constructed  and  covered  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  the  con- 
tents, and  for  compellin'^  the  cleansing  of 
any  place  on  whicli  any  such  matter  or 
licfuid  has  been  dropped  or  spilt  in  the 
removal  or  carriage. 

Offensive  Trades. — Offensive  trades  are 
at  times  a  source  of  great  nuisance,  and  tliis 
was  recognised  by  the  framers  of  the  l'ul)lic 
Health  Act,  184B,  tlie  provisions  of  which 
Act  have  been  substantially  incorporated  in 
the  Act  of  187o.  It  is  there  enacted  that 
any  person  who  establishes  any  of  the  offen- 
sive trades  siieciticd  (which  are  the  trades  of 
blood-,  bone-,  soap-,  and  tripeboilcr,  fell- 
monger,  and  tallow-melter),  or  'any  other 
noxious  or  ottensive  trade,  business,  or 
manufacture,'  without  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  urban  authority,  shall  be  liable  to 
penalties.  Tlio  defect  of  the  earlier  Act  was 
that  proceetlings  with  respect  to  otl'unsive 
trades  could  only  be  taken  within  the  limits 
of  a  city,  town,  or  populous  district ;  and  it 
was  necessary  to  show  that  the  person  com- 
plained of  was  not  using  the  best  jiracticablo 
means  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Under  the 
Act  of  1875  the  proceedings  in  question  may 
be  taken  by  the  authority  in  any  urban  dis- 
trict, and  the  burd(;n  of  proof  that  the  best 
practicable  means  are  tised  to  abate  the 
luhsance  is  thrown  upon  the  defendant.  Anj' 
urban  authority  may  from  time  to  time 
make  by-laws  with  respect  to  any  otVensivo 
trades  established  M'ith  their  consent,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  noxious  or 
injurious  eflects  thereof.  It  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  any  '  other '  trade  besides 
those  specified  in  the  Act  to  be  within  the 
powers  of  the  Act  must  be  cjusdcm  tfrneris. 
Hence  it  has  been  held  that  brick-burning 
and  the  keeping  of  a  fried-fish  shop  are  not 
'  offensive  trades,'  but  that  the  business  of  a 
rag-and-bone  merchant  is  an  ofTensive  trade 
witliin  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

Slaughter-houses. —  Closely  allied  to 
offensive  trades  are  slaughter-houses,  and  as 
to  these  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health  -Vets 
are  very  extensive.  In  the  first  place,  every 
slaughter-house  in  existence  before  the  Local 
Govermuent  Acts  were  in  force  in  the  place 
where  it  is  situated  has  to  be  registered,  and 
all  new  ones  have  to  be  licensed.  Under 
ihe  Public  Health  Acts  (Amendment)  .^ct, 
1890,  the  license  may  be  made  an  annual 
one.  The  local  authority  may  make  by-laws 
dealing  amongst  other  things  with  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  slaughter-houses  in  a  cleanly 
and  proper  state,  and  recjuiriiig  a  suflicienl 
suiiply  of  water  to  be  provided. 

Hospitals.  — Of  late  years  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  dealing  with  infectious  dis- 
ease bj'  the  provision,  under  tiie  powers  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  187'),  of  hospitals  to  which 
patients  can  be  removed.  Any  local  authority 
may  provide  for  the  use  of  the  inliabitants  of 
their  district  hospitals  or  temporary  places 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose may  themselves  build  such  hospitals  or 
places  of  reception  ;  or  contract  for  the  use 
of  any  such  hosjjital  or  part  of  a  hospital  or 
place  of  reception  ;  or  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment with  any  person  having  the  manage- 
ment of  any  hospital,  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick  inhabitants  of  their  district,  on  paj-ment 
of  such  annual  or  other  sum  as  may  be 
agreed  on ;  and  two  or  more  local  authori- 
ties may  combine  in  providing  a  conuuon 
hospital. 

^Vhere  any  suitable  hospital  or  place  for 
the  reception  of  the  sick  is  provided  within 
the  district  of  a  local  authority,  or  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  such  district,  any 
person  who  is  suffering  from  any  dangerous 
infectious  disorder,  and  is  without  proper 
lodging  or  acconunodation,  or  lodged  in  a 
room  occupied  by  naore  than  one  family,  or 
is  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  may,  on  a 
certificate  signed  by  a  legally  ([ualitied 
medical  practitioner,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  superintending  body  of  such  hospital 
or  place,  be  removed,  by  order  of  any  justice, 
to  such  hospital  or  place  at  the  cost  of  the 
local  authority ;  and  any  person  so  suffering, 
who  is  lodged  in  any  common  lodging-house, 
may,  with  the  like  consent  and  on  a  like 
certificate,  be  so  removed  by  order  of  the 
local  authority;  and  any  person  wtio  wilfully 
disobej's  or  obstructs  the  execution  of  such 
order  will  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing ten  pounds.  It  is  further  provided  by 
the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  .\ct,  1890, 
that  any  justice  of  the  peace,  upon  proper 
cause  sliown  to  him,  may,  where  the  Act 
(which  is  adoptive)  is  put  in  operation, 
make  an  order  directing  the  detention  in 
hospital,  at  the  cost  of  the  local  authority, 
of  any  person  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease,  who  is  then  in  a  hospital  for  infec- 
tious disease,  and  would  not,  on  leaving  the 
hospital,  be  provided  with  lodging  or  accommo- 
dation in  which  proper  precautions  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  his  spreading  the  disorder. 
The  order  may  be  limited  to  some  specific 
time,  but  any  justice  has  power  to  enlarge 
the  time  as  often  as  may  appear  to  him  to 
be  necessary. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Disease. — 
The  Infectious  Disease  (Notification)  Act, 
1889,  and  the  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention) 
Act,  1890,  both  of  which  may  be  put  in  force 
in  any  district  by  being  adopted  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner,  but  are  not  in  force  other- 
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wise,  contain  some  verj-  important  provisions 
which  it  is  proposed  now  to  describe. 

The  Infections  Disease  (Notification)  Act, 
1889,  may  be  adopted  by  resolution  passed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  local  authority,  of  which 
previous  notice  must  be  given  to  every 
member.  When  the  Act  has  been  duly 
adopted  it  is  provided  that  where  an  inmate 
of  any  building  used  for  human  habitation  is 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  to  which 
the  Act  applies,  then,  unless  such  building  is 
a  hospital  m  which  persons  sufferuig  from 
an  infectious  disease  are  received, 

(a)  The  head  of  the  family  to  which  such 
inmate  (referred  to  as  the  patient)  belongs, 
and  in  his  default  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
patient  present  in  the  building  or  being  in 
attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  default  of 
such  relatives  every  person  in  charge  of  or 
in  attendance  on  the  patient,  and  in  default 
of  any  such  person  the  occupier  of  the  build- 
ing, shall,  as  soon  as  he  becomes  aware  that 
the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  infectious 
disease  to  which  the  Act  appilies,  send  notice 
thereof  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
district. 

(b)  Every  medical  practitioner  attending 
on  or  called  in  to  visit  the  patient  shall 
forthwith,  on  becoming  aware  that  the 
patient  is  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease 
to  which  the  Act  applies,  send  to  the  medical 
officer  of  health  for  the  district  a  certiticate 
stating  the  name  of  the  patient,  the  situation 
of  the  building,  and  the  infectious  disease 
irom  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  medical 
practitioner,  the  patient  is  suffering. 

The  certificate  must  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
must  be  given  in  respect  of  a  case  of  infectious 
disease  to  which  the  Act  apjilies  occurring 
in  any  building,  not  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty,  used  for  human  habitation,  unless 
such  building  is  a  hospital  m  which  persons 
suffering  from  an  infectious  disease  are 
received ;  and  also  in  a  case  occurring  in 
any  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  not  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty  or  to  a  foreign  Government,  or 
in  any  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure 
used  for  hviman  habitation  and  not  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty,  in  like  manner  as  nearly  as 
may  be  as  if  it  were  a  building.  The  penalty 
for  default  in  sending  the  certificate  is  a 
line  not  exceeding  40s.  The  forms  of  certifi- 
cates are  to  be  supplied  gratuitously  by  the 
local  authority,  who  will  also  pay  for  every 
certificate  sent  by  a  medical  practitioner  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act 
a  lee  of  '2.5.  6d.  if  the  case  occurs  in  the 
course  of  his  private  practice,  or  a  fee  of  Is. 
if  the  certificate  is  given  in  resjiect  of  a  case 
occurring  in  his  practice  as  medical  officer 
of  any  public  body  or  institution.  Where  a 
medical  j^iractitioner  attending  on  a  patient 
is  himself  the  medical  officer  of  health  of 
the  district,  he  will  be  entitled  to  the  fees  to 
which  he  would  be  entitled  if  he  were  not 


such  medical  officer.  It  seems  that  if  a 
medical  practitioner  in  the  proper  exercise 
of  his  discretion  certifies  that  a  patient  is 
suffering  from  any  disease,  his  opinion  can- 
not be  subjected  to  review  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  fee  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled under  the  Act  must  be  paid. 

The  infectious  diseases  to  which  the  Act 
applies  in  all  cases  include  the  following : 
smaU-j)Ox,  cholera,  dii)htheria,  membranous 
croup,  erysipelas,  the  disease  known  as  scar- 
latina or  scarlet  fever,  and  the  fevers  known 
by  any  of  the  following  names :  typhus, 
typhoid,  enteric,  relapsing,  continued,  or 
puerperal.  If  the  authority  of  any  district 
to  which  the  Act  extends  desire  that  the  Act 
shall  in  their  district  apply  to  any  infectious 
disease  other  than  the  above,  they  may  fi'om 
time  to  time,  by  a  resolution,  order  that  the 
Act  shall  in  their  district  apply  to  such  disease. 

It  is  of  importance  to  note  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  ajjply  to  every  ship,  vessel, 
boat,  tent,  van,  shed,  or  similar  structure  used 
for  human  habitation,  in  like  manner  as 
nearly  as  may  be  as  if  it  were  a  building,  and 
that  a  ship,  vessel,  or  boat  Ij'ing  in  any  river, 
harbour,  or  other  water  not  within  the  dis- 
trict of  any  local  authority  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  will  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  to  be  within  the  district  of  such  local 
authority  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  where  no  local 
authority  has  been  fixed,  then  of  the  local 
authority  of  the  district  which  nearest  ad- 
joins the  place  where  such  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat  is  lying. 

Prevention  of  Infectious  Disease. — 
The  Infectious  Disease  (Prevention)  Act,  1890, 
is  also  an  adoptive  Act,  and  is  not  in  force 
until  the  prescribed  forms  for  ado])ting  it 
have  been  gone  through ;  but  it  may  be 
adopted  in  part  only.  The  diseases  to  whicli 
it  ai)plies  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Act  of  1889,  and  the  subjects  to  which  it 
relates  are — 

(a.)  The  inspection  of  dairies,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sujiply  of  milk  therefrom  in 
cases  where  it  appears  that  infectious  disease 
is  attributable  to,  or  likely  to  be  caused  by, 
the  consumption  of  milk  so  supplied  ; 

(b)  The  cleansing  and  disinfection  of 
premises,  bedding,  clothing,  &c.,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  or  checking  infectious 
disease  ; 

[c)  The  retention,  removal,  and  burial  of 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
infections  disease  ; 

{d)  The  detention  in  hospital  of  persons 
suffering  from  infectious  disease,  who  would, 
on  leaving  the  hospital,  be  without  proper 
lodging ;  and 

(e)  The  provision  of  temporary  shelter 
and  attendance  for  members  of  families  who 
have  been  compelled  to  leave  their  dweUings 
for  the  purpose  of  the  dwellings  being  dis- 
infected. 
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As  (luriiifj  recent  years  attention  lins  been 
very  prominently  directed  to  milk  as  a  source 
of"  infection,  it  is  not  surprising  to  lind  that 
this  Act  confers  powers  whidi  are  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  any  whi(;h  the 
Legislature  has  previously  given  to  local 
authorities.  On  this  subject  the  Act  jiro- 
videsthat  in  case  the  medical  ollicer  of  health 
of  any  district  in  which  the  section  is  adopted 
is  in  possession  of  evidence  that  any  person 
in  the  district  is  sutVering  from  infectious 
disease  attributable  to  milk  supplied  within 
the  district  from  any  dairy  situate  within  or 
without  the  district,  or  that  the  consumption 
of  milk  from  the  dairy  is  likely  to  cause 
infectious  disease  to  any  person  residing  in 
the  district,  he  shall,  if  authorised  in  that 
behalf  by  an  order  of  a  justice  having  juris- 
diction in  the  place  where  the  dairy  is  situate, 
have  power  to  uispect  such  dairy,  and,  if 
accompanied  by  a  veterinary  inspector  or 
some  other  properly  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon,  to  inspect  the  animals  in  the  dairy. 
If,  on  such  inspection,  the  medical  otlicer  of 
health  is  of  oi)iniou  that  infectious  disease  is 
caused  from  consumption  of  the  milk  sup- 
plied from  the  dairy,  he  is  to  make  a  report 
to  the  authority  whose  otlicer  he  is.  This 
report  must  be  accompanied  by  any  report 
that  may  be  furuisiied  to  him  by  the 
veterinary  inspector  or  veterinary  surgeon 
above  mentiojied.  The  authority  may  ther<;- 
upon  require  the  dairyman  to  appear  befV)re 
them  to  show  cause  wlij'  an  order  should  not 
be  made  requiring  him  not  to  sujiply  any 
milk  from  ttie  dairy  within  the  district,  until 
the  order  has  been  withdrawn.  If  he  fails 
to  show  such  cause,  they  ruaj'  make  the 
order. 

The  Act  also  contains  some  important 
provisions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  public 
conveyances  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bodies 
of  persons  dying  of  infectious  disease,  the 
disposal  of  infectious  rubbish,  and  the 
cleansing  and  disinfection  of  houses  and 
articles  therein  likely  to  retain  infection.  On 
the  last  subject  the  Act  provides  that  where 
the  medical  oflicer  of  health  of  any  local 
authority,  or  any  other  registered  medical 
l)ractitioiH'r,  ceitilies  that  the  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  of  any  house,  or  part  of  it,  and 
of  any  articles  in  it  likely  to  retain  infiK-tion, 
would  tend  to  prevent  or  check  infectious 
disease,  the  clerk  to  the  authority  is  to  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  owner  or  occupier 
that  the  house  or  part,  and  any  articles  in  it 
likely  to  retain  infection,  will  be  cleansed 
and  disinfected  by  the  authority  at  the  cost 
of  the  owner  or  occupier,  unless  he  informs 
the  authority,  w-ithin  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  receipt  of  the  notice,  that  he  will  do  the 
cleansing  and  disinfection,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  within  a  time 
fixed  in  the  notice.  If,  within  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  given  does  not  inform 


the  authority  that  he  will  so  do  the  cleansing 
and  disinfection,  or  if,  having  so  informed 
the  authority,  he  fails  to  have  the  work  done 
withm  the  time  fixed  in  the  notice,  the  house 
or  part  of  a  house  and  articles  are  to  be 
cleansed  and  disinfected  by  the  ollicers  of 
the  authority  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  medical  otlicer  of  health,  and  the  expense? 
incurred  may  be  recovered  from  the  owner 
or  occupier  in  a  suinmary  manner,  liiil 
where  the  owner  or  occujiier  of  the  house  or 
part  of  a  house  is  unable  effectually  to  cleanse 
and  disinfect  it,  and  any  article  therein 
likely  to  retain  infection,  the  officers  of  the 
authority,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  or 
occupier,  may  undertake  the  cleansing  and 
disinfection  at  the  cost  of  tiie  authority. 

No  person  may  retain  unburied,  elsewhere 
than  in  a  public  mortuary,  or  in  a  room  not 
used  at  the  timeas  a  dwelling-place,  sleeping- 
place,  or  workroom,  for  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  body  of  any  person  who  has 
died  of  an  infectious  disease,  unless  he  .shall 
have  obtained  the  sanction  in  writing  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  or  of  a  registered 
medical  practitioner. 

In  connexion  with  this  Act  it  is  of  the 
greatest  imi)ortance  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  an  adoptive  Act  not  only  as  a  whole,  but 
as  to  sections,  so  that  before  any  particular 
enactment  is  acted  on,  stej)S  should  be  taken 
to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  properly  put  in 
force  in  the  particular  district. 

Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Some  very  important  alterations  of  the  law 
were  made  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
Classes  Act,  1890,  the  princii)al  of  which  re- 
lated to  (1)  unhealthy  areas,  and  (2)  un- 
healthy dwellings. 

As  to  unhealthy  areas,  it  is  pro\  ided  that 
where  an  official  representation  is  made  to 
the  local  authority  by  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  that  within  a  certain  area  in  their 
district  either  (a)  any  houses,  courts,  or 
alleys  are  unfit  for  habitation  ;  or  (b)  the 
narrowness,  closeness,  and  bad  arrangement 
or  the  bad  condition  of  the  streets  and 
houses  or  groups  of  houses  within  such  area, 
or  the  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation,  or  projjer 
conveniences,  or  any  other  sanitary  defects, 
or  one  or  more  of  such  causes,  are  dangerous 
or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants 
either  of  the  buildings  in  the  said  area  or  of 
the  neighbouring  buildings,  and  that  the 
evils  cannot  be  remedied  otherwise  than  by 
an  improvement  scheme  for  the  re-an'ange- 
ment  and  reconstruction  of  the  streets  and 
houses  within  such  area,  the  local  authority, 
if  satisfied  of  the  tnith  of  the  representation, 
shall  pass  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  such 
area  is  an  unhealthy  area,  and  proceed  to 
make  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the 
area.  Before  the  scheme  can  come  into 
operation  it  has  to  be  confirmed  by  pro- 
visional order,  which  requires  the  sanction 
of  Parliament. 
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The  law  relating  to  the  assessment  of 
compensation  payable  under  an  improvement 
scheme  in  respect  of  any  house  or  premises 
situate  in  an  unhealthy  area,  provides  that 
in  such  cases  evidence  shaU  be  receivable  by 
the  arbitrator  to  prove— (1)  That  the  rental 
of  the  house  or  premises  was  enhanced  by 
reason  cf  the  same  being  used  for  illegal 
purpofcs,  or  being  so  overcrowded  as  to  be 
dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
inmates ;  or  (2)  that  they  are  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  be  a  nuisance  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Acts  relating  to  nuisances 
(which  are  defined  by  section  2  as  meaning 
as  respects  any  urban  sanitary  district  in 
England  the  Public  Health  Acts,  and  as 
including  any  local  Act  which  contains  any 
provisions  with  respect  to  nuisances),  or  are 
in  a  state  of  defective  sanitation,  or  are  not 
in  reasonably  good  repair ;  or  (3)  that  they 
are  unfit,  and  not  reasonably  capable  of 
being  made  fit,  for  human  habitation ;  and 
that  if  the  arbitrator  is  satisfied  by  such 
evidence,  then  the  compensation — (a)  shall 
in  the  first  case,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
rental,  be  based  on  the  rental  which  would 
have  been  obtainable  if  the  house  or  premises 
were  occupied  for  legal  purposes,  and  only 
by  the  number  of  persons  whom  they  were 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  fitted 
to  accommodate  without  such  overcrowding 
as  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health  of 
tlie  inmates ;  and  (b)  shall  in  the  second 
case  be  the  amount  estimated  as  the  value 
of  the  house  and  premises  if  the  nuisance 
had  been  abated,  or  if  they  had  been  put  into 
a  sanitary  condition,  or  into  reasonably  good 
repair,  after  deducting  the  estimated  expense 
of  abating  the  nuisance  or  putting  them  into 
such  condition  or  repair,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
and  (c)  shall  in  the  third  case  be  the  value 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  materials  of  the 
buildings  thereon. 

As  to  unhealthy  dwellings,  the  Act  gives 
some  powers  that  are  far  in  advance  of  any 
previous  law.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty 
of  every  local  authorit}'  to  cause  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  inspection  of  their  district 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  dwell- 
ing-house therein  is  in  a  state  so  dangerous  or 
injurious  to  health  as  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  and  if,  on  the  representation  of 
their  medical  officer  of  health  or  any  of 
their  ofiticers,  or  information  given  to  them, 
it  appears  that  any  dwelling-house  is  in  such 
state,  to  forthwith  take  the  proceedings 
against  the  owner  or  occupier  for  closing  it 
under  the  PubHc  Health  Act,  1875. 

Under  the  Public  Health  Act  it  had  hitherto 
been  necessary  that  the  proceedings  should 
be  taken  with  a  view  to  the  abatement  of  a 
nuisance,  and  that  the  works  requisite  to 
abate  the  nuisance  complained  of  should  be 
specified.  This,  however,  is  no  longer  the 
case,  as  summary  proceedings  may  be  taken 
ioi  the  express  purpose  of  causing  the  dwell- 
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ing-house  to  be  closed,  and  appropriate  forms 
are  prescribed  for  this  purpose. 

The  effect  of  the  closing  order  will  be  to 
prohibit  the  using  of  the  premises  for  the 
purpose  of  human  habitation  until,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  court,  they  are  rendered  tit 
for  that  purpose.  In  making  it  the  court  may 
imjjose  a  penalty  not  exceeding  201. 

Where  a  closing  order  has  been  made  in 
respect  of  any  dwelling-house,  and  has  not 
been  determined  by  a  subsequent  order,  the 
sanitary  authority,  if  of  opinion  that  the 
house  has  not  been  rendered  fit  for  human 
habitation,  and  that  the  necessary  steps  are 
not  being  taken  with  all  diligence  to  render 
it  so  tit,  and  that  the  continuance  of  any 
building  being  or  being  part  of  the  dwelling- 
house  is  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  public,  or  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  dwelling-houses,  ai-e  required 
to  pass  a  resolution  that  it  is  expedient  to 
order  the  demolition  of  the  building.  Unless 
the  building  is  promptly  made  fit  for  human 
habitation  it  must  be  demolished. 

County  of  London. — It  is  necessary  to 
explain  that  the  law  as  set  forth  above  re- 
lates to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
but  does  not  apply  to  the  county  of  London, 
for  which  there  are  several  special  Acts  of 
Parliament.  The  Local  Government  Acts, 
1888  and  1804,  the  Metropolis  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts,  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts, 
the  Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  and 
some  other  Acts,  prescribe  the  law  relating  to 
the  constitution,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Local  Au- 
thorities in  the  Metropolis,  and  also  the 
general  provisions  as  to  the  laying  out  of 
streets,  the  construction  of  buildings,  and  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  of  sanitation  and 
public  health.  It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
into  these  provisions  here,  but  in  many 
respects  they  are  the  same  as  those  above 
described  for  the  provinces. 

W.  A.  Casson. 

SANITATION;  SANITARY  SCI- 
ENCE (sanus,  sound).- — Sanitary  science 
treats  of  the  principles  on  which  health  is 
maintained  and  disease  prevented.  The 
principal  agencies  which  contribute  to  this 
result  will  be  found  treated  of  in  this  work 
under  the  following  headings  :  Baths  ;  Con- 
tagion ;  Disinfection;  Exercise;  Food; 
Hospitals,  Construction  of;  Hydrothera- 
PEUTics  ;  Immunity  ;  Personal  Health  ; 
Physical  Education  ;  Poisonous  Food  ; 
Public  Health  ;  Quarantine  ;  Sanitary 
Law;  Sea-air  and  Sea-baths;  and  Vaccina- 
tion. 

SAN  REMO,  on  the  Riviera,  Italy, 
near  the  French  Frontier. — A  well- 
sheltered,  dry,  mild,  equable  winter  climate. 
Mean  winter  temperature,  54°  F.  Early 
vegetation.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by. 


SANTA  AQUEDA 

SANTA  AQUEDA,  in  Spain.- Cold 

sulplmted  Hiul  clKilyljeate  watiis.    tice  Mine- 

R\L  WaTKUS. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  in  Southern 
California.  -A  very  luilil,  e(iual)le  cliiuate, 
vn  the  I'licilic  const.  Tt-injieruture — uiean 
iiiimial,  61°  F. ;  winter  mean,  54^.  Kainfall, 
IG  inches.  Used  for  phthisis  and  other  pul- 
monary affections.  See  Climate,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by. 

SANTA  FE.  —  The  capital  of  New 
Mexico,  at  an  altitude  of  7,013  feet,  in  a  dry 
and  arid  region.  Lacks  equability  of  tem- 
perature. Mean  annual  temperature  48°  F.; 
relative  humidity  i)erceuta<^e,  45.  More  suit- 
able for  a  winter  than  a  summer  residence 
for  invalids.  It  is  principally  recommended 
as  a  winter  residence  for  pulmonary  artec- 
tions  on  account  of  its  combinmg  a  certain 
def^ree  of  warmth  with  altitude.  See  Climate, 
Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SARATOGA,  in  Saratoga  County, 
New  York,  U.S.A.— Alkaline  chalybeate 
and  muriated  alkaline  waters,  containing 
traces  of  iodine  and  bromine.  The  sprmgs 
of  Ballston,  a  few  miles  from  Saratoga,  are 
of  a  like  character.     See  Mixkkal  Waters. 

SARCINA  (sarcina,  a  pack  or  bundle). — 
This  is  a  morphological  term  applied  to 
various  species  of  micro-organisms  belonging 
to  the  group  of  Schizomycetes,  which,  deve- 
loping by  fission  in  three  planes  at  right 
angles  to  one  another,  form  more  or  less 
cubical  asgregates  of  4,  8,  IG.  32,  or  64  cocci. 
Laving  the  appearance  of  corded  '  bales '  or 
'  packets.'     Sec  Micro-orgaxisms. 

So  far  as  is  known  at  present,  these  bodies 
are  not  pathogenic,  but  merely  find  a  suitable 
habitat  in  the  diseased  conditions  with  which 
they  are  associated,  but  of  which  they  are 
not  the  cause. 

The  most  important  species  of  sarcina  in 
human  pathology  are  the  following: — 

1.  Sarcina  ventriculi.— This  species, 
first  discovered  by  Goodsir  in  1842,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  stomach,  and  in 
the  vomit  of  gastric  dilatation  from  pyloric 
obstruction ;  in  some  cases  of  gastric  ulcer 
and  carcinoma  without  dilatation ;  and  in 
rare  cases  of  gastric  catarrh.  SarcinsE  are 
not  sufficiently  constant  to  be  of  much  dia- 
gnostic value,  and  are  certainly  not  patho- 
gnomonic of  a  dilated  stomach,  as  has  been 
supposed.  Their  appearance  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  state  of  fermentation  of  the 
gastric  contents,  which  appear  like  yeast, 
and  are  of  an  acid  reaction  and  smell :  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  organism  is  developed 
in  the  progress  of  the  fermentation,  and  is 
not  the  actual  cause  of  the  condition,  for, 
when  placed  in  suitable  surroundings,  living 
sarcina;  have  not  beeh  observed  to  set  up 
fermentative  changes,  and  cases  are  recorded 
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of  their  occurrence  in  vomit  that  showed  no 

signs  of  fermentation. 

Sarcinae    are    easily    detected    under    the 
microscope.     A  drop  of  liquor  pt)tassit'  added 


Fig.  187. — Sarcina  ventricnli.    Showing  sarcince  and 
starch-granules  in  vomited  matter,      x  400  diam. 

to  a  fragment  of  vomit  on  the  glass  slide,  and 
covered  with  thin  glass,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
play their  characteristic  appearances.  The 
constituent  cells  are  of  a  diameter  of  about 
jjjjyjy  of  an  inch  («re  fig.  187). 

2.  Sarcina  pulmonum. — This  species 
has  been  described  as  occurring  in  certain 
lung-states  associated  with  suppuration.  It 
is  said  to  readily  induce  ammoniacal  decom- 
position of  the  urine  when  introduced  into 
this  riuid ;  and  in  one  case  appeared  to  con- 
tain starch  or  cellulose  in  its  composition. 

3.  Sarcina  urinse. — This  species  of  sar- 
cina is  of  much  rarer  occurrence,  and  has 
been  occasionally  found  in  the  bladder.  It 
is  much  smaller  than  the  gastric  species,  and 
the  '  bales  '  usually  consist  of  a  greater  nun- 
ber  of  cocci. 

Sarcinae  are  also  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  the  faeces,  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
in  hydrocele  fluid,  in  gangrenous  intestines, 
in  cholera  stools,  and  even  in  the  blood. 

W.  H.  Allchis. 

SARCOCELE  ((rdp$,  flesh;  and  K^\r,,  a 
tumour). — .\  name  for  any  solid  enlargement 
of  the  testes.     See  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

SARCOMA  {rrap$.  {\esh).—A  tumour 
composed  of  some  modification  of  embryonic 
connective  tissue.     Sec  Tumours. 

SARCOPTES  SCABIEI.  —  A  syno- 
nym for  acarus  scabiei.     See  Acarus. 

SATURNISM  (natiirnus,  lead).  —  A 
synonym  for  lead-poisoning.  See  Lead, 
I'oisoning  by. 

SCABIES  {iicahies,  scab,  mange).  — 
Sy.sox.  :  Itch;  Ft.GaJe;  Ger.  KriHsr. 

Definition.— A  simple  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  tlie 
acarus  scahiei  and  the  scratching  of  the 
sufiferer.     The  disease  is  contajnouB,  as  the 
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parasite  is  easily  transferred  from  one  person 
to  another. 

Description.— The  parts  of  the  body  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  are  the  soft  skin  between 
the  lingers,  and  on-  the  flexor  side  of  the 
wrists  and  elbows ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  buttocks,  and  penis  ;  and  in  women 
the  mammie  ;  in  children  the  feet  and  legs, 
in  addition  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
already  mentioned,  are  very  liable  to  be 
attacked.  The  acarus  generally  attacks  both 
sides  of  the  body  symmetrically,  and  in  adults 
is  never  met  with  in  the  skin  of  the  face  or 
scalp  ;  but  any  other  part  of  the  body  may  be 
affected. 

The  eruption  produced  by  the  acari  and  by 
scratching  is  attended  with  itching,  especially 
at  night,  and  resembles  a  scattered  eczema ; 
and  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease  will 
depend  chiefly  on  its  duration.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  for  the  purposes  of  dia- 
gnosis is  the  scabies  burrow,  which  resembles 
roughly  an  old  pin-scratch.  Examined  closely, 
it  has  a  dotted  and  beaded  appearance  with 
ragged  dirty  edges  at  its  entrance,  where  the 
roof  of  the  cuniculus  has  been  worn  away  by 
rubbing.  At  the  distant  end  of  the  burrow 
may  be  sometimes  seen  the  parent  acarus, 
which  is  easily  extracted  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  pin  along  the  burrow  and  touching 
the  acarus,  which  immediately  adheres  to 
the  pin,  and  may  thus  be  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  examination. 

Diagnosis. — The  following  points  serve  to 
distinguish  scabies :  (1)  the  particular  parts 
attacked  above  indicated  ;  (2)  the  eruption, 
which  consists  of  scattered  and  isolated 
papules  and  vesicles,  and  more  rarely  pus- 
tides,  with  their  tops  more  or  less  torn  by 
scratching ;  (3)  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
especially  of  contagion  ;  (4)  the  presence  of 
the  scabies  burrow ;  and  (5)  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  acarus  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

Treatment.— The  usual  plan  of  treating 
scabies  is  by  the  use  of  either  (1)  sulphur 
ointment ;  or  {'2)  sulphur  baths  or  lotions. 
The  former  is  the  more  effectual  method, 
although  the  latter  may  be  occasionally  pre- 
ferred. In  order  to  cure  an  ordinary  case 
of  scabies,  it  is  simply  necessary  that  the 
patient,  before  going  to  bed,  should  thoroughly 
apply  and  gently  rub  in  the  sulphur  oint- 
ment to  every  part  of  the  body,  excepting  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  scalp ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  ointment  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
he  should  sleep  in  his  under-clothes,  such  as 
drawers,  jersey,  socks,  and  gloves,  and  in  the 
mornmg  take  a  warm  bath  and  put  on  clean 
clothes.  This  process  should  be  repeated  for 
three  or  four  nights,  after  which  the  oint- 
ment should  be  used  every  night  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
only  which  are  especially  attacked  by  the 
disease. 

The  ointment  should  contain  a  drachm  of 
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sulphur  to  an  ounce  of  benzoated  lard,  but 
for  young  children  an  ointment  of  about  hall 
this  strength  is  most  suitable.  A  common 
mistake  is  to  continue  the  use  of  the  strong 
sulphur  ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  for 
several  weeks,  thus  producing  an  irritable 
state  of  skin,  which  is  mistaken  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  scabies. 

If  a  sulphur  bath  be  preferred,  it  may  be 
made  by  dissolving  half  a  pound  of  sulphur- 
ated potash  in  thirty  gallons  of  water.  It  is 
necessary  to  repeat  the  bath  several  times  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days. 

If  it  be  desired  to  treat  scabies  by  a  lotion, 
Vlemingkx's  solution  may  be  used.  It  is 
made  by  boiling  five  gallons  of  water  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  quicklime  and  half  a 
pound  of  suli)hur  until  three  gallons  are  left. 
This  lotion  is  effective,  but  it  is  apt  to  irritate 
the  skin,  and  is  not  so  generally  useful  as  the 
sulphur  ointment.     See  Acarus. 

K.   LiVEING. 

SCALD. — An  injury  to  any  part  of  the 
body  caused  by  the  action  of  moist  heat, 
either  in  the  form  of  steam  or  of  a  hot  fluid. 
See  Heat,  Effects  of  Severe  or  Extreme. 

SCALD-HEAD  {scall,  scurf;  scabbiness). 
A  popular  terra,  commonly  used  as  the  nega- 
tion of  ringworm  ;  all  diseases  of  the  scalp, 
in  the  belief  of  the  people,  being  either  ring- 
worm or  scald-head.  The  term  finds  a  more 
suitable  application  to  that  form  of  folliculitis 
of  the  scalp  which  is  denominated  kerion. 
Kerion  begins  with  circumscribed  tumefac- 
tion of  the  scalp  and  profuse  exudation  from 
the  hair-follicles,  and  terminates  by  elimina- 
tion of  the  hair  and  baldness  ;  the  latter 
being  genei'ally  temporary,  but  sometimes 
permanent.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

SCARIFICATION  (scarifico,  I  make 
an  incision). — This  is  an  operation  in  which 
small  superficial  incisions  are  made,  through 
either  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  to  allow 
the  escape  of  blood,  as  in  wet-cupping,  or  of 
serous  fluid,  in  relieving  dropsical  effusions; 
or  to  liberate  the  teeth,  as  in  difficult  denti- 
tion. 

SCARLATINA. — A  synonym  for  scar- 
let fever.     See  Scarlet  Fever. 

SCARLET  EEVER.— Synon.  :  Scar- 
latina; Fehris  Scarlatina;  Fr.  Scarlatine; 
Ger.  Scharlach. 

Definition. — An  infectious  specific  fever  ; 
with  sudden  ingress,  soreness  and  redness  of 
the  throat,  and  a  finely  diffused  scarlet  rash 
on  the  second  day,  most  intense  on  the  third 
day,  beghming  to  fade  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
with  some  subsidence  of  fever,  and  followed 
by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  in  both  small 
and  large  flakes ;  and  inducing  a  liability  to 
rheumatic  and  renal  sj'mptoms  and  a  ten- 
dency to  serous  effusions. 
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•Etiology.— Some  product  of  the  sick, 
however  conveyed  to  tiiose  hitherto  un- 
iirtected  and  susceptible,  always  reproduces 
lliis  diseai^e,  which  aj^aiu  gives  off  iiilectinfj 
material  with  identical  properties.  No  other 
orifjin  lor  scarlet  fever  can  now  be  admitted  ; 
its  extension  to  any  new  locality  is  traceable 
to  an  imported  infection.  The  periodical 
recurrence  of  epidemics  in  larf,'e  connmmities 
is  mainly  attributable  to  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  susceptible.  Wherever  scar- 
bit  ma  spreads,  children  are  the  cliief  victims. 
Even  among  peoj)le  not  protected  by  a  pre- 
vious attack,  a  less  liability  is  noticed  with 
advancinfj  years. 

In  adults,  uidess  specinUy  predisposed,  the 
attack  is  less  severe  than  during  adolescence 
and  childliood.  The  disease  is  most  frequent 
from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year,  and  most 
fatal  to  children  of  two  and  three  years  old, 
when  the  mortality  is  20  per  cent. ;  this 
seldom  exceeds  5  per  cent,  after  the  age  of 
five  years.  In  England,  where  scarlet  fever 
prevails  more  than  in  any  other  country 
except,  perhaps,  the  United  States,  and 
causes  the  highest  mortality  of  any  epidemic 
disease,  two-thirds  of  all  the  deaths  from  it 
occur  in  the  first  five  years  of  childhood. 
Eive  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mortidity  falls  in 
the  first  3'ear,  15  per  cent,  in  the  second,  20 
per  cent,  in  each  of  the  next  two  years, 
thence  progressively  decreasing — that  for 
all  ages  over  fifteen  being  less  than  5  per 
cent.,  and  more  than  half  of  these  deaths 
being  in  the  next  decade.  The  following 
decade  shows  a  slightly  mcrcased  incidence 
on  women,  partly  because  they  are  more 
with  the  sick,  and  partly  from  a  greater 
susceptibility  after  childbirth.  Sex  has  no 
directly  predisposing  influence.  The  pro- 
portional mortalit}'  from  scarlet  fever  is  about 
(S  to  10,000  of  population  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  range  being  from  0"5  to  1"5  per 
1,000;  in  Liverjjool  this  has  reached  to  3"7, 
and  in  London  to  2  per  1,000.  From  2  to  5 
per  cent,  of  all  the  yearly  deaths  are  from 
this  disease  ;  in  London  this  proportion  varied 
from  8  per  cent,  in  1870,  to  1  per  cent,  two 
years  afterwjirds.  Epidemics  of  scarlet  fever 
are  not  evenly  distributed— -thej-  subside  in 
one  place  while  they  extend  in  another  ;  in 
epidemic  years  (as  ISOiJ,  1870,  1887,  and 
181)2)  the  increase  becomes  very  general. 
From  our  large  towns  scarlet  fever  is  seldom 
or  never  absent ;  among  sparse  populations 
the  disease  may  not  reappear  for  years. 

The  influence  of  season  on  scarlet  fever  is 
marked  with  us  by  an  autumnal  increase  of 
the  disease  :  the  number  of  deaths  from  it  in 
London  is  aJways  at  its  highest  at  the  end 
of  October.  Cold  has  very  little  effect  on 
the  intensity  of  the  disease ;  but  indirectly 
may  check  its  spread.  Heat  favours  its  dif- 
fusion, but  lessens  the  severity  of  the  attack 
and  of  its  after-consequences.  Epidemics  tend 
to  recur  every  five  or  six  vears,  as  a  fresh 


'  series  of  the  susceptible  arises.  They  often 
extend  with  us  in  dry  seasons,  and  subside 
i  after  wet  ones.  Whatever  the  relation  of 
1  moist  air  and  subsoil  water  to  other  infec- 
I  tions,  in  this  one  rain  may  free  the  air  of 
floating  particles,  and  carry  them  off  by  the 
1  sewers. 

I  A  defective  hygiene  from  imperfectly 
I  drained  dwellings  greatly  increases  the  dan- 
gers of  this  disease.  Defective  ventilation  will 
aggravate  the  type,  or  intensify  the  infection 
which  a  free  ventilation  would  dissipate. 
The  best  conditions  of  personal  hygiene  are 
often  jjowerless  in  modifying  the  dangers  of 
individual  liability.  The  healthy  and  well- 
to-do  enjoy  no  exemption.  No  mihlness  of 
type  in  the  infecting  source  is  any  safeguard 
against  the  dangers  to  follow,  even  to  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Individual  sus- 
ceptibility is  most  variable :  sometimes 
persons  in  not  very  good  health  escape  while 
with  the  sick,  but  on  returning  in  improved 
health  to  them  as  convalescents,  or  to  the 
house  they  have  left,  are  at  once  seized. 
After  surgical  operations  the  predisposition 
to  receive  infection  is  increased ;  any  shock 
or  injury  may  determine  a  seizure  after  an 
exposure  otherwise  harmless.  How  long 
after  (putting  an  infected  place  such  injury 
may  excite  disease  is  uncrertain.  An  idio- 
syncrasy to  sutler  seriously  from  this  kind 
of  disease  marks  even  the  robust  in  certain 
families ;  in  others  there  is  a  liability  to 
more  than  one  attack.  The  rule  against  a 
recurrence  prevails  so  largely  as  to  be  the 
great  element  of  personal  safety  to  anyone 
again  exposed  to  infection.  -'^ny  person, 
however  safe,  may  be  the  carrier  of  infection  ; 
not  only  the  hands  that  have  touched  the 
sick  and  things  in  actual  contact  with  them, 
but  clothes  or  even  papers  that  have  been  in 
the  sick-room,  niay  convey  it. 

Infection  attaches  to  the  whole  period  of 
illness.  Greatest  at  the  height  of  the  disease, 
it  is  given  off  for  six  weeks — it  may  be  for 
nine  and  ten  weeks,  after.  Second  attacks 
have  occurred  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the 
first  seizure  ;  in  some  of  these  cases  recru- 
descence of  an  originally  mUd  attack  seems 
likely,  with  further  sore-throat  and  followed 
by  freer  desquamation.  A  relapse  is  possible 
as  late  as  the  fourth  week  ;  this,  if  not  a  re- 
infection, prolongs  the  duration  of  the  infec- 
tious period  ;  so  also  may  any  serious  com- 
plication delaying  convalescence.  During 
all  this  tijne  infection  may  be  received  by 
clothes  or  near  surfaces,  and  retained  by 
them  for  months,  unless  driven  off  by  cleans- 
ing and  disinfectants.  A  dry  heat  of  220' 
will  disinfect  wooUen  clothing ;  a  curtain 
from  the  bed  of  a  child  onlj'  sickening  for 
scarlet  fever,  folded  and  put  away  without 
such  care,  has  set  up  the  disease  after  a  long 
interval.  Clothes  removed  to  a  distance  and 
unpacked  months  afterwards  will  give  off 
infection.     Persons  protected  by  a  previous 
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attack  from  again  undergoing  scarlet  fever, 
may,  when  much  exposed  to  it,  have  sore- 
throat  or  other  signs  of  partial  sickening, 
sufficient  to  carry  the  disease  elsewhere. 
Every  case  of  sore-throat  occurring  in  an 
infected  house  is  capable  of  conveying  scarlet 
fever,  whether  the  subject  of  it  be  protected 
or  not.  Sore-throat  in  children  is  always  a 
sufficient  reason  for  keeping  them  at  home. 
It  is  the  slight  cases  of  infectious  sore-thi-oat, 
not  bad  enough  to  prevent  chUdren  from 
going  out  of  doors  or  being  sent  to  schools 
and  parties,  that  elude  our  efforts  to  arrest 
epidemics  of  this  kind  in  their  usual  course. 
Infection  begins  at  the  very  commencement 
of  sickening,  but  at  that  time  is  more  readily 
controlled.  Scarlet  fever  having  gained  en- 
trance into  a  healthy  house  need  not  spread  ; 
timely  isolation  of  the  first  case,  or  separa- 
tion of  the  susceptible,  is  mostly  successful, 
for  the  rash  is  an  early  symptom  at  once 
attracting  attention.  If  others  have  received 
infection  the  sickness  wUl  appear  in  less  than 
a  week,  when  a  second  separation  is  sure  to 
be  effective.  Till  the  week  is  over,  those  who 
may  have  escaped  are  not  to  be  sent  among 
other  families. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  a  short  one.  Not 
more  than  from  three  to  five  days,  it  is  said  to 
be  as  short  as  three  hours;  it  may  possibly 
extend  to  seven  or  ten  days.  The  longest 
interval  known  to  the  writer  from  a  single 
definite  exposure  to  sickening  has  been  four 
and  a-half  days.  In  most  of  the  instances 
where  four  to  five  days  have  intervened,  one 
or  two  of  these  days  have  not  been  without 
sore-throat  or  other  signs  of  invasion.  Such 
cases  are  infectious  before  the  seizure  is  defi- 
nite. In  separating  children  from  an  in- 
fected house,  anyone  who  has  received  in- 
fection is  sure  to  show  evidence  of  it  before 
the  week  end.  The  only  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are,  where  some  communication  has  been 
kept  up  with  the  infected  house,  where  clothes 
have  retained  infection,  or  some  source  of  it 
has  existed  in  the  second  house.  All  accu- 
rate investigation  of  the  caiise  of  infection  in 
scarlet  fever  tends  to  reduce  the  estimate  of 
the  average  incubation -period  to  less  than 
three  days.  In  the  lonjjer  periods  adduced  it 
is  probable  that  infection  attaches  to  some- 
thing without,  instead  of  immediately  acting 
on  or  within,  the  sufferer.  A  week  or  more 
may  intervene  between  successive  cases  in 
any  family,  when  precautions  sufficient  only 
to  delay  the  spread  of  infection  have  been 
maintained. 

Inoculation  -will  reproduce  scarlatina,  all 
the  symptonjs  appearing  with  the  usual 
rapidity  and  not  less  than  the  usual  severity. 
Some  modification  has  resulted  from  in- 
oculating a  serous  exudation  from  the  skin 
during  eruption  :  redness  bogan  at  the  point 
of  insertion  in  thirty  hours;  this  extended 
during  three  days,  faded  after  five  days,  and 
proved  protective.     Attempts  at  implantmg 


the  disease  by  desquamated  epidermic  scales 
have  mostly  failed  ;  as  with  diphtheritic  ex- 
foliations, the  active  contagion  is  not  long 
or  intimately  associated  with  dead  material. 
The  particulate  contagion,  carried  in  the 
blood,  can  permeate  everywhere,  for  mothers 
ill  from  scarlet  fever  have  given  birth  to 
infants  affected  with  sore-throat ;  yet  tho 
mother  may  suffer,  and  the  child  escape. 
Animals  are  inoculable  with  the  blood  of 
persons  with  scarlet  fever.  A  dog  has  con- 
tracted fever  and  bad  throat  from  being  in 
bed  with  a  scarlet-fever  patient;  such  illness 
is  not  necessarily  identical  with  that  origin- 
ating it,  nor  need  it  be  directly  transmissible 
as  a  specific  disease  either  to  dogs  or  men, 
but  we  see  how  pet  animals  may  carry  in- 
fection from  one  person  to  another. 

Infection  has  many  times  been  traced  to 
milk.  The  ftxcility  with  which  this  fiuid  will 
absorb  and  convey  infection  is  very  remark- 
able :  for  it  to  stand  in  the  room  with  sick 
people  is  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  tainted ; 
the  cream  is  specially  prone  to  unpregnation. 
In  some  cases  convalescents  from  scarlet 
fever,  in  others  healthy  persons  coming  from 
an  infected  house,  have  milked  the  cows,  and 
handled  or  distributed  the  milk.  In  this  way 
sore  teats  in  the  cow  may  convey  infection. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
Scarlet  fever  results  from  the  entrance  of  an 
infecting  particle  into  the  blood  ;  but  how 
minvite  or  of  what  nature  is  uncertain. 
Micrococci  are  found  in  the  blood  during 
this  fever,  even  withui  the  corpuscles ;  and  in 
the  serum  rapidly  oscillating  bodies  appear 
as  dark    specks   among   the   globules ;    also 

I  small  rod-like  bodies,  single  or  joined,  have 
been  described.  Such  serum  injected 
under  the  skin  caused  sudden  fever  in  the 
rabbit,    with    similar   bodies    in    the    blood, 

I  again  inoculable.  Not  only  the  blood  and 
serum  of  the  subject  of  scarlet  fever,  but 
most  secretions  of  the  body,  carry  infection. 

'  Minute  spores,  similar  to  those  in  the  blood, 
traverse  membranous  sej)ta,  and  have  been 
found  in  the  renal  epithelium.  Most  abun- 
dant in  the  breath,  infection  attaches  also 
to  the  nasal  or  pharj'ngeal  secretion.  The 
first  serous  exudation  from  the  skin  has  been 
used  for  inoculation  ;  descpiamated  cuticle  is 
less  effective.  Infection  is  generally  received 
by  the  throat  and  lungs,  seldom  by  a  wound 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin,  and  never  by  the 
unabraded  skin.  At  first  it  multiplies  at  the 
point  of  reception,  hence  probably  the  day  or 
two  of  sore-throat ;  it  is  delayed  but  little 
in  the  lymphatics  before  entering  the  blood. 
Infection  is  most  rapid  when  carried  direct 
to  the  lungs,  as  when  inhaled  thi-ough  a 
tracheotomy  tube,  no  particles  being  detained 
on  the  pharynx.  Many  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  disease,  such  as  the  quick  pulse  and 
nerve -disturbance,  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  raised  body-heat.  The  state  of  the 
skin  adds  to  the  fever,  secretion  is  »>heckei. 
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ihere  ifl  a  ppncral  hyppriEmia  (not  Rpccially 
of  the  papilla?  as  in  measles),  with  serous 
exudation  in  its  upper  layers.  A  bad  throat 
pives  rise  to  irritatinj^  and  injurious  secre- 
tions, keeps  up  the  fever,  and  interferes  with 
the  supply  of  ne.'essary  diluents.  The  j)ro- 
duets  of  increased  tissue-chanfje  are  imper- 
fectly eliminated  by  the  kidneys.  Further 
stress  on  the  kidneys  is  caused,  partly  by  the 
hi^'h  fever,  and  partly  by  a  special  irritant 
in  the  blood  acting  upon  its  vascular  and 
secretinj^  structures.  This  i-enders  the  renal 
tissues  prone  to  suffer,  and  to  continue 
irritable.  Any  febrile  albuminuria  mostly 
passes  off  in  the  tirst  week.  The  specific 
scarlatinal  nephritis  occurs  from  the  end  of 
the  second  to  the  third  or  fourth  week  of 
illness  ;  but  the  vascidar  changes  begin  early, 
chiefly  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  kidney;  the 
glomeruli  are  obstructed  by  a  proliferation 
of  epithelial  nuclei,  distending  them  to  twice 
their  size,  and  so  compressing  the  vascidar 
tuft ;  there  is  hyaline  degeneration  of  their 
capillaries,  and  in  the  elastic  intima  of  the 
afferent  vessels,  which  has  been  found  after 
two  days'  illness  (Klein) ;  also  thickening  of 
the  small  arteries  in  other  parts,  with  ger- 
minating nuclei  in  the  muscular  coat.  The 
brunt  of  the  disease  falls  first  on  the  glome- 
ruli ;  thence  arise  stasis  and  hyperaemia  of 
intertnbular  capillaries  ;  then  signs  of  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  with  cloudy  swelling 
of  epithelium-cells,  increase  of  their  nuclei, 
and  granular  change  in  some  of  the  convo- 
luted tubes,  may  be  found.  Sometimes  there 
is  granular  matter  or  blood  in  them,  and  in 
the  cavity  of  Bowman's  capsule.  Hyaline 
spherules  from  these  appear  in  the  urine ; 
and  epithelium  in  some  cases  begins  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  larger  ducts  of  the  pyramids. 
After  the  first  week  changes  due  to  inter- 
stitial as  well  as  to  parenchymatous  nephritis 
commence.  The  connective  tissue  round  tlie 
larger  vessels  is  infiltrated  with  lymphoid 
cells,  thence  spreading  to  the  base  of  the 
pyramids  and  to  the  cortex,  some  parts  of 
which  become  pale  and  tirm,  and  the  tubules 
obliterated.  After  this  process  has  reached 
a  certain  degi-ee,  the  evidence  of  parenchy- 
matous change  increases — crowding  of  the 
urinary  tubes  with  lymphoid  cells,  granular 
and  fatty  degeneration  of  epithelium,  with 
casts  or  cylinders  of  various  kinds  in  the 
tubes,  and  abundant  products  of  inflanmia- 
tion.  These  changes  may  commence  round 
an  artery  plugtred  with  fibrin ;  they  lead  to 
enlargement  of  the  kidney,  with  obliteration  of 
tubules  and  Malpighian  corpuscles,  the  latter 
imdergoing  fibrous  degeneration.  Klein  also 
describes  early  interstitial  hepatitis.  He  found 
the  saiue  hyaline  degeneration  and  thickening 
of  arteries  in  the  spleen  and  intestines  as  in 
enteric  fever,  but  most  marked  in  the  spleen, 
with  degeneration  of  surrounding  adenoid 
tissue.  Veins  obstructed  with  fibrin  were 
found  in  the   cervical  glands,  with  degene- 


rative changes;  in  the  centre  of  the  lymph- 
atic follicles  here,  and  in  the  pharynx  and 
tonsils,  the  lymph-cells  were  replaced  by 
large  granular  cells. 

Thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  and  some  ch.ange  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  pia  mater,  have  been  noticed  in  this 
as  in  other  acute  fevers,  otherwise  the  early 
cerebral  symptoms  are  not  marked  by  ana- 
tomical change.  In  m'a'inia  leucocytes  are 
found  in  the  perivascular  spaces  of  the  brain 
and  cord.  Ijater  cerebral  mischief,  except 
from  caries  of  the  temj)oral  bone,  is  more 
rare  than  after  measles;  but  disseminated 
sclerosis  may  result.  Hemiplegia  from 
embolism  has  occurred  in  the  second  week 
of  scarlet  fever.  Besides  the  results  of  endo- 
and  peri-carditis,  blood-clots  and  fibrinous 
coaguta  are  found  in  the  heart.  Cardiac 
dilatation,  or  pneumonia,  may  follow  upon 
ur.rmia.  The  blood  in  scarlet  fever  has  been 
said  to  be  deficient  in  fibrin;  fibrin  is  less 
readily  formed  in  this,  as  in  other  specific 
fevers,  until  some  secondary  inflammation 
arises;  in  the  after-dyscrasia  it  more  readily 
separates.  Tubercular  peritonitis  has  fol- 
lowed. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  suppurative 
synovitis,  almost  as  certainly  fatal,  may 
occur.  After  death  septica-mic  micrococci 
are  found  in  obstructed  capillaries;  but  septi- 
caemia itself  has  a  rash  like  that  of  scarlet 
fever.  The  streptococci  of  secondary  sup- 
puration may  be  associated  with  scarlatinal 
infection.  Among  the  secondary  lesions  of 
scarlet  fever  are  the  tilceration  and  suppura- 
tion of  inflamed  glands,  with  sloughing  of 
the  cellular  tissue  around  them  or  in  other 
parts.  Fatal  hicmorrhage  from  the  throat 
has  resulted  from  an  injured  artery.  Good 
recovery  has  been  made  after  slouching  in 
the  neck  had  extended  to  the  sheath  of  the 
carotid,  exposing  all  the  deep  muscles,  and 
leaving  the  salivary  glands  bare. 

Symptoms, — The  invasion  of  scarlet  fever 
is  abrupt.  Tlie  ingress  of  fever  is  seldom 
marked  by  rigors,  not  always  by  chilliness. 
Slight  pallor,  languor,  vertigo,  di'owsiness  by 
day,  restlessness,  starting,  or  delirium  at 
night,  aching  of  the  limbs  and  forehead, 
sore-throat,  and  vomiting,  are  common.  In 
children  convulsions  or  coma  may  occur. 
Sudden  illness  comes  on  within  an  hour  of 
apparent  health,  or  after  a  day  or  two's 
warning  sensations  in  the  throat.  The  tem- 
perature begins  to  rise  at  once,  the  pulse 
becomes  very  rapid— and  this  is  sometimes 
more  marked  than  the  rise  in  temperature  ; 
btit  soon  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  flushing  of 
the  face,  and  great  heat  succeed,  with  thirst 
and  pain  in  deglutition,  or  stiffness  of  neck. 
The  deep  lymphatic  glands  at  the  angles  of 
the  jaw  can  be  felt  enlarged  and  tender; 
already  the  arch  of  the  palate  and  both 
tonsils  are  red ;  the  redness  extends  a  little 
on  to  the  palate ;  the  tongue  is  furred ;   its 
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fungiform  papillae  prominent,  bright  red, 
and  bare;  its  edges  and  tip  red.  Coma, 
convulsions,  or  vomiting  may  persist,  with 
considerable  depression,  and  yet  the  tem- 
perature be  near  10,5°;  it  may  even  reach 
106°  F.  at  this  early  stage.  More  frequently 
the  greatest  disturbance  of  pulse  and  tem- 
perature is  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  of 
the  fever.  Very  often  a  fine  flush  of  redness 
suffuses  the  neck  and  chest  soon  after  the 
sore-throat  is  complained  of,  perhaps  within 
a  few  hours  of  the  first  suspicion  of  ill- 
ness. 

The  eruption  may  thus  be  among  the 
earliest  obvious  signs  of  the  disease.  It 
generally  appears  by  the  second  day,  and  is 
well  established  on  the  third  ;  but  it  uuiy  be 
delayed,  or  suppressed,  or  recede,  and  then 
the  severity  of  the  prodromata  serve  as  a 
guide. 

The  rash  begins  in  fine  red  points,  with 
diffused  redness  arovmd,  so  as  to  leave  no 
clear  skin  between ;  or  red  patches  are  formed 
in  some  places,  as  in  the  flexures  of  the 
joints.  The  finger-nail  drawn  firmly  across 
this  redness  on  the  abdomen  or  thigh  leaves 
a  white  streak  where  the  vessels  contract  for 
a  time ;  after  steady  pressure  the  skin  is  of 
a  yellowish  tint ;  or  petechiae  may  be  seen. 
The  sides  of  the  neck,  the  face,  and  the  chest 
first  show  the  rash,  which  soon  spreads  to 
the  trunk  and  limbs  ;  or  it  may  come  out  on 
them  at  once.  The  skin  is  exceedingly  hot, 
not  always  dry,  sometimes  with  free  perspira- 
tion. Miliaria  often  appear  where  the  rash  is 
most  intense  ;  these  minute  exudations  are 
not  the  result  of  perspiration,  though  suda- 
mina  may  occur.  The  eruption  reaches  its 
fiiUest  extension  and  intensity  by  the  fourth 
day,  fading  on  the  fifth  and  sixth.  The  heat 
and  swelling  then  subside,  and  the  skin  feels 
dry  and  inelastic,  or  a  partial  subcutaneous 
oedema  of  the  eyelids,  feet,  or  hands  is  notice- 
able ;  in  other  parts  the  cuticle  is  easily  thrown 
into  fine  wrinkles,  and  is  ready  to  desqua- 
mate. Desquamation  begins  from  the  sixth 
to  the  ninth  day,  when  the  specific  morbid 
process  is  subsiding. 

Sore-throat  is  always  present;  some  traces 
of  this  are  observable  the  day  before  the 
seizure,  or  from  the  time  of  receiving  the 
infection,  often  with  diarrhoea.  During  the 
attack  the  redness  spreads  from  the  tonsils 
to  the  palate,  uvula,  i^harynx,  and  epiglottis  ; 
it  becomes  more  intense,  and  there  is  swell- 
ing with  some  oedema.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  either  dry  and  sliining,  or  coated 
with  thick  mucus  clogging  the  fauces.  The 
tonsils  project  and  are  smeared  with  sticky 
secretion,  while  sometimes  there  is  abrasion 
of  their  surface  or  ulceration,  rarely  abscess. 
These  conditions  and  the  symptoms  they 
produce  are  worst  during  the  first  three  days 
of  the  illness,  and  subside  as  the  rash  is 
thrown  out.  After  the  first  week,  in  severe 
cases,  ulceration,  not  confined  to  the  tonsils, 


may  occur.  The  connective  tissue  around  the 
lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  becomes  brawny 
and  may  slough,  that  under  the  lower  eyelid 
may  suppurate.  Persistent  coryza  stuffs  the 
nostrils  with  acrid  discharge,  or,  extending 
along  the  Eustachian  tube,  fills  the  middle 
ear  with  pus,  bursting  the  tympanum,  deaf- 
ness not  being  the  only  or  worst  result. 
Otorrhoea  from  the  meatus  is  less  serious ; 
this  is  not  at  first  purulent.  The  tongue  is 
red  and  bare  after  the  eruption,  with  a 
'  strawberry  '  appearance  as  the  fur  clears 
away.  The  mucous  surfaces  are  left  tender, 
and  care  as  to  ingesta  is  required.  There 
may  be  also  much  and  serious  trouble 
with  deglutition.  Vomiting,  the  most  con- 
stant of  the  ingressional  nervous  signs, 
rarely  persists  as  a  gastric  symptom.  The 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  may  continue,  but 
constipation  is  rare,  except  as  an  after- 
consequence. 

The  -pyrexia  of  scarlet  fever  is  character- 
istic. High  at  the  first,  it  keeps  high,  or  rises 
higher  for  three  or  four  days ;  there  is  then  a 
marked,  though  incomplete,  subsidence  after 
the  rash  is  thrown  out,  mostly  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  days,  sometimes  earlier ;  but  the 
temperature  rarely  becomes  normal  till  the 
second  week,  some  fever  lingering  after  the 
erujition  is  over.  When  the  greatest  tension 
of  skin  is  passed,  the  surface  temperature  has 
been  found  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  at  97°, 
with  101°  in  axilla  and  105°  in  recto  ;  the 
latter  keeping  at  103°  for  two  or  three  days 
longer.  A  crisis  is  to  be  looked  for  on  tlie 
fourth  or  fifth  day  ;  defervescence  not  till  the 
eighth  or  ninth  ;  and  this  is  often  further 
delayed  by  complications  or  relapse.  There 
are  no  other  constant  remissions  during  the 
febrile  period,  but  some  nocturnal  exacerba- 
tions occur  during  the  first  part  of  it,  often 
associated  with  harmless  delirimn.  The  per- 
sistence of  more  serious  delirium  then  and 
later  in  persons  of  all  ages  points  to  meningeal 
iiTitation.  Coma  in  children  may  depend  not 
only  on  the  high  temperature,  but  on  the 
state  of  the  arachnoid  cavities  ;  even  hemi- 
plegic  signs  have  occurred  independently  of 
the  embolism  so  often  consequent  on  endo- 
carditis. Uraemic  coma  is  rare.  Intracranial 
inflammation  and  abscess  not  infrequently 
result  from  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  after 
otitis. 

The  chief  respiratory  disturbances  are,  at 
first,  irritative  cough,  and  symptoms  resulting 
fi'om  oedema  of  the  glottis  ;  the  breathing  is 
always  quickened  when  the  pulse  is  rapid 
and  the  fever  high.  Pleurisy  with  effusion 
has  occurred  at  all  periods  of  scarlatina,  more 
frequently  in  the  later  stages,  with  a  limited 
pneumonia,  pulmonary  congestion,  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. 

On  the  side  of  the  circulation,  besides  the 
quick  pulse,  often  slow  or  irregular  about  the 
third  week,  there  is  the  liability  to  endocar- 
ditis during  the  eruptive  period  or  later,  and 
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to  poricnrclitis  ;  these  coinjilications  often 
pi-oloiif^  the  duration  of  the  fever,  seriously 
atfect  the  nutrition  of  the  heart,  and  f;;ive  rise 
to  dihitution  with  special  symptoms  and 
ilanf,'ers.  Vascuhir  tension  is  not  much 
raised  in  scarhvtinal  albuminuria. 

The  urine  is  altered  as  in  other  fevers  ; 
the  increase  of  nitrogenous  waste,  in  i)ro- 
portion  to  the  degree  of  fever,  is  eliminated 
most  largely  at  the  crisis.  At  first  the 
(piautity  of  urine  is  loss  ;  tlie  chlorides,  much 
iliminished,  reapjiear  as  the  fever  declines; 
the  lU'ea,  relatively  increased,  is  less  abso- 
lutely so  than  it  is  afterwards  with  a  freer 
excretion  ;  urate  of  sodium  is  deposited;  uric 
acid,  diminished  on  the  second  and  third 
days,  increases  at  the  febrile  crisis,  often 
appearing  in  abundance  on  the  tilth  and 
>ixth  days,  then  again  normal,  but  increasing 
after  rheumatism  or  other  febrile  distmb- 
auce;  phosphoric  acid,  normai  during  the 
first  four  days,  is  much  diminished  on  the 
fifth,  then  remains  below  the  standard  till 
tiie  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  there  is  often 
a  de])osit  of  earthy  phosphates,  with  a  pale, 
bar(>ly  acid  urine.     Oxaltu'ia  may  follow. 

The  kidneys,  almost  as  constantly  as  the 
throat  and  skin,  are  the  seat  of  important 
changes,  to  which  the  state  of  the  urine  is  a 
trustworthy  guide ;  this  consequently  must 
be  the  subject  of  repeated  examination.  At 
first  there  may  be  partial  sujipression  of 
urine  for  a  day  or  more ;  this  yielding, 
tube-casts,  blood,  and  albumin  are  found, 
clearing  off  as  the  secretion  becomes  freer. 
Such  transient  albuminuria  may  occm*  in 
other  fevers,  but  here  the  first  congestion  of 
tile  glomeruli  increases — it  may  be  while  the 
skin-affection  is  at  its  height,  more  frequently 
in  its  decline— and  a  distinctive  form  of 
nephritis  is  set  up,  generally  about  the 
ninth  and  tenth  day,  when  the  skin  is 
des(|uainating.  This  has  a  marked  febrile 
distm-bance  of  its  own,  often  leads  to  chronic 
kidney-disease,  and  is  attended  throughout 
with  albiuninuria.  Dr.  Ashby  says  about  6 
j)er  cent,  of  the  Manchester  hospital  cases 
suffer  from  post-scarlatinal  nephritis ;  he 
notes  a  greater  fatality  in  such  cases  follow- 
ing upon  severe  throat-lesion  without  any 
apyretic  interval.  Later  in  the  disease 
albuminuria  and  hiematuria  set  in  without 
rise  of  temperature.  Both  these  conditions 
are  often  followed  by  dropsy.  Albumrnuria 
connnonly  begins  during  the  dcs(piamation- 
period  in  the  second  week  ;  possibly  as  early 
as  the  fourth  day ;  rarely  as  late  as  the 
thirty-first  daj'.  Three  stages  of  this  con- 
dition are  noticed.  The  quantity  of  urine  in 
the  first  stage  is  much  diminished,  the  urea 
even  more  in  proportion  than  the  water ; 
the  specific  gravity  is  increased  ;  the  turbidity 
from  de[)osited  urates  is  cleared  by  heat  or 
tlie  addition  of  hot  water,  showing  no  smoky 
tint  from  Mood.  If  .this  stage  be  prolonged, 
albumin  is    fuimd,   with    finely    granular  or 


clear  casts  ;  seldom  with  blood-discs  or  ronni 
ei)itlielium  ;  but  they,  together  withepithclal 
tube-casts,  are  freely  washed  out  asthisstiige 
is  passing  away.  The  second  stage  is  markea 
by  diuresis;  the  pale  urine  of  low  sjiecific 
gravity  acquires  a  smoky  tint  from  blood- 
discoloration  ;  this  may  deepen  to  brown  or 
give  a  brighter  red  deposit.  Albumin  to  a 
large  amount  may  ])ass,  with  pale  urme,  when 
there  is  but  little  blood  ;  the  whole  quantity 
of  albumin  may  be  greater,  though  propor- 
tionally less  than  in  the  earlier  stage;  it 
diminishes  towards  tlie  close  of  this  period, 
as  the  urine  gradually  clears.  Some  blood- 
corpuscles,  renal  epithelium,  and  tube-casts 
are  found  in  the  dojiosit.  Clear  urine  still  in 
excess  and  slightly  tlocculent  marks  the  third 
stage,  in  which  the  albumin  gradually,  but 
not  always  entirely,  disappears. 

The  urine  may  not  bo  much  lessened  at 
first,  in  mild  cases,  and  yet  afterwards  become 
albuminous;  or  a  well-marked  first  stage  in 
a  severe  case  is  not  always  followed  by 
albuminuria.  This  is  often  a  specific  effect  of 
the  disease  and  independent  of  chill.  Anuria, 
here  as  in  measles,  has  been  met  with  on  the 
decline  of  the  rash.  There  may  be  hiemo- 
globinuria  in  the  later  stages,  with  dee\> 
bloody  colour,  and  no  great  increase  of 
albumin. 

Hiematuria,  if  partly  dependent  on  a 
blood-state,  is  one  of  the  more  obvious 
indications  of  kidney-mischief.  Another 
is  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  scarlatinal 
drojistj.  Allowing  for  an  error  from  mere 
surface-oedema  being  mistaken  for  it  in  the 
first  week,  and  later  for  the  effects  of  aniemia, 
anasarca  is  fairly  indicative  of  albuminuria 
past  or  present. 

Albuminuria  may  be  absent,  or  only  have 
existed  for  a  day  or  two  before  the  anasarca 
or  ascites  began.  Anemia  is  a  very  marked 
late  feature  of  the  disease,  so  that  pallor  and 
chronic  dropsical  cachexia  often  go  together. 
Apart  from  renal  dropsy,  there  is  a  form  of 
scarlatinal  dropsy  which  occurs  suddenly  in 
the  second  or  third  week,  as  the  result  of  a 
special  inflammation  of  serous  membranes, 
often  associated  with  rlieumatism,  or  with 
some  degree  of  albuminuria.  Serous  effusions 
into  the  pericardium  or  pleurie,  indicated  by 
dyspnoea,  are  ascertained  by  their  distinctive 
physical  signs.  They  are  part  of  a  general 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  serous 
membranes.  Pleurisy  is  more  commonly 
associated  with  albuminuria ;  it  may  tend 
either  to  hydrothorax  or  to  empyema. 
Pericarditis  is  more  commonly  associated 
with  rheumatism. 

lihciimalisiii    is    frequently    induced    by 

scarlet  fever;    before    the    end   of  the    first 

I  week,  just  after  the  rash  is  fullest,  pains  begin 

in  several  joints — wrists,  ankles,  or  knees; 

i  the  fever,  instead  of   subsiding,  rises ;   an<l 

'  the    pulse   again   becomes    (juiek,    full,   and 

hard.     At  this  time  pericardial  fi-iction  is  to 
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be  looked  for,  or  an  endocardial  murmur  may 
be  heard  either  at  base  or  apex;  an  apex 
murmur  is  sometimes  heard  when  there  is 
neither  rheumatism  nor  albuminuria,  and 
may  not  necessarily  mean  endocarditis. 
Pains  in  the  limbs,  or  arthritic  symptoms, 
may  come  on  as  late  as  the  third  week,  with 
renewed  fever  of  the  rheumatic  type,  some- 
times with  profuse  perspirations.  The  arti- 
cular swellings  mostly  subside,  but  there  is 
also,  unlike  what  is  seen  in  rheumatism,  the 
possibility  of  suppuration. 

Sloughing  of  the  cellular  tissue  around 
inflamed  glands,  or  of  the  skin  over  them,  is 
a  more  frequent  and  less  fatal  evidence  of 
the  same  tendency.  Sometimes  diphtheritic 
necrosis  of  mucous  membrane,  or  of  blistered 
and  ulcerated  surfaces,  after  scarlet  fever, 
evinces  a  specific  dyscrasia. 

Desquamation  begins  earliest  where  the 
rash  has  been  most  intense.  It  may  be  seen 
as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  more  frequently 
on  the  sixth  and  seventh  ;  rarely  it  is  delayed 
beyond  the  tenth  day,  it  may  be  to  three 
weeks  ;  and  it  is  seldom  completely  over  in 
less  than  six  weeks.  The  desquamation  period, 
really  the  whole  time  of  cure,  is  also  spoken 
of  as  occupying  the  second  week,  and  as 
marked  by  a  subsidence  of  fever  even  to  j 
below  the  normal.  There  is  generally  a 
remission  of  fever  at  this  time,  but  without 
any  great  depression  of  temperature ;  the 
pulse  also  is  weak,  and  may  be  irregular ; 
considerable  depression  and  a  sense  of  debility 
about  the  tenth  day  are  frequently  to  be 
noticed.  All  this,  if  coincident,  can  hardly  '< 
be  consequent  u^^on  desquamation.  As  soon 
as  the  vessels  of  the  skin  are  less  tense,  the 
wrinkled  epidermis  becomes  scurfy  and 
separates.  This  is  first  seen  on  the  chin 
and  sides  of  the  neck,  the  less  delicate  cuticle 
being  raised  and  removed  on  small  patches, 
which  increase  as  the  edges  are  detached, 
leaving  a  large  new  surface  of  skin  ;  the  thick 
epidermis  of  fingers  and  feet  peels  off  in 
larger  flakes,  or  in  casts.  A  shreddy  look  of 
hands  or  toes  may  betray  a  mild  attack  of 
scarlet  fever,  overlooked,  from  three  to  six  or 
eight  weeks  before.  After  well-marked  scarlet 
fever  the  desquamation  may  be  slight. 

New  cuticle  is  rapidly  formed  diu-ing  con- 
valescence, and  is  more  than  once  cast  off 
and  renewed.  Sometimes  there  is  a  pause 
in  this  process,  and  desquamation  is  thought 
to  be  over,  when,  with  change  of  air  or  im- 
proved nutrition,  a  further  peeling  of  what 
seems  healthy  cuticle  occurs,  not  without 
risk  of  a  further  dissemination  of  infection, 
up  to  the  iiinth  week  of  convalescence.  Any 
form  of  desquamation  beginning  later  than 
this  can  seldom  or  never  be  the  bearer  of 
infecting  particles  ;  even  the  flakes  of  a 
second  desquamation  carry  infection  ao 
loosely  as  to  be  readily  deprived  of  it  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  washing  and  exposure. 
In  fact,  desquamation,  though  a  very  good 


sign  that  infection  still  attaches  to  its  sub- 
ject, because  recovery  is  barely  complete,  is 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  chief,  means  of  its 
diffusion.  The  first  fine  desquamation  is 
more  infective  than  the  later  shreds. 

But  infection  is  given  oif  before  this  is 
formed,  as  well  as  alter  it  is  all  over.  The 
secondary  lesions  of  the  throat,  nose,  and 
lips  are  infectious ;  abscesses,  formed  more 
than  three  weeks  after  the  disease  began, 
yield  an  infecting  pus  contaminating  speci- 
fically the  lancet  used  for  their  evacuation  ; 
nor  can  any  definite  time  less  than  six  weeks 
be  fixed  when  the  specific  morbid  process 
may  be  supposed  to  have  ceased.  A  kind  of 
recrudescence,  but  without  the  reappearance 
of  the  rash,  would  seem  possible  up  to  the 
eighth  week  ;  and  the  casting  off  in  the  tenth 
week  of  debris  of  tissue  formed  perhaps  a 
fortnight  before,  as  in  menstruation,  may 
not  be  without  the  elements  of  infection. 
Children  are  verj'  liable  to  weak  throat  or  a 
return  of  coryza  for  some  months  after  con- 
valescence from  scarlet  fever. 

Varieties. — 1.  Scarlatina  mitior,  called 
also  scarlatina  simplex  or  henigna.  The 
rash  appears  only  on  parts  of  the  skin,  and 
soon  fades ;  the  throat,  hardly  sore,  is  of  a 
pinky  red,  with  tonsils  just  rounded,  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  perhaps,  streaked  with 
mucus  from  the  small  glands ;  the  fever  is 
so  slight  that  it  is  said  to  be  absent;  the 
early  fine  desquamation  escapes  notice  ;  and 
it  may  be  three,  four,  or  five  weeks  before 
peeling  on  the  hands  and  feet  proves  the  true 
nature  of  the  illness.  Some  mild  cases 
begin  with  well-marked  rash,  and  rapid 
pulse,  but  no  high  fever ;  the  temperature, 
rismg  to  about  100°,  falls  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  These  cases  are  not  over  in  the 
third  week ;  but  there  is  no  great  illness  ;  the 
rash  is  forgotten,  and  precautions  are  relaxed 
till  some  anasarca  is  noticed,  or  other  sub- 
jects are  ill  with  more  marked  symptoms. 
Desquamation  is  not  later  after  a  mild  at- 
tack, nor  more  prolonged  than  after  a  severe 
one,  but  it  may  be  the  only  distinctive  sign 
left  of  a  marked  impairment  of  health  and 
of  its  cause. 

2.  Scarlatina  gravior. — This  includes  all 
the  more  serious  cases,  some  called  scarla- 
tina anginosa,  when  endangered  by  the 
severity  of  the  throat- symptoms ;  others 
scarlatina  maligna,  wlien  marked  from  the 
first  by  high  fever  or  its  consequences.  This 
latter  form  is  known  also  as  the  adynamic, 
when  exhaustion  or  collapse  rapidly  ensues, 
in  some  cases  even  before  the  rash  has  had 
time  to  appear.  If  cardiac  failure  be  less 
sudden,  such  cases  are  shown  by  septic 
pneumonia  after  a  sloughing  throat,  or 
pyaemia  with  multiple  abscesses  and  small 
haemorrhages  in  the  kidneys  or  elsewhere. 
There  are  all  grades  of  severity  between  these 
and  the  slighter  forms  of  the  disease.  We 
sometimes  see  the  mildest  kind  of  attack  in 
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one  child  set  up  the  worst  form  in  another ; 
or  the  (lisi'iisc  may  begin  nioderutely,  and 
bad  symiitonis  ajjpear  on  the  third  or  fifth 
day,  sucli  as  restlessness,  depression,  weak 
and  ra])id  pidse,  dusky  rash,  lividity  or  pallor, 
dyspliagiii,  sore  mouth,  dry  tongue,  tym- 
panites, and  cold  perspirations.  Again, 
these  signs  of  exhaustion  may  follow  upon 
some  comiilication  in  the  second  week, 
while  the  temperature  is  still  high ;  or 
appear  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  fifth,  after 
great  emaciation,  when  the  fever  is  over. 
Di|)htherirt,  either  of  mucous  surfaces  or  of 
the  skin,  api)ears  in  some  of  these  cases, 
not  as  a  new  infection,  but  as  one  result  of 
the  disease.  So  among  several  children 
with  scarlet  fever,  one  may  have  only  a 
faint  rash,  slow  to  appear,  soon  fading,  or 
])erluips  again  returning,  called  scarlatina 
aiHjhwxa  nuiti(/na;  but  the  appearances  in 
the  throat  and  other  signs  are  those  of  diph- 
theria ;  or  one  child  with  such  a  throat  and 
no  noticeable  rash  has  started  scarlatina 
among  others.  Some  malignant  cases, 
mostly  fatal,  show  extreme  prostration  from 
the  first,  with  rapid  pulse  and  grave  ner- 
vous distui'bance  ;  the  temperatiu'e  is  always 
high — 105°  or  more,  even  when  the  skin 
feels  cool.  Several  of  these  fatal  cases  fol- 
low one  another  in  a  houselicld.  either  from 
a  developed  intensity  in  the  infection,  from 
a  familj'  predisposition  to  suiler  from  it,  or 
from  some  such  tendency  to  excessive 
temperature-disturbance. 

The  infection  of  scarlet  fever  is  readily 
received,  by  those  who  have  not  previously 
sufl'ered  from  it,  in  the  course  of  most 
diseases ;  and  in  many  of  them  it  proves  a 
serious  complication.  Siirffical  scarlet  fever  | 
differs  in  no  respect  from  ordinary  scarlet  fever; 
it  will  spread  to  the  susceptible  who  have  no 
wound  or  open  sore,  not  to  those  who  are 
ju'otected  by  a  previous  attack,  though  in  j 
the  same  ward  and  recently  operated  on.  | 
One  attack  of  scarlet  fever  is  so  generally  ' 
protective  against  a  recurrence  that  the  not 
infrequent  instances  of  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  no  way  invalidate  the  more  import- 
ant practical  deductions  from  it ;  those  who 
have  already  had  it  may  attend  on  the  sick 
or  mix  with  convalescents.  Some  persons 
have  two  or  three  attacks,  or  are  liable  to 
sore-throat  whenever  they  come  in  contact 
with  it ;  still  the  rule  is  constant  enough  to 
be  depended  on  for  practical  purposes. 

Mortality. — The  fatality  of  1(>,()0()  cases 
treated  in  special  hospitals  in  London  from 
188()  to  1-S81)  was  LiJOT,  or  below  10  per  cent. ; 
nor  is  this  rate  of  fatality  less  in  non-epidemic 
years,  or  in  seasons  when  the  disease  is  less 
prevalent.  It  varies  greatly  in  different 
epidemics  and  in  ditTerent  communities, 
seldom  reaching  the  high  proportion  measles 
Pometimes  does.  Sometimes  it  passes  as 
lightly  as  measles  often  does,  but  it  is  mostly 
much   higher.     Since    many  more    children 


have  measles  and  fewer  die,  while  many 
families  escape  scarlet  fever  altogether,  and 
the  deaths  from  it  are  double  those  from 
measles,  the  proportional  fatality  of  scarlet 
fever  is  much  greater  than  for  measles.  In 
both  diseases  many  of  the  milder  cases 
escape  notice,  and  so  the  rate  given  may  be 
too  high. 

IJiAONOSis. — The  sudden  illness,  with  high 
temperatiu'e,  quick  pulse,  and  severe  nervous 
symptoms,  without  previous  cough  or  sneez- 
ing, but  with  sore-throat  aiul  tendiT  swelling 
of  the  glands  at  the  angles  of  the  jaw,  at  once 
point  to  scarlet  fever  in  a  child  who  has  not 
liad  it ;  this  is  made  certain  by  the  early 
rash. 

Diphtheria  may  come  on  in  the  same  way, 
with  slight  surtiision  of  face,  or  more  insidi- 
ously, but  the  throat-signs  are  distinctive. 
Heri)etic  sore-throat  has  a  shorter  febrile 
stage,  and  no  rash.  The  rash  of  rubella  is 
in  raised  spots,  and  less  diffused  at  first ;  in 
doubtful  cases,  perhaps  called  febrile  roseola, 
allnimin  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  first  fort- 
night, and  desquamation  afterwards,  before 
an  absolute  diagnosis  from  rubella  is  formed. 
Krythema  may  result  from  septicemia,  and 
from  mercury,  arsenic,  sulphur,  iodine, 
bromides,  phenazone,  santonin,  chloral  hy- 
drate, salicin,  quinine,  copaiba,  ipecacuanha, 
belladonna,  opium,  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
Rash  from  the  last  two  drugs  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  desquamation. 

Prognosis. — Caution  is  needed  in  the 
prognosis  of  the  mildest  cases  of  scarlet 
fever,  as  these  are  not  exempt  from  all  the 
complications  of  the  illness,  or  the  accidents 
of  convalescence. 

High  initial  fever,  severe  angina,  fever 
rising  on  the  fifth  day  or  persisting  beyond 
the  tenth,  and  great  depression,  all  betoken 
danger.  There  is  danger  from  sloughs  and 
secondary  pupi)uration ;  from  cardiac  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences ;  and  from 
kidney-disease,  either  at  first,  or  from  albu- 
minuria slowly  increasing  for  two  or  thr3e 
months ;  the  efiects  of  renal  dropsy,  under 
timely  care,  are  of  more  hopeful  prognosis, 
l-'ainily  predisposition  is  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  the  age  of  the  patient ;  and  individual 
susceptibility  more  than  the  character  of  the 
l)revailing  epidemic.  The  temperature  has 
reached  111^  F.  with  recovery,  and  115°  in  a 
fatal  case. 

Tkkatmext. — This  must  have  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  patient,  and  the  safety  of 
others.  All  cases  must  be  treated  in  bed  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  A  hair  mattress,  not  too 
thick,  is  better  than  a  feather  bed ;  and 
no  extra  covering  is  required.  Isolateil 
rooms  and  separate  attendance  are  needed. 
Carpets  and  woollen  curtains  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  sick  room.  This  must  be 
kept  cool  and  well  ventilated  by  a  partly 
open  window  and  an  open  fire,  but  without 
draughts  that  come  directly  on  to  the  patient. 
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A  linen  sheet,  dipped  m  carbolic  solution, 
is  suspended  before  the  door  ;  a  moderately 
strong  solution  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium should  stand  ready,  ni  which  to  dip 
the  fingers,  or  anything  used  by  the  patient ; 
a  stronger  disinfectant  is  required  for  the 
immersion  of  body-hnen  when  removed,  or 
for  the  excretions.  No  medicines  will  cut 
short  scarlet  fever ;  simple  salines,  as  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  ammonium  or  citrate  of 
potassium,  which  act  slightly  on  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  tend  to  its  mitigation  if  plenty 
of  liquid  be  given.  The  best  relief  is  ob- 
tained from  tepid  sponging  over  the  whole 
body,  part  at  a  time,  twice  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  a  tepid  bath,  and  oil  or  cold- 
cream  used  to  the  skin  afterwards.  "Where 
the  fever  is  not  very  high  nor  the  rash 
intense,  a  warm  bath  is  comfortable.  The 
hot  pack  is  injurious,  most  so  when  the  rash 
is  imperfect  and  the  nervous  disturbance  in- 
dicates excessive  body-heat.  In  such  cases 
cold  affusion  or  the  cautious  use  of  the  wet 
pack  would  moderate  fever  ;  but  these  means 
must  be  so  used  as  to  soothe  and  not  to  tire 
the  patient.  It  is  not  vintil  after  the  fever 
is  over  that  washing  with  carbolic  soap,  and 
detergent  baths,  with  carbolic  inunctions, 
should  be  practised.  During  the  fever  a 
little  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium, 
or  aromatic  vinegar,  added  to  the  water  for 
sponging  the  body,  or  the  solution  of  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  is  agreeable  and  re- 
freshing, neutralising  some  of  the  morbid 
exhalations,  if  not  quite  disinfecting  them. 
For  this  latter  purpose  strong  acetic  acid  (1 
to  5),  or  carbolic  acid  (1  to  20  of  oil),  would 
be  required.  Carbolated  oil  (1  to  40)  can  be 
used  with  advantage  from  tbe  first,  so  that 
the  earliest  skin-dust  may  be  intercepted. 
Resorcin  mixed  with  seven  to  ten  parts  of 
vaseline  is  useful  for  this  purpose. 

The  throat-symptoms  often  claim  early  at- 
tention. Swallowing  soon  becomes  easier  and 
the  external  swelling  less  after  small  lumps  of 
ice  have  been  repeatedly  held  to  melt  at  the 
back  of  the  mouth  ;  young  children  can  have 
a  teaspoonful  of  iced  water  with  a  morsel  of 
ice  in  it  given  frequently  ;  older  persons  find 
relief  from  inhaling  steam.  A  warm  com- 
press with  cotton-wool  over  it  should  be  ap- 
plied round  the  neck.  Puffy  swelling  over 
the  glands  is  often  removed  by  fomentation, 
or  by  warm  linseed  poultices  constantly  re- 
newed. A  warm  poultice  held  close  up  to 
the  ear  relieves  pain  from  the  tonsil.  Mis- 
chief within  the  throat  is  lessened  by  taking 
chlorate  of  potassium  into  the  mouth,  or  by 
the  solution  of  it  in  spray  ;  a  sloughy  throat 
requires  chlorinated  soda  solution,  one  part 
to  ten  of  water.  Here  also  the  acid  chlorine 
mixture  is  useful ;  it  is  made  by  dropping 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  to  chlorate  of 
potassium  in  a  bottle  (n\  3  of  the  acid  and 
gr.  j  of  the  salt  to  each  ounce  of  capacity),  and 
then  adding  water  to  dissolve  the  liberated 


chlorme.  Large  doses  of  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium are  objectionable,  as  tending  to  renal 
irritation.  The  throat,  ear,  or  nostril  may 
need  gentle  cleansing  and  use  of  the  diluted 
glycerine  of  borax  or  of  carbolic  acid ;  re- 
sorcin, ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water, 
as  a  spray,  or  with  oil,  can  be  aiDplied.  For 
the  control  of  fever  eliminants  and  depress- 
ants are  to  be  avoided  ;  aconite  is  not 
needed  in  the  mild  cases  of  fever  and  soie- 
throat ;  it  is  prejudicial  in  the  more  severe 
forms.  The  mineral  acids  moderately  con- 
trol heat-production,  and  may  be  given 
diluted  from  the  first.  A  tendency  on  the 
fifth  day  to  increase  of  an  already  high  tem- 
perature has  been  checked  by  the  substitution 
of  acids  for  salines.  In  all  cases  with  high 
temperature  stronger  apyretic  remedies  are 
required.  Of  these,  the  two  most  effective 
and  most  suitable  in  scarlet  fever  are  quuiine 
and  digitalis.  Of  the  former,  two  or  three 
doses,  on  the  third  or  fifth  day,  at  the  rate  of 
one  grain  for  every  two  years  of  age,  reduce 
fever,  and  so  prevent  the  worse  forms  of 
throat  and  kidney  mischief.  If  the  urine  be 
scanty,  or  already  contain  albumin,  digitalis 
is  to  be  preferred ;  it  is  of  marked  benefit 
where  the  pulse  has  been  much  accelerated 
in  the  early  stages ;  and  it  is  specially  suited 
to  combine  with  iron  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  disease,  or  with  iron  and  a  saline  when 
diuretics  are  required.  The  combination  of 
digitalis  and  quinine  in  all  the  graver  forms 
of  scarlet  fever  seems  to  be  specially  indi- 
cated. Mercuric  and  other  germicides  in- 
ternally are  unsafe.  The  sulpho-carbolate 
of  sodium  has  been  recommended.  Salicy- 
late of  sodium  is  not  well  suited  for  ad- 
ministration in  scarlet  fever,  as  the  acid  is 
secreted  by  the  kidneys  and  may  irritate 
them.  When  given,  it  has  caused  perspiration 
and  reduced  the  pulse  and  temperature,  but 
the  worst  symptoms  of  bad  cases  were  not 
lessened  by  it,  while  the  tendency  to  rheuma- 
tism and  to  albuminuria  is  not  diminished. 
It  is  effective  against  tlie  rheumatism  that  fol- 
lows scarlet  fever  when  tliere  is  no  kidney- 
lesion.  In  most  of  these  cases  perchloride 
of  iron  in  full  doses  is  the  best  remedy. 
Acute  kidney-congestion  should  be  treated 
by  dry-cupping  to  the  loins,  hot  epithems 
round  the  body,  or  a  warmly  packed  poultice 
across  the  back  ;  a  brisk  aperient  is  often 
most  useful  at  the  beginning  of  this  as  of 
other  secondary  complications.  Here  free 
secretion  from  ■  the  bowels  is  to  be  favoured 
by  salines,  and  their  diuretic  action  should 
be  aided  by  plenty  of  liquid.  Large  enemata 
of  hot  water  tend  to  relieve  the  kidneys. 
Free  action  of  the  skin  can  be  obtained  by 
the  hot-air  bath,  or  by  a  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  nitrate  of  pilocarpine.  Two  drops  of  a 
5  per  cent,  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  will 
answer ;  the  sixth  of  a  grain  will  produce 
persj)iration  in  an  adult ;  or  one-twentieth  of 
a  grain  may  be  given  every  hour  till  perspira- 
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tion  ensues.  Children  require  full  doses  of 
|)ilocarpine,  up  to  one-tentli  of  a  ^rain  twice  a 
day  in  azoturia  ;  in  pale  urine  tliero  is  more 
urea  and  less  water  after  some  days'  use  of  it. 
])iarrha-a  at  the  febrile  crisis  seldom  need 
he  checked ;  care  as  to  ingesta,  and  warm 
apj)lications  or  poultices,  perhaps  witli  a 
little  opium  externally,  suttice  for  its  relief, 
tireat  caution  is  recpiired  at  all  times  in  the 
use  of  any  opiates;  there  are  man\'  sojthinj,' 
means  which  promote  sleep  without  resortinj^ 
to  direct  sedatives.  Chloral  hydrate  is  not 
very  suitable. 

The  diet,  at  first  limited  to  milk  and  other 
licphds,  may  consist  also  of  ejjtjs  and  beef-lea 
as  soon  as  luore  food  can  be  taken,  with  fish 
or  fowl,  and  soup  with  vegetables.  Lemon- 
juice,  oranges,  or  grapes  may  supplement 
the  vegetable-supply  in  rheumatic  or  renal 
complications.  Caution  is  required  as  to 
meat,  and  even  the  supply  of  beef-tea  should 
be  limited,  while  milk  can  be  given  ad  libi- 
tum, and  eggs  may  be  largely  depended  on. 
Alcoholic  stimulants  are  only  to  be  used  with 
great  caution.  They  are  apt  to  excite  a 
return  of  fever  if  given  early,  and  may 
embarrass  the  restoration  of  the  kidney- 
function.  Still  there  are  many  bad  cases 
where  a  little  brandy  has  to  be  added  to  the 
ei;g  and  milk,  or  where  wine  must  be  allowed. 
Moreover,  after  high  fever  a  condition  like 
that  of  heat-exhaustion  comes  on,  with  shal- 
low breathing,  weak,  slow,  or  irregular  pulse, 
cool  surface,  restlessness  and  threatened 
collapse,  where  brandy,  ammonia,  cinchona 
bark,  and  even  opium  may  be  needed. 
During  convalescence,  chill  and  fatigue  must 
be  guarded  against.  Careful  diet  is  required, 
and  some  preparation  of  iron  with  meals,  or 
bitters  and  bark  as  tonics.  ^Ve  must  not 
advise  change  of  air  too  soon  :  three  weeks 
indoors  for  the  disease  to  cease,  and  three 
weeks  at  home  after  that,  for  restoration  of 
health,  is  the  safest  rulefor  all.  Warm  baths 
on  three  or  four  successive  days,- with  plenty 
of  soap  to  remove  all  roughness  of  skin,  and 
IVesh  woollen  clothing,  are  re<iuired  before 
leaving  the  sick-room.  The  hair  should  be 
dressed  ■with  carbolic  oil  after  washing,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid,  glycerine,  and 
Kpirit.  Infection  can  be  removed  from 
clothes  and  bedding  by  stoving  all  that  does 
not  tnuh-r!,'o  a  heat  of  '212°  in  washing.  The 
liest  means  of  disinfecting  the  room  and 
what  is  not  easy  to  remove  from  it,  is  b}' 
burning  sulplnir  or  bisuli)hide  of  carbon  in 
it.  An  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphur  sho'ild 
be  burnt  for  every  100  cubic  feet  of  clear 
space.     See  Disinfection'. 

No  convalescent  should  mix  with  suscep- 
tible children  until  six  weeks  from  the  seizm-e, 
however  slight  the  attack  ;  if  convalescence 
have  been  interrupted,  or  some  after-effects 
of  the  disease  remain,  this  interval  has  to  be 
two  or  three  weeks  longer.  Those  much 
with  the  sick  should  wash  their  hands  after 
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assisting  the  patient,  and  change  their  outer 
dress  on  leaving  the  room.  A  solution  of 
salicylic  acid  with  borax  and  glj'cerine  pro- 
mises to  be  of  some  use  in  clearing  mfectious 
particles  from  the  throat,  and  so  may  act  as 
a  preventive  against  one  mode  of  infection. 
No  true  prophylactic  is  known. 

William  Squiue. 

SCHANDAU,  in  Saxony.  —  Chaly- 
beate waters.     See  Mineual  Watkrs. 

SCHINZNACH,  in  Switzerland.— 
Sulphur  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

SCHLANGENBAD,  in  Germany.— 

Simple  tlu'rnial  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

SCHMECKS  (Tatra-Piired,  Tatra- 
bad),  in  Hungary  (Alt-Schmecks  and 
Neu-Schniecks,  and  Unter-Schmecks). — Acid- 
ulated alkaline  waters,  and  climatic  health- 
resort.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

SCHULS.— Sec  Tarasp-Schijls. 

SCHWALBACH.  —  See  Langen- 
Scuw  ALiiAcu  ;  and  Mineral  Waters. 

SCIATICA.  — Synon.:  Fr.  Nevralgie, 
Sciatiqite  ;  Ger.  Hiiftwch. 

Definition. — Neuralgia  in  the  district  of 
the  sciatic  nerve. 

Sciatica  is  signalised  by  paroxysmal  pain 
in  any  or  all  of  the  following  localities  :  the 
buttock;  the  back  of  the  thigh;  the  knee; 
the  front,  back,  and  outside  of  the  leg  ;  and 
the  whole  foot  except  its  inner  border.  The 
condition  is  frequently  of  peripheral  origin, 
and  is  then  dependent  on  iutlannnation  of 
the  nerve-trunk.  Or  it  may  arise  inde- 
pendently, to  all  appearance,  of  any  local 
cause  in  the  nerve  itself,  and  is  then  prob- 
ably caused  by  some  impairment  of  nutrition 
of  a  nerve-centre.  As  the  diagnosis  of  inter- 
stitial neuritis  from  neuralgia  is  as  yet  not 
certainly  ditTerentiated,  the  two  conditions 
will  be  considered  together. 

Etiology. —  Predisposing  causes.  —  The 
predisposing  causes  of  sciatica  are  arterial 
degeneration ;  anrnmia ;  the  rheumatic  and 
gouty  diatheses  ;  the  toxic  influences  of  ma- 
laria, chronic  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  lead  ; 
inherited  neurotic  disposition;  fatigue;  and  a 
damp  and  cold  climate. 

Exciting  causes. — These  include  exposure 
of  the  limb  to  a  draught  of  cold  air  for  some 
long  time,  which  is  a  common  source  of  the 
affection  ;  sitting  on  a  cold  or  damp  seat ; 
over-walking  ;  strains  ;  concussion  of  the 
spine  ;  the  encroachment  of  morbid  gi'owths ; 
blows  upon  or  wounds  of  the  nerve-trunk ; 
malignant  and  other  tumours  of  the  pelvis; 
disease  of  the  vertebne  or  pelvic  bones ;  the 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus ;  rheumatic  or 
gouty  inflammation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or 
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of  one  or  other  of  its  branches ;  syphilitic 
periostitis,  causing  a  swelling  which  presses 
upon  the  trunk  or  some  branch  of  the  sciatic 
nerve ;  and  a  gumma  in  the  sheath  of  the 
nerve. 

In  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  of  the  hip- 
joint  the  sciatic  nerve  may  sometimes  be  felt 
to  have  hard,  knotty  swellings  upon  it,  ap- 
parently arising  from  a  chronic  perineuritis. 
This  is  associated  with  very  obstinate 
sciatica. 

Sciatica  affects  especially  the  middle  age 
of  life — from  forty  to  fifty  years,  is  rare  in 
youth,  and  but  seldom  commences  in  elderly 
persons.  Venereal  excesses  have  a  closer 
connexion  with  sciatica  than  with  any  other 
form  of  neuralgia. 

The  violent  manipulation  of  a  professional 
rubber,  employed  to  treat  a  dull  aching  in 
the  sciatic  region,  may  bring  about  acute 
sciatica. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Nothingcertain 
is  as  yet  known  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion  in 
cases  of  neuralgia  proper  manifested  in  the 
district  of  the  sciatic  nerves. 

The  few  changes  which  have  been  observed 
post  juorton  in  cases  of  sciatica  have  been  in 
the  direction  of  thickening  of  the  sheath  of 
the  nerve,  the  result  of  inflammation.  It 
has  happened,  however,  that  in  cases  which 
during  life  have  been  supposed  to  be  ex- 
amples of  neuritis,  no  trace  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  has  been  found  in  the  nerve 
itself. 

Symptoms. — After  more  or  less  of  vague 
discomfort  in  the  affected  limb,  deadness, 
tinghng,  stiffness,  or  some  such  abnormal 
sensation,  pain  occurs  in  some  part  of  the 
district  already  indicated.  This  is  variously 
spoken  of  as  shootmg,  darting,  screwing, 
tingling,  or  burning;  and  the  sufferer  will 
often  map  out  with  precision  the  course  of 
various  branches  of  the  nerve  as  the  seat  of 
his  distress.  Sometimes  the  leg  is  described 
as  being  numbed,  or  as  if  it  were  going  to 
burst.  Occasionally  the  feeling  resembles  a 
very  faint  shock  of  a  battery.  As  is  charac- 
teristic of  neuralgia  generally,  the  pain  may 
be  apparently  spontaneous  in  origin,  whilst 
in  certain  cases  it  is  also  liable  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  movement,  but  in  no  ease  is  it  only 
excited  when  muscular  contraction  takes 
place.  It  may  either  occur  in  paroxysms, 
with  intervals  of  complete  immunity  varyin" 
from  minutes  to  hours ;  or  there  may  be  more 
or  less  continuous  suffering,  with  frequent 
and  violent  exacerbations.  Throblnngs  or 
pulsations  of  the  pain  are  often  described. 
It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  pyrexia. 
When  the  pain  is  at  its  height,  a  powerless- 
ness  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  is  apt  to  be 
experienced,  and  this  not  simply  on  account 
of  the  distress  of  moving,  but  from  an  actual 
paresis,  dependent  possibly  upon  a  depress- 
ing influence  communicated  to  the  motor  t 
centres ;  or,  should  the  condition  be  one  of 


neuritis,  dite  to  obstruction  of  nervous  im- 
pulses by  inflammatory  products.  From  a 
like  cause  affecting  the  vaso-motor  fibres  the 
limb  will  feel  cold,  not  only  subjectively,  but 
to  the  touch. 

Tender  points  may  be  met  with  in  all,  but 
more  often  in  some  few  only,  of  the  following 
situations  :  The  posterior  inferior  spine  of 
the  ilium ;  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsum 
of  the  ilium  ;  about  midway  between  the  tuber 
ischii  and  trochanter  major;  the  fold  of  the 
buttock ;  head  of  the  fibula ;  behind  each 
malleolus  ;  in  the  popliteal  space.  There  is 
commonly  some  cutaneous  anaesthesia  in 
some  part  of  the  limb,  and  sometimes  re- 
placing this  there  will  be  foimd  patches  of 
skin  which  are  hyperalgesic.  The  tactile 
sense  proper  is  lowered  at  these  points,  whilst 
the  sense  of  temperature,  especially  for  heat, 
is  often  heightened.  At  the  same  place  a 
weak  voltaic  current  is  felt  as  extremely  and 
quite  abnormally  painful.  Cramp  of  the  calf 
muscles  is  common.  It  is  often  impossible 
for  the  patient  to  sit,  owing  to  the  tenderness 
of  the  nerve-trunk  near  the  tuber  ischii.  The 
act  of  putting  on  a  stocking,  stooping,  or 
sneezing  gives  rise  to  great  pain. 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  course 
and  character  of  the  affection.  In  some 
persons  the  disease  from  the  first  presents 
the  characters  of  a  chronic  affection.  There 
is  never  pain  sufficient,  for  example,  to  pre- 
vent sleep,  and  it  may  not  arrive  at  a  degree 
of  severity  to  interfere  much  with  locomo- 
tion. Indeed  the  sufferer  may  experience  a 
certain  amount  of  relief  from  moving  about. 
But  the  patient  is  worn  by  a  more  or  less 
constant  aching  in  the  district  of  the  sciatic 
nerve,  which  becomes  especially  marked  after 
long  sitting,  as  on  a  railway  journey,  and 
most  of  all  if  the  seat  be  somewhat  hard. 
Fatigue  of  body  and  mental  worry  have 
great  effect,  in  such  cases,  in  intensifying  the 
symptoms,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
almost  entirely  disappear  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  improved  health  and  mental 
exhilaration.  Sciatica  of  this  type  is  prone 
to  attack  the  middle-aged,  to  be  permanent, 
and  to  acquire  additional  intensity  with  ad- 
vancing years.  In  contrast  with  such  cases 
are  those  which  froui  the  first  exhibit  the 
characteristics  of  an  acute  affection.  The 
pain  is  so  agonising  that  no  posture  affords 
relief,  sleep  is  impossible,  the  general  health 
greatly  suffers,  and  the  patient  is  placed  com- 
pletely hors  de  combat.  The  disease  may 
last  for  weeks  or  months  without  material 
intermission,  the  patient  being  confined  help- 
lessly to  his  bed ;  and  when  at  length  the 
symptoms  subside,  the  period  of  conval- 
escence may  be  yery  prolonged.  Or  after 
some  weeks  of  acute  sufl'ering,  improvement 
may  take  place,  to  be  followed  only  by  a 
relapse,  which  is  even  more  violent  than  the 
original  attack. 

Although  the  recumbent  position  is  com- 
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monly  tliat  which  is  lenst  irksonio  to  the 
piitifiit,  yut  it  will  hiijipc'ii  tliat  alter  a  iui,'lit 
jiiissuil  in  sleep  attempts  to  move  the  atlected 
limb  cause  it  to  be  more  painful  than  after 
walkiiif,'.  luid  there  is  a  distressing  stillness 
about  it. 

In  some  i)ersons  the  disease  attacks  once, 
in  a  very  severe  form,  it  may  be  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  life,  and  never 
recurs.  In  many,  however,  it  tends  to  re- 
currence, and  with  such  j>ersistence  that  the 
patient  ^\ill  speak  of  '  his  sciatica  '  as  a 
companion  which  is  always  present,  though 
occasionally  for  a  term  out  of  sight.  Or  it 
may  alternate  with  attacks  of  typical  neur- 
aljjia  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  or  be  re- 
placed by  various  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  accompanying  au  e.xcess  of 
uric  acid  in  the  urine. 

The  disease  may  be  accompanied  by  con- 
siderable muscular  atrophy  of  the  limb,  and 
a  (juasi-paralytic  condition,  which,  though 
capable  of  im[)rovement,  may,  exceptionally, 
leave  the  patient  more  or  less  lame  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Much  more  often  the 
wasting  which  has  accompanied  the  acute 
symptoms  of  the  disease  gradually  ceases 
as  these  subside,  and  during  the  somewliat 
prolonged  con\  alescence  the  limb  is  restored 
to  its  original  si/.e,  and  the  lameness  is  no 
longer  observed.  Sciatica  often  follows 
hnnbago.  In  some  cases  years  may  elapse 
between  the  attacks,  but  nnich  more  fre- 
([uently  it  is  a  question  of  a  few  days  or 
weeks. 

Di.\GXOSis.  —  There  are  three  conditions 
of  the  muscular  system  which  are  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  sciatica :  (1)  Myalgia  from 
over-exertion  of  the  flexor  muscles  at  the 
back  of  the  thigh.  Here  the  pain  will  be 
found  at  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles, 
and  is  only  felt  during  their  action.  (2)  Rheu- 
matism in  the  nmscles  from  exposure  to  cold. 
Here,  again,  the  pain  is  not  spontaneous,  as 
in  sciatic  neuralgia,  but  is  always  dependent 
on  muscular  action.  (8)  A  low  inllannnation 
of  the  loose  bursal  tissue  which  separates  the 
large  muscles  of  tlie  thigh,  brought  al'out,  it 
is  probable,  by  the  presence  of  some  morbid 
material  conveyed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels 
■with  which  the  spaces  are  in  direct  com- 
munication. Uric  acid  and  i)us  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  cause  this  affection.  Sacro- 
iliac disease  may  be  distingtiished  by  its 
always  occurring  in  youth  ;  by  the  jiain  being 
confined  to  the  sacral  neighbourhood;  ami 
by  the  limb  being  lengthened  at  an  early 
period.  From  hip-joint  disease,  especially 
in  the  slow  insidious  foi-m  which  it  some- 
times takes,  sciatica  is  not  always  distin- 
guished with  facility.  The  paroxysmal  cha- 
racter of  the  pain,  presence  of  tender  points, 
absence  of  result  from  forcible  movement  of 
the  joint,  and  absence  of  characteristic  posi- 
tion or  shortening  of  the  limb,  will  best  serve 
for  diagnosis.  The  lameness  in  sciatica  may 
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lead  to  the  idea  of  parajdegia,  from  which 
the  disease  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
perfect  integrity  of  the  other  hmb,  as  well  as 
by  the  paroxysmal  pains,  tender  points,  and 
the  history  showing  that  the  powerlessness 
was  secondary  to  the  pain.  From  the  darting 
pains  in  the  thigh  consetjncnt  on  reniU 
calculus,  sciatica  may  be  easilj'  distinguished 
bj-  careful  examination. 

Tlie  aifection  may  be  limited  to  a  single 
branch,  and  when  this  is  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  anterior  tibial  nerve  supplying 
the  big  toe,  there  is  a  prima  facie  resem- 
blance to  gout.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  this,  however,  by  noting  the  absence  of 
heat,  swelling,  redness,  or  pain  on  moving 
the  joint ;  and  the  presence  of  a  small 
spot,  at  which  alone  pressure  is  extremely 
painful. 

Syphilitic  periostitis,  with  inflammation 
of  the  sheath  of  the  sciatic,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  malignant  disease  by  the 
effect  of  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
Sciatica  may  bo  distinguished  from  the 
lightning-like  pains  of  tabes  dorsalis  by  the 
presence  of  the  patellar  tendon-retlex.  Should 
the  anterior  crural  nerve  be  affected  with 
neuritis  coincidently  with  the  great  sciatic, 
the  knee-jerk  may  be  temporarily  lost.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  sciatica,  properly  so 
called,  is  an  unilateral  affection.  Should  it 
be  described  as  affecting  both  lower  ex- 
tremities coincidentally,  examination  will 
show  that  the  supposed  sciatica  is  either 
tabes  dorsalis,  or  neuritis  of  the  cauda  equina, 
of  diathetic  origin,  or  secondary  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  morbid  gi'owth.  Or  it  may  be  due 
to  diabetes  mellitus,  alcohol,  or  syphilis. 

Trkat.ment. — This  should  be  constitutional 
as  well  as  local.  Gout,  rheumatism,  syphilis, 
malaria— if  inquiry  show  that  either  of  these 
conditions  lies  at  the  base  of  tlie  disease — 
will  need  the  treatment  approi)riate  to  each. 
Against  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  basis  the  diet 
should  be  spare  in  meat,  with  mUk — all 
stimulants  being  as  a  rule  avoided.  Bicar- 
bonate of  potnssium  in  effervescence,  citrate 
of  lithium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  colchi- 
cuin  will  be  the  drugs  most  likelj'  to  afford 
relief.  If  the  gouty  character  be  very  pro- 
nounced, it  will  be  well  to  give  salicylate 
of  sodium  in  twenty-  or  thiity-grain  doses, 
dissolved  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  every 
three  or  four  hours.  The  bowels  should  be 
freely  acted  \ipon  with  mercurial  nlteratives 
and  CarUbad  salt.  If  syphilis  be  suspected, 
iodide  of  potassium  or  of  sodium  should  be 
given,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  thirty  grains 
three  times  a  day  or  oftener. 

Quinine,  in  doses  of  five  grains,  or  arsenic 
may  be  employed  if  there  be  reason  to  be- 
lie\  e  that  there  is  a  malarious  taint. 

The  recumbent  position  is  very  necessary 
in  all  cases  of  any  severity  ;  and.  should  the 
distress  be  very  great  indeed,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  the  patient  on  a  water  mattress. 
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Or  the  affected  limb  may  be  preserved  from 
movement  by  the  appUcation  of  a  long  splint, 
kept  in  po'sition  by  a  flannel  bandage, 
changed  daily.  Sometimes  the  rapidly  re- 
peated application  of.  very  hot  linseed-meal 
poultices  will  give  much  rehef.  Occasionally, 
if  the  pain  and  tenderness  be  very  exquisite, 
and  the  patient's  age  and  condition  do  not 
contra-indica.te  it,  the  application  of  a  few 
leeches  to  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thigh  is  useful.  The  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphine  gives,  of  all  remedies,  the  most 
speedy  relief;  but  it  is  a  hazardous  remedy 
for  the  patient,  who  is  very  apt  to  acquire 
the  morphine  habit.  It  is  best  to  employ  a 
solution  of  one  grain  in  thirty  minims,  and 
to  inject  at  first  three  minims  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  if  necessary.  The  dose 
may  be  increased  by  one  minim  at  a  time  if 
it  be  found  desirable  ;  but  it  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, except  in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  to 
exceed  eight  minims  of  such  a  solution.  The 
dose  and  frequency  should  be  diminished  as 
relief  is  obtained.  The  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine  is  sometimes 
very  useful.  It  should  be  performed  at  the 
seat  of  pain,  and  endeavour  made  to  thrust 
the  point  of  the  syringe  into  the  spot  of 
greatest  tenderness.  The  application  may 
be  repeated,  if  necessary,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  in  doses  of  gr.  ■^.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  thoroughly  relieved.  Flying  blisters, 
not  larger  than  a  five-shilling  piece,  one 
following  another  as  it  heals,  not  on  the 
same  but  on  a  closely  adjoining  part  of  the 
fikin,  may  usually  be  applied  with  much  ad- 
vantage. Even  in  cases  dependent  upon 
malignant  disease  they  will  often  give  relief 
for  a  time.  Spongiopiline  wrung  out  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  sprinkled  with  the  compound 
mustard  liniment,  makes  a  good  counter- 
irritant,  and  will  sometimes  take  the  place 
of  blistering. 

The  continuous  galvanic  current  is  occa- 
sionally palliative.  From  twenty  to  forty 
cells  may  be  employed;  and  whilst  one 
rheophore  is  applied  to  the  sacro  iliac  syn- 
chondrosis, the  other  is  dropped  into  a  tub 
of  salt  water,  in  which  the  patient  places 
his  foot.  The  strength  should  be  arrived  at 
gradually,  and  the  application  continued  for 
ten  minutes  at  a  time.  Then,  without  re- 
moving the  rheophores,  the  strength  of  the 
current  must  be  gradually  reduced  to  zero. 
Without  this  precaution  a  shock  will  be 
given,  which  is  midesirable.  The  electrical 
application  should  not  be  employed  durinjr 
the  very  acute  stage,  but  rather  m  cases  of 
moderate  severity,  or  where  the  most  for- 
midable sufferhig  has  subsided.  The  current 
may  be  conveyed  into  a  bath  if  preferred. 
One  rheophore  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
bath,  the  other  is  held  by  the  patient  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  which  should  be 
of  a  temperature  of  95°  F.,  and  should 
contain    some   salt.      In  some   cases,    after 
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acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  good  has 
appeared  to  be  done  by  enveloping  the  limb 
in  a  flannel  bandage,  over  the  folds  of  which 
sulphur  is  sprinkled.  In  other  cases  it  is 
said  that  oil  of  turpentine  taken  internally 
has  cured  where  otlier  remedies  have  failed. 
In  obstinate  cases  the  sheath  of  the  nerve 
may  be  punctured  in  a  few  places  with  a 
sharp  needle.     See  Acupuncture. 

The  baths  of  Buxton,  Wiesbaden,  Wildbad, 
Eoyat,  and  Gastein  have  been  found  useful 
in  treating  sciatica ;  and  artificial  hot  air  or 
vapour  baths  may  be  beneficial  in  some 
instances. 

The  sciatic  nerve  has  been  cut  down  upon 
and  stretched  with  advantage  in  several 
cases  of  confirmed  sciatica.  See  Nerves, 
Diseases  of.  T.  Buzzard. 

SCIRRHUS  (o-Kjppoj,  hard).— A  hard 
glandular,  cancerous  tumour.  See  Cancer  ; 
and  TuMOOKS. 

SCLEREMA  NEONATORUM 

{(TKXripo;,  hard  ;  and  neonatonon,  of  the 
newly  born). — Synon. :  Skin-bound  Disease. 

Definition. — A  congenital  affection,  or 
one  appearmg  in  early  infancy,  characterised 
by  a  stretched  and  tense  condition  of  the 
skin. 

Description. — The  disease  usually  com- 
mences on  the  lower  extremities,  and  gradu- 
ally involves  the  entire  surface.  The  skin 
becomes  glossy. looking  and  of  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  colour,  but  it  may  be  mottled.  To 
the  touch  it  is  firm  and  rigid,  like  bacon- 
rind,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up  between  the 
fingers.  The  surface  is  cold,  feeling  like  that 
of  a  half-frozen  corpse.  The  infant  is,  in 
fact,  skin-bound  ;  all  movement  becomes  im- 
possible; and  the  features  remain  fixed  and 
staring.  Death  within  a  short  period  is 
the  ordinary  termination,  recovery  rarely 
occurring  spontaneously. 

The  disease  is  usually  associated  with 
affections  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
systems,  and  has  been  observed  in  con- 
nexion apparently  with  congenital  syphilis. 

Microscopical  observation  has  thrown  but 
little  light  on  the  nature  of  sclerema  neona- 
torum. There  is  a  general  dry  and  thinned 
condition  of  the  skin,  but  the  disease  seems 
to  difl'er  from  the  scleroderma  of  adults  in 
the  absence  of  increased  fibrous  tissue,  a  his- 
tological character  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
latter  affection. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  appears  to 
avail  in  this  disease,  but  that  usually  em- 
ployed for  syphilitic'taint  has  been  suggested. 
Alfred  Sangster. 

SCLERODERMA  (o-/cX,;,)o't,  hard ;  and 
^€,)/xa,  the  skin).  —  Synon.:  Addison's  Keloid; 
Morphuea. 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  skin, 
circumscribed  or  diffuse,  in  which  an  excess 
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of  fibrous  tissue  leads  to  hardness,  chant^e 
of  colour,  and  by  contraction  to  stifl'ness  and 
iniiriobility,  I 

/IvrioLocsY. —  Scleroderma  ia  a  rare  disease  i 
of  tlie  skin,  wliich   occurs  at  all   periods  of 
lifo,  but  more  frequently  in  j'ouuf;  iulults  and 
in  middle-af,'e.     It  is  more  frequent  in  women 
than    in  men.      Little    is    known    as   to    its 
causation  ;  but  rheumatism,  es]iccially  of  the 
joints,  has  been  known  to  precede  the  attacks, 
and  it  has  sometimes  followed  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold.     It  attacks  jicrsons  otherwise 
in   good   health.      Tlie    circ\nnscrilicd    lorm 
sometimes  follows  the   course  of  cutaiuoiis 
nerves,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  [ 
regarded  by  some  authors  as  essentially   a  | 
tropho-neurosis.  So  far,  however,  the  correct-  , 
ness  of  this   view  cannot  be  considered   as 
having  been  definitely  established.     In  some 
cases  the  circumscribed   form   has  been  re- 
ferred to  irritation  caused  by  blows,  blisters, 
pressure,  and  other  causes. 

Anatomical    Cii.aracters. — The  essential 
structural  changes  consist  in    an   increased 
formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  a    peri- 
vascular exudation  of  the  cellular  and  jilastic  , 
substances,  which  is  always  associated  with  ; 
new  growth  of  tliis  element.     The  numlier 
of  elastic  fibres  a])pcars  increased  in  certain  ' 
parts  of  the  skin.      The  formation  of  new 
fibrous  tissue  takes  place  not  only     in  the 
corium,  but  in  the  pannicnlus  adiposus,  and 
extends  to  the  deep  fascia  and  periosteum.  In 
its  overgrowth  the   fat   disappears,  and   the 
smooth  muscular  fibres  appear  to  be  hyjier- 
trophied.      The  papillary  body  is   rendered 
more  dense  than  usual  by  bands  of  connec-  | 
tive  tissue,  and  there  is  an  increase   of  pig- 
ment both  in  it  and  in  the  rete.     Otherwise 
the  epidermis  is   unaltered.       In    the    early 
stage  the  cITusion  leads  to  hviiertrophy  of  the 
cutis,  but  later  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  causes  atrophy  of  tlie  integument  and 
narrowing  of  the  blood-vessels.     At  first  the 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands  are  imchanged, 
but  they  are  afterwards  atrophied.      Some- 
times there  appears  to  be  a  dilatation  of  the  , 
sweat-glands   in   the   early   stage.      In    the  j 
extreme  atrophic  stage  of  diffuse  scleroderma 
the  compression  leads  to  more  or  less  dis-  j 
organisation  of  ligamentous  tissues. 

Description. — Scleroderma  is  found  in 
two  well-marked  fonus  —  diffiisc  and  circum- 
scribed, which  in  their  tyjjical  development  ' 
differ  so  much  from  each  other  in  appear- 
ance that  they  were  formerly  considered  to 
be  distinct  diseases,  the  circumscribed  form 
being  known  and  usually  described  as  iiwr- 
vhoea.  Transition  forms  are,  however,  suffi- 
ciently common  to  establish  the  nosological 
identity  of  the  two  varieties  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

Circumscribed  scleroderma.  —  A  deve- 
loped patch  of  circumscribed  scleroderma  is 
usually  cliaracterisfid  by  a  rounded  area  of 
white  or  yellowish-white  skin,  which  in  some 


cases  looks  like  smooth  ivory.  Around  this 
patch  there  is  a  yellowish  or  brownish  pig- 
mentation. Th(!  white  surface  is  usually  firm 
to  the  touch,  brawny,  and  ditlicult  to  pinch 
between  the  fingers.  The  sensibility  is  unim- 
paired. The  earliest  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  area  is  characterised  by 
hyperiemia,  which  is  manifested  by  congps- 
tion  and  small  dilated  blood-vessels  shining 
tlirough  the  surface.  The  disease  may  begin 
in  one  or  more  such  isolated  [)atclies,  which, 
as  they  become  circumscribed,  are  surrounded 
by  a  well-marked  lilac  border  of  minute 
blood-vessels.  Such  a  patch  may  remain 
for  months  or  years  without  much  eliange, 
or  it  niay  undergo  involution,  which  some- 
times takes  place  quickly,  leaving  the  skin 
healthy  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  become 
atrophic,  tlie  skin  becoming  thin,  parchment- 
like, and  cicatricial. 

These  patches  occur  in  various  parts  of 
tlie  body,  but  most  frequently  on  the  neck, 
face,  chest,  tnmk,  arms,  and  thighs.  They 
are  unsymmetrical.  There  is  a  sullicient 
number  of  cases  on  record  in  which  tho 
changes  in  the  cutis  have  followed  the  track 
of  certain  nerves  so  as  to  indicate  a  certain 
relation  to  nerve-distribution.  The  alfected 
pkin  does  not  sweat.  There  ai-e  usually 
no  subjective  symptoms,  but  there  may  be 
itching,  or  tingling,  occasionally  even  pain. 
Circumscribed  scleroderma  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  form  of  bands,  which  are  usually  de- 
pressed below  the  surface  and  more  or  less 
adherent,  and  sometimes  extend  for  a  con- 
siderable length. 

Diffuse  scleroderma. — This  occurs  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body, but  more  usually  in  its 
upper  half.  It  may  be  limited  to  certain  parts, 
the  skin  between  them  remaining  normal,  or  it 
may  be  spread  over  large  parts  of  the  integu- 
ment, such  as  the  back,  abdomen,  limbs,  and 
face.  It  may  develop  after  a  short  period  of 
malaise,  but  as  a  rule  the  process  is  at  the 
bet;inning  not  observed  bj'  the  patient,  his 
attention  being  first  called  to  it  by  stiffness 
of  the  skin ;  or  pigmentation  may  be  early 
observed.  Stiffness  is  usually  first  felt  about 
the  neck,  chest,  shoulders,  or  arms,  and 
spreads  with  more  or  less  rapidity  towards 
the  limbs,  the  border  being  usually  ill -defined, 
although  to  some  extent  perce])tible  to  the 
touch.  Doughy  infiltration  or  erythema  may 
precede  the  induration.  As  the  skin  becomes 
hard  and  stiff,  mobility  is  affected,  the  joints 
becoming  fixed  and  the  face  immobile.  The 
patient  cannot  open  his  mouth  widely,  and 
the  affected  surface  of  the  body  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  a  frozen  corpse,  without,  how- 
ever, being  cold.  The  skin  does  not  pit,  and 
cannot  be  pinclied  up.  The  patient  is  usually 
hidebound.  The  respiration  is  impaired,  the 
breasts  flattened,  the  limbs  and  fingers  more 
or  less  fiexed.  The  disease  may  even  extend 
to  the  mucous  membranes.  The  contraction 
\  of  the   skin   leads   to    the  disappearance   of 
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wrinkles,  old  persons  looking  younger  than 
their  years.  The  surface  is  generally  smooth 
and  shining,  but  sometimes  dry  and  desqua- 
mating, the  skin  being  pale,  whitish,  and 
waxy.  The  disease  may  reach  its  full  extent 
in  a  period  of  weeks  or  months. 

The  temperature  of  the  affected  skin  is  on 
the  whole  normal,  sometimes  being  slightly 
above  and  sometimes  below  the  average. 
Pressure  is  felt,  and  the  tactile  sensibility  is 
usually  unaffected,  but  sometimes  weakened. 
Secretion  of  sweat  may  be  diminished.  The 
sebaceous  secretion  is  usually  normal. 
The  nutrition  of  the  affected  skin  being 
impaired,  it  is  liable  to  inflanmiation  and 
ulceration  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  irri- 
tation. The  limbs,  from  compression  of  the 
continually  contracting  skin,  gradually  be- 
come smaller.  The  palms  and  soles  are 
rarely  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  varies  consider- 
ably. In  the  early  stages  a  spontaneous  cxire 
may  occur,  involution  sometimes  taking 
place  at  one  part  while  new  dfevelopment  is 
showing  itself  at  another.  When  shrinking 
and  atrophy  have  proceeded  to  an  extreme 
extent  life  becomes  threatened.  The  general 
health  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease 
does  not  seem  to  be  notably  affected ;  but  as 
atrophy  and  s^hrinking  proceed,  the  patient 
falls  into  a  condition  of  marasmus,  and  death 
occurs  from  intercurrent  complications  of 
various  kinds.  Kaposi  refers  to  a  case  of 
Strassmann's,  which  had  lasted  thirty-one 
years  without  the  health  being  materially 
affected. 

Diagnosis. —  Scleroderma  is  not  likely  to 
be  confounded  with  other  diseases  charac- 
terised by  hypertrophy  and  cedema.  The 
tension,  rigidity,  hardness,  and  shrinking  of 
the  diffuse  form  are  distinctive ;  in  the  cir- 
cumscribed form  the  pigmented  and  hyper- 
aemic  zone  surrounding  the  waxy  patches 
distinguishes  it  from  leprosy,  and  vitiligo.  In 
anaesthetic  leprosy,  anaesthesia  is  character- 
istic. In  atrophic  conditions  there  is  a  his- 
tory of  a  previous  hypertrophic  stage. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  may  take  place  so 
long  as  the  atrophic  stage  has  not  set  in, 
improvement  sliowmg  itself  within  a  period 
of  weeks  or  years.  In  the  atrophic  stage  the 
prognosis  is  unfavourable,  death  being  due  to 
complications  of  various  kinds. 

Treatment. — Tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine, 
vegetable  bitters,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic, 
are  believed  to  assist  a  tendency  to  recovery 
when  it  is  present.  Baths,  vapour-baths, 
hot  packing,  change  of  air,  emollients,  such  as 
simple  ointments,  glycerine,  or  vaseline,  and 
massage,  are  recommended.  The  continuous 
current  applied  to  the  affected  skin  and 
sympathetic  nerve  is  believed  by  some  au- 
thorities to  be  useful.  It  is  recognised  that 
iodine  and  mercurials  have  no  value.  Warm 
clothing  and  general  protection  against  cold 
are  indispensable.  G.  Thin. 


SCLEROSIS 

SCLEROMA  {(TKXrjpos,  hard).— A  term 
signifying  a  hardening  of  the  softer  tissues 
of  the  body  under  the  influence  of  disease. 
See  Sclerema  Neonatorum ;  Scleroderma ; 
and  Sclerosis. 

SCLEROSIS  {a-K\tip6s,  hard}.— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Sclerose  ;  Ger.  Sclerosis. 

Definition. — A  state  of  induration,  hard- 
ness, or  toughness.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  process  by  which  such  a  state  is 
brought  aboitt  in  organs  and  tissues. 

Induration  of  organs  has  long  been  recog- 
nised ;  and  before  the  microscope  came  into 
ordinary  use  this  term,  as  well  as  its  corre- 
lative, '  softening,'  was  very  commonly  em- 
l^loyed  by  pathologists  in  their  descriptions 
of  certain  morbid  conditions  found  in  differ- 
ent organs  of  the  body. 

Since  Laennec,  under  the  influence  of  a 
mistaken  impression,  first  gave  the  name 
'  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  '  to  one  of  the  common 
diseases  of  that  organ  associated  with  in- 
duration, it  has  gradually  become  more  and 
more  common  to  apply  this  name  '  cirrhosis ' 
to  analogous  conditions  of  induration  in 
other  organs.  Hence  the  word  '  cirrhosis,' 
and  the  phrase  '  cirrhotic  process,'  have  come 
to  be  used  as  the  equivalents  of  '  induration  ' 
and  '  jjrocess  of  induration,'  although  tlie 
Greek  word  from  which  cirrhosis  is  derived 
((ci/jpdf,  yellow,  or  tawny)  has  a  totally  dif- 
ferent signification.     See  Cirrhosis. 

In  recent  times  a  limitation  in  the  use  of 
this  phrase  has  sprung  up.  The  real  nature 
of  indurations  occurring  in  parts  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  as  well  as  the  frequency 
of  sucli  processes,  were  recognised  much 
later  than  the  period  above  referred  to.  Yet, 
if  we  make  allowance  for  the  jieculiarities  in 
the  texture  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
remember  that  even  its  connective  tissue 
(neuroglia)  has  a  modified  constitution  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  organs,  it  is 
evident  that  these  indurations  of  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  due  to  so-called  '  cirrhotic 
processes.'  Such  processes,  in  fact,  occur  in 
them  with  great  frequency,  and  constitute 
the  anatomical  basis  of  several  distinct 
diseases,  such  as  locomotor  ataxy,  spas- 
modic spinal  paralysis,  and  cerebro-spinal 
sclerosis.  Only  it  so  happens  that  the  old 
and  etymologically  unsuitable  name  has  never 
been  applied  to  them.  It  has  always  been 
common  to  speak  of  such  an  indurating 
process,  as  it  occurs  in  the  brain  or  in  the 
sjiinal  cord,  by  another  word  of  similar 
import  derived  from  the  Greek  language — ■ 
that  is,  as  a  '  sclerosing  process,'  and  of  the 
pathological  state  itself  as  one  of  '  sclerosis.' 
This  anatomical  condition  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  it  will  be  found  fully  treated  of 
in  other  parts  of  this  work.  See  Insanity, 
Morbid  Anatomy  of;  and  Spinal  Cord, 
Special  Diseases  of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 
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SCLEROSIS,    Corebro-Spinal    ) 
SCLEROSIS,  Spinal  j-~ 

See  Si'iNAL  CouD,  Special  Diseases   of:    18. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  of  tlie  Spinal  Cord. 

SCLEROSTOMA  (o-icXrjpdj,  hard;  and 
(TTt'ina,  a  iiioiitli). — A  synonym  for  ankylo- 
stonia  duodenale.     Sec  Entozoa. 

SCLEROTIC,  Diseases  of.— See  Eye, 

AM>  ITS  Ai'i'KNDAiiK-S,  l>iseascs  of. 

SCORBUTUS.— A  s^-nonym  for  scurvy. 

S(C  SCUKVY. 

SCRIVENER'S  PALSY.— A  synonym 
for  writer's  cramp.     See  Writer's  Cramp. 

SCROFULA  (scro/a,  a  sow).— Sy.von.  : 
Fr.  Scrnfule ;  Ger.  Scrofcln. — The  term 
'  scrofula  '  was  used  in  times  past  for  a  lai'f^e 
number  of  ailments  believed  to  possess  cer- 
tain characteristics  in  common.  It  is 
significant  that  the  word  itself  owes  its  origin 
to  the  swelling  of  the  neck  so  often  seen  in 
the  subjects  of  this  disease.  Glandular 
scrofula  was,  therefore,  originally,  and  has 
ever  been  the  type  of  what  is  scrofidous. 
For  this  reason  we  may  commence  by  con- 
sidering the  topic  of  scrofulous  lymphatic 
glands,  or  stnnna  vera. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Matthew 
Baillie  writes  thus:  'The  most  connuon 
morbid  atiection  of  the  absorbent  glands  is 
scrofula.  In  this  case  the  glands  are  fre- 
(piently  a  good  deal  enlarged,  and  sometimes 
feel  a  little  softer  to  the  touch  than  in  a 
healthy  state.  When  cut  into,  they  some- 
times exhibit  very  much  the  natural  appear- 
ance ;  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  that 
some  of  them  contain  a  white,  soft,  cheesy 
matter,  mixed  with  a  thick  pus  :  this  is  the 
most  decided  mark  of  a  scrofulous  affection.' 

But  this  cheesy  change  is  a  late  stage  of 
the  strumous  aH'ection.  Scrofulous  glands, 
which  are  only  potentially,  but  not  actually, 
cheesy,  present  to  the  naked  eye  very  much 
the  natural  appearance,  as  Baillie  says.  If 
we  take  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands,  all 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  only  sonic  of  them 
cheesy,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  strumous  lesion  in  the  glands 
which  look  most  natural.  These  apparently 
natural  hnnphatic  glands,  therefore,  are  those 
which  we  choose  for  examination  tirst  of  all. 

Virchowtaught  that  the  primitive  strumous 
lesion  consisted  in  a  simple  hyperplasia  of 
the  gland-tissue.  But  to  Schiippcl  (1871) 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  proved  that  a 
scrofulous  gland  is  indeed  a  tuberculous 
gland.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  the  lesion,  the 
gland  is  studded  with  microscopic  tubercles, 
possessing  the  usual  characters.  And  the 
subsequent  changes,  cheesy  and  other,  which 
the  gland  undergoes,  are  due  to  changes  in 
these  tubercles.     See  Tubercle. 

Tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  scrofu- 
lous lymphatic  glands  as  in  all  other  tuber- 


cular lesions,  and  experiment  shows  that 
inoculation  of  portions  of  the  diseased  glaiidH 
proiluccs  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  animals 
indistinguishable  from  that  resulting  from 
infection  with  any  other  tuberculous  ma- 
terial. The  view  expressed  in  the  first 
issue  of  this  work  that  glandular  scrofula 
is  a  truly  tuberculous  disease  has  therefore 
been  amply  conlirmed.  The  tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  derived  from  a  tubercular  affection  of 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  which  enter  the  affected  gland,  or 
the  microbe  may  pass  into  the  lymph  spaces 
through  accidental  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or 
through  an  unbroken  mucous  surface,  such 
as  that  of  the  mouth,  tonsil,  or  nose.  That 
is  to  say,  a  primary  tubercular  lesion  of  .some 
mucous  or  cutaneous  district  is  noc  essential 
for  t!ie  transmission  of  the  bacilli  to  the 
neighbouring  glands.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  common  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of 
the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  glands  without 
disease  of  the  bronchial  or  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  The  tuberculous  process  may 
remain  limited  to  the  gland,  or  it  may  prove 
the  starting-point  of  general  tuberculosis. 
In  the  first  case,  the  caseous  material  be- 
comes encapsulated  and  often  calcified,  or 
supi'uration  may  occur  and  the  remnants  of 
the  diseased  gland  may  be  discharged.  In 
the  other  case,  the  bacilli  may  pass  through 
the  gland  into  the  efferent  lymphatiis,  and 
3'each  the  general  circulation  tlirou^di  the 
thoracic  duct,  and  thus  disseminate  the 
disease  throughout  the  body. 

Symptoms. — In  the  living  person  strumous 
lymphadenitis  may  be  distinguished  from 
what  we  may  call  genuine  lymphadenitis. 
The  chief  character  of  the  scrofulous  disease 
consists  in  its  obstinacy,  intractability,  per- 
tinacity. Once  enlarged,  the  strumous  gland 
remains  enlarged  fT  a  long  time.  The 
reason  of  this  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  tuber- 
culous intlainmation  and  its  products.  A 
genuine  lymphadenitis,  in  a  healthy  person, 
will  resolve,  suppurate,  or  organise  in  a  short 
time.  In  struma  vera,  resolution,  suppura- 
tion, and  organisation  take  place  very 
slowly,  even  when  they  take  place  at  all. 
Commonly  the  inflammatory  products  re- 
main where  they  were  produced,  inert  and 
passive,  and  sooner  or  later  iinderL,'o  the 
cheesy  change.  Hence  the  intractability  of 
strumous  lymphadenitis. 

In  many  instances  of  persistent  glandular 
enlargement  associated  with  chronic  eczema 
or  dermatitis,  the  epithet '  scrofulous,'  so  freely 
used  in  former  times,  is  not  justified,  as  the 
disease,  though  chronic  and  intractable,  is 
not  actUMlly  tuberculous. 

Other  Scrofulous  Affections.— In  the 
case  of  the  skin,  scrofuloderma,  a  condition 
mostly  secondary  to  suppurating  caseous 
lymphatic  glands,  unquestionably  merits 
the  term  '  scrofulous.'  Again,  lupus  seems  to 
be  a  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.     But 
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most  of  the  diseases  styled  scrofulides  by  the 
French  school  are  not  tuberculous.  A  per- 
sistent swelling  or  chronic  cedema  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  lips  and  eyelids 
is  not  uncommon  in  ■'  scrofulous  '  persons, 
but  this  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as 
cliaracteristic.  Turning  now  to  the  mucous 
membranes,  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
otitis,  rhinitis,  and  similar  affections,  can  be 
shown  to  be  tuberculous,  but  many  chi'ouic 
inflammations,  from  their  obstinate  nature, 
are  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  scrofulous  diseases  of 
bones,  joints,  and  viscera,  including  cold  ab- 
scesses, are  tuberculous.  For  fm-ther  infor- 
mation on  tliis  point  the  reader  should  con- 
sult the  appropriate  articles.  It  may  be 
doubted  whetlier  the  term  '  scrofula  '  or 
'  struma '  should  be  retained,  seeing  that 
from  our  present  standpoint  it  is  only  appli- 
cable to  tuberculous  affections.  If  used  in 
its  former  loose  sense,  to  include  tuberculous 
and  non-tuberculous  disorders,  it  is  altogether 
misleading  and  objectionable. 

The  Scrofulous  Diathesis.  —  After 
what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the 
relations  of  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 
scrofulous  diathesis  separately ;  and  on  tliis 
subject,  as  well  as  on  tlie  subjects  of  tlie 
aetiology  and  pathology  of  scrofula,  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  article  on  Tubercle. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  scrofula 
is  preventive  and  curative;  "and  relates, 
iiioreover,  to  the  strumous  disposition  and 
the  dependent  structural  lesions.  The  pre- 
vention of  the  disposition  clearly  consists  in 
avoiding  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
thereof.  Its  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  carrying 
out  the  rules  of  health :  fresh  air  and  sun- 
light are  especially  needful  (see  Personal 
Health;  and  Tubercle).  Iodine,  once 
thought  to  be  a  specific,  has  much  sunk  in 
repute ;  cod-liver  oil  ought  perhaps  to  be 
reckoned  a  food  rather  than  a  drug.  The  cure 
of  the  local  lesions,  by  these  or  by  surgical 
means,  does  not  only  relate  to  the  sundry 
lesions  themselves,  but  is  also  a  means  of 
preventing  further  development  of  the  dis- 
ease. Cure  and  prevention  thus  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  treatment  of  the  prhnary 
local  inflammations  will  be  found  in  the 
appro])riate  articles.  With  regard  to  the 
glandular  abscesses,  the  chief  source  of 
general  tubercular  infection,  it  would  seem 
to  be  more  reasonable  to  favour  an  outward 
discharge  of  the  matter,  than  to  strive  to 
promote  its  absorption.  S.  J.  Gee. 

Percy  Kidd. 

SCURF. — A  popular  name  for  the  bran- 
hke  exfoliation  which  forms  at  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  It  is  composed  of  the  normal  de- 
Bouamation  of  tlie  epidermis  of  the  scalp,  with 
the  addition  of  the  epithelial  exuvia?  thrown 
off  by  the  hair-follicles.     See  Pityriasis. 


SCURVY 

SCURVY.— Synon.  :  Scorbutus ;  Fr. 
Scorbut;  Ger.  Scharhock. 

Definition. — Scurvy  is  characterised  clini- 
cally by  intense  general  debility  ;  sponginess 
and  swelling  of  the  gums ;  ecchymoses, 
closely  resembling  bruises,  about  the  thighs 
and  legs;  a  brawny  hardness  about  the 
flexures  of  the  larger  joints,  and  sometimes 
a  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calves ; 
pearly  conjunctiva; ;  and  a  sallow  aspect 
somewhat  akin  to  mild  jaundice 

From  a  pathological  point  of  view  the 
disease  is  characterised  by  effusion  of  a 
semi-organisable  fibrinous  material  in  the 
tissues  of  the  gums,  between  the  striae  of 
the  muscles  of  the  thighs,  legs,  and  some- 
times (but  comparatively  seldom)  of  the 
arms,  and  also  between  the  periosteum 
and  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  and  occa- 
sionally of  the  ribs ;  ecchymoses  sometimes 
found  about  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
aortie  and  the  alimentary  canal ;  and  a 
generally  blanched  condition  of  all  the 
tissues. 

^Etiology. — Scurvy  is,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  cosmopolitan.  It  may  prevail  in  a 
mild  or  severe,  an  intermittent  or  endemic 
form,  in  any  latitude,  in  any  country,  or 
among  any  variety  of  the  human  race, 
inasmuch  as  the  predisposing  and  exciting 
causes  may  exist  anywhere  under  certain 
circumstances.  War,  famine,  shipwreck, 
or  any  other  accident  or  exigency  that  de- 
prives human  beings  for  a  length  of  time 
of  fresh  vegetable  food  is  sufficient  to  intro- 
duce scurvy  into  a  community.  Although 
very  vaguely  described  by  Hippocrates  and 
other  early  writers,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  semi-civilised  and  savage  countries  scurvy 
was  endemic.  Most  military  historians,  who 
have  chronicled  the  sanitary  circumstances 
of  armies  from  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  date  of  the  last  American  war,  speak  of 
its  ravages,  and  in  the  early  months  of  the 
Crimean  War  the  French  lost  more  men  by 
scurvy  than  by  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  It 
has  also  from  the  earliest  times  been  a  chief 
foe  to  sailors ;  and  until  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  constituted  a  formid- 
able item  in  the  mortality  list  of  tlic  navy  in 
this  as  in  other  countries.  In  the  spring  of 
1840  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  occurred 
among  the  prisoners  at  the  Millbank  Peniten- 
tiary, and  was  confined  exclusively  to  the 
military  sections  of  the  inmates,  whose  diet 
differed  in  one  important  respect  from  that 
of  the  other  convicts.  The  last  extensive 
outbreak  on  land,  other  than  those  that  have 
arisen  in  consequence  of  war,  occurred  in  Ire- 
land during  the  potato  famine  in  1847,  when 
the  inhabitants  suffered  severely.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  prophylactic  properties  of  a  vege- 
table diet  have  been  understood,  scurvy, 
except  in  times  of  war,  has — unless  mider 
very  exceptional  and  always  preventable  ccn- 
ditions — ceased   to    assume   formidable  pro- 
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portions  either  ashore  or  afloat.  It  is  indeed, 
in  civilised  coniiuunities,  very  rarelj"  found 
on  land.  It  is  almost  extinct  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  except  the  outbreak  in  the  last 
Arctic  expedition  under  Sir  Georf^e  Nares; 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  Inne-  and  leiuon- 
juice,  and  also  to  the  floater  variety  in  the 
scales  of  diet.  During  the  last  eight  years 
it  has  diniiiiishcd  in  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine  by  frona  70  to  80  per  cent.,  in  con- 
sequence of  legislative  enactments  that 
secure  a  proper  quantity  and  quality  of 
antiscorbutics  to  the  crews  of  all  long-voyage 
ships.  Cases  of  the  disease  are  still  seen 
occasionally  at  the  Seamen's  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  usually  associated  with  some 
other  disease,  as  dysentery,  ague,  &c. ;  but  in 
some  instances  clearly  caused  by  careless- 
ness, either  on  the  part  of  the  captain  in 
serving,  or  on  the  part  of  the  crew  in  not 
taking,  the  lime-juice  provided. 

Pathology  .\nd  Anatomical  Characters. 
Although  the  a;tiology  of  scurvy  is  so  well 
understood,  yet  we  are  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  jirecise  nature  of  the  alterations  of  the 
blood  and  tissues  which  precede  and  accom- 
pany the  development  of  the  disease.  The 
most  unportant  contributions  hitherto  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  scurvy 
are  those  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Busk  and  Sir 
Alfred  Garrod.  The  former,  in  a  series  of  ana- 
lyses made  of  the  blood  drawn  from  scorbutic 
patients,  showed  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles, 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  albu- 
men, and  no  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
potassium  salts.  Sir  Alfred  Garrod  observed 
that  in  scorbutic  diets  potassium  existed  in 
smaller  quantities  than  in  antiscorbutic  ones, 
and  was  led  to  determine  the  amount  of  that 
substance  in  the  blood  and  urine  of  a  patient 
sutlering  from  scurvy,  and  he  found  it  con- 
siderably diminished.  From  this  observa- 
tion, he  brought  forward  the  theory  that 
scurvy  depended  upon  a  deficiency  of  potas- 
sium in  the  system.  The  fact  that  potassium 
is  diminished  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering 
from  scurvy  has  been  confirmed  by  Dr.  Ralfe 
and  others.  ]5ut  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
disease  is  produced  by  a  deficiency  of  that 
base  in  the  system,  since  the  administration 
of  large  quantities  of  beef-tea,  containing 
more  potassium  than  in  the  ordinary  anti- 
scorbutic dietary  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital, 
fails  to  exercise  a  curative  effect,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  patient  obtains  lime-juice  or 
potato  that  he  recovers.  Dr.  Buzzard  con- 
siders that,  although  the  organic  acids  and 
potassium  separately  do  not  represent  the 
requisite  material,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  acid  and  the 
base.  The  writer,  from  observations  founded 
on  the  effect  which  the  withdrawal,  for  a 
considerable  period,  of  all  fresh  succulent 
vegetables  and  frujts  has  on  the  urine  of 
healthy  persons,    and  from  the   analyses  of 


urines  from  patients  sr.fforing  from  the  dis- 
ease, has  concluded  that  the  '  primary  alter- 
ations in  scurvy  seem  to  depend  on  a  general 
alteration  between  the  various  acids,  inor- 
ganic as  well  as  organic,  and  the  bases  found 
in  the  blood,  by  which  (a)  the  neutral  salts, 
such  as  the  chlorides,  are  either  increased 
relatively  at  the  expense  of  the  alkahne  salts; 
or  (b)  that  these  alkaline  salts  are  absolutely 
decreased.  This  condition  produces  diminu- 
tion of  the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood; 
and  he  suggests  that  this  diminution  pro- 
duces the  same  results  in  scurvy  patients  as 
happens  in  animals  when  attempts  are  made 
to  reduce  the  alkalinity  of  the  body  (either 
by  injecting  acids  into  the  blood  or  feeding 
with  acid  salts),  namely,  dissolution  of  the 
blood-corpuscles,  ecchymoses  and  blood- 
stains on  mucous  surfaces,  and  fatty  degene- 
ration of  the  muscles  of  the  heart,  the 
muscles  generally,  and  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  liver  and  kidney.' 

The  most  marked  morbid  changes  of 
scurvy  are  the  nedematous,  spongy,  and 
occasionally  ulcerated  gums ;  the  bruised- 
like  condition  of  the  legs ;  and  the  brawny 
hardness,  confined  usually  to  the  gastrocne- 
mius and  hamstring  muscles.  On  cutting 
these  across,  tough  fibrinous  effiisions  are 
found  packed  between  the  muscular  stri*, 
giving  the  cut  surface  a  streaky  appearance. 
If  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia  be  exa- 
mined, the  same  kind  of  effusion  will  be  often 
found  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 
It  would  appear  that  the  effusion  is  due,  not 
to  the  degenerated  condition  of  the  vessels, 
but  to  a  chemical  alteration  of  the  blood. 
Also  hEemorrhagic  effusions  are  sometimes 
found  beneath  the  periosteum,  or  between  the 
epiphyses  of  the  larger  joints,  especially  when 
scurvy  has  proved  fatal  in  children. 

In  severe  cases  the  ribs  will  sometimes  be 
found  detached  from  the  cartilages,  and  old 
fractures  occasionally  become  disunited. 
Beyond  a  general  aniemic  condition,  and 
occasional  ecchymotic  spots  about  the  pleura 
and  pericardium,  the  contents  of  the  thorax 
present  no  special  appearances.  In  examin- 
ing the  abdominal  viscera,  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  spleen,  which  is  usually 
friable,  and  often  rotten  and  pulpy ;  to  the 
external  coats  of  the  intestines,  in  which 
patches  of  effusion  will  frequently  be  found; 
and  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, which,  if,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
disease  be  complicated  with  dysentery,  will 
he  studded  with  ulcers  of  varying  depth, 
which  have,  however,  entirely  lost  their 
dysenteric  character,  and  become  ragged 
along  the  edges,  ill-defined,  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  very  much  excavated.  The  body  is 
not  always  badly  nourished,  and  the  cheeks 
are  usually  puffy  on  account  of  the  swollen 
gums  ;  but  local  or  general  dropsy  is  seldom 
present. 

Symptoms. — The  most  striking  features  of 
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scurvy  are  a  complexion  of  sallow,  dull 
leaden  hue,  analogous  only  to  that  of  a 
patient  who  has  been  for  a  long  time  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  some  form  of  remittent 
or  intermittent  fever,. or  to  that  of  a  person 
recoveiing  from  jaundice;  pearly-white  con- 
junctivae ;  puffy  and  sometimes  bloated 
cheeks ;  gums  spongy,  bluish-red  in  colour, 
swollen  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
hide  the  teeth  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
tending  to  bleed;  teeth  more  or  leas  loose, 
some  already  lost ;  tongue  clean  and  pale ; 
no  special  characteristic  about  trunk  and 
upper  limbs  (though  the  latter  are  now  and 
then  slightly  ecchymosed)  ;  shortness  of 
breath,  but  no  other  chest  complication  ;  no 
abdominal  tenderness  or  anything  abnormal 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  organs ; 
tliighs  and  legs  usually  presenting  a  more 
or  less  bruised  appearance,  particularly  just 
above  and  below  the  knees  ;  brawny  indura- 
tions of  the  hams  and  calves  of  the  legs, 
often  painful  and  tender ;  and  the  effusions 
previously  described  may  be  so  dense  and 
abundant  as  to  fix  the  legs  in  a  semi-flexed 
position.  Node-like  swellings  are  also  often 
observed  over  the  tibia,  owing  to  effusions 
between  the  periosteum  a  d  the  bone.  The 
swelling  of  the  gums  is  opecially  noticeable 
round  decayed  teeth,  and  old  injuries  to  the 
limbs  seem  to  determine  the  characteristic 
effusions  more  particularly  than  those  free 
from  injury.  There  are  also  usually  a  large 
number  of  sjiots  and  patches,  very  much 
like  those  of  purpura,  scattered  indifferently 
about  the  lower  limbs.  There  is  sometimes 
considerable  cedema  about  the  ankles  ;  but, 
in  uncomplicated  scurvy,  pitting  on  pressure 
anywhere  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  The  bowels  are  more  or  less  constipated, 
the  appetite  is  good,  and  there  is  no  thirst. 
The  breath  has  a  peculiar  offensive  odour, 
and  this  may  be  aggravated  by  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  gums,  or  necrosis  of  the  jaw. 
General  debility  varies  in  degree,  but  may  be 
excessive,  with  weak  voice,  and  some  tendency 
to  fainting,  if  the  patient  is  put  or  kept  in 
a  sitting  position.  He  feels  more  or  less 
general  aching,  and  a  sensation  of  contusion 
in  the  legs.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and 
desquamates  over  the  legs.  Heart  and  lung 
sounds  are  normal.  The  urine  is  free  from 
albumin,  of  normal  specific  gravity,  with 
abundant  chlorides.  Urea,  phosphates,  and 
potassium  are  said  to  be  deficient. 

Complications  and  Sequels. — Simple 
scurvy  is  now  rarely  seen  inland,  except  among 
the  extreme  poor  who  may  be  unable  to  pur- 
chase vegetables,  and  who  live  merely  on  tea 
and  bread.  Nor  is  it  very  often  seen  afloat. 
It  still,  however,  complicates  to  a  consider- 
able extent  diseases  or  accidents  that  occur 
at  sea,  and  so  prolongs  convalescence  almost 
indefinitely.  A  sailor,  for  example,  goes 
out  from  England  to  Calcutta,  and  shortly 
alter  arrival  in  that  port   is  attacked  with 


dysentery  or  intermittent  fever,  fractures  a 
limb,  or  becomes  syphilitic.  He  remains  in 
India  a  very  short  time,  ships  in  a  con- 
valescent and  enfeebled  condition,  lies  up 
before  the  ship  has  been  at  sea  many  days, 
and  probably  does  little  or  no  work  during 
the  entire  passage.  The  berth  that  he 
occupies  constantly  (and  with  very  little 
change  of  clothing)  is  probably  wet,  his  food 
scanty  and  unvaried,  and  his  lime-juice  or 
other  antiscorbutics  (as  he  cannot  go  to  fetch 
them)  served  out  irregularly,  or  perhaps  re- 
fused when  given.  Under  such  circumstances, 
scurvy  soon  begins  to  '  colour  '  the  original 
disease.  The  intestinal  canal  in  cases  of 
dysentery,  the  spleen  in  cases  of  ague, 
buboes,  and  chancres  in  syjihilis,  are  all 
attacked,  so  to  speak,  scorbutically. 
Wounds,  scratches,  ulcers,  or  any  other 
breaches  of  surface  will  not  heal,  and 
fractures  sometimes  become  disunited ;  so 
that,  as  a  consequence,  the  recovery  of  the 
patient  after  his  arrival  is  deferred  (solely 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  this  scorbutic 
condition)  for  several  weeks  or  months.  In 
fact,  all  processes  of  repair,  internally  and 
externally,  appear  to  be  arrested,  and  no  ad- 
vance is  made  until  the  scorbutic  symptoms 
have  entirely  disappeared.  Nyctalopia  is 
sometimes  associated  with  scurvy,  and  it  may 
be  considered  that  night-blindness  is  induced 
by  scorbutic  conditions,  inasmuch  as  this 
affection  has  decreased  ^;(X>-i  passu  as  scurvy 
I  has  diminished  in  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  is  now  seldom  complained  of 
by  sailors.  In  bad  cases,  hsemorrhage  may 
take  place  from  mucous  surfaces.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  may  also  occur. 

The  sequelffi  of  uncomplicated  scurvy  are, 
practically  speaking,  nil,  for  the  patient,  when 
properly  treated,  makes  a  rapid  and  complete 
recovery,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  disease 
behind.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  little 
doubt  that  one  illness  renders  the  patient  less 
able  to  resist  successfully  future  attacks  of 
the  disease,  if  placed  under  the  same  pre- 
disposing conditions.  Several  instances  are 
recorded  of  old  sailors,  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  two  or  three  attacks;  but  these 
have  been  generally  complicated  with  some 
other  disorder,  delirium  tremens  being  occa- 
sionally superadded. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  can- 
not be  ditiicult  if  the  symptoms  described 
above  exist,  and  a  dietetic  history  is  carefully 
made  out.  As  Parkes  records,  in  a  very 
valuable  paper  published  on  that  subject  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical  Bevieiv,  '  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted  that  an  invariable  antecedent 
of  every  case  of  scurvy  is  a  deficiency  or 
absolute  want  of  fresh  vegetable  food.'  This 
important  item  of  information  being  estab- 
lished, the  spongy  gums,  and  the  bruised-like 
condition  of  the  lower  limbs  (this  latter  con- 
dition not  being  connected  with  any  history 
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of  nccidpiit  or  injury"),  witli  t^rat  ceneral  ' 
debility,  should  be  sutljcient  to  detoriiiiiu'  tlie  | 
nature  of  the  disease.  For  even  in  mild  cases 
the  condition  of  the  giinis  is  ijuite  unlike  ■ 
that  produced  by  mercury.  Moreover,  the 
nierciirial  fa-tor  is  absent,  but  a  f(j>tid.  earthy 
odour  exists.  Nor  has  the  dull  blue  marj^in 
seen  in  the  ginns  in  cases  of  lead-poisoning 
any  resemblance  to  the  scorbutic  condition. 
Scurvy  mi^'ht  be  occasionally  confounded  with 
purpura,  as  in  some  cases  luemorrha^'ic  spots 
only  exist  about  tlie  lefjs,  with  no  eccliymoses 
or  hardness  round  the  calf  and  hamstring 
muscles.  But  the  condition  of  the  mouth, 
the  absence  of  severe  cachexia,  and,  as 
Niemeyer  remarks,  the  comparative  ahsence 
of  epistaxis,  hiEinatemesis,  hiematoma,  and 
bloody  evacuations  from  the  bowels  in 
scurvy,  will  aid  at  once  to  settle  the 
diagnosis.  The  disease  is  now,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  rare  among  women 
and  cliildren.  The  poss^ibility  of  its  exist- 
ence should  not,  however,  be  overlooked. 
Single  cases  are  occasionally  noted  by  phy- 
sicians, caused  for  the  most  part  by  pur- 
suing strictly  a  scorbutic  regimen,  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  some  other  obstinate 
disorder. 

Prognosis. — Scurvy  existing  apart  from 
other  maladies  is  not  a  fatal  disease.  The 
patient  may  be  seen  in  a  state  of  excessive 
prostration,  with  feeble  pulse,  whispering 
voice,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope  unless  the 
recumbent  position  be  rigorously  maintained  ; 
but  a  few  days'  rest,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions, and  proper  treatment,  produce  a 
marvellous  change,  which  results  in  a  steady 
and  very  satisfactory  convalescence.  But 
before  this  prognosis  is  given,  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  scurvy  does  not 
cover  an}'  other  chronic  or  organic  disease. 
Dj'sentery,  syphilis,  and  tlie  various  forms  of 
intermittent  fever  are  undoubtedly  its  worst 
complications,  and  either  of  these  maladies 
will,  even  under  favourable  circumstances, 
prolong  convalescence  considerably.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  is  limited  only  by  the 
caus(s  that  produce  it,  for  as  long  as  the 
scorbutic  diet  and  other  predisposing  con- 
ditions exist,  so  long  will  the  disease  retam 
the  mastery,  and  progressively  increase  in 
severity. 

Trkatmf.nt. — If  the  patient,  when  first 
brought  under  notice,  be  so  ill  as  to  be  un- 
able to  walk  or  stand,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  recmiibent  position  is  adopted 
and  maintained.  Manj-  severe  cases  of 
scurvy  have  been  lost  by  the  neglect  of  this 
apparently  simple  precaution.  The  patient, 
in  the  absence  of  the  nurse,  sits  up  in  bed, 
and  has  a  sudden  attack  of  syncope,  from 
which  he  never  recovers.  Having  regard  to 
this,  let  the  patient  be  undressed  carefully, 
and  wa.shed  (without  a  bath),  any  wounds  or 
abrasions  being  covered  with  simple  water- 
dressing.       The    direct     treatment    of     the 


disease  is  almost  purely  dietetic,  starting 
upon  the  principle  that  want  of  fresh  vege- 
table diet  has  been  tlie  exciting  cause  of  the 
illness.  So  the  diet  should  consist  of  mashed 
l)otatoes ;  any  variety  of  green  meat  (the 
Crucifvrte  being  perhaps  the  best) ;  oranges, 
pears,  apples;  and,  as  a  convenient  anti- 
scorbutic, lime-  or  lemon-juice  at  the  rale  of 
from  three  to  four  ounces  daily,  mixed  with 
about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water,  sweetened 
to  taste,  and  used  as  a  drink.  Solid  animal 
food  should  be  given  at  least  once  a  day,  and 
in  liberal  quantity,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  pro- 
perly masticated.  We  begin  in  bad  cases  with 
beef-tea,  mutton-broth,  milk,  eggs,  fish,  and 
minced  meat — in  fact,  any  and  all  varieties  of 
nutritious  animal  food,  in  conjunction  with 
the  vegetable  diet ;  for  the  appetite  is  usually 
good,  and  tiie  digestive  powers  almost  un- 
impaired. If  gi'eat  prostration  exist,  brandy, 
in  small  and  frecjuent  doses,  must  of  course 
be  given ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  very  little 
is  required.  Malt  liquors  are  undoubtedly 
antiscorbutic,  and  it  is  well  to  give  a  pint  of 
ale  or  porter  daily  if  no  dysenteric  complica- 
tion exist.  Milli  is  also  to  a  certain  extent 
antiscorbutic,  and  should  be  given  freely. 
As  regards  medicinal  treatment,  little  or 
nothing  need  be  done.  All  active  treat- 
ment, general  or  local,  is  almost  useless. 
The  administration  of  mercury  to  scorbutic 
paiients  (through  errors  of  diagnosis)  did, 
in  former  years,  an  enormous  amount  of 
mischief,  and,  even  in  the  presence  of  chest 
complications,  all  counter-irritants  to  the 
skin  must  be  avoided.  Chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, in  the  form  of  a  mouth-wash,  or 
given  internally,  probably  assists  to  cleanse 
and  purify  the  gums  and  mouth ;  and  if  old 
ulcers  or  open  sores  exist  upon  any  part  of 
the  body,  lint,  wetted  with  weak  lime-juice, 
is  said  to  promote  a  healthy  surface.  But 
whether  any  complication  be  internal  or 
external,  no  processes  of  elimination  or  repair 
will  advance  satisfactorily  until  the  scorbutic 
symptoms  disappear.  If  no  gra^e  disorder 
beyond  the  scurvy  exist,  recovery  is  very 
rapid,  and  few  diseases  are  so  eminently 
satisfactory  to  treat.  The  giim-swellings 
recede,  and  the  ecchyinoses  on  the  legs  begin 
to  disappear  after  two  or  three  days  of  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  brawny  tenderness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  diminishes 
daily,  the  tibrinous  effusions  causing  it  being 
steadily  and  quickly  absorbed.  Dysentery  is 
the  most  common  complication  of  scurvy, 
and  is  usually  tedious  and  troublesome.  A 
fair  trial  should  be  given  to  the  treatment 
above  recommended,  excluding  malt  licjuors, 
and  substituting  a  small  allowance  of  brandy, 
and  as  a  rule  the  dysentery  and  scurvy  will 
disappear  together. 

The    antiscorbutic    treatment    proper    to 

;  combat  the  advent  of  this   disease  is  suth- 

1  ciently  indicated  in  the  above  remarks,  for 

it  will  be  plainly  seen  that  scurvy  is  due  to 
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the  absence  of  certain  necessary  ingredients 
in  diet.  When  these  inj,Tedients  cannot  be 
given  in  the  usual  form,  the  most  convenient 
substitutes  are  Hme-juice.  lemon-juice,  and  in 
a  minor  degree  citric  .acid.  Sir  Alfred  Garrod 
recommends  salts  of  potassium.  But  the 
great  mass  of  evidence,  collected  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  goes  to  prove  that  lime-  and 
lemon-juice  contain,  in  natural  combination, 
the  best  and  most  convenient  prophylactic 
elements  against  scurvy.  Its  use  in  the 
Royal  Navy  has,  since  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  driving 
the  dis"ease  out  of  the  Service  ;  and  legislative 
enactments  passed  in  18G7,  whereby  a  proper 
and  genuine  supply  of  juice  was  secured  to 
all  British  sailors^  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
crease of  scurvy  in  our  own  Mercantile 
Marine  by  from  70  to  SO  per  cent. 

Charles  H.  Ralfe. 

SCYBALA  ((TKv^al^ov.  dung). — Faeces  in 
the  form  of  hard  rounded  lumps,  whether 
discharged  or  retained  in  the  intestine.  See 
Stools. 

SEA-AIR  ;  SEA-BATHS.— The  phy- 
siological and  therapeutical  efl'ects  of  sea- 
bathmg  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of 
sea-air ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  take  sea-baths 
without  being  under  the  influence  of  sea-air ; 
and  the  stay  at  the  seaside  alone,  without 
Bea-bathing,  produces  on  many  constitutions 
all  the  effects  which  are  usually  ascribed  to 
sea-bathing.  Residence  at  the  seaside,  that 
is,  the  influence  of  sea-air,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  special  kind  of  climatic  treatment,  while 
the  action  of  the  sea-bath  is  analogous  to  the 
stimulating  forms  of  the  cold-water  treat- 
ment. 

As  the  sea-air  and  the  sea-bath  owe  part 
of  their  properties  to  the  constitution  of  sea- 
water,  it  will  be  well  to  begin  with  the  latter, 
then  to  consider  the  characters  and  influences 
of  the  sea-air  and  the  seabath,  and  add  some 
notes  on  seaside  watering-places. 

Sea- water.  —  Temperature.  —  The  sea- 
water  is  of  more  equable  temperature  than 
the  surrounding  air.  It  is,  as  a  rule  warmer 
than  the  atmosphere  in  winter,  and  cooler 
than  in  summer ;  although  on  chilly  days  in 
summer,  especially  after  a  series  of  hot  ones, 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  is  often 
higher  than  that  of  the  air.  The  variations 
of  the  temperature  of  sea-water  from  night 
to  day,  and  from  one  day  to  another,  are 
much  less  than  those  of  the  air.  It  would, 
however,  be  erroneous  to  assume,  as  is  some- 
times done,  that  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
water  near  the  shore  is  the  same  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  day..  The  writer  has 
often  measured  it  at  the  Riviera,  and  the 
south  coast  of  England,  and  has  repeatedly 
found  it  on  calm  and  sumiy  days  at  one  p.ii. 
and  two  p.m.,  from  5^  to  1°  F.  higher  than 
on   the    same   days  at  seven   or   eight   a.m. 
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As  to  the  different  seasons,  the  sea-water 
reaches  its  highest  temperature  m  summer 
much  later  than  the  air;  and  as  it  loses  its 
heat  less  rapidly  than  the  latter,  it  is  mostly 
warmer  in  autumn  and  winter  than  the  sur- 
rounding air.  and  gives  off  warmth  to  the 
latter.  During  the  sea-bathing  season, 
namely,  from  the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning 
of  October,  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water 
at  the  coasts  of  England,  tlie  north  of  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  varies  in 
general  from  about  50°  to  7'2^  V.,  while  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the  Mediterranean 
it  is  considerably  higher. 

Constituents.  -'Aea.-^'&Xer  holds  in  solution 
a  large  amount  of  salts,  vai-ying  somewhat  in 
different  localities,  and  slightly  even  in  the 
same  place  at  different  times.  The  Mediter- 
ranean is  richest,  with  about  2^  to  3j  per 
cent.;  whilst  the  water  at  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Channel  and  German  Ocean  varies 
from  2j  to  'd\  per  cent.  The  water  of  the 
Baltic,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  streams 
which  enter  it.  is  much  less  salt,  containing 
only  about  h  per  cent.  Five-sixths  of  all  the 
salts  are  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium, 
whilst  the  remainder  consist  of  the  sulphates 
and  carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and 
potassium. 

Sea-air. — The  sea-air,  and  the  air  at  the 
sea-shore,  are  considerably  influenced  by  the 
constant  evaporation  taking  place  from  the 
sea,  and  also  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
water.  Owing  to  these  circumstances,  the  sea- 
air  contains  in  general  more  moisture,  relative 
as  well  as  absolute ;  and  is  more  equable  in 
temperature,  the  summer  being  less  hot,  and 
the  winter  less  cold,  at  the  seaside  than  at  in- 
land places  in  the  same  latitude;  the  day  also 
may  be  regarded  as  less  warm  in  summer, 
the  night  as  less  cold  in  winter.  A  very  im- 
portant fact  is  the  comparative  puritj-  of  the 
sea-air  from  organic  admixture  and  inorganic 
dust,  while  the  occasional  presence  of  a  greater 
or  smaller  amount  of  saline  particles  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  disadvantage.  The  amount 
of  ozone  is  greater ;  that  of  carbonic  acid 
smaller.  The  variations  of  the  barometer 
are  greater,  but  more  regular  in  their  oc- 
currence, and  this  possibly  exercises  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  functions  of  life.  The 
greater  density  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
means  a  comparatively  large  amount  of 
oxygen  in  a  given  volume  of  air,  is  often 
considered  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  sea-air  ;  but  Frank- 
land's  and  Tyndall's  experiments  on  combus- 
tion render  the  usual  reasoning  on  this  point, 
with  regard  to  combustion  and  tissue-change, 
rather  doubtful.  Nor  is  the  fact  to  be  over- 
looked that  the  air  at  the  sea-shore  is  mostly 
in  greater  agitation  than  the  inland  air ;  and 
by  this  circumstance  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained the  experience  of  Benecke  ('  Sea-air 
and  Mountain-air,'  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  Min. 
Med.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  80;   1874)  that  the  same 
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body  of  hot  water  loses  its  heat  more  rapidly  | 
at  ilie  sea-Khore  than  at  various  elevations  in 
Switzerland,  varying  from  8,000  to  G.OOO  feet 
above  sea-level — an  experience  from  which 
we  may  infer  tliat  living  bodies  likewise  give 
otY  more  heat  at  the  sea-shore  than  in  elevated 
inland  regions.  The  physiological  effects  of 
Bea-airmay  be  designated,  with  Braun  (Ctira-  \ 
tire  Kljcrts  of  Baths  arid  Waters,  English 
edition,  1875,  p.  253).  as  '  powerful  stimiila-  ! 
tion  of  the  change  of  substance,  both  retro-  ! 
gressive  and  formative,  expressed  in  a  strik- 
ing increase  of  urea,  and  decrease  of  uric  acid 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine,  in  tlie 
greatly  increased  requirements  of  food,  and 
in  the  rapid  and  considerable  increase  of  the 
weight  of  the  body.'  A  certain  power  of  re- 
epondingto  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  sea- 
air  is,  however,  required  of  the  constitution  ;  ] 
for  the  increased  tissue-change  necessitates 
an  increase  in  the  ingestion  of  food,  and  in 
Die  proce.sses  of  exiretion  of  the  products  of 
retrogressive  tissue-change.  If  the  digestive 
and  assimilative  organs  be  unable  to  satisfy 
the  former  demand,  various  digestive  dis- 
turbances arise,  the  appetite  fivils,  and  ema- 
ciation is  often  the  consequence.  In  many 
of  these  conditions  greater  benefit  is  derived 
from  mountain  liealth-resorts,  wliere  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  constitution  are  less 
great,  and  where  less  food  is  required.  If 
the  excretory  functions  be  imperfect,  as  is 
the  case  in  so-called  '  bilious  '  individuals, 
and  in  some  undefined  gouty  tendencies, 
headaches,  giddiness,  constipation,  or  other 
symptoms  usually  called  '  biliousness.'  make 
their  appearance,  and  sometimes  render  the 
removal  from  the  sea-shore  necessary,  though  ' 
the  use  of  aperient  remedies,  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  food  and  especially  of  stimulants, 
and  active  exercise  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  often  suffice  to  correct  this  defective 
elimination  and  its  consequences.  In  many 
cases  of  this  kind,  however,  courses  of  mineral 
waters,  especially  the  alkaline,  saline,  or 
common  salt  springs,  onglit  to  precede  the 
stay  at  the  seaside.     See  SIineral  'Waters. 

Sea-baths. — The  sea-bath  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  powerfully  stimulating  cold-water 
bath,  modified  in  its  action  by  the  saline  in- 
gredients ;  by  the  admixture  of  mechanical 
particles,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic  ;  by  the 
varying  degree  of  motion  through  the  waves; 
and  by  tlie  alternation  in  the  exposure  of  a 
part  of  the  body  to  the  waves  and  to  the  air. 
We  have  already  discussed  the  temperature 
of  the  sea-water,  and  the  saline  ingredients  ; 
but  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
and  the  degree  of  motion  in  the  air,  also 
exercise  a  modifying  influence  on  the  effects 
of  the  sea-bath.  The  motion  of  the  water 
varies  constantly,  according  to  the  size  and 
force  of  the  waves,  and  the  effect  of  the  bath 
to  a  great  degree  depends  on  this  point. 
When  the  waves  are  in  any  degree  powerful, 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  the 


coming,  the  lower  to  the  receding  wave,  and 
the  cutaneous  nerves  are  not  only  intlnenceJ 
by  the  temperature,  but  also  by  the  force  of 
the  water,  and  by  the  sand  and  other  sub- 
stances mixed  with  it.  In  a  quiet  sea  these 
inthicnces  are  considerably  lessened.  The 
alternation  of  exposure  to  the  water  and  the 
air,  likewise  occasioned  by  the  waves,  is 
peculiar  to  the  sea-bath,  and  is  another  source 
of  constantly  changing  impressions  on  the 
cutaneous  nerves. 

Bathing  Season. — The  season  for  sea- 
bathing varies  according  to  the  climate  of 
the  locality.  Thus  it  extends  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean chores  from  May  to  October  and  even 
November  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  English 
Channel  and  German  Ocean  from  June  to 
September  and  the  beginning  of  October. 
The  time  of  the  day  for  sea-bathing  must 
depend  on  the  individual,  on  the  weather, 
and  on  the  tide.  Delicate  persons  ought  not 
to  bathe  with  a  perfectly  empty  stomach ; 
but  also  never  after  a  full  meal.  Tlie  dura- 
tion of  e&ch  bath  is  to  be  regulated  according 
to  the  const:tution  of  the  bather,  the  force  of 
the  waves,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
Weakly  persons  ought  not  to  remain  in  the 
water  over  five  minutes,  but  immersion  for 
one  or  two  minutes  is  in  many  such  cases  all 
tliat  is  useful  or  permissible;  while  stronger 
individuals  may  remain  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  The  bather,  we  may  say  in  general 
tei-ms,  ought  to  leave  the  water  as  soon  as 
the  reaction  manifests  itself. 

In  many  cases,  the  warm  sea-water  bath 
may  be  recommended  with  advantage,  when 
the  cold  sea-bath  is  forbidden.  Indeed, 
courses  of  bathing  in  warm  sea-water  are  not 
sutficiently  used  in  a  systematic  way,  though 
the  medical  practitioner  possesses  in  thezu  a 
gentle,  manageable,  and  etficacious  means  of 
treatment  during  winter  as  well  as  during 
summer.  They  are  in  their  action  analogous 
to  warm  common  salt-baths  (see  Baths; 
and  Mineral  Waters).  Unfortunately  the 
arrangements  at  many  localities  are  still  very 
defective.  Some  physicians  at  seaside  places 
are  beginning  to  make  more  extensive  use  of 
them,  and  with  excellent  results.  The  tepid 
swimming-bath  of  sea-water  we  may  regard 
as  intermediate  between  the  warm  bath  and 
the  bath  in  the  open  sea,  and  likewise  as 
very  useful  in  appropriate  cases.  With  due 
care  it  can  be  employed  also  in  winter.  It 
offers  the  advantage  of  the  combination  of 
one  of  the  most  perfect  modes  of  muscul.ar 
exercise,  with  the  exposure  of  the  skin  to  the 
influences  of  the  sea-water  bath. 

The  physiological  effects  of  the  sea-baths 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  sea-air.  Abstrac- 
tion of  heat  and  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous 
nerves  lead  to  increased  tissue-change,  retro- 
gressive as  well  as  productive.  Increased 
appetite  and  increased  weight  of  body  are 
usuallj"  observed  in  those  who  are  benefited 
by   sea-baths ;  while  loss  of  app*^''^^-  head- 
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ache,  digestive  disturbances,  and  loss  of 
weifiiht  are  often  observed  in  those  who  are 
unable  to  bear  the  shock,  or  the  increased 
demand  on  the  body,  or  who  remain  too  long 
in  the  bath,  or  take  it  too  frequently. 

Cases  not  suited  for  Sea-bathing. — 
Persons  affected  with  diseases  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  blood-vessels  and  lungs,  with  angina 
pectoris,  with  epilepsy,  with  organic  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system,  with  fainting  fits, 
with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  with  other 
organic  diseases  of  the  abdoujinal  viscera, 
ought  to  avoid  bathing  in  the  open  sea,  which 
may  produce  most  injurious  eti'ects,  such  as 
violent  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  extending 
over  many  months,  sleeplessness,  total  loss  of 
appetite,  and  great  emaciation.  Old  persons,  ' 
and  persons  with  feeble  circulation,  whetlier 
from  age  or  otherwise,  ought  to  avoid  bathing 
in  the  open  sea,  excepting  on  warm  days, 
and  witli  a  very  quiet  sea. 

Cases  to  be  benefited  by  Sea-bathing 
AND  Sea-air.  —  Sea-bathing  is  useful  in 
many  conditions  connected  with  weakness 
or  atony  of  the  skin,  such  as  tendency  to 
profuse  perspiration,  or  to  taking  cold  at 
every  change  of  temjierature,  or  exposure  to 
wind  or  draught. 

In  scrofulous  complaints,  long-continued 
residence  at  the  seaside  promises  more  than 
other  climatic  agents ;  but,  as  we  have  to  deal 
with  constitutional  defects,  and  as  our  aiin 
must  be  to  alter  the  constitution,  two,  three, 
or  even  more  years  are  often  required.  In 
many  cases,  judicious  courses  of  sea-bathing, 
the  use  of  warm  sea-water  baths,  and 
sponging  with  sea-water,  assist  the  climatic 
element  of  seaside  residence.  Education  at 
schools  situated  at  the  seaside  offers,  in 
scrofulous  chikken,  the  greatest  advantages. 

In  muscular  rheumatism,  the  moderate 
use  of  the  sea- bath  combined  with  sea- air  is 
useful.  In  more  recent  rheumatic  joint- 
affections  the  sea-bath  is  mostly  injurious, 
whilst  the  more  gentle  action  of  the  sea-air, 
combined  with  the  use  of  warm  sea-water  in 
local  and  general  baths,  is  frequently  bene- 
ficial. Persons  affected  with  so-called  nervous 
rheumatism — a  term  which  is  applied  some- 
times to  hysterical  cases,  sometimes  to 
spinal  irritation,  and  also  to  rheumatism 
combined  with  nervous  weakness—  often  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  gentle  use  of  the  sea- 
bath,  and  still  more  from  the  sea-air. 

In  some  functional  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  sea-bath  forms  an  excellent 
remedy,  if  it  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
case  ;  for  instance,  in  hysterical  paralysis  and  \ 
other  forms  of  hysteria,  in  the  mildeV  forms 
of  diphtheritic  paralysis,  and  in  nervous 
dyspepsia.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  persons,  with  a  tendency  to 
neru-algia,  nervous  asthma,  hysterical  con-  : 
vidsions,  and  other  forms  of  hysteria,  are 
unable  to  stand  prolonged  residence  at  the 
sea,  especially  at  the  Eiviera.    In  such  cases, 


mountain  climates  are  generally  more  ad- 
vantageous during  summer  and  autumn.  In 
many  forms  of  anaemia,  when  it  does  not 
depend  on  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  or  other  viscera,  but  on  direct 
loss  of  blood  or  its  constituents,  on  confine- 
ment, grief,  and  imperfect  food,  on  slow  and 
imperfect  development,  sea-air  exercises  a 
good  effect.  Hence  tlie  benefit  obtained  in 
many  cases  of  amenorrhcea,  clilorosis,  and 
allied  complaints,  if  the  tendency  to  consti- 
pation is  sufficiently  combated.  Often,  how- 
ever, the  demands  made  by  the  sea-air  on 
the  constitution  are  too  great,  and  the 
invalids  lose  weight ;  whereas  they  gain  on 
mountains  of  moderate  elevation. 

In  chronic  pneumonia,  in  the  remains  of 
pleuritic  effusion,  and  in  phthisis,  the  sea-air, 
by  its  purity  and  its  more  equable  tempera- 
ture, is  useful;  but  as  wind  is  m  most  cases 
to  be  avoided,  sheltered  localities  are  essen- 
tial. Sea-bathing  is  in  this  class  of  cases 
hazardous.  The  beneficial  effects  in  whooping- 
cough,  when  tlie  first  stage  is  over,  are  well- 
known.  Eegarding  asthma,  nothing  can  be 
said  with  certainty;  some  cases  of  nervous 
asthma  are  benefited  at  the  seaside,  while 
a  large  percentage  are  aggravated  ;  on  the 
whole,  the  writer's  experience  is  more  in 
favour  of  elevated  regions  than  of  the  seaside. 
"Whenever  the  effect  is  not  yet  known,  the 
recominendation  of  seaside  residence  or 
mountain-air  must  be  regarded  as  a  trial ; 
but  in  young  persons  affected  with  asthma, 
mountain  climates  are  in  general  preferable. 
The  advantage  to  be  obtained  in  tendency  to 
catarrh  we  have  already  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  named,  there 
are  many  which  cannot  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  any  disease  ;  but  which  are  only 
states  of  weakness,  manifesting  themselves 
in  various  ways,  as  inability  to  sustain  mental 
or  bodily  efforts,  tendency  to  abortions,  to 
leucorrhcea  without  any  disease,  &c.  In  such 
states  of  weakness  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  sea-air,  combined  with  tlie  grand  aspect 
of  the  sea,  are  foimd  eminently  useful. 

Seaside  Watering-places. — England  is 
remarkably  well  provided  with  seaside  places, 
and  the  different  localities  offer  considerable 
variety  with  regard  to  climate.  The  east 
coast,  which  may  be  designated  as  drier  and 
more  bracing,  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
October.  The  principal  places  on  this  coast 
are,  beginning  with  the  north,  Berwick-on- 
Tweed,  TjTiemouth,  Eedcar,  Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea,  Whitby,  Scarborough,  Filey,  Bridlington, 
Cromer,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Aldborongh, 
Felixstowe,  Dovercourt,  Walton-on-the-Kaze, 
Soutliend,  Margate,  Broadstairs,  Ramsgate, 
Deal,  and  Dover.  On  the  south-eastern  and 
southern  coast,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  the  eastern  and  the 
south-western  coast,  we  have  Folkestone, 
Sandgate,  Hastings    with    St.  Ijeonards-on- 
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Sea,  Eastbourne,  Seaford.  Brighton,  Worth- 
ing,', Littlehanipton,  Boj^nor,  tlio  Isle  of 
\Vij,'ht,  Bournemouth,  and  the  Channel 
Islands.  Tlieso  places  differ  considerably 
with  respect  to  the  soil  on  which  they  lie ; 
tlie  i)osition — close  to  the  sea  or  on  a  clilV; 
the  aspect;  and  the  confif,'uratiou  of  the 
locality  itself  and  the  surrounding  country, 
liven  different  parts  of  the  same  place  offer 
ditVeient  advantages.  Thus  the  lower  part 
of  Folkestone,  near  the  lower  Sandgate  road, 
isslulteied  from  the  north  by  tlie  clifT,  while 
the  houses  on  the  cliff  itself  are  more  or  less 
freely  exi)oscd  to  the  winds  from  all  quarters, 
and  therel'ore  preferable  during  the  summer 
months.  Hastings  with  St.  Leonards  is  re- 
markably slieltered  from  the  north,  north- 
west, and  to  some  degree  from  the  north-east 
winds,  and  is  through  this,  and  through  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  some  degrees  warmer 
during  the  late  autumn  and  the  early  winter 
months^we  may  saj'  till  February — than 
closely  adjacent  but  less  sheltered  places.  In 
the  Isle  of  Wiglit,  the  Undercliff,  with 
Ventnor  and  lionchurch,  is  sheltered  by  the 
hills  from  north  and  north-east  winds,  like 
Hastings,  and  ujore  so;  and  has  during 
winter  a  more  ecpiable  and  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  other  parts  of  the  island.  Tiie 
UnderclitT  is  therefore  more  adapted  for 
climatic  treatment  during  the  colder  part  of 
the  year;  while  Sandown,  Shanklin,  Cowes, 
Kyde,  Ahnn  Bay,  and  Freshwater  are  more 
suited  for  sea-bathing  and  climatic  purposes 
during  the  warmer  months.  Bournemouth 
is  sheltered  as  well  by  the  configiuation  of 
the  hills  as  by  the  pine-woods,  which  serve 
as  a  protection  from  violent  winds.  On 
the  south-western  coast,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  somewhat  moister  and  more 
sedative,  Swanage,  Weymouth,  Sidmouth, 
Budleigh  Salterton,  Dawlish,  Torquay, 
Teignmouth,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  and 
Newquay  are  the  principal  sea-bathing 
places,  amongst  which  Torquay  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  w-inter 
health-resort.  On  the  North  Devon  coast 
we  mav  name  Clovelly,  Lynmouth,  Ilfra- 
combe,  Westward  Ho,  and  Minehead  ;  on  the 
Bristol  Channel,  Weston-super-Mare,  I'ortis- 
head,  and  Clovedon  ;  on  the  Welsh  coast, 
Tenby,  Aberystwith,  Penmaenmawr,  Llan- 
dudno, Bhyl ;  and  in  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland,  Grange,  sheltered  by 
contigin-aiion,  Southport,  Blackpool,  Fleet- 
wood, St.  Bees,  and  Silloth.  Important  by  its 
island  climates  is  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Scotland  likewise  offers  abundant  localities 
for  sea-batiiing.  the  most  frequented  of  which 
are  Nairn  on  the  east  coast,  Rothesay  in  Bute, 
Ardrossan  near  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  the 
Isle  of  .\rran  in  the  west. 

Ireland  is  even  richer,  with  Bray  and 
Kingstown,  near  Dublin  ;  Duncannon,  Tra- 
more.  and  Dunmore  on  the  south  coast ; 
Kostrevor  and  Portrush  farther  north;   Bnn- 
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'  doran  in  the  north-west ;  Kilkee  in  the 
south-west;  and  (jueeustown,  a  sheltered 
and  warm,  but  moist,  climatic  health-resort 
in  the  south,  where  are  also  Youghal  and 
Ballycotton. 

On  the  north  coast  of  France,  Calais, 
Boulogne,  St.  Valery,  Treport,  Dieppe,  Etre- 
tat,  Fecamp,  Havre,  Trouville,  Deauville, 
Villers-snr-Mer,  and  Dinard  are  the  most 
favourite  resorts;  on  the  south-west,  Arca- 
chon  and  Biarritz  ;  and  on  the  south,  Mar- 
seilles, Hyeres,  St.  Raphael,  Cannes,  Aiitibes, 
and  Nice. 

The  west  and  south-west  coasts  of  Italy 

possess  many  good  localities  for  sea-bathing 

for  those  reipiiring,  or  at  all  events  bearing, 

1  heat,  such  as  Bordighera,  AJassio,  San  Remo, 

I  Castellaniare,  Sorrento,  and   the  islands  of 

Capri  and  Ischia. 

On  the  coast  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Germany  the  most  important  localities  are 
Blankenberghe,  Ostend,  Scheveningeu,  Heli- 
goland, Borkum,  Norderney,  Baltrum,  Lange- 
roog,  Sjiikeroog,  Wangeroog,  Dangast,  Cux- 
haven,  Wyk,  and  Westerland. 

The  shores  of  the  Baltic  possess  likewise 
many  delightful  localities,  such  as  Herings- 
dorf,  Puibus  on  the  island  of  liuegen,  Warne- 
muende,  Travenniende,  Doberan ;  but  the 
sea-baths  and  the  climate  are  less  stimu- 
lating than  on  the  shores  of  the  German 
Ocean. 

The  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark offer  likewise  good  opportunities  for 
sea-bathing,  combined  with  bracing  sea-air, 
from  July  to  September. 

Hermann  Weber. 

SEA-SICKNESS.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Mai  de 
Mer  ;   Gcr.  Sri  kruiikhcit. 

Definition.  —  A  peculiar  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  system,  produced  by 
shock,  resulting  from  the  motion  of  a  ship. 
The  most  prominent  symptoms  are  a  state  of 
general  depression,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and 
derangement  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  urinary 
secretion. 

P.\THOL0GY. — The  immediate  cause  of  sea- 
sickness is  referable  to  the  shock,  or  series  of 
shocks,  to  the  nervous  system  produced  by 
the  motion  of  a  ship.  A  preci^ely  similar 
condition  may  frecpiently  be  induced  by  any 
forcible  motion  for  which  the  individual  is 
unprepared,  or  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed, 
as  the  motion  of  a  swing.  The  nervous  sj's- 
tem  is  taken  unawares,  and  is  unable  to  adapt 
the  emissions  of  nerve-force  to  the  unexpected 
demands  made  on  it.  The  momentary  dis- 
placement of  the  viscera,  especially  the 
stomach,  the  unusual  impression  on  the 
vision,  and  the  feeling  of  insecurity,  further 
contribute  to  the  general  shock. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries 
is  deranged  through  retlex  influence,  caus- 
ing giddiness  from  amcmia  of  the  brain, 
and  diminished  peripheral  circulation.     The 
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ptoaiach  is  also  affected  through  reflex  action, 
rendering  it  intolerant  of  the  presence  of  any 
snbstance,  and  causing  the  gastric  juice  to  be 
actively  secreted.  Tlie  acid  secretion  acts  as 
a  direct  irritant  to  the  stoniacli,  and  prolongs 
the  sickness.  At  length  habit  enables  the 
nervous  system  to  adapt  itself  to  the  new 
condition  of  motion,  and  to  overcome  the 
disturbing  influence ;  shoclc  consequently 
ceases  to  be  produced;  the  reflex  derange- 
ments of  the  circulation  and  viscera,  giddi- 
ness, nausea,  and  other  disorders,  are  no 
longer  called  forth;  and  convalescence  en- 
sues. It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  notice  the  many  theories  which 
liave  been  adduced  to  account  for  sea-sick- 
ness, .but  most  late  writers  attribute  it  to 
reflex  nervous  disttu-bance.  Some  persons 
are  totally  insusceptible  to  the  shock  pro- 
ducing sea-sickness. 

Constipation  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
want  of  the  gastro-biliary  juices  and  nuicus 
in  the  bowels,  these  being  vomited;  and  the 
diminution  of  urine  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
part  at  least,  by  the  increased  secretion  of 
mucus  and  saliva. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  writer  has 
only  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  notes  of 
one  necropsy  in  a  case  of  ordinary  sea- 
sickness, in  which  the  patient  died  suddenly. 
The  appearances  were  those  of  death  by 
simplo  syncope,  there  being  no  organic  dis- 
ease present.  The  brain,  however,  was  not 
examined. 

Symptoms. —  Sea-sickness  may  be  divided 
into  the  stages  of  (1)  Depression,  (2)  Exhaus- 
tion, (3)  Reaction,  and  (4)  Convalescence. 

The  early  symptoms  are  sudden  giddiness, 
slight  at  first,  but  increasing  with  the  motion 
of  the  vessel ;  and  a  sense  of  weight  and  un- 
easiness at  the  epigastrium,  speedily  followed 
liy  nausea  and  vomiting.  At  first  any  food 
that  may  have  been  in  the  stomach  is  re- 
jected; and  afterwards  acid,  greenisli-yellow, 
gastro-biliary  secretions,  often  in  lar^e  quan- 
tity, with  mucus.  Diarrhea  is  sometimes 
present,  but  constipation  is  more  usually  the 
rule  tliroughout.  The  flow  of  saliva  is  in- 
creased, wlnle  the  urinary  secretion  is  les- 
sened. Appetite  is  lost,  even  the  sight  or 
smell  of  food  being  loathsonje.  The  secretion 
of  milk  is  frequently  arrested  in  nursing 
women ;  in  others  the  menstrual  flow  is  aug- 
mented. Sea-sick  patients  are  al\\a.ys  worse 
in  the  morning.  Women  suffer  more  severely 
than  men  as  a  rule,  while  old  people  and 
young  children  are  but  slightly  affected,  or 
escape  altogether.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
a  favourable  reaction  takes  place  without 
further  symptoms,  the  vomiting  and  nausea 
cease  spontaneously,  a  ravenous  appetite 
succeeds,  and  the  patient  feels  well.  In 
other  instances  great  exhaustion  supervenes 
rapidly  or  gradually.  The  patient  feels  miser- 
ably helpless.  He  sutlers  from  coldness  of 
the  extremities,  thirst,  headache,  and  spas- 


modic pain  in  the  stomach,  and  complains  of 
numbness  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  There 
is  frequently  a  great  tendency  to  heavy 
sleepiness ;  and  vomiting  of  gastro-biliary 
fluids,  sometimes  mixed  with  stria  of  blood, 
takes  place  whenever  they  collect  in  the 
stomach.  A  semi-comatose  condition,  from 
which  the  patient  is  with  some  difficulty 
roused,  is  sometimes  met  with  in  very 
severe  cases,  and  requires  assiduous  treat- 
ment. 

In  these  prolonged  cases  reaction  may  as- 
sume a  febrile  character,  with  a  rapid  pulse, 
flushed  face,  hot  skin,  and  urine  containing 
lithates;  and  convalescence  is  slow. 

An  occasional  but  rare  form  of  sea-sickness 
is  swooning,  but  without  vomiting  or  any 
other  symptom.  The  patient  lies  motionless 
and  almost  deathlike  for  a  variable  period. 
Tills  state  is  not  without  danger.  Another 
form  is  intense  frontal  headache,  neuralgic 
or  anaemic. 

Complications  and  Sequelae.  —  Fainting 
and  hysterical  attaclcs  are  the  most  common 
complications  of  sea-sickness  in  women. 
Pregnant  women  occasionally  abort.  A  weak 
and  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach,  re- 
sembling subacute  gastritis,  or  a  state  of 
general  debility,  may  remain  for  a  long 
time. 

Duration. — The  ordinar3'  duration  of  sea- 
sickness in  long  voyages  is  from  three  to  five 
days,  but  it  may  last  for  weeks. 

Prognosis.  —  This  is  almost  invariably 
favourable ;  yet  death,  although  extremely 
rare,  may  occur  from  syncope  or  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Treatment. — It  may  be  premised  that 
there  is  no  known  menus  of  preventing  sea- 
sickness in  susceptible  persons.  The  majority 
of  cases  get  well  spontaneously,  but  there 
are  many  which  will  require  systematic 
treatment,  especially  in  long  voyages.  Mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  counteract  the 
nervous  shock,  and  to  sustain  the  system 
dm-ing  its  continuance. 

Diet  before  embarking  should  be  light. 
Fresh  air  is  a  powerful  element  in  the  treat- 
ment, to  obtain  wiiich  the  voyager  should 
remain  on  deck  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
or  in  a  deck-room.  The  temperature  of  the 
body  should  be  maintained  by  wrapping  up 
in  shawls,  and  hot  bottles  applied  to  the  feet 
if  necessary.  The  face  maj'  be  bathed  occa- 
sionally with  eau-de-Cologne,  and  the  vapour 
of  ammonia  inhaled  through  the  nose.  In 
the  early  stages  allialis  are  indicated,  to 
counteract  the  irritant  effects  of  tlie  acid 
gastro-biliary  secretions,  together  with  diffu- 
sible stimulants  fre(}uently  administered.  A 
draught  may  be  given,  consisting  of  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium,  grs.  10-20,  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian,  mxv,  chloroform,  l)[iii-v, 
dissolved  in  half  a  drachm  of  rectifled  spirit, 
mucilage  of  acacia,  5.1  ss,  and  camphor  water 
to  3J.     Such  a  draught  may  be  given  every 
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two  hours,  or,  omitting  the  mucilajie,  it  may 
be  given  in  elTcrvescence  wiili  citric  acid. 
Chloroform  is  viihiat)le  as  a  sedative  to  the 
stomach,  a.s  well  as  being  a  genenil  stimulant. 
Other  useful  drugs  are  conipoiuid  spirit  of 
ether,  diluted  l>\droc\anic  acid,  and,  in  pro- 
longed cases,  bismuth  salts.  Iced  cliam]>agne 
is  often  valuable.  Ice  slowly  sucked  allays 
thirst,  and  relieves  vomiting.  A  full  dose  of 
opium  sometimes  acts  like  a  charm,  tlirough 
the  rest  which  it  ])rocures,  or  morphine  may 
be  injected  subcutaneously.  Hydrate  of 
chloral  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  of  this 
class.  Nitrite  of  amyl  and  nitro-glycerine 
have  been  successfully  em])loyed  in  some 
instances,  riieuazone,  acetanilide,  and  other 
agents  of  this  class  are  now  much  emploved 
in  the  treatment  of  sea-sickness.  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine  is  also  a  favourite  remedy. 
External  sedative  applications  over  the 
stomach  do  good,  such  as  a  liniment  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  belladonna,  chloro- 
torm,  and  camphor  liniments  ;  and  a  binder 
rolled  firmly  round  tlie  body  is  useful.  ^Vhen 
the  patient  is  in  his  berth  he  should  lie  on  his 
back,  with  his  head  low,  as  immovable  as 
possible.  Notwithstanding  the  vomiting,  food 
should  be  pressed  on  the  patient ;  and,  lest 
exhaustion  occur,  light  semi-fluid  food  is  the 
best,  such  as  arrowroot,  given  fre(iuently  in 
small  (juantities.  Afterwards  toasted  bread, 
with  beef-tea  or  chicken-broth,  and,  when 
these  are  borne,  boiled  fowl,  pickled  meats, 
or  corned  meat  with  pickles,  may  be  tried. 
Acids  at  this  stage  aid  digestion,  which  has 
become  weakened  through  the  vomiting  of 
so  niucli  gastric  juice  and  bile.  Beer  and 
alcoholic  drinks  should  be  avoided  in  the 
earlier  stages ;  but  at  a  later  period,  claret, 
champagne,  brandy,  or  stout  may  be  allowed 
with  benefit.  Diarrhrtja  and  other  symptoms 
should  be  tivated  on  geneial  principles.  For 
short  voya<;es.  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
remain  on  deck  when  possible,  avoid  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  follow  the  general  directions 
above  given.  The  application  of  ice  along 
the  spine  is  occasionally  successful  in  arrest- 
ing the  vomiting.  Is.\iah  de  Zoucue. 

SEA-VOYAGES.  —  Sea-voyages  have 
from  remote  antiiiuity  formed  a  mode  of 
treatment  in  chronic  diseases,  especially  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  have  more  lately 
been  much  recommended  in  the  treatment 
of  consumption  and  scrofulous  affections ; 
but  the  di.lerent  mfluences  to  which  the 
invalid  is  exposed  on  long  sea-voyages  are 
but  little  appieoiated  in  their  details  by 
the  majority  of  the  public,  or  bj-  medical 
men. 

The  essential  advantages  which  are  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  sea- voyages  are  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfectly  pure  sea-air,  abundance  of 
light,  and  free  exposure  to  the  sea-breezes; 
absence,  or  at  all  events  great  limitation,  of 
bodily  exertion  ;  and  the  probability  of  psy- 
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!  chical  rejiose.  The  uninitiated  frequently 
regard  tliese  advantages  as  more  or  less 
fixed  and,  so  to  say,  measurable  qualities, 
and  speak  of  sea-voyages  in  the  same  way 
as    of    sea-bathing,    cold-water    treatment, 

'  mineral-water  cures,  or  mountain  climates. 
The  advantages  of  sea-voyages  are,  however, 

I  by  no  means  fixed  qualities,  and  they  are 
often  mixed  up  with  unfavourable  influences, 
such  as  bad  weather,  sea-sickness,  improper 
food,  &c.    In  everyday  life  it  is  an  acknow- 

j  ledged  fact,  and   not  less  so  in  all  climatic 

j  cures,  that  the  house  in  which    the  invalid 

I  lives  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence  on 
his  chance  of  regaining  and  maintaining  his 
health ;  and  that  the  house  alone  often  mars 

,  the  efTect  of  the  best-adapted  climatic  change. 

'  In  the  same  way  the  floating  house,  the  ship, 
with  its  arrangements,  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  compound  agent 
'  sea-voyage.'  The  arrangements  of  ships, 
however,  are  notoriously  often  very  imper- 

!  feet,    and    the    narrow   cabin    never    stands 

[  comparison  with  a  good  bedroom,  tlie  only 
counterbalance  to  tliis  drawback  often  being 
that  the  invalid  is  forced  to  be  the  whole  day 
long  on  deck,  that  is,  in  the  open  air,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  confined  state  of  the  cabin. 
By  this  circumstance  alone,  however,  the 
majority  of  the  more  serious  cases  ought  to 
he  excluded  from  sea- voyages  in  ordinary 
ships,  as  they  cannot  be  easily  moved  from 
the  cabins  to  the  deck,  and  vice  versa.  The 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  shii),  the  space 
allotted  to  each  passenger,  the  ventilation  of 
ihe  rooms,  the  arrangement  of  the  decks, 
must  in  every  case  be  a  matter  of  careful 
inquiry  ;  but  it  would  require  too  much  space 
to  enter  mto  the  details  in  this  place.  There 
are  iron    and  wooden    shi]'S,  steamers    and 

j  sailing  vessels.  Tlie  iron  ships  have  the 
advantage  of  being  easily  kept  clean  and  free 
from  smells,  but  they  are  apt  to  become  very 
hot  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical  sun. 
The  sailing  vessels  can  be  kept  more  free  from 
smoke  and  dust ;  but  they  are  dependent  on 
wind,  and  if  they  meet  in  the  tropics  with 
perfect  calms  (doldrums),  the  passengers  may 
have  to  endure  intolerable  heat  for  several 
days  and  possibly  weeks.  The  combination, 
tlierefore,  of  sailing  power  for  ordinary  con- 
ditions, with  steam  to  be  used  only  in  case 
of  need,  would  appear  to  possess  the  prefer- 
ence for  ships  to  be  used  for  therapeutic 
purposes  (invalid  ships). 

A  second  point  of  paramoimt  importance 
for  every  delicate  person  is  the  food,  and 
in  this  resjjcct  again  the  ship-life  on  long 
voyages  is  less  advantageous  than  the  life 
in  well-supplied  health-resorts  or  at  home. 
Although  the  food  on  first-rate  ships  is  now 
much  improved,  compared  with  former  times, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  offer  the  same  variety, 
or  the  same  delicate  cooking,  as  in  first-class 
hotels  or  private  establishments.  A  certain 
amount  of  monotony  in  food  is  scarcely  to 
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be  avoided,  and  invalids  with  a  delicate  ap- 
petite ow^ht  therefore  not  to  attempt  long 
sea-voyages,  excepting  under  very  favourable 
circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  on  large  pri- 
vate yachts  provided  -with  good  cooks. 

Sea-sickness,  or  rather  the  degree  of  liabihty 
to  sea-sicliness,  depends  on  peculiarities  of 
constitution,  which  are  only  to  be  recognised 
by  exposure  to  the  mtiuences  of  the  open  sea 
in  different  states  of  agitation.  See  Sea- 
sickness. 

We  have  given,  in  the  article  on  Sea-air, 
the  prominent  qualities  of  sea-climates ;  but 
the  most  cursory  consideration  of  the  climatic 
concUtions  to  be  encountered  in  a  long  sea- 
voyage  shows  that  there  must  be  great 
difterences  between  the  physiological  and 
therapeutical  intiuences  of  sea-climates  in 
latitude  50^  and  in  latitudes  15°  and  5°.  The 
air  in  the  tropical  regions  has  a  much  higher 
temperature,  and  a  larger  amount  of  abtsolute 
moisture ;  the  atmospheric  movement  is,  as 
a  rule,  thoiigh  by  no  means  always,  slighter ; 
the  barometric  pressure  is  somewhat  less  in 
the  trollies  than  in  the  temperate  zones ;  and 
the  daily  and  annual  variations  of  atmo- 
spheric pressiire  are  greater  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  There  is  also  a  difl'erence 
between  the  same  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
north  and  south  of  the  equator,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  southern  hemisphere,  for  instance, 
being  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  northern  ; 
but  these  differences  are  comparatively  small. 
The  effects  on  the  constitution  of  the-climatic 
conditions  of  sea-life  in  different  latitudes 
are  very  complicated.  We  will  here  oidy 
point  to  a  few  facts,  namely,  that  in  some  de- 
licate constitutions  the  functions  of  life  are 
performed  more  easily  under  the  influence  of 
greater  heat ;  that  many  dehcate  persons  can 
eat  and  digest  better,  are  able  to  take  more 
exercise,  sleep  better,  and  that  their  mental 
functions  are  more  active  under  the  same 
circumstances:  but  that  in  the  majority  of 
average  persons  continued  great  heat  pro- 
duces lassitude,  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea  and 
other  digestive  derangements,  and  imperfect 
sleep.  Further,  that  in  most  individuals  the 
bodily  temperature  rises  above  the  natm-al 
heat  (in  general  about  ^°  F.,  and  in  some 
persons  as  much  as  2°  and  3°  F.) ;  and  that 
pulmonary  hnemorrhage  occurs  more  fre- 
quently under  high  than  under  ordinary 
degrees  of  heat.  Morbid  states  accompanied 
with  pyrexia  and  with  a  tendency  to  pul- 
monary haemorrhage  ought  therefore  not  to 
be  exposed  to  tropical  heat. 

The  climatic  conditions  to  be  met  with  in 
different  voyages  through  the  same  regions 
vary  at  different  seasons,  but  they  vary  still 
more  in  voyages  through  different  seas,  espe- 
cially according  to  the  longitude  and  latitude. 
Our  knowledge  of  different  sea-climates,  that 
is,  of  the  different  climatic  conditions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ocean,  is  as  yet  not  perfect. 
Dr.  Faber  (in  a  communication  '  On  the  In- 


fluence of  Sea-voyacres  on  the  Human  Body,' 
Practitioner;  March  187(5)  shows  that  the 
equability  of  sea-climates  is  by  no  means  so 
complete  as  is  generally  assumed ;  and  that 
great  changes  in  temperature  and  atmospheric 
movements  occur  not  rarely  on  successive 
daj's,  and  even  on  the  same  day. 

Therapeutical  Uses.  —  The  opinions  of 
difTerent  writers  on  the  therapeutic  value  of 
sea- voyages  in  the  treatment  of  disease  vary 
considerably.  In  the  last  century  Gilchrist 
revived  the  practice  of  sea- voyages,  and 
strongly  recommended  them  in  cases  of 
phthisis.  In  more  recent  times  Jules  Ro- 
chard,  the  well  known  French  climatologist, 
has  collected  a  large  body  of  evidence  from 
the  French  Navy  to  dispel  the  faith  in  sea- 
voyages  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
hygienic  conditions  in  whieli  the  sailors  used 
to  live  were  not  perfect,  and  are  no  doubt 
inferior  to  those  of  well-arranged  private 
ships  of  the  present  day.  Dr.  Walshe,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  in  favour  of  well-planned 
voyages ;  and  Dr.  C.  T.  Williams  and  the 
writer  have  likewise  obtained  fair  resiUts  in 
well-selected  cases.  The  majority  of  phy- 
sicians entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  confine 
themselves  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  in  recommending  sea- voyages ;  but 
their  therapeutic  field  is  no  doitbt  much 
larger,  and  the  result  is  probably  more 
generally  favourable,  in  some  other  com- 
plaints. 

1.  Phthisis. — The  writer  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  witnessing  the  eft'ects  of  sea- 
voyages,  of  two  to  seven  months'  duration,  in 
sixty- two  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  first  or  the 
beginning  of  the  second  stage.  Of  these  sixty- 
two  cases  thirty-eight  benefited  considerably, 
twelve  remained  stationary,  twelve  became 
worse.  The  voyages  were  aU  either  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  back,  or  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  and  back,  between  the 
months  of  September  and  May.  Of  the 
twelve  bad  results,  seven  occurred  in  patients 
who  went  to  Australia  and  India  and  back, 
with  scarcely  any  rest  on  land  ;  they  seemed 
to  have  gained  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey, 
but  more  than  lost  the  gain  in  the  latter  part, 
apparently  from  dislike  of  food,  from  the 
monotony  of  the  life,  and  from  exhaustion. 
Out  of  twenty-six  cases  in  the  first  stage 
twenty  were  more  or  less  improved,  three 
remained  stationary,  three  lost  ground.  In 
eighteen  cases  of  phthisis  in  the  second  stage, 
the  result  of  sea-voyages  was  favotu-able  ordy 
in  eight,  indifferent  in  five,  bad  in  five  cases. 
In  seven  cases  in  the  third  stage,  the  result 
was  bad  in  tln:ee,  indifferent  in  three,  favour- 
able in  one.  The  writer  has  also  notes  of 
eleven  cases  of  phthisis  in  tlie  first  and  the 
beginning  of  the  second  stage,  where  long 
summer  voyages  (namely,  from  three  to  five 
months)  with  whalers  to  the  northern  seas 
were  tried,  the  I'esult  being  favourable  in 
nine  cases,  indifferent  in  one,  and  unfavour- 
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able  ill  one,  aiiparently  throu^'h  inability  to 
bear  the  want  of  variety  in  food. 

2.  Laryngeal  and  bronchial  catarrh  and 
asthma. — In  simiiio  chronic  catarrh  of  the 
larynx.  sea-voya}»e8,  or  cruising  in  yachts 
from  this  country  to  the  Meilitorrnnean,  to 
the  Azores  and  Madeira,  had  very  f;ood 
results  in  twenty  cases  out  of  twenty-four. 
Satisfactory  was  also  the  effect  of  a  siniihir 
}lau  in  eleven  cases  of  chronic  bronchial 
CHtarrh.  In  a  tendencj'  to  bronchitis  from 
ptdnionary  emphysema  the  benefit  was 
likewise  e\ident  in  ten  cases  out  of  twelve  , 
but  here  the  ett'ect  was,  from  tlie  nature  of 
the  circumstances,  less  permanent.  Of  ei','ht 
cases  of  asthma,  two  cases  of  a  bronchitic 
kind  were  benefited  ;  two  of  a  nervous  cha- 
racter a),'gravated;  and  four  were  neither 
better  nor  worse.  Eight  cases  of  hay-asthma 
were,  while  on  the  high  seas,  quite  tree,  but 
those  who  returned  while  the  complaint  was 
still  in  season,  were  immediately  attacked. 

3.  Scrofula. — In  fifteen  cases  of  scrofulous 
affections  (caries  of  bones,  atlectious  of  joints, 
glandular  swellings  and  ulcerations)  one  or 
several  long  sea-voyages  were  tried  ;  in  eleven 
of  them  tlie  effect  was  quite  satisfactory,  in 
four  less  decided. 

4.  Vesical  disease. — In  three  cases  of  irri- 
table bladder  sea-voyages  on  yachts  in  warm 
climates  have  likewise  proved  useful. 

5.  Cardiac  disease. — Decidedly  injurious 
was  the  effect  of  sea-voyages  in  five  cases  of 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  combined  with  clironic 
bronchitis.  In  two  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  connected  with  weakness  of  the 
heart,  the  result  was  likewise  unsatisfactory. 

6.  Skin-disease. — (Chronic  eczema  was,  in 
five  cases  out  of  six,  aggravated  by  sea- 
voyages. 

7.  Ncrvoiis  disorders. — In  four  out  of  six 
cases  of  mental  irritability,  long  sea-voyages, 
especially  in  yachts,  had  favourable  results  ;  in 
the  fifth  tne  niPiUal  condition  was  ;i^'gravated ; 
in  the  sixth  great  imiirovement  of  the  mental 
state  was  obtained,  but  this  was  accomjjanied 
by  considerable  exhaustion,  from  inabilitj'  to 
take  a  sullieient  amount  of  f()od.  Of  four  cases 
of  melancholia,  two  were  apparently  cured,  the 
third  remained  uninduenced,  and  one  com- 
mitted suicide byjumi)inK overboard.  In  four 
Cii.ses  of  tabes  dorsalis,  in  the  curlier  stage, 
cruising  in  comfortable  yacliis  in  the  Medi- 
tni-ranean,  with  occasional  landing,  during 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  months,  has 
been  very  beiieticial ;  in  two  of  these  the 
di.sease  has  apparently  been  arrested,  by  per- 
severing with  this  course  during  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years. 

y.  Dipsomania. — Finally,  the  writer  has 
tried  long  sea-voyages  in  yachts  in  tive  cases 
of  dipsomania,  stimulants  having  been  en- 
tirely excluded  fiom  the  dietary.  In  one  of 
these  cases  the  result  appears  to  be  perma- 
nently good;  in  the  four  others  it  was  good 
for  the  time  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
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body  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  but  there  wore 
relapses,  which  in  two  of  the  cases  have  led 
to  several  repetitions  of  the  trial,  each  time 
apparently  with  more  lasting,  but  as  yet 
no  permanent,  result.  \\'ell- arranged  sea- 
voyages  deserve,  therefore,  at  all  events,  a 
place  in  the  management  of  this  most  terrible 
affection. 

Conclusions. — From  a  comparison  of 
these  exjjcriences  with  those  of  other  ob- 
servers, the  writer  is  inclined  to  infer  that, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  sea-voyages 
of  not  too  long  duration  may  be  rendered 
beneficial  in  tlie  early  stages  of  ])hthisis. 
The  voyage  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  back,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months  in 
these  climates  (Ilobart's  Town,  in  Tas- 
mania, for  instance),  specially  recommends 
itself.  The  invalids  referred  to  left  in  the 
second  half  of  September,  or  in  October  or 
November,  and  returned  in  May  or  June.  In 
this  way  the  more  unfavourable  seasons  of 
England  are  avoided,  and  instead  of  the 
short  and  sunless  days,  long  and  bright  ones 
are  obtained.  To  go  to  Australia  and  to 
return  immediately  has  proved  exhausting  in 
several  instances.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
go  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ascend  in 
easy  stages,  by  diligence  and  bullock-carts, 
to  the  higher  regions  (l>loemfontein,  for  in- 
stance), and  to  return  after  a  stay  of  tliree  or 
four  months  or  more.  Tliis  plan,  however, 
is  rather  expensive  ;  and  it  recjiiires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  bodily  strength,  and  the 
inclination  to  stand  a  certain  amount  of 
roughing  with  regard  to  accommodation  and 
food. 

The  voyage  to  the  northern  seas  requires 
a  peculiar  mental  disi)osition,  and  would, 
under  the  present  conditions,  be  resorted  to 
only  under  exceptional  circumstances ;  but 
it  has  been  very  beneficial  in  the  nine  cases 
of  early  phthisis  mentioned — all  of  them 
possessing  a  satisfactory  fund  of  strength, 
combined  with  love  of  sea-life  and  a  good 
digestion. 

The  combination  of  yachting  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  residence  at  one  or  several  of 
the  health-resorts  of  those  regions,  or  with  a 
visit  to  Upper  Egypt,  has  repeatedly  proved 
successful  in  cases  under  tlie  observation  of 
the  writer,  not  only  in  pulmonary  invalids, 
but  also  in  cases  of  mental  irritability, 
exhaustion,  chronic  rheumatism,  chronic 
glycosuria,  and  gout.  This  plan,  however, 
is  somewhat  expensive. 

In  hay-asthma,  sea-voyagea  during  the 
season  of  the  complaint  are  to  be  recom- 
mended; but  in  other  forms  of  asthma  the 
result  is  uncertain,  and  the  advice  siiould  not 
be  given  without  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  most  cases  of  younger  per- 
sons alpine  climates  deserve  to  be  preferred 
to  sea-voyages. 

In  some  forms  of  mental  irritability,  over- 
work,   anxiety   about    business,  and    in    the 
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earlier  stages  of  locomotor  ataxy,  sea- 
voyages,  and  especially  yachting,  in  tlie  sub- 
tropical regions,  ofl'er  many  advantages, 
particularly  during  the  colder  and  damper 
seasons  of  our  climate,  as  it  allows  of  the 
combination  of  the  enjoyment  of  sun,  light, 
and  pure  air  with  rest  of  body  and  mental 
repose.  In  slighter  forms  of  mental  irritability 
or  overwork,  shorter  voyages  are  often  suHi- 
cient,  and  even  preferable ;  and  the  ^•oyage3 
to  Madeira,  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  Brazil 
and  the  Eiver  Plate,  may  thus  be  recom- 
mended during  tlie  colder  season. 

Dipsomania  and  other  morbid  passions  may 
be  treated  with  gi-eat  advantage  by  sea- 
voyages  and  yacliting,  jn-ovided  that  stimu- 
lants and  the  other  in)  rious  influences  which 
the  weak  person  is  unable  to  resist  can  thus 
be  entirely  removed. 

The  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  have 
therapeutic  ship's,  specially  arranged  for 
different  classes  of  in\alids.  It  would,  for 
instance,  not  be  wise  to  mix  those  suffer- 
ing from  dipsomania  with  sick  persons  to 
whom  a  moderate  amoimt  of  stimulants  is 
useful. 

Circumstances  counter-indicating  Sea- 
voyages. — The  circumstances  which  render 
it  necessary  to  avoid  sea- voyages  are : — • 

1.  Unconquerable  sea-sickness. 

2.  Great  temporary  or  permanent  weak- 
ness and  exhaustion. 

3.  Permanent  delicacy  of  appetite,  with 
inability  to  become  accustomed  to  a  certain 
monotony  of  food,  or  to  a  certain  coarseness 
in  the  preparation  of  food. 

4.  Inability  to  bear  the  glare  of  the  sea,  as 
it  occurs  in  tendency  to  glaucoma. 

5.  Persistent  sleeplessness  while  at  sea. 

6.  Dilatation  and  weakness  of  the  fibres  of 
the  heart,  with  or  without  valvular  disease. 

7.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  especially 
when  caused  by  dilatation  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. 

,  8.  Advanced  stages  of  consumption,  unless 
the  affection  be  cjuite  stationary. 

1).  Morbid  conditions  with  a  tendency  to 
pyrexia. 

10.  A  tendency  to  hfemorrliage. 

It  is  the  influence  of  great  heat  that  ought 
to  be  avoided  by  the  two  classes  of  cases  last 
mentioned.  A  voyage  through  tropical  seas, 
especially  in  sailing  ships,  might  prove  dan- 
gerous in  such  subjects,  from  the  possibility 
of  being  becalmed. 

11.  A  tendency  to  epilepsy  or  maniacal 
fits.  This  ought  specially  to  contra-indicate 
sea- voyages  to  tropical  c  imates. 

For  further  information  regarding  sea-voy- 
ages, reference  may  be  made  to  The  Ocean 
as  a  Health-resort,  1880,  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Wilson. 

Hermann  Weber. 

SEAT-WORM.— A  synonym  for  thread- 
worm.    See  Entozoa. 


SECONDAEY 

SEBACEOUS  FOLLICLES,  Dis- 
eases of.  —  Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  dei> 
Folliciiles  fiebaces  ;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der 
Talgdrilsen. 

The  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin  are 
subject  to  disea-^e  depending  both  upon 
internal  and  external  causes.  Those  follicles 
which  are  attached  to  hairs,  and  those  which 
are  isolated,  show  little  difference  in  tliis 
respect. 

Enlargement  or  hypertrophy  of  the 
follicles  is  often  seen,  and  appears  to  arise 
chiefly  from  internal  causes,  occurring  either 
at  a  particular  stage  of  development,  or  from 
some  general  alteration  of  nutrition,  such  as 
follows  a  particular  diet  or  excess  of  particular 
kinds  of  food.  This  form  constitutes  acne 
punctata,  a  disease  in  which  the  affected 
portion  of  skin  appears  covered  with  black 
spots ;  these  being  the  openings  of  the 
enlarged  sebaceous  follicles,  choked  with 
plugs  of  sebaceous  matter,  the  outer  ends  of 
which  become  blackened.  The  plugs  or 
comedones,  when  examined,  are  found  to 
consist  of  solid  fatty  matter  (sebaceous 
secretion),  close]3'  packed  epithelial  scales, 
and  imperfectly  formed  hairs.  The  parasite 
Beinodex  foUiculorum  is  often  present,  but 
does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  influence  on 
the  disease.  Acne  punctata  occurs  in  those 
parts  of  the  body  where  there  are  numerous 
rudiments  of  hairs,  and  where  hairs  grow 
commonly,  though  not  uniformly,  in  the 
male  sex.  Hence  it  is  confined  to  the  face, 
neck,  and  upjier  part  of  the  back  and  chest, 
and  usuall}-  begins  at  that  period  of  life, 
puberty,  when  these  rudimentary  hairs  nor- 
mally undergo  development. 

When  in/i animation  is  set  up  in  hyper- 
trophied  follicles  suppuration  follows,  and  we 
have  acne  suppiurntiva. 

The  condition  called  lichen  pilaris  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  hypertrophic  acne, 
being  produced  by  overgrowth  of  cells  in 
the  sheath  of  the  hair  and  the  sebaceous 
follicle.     See  Acne. 

J.  F.  Payne. 

SEBOREHCEA  {sebum,  fiit;  and  p/w, 
I  flow). — An  ungrammatical  synonym  for 
stearrhuea.     See  Stearrhcea. 

SECONDARY  (sccimdus.  the  second).— 
In  contradistinction  to  pirimary,  the  word 
'  secondary'  is  used  with  the  following  signifi- 
cations. Jitiologically  it  implies  that  a  dis- 
ease is  not  local  in  its  causation  and  origin, 
but  is  manifested  as  a  secondary  lesion  — 
either  as  the  result  of  some  general  or  con- 
stitutional condition,  or  of  an  affection  which 
has  previously  involved  some  other  structure 
or  organ,  it  may  be  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
body.  It  also  signifies  the  later  manifesta- 
tions of  a  disease,  as  distinguished  from  those 
which  occur  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  case 
of  secondary  syphilis  or  secondary  cancer. 


SECONDARY 
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The  term  is,  moreover,  applied  to  symptoms, 
wlieii  they  are  more  or  less  remote  from  the 
seat  of  luischief,  or  are  only  indirectly  set 
u)>  by  the  disease  with  which  tliey  are 
associated. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

SECRETIONS  AND  EXCRE- 
TIONS, Disorders  of.— Alth.m-.'h  the 
•leran','('monts  atTi'ctiii^  the  chief  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  human  body  are  con- 
sidered separately  in  other  jiarts  of  tliis  work, 
it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  deal  withtliera 
from  !i  ijeneral  standpoint,  as  there  are  several 
facts  which  apply  to  the  entire  fjroup.  Those 
which  have  principally  to  be  borne  in  mind 
are  the  secretions  poured  into  the  alimen- 
tnry  canal — namely,  the  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  intestinal  secre- 
tion ;  the  milk  ;  the  urine ;  and  the  sweat. 
Of  secondai'v  imi)ortance,  from  a  clinical 
point  of  view,  are  the  various  mucous 
secretions,  the  tears,  and  the  semen ;  the 
serous  secretions  have  also  to  be  remend)ered. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  physiological  distinc- 
tion between  a  secretion  and  an  excretion  is 
understood. 

Varikties    of    Disorder. — 1.   Secretions 
and   excretions  are   very    liable  to  chantjcs 
in  quantity.     A  definite  amount  of  each  of  ' 
these  should  be  formed  durin-^  the  twenty-  | 
four  hours,  varying;  within  recofjnised  limits,  I 
and  influenced  by  certain  physiological  con-  I 
ditions.      The  quantity   produced,  however, 
often    deviates   from    the   healthy  standard, 
in  the  direction  either  of  («)  excess,  or  (6) 
deficiency.     In  the  former  case,  the  amoimt 
of  the  secretion  is  often  far  above  the  normal, 
or  beyond  what  is  needful  for  its  intended 
purposes ;  in  tlie  latter  case  various  degrees 
of    deficiency     occur,    culminating     in    an 
absolute  suppression  of  a  particular  secre-  i 
tion  or  excretion.  j 

2.  Changes  in  quality  are  also  frequently 
noticed,  and  tliet-e  may  be  associated  with 
cl-.anges  in  quantity,  or  they  may  exist  alone. 
The  <inalitative  changes  mclude  the  absence 
or  deficiency  of  one  or  more  of  the  normal 
chemical  ingredients  of  the  fluid :  excess  of 
either  of  these  in<n"edients ;  absence,  de- 
ficiency, or  unperfcction  of  formed  organic 
elements,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  semen  :  or 
the  presence  of  adventitious  and  abnonnal 
ingredients.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  quality  of  secretions  is  often  modi- 
fied by  admixture  with  excess  of  mucus,  or 
with  morbid  products.  i 

3.  .\nother  disorder  affecting  certain  secre- 
tions and  excretions  is  interference  with 
their  escape  by  the  normal  channels,  so  that 
they  are  retained.  This  applies  particularly 
to  those  which  have  one  or  more  .special 
ducts  for  their  exit,  liable  to  be  obstructed 
in  various  ways.  The  escape  of  the  bile, 
pancreatic  juice,  urine,  parotid  secretion, 
milk,  and  other  fluids  maj-  be  thus  prevented. 


4,  .Allied  to  the  deviation  just  noticed  is 
that  in  which  a  secretion  jlows  in  some 
at)n<irmal  direction,  .\s  illustrations  may 
be  mentioned  salivary  fistula,  in  which  the 
parotid  secretion  escapes  through  an  opening 
on  the  outside  of  the  cheek ;  external 
biliary  fistula,  or  the  opening  of  the  gall- 
bladder in  various  other  directions;  vesico- 
vaginal or  vesico-rectal  fistula,  where  the 
urine  passes  from  the  bladder  into  the 
vagina  and  rectum  respectively;  and  closure 
of  tlie  lacrvmal  duct,  so  that  the  tears  flow 
over  the  cheeks.  In  this  connexion  allusion 
may  also  be  ma^le  to  those  cases  in  which 
a  reservoir  of  some  secretion  rui)tures,  and 
thus  its  contents  escape.  Kor  instance,  the 
gall-bladder  may  give  way,  or  the  urinary 
bladder,  the  bile  or  urine  consequently 
escaping  into  the  peritoneum. 

.Etiology. — The  causes  which  produce  one 
or  other  of  the  disorders  of  secretion  just 
indicated  are  as  follows :  (1)  Alterations  in 
quantity  and  qua'ity  are  often  immediately 
induced  by  nervous  disturbance.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  func- 
tion of  secretion  is  well  known,  and  it  may 
be  centric  in  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  strong 
emotion  :  dirt-ct,  when  the  nerve  influencing 
a  particular  secretion  is  irritated,  compressed, 
or  otherwise  disturbed ;  or  reflex,  due  to 
some  remote  irritation  affecting  such  a 
nerve.  The  effect  of  neui-algia  upon  the 
secretion  of  the  tears,  saliva,  and  perspira- 
tion is  often  very  striking.  (2)  Similar 
disorders  frequently  depend  upon  derange- 
ments affecting  the  local  circulation  in  the 
secreting  gland.  This  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  the  urine,  which  is  abundant  and 
watery  as  the  result  of  active  congestion  of 
the  kidneys ;  deficient,  concentrated,  and 
otherwise  abnormal  when  these  organs  are 
the  seat  of  venous  congestion.  The  bile  is 
also  considerably  modified  in  quantity  and 
quality  by  congestion  of  the  liver.  (3»  General 
conditions  of  the  system  materially  affect 
secretions,  from  various  causes,  such  as 
pyrexia,  plethora  or  an*mia,  shock  or 
collapse,  and  the  tyi)lioid  condition.  More- 
over, they  may  be  disordered  in  connexion 
with  diseases  which  produce  marked  effects 
upon  the  general  system,  such  as  phthisis. 
(4)  Functional  derangement  of  the  glandular 
structures  which  form  different  secretions 
are  very  common,  and  may  be  due  to  many 
causes.  Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned 
a  want  of  adecjuate  and  proper  stimulation  ; 
excessive  or  too  fre(]uent  stimulation ;  in- 
jurious habits  w'hich  aflect  certain  secretions ; 
and  want  of  tone  or  imperfect  nutrition  of 
secreting  tissues.  Such  causes  freqtiently 
operate  injuriously  in  relation  to  the  secre- 
tions poured  into  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
sweat  is  affected  by  neglecting  cleanliness  of 
the  skin,  (."))  Organic  diseases  of  the  glandular 
structures  necessarily  modify  secretions  more 
or  less,  either  temporarily  from  acute  disease, 
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or  permanently  from  some  chronic  miachief, 
which  may  ultimately  entirely  check  a  secre- 
tion. These  diseases  are  of  different  kinds, 
and  cannot  be  sjiecially  indicated  here,  hut 
they  all  tend  to  alter'or  destroy  the  secreting 
structures.  (0)  The  secretions  generally  may 
be  affected  by  certain  abnormal  elements 
which  accumulate  in  the  blood.  Under  such 
circumstances,  however,  some  excretions  be- 
come the  special  channels  for  the  elimination 
of  these  elements,  and  thus  are  liable  to  be 
seriously  deranged.  Thus  in  diabetes  mel- 
litus,  whatever  its  pathology  may  be,  the 
accumulation  of  sugar  in  the  system  leads  to 
the  characteristic  changes  in  the  urine  ob- 
served in  this  disease,  while  at  the  .same 
time  the  cutaneous  excretion  is  diminished. 
It  may  further  be  remarked  here  that,  if 
the  elements  which  ought  to  be  removed  by 
a  certain  excretion  are  not  thus  eliminated, 
they  may  find  their  way  by  other  channels, 
and  thus  modify  the  (juality  of  other  fluids. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  elimination  of 
urea  in  other  directions  when  it  is  not  ex- 
creted by  the  kidneys.  (7)  A  secretion  may 
be  properly  formed,  but  it  is  in  many  cases 
subsequently  modified  by  admixture  with 
morbid  products  derived  from  surfaces  with 
which  it  has  to  come  in  contact,  such  as 
excess  of  or  unhealthy  mucus,  or  pus.  Also, 
in  the  case  of  the  alimentary  canal,  the 
habit  of  taking  large  quantities  of  water  or 
other  fluids  may  so  dilute  the  digestive 
secretions  as  to  make  them  unfit  to  perform 
their  functions  properly.  (8)  With  regard 
to  the  causes  which  impede  the  escape  of 
secretions,  these  are  either  of  a  mechanical 
nature,  the  duct  being  obstructed  by  some- 
thing lodging  in  it,  such  as  a  calculus  or 
plug  of  mucus,  or  being  pressed  upon  from 
the  outside ;  or  due  to  organic  disease, 
narrowing  or  closing  the  channel  or  its 
oritice  ;  or  possibly  occasionally  to  muscular 
spasm  or  to  paralysis  of  the  duct.  Such 
conditions  may  be  temporary  or  permanent. 
The  discharge  of  secretions  in  abnormal 
directions  is  the  result  of  organic  lesions, 
either  congenital  or  ac(iuired,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  unusual  channels  and  communi- 
cations are  formed. 

Effects  and  Symptoms.  —  Disorders 
affecting  secretions  and  excretions  are  often 
directly  accountable  for  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms, as  well  as  for  certain  definite  morbid 
conditions,  and  these  effects  are  usually 
readily  explained. 

1.  With  reference  to  their  quantity, 
secretions  and  excretions  must  be  regarded 
as  mere  liquids  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
symptoms  may  therefore  simply  depend 
upon  their  amount.  For  instance,  deficiency 
or  excess  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus  will 
cause  respectively  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or 
a  more  or  less  profuse  overflow  ;  an  undue 
abundance  of  gastric  juice  may  account  for 
acidity  and  acid  eructations ;  the  quantity  of 


the  secretions  in  the  aluuentary  canal  often 
aids  in  the  causation  of  diarrhoea  or  con- 
stipation ;  and  variations  in  the  amount 
of  the  cutaneous  excretion  are  evidenced 
either  by  free  sweating  or  by  dryness  of  the 
skin. 

2.  Certain  actions  are  frequently  in- 
fluenced by  disorders  of  secretion.  Mere 
alterations  in  quantity  may  affect  these 
actions.  Thus,  profuse  salivation  causes 
frequent  spitting  or  swallowing ;  abundant 
secretion  in  the  air-passages  excites  coughing 
and  e^  pectoration ;  excess  of  ffuid  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine  may  cause  vomiting 
or  purging  respectively ;  a  free  secretion 
of  urine  renders  micturition  more  freiiuent. 
But,  apart  from  the  quantity,  the  quality  of 
a  secretion  may  further  influence  these 
actions.  Of  this  we  have  a  striking  illustra- 
tion in  diabetic  urine,  which  is  in  itseli 
irritating,  and  often  excites  the  bladder  to 
empty  itself.  The  bile  is  another  example, 
for  undoubtedly,  in  the  wi'iter's  opinion,  this 
fluid  has  an  irritating  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tine, and  may  also  increase  the  secretions  ot 
this  canal,  ^o  that  in  these  ways  excess  of 
bile  may  be  a  cause  of  diarrhoea,  while  its 
deficiency  is  an  important  factor  in  many 
cases  of  constipation,  owing  to  the  want  of 
its  stimulating  action  ujion  the  intestinal 
wall. 

8.  Each  secretion,  as  distinguished  from 
an  excretion,  has  certain  definite  functions 
to  fulfil,  and  a  number  of  symptoms  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  particular  secretion 
fails  to  perform  these  functions.  This  may 
arise  from  the  fact  that  it  is  suppressed  or 
deficient  in  quantity;  abnormal  in  quality, 
and  therefore  inadecpiate  for  its  work  ;  or  for 
some  reason  or  other  does  not  reach  the 
place  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on,  as 
when  a  duct  is  obstructed,  or  a  fistula  allows 
the  escape  of  a  secretion,  so  that  it  is  lost. 
Symptoms  arising  from  this  cause  are  mainly 
oiaserved  in  connexion  with  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  they  are  of  extremely  common 
occurrence,  as  well  as  of  diverse  character. 
Many  of  the  symptoms  in  dyspeptic  cases 
are  to  be  thus  explained,  and  a  knowled{;e  ot 
the  physiological  uses  of  the  different  diges- 
tive secretions  will  indicate  the  derangements 
to  be  anticipated  when  one  or  other  of  them 
is  unequal  to  its  work.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered not  only  that  these  secretions  are 
concerned  directly  in  digesting  the  different 
elements  of  food,  but  that  some  of  them  also 
prevent  fermentation  and  decomposition,  and 
their  imperfect  action  in  these  respects  may 
originate  important  symptoms.  Under  this 
heading  the  lacteal  secretion  may  be  alluded 
to.  Deficiency  in  its  quantity,  or  imperfec- 
tion in  its  quality,  often  renders  it  imfit  for 
its  intended  purpose,  that  is,  the  proper 
nourishment  of  the  infant  who  is  supposed 
to  live  upon  the  maternal  milk. 

4.  If  certain  secretions  or  excretions   arc 
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seriously  checked  or  altojjether  suppressed, 
or  if  they  are  retained  in  the  body,  so  that 
tliey  become  subse<niently  absorbed,  obvious 
etlects  on  the  (jencrtil  sijxtew  are  produced, 
which  may  be  of  a  very  serious  character. 
Tims,  in  the  case  of  the  bile,  jaundice  and 
its  acconipanyinfj  phononiena  are  evident  ; 
in  connexion  with  tiie  urine  we  may  have 
dropsy  or  uneniic  svmptoius.  Impaired 
cutaneous  excretion  also  prothices  effects  upon 
the  system,  although  these  are  not  so  charac- 
teristic. 

5.  What  may  be  rep;arded  as  the  secon- 
danj  effects  of  disorders  connected  with 
secretions  must  also  not  be  forgotten.  If 
their  escape  be  prevented,  they  are  liable 
mechanically  to  produce  more  or  less  im- 
portant lesions.  Thus  they  often  lead  to  dis- 
tension of  hollow  organs,  such  as  the  bladder 
or  gall-bladder.  Moreover,  they  may  at  the 
same  time  excite  irritation  and  intiammation, 
especially  if,  as  in  the  case  of  the  urine,  de- 
composition, with  the  formation  of  irritating 
products,  is  likely  to  take  place.  By  these 
combined  effects,  important  organs  may 
ultimately  be  completely  disorganised,  such 
as  the  kidney  or  liver,  detention  of  milk  in 
the  mammary  glands  is  one  imjiortant  cause 
of  intiammation  and  abscess  in  these  organs. 
\\hen  certain  secretions  or  excretions  tind 
tlieir  way  into  abnormal  situations,  they  may 
also  originate  serious  conditions.  Thus,  if 
urine  or  bile  escape  into  the  peritoneum,  I 
acute  peritonitis  will  be  set  up.  ; 

Treatment. — Without  entering  into  any  ■ 
details,  it  will  sutiice  to  indicate  in  tliis 
article  the  principles  upon  w^hieh  disorders 
of  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  to  be 
treated.  (1)  Any  obvious  cause  of  such  dis- 
orders must  be  rectified  or  got  rid  of  at  the 
outset,  if  practicable,  as,  for  instance,  in- 
jurious habits,  neuralgia,  and  many  other 
causes.  (2)  When  secretions  are  abnormal 
in  their  formation,  either  as  regards  quantity 
or  quality,  means  are  often  within  reach  for 
correcting  these  errors.  This  result  may 
not  uncommonly  be  efTected  by  acting  upon 
the  general  system,  by  means  of  tonics  or 
other  suitable  agents,  and  thus  indirectly 
inriuencing  secretion ;  but  there  are  also 
special  therapeutic  agents  employed  for  their 
immediate  ett'ects  upon  particular  secretions 
or  excretions,  such  as  the  gastric  juice,  tlie 
bile,  the  urine,  and  the  sweat.  With  regard 
to  quantity,  remedies  are  used  to  diminish 
this  when  excessive,  as  w^ell  as  to  increase  it 
when  deficient.  It  may  be  mentioned  here 
that  measures  for  augmenting  certain  secre- 
tions, and  especially  excretions,  are  often 
resorted  to  for  other  therapeutic  purposes, 
when  thej-  are  not  in  any  way  abnormal,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sweat  and  urine.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  carry  stimulation  of 
secretions  too  far,  otherwise  in  the  long 
run  it  is  liable  to  do  far  more  harm  than 
good.     This    applies    particularly    to    those 


cases  where  there  is  organic  mischief  afloct- 
ing  the  glandular  structures,  and  interlering 
with  their  formation.  Secretions  and  excre- 
tions are  often  materially  intiuenced  in 
quantity  and  (piality  by  acting  ujion  the 
circulation  in  the  organs  which  form  them, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  (3)  It  may  be 
practicable  to  treat  some  disease  w  liich 
originates  a  disordered  secretion,  and  thus 
to  influence  it.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
diabetes  mellitus,  and  by  diseases  of  some 
particular  organ  whose  secretion  is  alTected. 
In  this  way  marked  beneficial  effects  are 
sometimes  produced.  (4)  When  certain 
secretions  are  wanting  or  deficient,  especially 
the  gastric  juice  and  bile,  their  place  may  be 
supplied  by  administering  the  essential  and 
active  elements  of  these  secretions,  or  by 
making  them  artificially.  The  pancreas 
itself,  as  well  as  the  active  principle  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  are  also  now  frequently 
given  in  different  forms.  Thus  the  want  or 
deficiency  of  these  fluids  in  the  digestive 
process  may  often  be  entirely  made  up  for. 
An  important  use  of  some  of  these  substitutes 
for  secretions  is  that  intrnduced  by  Sir 
"William  Roberts,  by  which  the  food  is  arti- 
ficially digested  in  difl'erent  degrees  before 
it  is  taken  by  the  patient.  (5)  The  symptoms 
wbicli  disorders  of  secretions  give  rise  to 
ofien  need  special  treatment,  whether  they 
be  of  a  local  or  general  character— for  in- 
stance, constipation,  diarrluta,  flatulence, 
jaundice,  ursemia,  and  other  phenomena. 
(0)  In  many  eases  attention  has  to  be 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  an  accumtJa- 
tion  of  a  secretion  or  excretion,  or  to  its 
removal  if  it  should  have  collected.  This 
mav  be  illustrated  by  retention  of  the  milk 
in  the  mammary  gland;  and  of  the  urine  in 
the  bladder.  The  effects  of  any  such  ac- 
cumulation also  need  to  be  recognised  in 
treatment,  such  as  dilatation  of  an  organ, 
inflammation,  or  rupture.  (7)  Operative 
procedures  may  be  re(]uired  in  some  cases, 
either  to  remove  an  accumulation  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  got  rid  of,  or  to  cause 
a  secretion  to  pa^s  along  its  proper  channel, 
in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  abnormal 
communication  or  fistula,  or  a  closed  passage, 
such  as  an  obstructed  lacrvmal  duct 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  disorders  of  secretions  and  excretions 
which  are  merely  temporary,  and  which 
need  no  treatment  whatever. 

Disorders  of  the  so-called  '  internal '  secre- 
tions— for  example,  of  the  secretion  of  the 
thyroid  gland— ai)pear  to  be  associated  with 
deterioration  of  the  general  nutrition.  Sec 
Sknilitv.  Frkdekick  T.  Eoberts. 

SEDATIVES  [sedo,  I  ease  or  assuage).— 
Synox.  :  Fr.  Sidaiifs;  Ger.  Beruhujende 
Mittcl. 

Definition. — Therapeutic  measvres  which 
exert  a  soothing  action  upon  the  Kvstem,  by 
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diminishing  paiii,  lessening  functional  ac- 
tivity, or  tranquillising  disordered  muscular 
movement. 

Sedatives  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing groups : — 

1.  General  Sedatives.— ^"stitutional 
sedatives,  like  stimulants,  widely  overlap 
other  therapeutic  divisions.  Tue  lype  of  all 
soothing  action  assuredly  must  be  a  hill 
narcotic,  an  anaesthetic  vapour,  or  a  sub- 
cutaneous injection  of  morphine,  either  of 
which  renders  the  sufferei  temporarily  ob- 
livious to  any  excruciating  agony,  such  as 
that  of  biliary  or  renal  colic.  In  fact,  general 
sedatives  must  be  looked  for  exclusively  in 
the  narcotic  and  anesthetic  class  ;  and  if  the 
constant  consumption  of  vital  energy  by- 
disease  be  not  compensated  by  sleep,  we  pre- 
scribe opium,  chloral  hydrate,  hyoscyamus, 
and  similar  remedies. 

2.  Local  Sedatives. — Under  this  head- 
ing we  must  place  extreme  cold,  which, 
applied  either  in  the  form  of  ice,  or  more 
eflectually  by  the  ether  spray,  deadens  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  prevents  the 
prick  or  cut  of  an  operation  from  being  felt. 
Next  come  aconite,  opium,  cocaine,  beha- 
donna,  veratrine,  and  blisters,  which  soothe 
by  a  direct  action  on  the  sensory  nerves, 
or  by  influencing  the  circulation  of  the  parts 
around.  These  are  useful  in  neuralgic  or 
rheumatic  pain,  or  in  the  acute  suffering  of 
superficial  inflammatory  conditions.  Again, 
some  substances  may  be  regarded  as  seda- 
tives, in  virtue  of  their  power  in  allaying 
the  excessive  itching  of  prurigo  and  other 
chronic  skin-atfections.  Diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid,  carbolic  acid,  chloroform,  borax,  and 
chloral  hydrate  are  among  the  best  remedies 
lor  this  purpose. 

3.  Pulmonary  Sedatives.— Pulmonary 
sedatives  are  also  deserving  of  mention ; 
and,  passim.'  by  emetics  and  nauseants, 
which  undoubtedly  depress  the  breathing 
power,  we  find  that  veratrine,  Calabar  bean, 
diluted  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  several  other 
drugs,  directly  tend  to  paralyse  the  respi- 
ratory centre,  on  which  action  the  greater 
part  of  thek  poisonous  influence  seems  to 
depend. 

■1.  apinal  Sedatives.— Spinal  sedatives 
have  precisely  an  opposite  effect  to  spinal 
stimulants;  and  it  has  been  amply  proved 
thai  Calabar  bean,  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  methyl-conine  powerfully  lower  reflex 
excitability  through  the  cord  and  the  gi-eat 
ganglia  of  the  brain. 

5.  Gastric  Sedatives.— Irritable  con- 
ditions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  giving  rise  to  pain,  vomitinf, 
pyrosis,  and  other  symptoms,  ai-e  commonly 
met  with,  and  require  a  considerable  variety 
of  treatment.  It  gastrodynia  fails  to  yield  to 
bismuth,  soda,  or  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  small  dose's  of  nitrate 
of  silver  or  of  arsenic  ;  or  blistering  over  the 
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epigastrium  may  produce  the  desired  eflect. 
If  vomiting  be  the  prevailing  symptom,  di- 
luted hydrocyanic  acid  again  proves  useful, 
carbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  effervescing 
draughts,  or  minute  and  oft-repeated  doses 
01  nux  vomica  or  ipecacuanha.  Combined 
with  this,  we  must  take  esf/ecial  care  to  en- 
join a  mild  and  unstiinulating  dietary,  of 
which  milk  and  lime-water  should  form  the 
I  principal  ingredients. 

6.  Cardiac  and  Vascular  Sedatives. 
This  gi-oup  have  the  power  of  lowering  the 
heart's  action.  Emetics  and  tobacco  do  this 
by  the  general  depression  following  nausea 
and  the  act  of  vomiting.  Other  drugs,  how- 
ever, act  directly  on  the  heart  itself,  either  by 
paralysing  the  muscular  tissue  of  which  its 
walls  are  composed,  or  by  a  more  special 
influence  over  its  nerve-supply.  Slowing  of 
its  action  may  be  effected  either  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  inhibitory  branches  of  the  vagus, 
or  by  interference  with  the  sympathetic 
ganglia  which  work  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  and  experiment  has  not  in  all  cases 
made  it  quite  clear  which  is  the  true  explana- 
tion. But  whatever  the  exact  pliysiological 
explanation  may  be,  we  have  some  practical 
rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  use  of  these 
remedies,  especially  of  digitalis  and  strophan- 
thus,  which,  cardiac  tonics  though  they  be, 
are  also  true  sedatives  to  that  organ.  When 
the  heart-muscle  is  weak  and  languid,  its 
contractions  are  less  efficient  than  iu  health; 
and  in  order  to  perform  its  allotted  amount 
of  routine  work  in  propelling  the  blood,  its 
cavities  must  fill  and  empty  more  rapidly 
than  usual.  The  result  of  this  is  seen  in  the 
hurried,  feeble,  and  often  irregular  pulsations 
of  the  organ  ;  and  digitalis,  by  bracing  up  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  giving  increased  tone 
renders  its  action  more  eflicient,  and  enables 
it  to  take  more  prolonged  periods  of  repose. 
Other  cardiac  sedatives  are  aconite,  vera- 
trum  viride,  colchicum,  and  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  but  they  are  seldom  tised  for  this 
purpose,  although  aconite,  whether  through 
its  action  on  the  heart  or  on  the  small  ves- 
sels, is  very  effective  in  early  inflammatory 
conditions. 

K.  Farquharson. 

SELTERS,   in   Germany.  — Muriated 

alkaline  table-water.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

SEMILUNAR  VALVES,  Diseases 

of.  —  See  Heart,  Valves  and  Orifices  of, 
Diseases  of. 

SEMIOLOGY  {(Tr]ti('iov,  a  symptom: 
and  Aiiyoy,  a  discourse). — A  sjnionym  for 
symptomatology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  disease.  See  Disease, 
Symptoms  and  Signs  of. 

SENILE  INSANITY.  —  See  De- 
mentia. 
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SENILITY  (scncx,  an  old  man).— 
Syson.  :  Si'iiilu  Marasimis;  Fr.  Vieillesse; 
Ger.  Grciscnalter. 

Dkfixitiox. — That  condition  of  body  which 
usually  sujiervenes  naturally  after  the  seven- 
tieth year,  but  souictinies  occurs  prematurely. 

Senility  is  separated  from  the  previous 
period  of  maturity  by  the  climacteric  stage, 
which  in  men  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
fifty  and  sixty,  and  in  women  about  ten 
years  oirlier.  \Vhen  of  premature  occur- 
rence this  state  is  conunonly  hereditary,  or 
secondary  to  some  exhausting  illness,  where 
failure  of  the  trophic  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  marked.  All  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  senility  have  been  seen  in 
individuals  under  twenty  years  old. 

We  do  not  know  why  the  body,  after  it 
has  reached  a  state  of  maturity  and  vigour, 
should  graduallj-  decline ;  why,  when  once 
an  even  balance  between  tissue-waste  and 
restitution  is  established,  it  is  not  main- 
tained indefinitely.  How  far  the  failure  is 
due  to  some  inherent  tendency,  and  how  far 
to  external  influences,  is  wholly  conjectural. 
Among  the  most  recent  hypotheses  is  one 
based  upon  the  theory  that  the  various 
glands,  secreting  and  ductless — and  also  per- 
haps some  of  the  tissues — exert  some  mate- 
rial influence  upon  the  blood,  and  through 
it  upon  the  tissues  generally,  whereby  the 
normal  metabolism  of  healthy  activity  is 
mamtained ;  and,  converselj',  as  this  influence 
— etVected,  as  is  supposed,  through  some  '  in- 
ternal secretion,'  i.e.  a  secretion  which  is  re- 
tained in  the  organism  and  is  not  excreted — 
fails,  so  does  the  general  nutrition  deteriorate. 
The  treatment  of  myxoedema  by  extract  of 
thyroid  gland  is  based  upon  this  theory,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Erown-Sequard  the  weak- 
ness and  characteristic  phenomena  of  old 
age  are  due  to  '  a  natural  series  of  organic 
changes  and  the  gradually  diminishing  action 
of  the  spermatic  glands  and  ovaries.'  To 
refer  the  senile  state  to  an  impairment  of 
the  trophic  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous 
system,  or  to  a  diminution  in  tiie  water  con- 
tained in  the  protoplasmic  elements  of  the 
tissues,  or  to  any  other  such  cause,  liowever 
tnie  each  and  all  may  be  so  far  as  they  go, 
only  places  the  difliculty  a  step  farther  back, 
and  does  not  remove  it. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Recent  obser- 
vations, especially  tliose  of. Sir  George  Hum- 
phry, have  shown  that  many  of  the  morbid 
conditions  which  are  usually  regarded  as 
essential  features  of  advanced  life  are  really 
manifestations  of  disease  occurring  at  this 
jieriod,  and  do  not  of  necessity  jiertain  to 
senility,  which  may  supervene  and  progress 
to  death  midisturbed  by  any  actual  disease 
—  in  short,  an  old  age  that  is  healthy  just  as 
any  other  period  of  life  may  be.  The  term 
'in\olution'  has  been  suggested  to  express 
the  normal  senile  changes  in  the  tissues  and 
organs,  of  wl  ich  a  2'rt)ort'Ssive  atroi)hij — a 


[  simple  diminution  of  material— is  the  most 
universal  and  characteristic.  The  degree  of 
wasting  varies,  but  there  is  a  general  dimi- 

'  nution  in  bodj'-weight  and  height,  except  in 
persons  whose  climacteric  has  been  marked 
by  an  increase  of  the  adipose  tissue,  when 
the  total  loss  of  weijjlit  may  bo  inconsider- 
able. Among  the  organs  which  exhibit 
simple  atrophy  in  the  highest  degree  are  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  shrinking  of  the 
former  with  increase  of  the  subaracimoid 
fluid  being  sometimes  very  considerable  ;  the 
generative  organs,  especially  the  ovaries,  and 
to  a  less  extent  the  testes,  the  uterus,  and 
the  mammary  glands ;  tlie  umcons  mem- 
brane and  glands  of  the  digestive  tract ;  the 
bronchial  and  vesical  mucous  membranes ; 
the  spleen  and  lymphatic  glands,  the  latter 
even  to  complete  disappearance ;  and  tlie 
kidneys.  A  most  iinportftnt  change,  and  one 
that  exerts  a  very  direct  influence  on  tissue- 
nutrition,  is  an  extensive  shrinking  or  even 
obliteration  of  the  capillaries  in  almost  all 
the  textures.  The  skin  becomes  much  dimi- 
nished in  thickness,  especially  in  the  papil- 
lary layer,  the  constituent  papillie  being  very 
indistinct ;  and  loss  of  hair  and  change  of 
colour  are  well-known  features.  The  senile 
changes  in  the  skeleton  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  The  bones,  which  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  formation  are  solid,  become,  as  de- 
velopment proceeds,  hollowed  internally,  by 
the  formation  of  cancellous  tissue  and,  in 
the  long  bones,  of  the  medullary  canals.  As 
the  absorption  of  the  central  part  proceeds, 
the  bones  nevertheless  increase  in  weight 
and  bulk  until  maturity  is  reached,  by  sub- 
periosteal ossification ;  but  in  the  decline  of 
life,  as  this  process  takes  place  scarcely  at 
all,  and  the  atrophy  continues,  the  bones, 
whilst  retaining  tlieir  general  size  and  form, 
become  much  thinner,  lighter,  and  weaker. 
Tlie  change  takes  place  especially  in  the  can- 
cellar  parts,  which  are  most  vascular,  and 
where  the  agents  for  absorption  are  most 
active — hence  the  special  weakness  of  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  and  their  liability  to 
fracture.  The  alveolar  parts  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jawbones,  consisting  as  they  do 
chiefly  of  this  loose  spongy  tissue,  are  cha- 
racteristically wanting  in  the  aged  ;  and  since 
these  parts  carry  the  teeth,  this  atrophy  of 
the  bone  leads  to  their  falling  out.  The  lower 
jaw  is  one  of  the  few  bones  in  which  an  alter- 
ation in  shape  takes  place,  the  ramus  and 
body  coming  to  be  more  nearly  in  a  straight 
line,  witli  proportionate  wideniiiir  of  the 
angle.  The  bone  thus  resembles  the  shape 
it  lias  in  the  infant,  witii  the  dilference  that 
it  then  consists  mainly  of  the  alveolar  pjirt, 
whilst  in  old  age  it  is  the  denser  basal  or 
sub-alveolar  part  that  alone  remains.  The 
altered  shape  of  the  mandible  has  been  attri- 
bute<l  to  the  loss  of  teeth  causing  a  deviation 
in  the  line  of  action  of  tlie  masticating 
muscles.      Sir    George    Humphry    flnds    no 
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confirmation  of  the  commonly  accepted  state- 
ment that  the  an<,'le  between  the  neck  and 
shaft  of  the  femur  becomes  smaller  with  age. 
The  same  observer  has  drawn  attention  to 
two  excepiional  conditions  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter met  with  in  the  skull.  One  of  these 
occurs  as  nearly  symmetrical  areas  of  atrophy 
of  the  outer  table  and  diploe,  forming  well- 
marked  depressions  extending  obliquely 
across  the  parietal  bones,  which  he  is  inclined 
to  attribute  to  '  the  pressure  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  tendon  stretched  upon,  and  playing 
over,  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  vertex.' 
The  other  condition  he  has  described  as  a 
considerable  thickening  of  the  calvaria,  espe- 
cially towards  tlie  frontal  region,  with  great 
density  of  the  bone.  The  explanation  of  this 
very  anomalous  state,  so  contrary  to  what 
takes  place  in  the  cranium  and  entire  skeleton 
generally,  is  not  obvious,  thoiigh  it  may  be 
connected  with  the  diminished  pressure  of 
the  wasting  brain.  The  age  at  which  these 
changes  in  the  osseous  system  set  in  is  very 
variable,  but  they  commonly  commence 
earlier  in  women  than  in  men.  Slight 
atrophy  takes  place  in  the  cartilages,  costal 
and  articular,  the  latter  accotmting  for  the 
diminution  in  height  of  the  old  person ;  but 
calcification  is  not  invariable,  and  is  indeed 
evidence  of  disease.  Corresponding  to  the 
loss  of  strength  in  the  bones  is  an  increasing 
weakness  in  the  power  of  the  muscles,  which 
explains,  infer  alia,  the  fact  that  fi-acture  by 
muscular  action  is  no  more  frequent  in  the 
aged  than  at  other  periods  of  life.  It  is  to 
the  weakening  of  the  dorsal  muscles  that  the 
stoop  of  age  is  attributable. 

Associated  with  this  atrophy  it  is  usual  to 
find  degenerations — fatty,  calcareous,  or  pig- 
mentary— all  of  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
evidences  of  deficient  nutrition,  and  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  difl'erentiation  and  growth 
which  characterise  the  commencement  of 
life.  The  arcus  senilis,  the  atheroma  and 
calcareous  degeiif  ration  of  the  vessels,  the 
calcification  of  cartilages,  the  fatty  degene- 
ration of  muscular  and  glandular  epithelial 
tissue,  the  deposition  of  pigment  in  some 
spots,  and  the  deficiency  of  the  same  in  the 
hair  and  skin  of  the  coloured  races,  are 
illustrations  of  true  degenerative  changes. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  conditions  are 
frequently  wanting  even  in  persons  dying  at 
an  advanced  age,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
essential  characteristics  of  senility  ;  though 
it  may  be  admitted  that  the  cause,  whatever 
it  be,  that  determines  the  above  described 
simple  atrophic  changes  might  easily  be  sup- 
posed to  favouL-  the  closely  allied  states  of 
degenerati  n.  It  might,  indeed,  be  reason- 
ably argued  that  it  is  the  very  absence  of 
the.se  and  other  degenerative  changes  which 
permits  the  attainment  of  great  age,  whilst 
their  occurrence,  as  is  usual,  at  a  somewhat 
earlier  period  tends  to  a  rate  of  mortality 
below  tliat  of  these  ad\'anced  ages. 


Another  expression  of  impaired  nutrition, 
not  so  profound  perhaps  as  degeneration,  is 
a  fibroid  overgrowth  in  certain  tissues,  especi- 
ally the  arterial  coats,  which  are  often  much 
thickened  therefrom,  and  the  prostate  gland, 
which  is  commonly  enlarged  in  elderly  men 
from  this  same  morbid  change — the  so-called 
hypertrophied  prostate.  The  meninges,  and 
capsuh  s  of  liver  and  spleen  are  sometimes 
thickened  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  a  simi- 
lar cirrhotic  condition  may  be  set  up  in  the 
kidney  and  testis. 

The  blood  contains  fewer  corpuscles  and 
less  solid  constituents,  is  more  watery,  and  is 
said  to  coagulate  more  readily.  The  total 
quantity  is  less. 

The  semen  is  very  frequently  wanting  in 
spermatozoa,  and  contains  in  their  place 
granular  fatty  cells,  like  colostrum-cor- 
puscles, with  a  few  red  blood-corpuscles ; 
but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  for  perfect 
spermatozoa  are  occasionally  met  with  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Physiological  Characters. — The  results 
of  such  structural  imperfections  appear  in 
deterioration  of  the  purely  physical,  as  well 
as  of  the  specially  vital,  properties  of  the 
tissues.  There  is  an  increased  rigidity  in 
some  parts,  as  the  tendons  and  blood-ves- 
sels ;  and  a  diminished  cohesion  in  others, 
as  the  nails  and  bones,  which  are  brittle  and 
easily  broken.  Perhajjs  the  most  prominent 
and  distinguishing  mark  of  old  age  is  a  loss 
of  elasticity ;  the  skin,  cartilages,  blood-ves- 
sels, and  lungs  show  this  to  a  very  marked 
extent,  in  the  wrinkled  integuments,  dilated 
vessels,  and  distended  air-cells.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  this  dilatation  particularly  af- 
fects the  thin-walled  veins,  and  more  especi- 
ally those  which  do  not  run  with  arteries, 
are  more  superficial  in  position,  and  are 
concerned  less  with  nutrition  than  with  the 
proper  return  of  blood — the  '  derivative  cir- 
culation '  of  Sucquet.  The  advantage  of  this 
is  apparent,  for  such  an  aiTangement  must 
be  a  safety-valve  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  to 
which  organ  there  is  a  liability  to  determina- 
tion of  blood,  and  where  the  vessels  are  apt 
to  rupture ;  hence  the  frequent  turgescence 
of  the  nose  and  ears,  and  development  of  the 
veins  of  the  diploe,  in  the  aged.  The  mus- 
cular contractihty  and  nervous  irritability 
are  diminished ;  and  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion of  the  gland-cells  lead  to  failure  in  their 
powers  of  secretion. 

The  heart's  beat  is  weak,  and  frequently 
intermittent,  from  defect  in  rhythmical  ner- 
vous stimulation ;  the  cardiac  sounds  are  feeble 
and  often  altered;  and  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  venous  congestion.  The  mean  rate 
of  pulse  after  the  age  of  sixty- five  years  is  75, 
gradually  diminishing  to  70. 

The  tissues,  which  differ  in  chemical  com- 
position from  those  of  mature  life,  must  in 
their  metabolism  form  different  products  of 
waste ;  whilst  the  altered  blood,  circulating 
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in  a  ros'ricteil  area  with  tlimiiiishod  force, 
must  off  r  to  tlie  orjjans  a  dilferotit  i)almluni 
from  that  whieli  tliey  have  liitherto  received, 
suppUed  as  it  is  hy  im])aireil  digestive  or^'aiis. 
T!ie  enfeebled  respiration  prevents  complete 
oxidation;  and  the  excretorj'  orj^ans,  bcin;^ 
less  capal)le,  but  impeit'eclly  withdraw  from 
the  body  the  results  of  metamorpho-is.  The 
(juantity  of  urine  is  otten  diminished  to  fif- 
teen or  twenty  ounces  per  diem,  in  old  men 
enjoying  good  health.  It  contains  a  total 
aniDUiit  of  solids  less  than  the  normal 
standard,  but  the  urine  itself  may  be  r- la- 
tively  of  hi;;her  8;iecitic  gravity,  and  deeper 
colour,  from  its  diminished  (junntiiy. 

As  the  nutritive  hinctions  fail,  so  do  those 
of  the  neuro-muscular  system.  The  sense- 
organs  imperfectly  receive  impressions,  which 
are  but  dimly  connnunicated  to  the  sensorium, 
whence  feebly  emanate  the  impulses  needful  lo 
determine  movements  in  nni--chs,  the  proto- 
plasmic contractility  of  which  is  gratlually 
diminishing.  Meanwhile,  the  higher  mental 
qualities,  such  as  memory,  judgment,  and 
reason,  dependent  as  they  are  upon  the  most 
perfect  nutrition,  gradually  fail.  The  opposite 
conditions  of  wakefulness  and  drowsiness  are 
frequently  met  wiih,  and  seem  to  be  due  to 
brain-wasting,  as  well  as  to  some  change  in 
the  cerebral  circulation. 

As  a  further  manifestation  of  the  lowered 
vitality,  recent  careful  and  continued  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  the  averat;e  body- 
temperature  is  slightly  lower  than  it  is  in 
adult  life,  and  the  power  of  resisting  cold  is 
diminished. 

The  power  of  reproduction,  lost  by  women 
at  the  climacteric,  before  the  sta^e  of  senility 
^ets  in,  is  occasionally  preserved  by  men  to 
an  advanced  age. 

Thus  the  old  man  preser.ts  a  str.mg  con- 
trast in  his  vitality  to  that  of  the  child ;  for 
whilst  the  life  of  the  latter  is  so  largelj'  de- 
pendent ujion,  and  so  readily  responsive  to, 
external  or  peripheral  impressions,  the  former 
lives  more  and  more  within  himself;  the  dis- 
tinctive animal  functions  gradually  failing, 
as  his  existence  becomes  restricted  to  the 
performance  of  those  of  self-nutrition.  The 
progressive  impermeability  of  the  capillaries, 
and  the  lessened  vitality  of  the  skin,  alike 
tend  to  withdraw  from  the  surface  towards 
the  central  organs  the  manifestations  of 
life.  I 

Diseases   of  Old  Age. — In  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  the  progressive  deteriora- 
tion in  structure   and  failure    in   fmictional 
capacity    mutually    adnpt    themselves,    and 
produce  an  old  age  which  may  be  as  healthy  j 
as  the  maturity  or  childhood  may  have  been.  ' 
lint  in  the  course  of  the  atrophic  changes  | 
which  normally  mark  this  period,  the  body  I 
is  liable  to  certain  influences,  both  intrinsic 
and    extrinsic,   which  lead  to    diseases  cha- 
racteristic of  this  st.Tge  of  life,  as  there  are 
those  of  hifancj'  and  pubertj-.     Death  from 


old  age,  when  the  organs  have  gradually  and 
imiiorinly  failed,  is  not  unknown,  Init  the 
fatal  end  is  more  connnonly  due  to  some  dis- 
ease, wliich  has  either  lasted  from  an  earlier 
period,  or  is  especially  the  acquirement  of 
this  stage. 

The  maladies  particularly  characteristic 
of  old  age  are  marked  by  certain  gen  ral 
featin-os,  which  they  owe  to  that  condiuon 
of  nutrition  in  which  thw  tissues  are  at  this 
period.  Thus,  as  a  rule,  they  present  but 
little  activity  in  th-ir  progress,  or  but  .slivjht 
seveiitv  in  symj  t'lms,  though  they  are  none 
the  less  likely  to  bring  about  a  fatal  residt, 
from  ihe  ill-resisting  power  of  the  whole 
system.  Diseases  of  an  acute  character  are 
rare  at  this  time,  and  such  as  do  occur 
nssinne  an  adynamic  form,  and  are  very 
liable  to  run  a  most  insidious  and  even  latent 
couse.  When  once  established,  an  illness 
tends  more  perhap-t  towards  maintaining  an 
is  dated  attitud--,  without  those  sympathetic 
disiin-bances  of  many  other  organs  so  pre- 
enunently  the  case  in  children.  The  power 
of  reaction  possessed  b\  tlie  aged  is  but  very 
slight ;  owing  to  this,  di-^eases  readily  lapse 
into  a  chronic  state,  or  even  present  a  chronic 
character  from  the  outset,  whilst  compara- 
tively trifling  causes  may  lead  to  serious 
results.  The  observations  of  Sir  George  Hunj- 
phry,  however,  go  to  show  that  the  reparative 
power  even  in  persons  of  advanced  age  is 
often  gri  ater  than  is  supposed,  and  he  adduces 
well-authenticated  cases  of  complete  recovery 
from  severe  accidents  and  illnesses;  and  in 
such  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  de- 
generative changes  are  wanting  or  but  very 
slight. 

There  is  probably  no  sinsle  disease  which 
is  met  with  in  advanced  age  oYily  ;  rather  is 
it  the  case  that  many  diseases  which  prevail 
at  certain  periods  of  life  are  wanting  in  old 
age.  The  atrophy  of  every  tissue  and  organ 
entails  a  general  failure  in  function ;  and 
should  this  faihire  predominate  in  any  one 
system,  as  may  readily  follow  from  a  marked 
degeneration  of  certain  special  parts,  we  ha\  e 
some  exce;)tion  to  what  may  be  taken  as  the 
normal  standard  of  the  senile  state,  and 
therefore  a  disease  of  it.  The  same  diffi- 
culties surround  the  que-tion.  why  one  set  of 
organs  should  be  affecied  ratlier  than  another, 
as  at  other  ages  ;  but  there  nevertheless  does 
exist  a  preference  towards  affections  of  the 
nervous,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  systems. 
But  a  very  large  proportion  of  old  people 
are  entirely  free  Irom  disease  —of  824  persons 
over  eighty  years  old,  55  per  cent,  of  the 
women  and  35  per  cent,  of  the  men  were  re- 
ported to  be  healthy  (Humpliry,  Collective 
Investigation  lie  cord  a). 

Diseasesofthc  brain. — The  cerebral  lesions 
may  be  a  general  senile  wasting  and  solten- 
ing.  with  complete  enfeeblement  of  nerve- 
function  ;  or  of  a  more  localised  character, 
froiu   rupture   or    occlusion    of  some  vessel. 
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The  liability  to  venous  engorgement  is  very 
prone  to  rnanifest  itself  in  the  brain,  and 
cerebral  congestion  of  varying  extent  is  fre- 
quent. The  cerebral  vessels  are  especially 
liable  to  atheroma,  aild  hence  the  great  fr-e- 
quency  of  apoplexy  in  old  age.  The  men- 
inges are  free  from  morbid  change  beyond 
thickening,  and  oHer  none  of  the  inHam- 
matory  conditions  so  common  in  early  life. 
Muscular  tremors  especially  involving  the 
head  are  frequent,  and  are  probably  due  to 
wasting  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  All  degrees 
of  deafness  and  impaired  sight  are  met 
with. 

Diseases  of  the  heart. — The  degeneration 
of  the  cardiac  substance  may  lead  to  a  state 
of  astlicnia,  gradually  becoming  fatal ;  dila- 
tation of  the  orifices  may  be  the  more 
prominent  lesion,  with  all  the  consequent 
symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation  ;  or  they 
may  be  constricted,  fiom  atheroma  or 
thickening  of  the  cusps  or  rinys.  Cardiac 
dyspn<i'a  and  every  form  of  irregularity  in 
cardiac  rhythm  occur  to  variable  extents. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs. — Pulmonary  dis- 
eases are  important,  since  they  are  com- 
monly the  immediate  causes  of  death  in  the 
aged.  A  bronchial  catarrh,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  bronchial  secre- 
tion, is  a  normal  state  in  the  very  old ;  and 
this  has  been  regarded  as  a  compensation 
for  the  arrested  skin-action.  The  transition 
from  this  to  severe  bronchitis  is  both  easy 
and  fi'equent,  and  is  favoured  by  the  liability 
to  lung-congestion,  and  the  enfeebled  heart- 
power.  Even  more  serious  is  a  senile  form 
of  lobular  pneumonia,  which  seems  to  be  set 
up  in  the  congested  and  cedematous  areas, 
possibly  as  a  further  stage  of  the  bronchitis. 
Such  pneumonia  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  often  requires  carefully  looking 
for,  since  direct  symptoms  are  wanting. 
AA'hen  a  generally  ill-defined  illness  is  pre- 
sent in  an  old  person,  this  condition  should 
be  suspected. 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  orgavs. — The 
digestive  organs,  supposing  they  have  es- 
caped the  dangers  of  earlier  periods,  are 
not  often  the  seat  of  disease  at  this  time  of 
life.  The  perversions  of  function  they  pre- 
sent, such  as  constipation  and  flatulence, 
may  be  conveniently  comprised  under  the 
term  '  atonic  dyspepsia,'  and  are  mainly  to  be 
attributed  to  deficient  muscular  power  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  to  a  deficiency 
in  the  digestive  fluids.  Nevertheless,  a  good 
appetite  and  very  fair  digestion  are  far  from 
being  the  exception  in  old  people.  An  acute 
form  of  diarrlifta  of  a  dysenteric  character 
has  been  described  as  occurring  at  this 
period. 

Diseases  of  the  shin.—The  skin,  which 
suffers  so  much  diminution  in  nutrition  and 
thickness,  olten  exhibits  as  a  result  marked 
changes  in  sensibility,  even  to  the  existence 
of    an    intolerable    pruritus,   no    cause    for 


which  is  visible.  The  scratching  which  is 
resorted  to  for  relief  sets  up  a  prurigo  whicii 
intensifies  the  discomfort.  The  unhealthy 
integument  offers  a  very  favourable  nidus 
for  pediculi,  and  phthiriasis  is  according!}'  a 
common  senile  affection. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  —  The 
most  characteristic  appearances  in  the  senile 
kidney  are  those  of  a  diffuse  interstitial 
nephritis,  with  progressive  atrophy  of  the 
tubes,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  '  gouty 
kidney,'  but  not,  like  it,  associated  with 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  urine  is  in  such 
cases  albuminous,  but  the  general  symptoms 
of  Bright' s  disease  met  with  in  middle  life 
are  usually  wanting.  Glycosuria,  often  in- 
termittent, is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
old  peojjle ;  but  is  rarely  attended  by  the 
constitutional  disturliance  of  diabetes.  Not- 
withstanding the  very  imperfect  action  of 
the  skin  and  kidneys  as  excretory  organs, 
diseases  directly  attributable  to  non-elimi- 
nation of  waste  products  are  not  charac- 
teristic of  old  age,  except,  of  course,  so  far 
as  helping  in  the  general  degeneration. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder,  or  even  vesical 
catarrh,  is  very  common  in  old  men,  being 
largely  determined  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  but  the  hyper- 
trophy of  the  organ  may  exist  to  a  consider- 
able extent  without  causing  any  symptoms 
until  the  mid-lobe  is  affected.  Both  reten- 
tion and  incontinence  of  urine  follow,  from 
the  diminished  tone  of  the  viscus. 

Vascular  disease.  —  The  freiiuency  of 
atheroma  of  the  vessels  and  thickenings 
from  peri- arteritis  has  been  alluded  to.  The 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  coagulate,  added  to 
the  opportunities  it  has  for  stagnating  in 
the  dilated  channels  and  cavities  of  a  weak 
heart,  makes  thrombosis  and  embolism  very 
liable  to  occur  in  the  senile  state.  Tlie 
result  of  the  obstruction  is  gairgrene  {gun- 
grwna  senilis),  which  is  readily  established 
in  tissues  the  capillaries  of  which  have 
wasted  or  are  obliterated,  with  correspond- 
ing deficiency  of  nutrition. 

Arthritic  Icrions. — Very  few  old  people 
escape  chronic  rheumatism  in  one  or  other 
of  its  many  forms,  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  constant  pains  com- 
plained of  are  not  oftener  due  to  neuritis 
than  actual  rheumatism.  The  fibrous  tissues 
of  the  joints,  fasciie,  and  tendons  are 
thickened,  and  less  flexible  from  lack  of  mois- 
ture, with  the  result  of  producing  that  stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs  so  characteristic  of  the 
aged.  The  pain  is  rarely  acute,  but  it  is 
lasting,  and  aids  in  bringing  about  the 
general  deficiency  of  motor  power.  Kenal 
disease  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  these 
cases.  True  gout  is  scarcely  a  disease  of 
old  age,  though  often  continued  on  from  an 
early  j'eriod  of  life. 

Scrofula,  Cancer,  and  Syphilis.  —  Sir 
James     Paget    and    recently    Sir.    Howard 
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Mftrsh  hiive  described  a  senile  form  of  ' 
scrol'i.liv  occiirriiij,'  in  people  over  sixty  veiirs 
of  ii'^i.',  in  whom  the  constitutioiml  sijjus  may 
have  appeared  in  early  life,  with  almost  com- 
plete freedom  durin<j  maturity.  Marked  evi- 
dences of  this  artection  have  been  seen  for 
the  hrst  time  in  persons  over  seventy-five 
years  of  a<:;e.  Tlie  general  features  of  this 
condition  are  similar  to  those  in  childhood, 
but  slower  in  tlieir  course,  more  complete 
in  the  de^'eneration  produced,  and  far  more 
resistant  to  treatment.  The  cancerous  and 
syphilitic  cachexiic  very  rarely  luauifest 
themselves  for  the  first  time  in  old  age. 

TiiEATMEXT.  — Old  age  itself,  as  a  period  of 
life,  is  clearly  no  more  to  be  treated  as  a  state 
of  disease  than  life  at  any  other  stage.  But 
regarded  as  a  marasmus  or  cacliexia,  it  has 
been  sought  to  avert  it  as  long  as  possible, 
or  mitigate  its  effects;  and  for  the'  attain- 
ment of  longevity  many  means  have  been 
proposed,  though  as  yet  without  any  reliable 
result,  the  most  diverse  plms  having  been 
e(iually  successful  or  futile.  See  rEUSONAL 
Health. 

Based  upon  the  hypothesis  above  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Brown- Seqiiard  claims  that  much 
benefit  to  old  men  has  followed  the  daily 
subcutaneous  injection  of  a  milligram  of  a 
watery  extract  of  the  testis  of  an  aihxlt 
guinea-pig  filtered  through  a  Pasteur  filter. 
Others  have  affirmed  the  same,  but  further  , 
confirmation  is  wanting. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  article  to 
explain  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  old 
age,  as  appropriate  remedies  are  set  forth 
under  the  special  headings.  It  is  sufficient 
here  to  indicate  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
malady,  and  whatever  be  the  treatment 
pursued,  it  nnist  not  be  forgotten  that  we  ' 
are  dealmg  with  organs  in  wiiicJi  the  struc- 
ture is  deteriorating  and  tlie  vitality  of  v,hich 
is  failin;;,  and  that  all  measures  of  a  depleting 
or  depressing  character  must  be  avoided. 
The  feeding  of  the  aged,  therefore,  becomes 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  food  should  be  of  tlic  most 
nutritious  clii'.racter.  and  given  in  small  bulk 
and  fre(piently.  The  old  j)erson,  whetlier 
ill  or  well,  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  go  for 
many  hours  without  food,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  tiuough  the  night.  A  light  meal  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit,  and  goes  far  to  counteract  the  wake- 
fulness so  connnon  at  this  period  of  life.  In 
view  of  the  presumabh-  deficient  power  of 
the  digestive  juices,  some  of  the  artificial 
.semi-digested  foods  may  be  advantageously 
employed,  or  the  active  principles  of  the 
digestive  secretions  administered  with  the 
food.  The  need  for  alcoholic  stimulants  is 
u>ually  imperative,  especially  for  those  who 
have  always  taken  them,  but  they  shoidd 
only  be  given  with  other  food.  Medicinal 
tonics  are  seldom  of 'the  same  benefit  that 
they  are  at  earlier  ages;  probably  etrychnine  [ 
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is  of  most  value.  A  daily  aperient,  such  as 
two  grains  or  more  of  the  extract  of  cascara 
sagrada,  is  frecpiently  necessary ;  and  it  is 
generally  un<lesirable  to  forbid  any  habit, 
w ".ether  of  drugs,  food,  or  smoking,  which 
has  been  previously  long  continued.  Among 
the  most  important  hygienic  indications  is 
tiie  maintenance  of  warmth.  A  fall  in  tem- 
perature both  lowers  the  gtneral  vitality, 
and  tends  to  establish  a  local  disease,  ami 
its  effects  are  more  easily  prevented  tlian 
cured  when  once  established.  Warm  cloth- 
ing is  thiTdfore  indispensable,  and  cold  feet 
should  be  specially  guarded  against.  Equally 
prejudicial  with  cold  and  damp  is  exposure 
to  high  winds,  which  is  frequeutly  responsible 
for  a  fatal  pulmonary  attack. 

W.  H.  Allciiin. 

SENSATION,  Dis-rders  of.— The 
sensory  apjjaratus — coiisisting  of,  1st,  a 
peripheral  end-organ  for  receiving  impres- 
sions; 2nd,  an  afferent  nerve  which  conducts 
them ;  and,  iJrd,  a  ganglionic  nerve-centre 
which  undergoes  a  change,  perceived  by  the 
consciousness  as  a  feeling — /nay  be  disordered 
in  various  degrees.  Tlie  lesion  occasioning 
the  disor<ler  may  exist  at  any  point  of  the 
apparatus.  As  regards  (A)  the  nerves  of 
special  sensibiliti/ — the  olfactory,  optic, 
auditory,  and  gustatory,  the  terms  hiipcr- 
cL'sthesia  or  excess  of  fecliiif/,  and  anasthcsia 
or  want  of  ftcling,  are  applied  respectively 
to  conditions  of  exaggerated  or  defective 
sensibility.  In  reference  to  (B)  the  remaining 
sensory  nerves,  tlie  perceptions  produced  by 
which  are  known  as  common  sensations,  the 
same  terms  are  used,  as  well  as  certain 
others,  indicating  perversions  of  sensibility, 
which  can  scarcely  be  included  in  this  simple 
classification.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  employment  of  these 
terms,  and  their  use  can  only  be  defended 
on  account  of  tlieir  possessing  a  certain 
amount  of  convenience  for  purposes  of  dis- 
tinction. Pain  is  separately  described.  See 
Pain. 

A.  Special  Sensibility. — 1.  Olfactory 
Injjiercesthesia. — This  is  probably  always  of 
central  origin.  It  is  shown  by  subjective 
sensations  of  strong,  usually  disagreeable 
odours;  and  occurs  in  the  insane,  the  epi- 
leptic, the  myxo'dematous.  and  the  hj'sterics'l. 
See  Olfactory  Nerve,  Morbid  Conditions 
of. 

2.  Olfactory  anaesthesia. — Synok.  :  Anos- 
mia.—T!\\\s  is  occasionally  congenital,  but 
otherwise  rare,  and  (unless  where  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nares  has  been  destroyed 
by  ulceration)  is  usually  dependent  on 
disease  of  the  brain,  or  growths  upon  the 
olfactory  lobes.  It  may  also  arise  from 
laceration  of  the  olfactory  filaments,  as  a 
result  of  contrc-couj)  in  blows  upon  the 
occiput.  There  may  be  complete  anosmia, 
whilst  the  coiumou  sensibilitv  of  the  nares  is 
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retained.  On  the  other  hand,  in  peripheral 
lesion  of  the  fifth  nerve  there  may  be  partial 
loss  of  smell,  associated  probably  with  im- 
paired nutrition  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane. Integrity  of  'the  mucous  membrane 
is  apparently  necessary  (probably  for  me- 
chanical reasons)  to  the  perfect  functioning 
of  this  special  sense.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  there  are  subjective  sensations  of  bad 
o  lours,  where  the  power  of  perceiving  objec- 
live  odours  is  absent.  Anosmia  may  occa- 
sionally result  from  a  long-continued  nasal 
catarrh,  and  is  then  probably  connected  with 
some  modification  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  receives  olfactory  impressions. 

3.  O'ptic  luipcrasthcsia. — This  disorder  is 
marked  by  the  production  of  luminous  and 
chromatic  sensations,  independent  of  external 
influences.  The  disordered  function  may  be 
caused  by,  or  associated  with  coarse  disease 
of  the  brain,  over-stimulation  of  the  optic 
nerve  by  light,  insanity,  delirium  tremens, 
epilepsy,  or  hypocliondriasis.  Spectra  of 
luminous  angularities  resembling  the  lines  of 
fortifications,  showers  of  sparks,  or  bright 
colours,  occur  sometimes  in  the  course  of 
migraine.  A  subjective  sensation  of  colours 
(most  often  red)  occurs  occasionally  as  the 
aura  of  an  epileptic  fit. 

4.  Ojitic  aiiwithesia. — This  may  depend 
iipon  changes  in  the  retina,  in  the  trunk  of 
the  optic  nerve  or  tract,  or  in  the  nervous 
ganglia  which  form  its  central  termination. 
The  terms  amhhjoiJia  and  amaurosis  are 
usually  employed  to  designate  different 
degrees  of  imperfect  vision,  the  latter  tlie 
most  advanced.  Amblyopia  is  often  met 
with  in  the  disused  eye  in  cases  of  strabis- 
mus, without  any  structural  change  being 
necessarily  capable  of  detection  by  the 
ophthalmoscope,  such  as  woiUd  explain  the 
loss  of  nervous  sensibility.  In  some  instances, 
however,  of  this  kind,  the  optic  disc  has  a 
shrivelled,  ill-nourished  look  ;  it  is  dull ;  and 
the  retinal  vessels  are  small.  Amblyopia 
may  consist  in  a  general  obscurity  of  vision, 
a  deficiency  in  the  power  of  definition,  a  con- 
traction of  the  field  of  vision,  or  anomalies 
of  colour-vision.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
hysterical  hemianaesthesia,  and  may  then  be 
limited  to  one  eye,  on  the  Fame  side  as  the 
other  defects  of  sensation  ;  it  is  frequently 
the  prelude  of  an  epileptic  fit. 

Ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  eye, 
together  with  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition, will  usually  reveal  the  cause  with 
facility.  Amblyojna  may  be  a  symptom  of 
optic  nenrUis.  The  optic  neuritis  will 
probably  be  dependent  upon  tumour,  abscess, 
aneurysm,  or  some  coarse  change  within  the 
cranium,  such  as  meningitis.  Or  there  may 
be  neuro-refinitis,  in  which  the  retina  still 
more  largely  participates  in  the  inflammatory 
changes,  a  condition  liable  to  be  induced, 
amongst  other  causes,  by  syphilis,  diphtheria' 
or  over-lactation.     But  the  symptom  is  fre- 


quently absent  in  both  conditions  up  to  a 
certain  point,  the  patient  being  able  to  read 
small  princ  even  when  the  pathological 
changes  are  strongly  pronounced.  Some- 
times amaurosis  also  occurs  in  diabetes, 
from  retinal  changes.  See  also  Nyctalopia. 
5.  Hemiopia. — This  is  a  condition  in  which 
a  half  of  the  field  of  vision — usually  a  lateral 
half— is  cutoff.  It  may  depend  upon  coarse 
disease,  such  as  a  tumour  or  clot,  pressing 
upon  an  optic  tract.  It  occurs  sometimes  in 
hemiplegia,  complicated  with  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve  opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the 
limbs  are  paralysed,  and  depends  then  upon 
lesion  of  the  corresponding  eras  cerebri.  It  is 
frequently  seen  in  a  hemiplegia  which  is 
attended  with  strongly  marked  and  persistent 
aniEsthesia  of  the  affected  limbs,  and  de- 
pendent upon  coarse  disease  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  optic  thalamus.  Lesion  of  the 
cortex  cerebri  in  its  posterior  portion  may 
be  the  cause.  It  is  not  rarely  met  with  also, 
but  only  as  a  transient  symptom,  in  megrim. 
It  is  occasionally,  but  only  seldom,  met  with 
in  hysteria. 

G.  Auditory  hypercesthesia.  —  In  certain 
states  of  nervous  exhaustion,  in  fever,  and 
sometimes  in  hysteria  and  hyjiochondriasis, 
sound-producing  vibi'ations  painfully  affect 
the  auditory  nerve.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  proper  function  of  the  nerve  is  ever 
really  much  intensified.  At  a  certain  stage, 
however,  of  anaBstlietisation  by  ether,  chloro- 
form, or  other  agent,  sounds  appear  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  Pain,  rather  than  an 
increased  power  of  hearing,  is  usually  the 
result  of  hypersesthesia  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
7.  Tinnitus  aurium.  —  This  is  almost 
always  subjective,  although  it  must  be  borne 
in  mmd  that  an  aneurysm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  temporal  bone  may  occasion 
tinnitus.  The  sounds  may  be  of  various 
kinds — rumbling,  hissing,  musical,  roaring, 
hammering — and  may  depend  either  upon 
some  irritation  of  the  auditory  nerve  itself, 
or  upon  affection  of  some  other  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing.  It  seems  probable  that 
affection  of  any  portion,  from  the  external 
auditory  meatus  to  the  Eustachian  tube, 
may  give  rise  to  the  condition.  The  diffi- 
culty of  diagnosing  the  seat  of  the  affection 
is  very  great. 

Tinnitus  aurium  may  also  be  dependent 
upon  some  altered  condition  of  the  walls  of 
blood-vessels,  in  connexion  with  anaemia  or 
cerebral  congestion.  It  is  often  produced  by 
large  doSes  of  quinine.  In  certain  cases  it 
is  of  central  origin.  The  sensation  of  a  loud 
noise  occasionally  marks  the  commencement 
of  an  epileptic  seizure  or  of  a  syncopal 
attack.  Deranged  digestion  may  produce  it. 
There  may  be  subjective  sensations  of  sound 
in  an  ear  which  is  quite  deaf  to  external 
imj)ressions. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  be  de- 
pendent   simjjly  upon    an   accumulation   of 
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wax  in  tlie  external  auditory  meatus.  Tin- 
nitus auriinn  is  \erv  often  associated  with 
verti<;o.  Not  uncoiuiuonlj'  ofcnrriuf;  in  per- 
sons of  fjoutj-  liabit,  it  is  possibly  sometimes 
caused,  in  such  cases,  by  a  deposit  in  a  joint 
of  the  ossicles,  causing  intlaniniation  and 
stirt'ness.  It  seems  likely  that  it  is  sometimes 
due  to  irritation  of  the  auditory  nucleus  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  by  uric  acid  or  some 
sucli  agent. 

Tinnitus  auriuni  is  always  a  di3tres'=ing, 
and  often  an  intractable  atVection.  Where 
it  depends  upon  some  aniemic  condition,  it 
is  most  likely  to  be  cured  by  remedies  appro- 
priate to  tliis  state.  Of  course,  if  caused  by 
accumulation  of  wax,  the  removal  of  this  is 
a  simple  remedy.  Subjective  sensations  of 
sounds,  especially  of  voices  of  men  or  animals, 
occur  frequently  in  various  forms  of  insanity, 
in  \\  hich  case  they  are  spoken  of  as  halluci- 
nations. I 

8.  Auditory  ancesthesia. — This  may  be  due  | 
to  disease  or  suspended  functional  activity  of 
the  audtory  nerve;  and  probably,  in  some 
cases,  to  lesion  of  the  superior  temporo-sphe-  | 
noidal  convolution  of  the  brain— Ferrier"s 
centre  for  hearing.  Hardness  of  hearing  and 
deafness  are  the  forms  taken  by  varying 
degrees  of  acoustic  aniesthesia.  The  cause 
may  be  disease  in  the  osseous  labyrinth  of  | 
the  bone  itself  or  its  lining  membrane,  or 
tumourswhich  cause  compression  andatrophy 
of  the  nerve,  basilar  meningitis,  extravasa- 
tions, or  new-formations.  Syphilis  may  bring 
about  acoustic  anesthesia  by  causing  peri- 
ostitis and  consequent  pressure  upon  theaudi- 
toiy  nerve.  A  most  fruitful  source  of  deaf- 
ness is  disease  of  the  temporal  bone  from 
scarlatina.  In  some  instances  the  auditory 
nerve  is  atrophied,  as  part  of  that  generalised 
disorder  of  the  sensory  nervous  system  which 
is  called  tabes  dorsalis.  In  cases  of  so- 
called  nervous  deafness  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  the  occurrence  of  '  lightning 
pains,'  and  the  state  of  the  patellar  tendon 
rertex  should  be  investigated. 

Disease  of  the  pons  Varolii  or  medulla 
oblongata  may  occasion  deafness,  through 
lesions  atTecting  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory 
nerve  or  the  coiiimencement  of  its  trunk.  It 
IS  mere  likely  than  not  that  in  these  circum- 
stances the  auditory  nucleus  would  not  sutler 
alone,  but  that  there  would  be  evidence  of 
other  cranial  nerves  being  involved,  which 
Mould  aid  the  di;ignosis. 

9.  Gustatory  hypcrccsthesia.  —  This  dis- 
order occurs  probably  only  in  the  course  of 
mental  and  epileptic  disorders,  and  in  myx- 
oedeiua  whtre  the  subjective  sensation  of  a 
taste  (most  often  perhaps  of  an  oHensive 
character)  is  somettijjies  complained  of.  Such 
a  condition  is  of  central  origin. 

10.  Gustatory  aniesthesia. — This  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  There  may  be  a  total  in- 
ability to  appreciate  the  taste  of  substances 
applied  to  the  tongue,  or  more  or  less  delay  in 
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their  recognition.  It  is  sometimes  observed 
in  cases  of  ])eripheral  paralysis  of  the  facial 
muscles,  and  then  depends  upon  the  lesion  of 
the  portio  dura  involving  also  the  chorda  tym- 
pani.  It  is  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue 
which,  in  such  circumstances,  exhibits  the 
loss  of  function.  So  also  in  disease  of  the 
trigeminus  in  the  floor  of  the  skull,  there  is 
frecjuently  gustatory  aniesthesia  in  the  ante- 
rior portion  of  the  tongue.  The  glosso-piia- 
ryngeul  nerve  by  its  terminal  branches  pre- 
sides over  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  posterior 
third  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  tongue. 
Disease  or  lesion  of  the  trunk  of  tliis  nerve 
destroys  the  sense  of  tasto  m  this  region. 
iS'et'  T.vsTE,  Disorders  of. 

The  disorders  of  special  sensation  which 
have  been  described  are  so  bound  up  with 
lesions  of  the  various  nerves  subserving  tiie 
functions,  or  of  the  nervous  centres,  that  they 
can  only  be  considered  from  an  letiological 
and  therapeutical  point  of  view  iu  connexion 
with  these.  Reference  must,  therefore,  be 
made  U)  the  articles  devoted  to  such  lesions. 

B.  Common  Sansibility. — Disorders  of 
those  centripetal  nerves,  the  perceptions  pro- 
duced by  which  are  kn,own  as  '  common  sen- 
sations,' are  considered  under  the  head  of 
Touch,  Disorders  of.  T.  Buzzard. 

SEPTICEMIA  (o-ijTijjKOf,  putrid;  and 
ai^d,  blood). — SvNON. :  Fr.  Scj)ticeinie;  Ger. 
Scjjticdviie. 

Definition. — A  disease  due  to  the  entrance 
into  the  blood  of  the  products  of  putrefaction. 

Description. —  When  putrefaction  occurs 
in  a  wound  there  is  an  active  development 
of  bacteria,  and  this  is  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  a  virus  which,  giiining  entrance 
into  the  blood,  produces  symptoms  of  blood- 
poisoning  of  a  severity  proportioned  to  its 
dose  and  virulence. 

If  the  dose  of  the  poison  be  a  large  and 
fatal  one,  its  al'Sor])tion  is  quickly  followed 
by  rigors  and  elevation  of  the  temperature, 
to  which  may  be  added  sweating,  vomiting, 
and  diarrhu-a.  The  pulse  soon  becomes  raj-.id 
and  feeble,  delirium  and  collapse  ensue,  the 
temperature  rapidly  descends  to  below  the 
normal,  and  the  circulation  fails. 

Post  mortem  we  find  general  congestion 
of  the  viscera,  subserous  ecchymoses,  es- 
I  pecially  beneath  the  endocardium,  and 
marked  injection  of  the  vessels  of  tlie 
I  alimentary  canal.  The  blood  is  darker  than 
natural,  the  corpuscles  collect  in  irregular 
masses,  and  many  of  them  are  imdergoing 
disintegration  and  solution. 

If  the  dose  of  the  virus  be  of  less  severity, 
the  rise  of  temperature  is  succeeded  by  a 
more  gradual  fall ;  the  sweating  and  diarrlupa 
diminish ;  and  the  patient  is  left  weak  and 
anffiinic,  but  may  eventually  completely  re- 
cover. 

Cases  of  every  degree  of  severity  are  met 
with,  varying  with  the  anioimt  of  the  poison 
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aVisorLed :  some  rapidly  fatal,  some  of  such 
slightDGSs  that  they  would  proljably  be  over- 
looked but  tor  careful  thermometric  observa- 
tions. 

lint  the  duration  'of  the  disease  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  repetition  or  continuance  of 
the  entrance  of  the  poison,  for  the  poison 
does  not  multiply,  and,  unless  it  continues  to  : 
be  produced  and  absorbed,  the  symptoms  to 
which  it  has  given  rise  come  naturally  to  an 
end.  ! 

In  many  cases,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of 
septicaemia  consist  of  a  repetition  of  those  de-  ' 
scribed  above,  corresponding  with  successive 
doses  of  the  poison— repeated  rigors,  irregular  ■ 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  tempera-  ; 
ture,  frequently  recurring  diarrhoea,  steadily 
increasing    anaemia    and    emaciation — until  ; 
either  the  source  of  the  poison  is  removed,  or 
the  patient  is  exhausted  by  fever  and  diar- 
rhoea; a  low  pneumonia,  a  bedsore,  or  some 
other  complication,  bringing  the  disease  to  a 
fatal  end.     Such  cases  may  continue  for  an 
indefinite   time   without   the   occurrence   of 
any  secondary  deposits,  such  as  are  seen  in 
pya?niia ;  and  in  those  who  recover,  the  most 
marked  effect  of  the  disease  is  the  condition 
of  extreme  anaemia  and  muscular  weakness 
in  which  the  patient  is  left. 

Prevention  and  Treatment. — The  septic 
poison   requires  fo^  its  production  the   pre- 
sence and  development  of  bacteria  ;  and  the 
septic  bacteria  need  for  their  life  and  multi- 
plication a  lowered  vitality   or   a    damaged 
condition   of  the  tissues.     The   blood  of  a 
healthy  person  does  not  contain  such  bac- 
teria or  their  germs,  which  must  therefore 
gain    entrance    to   the   body   from  without. 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  chief  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  septicaemia  are  :  (1)  scru-  I 
pulous     cleanliness    in     the     treatment    of 
woimds,  for  the  avoidance  of  the  introduction 
of   septic    germs   and    of  the    condition    of  i 
wound  which  is  favourable  for  their  develop-  j 
ment ;  (2)  the  use  of  antiseptics  for  the  de-  ; 
struction  of  such  germs  as  may  accidentally 
be  present;  and  (3)  the  healthiest  possible 
environment  for  the  sick  and  injured,  so  that  \ 
the  body  may  be  maintained  at  the  highest 
level  of  vitality,  and  therefore  in  a  condition 
of  resistance  to  adverse  influences,  and  also 
that  the  patient  may  be  defended  as  far  as 
possible    from    everything   tending    to    the 
development  of  the  septic  process. 

When,  however,  septicaemia  is  once  es- 
tablished, our  efforts  should  be  directed, 
firstly,  to  the  removal  or  destruction  of  the 
source  of  the  poison;  secondly,  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  powers  of  the  patient  till 
the  effects  of  the  poison  are  at  an  end. 

For  the  first  purpose,  the  wound,  if  there 
be  one,  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected,  and  by  the  careful  use  of 
antiseptic  dressings  an  aseptic  condition 
established  and  maintained.  If  the  source 
of  the  poison  be  an  uiflamed   or  necrosed 
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bone,  the  removal  of  the  bono,  or  of  the 
limb,  must  be  considered.  If  the  disease 
origina,tes  in  inflammatory  products  confined 
within  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
uterus,  the  pleura  (empyema),  or  the  peri- 
toneum, free  drainage  must  be  provided,  and, 
if  this  is  insufficient,  antiseptic  irrigation 
should  be  used.  If  foul  suppui-ation  is  going 
on  within  the  body,  as,  for  instance,  an 
abscess  of  the  lung,  or  a  pelvic  abscess  com- 
municating with  the  bowel,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  provide  a  free  exit  for  the 
matter,  and  to  bring  antiseptics  into  contact 
with  the  infected  surface.  The  i^atient  should 
be  placed,  if  possible,  in  a  large,  well- 
ventilated  room,  from  which  all  sources  of 
Contamination  are  carefully  excluded.  Plenty 
of  nourishing  and  easily  assimilated  food 
should  be  administered,  together  with  what- 
ever stimulant  seems  called  for. 

Of  medicines,  sulphate  of  quinine  is  by  far 
the  most  useful,  and  seems  often  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  marked  benefit.     See  Py.emia. 
J.  Warrington  Haward. 

SEPTUM  CORDIS,  Deficiency  of. 

See  Heart,  Malformations  of. 

SEQUELJE  {seqiwr,  1  follow).— Conse- 
quences or  sequels.  This  word  is  applied 
to  symptoms  or  morbid  conditions  which 
either  remain  or  supervene  after  various 
diseases  have  run  their  course ;  such  as 
renal  disease  after  scarlet  fever,  paralysis 
after  diphtheria,  or  cardiac  disease  after 
acute  rheumatism.     See  Disease. 

SEROUS FLUID  \      t      i      ■  i         u 

SERUM  ;  ■-^''  pi^ysioi^gy  *« 

liquid  portion  of  the  blood,  which  separates 
after  coagulation,  is  named  the  serum,  and 
this  is  taken  as  a  type  of  fluids  of  more  or 
less  similar  composition,  consisting  of  a 
watery  solution  of  albumin  with  certain 
salts.  In  pathology  we  have  to  deal  with 
serum  outside  the  blood-vessels,  either  as  a 
mere  dropsical  accumulation,  or  as  an  in- 
flammatory effusion.  It  may  be  thus  inet 
with  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  skm  or 
a  mucous  nrembrane,  and  in  other  parts  ;  in 
serous  cavities ;  in  certain  organs,  as  the 
lungs  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  or  as  , 
a  discharge  from  the  surface  of  the  skin,  as 
in  cases  of  eczema.  Its  precise  composition 
varies  considerably  under  diflerent  circum- 
stances. Clinically  serous  fluid  is,  as  a  rule, 
of  chief  importance  on  account  of  its  me- 
chanical effects,  when  it  accumulates  in 
quantity  in  various  parts,  and  these  effects 
may  be  most  serious.  Its  presence  can 
usually  be  detectf^d  by  direct  objective,  or 
more  methodical  physical  examination.  The 
treatment  required  will  be  that  either  for 
dropsy  or  that  for  inflammation,  modified  by 
local  indications,  according  to  the  j^rinciplea 
laid  down  in  other  special  articles. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 
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MEMBRANES,  Diseases  of.  Svnon.  : 
Mdliulics  du  Si/stiinc  Scrcujr;  Ger.  Krank- 
hcitcn  der  Seriixcnhiiufc. — These  constitute 
an  important  class  of  diseases  ;  and  altlu)iij,'h 
they  are  discussed  under  the  lieadinf,'s  of 
the  several  serous  uienihranes,  it  will  be 
advantiiijeous  to  consider  tlicni  jjenerally, 
accordinj;  to  the  plan  followed  in  the  case  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  Serous  membranes 
line  closed  cavities,  except  in  tlie  case  of  the 
jxTitoncum  in  tlie  female,  which  comnnnii- 
catos  with  the  uterus  through  the  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  thus  with  the  exterior  of  the 
bodv.  1  hoy  consist  of  a  basement-niemorane, 
covered  with  epithelium,  usually  of  the  scaly 
variety,  and  a  subserous  cellular  tissue  un-  [ 
derneath.  In  addition  to  their  more  obvious 
function,  of  allowing  free  movement  for 
organs,  they  are  intimatelj'  connected  with 
the  absorbent  system,  the  vessels  of  which 
freely  open  on  their  surfaces.  Fibro-serous 
membranes  constitute  a  variety,  in  which 
there  is  an  outer  fibrous  covering,  lined  by  a 
serous  layer,  and  of  which  the  pericardium  is 
an  example.  The  nature  and  causes  of  the 
several  diseases  of  serous  membranes  will 
now  be  pointed  out. 

1.  Injury.-  The  serous  membranes  are 
liable  to  be  injured  from  without,  chiefly  as 
the  result  of  wounds  penetrating  the  cavities 
which  they  line,  but  also  by  fractured  bones, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  ribs  and  skull. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  a  severe  external 
contusion  may  ati'ect  an  underlying  serous  • 
membrane.  Another  important  cause  of 
injury  to  these  structures  is  some  perfora- 
tion or  rupture  taking  place  within  the  body 
(see  Pkrforations  .\nd  Kuptukks).  They 
are  fre(iuently  more  or  less  injured  in  various 
operations.  Any  kind  of  injury  to  this  class 
of  membranes  was  formerly  regarded  with 
great  dread,  and  operations  in  which  they 
were  in  any  way  interfered  with  were  con- 
sidered higlily  ibingerous ;  more  recent  ex- 
perience has,  liowever,  shown  that  mere  ' 
damage  to  a  serous  membrane  is  not  serious 
in  itself.  More  or  less  gi'ave  conse(]uences 
are  liable  to  follow,  from  haemorrhage  :  from 
the  admission  of  air,  especially  if  highly 
charged  with  septic  matters ;  or  from  the 
escape  of  solid  or  liipiid  materials  into  a 
serous  cavity.  In  addition  to  their  direct 
effects,  these  sources  of  irritation  often  set 
up  intl.inunation,  which  may  prove  fatal. 

2.  Inflammation.  —  Serous  intlanima- 
tionsare  of  connnon  occurrence;  and,  without 
entering  into  details,  their  causes  may  be 
thus  summarised  :  (a)  Some  injury  from 
witliout,  under  which  may  be  included  that 
bet  up  by  fractured  bones,  (b)  Perforations 
and  ruptures  within  the  body,  the  intlamma- 
tion  being  then  mainly  due  to  the  materials 
which  gain  access  into  the  serous  cavity, 
(r)  Mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  any 
kind.     Many  cases  belonging  to  the  former 


groups  would  come  under  this  variety ',  as 
well  as  those  in  which  intlammntion  is  set 
np  by  necrosed  bone,  diseased  org.ins,  and 
tumours,  or  as  the  result  of  over-distension 
of  a  serous  membrane.  This  class  would 
also  include  cases  in  which  a  serous  intiam- 
mation  is  purposely  excited  by  the  injection 
of  certain  chemical  irritants.  The  occur- 
rence of  peritonitis  from  the  entrance  into 
the  peritoneum  of  noxious  materials  from 
the  uterus  along  the  Fallopian  tubes  may 
also  be  mentioned  here,  (d)  Morbid  growths 
in  connexion  with  a  serous  membrane,  espe- 
cially tubercle  and  cancer.  These  deserve 
separate  mention,  though  thej-  likewise  act 
by  causing  local  irritation,  (e)  Extension  of 
inlbunmation  from  other  structures.  In  this 
way  the  morbid  process  may  pass  from  one 
serous  membrane  to  another.  Some  forms 
of  inriammation  may  probably  extend  to  the 
serous  membranes  through  the  channel  of 
the  lym]fhatics.  (/)  Certain  general  states 
of  the  system,  in  connexion  with  low  fevers, 
pya'mhi,  Bright's  disease,  and  other  affec- 
tions. {(f)  Causes  acting  upon  the  whole 
body  Irom  without,  such  as  cold,  when  the 
intlannnation  is  often  spoken  of  as  idiopathic. 
iJitlerent  serous  membranes  present  dilferent 
degrees  of  liability  to  be  affected  by  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  mentioned  ;  and  these 
produce  different  eff'ects,  according  to  their 
nature. 

Cases  of  serous  inflammation  present 
much  diversity  as  regards  tiieir  severity  and 
rate  of  progress,  and  the  morbid  changes  are 
thus  nuitcrially  influenced  m  their  character, 
as  well  as  by  the  cause  of  the  inflammation, 
the  particular  membrane  affected,  and  other 
circumstances.  In  general  terms  they  may 
be  grouped  as  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic 
in  their  origin  and  course  ;  but  those  which 
are  more  or  less  acute  at  the  outset  usually 
leave  behind  permanent  morbid  conditions. 
Taking  an  ordinary  case  of  an  acute  serous 
inHanuuation,  running  a  regular  course,  it 
presents  the  following  more  or  less  obv.ous 
stages  in  regard  to  its  anatomical  characters : 
(a)  Increased  vascularisation,  with  conse- 
quent redness  of  the  membrane,  and  some- 
times small  haemorrhages,  accompanied  with 
dryness,  loss  of  polish,  opacity,  and  swelling. 
(6)  Deposit  of  organisable  lymph  or  hbrinous 
exudation  upon  the  surface,  containing  a 
variable  number  of  cells,  mainly  leucocytes, 
(c)  Effusion  of  fluid  into  the  serous  ca\ity, 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  serum,  but  also 
containing  a  variable  proportion  of  tibrino- 
genous  elements  and  cells.  (</)  Absorption 
of  the  fluid,  (e)  The  formation  of  Hbrous 
thickenings,  or  of  adhesions,  bands,  or  ag- 
glutinations between  the  opposing  surfaces 
of  the  serous  membrane. 

Such  being  the  usual  course  of  events  in  a 
typical  case  of  series  inflammation,  it  must 
suffice  to  point  out,  without  entering  into 
any    details,   some    of    the    more    connuou 
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variations.  Tliere  may  be  little  or  no  fluid, 
the  exudation  being  the  prominent  morbid 
product.  This  exudation  varies  much  m  its 
quality,  and  may  be  of  a  very  low,  nn- 
organisable  type,  resembling  in  some  in- 
stances thick"^  pus.  Again,  a  fluid  effusion 
is,  under  certain  circumstances,  liable  to  be- 
come sero-purulent  or  actually  purulent,  or 
it  may  be  so  from  the  first.  In  other  con- 
ditions it  is  haemorrhagic.  Its  quantity  is 
very  variable.  Tliere  is  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  prominent  morbid  change  is  the 
accumulation  of  a  serous  effusion,  not  un- 
commonly in  large  amount,  and  it  may  take 
place  very  gradually  and  insidiously,  or,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  with  remarkable  rapidity. 
The  slow  and  chronic  formation  of  localised 
adhesions  is  very  common  in  connexion 
with  certain  serous  membranes,  without 
any  clinical  indications  of  their  development. 
Gas  may  be  present  in  serous  cavities  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  and  then  results 
fi'om  decomposition  of  the  effusion,  unless 
it  should  have  been  introduced  from  with- 
out. In  rare  instances  pus  collects  in  the 
subserous  tissue  ;  or  actual  destructioa  or 
gangrene  of  the  involved  tissues  may  occur. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  disease, 
cases  of  serous  inflammation  are  usually 
divided  into  general  or  diffuse,  and  local 
or  circumscribed,  though  the  former  terms 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  whole  of 
a  serous  membrane  is  implicated.  As  a 
rule  the  effusion  is  freely  movable  in  the 
cavity,  but  it  may  be  more  or  less  limited 
by  former  adhesions,  or  even  completely 
loculated  and  encysted.  Serous  inflamma- 
tions are  often  accompanied  with  changes 
in  the  organs  and  structu -es  which  they 
cover,  these  being  either  the  cause  or  the  effect 
of  the  inflaramai  ory  changes.  Moreover,  an 
effusion,  especially  if  purulent,  may  oj)en  in 
various  directions,  and  thus  originate  second- 
ary consequences  more  or  less  serious.  Not 
uncommonly  it  has  to  be  removed  by  opera- 
tion. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  chief 
microscopical  clianges  which  take  place  in 
connexion  with  an  inflamed  serous  mem- 
brane. The  epithelium  undergoes  marked 
alterations,  its  cells  usually  becoming  enlarged 
and  swollen,  granular,  and  cloudy,  while  its 
nuclei  divide  and  multip'y,  and  active  pro- 
liferation goes  on.  In  low  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion they  merely  undergo  fatty  degeneration 
and  destruction,  and  are  shed  abundantly. 
A  coagulable  fluid  escapes  from  the  blood- 
vessels, and  migration  of  corpuscles  also 
takes  place.  The  ceUs  in  the  substance  of 
the  serous  membrane,  and  the  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles,  proliferate  mo/e  or  less. 
Vascular  granulations  often  form  on  the  sur- 
face, which  are  believed  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice in  absorbing  the  effusion,  as  well  as 
subsequently  in  forming  adhesions.  Pus- 
ceJls  are  derived  from  the  epithelium,  and 


from  leucocytes.  Adhesions  ordinarily  re- 
sult from  the  development  of  the  cellular 
elements  in  the  exudation,  the  fibrinous 
material  undergoing  fatty  degeneration  ;  after 
pus  is  formed  they  originate  by  granulation, 
and  are  then  likely  to  be  thicker  and  firmer. 
In  these  adhesions  blood-vessels,  elastic 
fibres,  lymph  chambers,  and  even  nerves 
may  ultimately  be  developed. 

3.  Dropsical  Effusion.  —  The  serous 
cavities  are  often  the  seat  of  a  mere  dropsical 
accumulation,  owing  to  the  escape  of  fluid 
of  a  more  or  less  serous  character  from  the 
vessels.  It  may  be  in  very  large  quantity, 
and  collect  either  rapidly  or  gradually.  Some- 
times it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
ati  inflammatory  and  a  dropsical  effusion ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  latter,  when  very 
abundant,  by  distending  a  serous  membrane, 
may  really  set  up  a  secondary  inflammatory 
condition.  The  fluid  is  occasionally  blood- 
stained or  milky  in  appearance.     The  con- 

I  dition  may  be  entirelj'  local,  or  a  part  of  a 
more  or  less  general  dropsy.     It  may  arise 

j  from :  (a)  Local  obstruction  to  the  venous  cir- 
culation, which  is  best  exemplified  by  ascites 
associated  with  portal  obstruction,  {b)  Gene- 
ral venous  obstruction  in  certain  cases  of 
cardiac  and  pulmonary  disease,  (c)  Bright's 
disease,  (d)  Chronic  adhesions  and  thicken- 
ings originating  in  past  inflammation ;  and 
morbid  growths,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer. 
These  probably  act  mainly  by  pressing 
upon  the  small  vessels,  (c)  Possibly  expo- 
sure to  cold,  sudden  suppression  of  chronic 
skin-diseases,  and  other  causes  which  are 
supposed  to  originate  active  internal  con- 
gestion. 

4.  Haemorrhage. — As  has  been  already 
stated,  more  or  less  blood,  or  its  colouring- 
matter,  may  be  present  in  inflammatory  or 
dropsical  effusions  in  serous  cavities.  As  a 
distinct  morbid  condition,  haemorrhage  into 
these  spaces  may  be  due  to  :  (a)  External 
injury,  (h)  Rupture  of  an  organ,  whether 
healthy  or  diseased,  (c)  The  bursting  of  an 
aneurysm,  (d)  The  rupture  of  vessels  in 
connexion  with  some  morbid  growth,  especi- 
ally cancer,  (e)  Purpura  and  scurvy  in  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

6.  AccuTnulation  of  Gas. — This  con- 
dition, in  connexion  with  serous  cavities, 
may  result  from  :  (a)  Decomposition  of  in- 
flammatory products,  or  of  gangrenous 
materials.  (6)  Perforation  or  rupture  of  a 
hollow  organ  containing  air  or  gas,  whether 
due  to  external  injury,  or  originating  from 
within.  This  accounts  for  most  cases  of 
escape  of  air  into  the  pleura  from  the  lung, 
and  of  gas  from  the  intestine  into  the  peri- 
toneum, (c)  Transmission  of  gas  through 
the  walls  of  a  hollow  viscus  into  a  serous 
cavity,  which  sometimes  happens  in  the  case 
of  the  intestine.  The  gas  varies  much  in  its 
composition,  according  to  the  cause  of  its 
presence,  and  its   seat.      In    pneumothorax 
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it  is  usuixlly  modified  nir ;  in  pnoumo-peri- 
toneiim  it  is  ollcnsive  and  ftttid.  Not  nn- 
usuiiUy  the  gas  is  associated  with  inflam- 
niatuiy  elTiision  or  other  materials ;  or  it 
may  set  up  inHammation,  and  thus  cause 
ell'ii-iiim. 

0.  Foreign  Materials. — Various  objects 
may  be  foinul  in  sei\)us  cavities,  either  intro- 
duced from  without,  as  the  result  of  injury; 
or  having  entered  from  internal  organs, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum. 
Amongst  others  may  be  mentioned  dirt, 
bullets  or  shots,  food,  fieces,  m-me,  worms, 
and  calculi.  These  are  very  liable  to  set  up 
inHammation,  often  of  a  very  severe  and 
dangerous  character. 

7.  Morbid  Growths.  —  Tubercle  and 
cancer  are  the  two  important  growths  which 
may  be  found  associated  with  serous  mem- 
branes. In  the  folds  of  the  peritoneum 
accumulation  of  fat  often  occurs.  Amongst 
rare  morbid  formations  may  be  mentioned 
hydatids;  other  cysts  of  different  kmds;  fibro- 
mata ;  myxomata  ;  and  remnants  of  blood- 
clots.  The}'  may  give  rise  to  inilanunatiou 
or  mere  serous  etl'usion. 

8.  Malformations. — The  serous  mem- 
branes sometimes  present  unusual  arrange- 
ments, especially  the  peritoneum,  and  these 
may  possibly  become  of  cUnical  import- 
ance. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  phenomena  which 
are  associated  with  diseases  of  serous  mem- 
branes come  withm  well-defined  limits,  and 
can  be  readily  understood  and  appreciated, 
as  the  following  outline  will  show. 

1.  Morbid  sensations. — Pain  is  usually  a 
prominent  symptom  in  acute  serous  infiam- 
mations.  It  is  not  imcommonly  very  severe; 
variable  in  its  character,  but  often  sharj)  and 
darting;  subject  to  exacerbations;  and  in- 
creased by  any  movement  or  action  which 
disturbs  the  hiflamed  membrane.  Where 
the  membrane  can  be  affected  by  pressure, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  peritoneum,  nuirked 
tenderness  is  observed,  and  it  may  become 
extreme.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  pain  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  acute  inflammation  of  a  serous 
membrane.  In  connexion  with  adhesions 
and  thickenings,  painful,  dragging,  or  other 
sensations  mav  be  experienced,  owing  to  the 
implication  of  branches  of  nerves,  and  other 
causes;  and  also  in  other  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  chronic  inflammation.  Another 
kind  of  morbid  sensation,  often  felt  in  dis- 
eases of  serous  membranes,  is  that  of  disten- 
sion or  fulness,  due  to  various  accumulations 
in  their  cavities. 

2.  Effects  on  neighbouring  structures. — 
These  account  for  most  of  the  pronnnent 
symptoms  associated  with  diseases  of  serous 
membranes,  (u)  Acute  inflammation  will 
at  first  cause  irritation  of  certain  muscular 
organs,  such  as  the  intestines,  bladder,  or 
heart,  and  thus  excite  or  otherwise  disturb 
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their  actions.  A  similar  effect  is  liable  to 
be  produced  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Subseciuentlj'  these  organs  tend  to  become 
weakened  or  even  paralysed,  owing  to  their 
tissues  being  involved  in  the  inflannnatory 
process;  and  thus  striking  or  even  dangerous 
sj'inptoms  may  arise,  (i)  The  various  accu- 
nnilations  in  serous  cavities  produce  more  or 
less  mechanical  elTects,  often  of  great  im- 
portance, especiallj- if  the  accunuilation  takes 
place  rapidly.  The  most  evident  are  dis- 
tension of  the  walls  of  cavities  lined  by 
serous  membranes ;  compression  of  organs 
and  tubes,  as  of  the  lungs ;  displacement  of 
various  structures ;  and  embarrassnicnt  of 
the  action  of  organs,  such  as  ihe  heart  and 
lungs.  In  these  several  ways  not  only  may 
subjective  sensations  be  produced,  but  differ- 
ent objective  phenomena,  which  may  prove 
very  serious,  or  even  fatal.  In  the  case  of 
intlannnation  of  the  cerebral  membranes, 
lymph  nuiy  affect  important  nerves  by  en- 
closing and  compressing  them,  (c)  Another 
important  class  of  symptoms  are  those  due 
to  the  effects  of  adhesions,  agglutinations, 
thickenings,  or  morbid  growths  in  connexion 
with  serous  membranes.  Thus,  organs  may 
bo  fixed  in  abnormal  positions,  their  actions 
interfered  with,  ditleront  structures  directly 
pressed  upon,  or  hollow*  organs  strangulated 
and  obstructed.     See  Adhksioxs. 

3.  Ruptures  and  discharges.  —  Accumu- 
lations in  serous  cavities  may  rupture  in 
various  directions,  and  in  this  way  originate 
symptoms.  If  they  burst  internally,  they 
will  also  probably  set  up  secondary  lesions, 
with  their  corrosjionding  phenomena.  When 
liquid  accumulations  open  into  organs  which 
have  an  external  communication,  such  as 
the  lungs  or  intestines,  they  are  discharged 
through  the  corresponding  channels.  They 
may  also  burst  externally,  either  directly,  or 
after  having  first  made  their  way  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue. 

4.  I'ht/sical  signs. — These  are  of  great 
importance  as  clinical  indications  of  morbid 
conditions  of  most  of  the  serous  membranes, 
of  which  they  may  be  the  only  evidence. 
They  are  described  in  other  appri)i)riate 
articles,  and  it  must  sutlice  to  state  liere 
that  they  reveiil  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing conditions  :  («)  Some  dejiosit  upon,  or 
roughness  of,  the  surfaces  of  the  membrane, 
associated  with  inflammation  or  morbid 
growths,  {b)  Accumulation  of  a  fluid,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  whether  freely  movable 
in  the  cavity  or  localised,  (c)  A  collection  of 
gas,  or  of  gas  and  fluid  together,  (d)  Adhe- 
sions or  agglutinations,  (e)  The  presence  of 
solid  infiltiations  or  masses,  due  to  inflam- 
matory thickening,  or  to  morbid  formations, 
especially  cancer.  (/)  Physical  elTccts  pro- 
duced on  organs  by  various  abnormal  states 
of  the  serous  cavities  or  stnicturcs. 

5.  General  symptoms.  —  The  system  is 
liable  to  suffer  in  difTcrent  wavs  in  cases  of 
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disease  of  serous  membranes.  Thus  syncope, 
shock,  or  collapse  may  occur  in  connexion 
with  injuries  and  heeiuoiThafres.  Inflamma- 
tion causes  pyrexia^  usually  varying  much 
in  degree,  but  in  some  instances  very  high. 
Septicaemia  or  pyiemia  may  arise  from  the 
absorption  of  septic  inflammatory  products  ; 
and  collapse  occurs  in  many  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis. Signs  of  the  general  cachexia  may 
be  present  in  cases  of  cancer  or  tuber- 
culosis. 

Treatment. — It  is  scarcely  practicable  to 
give  any  serviceable  general  outline  of  treat- 
ment directed  to  diseases  of  serous  mem- 
branes, this  being  so  much  influenced  by  a 
variety  of  circumstances.  In  the  large  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  measures  adopted  have 
some  relation  to  acute  inflammation,  being 
intended  either  to  prevent,  limit,  or  subdiie 
this  process  ;  to  get  rid  of  its  products,  either 
by  absorption  or  in  other  ways ;  to  obviate 
or  relieve  its  effects  upon  organs  and  other 
structures ;  to  alleviate  symptoms ;  and  to 
affect  the  general  condition.  Attention  may 
also  have  to  be  directed  to  the  after-effects 
of  inflammation,  in  the  way  of  adhesions,  or 
to  similar  conditions  arising  from  chronic 
inflammation.  In  a  considerable  group  of 
cases  the  object  of  treatment  is  to  endeavour 
to  remove  accumulations,  especially  of  fluid, 
from  serous  cavities,  whether  of  inflamma- 
tory or  other  origin.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
not  uncommon  at  the  present  day  to  resort 
to  operative  interference,  by  means  of  aspi- 
ration, tapping  with  the  trocar  and  cannula, 
and  other  methods.  General  and  local  rest 
are  often  of  miich  service  in  the  treatment 
of  morbid  conditions  connected  with  serous 
membranes  ;  and  local  applications  are  also 
frequently  useful  for  various  purjioses. 
Bleeding,  either  general  or  local,  has  been, 
and  is  still,  extensively  practised  in  the 
treatment  of  serous  inflammations,  and  also 
the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  opium  ;  but,  in 
the  writer's  opinion,  the  routine  adoption  of 
this  line  of  practice  cannot  be  too  strongly 
deprecated.  Medicines  and  local  measures 
which  tend  to  promote  absorjition  are  often 
of  decided  value,  especially  in  the  case  of  in- 
flammatory or  dropsical  effusion*. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

SERPIGINOUS  (scrpo,  I  creep).— This 
term  is  used  in  conuexi(jn  with  certain  mor- 
bid conditions,  such  as  ulcers  or  eruptions, 
when  they  spread  m  a  creeping  manner. 

SETON,  TJs3  of.-  A  method  of  counter- 
irritation,  which  consists  in  the  insertion  of 
a  tape  or  cord  beneath  the  skin.  See 
Counter-irritants. 

SEVENTH  NERVE,  Diseases  of.— 

Sec  Facial  Paralysis;  Facial  Spasm; 
Hearing  Disorders  of;  Salivation;  and 
Taste,  Disorders  of. 


SEXUAL   FUNCTIONS 

SEVILLE,  in  Spain.  —  A  variable, 
rather  bracinf;;,  inland  winter  climate.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SEXUAL  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE 
FEMALE,  Disorders  of.  —  Introduc- 
tion.— The  influence  of  the  sexual  functions 
on  the  general  health  is  alluded  to  in  the 
article  Puberty,  Disorders  of.  But,  as  the 
iEtiological  importance  of  the  reproductive 
system  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  period, 
we  may  here  briefly  consider  the  effect  of 
sexual  disorders  generally  on  the  bodily 
health. 

Tlie  connexion  between  female  sexual  dis- 
orders and  some  derangements  of  the  genei  al 
health  hardly  admits  of  any  satisfactory 
explanation  beyond  their  depend<=nce  on 
reflex  action  originating  in  utero-ovarian 
irritation.  Long,  however,  before  this  doc- 
trine was  applied  to  these  complaints,  their 
existence  in  connexion  with  uterine  and 
ovarian  disorders  was  well  recognised,  and 
was  ascribed  by  old  writers  to  what  they 
termed  the  consensus  nervorum,  or  sym- 
pathy, by  which,  as  Prochaska  says,  '  the 
operation  of  a  stimulus  is  not  limited  to  the 
nerves  immediately  irritated,  but  is  extended 
to  distant  parts  in  known  or  unknown  con- 
nexion with  the  irritated  nerves.' 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  consti- 
tutional sympathies  with  sexual  disorders  in 
the  opposite  sexes,  is  accounted  for  by  the 
comparatively  subordinate  character  of  the 
male  rei)roductive  organs.  In  the  female, 
on  the  contrary,  the  utero-ovarian  functions 
are  connected  with  every  vital  action,  from 
the  evolution  of  puberty  until  the  climac- 
teric period,  which  terminates  her  distmctive 
sexual  or  reproductive  life,  is  passed.  Woman 
is  therefore  always  liable,  as  Dr.  Storer  ob- 
serves, '  to  a  host  of  diseases  peculiar  to  her 
sex,  to  which  we  find  neither  homologue 
nor  analogue  in  man.' 

^Etiology. — First,  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  general  health  in  the  causation 
of  sexual  disorders  in  women,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  are  in  many  cases  the 
result  of  some  constitutional  diathesis. 

Gout,  rheumatism,  struma,  neuralgia,  and 
secondary  syiihilis  should  be  recognised  as 
amongst  the  constitutional  causes  of  chronic 
uterine  or  peri-uterine  disease. 

Results. — We  turn  next  to  consider  the 
converse  question — the  effect  of  sexual  dis- 
orders on  the  bodily  health.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  local  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  uterus,  ovaries,  and  Fallopian  tubes 
attract  so  much  attention,  that  the  practi- 
tioner may  neglect  the  constitutional  con- 
ditions with  which  the  local  sexual  disorders 
are  connected.  Thus,  derangements  of  the 
cataiuenial  function  are  generally  associated 
with  the  nervous  complaints  of  women. 
Many  forms  of  hjsteria,  and  the  morbid 
excitability   and   perversion    of  the   natm-al 
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feminine  instincts,  witliout  any  tangible  de- 
lusiiin  or  perceptible  affection  of  the  intel- 
lectiml  powers,  wliieh  are  so  frequently  met 
with,  are  thus  conjoined  with  ameiiorrhouii 
or  dysmenorrlufii.  The  connexion  between 
hysteria  and  uterine  or  ovarian  disorders  is 
too  obvious  to  call  for  any  notice  here  (see 
Hysi'eria  ;  and  Insanity,  Varieties  of).  In 
the  present  article  a  few  of  the  principal  dis- 
orders which  may  thus  ori-^niate  in  sexual 
disturbances  will  be  brieHy  noticed. 

Ei^ilvpsij. — Epilepsy  in  women  is  very 
often  symjitomatic  of  uterine  or  ovarian  dis- 
order. 

Perversions  of  tastes  and  temper. — The  in- 
fluence of  the  sexual  system  in  tlie  causation 
of  nervous  disorders  is  well  illustrated  by 
those  strange  alterations  in  tastes  and  dis- 
positions, that  irritable  condition  of  mind, 
those  unreasonable  likings  or  aversions,  irre- 
sistible longings  and  foolish  fancies  which, 
even  in  women  naturally  strong  and  well- 
minded,  commonly  accompany  and  are  pro- 
duced by  pregnancy.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  nervous  excitability,  waywardness  of 
temper,  physical  and  mental  lassitude,  and 
depression  of  spirits  which  have  been  gene- 
rally noticed  as  constant  attendants  on  the 
menstrual  periods  in  many  women.  These 
are  also  of  interest  as  demonstrating,  de- 
spite any  exceptional  cases  to  the  contrary, 
the  futility  of  that  hopeless  contest  with 
Nature's  laws,  in  which  those  are  now^  en- 
gaged who  would  have  woman  abandon  her 
own  high  sphere,  to  become  in  every  pro- 
fession and  in  every  avocation  the  rival, 
instead  of  tlie  helpmate,  of  man. 

Erotomania  and  nymphomania. — In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  erotomania  and 
nymi)liomania  must  be  referred  to.  The  for- 
mer is  but  an  undr.e  exaltation  of  that  senti- 
mentality which  to  some  extent  is  a  natural 
characteristic  of  female  youth,  and  which  is 
fostered  into  morbid  development  by  ill- 
directed  education,  and  the  prevailing  sen- 
suous tone  of  much  of  our  popular  literature. 
Highly  coloured  amatory  word-pictures  till 
the  minds  of  the  j'oung,  unfit  them  for  the 
duties  of  life,  and  give  rise  to  those  pre- 
dominant illusions  which  morbidly  occupy 
the  thoughts  of  the  erotomaniac,  and  may 
ultimately  pass  into  the  grosser  pruriency  of 
nymphomania.  Whether  originating  in  this 
way  or  not,  nymphomania,  when  developed, 
is  an  entirely  distinct  disorder  from  the  last- 
named  complaint,  and  is  generally  connected 
with  physical  irritation  or  disease  of  some 
part  of  the  sexual  organs.  Frequently'  it  is 
associated  with  subacute  endonaetritis  or 
with  oiiphoritis,  resulting  in  irritation  and 
congestion  of  the  erectile  structure  of  the 
internal,  as  well  as  of  the  external,  gene- 
rative organs.  In  these  cases  pruritus  of 
the  vulva  generally  exists ;  and  the  local 
hyperu'sthetic  condition  is  followed  by  struc- 
tural  disease   in  the  affected  parts,  hy^icr- 


trophy  of  the  nymphit  and  clitoris,  vagi- 
nisnnis,  and  chronic  follicular  vulvitis. 

Tkkatmknt.  —  The  moral,  liygienic,  and 
medical  treatment  of  these  conditions  is 
discu.ssed  in  other  articles  in  this  work. 
Here  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  in  the 
treatment  of  no  forms  of  disease  is  tlie 
exercise  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
physician  more  required  than  in  the  .man- 
agement of  erotomania  and  nymphomania. 
In  these  cases  he  must  act  on  the  religious 
and  moral  as  well  as  on  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  liis  patients ;  ho  must  seek  to 
turn  the  perxcrted  current  of  thouglit  into 
better  channels  ;  insist  on  healthy  occupation 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and  clearly  point  out  the 
physical  ill-health  and  mental  debasement 
which  surely  await  on  sexual  abuses.  At  the 
same  time  the  judicious  practitioner  will  en- 
deavour to  strengthen  the  physical  powers 
by  tonics ;  to  diminish  general  plethora  by 
saline  purgatives,  to  remove  local  congestions 
by  appropriate  treatment ;  and  to  lessen  ner- 
vous irritability  by  the  bromides  and  otiier 
nerve-sedatives.  Generally  such  patients  are 
idle  and  over-fed,  and  require  work  and  ab- 
stinence ;  and  in  addressing  these  persons 
their  medical  attendant  may  well  re-echo  the 
advice  given  to  Falstaff  by  his  quondam 
fi-iend  Prince  Hal,  and  desire  them  to  'Purge, 
forswear  sack,  and  live  cleanly.' 

With  regard  to  local  treatment  in  cases  of 
nymphomania,  all  that  need  be  said  is  that 
vaginal  examinations,  being  likely  to  increase 
the  irritability  of  the  hyperiesthetic  parts, 
should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  altogether 
avoided ;  or,  at  least,  should  be  resorted  to 
only  in  exceptional  instances,  and  when  ab- 
solutely indispensable.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  obvious  that  where  nympho- 
mania is  the  result  of  local  disease,  neither 
moral  nor  general  medical  treatment  can 
be  of  use  until  the  topical  exciting  cause 
is  removed.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  in 
certain  exceptional  cases  and  with  suitable 
restrictions,  clitoridectomy  is  a  useful  pro- 
cedure. 

Insanity. — The  effect  of  sexual  disorders 
on  the  mental  functions  can  be  only  very 
briefly  alluded  to.  The  fact  is  certain  that 
insanity  in  women  is  frequently  connected 
with  functional  derangement  or  organic  dis- 
ease of  some  portion  of  the  utero-genital 
organs.  Indeed.  In  both  sexes,  although  less 
obviously  in  men,  rcHex  irritation  from  the 
sexual  system  has,  probably,  much  to  do  with 
the  causation  of  insanity.  In  the  insane 
there  is  usually  a  peculiar  insensibility  to  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  disease,  resulting  from 
the  impaired  nutrition  and  lowered  vitality  of 
the  nervous  centres  and  nerves  of  sensation. 
Therefore,  in  such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  the 
usual  evidences  of  sexual  disorders,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  diseases  is  very  likely  to  be 
overlooked.  Dming  the  last  few  years 
several  instances  of  mental  derangement,  of 
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hysteria  approximating  to  insanity,  and  of 
other  forms  of  nervous  disturbance  arising 
from  ovarian  causes,  have  come  within  the 
writer's  observation..  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  nervous  disorder  had  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  its  local  exciting  cause 
was  suspected.  And,  more  than  once,  the 
writer  has  seen  this  ultimate  recognition  and 
treatment  of  obscure  uterine  or  ovarian  dis- 
ease in  a  woman,  who  had  been  for  years  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  followed  by  the  restoration 
of  mental  as  well  as  physical  health. 

The  ordinary  occurrence  of  menstrual  ir- 
regularities, and  especially  of  ameuorrhoea, 
in  the  early  periods  of  insanity,  is  recognised 
by  nearly  all  writers  on  this  subject ;  and 
there  seems  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  direct  connexion  between  suppres- 
sion of  the  menses  and  mental  derangement 
in  many  instances.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  of  this  kind  is  that  of  a  girl,  men- 
tioned by  Pinel,  who  '  from  the  age  of  puberty 
was  in  a  state  of  incoherence  accompanied 
with  suppression  of  the  catamenia.  One  day 
on  rising  from  bed  she  ran  and  embraced 
her  mother,  exclaiming,  "  Mamma  !  I  am 
well."  The  catamenia  had  just  flowed 
spontaneously,  and  her  reason  was  immedi- 
ately restored.' 

Puerperal  mania. — Puerperal  mania  is 
another  instance  of  the  influence  of  uterine 
or  peri-uterine  causes  in  disturbing  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  aetiology  of  this  disease 
is  very  complicated,  and  it  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  combined  operation  of  several  distinct 
factors.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  local 
congestion  of  the  uterus  during  involution  ; 
and  the  shock  and  exhaustion  consequent  on 
pirturition  under  conditions  of  mental  de- 
pression, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  twelve 
out  of  twenty  cases  that  came  under  the 
wTiter's  notice  occurred  amongst  unmarried 
patients  in  the  I.ying-in  Hospital.  Any 
circumstances  that  occasion  suppression  of 
the  lochia  or  of  the  mammary  secretion  at 
this  time,  when  the  nei-vous  system  is  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  tension,  and  the  physical 
powers  lowered,  act  directly  as  exciting 
causes  of  puerperal  mania. 

Alcoholism. — Uterine  and  ovarian  dis- 
orders must  also  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
predisposing  causes  of  intemperance.  The 
craving  for  alcohol  in  women  of  all  classes 
may  frequently  be  dated  from  the  first  painful 
menstrual  period,  when  stimulants  are  often 
forced  by  foolish  mothers  into  reluctant  lips. 
The  pain  of  dysmenorrhcea  being  thus  re- 
lieved, at  the  next  epoch  the  girl  naturally, 
and  no  longer  unwillingly,  seeks  similar 
solace,  im til,  finally,  the  victim  of  dysmenor- 
rhteal  alcoholism  may  become  a  habitual, 
and  perhaps  an  incurable,  drunkard. 

Cardiac  disorder.—  Of  the  casesof  supposed 
heart-disease  in  nervous  women  whicli  daily 
come  before  those  connected  with  any  large 
hospital,  in   a   considerable   munber   of  in- 
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stances  the  cardiac  complaints  are  the  result 
of  hysteria,  originating  from  chronic  utei'ine 
or  ovarian  disorder,  on  the  cin-e  of  which  all 
the  cardiac  symptoms  will  subside.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell  further  here  on  the  func- 
tional irregularities — palpitation,  dyspnnea, 
and  other  symptoms  of  the  same  kind — 
which  are  thus  connected  with  over-stimula- 
tion and  irritation,  or  disease,  of  the  female 
sexual  system. 

General  health. — The  consequences  of  pre- 
mature or  excessive  indulgence  and  abuse  of 
the  sexual  appetites  on  the  general  health 
claim  merely  a  passing  notice  in  this  article. 
At  no  former  time  was  it  so  necessary  as  at 
present  for  medical  practitioners  to  recognise 
the  evidences  of  these  abuses  and  excesses ; 
to  which  are  due  a  large  and  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  disorders,  mental  and  physical, 
by  which  human  life  is  embittered  or  its 
duration  shortened.  The  pathological  results 
of  these  abuses,  acting  through  and  upon  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  long  train  of  mala- 
dies thus  occasioned,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  experienced  physician. 

Thomas  More  Madden. 

SEXUAL  FUNCTIONS  IN  THE 
MALE,  Disorders  of. — The  most  impor- 
tant disturbances  of  the  sexual  functions  in 
the  male  are  described  under  the  following 
headings,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  : 
Impotence  ;  Masturbation  ;  Spermator- 
rhoea ;  Sterility  in  the  Male  ;  and 
Testes,  Diseases  of. 

SEXUAL   ORGANS,    Diseases    of. 

The  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  male 
and  female  respectively  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  their  special  headings.  See 
Penis,  Diseases  of;  Testes,  Diseases  of; 
Ovaries,  Diseases  of;  Vagina,  Diseases  of; 
Womb,  Diseases  of;  &c. 

SHAKING  PALSY.— A  synonym  for 
paralysis  agitans.     See  Paralysis  Agitans. 

SHAMPOOING.— -See  Massage. 

SHANKLIN,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Exposiu-e  E.  Prevailing  winds  westerly.  A 
bright.  pietures(jue,  tonic  health-resoit,  with 
good  sea-bathing.  See  Climate,  Treatment 
of  Disease  by;  and  Sea-air  and  Sea-baths. 

SHINGLES  {cinrjulum,  a  girdle).— A 
popular  name  for  herpes  zoster.  See 
Herpes  ;  and  Zona  or  Zoster. 

SHIVERING.— -See  Rigor. 

SHOCK.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Choc  ;  Ger.  ShoJ{; 
Wuiidstupor  ;   Wundschreck. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  sudden  de- 
prcFsion  of  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  the 
bodj',  due  to  powerful  impressions  upon  the 
system  by  physical  injury  or  mental  emotion. 
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Its  more  obvious  manifestations  are  sif^ns  of 
lowircd  iictixily  of  the  cardiac,  respiratory, 
ami  sensorial  functions ;  and  reduction  of 
the  surface  temperature. 

Gknkr.u-  Desckiption. —  If  a  person  be 
imexpectedly  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
extreme  terror,  if  a  hirf,'e  bone  or  joint  be 
shattered,  or  an  important  viscus  injured, 
the  entire  system  receives  a  profound  im- 
pression, and  its  functional  activity  is  more 
or  less  stumied.  The  whole  body  appears  to 
sympathise  with  the  injury  inflicted  on  one 
of  its  piirts ;  tlie  patient  is  prostrated  by  an 
indescribable  sense  of  bodily  anf^ish  and 
op))ression;  he  feels  sick  and  faint;  is  seized 
with  tremor ;  totters  or  fulls ;  tlie  surface 
becomes  pjile,  cold,  and  covered  with  sweat ; 
the  expression  of  countenance  is  vacant,  yet 
anxious  ;  and  the  respuration  and  circulation 
are  weak  and  irregular. 

Shock  varies  in  degree,  from  the  most 
trilling  amount,  which. rapidly  disappears,  to 
that  producing  instantaneoi>s  death,  as  in  the 
case  of  lightning  stroke,  or  of  a  severe  blow 
on  the  epigastrium. 

The  intensity  of  shock  depends  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  producing 
it ;  on  the  co-existence  of  internal  or  external 
liiemorrhage  ;  and  also  upon  the  age,  habits, 
temperament,  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  Ins  mental  condition  at  the  time 
of  the  injury.  Direct  violence  applied  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  produces  shock  in  the 
most  intense  form ;  but  in  such  cases,  which 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  the 
symptoms  due  to  the  local  lesion  predominate, 
and  are,  of  course,  the  more  important. 

Shock  is  usually  immediate  in  its  effects, 
but  sometimes  these  may  be  for  a  time 
deferred  bj-  mtense  mental  preoccupation  or 
excitement.  '  Nature,'  as  Hunter  said.  '  does 
not  feel  the  injury.'  The  soldier  during  the 
excitement  of  battle  may  be  unconscious  for 
a  time  of  the  severity  of  his  wound,  but 
presently  he  is  recalled  to  a  sense  of  danger, 
and  tlie  depression  which  ensues  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  previous  excite- 
ment, 

.Etiology. — Intense  mental  impressions, 
such  as  extreme  terror  or  apprehension  of 
deatli  or  mutilation,  are  capable  of  producing 
shock  in  persons  of  excitable  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Some  individuals  are  so  readily  affected 
that  a  certain  degree  of  shock  may  be  induced 
by  the  most  trifling  lesion,  or  even  by  the 
sight  of  an  mjiu-y  inflicted  upon  another. 

It  may  be  stated  generally,  however,  that 
whatever  is  calculated  to  produce  psychical 
depression  will  aggravate  the  shock  induced 
by  other  causes.  Wounds,  for  instance,  in- 
flicted on  the  soldiers  of  a  beaten  army,  or 
on  those  in  a  closely  besieged  tow  n,  are  often 
followed  by  greater  shock  than  are  wounds 
of  a  similar  severity  occurring  vmder  more 
favourable  circumstances. 

Injury  is  the  chief  cause  of  shock.    As  a 


rule  the  more  extensive  the  injury,  the  nearer 
it  is  to  the  centre,  and  the  more  it  assumes  a 
crushing  character,  the- greater  will  prove  the 
amount  of  shock.  The  crushing  of  a  linger 
or  bruising  of  a  testicle  olten  occasions  severe 
shock ;  so  also  do  extensive  burns  and  scalds. 
Intense  pain,  without  serious  organic  lesion, 
is  capable  of  producing  shock,  as  may  be 
witnessed  during  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone 
tlnough  the  duct,  or  of  a  calculus  through 
the  ureter. 

Loss  of  blood  associated  with  the  injury 
greatly  augments  the  degree  of  shock ;  and 
it  may  be  impossible  to  separate  the  symp- 
toms due  to  the  more  direct  physical  impres- 
sion from  those  caused  by  the  hiemorrhage. 
Shock  is,  however,  independent  of  the  pre- 
sence both  of  pain  and  of  hi-morrhage. 
During  the  operation  of  castration  a  patient, 
while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and 
in  the  absence  of  hajmorrhage,  maj'  some- 
times present  symptoms  of  severe  sliock  the 
moment  the  cord  is  divided.  After  dis- 
articulation at  the  hip  or  shoulder  joints,  and 
in  other  great  operations,  the  patient  may 
present  features  of  shock  altogether  inde- 
pendently of  either  pain  or  loss  of  blood. 

The  frequency  of  shock  after  operation  has 
diminished  since  the  introduction  of  anaes- 
thesia, but  the  prolonged  administration  of 
chloroform  may  itself  occasion  some  of  the 
symptoms ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  fatal  accidents  during  chlorolbrm- 
administration  may  be  due  to  the  combined 
depressing  influences  of  the  shock  and  the 
anaesthetic. 

Injuries  extensively  involving  the  bones 
and  joints  are  prone  to  mduce  shock.  The 
teini)eratiire  has  been  observed  in  some  in- 
stances to  fall  during  the  sawing  of  the  bone 
in  amputation. 

llailway  accidents,  happening  as  they  do 
very  suddenly,  and  occasioning  great  alarm  ; 
acute  peritonitis  caused  by  the  escape  of 
irritating  substances  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  as  in  perforation  in  typhoid  fever ; 
the  strangulation  of  a  hernia ;  or  a  sudden 
and  severe  intussusception,  may  each  and  all 
be  attended  by  symptoms  of  shock  in  a  more 
or  less  intense  degree. 

Pathology. — It  is  still  diflficult  to  explain 
the  modus  operandi  by  which  any  kind  of 
physical  injury,  of  sufhcieiit  severity,  impli- 
cating a  portion  of  the  body,  may  produce 
the  set  of  phenomena  known  as  shock.  The 
story  told  by  tlie  symptoms  is  one  of  de- 
pression of  all  the  vital  functions,  associated 
with  the  evidence  of  a  diminished  circulation 
of  blood  in  those  portions  of  the  periphery 
which  we  can  examine  during  life.  The 
integument  is  blanched  and  shrunken ;  the 
pulse  is  threadj'  or  imperceptible  ;  the  veins 
are  collapsed ;  and  open  womids,  unless 
involving  large  arterial  trunks,  bleed  slightly, 
or  cease  to  bleed ;  while  the  lowered  tem- 
perature,   as    registered    in    the    axilla   and 
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moiith,  marks  a  coincident  diminution  of 
tissue-metamorphosis.  That  the  brain  suffers 
from  a  similar  privation  of  blood  is  indicated 
by  the  enfeebled  pulsation  of  the  carotid 
arteries ;  by  the  arisemic  condition  of  the 
retinal  vessels,  as  shown  by  the  ophthalmo- 
scope ;  and  by  the  mental  torpor  and  dimin- 
ished irritability,  conjoined  or  separate, 
which  constitute  invariable  features  of  the 
condition.  How  far  these  changes  are  shared 
in  by  internal  organs  it  is  at  present  impos- 
sible to  say  ;  but.  awaiting  further  investiga- 
tions, the  facts  already  known  are  sufhciently 
definite  and  constant  to  guide  us  in  the 
direction  of  a  rational  pathology. 

The  manifestations  of  inadequate  blood- 
supi)ly  to  the  tissues  in  genei-al  are  almost 
identical  with  those  of  hiemorrhagic  asthenia ; 
but  no  hemorrhage  may  have  taken  place, 
and  we  must  seek  the  blood  which  has  left 
the  antemic  parts  in  some  other  vascular 
territories. 

If  we  make  a  post-mortem  examination 
in  a  case  where  death  has  forestalled  nature's 
effort  at  reaction,  one  striking  phenomenon 
is  revealed,  namely,  an  enormous  distension 
of  the  abdominal  vessels  governed  by  the 
splanchnic  nerves.  Into  this  capacious  set 
of  vessels  has  been  diverted  a  great  mass  of 
the  blood  destined  for  other  regions ;  and 
being  thus  practically  withdrawn  from  the 
general  circulation,  it  has  produced  a  useless 
congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  at  the 
expense  of  the  nutrition  of  the  I'est  of  the 
system,  while  the  weakened  heart  contracts 
feebly  but  hastily  upon  the  scanty  supply 
whiL'h  now  passes  through  its  cavities. 

Physiologists  have  taught  us  the  probable 
cause  of  this.  Long  since  it  was  demonstrated 
that  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the 
divided  depressor  branch  of  the  vagus,  in  the 
rabbit,  produces  an  immediate  lowering  of 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  arteries  of  the  head, 
neck,  and  extremities;  this  effect  coinciding 
with,  and  depending  upon,  a  dilatation  of  the 
abdominal  arteries,  and  a  consequent  devia- 
tion of  the  blood-flow  in  the  direction  of 
least  resistance,  or  towards  the  abdominal 
viscera.  If,  however,  the  splanchnic  nerves 
be  cut,  the  reflex  circuit  is  broken  and  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  becomes  restored, 
or  nearly  so,  although  the  irritation  of  the 
depressor  nerve  be  continued.  The  experi- 
ment of  Goltz,  of  directly  paralysing  the 
splanchnic  of  a  frog  by  sharply  striking  tlie 
abdomen,  was  followed  by  the  same  result  as 
is  the  reflex  paralysis  of  the  same  branches 
through  the  depressor  nerve ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  severe  shock  caused  in  man  by  a 
severe  blow  on  the  epigastrium  owes  its 
origin  to  a  similarly  induced  paralytic  dilata- 
tion of  the  visceral  arteries.  Tlius  for  the 
present  we  may  accept,  as  the  most  plausible 
interi)retation  of  the  symptoms  of  shock,  a 
sudden  dilatation  of  the  abdominal  vessels, 
attributable  to  the  loss  of  inhibitory  influence 


exerted  upon  the  splanchnics,  through  the 
medium  of  a  special  reflex  centre,  whicli  is 
in  inore  or  less  direct  comnmnication  with 
the  sensorium,  and  with  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  has  been  shown  that  when  a  rabbit 
is  narcotised  by  chloral  hydrate,  stimulation 
of  the  central  end  of  the  divided  sciatic  nerve 
will  induce  a  lowering  of  arterial  pressure, 
corresponding  closely  to  that  initiated  by 
stimulation  of  the  depressor  branch  ;  and  in 
all  probability  a  similar  experiment  upon 
any  nerve  containing  afferent  fibres  would 
be  followed  by  the  same  result.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  stimulation  be 
performed  while  the  animal  is  paralysed  by 
curare,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  effect  is 
reversed,  the  vessels  controlled  by  the  splanch- 
nics contracting,  and  the  general  arterial 
tension  being  consequently  increased.  These 
observations  are  in  the  highest  degree  sug- 
gestive, and  may  hereafter  form  the  basis 
for  a  plan  of  treatment  of  shock  that  will 
be  a  landmark  in  surgical  therapeutics. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  shock  are 
of  two  kinds — namely,  first,  those  due  to  a 
stunning  or  blunting  of  the  vital  powers, 
aptly  styled  Wnndstiqjor  bj'  the  Germans ; 
and,  secondly,  those  attributable  to  mental 
terror,  anxiety,  and  agitation  —  Wundsclircck. 
These  may  exist  together,  or  separately,  or 
one  may  pass  into  the  other. 

1.  Pure  or  torind  shock,  as  distinguished 
from  the  latter  form,  which  may  be  termed 
'  erethistic  shock,'  is  manifested,  if  only  slight 
in  degree,  by  transient  sj-mptoms.  The  pa- 
tient becomes  pale  and  faint ;  complains  (  f 
nausea;  trembles;  and  exjieriences  a  sense  of 
oppression,  confusion,  and  anxiety;  the  sur- 
face becomes  cold  and  moist ;  beads  of  sweat 
form  on  the  brow  ;  and  the  limbs  may  be 
unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  body. 
The  duration  depends  much  on  constitvitional 
l)eculiarity  ;  tlie  symptoms  either  passing  off 
in  a  few  minutes,  or  lasting  for  an  hour  or 
two.  If  the  shock  be  severe,  the  patient 
immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury 
is  stunned :  his  senses  and  consciousness  are 
benumbed  ;  the  countenance  and  the  surface 
generally  become  deadly  pale,  and  are  bathed 
with  sweat;  the  animation  of  the  ffce  is  re- 
placed by  a  mingled  expression  of  torpor  and 
anxiety ;  from  time  to  time  muscular  con- 
tractions and  uneasy  movements  of  the  body 
may  occur,  but  usually  there  is  an  absence 
of  voluntary  effort ;  the  eyes  are  dull,  vacant, 
and  motionless,  and  the  pupils  are  generally 
dilated  ;  the  temperature — an  important  in- 
dex to  the  severity  of  the  shock — ranges  from 
one  to  two  degrees  or  more  below  the  normal, 
and  is  still  lower  when  there  has  been  exten- 
sive loss  of  blood  ;  the  respiration  is  remark- 
ably slow  and  irregular — faint,  scarcely  per- 
cejitible,  inspirations  alternating  with  deep 
sighs ;  and  the  pulse  may  be  almost  or  quite 
imperceptible  at  the  wrist,  very  weak,  insuf- 
ficient, and  very  rapid.     The  patient  is  con- 
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scions,  but  he  sees  and  acts  as  through  a  haze, 
ami  cannot  reahse  his  position  ;  urfifnily 
questioned,  he  re|)hes  slowly  and  with  evident 
eiTort ;  his  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse;  he  may 
complain  of  coldness  and  nnmhness  of  his 
limbs,  but  appears  scarcely  sensible  of  pain. 
There  may  be  nausea,  and  even  vomiting;; 
and  rela\ation  of  the  sphincters,  with  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  fieces,  is  occasionally 
observed. 

The  fall  of  temperature  in  shock,  excluding 
cases  of  injury  to  the  brain  and  s))inal  cord  — 
where  it  is  greatest  of  all  — is  proportionately 
greater,  other  things  being  ahke,  in  injuries 
extensively  involving  bones  and  joints,  ui 
burns  and  scalds,  and  in  the  cases  where 
there  lias  been  considerable  loss  of  blood.  It 
is  greater  in  amount  in  men  of  ft)rty  than 
in  those  of  twenty.  During  the  War  of  the 
Commune  a  number  of  observations  wei-fe 
taken,  and  the  average  temperature  varied 
from  yij'5°  to  'JT'.j^  F.,  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture observed  being  'Ji5-5°  P.  The  fall  was  | 
greater  after  shell-  than  bullet- wounds;  and 
amongst  the  insurgents  than  in  the  regular 
troo])S. 

2.  In  the  shock  with  excitement — restless 
or  ercthistic  shock — symptoms  of  anxiety  and 
restlessness  predominate.  This  form  is  often 
witnessed  in  association  with  previous  ha;mor- 
rhage ;  or  when  there  is  great  pain,  as  in 
crushing  injuries  of  important  parts,  and  in 
burns  or  scalds.  Individual  idiosyncrasy, 
however,  has  an  important  LuHnence  ujion 
the  con.lition.  The  ordinary  symptoms  of 
shock,  such  as  pallor,  cold  surface,  fre(juent 
judse,  and  feeble  respiration,  are  present. 
The  patient  in  addition  betrays  a  marked 
and  unceasing  restlessness,  tossing  about  in 
bed,  and  throwing  his  arms  and  head  from 
side  to  side  ;  his  consciousness  is  but  little 
imjiaired,  yet  he  pays  no  heed  to  questions  ; 
nothing  seems  to  comfort  or  quiet  him;  ho 
appears  as  if  overwhelmed  by  some  inde- 
scribable anxiety  and  oppression,  of  which 
he  vainly  struggles  to  rid  himself.  Vomiting 
and  painful  eructations  are  usually  present 
in  such  cases.  There  is  often  consiilerable 
tremor,  and  sometimes  the  case  will  pass 
into  well-marked  delirium  tremens.  Tlie 
torpid  may  pass  into  the  ercthistic  form  of 
shock ;  or  shock  with  excitement  may  lapse 
into  a  torpid  condition,  which  is  always  u 
change  of  bad  omen. 

Duration. — Shock,  unless  it  be  the  result  , 
of  serious  or    fatal    injury,  is  generally  re-  , 
covered  from   speedily   and   completely.     It 
may  be  quite  gone  in  fifteen  minutes  or  half 
an  hour;  or  it  may  continue  live  or  six  hours,  | 
or  longer,  and  then  pass  away.   The  eretlnstic 
or  restless  form  of  shock  does  not  continue 
so  long  as  the  torpid.     The  less  important 
the  vital  lesion  ;  the  less  it  has  been  com-  ^ 
plicated  with  loss  of  blood ;  the  greater  the  j 
power  of  the  individual ;  the  less  his  nervous 
susceptibility ;  and,  finally,  the  more  efficient  i 


the   treatment,   the   shorter  will  prove   the 
duration  of  the  shock. 

Tkkminations. —  Recovery  or  reaction  takes 
place  readily  from  the  milder  forms  of  shock, 
especially  when  aided  by  suitable  treatment. 
From  the  more  severe,  it  is  more  dillicult 
and  protracted;  or  the  case  may  end  more  or 
less  rapidly  in  fatal  collapse.  When  the  re- 
action proceeds  favourably,  the  pulse  becomes 
stronger  and  fuller,  the  respiration  deeper, 
and  the  boilily  warmth  returns.  The  mind 
appears  to  awaken  to  the  exercise  of  its 
faculties,  to  shake  oil  its  oppression,  and  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  previous  injury, 
and  of  the  existing  circunista  ices;  and  both 
the  mental  and  physical  equilibrium  are  by 
degrees  restored.  Vomiting  is  often  an  early 
symptom  of  recovery. 

Alter  severe  shock  sj-mptoms  of  excessive 
reaction  are  not  uncommon  ;  and  their  gravity 
will  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  iircvious 
shock. 

The  reaction  is  not  always  steady.  Fluctu- 
ations may  occur  ;  and  relapses  after  an  im- 
provement often  occur  once  or  twice,  each 
time,  however,  with  diminished  severity.  In 
other  cases  the  symptoms  of  shock  will  endure 
for  a  much  longer  period,  may  increase  in 
intensity,  and  terminate  fatally. 

When  the  torpid  form  of  sluck  passes  into 
the  erethistie,  the  condition  becomes  one 
termed  '  prostration  with  excitement ' ;  the 
respiration  is  hurried,  the  skin  hot,  and  the 
face  flushed.  There  are  great  thi  st,  head- 
ache, and  scanty  urine,  with  restlessness, 
tremor,  incoherence  or  delirium,  and  sleep- 
lessness;  and  death  from  exhiiu-tion  fre- 
quently follows,  preceded  by  a  haggard,  wild 
expression  of  face,  a  pulse  that  cannot  be 
counted,  subsultus,  and  hiccough. 

CoMi'LiCATioNs  AND  Sjcquel.e. — The  com- 
plications which  may  arise  are  those  due 
chielly  to  loss  of  blood,  or  jieculi  r  to  the 
form  of  injury  received.  From  ordinary  un- 
complicated shock  recovery  is  usually  perfect, 
but  occasionally,  especially  after  railway 
shock,  permanent  deterioration  of  health  fol- 
lows, or  some  impairment  of  a  s|)ecial  ;  ense  ; 
or  the  mental  \  igour  or  temper  of  the  indivi- 
dual may  be  changed  for  the  worse.  In  these 
cases  organic  changes  in  the  ncrve-cenires 
have  probably  supervened.  In  drunkards 
the  shock  of  injury  very  often  terminates  in 
an  attack  of  deliriinn  tremens. 

Pre-existing  organic  disease,  especially  of 
the  heart  or  kidneys,  renders  persons  more 
susceptible  of  the  effects  of  shock,  which  is 
then  more  severe  and  dangerous. 

Diagnosis.-  The  phenomena  of  shock  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  concussion  and 
of  syncope.  Concussion  is  usually  distin- 
guished from  shock  by  the  predominance  of 
intellectual  disturbance  over  the  circulatory 
s3-mptonis  ;  and  syncope  is  in  most  cases 
marked  by  its  more  transitory  duration,  and 
by  its  origin  in  loss  of  blood,  or  in  other  well- 
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known  causes  of  the  condition.  Shock,  how- 
ever, may  co-exist  with  either  concussion  or 
syncope. 

Prognosis. — This  mainly  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  and  the  physical  and 
mental  power  of  the  individual.  Otlierwise, 
the  longer  the  shock  endures,  the  feebler  the 
manifestations  of  life,  and  more  especially 
the  lower  the  temperature  falls,  the  more 
unfavourable  becomes  the  prognosis.  A  fall 
of  temperature  below  96°  nearly  always  pre- 
sages a  fatal  issue.  It  is  a  very  unfavourable 
sign  when  no  rise  of  temperature  takes  place 
in  four  or  eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
injury.  Extreme  feebleness  of  pulse  and 
respiration,  marked  tremor,  profuse  cold 
sweats,  singultus,  a  feeling  of  impending  dis- 
solution, and  involuntiiry  evacuations,  all 
indicate  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Treatment. — The  objects  of  treatment  in 
shock  are  to  sustain  the  lessened  vitality,  but 
not  to  over-stinuilate  it ;  and  to  moderate 
subsequent  reaction  when  it  is  excessive. 

To  apply  external  warmth  is  the  first  and 
plainest  indication,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  appeals  to  the  misdirected  circulation. 
Hot-water  bottles  and  hot  blankets  may  be 
applied  to  the  extremities ;  hot  turpentine 
epithems  and  sinapisms  to  the  priecordia  ; 
and  turpentine  may  be  rubbed  along  the  i 
spine  with  advantage.  If  the  ])atient  cannot 
swallow,  an  alcoholic  stimulant  may  be  in- 
jected into  the  rectum;  and  ammonia  maybe 
inhaled,  or  ether  subcut meously  injected. 
Slapping  the  hands  and  feet  promotes  re- 
covery in  some  cases,  but  this  measure  is 
improper  and  inefficacious  in  cases  of  severe 
injury,  or  those  accompanied  by  great  loss  of 
blood. 

In  profound  shock,  unaccompanied  by  loss 
of  blood,  the   breathing   must    be    carefully 
watched,   and    failure    guarded    against   by 
artificial  respiration.    The  plirenic  nerve  may 
be  usefully  stimulated  by  electrodes  placed 
along  its  course  in  the  neck  and    over    the 
epigastrium.     If  the  external  jugular  vein  be 
gorged  with  blood,  it  may  prove  advantageous 
to  open  it,  and  thus  relieve  the  stagnation  of 
the   venous   circulation.     Where   shock   has 
been   accompanied   b}'    severe   hoemorrhage, 
transfusion  of  blood,  serum,  or  normal  saline 
solution  in  extreme  cases  should  be  resorted  j 
to    (see   Transfusion   of  Blood).     As    soon  ' 
as  practicable,  nourishment  must  be  admin-  | 
istered,  as  well  as  stimulants.     Tincture  of 
belladonna  has   been    given  in  half-drachm  j 
doses  every  hour  in  some  cases,  with  the  view  ' 
of  stimulating  the  cardiac  action,  and  helping  I 
to  contract  the  paralysed  arterioles.    The  use 
of  Calabar  bean  has  been  recommended,  on 
account  of  its  alleged  power  to  diminish  the 
venous   accumulation   in    the   abdomen,   by 
causing  contraction  of  the  veins. 

If  shock  be  associated  with  excitement, 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  want 
of  power,  the  patient  always  i"equires  support ; 
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and  opium,  or,  when  this  drug  is  not  admis- 
sible, henbane  or  chloral  hydrate  may  often 
be  given  with  advantage.  An  ice-cod  to  the 
head  allays  excitement  and  promotes  sleep. 
In  the  torpid  form  of  shock  narcotics  are  inad- 
missible. Should  indamtnatory  reaction  take 
place,  a  regulated  diet,  rest  to  mind  and  body, 
a  gentle  mercurial  purge,  when  the  secretions 
are  deranged,  and  in  young  plethoric  subjects 
the  cautious  administration  of  antimony,  or 
a  local  blood-letting,  are  the  chief  means  to 
be  adopted.  Throughout  the  treatment  cau- 
tion should  always  be  exercised  not  to  strain 
the  action  of  remedies  too  far. 

The  question  of  operation  in  shock  may 
occasionally  be  difficult  to  solve.  As  a  rule, 
a  patient  suffering  from  severe  shock  should 
never  be  operated  upon;  unless,  indeed, bleed- 
ing be  going  on,  or  the  arteries  and  nerves 
are  much  exposed  and  lacerated  from  the 
violence  of  the  injury.  When  an  oi)eration 
appears  to  be  compulsory  no  aiuEsthetic  in 
required.  It  is  better,  however,  to  await 
partial  reaction  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do 
so ;  but  in  some  cases  operation,  by  relieving 
the  patient  of  the  pain  and  distress  caused 
by,  for  instance,  a  crushed  limb,  will  at  once 
procure  an  abatement  of  the  condition  of 
shock.  William  Mac  Cokmac. 

SHORTNESS   OF   BREATH.— -See 

Eespiration,  Disorders  of. 

SHORT   -   SIGHTEDNESS.  —   Sec 

Myopia  ;  and  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

SIAIjAGOGUES  (a-iaXov,  sahva;  and 
«yco,  I  move). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Sialagogucs  ; 
Ger.  Speicheltreibende  Mittel. 

Definition. — Remedies  which  increase  the 
secretion  of  saliva. 

Enumeration. — The  principal  sialagogues 
are  Dilute  Acids,  Ether,  Ginger,  Khubarb, 
Horseradish,  Iodide  of  Potassium  and  other 
iodides,  Jaborandi,  Mezereon,  Mercury  and' 
its  salts.  Mustard,  Tobacco,  Phj'sostigmine, 
Pyrethrum,  and  Pebbles. 

Action. — There  are  two  essential  factors 
in  the  secretion  of  saliva:  the  first  is  the 
activity  of  the  secreting  cells  in  the  gland ; 
the  second  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  nutritive 
material  to  them,  from  which  they  may  form 
a  secretion.  This  nutritive  material,  though 
it  may  be  derived  directly  from  the  lymph- 
spaces  around  the  cells,  must  be  ultimately 
supplied  by  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
glands.  Usually,  therefore,  when  the  gland 
is  in  action,  the  supply  of  blood  is  greatly 
increased,  the  arteries  dilating,  and  the  blood 
flowing  rapidly  through  them.  Some  drugs, 
such  as  physostigmine,  will  stimulate  the 
secreting  cells,  while  they  contract  the  blood- 
vessels; under  these  circumstances,  although 
the  secretion  may  begin  actively,  it  soon 
comes  to  a  standstill  from  want  of  mate- 
rial. The  secreting  cells  may  be  excited  to 
activity  by  substan-'es  which  stimulate  the 
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nervous  structures  within  the  gland  itself,  as, 
l\)rexainj)lo,Ciiliihar  bean  (phi|>ostij,'niine);  bj' 
stimuli  proceecliiifj  directly  fnim  the  encepha- 
lou,  as  seen  in  salivation  occurrinjj  Iroin  the 
mere  idea  of  savourj'  food  ;  and  by  stimuli 
applied  to  the  moutli  and  exciting  the  >,'land 
retlexly.  Nausea  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  salivation,  and  substances  which 
cause  nausea  almost  invariably  cause  saliva- 
tion, the  irritation  of  the  stomach  causing 
rcdex  salivary  secretion.  The  stimulus  here 
passes  up  the  afferent  nerves  to  the  medulla, 
and  travels  down  the  eflferent  nerve  to  the 
gland.  I 

Sialagogues  are  divided,  according  to  their 
mode  of  action,  into  two  classes — (1)  topical 
or  direct ;    and    (2)    specific,   remote,  or  in- 
direct sialagogues.      The  names  direct  and  > 
indirect    are   complete   misnomers,  just   as 
they   are  in  the  ease   of  emetics,  juid  they 
ought  to  be    discarded,  inasmuch  as  the  so- 
called  '  direct '  sialagogues  are  those   which 
do  not  act  directly  on  the  gland,  but  on  the  j 
moutli ;  and  the  '  indirect  '  are  those  which  | 
do  act  upon  the  gland,  affecting  either  the  j 
nervous  structure  contained  within  it,  or  the 
nerve-centres  directly  connected  with  it. 

The  topical  sialagogues  are  dilute  acids, 
ether,  ginger,  rhubarb,  horseradish,  mezereon, 
mustard,  pebbles,  pyrethrum,  and  tobacco. 
The  remote  sialagogues  are  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  other  iodides,  jaborandi,  mercury 
aud  its  sails,  physostigmine,  and  tobacco. 

Topical  sialagogues  excite  secretion  of 
saliva  reflexly,  the  afferent  nerves  being  the 
lingual  and  buccal  branches  of  the  fifth,  and 
the  glossopharyngeal  nerves.  The  afferent 
nerves,  through  which  nauseants  probably 
excite  the  salivary  secretion,  are  the  vagi. 

Of  remote  sialagogues,  iodide  of  potassium 
probably  acts  upon  the  gland-structures,  but 
upon  which  part  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. It  majs  however,  also  act  retlexly,  j 
by  stimulating  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
mouth,  as  it  is  excreted  in  the  saliva,  and  tlie 
taste  of  it  is  olten  persistent.  Jlercury  prob- 
ably acts  partly  bj'  affecting  the  gland- 
structures,  and  partly  by  afl'ecting  the  mouth. 
Jaborandi.  physostigmine.  and  tobacco  appear 
to  affect  the  terminal  branches  of  the  secre- 
tory nerves  in  the  glands. 

UsKS. —  Saliva  is  useful  in  keeping  the 
mouth  moist,  and  thus  facilitating  mastica- 
tion, deglutition,  and  the  movements  of  the 
tongue  in  speaking.  By  moistening  the 
fauces  it  also  prevents  or  lessens  thirst.  A 
pebble  placed  under  the  tongue,  or  masti- 
cated, will  keep  up  a  slight  How  of  saliva, 
and  may  be  useful  for  these  purposes.  Where 
this  is  insufficient,  dilute  acids  are  employed 
(see  Acids).  As  the  flow  of  blood  to  the 
glands  is  gi-eatly  increased  during  secretion, 
sialagogues,  and  especially  pj-rethrum,  have 
been  used  as  derivatives,  to  lessen  inflam- 
mation, congestion,  «nd  pain  in  other  parts 
of  the  head,  as  in  toothache,  earache,  and 
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inflammation  of  the  ear,  nose,  or  Bcnlp. 
Saliva  has  also,  however,  a  digestive  power 
upon  starch,  and  increase  of  the  flow  may 
be  advantageous  in  imperfect  digestion  of 
this  substance.  When  swallowed,  the  saliva 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and 
increased  salivary  secretion  therefore  tends 
to  aid  gastric  digestion.  To  attain  this  object 
it  is  best  to  chew  a  piece  of  ginger  or  of 
rhubarb.  ^  ^^^^^^  Bbunton. 

SIBBENS.— This  term,  derived  from  a 
Scotch  word  signifying  '  kindred '  (cf.  Ger- 
man Sippschaft),  is  suggestive  of  a  disease 
prevalent  in  families,  aud  presumed  to  bo  a 
form  of  syphilis. 

SIBILANT  RALE  or  HHONCHUS  : 
SIBILUS  {silnhis,  whistlmgi.-A  variety 
of  dry  rdlc  or  rhonchus,  of  a  whistling  or 
high-pitched  musical  character,  usually  pro- 
duced in  the  smaller  divisions  of  the  bronchi. 
Hec  Physical  E.\amixation;  and  Kuonchus. 

SICILY. — A  warm,  moist,  winter  cli- 
mate. Climate  of  base  of  Etna  more  vari- 
able than  of  N.  coast.  See  Climate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by  ;  and  Paleemo. 

SICK-HEADACHE.— A  popular  syno- 
nym for  megrim.     See  Megrim. 

SICKNESS. — A  common  synonym  for 
vomiting.     See  Vomiting. 

SIGHT,  Disorders  of.— See  Visio.v, 
Disorders  of. 

SIGNS  OF  DISEASE.— Sfe  Disease, 
Symptoms  and  Signs  of;  and  Physical 
Examination. 

SIMPLE  IDIOPATHIC  MUSCU- 
LAR ATROi-HY,  —  See  Puoguessivk 
Muscular  Dystrophi'. 

SINGULTUS  (Lat.  sobbing,  hiccough). 
A  synonym  for  hiccough.     See  Hiccough. 

SINUS  (Lat.).  —  Pathologically,  sinus 
means  a  narrow  track  of  variable  length, 
leading   from    a    chronic   abscess   to   a  free 

surface.     See  Absckss. 

SINUSES,   CEREBRAL,    Diseases 

of. — See  Meninges,  Diseases  of. 

SINUSES,  NASAL,  Diseases  of.— 
Sec  Nose,  Diseases  of. 

SIXTH  NERVE,  Diseases  of.— The 

sixth  nerve,  or  ahdnrrns  ociili,  confers  motor 
power  on  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  the 
eyeball,  and  its  morbid  states  of  excessive  or 
defective  function  are  indicated  by  corre- 
sponding spasm  or  paralysis  of  that  muscle. 
1.  Spasm  of  the  external  rectus. — 
This  condition  is  very  rare,  except  as  a  conse- 
quence of  some  change  in  the  visual  fouctiona 
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of  the  eye.  The  external  rectus  may  then 
habitually  overact.  Permanent  contrac- 
tion occurs  when  there  is  complete  para- 
lysis of  its  aataijonist,  the  internal  rectus. 
Spasm  may  occur  ftom  irritation  of  the 
nucleus  or  "fibres  of  the  sixth  nerve,  as  in 
meningitis  of  the  hase.  The  symptoms  are 
inclination  outwards  of  the  affected  eye,  and 
consequent  divergent  strabismus.  The  treat- 
ment is  that  of  the  cause  on  which  it  de- 
pends.    See  Strabismus. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  external  rectus. 
Etiology.  —  Among  common  causes  are 
tumours,  and  other  lesions  within  the  pons, 
and  various  forms  of  syphilitic  disease.  The 
latter  may  cause  a  specific  gi'owth  on  the 
nerve,  or  damage  it  by  mflaunnation  and 
compression  by  the  new  tissue  which  is  so 
abundantly  formed  in  syphilitic  meningitis. 
It  suffers  also  in  other  forms  of  meningitis 
with  great  readiness,  on  account  of  its  long 
course,  which  renders  it  liable  to  be  involved 
in  various  regions  of  the  base,  and  to  be 
affected  more  frequently  than  any  other 
cranial  nerve.  Its  exposed  course  also  causes 
it  to  suffer  with  readmess  from  distant  pres- 
sure, and  it  often  first  reveals  a  general  in- 
crease in  pressure  beneath  the  tentorium. 
Hence  tumours  of  the  base  of  every  kind  are 
irequent  causes  of  its  paralysis.  From 
disease  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  base,  at 
the  orbital  fissure,  and  within  the  orbit,  the 
nerves  to  other  ocular  muscles  are  usually 
also  involved.  Isolated  neuritis,  due  to  cold, 
is  a  rare  cause.  Transient  or  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve  sometimes  ac- 
companies sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  (locomotor  ataxy) ;  its 
cause  is  obscure. 

Symptoms.  —Paralysis  of  the  external 
rectus  causes  inability  to  move  the  affected 
eye  outwards,  and  hence  convergent  strabis- 
mus, and  homonymous  diplopia  when  looking 
at  an  object  on  the  affected  {e.g.  left)  side  of 
the  middle  line,  the  images  becoming  more 
distant  as  the  object  is  moved  to  the  left ;  but 
parallel,  and  on  the  same  level,  so  long  as  it 
is  on  the  horizontal  plane.  When  looking  up 
or  down  as  well  as  out,  the  second  image 
slants,  the  two  being  nearer  together  at  the 
lower  end,  and  the  second  image  the  lower  of 
the  two  when  looking  up  and  out.  On  look- 
ing down  and  out,  the  two  images  are  nearer 
together  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  second  image  is  on  a  higher  level  than 
the  other.  There  is  erroneous  projection  of 
the  field  of  vision,  and  a  tendency  to  giddi- 
ness when  the  affected  muscle  is  used. 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve 
is  easily  recognised,  except  when  slight  in 
degree.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  often  be 
detected  by  a  careful  search  for  the  diplopia, 
or  by  the  secondary  deviation  of  the  sound 
eye  in  the  same  direction  when  that  eye  is 
covered  and  an  object  fixed  by  means  of  the 
weak  muscle.     See  Strabismus. 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  most  favour- 
able when  the  paralysis  is  due  to  cold  or 
syphilis ;  least  favourable  when  due  to 
menin;4iti3  or  tumour.  When  associated 
with  ataxy,  it  is  usually  recovered  from,  but 
a  return  is  common,  and  a  recurrence  fre- 
quently does  not  entirely  pass  away. 

Treatment. — When  the  complaint  is  of 
rheumatic  origin,  the  treatment  should  con- 
sist of  hot  fomentations  to  the  temple ; 
counter-irritation  by  blisters ;  and  iodide  of 
potassium  and  tonics  internally.  If  of 
syphilitic  origin,  iodine  or  mercury  should  of 
course  be  given. 

In  spinal  mischief,  strychnine  and  arsenic 
may  be  employed.  In  obstinate  cases  the  use 
of  faradisation,  or  the  slowl}'  inteiTupted  vol- 
taic current,  has  been  recommended,  applied 
to  the  muscle  through  the  eyelid,  or  to  the 
temple  to  produce  a  reflex  effect.  The  direct 
application  to  the  muscle  through  the  con- 
junctiva is  too  painful.  The  value  of  any 
electrical  application  is,  however,  extremely 

<i°^^^^l-  W.    R.    GOWERS. 

SKIN,  Discoloured. — See  Pigmentary 
Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

SKIN  DISEASES.- Synon.:  Yr.  Mala- 
dies dc  la  Feaw;  Ger.  Hautkranhlicitcn.-- 
Introductory. — It  is  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  explain  clearlj'  what  is  included  in 
the  expression  '  diseases  of  the  skin.'  Tlie 
skin  itself  is  a  complicated  structure  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  glands,  and  made 
up  in  the  main  of  fibro-vascular  and  nervous 
tissues.  Its  structure  being  similar  to  that 
of  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  liable  to  similar  diseases,  and 
this  is  in  fact  the  case.  We  meet  with,  for 
example,  the  various  pathological  changes 
common  in  other  organs,  such  as  morbid 
growths,  hypertrophy,  atro^^hy,  and  hiemor- 
rhage ;  it  is  also  liable  to  congestion  and 
inflammation,  similar  to  if  not  identical  with 
those  found  in  the  mucous  membranes ;  and 
its  glands  are  equally  liable  with  other  glan- 
dular organs  to  functional  derangements. 
This  being  the  case,  it  must  be  always  borne 
in  mind  that  skin  diseases,  although  they 
present  to  the  naked  eye  appearances  quite 
peculiar  and  unlike  anything  that  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  yet  are  due  to  exactly  the  same  patho- 
logical processes  that  we  are  familiar  with 
elsewhere. 

Most  writers  on  diseases  of  the  skin  have 
included  under  this  head  not  only  diseases 
proi)er,  but  also  what  we  may  call  sympto- 
matic rashes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  erup- 
tions of  contagious  fevers,  and  the  rashes 
produced  by  drugs.  They  have,  in  addition, 
included  some  general  diseases  in  which  the 
changes  in  the  skin  form  a  striking  or 
prominent  feature,  such,  for  instance,  as 
leprosy  and  syphUis.     With  regard  to  the 
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cla=s  of  exanthomatous  eniptions,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  aro  not  now  iisiially  da^ssed 
anions  skin  diseases,  althoii<^h  it  nnist  be 
admitted  that  such  atT(!etions  as  small-pox  and 
chi('ken-j)ox  are  (jnite  as  nnich  diseases  of 
the  skin  as  many  others  that  aro  still  retained 
in  that  cate^jory.  The  fact  that  the  eruptions 
of  the  exanthemata  aro  really  symptomatic 
of  certani  ^Mi^'nil  maladies  lias  tended  to 
foster  the  belief  that  skin  diseases  are  also 
only  symptomatic  of  chanjjes  going  on  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  ;  this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  always  or  even  generally  the  case. 
A  similar  erroneous  view,  that  skin  diseases 
are  only  eruptions,  lias  been  much  favoured 
by  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of 
AVillan.  which  has  liad  an  enormous  iiiHuence 
on  all  subsecjuent  writers  nearly  up  to  the 
present  time;  so  that  even  at  this  day  it  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  hear  a  medical  man 
of  the  old  school  speak  of  a  patient  as 
suffering,  for  example,  from  eczema,  lichen, 
and  psoriasis  at  one  and  the  same  time  on 
ditferent  parts  of  the  body,  according  as  the 
cru]ition  is  vesicular,  papular,  or  scaly. 

N  OMKN'CLATUUE. — At  the  present  time,  when 
there  is  a  free  interchange  of  views  between 
dirt'erent  members  of  the  profession  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  a  uniform  nomenclature 
for  skin  diseases  is  highly  desirable.  A  very 
close  ai>proximation  to  this  has  already  been 
attained  in  all  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  This  result  has  been 
gradually  brought  about,  not  by  any  sudden 
change,  but  by  a  steady  exclusion  of  those 
names  that  are  useless  or  obsolete,  and  the 
retention  of  those  only  that  have  a  definite 
meaning  or  indicate  definite  diseases.  Most 
of  these  names  have  become  familiar  by  long 
use,  but  have  now  assigned  to  them  a  more 
exact  and  scientific  value  than  formerly. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  superfiuous 
names  and  the  more  accurate  application  of 
others  in  use,  a  further  change  has  been 
made  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  number 
of  new  names.  Some  of  these  merely  replace 
old  ones,  as,  for  example,  '  xanthelasma '  re- 
places '  vitiligoidea  '  ;  in  other  cases,  old  but 
suitable  names  have  been  substituted  for  in- 
convenient ones,  as  '  lepra  '  for  '  elephantiasis 
Gnecorum ' ;  and,  lastly,  a  very  few  newly 
discovered  diseases  have  required  new  names. 
It  should  always  be  remembered  that,  cecteris 
paribus,  single  are  preferable  to  double 
names.  The  latter,  however,  cannot  be  en- 
tirely avoided ;  but  in  this  respect  we  are 
slowlj-  moving  in  the  right  direction — for  in- 
stance, the  names  'lepra,'  'zona,'  and  'area' 
are  preferable  to  their  synonyms,  '  elephanti- 
asis Grii'corum,' '  herpes  zoster,'  and '  alopecia 
areata';  indeed,  everj-thing  that  tends  to 
simplify  names  is  an  advantage.  The 
Nomrnrlnfiirc  published  by  the  lUiyal  Col- 
lege of  riiysicians  is  the  one  now  in  general 
use.  and  leaves  little  room  for  improvement. 

To  those  who  have  not  made   a   special 


study  of  skin  diseases,  the  nomenclature,  in 
spite  of  all  improvements,  is  still  puzzling. 
Tins  is  easily  explained  :  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  synonyms  havo 
gradually  accumulated  in  past  times.  Each 
writer  who  thought  he  had  discovered  a  new 
disease  gave  it  a  name ;  sooner  or  later  it 
was  found  to  bo  no  new  disease  at  all,  but 
the  error  lasted  long  enough  to  add  another 
synonym— for  example,  tliero  aro  at  least 
six  synonyms  for  tinea  tonsurans,  all  more 
or  less  in  use ;  and  so  with  other  common 
skin  diseases. 

Up  to  this  point  all  writers  are  agi-oed. 
There  are,  however,  the  following  erujjfions 
with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of  which 
some  difference  of  opinion  exists  :  (1)  mixed 
or  hybrid  skin  diseases ;  ('2)  syphilitic  skin 
diseases  ;  (3)  medicinal  rashes. 

1.  Mixed  or  hijljrifl  skin  diseases. — It  is 
rather  unusual  to  see  two  definite  diseases 
of  the  skin  occurring  at  the  same  time  in 
one  and  the  same  person ;  it  does,  however, 
sometimes  occur.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance, 
that  scabies  and  ringworm  may  be  met  with 
in  those  who  are  liaide  to  eczema  or 
psoriasis,  or  that  acne  may  be  present  in  a 
person  suffering  from  lupus.  When  two 
skin  diseases  are  present  at  the  same  time, 
they  generally  remain  (jiiite  distinct,  so  that 
it  may  be  stated  definitely  that  hybrid  skin 
diseases  rarely,  if  ever,  exist ;  and  therefore 
hybrid  names,  such  as  '  lupus-psoriasis,' 
should  be  avoided. 

2.  Si/philitic  erupiions. — It  was  formerly 
the  custom  to  apply  to  sj'philitic  erup- 
tions the  names  of  those  ordinary  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  which  they  most  closely 
resemble,  preceded  by  the  name  '  syphilitic' 
Thus  we  have  syphilitic  psoriasis,  syphilitic 
lupus,  and  even  syphilitic  varicella.  These 
names  have  not  been  used  to  indicate  any 
mixture  of  two  diseases,  but  simply  as  a 
convenient  form  of  nomenclature.  Syphilitic 
psoriasis  would,  of  course,  mean  not  a  hybrid 
disease,  but  a  syphilitic  eruption  resembling 
psoriasis.  It  is  admitted  that  the  nomen- 
clature is  convenient,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
erroneous,  and  it  is  especially  misleading  to 
beginnerf.  Take,  for  example,  one  common 
misnomer — syphilitic  lupus;  what  can  be 
more  puzzling  to  a  student  who  has  studied 
the  pathology  of  lupus  than  to  hear  his 
teacher  speak  oi  syphilitic  lupus?  Although 
we  may  lose  some  descriptive  force  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  better 
to  use  such  terms  as  macular,  papular,  vesi- 
cular, squamous,  pustular,  and  ulcerating 
syiihilodcrma,  than  to  retain  the  old  errene- 
ous  nomenclature.  And  when  w«>  consider 
how  very  polj'morphic  syphilitic  eniptions 
are,  we  soon  perceive  that  the  modem 
nomenclature  has  its  advantages;  it  is  always 
awkward,  for  example,  to  speak  of  a  patient 
as  suffering  from  syphilitic  psoriasis  in  one 
part    of    the   body   and   syphihtic   lupus  in 
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another,  whereas  we  can  more  easily  and 
correctly  speak  of  squamous  and  ulcerating 
dermato- syphilis. 

3.  Medicinal  rashes. — Cutaneous  eruptions 
are  occasionally  produced  by  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs,  and  the  nomenclature  often 
apphed  to  these  rashes  is  similar  to  that 
formerly  applied  to  syphilitic  eruptions,  and 
is  open  to  the  same  objections.  In  these 
cases  it  is  better  to  name  the  eruption  from 
the  drug  which  has  produced  it ;  for  example, 
whatever  the  form  of  the  eruption  produced 
by  bromide  of  potassium,  it  is  best  to  call  it 
simply  a  bromide  of  potassium  rash. 

\\'e  may  briefly  simi  up  our  conclusions 
thus : — 

(1)  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  hybrid 
skin  diseases  exist  at  aD ;  and  certainly 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  hybrid  nomen- 
clature. 

(2)  Syphilitic  eruptions  differ  from  ordinary 
skin  diseases  m  their  a;tiology,  pathology,  and 
treatment ;  and  that  this  difference  should 
be  fully  recognised  in  our  nomenclature. 

(3)  Medicinal  rashes  ai'e  not  diseases  of 
the  skin,  but  simply  eruptions,  and  should 
be  so  named. 

Classification. — Dermatoloj,'ists  have  al- 
ways found  a  fascmation  in  attempts  to 
classify  diseases  of  the  skin ;  it  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  results  of  such 
attempts,  though  interesting,  have  been  of 
little  practical  value. 

In  natural  science? — such,  for  example,  as 
botany  and  zoology — the  value  of  classifica- 
tion is  evident  enough;  but  when  you  have 
to  deal  with  so  small  a  number  as  seventy 
or  eighty  diseases  at  most — which,  moreover, 
are  not  natural  and  therefore  do  not  admit 
of  a  natural  classification — the  difficulty  and 
practical  inutility  of  the  result  become  ob- 
vious. The  past  history  of  classification  is 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

About  the  year  1780  Plenck,  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Buda-Pesth,  published  a 
classification  of  skin  diseases,  which  has 
practically  held  its  ground  till  recent  times. 
Plenck's  classification  was  based  chiefly  on 
the  anatomical  characters  of  the  eruption  or 
elementary  lesions,  and  he  divided  skin  dis- 
eases   into    the   following   fourteen   classes : 

(I)  Maculaj;  (2)  Pustulae  ;  (3)  Vesiculie;  (4) 
]3ulla;;  (5)  Papulae;  (6)  Crustae ;  (7)  Squamae; 
(8)  Callositates ;  (9)  ExcrescenticE ;  (10)  Ulcera ; 

(II)  Vulnera;  (12)  Insecta  cutanea;  (13)  Morbi 
unguium ;  (14)  Morbi  capiUorum.  This 
method  of  grouping  was  a  very  good  one  for 
the  time  in  which  it  was  published.  Willan 
followed  Plenck  very  closely,  and  his  eight 
orders  correspond  to  eight  of  Plenck's.  He, 
however,  wisely  omitted  the  order  Crustoe, 
and  introduced  the  order  Exanthemata,  a 
doubtful  gain.  Willan's  classification  was 
based  entirely  on  the  elementary  lesions, 
and  in  this  respect  was  more  logical,  though 
less   comprehensive,  than  Plenck's.     Hebra 


has  in   his  system  of  classification  reintro- 
duced Plenck's  orders  10  and  12. 

Alibert  tried  to  classify  skin  diseases 
according  to  their  natural  relationship,  but 
his  attempt  was  a  signal  failure.  In  the 
3'ear  1844  Hebra  introduced  his  system  of 
classification,  based  chiefly  on  morbid  ana- 
tomy, and  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
almost  universally  adopted  as  a  basis  of 
classification  which,  on  the  whole,  presents 
fewest  objections.  Hebra  divides  skin  dis- 
eases into  the  following  twelve  classes:, — 

(1)  Hyperiemic  affections  of  the  skin ; 
(2)  An*mic  affections  of  the  skin  ;  (3)  Morbid 
conditions  of  the  secretions  of  the  cutaneous 
glands ;  (4)  Exudations  ;  (5)  Hiemorrhages  ; 
(G)Hypertrophies;(7)  Atrophies;  (8)  Innocent 
gi-owths  ;  (9)  Malignant  growths;  (10)  Ulcers; 
(11)  Neuroses;  (12)  Parasites.  Of  these  he 
remarks :  '  For  the  denomination  of  the 
first  eleven  classes  or  families  I  have  em- 
ployed the  name  of  a  pathological  process — 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  thing  which,  being  only  a 
conception  of  the  mind  and  invisible,  can  be 
recognised  only  by  its  effects.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  of  the  twelfth  class  is  de- 
rived from  the  cause  of  tbe  diseases  which 
belong  to  it,  which  cause  is  positive  and  has 
a  real  existence.  But,  although  I  must  thus 
admit  the  logical  defect  in  the  principle  of 
classification  which  I  have  adopted,  yet  I 
have  not  been  able  to  remedy  it  without 
risking  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  system.' 
He  farther  remarks  :  '  The  separation  of  the 
eighth  from  the  ninth  class  may  be  termed 
arbitrary  and  even  incorrect  from  the  histo- 
logical point  of  view.  Again,  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
introduced  ulcers  into  dermatology,  at  least 
not  as  a  distinct  class.' 

A  study  of  the  correlation  of  skin  diseases 
is  always  interesting  and  useful,  but  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  their  relation- 
ships to  an  exact  system  of  classification,  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  become  apparent ;  and 
time  does  not  tend  to  remove  thein,  for  as 
our  knowledge  becomes  more  exact  and 
extensive,  the  more  clearly  do  the  difficulties 
appear. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  skin  diseases 
is  often  attended  with  difficulty.  This  arises 
from  the  fact  that  their  development  is 
liable  to  great  irregularity,  so  that  no  two 
cases,  even  of  the  same  diceise,  are  exactly 
alike.  Nothing  is  easier  than  the  diagnosis 
of  typical  cases,  such,  for  example,  as  we 
should  choose  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  ; 
unfortunately  a  considerable  number  are 
abortive,  and  present  an  appearance  quite 
different  from  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  the  usual  type.  These  remarks 
apply  not  so  much  to  rare  diseases  as  to 
many  of  the  common  forms  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  we  meet  from  time  to  time  with 
altogether  anomalous  cases  which  do  not 
correspond  with  any  of  those  described  ia 
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our  text-books.  These  latter,  liowever,  are 
uxtrenic'ly  rare,  and  do  not  form  any  serious 
iiupedinu'nt  to  ordinary  diagnosis. 

In  order  to  niako  a  succossfal  diaj:;nosis  of 
diseases  of  tlie  skin,  the  following  points  are 
worthy  of  especial  attention  : — 

1.  A  rule  of  great  importance  is  to 
examine  as  far  as  is  possible  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  on  which  the  erui)tion  is 
present.  The  necessity'  of  this  arises  from 
the  fact  tliat  a  disease  may  exhiljit  a  very 
different  ai)])oaranoe  in  one  ref,'ion  from  what 
it  does  in  anotiier ;  it  may,  for  exiimple,  be 
abortive  in  one  part  and  topical  in  another. 
Syphiloderma  supply  us  with  many  ex- 
amples which  illustrate  this  point.  Some 
portions  of  tlie  eruption  maj'  be  higlily 
characteristic,  wliile  others  would  hardly 
serve  as  a  means  of  diagnosis. 

2.  In  conducting  an  examination,  our  ob- 
ject is  in  tile  first  instance  to  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  erujjtion  as  a  whole,  irrespective 
of  the  particular  elementarj-  lesions.  We  do 
this  almost  instinctively,  and  comprehend  at 
a  glance  the  importance  of  combination  and 
arrangement,  and  that  this  or  that  elementary 
lesion,  taken  singly,  does  not  constitute  tlie 
skin  disease ;  tlnis,  when  we  speak  of  a 
vesicular,  papular,  pustular,  or  squamous  dis- 
ease, we  convey  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of 
its  nature.  The  parts  of  the  body  affected, 
the  tissues  involved,  tlie  form,  arrangement, 
and  grouping  of  the  eruption,  the  degree  of 
intlammation,  and  many  other  points,  are 
often  of  as  much  importance  as  the  minute 
anatomical  details. 

3.  In  any  given  case  under  observation  we 
should  always  distinguish  what  is  essential 
from  what  is  non-essential  or  accidental ; 
what  belongs  to  the  original  atfectiou  from 
what  has  been  superadded;  and  we  should 
select  for  special  examination  those  portions 
of  the  skin  in  which  the  disease  is  least 
complicated ;  for  example,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  presence  of  the  itch  acarus, 
we  do  not  choose  a  part  of  the  body  that  is 
thickly  covered  with  crusts,  but  we  endeavour 
to  find  it  in  a  patch  of  soft  skin  nearly  free 
from  secondary  intlamniation.  Endless  ex- 
amples might  be  given  of  the  changed  ap- 
pearance that  skin  diseases  present  from 
being  complicated  with  cutaneous  hienior- 
rhages  or  urticaria,  or  with  the  excoriations 
produced  by  scratching  or  even  by  treat- 
ment. 

4.  The  distribution  of  the  eruption  is  often 
a  valuable  aid  to  diagnosis.  As  a  rule,  when 
eruptions  appear  symmetrically  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
more  or  less  constitutional  malady,  or  one 
due  to  a  specific  poison  pervading  the  system. 
Psoriasis  and  prurigo  would  furnish  examples 
of  the  former,  and  the  exanthemata  and 
secondary  syphilis  of  the  latter  class  of  cases. 
Some  diseases,  on'  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
variably confined  to  certain  parts,  as  gutta 


rosea  and  sycosis.  Other  affections,  though 
not  so  strictly  localised,  yet  have  a  marked 
preference,  to  use  a  common  expression,  for 
certain  regions;  for  instance,  eryliiema  nodo- 
sum is  commonly  confined  to  the  legs,  acne 
to  the  face  and  slioulders,  tinea  versicolor  to 
the  trunk,  lupus  erythematosus  to  the  face  and 
ears,  area  to  tlie  scalp  and  hairy  parts  of  the 
face ;  and  to  these  examples  many  more 
might  be  added. 

5.  Ilitlierto  those  phenomena  in  skin 
affections  which  arc  appreciable  to  our  senses 
of  sight  and  touch  liave  alone  been  referred 
to,  namclj-,  the  general  character  of  the 
eruption,  the  tissues  involved,  and  the  parts 
affected.  There  are,  however,  other  means  of 
diagnosis,  less  perfect  in  their  nature,  and 
less  under  our  immediate  cognisance — the 
subjective  sensations  of  the  patient.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  itching,  burning, 
or  tingling  and  neuralgic  pains ;  they  are, 
how'ever,  of  minor  diagnostic  value. 

6.  The  histoiy  of  the  case  may  sonaetimes 
be  valuable  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  ;  its  value 
is,  however,  generally  over-estimated.  It  is 
quite  common,  for  instance,  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  a  previous  history  of  syphilis  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  history  of  two  or  three 
members  of  a  family  suffering  from  the 
same  disease  may  occasionally  assist  the 
diagnosis  in  a  doubtful  case  of  ringworm  or 
scabies.  The  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of  the 
patient  should  always  bo  includecl  in  our 
consideration  in  dealing  with  this  jiart  of  the 
subject,  as  tliese  factors  are  not  witiiout  their 
bearing  on  the  develojjment  of  certain  cuta- 
neous maladies. 

We  may  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks  on 
diagnosis  briefly  thus :  (1)  Examine  all 
parts  of  the  body  on  which  an  eruption  is 
present ;  (2)  take  a  general  view  of  the 
eruption  regarded  as  a  whole  ;  (3)  separate 
it  into  its  component  parts,  and  distinguish 
what  is  of  the  essence  of  the  disease  from 
what  is  superadded ;  (4)  observe  the  regions 
affected  ;  (5)  investigate  the  subjective  sen- 
sations; (6)  ascertain  the  past  and  present 
history,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient. 

Treatment. — Little  need  be  said  on  the 
treatment  of  skin  diseases  generally  ;  each 
disease,  and  indeed  one  may  say  each  case, 
requires  special  treatment  of  its  own.  A 
few  points  may,  liowever,  be  mentioned 
which  are  of  general  ajijilication. 

There  are  several  ditTerent  methods  of 
treatment  i'l  common  use :  (1)  Tlie  strictly 
local  treatment  by  means  of  ointments, 
lotions,  powders,  bandages,  and  other  appli- 
ances ;  (2)  the  treatment  by  various  kinds  of 
baths,  including  vapour  and  Turkish  baths ; 
(3)  treatment  by  internal  medicines ;  and  (4) 
general  treatment,  including  diet,  rest,  change 
of  air,  and  other  similar  remedies. 

Witli  regard  to  tlie  first  of  these,  namely, 
treatment  by  strictly  external  remedies,  it  is 
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all  that  18  reiiuirod  in  doalinf;  with  those 
skill  iilTectioiis  which  iirecntiii'lv  local— such, 
for  iiistuncc,  iis  sciiiiics.  lin^wonii.  tiiiou  versi- 
color. A\"hen,  liowtnec,  we  attcin])t  to  euro 
diseases  such  as  psoriasis  or  eczema  siniply 
hv  local  means,  thoiit,'h  we  may  have  little 
ditliculty  in  uettinj^  rid  of  the  eruption,  the 
cure  is  usually  of  very  short  duration.  For 
cxainjilo,  tiie  cure  of  psiuiasis  hy  chryso- 
lihiiiiic  acid  ointment,  or  of  symmetrical 
ec/ciiia  hy  ichthyol  ointment,  is  usually 
followed  hy  a  speedy  return  of  the  malady. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  treatment  is 
coinhined  with  the  use  of  suitahle  medicines, 
and  other  more  general  remedies,  especially 
sucii  as  have  some  deiinite  or  specilic  elfect 
on  the  disease,  we  may  reasonalily  hope  for 
a  more  lastinj;  cure  :  at  all  e\  ents.  the  results 
of  exjierieiice  prove  that  this  is  the  case, 
whatever  may  be  the  therapeutical  explana- 
tion ol'  the  fact. 

Treatment  hy  haths  occupies  nn  interme- 
diate ])osition  between  the  strictly  local  and 
the  (general  remedies,  thouf;h  no  doubt  they 
belonj^  more  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter 
category.  They  arc  especially  useful  in  deal- 
ing with  chronic  scaly  diseases,  such  as 
psoriasis,  and  also  in  the  treatment  of  syphilo- 
derma. 

Lastly,  some  forms  of  skin  diseases,  such 
as  gutta  rosea  and  many  kinds  of  ec/ema, 
are  aggravated  and  i.crpetuated.  if  not  pro- 
duced, by  indigestion. w  ant  of  rest,  and  mental 
troubles  and  anxieties;  therefore  suitable 
diet,  rest,  and  ciiange  of  air  and  ol  surround- 
ings, will  not  be  without  their  influence  in 
elleetiiig  a  lasting  cure. 

EoilKUT  LlVKINO. 

SKIN-BOUND  DISEASE.— A  popu- 
lar synonym  for  sclerema  neonatorum.     See 

SC'LKUKMA  NeOXATOKUM. 

SKIN-GRAFTING.  -  Skin-grafting 
consists  ill  tlie  traiispliiutation  of  jtortions  of 
skin  of  varying  si/e  and  thickness  from  a 
healthy  part  of  the  body  of  the  jiiitieiit  him- 
self, or  of  some  other  person  or  animal,  on  to 
a  recently  made  raw  surface  or  a  granulating 
sore. 

Skin-grafting  tlius  dilTers  from  n  plastic 
o|)eration,  which  invohes  the  shifting  of  a 
flap  of  skin  and  subcutiineous  tissue  from 
one  jiart  of  the  body  to  another,  without 
comiilctely  dividing  its  vascular  connexions 
with  contiguous  parts. 

Mirnions.  —  Several  years  ago  Reverdin 
introduced  the  jilan.  which  might  more  jiro- 
perly  bo  culled  ei)ideriiiisgrafting,  of  itlacing 
minute  jwrtions  of  tlie  superlicial  layers  of 
Hie  skin,  containing,  however,  the  cells  of  the 
nic  M(tl/)i(/lin\  on  a  healthy  granulating 
surface,  to  which  they  adhered  and  served 
ns  the  starting-points  for  the  spri'adiiig  of 
ejiiderinis  over  it.  The  grafts  were  shaved 
olV  from  any  healthy  jiart  of  the  skin  with  a 
sluir^)  knife,  Iht  incision  being  barely  deep 
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enough  to  draw  blood.  They  were  then 
placed,  with  the  deep  surface  downwards,  on 
the  sore,  ami  not  very  far  from  one  another, 
as  each  graft  does  not,  as  a  rule,  gi-ow 
reailily  to  a  larger  size  than  that  of  a  six- 
penny-piece. It  is  presumed  that  in  all 
operations  for  skin-grafting  close  attention 
will  be  paid  to  keeping  both  the  graft  and 
the  sore  aseptic,  the  way  of  doing  w  liich  w  ill 
be  given  in  a  later  paragraph.  Neglect  of 
this  precaution  exposes  the  grafts  to  the  irri- 
tating iiilliience  of  laitrefaction,  which  much 
endangers  their  vitality. 

More  recently  Thiersch  has  brotight  for- 
ward a  great  improvement  on  this  method. 
It  consists  in  shaving  olT  with  a  razor  a  strip 
of  the  superlicial  parts  of  the  skin  (as  in 
lieverdin's  plan,  going  just  deep  enough  to 
draw  l)looil,  but  no  deeper)  one  inch  wide 
and  of  any  reipiired  length,  and  jireferably 
from  a  i)art  where  the  skin  is  stift.  such  as 
the  aspect  of  tlexion  of  the  arm.  This  strip 
is  cut  into  pieces  half  an  inch  or  more  long, 
which  are  to  be  jilaced  (piile  close  together 
over  the  granulating  or  raw  surface.  If  the 
former,  the  sujierlicial  granulations  must  bo 
previously  scraped  away  so  as  to  remove  any 
irregularities  and  leave  hehind  only  a  material 
which,  though  highly  vascular,  is  little  prone 
to  contract,  because  it  has  already  contracted 
as  much  as  is  jiossihle.  The  grails  must  not 
be  placed  in  position  mitil  all  Meediiig  has 
stopped,  and  this  result  niiiy  be  eiui.urageJ 
by  exerting  pressure  with  a  sponge  over  a 
piece  of  some  smooth  material  like  the  oiled- 
silk  protective  placed  ujion  the  wound.  Mr. 
Clieyne  has  more  recently  still  recommended 
that  the  whole  thickness  of-  the  skin  should 
be  useil  for  the  grafts.  This  has  the  dis- 
advantage that  contraction  must  occur  in  the 
part  from  which  the  graft  is  remo\  ed.  but 
the  adv  antage  that  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
in  the  ])art  to  which  the  graft  is  transplanted. 
It  should  certainly  be  adopted  in  cases  such 
as  excisions  of  the  nianima,  where  a  |>iece  of 
rethmilant  skin  from  the  axilla  is  used  to 
fill  a  gap  between  the  llaps  on  the  front  of 
the  chest.  The  deep  surface  of  the  graft 
may  be  jirepared  by  chipping  oil',  with  a  sharp 
pair  of  line  scissors  curved  on  the  Ihit,  any 
pieces  of  fascia  or  fat  remaining  lulherent 
to  it. 

Prkcaxjtions. — In  jierforming  the  opera- 
tion, the  part  from  which  the  graft  is  to  be 
taken  must  bo  i)nrilied  by  shaxnig  it  and 
washing  it  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid  1  to  20,  of  corrosive  sublimate 
1  to  ,')00,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two;  and,  if 
any  time  is  to  elapse  between  its  removal 
and  its  ajiplication  to  its  new  seat,  it  may 
be  kept  in  a  solution  of  boric  acid  heated  to 
the  tein])erature  of  the  body.  If  it  is  to  bo 
jdaced  on  a  surfa."e  which  is  already  septic, 
this  must  be  prei)ared  by  the  application  for 
a  few  days  of  a  moist  antiseptic  ai>plication 
frei^ueutly  changed,  say,  boric  lint  soaked  in 
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a  1  to  2000  BuMimate  solution  ;  and  it  is 
often  well  lo  be<,'in  tliis  treiitnieiit  by  pnrify- 
inf^  the  skin  with  1  to  20  carbolic  acid  lotion, 
and  the  sore  with  a  Bolution  of  chloride  of 
zinc,  40  grs.  to  1  oz.  A  piece  of  oiled-silk 
protective  should  be  placed  on  the  grafts 
before  the  antiseptic  dressinrj,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  applied.  If  the  f^afts  be  not 
placed  close  together,  lines  of  granulations 
may  form  between  them,  and  much  interfere 
with  the  pres'fentableness  and  stability  of  the 
scar. 

Some  surgeons  have  obtained  the  grafts 
from  the  skin  of  frogs  and  other  animals,  but 
we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  yet  to  speak 
positively  in  recommending  this  plan.  The 
best  and  safest  source  of  supply  is  undoubtedly 
the  skin  of  the  patient  himself,  for  it  has 
happened  that  both  tubercle  and  syphilis 
have  been  transmitted  when  the  graft  has 
been  taken  from  another  person. 

In  plastic  operationit  a  flap  of  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  decidedly  larger  (as  three  to 
two)  than  the  surface  to  be  covered  is  turned  up 
from  some  contiguous  or  distant  part,  but  left 
attached  by  a  sufficiently  wide  base  to  en- 
sure its  retaining  its  vitality.  The  flap  is 
then  shifted  roimd  and  secured  by  sutures  to 
the  raw  surface,  which  it  must  accurately  fit. 
If  the  part  from  which  it  is  to  be  trans])lanted 
be  at  some  distance  from  that  to  which  it  is 
to  be  adaj)ted,  the  part  on  which  the  latter 
is  situated  must  be  firmly  secured  in  position 
imtil  the  flap  has  formed  its  new  connexions, 
when  the  pedicle  is  to  be  divided,  and  the 
part  to  which  it  has  now  become  adherent  is 
allowed  to  assume  its  natural  position. 

ElCKMAN    J.    GODLEE. 

SKODAIC  RESONANCE.— A  pecu- 
liar high-pitched  rL■^on;^nce,  foimd  chiefly  at 
the  sterno-clavicular  region  of  the  chest,  in 
some  cases  of  pleural  effusion  and  certam 
other  conditions.  The  importance  of  this 
physical  sign  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
late  Professor  Skoda  of  Vienna.  Sec  Phy- 
sical Examination  ;  and  Pleura,  Diseases  of. 

SKOLIOSIS  (fTKoXior,  crooked).  —  A 
By^lonym  for  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 
See  Spine,  Diseases  and  Curvatures  of. 

SKULL,  Diseases  and  Deformities 

of.—  Synon.  :  ii.  M'll'i'lic.i  (ill  Cri'nt'' ;  (ier. 
KrankhcUcn  des  Schiideh. — The  prmcijial 
diseases  and  deformities  of  the  skull  will  be 
discussed  in  the  following  order:  (Ij  Changes 
of  shape;  i'2)  Variations  in  size;  (3)  Menin- 
gocele and  Hernia  Cerebri ;  (4)  Ceidialhiema- 
toma  ;  ( "»)  Inflammation  ;  (G)  Rickets  ;  (7) 
Craniotabes  ;  iSi  Syphilis  ;  and  (9)  Tumours. 
1.  Changes  of  Shape. — The  shape  of  the 
skull  not  only  varies  much  amongst  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  mankind,  but  in  each  race 
variations  are  to  be  fi:)und,  sometimes  de- 
pending upon,  sorfietimes  independent  of, 
disease  in  the  individual.     A  glance  at  any 
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extensive  collection  of  crania  is  BiifTicient  to 
indicate  how  much  longer  some  skulls  are 
than  others,  in  proportion  to  their  width; 
how  in  some  the  vertical  diameter  is  |)ro- 
l)ortionaIly  great,  in  others  small ;  how  some 
have  wide  cheekbones,  some  depressed  noses, 
and  others  projecting  jaws.  Tiie  old  classi- 
fication of  Blumenbach  has  now  been  super- 
seded by  the  numerous  and  minute  observa- 
tions of  recent  investigators.  For  a  short 
account  of  the  methods  of  craniometry  now 
in  use,  and  of  the  present  transitional  state 
of  the  science,  the  reader  is  ref(-rred  to  the 
tenth  edition  of  Dr.  Jones  Quain's  Anatomy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  82,  where  he  will  also  find  references 
to  most  of  the  important  works  upon  the 
subject. 

The  skull  is  seldom  perfectly  symmetrical ; 
the  asymmetry  being  usually  more  marked 
behind  than  in  front.  This  is  shown  not 
only  by  a  coarse  examination  of  the  exterior, 
but  by  referring  to  the  differences  between 
the  sulci  and  foramina  on  the  two  sides, 
which  are  so  commonly  met  with.  A  familiar 
illustration  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the 
nose  is  rarely,  if  ever,  exactly  in  the  mid-line 
of  the  body  ;  but  much  more  striking  devia- 
tions from  perfect  symmetry  may  occur,  as, 
for  instance,  in  a  case  rei)orted  by  Mr.  Pearce 
Gould  to  the  Pathological  Society,  in  which 
one  half  of  the  cerebellum  was  absent,  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  deficiency  of  the 
cerebellar  fossa  on  the  occipital  bone.  Many 
savage  races  produce  abnormalities  of  the 
shape  of  the  skull,  by  the  application  of 
external  pressure  during  early  infancy ;  and 
a  similar  result  has  been  supposed  to  be  con- 
se()uent  on  the  method  of  wrapping  up  the 
heads  of  children  that  is  adopted  in  some 
parts  of  France.  A  marked  asymmetry  of 
the  skull  accompanies  that  rare  disease, 
'  hemiatrophy  of  the  face,'  which  is  said  by 
Mr.  Hutchinson  to  be  related  in  some  way 
to  morpha-a.  There  are  also  recorded  cases 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and 
skull.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  disease, 
or  rather  of  the  development  of  enormous 
hyperostoses,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
in  his  lectures  on  Surr/ical  Affectiorm  nf  the 
Nervous  Si/xlrtn,  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  Here  the  hj-perostoses  appeared 
closely  confined  to  parts  which  were  supplied 
by  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Some  of 
these  hj-pertrophic  cases  are.  no  doubt,  ex- 
amples of  exos-tosis,  others  of  inflammatory 
enlargement.  An  uniformly  thickened  skull, 
depending  presumably,  though  not  certainly, 
on  the  latter  cause,  may  be  either  porous  like 
cancellous  bone,  or  dense  and  heavy  like 
ivory.  There  is  in  the  museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  an  example  of  both  varieties, 
each  of  which  measures  in  many  parts  no 
less  than  |  in.  in  thickness;  in  the  porous 
variety  the  sutures  are  usually  more  or  less 
completely  ossified.  The  writer  has  seen  a 
case  in  which,  without  apparent  cause,  tlie 
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growth  of  one  half  of  the  lower  jaw  appeared 
to  be  arrested  about  the  an;e  of  puberty,  which 
gave  a  peculiar  inequality  to  the  face.  Great 
deformity  of  the  skull  may  result  from  the 
constrained  position  in  which  the  head  is 
held  by  patients  suffering  from  torticollis. 

2.  Variations  in  Size. — The  size  of  the 
skull  is  also  subject  to  considerable  variations 
in  different  races.  It  is  somewhat  larger,  on 
the  average,  in  men  than  in  women.  Amongst 
individuals  also  there  are  very  great  differ- 
ences. Great  intellects  have  sometimes  been 
associated  with  large  crania,  but  oftener  there 
has  been  no  such  relationship,  and  not  infre- 
quently the  opposite  has  been  the  case.  Far 
gi-eater,  however,  are  the  modifications  of 
size  which  depend  upon  patholoj^ical  condi- 
tions and  defects  of  development.  Some  of 
these  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Microcphalic  idiots. — Amongst  this 
class  of  idiots,  which  must  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  cretins,  the  skull  is  remarkably 
deficient  in  size.  Microcephalic  skulls  may 
be  caused  by  a  too  early  imion  of  the  sutures, 
in  which  case  the  want  of  development  of  the 
brain  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  result  of  this 
synostosis;  or  there  may  be  a  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  sutm-es  as  regards  union,  but  both 
the  brain  and  the  skull  may  remain  unde- 
veloped. The  low  forehead  and  animal  face 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  condition 
give  a  strangely  repulsi\-e  appear'ance  to  the 
child.  The  degree  of  idiocy  depends  upon 
the  size  and  structure  of  tlie  brain,  and 
the  development  of  the  convolutions.  See 
Cretinism. 

{b)  AnencephaKc  monsters. — This  class 
exhibits  a  more  or  less  complete  deficiency 
in  the  development  of  the  cranial  bones,  as 
well  as  of  the  brain.  The  great  variety  of 
abnormalities  which  may  be  met  with  will 
be  found  described  in  the  article  Brain,  Mal- 
formations of. 

(c)  HydroccpJialic  infants. — The  skulls  of 
these  infants  are  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  fluid  which  is  present,  and  they 
may  thus  sometimes  reach  enormous  dimen- 
sions. The  forehead  reaches  far  over  the 
face,  so  that  the  plane  of  the  upper  wall  of 
the  orbit  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
perpenihcnlar  part  of  the  frontal  bone.  The 
bones  become  excessively  thin,  and  are  often 
in  part  replaced  by  membrane.  The  sutures 
gape,  and  tlie  fontanelles  remain  open  far 
beyond  the  normal  time  of  closure,  occasion- 
ally indeed  beyond  the  period  of  infancy. 
See  Hydrocephalus,  Chronic. 

In  this  connexion  must  be  mentioned  that 
extremely  rare  disease  in  children — hyper- 
trophy and  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  which 
involves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  skull.     Sec  Brain,  Hypertrophy  of. 

3.  Meningocele  and  Encephalocele. 
Closely  related  also  to  hydi'oceplialus  are  the 
cases  of  meningocele  and  encephalocele.  It 
may  briefly  be  stated  here  that  they  involve 


the  existence  of  a  deficiency  at  some  point 
of  the  skull,  through  which  the  membranes 
of  the  brain,  containing  either  cerebro-spin^I 
fluid  only,  or  some  part  of  the  brain  itself, 
may  protrude.  The  most  frequent  seat  of 
this  disease  is  the  occipital  bone,  and  the 
next  in  frequency  the  nasal  part  of  the 
frontal  bone,  but  tumours  of  this  nature 
have  been  met  with  in  otlier  situations.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  diagnose 
these  two  kinds  of  tumour  from  those  de- 
veloped in  the  bones  of  the  skull  or  outside 
them ;  mistakes  in  diagnosis  have  not  in- 
frequently led  to  most  disastrous  results,  as, 
for  example,  when  a  meningocele  has  simu- 
lated a  polypus  of  the  nose,  and  its  removal 
has  been  undertaken.  If  patients  who  have 
suffered  from  meningocele  or  encephalocele 
recover — a  most  rare  occurrence — a  small 
hole  may  remain  in  the  bone  which  pre- 
sented the  deficiency,  or  the  opening  may  be 
completely  obliterated. 

4.  Cephalhsematoma.  —  True  cephal- 
hiematoma  is  a  collection  of  blood  between 
the  periosteum  and  the  skfill.  It  occurs 
congenitally,  usually  on  the  right  parietal 
bone,  but  often  on  the  left,  and  as  a  rule 
varies  in  size  from  an  incli  to  two  inches  in 
diameter;  and  it  is  sm-rounded  by  a  hard, 
well-defined  margin,  which  at  first  consists 
merely  of  blood-clots,  but,  if  absorption  be 
long  enough  delayed,  is  ultimately  the  seat 
of  a  deposit  of  bone.  It  is  probably  in  most 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  result  of  mechanical 
violence  during  delivery.  An  exactly  similar 
condition  is  often  seen  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
tusion in  later  life.  If  left  alone,  a  ceplial- 
htematoma  generally  disappears.  If  suppu- 
ration have  taken  j)lace,  incision  becomes 
necessary.     See  CEPiiALH.iiMATOMA. 

The  term  'cephalhiematoma'  might  equally 
well  be  applied  to  collections  of  blood  between 
the  dura  mater  and  the  skuU.  Such  effusions 
are  probably  always  traumatic,  and  result 
fi'om  the  rupture  of  a  meningeal  artery  or 
vein.  If  serious  results  do  not  immediately 
follow  from  pressure  on  the"bram,  consider- 
able thickening  of  the  dura  mater  may 
be  set  up,  accompanied  by  the  symptoms 
known  as  those  of  pachymeningitis.  See 
Meninges,  Cerebral,  In;lammation  of, 
Simj)le  Traiunatic. 

5.  Inflammatory  Diseases. 

(a)  Infiammation  of  the  diploe  and  its 
veins. — In  eases  of  injury  to  the  skull,  whether 
of  the  nature  of  fracture  or  of  simple  ex- 
posure in  a  scalp-wound,  inflammation  of  the 
diploic  veins  is  not  uncommon,  if  the  wound 
be  allowed  to  putrefy.  In  a  bone  so  af- 
fected, if  the  ottter  table  be  removed,  the 
whole  di])loe  and  its  veins  are  found  to  be 
filled  with  pus,  or,  on  applying  a  trephine, 
the  pus  may  be  seen  to  exude  from  the 
divided  veins.  The  dura  mater,  under  such 
circumstances,  may  be  mflamed,  or  jius  may 
collect  between  it  and  the  bone.     Pyaemia, 
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with  its  chfxrftcteristic  concomitant  symp- 
toms, is  the  t'rtvuu'iit,  if  not  the  invariable, 
result.  It  is  not  assumed  that  in  this  afl'ec- 
tion  the  outer  and  inner  tai>los  of  the  skull 
escape,  but  it  is  only  in  the  dii>loe  that  the 
pathological  process  is  obvious  to  the  ualvcd 
eye. 

The  only  treatment  that  has  been  sxig- 
gcsted— treiihining— does  not  offer  any  hope 
of  curinj;  the  disease. 

(b)  Chronic  osteitis. — This  maj-  ftfl'ect  the 
bones  of  the  skull  without  apparent  cause, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  depends  upon 
the  syphilitic  taint.  Sometimes  all  the  bones 
of  the  skull  become  thickened  and  enormously 
massive,  the  surface  being  much  roughened 
and  often  worm-eaten.  At  other  times  ir- 
regular iiyperostosis  may  be  the  result. 
Considerable  thickenings  of  some  of  the 
cranial  bones,  the  result  of  an  imperfect 
vascular  osseous  deposit,  are  found  in  some 
infants  aflected  with  congenital  syphilis. 
These  are  mostly  met  with  about  the  fonta- 
nelles,  especially  on  the  frontal  and  parietal, 
and  sometimes  Ihe  temporal  bones.  The  ir- 
regular hyperostoses  are  mostly  the  result 
of  local  periostitis;  in  fact,  thej^  are  ossified 
nodes.  Chronic  osteitis  is  the  catise  of  the 
falling-in  of  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  or  the 
massive  condition  of  the  same  part,  which 
gives  such  a  characteristic  appearance  to  a 
child  suffering  from  congenital  syphilis.  It 
is  also  the  cause  of  some  of  the  exostoses  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  treatment  must  be  directed  against 
the  constitutional  taint,  if  any  is  to  be 
discovered. 

(c)  Caries. — Chronic  osteitis  can  hardly  be 
considered  apart  from  caries,  which,  again, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  depends  upon 
syphilis,  though  less  commonly  on  the 
strumous  diathesis.  It  is  usually  caused  by 
the  penetration  of  a  superficial  ulcer  into 
the  deeper  stnictures,  or  by  the  sei)aration 
of  the  periosteum,  resulting  from  periostitis. 
It  is  frequently  associated  with  more  or  less 
chronic  osteitis  and  necrosis.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  seats  of  caries  of  the  skull  is 
the  forehead,  as  a  sequence  of  tertiary  sypiii- 
litic  ulceration  (corvnn  Veneris).  Another 
common  scat  is  the  hard  palate,  which  is 
often  perforated  as  the  disease  advances. 
Caries  maj-  occur  in  the  oceipito-atlantal 
articulation  (Pott's  disease),  followed  bj'  a 
train  of  symptoms  which  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  other  parts  of  this  work.  Caries 
of  the  temporal  bone,  either  of  the  petrous 
or  mastoid  portions,  frequently  follows  otitis 
media,  and  is  not  uncommonly  the  inter- 
mediate stage  between  this  disease  and 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus,  meningitis, 
or  cerebral  abscess.  It  usually  arises  by  ex- 
tension of  disease  from  the  middle  ear  to 
the  mastoid  antrum  and  mastoid  cells. 

Trkatment. — Beyoiid   the  administration 
of  iodide  of  potassium  and  of  mercury,  the 
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catitious  scraping  away  of  the  diseased  bon«, 
and  the  adoption  of  precautions  for  maintain- 
ing cleanliness,  little  or  notiiing  can  be  done 
to  relievo  syphilitic  caries  by  the  surgeon ; 
and  with  regard  to  other  cases  of  caries  of  the 
skull,  whether  considered  pathologically  or 
clinically,  nothing  can  be  added  wliich  does 
not  apply  to  the  same  disease  in  other  parts 
of  the  body.  Caries  of  the  oceipito-atlantal 
articulation  is  best  treated  in  the  early  stages 
by  the  actual  cautery. 

{(I)  Necronis. — Necrosis  of  the  skull  not  in 
freijuently  depends  upon  a  traumatic  cause, 
such  as  a  scalj)- wound  or  a  burn  ;  but  here 
again  the  syphilitic  form  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon. It  may  also  depend  upon  disease  of 
the  middle  ear.  Simple  traumatic  necrosis 
leads  to  the  separation  of  a  sequestrum  in 
the  usual  way.  Syphilitic  necrosis  often  de- 
)  ends  upon  some  form  of  ulceration,  or  upon 
periostitis,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  ex- 
tensive caries  and  chronic  osteitis.  Ii  often 
affects  the  diploe  and  causes  separation  of 
the  inner  and  outer  tables.  The  separa- 
tion of  syphilitic  secpiestra  is  generally  an 
exceedingly  tedious  process;  <and  they  are, 
moreover,  often  surrounded  by  bttle  or  no 
reparatory  callus,  so  that  after  their  removal 
it  is  no  rare  occurrence  to  find  the  dur'i 
mattr  pulsating  over  a  large  area  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound.  At  the  same  time, 
this  rule  is  not  invariable ;  it  is  common  to 
find  great  thickening  if  necrosis  of  the  bones 
of  the  orbit  occur,  which  vaa.y  cause  per- 
manent displacement  of  the  eyeball.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  large  piece  of  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  separated  as  a  secpiestrum,  in- 
cluding the  sella  turcica,  and  removed  through 
the  nose  without  the  slightest  evil  result  to 
the  patient.  Tubercular  necrosis  some- 
times causes  death  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  skull,  sequestra  of  varying  size  being 
thrown  off  and  leaving  the  dura  mater 
exposed. 

Necrosis  is  not  infrequently  met  with 
affecting  the  bones  of  the  face.  Thus  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw 
may  die,  and  come  awaj*  as  a  seciuestrum. 
Necrosis  of  the  jaws  often  depends  on  in- 
flammation set  up  by  carious  teeth.  It  some- 
times accompanies  actinomycosis.  Another 
cause,  happily  not  now  frequently  niet  with, 
is  the  poisonous  effect  of  the  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus in  persons  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  substance,  and  in  that  of  luciff  r 
matches  {see  Phosphorus,  Poisoning  by). 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  abuse  of 
mercury.  But,  besides  these  more  special 
causes,  necrosis  of  the  bones  of  tlic  face  may 
depend  upon  those  more  general  states  which 
are  supposed  to  stand  to  necrosis  of  other 
bones  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ; 
such  as  fevers  and  the  like.  The  amount  of 
thickening  round  a  necrosed  up]>cr  jaw  has 
not  infreijuently  led  to  its  removal  in  mistake 
for  a  tumour ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
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importance  to  examine  all  swellings  in  this 
refi;ion  with  grSat  care. 

Treatment.— If  the  membranes  be  left 
exposed,  some  protection  must  be  provided 
for  the  cranial  contents;  in  other  respects 
the  treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  must 
be  conducted  on  general  principles.  Seques- 
tra in  the  mastoid  process  or  around  the 
tympanum  should  be  carefully  dealt  with,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  setting  up  meningitis 
or  injury  of  the  internal  carotid  or  lateral 
sinus  which  any  surgical  interference  in- 
volves. In  dealing  with  necrosis  of  one  half 
of  the  lower  jaw  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
unless  suHicient  callus  have  been  thrown  out 
before  the  removal  of  the  sequestrum,  the 
other  half  will  lose  its  support  and  assume 
an  altogether  unnatural  and  almost  useless 
position,  being  drawn  to  the  opposite  side 
and  leaving  the  patient  in  a  condition  in 
which  he  can  hope  for  but  little  relief  from 
surgery. 

(c)  Periostitis. — Periostitis  of  the  skull  has 
been  already  referred  to.  It  may  depend 
Tipon  syphilis  or  struma— most  commonly 
the  former  ;  and  give  rise  to  what  are  known 
as  nodes.  The  inflammatory  subperiosteal 
effusion  may  be  fluid  or  solid  {soft  and  hard 
nodes) ;  and  it  may  undergo  true  or  spurious 
suppuration  or  ossification,  or  may  be  com- 
pletely absorbed.  The  most  common  but  by 
no  means  the  invariable  position  for  cranial 
nodes  is  the  frontal  bone.  As  in  the  case  of 
periostitis  elsewhere,  nodes  are  the  seat  of 
characteristic  nocturnal  pain,  which  is  ex- 
tremely distressing  and  exhausting  to  the 
patient. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  any  case  is 
by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  most  marked,  however, 
in  syphilitic  cases,  the  pain  being  usually 
removed  in  two  or  three  days.  If  suppura- 
tion occur,  incision  may  be  required. 

G.  Rickets. — In  a  rickety  infant  the  skull 
looks  large ;  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  appearance  does  not  depend  on  a 
deficient  development  of  the  bones  of  the  face. 
The  frontal  and  parietal  eminences  appear 
too  prominent;  the  fontanelles  remain  patent 
much  longer  than  in  a  healthy  infant;  and  in 
some  cases  the  anterior  fontanelle  may  be  un-  j 
closed  as  late  as  the  fourth  or  even  sixth  year. 
The  skulls  of  rickety  children  have  a  peculiarly 
massive  feel ;  they  are  sometimes  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  width,  conforming  to  the 
shape  known  as  dolicocephalic.  (For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  and  other  conditions 
see  a  paper  by  S.  J.  Gee,  M.D.,  in  vol.  vii.  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Rei)orts,  on 
'The  Shape  of  the  Head  looked  at  from  a 
Medical  Point  of  View.')  The  head  of  an 
adult  who  has  been  the  subject  of  rickets  in 
his  childhood  has  often  a  very  chai-acteristic 
appearance  :  an  apparently  large  square  skull, 
with  a  prominent  forehead  towermg  above 
a    diminutive   and  pinched-up   face,   giving 


to   the   individual    a   decidedly    intellectual 
aspect. 

Craniotabes  occurs  occasionally  in  rickety 
skulls,  but,  as  will  be  afterwards  shown,  we 
do  not  yet  know  how  far,  if  at  all,  it  depends 
upon  the  constitutional  condition. 

7.  Craniotabes. — By  this  term  is  meant 
the  occurrence  of  spots  of  remarkable  thin- 
ness in  the  skull,  such  that  an  indentation 
may  be  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
finger.  True  craniotabes,  as  opposed  to  the 
gelatiniform  degeneration  of  the  outer  table 
(Parrot),  attacks  the  inner  aspect  of  the  skull. 
For  its  production  an  undue  softness  of  the 
bone  api)ears  to  be  necessary,  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  pressure,  either  from  within 
or  from  without.  It  is  rarely  found  congeni- 
tally,  and  it  then  affects  the  anterior  part  of 
the  skull.  It  is  common  in  syphilitic  infants 
under  one  year  of  age,  and  is  then  usually 
met  with  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  parietal 
bones.  These  positions,  it  will  be  noticed, 
are  those  most  subjected  to  pressure  under 
the  two  conditions  mentioned.  Craniotabes 
has  been,  by  some  observers,  associated  with 
rickets,  but  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  is  at  present  doubtful.  It  disappears 
as  age  advances,  and  requires  no  special 
treatment.  See  M.  Parrot,  Revue  Menstielle, 
1879,  p.  769 ;  and  Dr.  Barlow  and  Dr.  Lees, 
Path.  Trans.,  1880,  p.  230,  and  1881,  p.  323. 

8.  Syphilitic  Affections.  —  From  the 
foregoing  observations  it  will  be  seen  that 
syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired,  has  much 
to  account  for  amongst  diseases  of  tlio  skull. 
It  may  cause  periostitis,  with  consequent 
nodes  ;  chronic  osteitis,  with  consequent 
hypertrophy,  local  or  general ;  caries ;  ne- 
crosis ;  and  craniotabes.  As  a  general  rule. 
It  may  be  stated  that  syphilitic  affections  of 
bone  are  amongst  the  later  manifestations  of 
this  disease.  The  infiammatory  forms  are 
usually  accompanied  by  severe  nocturnal 
pains,  and  they  may  be  expected  in  most 
cases  to  yield  to  the  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium. 

0.  Tumours.— It  is  necessary  to  refer  in 
the  briefest  possible  way  to  the  tumours  of 
the  skull.  Primary  growths  may  spring  from 
the  diploe,  or  from  the  inner  and  outer  tables 
of  the  cranial  bones.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon are  exostoses  and  some  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sarcoma,  either  of  which  may  reach 
an  enormous  size.  The  former  may  assume 
various  characters  {see  Tumours).  A  re- 
markable instance  of  one  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  horn  will  be  found  described 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.  p.  149.  These 
alone,  and  then  only  in  certain  cases,  admit 
of  removal  by  the  surgeon.  In  connexion 
with  the  bones  of  the  face,  tumours  of  the 
antrum  or  of  the  upper  jaw,  of  various  kinds, 
and  tumours  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  not  un- 
common. In  the  latter  position  the  various 
forms  of  epulis — myeloid,  fibrous  or  malig- 
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^nnnt,  and  cystic  tumours,  are  frc(iuentl_v  met 
with.  Exostoses  often  grow  ironi  tlie  jaws 
and  the  orbit,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
former  tlie  dilVerent  kinds  of  odontoma  must 
ho  mentioned.  Seconchiry  tumours  of  all 
kinds  may  aflfect  the  skull ;  thus  more  tlian 
one  instance  is  on  record  of  a  pulsating 
growth,  occurring  secondarily  to  a  similar 
growth  in  the  tliyroid  gland ;  and  scirrluis, 
following  cancer  of  the  breast,  is  by  no 
means  unknown.  Of  these  secondary  affec- 
tions the  commonest  are  those  which  alTect 
the  skull  by  the  direct  extension  of  tumours 
from  within  or  without ;  for  example,  the 
epitheliomata  of  the  scalp  or  mouth,  or 
rodent  ulcer  of  the  face.         E.  J.  Godlee. 

SLEEP,   Disorders  of.— Sykon.  :   Fr. 

Trotihlcs  (III  Soiimiril;  Ger.  Stohningen  dcs 
Schlnfes.  —  A  proper  amount  and  kind  of 
sleep  is  needful  in  order  that  the  body  may 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  health.  But  the 
actual  amount  of  sleep  talvsn  and  necessary 
for  persons  in  health  varies,  within  wide 
limits,  according  to  age,  the  soundness  of  the 
Bleep  itself,  and  individual  idiosyncrasy. 

Age  is  a  very  important  modifying  factor. 
Thus  an  infant  maj'  sleep  for  twenty  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  young  children 
np  to  the  age  of  ten  commonly  sleep  for  four- 
teen or  at  least  twelve  hours.  In  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  j'ears  old,  the  duration  of 
sleep  usually  varies  between  twelve  and  ten 
hours.  In  persons  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  the  period  should  not  sink  below  eight 
hours ;  from  the  latter  age  on  to  fifty  it  may 
fall  to  seven  hours ;  and  after  this  age  about 
the  same  amount  of  sleep  is  required  by  the 
majority  of  persons,  though  some  find  six 
hours  Butficient,  and  a  few  can  (without 
apparent  injury)  take  habitually  even  as 
little  as  five  hours'  sleep.  The  instances  in 
which  a  duration  of  sleep  habitually  less 
than  this  is  needed  arc  altogether  rare  and 
exceptional. 

Soimdness  of  sleep,  too,  is  subject  to  ranch 
individual  variation.  In  childhood  and  in 
early  life,  sleep  is  commonly  more  profound 
than  it  is  in  adults,  and  much  sounder  than 
in  old  age.  But,  over  and  above  these  varia- 
tions incident  to  age,  there  are  individual  dif- 
ferences; some  persons  are  naturally  '  light ' 
and  others  '  heavy '  sleepers.  As  a  rule, 
those  who  can  do  with  a  small  amount  of 
sleep  belong  to  the  latter  category.  And 
similarly  in  regard  to  amount  there  are  indi- 
vidual difTcrences  :  some  persons  are  able  to 
do  with  a  comparatively  smaD  amount,  while 
others  seem  to  recjuire  to  sleep  decidedly 
beyond  the  average  periods  above  stated. 

The  disorders  of  sleep — that  is,  the  varia- 
tions outside  the  above  limits  —  belong  to 
three  principal  categories,  in  the  first  of 
which  may  be  ranged,  all  those  cases  where 
sleep  is  excessive  in  amount;  in  the  second 
those  in  which  it  is  defective  in  somidness  or 
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in  amount;  and  in  the  third  those  in  which 
it  is  uinialiiral  in  churacter. 

I.  Amount  of  Sloop  Excessive. — 
Tiiis  occ\irs  connnonly  in  more  or  less  de- 
mented persons  or  in  idiots,  whose  brain- 
activity  is  below  the  usual  level.  Such 
persons,  when  their  natural  wants  are  satis- 
fied, are  apt,  like  manj*  of  the  lower  animals, 
to  sleep  away  a  large  portion  of  their  time. 

But  some  individuals  of  notable  intellectual 
power  may  occasionall}',  even  in  a  state  of 
health,  though  after  greatly  prolonged  labours 
with  previous  deprivation  of  rest,  continue  to 
sleep  soundly  for  twenty-foiu-  or  even  thirty- 
six  hours. 

In  manj'  brain-affections,  and  in  some 
cases  of  blood-poisoning,  a  condition  of  un- 
natural sleep  bordering  upon  stupor  may  be 
present  for  many  days.  Obscure  cases  in 
whicli  sleep  is  prolonged  for  weeks,  or  even 
months,  are  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
country.  This  rare  condition  only  super- 
venes in  persons  of  an  obviously  '  nervous  ' 
temperament,  and  the  state  itself  seems 
generally  to  be  i  kind  of  trance  allied  to 
catalepsy. 

Occasionally  an  excessive  tendency  to  sleep 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  is  set  up  in 
middle-aged  persons  without  other  'ery 
distinct  accompaniments  or  apparent  cause. 
Some  years  since  the  writer  had  such  a  case 
under  his  care  for  several  montiis  in  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital.  Ko  cause  could 
be  xscertained,  and  this  patient  was  almost 
constantly  asleep,  except  when  taking  food, 
or  when  he  was  being  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. His  pupils  were  habitually  contracted, 
and  his  memory  was  very  defective,  but 
there  was  no  paralysis  of  any  kind.  Before 
death  his  temperature  on  several  occasions 
sank  for  many  hours  as  low  as  92°  F.  At  tlie 
necropsy,  the  brain,  as  a  whole,  was  found 
to  be  distinctly  wasted.  There  was  no 
definite  focal  lesion,  though  the  pons  was 
thought  to  be  more  indurated  than  natural. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  a  curious 
endemic  disease  occurs,  known  as  the  sleep- 
ing sickness  {sec  Gore,  Brit.  Mat.  Joum., 
Jan.  2,  1875),  the  oetiologj'  and  jiathology  of 
which  is  altogether  obscure.  It  begins  with 
a  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands,  together 
witii  an  increasing  tendency  to  sleep.  The 
somnolence  becomes  more  and  more  con- 
stant, until  at  last  the  patient  cannot  even 
be  aroused  to  take  nourishment.  The  dis- 
ease lasts  from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  is 
generally  fatal.  6'cc  Negro  Lethaugy  ;  and 
Tkaxce. 

II.  Amount  of  Sloop  Defective.— 
Under  this  head  we  have  to  do  with  two 
kinds  of  failure — a  defect  of  quality  (dis- 
turbed or  rcstlrss  sleep);  and  a  defect  in 
quantity  {wnke/iilness,  insomnia,  pervigi- 
lium). Those  two  defects  often  co-exist, 
though  in  many  cases  wo  may  have  the 
former  condition  existing  alone. 
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(a)  Disturbed  or  restless  sleep. — This  is 
a  very  common  complaint,  apt  to  occur  in 
persons  of  all  ages,  and  under  the  influence 
of  many  different  causes,  some  of  the  niost 
frequent  of  which  are  these :  Indigestible 
food,  or  food  of  excessive  or  unaccustomed 
quantity,  taken  not  long  before  going  to  bed ; 
painful  conditions  of  any  kind,  whether  due 
to  mere  neiu-algia  or  to  serious  organic  dis- 
ease of  this  or  that  organ ;  discomfort  m- 
duced  by  undue  cold  or  excessive  heat ; 
mental  excitement  or  worry ;  chronic  alco- 
holism ;  the  menopause  ;  prolonged  overwork 
(mental) ;  over-fatigue  (bodily) ;  febrile  con- 
ditions ;  inflammations ;  gouty  states  of  the 
system ;  imperfect  action  of  the  liver  and 
various  forms  of  dyspepsia ;  excessive  hfemr.r- 
rhages  ;  acute  and  chronic  illnesses  of  various 
kinds,  such  as  delirium  tremens,  bronchitis, 
polyuria,  and  different  forms  of  heart-dis- 
ease ;  the  state  of  convalescence  from  many 
acute  diseases ;  the  taking  of  tea  or  coffee, 
either  too  strong  or  too  late  at  night.  Lastly, 
sleeping  in  a  novel  or  uneasy  condition,  or  in 
the  midst  of  unaccustomed  noises,  may  also 
be  mentioned  as  a  not  infi-equent  cause. 
Under  any  of  these  various  conditions  sleep 
may  be  fitful  and  disturbed,  the  persons  often 
starting  or  turning  about  uneasily,  dreaming 
much,  and  from  time  to  time  waking  under  the 
influence  of  dreams  of  a  distressing  or  oppres- 
sive character.  In  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  latter  conditions,  especially  when  it 
has  been  evoked  by  indigestible  food,  the 
state  known  as  nightmare  is  induced.  See 
Nightmare. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  disturbed 
sleep  must  of  course  vary  widely  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  influences  under  which 
it  has  arisen.  These  may  at  times  be  easily 
corrected,  but  in  other  cases,  where  the  dis- 
turbed rest  is  dependent  upon  pain  dithcult 
to  annul,  or  upon  some  acute  or  chronic  dis- 
ease, it  may  be  impossible  or  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ensure  sound  sleep,  notwithstanding 
the  best-directed  efforts  to  correct  or  neu- 
tralise the  disturbing  causes  in  operation. 
It  may  then  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  of  the  measures  recommended  under 
the  next  heading. 

{b)  Insomnia  ot  wakefulness. — Under  this 
head  we  may  have  either  complete  or  partial 
insomnia.  The  condition  is  complete  when 
the  person  gets  no  sleep  at  all  for  night  after 
night,  as  in  acute  mania,  delirium  tremens, 
in  those  suffering  from  some  very  severe 
pain,  or  in  persons  under  the  influence  of 
profound  grief  or  mental  anxiety.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  may  have  partial  insomnia  of 
different  kinds.  In  the  one  set  of  cases  the 
persons  who  suffer  from  it  may  He  awake  for 
long  periods  (one  to  several'  hours)  before 
being  able  to  get  to  sleep  at  all,  and  then 
sleep  may  be  more  or  less  sound  and  con- 
tinuous till  morning.  In  other  cases,  patients 
do    not    experience    so    much   difficulty   in 


getting  to  sleep,  though  after  they  have  slept 
for  one,  two,  or  more  hours  they  awake  and 
cannot  again  fall  asleep  ;  they  he  awake  often 
in  a  state  of  mental  depression,  or  even 
actually  tortured  by  gloomy  or  horrible 
forebodings. 

Various  cases  are  on  record  in  which  abso- 
lute insomnia  has  lasted  not  only  for  days 
but  even  for  weeks,  interrupted  only  by  mere 
snatches  of  sleep  during  brief  intervals. 

In  this  whole  class  of  cases,  however,  the 
sufferers  themselves  are  apt  to  form  exag- 
gerated estimates  of  the  amount  of  their 
wakefulness,  and  to  become  more  or  less 
hypochondriacal  upon  the  subject. 

Treatment. — In  many  of  these  cases  the 
art  of  the  physician  is  very  severely  taxed. 
Whenever  it  is  possible,  insomnia  should  be 
corrected  by  a  studious  attention  to  the 
general  health  and  habits  of  the  patient,  and 
by  endeavouring  to  ensure  the  presence,  as 
far  as  possible,  of  the  physiological  conditions 
which  favour  sleep.  Mental  repose,  bodily 
comfort,  a  sufficient  degree  of  warmth,  a 
certain  amount  of  fatigue,  combined  with 
perfect  quietude — one  or  more  of  these  con- 
ditions will  be  found  in  different  cases  either 
important  aids  or  essentials  for  the  production 
of  sleep.  To  ensure  the  first  of  these  condi- 
tions, it  may  be  needful  to  prohibit  all  study 
for  some  hours  before  retiring  to  rest.  An 
evening  walk,  so  as  to  induce  a  certain 
amount  of  bodily  fatigue,  is,  where  it  can  be 
had  recourse  to,  often  beneficial ;  whilst  in 
other  cases  a  warm  bath  at  bedtime,  followed 
by  friction  of  the  skin,  may  greatly  facilitate 
sleep.  Sometimes  a  mere  hot  foot-bath,  with 
or  without  mustard,  will  prove  beneficial. 
A  cup  of  warm  beef-tea,  gruel,  or  some  weak 
stimulant  (such  as  hot  whisky  and  water) 
just  before  going  to  bed  may  also  have  a 
salutary  influence,  and  the  former  may  be 
repeated,  or  taken  preferentially,  during  the 
night.  Monotonous  sensorial  impressions 
(sounds  or  gentle  frictions) ;  or  a  monotonous 
dwelling  of  tlie  mind  upon  certain  uninterest- 
ing imaginary  sights  or  verbal  repetitions 
are,  again,  sometimes  found  to  act  as  pro- 
vocatives of  sleep,  though  in  other  cases 
they  comj)letely  fail. 

In  debilitated  or  neurasthenic  conditions 
of  the  system,  a  patient's  ability  to  sleep 
may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  nervine  tonics  as  arsenic 
and  strychnine  in  combination  with  digitalis 
or  sumbul ;  and  some  patients  suflering  from 
worry  or  overwork  have  derived  great  benefit 
in  the  way  of  improved  sleep  by  taking  spirit 
of  turpentine  (1)\30)  in  capsules  at  bedtime. 

^^^lere  the  preceding  measures  are  unavail- 
ing, recourse  must  be  had  to  hypnotics  and 
sedatives,  such  as  bromide  of  potassium, 
chloral  hydrate,  opium  in  one  or  other  of  its 
forms,  uior2)hine,  Indian  hemp,  amorphous 
hyosc3'amine,  hyoscine,  &c.,  in  doses  appro- 
priate to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient. 
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In  the  more  urgent  cases  the  doses  of  such 
liypndtics  may  have  to  be  repeated  till  sloop 
is  procuri'd ;  but  in  many  of  these  urgent 
conditions  the  sedative  influence  of  packing 
in  the  wet  sheet  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Several  other  most  useful  remedies  of  this 
class  have  been  in  use  during  recent  years, 
the  most  inipcu'tant  of  which  ai'e  suli)honal, 
paraldehyde,  chloralamid,  and  one  which 
has  been  more  recently  introduced,  namely, 
cidoralose.  Of  these,  sulphonal  (gr.  15-31))  is 
best  given  in  ihe  form  of  cachets  or  crushed 
tabloids  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
bedtime.  It  often  acts  well,  and  produces 
less  dei>ressing  effects  than  chloral  hj'drate. 
Paraldehyde  (iH^;K)-()0)  is  a  very  safe  hypnotic 
to  give  where  such  a  drug  is  required  in 
patients  suffering  from  heart  or  lung  disease, 
but  the  great  objection  to  it  is  its  very 
nauseous  taste  and  odour.  Chloralamid 
(gr.  '20-45),  given  in  au  acidulated  solution, 
is  free  from  these  objections,  and  is  almost 
equally  safe ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  chloralose,  the  dose  of 
which  (gr.  5-15  in  hot  water)  is  smaller  than 
that  of  either  of  the  other  drugs  just  mer\- 
tioncd.  It  is  said  to  produce  prolonged  and 
restful  sleep,  and  not  to  lead  to  disagreeable 
aftereffects  on  awaking.  Such  remedies, 
however,  ought  never  to  be  taken  except 
under  the  orders  and  directions  of  a  medical 
man,  who  alone  would  be  able  to  judge  as 
to  the  most  suitable  drug,  the  proper  dose, 
and  the  mode  of  its  administration.  With 
some  of  these  drugs,  a  dose  on  alternate 
nights  is  found  to  be  sufficient;  and  in  all 
cases  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
obtain  the  desired  result  w'ikh  the  minimum 
quantity  that  will  prove  effective.  Again, 
wherever  hypnotics  are  had  recourse  to,  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  see  that  their  use  is 
not  continued  after  the  need  for  them  has 
passed.  It  not  infrequently  happens,  for  in- 
stance, that  much  of  a  patient's  insomnia 
may  be  due  to  a  bad  habit  of  the  system, 
which  yields  after  it  has  been  broken  in  upon 
by  the  use  of  hypnotics  for  a  short  period. 
Abrupt  discontinuance  is  generally  most  in- 
advisable ;  there  should  rather  be  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  dose,  with  or  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  patient. 

III.  Sleep  Unnatural  in  Character. — 
Under  this  head  we  ha\e  to  do  with  \arious 
mmatural  conditions,  in  which  the  abeyance 
of  brain  functions  that  exists  during  sleep  is 
more  partial  than  that  which  normally  exists. 
In  disturbed  sleep  the  physiological  condition 
pertaining  to  and  provocative  of  sleep  is 
generally  less  profmmd  than  it  should  be, 
just  as  in  other  cases  of  unusually  deep  sleep 
(akin  to  stupor")  such  a  condition  is  generally 
more  profound  than  natural.  In  the  cases  to 
w  hich  we  now  refer,  however,  sleep  is  partial 
in  its  area  :  portions  of  the  brain  that  are 
usually  involved  in  th'e  physiological  condi- 
tion peculiar  to  sleep  remain  exempt,  so  that 


I  the  sleeper  exhibits  powers  which  sleep  usu- 
ally annuls.    Hence  we  nuiy  have  sow«(7ofyH// 

j  or  ship-talking  ;  and  somnambulism  oi sleep- 
walking. 

In  those  who  exhibit  the  former  pheno- 
mena,  dream-thoughts  are  capable  of  evoking 
correlative  acts  of  speech,  and  such  persons 
will  sometimes  allow  a  listener  to  hold  a  sort 
of  conversation  with  them,  of  which  in  the 
w-aking  state  they  recollect  nothing.  This 
dream-conversation  maj'  be  more  or  less  co- 
herent. Dreams  themselves,  too,  vary  much 
in  their  coherency  in  different  individuals. 
In  some  persons,  whose  sleep  is  to  that  extent 
unnatural,  powers  are  displayed  during  this 
condition  which  even  surpass  those  of  the 
waking  state.  Mathematical  problems  have 
been  solved  during  such  sleep  ;  poems  and 
music  have  been  composed  and  written  out, 
which  have  altogether  surprised  the  same 
person  when  awake.  The  writer  has  recently 
seen  a  young  lady  liable  to  what  may  be 
termed  '  singing  fits,'  in  which  she  woidd  lie 
for  hours  incapable  of  being  aroused  by  ordi- 
nary means,  singing,  without  intermission, 
songs,  hymns,  and  portions  of  operas  in  pro- 
miscuous succession,  but  in  a  manner  de- 
cidedly excelling  that  of  which  she  was 
capable  when  awake.  In  all  these  states  we 
have  to  do  with  a  morbid  condition  of  sleep, 
partial  in  its  area,  and  in  which  there  is  the 
further  peculiarity  that  certain  f;\culties  are 
in  a  condition  of  exalted  activity.  The  alli- 
ances here  are  intimate  with  the  conditions 
that  are  now  studied  under  the  name  of 
'hypnotism,'  but  which  were  formerly  in- 
cluded under  the  term  '  animal  magnetism.' 
See  Magnetism,  Animal. 

Many  of  the  above  remarks  apply  to  som- 
nambulism also.  Here  the  morbid  slee))er 
possesses  an  unwonted  power  of  calling  his 
muscles  generally  into  activity  in  response 
to  his  dream-thoughts.  Sight  in  relation  to 
the  dream  may  be  good,  though  unrelated 
visual  impressions  are  not  taken  cognisance 
of.  Muscular  sense-impressions  also  are 
freely  acted  upon  ;  but  the  sleep-walker  may 
be  quite  deaf  to  aU  ordinary  auditory  im- 
pressions. 

Treatment. — These  are  to  be  regarded  as 
distinctly  morbid  conditions,  and  the  persons 
manifesting  them  may  often  be  cured  by  at- 
tention to  the  general  health,  and  the  use  of 
remedies  calculated  to  give  tone  to,  and  allay 
the  irritability  of,  the  nervous  system.  A  line 
of  treatment,  in  fact,  not  very  dissimilar  from 
that  to  which  one  would  have  resort  m  con- 
vulsions or  epilepsy  will  often  suffice  to  cure 
these  minor  manifestations  of  nervous  dis- 
order. 

Finally,  sleep  may  bo  disturbed  by  certain 
phenomena  occurring  to  the  person  whilst  he 
is  actually  in  this  condition,  which,  though 
scarcely  to  be  spoken  of  as  disordeis  of  sleep, 
ought  at  least  to  be  mentioned  in  this  article. 
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One  of  minor  significance  is  snoring,  which 
at  times  may  be  so  loud  as  to  awalien  the 
sleeper;  b\it  another  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance is  the  occurrence  of  convulsive  or  epi- 
leptic attacks,  which  in  some  patients  occur 
only  during  sleep. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SLEEPING  SICKNESS.— See  Negro 
Lethargy. 

SLOUGH  (Sax.  slog,  a  foul  hole  or 
hollow). — The  dead  material  resulting  fi-om 
gangrene,  ulceration,  or  low  forms  of  in- 
flammation of  soft  tissues.  A  slough  may 
be  in  the  form  of  a  mass,  as  in  gangrene ; 
or  in  shreds,  as  in  ulcers  and  unhealthy 
wounds,  which  are  then  said  to  be  sloughing. 
See  Gangrene  ;  Ulcer  and  Ulceration. 

SMALL-POX.— Synon. :  Variola;  Fr. 
La  petite  ]'erole  ;  Ger.  Blattern. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease, 
characterised  by  an  eruption  of  pimples  on 
the  forehead,  face,  and  wrists,  which  in 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  passes  through 
the  stages  of  vesicle,  pustule,  and  crust ;  it 
also  appears  on  certain  mucous  membranes; 
and  is.  sometimes  complicated  with  h*mor- 
rhage  into  the  skin,  and  from  the  mucous 
surfaces. 

Etiology. — When,  where,  or  how  small- 
pox arose  is  not  known.  It  certainly  aji- 
peared  in  Europe  in  the  sixth  century.  It 
arises  now  from  contagion  and  from  inocula- 
tion. It  afl'ects  all  races  of  men,  every  age, 
and  both  sexes.  No  climate  is  free  from  its 
ravages.  It  rages  with  special  virulence 
where  it  appears  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
such  cases  may  carry  off  whole  tribes.  It  is 
exceptionally  severe  among  negroes  and  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  generally.  Its 
subjects  are  un vaccinated  or  badly  vaccinated 
persons,  extensive  observation  having  shown 
that  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  vaccina- 
tion are  the  rarity  and  mildness  of  small-pox. 
As  a  rule,  it  attacks  the  same  person  once 
only,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
Some  few — of  whom  Morgagni,  Boerhaave, 
and  Diemerbroek  are  said  to  have  been 
instances — are  insusceptible  of  small-pox. 

Anatomical  Characters. — Small-pox  is 
the  result  of  a  specific  morbid  poison,  which, 
after  a  period  of  incubation  of  about  thirteen 
days,  possibly  sometimes  less,  manifests 
itself  by  high  fever  and  an  eruption  on  the 
skin.  The  eruption  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  rashes  of  an  erysipelatous,  scarlet,  or 
measly  character,  chiefly  seen  on  the  lower 
abdomen,  the  groins,  and  the  upper  and 
inner  part  of  the  thighs,  along  the  sides  of 
the  chest  and  about  the  axillte.  Sometimes 
they  are  seen  upon  the  face  and  neck,  and 
occasionally  they  cover  the  body.  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  haemorrhagic  rashes 
by  the  absence  of  blue-black  spots,  and  are 
usually   associated  with   the   milder   cases. 
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'  As  regards  the  skin-eruption,  the  papules 
are  due,  in  the  first  instance,  partly  to 
punctiform  hyperifimia  of  the  cutis,  over 
which  the  epidermic  cells,  and  more  especi- 
ally those  of  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
rete  mucosum,  become  swollen.  By  degrees, 
serous  fluid  is  poured  out  into  the  substance 
of  the  affected  epidermis,  raising  the  horny 
layer  from  the  swollen  group  of  cells  below, 
but  detaching  it  imperfectly,  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  small  irregular  intercommunicating 
serous  cavities  are  produced.  But  soon 
sujjpuration  occurs  in  the  subjacent  rete 
mucosum,  and  the  pus-corpuscles  then 
rapidly  diffuse  themselves,  and  the  pock  is 
converted  into  a  pustule.  The  umbilicated 
character  which  is  so  common  is  due  to  the 
presence  either  of  a  hair  or  of  a  sudoriparous 
gland,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  sub- 
jacent true  skin  has  not  yet  been  destroyed. 
The  suppurative  process  need  not  implicate 
the  true  skin  below  ;  but  not  infrequently 
it  involves  and  destroys  it  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth,  and  is  prolonged  inwards  along 
the  hairs  or  glands.  Under  the  former 
circumstances  the  pustule  leaves  no  perma- 
nent trace ;  under  the  latter  a  depressed 
cicatrix  results,  presenting  numerous  pits 
upon  its  surface.'  (Bristowe,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.) 

Fost-mortcni  examination  shows  nothing, 
beyond  external  appearances,  special  to 
small-pox,  except  a  trace  of  eruption  on  the 
larynx  and  vocal  cords.  The  blood  is  in 
most  cases  imperfectly  coagulated,  and  in 
black  cases  not  at  all.  In  the  latter  ecchy- 
moses  of  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes 
will  be  found.  Pleuritic  effusions  and  pneu- 
monic consolidations  are  sometimes  found, 
but  the  most  common  lung-complication  is 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  variola  hcemor- 
rhagica  j)'u-stulosa  hiemorrhage  is  generally 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys,  and  liver. 

Symptoms. —  Small-pox  may  be  described 
under  seven  forms :  (1)  Discrete  ;  (2)  Con- 
fluent ;  (3)  Hemorrhagic ;  (4)  Malignant 
(Pure  Haemorrhagic)  ;  (5)  Inoculated ;  (6) 
Small-pox  after  vaccination  and  revaccina- 
tion  (Modified)  ;  (7)  Small-pox  after  small- 
pox. 

1.  Discrete. — In  the  discrete  form  the 
disease  begins  with  rigor,  fever,  lumbar  pain, 
headache,  and  sickness,  with  copious  per- 
spirations ;  followed  by  an  eruption  on  the 
forehead,  face,  and  wrists.  This  is  isually 
most  abundant  on  these  parts,  next  most 
abundant  on  the  hands  and  feet,  and  least  so 
on  the  limbs  and  trunk.  The  eruption  is 
followed  by  a  remission  of  the  general  sj-mp- 
toms,  and  a  fall  of  temperature,  which  con- 
tinues until  about  the  eighth  day.  Between 
the  third  and  the  eiglith  days  the  pimples 
appear  on  the  extremities  and  the  trank, 
and  change  into  greyish-white  vesicles,  cir- 
cular, flattened,  depressed  in  the  centre,  and 
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enn-oundeJ  b\-  a  red  ring.  Duriiij;  this  time 
also  vesicles  may  be  seen  in  tlie  mouth 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx,  and  there  will  be  some  soreness  in 
these  parts.  On  the  eijjhth  day  some  of  the 
vesicles  become  pustular,  lose  their  central 
depression,  and  become  Klt^ljidar,  whilst  the 
redness  which  surrounds  them  becomes 
more  marked.  With  this  chanf^e  the  tem- 
perature rises,  and  the  f^eneral  symptoms 
return ;  but  these  are  of  short  duration,  for 
the  j)ustules  either  dry  up  rapidly  and  form 
scales,  or  burst  and  form  scabs  ;  the  tem- 
perature falls  by  about  the  tenth  day  ;  and 
the  patient  is  then  convalescent,  fatal  results 
beini;  extremely  rare,  except  in  unvaecinated 
cliildren  under  one  year.  When  the  crusts 
have  fallen,  and  the  desquamation  which 
follows  them  is  complete,  there  will  often  be 
pittin;,'. 

2.  Confluent. — In  this  form  the  initial 
symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  the 
former,  but  more  severe.  The  eruption  j 
appears  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  | 
milder  varieties  is  discrete  until  the  disease 
has  reached  the  vesicular  or  the  pustular 
stajje  ;  but  in  the  more  severe  forms  it  is 
confluent  from  the  first,  and  instead  of  show- 
ing distinct  elosel3-  packed  papules,  the  whole 
face  is  swollen,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  tense  elastic  mass.  When  the  eruption 
is  well  out  the  temperature  falls,  and  the 
general  symptoms  remit,  but  to  a  less  extent 
than  in  the  discrete  variety,  and  this  remis- 
sion continues  until  about  the  eighth  day. 
Up  to  this  time  more  or  less  delirimii  is 
present  in  many  cases,  and  it  is  sometimes  : 
maniacal  and  suicidal  in  character;  drowsi- 
ness and  stupor  sometimes  take  its  place, 
and  occasionally  alternate  with  it.  On  this 
day,  the  eighth,  the  vesicles  begin  to  become 
pustular,  tlie  areola  to  deepen,  the  tempera- 
ture to  rise,  and  the  general  symptoms  to 
return.  At  the  same  time  the  face  becomes 
extremely  swollen ;  the  eyelids  close  from 
cedematous  swelling;  saliva  flows  copiously 
from  the  mouth ;  the  glands  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  the  neck  and  lower  jaw 
enlarge  ;  and  the  early  delirium  usually  dis- 
appears. One  of  three  things  ma}-  now  take 
place :  (1)  the  disease  may  go  on  regularly 
to  the  eleventh  day ;  (2)  the  development  of 
the  pustules  may  cease,  the  face  remaining 
flat,  of  an  opaque  white  colour ;  or  (3) 
hiemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  skin 
beneatli  tlie  vesicles,  and  from  the  mucous 
membranes,  that  is,  it  may  become  htemor- 
rhagic-pustular.  In  either  of  the  last  two 
events  death  is  almost  invariable,  and  often 
rapid.  In  the  first  the  swelling  of  the 
face  increases  for  the  next  three  days,  during 
which  time  the  vesicles  become  pustular, 
fliid  the  hands  and  feet  swell.  There  will 
be  increased  sore-throat,  increased  saliva- 
tion, great  thirst,  'sleeplessness,  delirium, 
rising  temperature,  and  occasionally  laryn- 


gitis. On  or  about  the  eleventh  day  tho 
temperature  and  the  general  symptoms  will 
have  reached  their  height,  the  pustules  will 
discharge  their  contents,  and  crusts  will 
form.  After  this,  in  favourable  cases  the 
temperature  will  begin  to  fall,  and  the  symp- 
toms of  the  so-called  '  secondary  fever  '  to 
decline.  By  the  fourteenth  day  crustation 
will  be  complete  on  the  face,  where  it  is 
most  commonly  found,  the  general  symp- 
toms will  have  disappeared,  the  tem])eratura 
will  have  become  normal,  and  convalescence 
established.  In  unfavourable  cases  it  is 
about  this  time,  the  eleventh  day,  that  death 
usually  occurs.  It  is  preceded  by  low 
delirium,  variable  temperature,  subsultus, 
involuntary  motions,  and  occasionally 
hiemorrhage  into  the  skin  and  the  pustules. 
When  the  crusts,  which  in  this  form  are  often 
retained  many  weeks,  fall  off,  and  when  the 
des(iuamatiou  is  complete,  there  is  pitting, 
which,  at  first  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  m 
process  of  time  becomes  white. 

3.  Hsemorrhagic  -  Pustular,  Vesi- 
cular, or  Papular. — This  form  of  small- 
pox constitutes  the  connecting-link  between 
the  confluent  and  the  malignant.  With  the 
latter  it  is  often  confounded,  and  hence  true 
malignant  has  sometimes  been  said  fo  end  in 
recovery.  It  is  ch  iracterised  by  hemorrhage 
into  the  skin  beneath  the  vesicles  or  the 
pustules.  There  are  generally  petechice, 
sometimes  ink-spots,  and  often  subcutaneous 
hsemorrhage.  Recovery  is  very  rare.  Death 
may  take  place  in  the  vesicular  or  the  pustular 
stage. 

4.  Malignant. — Syxon.  :  Variola  Nigra  ; 
Variola  Hteinorrhaffica;  Black  Small- 
pox; Purpura  Variolosa. — This  form  is 
invariably  fatal.  Its  distingnisliing  features 
are  haemorrhage  into  the  skin,  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  form  of  the  eruption.  The 
illness  commences  with  the  ordinary  sym])- 
toms,  but  accompanied  by  marked  lumbar 
pain,  prfficordial  anxiety,  and  coldness  of  the 
extremities.  This  is  followed,  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day,  by  ecchymosis  into  the  con- 
junctiva",and  a  puri>uric  or  scarlaiiniformrash, 
sometimes  covering  the  whole  body,  but  most 
marked  over  the  losver  abdominal  region, 
and  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thighs, 
in  which  rash  large  and  small  dark  blue, 
deep  violet,  or  black  spots  are  seen.  The 
ordinary  eruption  is  almost  entirely  absent. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  limited  to  a  few 
scattered  papules,  more  often  found  on  the 
fingers  and  toes  than  elsewhere.  With  these 
appearances  there  will  often  be  found  on  the 
skin  hard  tumours,  of  variable  size,  of  tho 
same  colour  as  the  spots ;  and  from  one  or 
more  of  the  mucous  surfaces  there  will  be 
bleeding.  Death  sometimes  takes  place  as 
early  as  the  third  day,  but  most  commonly 
on  the  fifth.  The  temperature  u-iually 
fluctuates  about  102^  (F.),  Bometimes 
reaches    104",    and     is     sometimes     nearly 
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normal  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  The  mind  is  almost  always  clear 
throughout.  This  form  of  small-pox  occurs 
at  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes.  It  is  never 
found  in  well-vaccmated  subjecis  imder 
fifteen,  nor  ui  those  who  have  been  efficiently 
revaccinated  about  that  age. 

5.  Inoculated.— On  the  second  day  of 
inoculation  a  pim^jle  rises,  which  by  the 
fourth  has  developed  into  a  vesicle,  and  by 
the  seventh  or  eighth  mto  a  pustule,  when 
the  patient  has  rigors,  swellmg  and  pain  in 
the  axillary  glands,  and  more  or  less  fever, 
followed  on  the  eleventh  day  by  the  ordinary 
small-pox  eruption  (Bristowe),  which  passes 
through  the  usual  stages.  The  inoculated 
pustule  attains  full  development  on  or  about 
the  eleventh  day,  and  by  the  fourteenth  there 
will  be  a  crust.  The  characteristic  of  the 
disease  thus  induced  is  its  mildness.  It 
protects  from  small-pox  in  the  same  degree 
as  first  attacks  of  that  disease  protect  from 
second  attacks.  The  objections  to  it  are 
(1)  that  small-pox  so  induced  is  infectious; 
and  (2)  that  it  is  sometimes  fatal. 

6.  Small-pox  after  Vaccination  and 
Revaccination. — (a)  After  vaccination. — 
Speaking  genernlly,  it  may  be  said  that  (]ood 
vaccination  protects  from  small-pox,  and  that 
when  it  does  not  protect  absolutely  it  renders 
the  disease  milder  and  the  disfigurement  less 
marked,  and  reduces  the  mortality  directly 
as  the  efficiency  of  the  vaccination  and  re- 
vaccination.  Persons  under  fifteen  years  of 
age  with  two  good  cicatrices  ai-e  very  rarely 
tiie  subjects  of  severe  small-pox  ;  and  if  they 
contract  it,  death  is  almost  if  not  quite  un- 
known. After  this  age,  however,  certain, 
chiefly  inefficiently  vaccinated,  persons  be- 
come again  susceptible,  and  the  disease  in 
some  of  these  is  occasionally  severe.  Post- 
vaccinal small-pox  may  be  described  under 
the  following  three  forms:  (l)-ln  one  class 
of  cases  there  is  more  or  less  feeling  of  ill- 
ness, headache,  slight  fever,  possibly  some 
lumbar  pain,  followed  on  the  third  day  by  a 
sparse  eruption  of  papules,  which  abort  and 
soon  disappear.  (2)  In  another  class  there 
are  severe  initial  symptoms,  followed  on  the 
third  day  by  an  eruption  of  papules,  and  a 
remission  of  tlie  fever.  On  the  fifth  day 
the  papules  will  have  become  vesicles, 
which  in  a  day  or  two  dry  up  without 
any  recurrence  of  fever,  leaving  the  patient 
convalescent  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
(3)  In  a  third  class  the  initial  symptoms 
are  very  severe,  sometimes  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  confluent  small-pox,  and  they 
last  forty-eight  hours,  after  which  an  abun- 
dant eruption  comes  out,  the  whole  face 
swelling  as  in  severe  confluent.  The  tempera- 
ture now  falls,  and  the  disease  in  some  eases 
will  abort  at  this  stage ;  in  others  it  will  go 
on  to  the  vesicular  stage  and  then  abort,  the 
patient  becoming  convalescent  about  the  end 
of  a  week,  without  any  recurrence  of  fever. 


In  the  case  of  adults  who  have  been  vac- 
cinated only  in  infancy,  and  in  children  who 
have  been  badly  vaccinated,  the  disease  may 
run  an  unmodified  course  and  end  fatally. 

(b)  After  revaccination  (successful). — 
Small-pox,  after  this,  is  practically  unknown. 
During  the  ejjidemic  of  1871,  llO  persons 
were  engaged  in  the  Homerton  Fever  Hos- 
jjital  in  attendance  upon  the  small-pox  sick  ; 
all  these,  with  two  exceptions,  were  revac- 
cinated, and  all  but  these  exceptions  escaped 
small-pox.  The  experience  of  the  epidemic 
of  1876-77  was  of  the  same  kind,  all  re- 
vaccinated  attendants  having  escaped,  whilst 
the  only  one  who  had  not  been  vaccinated 
took  the  disease  and  died  of  it.  So,  in  the 
ei)idemic  of  1881,  of  90  nurses  and  other 
attendants  of  the  Atlas  Hospital  Ship  (small- 
pox) the  only  person  who  contracted  small- 
pox was  a  hou-semaid  who  had  not  been 
revaccinated.  At  the  same  time  a  single 
efficient  revaccination  about  puberty  is  not, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  an  effectual  protec- 
tion, even  against  death,  for  all  time. 

7.  Small-pox  after  Small-pox.  — 
Second  attacks  are  occasionally  met  with 
among  adults.  In  the  writer's  experience 
they  have  invariably  been  mild ;  but  fatal 
cases  are  said  to  occur. 

Course,  Termination,  Complications,  and 
Sequels. — In  the  discrete  form  of  small-pox 
the  great  majority  of  cases  recover;  half  of 
the  confluent  cases  die  about  the  eleventh 
day,  and  the  malignant  cases  invariably  die. 
In  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination  the 
course  of  the  disease  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  this,  as  shown  by  the 
marks.  If  these  be  of  the  best  kind,  three 
or  four  in  number,  and  in  a  patient  under 
fifteen,  the  disease  is  invariably  mild.  In 
some,  however,  who  have  passed  puberty,  the 
best  primary  vaccination  loses  in  power  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  almost  invariably  modifies 
the  disease,  and  when  death  occurs  it  is 
usually  due  to  some  accidental  complication. 
Of  complications,  laryngitis,  bronchitis,  pneu- 
monia, and  in  particular  broncho-pneumonia, 
are  the  most  common.  Glossitis  occurs  oc- 
casionally. On  two  occasions  the  writer 
has  met  with  cerebral  symptoms,  which 
were  shown  after  death  to  depend  upon 
cerebral  hiemorrhage.  Aphasia  with  right 
hemiplegia  he  has  seen  twice ;  and  once  a 
condition  like  dementia,  shown  after  death 
to  depend  upon  thrombosis  of  the  basilar 
artery.  In  the  cases  of  cerebral  h;^'morrhage 
the  eruption  was  not  fully  developed,  but  at 
the  time  of  death  they  did  not  seem  likely  to 
become  cases  of  extrenae  confluence.  One 
was  in  a  girl  twenty-one  years  of  age,  with 
two  good  vaccination  marks ;  and  the  other 
in  a  bo3'  of  eight  with  four  fair  mai'ks.  In 
both  cases  the  event  occurred  in  patients 
who  suddenly  became  dangerously  ill,  and 
the  seriousness  of  whose  illness  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  a  small-pox  which  was  by  itself 
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mild.  It  may  be  that  this  would  be  found  to 
be  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  otiicr 
cases,  if  jijos^-mor/em  examination  were  more 
frc<]uent  and  complete.  It  has  been  said  tliat 
small-pox  is  occasionally  complicated  with 
scarlatina  or  measles  ;  and  it  is  true  that 
eruptions  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
scarlatina  and  uicaslos  appear  in  some  cases 
of  variola  ;  but  whether  the  presence  of  such 
eruptions,  which  are  but  ouc  symptom,  con- 
stitute evidence  upon  which  to  maintain  the 
co-existence  of  two  specifically  distinct  dis- 
eases may  be  doubted.  Prcfj^nancy  has  been 
said  to  be  a  f,'rave  complication  of  small-pox. 
It  is  certain,  however,  tliat  many  pregnant 
women  recover  without  injury  ;  but  abortion 
in  confluent  cases  is  often  fatal,  on  account 
of  the  attendant  bleeding.  Of  sequela;  the 
most  common  is  pitting.  Mania  and  de- 
mentia are  occasionally  seen.  Erysipelas, 
abscesses,  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  par- 
ticular) j*  tlie  tips  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  con-  [ 
junctivitis,  iritis,  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
cornea,  are  not  unconnnon,  and  then  occa- 
sionally one  or  both  eyes  may  be  destroj'ed. 
The  specific  small-pox  eruption,  however, 
never  appears  on  the  corneal  conjunctiva. 
The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  eye  are 
late  in  the  disease,  and  in  all  probability 
due  to  defective  nutrition.  Otitis,  parotitis, 
orchitis,  and  ovaritis  occur  sometimes  ;  and 
p^-jrmia  occasionally. 

Diagnosis. — This  cannot  be  made  with 
certainty  until  the  eruption  appears.  Fever, 
headache,  lumbar  pain,  and  vomiting  during 
the  time  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  should 
arouse  suspicion ;  and  should  these  be  fol- 
lowed after  forty-eight  hours  by  an  eruption 
of  papules  on  the  forehead,  face,  and  wrists, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  considered  certain. 
The  difficulty  of  exact  diagnosis  depends  on 
the  fact  that  in  many  cases  all  the  main 
features  are  not  present  together,  and  that 
one  begins  to  trust  to  the  existence  of  some 
one  prominent  symptom.  Fever  with  head- 
aelie,  backache,  and  vomiting  may  occur  in 
continued  fevers  ;  but  the  later  appearance 
of  the  crnpticn,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
found  in  the  situations  in  which  that  of  snuill- 
pox  occurs,  ought  to  negative  the  idea  of 
small-pox.  Small-pox  is  occasionally'  pre- 
ceded by  eruptions  which  simulate  those  of 
measles,  scarlatina,  or  erysipelas,  and  these 
eruptions  are  associated  with  fever  and  other 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance.  If 
the  disease  be  small-pox,  the  eruption  will 
change  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-sis 
hours,  or  will  show  signs  of  malignancy. 
Pyaemia,  glanders,  and  acute  rheumatism 
with  a  pustular  eruption,  may  also  be  mis- 
taken for  small-pox,  but  attention  to  the 
history  of  the  case  will  be  enough  to  en- 
able one  to  form  a  correct  opinion.  So  far 
as  eruption  alone  may  lead  to  errof ,  the  point 
for  diagnosis  turns  on  the  query,  Could  the 


eruption  have  reached,  or  would  it  not  have 
gone  beyond  its  existing  stage,  if  the  disease 
on  which  it  depended  were  small-pox  ?  Of 
eruptions  unattended  by  general  symptoms, 
sypliilides,  acne,  eczema,  erythema,  and 
urticaria  are  most  frequently  mistaken  for 
small-pox  ;  but  mistakes  of  this  kind  may  in 
I  most  cases  br>  avoided  by  a  careful  consi/ltra- 
tion  of  the  history.  Lumbar  pain  is  found 
witli  fever  in  pneumonia,  but  physical  exami- 
nation of  tiie  chest  ought  to  settle  the  (]ues- 
tion  ;  moreover,  there  is  no  eruption  beyond 
occasional  herpes.  In  Imnbago  there  is  no 
fever.  Labour-pains  are  unattended  by 
fever  ;  moreover,  they  usually  come  on 
gradually  and  in  the  belly  first,  and  are  not 
constant.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  pregnant  women,  when  suffering 
from  small-pox,  may  have  labour-pains  and 
the  initial  symptoms  of  small-pox  concur- 
rently. Cases  of  black  or  malignant  small- 
pox will  present  little  dithculty  ;  but  if 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  typhus  prevail  at  the 
same  time,  there  will  bo  great  diiSculty  in 
arriving  at  an  exact  diagnosis  as  to  which 
form  of  malignant  fever  exists  in  the  case 
under  observation.  The  diagnosis  from 
chicken-pox  has  been  treated  of  in  that 
article.     See  CnicKEX-POX. 

pROGN'osis.— This  will  have  been  gathered 
from  what  has  preceded.  Sinali-j)ox  is  most 
f^ital  in  unvaccinated  children  under  five,  and 
in  adults  over  thirty.  At  these  periods  of 
life  half  or  more  may  die.  The  lowest  mor- 
tality in  the  unvaccinated  occurs  from  ten  to 
fifteen.  The  discrete  form  is  rarely  fatal 
in  adults,  but  it  is  so  occasionally  when  it 
occurs  in  unvaccinated  children.  Half  of  the 
continent  cases  will  die.  and  of  the  malignant 
all.  and  nearly  all  children  under  one  j'ear, 
whatever  form  the  disease  may  assume.  As 
regards  vaccination  in  prognosis,  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  the  unvaccinated  will 
die  at  the  rate  of  about  .00  per  cent.,  the 
badly  vaccinated  at  the  rate  of  about  26  per 
cent.,  and  the  well  vaccinated  at  the  rate  of 
about  2'3  per  cent.     See  Vaccination. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  specific  for  small- 
pox, its  complications  or  seqiieht,  and  the 
treatment  is  therefore  to  be  conducted  on 
general  principles.  The  following  are  points 
of  importance  :  (1)  The  patient  should  be 
jilaccd  in  a  large,  well-ventilated  room.  He 
should  be  fed  at  intervals  on  easily  digestible 
food,  such  as  milk,  beef-tea,  chicken  brotli, 
and  eggs  beaten  up;  and  occasionally,  accord- 
ing to  habit,  a  little  wine  or  spirit  may  be 
given.  He  should  be  permitted  to  drink  iced 
water  or  iced  lemonade  as  he  pleases.  He 
should  have  a  feather-bed,  the  sheets 
ought  to  be  of  the  softest  material,  and 
the  coverings  light ;  and  there  shoiild  be 
two  beds  in  the  room,  in  order  that  the 
patient  may  be  changed  daily.  (2)  Two 
competent  nurses  should  be  obtained,  one  to 
attend  the  patient  by  day,  the  other  by  night, 
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and  these  should  never  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  him.  (3)  The  hair  should  be  cut 
short.  (4)  Heat  of  skin  may  be  relieved 
by  cold-water  sponging,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  eyelids  and  other  painful  parts  by  the 
constant  application  of  cold  compresses.  (5) 
To  relieve  itching  olive  oil  may  be  used,  or, 
what  is  better,  lanolin,  or  vaseline,  which 
applied  as  a  dressing  to  the  face  will  facilitate 
the  removal  of  scabs ;  and  to  destroy  the  dis- 
agreeable odoiur,  some  kind  of  deodorant,  such 
as  Sanitas  powder,  should  be  sprinkled  about 
and  over  the  patient's  face  and  bed.  (G)  To 
procure  sleep,  opium,  or  some  form  of  alcohol 
diluted  with  warm  water,  may  be  given.  (7) 
Salivation  should  not  be  interfered  with,  but 
the  mouth  should  be  kept  clean,  and  sedatives 
avoided  during  its  continuance.  (8)  When 
delirium  is  marked,  in  addition  to  the  nurse 
there  should  be  an  attendant,  one  accustomed 
to  deal  with  lunatics  if  possible.  Mechanical 
restraint  should  be  avoided,  and  the  '  strait 
jacket '  and  '  tying  down  '  strictly  forbidden. 
The  patient  ought  not  to  be  left  for  one 
moment  alone,  otherwise  he  may  have  to 
be  looked  for  wandering  along  some  street, 
or  drowned  in  the  nearest  watercourse.  He 
should  not  be  argued  with,  nor  flatly  con- 
tradicted. If  he  should  imagine  his  at- 
tendants are  bent  upon  injuring  or  killing 
him,  the.y  should  be  changed.  If  he  be 
excited  by  the  mere  presence  of  others,  as 
may  happen  in  hospital  wards,  he  should  be 
treated  by  himself  in  a  dark  room.  Should 
he  persist  in  getting  out  of  bed  and  j)utting 
on  his  clothes,  in  walking  about  his  room,  or 
in  sitting  over  the  fire,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so,  for  to  the  fretted  and  fevered 
patient  moving  about  is  a  relief.  In  mania- 
cal delirium  chloroform  may  be  administered. 
(9)  The  eyes  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  in  severe  cases  an  ophthalmic  sm-geon 
should  be  consulted.  (10)  About  the  eleventh 
day  laryngitis  oiten  supervenes,  and  for  this 
tracheotomy  should  be  performed  when  there 
arises  distinct  difficulty  of  breathing.  Al- 
though in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the 
patient  dies,  the  relief  from  suflering  is  so 
great  that  the  operation  should  be  performed. 
(11)  When  crusts  begin  to  form  about  the 
nostrils  they  should  be  removed,  and  gener- 
ally the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  until 
suppuration  under  the  crusts  has  ceased  and 
the  skin  is  healed.  (12)  Abscesses  should  be 
opened  when  they  appear,  and  a  water-bed 
should  be  ordered  at  the  same  time.  (13) 
The  patient  may  be  discharged  safely  when 
the  crusts  and  scales  have  disappeared,  and 
not  less  than  six  baths  have  been  given  at 
intervals  of  two  days.  Such  is  the  general 
treatment  of  confluent  small-pox  ;  in  the  dis- 
crete kind  little  is  needed ;  in  the  malignant 
none  is  of  any  avail. 

The  prophylaxis  of  small-pox  is  discussed 
under  Vaccination. 

Alex.  Collie. 


SNEEZING,   EXCESSIVE 

SMELL,  Disorders  of.  — Sec  Nose, 
Diseases  of;  and  Olfactory  Nerve,  Mor- 
bid Conditions  of. 

SNAKE  -  POISONS.  —  See  Venom, 
Effects  of ;  Venomous  Animals. 

SNEEZING-,  Excessive.— Synon.  :  Fr. 

Coryga  Spasmodique  ;  Ger.  NieseJcrampf. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterised  by 
frequent  and  uncontrollable  attacks  of  sneez- 
ing, out  of  all  proportion  to  the  nasal  secre- 
tion. 

jEtiology. — The  causes  of  excessive  sneez- 
ing may  be  broadly  classified  as  extrinsic 
and  intrinsic.  Extrinsic  causes  include 
especially  various  vegetable  substances  in  the 
form  of  powder,  of  which  tobacco-snuff  is  the 
type,  and  the  pollen  of  certain  plants  [see 
Hay  Fever).  The  intrinsic  conditions  in 
connexion  with  which  the  affection  occurs 
vary  considerably.  In  some  cases  it  is 
associated  with  whooping-cough  or  asthma, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons.  It 
is  sometimes  a  symptom  of  the  hysterical 
condition,  and  not  infrequently  associated 
with  disordered  menstruation,  or  some  other 
derangement  of  the  sexual  functions.  It  has 
been  met  with  in  pregnancy,  and  even  during 
more  than  one  pregnancy  in  the  same  person, 
ceasing  in  the  intervals,  and  has  been  sup- 
posed to  replace  morning-sickness  (Barnes). 
In  some  persons  a  bright  light  or  intense 
colour  is  sufficient  to  determine  an  attack  of 
sneezing. 

Symptoms. — The  morbid  sneezing  has  no 
special  characters.  It  is  distinctly  a  reflex 
act,  being  excited  usually  by  some  slight 
impression  on  the  fifth  nerve.  A  slight 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  is  common.  The  secretion  has 
been  thought  to  be,  in  some  cases,  of  a  specific 
character,  analogous  to  that  of  hay  fever. 

Treatment. — The  attack  itself  may  be 
usually  cut  short  by  a  strong  impression  on 
some  branch  of  the  fifth  nei've  ;  when  this 
fails,  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  back  of  the 
neck,  or  an  emetic,  niay  be  employed.  Atom- 
ized astringent  nasal  inhalations,  or  the 
vapours  of  creasote  or  iodine,  are  useful,  but 
the  most  effectual  agent  is  the  cautious  ap- 
plication to  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  of 
a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine.  This 
is  best  effected  by  a  fine  spray-apparatus,  by 
which  at  each  jet  about  a  drop  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  is  injected,  the  patient  sniffing 
at  the  time.  One  or  two  drops  may  be  thus 
applied  to  each  nostril  twice  daily,  and  the 
treatment  is  usually  most  effective.  The 
immersion  of  the  head  in  cold  water  has  also 
been  recommended.  Any  irregularity  in  the 
functions  of  the  genital  or  other  organs  must 
be  attended  to;  and  iron,  quinine,  and  arsenic, 
if  not  otherwise  objectionable,  are  useful  in 
removing  the  liability  to  the  complaint.  See 
Catarrh  ;  and  Hay  Fever. 

W\  E.  GOWERS. 


SNUFFLES 

SNUFFLES.— A  popular  temi  for  the 
coiulitiuii  in  which  a  nasiil  dischiirge  exists 
in  children  sufl'ering  from  congenital  syphilis. 
See  Syphilis. 

SODEN,    in    Taunus,    Germany. — 

Coninioii  salt  waters.    Sec  Mixkual  Watkrs. 

SOFTENING.— SYNON.:Fr.i?«wo7//.ssc- 
Vicnt ;  Ger.  Erweichung.— h.  term  of  patho- 
logical significance,  implying  that  an  organ 
or  tissue  has  a  degree  of  consistence  less  than 
that  which  is  natural  to  it.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion which  occurs  in  various  organs  or  parts 
(1)  as  a  result  of  pathological  changes  during 
life;  and  (2)  as  a  consequence  of  different 
post-morteui  influences. 

(1)  Intra-vitam  Softening. — With  re- 
gard to  the  first  order  of  cliangos,  the  hrain 
and  the  spinal  cord  are  tlie  organs  in  wliich 
softening  is  most  common,  and  in  which  it 
is  apt  to  assume  its  most  typical  cliaiactcrs 
{see  Brain,  Softening  of;  and  Spinal  Cord, 
Softening  of).  It  occurs  also  in  the  osseous 
system  (nee  Bone,  Diseases  of).  Tlie  liver 
and  spleen  may  likewise  be  softer  than 
natural,  and  so  may  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  the  tissue 
of  the  heart.  In  nearly  all  such  cases  the 
princijjal  cause  of  this  diminislied  consistence 
is  a  fattj-  degeneration  or  infiltration,  asso- 
ciated with  more  or  less  of  serous  infiltra- 
tion [xec  Fatty  Degeneration).  This  patho- 
logical condition  is  the  reverse  of  those  con- 
ditions of  induration  known  by  the  name  of 
sclerosis  in  some  organs,  and  cirrhosis  in 
others.     See  Sclerosis. 

(•2)  Post-mortem  Softening. — The  soft- 
ening due  to  the  definite  pathological  pi'o- 
eesses  just  referred  to  must  he  clearly  dis- 
criminated from  certain  softenings  which 
may  supervene  after  death  as  a  result  of 
traumatisms  or  mere  post-mortem  clianges. 
Thus  the  tissue  of  the  brain  or  of  the  sjunal 
cord,  in  some  parts,  may  be  diminished 
in  consistence,  and  rendered  more  or  loss 
pulpy,  owing  to  iis  having  been  bruised 
during  the  operations  necessary  for  exposing 
these  organs  to  view.  The  same  organs 
likewise  diminish  in  consistence  by  mere 
lapse  of  time  after  death,  and  the  more 
quickly  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather.  In  the  stomach  also  2}ost-mortcm 
softenings  are  most  prone  to  show  themselves, 
should  the  organ  contain  gastric  juice  at  the 
time  of  death.  Here  we  get  softening  first, 
and  afterwards  solution  of  the  nuicous  mem- 
brane and  other  tissues  of  the  organ  hj'  a 
kind  of  digestive  process.  See  Stomach, 
Diseases  of;  19.  Softening  of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SOLIS  ICTUS  (Lat.)  — A  tynonym 
for  sunstroke.     Sec  Sunstroke. 

SOMNAMBULISM.  —  Sleep-walking. 

Sec  Sleep,  Disorders  of. 
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SOMNILOQUY.— Sleep-talking.      See 

Sleep,  Disorders  of. 

SOMNOLENCE.  —  An  unnatural 
drowsiness  or  disposition  to  sleep.  See 
Sleep,  Disorders  of. 

SONOROUS  RALE.— A  variety  of 
dry  rule  or  ihoiK-hus,  of  a  low-pitched 
character,  reseiubliiig  snoring  and  similar 
sounds,  and  produced  in  the  larger  air-tubes. 
Sec  Pin  si<'.\L  Examination  ;  and  Kuoncuus. 

SOPOR  (Lat.)  —  An  unnatural  deep 
sleep,  from  which  the  patient  can  only  be 
roused  with  dithculty.  See  Consciousness, 
Disorders  of. 

SOPORIFICS  (sopor,  heavy  sleep).— 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Sopor ifiqiics;  Soporatives; 
Ger.  EinschUifernde  Mittcl. — Agents  that 
promote  sleep.     See  Narcotics. 

SORDES  (Lat.  filth).  —  Definition.— 
Crusts  which  form  upon  the  lips  and  teeth  of 
persons  suffering  from  extreme  exhaustion. 

Description. — Sordes  occur  commonly  in 
what  is  called  the  typhoid  state,  whether  this 
be  due  to  typhoid  or  puerperal  fever,  j>neu- 
monia,  or  any  like  disease.  They  appear 
first  as  thin,  light-yellowish  crusts  upon  the 
prolabia,  generally  in  close  proximitj'  to  the 
teeth  ;  gradually  increase  in  thickness  and  in 
ai'ea;  and,  changing  tlieir  colour  to  brown, 
or  even  black,  at  length  extend  to  the  adja- 
cent surfaces  of  the  teeth.  They  seldom  or 
never  cover  those  portions  of  the  teeth  which 
are  hidden  by  the  lips,  but  spread  over  their 
exposed  surfaces  ;  so  that,  as  the  patient  lies 
with  slightly  i)arted  lips,  they  bridge  over  the 
interval  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  band  u].on 
the  middle  of  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw. 
^\llen  the  lips  are  more  widely  separated,  the 
sordes  do  not  extend,  unless  in  conditions  of 
extreme  exhaustion,  over  the  whole  of  the 
exposed  surfaces  of  the  teeth,  but  form  two 
ridges,  corresponding  with  the  margins  of 
the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

Sordes  are  composed  of  various  schizo- 
mycetes,  mingled  with  debris  of  food  and  epi- 
thelium. Micrococcus  occurs  almost  con- 
stantly ;  bacillus  subtilis  frequently ;  and 
the  writer  has  found,  each  in  a  single  in- 
stance, siurcina  ventriculi  and  spirochaeta 
plicatilis. 

Pathology  and  Treatment. — These  organ- 
isms, whicli  are  of  constant  occurrence  on 
the  papillary  surface  of  the  healthy  tongue, 
are  easily  dislodged  from  the  smooth  lips  and 
teeth.  But  in  conditions  of  great  prostration, 
especially  when  the  prostration  is  associated 
with  delirium,  the  slight  frictions  necessary 
for  their  removal  arc  not  made,  and  they 
obtain  so  firm  a  hold  that  they  can  only  be 
removed  by  careful  and  repeated  cleansing. 
Such  cleansing  may  with  advantage  be  per- 
formed with  a  piece  of  soft  rag,  or  a  brush 
dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  Condy's  fluid. 
Henry  T.'Botlin. 
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SORE-THROAT.  —  A  popular  name 
for  vai-ious  affectious  of  the  pharynx,  larynx, 
and  tonsils.  See  Larynx,  Diseases  of; 
Pharynx,  Diseases  of ;,  Thro  at,  Diseases  of; 
and  Tonsils,  Diseases  of. 

SOUFFLE  (Fr.)  —  A  soft.  Wowing 
sonr.d.  The  term  is  applied  either  to  the 
respiratory  murmur  heard  over  the  hmgs  ; 
or  to  certain  mm-murs  heard  in  connexion 
■with  the  heart  or  blood-vessels.  See  Phy- 
sical Examination. 

SOULZMATT,  in  Alsatia.— Alkaline 
table-waters.     Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

SPA,  in  Belgium. — Iron  or  Chalybeate 
waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

SPAIN,  Southern. — See  Malaga;  and 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

SPAN.ffiMIA  (o-TTdi/dj,  rare ;  and  alixa, 
blood). — A  condition  of  blood,  in  which  the 
amount  of  its  solid  constituents  is  below  the 
normal,  the  blood  then  appearing  thin.  See 
An.emia  ;  and  Blood,  Morbid  Conditions  of. 

SPAS. — See  Mineral  Waters. 

SPASM.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Spasme;  Ger. 
Krabm2]f. 

Definition. — A  name  given  to  abnormal 
CDntraction,  occurring  either  in  muscular 
organs,  in  single  muscles,  or  in  groups  of 
muscles. 

1.  Spasm  of  'muscular  organs. — Concern- 
ing spasms  of  organs  not  much  requires  to 
be  said  here.  We  may  cite  as  instances  those 
spasms  which  occur  in  the  pharynx  in  hydro- 
phobia ;  the  contractions  of  the  oesophagus 
in  oesophagismus  and  in  some  cases  ofhj'ste- 
ria  ;  the  painful  contractions  of  the  intestine 
which  are  presumed  to  occur  in  certain 
cases  of  colic ;  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rec- 
tum in  tenesmus  ;  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
m-ethra  m  certain  cases  of  inflammation 
with  irritability  ;  of  the  vagina  in  vaginis- 
nms  ;  of  the  uterus  in  rare  eases  of  sudden 
abortion  resulting  from  shock ;  possibly  of 
the  heart  in  certain  diseases  of  that  organ ; 
of  the  vessels  in  various  regions  of  the  body, 
and  on  various  occasions,  from  overaction 
of  vaso-motor  nerves;  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  in  certain  cases  of  asthma  and  hay 
fever;  of  the  glottis  in  laryngismus  stridu- 
his,  and  in  pertussis ;  as  well  as  of  the 
gall-ducts  or  ureter  under  conditions  of 
irritation,  either  direct  or  reflex.  In  refer- 
ence to  many  of  these  conditions  the  reader 
may  refer  to  special  articles  in  which  they 
are  considered.  All  are  due  to  excessive 
nervous  stimuli,  maintaining  conditions  of 
muscular  contraction  which  are  unusual 
both  in  degree  and  in  duration.  These 
spasms  are,  therefore,  tonic  in  tyi^e,  and  in 
almost  all  the  cases  cited  it  is  involuntary 
muscular  fibres  that  are  involved. 
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2.  Spasm  of  single  'muscles  or  of  groups 
of  'muscles. — The  next  class  of  spasm  is 
that  which  affects  the  striped  or  voluntary 
muscles.  They  are  divisible  into  two  main 
categories,  that  is,  into  tonic  spasms,  in 
which  the  contractions  are  continuous,  and 
clonic  spastns,  in  which  contractions  and 
relaxations  occur  in  quick  succession ;  the 
former  being  typified  by  cramps,  and  the 
latter  by  convulsions. 

Under  tonic  spasms,  we  maj'  have  cramps 
of  brief  duration,  affecting  a  single  muscle, 
such  as  the  diaphragm  in  hiccough  ;  or  of 
prolonged  duration,  as  in  the  sternomastoid 
in  certain  cases  of  wry-neck.  The  tonic 
contraction  may  affect  several  muscles  at 
the  same  time,  as  in  lock-jaw,  or  the  painful 
cramps  which  occasionally  occur  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Such  local  spasms  occm*  also  in  the 
condition  known  as  tetany,  in  conjugated 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  and  in  writer's  cramp  ; 
likewise  in  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  in 
hysterical  paralysis,  and  under  various  con- 
ditions of  irritative  organic  disease  impli- 
cating motor  nerves,  or  motor  centres  or 
tracts  either  in  the  sijinal  cord  or  in  the 
brain.  More  general  tonic  spasms  occur  in 
catalepsy,  in  tetanus,  and  in  strychnine 
poisoning. 

This  whole  class  of  tonic  spasms  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  irritation,  mechanical 
or  chemical  (nutritive),  operating  directly, 
either  upon  motor  centres  or  upon  the  fibres 
conveying  motor  inch  ations  in  some  i)art  of 
their  course  between  the  brain  and  the 
muscles.  In  other  cases,  however,  tonic 
spasms  are  of  reflex  origin,  and  the  cause 
of  irritation  operate:!  in  or  upon  sensory 
surfaces,  nerves,  or  centres. 

Clonic  spasms  are  also  of  various  kinds. 
Thej'  may  be  limited  to  single  muscles,  such 
as  the  orbicularis  palpebiarum ;  or  they 
may  affect  23articular  groups  of  muscles,  such 
as  those  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  on  both  sides,  or 
certain  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  some 
of  the  foot  muscles,  as  in  ankle-clonus.  In 
other  cases  clonic  spasms  may  be  more 
general,  taking  the  form  of  unilateral  or  of 
bilateral  convulsions.  The  latter  also  may 
be  irregular  or  of  coordinated  type.  See 
Convulsions. 

Where  clonic  spasms  are  much  slighter  in 
degree  and  in  range,  aH'ecting  some  muscular 
fibres  and  that  to  a  small  extent,  rather  than 
entire  muscles  in  a  more  marked  manner, 
we  have  the  production  of  tretnors,  which 
may  be  either  fine  or  coarse,  local  or 
general. 

Transitional  conditions  exist,  connecting 
all  these  various  manifestations  more  or  less 
closely  with  one  another.  They  constitute, 
indeed,  one  great  assemblage  of  related 
though  ajiparently  heterogeneous  pheno- 
mena, which  have  mostly  received  separate 
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eonsiderntion  under  th.oir  rcspL-ctive  names. 
Tlu)\i^;li  it  is  (l(>sir!il)lo  tliat,  their  fiindiimoiitiil 
reliitionsliip  should  have  been  thus  briefly 
pointed  out,  no  practical  end  would  be 
achieved  by  dwelling  further  upon  the  group 
as  a  group,  ujion  the  physiological  meaning 
or  origin  of  the  several  forms  of  spasm,  or  on 
their  therapeutic  treatment,  which  will  be 
found  described  under  separate  articles.  See 
Motility,  Disorders  of;  Strychnine,  Poi- 
soning by;  Tktany  :  Writer's  Cramp. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SPASMODIC— Synon.:  Fr.  Spasmo- 
diqiie  ;  Gcr.  Krnmpfhaft. — A  descriptive  epi- 
thet applied  or  applicable  to  conditions  or 
diseases  in  which  spasms,  and  mostly  those 
of  the  tonic  class,  are  met  with  as  prominent 
or  essential  constituents  ;  for  example,  spas- 
modic croup,  spasmodic  asthma,  spasmodic 
stricture.     See  Spasm. 

SPECIFIC— When  applied  to  a  disease, 
the  word  '  specific  '  signifies  that  such  disease 
is  produced  by  a  special  cause,  and  has 
special  characters,  for  example,  sy])liilis  and 
the  eruptive  fevers.  When  apjilied  to  a 
remedy,  it  implies  that  the  substance  has  a 
distinct  and  delinite  effect  in  the  cure  of  a 
certain  disease,  such  as  mercury  in  syphilis, 
or  quinine  in  ague  ;  or  that  it  acts  upon  a 
particular  organ,  as  ergot  upon  the  uterus. 

SPECTACLES,  Uses  of.— See  Stra- 
BisMCs ;  and  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

SPECTROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE. 

Intkoiuction. — l)etining  a  prism  in  optics, 
as  a  solid  angle  bounded  by  two  planes,  it 
may  be  stated,  generally,  that  a  spectroscope 
consists  essentially  of  a  prism  and  a  slit.  A 
diffraction-grating  may  replace  the  prism, 
biit  for  medical  purposes  no  advantage  is 
gained  by  its  use. 

According  to  the  kind  of  spectroscope, 
other  accessories  are  reijuired;  thus,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  spectroscope  used  for  medi- 
cal purposes — chemical  spectroscopes  and 
micro-spectroscopes.  In  the  former  the  slit  is 
set  at  one  end  of  a  tube,  known  technically  as 
the  collimator,  at  the  other  end  of  which, 
and  having  the  slit  in  its  focus,  is  a  lens 
which  makes  the  rays  admitted  through  the  I 
slit  parallel  before  entering  the  prism.  The  i 
prism  refracts  and  disperses  (when  they  can 
be  dispersed)  the  rays  passing  through  it,  | 
and,  if  they  be  rays  of  white  liglit,  they  | 
emerge  from  the  second  face  of  the  prism 
as  a  coloured  image  of  the  slit,  red  at  one 
end.  violet  at  the  other,  passing  from  red  into 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet.  This 
rainbow  band  is  the  continuous  spectrum  of 
the  light-source.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
light-source  be  used  containing  not  compound 
rays,  but  those  of  one  colour  only — for 
example,  such  as  are  yielded  by  a  colourless 
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flame  into  which  a  salt  of  sodium  is  intro- 
duced—  then  tlie  rays  emerge  from  the  i)rism 
as  a  yellow  line,  a  yellow  image  of  the  slit. 
The  prism  should  be  set  at  tlie  mininnim 
angle  of  deviation  for  the  sodium  line.  (For 
the  meaning  of  this  term,  and  the  method 
of  setting  the  prism,  the  reader  may  consult 
Glazebrook's  Fhijsical  Optics.)  The  spec- 
trum is  tlien  magnified  in  a  telescope,  which 
is  a  small  astronomical  refractor,  moving 
round  tlie  table  of  the  spectroscope,  and 
capable  of  being  focu.ssed. 

In  direct-vision  spectroscopes,  to  which 
the  micro-spectroscope  belongs,  a  compound 
prism  is  used ;  by  this  means  the  slit 
and  the  prism  can  be  placed  in  the  same* 
straight  tube. 

In  the  micro-spectroscope,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  microscopic  eye-piece  and  a 
direct-vision  spectroscope,  a  lens  collects  the 
rays.  Passing  up  in  the  optic  axis  of  the 
tube  of  the  microscope,  they  then  tall  on  the 
slit  and  are  made  parallel  by  another  lens 
placed  between  the  slit  and  the  compound 
prism.  This  compound  prism  is  composed 
generally  of  three  prisms  of  ci'own  glass  and 
two  of  fiint  glass,  united  to  each  other  by 
Canada  balsam.  By  such  a  combination 
deviation  is  eliminated,  while  suthcient  dis- 
persion is  retained  to  maKe  the  spectrum 
long  enotigh.  A  right-angled  reflecting  prism 
covers  half  the  slit,  so  that  a  second  spec- 
trum can  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
substance  beneath  the  objective  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  a  side-stage  being  adapted  to  the 
side  of  the  micro-spectroscope,  perforated 
with  a  square  hole,  and  provided  with 
spring  clips  to  hold  tubes,  Ac,  the  light 
being  reflected  into  the  hole  by  means  of 
a  plane  mirror  suitably  mounted.  The  slit 
can  be  widened  and  narrowed  by  means  of 
a  screw  and  springs  bearing  on  the  jaws 
of  the  slit,  which  should  be  made  to  move 
away  from  each  other  equally,  as  this  pre- 
vents displacement  of  the  centre  of  a  band 
or  line  when  the  slit  is  widened. 

It  is  advisable  to  work  with  both  these 
instriunents  ;  but  if  one  only  is  desired,  then 
the  micro-spectroscope  is  to  be  recommended. 
Useful  observations  may  be  made,  however, 
with  a  pocket  spectroscope,  procurable  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

Different  Kinds  of  Spectra.  —  When 
light  from  various  sources  is  examined  with 
the  spectroscope,  the  appearances  observed 
may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  (1)  Spectra 
consisting  of  bright  lines  or  striaj  ;  (2)  Con- 
tinuous spectra  ;   (3)  Absorption  spectra. 

(1)  Brirjht-line  spectra  consist  of  bright 
lines  on  a  dark  background,  occunnng  singly 
or  in  groups,  placed  in  the  same  or  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum.  Glowing  gases  or 
glowing  vapours  yield  such.  Metals  of  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  yield  such  spectra 
when  their  comi)inations  are  heated  in  tlie 
Bunson  flame  ;  the  heavy  metals  require  to  be 
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volatilised  at  a  much  higher  temperature  by 
means  of  the  electric  spark. 

MetaUic  poisons  may  be  detected  by  their 
bright-line  spectra  ;  and  the  elements,  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  and  others,  can  be  simi- 
larly detected  in  the  ashes  of  calculi,  and 
elsewhere.  The  late  Dr.  Bence-Jones,  in 
his  study  of  the  '  chemical  circulation,'  used 
the  spectroscope  to  determine  the  rapidity  of 
the  distribution  of  lithium  salts  to  distant  parts 
of  the  body,  such  as  the  crystalline  lens  and 
the  hip-joint. 

(2)  Continuous  spectra  are  yielded  by 
incandescent  solids  and  fluids.  Gas-light, 
candle-light,  the  electric  and  lime  lights,  in- 

•  candescent  platinum,  &c.,  yield  a  continuous 
spectrum— the  band  of  colour  referred  to 
above,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
violet — one  colour  passing  gradually  into  the 
next  without  break. 

(3)  Absorption  spectra  are  of  two  kinds: 
(fi)  those  consisting  of  black  lines  occurring 
in  a  continuous  spectrum  ;  and  (d)  those  con- 
sisting of  broad  black  spaces,  or  shadings  of 
varying  degrees  of  darkness,  in  a  continuous 
spectrum.  The  spectrum  of  the  sun,  and  of 
of  many  of  the  stars,  are  examples  of  the 
fo  iner,  and  the  latter  are  those  with  which 
jtiedical  spectroscopy  has  to  do.  These  black 
lines,  bands,  or  shadings  are  spaces  of  dark- 
ness in  the  spectrum  due  to  the  absence 
certain  rays.  Those  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
which  were  discovered  by,  and  named  after, 
Fraunhofer,  are  caused  by  the  presence  of 
vapour  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Every  gas 
and  every  vapour  when  in  a  comparatively 
cool  state  absorbs  the  same  rays  that  it 
emits  in  the  incandescent  state.  If  no 
vapour  existed  around  the  sun,  then  we  should 
have  thousands  of  bright  lines  belonging  to 
the  elements  burning  in  the  sun.  Some  of 
the  solar  lines  are,  however,  telluric,  i.e.  of 
earthly  origin,  and  are  due  to  absorption  in 
the  earth's  atmosphere.  The  most  prominent 
Fraunhofer  lines,  beginning  from  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum,  have  been  called  A,  a,  B,  C, 
D.  E,  b,  F,  G,  and  H. 

Solutions  of  animal  and  vegetable  colouring- 
m  itters  have  the  property  of  arresting  certain 
rays  of  li^ht  passing  through  them ;  and 
corresponding  to  the  rays  stopped,  or  en- 
feebled, we  liave  spaces  of  darkness  in  the 
spectrum— the  absorption  bands.  Solid  pig- 
ments may  do  the  same,  even  when  the  light 
analysed  (by  the  prism)  is  reflected  from 
their  surface.  Absorption  may,  however,  be 
general,  that  is,  one  or  the  otlier  end  of  the 
spectrum  may  be  absorbed. 

The  Study  of  Absorption  Spectra.— Two 
pigments  may  give  the  same  spectrum,  and 
yet  not  be  identical ;  to  prove  identity,  their 
respective  spectra  must  be  changed  in  the 
same  way  by  reagents.  In  studying  such 
spectra,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  map 
the  principal  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  By 
consulting  a  map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and 


then  examining  the  spectrum  of  diffused  day- 
light, concentrated,  if  necessary,  by  a  con- 
denser on  the  slit,  it  is  easy  to  identify  the 
most  prominent  Fraunhofer  lines  referred  to 
above.  Of  these  A,  a,  and  H  are  not  easy  to 
see.  Next  they  should  be  mapped  on  a  piece 
of  smooth  drawing-paper.  Both  the  chemical 
spectroscope  and  the  micro-spectroscope 
should  be  provided  with  photographed  scales  ; 
angular  measurements  for  the  former  are  only 
indispensable  for  certain  measurements,  such 
as  the  calculation  of  refractive  indices.  These 
scales  can  in  both  instruments  be  illuminated 
by  a  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  scale- tube.  By 
means  of  a  millimetre  scale  a  map  is  easily 
made  from  the  readings  obtained  from  the 
F'raunhofer  lines.  The  scale  of  this  instru- 
ment is  to  be  set  so  that  I)  shall  stand  at  a 
convenient  number  ;  for  the  chemical  spectro- 
scope it  is  generally  set  at  50. 

In  mapping  an  absorption  spectrum  we 
begin  by  setting  the  scale.  A  flame  coloured 
by  a  sodiuin  salt  is  brought  before  the  slit  of 
the  chemical  spectroscope,  or  reflected  up  by 
means  of  the  microscope  mirror  on  to  the  slit 
of  the  micro-spectroscope;  then  the  scale  is  ad- 
justed until  the  sodium  line  stands  at  the  same 
number  on  the  scale  that  the  D  line  stood  at. 
The  slit  is  then  illuminated  by  means  of 
artificial  light,  say  an  Argand  gas-burner,  the 
light  being  condensed  on  the  slit  by  a  bull's- 
eye  condenser  in  the  case  of  the  chemical 
spectroscope.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  is 
then  placed  in  a  vessel,  such  as  a  test-tube, 
held  in  a  suitable  holder,  before  the  slit  of 
the  chemical  spectroscope,  or  in  a  small  flat- 
bottomed  tube  let  into  a  thin  slab  of  wood, 
for  the  micro-spectroscope.  If  the  solution 
be  too  darkly  coloured  to  transmit  the  spec- 
trum, either  a  thinner  layer  or  a  more 
dilute  solution  must  be  used.  Hermann's 
hiEmatoscope  is  frequently  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  by  means  of  a  screw-adjustment  any 
dejith  of  fluid  can  be  examined ;  it  is  only 
applicable  to  the  chemical  spectroscope.  The 
slit  must  not  be  too  wide,  and  the  focus  should 
not  be  altered  after  the  sodium  line  has  once 
been  focussed.  A  black  cloth,  to  exclude 
extraneous  light,  should  be  iised  to  cover  the 
chemical  spectroscope.  Bands  in  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  best  seen  by  artificial 
light,  in  the  violet  by  daylight.  For  examin- 
ing portions  of  organs  or  tissues  a  compres- 
sorium  is  very  useful,  as  various  degrees  of 
thickness  can  then  be  examined. 

When  publishing  results,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  measurements  of  absorption  bands 
in  terms  of  a  universal  scale.  Now,  no  two 
arbitrary  scales  agree,  so  that  all  measure- 
ments should  be  reduced  to  wave-lengths, 
denoted  by  the  sign  XX.  Zeiss's  micro- 
spectroscope  is  provided  with  a  wave-length 
scale,  \mt  the  readings  of  any  spectroscope 
may  be  reduced  to  wave-lengths  by  means  of 
an  interpolation  curve.  A  sheet  of  logarithm 
paper  has  the  arbitrary  number  of  the  scale 
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of  the  spectroscope  written  out  along  the  top 
hne,  each  tenth  of  an  inch  corresponding 
to  one  division  of  the  scale.  Along  the  side- 
line, at  right  angles  to  this,  the  wave-lengths 
are  written,  each  tenth  of  an  inch  liere 
being  made  to  correspond  to  two  niillionths 
of  a  millimetre.  It  is  convenient  to  begin  at 
the  top  of  this  line  with  410  niillionths  of  a 
millimetre,  then  the  next  inch  division  has 
430  placed  opposite  to  it,  and  so  on  down  to 
730.  On  referring  to  Angstrom's  numbers, 
the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer 
lines  are  found  to  be  as  follows  in  milhonths 
of  a  millimetre:  A  =  7G0,  a  =  718,  li  =  G8G, 
0  =  650,  D  =  58U,  E  =  5'26,  b  =  516,  F  =  4S6, 
G  =  430.  Their  value  on  the  arbitrary  scale 
of  our  spectroscope  has  been  determined  by 
actual  measurement.  Bj-  means  of  these 
data  their  positions  on  the  paper  are  denoted 
by  small  crosses;  through  the  centres  of  these 
crosses  a  curve  is  drawn.  ^Vhen  now  we 
want  to  know  the  value  in  XX  of  any  number 
of  the  scale  of  the  spectroscope,  we  can  find 
it  by  nmning  the  eye  along  the  per])endicular 
line  joining  the  top  line  with  the  curve,  thence 
to  the  right-hand  side  line,  where  its  wave- 
length is  given.  In  other  words,  the  abscissae 
are  the  arbitrary  numbers  of  the  scale,  the 
ordinates  the  wave-lengths.' 

Uses  of  the  Spectroscope  ik  Medicine. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the 
various  pigments  and  their  spectra  which 
have  been  discovered  in  the  animal  body. 
It  will  suffice  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the 
applications  of  the  spectroscope  to  medicine, 
especially  as  a  full  account  of  most  of  these 
pigments  is  given  in  Professor  McKendriek's 
Text-book  of  Physiology,  vol.  i.,  and  in  Pro- 
fessor HaUiburton's  Text-hook  of  Chemical 
Physiology  and  Pathology, 

In  medical  jurisprudence  the  spectroscope 
is  indispensable  for  the  detection  of  blood- 
stains on  clothing,  knife-blades,  &c.  In 
poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  from  the  inha- 
lation of  coal  gas,  charcoal  fumes,  &c.,  the 
spectrum  of  the  blood  is  peculiar,  and  reduc- 
tion, by  means  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
cannot  be  brought  about.  Other  poisonous 
gases  have  been  found  to  enter  into  peculiar 
combinations  with  haemoglobin,  such  as  nitric 
oxide,  &q. ;  doubtless  research  will  reveal  the 
existence  of  many  such  combinations. 

To  the  physician  the  instrument  is  useful 
in  enabling  him  to  detect  blood  and  its  de- 
composition-products, and  also  bile-i)igments 
and  their  decomposition-products,  in  lu-ine 
and  various  pathological  fluids,  under  dis- 
eased conditions,  and  from  the  administra- 
tion of  drugs.  In  the  detection  of  various 
pigments,  which   cannot    be   recognised   by 

'  By  using  the  reciprocals  of  the  numbers  ex- 
pressintjthe  wave-lengths,  the  cur\e  becomes  nearly 
a  straight  line.  The  reciprocal  of  a  fraction  is 
obtained  by  making  the  numerator  and  the  de- 
nominator change  places.  Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  J 
is  ;,  the  reciprocal  of  5  is  {,  and  of  i  is   j,  i.e.  5. 


other  methods,  microscopic  or  chemical,  aa 
well  as  in  enabling  us  to  form  an  idea  as  to 
the  extent  and  nature  of  the  metabolic 
changes  taking  place  under  the  influence  of 
disease,  the  spectroscope  promises  to  be  a 
heljjful  guide.  In  fact,  pigments  have  already 
been  found  in  the  urine  which  can  be  pro- 
duced artificially  from  ha?moglobin  and  hse- 
matin,  &c.,  by  certain  chemical  methods, 
by  means  of  which  we  have  found  out  how 
they  are  produced  in  the  body.  These  i)ig- 
ments  serve  as  finger-posts  to  j)omt  out  the 
various  steps  of  the  abnormal  processes  by 
which  not  only  they,  but  the  substances 
with  which  they  are  associated,  are  origin- 
ated. The  pigment  known  as  urohsemato- 
porphyrin  may  be  given  as  an  example. 
This  can  only  be  produced  in  the  laboratory 
by  the  action  of  very  energetic  reducing 
agents  on  haemoglobin  or  hiematin,  yet  it 
occurs  in  many  diseased  conditions,  in  which, 
until  recently,  it  was  supposed  increased 
oxidation  took  place  ;  but  we  now  know  that 
exactly  the  opposite  occurs,  and  the  spectro- 
scope confirms  this.  Again,  the  rapidity  of 
the  reduction  of  oxyhsemoglobin  to  reduced 
hoemoglobin  may  be  meiisure<l  by  the  spec- 
troscope, as  Henocque  has  sho\m.  Observ- 
ing the  ungual  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  at  the 
root  of  the  nail,  by  means  of  a  direct-vision 
spectroscope,  he  finds,  if  a  ligature  be  (iiiickly 
applied,  that  in  health  reduction  takes  place 
in  seventy  seconds,  whereas  in  amtmic  states 
it  may  happen  in  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds, 
being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  haemo- 
globin, the  amount  of  haemoglobin  reduced 
in  one  second  being  0*2  per  cent,  under  nor- 
mal conditions. 

Wertheimer  h-  5  also  made  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope in  a  novel  and  ingenious  manner. 
He  injected  sheep-bile  into  the  femoral  and 
mesenteric  veins  of  dogs,  and  detected  the 
presence  of  the  writer's  cholohitmatin  in  the 
bile  of  the  dog  within  ten  minutes  aft«r  its 
injection  into  the  femoral,  and  five  after  its 
injection  into  a  mesenteric  vein,  showing,  as 
he  remarks,  that  the  liver  has  the  power  of 
picking  the  constituents  of  bile  out  of  the 
circulating  blood. 

Instead  of  repeating  what  is  already  known 
about  the  pigments  and  their  spectra,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  accompanying  chart 
(fig.  138),  where  the  most  important  spectra 
are  figured.  In  this,  sp.  1  represents  the 
spectrum  of  oxyhiemoglobiu.  That  of  the 
compounds  of  carbonic  oxide  and  of  nitric 
oxide,  respectively,  with  ha;moglobin  resem- 
bles this,  except  that  the  bands  are  nearer  the 
violet.  2  is  the  spectrum  of  reduced  luemo- 
globin,  got  by  adding  sulphide  of  ammonium 
to  a  solution  of  oxyhifmoglobin.  3  is  the 
spectrum  of  methii-moglobin,  a  substance 
intermediate  between  hiemoglobin  and  hiema- 
tin,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  more  firmly  com- 
bined than  in  oxyluemoglobin.  It  occurs 
on  the  edges  of  healing  wouuds,  in  old  blood- 
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stains,  in  various  exudations,  &c.,  and  may  be 
produced  artificially  by  treating  a  solution  of 
blood  with  a  great  number  of  reagents,  which 
are  not  energetic  enough  to  si^lit  the  haemo- 
globin into  ha-niatin  and  a  proteid.  4  is 
the  spectrum  of  alkaline  methajmoglobin, 
tvhich  is  very  often  mistaken  for  oxyhmmo- 
globin  in  alkaline  urine.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  a  little  ammonia  to  a  solu- 
tion of  methtemoglobin.  5  is  the  spectrum 
of  acid  h*matin  in  ether;  and  0,  that  of 
alkaline  hsematin  in  rectified  spirit.  7  is 
that  of  reduced  hsmatin,  got  by  adding  a 
i-educing  agent,  such  as  ammonium  sulphide, 
to  a  solution  of  alkaline  haematin.  Hiemo- 
chromogen  is  another  name  for  this  pigment. 
This  is  a  very  important  spectrum,  as  by  its 
means  blood  can  be  detected  with  great 
certainty  when  present  in  minute  traces. 
Sometimes  blood  may  be  present  in  urine, 
adhering  to  the  sediment ;  if  this  be  filtered 
off,  digested  in  rectified  spirit  containing 
ammonia,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  this  spectrum  is 
obtained.  Again,  in  detecting  blood-stains 
on  clothing,  knife-blades,  &c.,  the  bit  of  cloth, 
or  blade,  is  treated  with  the  same  reagents, 
with  a  similar  result.  8  is  the  spectrum 
of  acid  haematoporphyrin,  got  by  dissolving 
hwmoglobin  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtering  through  asbestos ;  and  9,  that  of 
alkaline  haematoporphyrin,  obtained  by  dis- 
solving hcEmatoporphyriu  in  alcohol  and 
ammonia.  These  two  spectra,  and  14 
and  15,  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  a 
condition  known  as  hiematoporphyrinuria 
has  lately  been  described,  first  by  the  writer, 
since  then  by  others.  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
administration  of  sulphonal,  but  not  in  all. 
The  urine  is  a  deep  Burgimdy-red  colour, 
and  decomposes  very  slowly ;  a  specimen 
obtained  in  May  1890  still  remains  un- 
changed.    10  is  the  spectrum  of  normal,  and 

12  that  of  pathological,  urobilin,  in  rectified 
spirit  and  sulphuric  acid  ;  that  of  stercobilin 
is  almost  identical  with  the  latter.     11  and 

13  are  the  spectra  of  normal  and  pathologi- 
cal urobilin  respectively,  treated  in  a  spirit 
solution  with  zinc  chloride  and  ammonia, 
which  develops  a  green  fluorescence.  14  and 
15  are  the  spectra  of  acid  and  alkaline  uro- 
hicmatopoi-phyrin.  This  pigment  can  be  ob- 
tained by  treating  hitmatin  with  energetic 
reducing  agents,  aided  by  heat,  such  as  sodium 
amalgam,  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  ifcc.  ;  at 
an  early  stase  haematoporphyrin  is  produced, 
then  this  pigment.  It  occurs  as  such,  as  the 
writer  has  discovered,  in  the  urine  of  acute 
rheumatism,  and  of  many  other  diseases, 
iiichuling  Addison's  disease.  Dr.  A.  E.  Garrod 
finds  that  its  presence  is  independent  of  blood- 
destruction  in  rheumatism,  and  must  probably 
depend  upon  a  failure  of  those  organs,  in 
which  it  should  be  metabolised  to  other 
pigments,  to  effect  such  change. 
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Bilirubin  ^  and  biliverdin,  the  colouring. 
matters  of  human  bile,  give  only  a  general 
absorption  of  the  spectrum ;  but  either  of 
them  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  gives  16, 
that  of  Gmelin's  reaction,  when  the  spectrum 
of  the  violet  stage  is  examined.  17  is  the 
spectrum  of  Pettenkofer's  reaction  ;  and  18, 
that  of  indigo-blue  and  indigo-red  from  nor- 
mal urine,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  which  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  added, 
then,  when  cold,  agitating  with  chloroform 
This  test  succeeds  wlaen  Jaffe's  fads. 

The  above  are  the  most  important  spectra 
from  a  purely  medical  point  of  view.  There 
are,  of  course,  other  pigments  in  the  human 
body  present  under  normal  conditions,  such 
as  myohiematin  and  the  histohiematins  (dis- 
covered by  the  writer),  the  lipochromes  or  fat- 
pigments,  formerly  known  as  luteins,  and  the 
black  pigments  included  under  the  name  of 
melanines.  The  last  show  no  absorption 
bands,  and  probably  arise  somehow  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lipochromes,  although  in 
cases  of  melanuria  associated  with  melanotic 
sarcomata  a  chromogen,  or  colourless  mother- 
substance,  is  present  which  on  oxidation 
changes  into  melanin.  At  all  events,  the 
origin  of  a  melanin  from  luemoglobiu  seems 
doubtful. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  bronzing  of  the  skin  in  Addison's  disease, 
but  as  yet  physiologists  are  not  disposed  to 
accept  any  of  the  hyijotheses  offered.  The 
writer  finds,  however,  that  the  suprarenal 
bodies  of  many  mammals  contain  haemo- 
chromogen,  pointing  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  these  organs  are  concerned  in  the  down- 
ward metabolism  of  effete  hccmoglobin ;  this, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  presence  of 
urohaematoporphyrin  in  the  m-ine,  would 
seem  to  point  out  that,  if  the  suprarenal 
bodies  are  diseased,  then  effete  blood-coloixr- 
ing  matter  must  be  present  in  excess  in  the 
blood,  and  produce  staining  of  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 

Charles  A.  Mac  Munn. 

SPECULUM (Lat.)-SYNON. :  Fr.  Specu- 
lutn;  Miroir;  Ger.  Speculum;  Sjnegel. 

Definition. — An  instrument  adapted  for 
exploring  the  several  channels  and  deeper- 
seated  XJarts  of  the  human  body.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  throat,  the  rectum,  and  the  vagina. 
For  each  of  these  there  are  s^jecially  adapted 
instruments. 

Description. — Specula  are  made  of  various 
materials,  and  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  The 
speculum  is  intended  not  only  to  permit  and 
facilitate  insjiection,  but  also  to  dilate  the 
canals  and  to  exjjose  parts,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  treated  surgically,  or  have  medica- 
ments applied  to  them.  For  this  reason  a 
cylindrical  speculum  will  not  always  answer 

'  Which  is  identical  with  hsematoidin 
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the  purpose  ;  we  have,  therefore,  bivalve  and 
trixiilve  speeula,  and  many  other  forms.  On 
account  of  the  friability  of  glass,  other 
material  has  not  infrequently  to  be  used, 
such  as  white  i)olished  metal,  celluloid,  or 
wood  ;  the  latter  is  objectionable,  as  it  has  no 
retlectiu};  power ;  but  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ai)ply  the  actual  cautery  throu<jh  a 
speculum,  a  substance  must  be  employed 
that  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  ami  non- 
friable,  such  as  wood. 

Vauikties.— Aural  specula.— Of  these 
there  are  several  forms,  and  some  are  known 
under  the  name  of  '  auriscopes.'  Some  have 
a  trumpet-shaped  opening,  which  facilitates 
the  introduction  of  light,  and  greatly  increases 
the  illuminating  and  reflecting  power.  There 
are  also  bivalve  aural  specula  with  a  screw 
lever,  and  others  with  handles  attached  so  as 
to  separate  the  blades. 

Eye  specula. — These  are  known  by  the 
name  of  eijelid  retractors  and  ophthalmo- 
scopes, both  of  which  are  really  specula  for 
examining  the  eye,  though  not  generally 
classiticd  as  such.     See  Ophthalmoscope. 

Nasal  specula. — Tliere  are  several  forms 
of  these,  the  great  purpose  they  have  to 
serve  being  that  of  dilating.  One,  known  as 
Elsberg's,  is  three-bladed. 

Throat  specula.— Specula  for  examina- 
tion of  the  throat  are  generally  called  laryngo- 
scopes.     See  I,AKYNG0S(.'0PE. 

Rectal  specula.— These  are  cylindrical, 
bivalve,  or  trivalve.  The  cjdindrical  are 
made  on  the  principle  of  Fergusson's  vaginal 
speculum,  but  witli  an  opening  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  wall  of  the  rectum  at  the  part  to 
which  it  is  adapted.  The  valvular  forms  are 
made  of  white  iiiotal. 

Vaginal  specula.— Of  these  there  are 
many  kinds.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  is  that 
known  as  Fergusson's,  which  is  cylindrical 
and  made  of  glass,  with  a  coating  of  mercury 
behind  it,  so  as  to  give  it  reflecting  power, 
and  backed  by  vulcanised  indiarubber.  An 
improved  variety  of  this  is  of  a  tapering  form, 
so  as  to  admit  more  light.  See  \Vomb, 
Diseases  of. 

Sims's  duckbill  speculum  is  of  great  use  in 
retracting  the  pcriiurum  and  dilating  the 
vagina,  when  space  is  required  for  operation, 
as  in  vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Then  there 
are  bivalve  and  trivalve  metallic  specula. 
^Vooden  cylindrical  specula  are  always  used 
when  the  actual  cautery  is  applied,  for  rea- 
sons already  mentioned.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  glass  is  the  preferable  material,  as 
it  is  unaffected  by  caustics. 

The  uses  of  specula  will  be  found  described 
in  connexion  with  the  diseases  of  the  several 
organs  to  which  they  have  reference. 

It  is  worthy  of  record  that  many  varieties 
of  specula  have  been  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  and  .that  recently  a  quadri- 
valve  vaginal  speculum  has  been  unearthed 
there.  Clemf.nt  Godson. 
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SPEECH,     Disorders      of.— Synon.  : 

TroiiliUs  (lu  Lir)ii/(it/r  ;  (ier.  Stiihriitigeti  tier 
Sprache. — Defects  of  speech  are  very  various 
in  their  nature,  degree,  and  mode  of  causa- 
tion. They  are  capable  of  being  classified 
from  several  different  points  of  view.  The 
writer  will  not  attempt  to  do  more  in  the 
present  article  than  point  out  the  nature  and 
relations  of  the  several  kinds  of  defects, 
which  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  be  found  to 
have  received  consideration  under  their  own 
proper  headings. 

iEnoLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY. — Disorders  of 
speech  may  depend  upon  (1)  congenital,  or 
(2)  acquired  defects  of  the  brain,  orof  certain 
of  its  nerves  and  sense-organs. 

1.  Congenital  defects. — The  most  frequent 
and  important  of  these  defects  is  deafness, 
which  entails  mutism,  so  that  the  individuals 
thus  alllicted  are  known  as  '  deaf-mutes.' 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  this 
condition  of  mutism  or  dumbness  may  also 
be  brought  about  by  absolute  deafness  oc- 
curring from  any  cause  after  birth,  but  before 
the  child  begins  to  talk  ;  or  even  after  it  has 
learned  to  talk,  up  to  the  fifth  or  seventh 
year.  In  cases  of  the  latter  type,  the  child, 
when  without  the  accustomed  guidance  de- 
rived through  the  sense  of  hearing,  soon  forgets 
how  to  speak  and  becomes  dumb.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  class  of  cases,  there  are  those  of 
congenital  idiocy  without  deafbess,  but  in 
which  the  child  never  learns  to  talk  or  arti- 
culate in  tlie  proper  sense  of  the  term  {see 
Idiocy).  There  are  also  other  cases  allied  to 
the  last,  in  which,  owing  to  some  intracranial 
lesion  occurring  either  before,  during,  or  soon 
after  birth,  the  child's  subsequent  mental 
condition  is  greatly  impaired,  as  well  as  its 
motor  power.  In  these  most  deplorable  cases 
the  child  may  never  be  able  to  speak  in  any 
distinct  or  articulate  fashion,  it  may  not  be 
able  to  walk  or  even  stand,  or  it  may  only  be 
able  to  accomplish  these  latter  acts  imper- 
fectly. In  some  of  these  children  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  hemiplegic 
condition,  with  arrest  of  growth  of  the 
paralysed  limbs.  Such  patients  are  also 
fre(iuently  subject  to  one-sided  fits ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  whether  in  these  cases  the  in- 
ability to  speak  is  especially  prone  to  occur  in 
those  who  are  congenitally  paralysed  on  the 
right  side.  In  some  of  the  less  severe 
examples  of  this  latter  type  which  have  come 
under  the  writer's  observation,  sj)eech  has 
been  merely  deferred — the  child  has  not 
commenced  to  speak  till  the  fourth,  fifth,  or 
even  the  sixth  j'ear.     See  Dumbness. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  late 
Dr.  Hadden  has  described  several  curious 
cases  of  speech-defect  met  with  in  children, 
to  which  the  term  '  idioglossia '  has  been 
applied.  These  persons  have  to  a  certain 
extent  a  language  of  their  own  ;  so  that  when 
asked  to  repeat  phrases,  they  make  use  of 
sounds  of  their  own  instead  of  those  proper 
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to  the  worcls  that  should  be  employed.  The 
sounds  which  they  substitute  are  said  to  be 
always  the  same  lor  the  same  words,  though 
some  of  these  patients  at  least  seem  to  be 
capable  of  writing  correctly  from  dictation. 
They  may  also  show  a  fair  amount  of  intelli- 
gence generally. 

2.  Acquired  defects. — Among  acquired 
defects  of  speech  we  have  troubles  of  various 
degrees  and  kinds,  whicli  may  come  on  at 
any  period  between  infancy  and  old  age,  and 
which,  as  regards  duration,  may  be  tempo- 
rary or  permanent.  The  great  variation  in 
the  extent  and  nature  of  these  defects  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  impeding  condition  or 
lesion  may  act  (1)  upon  parts  of  the  brain 
concerned  with  the  genesis  of  thought,  and 
of  the  will  to  speak ;  (2)  upon  some  part  of 
the  nervous  channels  or  centres  concerned 
with  the  actuation  of  speech  ;  or  (3)  upon  the 
peripheral  nerves  and  organs  concerned  with 
articulation  and  vocalisation.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  acquired  defects  of  speech  may,  in 
one  set  of  cases,  be  associated  with  the  most 
marked  alterations  in  the  intelligence  or 
previous  mental  condition  of  the  patient, 
whilst  in  others  they  may  be  represented  by 
mere  defective  articulation  or  vocalisation. 
In  briefly  referring  to  the  principal  varieties, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  pass  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  complex  types. 

Proper  vocalisation  is  essential  for  the 
production  of  normal  speech  ;  where  it  alone 
is  defective  we  have  to  do  with  various  kinds 
of  aphonia,  which  may  be  due  to  very 
different  causes  (see  Voice,  Disorders  of). 
Again,  articulation  as  a  mere  motor  act  may 
be  interfered  with  or  perverted  in  diverse 
modes.  Where  speech-movements  are  inco- 
ordinate, we  have  such  common  defects  as 
stuttering  or  stammering  [see  Stammering)  ; 
or  else  those  less  marked  perversions  of 
speech-movements  which  are  met  with  in 
some  cases  of  chorea.  Again,  where  the 
movements  concerned  in  speech  are  more 
simply  defective,  we  have  that  indistinctness 
of  articulation  and  blurred  utterance  which, 
in  various  degrees,  is  so  commonly  associated 
with  different  forms  of  paralysis  due  to 
cerebral  disease.  To  this  kind  of  defect  the 
name  '  Aphemia  '  is  now  commonly  applied. 
It  presents  itself  under  many  various  condi- 
tions, and  with  different  degrees  of  com- 
pleteness. It  may  show  itself  in  its  most 
extreme  form  in  '  labio-glosso-laryngeal 
paralysis,'  or  in  other  forms  of  bulbar  disease. 
This  blurred  or  diflicult  articulation  is  also 
one  of  the  signs  met  with  in  general  paralysis 
of  the  insane,  and  in  disseminated  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis.  Again,  it  occurs  in  associa- 
tion with  hemiplegia  caused  by  different 
lesions  in  various  parts  of  the  brain,  between 
the  bulb  below  and  the  cerebral  cortex  above. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  most  marked  and  most  per- 
sistent in  hemiplegia  due  to  disease  of  the 
pons  Yai-olii,  ivhile  in  lesions  higher  up  it  is 


apt  to  be  slight  and  more  transitory,  especially 
where  such  lesions  exist  on  the  right  side  of 
the  brain.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  this 
kind  of  defect  is  specially  prone  to  occur 
where  there  is  damage  to  the  first  parts  of 
the  outgoing  tract  leading  from  the  kin- 
aesthetic  centres  in  the  left  third  frontal  con- 
volution, or  in  any  lower  parts  of  the  same 
tract,  or  when  there  is  damage  to  the  actual 
motor  centres  for  articulation  situated  in 
the  bulb.  Damage  to  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution  itself  gives  rise  to  a  form  of 
speech-defect  which  is  commonly  known  as 
(vphahia  [see  Aphasia).  The  writer  has 
shown,  however,  that  this  condition  may,  in 
reality,  and  in  full  accordance  with  modern 
doctrines  as  to  the  strict  localisation  of  cere- 
bral functions,  be  induced  by  damage  in  parts 
of  the  cortex  comparatively  remote  from  tlie 
'  third  frontal  convolution.'  Such  forms  of 
sjieech-defect  may  exist  without  any  very 
obvious  mental  impairment,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  they  may  sometimes  be  induced, 
without  coincident  hemiplegia,  as  a  result  of 
over-work,  eitlier  literary  or  clerical,  or  under 
the  influence  of  great  excitement.  Eelated 
to  speech-disorders  of  this  type  are  the  other 
more  complex  and  extremely  varied  defects 
of  speech  classed  under  the  head  of  amnesia. 
These  are  often  associated  with  grave  mental 
and  volitional  defects.  The  writer  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  they  are  especially  apt  to 
occur  in  association  with  lesions  involving 
the  convolutions  which  botmd  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  '  Sylvian  Assure.'  These 
are  parts  of  the  cortex  which  both  clinical 
and  experimental  investigations  have  shown 
to  have  much  to  do  with  visual  and  auditory 
impressions.  They  would  accordingly  be 
concerned  with  the  appreciation,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  printed  and  written  characters,  and, 
on  the  other,  of  spoken  words ;  and  seeing 
that  such  parts  of  the  cortex  must  also  afford 
the  starting-points  for  volitional  incitations 
to  acts  of  writing,  reading,  and  speaking,  it 
can  easily  be  understood  how  much  damage 
to  the  brain  in  these  regions  may  interfere 
with  intellectual  '  appreciation,'  as  well  as 
with  intellectual  '  expression.' 

Finally,  in  this  relation,  reference  should 
be  made  to  certain  forms  of  speechlessness 
occasionally  met  with  in  hysterical  females, 
or  in  the  insane  of  both  sexes,  in  which  there 
may  be  a  deficiency  of  will  to  speak,  de- 
pendent upon  perverted  cerebral  action,  either 
without  or  with  a  discoverable  basis  of  actual 
morbid  changes.  In  such  cases  patients  may 
remam  dumb  for  months  or  for  years ;  there 
may  be  no  apparent  motive,  or  the  speech- 
less condition  may,  in  the  insane,  stand  in 
direct  or  indirect  relation  to  certain  delu- 
sions. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  treat- 
ment of  these  various  defects  of  speech  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  their  nature,  causes, 
and  associated  conditions.     Reference  must. 
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therefore,  be  made  to  the  several  special 
iirtic'les  iu  which  tlio  ditierent  forms  of  such 
defects  are  considered.  It  may  be  said  here, 
liowever,  that  most  of  the  forms  of  speech- 
disorder  dependent  upon  corif^enital  defects 
are  comparatively  little  amenable  to  treat- 
ment. Tliose  due  to  brain-lesions  occurrinj^ 
later  in  life  are  oftener  mere  temporary 
defects,  diminishin<^  after  lon<,'er  or  shorter 
periods,  as  the  eflccts  of  the  original  lesions 
become  lessened  by  time  and  treatment. 
Some  of  the  marked  cases  of  aphemia,  more- 
over, are  capable  of  beinj;  cured  or  j^reatly 
improved  by  careful  daily  drillinj^  in  the 
articulation  of  vowel-sounds  and  siiort  words, 
pro\i(led  this  exercise  be  persistently  and 
methodically  carried  out. 

H.  CU.\RLT0N    1).\STIAN. 

SPERMATORRHCEA  {(Tn(,>nii,  seed  ; 
and  ^tai,  I  tliiu  I. —  SvNuN.:  Fr.  Sjtermatur- 
rhec;  Ger.  Saniotjltiss. 

Definition. — A-  real  or  apparent  discharge 
of  seminal  fluid,  occurring  without  voluntary 
sexual  excitement. 

Two  varieties  may  be  recognised  :  (1)  True 
spermatorrhoea  is  the  discharge  of  sperma- 
tozoa from  the  urethra,  or  iu  the  urine,  at 
periods  other  than  during  sexual  excitement. 
[i)  Fal.ie  spermatorrhcea  or  prostata rrhma, 
is  the  discharge  of  a  seminal-like  fluid,  desti- 
tute of  spermatozoa. 

^•Etiolooy. — Local  irritation,  whether  from 
masturbation  or  from  some  diseased  or  dis- 
ordered condition  of  the  genital  organs,  is 
the  cause  of  sjiermatorrha-a  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Genei'al  or  local  morbid  conditions, 
such  as  balanitis,  phimosis,  a  long  prepuce, 
urethral  catarrh,  irritability  of  the  prostate,  a 
tender  spot  in  the  uretin-a,  varicocele,  spas- 
modic contraction  of  the  levator  ani  from 
rectal  irritation,  worms  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
constipation,  and  clianges  in  the  nerves  or 
nerve-centres  supplying  the  genito-urinary 
tract,  inducing  either  hyperesthesia  or 
anicsthesia,  serve  as  excitants.  Any  of 
these  states  may  give  rise  to  masturbation,  or 
masturbation  maj'  in  turn  cause  most  of 
them.  Should  the  conditions  that  determine 
the  irritation  persist,  the  very  smallest  mental 
or  local  stinuilus  is  suflicieut  to  continue  the 
disease  indefinitely. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  that  alarms 
the  subject  of  8pcrmatorrliu;a  is  the  occur- 
rence of  frequent  nocturnal  emissions,  at  first 
with,  and  afterwards  without,  erotic  sensa- 
tion. These  reduce  his  strength,  render  him 
weak  and  irritable,  and  gradually  prey  upon 
his  mind ;  and  if,  as  frc(iuently  liappens, 
masturbation  be  practised,  they  induce  a 
condition  of  extreme  mental  dejiression. 
\Vhen  the  patient  reaches  this  state,  the  mere 
reference  to  sexual  matters,  the  sight  of  any- 
thing lewd,  the  act  of  defweation,  or  a  cliance 
irritation  of  the  penis  during  walking,  riding, 
or  driving,   is  often    sutficient    to   cause    an 
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abortive  or,  it  may  be,  a  complete  emission. 
The  discharge  may,  in  advanced  eases,  find 
its  way  into  the  bladder  and  be  passed  witli 
the  urine;  acondition  wliich  is  regarded  by  the 
patient  as  the  most  serious  of  all.  The  dis- 
charge may  be  the  ordinary  seminal  fluid; 
or  it  may  be  less  in  (piantity,  clearer,  tena- 
cious, more  like  synovial  fluid  in  appearance 
and  consistence.  In  the  latter  case  it  seldom 
contains  spermatozoa,  but  it  is  usually  only 
the  forerunner  of  the  other  more  serious  state, 
or  it  may  intermit  with  it.  These  conditions 
combine  to  rc-nder  the  patient  for  the  time 
being  physically  and  mentally  a  wTeck, 
sleepless,  listless,  nervous,  ana>mic,  and  with 
an  old  and  insipiilly  anxious  look  upon  iiis 
muddy  or  pimpled  face.  Intercourse  becomes 
well-nigh  impracticable,  the  discharge  of 
semen  occurring  before  the  introduction  of 
the  organ  ;  or  erection  may  be  impossible  or 
imperfect. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  the  cause 
of  spermatorrhica,  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
ternal genitals  must  first  be  determined. 
The  presence  of  a  tender  sjiot  in  tlie  urethra, 
or  the  existence  of  hypenesthesia  or  anaes- 
thesia or  stricture,  can  be  made  out  by  pass- 
ing a  catheter.  The  acorn-pointed  bougie  is 
the  best  for  diagnosing  the  exact  seat  of  such 
troubles.  The  discharge  itself  must  be  found 
and  examined  microscopically,  the  presence 
of  spermatozoa  establishing  true  spermator- 
rhoea. Glairy  fluids,  like  that  of  prostator- 
rha-a,  occur  in  the  urethra  during  the  last 
stages  of  a  gleet,  or  in  straining  at  stool,  and 
also  in  stricture.  The  history  of  the  case, 
and  catheterism,  readily  clear  up  the  cause 
of  the  discharge. 

PROGXOSis.^In  the  generality  of  instances 
the  patient  gets  quite  well,  either  by  ordinary 
care  on  his  own  i)art,  or  by  medical  treat- 
ment. In  other  cases,  however,  the  develop- 
ment of  some  inherited  disease  manifests 
itself  simply  from  the  weak  condition  to 
which  the  patient  is  reduced.  In  some  in- 
stances dementia  or  melancholia  is  induced, 
and  the  patient  continues  his  impure  habits 
even  whilst  under  watch  and  ward  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

Treatment. — Sliould  any  local  irritation 
appear  suflicient  to  cause  spermatorrheea,  it 
ought  to  be  treated  and  removed  if  possible. 
A  long  prepuce  siiould  be  cut  off",  balanitis 
cured,  a  varicocele  relieved,  or  rectal  irrita- 
tion removed.  To  i)revent  masturbation  many 
plans  have  been  tried,  such  as  the  application 
of  iodine  to  the  penis,  or  touching  the  parts 
with  caustics,  which,  by  the  pain  they  cause, 
jirevent  the  patient  meddling  with  the  organ. 
These  measures,  or  such  as  these,  combined 
with  encouragement  from  tlie  medical  atten- 
dant, ana  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
will  help  towards  a  cure.  The  situation  of  a 
tender  spot  in  the  urethra  can  be  made  out 
by  a  bougie — the  acorn-pointed  bougie  being 
the  best,  or  by  pressure  on  the  i>erinicum;  or  it 
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may  be  possible  to  see  a  local  change  by  the 
urethroscope.  When  discovered,  the  tender- 
ness may  be  relieved  by  counter-irritation  to 
the  perinaeum.or  by  applying  caustics  directly 
to  the  tender  surface,  either  in  substance  or 
in  solution.  The  solution  chiefly  used  is  one 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  varying  in  strength  from 
live  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  it  is 
best  applied  by  the  silver  syringe-catheter, 
the  flexible  tube,  or  through  the  urethro- 
scope. The  patient's  digestion  and  impaired 
physical  and  mental  condition  must  be  looked 
after.  Stomachic  and  nervine  tonics,  such  as 
gentian,  strychnine,  phosphates,  and  iron,  are 
the  most  useful,  and  must  be  given  for  some 
time.  To  allay  irritability  of  the  genital 
organs,  the  bromides  and  belladonna  may 
be  given,  separately  or  in  combination.  For 
hyperaesthesia  the  extract  of  belladonna,  in 
half-grain  doses  morning  and  evening,  is 
especially  useful ;  it  may  be  given  with  the 
tonics  recommended  above.  Shovild  anaesthe- 
sia of  the  urethra  and  genitals  exist,  galvanism 
has  been  tried  and  has  proved  successful. 
The  patient  should  sleep  on  a  hard  bed,  and 
get  up  the  moment  he  wakes.  A  separate 
bedroom  should  be  disallowed.  Cold  hip- 
baths morning  and  evening,  rectal  injections 
of  cold  water,  walking  exercise,  and  mixing 
in  company  as  much  as  possible,  are  useful 
adjuvants  to  treatment.  Various  mechanical 
contrivances  have  been  suggested,  but  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  and  physical  health  will  do 
much  to  allay  nocturnal  emissions.  See 
Masturbation. 

James  Cantlie. 

SPEZIA,  Bay  of,  in  Central  Italy. 

A  calm,  moist,  moderately  warm,  equable 
winter  climate.  Mean  winter  temperature, 
50"^  F.  See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by. 

SPHACELUS  ((Tc^dXoo,  I  destroy).— The 
process  of  mortification ;  or,  more  correctly, 
the  dead  mass  resulting  from  this  process. 
See  Gangrene. 

SPHINCTERS,   Disorders    of.— Sy- 

NON. :  Fr.  Troubles  des  Sphincters ;  Ger. 
Stohrungen  der  Schliessmuskeln. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  here 
only  needful  to  refer  to  disordered  actions  of 
the  sphincters  of  the  bladder  and  of  the 
recttmi.  The  disorders  themselves  are  in 
each  case  of  two  kinds.  We  may  have  to  do 
with  spasm  of  the  sphincter  vesica;  or  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  leading  to  or,  at  least,  aiding 
in  bringing  about,  retention  of  urine  and 
retention  of  faces  respectively;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  paralysis  of  these 
sphincters,  leading  to  incontinence  of  urine, 
and  favouring  incontinence  of  fteces. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— These  oppo- 
site modes  of  disordered  function  of  the 
sphincters  of  the  bladder   and  the   rectum 
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may  be  variously  induced ;  but  the  cansea 
may  be  ranged  in  three  principal  categories, 
according  as  they  are — (1)  of  peripheral  or 
reflex,  (2)  of  spinal,  or  (3)  of  cerebral  origin. 

1.  Peripheral  causes. — These  are  not 
always  distinct  fi'om  those  of  the  next  cate- 
gory, and  they  more  frequently  reveal  them- 
selves as  spasms  than  as  paralyses,  except 
when  the  cause  is  some  actual  inflammatory 
disease  (peripheral  neuritis)  involving  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  sphincters.  Reten- 
tion of  urine  due  to  reflex  spasm  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder  is  frequent  enough, 
especially  in  stricture  of  the  urethra  or  stone 
in  the  bladder.  On  the  other  hand,  a  weak 
action  of  the  sphincter,  with  undue  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  may  lead  to  nocturnal  incon- 
tinence of  urine  in  children.  Temporary 
paralysis  of  both  sphincters  may  occasionally 
be  induced  by  a  kind  of  cerebral  reflex,  under 
the  influence  of  fright.  Sijasmodic  conditions 
of  the  sphincter  ani  may  be  induced  by  the 
irritation  of  fissures  or  small  ulcers  just 
within  the  anus,  and  may  tend  greatly  to 
increase  the  suffering  of  the  patient  during 
or  after  defscation. 

2.  Spinal  causes. — The  majority  of  the 
cases  of  disordered  action  of  the  sphincters 
will  be  due  to  this  class  of  causes.  They  are 
incidents  of  functional  or  of  structural 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  acting  upon  the 
nerves  by  which  such  sphincters  are  supplied. 
Here,  too,  we  may  have  irritation  of/^the 
spinal  centres,  causing  spasms  a.nir  corre- 
sponding retention  of  urine  or  of  fieces ;  or 
we  may  have  pressure  upon  or  destructive 
lesions  of  the  same  parts,  in  the  lower  lumbar 
region  of  the  cord,  leading  to  paralysis  of  the 
sphincters,  and  a  corresponding  incontinence 
of  urine  or  of  fteces.  Irritation  or  destruc- 
tion of  the  channels  in  the  cord,  by  which 
voluntary  incitations  are  conducted  to  these 
lumbar  centres,  may  also  lead  to  spasm  or 
paralysis  of  either  of  the  sphincters  {see 
Spinal  Coed,  Diseases  of).  In  many  struc- 
tural diseases  of  the  cord  entailing  para- 
plegia, paralysis  of  the  sphincters  (owing  to 
its  different  sequelae)  becomes  an  important 
condition,  which  notably  influences  the 
gravity  of  the  disease,  and  demands  the 
exercise  of  great  care  in  counteracting  its 
efl'ects,  as  far  as  this  may  be  possible.  See 
Spinal  Cord,  Special  Diseases  of:  9.  Soften- 
ing of. 

3.  Cerebral  causes. — In  cerebral  disease, 
where  the  mind  or  consciousness  is  profoundly 
affected,  there  may  be  incontinence  of  faeces 
or  of  urine.  Yet  such  events  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  due  to  a  disordered  action  of  the 
sphincters.  If  no  restraining  or  inhibitive 
power  be  exercised  by  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres, then  the  spinal  reflex  mechanisms 
regulating  the  action  of  the  detrusor  muscles 
and  of  their  related  sphincters  are  called 
into  play  fi-om  time  to  time.  The  latter  be- 
come relaxed  coincidently  with  the  contrac- 
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tion  of  the  expiilsor  muscles  of  the  bladder 
or  rectum,  when,  from  eitlier  viscus,  a,  suUi- 
ciently  powerful  set  of  attercnt  impressions 
passes  to  the  related  spinal  centre.  So  that 
in  hemiplegia  with  mental  impairment,  iu 
dementia,  or  in  stupor  or  coma,  wo  commonly 
meet  with  incontinence  of  urine  and  of  fieces. 
Over-action  or  spasm  of  tliese  sphincter 
muscles  maj'  also  occur  imder  various  per- 
verted cerebral  conditions,  especially  iu 
li.vsteria;  thus  occasioning  an  undue  reten- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
rectum,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  sphincter  of  the  vagina  is  also  liable  to 
be  alTected  by  spasm,  but  tliis  subject  is  con- 
sidered in  another  part  of  this  work.  See 
Vagina,  Diseases  of. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  disorders 
of  the  sphincters  must  of  course  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  tlie  particular  defect  existing  in  each  indi- 
vidual case.  When  the  exciting  cause  ia 
lociU,  it  must  be  remedied  if  possible.  Where 
due  to  structural  disease  iu  the  spinal  cord 
or  in  the  brain,  the  above  disorders  present 
themselves  among  many  other  morbid  signs 
and  symptoms  ;  and  in  these  cases  we  must 
always  strive  to  correct,  as  far  as  it  may  be 
possible,  the  original  and  common  cause  of 
the  morbid  symptoms  in  question. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SPHYGMOGRAPH,  The  i(T<f>vy^6s, 
the  pulse  ;  and  y^nic/xo,  I  write). 

Definition. — The  pulse-writer;  an  instru- 
ment devised  to  record  the  form  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  arterial  pulse. 

History. — The  idea  of  this  instrument  is 
as  old  as  Galileo,  but  it  is  only  iu  recent 
years  that  it  has  assumed  a  practical  form. 
The  first  registering  instnnuent,  for  record- 
ing the  movements  of  an  artery,  was  used  by 
Ludwig  in  1.S47,  ten  years  after  Herisson 
had  devised  his  sphygmometer,  by  which  he 
showed  in  a  column  of  fluid  the  movements 
of  the  pulse.  It  was  with  this  instrument 
that  Chelius  demonstrated  the  second  wave, 
or  dicrotism,  of  the  normal  pulse. 

Vierordt  was  the  first  to  construct  a  sphyg- 
mograph  which  could  be  applied  on  man, 
utilising  an  idea  of  King's,  who  had  previ- 
ouslj'  demonstrated  the  pulsation  of  the  veins 
in  the  neck  by  attaching  to  tliem  a  delicate 
lever.  The  instrnmeut  of  Vierordt,  however, 
did  not  record  the  form  of  the  pulse-move- 
ments accuratel}',  and  for  the  most  part 
registered  only  a  series  of  uniform  curves. 
This  physiologist  remarked  that  the  prolilem 
was  to  place  on  the  pulse  a  very  delicate 
elastic  spring,  and  by  means  of  it  lo  transmit 
the  movements  of  the  pulse  to  the  writing 
lever.  Marey  succeeded  in  doing  this  by 
the  invention  of  his  sphyginograph,  which 
became,  alter  the  publication  of  his  work  in 
1863.  forthwith  applicable  for  clinical,  as  well 
as  physiological,  research.     Its  introduction 
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gave  the  study  of  the  pulse  a  scientific  basis, 
by  causing  the  arteries  to  write  their  auto- 
graphs, and  thereby  restored  to  its  first 
importance  the  neglected  art  of  reading  the 
pulse. 

Description. — Although  there  are  now 
several  sphygmognvplis  at  work  in  the  field  of 
clinical  incjuiry  (Marey's,  Pond's,  Dudgeon's), 
it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  only  that  of 
Marey,  which  is  most  commonly  in  use. 

The  essential  part  of  the  instrument  is  a 
delicate  sprmg,  armed  at  its  free  end  with  an 
ivory  pad  which  rests  upon  the  artery.  The 
spring  is  fixed  by  its  otlier  extremity  to  the 
frame-work,  and  receives  the  pulse-move- 
ments, whicii  are  transmitted,  amplified,  and 
recorded  by  an  arrangement  of  two  levers. 
The  lower  lever  is  hinged  to  the  steel  spring, 
so  that  it  can  move  up  and  down  at  its  free 
end,  which  termimites  in  a  vertical  knife- 
edge  considerably  above  the  ivory  pad  which 
rests  on  the  artery.  This  knife-edge  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  1)5'  means  of  a  screw,  and 
so  adjusted  and  maintained  in  contact  with 
the  upper  lever,  near  its  centre  of  motion. 
This  second  or  upper  lever,  which  points  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  lower  one,  is 
very  hght,  and  carries  at  its  free  end  a  pen, 
which  records,  on  a  plate  moved  by  clock- 
work, the  vertical  movements  transmitted  to 
it  through  the  first  lever,  from  the  spring 
resting  on  the  artery.  By  this  arrangement 
of  levers  the  movements  originally  received 
by  the  spring  from  the  artery  are  amplified 
some  fifty  times  in  the  record. 

The  tracing  is  called  a  pulse-trace  or 
sphygmogram,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
pulsations,  varying  in  number  and  form 
according  to  the  freciueucyand  the  characters 
of  the  pulse.    See  Pulse. 

The  frame  of  the  instrument,  to  which  the 
spring  is  fixed,  holds  the  clockwork  by  means 
of  which  the  recording  plate  is  made  to 
travel. 

The  framework  is  also  made  so  as  to  fit 
easily  on  the  arm,  and  is  retained  in  position 
by  straps,  the  arm  resting  on  a  suitable  pad 
or  cushion. 

The  regulation  of  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
on  the  artery  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  the  application  of  the  instrument. 
It  requires  to  bo  accurately  regulated  and 
measured,  in  order  to  estimate  the  character 
of  the  pulse,  aiul  render  a  comparison  of 
traces  trust  wort  liy,  as  was  first  pointed  out 
by  the  writer.  This  is  effected  by  a  regulator 
screw  connected  with  the  steel  spring,  and 
furnished  with  a  registering  dial,  which  re- 
cords the  pressure  at  which  the  maximiun 
rendering  of  the  pulse  is  obtained.  By  this 
arrangement,  or  by  a  soniewhat  similar  one 
devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Mahomed,  tlie  tension 
of  the  pulse  cau  be  fairly  estimated  by  the 
sphygmograjih. 

Application. — In  the  application  of  the 
instrument,    the    first    important    point     to 
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observe  is  accuracy  of  adjiistment  of  the  ivory 
pad  of  the  spring  over  the  radial  artery. 
This  can  be  best  done  by  uiarking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  artery  with  ink,  and  then  carefully 
adjusting  the  spring.  Secondly,  the  pressure 
on  the  artery  must  be  regulated  by  means 
of  the  pressure  screw,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amplitude  of  movement  by  the  lever, 
and  the  record  of  all  the  waves  of  the  pulse. 
Thirdly,  the  friction  between  the  recording 
pen  and  the  receiving  plate,  ou  which  the 
trace  is  recorded,  must  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Smoked  glass  and  paper  are  the 
best  receivers;  pens  that  write  with  ink  are 
apt  to  blur  the  finer  features  of  the  trace. 
The  tracings  on  smoked  glass  or  paper  are 
fixed  and  rendered  permanent  by  varnish ; 
the  tracing  papers,  which  should  be  well 
enamelled,  may  be  smoked  by  being  held 
over  burning  paraffin  or  camphor,  or  even 
over  an  ordinary  vesta  match.  When  the 
ti-aces  are  recorded,  they  may  be  fixed  by 
varnish  made  of  giun  benzoin,  or  Burgundy 
pitch  in  methylated  spirit  (1  in  8),  or  ordinary 
tincture  of  tolu. 

Uses. — I'he  applications  of  the  sphygmo- 
graph  to  clinical  inquiry  are  numerous  and 
important.  Precision  is  given  to  the  study  of 
the  pulse,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  its  form  the  finger  is  taught 
what  to  feel.  A  pulse-trace  {see  Pulse, 
■which  should  he  read  with  this  article) 
shows  at  a  glance  the  rate,  regularity,  and 
equality  of  the  heart-beats.  Irregularities, 
and  especially  inequalities,  that  escape  the 
finger,  are  registered ;  and  indications  as  to 
pulse-tension  and  heart-strength,  most  im- 
portant for  prognosis  and  treatment,  are  ob- 
tained. In  acute  visceral  inflammations,  for 
instance,  slight  inequalities  in  the  pulsations 
otherwise  unrecognisable  may  be  recorded, 
and  the  first  signs  of  heart-failure,  and  the 
necessity  for  stimulants,  thus  suggested. 
Again,  the  undulatory  pulse  of  a  veatricle, 
too  weak  to  resist  respiratory  influences,  is 
disclosed  in  the  tracing ;  and  prognosis  and 
treatment  may  be  correspondingly  modi- 
fied. 

Indications. — The  evidence  yielded  by 
the  sphygmograph  mainly  concerns:  (1)  The 
mode  of  the  heart's  contraction.  (2)  The 
condition  of  the  peripheral  circulation.  (3) 
The  state  of  the  arteries  and  their  coats. 
(4)  Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart. 

1.  The  Mode  of  the  Heart's  Contrac- 
tion.— The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows 
this  by  the  line  of  ascent.  Wlien  the  heart- 
muscle  acts  suddenly  and  vigorously,  the 
line  is  vertical  and  lofty,  and  terminates  in  a 
pointed  summit-wave.  Unless  the  vessels 
are  over-full  of  blood,  there  follow  well 
marked  tidal  and  dicrotic  waves.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  heart's  contraction  is 
feeble,  the  line  of  ascent  is  less  vertical  and 
lofty ;  the  summit  wave  is  less  distinct ;  and 
the  tidal  and  dicrotic  waves  are  less,  or  the 


former  is  blended  with  the  Bummit  wave. 
The  pulse,  moreover,  unlike  the  pulse  of  a 
vigorous  ventricle,  is  easily  obliterated  by 
pressure.  A  note  of  the  pressure  at  which 
the  most  perfect  trace  is  collected  should 
always  be  made,  as  it  enables  tlie  observer  to 
comiiare  results  at  different  times. 

2.  The  Condition  of  the  Peripheral 
Circulation. — The  easy  or  difficult  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries, causing  low  or  high  pulse-tension,  is 
estimated  by  the  pressure  required  to  develop 
or  to  obliterate  the  three  waves,  but  more 
especially  the  tidal  and  dicrotic  waves.  Ob- 
structed peripheral  circulation  is  manifested 
by  increase  of  the  tidal  wave,  diminution  of 
dicrotism,  and  lessened  height  of  line  of 
ascent  and  summit  wave  (tig.  139).  The 
heai't,  apart  from  febrile  or  nervous  excite- 
ment, contracts  less  suddenly  under  these 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  easy  and 
quick  capillary  circulation,  such  as  occurs  in 


Fig.  139. 

fevers,  the  sudden  heart-contraction  causes  a 
more  vertical  and  higher  line  of  ascent, 
the    summit   '(vave,  lessens  the 


Fig.  140. 


Fig.  141. 


tidal  vfa,ve,  and  fully  develops  the  dicrotic 
wave  (fig.  140).  In  such  conditions  the  fully 
dicrotous  and  hyperdicrotous  traces  are  re- 
corded (fig.  141).  The  rapid  onflow  of  blood 
is,  moreover,  shown  by  the  more  sudden  fall 
of  the  line  of  descent.  It  is  by  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  three  waves,  and  the 
pressure  required  to  record  them  fully,  that 
we  obtain  valuable  indications  as  to  heart- 
strength  and  pulse-tension  in  acute  diseases, 
and  in  the  earliest  stages  of  some  chronic 
affections. 

8.  The  State  of  the  Arteries.— There 
are  three  chief  conditions  of  the  arteries  that 
modify  the  pulse  :  (a)  The  state  of  the 
muscular  coat ;  (b)  degenerative  conditions 
of  the  arterial  walls ;  and  (c)  the  presence  of 
a7ieurysm. 

(a)  When  the  muscular  coat  is  ccntracted. 
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the  artery  imparts  to  the  finj;fr  a  hai-d,  wirj- 
sensation,  which  sliows  in  iho  trace  by  a 
short  hno  of  ascent,  and  tlie  bk'n(hnjj  of  the 
sunnnit  anil  tidal  waves  in  an  oUliijue  hne  of 
descent,  scarcely  broken  by  dicrotisni  (ti<j. 
142).     In  the  opposite  condition  of  relaxed 


Fig.  H2. 

arterial  coats,  the  dicrotic  and  summit  waves 
are  enlarged,  and  the  tidal  waves  lessened. 
These  changes  can  be  experimentally  illus- 
trated by  the  application  of  cold  and  heat  to 
the  surface  of  the  bodj'.  The  cold  and  hot 
stages  of  ague  also  show  the  two  Ptatcs. 

(b)  Injlammatorij  and    degenerative   pro- 
cesses lead  to  rigidity  of  the  arteries,  whereby 


Fio.  143. 

the  modifying  influence  of  their  elasticity 
on  the  blood-movement  is  lost.  The  blood- 
wave  in  the  radial  artery  consequently  ap- 
proaches more  to  that  imparted  by  the  heart's 
systole.  In  these  conditions  the  pulse  often 
beats  \ijibly,  so  that  we  are  prepared  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  trace.  The  tidal  wave  is 
large,  nearer  to,  and  often  blended  with  the 
summit  wave,  while  the  dicrotisni  which 
occurs  early  in  the  line  of  descent  is  badly 
marked.  The  presence  of  these  peculiari- 
ties often  loads  to  the  early  diagnosis  of 
unsuspected  atheroma  of  the  great  vessels 
((ig.  14:^). 

(c)  When  the  sac  of  an  anevri/sm  is  seated 
on  a  main  trunk  after  its  origin  from  the 
aorta,  it  acts  as  an  elastic  bag,  and  so  modi- 
fies the  pulse-form  by  rendering  the  line  of 
ascent  oblique,  diminishing  or  abolishing  the 
summit  wave,  modifving  the  dicrotisra,  and 
more  or  less  converting  the  three  waves  into 
a  simple  curve.  To  the  finger  these  changes 
mean  retardation  (oblique  line  of  ascent) 
and  diminution  of  force  (loss  of  summit 
wave).  Such  peculiarities  in  the  left  radial 
artery  are  produced  by  an  aneurysm  of  the 
left  subclavian,  or  in  the  right  radial  by  in- 
iioramate  aneurysm.  When  the  aneurysm  is 
connected  witli  the  thoracic  aorta  in  its 
ascending  portion,  there  is  frequently  a  dis- 
similarity between  the  two  radial  pulse-  | 
traces,  which  is  persistent,  one  being  smaller 
than  the  other,  more  vibratory,  or  more  easily 
obliterated  by  increased  pressure.    The  pulse  , 


usually  more  affected  is  the  right,  as  the 
aneurysm  tends  to  imi)licato  the  innominate 
eatery.  In  aneurysm  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  arch,  the  left  pulse  is  more  com- 
monly diminished  in  force  and  amplitude 
(figs.  144  and  145).      In  aneurvsms  of  the 
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Fl(i.  144.— RlL'ht  Ita(li;il  Tr 


Fig.  145.— Left  Radial  Tracing. 

descending  thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  the 
dicrotic  wave  is  often  mucli  increased  in  both 
pulses,  while  the  right  radial  yields  usually 
the  more  normally  developed  trace. 

These  signs  may  be  more  or  less  simu- 
lated by  pressure  of  tumours  on  the  arterial 
trunks,  or  by  their  partial  obstruction  by 
clots.  The  sphygmographic  signs  of  aneur- 
j'sm,  therefore,  require  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of  diagnosis. 
In  some  cases,  however,  the  pulse-traces 
alone  suffice  to  indicate  the  lesion  and  its 
seat. 

4.  Valvular  Diseases  of  the  Heart. — 
Valvular  diseases  of  the  heart  generally  in- 
fluence the  pulse-trace.  In  aortic  regurgita- 
tion this  is  strikingly  seen  (fig.  14G).  The 
strong,  dilated  ventricle  contracts  suddenly 
on  a  large  charge  of  blood,  and  consequently 
there  is  a  lofty  line  of  ascent,  ending  in  a 
pointed  summit  wave.  The  tidal  wave  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  trace  ;  and  the 
dicrotisni,  which  occurs  later  than  normal 
in  the  line  of  descent,  is  generally  much 
diminished,  on  account  of  the  leakage  into 
the  ventricle  interfering  with  the  rebound  of 
the  blood-column 
from  the  closed 
valves.  The  dicrotic 
wave,  thus  starved, 
is  followed  by  a 
rapid  fall  in  the 
tracing,  showing 
the  quick  eniptving 
of  the    artery.^    It  Fig.  140. 

is  this  contrast  between  the  height  of  the 
summit  wave  and  the  rapid  fall  of  the  trace, 
unbroken  by  any  sustaining  wave,  that  gives 
the  pulse  its  splashing  and  collapsing  cha- 
racter. These  features,  the  small  dicrotism 
and  the  rapid  fall,  indicate  the  amount  of 
regurgitation.  In  some  cases  of  this  valve- 
lesion  the  tracing  shows  a  well-marked  tidal 
wave  and  a  fairly  developed  dicrotic  wave ; 
and  increased  jiressure  by  the  spring  of  the 
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sphygmograph,  instead  of  obliterating  the 
trace  as  usual,  shows  that  there  is  a  fair 
amount  of  tension.  Such  features  commonly 
occur  in  older  persons,  in  whom  the  valve- 
defect  is  smaU  and  due  to  atheroma,  and  not 
to  rheumatism,  and  the  pulse-form  is  modi- 
tied  by  the  addition  of  the  characters  of  the 
pulse  of  degenerated  arteries.  When  such 
features  are  observed  in  rheumatic  cases,  and 
the  trace  more  resembles  the  normal  form, 
tiiey  point  to  perfect  compensation  and  small 
valve-defect 

In  aortic  stenosis  the  trace  testifies  to  the 
amount  of  the  lesion.  When  the  narrowing 
is  extreme  the  summit  wave  is  lost,  the  line 
of  ascent  becomes  obUciue  and  gradual,  and 
the  pulse  is  felt  to  be  retarded.  More  com- 
monly a  break  in  the  Ime  of  ascent  marks 
the  position  of  the  summit  wave,  while  above 
it  rises  the  large  tidal  wave,  due  to  the  strong 
systole  (tig.  147).  Such  pulse 
traces  are  called  anacrotic, 
to  distinguish  them  from 
the  katacrotic  traces  with 
all  their  waves  in  the  line  of 
Fig.  147.  descent.     In  cases  in  which 

the  obstruction  is  less  in  dej^ree,  the  summit 
of  the  tracing  may  be  forked  by  a  sharp  divi- 
sion between  the  summit  and  tidal  waves. 
The  dicrotic  wave  is  lessened.  The  loss  or 
checked  development  of  the  summit  wave, 
followed  by  an  exaggerated  tidal  wave, 
arising  from  a  strong  and  olten  dilated  ven- 
tricle, pushing  a  larj;e  blood- wave  gradually 
into  the  arteries  through  the  narrowed  aortic 
orifice,  are  the  characteristics  of  this  lesion 
when  pure.  When  it  is  associated  with 
aortic  regurgitation,  the  large  tidal  wave  is 
still  pronounced. 

Mitral  valve  lesions,  which  are  less  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  arterial  blood- 
movement,  present  less  decided  cliaracter- 
istics. 

In  mitral  regurgitation  the  tracing  is 
often  of  the  normal  outline,  and  in  such 
cases  the  compensation  is  fairly  perfect.  In 
some  cases,  in  addition  to  great  rapidity,  the 
pulse  is  small  and  shabby,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  vigour  of  the  impulse  (fig.  148). 


Fig.  148. 

The  line  of  ascent  is  sloping,  and  the  tidal 
and  dicrotic  waves  poorly  defined.  In  other 
cases  gi'eat  irregularity  is  the  chief  feature 
of  the  trace,  a  series  of  small,  ill-developed 
pulse-waves  being  succeeded  by  larf:;e  and 
well-formed  pulsations.  On  analysis,  the 
series  of  small,  ineffectual  heart-contractions 
correspond  to  inspiration,  and  the  fuller  and 
more  vigorous  ones  to  the  respiratory  pause. 


In  other  conditions  similar  irregularities  are 
caused  by  the  same  infiuences.  Dr.  Bm-don 
Sanderson,  who  first  referred  these  irregu- 
larities to  their  cause,  says :  '  The 
mechanical  effect  of  insi)iration  is  to  aug- 
ment the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence  to  increase 
the  frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart. 
This  increased  frequency  depends  on  the  dis- 
tended state  of  the  auricles,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  ventricles  till  more  rapidly 
during  their  period  of  relaxation.  In  this 
way  the  length  of  the  diastolic  pause  is 
diminished,  and  the  hurried  action  of  the 
heart  satisfactorily  accounted  for;  but  the 
question  still  arises.  Why  are  the  rapid  beats 
which  occur  in  inspiration  also  ineffectual  ? 
Very  probably  because  the  mitral  valve  does 
not  close ;  the  heart  being  distended  with 
blood,  its  walls  are  kept  apart  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  curtains  do  not  meet.  The 
ventricle  contracts,  but  much  of  its  blood  is 
discharged  into  the  auricle,  to  be  returned 
to  the  ventricle  as  soon  as  its  contraction  is 
over.  It  is  not  until  the  effect  of  inspiration 
in  keeping  the  auricles  full  ceases,  that  the 
curtains  get  near  enough  to  allow  the  heart 
to  make  an  effort  sufficiently  effectual  to 
send  a  full  tide  of  blood  into  the  aorta,  and 
thus  relieve  the  distended  pulmonary  circula- 
tion.' 

Similar  peculiarities  are  occasioned  by  the 
same  mechanism  in  tricuspid  regurgitation 
and  dilated  heart. 

In  mitral  stenosis  the  sphygmographic 
evidence  is  very  important.  The  pulse- 
tracing  shows  irregularity  in  the  line  of 
descent,  which  often  is  greatly  prolonged 
through  a  missed  pulsation— a  true  inter- 
mission in  the  beat,  and  sometimes  broken 
by  the  interpolation  of  a  small,  abortive 
pulsation  (fig.  149).     These  abortive  juilsa- 
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tions  are  due  to  over-distension  of  the 
aurii  le,  causing  premature  auricular  con- 
tractions, which  propagate  themselves  to  the 
ventricle,  and  so  produce  a  ventricular  con 
traction  on  a  small  charge  of  blood.  They 
mostly  occur  during  in.spiration,  from  the 
causes  above  mentioned.  The  rhythmical 
relations  between  the  contractions  of  the 
auricle  and  the  ventricle  are  thus  disturbed, 
and  hence  the  features  just  described. 

These  are  the  special  characters  of  the 
pulse  of  mitral  stenosis.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  stenosis  is  not  great  and  the  com- 
pensation perfect,  the  pulse  is  regular  in 
time   and  form,  or  nearly  so ;   but  in  these 
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cases  characteristic  irregularities  can  often 
be  produced  by  vigorous  exertion. 

Finally,  in  therapeutical  investigations  the 
sphygiuograph  is  indispensable  as  a  means 
of  discovering  the  influence  exerted  by  a 
drug  on  the  state  of  the  vessels,  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  peripheral  circulation,  and  on 
the  vigour  of  the  heart.  The  modifications 
in  the  form  of  the  pulse-trace  above  described 
enable  the  investigator  to  estimate  these 
etfects.  B.  \V.\LTEB  Foster. 

SPINA  BIFIDA  (s2)ina,  the  spine;  and 
birida,  cleft).  —  Synon.:  Fr.  HydrorhachLs 
Congenitale;  Ger.  liiickenspalte. 

Defixition. — A  congenital  malformation, 
with  arrest  of  development,  of  the  laminae 
and  spinous  processes  of  some  portion  of  the 
spinal  column. 

Generally  there  is  a  deficiency  of  two  or 
three  spinous  processes  and  the  lamina  ;  the 
rudimentary  portions  of  the  arches  of  the 
vertebrae  being  spread  out  and  irregularly 
expanded.  The  sjiinal  cord  being  thus  left 
unprotected,  its  membranes  protrude  through 
the  aperture  posteriorly,  forming  a  kind  of 
hernial  tumsAn 

Anatomical  and  Clinical  Characters. — 
At  birth  the  tumour  in  spina  bifida  is  gene- 
rally about  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  eitlier 
spherical  or  ovoid  in  form.  It  may  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  spinal  column,  but 
with  rare  exceptions  it  occurs  in  the  lumbar 
or  Imnbo-sacral  regioo-  The  tumour  is  filled 
with  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  is  therefore 
always  tense,  with  distinct  fluctuation ;  its 
tension  increases  when  the  child  cries,  and 
may  be  diminished  by  pressure.  The  cuta- 
neous covering  of  the  tumour  is  generally 
very  thin  and  attenuated,  sometimes  having 
the  appearance  of  a  transparent  membrane, 
of  a  bluish  or  congested  colour.  In  other 
ca.ses  the  skin  is  of  its  normal  thickness  and 
colour.  The  nerve-trunks,  forming  the  cauda 
equina,  frequently  traverse  the  interior  of  the 
sac  in  the  median  line,  and  after  being  re- 
flected from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sac, 
recross  its  cavity  towards  their  normal  dis- 
tribution. The  tumour  is  nearly  always 
solitary,  but  cases  in  which  a  second  enlarge- 
ment existed  have  been  recorded. 

Diagnosis. — Difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of 
spina  bifida  can  hardly  ever  occur,  and  the 
characters  above  described  will  readily-  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  congenital  tmnours  of  a 
fatty,  fibrous,  or  cystic  character  occasionally 
met  with  in  the  same  situation. 

Complications.— Spina  bifida  is  sometimes 
associated  with  hydrocephalus,  with  club- 
foot, or,  it  is  said,  with  some  paralytic  symp- 
toms;  the  latter  complication  probably 
occurring  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  traverse  the  sac 
of  the  tumour. 

Course  and  Termixatioxs. — The  majority 
of  cases   of  spina   bifida  terminate    fatally, 


often  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  birth ; 
the  children  dying  from  convulsions,  fre- 
(juently  preceded  by  rupture  of  the  sac,  and 
the  escape  of  its  contents.  When  the  fluid 
only  oozes  gradually,  relief  follows ;  and 
sometimes  spontaneous  and  complete  cure 
thus  occurs,  the  tumour  contracting  to  a 
small  nodule,  and  the  aperture  in  the  canal 
closing  more  or  less  completely.  In  some 
cases,  when  the  cutaneous  covering  is  thick 
and  normal,  the  tumour  may  gradually  in- 
crease in  size  without  material  inconvenience, 
up  to  the  adult  period  of  life,  attaining  the 
size  of  a  child's  head,  or  even  larger  dimen- 
sions. 

Progxosis. — This  must  generally  be  un- 
favourable, especially'  when  the  tumour  is  of 
large  size  at  birth,  and  its  covering  only  thin, 
membranous,  and  vascular,  with  a  broad 
base.  AVhen  the  base  of  the  tumour  is 
narrow,  and  its  cutaneous  covering  thick  and 
normal,  the  prognosis  may  be  more  favoiu"- 
able,  especially  if  the  malformation  be  situ- 
ated on  the  sacrum. 

Treatment. — The  result  of  any  treatment 
of  spina  bifida  must  be  extremely  doubtful, 
but  in  many  cases  the  process  of  spontaneous 
cure  has  been  successfully  imitated  by  small 
tappings  frecjuently  repeated,  and  followed  by 
light  compression,  covering  the  tumour  with 
cotton  wool  or  lint,  and  strips  of  plaster 
Only  a  portion  of  the  fluid  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  at  the  time  of  operation ;  and  the 
punctiu-e  should  always  be  made  at  the  side 
of  the  tumour,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possible 
injury  to  the  nerve-trunks  which  may  tra- 
verse the  sac.  Cases  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  the  injection  of  small  quantities  of 
iodine.  Dr.  J.  Morton  of  Glasgow  has  used 
a  solution  made  by  dissolving  10  grains  jf 
iodine  and  30  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium 
in  an  ounce  of  glj'cerine — half  a  drachm  of 
which  solution  may  be  injected,  without 
allo%ving  the  fluid  contents  of  the  tumour  to 
escape,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 
The  writer  has  seen  a  case  successfully 
treated  in  this  way  by  the  late  Dr.  Murray 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital ;  and  he  lias 
also  employed  it  successfully  himself.  Other 
operative  measures,  such  as  compression  of 
the  neck  of  the  tumour  by  means  of  a  clamp 
or  ligature,  and  also  excision,  have  been  em- 
ployed, occasionally  with  success;  but  no 
such  attempt  should  be  made  except  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances,  when  the 
tumour  has  a  very  narrow  base — more  or 
less  pedunculated,  and  is  situated  over  the 
sacrinn ;  otlierwise  death  from  convulsions 
or  meningitis  would  probably  follow. 

\V.  .\dams. 

SPINAL  ACCESSORY  NERVE, 
Diseases  of. — The  ujipcr  fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  emerge  from  the  surface  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  below  the  pneumo- 
gastric.     They  arise  from  a  column  of  ner\e- 
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cells  adjacent  to  the  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  continuous  with  the  nucleus  of 
the  pneumogastric.  The  fibres  join  the  latter 
nerve  and  innervate. the  movements  of  the 
larynx.  Their  share  in  the  nerve-supply  to 
the  pharynx  is  undecided,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  'levator  palati  is  supplied  by  them.  ; 
Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord,  tongue,  and 
palate  is  occasionally  due  to  disease  at  the 
surface  of  the  medulla  in  this  region,  and 
the  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  roots  of  this 
nerve  causes  movement  of  the  palate  has 
been  proved  experimentally  by  Horsley  and  : 
Beevor.  The  lower,  spinal,  fibres  of  the  I 
nerve  emerge  from  the  side  of  the  cord  as 
low  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves, 
and  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  lateral 
columns,  arising  from  the  anterior  cornua,  in 
common  with  the  motor  fibres  of  the  upper 
cervical  nerves.  This  spinal  part  of  the  nerve 
a.scends  through  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
is  connected  with  the  bulbar  portion  for  a  j 
short  distance ;  the  two  parts  then  sejiarate,  ! 
the  latter  joining  the  pneumogastric,  the 
former  passing  to  the  neck,  and  supplying 
the  sternomastoid  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius.  The  double  relation  of  the  nerve 
is  thus  correctly  expressed  in  its  name.  The 
bulbar  fibres  alone  are  'accessory'  to  the 
pneumogastric ;  the '  spinal '  fibres  are  strictly 
part  of  the  motor  cervical  roots. 

1.  Paralysis. — ^55tiology. — The  nucleus 
of  origin  of  the  nerve  may  he  diseased  by 
slow  degeneration  of  the  motor  cells,  as  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  chronic 
bulbar  paralysis,  and  also  in  syringomyelia 
and  central  growths  that  spread  from  the 
cervical  region  to  the  medulla.  In  chronic 
spinal  muscular  atrophy  the  upper  part  of 
the  trapezius,  supplied  by  this  nerve,  is  often 
affected  later  than  any  other  muscle ;  it  is 
the  ultimum  ynoriens,  as  Duchenne  called  it. 
The  nucleus  of  origin  of  the  bulbar  portion 
may  be  damaged  by  acute  processes — soften- 
ing or  hemorrhage  (acute  bulbar  paralysis) ; 
and  the  grey  substance  from  which  the  spinal 
fibres  arise  may  be  affected  in  acute  polio- 
myelitis. The  roots  of  the  nerve  are  some- 
times damaged  by  injuries,  such  as  fracture 
or  dislocation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrie  ; 
by  narrowing  of  the  foramen  magnum  ;  by 
tumours  external  to  the  cord ;  and  especially 
by  meningitis,  syphilitic  or  simple,  in  this 
region.  The  spinal  part  of  the  nerve,  from 
its  long  course,  is  especially  liable  to  suffer. 
The  nerve  is  rarely  injured  in  fractures  of 
the  skull.  The  causes  of  paralysis  of  the 
vagal  portion,  after  its  jmiction  with  the 
pneumogastric,  have  been  considered  in  the 
article  on  diseases  of  that  nerve.  The  spinal 
part,  in  its  course  to  the  muscles,  may  suffer 
in  rare  cases  from  rheumatic  inflammation, 
or  from  injury;  may  be  compressed  by 
enlarged  glands ;  or  impHcated  in  abscesses 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis   of    the   spinal    ac- 


cessory may  be  complete,  when  the  disease 
involves  the  nerve  where  both  parts  are 
united,  but  is  much  more  commonly  jmrtial, 
on  account  of  the  extensive  origin  of  the 
spinal  portion,  and  the  early  separation  of 
the  two  divisions.  The  symptoms  indicating 
disease  of  the  accessory  part  of  the  nerve,  as 
loss  of  movement  of  the  vocal  cords,  are 
described  in  the  article  on  the  pneumogastric 
nerve.  Tiie  paralysis  of  the  palate,  which  is 
so  often  associated,  is  best  recognised  by 
the  defective  movement  in  phonation.  See 
Palate,  Paralysis  of. 

The  loss  of  function  of  the  spinal  portion 
of  the  nerve  is  shown  b3'  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  which  it  supplies — the  sternomastoid 
and  trajiezius.  Unilateral  palsy  of  these 
muscles  does  not  affect  the  posture  of  the 
head  ;  but  the  head,  when  behind  the  vertical 
position,  cannot  be  rotated  to  the  opposite 
side.  Paralysis  of  the  trapezius,  which  may 
occur  alone  if  the  disease  of  the  nerve  is 
behind  the  sternomastoid,  is  almost  confined 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  muscle,  that  pro- 
ceeding from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  clavicle. 
The  middle  part  of  the  muscle  receives  a 
sutticient  nerve-supply  from  the  cervical 
nerves  to  prevent  conspicuous  paralysis  or 
wasting,  although  the  fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory  can  be  traced  almost  to  its  lower 
border.  The  loss  of  the  upper  part  alters  the 
contour  of  the  neck,  and  the  shoulder  is  not 
raised  in  deep  inspiration.  The  shoulder 
can,  however,  still  be  elevated  voluntarily, 
this  movement  being  effected  by  the  middle 
part  of  the  muscle.  Abduction  of  the  arm 
by  the  deltoid  is  interfered  with,  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  the  support  afforded  by  the 
upper  part  of  the  trapezius  ;  and  tlie  supple- 
mental action  of  other  muscles  causes  a 
slight  rotation  of  the  scapula.  If  the  nerve 
or  its  origin  is  damaged  by  an  acute  process, 
the  paralysed  muscles  undergo  wasting, 
which  is  usually  rapid,  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  reactions  which  characterise  nerve- 
degeneration. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  progno- 
sis and  treatment  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  are  those  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess causing  the  paralysis  {see  especially 
Progressive  Muscular  Dystrophy;  Labio- 
Glosso-Laryngeal  Paralysis;  and  Pneumo- 
gastric Nerve,  Diseases  of).  In  all  cases, 
if  the  muscles  waste  and  present  loss  of 
irritability,  electricity  should  be  applied, 
the  voltaic  current  being  in  most  cases  re- 
quired. 

2.  Spasm. — The  muscles  supplied  by  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve  are  frequently  the  seal 
of  spasm,  causing  '  torticollis,'  or  '  wry-neck.' 
The  spasm  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the 
centres,  probably  in  some  cases  those  in  the 
medulla,  in  others  those  in  the  cortex  of  the 
brain.  This  affection  is  described  in  a 
special  article.     See  Wry-Neck. 

W.    R.    GOWERS. 
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SPINAL    CORD,     Diseases     of. — 

Synon.:  Vr.  Miildditu  lie  lit  MmUe  Kpinicre  ; 
CttT.  Krankhcitcn  lies  Riickenmarhes. — 
Thouj,'li  the  spinal  cord  is  commonly  re- 
{,'iir(UHl  as  a  siiijjle  organ,  yet  it  is  one  which 
is  very  composite  in  structure,  and  still  more 
80  in  function.  It  is  in  part  (1)  a  mere  aj^j^-e- 
gate  of  connecting  fibres  between  the  body 
generally  and  the  brain — that  is,  an  accunui- 
lation  of  channels  of  conduction  for  sensory 
impressions  of  all  kinds,  both  superficial  and 
deep,  ou  their  way  to  the  brain  ;  and  also  for 
outgoing  motor  incitations  from  the  brain  to 
all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  to  those  pertaining  to  the  viscera  and  their 
ducts,  and  to  blood-vessels.  In  part,  how- 
ever, the  cord  also  consists  (2)  of  a  serial 
aggregation  of  more  or  less  fused  ganglia 
having  to  do  with  the  execution  of  voluntary 
and  all  sorts  of  reHex  actions;  with  the 
functional  activity  of  organs ;  and  with  the 
nutrition  of  tissues. 

The  structural  bases  for  these  two  principal 
sets  of  functions  are  most  intimately  knit 
together ;  those  of  the  second  set  are  not 
wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  first— to  a 
considerable  extent  they  are  the  same  ele- 
ments, capable  of  being  called  into  play 
voluntarily,  as  well  as  in  a  refiex  manner. 

In  order  to  facilitate  references  in  the 
special  articles  on  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
to  the  details  set  forth  in  this  Introduction, 
it  will  be  divided  into  a  series  of  numbered 
sections. 

§  1.  General  Relations  and  Structure 
of  the  Spinal  Cord. — Continuous  with  the 
bvdb  or  medulla  oblongata  above,  the  spinal 
cord  begins  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra, 
whUst  it  ends  in  a  narrow  pointed  extremity 
opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  or  perhaps  a  trifie 
higher.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent 
it  is  enclosed  within  the  narrow  spinal  canal, 
and  is  invested  by  two  membranes,  the  pia 
mater  and  the  arachnoid.  Beneath  the  latter 
and  in  the  meshes  of  the  looser  pia  mater 
there  is  situated  (as  around  the  cerebnnn)  a 
certain  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  or  subarach- 
noid fluid.  Enveloping  the  cord  much  more 
loosely,  outside  the  arachnoid,  is  the  firm 
spinal  dura  mater. 

The  arrangement  of  the  several  anatomical 
components  of  the  spinal  cord  is  essentially 
similar  throughout  its  extent.  Its  two  halves 
are  marked  olf  from  one  another  in  front  by 
the  deep  '  anterior  longitudinal  fissure  '  (fig. 
1.50  a),  and  posteriorly  by  a  median  septum  of 
connective  tissue  rather  than  by  an  actual 
fissure.  Each  half  contains  a  central  mass 
or  core  of  grey  matter,  shaped  something  like 
a  comma.  The  grey  masses  in  the  two 
halves  of  the  cord  are  turned  back  to  back, 
and  are  connected  with  one  another  by  means 
of  an  intervening  bridge  of  matter,  answering 


to  the  '  grey  commissure.*  In  front  of  this 
bridge  of  grey  matter  lie  some  white  fibres, 
constituting  the  'white  commissure.'  Thnuigh 
the  centre  of  the  grey  connnissure  there  nnis 
a  fine  canal— the  rmtral  canal  of  the  cord— 
which  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  epithelium- 
like  cells. 

The  thick   anterior  extremity  of  the  grcv 
matter  in  each  h:ilf  of  the  cord  is  known  as 

a.  col.  a.  r. 
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Flo.  150. — Uia;,'rii'iiniatic  represonfations  of  trans- 
verse sections  of  Spinal  Cord,  Ih  natural  size. 
A.  Tlirou<;h  middle  of  cervical  swelling ;  a.  cot., 
anterior  column  ;  I.  col.,  lateral  column  ;  rt.  zone, 
root  zone  ;  col.  of  G.,  column  of  GoU  ;  a.  r.,  ante- 
rior roots;  ^.  r.,  posterior  roots;  a.  corn.,  ante- 
rior comu  ;  p.  corn.,  posterior  coniu.  B.  Section 
through  mid-dorsal  region.  C.  Section  through 
middle  of  lumbar  region. 

These  figures  show,  pretty  accurately,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  component  ports  of 
the  cord  in  the  three  situations  named. 

the  anterior  cornu,  and  the  much  thinner 
posterior  extremity  as  the  jwstcrior  cornu. 
This  latter  approaches  near  to  the  surface  of 
the  cord  in  its  posterolateral  region,  and  is 
here  joined  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves.  Their  point  of  entry  on  each 
side  divides  the  white  substance  of  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  cord  into  posterior 
and  antero-lateral  columns.  The  portions  of 
the  white  substance  of  the  cord  lying  behind 
and  between  the  posterior  roots  constitute 
the  two  posterior  columns,  each  of  which  is 
again  subdivided  by  a  slight  superficial  fis- 
sure into  a  postero-external  tract  or  root-zone 
{'column  of  Burdach'),  and  a  postero-in- 
ternal  wedge-shaped  portion,  or  '  co/«wn  of 
Goll.'  The  portions  of  the  white  substance 
which  on  each  side  lie  in  front  of  the  pos- 
terior roots  constitute  the  antero-lateral 
columns.  The  inner  portions  of  the  anterior 
columns  border  upon  the  anterior  fissure,  but 
there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  to  define 
the  bounds  of  the  anterior  and  of  the  lateral 
cidumns  respectively,  because  the  anterior 
roots  are  connected  with  the  anterior  cornua 
in  a  diffuse  or  scattered  manner,  and  not  in  a 
compact  bundle  like  that  formed  by  the  fibres 
of  each  posterior  root. 

For  some  particulars  concerning  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  spinal  cord,  see  §  5,  (S)  and  ('J). 
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§  2.  In-going  Channels  of  Conduc- 
tion to  the  Brain.— The  paths  for  these 
impressions  soon  after  their  entry  into  the 
spinal  cord  by  the  posterior  roots  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  cross  to  the  opposite  half 
of  the  cord,  decussating  with  their  fellows  of 
the  other  side.  But,  according  to  the  more 
recent  researches  of  Mott,  this  is  not  the 
case.  He  concludes  that  painful  impres- 
sions, and  those  of  temperature  (heat  and 
cold),  are  conducted  up  both  sides  of  the 
cord ;  but  that  touch  and  pressure  sensations 
associated  with  localisation,  and  likewise 
muscular-sense  impressions,  are  chiefly  con- 
ducted up  the  same  side. 

Impressions  of  pain,  as  well  as  those  of 
heat  and  cold,  after  passing  with  the  nerve- 
roots  through  portions  of  tlie  posterior 
columns,  principally  traverse  the  central  re- 
gions of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  Dis- 
ease or  damage  of  these  posterior  colunms, 
as  well  as  of  the  grey  matter,  often  causes  a 
more  or  less  marked  retardation  in  the  trans- 
mission of  such  impressions. 

Impressions  of  touch  and  pressure  are  sup- 
posed to  travel  in  the  main  by  the  posterior 
columns,  though  possibly  some  of  them 
ascend  in  portions  of  the  lateral  columns. 
But  Tooth  has  brought  forward  reasons  for 
doubting  this  (Jouni..  of  Physiol.  1892),  and 
inclines  to  the  view  that  they  may  travel 
upwards  through  the  substantia  gelatmosa 
of  the  posterior  horns,  mainly  on  the  same 
side,  though  to  some  extent  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  at  which  they  enter  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  paths  traversed  by  impressions  from 
muscles  to  the  encephalon  (so  important  for 
tlie  regulation  of  movements)  are  not  dis- 
tinctly known ;  but  they  are  probably  double, 
and  to  be  found  in  the  posterior  as  well  as  in 
the  lateral  columns.  Those  in  the  posterior 
columns  may  go  to  the  cerebrum,  and  those  in 
the  lateral  columns  to  the  cerebellum  ('  direct 
cerebellar  tract ').  These  channels — that  is, 
those  going  to  the  cerebrum — were  long  ago 
said  by  Brown- Sequard  to  decussate  in  the 
pons  Varolii,  rather  than  soon  after  their 
entry  into  the  spinal  cord. 

The  path  for  the  transmission  of  impres- 
sions from  the  '  genital  centres '  in  the  hun- 
bar  region  of  the  cord  to  the  brain  is  prob- 
ably situated  in  the  posterior  columns. 

§  3.  Out-going  Channels  of  Conduc- 
tion from  the  Brain.— All  that  is  cer- 
tainly known  concerning  the  spinal  paths  for 
voluntary  motor  incitatious  is  that,  below  the 
decussation  of  the  pyramids,  they  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  column  ('  crossed  pyramidal  tract  ')• 
The  fibres  descend  tlnough  these  columns  to 
different  levels,  according  as  their  stimuli 
are  destined  to  evoke  the  activity  of  different 
nerves  and  muscles  ;  thus,  if  a  movement  of 
the  arms  is  to  be  excited,  they  go  oidy  as  low 


as  to  some  part  of  the  cervical  enlargement ; 
but  if  the  movement  is  of  the  legs,  as  far  as 
to  the  lumbar  swelling.  In  each  case  such 
motor  fibres  then  penetrate  the  grey  matter 
(anterior  horns),  and  come  into  relation  with 
some  of  the  great  nerve-cells  contained  there- 
in, whence  outgoing  fibres  arise,  which  cluster 
together  outside  the  cord,  and  constitute  the 
fibres  of  the  anterior  roots.  The  motor  paths 
for  the  foot  and  leg,  in  the  lumbar  lateral 
column,  are  said  to  lie  more  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cord  than  those  for  the 
thigh-muscles. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  (see  p.  803)  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  medulla  pass  into 
ajid  through  the  spinal  cord  on  the  same 
side,  that  is  without  decussating,  and  consti- 
tute the  inner  part  of  the  anterior  columns 
('  direct  pyramidal  tract ').  It  seems  prob- 
able that  these  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal 
tract  gradually  decussate  along  their  whole 
course  through  the  cord,  their  fibres  passing 
through  the  anterior  commissure  and  through 
the  grey  matter  to  reach  the  lateral  pyra- 
midal tract  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord. 

It  is  probably  an  error  to  suppose,  as  some 
have  imagined,  that  there  are  any  special 
routes  for  the  conduction  of  reflex  motor 
impulses  from  the  brain,  apart  from  those 
concerned  with  the  excitation  of  voluntary 
movements. 

During  recent  years  additional  information 
concerning  the  conaposition  and  functions  of 
the  different  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  has 
been  obtained  by  the  study  of  so-called 
'  secondary  degenerations  '  (see  §  5  (13) ),  by 
developmental  investigations  (Flechsig),  as 
well  as  by  clinico-pathological  research,  and 
experiments  upon  animals.  In  this  way  we 
have  come  to  recognise  the  existence  of 
'  tracts '  in  the  spinal  cord  other  than  those 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
and  to  learn  that,  though  each  tract  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  fibres  of  the  same 
order,  it  is  not  wholly  so.     In  some  regions, 

i  as  we  shall  see,  there  are  even  in  the  same 

I  tract   or   part  of  a  tract   both  afferent  and 

I  e.'Terent  fibres. 

]       A  better  understanding  of  the  exact  situa- 

I  tion  and  relative  size  of  the  several  tracts 
already  referred  to,  as  well  as  of  those  about 

1  to  be  described,  may  be  gatiiered  from  a  study 

I  of  fig.  151,  after  Schafer. 

Ofthe  tracts  already  mentioned,  the  columns 

!  of  Goll  and  the  columns  of  Burdach,  which 
together  constitute  the  whole  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  are  composed  almost 
wholly  of  direct  continuations  of  the  pos- 
terior nerve-roots.  This  has  been  proved  by 
cuttmg  these  nerve-roots  in  the  sacro-lumbar 
and  in  the  dorso-cervical  regions  respectively, 
and  subse(juently  studying  the  secondary  de- 
generations thus  occasioned.  The  lower  the 
root  the  more  mesial  is  the  resulting  long 
degeneration  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  cord 
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CERVICAL 


LUMBAR 


Fig.  151.-Sections  of  Spinal  Cord  ,n  lower  cerncal.  mid-dorsal.  and  nud-lumbar  regions  ,Schafer). 
On  the  right  side  of  each  section  the  conducting  tracts  are  indicated. 
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and  in  the  mediilla  oblongata.  Thus  Schafer 
says  {Quain's  Anatomy,  10th  ed.  vol.  iii. 
p.  '28)  :  '  With  regard  to  this  degeneration  in 
the  posterior  mesial  column,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  while  that  which  results  from  section 
of  the  lower  (lumbo-saeral)  roots  occupies  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  cord  the  postero- 
median angle  as  above  described,  the  de- 
generation resulting  from  section  of  the 
dorsal  roots  lies  next  to  this  ;  that  resulting 
from  section  of  lower  cervical  roots  passes  up 
GoU's  column  in  its  lateral  part  next  to  the 
column  of  Burdach  ;  and  finally  tiiat  result- 
ing from  section  of  upper  cervical  roots  is 
confined  to  Burdach's  column,  and  ends  in 
tlie  nucleus  cuneatus  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. .  .  .  The  fibres,  as  they  enter  the  cord 
with  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  form  in  fact  a 
succession  of  lamellar  tracts,  which  lie  in 
each  case  at  first  next  to  the  ]iosterior  cornu, 
and  become  graduaUy  shifted  medianwards 
by  those  which  enter  the  cord  with  the 
higher  nerve-roots.'  These  degenerations 
from  sections  of  the  nerve-roots  diminish 
jnarkedly  in  amoimt  as  they  are  traced  up 
the  cord,  and  that  whicli  remains  is  eventu- 
ally confined  to  a  jjart  of  the  posterior  column 
which  contains  normally  tine  or  medium- 
sized  fibres  only.  '  From  tliis  it  may  be 
inferred,'  ScliJifer  saj'S,  '  that  the  larger  fibres 
of  the  posterior  roots — which  in  fact  form  the 
bulk  of  these  roots— have  a  relatively  limited 
course  after  entering  the  cord.  Tliey  prob- 
ably end  by  their  collateral  brandies,  and 
ultimately  by  their  main  ascending  branches, 
turning  into  the  grey  matter  and  breaking 
up  into  terminal  ramifications  in  the  fine 
mterlacemeuts  of  nerve-fibrils  wliich  occur 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nerve-cells  and 
cell-groups.' 

Of  late  j'ears  a  small  area  of  descending 
degeneration  has  been  recognised  in  Bur- 
dach's column,  in  the  cervical  and  dorsal 
regions  of  the  cord  more  especially,  and  to 
this,  on  account  of  its  shape,  the  name 
'  comma  tract  '  has  been  given.  According  to 
Dr.  Mott,  this  degeneration  occui's  not  only  in 
sections  of  the  cord,  but  also  from  section  of 
posterior  nerve-roots.  It  is  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  it  extends  only  for  a  very  short 
distance  below  the  lesion  ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested,  with  much  probability,  that  this 
area  may  represent  the  descending  branches 
of  the  cut  posterior  roots.  It  has,  of  course, 
long  been  known  that,  on  their  entrance  into 
the  spinal  cord,  the  posterior  roots  divide 
into  descending  as  well  as  into  ascending 
bundles. 

Afferent  impressions  are  conveyed,  however, 
to  the  cerebrum,  not  only  by  the  different 
tracts  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
posterior  columns,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen, 
through  the  grey  matter ;  whilst  they  are 
conveyed  to  tlie  cerebellum  along  two  tracts 
forming  part  of  the  lateral  columns.  One  of 
these,  Imown  as  the  '  direct  cerebellar  tract ' 


(Flechsig),  begins  to  appear  in  the  ujjper  part 
of  the  lumbar  enlargement,  as  a  compact 
bundle  of  fibres  at  the  perijihery  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  lateral  column,  just  out- 
side the  crossed  pyramidal  tract.  This  fasci- 
culus increases  in  size  by  the  constant  acces- 
sion of  new  fibres  as  it  passes  upwards 
through  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions  of 
the  cord.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these 
fibres  emanate  from  the  cells  of  Clarke's 
column  (situated  at  the  inner  and  central 
part  of  the  posterior  cornu),  and  that  they 
pass  upwards  by  way  of  the  restiforin  body 
to  the  cerebellum.  The  other  afferent  cere- 
bellar tract  is  known  as  the  '  antero-lateral 
ascending  tract '  (Gowers).  It  was  formerly 
confounded  with  the  direct  cerebellar,  and 
supposed  to  be  its  anterior  prolongation ;  but 
it  was  shown  by  Gowers  to  be  a  distinct 
fasciculus,  the  fibres  of  which  come  from  the 
hunbar  region  of  the  cord  below  the  com- 
mencement of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract.  It 
is  often  wedge-shaped  or  rounded,  lying  in 
front  of  the  '  crossed  pyramidal  tract.'  It 
can  be  traced  ujiwards  into  the  bulb  and 
pons  Varolii,  and  then  enters  the  cerebellum 
with  the  superior  peduncle,  passing  mainly  to 
the  vermis.  Its  fibres  are  intermingled  with 
those  of  the  '  descending  cerebellar  tract,'  to 
which  reference  will  presently  be  made. 

All  the  paths  for  afferent  impressions  to 
the  cerebrum,  with  the  exception  of  those 
for  muscular  sense,  were,  as  before  stated, 
formerly  supposed,  soon  after  their  entry  into 
the  spinal  cord  by  the  posterior  roots,  to 
decussate  with  their  fellows  of  the  opposite 
side  (Brown- Sequard).  But  according  to  the 
recent  researches  of  Dr.  Mott  this  is  not  the 
case.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  painful 
and  thermal  impressions  may  be  conducted 
through  either  or  both  sides  of  the  grey 
matter  ;  but  that  tactile  and  pressure  sensa- 
tions are  chiefiy  conducted  up  the  same  side 
of  the  cord,  and  that  the  same  holds  good 
for  muscidar-sense  impressions.  Mott's  view 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  secondary 
degenerations,  resulting  from  sections  of  the 
posterior  roots,  are  always  limited  to  the 
same  side  of  the  cord  ;  and  likewise  by  the 
fact  that  hemisections  of  the  cord  when  they 
are  quite  unilateral  show  no  degeneration  in 
the  posterior  column  of  the  opposite  side. 

If  we  sum  up,  then,  all  that  is  known 
or  legitimately  surmised  concerning  the  paths 
for  afferent  sensations  through  the  cord,  it 
comes  to  this :  Both  the  direct  cerebellar 
and  the  antero-lateral  ascending  tract  convey 
iiniiressions  to  the  cerebellum  ;  the  former 
has  been  supposed  to  convey  impressions  of 
the  muscular-sense  order,  and  the  latter,  if 
it  does  not  convey  impressions  of  the  same 
kind,  may  give  passage  to  impressions  of 
common  sensibility  serving  as  additional 
incitations  to  some  of  the  complex  reflex 
actions  regidated  by  the  cerebellum.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  columns   of  Goll    are  also 
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coruinonly  supposed  to  transmit  iimscnlnr- 
sense  improssioiis,  though  tlic  ultimiite  desti- 
nation ot  those  may  bo  to  the  cortex  in  the 
Kolandic  areas  of  the  eerebriuu.  The  evi- 
dence derived  from  syrin<,'oniyelia  make  it 
hi'^'hly  probable  that  paintul  and  tliernial 
impressions  reach  the  cerebrum  by  way  of 
the  central  grey  matter,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Schiff.  As  to  impressions  of 
touch  and  pressure  nothing  definite  is  knowni ; 
the  patlisfor  these  impressions  may  lie  partly 
through  the  columns  of  Burdach,  and  i)artly 
tln-ough  the  grej'  matter  of  the  posterior 
horns  (Tooth),  as  the  only  other  ascending 
tracts  seem  to  be  a  series  of  short  connnis- 
sural  fibres  running  thi'ough  the  lateral 
columns,  and  serving  to  connect  the  ner\  e- 
cells  at  various  levels  of  the  posterior  cornua 
with  one  another. 

In  addition  to  the  crossed  and  the  direct 
pyrnmidal  tracts,  there  are  two  other  columns 
seeming  to  contain  outgoing  fibres  in  each 
half  of  the  spmal  cord.  The  most  important 
is  known  as  the  ^  antcro-latcral  dcsccndinrj 
cerebellar  tract,'  which  consists  of  fibres  that 
are  connected  with  cells  in  the  cerebellar 
cortex  of  the  same  side,  and  wliich  undergo 
degeneration  on  removal  of  the  correspond- 
ing half  of  the  cerebellum  (Marchi).  These 
fibres  form  an  extensive  circumferential  tract 
in  the  anterior  three-fom-ths  of  the  antero- 


Fifi.  1  r)2. — Sections  show  the '  Descending  Cerehellar 
Tract'  in  the  spinal  cord  of  tlie  Do^',  following 
upon  extirpation  of  the  left  half  of  the  cerebellum. 
(Schiifer  after  MarehiJ ;  A,  Lumbar  Cord ;  B, 
Cervical  Cord. 

The  degeneration  is  in  the  antero-lateral  column  of 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  except  in  B,  where 
there  is  a  little  degeneration  on  the  opposite  side. 

lateral  column,  spreading  inwards  in  front 
of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  to  reach  the 
intermedio-lateral  tract  of  the  grey  matter. 
The  tract  which  is  thus  marked  out  is  most 
extensive  in  the  upper  regions,  and  gradually 
lessens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cord,  but  can 
be  traced  almost  to  its  termination.  It  em- 
braces in  the  dog  the  part  of  tlie  anterior 
column  which  in  man  is  occupied  by  the 
direct  pyramidal  tract,  and  also  the  whole 
region  of  the  tract  of  Gowers,  the  fibres  of 
these  two  tracts  being  intermingled.  Some 
of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  also  exhibit 
degeneration  after  removal  of  the  cerebellar 
hemisphere,  and  are  tlierefore  probably 
directly  continued  from  fibres  of  this  tract. 


The  same  holds  good  for  nearly  all  the 
efferent  cranial  nerves  (Marchi).  Those  do- 
generated  fibres  are  numerous  on  tlie  same 
side  as  the  lesion,  but  a  few  occur  in  the 
opposite  nerves. 

The  other  tract  formerly  thought  to  con- 
tain outgoing  fibres  is  now  believed,  with 
more  probability,  to  belong  really  to  the 
afferent  system  of  fibres.  It  is  known  that 
the  jjosterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  divide 
on  their  entrance  into  the  cord  into  two 
main  longitudinal  branches,  ascending  and 
descending.  Of  these  the  ascending  branch 
has  been  hitherto  principally  referred  to,  but 
the  descending  branch  ouglit  also  to  undergo 
degeneration.  But  the  only  descending  de- 
generation in  the  posterior  columns  occurs 
in  a  small  tract  which  is  known  (from  its 
shape)  as  the  '  conuna  tract.'  As  already 
stated.  Dr.  Mott  has  found  that  this  de- 
generation occurs  not  only  in  .sections  of  the 
cord,  but  also  after  section  of  the  posterior 
nerve-roots,  and  that  on  each  occasion  it 
extends  downwards  for  a  limited  distance 
only  (half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch).  It 
seems,  therefore,  most  probable  that  this 
degeneration  of  the  comma-tract  represents 
the  degeneration  of  the  fibres  belonging  to 
the  descending  branches  of  the  posterior 
roots. 

§  4.  Spinal  Reflexes.  The  reflexes  of 
purely  spinal  mechanism  which  are  of  im- 
portance (In'  tlieir  presence,  absence,  or 
variation)  as  indications  of  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  different  longitudinal  regions 
have  been  divided  into  (a)  the  sujterficial  or 
skin  reflexes,  and  (6)  the  deep  or  so-called 
'  tendon  reflexes.' 

(a)  Skill  reflexes. — The  most  important  of 
these  are  taliulated  on  page  800.  The  desig- 
nation of  the  parts  of  the  cord  upon  wliich 
they  severally  depend  is  based  upon  a  very 
useful  table  published  by  Dr.  Gowers. 

These  skin-reflexes  vary  much  in  different 
individuals,  as  regards  the  facility  witli 
which  they  may  be  obtained.  They  are 
often  more  marked  in  children  and  in  women 
tlian  in  men;  though  when  the  latter  are 
of  an  irritable  or  nervous  temperament, 
some  or  all  of  the  skin-reflexes  may  in  them 
be  well-marked  even  in  conditions  of  health. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the 
superficial  reflexes  are  always  distinctly 
exaggerated,  when  the  corresponding  skin 
regions  are  tender  in  association  with  related 
visceral  disease  (Head). 

In  cases  where  extensive  transverse  lesions 
exist,  situated  higher  up  in  the  cord  than  the 
nerves  upon  which  any  of  these  reflexes  de- 
pend, such  reflexes  are  commouJy  supposed 
to  be  exaggerated  in  intensity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  where  we  have  to  do 
with  total  transverse  lesions.  The  fact  that 
this  or  that  reflex  exists,  shows  not  only 
that   the    atlerent    and   efferent  nerves,   but 
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Name  of  Reflex 

Mode  of  Excitation 

Nature  of  Result 

Level  ot  Cord  upon          ! 
wliich  Reflex  depends 

Plantar  reflex 

Gluteal  reflex  . 
Cremasteric  reflex  . 

Abdominal  reflex    . 
Epigastric  reflex    . 

Scapular  reflex 

Tickling  sole  of  foot  . 

Iriitation  of  skin  of  bnttoclr     . 
Irritation  of  skin  of  upper  and 

inner  part  of  tliigh 
Irritation  of  skin  of  abdomen 

along  edge  of  ribs,  and  above 

Poupart's  ligament 
Stroking  side  of  cliest  over  6th 

and  5th  intercostal  sjiaees 

Irritation  of  skin  in  interscapu- 
lar region 

Movements  of  toes ;    of   these 
and  foot ;  or  of  these  and  leg 

Contraction  of  glutfei 
Dravsing  up  of  testicle 

Contraction  of  upper  or  of  lower 
part  of  abdominal  muscles 

A  dimpling  of  corresponding 
side  of  epigastric  region  (con- 
traction of  highest  fibres  of 
rectus  abdominis) 

Contraction  of  posterior  axillary 
fold  (teres),  or  of  several  of 
scapular  muscles 

Ist,    2nd,    and    3rd    sacral 

nerves     (lower    part    of 

lumbar  enlargement) 

4th  and  otli  lymbar  nerves 

1st  and  2nd  lumbar  nerves 

8tli  to  12th  dorsal  nerves 

4th    to   Gth  or   7th   dorsal 
nerves 

Gth  or  7th  cervical  to  2nd 
or  3rd  dorsal  nerves 

that  the  path  through  the  spinal  cord  at 
the  corresponding  level,  is  practically  un- 
damaged. It  is  not,  however,  necessarily 
true  that  absence  of  any  of  the  reflexes  is 
an  indication  of  disease  at  the  corresponding 
level  in  the  spinal  cord.  It  may  be  so  ;  but 
it  may  also  be  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
reflex  is  dependent  upon  disease  in  some 
part  of  the  afferent  or  of  the  efferent  nerves, 
leaving  the  cord  itself  intact.  Or  it  may 
also  happen  that  the  particular  reflex  is 
simply  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  individual 
under  examination.  Or,  again,  with  a  com- 
plete transverse  lesion  in  the  lower  cervical 
or  in  the  upper  or  mid  dorsal  regions  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  man  all  reflexes  dejiendent 
upon  lower  portions  of  the  cord,  exceptijig 
perhaps  the  plantar,  will  (though  this  is 
contrary  to  usual  belief)  be  found  to  be 
abohshed.  See  Spinal  Cord,  Special  Dis- 
eases of :  9.  Softening  of. 

Further,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  certain  cases  of  hemiplegia  (even  where 
hemianesthesia  does  not  co-exist)  these  skin- 
reflexes  are  often  notably  diminished  or  even 
abolished  on  the  paralysed  side  of  the  body  ; 
though  the  reverse  condition  of  things  will 
probably  obtain  in  regard  to  the  deep  or 
'  tendon  reflexes  '  next  to  be  considered.  It 
will  probably  be  found,  hereafter,  that  this 
repressing  effect  upon  the  skin-reflexes  is 
associated  with   the  existence  of  lesions  in 


special  parts  of  the  brain,  and  not  with 
lesions  in  other  localities,  though  such 
several  sites  are  at  present  very  imperfectly 
known. 

(6)  '  Tendon  reflexes.' — Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  as  to  whether  these  are 
'  reflexes '  at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tlie 
term.  Into  this  question  we  do  not  propose 
to  enter.  The  phenomena  themselves,  to 
which  alone  reference  will  be  made,  are 
chiefly  two  in  number,  namely,  anlde-clonus, 
and  that  variously  known  as  the  knee  phe- 
nomenon, jpatellar  tendon-reflex,  knee-reflex, 
or  knee-jerk.  Corresponding  phenomena  are 
met  with  in  the  upper  extremities  in  the 
form  of  '  wrist-jerk '  (produced  by  a  slight 
blow  over  the  radial  side  of  the  wrist),  and 
'elbow-jerk'  (from  a  blow  upon  the  tricejis 
tendon).  These  phenomena  are  increased 
or  diminished  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  kind  of  conditions  that  cause  increase 
or  diminution  of  the  '  knee-jerk,'  so  that  no 
furtlier  special  reference  will  be  made  to  them. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  the  presence  of  the  '  knee- 
jerk  '  and  '  ankle-clonus  '  respectively.  The 
'knee-jerk'  occurs  in  health,  so  that  it  is  its 
absence,  as  well  as  its  increase,  which  is  of 
principal  significance  in  certain  diseases. 
'  Ankle-clonas,'  on  the  contrary,  is  a  pheno- 
menon not  to  be  obtained  in  a  state  of 
health,  so   that   its  presence   was   formerly 


Name  of  Reflex 

Mode  of  Excitation 

Nature  of  Result 

Level  of  Cord  upon 
which  Reflex  depends 

Knee-jerk 

Anlde-clonus   . 

By  striking  patellar  tendon 
with  edge  of  hand  or  with 
percussion  hammer,  whilst 
leg  hangs  loosely  over  fellow, 
or  over  forearm  of  operator. 
Also  by  striking  quadriceps 
tendon,  above  patella 

With  knee  extended  or  very 
slightly  flexed,  by  pressing 
quickly  and  fimdy  against 
anterior  part  of  sole  of  foot 
(so  as  to  stretch  calf-muscles) 
and  then  keeping  up  the  pres- 
sure 

A  single  upward  jerk  ot  the  leg 
and  foot,  slight  or  distinct 

A  series  of  clonic  contractions 
at  the  ankle-joint,  continuing 
as  long  as  the  pressure  is 
maintained,  and  instantly 
ceasing  when  it  is  relaxed 

If  the  condition  is  very  highly 
marked  it  may  spread  to  the 
whole  limb,  or  even  to  that  of 
the  opposite  side 

2nd  and  3rd  lumbar  nerves 

1st   to    3rd   sacral   nerves 
(lower    part    of    lumbar 
enlargement) 
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thouijht  by  some  to  be  a  positive  sign  of  ' 
(lispiise  of  the  spinal  cord.  But  this  is  a 
view  which  re(piirc8  limitations — and  limit- 
ations of  such  a  kind  as  to  deprive  the 
manifestation  of  ankle-clonus  of  much  of  its 
dia^'nostic  si^jnificance.  It  may  exist,  for 
instance,  after  one-sided  tits  dei)eudent  upon 
disease  of  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  and,  again,  it 
may  exist  to  a  well-marked  extent  where 
the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord  are 
pressed  upon  at  a  certain  level,  even  though 
(as  in  the  condition  above  referred  to)  no 
lateral  sclerosis  of  the  cord  has  been  de- 
vel()i)ed. 

Both  these  physical  signs  have  during 
recent  years  attracted  nnich  attention. 
Ankle-clonus  was  originally  descrilied  bj- 
Brown-Sequard  in  1858;  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly defined  in  the  human  subject  by 
MM.  t'harcot  and  Vulpian  in  180G;  and  its 
diagnostic  imj)ortance  has  since  been  re- 
peatedly enforced  by  these  observers.  In 
1874  the  mechanism  of  the  knee-jerk,  and 
the  fact  of  its  absence  in  certain  spinal 
diseases,  especially  locomotor  ataxy,  began 
almost  simultaneously  to  engage  the  inde- 
pendent attention  of  Erb  and  of  Westphal, 
and  subsequently  of  many  other  observers. 
The  latest  information  concerning  its  me- 
chanism and  many  of  tlie  conditions  wliich 
modify  it  may  be  found  in  an  important 
memoir  by  Dr.  Slierrington  in  the  Journal 
of  I'liijniolotjy,  vol.  xiii.,  No.  (5,  18!("2,  pp.  C()(5- 
(i72,  and  in  another  by  Dr.  Bisien  Bussell 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eoijal  Society 
(vol.  liii.  p.  430). 

For  a  brief  reference  to  the  functional 
activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centres,  and  of 
their  nerves  emanating  from  the  spinal  cord, 
gee  §  7,  (4)  and  (5).  j 

§  5.  Pathological  Data  concerning 
the  Spinal  Cord. — Gkxkhal  .Etiology 
AND  l'.\Tiioi,oi;v. — The  spinal  cord  itself  may 
be  damaged  by  disease  invading  it  from  tvith- 
0M<— that  is,  taking  origin  either  in  the 
bony  canal  or  in  the  enveloping  membranes  ; 
or  it  may  be  the  seat  of  intrinifie  ])atho-  ■ 
logical  changes.  As  the  former  conditions 
may  and  do  constantly  produce  functional 
derangements  or  actual  structural  changes 
of  a  secondary  order  in  the  cord  itself,  we 
must  take  cognisance  of  them  here,  so  that 
the  various  peculiarities  as  to  their  occurrence 
may  be  made  known  and  considered  side  by 
side  with  those  pertaining  to  the  different 
causes  of  disease  of  intrinsic  origin,  from 
which  they  have  to  be  distinguished  at  the 
bedside. 

(a)  Extrinsic  Causes. 

(1)  Stabs  or  bullet-ivound^  maj'  involve 
limited  regions  and  parts  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  Fracture  tvith  dislocation  of  some  of 
the  vcrtebrce  (as  resrtlts  of  severe  falls  or 
other  mechanical  violence)  exists  as  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  an  associated  paraple.'ia,  pro- 
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dnced  by  the  crushing  of,  or  pressure  upon, 
the  spinal  cord.  This  is  most  apt  to  occur 
in  the  cervical  region,  though  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  are,  to  a  less  extent,  liable  to 
similar  accidents. 

(3)  Scrofulous  caries  of  the  vertebra!  may 
exist  in  any  of  the  regions,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  associated  with  anr/ular  curvature  in  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  spine.  The  para- 
jjlegia,  or  other  result  of  interference  with  the 
functions  of  the  cord,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  this  disease,  is  not  due  so  much  to  its 
compression  by  diseased  bone,  as  to  the  irrita- 
tion and  subsequent  compression  of  the  cord 
by  inflammatory  products. 

(4)  Cancer  of  the  vertebra  occurs  either 
as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  affection. 
Such  a  new-growth  may  involve  the  dura 
mater  or  not,  and  as  it  grows  it  may  at  first 
irritate  and  subsequently  compress  the  spinal 
cord  itself. 

Other  diseases  of  the  spine  are  rare  as 
causes  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  Still 
aneurysmal  erosion  of  vertebne  with  subse- 
quent pressure  upon  the  cord  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  very  rarely  an  aneurysm  bursts 
into  the  sjjinal  canal.  Exostoses  and  enchon- 
dromatous  growths  from  the  bones  maj'  also 
quite  rarely  compress  the  cord. 

(5)  Cancer  of  the  spinal  meninges,  or  new- 
growths  of  other  l-inds(see  Mexingks,  Spinal. 
Diseases  of),  may  also  involve  irritation,  and 
subsequently  compression,  of  the  anterior  or 
posterior  nerve-roots  or  of  the  spinal  cord 
itself  in  one  or  other  region.  Hydatids,  again, 
should  be  remembered  as  possible  causes  of 
spinal  disease,  especially  where  their  existence 
has  already  been  detected  in  the  body  in 
other  situations. 

(())  Hemorrhage  into  or  vpon  the  me- 
ninges.—  Sec  Mexingks.  Spinal,  Diseases  of. 

The  foregoing  groups  of  causes  of  disease 
of  the  spinal  cord  give  rise  to  sets  of  symp- 
toms having  a  generic  resemblance,  because 
in  each  case  compression  acts  upon  the  cord, 
or  upon  the  spinal  roots  and  cord,  fi'om  with- 
out, in  one  or  other  direction. 

(b)   Intrinsic  Cau.ses. 

(7)  //r/'»(orr/('f7r  occurs  with  extreme  rarity 
in  the  sjiinal  cord.  This  is  due,  in  tlie  main, 
to  the  firmer  texture  of  the  cord,  and  to  llie 
greater  abundance  of  supporting  connective 
ti.ssue  around  its  blood-vessels,  as  compared 
with  that  surrounding  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
^Vhcn  hicmorrhage,  of  idiopathic  origin,  does 
take  place  into  the  spinal  cord,  it  almost  in- 
variably occurs  in  the  softest  jmrtion  of  the 
organ,  namely,  itscentral  core  of  grey  matter — 
and  in  this  region  it  may  extend  for  some 
distance  upwards  and  downwards.  As  a  re- 
sult of  falls  or  blows,  also,  luemorrhage  into 
the  substance  of  the  cord  is  a  rare  event ; 
still,  under  these  conditions,  it  occurs  occa- 
sionally— mostly  in  association  with  lacera- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  cord.  Of  tliis 
latter  kind  of  lesion,  resulting  from  a   fall 
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from  a  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  the 
writ(;r  has  rerordeil  a  remarkable  instance 
(Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  1.,  1867),  in  which, 
although  tlie  cord  was  severely  lacerated,  thei'e 
was  no  external  wound  and  no  fracture  or 
dislocation  of  vertebrae. 

(8)  Embolism  occurs  with  gi'eat  rarity  in 
the  spinal  cord,  and  is  still  more  seldom  re- 
cognised when  it  does  occur.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  small  size  of  the  arteries  of  the 
cord,  and,  as  compared  with  the  frequency  of 
embolism  in  the  brain,  to  the  absence  among 
them  of  any  large  triuik,  like  the  middle 
cerebral,  coming  off  more  or  less  directly 
from  one  of  the  great  vessels  arising  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Emboli  are  known  to 
reach  the  brain  much  more  rarely  by  way  of 
the  vertebrals  than  by  way  of  the  carotids ; 
and  the  principal  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord 
are  either  direct  offsets  from  the  vertebral 
(anterior  spinal),  or  indirect  branches  from 
the  same  Qjosterior  spinal) — the  latter  arising 
from  the  inferior  cerebellar,  which  are  twigs 
from  the  termination  of  the  basilar  artery. 
Apart  from  these  vessels,  the  blood-supply  of 
the  cord  comes  from  still  smaller  twigs,  de- 
rived from  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  arteries, 
which  anastomose  with  and  reinforce  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  vessels,  at  intervals,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord.  All  the  principal 
vessels,  small  thougli  they  are,  seem  to  anas- 
tomose freely  with  one  another.  Thus,  even 
it  embolism  of  spinal  arteries  should  occur, 
as  it  probably  does  very  rarely,  its  effects 
would  be  diminished  in  importance,  and  ob- 
scured clinically  as  well  as  post  rnorfem,  by 
reason  of  the  very  small  size  of  the  vessels, 
and  also  hy  the  fact  of  their  not  being  '  end ' 
arteries. 

(9)  Thrombosis  would,  however,  be  capable 
of  occurring  in  diseased  spinal  arteries,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Subsequent  observations  may  perhaps  show 
that  degenerative  changes  or  endarteritis  are 
particularly  common  in  the  spinal  arteries, 
so  that  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  them 
would  thereby  be  rendered  all  the  more  easy 
and  likely  to  occur.  Once  set  up,  the  process 
of  thrombosis  might  easily  spread  in  this  net- 
work of  small  spinal  vessels,  and  yet  be  very 
difhcult  to  be  recognised  in  them  except  by 
the  effects  that  would  be  produced  upon  the 
tissue  of  the  spinal  cord — namely,  the  produc- 
tion of  softening.  A  similar  process  may  also 
take  place  in  the  peculiarly  tortuous  network 
oiveins  which  surrounds  the  spinal  cord  on  all 
sides — perhaps  even  with  more  facihty  than 
in  the  veins  of  other  parts — when  general  and 
other  local  conditions  favour  its  occurrence. 
Ollivier,  in  fact,  called  attention  to  the  prob- 
ably natural  slowness  of  the  blood-current 
through  the  spinal  veins,  and  to  the  multipli- 
city of  causes  which  (owing  to  their  influence 
upon  respiration  and  cardiac  action)  tend  still 
further  to  retard  it — such  as  violent  emotions 
or  efforts,  and  all  such  diseases  as  greatly  in- 


terfere with  respiration  or  with  the  force  and 
regularity  of  the  heart's  action.  Ollivier  adds 
that  he  has  often  seen  in  elderly  persons 
fibrinous  clots  fiUmg  the  veins  of  the  coi'd, 
as  well  as  those  which  are  to  be  found  on  its 
nerve-roots. 

Thus  one  of  the  common  causes  of  ordinary 
degenerative  softening,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
encephalon,  would  also  be  operative  in  the 
cord. 

(10)  White  softening  of  the  spinal  cord  is, 
in  fact,  very  common ;  often  implicating  its 
whole  transverse  area  for  a  variable  extent. 
It  differs  in  no  respect  in  its  naked-eye  or 
microscopical  appearances  from  the  process 
as  it  is  met  with  in  the  encephalon.  It  is 
altogether  unreasonable  to  assume,  in  accord- 
ance with  current  nomenclature,  that  this 
condition  is  mostly  a  result  of  intlammation, 
and  therefore  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  myelitis, 
when  the  pathologists  of  our  time  have  de- 
clared that  the  similar  process  in  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum  is  mostly  of  degenera- 
tive origin. 

(11)  Mijelitis. — The  writer  is,  of  course, 
far  from  denying  that  primary  inflammation 
may  involve  areas  of  the  cord,  and  entail 
'  softening  '  of  its  substance.  He  believes, 
however,  that  '  acute  myelitis '  is  far  more 
likely  to  occur  as  a  secondary  process,  in 
connexion  with  pressure  upon  and  conse- 
quent irritation  of  some  part  of  the  cord, 
encroached  upon  by  fractures  or  dislocations 
of  the  vertebra;,  or  otherwise  wounded  ;  also 
as  an  occasional  sequela  of  scrofulous  verte- 
bral caries,  of  the  direct  pressure  made  upon 
the  cord  by  some  meningeal  tumour,  or  of 
haemorrhage  into  its  substance.  The  question 
rather  is  as  to  the  causation  of  primary  or 
idiopathic  softening — whether  this  is,  in 
accordance  with  common  phraseology,  to 
be  ascribed  to  inflammation,  or  whether  it 
is  non-inflammatory  and  of  thrombotic  origin, 
as  the  writer  believes.  Yet  he  is  also  far 
from  believing  that  all  the  secondary 
softenings  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord  are 
necessarily  of  inflammatory  origin.  Many 
of  these  also  are  probably  due  to  degenerative 
changes  from  pressure  and  thrombosis,  rather 
than  to  inflammatory  causes. 

Processes  of  degenerative  '  softening '  are 
mostly  brought  about  quickly,  so  that  they 
would  from  a  clmical  point  of  view,  in  the 
main,  correspond  with  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  '  acute  myelitis.'  As  for  '  chronic 
myelitis  '  (in  the  commonly  understood  sense 
of  chronic  softening),  the  writer  believes  that 
no  such  disease  should  be  any  longer  de- 
scribed. Many  '  softenings  '  are  in  a  certain 
sense  chronic,  as,  though  they  may  be  more 
or  less  abrupt  in  their  onset,  they  tend  to  last 
long  rather  than  to  kill  quickly.  Again, 
other  maladies  which  the  older  physicians 
would  have  ascribed  to  '  chronic  myelitis  '  or 
'  chronic  softening,'  are  now  known  to  par- 
take more  of  the  nature  of  chronic  indura- 
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tions,  and   to   have   as  their  bases    various 
processes  of  sclerosis. 

(12)  Processes  of  sclerosis  are  extremely 
common  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  nature  they 
are  overgrowths  of  the  connective  tissue  of 
this  organ,  altogether  similar  to  those  oc- 
curring in  otlier  organs  and  tissues,  under  the 
name  of  '  tihroid  substitutions '  or  '  non-in- 
Hanunatory  hyperplasias  of  connective  tissue.' 
Yet  here,  again,  certain  pathologists  would 
have  us  see  results  of  inflanunation,  and  they 
accordingly  speak  of  such  changes  as 
examples  of  '  chronic  myelitis.'  Sclerosis  i 
occurs  under  various  forms,  and  constitutes 
the  basis  of  several  distinct  diseases,  whicli 
are  in  all  cases  gradual  and  more  or  less 
slow  in  their  onset,  as  well  as  in  their  pro- 
gress. It  may  occur  (a)  as  a  diff'uxc  general 
overgrowth  (after  the  manner  of  a  cirrhosis 
in  Cither  organs)  ;  (b)  in  the  form  of  fasciculi 
or  bands  limiied  to  particular  columns  of  the 
cord  (especially  the  posterior  and  the  lateral) ; 
or  (c)  in  an  insular  manner,  so  as  to  form 
islets  of  sclerosis,  scattered  altogether  irregu- 
larly through  the  cord  at  different  levels,  as 
in  '  disseminated  sclerosis.' 

(13)  Tissue-changes  allied  to  these  in  their 
results  or  later  stages,  though  they  have  a 
peculiar  history  and  course  of  their  own 
at  the  connnoncement,  are  the  so-called 
'  secondary  dcr/cncrations  '  which  occur  in 
certain  regions  of  the  cord,  as  a  result  either 
of  some  previous  damage  or  injury  to  this 
organ  itself,  or  as  a  sequence  of  brain- 
disease. 

Tiiese  '  secondary  degenerations  '  illustrate 
facts  originally  made  known  by  Waller,  but 
which  were  confirmed  and  extended  by 
Phdhpcaux  and  Vulpian,  to  the  effect  that 
when  nerve-fibres  are  severed  from  the 
ganglion-cells  from  which  they  are  out- 
growths, the  white  substance  of  Schwann 
gi-adually  breaks  up  in  the  course  of  seven 
to  fourteen  days,  and  undergoes  a  process  of  ^ 
fatty  degeneration,  by  whicli  it  is  ultimately 
resolved  into  a  multitude  of  mere  molecules 
and  fat-particles.  Tlie  white  coltnnns  of  the 
cord  are  composed  of  aggregations  of  nerve- 
fibres  running  parallel  with  one  another,  so 
that  when  one  of  these  columns  is  cut  across, 
or  when  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  is  inter-  [ 
ruptod  by  some  severe  lesion  occurring  in 
their  midst,  a  process  of  '  secondary  degene- 
ration '  manifests  itself  simultaneously  in  all 
the  fibres  thus  damaged,  extending  upwards 
or  downwards  from  the  lesion  according  as 
the  fibres  cut  across  have  afferent  or  efferent 
functions.  Thus  the  result  appears  as  one  | 
or  more  band-like  tracts  of  degeneration, 
running  upwards  or  downwards  according  to 
the  extent  and  situation  of  the  transverse 
area  of  the  cord  affected. 

In  order  to  deal  as  briefly  with  this  subject 
as  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  experience 
has  hitherto  shown  that  such  band-like 
tracts    of    '  secondary    degeneration  '    occur 


especially  in  each  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  in 
three  situations,  namely,  (1)  in  the  lateral 
columns ;  (2)  in  the  imn^r  portions  of  the 
anterior  colunms ;  and  {H)  in  the  posterior 
columns.  The  degenerations  in  the  anti'rior 
and  in  the  i)osterior  and  median  portions  of 
the  lateral  colunms  take  place  in  a  direction 
downwards  from  the  site  of  section  or  lesion 
of  the  fibres,  at  whatever  level  tiie  daunvge 
may  chance  to  exist ;  whilst  those  in  the 
posterior  cohunns  and  in  the  superficial 
portions  of  the  lateral  columns  take  place  in 
an  upward  direction,  starting  from  the  section 
or  seat  of  destructive  lesion  by  which  these 
colunms  may  be  invaded. 

The  fibres  that  imdergo  the  descending 
dcf/cncration  in  the  lateral  columns  (consti- 
tuting the  'crossed  pyramidal  tract')  are 
generally  believed  to  be  those  which  transmit 
volitional  stinndi  to  the  various  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  body,  and  which  have  Ijeen 
previously  alluded  to  as  coming  into  relation 
with  motor  cells  in  the  anterior  cornua  at 
different  levels.  Tliese  different  fibres  are 
supposed  to  enter  the  lateral  columns  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sjjinal  cord,  passing 
into  them,  in  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  '  decussa- 
tion of  the  pyramids.'  Thus,  the  motor  tract 
continued  downwards  through  the  '  internal 
capsule '  from  one  Kolandic  area  of  the  cor- 
tex, let  us  say  the  left,  continues  along  the 
crus  and  through  the  pons  on  the  same  side ; 
thence  passing  into  the  bulb  a  considerable 
proportion  of  its  fibres  decussate  with  tiieir 
fellows,  and  thereby  reacli  the  right  lateral 
column  of  the  cord,  down  which  they  proceed 
as  a  compact  group  in  the  manner  indicated. 
The  remainder  of  the  fibres  of  the  left  motor 
tract  (tliose  which  do  not  decussate)  pass 
down  also  in  a  compact  body  (the  '  direct 
pyramidal  tract ')  aud  occupy  most  of  the 
inner  half  of  the  Ibft  anterior  column.' 
Thus,  if  the  whole  of  the  left  motor  tract  be 
seriously  damaged  or  cut  across  in  the 
internal  capsule  or  at  any  point  above  the 
'  decussation  of  the  pyramids,'  we  should 
have  a  small  band  of  degeneration  in  the 
anterior  column  on  the  same  side,  and 
also  a  larger  band  of  degeneration  in  the 
opposite  (or  right)  lateral  column  (fig.  1;J8,  H) 
— that  is,  we  should  have  the  form  of 
secondary  degeneration  associated  with  many 
cases  of  hemiplegia.  15ut  if  there  be  com- 
plete section  of  or  destructive  disease  in- 
volving the  antero  lateral  columns  of  one 
side  of  the  cord  itself,  tiien  w6  should  have 
a  band  of  degeneration  in  the  anterior,  as 
well  as  in  the  lateral,  column  of  the  same 
half  of  the  cord.  Or  if  either  column  be  cut 
or  damaged  singly,  then  in  such  column  a 

■  Tlioiigli  this  is  the  rule,  yet  it  would  apiwar 
from  th'.'  observations  of  Flechsig  that  develoj)- 
mental  anomalies  are  apt  to  occur,  so  that  tha 
relative  proportion  between  the  decussating  and  the 
non-decussating  fibres  is  subject  to  niucli  variation 
iu  different  nidividuals. 
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band  of  degeneration  would  be   found   ex- 
tending downwards  from  the  seat  of  lesion 


Fig.  153. —  P.  Showing  descending  areas  of  degene- 
ration :  a.  in  inner  part  of  anterior  columns ;  I. 
in  lateral  columns  (mid-dorsal  region).  Case  of 
paraplegia,  from  complete  transverse  softening 
in  upper  dorsal  region. 

H.  Showing  descending  degenerations  in  case  of 
right  hemiplegia,  from  extensive  softening  of 
left  '  internal  capsule.'     (Twice  natural  size.) 

Or  if,  as  so  frequently  happens,  we  have  to 
do  with  a  total  transverse  lesion,  represented, 
for  instance,  by  a  focus  of  softening  extendmg 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cord  in 
the  upper  dorsal  or  in  some  other  region  (so 
that  the  patient  suffers  from  complete  para- 
plegia), we  should  then  find  large  areas  of 
secondary  degeneration  in  each  lateral 
column  below,  as  well  as  smaller  areas  in  the 
inner  part  ofeach  anterior  column  (fig.  153,  P). 
The  areas  in  both  situations  become  less 
extensive  as  they  descend,  and  gradually 
wear  themselves  out  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
lumbar  swelling  (see  Mcd.-Chir.  Trans,  vol.  1. 
pi.  X.)  It  was  stated  by  Bouchard,  and 
lias  been  commonly  repeated  by  succeeding 
writers,  that  the  areas  in  the  anterior  columns 
do  not  appear  beyond  the  mid-dorsal  region  ; 
but  this  mode  of  termination,  as  the  writer 
pointed  out  in  1867,  is  certainly  not  in- 
variable. 

In  such  a  case  as  that  last  cited,  namely, 
one  of  paraplegia  due  to  a  total  transverse 
lesion  in  the  upper  dorsal  region,  there  would 
be  found  above  the  seat  of  lesion  certain 
ascending  degenerations  —  the  principal   of 


Fig.  154.— p.  Showing  ascending  areas  of  degener- 
ation ;  p,  in  columns  of  Goll ;  and  /,  along  outer 
border  of  lateral  columns,  in  middle  of  cervical 
swelling  (corresponding  with  'direct  cerebellar 
tract '  and  the  '  tract  of  Gowers  ').  Case  of  para- 
plegia, from  complete  transverse  softening  in 
upper  dorsal  region. 

which  would  be  situated  in  the  posterior 
columns,  though  others,  smaller  and  more 
recently  defined,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
outer  part  of  the  lateral  columns  (fig.  154). 


The  ascending  degenerations  in  the  posterior 
columns  are  often  strictly  limited  to  the  so- 
called  '  columns  of  Goll.'  Situated  on  each 
side  of  the  posterior  median  fissure,  they 
together  constitute  a  median  wedge-shaped 
patch,  whose  apex  extends  forwards  to  the 
commissure,  and  whose  base  is  at  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  cord.  Tliis  band  of 
degeneration  reaches  upwards  to  the  bulb, 
where  its  fibres  seem  to  terminate  in  the 
nucleus  gracilis. 


Fig.  155. — Peculiar  areas  of  ascending  degeneration, 
met  with  in  a  concussion-lesion  of  the  Spinal 
Cord. 

A,  transverse  section  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  near  the 
middle  of  the  cervical  region ;  B,  transverse 
section  through  the  cervical  region  of  the  cord, 
near  lower  border  of  medulla ;  C,  section  through 
lower  part  of  medulla  oblongata ;  D,  section 
through  Medulla  about  J"  below  the  Calamus 
Scriptorius. 

The  areas  in  the  posterior  columns  [a,  a',  b,  b')  have 
a  vei-y  peculiar  disposition.  The  areas  in  the 
lateral  columns  in  A  are  very  unsymmetrical,  that 
of  the  right  side,  anterior  to  c',  represents  the 
lateral  sensory  tract.  Higher  sections  through 
the  Medulla  are  represented  in  Med.-Chir. 
Trans.,  1867,  pi.  ix. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  areas  of  ascending  degenera- 
tion in  the  posterior  coluams  may  be  differ- 
ently arranged,  and  not  completely  limited 
to  the  '  columns  of  Goll,'  since  in  a  case  with 
a  lesion  of  some  kind  in  the  mid-cervical 
region  (whose  nature  is  not  known,  because, 
unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  cord  was  not 
preserved)  the  writer  long  ago  found  such 
areas  as  are  represented  in  fig.  155,  in  the 
upper  cervical  region  and  in  the  medulla. 
The  ascending  areas  of  degeneration  occupy- 
ing the  superficial  portions  of  the  lateral 
columns  were  traced  by  the  writer  upwards 
into  the  restiform  bodies.  These  are  areas 
which  we  now  know  to  correspond  with 
the  subsequently  described  '  direct  cerebellar 
tract ' ;  whilst  the  '  tract  of  Gowers  ' — corre- 
sponding with  the  part  of  the  areas  anterior 
to  c'  in  fig.  155,  A  and  b — which  has  still 
more  recently  been  described,  also  containd 
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afferent  fibres  for  the  cerebellum,  tliouffh 
they  reach  it  by  a  different  route.  Accord- 
ing to  Schiifer,  they  cun  be  traced  upwards 
into  the  bulb  and  pons  Varolii,  while  they 
eventually  enter  the  cerebellum  as  part  of 
the  superior  peduncle,  passin<j  mainly  to  the 
vermis.  Tlie  fibres  of  this  latter  tract  are 
interminj^led  with  those  of  a  part  of  the 
descending  cerebellar  tract  (fig.  lo2),  which  is 
the  only  other  long  tract  of  degeneration 
existing  in  the  spinal  cord  that  has  not 
hitherto  been  mentioned. 

lu  these  areas  of  degeneration,  in  addition 
to  tlic  changes  already  mentioned  as  occur- 
ring in  the  nerves  themselves,  other  processes 
take  place.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  very 
distinct  but  secondary  overgrowth  of  the 
comiective  tissue  throughout  the  diseased 
area,  as  well  as  an  abundant  development  of 
large  graniUation-corpuscles,  precisely  simi- 
lar to  those  met  with  in  ordinary  foci  of 
softened  nerve-tissue.  The  granulation-cor- 
puscles are  closely  packed  amongst  the 
meslies  of  the  connective-tissue  overgrowth 
and  the  atrophied  nerve-fibres  {see  &g.  156). 


-X    150  X  150 

Fig.  1.56. — A,  section  of  part  of  lateral  column  of  a 
healtliy  Spinal  Cord  (  x  150). 

A,  appearance  of  healthy  lateral  column.  B,  section 
throu;;li  a  patch  of  secondary  degeneration  in  the 
lateral  column  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  on  the  right 
side  of  which  there  is  shown  the  appearance  of  a 
section  mounted  in  glycerine,  and  on  the  left  side 
the  appearance  of  a  section  mounted  in  Canada 
baUam  ( x  150). 

In  preparations  which  have  been  immersed 
in  bichromates  or  in  chromic  acid,  these  cor- 
puscles do  not  become  stained  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  the  healthy  nerve 
tissues ;  hence  the  areas  containing  them 
remain  pale,  and  are  consecpiently  to  be 
traced  with  the  greatest  ease  in  spinal  cords 
which  have  been  immersed  for  a  week  or  two 
in  these  fluids,  though  when  they  were  in  the 
fresh  state  no  such  areas  may  have  been 
detectable,  even  on  the  most  careful  examina- 
tion, by  the  naked  eye.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  sections  through  such  degenerated  areas 
of  spinal  cord  are  mounted  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  Canada  balsam,  the  granulation-cor- 
puscles become  invisible,  so  that  Dr.  Tooth 
and  other  recent  writers  make  no  mention  of 
the  existence  of  granulation-corpuscles  in  the 
areas  of  degeneration  —  the  most  obvious 
change  then  being  the  overgrowth  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  leaving,  as -Dr.  Tooth  says,  '  locidi 
filled  with  homogeneous  material  not  stain- 
ing  by  Weigert  ha?matoxylin.'    {See  his  work 


'  Secondary  Defeneration  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,'  188'J,  tig.  0).  This  '  homogeneous 
material '  in  the  loculi  represents,  as  the 
writer  believes,  granulation-corpuscles  altered 
by  the  mounting  in  balsam. 

(14)  New-growths  in  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself  are  not  very  common,  nor, 
on  account  of  the  limitations  of  space  within 
the  spinal  canal,  do  they  ever  attain  a  very 
large  size,  so  long  as  they  take  the  form  of 
circumscribed  growths.  For  this  situation  a 
growth  equalling  a  hazel-nut  in  bulk  would 
be  esteemed  large.  In  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  growth,  this  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
purely  pathological  Interest,  since  the  clinical 
signs  and  symptoms  which  a  growth  in  the 
spinal  cord  is  capable  of  causing  would  not 
vary  with  its  nature,  but  would  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  its  situation,  and  its  rate  and 
manner  of  increase.  Cancer  occurs  within 
the  spinal  cord  olmost  solely  as  a  secondary 
extension  from  a  similar  growth  pre-existing 
in  the  dura  mater  or  in  the  vertebrie,  or  pos- 
sibly in  more  distant  parts.  In  altogether 
exceptional  cases  it  may  occur  primarily  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Gliomata,  sarcomata,  and 
myxomata  may  also  occasionally  be  met 
with,  either  in  pure  or  in  blended  types  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  former  we  may  have  infil- 
trating growths  occupying  a  wide  area  in  the 
central  and  posterior  regions  of  the  cord 
more  especially,  through  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  length,  such  as  occurs  in  '  syringo- 
myelia.' Tubercular  or  scrofulous  nodules 
are  also  apt  to  occur,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  a  tubercular  meningitis. 
Syphilitic  gummata  may  likewise  be  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  cord,  though  their 
presence  in  this  situation  is  not  so  frequent 
as  it  is  in  association  with  the  spinal  men- 
inges. 

(15)  Atrophy  tinth  degeneration  of  gan- 
glion-cells is  apt  to  occur  as  a  secondary- 
process  with  extreme  frequency  in  portions 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  which  happen 
to  be  more  or  less  implicated  by  other  con- 
tiguous pathological  changes.  But  in  two  or 
tliree  distinct  diseases  the  ganglion-cells  of 
the  anterior  comua  in  different  parts  of  the 
cord  are  prone  to  be  suddenly  overtaken  by 
an  aetiologically  obscure  and  very  inexplicable 
failure  of  nutrition,  commonly  supposed  to 
be  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  which  speedily 
entails  an  atrophy  of  the  particular  cells 
affected.  This,  for  instance,  occurs  as  the 
anatomical  basis  of  '  infantile  paralysis,' 
and  of  the  similar  form  of  paralysis  now 
known  to  occur  (though  more  rarely)  in 
adults.  In  these  diseases  whole  groups  of 
contiguous  and  functionally  related  cells  are 
affected  simultineously,  and  as  the  atrophy 
of  the  ganglion-cells  progresses  there  is 
generally  evidence  of  a  secondary  overgrowth 
of  the  surrounding  neuroglia  in  the  anterior 
comua.  To  assume  that  this  process  is  in- 
tiammatory  in  type,  as  the  terms  '  cornuxJ 
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myelitis '  or  '  acnte  anterior  polio-myelitis  ' 
imply,  seems  to  the  writer  somewhat  ques- 
tionable. Inflammation  does  not  commonly 
limit  itself  to  inditidual  tissue-elements, 
and  the  slight  overgrowth  of  the  contiguous 
neuroglia  may  well  be  a  secondary  process  of 
simple  hyperplasia.  This  latter  process  is 
indeed  less  evident  where,  as  in  '  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,'  the  initial  and  mysterious 
atrophy  of  individual  ganglion-cells  occurs 
juore  slowly  and  more  sparsely.  Cells,  here 
and  there,  in  particular  anatomical  gi'oups, 
undergo  in  this  affection  the  atrophic  process, 
leaving  others  aromid  them  for  a  time  as 
healthy  as  ever.  Yet,  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  ranks  of  the  healthy  cells  become 
gradually  thinned  ui  an  altogether  irregular 
manner ;  and  this  atrophy  of  nerve-cells,  as 
it  occurs,  speedily  entails,  for  reasons  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  next  section,  a  corresponding 
atrophy  of  functionally  related  muscular 
fibres. 

§  6.  Trophic  Relations  between 
different  Tissues  and  different  Parts 
of  the  Spinal  Cord. —  Irritation  of  the 
posterior  cornua,  or  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spmal  nerves,  may  give  rise  to  various 
pustular  or  vesicular  eruptions  in  related 
portions  of  the  skin,  often  associated  with 
neuralgic  pains  in  these  same  regions.  In 
other  cases,  with  lesions  in  some  parts  of  the 
grey  matter,  ulceration  or  actual  sloughing 
of  certain  related  tracts  of  skin  are  easily 
determined —especially  under  the  combined 
influence  of  continued  external  pressure  and 
frequent  irritation  from  urine  or  fjeces,  as  in 
some  cases  of  paraplegia. 

Degeneration  or  destruction  in  any  way  of 
the  great  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua, 
or  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
(either  within  or  outside  the  cord),  gives  rise, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  to  atrophy 
of  the  muscle-fibres  with  which  such  atrophied 
cells  or  nerve-roots  are  in  relation.  We  thus 
get  an  atrophic  paralysis,  associated  with  the 
electrical  '  reaction  of  degeneration.' 

Certain  diseases  affecting  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord  (in  ways  and  sites  which  cannot 
be  precisely  defined)  are  also  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  associated  with  chronic  diseases 
of  the  joints ;  it  seems,  howe\  er,  to  the  writer 
that  these  articular  changes  may  be  due 
rather  to  a  co-existing  peripheral  neuritis  in- 
volving certain  nerves  proceeding  to  the  joints. 
Sometimes  comparatively  unimportant,  these 
joint-changes  lead  in  other  instances  to  great 
atrophy  of  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  possibly  to  dislocation  with  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  joint,  as  in  some  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxy.  Atrophy,  with  brittleness  of  bones, 
may  also  be  met  with  in  the  same  or  in 
allied  cases. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  trophic 
troubles  in  association  with  such  lesions  may 
be  admitted  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ex- 


planation of  their  pathogenesis.  Whether 
they  are  due  to  defective  or  altered  influences 
transmitted  by  ordinary  motor  and  sensory 
nerves  in  relation  with  such  tissues,  or  to 
altered  influences  through  certain  piirely 
hypothetical  '  trophic  nerves,'  lies  altogether 
outside  the  fact  of  the  mere  co-existenoe  of 
the  several  trophic  ti-oubles  with  the  several 
lesions  —  which  is  the  point  of  more  im- 
mediate interest  for  the  practitioner  of 
medicine. 

§  7.  General  Symptomatology,  and 
General    and   Regional    Diagnosis.— 

Taking  them  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
simpler  principles  of  nerve-physiology,  the 
practitioner  has  to  inake  use  of  the  various 
kinds  of  data  above  enumerated  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  precise  nature  of  every  case 
of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  which  comes 
before  him.  Under  the  word  '  nature  '  we 
include,  of  course,  both  sides  of  the  diagnosis 
that  has  to  be  made,  namely,  the  regional 
and  the  patholocjica I. 

The  j)ractitioner  is  compelled  to  interpret 
the  patient's  symptoms,  and  the  various 
signs  he  is  able  to  recognise  for  himself,  by 
the  aid  of  such  data  when  he  attempts,  for 
instance,  to  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  cord 
are  damaged,  and  in  what  order  they  have 
been  implicated.  He  may  wish  to  know 
whether  the  posterior  or  the  lateral  columns 
are  specially  involved ;  whether  the  grey 
matter  is  much  damaged ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  damage  more  particularly  affects  the 
anterior  cornua  or  other  parts.  Again,  he 
may  wish  to  know  whether  the  anterior  or 
the  posterior  spinal  nerve-roots  are  specially 
involved ;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  are 
merely  irritated  or  more  severely  damaged, 
and  whether  they  have  been  simultaneously 
or  successively  affected.  For  the  present 
we  shall  concern  ourselves  with  this  aspect 
of  the  problem  only,  though  it  will  subse- 
quently be  shown  in  our  account  of  the 
several  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  what  light 
the  co-existence  of  certam  groups  of  these 
facts  throws  upon  the  other  aspect  of  the 
problem,  namely,  upon  the  question  of  the 
pathological  nature  of  the  lesion. 

Some  of  the  facts  already  cited  have,  how- 
ever, to  be  translated  into  their  clinical 
equivalents,  and  to  be  supplemented  by 
others  derived  more  exclusively  from  the 
clinico-pathological  study  of  spinal  diseases, 
in  order  to  form  a  series  of  data  more  imme- 
diately useful  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
their  regional  relations. 

Regional  Diagnosis. — We  already  pos- 
sess a  number  of  valuable  clinical  data  avail- 
able for  throwing  light  upon  the  regional  side 
of  the  problem  of  diagnosis.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  regional 
diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
itself    a   twofold    problem.      It    involves    a 
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consideration :  (a)  of  tlie  transverse  area 
involved;  and  (h)  of  the  longitudinal  situ- 
ation and  extent  of  the  disease  in  such 
areas. 

(a)  Diagnosis  of  the  Transverse  Area 
INVOLVED. — The  facts  to  be  tiibuluted  under 
this  head  may  be  set  down  in  the  order  of 
their  relation  to  ditl'ereut  component  parts 
or  regions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

(1)  Anterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves. — Irri- 
tation of  these  niaj'  give  rise  to  various  forms 
of  twiteliing  or  to  tonic  spasms  in  related 
muscles.  Great  pressure  upon  or  destruction 
of  the  anterior  roots  will  give  rise  to  local 
complete  or  partial  paralysis  in  the  related 
muscles,  followed  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  by  marked  atrophy,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  electrical  '  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion '  (sec  Paralysis).  There  will  also  be 
an  abolition  of  reflex  excitability  of  these 
nmscles  in  response  to  skin-irritation,  or  from 
blows  upon  or  stretchings  of  their  tendons. 

('2)  Antero-lateraL  columns.  —  Increasing 
pressure  upon  or  disease  of  these  columns 
gives  rise  to  paresis,  gradually  deepening 
into  motor  paralysis  of  parts  deriving  their 
nerve-supply  at  or  below  the  scat  of  lesion. 

^YheIl  the  disease  occurs  in  the  lateral 
column  more  especially,  there  may  be  twitch- 
ings  or  starlings  in  the  muscles  below,  or 
well-marked  spasms,  and  possibly  painful 
cramps.  There  nuiy  also  be  great  exaltation 
of  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes,  if  the 
manifestation  of  the  latter  is  not  nindered  by 
pre-existing  spasms.  Motor  paralysis  exists 
to  some  extent,  but  without  any  appreci- 
able impairment  of  sensibilit3\  No  marked 
wasting  of  muscles,  or  diminution  in  elec- 
trical reactions,  usually  occurs. 

(8)  Grey  matter. — (a)  Of  anterior  cornua. 
Disease  of  these  parts  causes  motor  paralysis, 
with  atrophy,  loss  of  faradic  excitability  and 
of  reflex  excitability'  in  related  muscles — as 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  anterior  roots  of 
spinal  nerves. 

(3)  Of  iMsterior  cornua  and  central  parts. 
Damage  of  these  regions  of  grej'  matter  will, 
according  to  its  completeness  in  transverse 
extent,  cause  more  or  less  delay  or  defect  in 
tlie  transmission  of  painful  and  thermic  im- 
pressions, and  perhaps  interfere  also  with 
other  modes  of  sensibility. 

Some,  trophic  lesions  in  skin  and  joints 
may  also  be  met  with  [see  §  0). 

*,*  At  different  levels  in  the  cord  special 
centres  (represented  in  both  anterior  and 
posterior  regions  of  grey  matter)  in  con- 
nexion with  definite  functions,  may  be  inter- 
fered with  by  morbid  conditions  implicating 
the  grey  matter  (see  below,  (b)  [1-lOJ). 

(4)  Posterior  columns. — The  results  of 
disease  confined  to  this  situation  (more 
especiallj- to  the  'root-zones')  will  be — ataxy 
or  signs  of  iiicoordiijation  of  movements ; 
interference  with  impressions  of  touch,  pres- 
sure, temperatm*e,  and  of  '  inusculdr  sense  ' ; 


abolition  of  knee-reflex ;  and  diminution  or 
loss  of  sexual  desire. 

(5)  Posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves. — 
From  irritating  lesions  there  will  arise 
lancinating  or  other  pains  in  the  skin  and 
deeper  textures  of  related  portions  of  the 
limbs,  and  possibly  trophic  skin-lesions. 
Pressure  or  destructive  lesions  will  give  rise 
to  loss,  in  various  degrees,  of  different  modes 
of  sensibility,  superficial  and  deep  ;  and  dimi- 
nution or  abolition  of  the  superficial  and 
deep  reflexes  in  related  regions  of  the  body. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Sherrington  and 
others  that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of 
the  skin-areas  supplied  by  contiguous  posterior 
roots,  and  this  has  recently  been  well  ex- 
emplified in  one  of  the  writer's  cases  of  spinal 
caries  operated  upon  by  V.  Horsley.  In  the 
course  of  the  operation  a  single  posterior 
nerve-root  in  the  mid-dorsal  region  was 
divided  on  the  right  side,  whilst  two  nerve- 
roots  were  divided  on  the  left  side.  Around 
this  latter  half  of  the  body  a  narrow  band 
of  ansesthesia  was  produced,  only  one  inch 
wide  ;  whilst  on  the  right  side  there  was  no 
ansesthesia,  this  being  obviated  auparently 
by  the  overlapping  above  referred  to.  No 
such  overlapping  exists,  however,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  territories  of  the  nerves 
concerned  with  the  appreciation  of  heat  or 
cold,  or  of  painful  impressions  (Head). 

(/))  Diagnosis  of  the  Longitudinal 
Situation  and  Extent  of  the  Lesion. — 
This  is  a  consideration  distinctly  secondary 
to  the  other,  since,  at  whatever  longitudinal 
level  the  disease  may  be  situated,  its  clinical 
characters  will  always  be  qualified  by  the  part 
or  parts  of  the  transverse  extent  of  the  cord 
that  may  be  involved.  Here  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  obtain  information  of  a  general 
kind  from  the  fact  (1)  that  special  centres  in 
connexion  with  different  viscera  and  functions, 
situated  at  different  longitudinal  levels  in 
the  cord,  may  be  more  or  less  deranged.  But 
we  have  to  depend  in  the  main  (2)  upon  the 
signs  indicative  of  the  implication  of  piar- 
ticular  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  whose 
exact  relations  with  diflerent  portions  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  known.  Such  signs  may  con- 
sist of  some  excess  or  defect  of  sensibility, 
of  motility,  or  of  reflex  action.  Again, 
where  disease  or  injury  of  the  vertebrie  exists 
in  association  witli  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
we  may  be  guided  by  the  known  relations  of 
the  different  vertebral  spines  to  the  different 
nerve-roots  and  segments  of  the  cord. 

Evidence  from  perverted  activity  of 
Spinal  Centres. 

(1)  The  lateral  columns  in  the  upper  cer- 
vical region  contain  the  motor  paths  for  the 
muscles  of  resjiiratiou,  so  that  section  or 
disease  of  these  columns  at  a  lower  level  may 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  respiration 
on  the  same  side  of  the  chest  (thoracic 
muscles)  ;  whilst,  if  the  lesion  reaches  as 
high  as  the  fourth  and  third  cervical  nerves 
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(the  origin  of  the  phrenic)  the  diaphragm 
itself  also  becomes  paralysed,  and  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  must  therefore  almost 
cease. 

(2)  Again,  the  upper  cervical  region  of  the 
cord,  though  it  does  not  contain  actual  centres 
connected  with  the  excitation  of  the  heart's 
action,  is  traversed  by  the  augmentor  and 
accelerator  nerves,  whose  point  of  exit  from 
the  cord,  as  white  rami  viscerales,  is  with 
the  second,  third,  and  other  upper  dorsal 
antei-ior  roots.  These  nerves  ascend  to  the 
stellate  ganglion,  and  thence  proceed  to  the 
heart. 

Thus  different  lesions  in  this  upper  cervical 
region  of  the  cord  may,  according  to  their 
nature  and  extent,  greatly  interfere  with  the 
heart's  action,  as  well  as  with  the  respi- 
ratory movements.  The  frequency  of  "the 
pulse  may  be  either  notably  accelerated  or 
retarded ;  whilst  the  respiratory  mo\ements 
may  be  slower  or  much  quicker  than  natural, 
and  also  extremely  irregular  and  perverted 
in  rhythm. 

(3)  The  lower  cervical  and  iipper  dorsal 
regions  of  the  cord  also  contain  the  so-called 
'  cilio-spinal  centre.'  The  fibres  emanating 
from  it  pass  outwards  with  the  fibres  of  the 
anterior  roots  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
dorsal  nerves  (but  especially  in  the  second), 
and  thence  into  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Irri- 
tation of  them  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
on  the  same  side,  together  with  widening  of 
the  palpebral  fissure,  whilst  section  or  other 
destructive  lesion  of  these  parts  causes  con- 
traction of  the  pupil. 

(4)  The  vaso-motor  nerves  for  the  side  of 
the  head  and  neck,  the  pinna  of  the  ear,  to- 
gether with  the  lateral  lobe  and  half  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body  arise  in  similar 
regions  of  the  cord,  and  also  leave  it  simi- 
larly. Irritation  of  them  produces  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  lowering  of 
temperature  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  head, 
together  with  diminution  of  sensibility,  an 
absence  of  perspiration,  and  (should  the  irri- 
tation continue)  a  tendency  to  slight  atrophy 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  face.  De- 
structive lesions,  on  the  other  hand,  operating 
upon  these  vaso-motor  fibres,  tend  to  produce 
a  reverse  set  of  conditions.  See  Sympathetic 
System,  Disorders  of. 

Sometmies  there  may  be  signs  of  paralysis 
of  oculo-pupillary  fibres  co- existing  with  signs 
of  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres,  or  vice 
versa. 

(5)  Gaskell  has  shown  (Journ.  of  Physiol. 
vol.  vii.)  that  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of 
the  body  leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  from  the  second 
dorsal  to  the  second  lumbar  inclusive,  passing 
tlience  into  the  lateral  gani.lia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic, in  wliich  these  vasomotor  fibres 
lose  their  medullary  sheaths.  He  adds  (loc. 
fit.  p.  15) :  '  This  chain  might,  therefore, 
most  appropriately  be   called   the   chain  of 


vaso-motor  ganglia  instead  of  its  present 
meaningless  title  of  main  sympathetic  chain.' 
Gaskell  also  thinks,  and  in  this  he  is  sup- 
ported by  Sherrington,  that  the  vaso-motor 
nerves,  as  well  as  certain  visceral  motor 
nerves,  are  connected  with  ganglion  cells  in 
the  lateral  regions  of  the  grey  matter  (fig.  8(5). 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  section  of 
one  half  of  the  cord  or  destruction  of  it  for 
any  extent  longitudinally,  causes  at  first 
paralysis  of  blood-vessels  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  on  the  same  side — this  vaso- 
motor paralysis  carrying  with  it  in  the  same 
parts  an  increase  of  temperature  and  an 
exaltation  of  sensibility.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  vaso-motor  paralysis  (and  with 
it  the  increase  of  heat  and  sensibility)  passes 
away,  owing  to  the  vaso-motor  centres  in 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  below,  and  to  the 
peripheral  vaso-motor  centres,  adapting 
themselves  to  act  independently  of  those  m 
higher  parts  of  the  cord,  and  of  the  supreme 
regulating  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
(As  a  rule,  the  higher  vaso-motor  centres 
control  those  lower  down,  but  after  temporary 
paralysis  even  the  peripheral  vaso-motor 
centres  seem  to  resume  control  over  related 
blood-vessels.) 

(6)  The  movements  and  secretions  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  generally  are  certainly 
influenced  by  the  cord  in  different  regions, 
so  that  in  various  cases,  under  perversions  of 
this  normal  spinal  influence,  we  may  get 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  or  obstmate  constipa- 
tion— as  direct  results,  that  is,  of  morbid 
changes  in  certain  parts  of  the  cord  in  which 
intestinal  sympathetic  fibres  have  their  roots. 
It  seems,  however,  that  through  the  greater 
portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  circular 
muscles  are  innervated  by  motor  fibres  dis- 
tributed with  the  vagus.  Thus  peristaltic 
contractions  of  the  (psophagus,  stomach,  and 
intestines  can  be  excited  by  vagus  stimula- 
tion, whether  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  the 
roots  of  the  nerves  as  they  leave  the  bulb,  or 
to  the  main  trunk  of  the  vagus  in  any  paf t  of 
its  cervical  or  thoracic  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum  and  of 
the  descending  colon  are  supplied  by  the  lower 
abdominal  splanchnic  nerves,  which  leave 
the  cord  with  the  thoracic  and  not  with  the 
sacral  outflow  of  visceral  nerves  (Gaskell). 

In  the  grey  matter  of  the  lumbar  swelling 
of  the  cord  there  are  aggregated  a  number  of 
centres  having  to  do  with  important  functions, 
which  may  be  variously  interfered  with  by 
disease.  These  centres  are  those  which 
regulate— (7)  the  evacuation  of  the  rectum; 
(8)  the  evacuation  of  the  bladder ;  (9)  erec- 
tion, and  ejaculatio  seminis  ;  and  (10)  the 
contractions  of  the  uterus. 

In  each  case  the  spinal  centre  constitutes 
an  independent  reflex  centre,  provided  with 
its  afferent  and  efferent  nerves,  but  in  each 
case  also  there  is  more  or  less  of  connexion 
between  the  spinal  centre  and  others  in  the 
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cerebral  heinispheros.  There  must  therefore 
be  double  sets  of  fibres  for  each  centre 
traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  medulla  ;  partly  (commissural)  for 
the  transference  of  ail'erent  impressions  from 
each  spinal  centre  to  the  brain,  and  partly 
(iiiternuncial)  for  the  conduction  of  efferent 
impressions  from  cerebral  kinesthetic  to 
spinal  motor  centres. 

In  the  case  of  the  uterine  centre  these 
eerebral  connexions  are  of  comparatively 
slight  hnportance ;  since,  with  a  complete 
transverse  lesion  in  the  cervical  or  e\en  in 
the  upper  dorsal  region,  the  process  of  partu- 
rition may  still  be  successfully  accomplished. 
So  long  as  the  spinal  mechanism  is  complete 
and  perfect,  parturition  may  take  place  with- 
out the  need  of  cerebral  co-operation.     Our 


subse(pient  remarks  will,  therefore,  refer 
principally  to  the  otiier  three  Itnnbar  centres. 
Complete  transverse  lesions  occurring  in 
any  part  of  the  dursal  or  cervical  regions  will, 
of  course,  entirely  cut  o(T  all  the  above-men- 
tioned lumbar  spinal  centres  from  connexion 
with,  and  therefore  from  any  vohmtary  con- 
trol by,  the  cerebral  hemisph'  res.  iiut  various 
limited  local  lesions  in  particular  transverse 
areas  of  the  cord  (though  such  areas  cannot 
at  present  be  definitely  specified)  may  produce 
similar  results,  so  far  as  the  cerebral  control 
of  any  one  or  two  of  the  lumbar  centres  is 
concerned.  According  as  the  severance  of 
these  lumbar  si)inal  centres  from  cerebral 
correlation  and  control  is  complete  or  partial, 
one  or  other  of  the  following  results  w  ould  be 
produced : — 


Coniiiloto  Severance 
from  Cerebrum 

lucomp'ete  Severance  from  Cerebrum 

Kame  of 

Ctutro 

Attcrcnt  and  Efferent 

Afferent  Commissural 

Efferent  Intern  uncial 

Fibres 

Fibres  only 

Fibres  only 

lifclal  centre  . 

Unconsciousness  of  need,  and  in- 

Unconsciousness   of  need,   and 

Consciousness  of    need  to 

ability  to  prevent  evacuation 

therefore    no   attempt  to  re- 

evacuate, with  no  ability 

/;»•.(«;/.— Constipation,  with   in- 

strain evacuation 

to  restrain  the  act 

continence  o£  teces  after  an 

aperient 

Vesical  centre  . 

Uncon-ciousnessof  need,  and  in- 

Unconsciousness of    need,  and 

Consciousness  of  need,  but 

ability  to  prevent  micturition 

therefore   no    attempt  to  re- 

inability to  restrain  mic- 

Result— Retie^    evacuation    in 

strain  micturition 

turition 

gushes  at  intervals 

Sejrual  centre ,        . 

Dinunution  or  absence  of  sexual 

With    simple     destruction    of 

Feelings  of  desire,  but  no 

desire.    Erections  and  emis- 

fibres, nearly  same  resu  ts  as 

erection  in  response 

sions,  if    they   occur,  wholly 

set  down  in  previous  column  ; 

Erection  and  emissions. 

deiwndent    upon    the    spinal 

but  with  irritation  of  afferent 

if  present,  purely  through 

reflex  mechanism 

fibres  there  miglit  be  great  in- 

spinal reflex 

crease  of  desire  (satyriasis  or 

But  with   irritation  of 

nymphomania) 

efferent  fibres  there  may 
be    pon-isteut    e.eetiona, 
mostly  without  desire 

The  rectal  and  the  vesical  sjiinal  centres 
are  each  composed  of  two  parts,  with  their 
separate  aft'erent  and  efferent  nerves-  one  set 
in  relation  with  a  sphincter  nmscle,  and  the 
other  in  relation  with  detrusor  or  expulsive 
muscles  in  functional  opposition  with  the 
former.  The  sevei-al  nerve-fibres,  both 
aHerent  and  efferent,  in  connexion  with  these 
centres  have  been  shown  by  Sherrington 
{loc.  cit.  sec.  iii.,  p.  (372)  to  be  contained  in 
the  first  four  sacral  nerves,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  bladder  also  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  lumbar  nerves  (though  none  are  con- 
tained in  the  intervening  sixth  and  seventh 
lumbar).  Thus,  as  Sherrington  says  (p. 
G88|  :  '  If,  as  one  may  suppose,  the  position 
of  the  outflow  of  the  efferents  fairly  indicates 
the  position  of  the  nucleus  whence  they 
come,  then  we  may  sujipose  that  a  long 
nucleus  for  the  bladder  exists  in  the  lumbo- 
sacral region,  which  hss,  however,  a  gap  in 
its  continuity.  .  .  .  The  outflow  from  the 
anterior  roots  above  the  gap  is  into  the  sym- 
pathetic system ;  from  the  anterior  roots 
below  the  gap  is  direct  by  the  sacral  nerves.' 
Destruction  or  irritation  of  either  of  these 


sets  of  fibres,  or  of  one  of  the  centres,  will 
necessarily  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the 
working  of  this  particular  centre,  so  that  its 
functions  rnay  be  interfered  with  in  several 
different  ways.  There  maj-  be  various  de- 
grees of  irritability  of  the  bladder  or  rectum, 
or  various  degrees  of  paralysisof  these  organs. 

In  cases  of  [laralysis  of  the  bladder,  esjie- 
cially  when  owing  to  lesions  implicating  its 
spinal  centre,  the  urine  is  apt  soon  to  become 
futid  and  alkaline,  and  inflammation  (alone 
or  witli  ulceration)  is  most  prone  to  be  set 
up  in  its  mucous  membrane. 

The  details  as  to  the  modes  of  disturbance 
of  the  (/fniVfl/ function,  where  disease  imi)li- 
cates  its  lumbar  centre  or  the  atlerent  and 
efi'erent  nerves  in  connexion  therewith,  are 
less  known  than  where  it  involves  the  com- 
municating fibres  between  this  centre  and 
the  cerebrum.  The  nervi  cngcntcs  have  been 
shown  to  pass  out  with  the  second  and  third 
sacral  nerves,  so  that  the  sexual  like  the 
rectal  centre  is  contained  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  lumbar  swelling.  In  the  female 
the  uterine  centre  has  been  shown  to  ba 
similarly  situated. 
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Evidence  from  implication  of  particular 
Sensory  or  Motor  Nerves. 

The  more  precise  iiulications  concerning 
the  longitudinal  implication  of  the  spinal 
cord  are,  as  already  stated,  derivable  from 
the  level  at  which  alterations  in  sensibility 
01  in  motility  (either  vohmtary  or  reflex) 
are  to  be  detected.  The  more  closely  the 
lesion  approaches  to  what  is  called  a  '  total 
transverse  lesion,'  the  more  distinctly  will 
Signs  of  this  order  reveal  themselves.  It 
is  important,  too,  to  recollect  that  the  fibres 
of  different  sensory  roots  are  to  some  extent 
dispersed  through  cutaneous  surfaces  over- 
lying the  muscles  supplied  by  the  corre- 
sponding motor  roots.  There  are,  however, 
iiiany  exceptions  to  this. 

In  regard  to  sensibility,  the  upper  limit  at 
which  the  trunk  is  affected  is  often  sharply 
detined  by  the  presence  of  a  feeling  of  con- 
striction, of  pain,  or  of  numbness  ('  girdle 
sensation  ')  encircling  the  body.  This  sensa- 
tion is  generally  supposed  to  be  due  to  irri- 
tation of  the  roots  of  the  nerves  as  they 
traverse  the  posterior  columns  (or  perhaps 
outside  them)  at  the  upper  level  of  the  lesion. 
This  symptom  may  of  course  be  absent,  but 
in  some  cases  of  paraplegia  it  is  well-marked, 
especially  where  the  upper  level  of  the  lesion 
lies  anywhere  between  the  third  and  the 
twelfth  dorsal  nerve-roots. 

Our  knowledge  has  of  late  been  greatly 
increased  concerning  the  extent  and  distri- 
bution of  the  cutaneous  areas  ('  segmental 
nKrn-fields  ')  pertaining  to  each  sensory  spinal 
nerve,  owing  to  the  labours  of  Ross,  Allen 
Starr,  James  Mackenzie,  Head,  and  Sher- 
rington. As  the  latter  investigator  says 
{Proc.  of  Boy.  Soc,  vol.  lii.,  p.  333) :  '  Al- 
though in  a  plexus  each  posterior  spinal  root 
gives  separate  contributions  to  several  nerve- 
trunks,  the  cutaneous  distribution  of  the 
root  is  composed  not  of  patches  which  are 
disjoined,  but  of  patches  which  are  so  joined 
that  the  distribution  of  the  entire  root  forms 
one  continuous  field.  .  .  .  Each  segmental 
skin-field  spreads,  to  a  certain  extent,  across 
neighbouring  segmental  skin-fields.  .  .  .  The 
fore-lap  and  the  after-lap  are,  throughout 
the  body,  very  great,  and  each  region  of  skin 
appears  to  be  supplied  by  at  least  two  sensory 
roots.  .  .  .  The  shape  of  a  segmental  skin- 
field  is,  where  simplest — e.g.  in  the  tnmk 
and  neck — band-like,  wrapping  transversely 
roimd  one  lateral  half  of  the  body  ;  it  has 
fairly  parallel  edges,  but  is  somewhat  broader 
near  its  vetnral  than  at  its  dorsal  end.  In 
the  limb  the  segmental  skin-fields  are  dis- 
torted from  the  simple  band-like  type ; '  and 
they  are  also  seemingly  dislocated  from  their 
attachments  to  the  mid-dorsal  and  mid- 
ventral  lines  of  the  trunk.  This  peculiar 
distribution  Sherrington  explains  by  sup- 
posing that  the  mid-dorsal  as  well  as  the 
mid-ventral  line  of  the  body  extends  out- 
wards in  the  position  of  the  limb  as  a  side 


branch  or  secondary  axis  (see  diagram,  loe- 
cit..-p.  837).  '  Upon  these  dorsal  and  ventral 
side  lines,   as   upon    secondary   dorsal   and 


Fig.  157. — To  show  the  presumed  distribution  of  the 
areas  supplied  from  the  2nd  lumbar  to  the  1st 
sacral  sefcinents. 

The  area  marked  in  cross  lines  represents  L  2. 

The  area  marked  in  x^ertical  lines  represents  L  3. 

The  area  marked  witli  circles  represents  L  4. 

The  area  marked  with  dots  represents  L  5. 

The  area  left  phxin  below  represents  S  1. 

ventral  axes,  the  cutaneoTis  segments  cf  the 
limb  are  ranged,  as  though  upon  folded  por- 
tions of  the  axial  lines  of  the  trunk  itself.' 

Now,  as  already  stated  (§  7,  (a),  (5)),  this 
overlapping  of  the  segmental  skin-fields  exists, 
especially  for  tactile  sensations,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  related  tracts  of  grey  matter  in 
the  spinal  cord  extending  into  the  spinal  seg- 
ments above  and  below  its  own,  and  conse- 
quently being  represented  in  the  correspond- 
ing posterior  spinal  nerve-roots.  The  re- 
searches of  Head  (Brain,  pt.  Ixi.,  1893),  how- 
ever, seem  to  show  that  no  such  overlapping  of 
segmental  skin-fields  or  extension  of  related 
grey  matter  into  adjacent  spinal  segments 
exists  for  painful  impressions,  or  for  those  of 
heat  and  cold.  Consequently,  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  of  a  cutaneous  area  of 
defective  sensibility,  whether  due  to  a  lesion 
in  the  cord  or  of  one  or  more  posterior  spinal 
roots,    we    shall    get    much   more    accurate 

I  results  if  we  seek  to  map  out  the  areas  in 
which   the   patient    may    be    insensitive   to 

j  painful  impressions,  or  to  those  of  heat  and 
cold,  rather  than  those  areas  in  which  he 
is  insensitive  to  ordinary  tactile  impi'essions. 
These  different  areas  in  relation  with  the 
several  posterior  roots  have  been  definitely 
mapped  out  by  Head,  and  the  plates  accom- 
panying his  paper  will  afford  most  useful 
guidance  to  future  investigators  seeking  to 
determine  the  longitudinal  level  or  extent  of 
lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  or  in  the  posterior 
roots.     The  areas  are  too  elaborate  to  admit 
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of  detailed  ilosrrii)tion  here  ;  but  a  supple- 
mental ti^rure,  sliowiuf,'  the  probable  skiii- 
lields  from  the  second  lumbar  to  the  first 
sacral  inclusive,  has  been  reproduced  above 
(ti<j.  157).  For  the  rest  the  plates  given  by 
Head  nuist  be  consulted. 

EtVorts  were  also  formerly  made  to  define 
the  muscles  that  were  paralysed,  in  any 
given  case,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
upper  limit  of  the  lesion  in  the  cord.  It  was 
thought  that  a  reference  to  the  anterior 
roots  by  which  such  muscles  are  innervated 
ought  to  enable  us  to  fix  upon  the  particular 
segment  of  the  conl  from  which  their  nerves 
proceed,  and  thus  to  determine  with  pre- 
cision the  upper  level  of  the  lesion  in  the 
motor  regions  of  the  cord. 

This  is  a  matter,  however,  by  no  means  so 
simple  as  might  be  supposed,  because  the 
majority  of  limb  and  trunk  muscles  receive 
fibres  from  more  than  one  motor  root,  as 
Prej'er  and  Krause  and  others  showed  long 
ago.  The  same  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  by  Eckhardt,  and  later  by  Sherrington. 
The  former  says :  '  X  great  number  of 
muscles  in  the  limb  obtain  nerve-fibres  each 
of  them  from  several  nerve-roots.  Most  of 
the  thigh-muscles  always,  some  of  the  leg- 
muscles  frequently,  are  supplied  by  three, 
the  latter  more  often  by  two,  nerve-roots.' 
According  to  Sherrington,  when  a  muscle  is 
supplied  by  three  nerve-roots  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  middle  root  of  the  tlu-ee  usually 
causes  the  most  powerful  contraction.  How- 
ever this  maj-  be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  fibres 
going  to  each  muscle  must  take  their  origin 
'  over  a  certain  considerable  longitudinal 
region  of  the  cord.' 

This  fact,  that  muscles  receive  their  ner\-e- 
supply  from  two  or  three  different  nerve- 
roots,  was  fonnerly  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  same  muscle  is  called 
into  play  in  ditlerent  coordinated  movements. 
And  the  view  of  E.  Remak,  that  functionally 
related  or  synergic  muscles  are  rejjresented 
together  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord,  was  supposed  to  have  been  confirmed 
and  extended  by  Ferrier  and  Yeo  {Proc 
of  Boy.  Soc,  March  24,  1881,  p.  12)  by  their 
experimental  observations  on  the  functions 
of  the  anterior  roots.  They  say  that  stinm- 
lation  of  the  individual  roots  of  the  brachial 
and  crural  plexuses  results,  not  in  mere 
mirelated  contractions  of  various  muscles, 
but  in  highly  coordinated  synergic  contrac- 
tions, leading  to  definite  movements.  But 
as  the  '  muscles  thrown  into  action  by  each 
root  are  innervated  in  mo.st  cases  by  several 
nerve-trunks,'  the  result  '  of  section  of  each 
rnotor  root  would  therefore  be  paralysis  of 
the  corresponding  combination,  not  neces- 
sarily, however,  of  the  individual  muscles 
involved  .  .  .  whilst  weakened,  they  might 
yet  act  in  other  conibinations  in  so  far  as 
they  were  supplied  by  other  roots.'  The 
different  combmed  movements  which    thev 


thought  to  be  de|)endont  upon  particular 
motor  roots  are  cited  by  the  authois  in  this 
paper. 

This  unportant  subject  has  been  re-inves- 
tigated of  late  by  Sherrington  (Joiirn.  of 
Phyxiol.  vol.  xiii.  No.  G,  pp.  708-35),  who 
comes  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  He  says: 
'  Contrary  to  I'anizza's  doctrine,  revived  and 
ably  reapj)ointed  by  Kemak  and  by  Ferrier 
and  Yeo,  and  followed  since  by  Bert,  Mar- 
cacci,  and  others,  I  believe  John  MiiJler  to 
have  been  right  in  attributing  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  motor  roots  of  the  limb-plexu.s 
an  anatomical  significance,  based  on  meta- 
merism, rather  than  a  teleological  dependent 
upon  supposed  demands  of  functional  coor- 
dination.' He  considers  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  muscles  innervated  by  the 
same  nerve-root  lie  adjacent  one  to  another, 
but  '  that  the  loss  of  some  particular  coordi- 
nated movement  results,  from  the  severance 
of  one  of  the  motor  roots  of  the  limb-plexus," 
he  says,  '  I  have  been  unable  to  detect,  and 
seen  no  evidence  to  support.'  His  own  in- 
vestigations lead  him  to  believe  that  the 
section  of  some  two,  three,  or  even  more 
anterior  roots  going  to  the  upper  or  lower 
limb-plexus  leads  to  a  weakened  condition  of 
many  movements.  He  adds  :  '  The  helpless- 
ness, at  first  very  apparent,  rapidly  dimin- 
ished up  to  a  certain  point.  The  diminution 
seemed  to  be  largely  due  to  the  overcoming 
in  course  of  time  of  an  unwillingness  to 
attempt  movements  with  the  injured  limb.' 
His  experiments  with  monkeys  convinced 
him  that  the  execution  of  a  coordinated 
movement  was  still  possible  when  one  motor 
root  only  of  the  plexus  remained  ojien  as 
a  channel  from  the  cord. 

All  this  shows  that  the  upper  level  of  a 
lesion  in  the  cord  can  only  be  fixed  approxi- 
mately by  reference  to  the  motor  paralysis 
existing  in  limbs  or  in  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

The  integrity  of  those  reflex  actions  which 
can  be  elicited  either  in  health  or  in  disease 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  integrity  of  the 
entire  nervous  arcs  concerned  (that  is,  upon 
the  integrity  of  ingoing  fibres,  centres,  and 
outgoing  fibres).  Thus,  though  the  impair- 
ment of  a  reflex  viaij  not  necessarihj  be  (lue 
to  central  causes,  its  presence,  on  the  other 
hand,  clearly  shows  that  the  gi'ey  matter 
and  other  regions  of  the  cord  which  must  be 
traversed  by  its  stimuli  are  not  impassable  : 
whilst  its  exaltation  wiU  indicate  the  prob- 
able existence  of  some  congestion  by  which 
the  grey  matter  in  question  is  rendered  more 
excitable,  or  else  some  central  change  by 
which  it  is  cut  off  from  cerebral  inhibitory 
influences.  In  §  4  will  be  fomid  all  the  need- 
ful indications  referable  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  reflexes  which  can  be  used  for  the 
determination  of  the  upper  level  of  a  lesion 
existing  in  the  spinal  cord.  The  lower  level 
of  a  lesion  in  this  organ  is  always  extremely 
difficult  to  determine ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  made 
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out  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  reference  to  the 
existence  of  particular  muscular  atrophies, 
rather  than  from  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  reflexes. 

Other  data  in  regard  to  the  longitudinal 
situation  of  a  lesion  in  the  spinal  cord  are  of 
a  more  precise  order,  and  are  dependent  upon 
the  relations  of  the  vertebral  spines  to  dif- 
ferent anterior  nerve-roots.  These  data  are 
available  in  cases  where  the  spinal  cord  be- 
comes implicated  in  connexion  with  primary 
disease  or  injury  of  the  vertebrae.  To  obtain 
such  data,  it  is  needful  to  know  the  exact 
relations  subsisting  between  the  bodies  of 
the  different  vertebrae,  their  spines,  and  the 
origins  of  the  different  nerve-roots. 

Only  the  highest  cervical  nerves  arise  from 
the  cord  opposite  the  place  at  which  they 
leave  the  spinal  canal.  As  we  descend,  the 
distance  between  these  two  points  gradually 
increases,  and  it  attains  its  maximum  when 
we  come  to  the  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina. 
What  nerve -origins  correspond,  therefore,  to 
a  given  vertebral  level  can  only  be  decided 
by  careful  anatomical  investigation. 

A  further  complication  is  introduced  into 
this  question,  seenig  that  the  vertebral  spines, 
which  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  as 
locahsing  guides,  have  different  relations  in 
different  parts  of  the  spinal  cohunn  to  the 
bodies  of  their  respective  \ertebr8e — e.g.  they 
incline  downwards  in  the  dorsal  region  more 
especially,  to  a  less  extent  in  the  cervical, 
and  scarcely  at  aU  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Some  of  the  principal  facts  in  reference  to 
these  two  points,  namely,  (1)  the  relations  of 
spinous  processes  to  bodies  of  vertebra;,  and 
(I)  the  relations  of  vertebral  spines  to  origins 
of  nerve- roots,  will  be  found  to  be  embodied 
in  the  next  section. 

§  8.  For  practical  purposes  it  will  be  weU 
here  to  gi-oup  together  the  various  indications 
as  to  longitudmal  localisation  to  which  we 
have  referred — classifying  them  as  they  are 
related  to  one  or  other  of  four  regions  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

(a)  Cervical  Region  of  the  Cord. — 
This  corresjjonds  externaUij  to  the  space 
hetiveen  the  occipiut  and  the  upper  border 
of  the  seventh  cervical  spine  [eighth  cervical 
nerve). 

The  first,  second,  and  third  cervical  spinous 
processes  are  respectively  opposite  the  origins 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  cervical  nerves. 
The  phrenic  nerve  (motor  nerve  of  the  dia- 
phragm) arises  from  the  fourth,  or  from  the 
third  and  the  fourth  cervical  nerves.  Oppo- 
site the  third  cervical  spine  (level  of  tifth 
cervical  nerve)  the  cervical  sweUing  of  the 
cord  begins ;  whilst  it  ends  opposite  the 
seventh  cervical  spine  (level  of  hrst  dorsal 
nerve). 

Disease  of  this  region  may  involve  inter- 
ference with  respiration,  and  possibly  wenk- 
ness  of  voice;  interference  with  the  heart's 


action — pulse  very  frequent,  or  the  reverse , 
flushing  or  pallor  of  the  head  and  neck  ;  con- 
tinued priapism  (with  crushing  lesions) ;  aug- 
mentation of  temperature  in  the  body  gene- 
rally (hyperpyrexia) ;  and  marked  3ontraction 
or  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

Tlie  innervation  of  the  shoulder,  arm,  and 
hand  muscles  is  derived  from  spinal  nei  \  es 
between  the  sixth  cervical  and  first  dorsal 
inclusive ;  those  supplying  the  ulnar  side  oi 
the  hand  and  forearm  arising  irom  the  lower 
level,  that  is,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  next 
region.  The  upper  extremities  may,  there- 
fore, be  more  or  less  paralysed,  as  well  as  the 
trunk  and  lower  extremities. 
.  {b)  Upper  Half  of  the  Dorsal  Region 
of  the  Cord. —  This  corresponds  externally 
to  the  space  between  the  seventh  cervical 
spine  {first  dorsal  nerve)  and  the  fourth 
dorsal  spine  {sixth  dorsal  nerve). 

The  results  of  disease  here  are  apt  to  be 
these  :  The  '  scapular  reflex '  may  be  abol- 
ished, calling  into  activity  as  it  does  the  last 
two  or  three  cervical  and  the  first  two  or 
three  dorsal  nerves  ;  the  intercostal  muscles 
are  paralysed  at  diff'erent  levels ;  a  '  girdle 
sensation '  is  felt  at  different  levels ;  there 
may  be  prominence  of  certain  vertebral 
spines,  and  possibly  tenderness  on  pressure 
or  on  tapping  over  them ;  the  '  epigastric 
reflex '  may  be  abolished,  depending  as  it 
does  upon  the  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  pairs  of  dorsal 
nerves  ;  and  priapism  (with  crushiiij^  lesions) 
may  occasionally  be  met  with.  We  may  have, 
therefore,  some  or  all  of  these  signs  together 
with  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

(c)  Lower  Half  of  the  Dorsal  Region 
of  the  Cord. —  This  corresponds  exlxmally 
to  the  space  between  the  npper  border  of  the 
fifth  dorsal  spine  {seventh  dorsal  nerve)  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  tenth  dorsal  spine 
{spiace  below  twelfth  dorsal  nerve). 

Disease  here  may  give  rise  to  the  following 
symptoms  :  The  '  abdommal  reflex  '  may  be 
abolished,  depending  as  it  does  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  cord  between  the  levels  of  the 
eighth  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  nerves. 
Paralysis  of  lower  intercostal  muscles  or  of 
abdominal  muscles  may  possibly  occur,  in 
addition  to  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. 
'  Girdle  sensation  '  may  be  felt  at  different 
levels  (the  umbilicus  corresponding  with  the 
tenth  dorsal  nerve,  and  the  '  ensiform  area ' 
with  the  sixth  and  seventh  dorsal  nerves). 
There  may  be  prominence  of  certain  of  the 
lower  dorsal  spines,  with  possible  tenderness. 

{d)  Lumbar  Region  of  the  Cord. — 
This  corresponds  externally  to  the  space 
between  the  loiver  border  of  the  tenth  dorsal 
spline  {just  below  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerve) 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra. 

Here   the   symptoms   are :   Paralysis,  not 
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Lmplicnting  the  abdominal  mnselos,  but 
limited  to  more  or  less  of  those  of  the  lower 
extremities.  Xo  '  fjirdle  scnsiitions  '  around 
the  trunk.  Three  superficial  retlexes  uuiy  ho 
abolished,  namely,  the  '  cremasierie,'  which 
depends  mion  tlie  inte^jrity  of  the  cord  in 
the  upper  lumbar  rc^jion  ;  the  '  gluteal '  and 
the  '  plantar,'  both  of  which  seem  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  inte^rrity  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  lumbar  rej^ion  of  the  cord.  A  deep 
reflex  may  also  be  abolished,  namely,  the  so- 
called  '  knee-jerk,'  which  is  dependent  ujion 
the  upper  luml)ar  rejjion  of  the  cc.rd.  'Ankle- 
clonus'  may  be  met  with  wlien  disease  atl'ects 
the  xipper  or  mid-lumbar  refjions  of  the  cord, 
but  not  where  the  lower  lumbar  region  is 
implicated.  Loss  of  sensibility  about  the 
jieriniEum  and  amis  (if  not  due  to  disease  of 
nerve-tnmks)  is  indicative  of  disease  of  the 
posterior  colunms  in  the  lower  lumbar  re- 
gion. Absolute  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and 
rectum  may  be  present,  with  tendency  to 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  former 
organ.  (With  lesions  higher  up  in  the  cord 
there  may  also  be.  according  to  their  extent, 
some  of  the  alterations  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  bladder  and  rectum  which  have  been 
set  forth  in  a  table  on  p.  809.) 

In  the  clinical  data  above  given  are  in- 
cluded the  majority  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  regional  di<i(/)ioisis  of  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  must  in  all  cases  be  based.  In 
them  also  will  be  found  the  explanations,  so 
far  as  they  can  bo  given  in  moderate  compass, 
of  the  sijnqitoiiis  met  with  in  different  dis- 
eases of  the  spinal  cord.  An  obvious  advan- 
tage will  be  found  to  have  resulted  from  this 
somewhat  lengthy  preliminary  discussion,  if, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  it  tends  to  give  the  prac- 
titioner a  more  thorough  insight  into  the 
nature  and  relations  of  the  several  diseases 
of  the  spinal  cord,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
aids  him  in  their  diagnosis. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  groups  of 
s^Tnptoms  presented  in  different  diseases  of 
the  spmal  cord,  considered  individually  and 
collectively,  afford  the  materials  upon  which 
a  regional  diagnosis  must  be  founded,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  a  part  of  the  symptomatology 
(namely,  that  comprised  in  the  mode  of  origin 
and  the  mode  of  establishment  of  the  disease, 
together  with  what  may  be  gathered  from 
the  patient's  state  generally,  from  his  family 
history,  and  from  his  personal  history)  con- 
stitutes the  basis  upon  which  a  patholog ical 
diagnosis  has  to  be  arrived  at.  Again,  although 
the  arrival  at  a  regional  diagnosis  is  often 
spoken  of,  and  may  seem  to  be  a  process 
altogether  distinct  from  that  involved  in  the 
arrival  at  a  pathological  diagnosis,  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  investigation  of  many 
individual  cases  of  spinal  disease,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  one  problem  is  not  settled 
first,  and  the  other  afterwards,  but  that  both 
are  tentatively  considered  more  or  less  simul- 


taneously. Thus,  certain  empirically  known 
jiathological  conditions  may  aflbrd  at  once  a 
ready  explanation  of  a  given  group  orseijuence 
of  symptoms,  as  in  'infantile  paralysis,'  in 
'locomotor  ataxy,'  or,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  in  angular  curvature  of  the  spine. 
Hero,  therefore,  the  pathological  diagnosis 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  regional  diagnosis, 
and  in  working  them  out  each  gathers  addi- 
tional confirmation  from  the  establishment 
of  the  other.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  traumatic  injuries  (inchuliiig  stabs, 
and  fractures  with  dislocations  of  vertei)riD), 
the  pathological  diagnosis  is  at  once  obvious, 
and  the  regional  diagnosis  alone  requires  to 
be  settled  in  detail. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  tabulate  in  this  article  certain  '  Patho- 
logical Data  concerning  the  Spinal 
Cord'  (§  .')),  though  it  would  not  be  found 
specially  advantageous  were  we  to  follow  out 
this  part  of  the  subject  further,  and  attempt 
here  to  set  down  the  more  general  rliniral 
data  and  deductions  of  pathological  import, 
necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  for  the  arrival 
at  a  pathological  diagnosis,  in  order  to  form 
a  series  of  facts  and  deductions  comparable 
with  those  already  given  in  elucidation  of  the 
problems  of  regional  diagnosis  (§§  7  and  8). 
These  other  problems  will  be  dealt  with,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
several  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SPINAL  CORD,   Special  Diseases 

of.—  In  order  that  the  iinitual  relations  of  tiie 
different  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be 
the  more  readily  ai)preciated,  their  names 
are  here  set  down  in  groups,  and  they  will 
be  severally  considered  in  the  same  order, 
which  is  one  based  upon  their  causes  and 
nature,  rather  than  upon  alphabetical  con- 
siderations. This  list  will,  therefore,  in  addi- 
tion, serve  as  an  index  to  the  order  in  which 
the  several  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  are 
described.  The  names  of  the  different  dis- 
eases now  to  be  described  are  in  this  list 
printed  in  ordinary  Koman  type ;  while  the 
names  of  those  diseases  that  are  discussed 
separately  in  difierent  parts  of  the  work  (to 
which  descri])tions  the  reader  is  referred)  are 
printed  in  small  capitals. 

I.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord 
dependent  upon  known  organic 
changes: — 

(1)  Spinal  Cord,  Concussion  of;  (2)  Spinal 
Cord,  Punctured  or  Gunshot  Wounds  of; 
(3)  Spmal  Cord,  Sudden  Crushing  Lesions 
of;  (4)  Spinal  Cord,  Slow  Compression  of; 
(5)  Spinal  Cord,  Ameniia  of;  ((>)  Spinal  Cord, 
Hyperiemia  of;  (7)  Spinal  Cord,  InHamma 
tion  of;  (8)  Spinal  Cord,  Ha-morrhage  into; 
(*.•)  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

(10)  Infantile  Pakalvsis  ;  (11)  Acute 
Spinal     Paralysis    of    Adults  ;     (12)    Acute 
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Ascending  Paralysis;  (13)  Chronic  Spinal 
Paralysis ;  (14)  Progressive  Muscular 
Atrophy. 

(15)  Locomotor  Ataxy;  (16)  Spasmodic 
Spinal  Paralysis  ;  (17)  Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis;  (18)  Multiple  or  Disseminated 
Sclerosis ;  (19)  Friedreich's  Disease. 

(20)  Tumours  and  New  Formations  of  the 
Spinal  Cord;  (21)  Swingomyelia ;  and  (22) 
Malformations  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

11.  Diseases  dependent  upon  un- 
known or  imperfectly  known  organic 
changes  :— 

(23)  Tetanus;  (24)  Tetany;  (25)  Torti- 
collis; (2G)  Writer's  Cramp;  (27)  Spinal 
Irritation  ;  (28)  Reflex  Paraplegia ;  (29) 
Intermittent  Paraplegia;  (30)  Functional 
Paralysis  of  Spinal  Type;  (31)  Paraplegia 
dependent  on  Idea  ;  (32)  Neurasthenia 
Spinalis  ;  and  (33)  Toxic  Spinal  Paralysis. 

In  addition  to  these  diseases,  dependent 
upon  changes  limited  to  the  spinal  cord,  other 
affections  should  here  be  mentioned,  in  which 
the  spinal  cord  is  implicated  (in  modes  more 
or  less  known)  together  with  the  cerebrum  in 
one  or  other  of  its  regions.  These  cerebro- 
spinal  affections  are  as  follows :  (1)  Gene- 
ral Paralysis  of  the  Insane  ;  (2)  Cerebro- 
spinal Sclerosis  ;  (3)  Paralysis  Agitans  ; 
(4)  Hydrophobia  ;  and  (5)  Chorea. 

For  an  account  of  the  diseases  dependent 
upon  morbid  changes  in  the  membranes  of 
the  spinal  cord,  see  Meninges,  Spinal,  Dis- 
eases of. 

1.  Spinal  Cord,  Concussion  of. — Sy- 

NON. :  Commotio  McdullcB  Spinalis;  Fr. 
Commotion  de  la  Moelle  Epiniere;  Ger. 
Erschiitterung  des  RucTienmarks. 

jf^TioLOGY.  —  This  cojidition  is  met  with 
principally  in  persons  who  have  fallen  from 
a  height,  or  in  those  who  have  been  present 
in  a  railway  collision.  In  these  cases  the 
brain  is  apt  to  suffer  as  well  as  the  spinal 
cord,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  unravel  the 
respective  symptoms  due  to  shock  of  this 
or  that  great  segment  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  In  many  of 
these  cases  there  are,  in  all  probability,  no 
morbid  changes  that  would  be  discoverable. 
In  others,  however,  minute  extravasations  of 
blood,  or  actual  ruptures  of  the  nerve  tissue, 
may  occur.  Sometimes,  as  in  a  case  seen  by 
the  writer,  even  notable  lesions  are  produced. 
An  example  of  the  slighter  lesions  is  recorded 
by  the  late  Sir  William  Gull,  in  which  small 
extravasations  of  blood  were  found  in  the 
anterior  and  posterior  cornua,  as  well  as  in 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  was  there  any  external 
or  visible  injury ;  but  in  each  paraplegia  was 
produced  immediately  after  the  fall  that  de- 
termined the  lesions  in  the  cord.  In  addition 
to   haemorrhages  into  the  substance  of   the 


spinal  cord  itself,  there  is  in  these  cases  the 
possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  meningeal 
hemorrhages,  pressing  upon  the  cord  or  its 
nerve-roots ;  and  within  a  day  or  two  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  concussion  itself,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  some  local  and  subacute 
inflammation  being  set  up  in  the  membranes 
of  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  no  complete  paralysis  is  induced,  even 
at  first.  There  may  at  most  be  paresis  of 
one  or  more  limbs,  general  .prostration, 
nausea  with  occasional  vomiting,  a  rapid 
and  possibly  irregular  or  intermittent  pulse 
(especially  after  the  least  exertion),  with 
occasional  startings  and  twitchings  of  the 
limbs,  the  sensibility  of  which  may  be  dimin- 
ished, exalted,  or  unaffected.  The  tempera- 
ture will  probably  be  at  first  depressed,  as  a 
result  of  shock,  though  subsequently  a  slight 
febrile  elevation  may  continue  for  some 
days.  The  tongue  may  be  furred,  the  appe- 
tite bad,  the  bowels  constipated;  whilst  in 
regard  to  micturition  there  may  be  either 
some  delay  and  difficulty,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
an  irritability  of  the  bladder,  with  difficulty 
in  retaining  its  contents  after  the  desire  to 
micturate  is  once  felt.  With  this  there  is 
often  general  restlessness,  nervousness,  and 
inscmnia. 

In  more  severe  cases  of  concussion,  even 
where  there  is  no  complication  resulting 
from  appreciable  lesions,  the  shock  to  the 
system  [see  Shock)  may  be  more  profound, 
and  there  may  be  paralysis  of  limbs,  lasting 
perhaps  for  some  days,  and  then  rather 
suddenly  disappearing. 

Diagnosis. — The  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined are,  whether,  looking  to  the  symptoms 
presented  by  the  patient,  there  is  likely  to 
be  any  organic  lesion  or  change  in  the  spmal 
cord  or  its  membranes ;  or  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  mere  functional  perturbations 
induced  by  the  shock  or  blow  to  which  the 
patient  has  been  subjected.  In  the  absence 
of  definite  paralysis,  or  even  with  its  presence 
for  the  fiist  few  days,  the  answer  to  this 
preliminary  question  will  often  be  shrouded 
in  doubt.  To  come  to  a  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  precise  nature  of  the  change  which  a 
spinal  cord,  deemed  to  be  damaged  in  some 
way  after  a  concussion,  has  undergone,  lapse 
of  time  and  several  examinations  of  the 
patient  are  often  required. 

In  many  cases  in  which  compensation  for 
an  injury  is  claimed,  a  further  complication 
appears.  Here  it  is  that  the  difficulty  arises 
as  to  how  much  the  symptoms  experienced, 
or  said  to  be  experienced,  may  be  due  to  an 
excited  imagination,  and  how  much  to  causes 
independent  of  the  imagination,  whether 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily  aroused.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  symptoms  of  injury 
are  undoubtedly  feigned  by  unscrupulous 
persons ;  and  it  seems  also  equally  clear 
that,  even  unknowingly  to  the  patient,  the 
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excitement  consequent  upon  the  accident, 
the  details  heard  concerning  the  injuries  of 
otiiers,  combined  with  the  in(|uiries  of  doctors 
and  of  sympathising  friends,  tend  to  keep 
up  and  to  exaggerate  symptoms  in  many 
nervous  patients,  over  and  above  those 
which  may  have  resulted  from  the  shock. 
Such  patients  also  may  make  a  more  speedy 
recovery  subseijuent  to  trial  and  compensa- 
tion than  they  liad  been  making  before  the 
trial,  and  yet  they  tiiai/  not  have  been  in 
any  sense. impostors.  It  is  true  that  such 
persons,  however,  do  not  recover  quite  so 
quickly  as  those  others  who  for  their  own 
luiscrupulous  ends  have  been  previously 
exciting  their  imaginations  in  a  voluntary 
manner. 

Prognosis. — In  only  the  severest  cases  of 
concussion  or  shock  is  there  actual  danger 
to  life  (sec  Shock).  ^Vhere,  however,  gi-eat 
prostration  is  mduced,  and  especially  in 
those  who  may  jirevionsly  have  been  suffer- 
ing from  heart-affections,  or  from  a  verj' 
excitable  nervous  system,  life  may  be  speedily 
brought  to  a  close ;  or  at  most  such  patients 
may  not  survive  a  severe  concussion  more 
than  a  day  or  two. 

Severe  concussions  of  the  cord  may  also 
form  the  starting-points  of  many  and  varied 
deviations  from  health,  which  may  not  begin 
to  show  themselves  for  weeks,  or  perhaps 
even  months,  after  the  initial  shock.  Among 
such  sequeke,  which  have  come  under  the 
writer's  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  Loss  of  tlesh  with  general  failure  of 
nutrition,  epileptiform  fits,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  spinal 
cord,  a  slowly  increasing  pai-aplegia  (of  un- 
certain pathological  basis),  and  caries  of 
vertebra?  followed  by  angular  ciu-vature  and 
paraplegia. 

In  other  and  slighter  cases,  time  and 
rest,  with  suitable  medical  treatment,  may 
be  expected  to  lead  to  perfect  recovery, 
sometimes  speedily,  but  sometimes 
only  after  protracted  periods  of  impaired 
health. 

Treatment, — In  the  first  instance,  symp- 
toms of  shock  have  to  be  combated  by  the 
employment  of  warmth  and  stimulants.  In 
subsequent  stages,  rest  in  the  recumbent 
position  must  be  enjoined  for  a  time.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  make  sure  that  the 
patient  does  take  complete  rest,  and  is  kept 
free  from  excitement  during  the  first  few 
da3's  after  any  concussion-accident,  and  that 
he  gets  sound  sleep  at  night,  under  the 
influence  of  bromide  of  potassium,  or  of  this 
together  with  chloral  hydrate.  If  the  con- 
dition of  restlessness,  with  disturbed  sleep, 
can  be  checked,  then  a  mitigation  of  other 
symptoms  may  be  expected  to  follow.  The 
application  of  ice  to  the  spinal  colunm  may 
at  times  be  desirable ;  or  pain  nuist  be  re- 
lieved by  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  small 
doses  of  morphine.     Later  on,  tonics,  with  a 


simple  mitritioiis  diet  and  jjlenty  of  fresh 
air,  together  with  rest,  will  be  needed  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  tlie  patient. 

i  H.    CUAULTON    liASTIAN. 

2.  Spinal  Cord,  Punctured  or  Gun- 
shot Wounds  of.-Sv.voN. :  Acute  Trau- 
matic Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  ;  Fr.  I'litics 
ct  Contusions  de  la  Moelle  Ejnniere ;  Ger. 
Itiichenmarliszcrreissungen. 

/Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — 
Punctured  or  gunshot  woimds  of  the  spinal 
cord  are  connnonly  made  with  knife,  dagger, 
sword,  or  bullet. 

In  each  set  of  eases,  the  wound  in  the 
spinal  cord  will  be  associated  with  perfora- 
tion or  rupture  of  sonje  of  the  membranes, 
and  also  with  ha-morrhage,  either  between 
them  or  into  the  substance  of  the  cord.  The 
arches  of  the  vertebra;  or  their  articular 
processes  and  some  of  the  ligaments  con- 
necting them  may  be  more  or  less  damaged, 
and  a  wound  commonly  exists  through  the 
contiguous  skin  and  muscles.  In  the  cord 
itself,  there  may  be  either  a  clean-cut  wound 
tlirough  certain  of  its  columns  and  parts,  or 
a  broader  crushing  lesion.  In  each  case 
more  or  less  blood  may  be  effused  upon  and 
below  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  cord.  .\t  later 
stages,  there  may  be  signs  of  intlammation 
of  tlie  membranes,  as  well  as  of  local  inflam- 
matory softening  of  the  substance  of  the 
cord. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  and  s^inptoms 
consequent  upon  wounds  of  this  kind  are 
subject  to  endless  variations,  in  accordance 
with  the  different  regions  of  the  cord  involved, 
the  actual  extent  of  the  wound  in  its  sub- 
stance, and  the  possible  presence  of  varying 
amounts  of  effused  blood.  These  wounds 
often  involve  only  a  portion  of  the  transverse 
area  of  the  cord.  It  is  indeed  in  this  class 
of  cases  more  especially  that  hemiplegia 
spinalis  and  hemipnraplegia  are  met  with. 
Thus,  where  a  unilateral  lesion  exists  in  the 
mid  or  upper  cervical  region,  both  arm  and 
leg  are  paralysed,  so  that  the  state  known  as 
hemiplegia  spinalis  is  produced  ;  but  where 
it  occurs  in  the  dorsal  region,  the  one  leg 
only  is  paralysed,  and  we  have  what  is 
known  as  hemijmraplegia. 

Since  the  experiments  made  many  years 
ago  by  Brown-Sequard  on  the  result  of 
hemisection  of  the  cord  in  certain  animals,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  essential  pecu- 
liarity in  the  latter  cases  is  that  on  the  side 
of  lesion  there  is  complete  motor  paralysis 
in  the  limbs  or  limb  below  ;  whils  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  limbs  or  liiub,  and  the 
trunk  up  to  the  middle  line,  are  more  or  less 
completely  anipsthetic— sensitiveness  to  im- 
pressions of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and 
tickling  being  alike  abolished. 

Other     minor     peculiarities     that     have 

been    described   are    these :    On  the  side  of 

i  motor  paralysis,  there   is   also    vaso-motor 
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paralysis,  which  carries  with  it,  as  conse- 
quences, (a)  an  elevation  of  temperature 
(from  1^°  to  2°  F.),  and  (b)  a  hyperaes- 
thesia  for  all  modes -of  sensibility  (owing  in 
part  to  hyperaemia  in  the  limb  and  cord). 
Surrounding  the  body,  at  the  level  of  the 
upper  margin  of  anaesthesia  on  the  side  of 
sensory  defect,  there  is  usually  a  narrow 
girdle  of  hyperaesthesia  ;  whilst  below  this 
level,  on  the  side  of  the  lesion,  there  is  a  half 
band  of  hemianfesthesia — whose  depth  varies 
with  the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  lesion. 
(The  complete  zone  of  hj'penesthesia  has 
been  thought  to  be  due  to  hyperitniia  of 
nerve-roots,  and  of  the  gi-ey  matter  of  the 
cord  immediately  above  the  lesion  ;  while 
the  half-zone  of  anaesthesia  was  supposed  to 
be  dependent  upon  destruction  of  the  nerve- 
roots,  and  of  the  spinal  cord  for  a  certain 
extent  at  the  seat  of  lesion.) 

If  bed-sores  occur,  they  are  said  to  be  met 
with  on  the  side  of  sensory  paralysis  ;  whilst 
in  one  or  two  cases  signs  of  a  joint-affection 
(in  the  knee  principally)  have  occurred  on 
the  side  of  motor  paralysis.  There  seems 
no  reason  for  expecting  any  special  muscular 
atrophy  or  diminution  of  faradic  irritability 
on  the  side  of  motor  paralysis,  except  in 
parts  of  those  muscles  whose  nerve-supply 
comes  from  the  portion  of  the  anterior  cornua 
actually  destroyed  by  the  lesion.  In  manj' 
cases,  especially  at  first,  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  bladder  and  of  the  rectum,  or  there  may 
be  incontinence  of  urine.  Later  on,  these 
troubles  tend  to  diminish.  The  superficial 
and  deep  reflexes  are  generally  found  to  be 
exaggerated  on  the  side  of  lesion. 

In  gunshot  wounds,  whether  occasioned 
by  pistol  or  rifle,  splinters  of  bone  may  be 
depressed  at  times,  so  as  to  compress  and 
irritate  the  cord,  and  thus  the  symptoms 
may  be  made  to  approximate  more  closely 
to  wounds  of  the  next  category. 

After  a  few  days  the  symptoms  may  be 
complicated  by  those  of  spinal  meningitis, 
or  extended  by  the  spread  of  an  inflammatory 
softening  of  the  cord  above  and  below  the 
seat  of  lesion. 

Diagnosis.— The  primary  cause  of  the 
patient's  condition  is  generally  only  too 
obvious.  It  may  be  clear  that  we  have  to 
do  either  with  a  punctured  or  with  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  some  region  of  the  spine  ;  but 
subsequently  many,  and  often  very  difficult, 
questions  require  to  be  solved.  It  is  of  first 
importance  to  learn  whether  the  cord  itself 
is  really  damaged,  or  whether  the  symptoms 
are  in  the  main  caused  by  epi-dural  or  sub- 
arachnoid haeiijorrhages  (see  Meninges, 
Spinal,  Haemorrhage  into).  In  the  former 
case  there  will  be  evidence  of  complete  or 
partial  interruption  of  conduction  in  the 
cord,  to  or  from  all  parts  below  the  seat  of 
lesion,  and  not  of  a  mere  local  implication 
of  nerve-roots.  If  it  seem  probable  that  the 
cord  itself  is  damaged,  we  have  to  determine 


whether  it  is  completely  cut  across,  or  only 
partially  damaged — and  if  the  latter,  to  what 
extent.  These  questions  must  be  decided  in 
the  main  by  reference  to  the  signs  given  in 
Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of,  §  7. 

Should  the  case  be  seen  for  the  first  time 
several  dajs  after  the  injury,  an  exact  dia- 
gnosis as  to  the  amount  of  damage  to  the  cord 
itself  is  often  greatly  obscured  by  the  existence 
then  of  certain  secondary  pathological  con- 
ditions— more  especially  localised  inflamma- 
tion of  the  meninges,  or  secondary  inflam- 
matory softening,  extending  perhaps  above 
or  below,  or  in  both  directions,  from  the 
original  wound.  A  process  of  softening 
may  also  extend  transversely  through  the 
whole  substance  of  the  cord,  even  where 
only  a  unilateral  lesion  had  previously 
existed. 

Prognosis.— This,  as  a  rule,  is  bad  in  all 
cases  of  traumatic  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  ; 
and  the  gravity  of  the  case  is  usually  the 
greater  the  higher  the  wound  happens  to  be 
situated  in  the  cervical  region.  Wounds  of 
the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  are 
rather  less  serious,  so  far  as  life  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  degree  of  recovery  from  paralysis  of 
limbs  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  wound.  A  clean-cut 
wound  may  be  filled  up  by  the  gi'owth  of  a 
kind  of  cicatricial  tissue ;  but,  so  far  as  our 
knowledge  goes  at  present,  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  no  definite  evidence  that  the 
nerve-substance  of  the  cord  can  be  repro- 
duced in  man.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
should  be  so,  seeing  that  the  power  of  repair 
in  cut  or  damaged  peripheral  nerves  has  been 
so  clearly  established. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest,  with  cold 
applications,  and  possibly  local  blood-letting, 
will  be  needed  in  the  first  instance. 

Subsequently,  when  imme  liate  danger 
from  shock  and  from  the  spreading  of  local 
inflammation  has  passed  away,  the  patient 
must  be  treated  upon  the  general  principles 
api)licable  to  all  cases  of  paraplegia — which 
principles  will  be  found  set  forth  in  9. 
Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

H.  C.  B. 

3.  Spinal  Cord,  Sudden  Crushing 
Lesions  of.-^Fr.  Compressions  Brusques 
de  la  Moclle  Ejnniere  ;  Ger.  liuckenmarks- 
quetschungen. 

^Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — 
The  above  form  a  class  of  wounds  sufficiently 
distinct  to  need  separate  treatment.  This 
kind  of  damage  to  the  cord  may  be  produced 
by  the  sudden  giving  way  of  a  carious  verte- 
bra in  any  part  of  the  spinal  colunm  ;  more 
rarely  by  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back,  which 
does  not  fracture  the  spine  ;  or,  in  a  modi- 
fied form,  by  the  bursting  into  the  spinal 
canal  of  an  aortic  aneurysm,  after  its  erosion 
through  the  vertebrce.     But  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  such  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  are  the 
results  of  forms  of  external  violence  which 
cause  fracture  and  dislocation  of  vertebne, 
in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  column  between 
the  upper  cervical  an<l  the  ui)per  lumbar 
reijion.  When  this  occurs,  disi)lacenient  of 
vertebrtp,  even  to  a  sligiit  extent,  especially  in 
tlie  dorsal  re<^on,  in  which  the  spinal  canal 
is  narrowest,  is  suthcient  to  i)roduce  severe 
l)ressure  upon,  or  crushintj  of,  the  spinal 
cord.  The  niembr.mes  njay  not  be  torn 
across,  and  the  actual  dislocation  may  at 
tinu>s  be  only  momentury,  but  tlic  substance 
of  the  cord  itself  may  be  f:;reatly  com])ressed 
or  reduced  to  a  blood-stained  semi-Huidmass 
of  pulp.  After  some  hours  there  are  obvious 
signs  of  a  connuencing  inflammatory  reaction 
in  the  membranes;  and  above  and  below 
the  seat  of  lesion  similar  changes  are  apt  to 
be  set  up  in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  which 
may  go  on  to  the  production  of  a  variable 
amount  of  iuHamiuatory  softening.  The 
l)aticnt  may  die,  however,  before  any  of 
these  latter  changes  have  been  established. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  much,  according 
to  the  region  of  tiie  cord  involved.  Still,  in 
spite  of  differences  thus  dependent  u\)on  the 
seat  of  injury,  there  is  a  certain  general 
similarity  in  the  symptoms  produced  by  all 
crushmg  lesions  of  the  S])inal  cord.  They 
are  usually  of  this  nature  :  There  may  be 
more  or  Jess  marked  evidence  of  shock ; 
complete  paralysis,  both  motor  and  sensory, 
of  parts  below  the  seat  of  lesion  ;  in  addition 
to  severe  pains  in  the  back,  gn-dle  pains  sur- 
rounding the  body  at  the  upper  limit  of 
sensory  and  motor  paralysis ;  increased  heat 
or  possibly  undue  coldness  of  the  body 
throughout  the  paralysed  parts ;  complete 
paralysis  of  bladder  with  retention  of  urine, 
graduallj'  giving  place  to  incontinence; 
paralysis  of  intestine,  extremely  obstinate 
at  tirst.  but  subsequently  complicated  with 
involuntary  evacuations  after  the  administra- 
tion of  purgatives ;  and  extinction  of  all  reflex 
actions  at  first. 

In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  if  the 
patient  should  survive,  other  general  symp- 
toms become  well-marked,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  a  local  meningitis,  together 
with  some  amount  of  traumatic  myelitis. 
Amongst  these  we  have  general  fever,  witli 
an  increase  of  the  '  girdle  sensation.'  and  of 
pains  in  tlie  limbs ;  twitchings  in  the  limbs 
or  in  particular  muscles ;  and  also  a  general 
increase  in  reflex  actions,  where  the  crush 
has  been  only  jiartial,  though  where  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cord  has  been  de- 
t-troyed  the  deep  and  most  of  the  superficial 
reflexes  in  the  paralysed  parts  continue  to  be 
abolished. 

The  above-mentioned  complicating  patho- 
logical processes  may  gradually  subside,  but 
there  will  still  be  danger  to  life  from  the 
supervention  of  severe  cystitis  or  of  extensive 
bed-sores,  together  with  one  or  other  of  the 
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various  sequelic  to  which  such  conditions  are 
apt  to  give  rise. 

The  additional  symptoms  and  variations 
met  with,  according  as  tlie  crushing  lesion 
occurs  in  different  regions  of  the  cord,  are  as 
follows.  They  increase  in  number  tlie  higher 
the  lesion  occurs  in  the  spinal  cord.  See 
Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of:  §  8. 

When  it  is  situated  in  the  lumbar  swelling 
we  have,  in  addition  to  the  limitation  of  the 
paralysis  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  a 
more  or  less  complete  extinction  of  related 
reflex  actions,  the  appearance  of  rapid  atrophy 
in  some  of  the  paralysed  muscles,  together 
with  the  manifestation  of  the  electrical 
reaction  of  degeneration.  The  blaiMer  and 
rectum  are  apt  to  be  completely  paralysed. 

With  the  lesion  in  some  ])art  of  the  dorsal 
rrr/ion  we  have  sensory  and  motor  paralj-sis 
of  the  trunk  up  to  a  certain  level,  with  an 
absence  of  the  rapid  atropiiy  and  before-men- 
tioned electrical  reaction  in  tlie  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremities,  though  some  atrophy 
and  the  presence  of  this  reaction  may  occur 
in  some  of  the  trunk-muscles  innervated 
from  the  damaged  region  of  the  cord.  In 
addition  (and  notably  where  the  lesion  is  in 
higher  parts  of  the  dorsal  region)  tliere  may 
be  some  weakness  of  voice,  some  interference 
with  tlie  movements  of  respiration  (especially 
with  those  of  expiration),  as  well  as  marked 
and  continuous  priapism.  Tlie  superficial 
and  deep  rellexes  may  be  depressed  or 
exalted,  according  to  the  complete  or  partial 
nature  of  the  damage  at  the  seat  of  lesion. 

With  the  lesion  in  the  lower  crrvical  region 
the  upper  extremities  are  partly  paralysed, 
both  as  regards  sensation  and  motion  ;  the 
movements  of  respiration  are  much  more 
gravely  interfered  with  fexpiration  especially), 
whilst  inspiration  is  of  a  purely  abdominal 
type  ;  the  voice  is  notalilj-  weak  and  feeble. 
Continued  erection  of  the  penis  is  more 
frequently  met  with  ;  and  in  some  cases  a 
remarkable  hyperpyrexia  supervenes,  in 
which  the  temperature  before  death  may  rise 
to  108^-110^  F.  Should  death  not  occur 
in  this  way,  it  is  very  apt  to  supervene  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  by  gradual  failure  of 
respiration,  which  grows  worse  than  it  was 
in  the  early  days  of  the  affection,  owing  to 
the  secondary  myelitis  which  becomes 
established,  implicating  the  cord  and  nerve- 
roots  at  a  level  higher  than  the  original 
woimd.  The  pulse  is  often  much  interfered 
with,  but  variously  :  it  may  be  less  fre(pient 
or  much  more  frequent  tlian  natural ;  it  may 
be  small,  irregular,  and  frequent :  or  full, 
regular,  and  infrequent  in  its  beats.  There 
may  also  be  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  supplying  the  neck  and  head, 
perhaps  to  a  more  marked  extent  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other. 

Where  the  lesion  occurs  in  the  upper  cer- 
vical region  of  the  cord,  complete  paralysis 
of  the  trunk  and  of  all  foiu:  extremities  may 
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be  recognised,  if  death  does  not  occur  too 
suddenly  to  allow  even  this  to  be  o))served. 
The  sudden  death,  so  apt  to  occur  in  these 
cases,  is  due  to  shock,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  diaphragm  may  be  paralysed  as  well  as 
the  other  respiratory  muscles.  Where  the 
lesion  does  not  involve  the  whole  of  the  roots 
of  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  where  the  shock 
has  not  been  too  abrupt  and  violent,  life 
(with  extremely  difficult  respiration  and 
almost  complete  loss  of  voice)  may  be  pro- 
longed for  a  few  hours. 

An  admirable  series  of  cases  illustrating 
these  crushing  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord  is 
to  be  found  in  Ollivier's  work  (S""  ed.,  t.  i., 
p.  253  ct  scq.)  ;  whilst  the  best  modern  book 
dealing  with  the  subject  is  Thorburn's  work, 
A  Contrihution  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Spinal 
Cord,  1889. 

DiAGSos.rs. — If  the  existence  of  fracture 
and  dislocation  of  vertebrae  can  be  substan- 
tiated, the  probabilities  are  always  in  favom- 
of  the  presence  of  a  crushing  lesion  in  the 
spinfi  cord.  Otherwise,  after  a  very  severe 
fall  or  blow  upon  the  back,  doubts  may  be 
at  first  entertained  as  to  whether  we  have 
to  do  with  the  effects  of  coircussion  alone, 
or  with  this  ^J^ws  some  amount  of  crushing 
of  the  cord  or  of  haemorrhage  upon  or 
beneath  its  membranes.  The  subsequent 
course  of  the  symptoms  may,  however,  in 
a  day  or  two,  enable  us  to  resolve  these 
doubts. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  lesions  of 
this  kind,  as  already  indicated,  is  much 
graver  than  in  the  case  of  mere  punctured 
wounds  of  the  cord  — these  being  oftener 
slight  and  partial  in  their  transverse  extent. 
Death  may  occur  immediately ;  or  at  any 
time  during  the  first  week — in  the  main  from 
failure  of  respn-ation  and  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  eases, 
and  where  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  or 
lumbar  region,  that  life  is  prolonged  for 
several  weeks  or  months.  Such  lesions  are 
probably  too  severe  to  admit  of  anything  like 
thorough  repair.  Paralysis,  therefore,  of  a 
raore  or  less  complete  kind,  is  lasting,  and 
the  prognosis  will  always  be  distinctly  bad 
wherever  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes 
remain  absent  after  the  symptoms  of  shock 
have  subsided  {see  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of : 
§  4,  {a) ).  But  even  where  life  is  prolonged 
for  six  to  twelve  months  or  more,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  ultimately  lost,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  sloughing  bed-sores  and  ulcerative 
cystitis,  followed  perhaps  by  blood-poisoning, 
extensive  meningitis,  or  other  comjilica- 
tions. 

Treatment. — In  many  of  these  cases 
treatment  is  useless  and  death  inevitable. 
In  those  which  are  of  a  less  urgent  nature, 
the  possibility  of  bringing  about  some  relief 
by  trepanning,  with  the  view  of  elevating 
any  depressed  fragments  of  the  vertebral 
arches,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of ;  and,  as 


Mr.  Bowlby  has  pointed  out,  this  should  be 
borne  in  mind  esiiecially  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  reflexes  in  the  paralysed  parts  are 
not  abolished.  Except,  indeed,  for  the  fact 
that  parts  surrovmding  the  cord  are  damaged, 
so  that  rest  in  one  position  is  often  indicated, 
the  treatment  of  these  cases  after  the  first 
urgent  symj^toms  have  abated  does  not  diti'er 
fi'om  that  which  is  appropriate  {see  9. 
Softening  of)  in  other  well-marked  cases  of 
paraplegia,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  sloughing  bed-sores,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  cystitis. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

4.  Spinal  Cord,  Slow  Compression 
of. — Synon.  :  Chronic  Traumatic  Lesion  of 
the  Spinal  Cord  ;  Fr.  Compression  Lente  de 
la  Moelle  Epiniere ;  (in  part)  Paraplegic 
Doulourcusc  dcs  cancereux ;  Ger.  Langsame 
Comjiression  dcs  Riichenmarhs. 

Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. — 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  the  set  of  symp- 
toms grouped  under  this  head  are  to  be 
fotmd  in  diseases  of  the  vertebrae,  and  espe- 
cially simple  infiammatory  or  scrofulous 
caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  leading 
to  angular  curvature,  or  '  Pott's  disease.' 
Still,  other  kinds  of  disease  of  the  vertebra; 
may  also  be  productive  of  slow  compression 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  of  that  form  of  localised 
softening  of  the  organ  which  is  so  commonly 
met  with  in  this  class  of  cases,  the  so-called 
'  comi^ression  myelitis.'  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  cancer  of  the  vertebrae,  either 
primary  or  secondary ;  also  exostoses  pro- 
jecting into  the  spinal  canal,  or  more  irregular 
thickening  of  the  bones  in  this  situation.  In 
cases  of  vertebral  caries,  in  addition  to  the 
not  infrequent  presence  and  pressure  of 
abscesses,  a  tough,  yellow,  scrofulous  growth 
often  infiltrates  the  posterior  vertebral  liga- 
ment, and  thence  spreads  to  the  dura  mater, 
here  producing  thickening  and  irregular 
fungosities  which  may  press  injuriously  upon 
the  spinal  cord — more  especially  upon  its 
antero-lateral  columns.  In  these  eases, 
though  no  tubercular  disease  is  found  within 
the  dura  mater,  the  spinal  cord,  as  a  result  of 
degenerative  changes,  may,  in  the  worst  cases, 
be  distinctly  softened  opposite,  and  perhaps 
for  a  very  short  distance  above  and  below, 
the  site  of  compression.  At  first  such 
softening  is  pi'incipally  apparent  in  the 
columns  above  mentioned ;  but  in  cases  of 
longer  duration  it  may  involve  nearly  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cord,  and  be  followed 
by  the  usual  ascending  and  descending 
'  secondary  degenerations  '  (§  5,  (13) ).  The 
softened  matter  itself  is  generally  reduced  to 
an  almost  bloodless  fluid  or  semi-fluid  pulp, 
either  of  a  whitish  or  dull  yellowish-white 
colour,  and  there  is  generally  no  undue  vas- 
cularity of  the  immediately  adjacent  portions 
of  the  cord. 

In  certain  cases   of  very   slowly  induced 
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compression  no  such  softeninjj  of  the  cord  is 
produced  ;  there  is  rather  a  yniduiil  atrophy 
or  disappeariuico  of  the  nerve-substance  as 
tlie  pressure  increases,  tofjether  with  a 
sclerosis  of  wliat  remains.  Tliis  may  occur, 
for  instance,  where  the  cord  is  pressed  upon 
by  some  exostosis,  or  by  irref!;ular  growth 
and  thickeninjif  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
spinal  caiuil,  such  as  occin-s  occasionally  in 
one  or  other  of  the  cervical  vertebrtc. 

It  has  long  been  known  tluit  no  constant 
relation  exists  between  the  amount  of  angular 
curvature  and  of  paralysis  in  different  cases 
of  vertebral  caries.  Paralysis  may  be  absent 
where  curvature  is  most  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  no  curvature  and  with  only 
a  slightly  marked  projection  of  one  or  two 
vertebral  spines,  paralysis  may  yet  exist  to  a 
well-marked  degree.  This  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  ill  such  cases  the  cord  is  only  very 
rarely  compressed  by  the  bones,  whilst  it  is 
frequently  more  or  less  pressed  upon  by 
abscesses  or  by  the  yellowish  growth*  which 
protrude  from  the  intlanied  or  cajious  verte- 
bne,  or  which  produce  thickening  and  infil- 
tration of  the  dura  mater  at  the  seat  of 
disease  ;  and  changes  of  this  sort  niay  be  well- 
marked  even  where  angular  curvatm'e  is 
scarcely  apprecialile. 

Again,  where  angular  curvature  is  present, 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebra',  corresponding  with  the  angle,  is 
often  bent,  rough,  and  eroded,  and  the  cord 
over  it  is  apt  to  become  softened,  though 
there  may  be  no  compressing  growths  or 
thickenings  of  the  membranes. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  paralysis  in  these 
cases  may  be  variously  produced.  And 
seeing  that  it  is  often  due  to  pressure  by  in- 
flammatory products  rather  than  to  pressure 
or  irritation  from  the  diseased  bones  them- 
selves, we  may  the  better  understand  the  fact 
that  occasionally  a  great  im]irovement  may 
set  in  and  become  established  in  regard  to  the 
paralysis,  although  the  angular  curvature  of 
the  spine  remains  as  obvious  as  it  ever  has 
been. 

In  addition  to  slow  compression  of  the 
cord  resulting  from  diseases  of  the  bones  of 
the  spine,  a  somewhat  similar  condition  may 
be  induced  bj-  the  various  kinds  of  tumours 
of  the  meninges,  or  by  hydatid  gi-owths  im- 
plicating these  parts  {sec  Mkxinhf.s,  Si'IX.\l, 
Diseases  of:  New-Growtlis  and  .\dventi- 
tious  Products  of).  Confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  spinal  canal,  such 
tumours,  even  though  of  small  size,  may  soon 
come  to  exercise  a  very  injurious  amount  of 
pressure  ujion  the  spinal  cord. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Tkrminations.— 
\Ve  shall  point  out  some  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  paralysis  which  is  often 
associated  with  vertebral  caries,  and  after- 
wards refer  to  the  peculiarities  met  with 
where  meningeal  tumours  exist. 

In    vertebral    caries     with    commencing 


pressure  upon  the  sj)inal  cord,  the  symptoms 
will  be  different,  according  to  the  part  of  tho 
colunm  imi)licated.  Tho  affection  is  fre- 
quently ushered  in  by  an  abiding  pain  in  the 
spme  and  parts  adjacent,  often  supposed  to 
be  '  rheumatic  '  in  nature.  Such  pains  com- 
monly disappear  when  the  patient  is  in  the 

1  recumbent  position,  except  during  the  acts  of 

j  sneezing  or  coughing.  They  are  commonly 
intluced  by  particular  kinds  of  movements, 
which  are  more  or  less  ditlicult  on  this 
account.  There  is  also  some  weakness  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  in  the  lower 
extremities.  The  mere'  weakness'  may  con- 
tinue for  weeks  or  even  months  before  tiiere 
is  anything  like  actual  paralysis  ;  though  at 
last  this  may  show  itself  somewhat  abruptly. 

'  The  ])atient  now  becomes  uiuible  to  stand, 
though  still  able  to  move  the   legs  slightly 

1  whilst  lying  in  bed.  At  this  stage  sensation  is 
little,  if  at  all,  interfered  with  ;  but  there  may 
alreadj'  be  some  increase  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  knee-jerk  manifests  itself, 
and  ankle-clonus  may  also  be  easilj'  attam- 
ablo.     Next    there  may  be  starlings    of  tlio 

[  limbs,  and  commencing  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles when  passive  movements  are  attempted  ; 
followed  after  a  time  by  a  more  marked 
rigidity,  which,  when  present  hi  the  calf 
nmscles,  will  often  prevent  the  manifestation 
of  ankle-clonus  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 
Later,  if  pressure  increases  either  upon  the 
spinal  cord  or  upon  its  posterior  nerve-roots, 
sensibility  in  its  various  modes  becomes  im- 
plicated. At  this  period  the  exaltation  of 
the  reflexes  often  diminishes.  For  a  tinu; 
the  degree  of  impairment  of  sensibility  and 
the  freedom  with   which  the  knee-jerk  atid 

I  ankle-clonus   may     be    obtained    fluctuates. 

j  Meanwhile,   painful  spasmodic   contractions 

'  of  the  legs  (with  flexion  of  hip  and  knre 
joints)  become  liabitual,  persisting  through 
day  and  night  with  only  rare  intermissions. 

Although  there  is  some  general  wasting  of 
the  nuiscles,  together  with  a  flabby  condition 
when  they  are  relaxed,  they  still  react  almost 

I  normally  to  the  faradic  current.      Tho  skin 

I  is  olten  dry  and  scurfy.  The  temperature  of 
the  limbs  is  generally  slightly  lower  than 
normal. 

At  the  first  onset  there  may  be  for  a  few 
days  a  difliculty  in  voiding  the  urine,  but  this 
power  soon  returns,  and  it  often  continues  long 
after  the  limbs  ha\  e  become  jiowerless.  The 
bowels  are  periiaps  somewhat  constipated, 
but  there  is  no  incontinence  of  fa;ces,  unless 
diarrhoea  supervenes  from  any  cause,  or 
except  when  the  reflex  activity  of  the  bowel 
is  greatly  exalted  under  the  uifluence  of 
aperient  medicines. 

The  above  condition  of  things  may  last 
long  without  nnich  variation.  But  after  a 
time  there  will  be  a  gradual  mitigation 
of  the  symptoms,  or  the  reverse.  In  the 
latter  case  loss  of  voluntary  control  over  the 
bladder  and  rectum  appears  ;  and  (especially 
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when  the  gensibility  of  the  body  and  hmbs 
becomes  impaired)  the  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  sloughs  and  gangrenous  bed-sores 
becomes  increased.  '"NVith  these  conditions 
other  comphcations,  such  as  cystitis,  blood- 
poisoning,  &c.,  may  appear  and  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  condition  of  the  patient,  helping  to 
bring  about  a  more  speedy  termination. 

In  the  case  of  tumours  arising  from  the 
meninges,  the  onset  of  the  affection  may  also 
be  very  gradual  at  first,  though,  perhaps, 
rather  suddenly  intensified  at  last.  Here, 
however,  the  pressure  very  often  comes  upon 
the  cord  from  behind,  or  it  may  at  the  same 
time  implicate  one  or  both  lateral  regions  of 
the  cord.  At  first,  therefore,  we  commonly 
get  variously  impaired  sensibility  and  netn-- 
algic  pains,  or  pains  mixed  with  starlings 
and  cramp-like  contractions  in  certain 
muscles,  occurring  in  those  particular  regions 
of  the  body  or  limbs  which  are  in  relation 
with  the  nerve-roots  slightly  pressed  upon  and 
hritated  by  the  new-growth.  Great  differ- 
ences exist  in  dilferent  cases  in  regard  to 
the  degree  and  persistence  of  the  initial 
pains.  Subsequently  these  same  nerves 
and  the  cord  itself  may  become  more 
severely  pressed  upon,  and  then  loss  of  sen- 
sibility over  the  field  of  distribution  of  the 
nerve-roots  is  met  with,  together  with  loss 
or  impairment  of  sensibilitj'  in  all  or  some 
parts  of  the  body  the  nerve-sup2)ly  of  which 
is  from  the  cord  below  the  compressed 
region.  With  this  a  minor  amount  of  motor 
paralysis  also  occurs,  which,  however,  sub- 
sequently becomes  more  marked,  and  ulti- 
mately complete.  When  this  takes  jjlace  we 
have  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  met  with 
in  a  case  of  total  transverse  softening  of  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  level  implicated  {see  Spinal 
Cord,  Softening  of).  This  change  is,  in  fact, 
commonly  established  by  the  persistence 
and  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the  new- 
growth. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  the  symp- 
toms met  with  in  such  cases,  which,  of  course, 
are  subject  to  innumerable  variations  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  in  accordance  with  ditl'erences 
in  the  region  of  the  cord  aHected,  together 
with  the  rate  of  growth,  mode  of  incidence 
of  pressure,  and  size  of  the  tumour. 

In  cancer  of  the  vertebra,  also,  we  have 
mticli  the  same  grouping  of  SJ^nptoms ;  the 
preliminary  pains  being  here  especially 
severe  {see  Charcot's  Lecons,  3""  ed.,  t.  ii., 
p.  80). 

Diagnosis. — In  the  paralysis  associated 
with  vertebral  caries  the  diagnosis  depends 
upm  the  recognition  of  this  causal  condition, 
which,  in  the  early  stages,  is  often  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty.  Much  will  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  pain  in  particular  regions  of 
the  sphie,  or  radiating  therefrom;  of  pain 
which  is  reHeved  by  the  recumbent  position, 
and  greatly  aggravated  by  coughing,  sneezing, 
or   stoopmg   movements   of    different  kmds 


{see  H.  Marsh  in  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  i., 
1881,  p.  913).  And  yet  in  the  absence  of  signs 
of  caries,  or  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body  or 
history,  or  of  an  exciting  cause  for  caries,  in 
cases  where  there  may  be  little  or  no  promin- 
ence of  vertebral  spines,  and  even  no  pain 
from  firm  pressure  or  the  application  of  a  hot 
sponge,  we  may  be  helped  in  our  diagnosis 
of  the  existence  of  caries  by  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  i)aralysis  itself  namely,  its 
j  implication  of  motility  principally,  the  ex- 
aggeration of  the  tendon-refiexes,  the  more 
or  less  marked  rigidity  of  the  legs,  and  the 
'  continuance  of  control  over  the  bladder  and 
rectum. 

In  cases  of  the  latter  type,  or  where  there 

]  is  only  a  slight  prominence  of  two  to  four 

I  vertebral  spines,  it  may  be  difficult,  however, 

;  to  establish  a  diagnosis  between  caries  and 

I  cancer  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrie.  It  is  true 

that  a  rounded  prominence  of  several  vertebral 

spines  is  met  with  in  cancer  more  frequently 

than  the  angular  projection  commonly  asso- 

j  ciated  with  caries ;  yet  this  single  character 

j  will  not  always  aid  us  :  we  must  look  also  to 

;  the  presence  or  absence  of  severe  pains,  to 

the  cHnical  grouping  of  symptoms  generally, 

and  to  the  history  of  the  patient. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  other  causes  of  slow 
compression  of  the  cord  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  (exostoses  or  mennigeal 
tumours)  is  usually  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty.  We  must  be  guided  by  probabih- 
1  ties  based  upon  other  associated  states  or 
conditions  that  may  be  recognisable  in  our 
patient,  and  also  by  the  mode  of  onset  of  the 
affection. 
i  Prognosis. — We  can  only  speak  in  general 
terms  concerning  the  prognosis  of  the  rather 
miscellaneous  conditions  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  Cancer  of  the  vertebrae 
or  of  the  dura  mater,  compressing  the  cord, 
is  the  most  serious  of  them  all.  The  jiro- 
gress  of  such  cases  is  usually  both  rapid  and 
very  painful,  so  that  the  end  comes  inevitably 
before  many  months  have  elapsed. 
I  In  vertebral  caries  associated  with  com- 
pression of  the  cord,  the  prognosis  is  ex- 
tremely imcertain,  esjiecially  where  the 
disease  occurs  in  the  cervical  region.  It 
is  also  generally  more  grave  where  the  pres- 
sure ui^on  the  cord  is  due  to  an  abscess  rather 
than  to  mere  thickening  of  the  dura  mater. 
Under  suitable  treatment  many  of  these 
cases  practically  recover  more  or  less  fully ; 
in  others  complete  transverse  softening  of  the 
cord  is  produced.  In  the  former  class  of 
cases  the  process  of  caries  is  arrested,  the 
spoiled  vertebrae  are  strengthened  and  bridged 
over  by  growth  of  new  bony  tissue  (thoxigh, 
of  course,  the  angular  curvature  of  the  spine 
remains),  whilst  recovery  from  the  paralysis 
may  be  more  or  less  complete.  This  latter 
kind  of  recovery  takes  place  occasionally 
even  after  paralysis,  with  almost  persistent 
contractions   of    the   lower  extremities,  has 
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existed  for  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
or  even  lonfjer. 

In  ciuses  of  exostosis,  hydatids,  or  men- 
injjeal  tuuioiirs  coiujirt'ssint,'  the  spinal  coi'd, 
the  projjnosis  will  depend  upon  the  part  of 
the  cord  involved,  upon  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  symptoms  of  compression,  and  upon 
the  extent  to  which  a  secondary  myelitis  or 
softeiiinf^  is  established.  Tlie  disease  ui  these 
cases,  in  spite  of  stationary  periods,  or  even 
those  of  slif,dit  improvement,  is  more  or  less 
continnously  proj^ressive,  thoii{,'h  it  may  last 
for  many  months,  or,  occasitmaLly,  even  for  a 
year  or  two.  Some  of  the  complications  or 
accidents  incident  to  the  parai)le,L;ic  condition 
ultimately  bring  the  jjatient's  life  to  a  close. 

Tkkatment. — Kest  in  the  recumbent  or  in 
the  prone  position  is,  of  course,  absolutely  es- 
sential in  cases  of  vertebral  caries  or  of  caiujer 
of  the  vertebne.  In  addition  lo  this,  in  many 
cases  of  vertebral  caries,  a  poro[>la.s^c  or 
plaster  jacket  may  be  needed,  in  order  more 
eft'ectually  to  secure  absolute  immobilitj'  of 
the  atfected  portion  of  the  spinal  column. 
This,  however,  would  have  to  be  reserved  for 
the  moreclironic  cases  or  stages — for  those  in 
which  active  local  treatment  was  no  longer 
considered  to  be  necessary  or  desirable, 
though  a  prolonged  rest  in  bed  may  still  be 
needed.  Under  such  conditions  the  appli- 
cation of  the  jacket  is  a  moans  of  obtaining 
more  complete  rest  for  the  damaged  spine. 
Some  surgeons,  however,  prefer  to  have  re- 
course to  a  method  of  '  elastic  extension  '  for 
procuring  this  fixation  of  the  spinal  column. 

In  cases  of  paraplegia  associated  with 
vertebral  caries,  the  patient's  general  health 
requires  the  utmost  attention  during  the 
period  in  which  w^e  are  endeavouring  to 
check  tlio  disease  bj'  the  inHuence  of  rest. 
Good  nutritious  food  and  cod-liver  oil  will  be 
required,  combined  with  steel  wine  or  tiie 
syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron.  In  some  cases 
10  to  '20  grain  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
(togetiier  with  iodide  of  iron  or  small  doses 
of  perchloride  of  mercury)  seem  to  do  good. 
Where  tlie  patient  suffers  much  from  painful 
contractions  of  the  legs  (which  may  greatly 
disturb  sleep),  these  may  be  very  distinctly 
lessened  by  suspending  weights  to  the  feet 
(each  being  from  two  to  four  lbs.)  from 
leather  anklets,  by  a  cord  which  jiasses  over 
a  pulley.  Such  weiglits  may  be  used  for  weeks 
or  months  together,  where  necessary. 

In  regard  to  local  measures,  counter-irrita- 
tion of  some  kind  is  generally  had  reeoiu-so 
to,  either  in  the  form  of  flying  blisters  near 
to  and  on  each  si<lM  of  the  portion  of  the 
spinal  column  which  is  afi'ectcd,  or  else  bj' 
the  renewed  application  of  moxas  or  the 
actual  cautery  to  these  regions.  The  latter 
more  severe  measures  are  still  recommended 
by  some  authorities,  though  the  experience  of 
others,  amongst  whom  was  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie,  is  against  their  ein])loyment, 
as  being  of  little  or  no  use,  and  therefore  add- 


ing needlessly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  think  that  all  the 
good  which  moxas  or  the  actual  cautery  are 
intended  to  bring  about  may  generally  be  as 
ert'ectually  acliieved  by  tlie  application  of 
iodine  liniment  over  the  affected  region  of 
the  spine  about  every  fourth  day. 

'i'licre  can  be  no  doubt  that  treatment  of 
this  kind  is  often  successful,  though  frequently 
after  jirolonged  periods.  The  question,  there- 
fore, naturally  presents  itself,  whether  the 
duration  of  the  illness,  and  in  some  cases  the 
saving  of  life,  may  not  be  brought  about  by 
an  early  resort  to  surgical  operation,  with 
a  view  to  opening  abscesses  and  removing 
scrofulous  growths  that  may  be  pressing 
upon  the  spinal  cord.  If  some  signs  of  re- 
coverj'  do  not  commence  in  three  or  four 
months  it  will  probably  be  advisable  to  have 
resort  to  operation.  Each  case,  however, 
will  require  anxious  consideration  in  regard 
to  this  point. 

Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some 
cases  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
'  meningeal  growth   may    be  also  greatly  re- 
lieved for  a  time,  or  even  cured,  by  operative 
measures. 

In  the  case  where  a  hydatid  tumour 
presses  upon  the  sjjinal  cord,  and  is  also 
situated  in  part  outside  the  vertebral  spines, 
tapping  might  bring  much  relief.  In  the 
majority  of  the  other  conditions  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  tiiis  article,  little  can  be 
done  to  cure  the  state  of  things  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  spinal  disease,  so  that  it  would 
only  remain  for  us  to  treat  the  paraplegia 
and  its  attendant  conditions  upon  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  them.  These  are  fully 
considered  imder  9.  Softening  of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

5.  Spinal  Cord,  Anaemia  of.— Ana-mia 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  any 
ordinary  or  common  disease  of  the  cord:  in 
other  words,  there  is  no  definite  group  of 
symptoms  the  existence  of  which  is  likely  to 
be  recognised  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime 
in  any  actual  patient,  which  would  justify 
the  diagnosis  '  aiuemia  of  tlie  cord.' 

First,  the  writer  wouhl  repudiate  the 
notion  that  atKTvtia  or  chlorosis,  as  a  mere 
blood-disease,  is  capable  of  producing,  on  the 
side  of  the  spinal  cord,  any  set  of  symptoms 
which  can  be  marked  off  from  tiiose  cha- 
racterising the  condition  as  a  whole.  In 
these  diseases  the  functions  of  all  the  organs 
are  impaired  by  reason  of  tlie  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood.  The  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
functions,  will,  of  course,  suffer  to  a  notable 
degree ;  and  when  general  debility  is  ex- 
treme, a  paresis  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
be  notable  beyond  that  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  because  the  legs  in  standing  or  in 
walking  have  to  support  so  gueat  a  weight. 
Where   anything    more    than    such   paresij 
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exists— that  is,  where  there  is  actual  para- 
plegia, such  symptoms  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  mere  anaemia  of  the  cord. 
Other  causes  are  to  be  looked  for.  Jaccoud's 
whole  gi-oup  of  2)araplegies  dyscrasiques 
will  probably  disappear  before  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  actual  mode  of 
causation  of  these  aud  many  other  obscui-e 
forms  of  paraplegia. 

Secondly,  emholism  and  thrombosis  of 
spinal  arteries  will  produce  temporarily,  and 
in  quite  limited  regions  of  the  cord,  a  con- 
dition of  anaemia.  Such  local  anaemia  would 
probably  soon  be  rectified  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  collateral  circulation ;  and  in  the 
event  of  this  not  taking  place,  local  '  soften- 
ing '  of  the  organ  would  ensue.  A  paralj'sis 
owning  such  an  origin  would  not,  therefore, 
be  spoken  of  as  resulting  fi-om  '  anaemia  of 
the  cord.' 

Thirdly,  pressure  upon  parts  of  the  cord 
wUl  occasion  anaemia  and  ultimately  soften- 
ing, but  the  symptoms  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
will  depend  mainly  u^jou  the  pressure  itself 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  nerve- 
tissue  thus  affected. 

Beyond  the  conditions  above  referred  to, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  definite  groups 
of  paralytic  symptoms  may  be  occasioned  by 
anaemia  induced  by  mere  functional  spasm 
of  the  arteries  in  certain  regions  of  the  cord 
— spasm,  that  is,  which  persists  day  after  day. 
This  has  been  supposed  by  Brown-Sequard  to 
bo  the  condition  existing  in  the  cases  of  so- 
called  'reflex  paraplegia'  {see  No.  28),  and 
also  in  some  forms  of  functional  paralysis  of 
spinal  type  (see  No.  30).  If  such  a  condition 
of  persisting  arterial  spasm  be  possible,  and 
an  actual  cause  of  paralytic  sj-mptoms,  we 
may  well  ask  whether  it  too  ought  not  after 
a  time  to  lead  to  actual  softening,  or  at  least 
to  some  degree  of  degenerative  change  in  the 
spinal  cord.  It  seems  possible,  however, 
that  where  the  amount  of  blood  sent  to  a 
part  of  the  cord  is  but  small,  the  degradation 
of  function  may  be  more  marked  than  the 
degradation  of  structure. 

There  will  still  remain  a  very  few  excep- 
tional cases,  in  which  a  condition  of  real 
ansmia  of  the  spinal  cord  is  brought  about 
in  man,  just  as  it  has  been  brought  about  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals  whose  abdominal 
aorta  has  been  tied  or  compressed.  When 
the  blood-supply  is  thus  suddenly  cut  off 
from  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  in 
animals,  their  hinder  limbs  become  paralysed 
almost  immediately,  and  continue  paralysed 
as  long  as  the  blood-supply  of  the  cord 
happens  to  be  arrested.  But  if,  after  a  mere 
brief  interval,  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to 
take  its  natural  course,  the  temporary  para- 
lysis disappears  completely  in  a  very  short 
time.  A  condition  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  a  patient,  formerly  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Sir  Wilham  Gull,  who  suddenly 
became  paraplegic,  apparently  owing  to  an 


abrupt  arrest  of  the  blood-current  through 
the  abdominal  aorta,  as  was  indicated  by  the 
cessation  of  the  femoral  and  other  pulses  in 
the  lower  extremities  (see  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  1857,  p.  311).  The  man  continued 
paraplegic  for  months,  and  only  recovered 
when  the  collateral  circulation  became,  after 
a  time,  pretty  fully  established.  In  a  very 
few  other  cases  referred  to  by  Erb,  in  which 
paraplegic  symptoms  wei'e  associated  with 
an  obstruction  of  some  kind  in  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  he  thinks  that  these  symptoms, 
supervening  as  they  did  rather  less  suddenly, 
may  have  been  in  great  part  due  to  the 
deficient  blood-supply  to  the  muscles  and 
nerves  of  the  lower  extremities,  rather  than 
to  aniemia  of  the  cord— to  a  perii^heral,  that 
is,  rather  than  to  a  centric  anaemia. 

H.  C.  B. 

6.  Spinal  Cord,  Hypersemia  of.— This 
condition  again  is  more  frequently  talked  of 
than  it  deserves  — looking  to  the  small  amount 
of  positive  knowledge  we  possess  upon  the 
subject. 

Hyperaemia  of  the  cord  must  be  either 
passi\e  or  active,  that  is,  it  must  be  a  result 
of  mechanical  congestion  or  of  arterial 
determination. 

Mechajiical  congestion. — In  obstructive 
heart-disease  extreme  congestion  of  the  spinal 
cord  may  exist  for  months  without  producing 
any  distinct  symptoms  of  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord.  A  constantly  congested  spinal 
cord  would  doubtless  perform  its  functions 
in  a  less  vigorous  manner  than  natural,  but 
such  effects  would  be  slowly  evolved  and 
comparatively  obscure.  After  a  long  time 
the  effects  might  become  more  marked, 
owing  to  the  overgrowth  of  connective  tissue 
within  the  organ.  We  may  indeed  have  the 
starting-point  of  a  general  sclerosis  of  the 
spinal  cord  under  such  conditions  ;  but  this 
secondary  change,  when  only  slightly  marked, 
may,  even  in  the  spinal  cord,  produce  no 
very  definite  symptoms. 

General  mechanical  congestion  of  the  cord 
is  jjrobably  more  frequent  and  more  easily 
brought  about  than  a  congestion  involving 
parts  of  the  organ.  Still  from  various  causes 
there  may  be  undue  pressure  upon  certain 
veins,  which  directly  or  indirectly  convey 
blood  away  from  special  regions  of  the  cord 
and  its  membranes.  Such  an  event  cannot, 
however,  be  regarded  as  a  likely  cause  of  a 
congestion  productive  of  morbid  spinal  symp- 
toms, if  we  consider  the  absence  of  distinct 
symptoms  resulting  from  extreme  general 
congestion  of  the  cord ;  and  also  the  fact  of 
the  very  free  anastomosis  of  all  the  spinal 
veins. 

Active  hyperemia  may  in  its  origin  be  of 
two  kinds — '  reflex  '  or  '  inflammatory.' 

'  Eeflex '  hjpersemia  of  the  cord  and  its 
membranes  is  possibly  a  phenomenon  of 
great  frequency,  manifesting  itself  locally  ia 
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certain  rcfcions — the  seat  of  the  process  vary- 
ing iiccorilinf^  to  the  conditions  uiultr  which 
it  arises.  It  mij^ht  be  iiiniiediatoly  caused 
by  vaso-motor  paralysis,  iinplicatiii<^  certain 
vessels  of  the  cord  and  their  brandies  ;  and 
would  thus  involve  an  increased  atliux  of 
blood  to  the  tissues  contained  in  the  corrc- 
spoiidiiifj  vascular  territories.  We  know 
that  such  an  increased  afflux  of  blood  niaj' 
exist  iu  other  tissues  for  some  time  without 
inducing  tissue-changes  of  an  appreciable 
kind  (Jirown-Sequard).  It  is  fair  to  suppose, 
moreover,  that  any  symptoms  induced  by 
such  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  certain 
regions  of  the  cord  would  be  indicative  of  j 
exalted  rather  than  of  depressed  function  ;  i 
for  example,  hyjiero'sthesia,  actual  paiif^ 
and  spasms,  or  increased  reflex  excitabil/ty,  \ 
rather  tliaii  their  opposites.  | 

In  weak  and  irritable  states  of  the  nervous 
system  it  is  cpiite  possible  (though  nothing 
more  definite  can  be  said)  that  such  vaso- 
Inotor  paralysis,  and  also  vaso-motor  spasms 
inducing  localised  aniEmias,  may  manifest 
themselves  in  spinal  vessels,  as  they  do  in 
cutaneous  vessels,  by  familiar  flushes  or 
pallors.  If  occurring  in  the  skin,  however, 
these  would  mostly  be  temporary  pheno- 
mena, and  not  capable  of  producing  the 
symptoms  of  an  abiding  disease.  How  fre- 
(pient  such  reflex  local  hypersemias  (whether 
brief  or  prolonged)  may  be  in  the  si^inal 
cord,  and  iu  what  precise  manner  they  are 
excited,  we  do  not  know.  Suppression  of 
the  menses  or  of  hiemorrhoidal  fluxes,  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestine,  the  pro- 
longed incidence  of  cold  and  wet,  or  severe 
concussions  of  the  spine,  any  or  all  7nai/ 
operate  in  this  particular  manner— but  for 
proof  that,  as  matter  of  fact,  they  do,  we 
may  look  for  evidence  in  vain. 

The  subject  of  'inflammatory  hypersemia' 
will  be  briefly  considered  under  the  next 
heading.  In  this  case,  in  addition  to  changes 
in  the  vascular  system,  the  effects  of  the 
inflammatory  process  as  a  whole  have  to  be 
taken  into  account.  Even  in  the  first  stage 
of  inflammation  something  prior  to  and  be- 
yond the  mere  '  active  '  congestion  has  to  be 
thought  of. 

From  what  is  said  above,  it  may  be  seen 
how  shadowy  is  our  present  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  existence  of  any  definite  sets  of 
symptoms  which  can  be  ascribed  to  non- 
inflammatory hypera.>mia  of  the  cord,  either 
general  or  local. 

H.  Charltox  Bastiax. 

7.  Spinal  Cord,  Inflammation  of. 
Syxox.  :  Myelitis;  Mi/clitis  Acuta;  Softening 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  (in  part) ;  Fr.  Mi/elite ; 
MijeUte  aitjue ;  Inflammation  de  la  MocUe 
JCpiiiiere;  liamoUissemcnt  de  la  Moelle 
Epiiiiere  (in  part) ;  Ger.  Myelitis  ;  liiicken- 
marksentziindung  ;  Erweichung  dea  Riicken- 
marks  (in  part). 


Nature,  ^Etiology,  and  PATnoLOOv. — 
To  speak  definitely  on  this  subject,  iu  the 
present  state  of  knowledge,  is  extremely 
difficult.  This  is  due  to  several  causes.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  so 
much  uncertainty  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many  eminent  pathologists  and  physicians 
as  to  what  ought  rightfully  to  be  included 
under  this  term ;  antl,  secondly,  because  by 
a  very  large  number  of  writers  the  term  is 
understood  and  used  in  the  vaguest  manner, 
but  with  a  manifest  tendency  to  comprise 
under  it  the  largest  possible  number  of 
affections  of  the  spinal  cord.  Critical  dis- 
crimination seems  to  have  been,  and  still  to 
be,  in  abeyance  with  many  who  describe  or 
report  cases  of  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
They  set  down  as  instances  of  '  myelitis  '  not 
only  all  cases  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  softened,  but  still  more  all 
those  in  which  it  is  indurated — and,  no  less 
impartially,  those  in  which  it  is  merely 
degenerated. 

(1)  The  notion  that  common  '  softenings  ' 
of  the  spinal  cord  are  of  inflammatory  origin 
has  persisted  with  little  alteration,  although 
for  nearly  thirty  years  pathologists  have  been 
interpreting  altogether  differently  the  mode 
of  production  of  apparently  similar  'soften- 
ings '  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Can 
it  be  that  'softening'  as  it  occurs  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  these  latter  organs  is 
of  non-inflammatory  origin ;  while  in  the 
majority'  of  apparently  similar  cases  occur- 
ring in  the  spinal  cord,  the  process  is  really 
inflammatory  in  its  natm-e  ?  It  is  true  that 
in  association  with  the  majority  of  cases  of 
primary  softening  in  the  brain  thrombosis  or 
embolism  of  its  arteries  may  be  detected,  and 
that  (owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  vascu- 
lar supply)  no  such  occlusions  of  vessels  can 
often  be  detected  in  association  with  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord.  See  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases 
of:  §  5,  (8)  and  (9). 

(2)  Then,  again,  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
that  without  adetpiate  cause  the  very 
localised  changes  occurring  in  and  around 
the  gi'eat  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornua, 
in  '  acute  '  and  '  chronic  spinal  paralysis,' 
have  been  set  down  as  inflanunatory  in  their 
natin-e,  and  new  names  have  been  given  to 
these  affections,  tending  to  ratify  this  view 
as  to  their  origin.  Thus  they  arc  spoken  of 
bj'  some  as  cases  of  anterior  polio-mijelitis, 
or  more  briefly,  and,  so  far,  better,  as  cases 
of  cornual  myelitis.  Lut  localisation  of  an 
inflammatorj-  process  to  great  ganglion-cells 
and  their  immediate  surroundings  at  present 
constitutes  a  rather  unintelligible  process  to 
many  pathologists.  And  mysterious  as  these 
particular  changes  are,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  a>tiology.  on  any  hypothesis 
that  has  j'et  been  started,  it  would  perhaps 
be  simpler,  and  more  harmonious  with  the 
nature  of  the  observed  conditions  themselves, 
to  regard  them  as  of  a  degenerative  type.     If 
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the  slower  and  more  isolated  changes 
characteristic  of  'progressive  muscular 
atrophy '  are  to  be  placed  in  this  category 
(and  in  regard  to  tliem  there  is  absolutely 
no  evidence  either  clinical  or  pathological 
that  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  an  intiam- 
luatory  origin),  then  also  it  becomes  easy  to 
believe  that,  under  some  at  present  imper- 
fectly defined  conditions,  a  change  of  the 
same  kind  may  set  in  moi'e  rapidly  in  these 
the  most  specialised  of  all  the  anatomical 
elements  met  with  in  the  spinal  cord,  so  as 
to  produce  the  more  acute  affections  above 
referred  to.  The  slight  secondary  over- 
growth of  neuroglia  often  occurring  around 
the  degenerated  ganglion-cells  does  not  in 
the  least  militate  against  this  view  as  to  the 
pathology  of  the  process  ;  a  similar  secondary 
change  occurs  also  in  the  process  next  to  be 
referred  to,  and  wiU  be  found  to  be  easily 
explicable  without  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  the  ever-ready  and  fashionable 
hypothesis  of  inflammation. 

(3)  '  Secondary  degenerations '  of  the 
spinal  cord  have  indeed,  in  spite  of  their 
name,  and  of  what  is  known  as  to  their 
origin,  been  erroneously  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  inflammatory  changes  (Ziemssen's 
Cyclojicsdia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  709).  When  nerve- 
fibres  are  cut  across,  those  portions  which 
are  severed  from  their  connexion  with  certain 
ganglion  cells  are  no  longer  able  to  preserve 
their  nutritive  integrity.  Simultaneously 
throughout  their  whole  length  fatty  degener- 
ation affects  their  white  substance.  Myeline 
breaks  up,  and  becomes  disintegrated  as  it 
does  in  non-inflammatory  softenings  in  the 
brain;  and  very  sjieedily  granulation- cor- 
puscles begin  to  form  abundantly  throughout 
the  changing  area.  But  though  fatty 
degeneration  thus  occurs  simultaneously  in 
all  the  cut  fibres  of  the  band,  the  vascular 
supply  of  this  tract  of  tissue  has  not  been 
altered.  Since  the  blood  in  the  diseased 
area  is  not  utilised  by  the  nerve-tissues 
proper,  except  to  a  very  small  extent,  a  large 
excess  of  nutriment  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  neuroglia,  and  this  undergoes  a  well- 
marked  hyperplasia.  Thus  a  band  of  tissue- 
change  is  produced  in  which  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  softening  are  blended  with 
those  pertaining  to  a  patch  of  sclerosis.  In 
brief,  we  have  effects  resulting  from  a  primary 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  a 
secondary  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia  ;  and 
from  first  to  last  there  is  not  the  least  reason 
for  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  inflamma- 
tory process. 

(4)  If  we  turn  now  to  '  sclerosis '  of  the 
cord  of  primary  origin,  we  again  meet  with 
processes  which  are  commonly  regarded  and 
described  as  forms  of  'chronic  myelitis.' 
This  nomenclature  is  objectionable  as  applied 
to  the  processes  in  the  spinal  cord,  just  as  it 
is  in  its  api)lication  to  like  processes  occur- 
ring in  other  organs,  as  the  liver,  the  lungs, 


or  the  kidneys.  Fibroid  overgrowth,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  so  many  examples  of 
'  cirrhosis  '  or  '  sclerosis  '  in  different  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  is  a  process  patho- 
logically intermediate  between  inflammation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  degeneration  on  the 
other.  What  were  formerly  named  '  inter- 
stitial inflammations '  are  now  the  '  non- 
inflammatory hyperplasias  '  of  some  patho- 
logists, and  the  '  fibroid  degenerations  '  of 
others.  It  would  seem  that  the  view  as  to 
the  inflammatory  nature  of  such  processes 
is  erroneous,  if  we  look  either  to  what  is 
known  concerning  their  modes  of  initiation, 
or  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  changes  them- 
selves (which  agree  in  every  particular  with 
those  of  infiltrating  new-growths) ;  it  would 
seem,  moreover,  not  less  erroneous  if  we  look 
to  the  clinical  history  of  the  affections  them- 
selves in  which  these  scleroses  occur.  It 
conveys,  therefore,  an  altogether  erroneous 
implication  to  speak  of  such  mere  fibroid 
overgrowths  as  so  niany  instances  of  '  chronic 
niyelitis.' 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  attri- 
butes to  inflammation  a  far  more  restricted 
role  in  the  production  of  morbid  conditions 
of  the  spinal  cord  than  is  customary.  The 
various  forms  of  so-called  '  chronic  myelitis  ' 
he  would  exclude  from  that  category.  He 
would  do  the  same  for  the  set  of  changes 
known  as  '  secondary  degenerations  ' ;  and 
also  for  those  which  are  characterised  by 
more  or  less  acute  atrophic  processes  impli- 
cating the  great  ganglion- cells  of  the  anterior 
cornua. 

Of  the  processes  above  referred  to  in  order, 
there  remains,  therefore,  only  the  class  of 
'  softenings  '  of  the  spinal  cord.  That  many 
of  these  are  of  a  simply  degenerative  type 
(due  to  vascular  occlusions  and  disturbances 
of  blood-supply),  and  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  these  are  the  instances 
in  which  '  softening '  appears  to  occur  as  a 
primary  process,  is  the  view  which  seems 
to  the  writer  most  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
clear  that  in  many  cases  changes,  truly  in- 
flammatory in  their  origin  and  progress,  may 
terminate  in  the  production  of  states  of 
'  softening  '  of  the  cord,  which  are  indistin- 
guishable by  the  naked  eye  from  the  softenings 
of  degenerative  type,  and  which,  except  in 
their  early  stages,  can  as  yet  also  be  very  im- 
perfectly discriminated  by  the  microscope. 

These  latter  true  inflammatory  softenings 
very  rarely  occur  as  primary  pathological 
states  ;  they  are  met  with  rather  as  secondary 
changes. 

Thus  we  may  get  inflammatory  softenings 
(a)  spreading  around  and  from  wounds  or 
other  traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
or  {h)  starting  from  some  blood-clot  or 
tumour  situated  in  or  pressing  upon  the 
substance   of  the    cord.     It    is   not   by   any 
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menns  clear,  however,  that  all  the  forma  of 
softeniii<j  which  arise  in  the  latter  manner 
should  he  roijarded  as  of  an  inllammatory 
nature  ;  and  mucli  room  for  doubt  also  exists 
as  to  the  real  patlioi,'enesis  of  many  cases  Qf 
so-called  'compression  myelitis.'  Af^ain,  in- 
flammatory softenings,  fjoinj^  on  even  to  sup- 
l)urution,  may  bo  set  up  in  the  spinal  cord 
(c)  by  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  septic 
origin.  Still  another  cause  of  true  inllam- 
matory  chanj^es  in  the  spinal  cord  {iiiijcUtis 
j)cri{iherica)  is  to  be  found  {d)  in  spinal  lepto- 
meniiif^itis  {see  Mkninges,  SpiK.\i,  Diseases 
of:  Leptomeningitis). 

Suppuration  is  clearly  a  process  of  inflam- 
matory origin,  and  might  therefore  be  ex- 
l)ected  to  occur  occasionally  in  the  midst  of 
'  softenings  '  which  result  from  intlainmation. 
In  the  liglit  of  what  has  been  said  above, 
the  following  statement  by  Erb  is  of 
considerable  interest.  '  Actual  suppuration 
occurs  very  rarely,'  he  says,  '  iu  acute 
myelitis.  When  abscess  of  the  cord  does 
form,  it  is  generally  secondary  to  a  severe 
traumatic  lesion  or  to  suppurative  meningitis. 
In  spontaneous  myelitis,  on  the  other  hand, 
suppuration  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  has 
only  been  observed  in  a  very  few  cases.' 
Thus  suppuration  is  met  with  just  in  those 
forms  of  softening  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
intlannnatory  origin ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
cases  of  primary  or  spontaneous  softening, 
here  assumed  to  be  of  non-inllannnatory 
nature. 

One  other  condition  requires  to  be  referred 
to  here,  and  that  is  the  so-called  acute  cen- 
tral mijclitis,  described  originiilly  by  Albers, 
and  afterwards  studied  by  Hayem  (see 
Archives  de  PJiijsioloc/ie,  1874,  p.  G03).  ] 
These  are  eases  in  which  apparently  spon- 
taneous 'softening'  is  met  with,  implicating 
in  the  main  the  central  grey  matter,  and 
that  often  through  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  cord.  At  times,  however,  the  softening 
extends  beyond  the  grey  matter,  so  as  to 
involve  more  or  less  of  the  surrounding 
white  substance,  when  it  has  been  termed 
vii/rlifis  diffusa.  Considerable  obscurity 
still  prevails  in  regard  to  the  a?tiology  of  : 
these  atlections.  In  some  cases,  such  a 
change  has  been  met  with  as  part  of  an  , 
infective  process,  in  which  minute  vessels  ' 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  have  been 
found  obstructed  with  micrococci.  Occasion-  \ 
ally,  moreover,  in  certain  at  present  imper- 
fectly known  conditions,  minute  thromboses 
may.  as  Dr.  J.  Hamilton  has  shown,  occur 
throughout  the  spinal  cord,  and  more 
especially  in  its  grey  matter,  and  thus  lead 
on  m  the  main  to  the  production  of  a  central 
softening  (see  British  and  Foreign  Bcvicw, 
April  187G,  p.  447).  In  this  latter  case,  the 
patient  was  suffering  from  pyelitis,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  there  may  have  been  some 
blood-pcisoning.     Still  it  w^as  not  ascertained 


that  the  multitudes  of  minnte  thrombi  were 
either  associated  with  or  caused  by  micro- 
cocci in  the  vessels.  It  appears  probable, 
however,  that  if  from  any  cause  minute 
widespread  obstructions  of  small  vessels 
occur  in  the  spinal  cord,  softening  would 
take  place  principally  in  the  gi'ey  matter, 
owing  to  its  greater  vascularity.  We  sliould 
thus  get  that  particular  distribution  of  this 
change  which  is  met  witli  principally  in 
cases  of  so  called  '  acute  central '  or  '  diffuse 
myelitis.' 

A  careful  study  of  the  two  cases  of  this 
disease  recorded  by  Hayem  has  by  no  means 
sutHced  to  convince  the  writer  that  they 
onght  to  be  regarded  as  having  had  an  in- 
flammatory origin.  Neither  the  mode  of 
onset  nor  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  lend 
any  distinct  support  to  this  view ;  nor  do 
the  results  of  the  elaborate  examination,  to 
which'  the  spinal  cords  were  submitted  by 
this  accomplished  observer,  at  all  satisfy  the 
writer  that  the  pathological  conditions  met 
with  were  inflammatory  either  at  their 
commencement  or  in  their  subsequent  pro- 
gress.    See  9.  Softening. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Terminations. — 
From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  true  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
cord  are  only  with  extreme  rarity  oi primary 
origin,  and  that  they  occur,  for  the  most 
part,  as  secondary  complications  in  associa- 
tion (a)  with  wounds  or  injuries  of  the  cord  ; 
{b)  with  foreign  bodies  in  its  substance ;  (c) 
with  pyaHuic  processes ;  or  (d)  with  spinal 
leptomeningitis,  either  simple  or  tubercular. 

The  supervention  of  a  real  myelitis  in  the 
course  of  either  of  these  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord  would  perhaps  he  associated  with  an 
exaggeration  of  the  already  existing  febrile 
condition  ;  witli  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  paralysis,  and  in  the  degree  of  interference 
with  sensibilitj' ;  possibly  also  w'ith  more 
pain,  restlessness,  and  spasms. 

Myelitis  may  become  associated  with  more 
or  less  of  distinct  suppm-ation,  and  almost 
certainly  goes  on  to  tlie  formation  of  well- 
marked  foci  of  softening.  These  may  re- 
main limited  in  site,  but  occasionally  they 
have  a  distinct  tendcncj'  to  spread  above 
and  below  tlie  original  seat  of  injury  or 
disease.  Such  dejjots  would  probably  under- 
go subsequent  changes,  very  similar  in  kind 
to  those  which  occur  iu  foci  of  non-inflamma- 
tory  softening. 

Diagnosis. — All  that  can  be  said  under 
this  head  has  been  referred  to  above  in 
connexion  with  the  symptoms  chai'acterising 
the  super\ention  of  myelitis. 

Prognosis. — The  gra\  ity  of  any  wound  or 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  attacliing  to  the 
presence  in  it  of  blood-clot  or  tumour,  is,  of 
course,  greatly  increased  by  the  supervention 
of  inflammatory  changes  about  their  im- 
mediate confines.  Again,  the  fact  tliat  an 
inflammation    of    the    spinal    meninges    i^ 
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complicated  with  similar  changes  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spinal  cord  itself,  cannot  fail 
^eatly  to  aggravate  a  ease  of  simple  spinal 
leptomeningitis.  For,  even  should  recovery 
from  the  acute  affection  take  place,  the  actual 
degree  of  abiding  paralysis,  ataxy,  or  unpair- 
ment  of  sensibility  would  much  depend  upon 
tiie  degi-ee  in  which  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  had  been  itself  implicated. 

Treatment. — The  amount  of  power  that 
we  possess  in  controlling  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord  is  probably  not 
great.  Little,  if  anything,  is  at  present  to  be 
done  with  mere  drugs.  The  patient  should, 
if  possible,  lie  in  the  prone  position,  or,  fail- 
ing this,  on  his  side,  with  absolute  rest.  The 
advisability  of  abstracting  blood  locally  by 
cupping  or  leeches  should  be  entertained, 
and  must  depend  much  upon  the  amount  of 
local  pain  or  tenderness.  In  some  cases  it 
seems  to  be  of  service.  Or  we  may  trust 
rather  to  the  application  of  cold  externally, 
in  the  form  of  ice-bags,  along  the  spine.  At 
the  same  time  the  patient  should  be  kept 
upon  spoon  diet,  with  a  sparing  amount  of 
stimulants ;  and  the  bowels  should  be  re- 
l.eved  by  the  aid  of  copious  warm  enemata, 
which  may  also  act  usefully  as  derivatives. 
The  limitations  circumscribing  our  efforts  at 
direct  therapeutics  must  be  compensated  as 
far  as  possible  by  attention  to  the  state  of 
tiie  general  health,  and  by  the  most  careful 
and  assiduous  nursing,  in  the  hope  that  the 
morbid  process  may  after  a  time  abate,  and 
tliat,  in  the  absence  of  collateral  compli- 
cations, the  patient  may  make  at  least  a 
partial  recovery. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

8.    Spinal  Cord,  Haemorrhage  into. 

Synon.  :  Hcsmatoniyelia;  Hcematorrhagia 
MedullcB  Spinalis ;  Spinal  Apoplexy ;  Fr. 
Hematomyclie ;  Apoplexie  de  la  Moelle 
Epiniere ;  Des  liemorrhagics  intrarachidi- 
ennes  ;  Ger.  Biickenfnarksapopilexie  ;  Spinal- 
apoplexie. 

Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
Haemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord  is  a  com- 
paratively rare  event.  It  occurs  under  three 
different  conditions,  namely :  (1)  as  a  result 
of  concussion  or  violence  ;  (2)  as  a  secondary 
event,  consequent  upon  some  definite  pre- 
existing morbid  condition ;  and  (3)  as  a 
primary  event,  or  local  pathological  accident. 

We  are  here  specially  concerned  with 
haemorrhages  into  the  spinal  cord  belonging 
to  the  third  of  these  categories,  and  may  in 
a  few  words  dismiss  the  other  two. 

(1)  Traumatic  hiemorrhages,  small  in 
extent,  may,  as  already  stated,  occur  in 
almost  any  region  or  part  of  the  cord  as  a 
result  of  some  severe  concussion  (.see  1. 
Spinal  Cord,  Concussion  of).  Again,  it  may 
occur  in  the  grey  matter,  and  even  in  the 
white  substance  to  a  smaller  extent,  close  to 
and  as  an  appanage  of  wounds  of  the  cord. 


In  each  of  these  cases  symptoms  due  to 
the  hffimorrhage  itself  would  probably  be 
obscm-ed  by  the  general  set  of  s,ymptom3 
resulting  from  the  concussion  or  injury. 

(2)  Secondary  hemorrhages  are,  however, 
more  closely  connected,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  symptomatology,  with  those  forming 
the  special  subject  of  this  article.  During 
the  growth  of  certain  soft  tumours  in  the 
cord,  a  rupture  of  some  of  their  vessels  may 
take  place,  so  as  to  cause  haemorrhage  either 
into  the  growth  itself,  or  else  into  contiguous 
regions  of  the  cord.  Such  an  event  would 
be  signalled  clinically  by  the  sudden  exacer- 
bation of  the  symptoms  previously  existing. 
But  a  combination  of  greater  importance, 
though  one  of  considerable  obscurity,  con- 
sists in  the  co-existence  of  a  '  central  mye- 
litis '  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  through 
more  or  less  of  its  length,  with  a  central 
haemorrhage  of  nearly  similar  extent.  The 
existence  of  any  such  '  central  myelitis '  as 
an  indejjendent  disease  of  the  cord  seems 
to  the  writer  very  doubtful.  It  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  the  htemorrliage  has 
been  primary,  and  that  tlie  '  myelitis '  is  of 
secondary  origin  around  the  blood-clot.  It 
need  not  be  denied,  of  course,  that  in  other 
cases  haemorrhage  does  occur  occasionally 
into  the  midst  of  a  focus  of  softened  tissue 

!  in  the  spmal  cord,  just  as  it  occurs  occasion- 
;  ally  under  similar  conditions  in  the  midst  of 
softened  brain-tissue.  Again,  hiemorrhagG 
may  take  place  into  or  on  the  confines  of  a 
soft  sarcoma  or  glioma  in  the  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

(3)  Primary  haemorrhages  differ  as  regards 
the  amount,  the  site,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  blood  effused  in  different  cases.  In  con- 
nexion with  scorbutic  states,  and  also  inde- 
pendently of  these,  small  haemorrhages  may 
occasionally  occur  into  the  substance  of  the 
cord,  without  producing  any  very  distinct 
symptoms.  But,  at  other  times,  a  compara- 
tively large  quantity  of  blood  may  be  effused 
into  the  cord,  and  then  it  occurs  almost  in- 
variably into  the  central  regions  of  the  grey 
matter,  through  which  it  may  extend  for  a 
variable  distance,  upwards  or  downwards,  or 
both.  When  the  quantity  is  smaller,  the 
blood  may  be  effused  into  the  grey  matter  of 
one  side  only. 

Though  this  kind  of  haemorrhage  is,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  others,  spoken  of  as 
primary,  yet  it  is  almost  invariably  preceded 
by  some  pathological  changes  in  the  vessels 
of  the  cord.  These  constitute  tlie  predispos- 
ing conditions,  and  the  actual  rupture  takes 
place,  rarely,  when  the  person  is  at  rest,  but 
more  frequently  under  the  influence  of  some 
distinct  exciting  cai;se — such  as  muscular 
exertion  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Primary  haemorrhage,  though  rare,  is  most 
prone  to  occur  in  persons  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty,  and  not  with  increasing 
frequency  as  age  advances.     This  constitutes 
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a  further  notable  difference  between  ha?nior- 
rlia-jes  of  the  spinal  cord  and  tliose  into  the 
brain. 

Symptoms. — These  are  necessarily  subject 
to  f,'reat  variations,  according;  to  tlie  amount 
of  blood  elfusc'd,  and  as  the  luuniorrliajje  takes 
place  into  the  cervical,  the  dorsal,  or  the 
lumbar  retjion  respectively.  The  kind  of 
variation  tlnis  induced  may  be  fj-'^thered  by 
retereiice  to  the  iu-ticle,  8i'IN.\l  Cord,  Dis- 
eases of:  §  7,  (a),  and  §  8. 

Here  it  is  of  importance  to  set  forth  the 
pecidiarities  (botli  as  regards  mode  of  onset 
and  nature  of  the  sj"mptoms)  which  belong 
to  hitmorrhaj^e  as  compared  with  other 
patholof^ical  conditions  of  the  cord.  First, 
its  tendency  is  to  take  place  suddenly  and 
without  warninj;;  and,  secondly,  for  the 
blood  to  be  etVused  into  the  grey  matter  for 
some  distance,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  character- 
istic grouping  of  symptoms.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  sudden  onset  of  pain  in  the 
back  (possibly  severe),  followed  almost  im- 
mediately by  complete  motor  and  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  legs  and  trunk  up  to  a  certain 
level,  together  with  complete  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum.  At  first  there  mtiy  be  an 
abolition  of  all  reflexes,  and  possibly  a  lower- 
ing of  temperature  in  the  legs ;  though  after 
a  day  or  two — should  the  injury  be  in  the 
dorsal  or  lower  cervical  region  of  the  cord 
— there  may  for  a  time  be  increased  heat 
of  legs,  owing  to  vaso- motor  paralysis, 
and  a  return,  with  some  exaggeration,  of 
various  reflexes.  Kapid  atrophy,  with  the 
appearance  of  the  electrical  '  reaction  of 
degeneration,'  occurs  in  all  muscles  that  are 
in  immediate  functional  relations  with  the 
portions  of  the  anterior  cornua  of  the  cord 
that  may  be  damaged.  Cystitis,  together 
with  sloughmg  bed-sores  and  all  their  con- 
sequences, tends  to  occur  early,  and  that  often 
in  spite  of  all  precautions  that  may  betaken. 

Where  the  hiemorrhage  invades  pretty  fully, 
but  is  limited  to,  the  grey  matter  of  one-half 
of  the  cord,  we  may  have  groups  of  sj-mptoms 
that  take  the  form  of  hemiplegia  sjunalis 
or  hcntiparaplegia.  See  2.  Punctured  or 
Gunshot  Woimds. 

Diagnosis. — The  absolutely  sudden  onset  of 
the  paralys  s,  which  may  be  complete  in  the 
lower  extremities  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  (especially  when  associated  with  a 
sudden  painful  sensation  in  the  back,  or  one 
which  radiates  into  the  limbs),  as  well  as 
the  almost,  complete  and  sudden  loss  of 
sensibility  in  the  paralysed  parts,  form  a 
proup  of  symptoms  which  are  typically  dis- 
tinctive of  hiemorrhage  into  the  grey  matter 
of  the  cord.  I 

The  condition  most  likely  to  be  confonnded 
with  it  is  a  large  hiniiorrhage  outside  the 
dura  mater,  causing  compression  of  the  cord. 
Here  the  onset  woidd  also  be  sudden,  but 
almost  invariably  associated  with  some  me-  | 
cbanical  injury  or  shock.     The  paralysis  of  ^ 


motioi^  too,  wotdd  generally  be  much  more 
marktffi  than  the  interference  with  sensibility. 
Tb^ubsecpient  progress  of  such  a  case  would 
furtiier  tend  to  separate  it  from  a  case  of 
intra-niedullary  hiemorrhage,  since  (even 
with  a  severe  meningeal  hiemorrliage  in  the 
cervical  region;,  if  the  patient  should  survive 
the  first  elfects  of  the  lesion,  the  symptoms 
might  be  expected  soon  to  grow  less  and  less 
urgent,  and  recovery  may  be  more  or  less 
complete.  No  such  amelioration  is,  however, 
to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  well-nuirked 
hiemorrliage  into  the  grey  nuitter  of  the  cord, 
in  the  cervical  region  or  elsewhere. 

On  the  side  of  the  brain  embolism  is 
capable  of  initiating  paralytic  symptoms 
with  as  much  suddenness  as  a  hiemorrhage, 
but  in  the  spinal  cord,  for  reasons  previously 
stated,  this  does  not  occur.  See  Spinal 
Cord,  Diseases  of:  §  5,  8. 

It  does,  however,  happen  occasionally  that 
a  process  of  softening — probably  caused  by 
thrombosis — has  its  occasioning  conditions 
initiated  suddenly.  When  this  occurs,  para- 
plegia sets  in  almost  as  abruptly  as  if  it  were 
produced  by  hiemorrhage ;  but  then  it  is 
nsually  an  incomplete  paraplegia,  and,  for 
a  tnne  at  least,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
sensibility.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in 
such  a  case,  sensory  paralysis  may  supervene, 
and  the  motor  paralysis  may  beccme  more 
complete.  In  the  exceptional  cases  of  para- 
plegia of  sudden  onset  due  to  this  cause, 
there  is  generally  no  initial  pam  in  the  back, 
though  there  may  be  pains  and  burning 
sensations  in  the  limbs. 

Prognosis. — Where  the  hiemorrhage  is  at 
all  large,  so  as  to  extend  through  the  grey 
matter  for  the  distance  of  an  inch  or  more,  the 
prognosis  is  always  grave.  Very  few  of  such 
cases  recover.  Tiiey  are,  in  fact,  liable  to  be 
aggravated  by  the  establishment  of  a  second- 
ary process  of  softening  in  the  grey  matter, 
which  may  slowly  extend  both  above  and 
below  the  blood-clot  as  well  as  around  it. 
Should  this  softening  reach  far  into  the  cer- 
vical region,  or  should  the  hiemorrliage 
itself  implicate  this  part  of  the  cord,  tlie 
patient  may  not  survive  more  than  a  few 
days.  But  if  the  primary  and  secondary 
pathological  changes  are  limited  to  the  lum- 
bar or  to  the  dorsal  region  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  fatal  event  is  usually  brought  about 
more  slowly,  after  an  interval  of  weeks  or 
perhaps  even  of  months  —and  tlien  conunonly 
from  the  occurrence  of  sloughing  bed-sores, 
together  with  cystitis  and  other  frequent  ac- 
companiments of  a  severe  paraplegia. 

In  the  case  of  small  lueniorrhages  limited 
to  some  Iractional  i)art  of  the  transverse 
area  of  the  cord,  and  c>f  slight  longitudinal 
extent,  the  prognosis  is,  of  course,  much 
more  favourable,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
partial  recovery,  at  least,  may  not  occur. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  a  case 
of  spinal  htemon'hage,  should  the  patient  be 
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seen  immediately  after  its  occurrence,  abso- 
lute quietude,  with  rest  in  the  recumbent  or 
prone  posture,  should  be  ensured. 

Bleednig,  either  local  or  general,  is  useless. 
Purgatives  also  are  contra-indicated. 

Should  the  pulse  be  full,  and  the  heart's 
action  excited,  decided  benefit  may  be  de- 
rived from  10-minim  doses  of  tincture  of 
digitalis,  in  combination  with  15  or  20  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium,  given  for  tbe  first 
three  doses  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
hours,  and  subsequently  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  for  two  or  three  days.  These  drugs 
will  also  favour  sleep,  and  exercise  a  general 
calmative  influence. 

Position  and  rest  are  perhaps  the  means 
to  be  principally  relied  upon  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  or  continuance  of  the  hoemor- 
rhage  ;  such  measures  may  be  supplemented 
by  warm  applications  to  the  feet  and  calves 
of  the  legs ;  though  the  patient  should  in 
other  respects  be  kept  perfectly  cool.  Ice  to 
the  spine  may  be  applied,  but  is  of  doubtful 
utility.  Spoon-diet  should  be  strictly  en- 
joined for  a  few  days  at  least. 

The  patient's  urine  will  require  to  be  draw-fl 
off  by  catheter ;  and  extreme  care  ought  to  be 
taken  to  ensure  its  antiseptic  cleanliness. 
After  a  day  or  two,  if  the  bowels  have  not 
been  moved,  a  laxative  or  an  enema  should  be 
administered,  since,  as  in  many  other  forms 
of  paraplegia,  there  may,  at  first,  be  obstinate 
constipation  rather  than  incontinence  of 
ftEces. 

Subsequently,  the  case  reqiiires  to  be 
treated  in  all  respects  like  any  other  very  bad 
case  of  paraplegia — extra  precautions  being 
observed  throughout,  in  order,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  guard  against  the  onset  of  bed-sores 
and  cystitis.  Fuller  details  concerning  sixch 
treatment  will  be  found  under  9.  Softening, 
since  this  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause 
of  paraplegia. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

9.  Spinal   Cord,    Softening    of.— Sy- 

NON. :  Non-inflammatory,  White,  or  Simple 
Softening ;  Myelomalacia  ;  Mollifies  Medulla; 
Spinalis;  Acute  Myelitis  (in  part)  ;  Compres- 
sion Myelitis  (in  part) ;  Fr.  Bamollissement 
de  la  Moelle  Epiniere ;  Ger.  EriucicUung 
des  liUclcenviarTts. 

Nature  of  Change.  —  The  writer  has 
already  intnnated  his  opinion  that  far  too 
large  a  share  is  assigned  to  inflammation 
in  the  pathogenesis  of  diseases  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  mistake  is  particularly  obvious 
in  regard  to  acute  inflammations.  It  has 
long  been  the  fashion  to  speak  of  almost 
every  focus  of  '  softening  '  that  occurs  in  the 
spinal  cord  as  being  the  result  of  an  '  acute 
myelitis  ' ;  and  we  find  even  Erb  (in  Ziems- 
sen's  Cijclopadia,  vol.  xiii.)  putting  forward, 
as  characteristics  of  an  inflammatory  soften- 
ing, peculiarities  which  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  regarded   in   such   a   light— and   this 


although  he  seems  otherwise  strongly  in- 
clined to  hold  a  similar  opinion  to  that  above 
expressed.  Whilst  admitting  that  a  true 
myelitis  is  not  distinguishable  macroscopic- 
ally,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  from 
a  simple  or  non-inflammatory  softening, 
Erb  adds  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
'  microscopical  examination  can  alone  fnrnisli 
conclusive  evidence.'  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  however,  such  evidence  as  that  which 
is  cited  by  Erb  {loc.  cit.  p.  470)  is  quite  in- 
conclusive. 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  we  are  still 
almost  as  destitute  of  microscopical  as  we 
are  of  macroscopical  characters,  of  a  trust- 
worthy description,  for  enabling  us  to  decide 
whether  any  given  focus  of  softening  has 
been  of  inflammatory  or  of  simple  non-in- 
flammatory origin.  Such  researches  as  those 
of  Hamilton  {Quart.  Journ.  of  Micros. 
Science,  Oct.  1875)  and  others  must  be 
prosecuted  further  and  multiplied  before  any 
certain  means  of  deciding  such  a  question 
can  exist.  In  the  early  stages,  or  on  the 
confines  of  a  focus  of  inflammatory  softening, 
we  may  expect  to  find  a  very  distinct  infil- 
tration of  the  tissues  with  leucocytes,  which 
would,  of  cotirse,  at  once  give  a  key  to  the 
true  nature  of  the  change  in  question. 

In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  the  '  non-inflammatory 
softenings  '  of  the  cord  are  represented  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  primary  and  apparently 
idiopathic  '  softenings '  which  frequently 
occur  in  this  organ. 

Etiology  and  Pathogenesis. — Concern- 
ing the  iEtiology  of  non-inflammatory  soften- 
ing of  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  positively.  The  disease  presents  itself 
as  a  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  affection, 
sometimes  without  apparent  cause  or  definite 
antecedent  conditions  of  any  kind,  but  at 
others  as  a  sequence  of  one  or  other  of 
various  known  and  common  precursors  of 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Thus  in  certain  cases  the  symptoms  set 
in  more  or  less  suddenly  after  some  great 
bodily  fatigue ;  in  others  after  extreme 
sexual  excesses ;  or  they  may  occur  during 
the  period  of  convalescence  from  certain 
acute  fevers,  such  as  variola,  typhus,  and 
other  exanthemata,  or  after  rheumatic  fever. 
During  the  first  week  or  two  after  childbirth 
there  is  likewise  a  liability  to  such  symp- 
toms ;  and  also  in  the  later  stages  of 
syphilis.  These  different  conditions  may 
act  very  variously  in  contributing  to  bring 
about  a  focus  of  softening  in  the  spinal  cord, 
and  nothing  more  than  conjectures  can  be 
advanced  in  regard  to  its  pathogenesis  in  the 
several  cases.  It  may  be  recognised,  how- 
ever, tbat  most  of  them  tend  to  entail  cardiac 
weakness,  either  alone  or  in  association  with 
blood-changes  which  may  favour  the  occur- 
rence of  thrombosis. 

Again,  the  symptoms  indicative  of  a  primary 
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the  action  of  other  conditions,  regarded  h^' 
some  as  exritinj;  iiitlier  tlian  as  predisposinj^ 
causes.  Of  th("<e  ilio  following;  may  bo  enu- 
mciiitid:  l'rol()n;,'od  exposure  to  cohl  and  wet; 
sudden  suppression  of  the  menses  or  of  other 
accustomed  thixes;  violent  emotional  dis- 
turbances ;  or  tlie  existence  of  sozne  inllam- 
mation  in  one  or  other  of  the  pelvic  organs, 
such  as  the  uterus  or  the  bladder  and  ui-ethra 
(instances  of  the  latter  class  being  some  of 
the  cases  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  '  reflex  ' 
origin).  In  regard  to  these  '  exciting  causes,' 
all  that  is  certainly  known  is,  that  softening 
of  the  cord  seems  to  set  in  not  infrequently  in 
persons  who  lia\e  been  subjected  to  one  or 
other  of  them  ;  but  in  what  precise  mode 
either  of  them  is  related  to  the  subsequent 
softening,  nothing  verj-  detinite  can  be  said. 
Something,  nevertheless,  may  be  advanced 
by  way  of  suggesiion,  with  the  view  more 
especially  of  giving  direction  to  the  investi- 
gations needful  for  cK'aring  up  this  subject. 

Spinal  and  cerebral  softenings  probably 
own  a  similar  mode  of  origin.  Of  the  ob- 
structions of  vessels  whicii  so  largely  deter- 
mine cerebral  non-intlannnatory  softenings,  it 
is  those  due  to  thrombosis,  rather  than  to 
embolism,  which  intervene  in  the  main  for 
the  production  of  corresponding  conditions 
in  the  spinal  cord.  See  Spinal  Cord,  Dis- 
eases of:  §  "),  (H)  and  (!)). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  causes  of  throm- 
bosis are  princii)ally  three,  and  that  in 
dift'erent  cases,  now  one.  now  another  of  them 
may  be  most  influential ;  whilst  in  other 
instances  two  or  more  of  these  causes  may  co- 
operate. These  three  causes  are  — (n)  thicken- 
ings, irregularities,  or  degenerations  of  the 
inner  coats  of  the  vessels ;  (//)  slowness  of 
blood-current ;  (c)  peculiarities  in  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  blood,  rendering  it 
more  than  usually  prone  to  coagulate. 

The  thrombosis  may  take  ])lace  in  the 
arteries  or  in  the  veins,  and  the  plexiform 
arrangement  of  the  spinal  vessels,  together 
with  the  slowness  of  their  blood-current,  may 
favour  the  occurrence,  as  well  as  the  sjjread 
of  the  process  when  it  has  once  been  initiated. 
Thus  a  process  of  coagulation,  beginnnig, 
perhaps,  in  some  very  small  vessel,  may 
gradually  extend  so  as  to  involve  many 
other  contignous  branches,  and  thereby 
gradually  increase  tlie  area  of  the  cord  which 
is  deprived  of  its  proper  blood-supply.  Tlie 
small  size  of  the  vessels,  however,  makes  it 
extremely  dillicult  to  establisli  the  fact  of 
their  occlusion,  whereas  in  the  large  vessels 
at  the  base  of  the  brain  thrombosis  is  easily 
enough  detected.  And  it  is  especially  worthy 
of  note,  in  this  connexion,  that  the  blood- 
supply  of  the  lower  end  of  the  cord  (where 
primary  softenings  are  most  connnon)  is 
peculiar  and  easily  interfered  with.  To  this 
important  point  Dr.  Moxon  called  attention 
(Brit.  Med.  Jouru.,  vol.  i.,  1881).     In  short. 
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cord,  both  on  the  arterial  and  on  the  v(>nou8 
side  of  its  circulation,  are  probably  of  a  kind 
distinctly  to  favour  the  occurrence  of  throm- 
bosis. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  regard  to 
their  distribution  or  extent  in  the  cord  many 
varieties  of  softenmg  exist  which  have  been 
connnonly  recognised,  though  they  have  been 
mostly  described  under  corresponding  desig- 
nations as  so  many  varieties  of  '  myelitis.' 
Thus,  we  may  have  a  '  complete  transverse 
softening,'  involving  the  entn-e  thickness  of 
tlie  cord  for  a  variable  longitudiinil  extent, 
either  in  the  lumbar,  the  dorsal,  or  the 
cervical  region.  Or  the  softening  may  be 
more  limited  to  certain  subdivisions  of  the 
cord  in  one  or  other  of  these  regions— and 
then  constitute  an  'incomplete  transveise 
softening.'  'i'hus  it  may,  in  one  set  of  cases, 
])rincipally  affect  the  anterior  columns  and 
grey  matter ;  in  another  set  the  jjostcrior 
columns  and  more  or  less  of  the  grey  nuitter. 
Or  the  softening  nnvy  be  central,  and  almost 
confined  to  the  grey  matter  through  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  cord,  as  in  '  diffiise 
central  softenmg'  ;  when  this  change  involves 
the  white  colunms  as  well  as  the  grey  matter 
for  a  considerable  extent,  we  have  what  is 
called  '  diffuse  softening  '  of  the  cord.  When 
a  small  focus  of  softening  exists  which  only 
involves  part  of  the  trans\erfe  area  of  the 
cord,  and  that  for  a  very  limited  extent,  we 
iiave  what  is  connnonly  spoken  of  as  a  *  cir- 
cumscribed softening '  of  the  cord ;  and 
where  many  of  these  small  foci  are  scattered 
through  dirt'erent  parts  and  regions  of  the 
organ,  we  have  what  is  known  as  '  disse- 
minated softening.' 

An  accidental  damage  dunng  the  opening; 
of  the  spinal  canal  nnist  not  be  confounded 
with  the  results  of  pathological  change.  In 
a  sjiinal  cord  bruised  in  the  manner  indicated 
the  nerve-substance  may  be  softened  and 
dillluent,  and  somewhat  resemble  a  patch 
of  real  pathological  softening.  Examination 
with  the  microscope,  however,  would  show, 
amongst  the  fragments  of  myeline  from  the 
broken  nerve-tubules  in  the  former  case,  an 
entire  absence  of  the  large  granulation-cor- 
puscles, which  are,  on  the  contrary,  invariably 
present  in  a  patch  of  real  pathological  soften- 
ing. If  there  were,  after  such  an  examina- 
tion, still  room  for  doubt,  this  might  be 
resolved  by  the  fact  that  the  softened  nerve- 
matter  in  a  patch  of  real  softening  of  the 
cord,  has  its  specific  gravity  lower  by  8-5 
degrees  than  that  of  other  healthy  portions 
of  the  organ,  whilst  in  the  patch  of  merely 
bruised  nerve-substance  it  would  not  be 
appreciably  lower  than  normal.  Tiio  normal 
specihc  gravity  of  the  spinal  cord  varies 
commonly  from  1033  1041  in  ditTerent  indi- 
viduals— the  higher  figures  being  most  tre- 
(piently  met  with  in  elderly  persons.  The 
modes  of  estimating  the  specific  gravity  hav« 
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been  discussed  by  the  writer  in  Journ.  of 
Ment.  Science,  vol.  xi.  186G. 

Wiiere  the  process  of  softening  has  gone  on 
to  its  final  stages — in-  a  case,  for  instance,  of 
'complete  transverse  softening '—the  whole 
substance  of  the  cord  in  the  affected  site  is 
reduced  to  a  rather  dirty -looking  milky  fluid, 
which,  when  the  membranes  are  cut  across, 
flows  out  so  as  to  leave  a  complete  gap  in 
the  cord-substance  for  an  extent,  it  may  be, 
of  one  to  three  inches.  All  intermediate 
stages  may  be  foitnd  between  such  a  con- 
dition and  a  slight  degree  of  softening,  in 
which  the  cord-substance  is  only  a  little  more 
pulpy  than  natural. 

Symptoms,  Course,  anb  Terminations. — 
The  symptomatology  of  this  disease  presents 
an  extremely  wide  range,  in  accordance  with 
tlie  varying  extent  and  sites  of  the  softening 
in  the  cord,  as  existing  in  different  patients. 

In  '  circumscribed  '  and  '  disseminated  ' 
softening,  for  instance,  the  symptomatology 
would  be  excessively  variable  in  different 
patients;  and,  especially  in  the  latter  class 
of  cases,  it  might  be  extremely  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  The  symptoms  could, 
in  fact,  only  be  interpreted  by  the  light  of 
the  general  principles  applicable  to  the  re- 
gional and  pathological  diagnosis. 

Again,  in  cases  of  'diffuse  central  soften- 
ing '  the  symptoms — except  for  the  fact  that 
they  set  in  gradually  rather  than  abruptly — 
would  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
hemorrhage  into  the  spinal  cord,  where  the 
blood  is  effused  into  the  central  grey  matter 
for  a  certain  extent  (see  8.  Spinal  Cord, 
Haemorrhage  into).  There  is  some  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  these  latter  cases  may  not 
occur  principallj'  as  epiphenomena  sequential 
to  a  primary  central  soitening. 

The  symptomatology  of  '  incomplete  trans- 
verse softenings  '  of  the  cord  is  for  the  most 
part  exemplified  by  the  second  stages  of 
various  forms  of  so-called  '  compression 
myelitis '  —  cases,  that  is,  in  which  the 
anterior  regions  of  the  cord  more  especially 
lire,  in  one  set  of  cases,  principally  pressed 
upon  either  by  tumour,  or  by  the  inflam- 
matory products  associated  with  vertebral 
caries  ('  Pott's  disease ') ;  whilst  in  another 
set  the  posterior  columns  and  posterior  grey 
matter  may  undergo  a  similar  softening, 
under  tlie  influence  of  the  pressure  of  a  new- 
growth  impinging  upon  the  cord  from  behind. 
Cases  of  this  type,  however,  may  easily  and 
do  often  merge  into  'complete  transverse 
softening  '  (commonly  known  as  '  complete 
transverse  myehtis'J.  Both  complete  and 
incomiilete  forms  also  often  occur  in  the 
cord  quite  independently  of  pressure. 

Of  these  states  it  will  be  well,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  to  confine  our  attention  principally 
to  '  complete  transverse  softening.' 

In  a  case  of  complete  transverse  softening 
involving  the  raid-dorsal  region,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  axilla  usually  varies  between  98° 


and  100°  F.,  though  with  an  extension  of  the 
pathological  process,  or  towards  the  close  of 
the  disease,  it  may  rise  to  101°,  102°,  or  even 
higher.  Meanwhile  the  lower  extremities 
themselves  are  often  distinctly  cold  to  the 
hand— the  temperature  being  in  some  cases 
more  or  less  subnormal.  It  is  important  to 
note  this,  because  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  hyperaemia  and  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature  would  exist,  owing  to  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  of  the  limbs  being  paralysed. 

The  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  exti'emi- 
ties  is  absolute,  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  also  jjowerless.  The  feet,  as  the  patient 
lies  in  bed,  are  extended  and  often  inverted, 
so  that  the  great  toes  cross  one  another. 
The  skin  after  a  time  tends  to  become  dry 
and  scurfy.  The  muscles  feel  flabby  to  the 
hand,  but  they  waste  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
and  continue  week  after  week  to  show  only 
a  small  amount,  if  any,  of  diminution  in  the 
degree  of  their  irritability  to  faradic  and  to 
galvanic  currents. 

The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  is  completely 
abolished  both  for  tactile  and  painful  im- 
pressions, as  well  as  for  differences  of 
temperature  and  tickling.  A  like  abolition 
of  sensibility  exists  over  the  trunk  up  to  the 
level  of  the  'ensiforin  area,'  wliilst  above 
this  level  the  sensibility  is  found  to  be  quite 
natural.  Though  the  ujiper  limit  of  aniPS- 
thesia  may  be  quite  sharply  defined,  yet  in 
these  cases  of  complete  transverse  softening 
there  is  often  no  distinct  '  girdle-sensation.' 

The  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
show  some  slight  irritability  when  they  are 
forcibly  tapped,  and  when  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  strongly  tickled  there  may  be  very 
slight  movements  of  the  toes ;  but  beyond 
this  there  is  often  an  entire  absence  of  all 
reflex  movements — there  is  no  ankle-clonus, 
no  knee-reflex,  and  a  similar  absence  of  the 
cremasteric  and  abdominal  reflexes.'  In 
the  initial  stages  of  the  affection,  however, 
and  esi^ecially  when  the  softening  is  not 
completely  transverse,  all  these  reflexes  may 
be  extremely  well-marked  for  a  time,  though 
they  tend  gradually  to  diminish. 

For  the  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  there 
is  often  complete  retention  of  urine,  but 
after  this  time,  when  the  lumbar  region  of 
the  cord  again  becomes  capable  of  manifest- 

'  In  one  case  in  which  paraplegia  had  existed  for 
over  tliree  months,  in  consequence  of  a  complete 
transverse  softening  in  the  upper  dorsal  region 
(with  the  above-mentioned  clinical  signs),  the  writer 
was  much  struck  with  the  extremely  pallid  eppear- 
ance  of  the  grey  matter  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  softening.  The 
absence  of  the  reflexes  may  be  in  part  due  to  such 
condition  of  the  grey  matter,  and  this  itself  may 
be  caused  by  a  spasm  of  its  vessels  in  some  way 
induced  by  the  lesion  above.  Some  amount  of 
spasm  may  also  exist  in  the  vessels  of  the  limbs, 
whose  temperature  is  often  rather  sub-normal.  See 
a  paper  by  the  writer  on  '  The  Symptomatology  of 
Total  Transverse  Softening  of  the  Spinal  Cord,'  in 
Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiii.,  181)0. 
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ir.£;  to  some  extent  its  centric  fiuictions,  the 
iiutiiil  retention  pixes  pliico  to  incontinence 
of  urine.  Tliis  tluid  may  be  discliarj;;ed  at 
Liiterviils  of  two  to  three  hours  in  small 
quantities,  owinj;  to  the  occurrence  of  retlex 
contractions  of  the  bladder  whenever  the 
organ  attains  a  certain  degree  of  fulness. 
The  passage  of  a  catheter,  however,  in  these 
cases  will  often  show  that  the  bladder  is 
never  completely  emptied  —  two  to  four 
ounces  remaimng  after  the  retlex  contrac- 
tions. Unless  special  precautions  are  taken, 
the  urine,  in  such  patients,  speedily  becomes 
ammoniacal,  and  more  or  less  loaded  with 
mucus. 

The  bowels  are  usually  constii)ated,  and 
relieved  only  after  the  administration  of 
aperients  or  enemata.  At  these  times  there 
is  generally  incontinence  of  fajces  —  the 
patient  having  no  j)owpr  of  controlling  the 
reliex  actions  concerned  in  defitcation  when 
tliey  have  once  been  strongly  excited.  The 
actual  passage  of  the  motion  is,  moreover, 
unfelt.  I 

Under  the  irritative  influences  emanating 
from  the  seat  of  softening  during  the  period  I 
of  its  establishment,  a  small  bed-sore  may 
begin  to  form,  often  amenable  to  treatment. 
Later  on,  sloughs  are  prone  to  appear  upon 
the  heels,  over  the  malleoli,  and  in  other 
situations  habitually'  exposed  to  continuous 
pressure.  But  the  most  frequent  site  for 
intractable  sloughing  bed-sores  is  over  the 
sacrum.  Intlanmiation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  is  at  last  set  up ;  and 
the  inflammation  may  extend  up  one  or 
both  ureters,  so  as  to  implicate  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  when  minute  abscesses  may  also 
form  in  the  kidney  itself. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  various  con- 
ditions the  patient's  appetite  and  strength 
gradually  fail ;  emaciation  proceeds ;  and 
deatli  after  a  time  may  come  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  aided,  perhaps,  by  some  inter-  j 
current  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs.  ' 
Such  complications  may,  however,  be  oc- 
casionally warded  off  for  eighteen  months  or 
more.  Other  modes  of  death  are  pointed 
out  in  the  section  on  Prognosis. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  this  dis- 
ease at  the  bedside  often  presents  consider- 
able difficulties.  We  must  be  guided  partly 
(a)  by  the  patient's  history  and  state;  partly 
(6)  by  the  mode  of  onset  of  the  disease  ;  and 
partly  (e)  by  the  symptoms  of  the  fully 
established  affection. 

(a)  The  points  in  regard  to  prevaous  history 
which  are  of  principal  significance  are 
referred  to  under  the  head  of  .Etiology.  In 
regard  to  (b),  the  mode  of  onset,  this  is  usually 
not  abrupt  and  sudden ;  there  is  rather  a 
slow  increase  of  paralysis  during  a  week,  ten 
days,  or  a  fortnight.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that 
softening  of  the  covd  (apparently  due  to 
thrombosis)  does  occasionally  cause  a  sudden 
incomplete  paralj-sis,  though  such  paralysis 


increases  subsequently  in  the  manner  above 
stated.  Such  a  case  must  not  therefore  bo 
confounded  with  hiemorrhago  into  the  cord, 
merely  by  reason  of  its  absolutely  abrupt 
onset. 

The  extent  to  which  the  diagnosis  turns 
xipon  (c),  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
fully  established  affection,  cannot  be  very 
strictly  defined  except  in  some  cases.  When 
the  softening  is  slight  and  jiartial,  it  gives 
rise  to  no  distinctive  synqitoms;  but  where 
there  are  clinical  signs  of  the  existence  of  a 
complete  transverse  lesion,  the  chances  are 
that  the  lesion  itself  is,  if  not  a  prunary,  at 
all  events  a  secondary  softening. 

In  regard  to  the  regional  diagnosis  of 
softening  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  following 
points  require  to  be  borne  in  mind  :— 

The  indications  as  to  the  ti'ansverse  area 
involved,  and  as  to  the  upper  limits  of  the 
change  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  wholly  de- 
rivable from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
various  signs  and  symptoms  which  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  article.  Spinal  Cord, 
Diseases  of  :  §  7,  (a),  and  §  8. 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  lower  level  of 
the  lesion,  and  consecpiently  its  longitudinal 
extent  in  the  cord,  is  always  difficult,  and 
often  cannot  be  achieved  with  any  success. 
The  indications  are  all  obscure,  uncertain, 
and  apt  to  fail.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
we  attempt  to  base  an  oi)inion  on  the  fact  of 
the  existence  or  absence  of  superficial  reflexes 
(see  §  4,  (a) ).  Thus,  complete  transverse 
softening  may  exist  in  the  upper  dorsal 
region,  and  extensive  secondary  degenera- 
tions may  have  been  produced,  yet  for  week 
after  week  there  may  be  a  complete  absence 
of  all  the  reflexes,  superficial  and  deep,  de- 
pendent upon  the  cord  below  the  upper 
dorsal  region.  This  the  writer  has  ascer- 
tained by  repeated  clinical  examinations  of 
cases  whose  nature  has  been  subsequently 
verified  jwst  mortem. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of 
parai)legia  must  always  involve  a  twofold 
problem  :  (1)  as  to  the  duration  of  paralysis, 
or  the  probability  of  recovery ;  (2)  as  to  the 
danger  to  life. 

(1)  The  chance  of  ultimate  recovery  from 
paralysis  would  vary  inversely  with  the  size 
or  extent  of  the  lesion  existing  after  the  first 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight — that  is,  by  the  time 
softening  has  been  unmistakably  established, 
and  when  the  chance  of  such  an  event  being 
warded  ofTby  the  establishment  of  a  collateral 
circulation  no  longer  exists.  But  where  a 
pretty  complete  reinstatement  of  blood-supply 
does  take  place,  all  symptoms  of  paralysis 
may  gradually  disa])pear  in  the  course  of 
some  weeks,  or,  it  may  be,  months. 

1^2)  Danger  to  life  is  brought  about  in 
many  ways,  and  a  fatal  result  may  be 
entailed  (a)  by  a  gradual  extension  upwards 
of  the  process  of  softening  (especially  where 
it  exists  in  the  lower  cer\ical  or  upper  dorsal 
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region)  so  as  to  involve  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm,  or  an  extreme  interference  with 
the  heart's  action,  (h)  Inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  followed  by  implication  of  other 
portions  of  the  urinary  tract,  may  lead  on  to 
death  after  the  paralysis  has  lasted  for  some 
months,  or  perhaps  not  for  a  year  or  two. 
(c)  About  the  same  period  (sometimes  early 
and  sometimes  late)  extensive  bed-sores  may 
form,  and  the  patient  may,  after  a  time, 
die  exhausted,  or  from  blood-poisoning,  (d) 
Again  the  supervention  of  an  intercurrent 
pneumonia  may  lead  on  to  a  fatal  result;  or 
(c)  the  end  may  come  from  the  extension 
inwards  of  the  process  of  sloughing,  so  as  to 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  rapidly  fatal 
spinal  meningitis.  Still  in  some  cases,  as 
above  indicated,  the  patient  may  remain 
paralysed  for  even  two  years  or  more  before 
a  fatal  termination  is  brought  about. 

Treatment. — Oi;r  power  to  deal  with  the 
softened  condition  itself  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
extremely  small,  whether  it  may  have  been 
caused  by  thrombosis  or  by  compression. 
During  the  early  stages  probably  the  less 
that  is  done  in  the  way  of  active  interference 
the  better.  The  prmcipal  indications  are 
that  the  patient  should  have  absolute  rest 
in  bed,  and  for  the  first  few  days  at  least  a 
rather  sparing  diet ;  spoon-diet  being  desir- 
able where  distinct  elevation  of  temperature 
exists.  The  secretions  should  be  regulated, 
and  the  urine,  if  necessary,  drawn  off  by  a 
thoroughly  clean  catheter  smeared  with  car- 
bolised  oil,  and  kept  in  the  intervals  in  a 
bichloride  of  mercury  solution.  Sedatives, 
such  as  bromide  of  potassium,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  chloral,  may  be 
needed  at  night,  for  a  time,  so  as  to  ensure 
an  adequate  amount  of  sleep. 

Should  the  patient's  general  health  be  weak 
or  deranged,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  improve  it  by  means 
of  an  easily  assimilable  but  generous  diet, 
gradually  increased,  and  by  the  exhibition  of 
suitable  tonics,  with  or  without  small  doses 
of  cod-liver  oil.  It  is  far  better  to  trust  to 
such  general  means  than  to  the  supposed 
influence  of  phosphorus,  or  any  other  drug. 
To  expect  any  of  them  to  have  a  direct 
influence  in  restoring  softened  nerve-tissue 
is  vain;  and  any  good  that  may  be  achieved 
by  drugs  alone  is  probably  brought  about 
either  by  their  power  of  regulating  some  of 
the  principal  functions  of  the  body,  or  by 
improving  its  nutritive  processes  generally. 

Still  scarcely  any  morbid  condition  exists 
in  which  more  constant  (Tare  and  vigilance 
are  needed  than  in  the  parcqdegic  state,  in 
order  to  correct  or  ward  off  its  nmnerous 
incidental  troubles  or  complications. 

One  of  the  first  points  claiming  attention 
in  the  early  stages  of  a  case  of  paraplegia  is 
to  take  such  measures  as  will  stave  off  the 
occurrence  of  bed-sores  as  long  as  possible. 
These    precautions    are    especially    needful 


where  the  paraplegia  is  complete,  and  where 
loss  of  sensibility  exists.  The  patient  should 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  be  placed 
upon  a  water-bed  ;  and  those  forms  are  most 
suitable  in  which  there  is  a  canal  through 
centre  the  for  the  passage  downwards  of 
the  evacuations.  The  patient  must  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  dry  ;  and  no  folds  of 
the  bed-clothes  must  be  iiermitted  to  press 
against  the  skin.  If  possible,  the  patient 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  habitually  upon 
his  back,  bxit  occasionally  in  a  prone  or  lateral 
position.  The  skin  over  the  sacrum  especially 
nnist  be  carefully  watched,  and  on  the  least 
sign  of  a  patch  of  undue  redness  there,  it 
should  be  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  spirits 
of  wine.  If  it  becomes  actiially  abraded,  it 
should  be  dressed  with  zmc  ointment, smeared 
over  a  piece  of  soft  lint. 

For  the  first  fortnight  or  more  there  may 
be  complete  retention  of  urine,  which  then 
requires  to  be  drawn  off  night  and  morning 
by  catheter.  During  this  period  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  clean- 
liness of  the  catheter  employed.  Carelessness 
in  this  respect  wiU  tend  to  bring  on  cystitis 
at  an  early  date,  with  alkalinity  of  urine,  and 
may  thus  qiiite  prematurely  aggravate  the 
bladder-troubles.  As  soon  as  the  bladder 
begins  to  empty  itself  again,  in  a  reflex 
manner,  at  intervals  throughout  the  daj',  the 
use  of  the   catheter  may  be  discontinued  as 

I  long  as  the  water  which  comes  away  con- 
tinues to  be  clear  and  acid.  During  this 
period  of  incontinence  it  will  be  necessary  to 
draw  off  the  urine  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purposes  of  examination.  As  before  stated, 
the  bladder  never  completely  empties  itself. 
After  this  state  of  things  has  continued  for 
some  months,  the  urine  is  apt  to  become 
alkaline,  ammoniacal,  and  more  or  less 
mixed  with  mucus.  At  this  stage  the 
bladder  should  again  be  emptied  once  or 
twice  daily,  and  washed  out  each  time  with 
6  to  8  oz.  of  quinine  solution  (2  grains  to  the 
ounce,  with  enough  of  diluted  sul^ihuric  acid 
to  dissolve  it)  ;  or  with  a  2  per  cent,  boric 
acid  solution.  This  will  prove  the  best 
means  of  warding  off  or  of  mitigating  mflam- 
mation  of  the  bladder;  and  thus  perhaps  of 
preventing  its  extension  to  the  ureters  and 
kidneys. 

In  regard  to  the  bowels,  purgatives  will 
probably  be  required  from  the  first,  as  without 
their  use  there  will  be  no  evacuation.  Some- 
times a  simple  enema  will  suffice.  Scybalae 
tend  to  accumulate  in  the  large  intestine, 
unless  its  contractility  is  aroused  occasionally 
by  a  large  injection,  consisting  of  three  pints 
of  warm  thin  gruel,  together  with  half  an 
ounce  of  spirit  of  turpentine  and  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil. 

Where  the  disease  has  reached  the  chronic 
stage,  and  when  death  is  not  inevitable,  the 

muscles  should  be  faradised  or  galvanised 
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hree  times  a  week,  whilst  niassnge  may  be 
I'liiplovt'il  oil  alternate  days,  with  a  view  to 
maintaining  their  niitiitiitn  as  far  as  possible. 
NVhen  in  the  final  stages  of  paraplegia 
large  and  sloughing  bed-sores  have  formed, 
they  will  retpiire  the  most  constant  care  and 
attention.  Poultices  may  be  at  first  needed 
till  the  sloughs  have  separated,  and  afterwards 
the  wounds  nnist  be  variously  (kessed  ac- 
cording to  their  condition.  An  ointment 
composed  of  ten  grains  of  carbolic  acid  to 
one  ounce  of  vaselin  may  be  employed;  or 
more  stinnilating  appHcations  may  be 
needed.  Sometimes  iodotorm  or  the  iodide 
of  starch  paste  forms  a  suitable  dressing. 
H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

10.  Infantile  Paralysis.  —  See  Para- 
lysis, Infantile. 

11.  Acute  Spinal  Paralysis  of  Adults. 
Synon.:  PoUotiii/cIilis  Anterior  Acuta  ;  .\cute 
Inflammation  of  the  Grey  Anterior  Horns; 
Acute  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis ;  Fr.  Para- 
Itjsie  Spinale  Atrophique  Aiguii;  Ger.  Folio- 
myelitis  Anterior  Acuta;  Acute  Spinalldh- 
viunq  bei  Erivachscncn. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  disease  as  that 
known  as  infantile  paralysis  (see  Paralysis, 
Infantile),  though  presenting  certain  dif- 
ferences from  the  fact  of  its  occurring  in 
adults.  Its  existence,  however,  was  not  dis- 
tinctly recognised  till  about  the  year  18G5, 
when  illustrative  cases  were  published  almost 
simultaneously  by  Duchenne  and  Moritz 
Meyer.  Now  that  observers  have  been  on 
the  look-out  for  it,  it  has  proved  to  be  one 
which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  although 
it  is  very  nmch  rarer  than  the  sin)ilar  alTec- 
tion  in  infancy  or  earl^'  childhood.  'Die 
disease  is  more  difhcult  to  recognise  in  adults, 
because  in  them  other  alTections  occur  with 
which  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  con- 
founded. 

^Etiology. — The  oetiology  of  this  aflfeetion 
in  adults  is  just  as  obscure  as  it  is  in  children. 
Sometimes  it  manifests  itself  without  any 
assignable  catise  ;  whilst  at  other  times  there 
is  the  possibility  that  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  some  shock  or  blow,  or  some  antecedent 
acute  febrile  illness  may  have  had  to  do  with 
its  origin.  The  causative  conditions  are,  in 
fact,  in  part  similar  to  those  of  multi[)le  neuri- 
tis (see  Neuritis,  Multiple),  and  the  two 
affections  in  ditl'erent  proportions  sometimes 
co-exist.  There  exists,  perhaps,  in  some  per- 
sons a  special  vulnerability  or  instability  of 
the  motor  ganglion  cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  To  this  view  Bernheim 
inclines  {Rev.  dc  ilcd.,  .Tan.  l!S9;5l,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  collected  nineteen  cases 
in  which  persons  who  have  suffered  from 
infantile  paralysis  have  in  adult  age  become 
affected  either  with  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic 
poliomyelitis — sometimes  involving  the  same 
and  sometLines  different  regions  of  the  S2)inal 
cord. 
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Symptoms. — It  will  principally  bo  nccessnry 
in  this  ))lacc  to  point  out  the  maimer  in  wlucli 
the  group  of  signs  and  symptoms  character- 
istic of  the  disease  in  infancy  becomes  modi- 
fied when  it  occurs  in  the  adult. 

The  first  set  of  differences  is  due  to  the 
minor  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  adult,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  young 
child.  The  initial  febrile  symptonjs  may  be 
so  slight  as  to  escape  notice ;  convulsions 
have  ne\er  been  met  with  ;  and  preliminary 
head-sj'mptoms  are  generally  absent  or  very 
slight.  Still  some  headache,  or  mental  dul- 
ness,  may  be  i)resent ;  and  vomiting  occurs 
not  infrequently. 

Paralysis  then  sets  in  speedily  —  it  may 
be  within  a  few  hours — and  is  more  or  less 
widespread.  The  muscles  are  flaccid  ;  reflex 
actions  are  abolished  or  greatly  diminished. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  generally,  im- 
provement as  regards  motor  power  sets  in, 
and  very  slowly  progresses.  It  may  go  on 
continuously  to  complete  recovery  in  the 
coiu-se  of  a  few  months ;  or,  as  olten  happens, 
such  recovery  is  only  partial.  In  the  latter 
case  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles 
remain  paralysed,  and  in  them  a  ra])id 
atrophy  occurs.  When  tested  electrically, 
these  nmscles  exhibit  the  '  reaction  of  de- 
genciMtion.'  The  affected  parts  are  cold,  and 
sometimes  more  or  less  cyanotic.  There  is 
no  impairment  of  sensibility ;  and  no  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  of  the  bladder  or 
rectum. 

All  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragi-aph  accord  with  those  which  present 
themselves  in  infantile  paralysis,  but  later  on 
differences  again  show  themselves.  One  of 
the  characteristic  features  in  the  child  is 
arrest  of  growth  in  the  parts  alfocted,  so  that 
the  limbs  or  parts  of  limbs  paralysed  remain 
more  or  less  abortive.  This,  of  course,  cannot 
occur  in  the  adult ;  and  also,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  joints  are  stronger,  the  secondary 
deformities  (often  so  serious  in  the  child)  are 
not  met  with  to  the  same  extent  in  adults. 

Diagnosis. — The  mode  of  onset  of  the 
disease  ;  the  fact  that  the  paralysis  is  purely 
motor,  associated  with  no  pain  or  tender- 
ness, and  accompanied  by  no  interference 
with  sensibility  ;  the  fact  that  after  the  first 
few  days  at  least  the  fimctions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum  are  not  interfered  with;  and  also 
that  in  later  stages  there  is  atroi)hy  of  nmscles, 
and  the  existence  of  the  electrical  '  reaction 
of  degeneration  ' — these  constitute  a  group 
of  conditions  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
thoroughly  distinctive. 

The  disease  with  which  it  is  most  liable 
to  bo  confoimded  is  that  hereafter  to  be  de- 
scribed (sec  la.  Spinal  Paralysis,  Chronic 
Atrophic).  The  points  of  distinction  will, 
therefore,  be  given  under  it.  '  Progressive 
muscular  atrophy,'  if  we  bear  in  mind  its 
very  chronic  onset,  is  much  less  liable  to 
be  confounded  with   the  present  disease,  as 
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also  if  we  recollect  that  in  it  atrophy  makes 
its  appearance  before  paralysis  rather  than 
after,  and  that  the  electrical  reactions  are, 
except  in  the  later  -stages  of  the  disease, 
notably  different. 

The  fact  of  the  absence  of  spasms,  the 
diminution  of  reflexes,  the  non-interference 
with  sensibility  and  with  the  sphincters, 
together  with  the  abrupt  origin  of  the  dis- 
ease, suffice  to  separate  the  acute  spinal  para- 
lysis of  adults  from  all  other  affections  of  the 
spmal  cord,  though  not  from  all  cases  of 
multiple  neuritis.  As  to  this  latter  difticultj- , 
the  reader  may  refer  to  the  section  on 
Diagnosis  in  the  article  on  Neuritis,  Mul- 
tiple. 

Peognosis. — This  is  not  a  disease  danger- 
ous to  life.  Complete  recovery  not  infre- 
quently takes  place,  and  that  too,  as  the 
writer  has  seen,  where  the  paralysis  may 
have  been  widespread,  affecting  all  the  limbs 
for  a  time,  and  leading  to  marked  atrophy 
in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities.  In 
other  cases  there  is  left  in  particular  parts  a 
chronic  remainder  of  paralysis  with  atrophy, 
just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  children. 
In  so  far  as  any  part  of  the  patient's  symp- 
toms are  due  to  some  co-existing  peripheral 
neiu'itis,  we  are  generally  entitled  to  make  a 
more  hopeful  forecast. 

Treatment. — This  disease  must  be  dealt 
with  on  pi'eoisely  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  are  applicable  to  the  corresponding 
affection  in  young  children.  Eepetition  is, 
therefore,  here  miuecessary.  See  Paralysis, 
Infantile. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

12.  Acute  Ascending  Paralysis. — Sy- 

NON. :  Farabjsis  Asccndcns  Acuta;  Landry's 
Paralysis  ;  Fr.  Paralysio  Ascenda7ite  Aigu'e ; 
Ger.  Paralysis  Ascendens  Acuta. 

Definition.  —  A  mysterious  affection  of 
the  spinal  cord,  first  definitely  described  by 
Landry  in  1859 ;  characterised  on  its  clinical 
side  by  the  existence  of  a  progressive  para- 
lysis, advancing  rapidly  from  below  upwards, 
so  as  finally  to  implicate  parts  dependent 
for  their  innervation  upon  the  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  characterised  also  on  its  anatomical 
side  by  the  absence  of  any  appreciable  patho- 
logical change. 

On  account  of  the  latter  peculiarity,  the 
disease  ought  not  to  be  described  in  the  pre- 
sent place,  but  rather  to  constitute  the  first 
of  Class  II.  {see  p.  814).  But  this  disease, 
together  with  '  acute  spinal  paralysis  '  and 
'subacute  spinal  paralysis,'  have  such  an 
amount  of  similarity  from  a  clinical  point  of 
view,  that  it  seems  very  desirable  for  their 
descriptions  to  follow  one  another,  so  that 
mutual  alliances  as  well  as  differences  may 
be  the  more  distinctly  appreciated. 

Ji'^TioLOGY  AND  Pathology.— The  causes 
and  pathogenesis  of  this  affection  are  even 
moie  obscure  than  those  of  the  disease  last 


referred  to.  Exposure  to  cold,  and  emotional 
disturbances  (with  or  without  suppression  of 
menstruation  in  the  female)  have  been  ob- 
served occasionally  as  precursors.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  this  disease  has  supervened 
during  convalescence  from  some  previous 
acute  febrile  malady,  such  as  small-pox  or 
typhoid  fever.  Syphilis  is  thought  by  a  few 
(but  on  no  sufficient  evidence)  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  pathogenesis  of  this 
affection.  Westphal,  again,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  spleen  became  enlarged  in  this 
affection,  inclined  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  some  toxic  influence — a  view  in  support  of 
which  there  is  more  in  the  way  of  evidence. 
The  disease  seems  principally  to  occur  in 
persons  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty,  and  to  be  decidedly  more  frequent  in 
males  than  in  females.  Although  the  brain 
and  sjjinal  cord  of  those  who  have  died  from 
this  affection  have  now  been  frequently 
examined  by  skilled  observers,  the  results 
have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  negative, 
so  far  as  morbid  anatomy  is  concerned.  No 
definite  changes  have,  moreover,  been  met 
with  in  the  peripheral  nerves  with  any  con- 
stancy, though  the  predisjjosing  influences 
and  the  symptoms  are  such  as  to  have  created 
a  strong  suspicion  that  the  affection  might 
be  due  to  a  multiple  neuritis.  Further 
evidence  is,  however,  needed  before  definite 
conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  this  very  puzzling  malady. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Terminations. — 
About  the  prodromata  there  is  nothing 
distinctive — they  may  be  absent.  When 
present  there  may,  for  a  few  days,  or  even 
for  a  few  weeks,  be  a  slight  febrile  condition 
from  time  to  time,  with  a  sense  of  wearmess, 
and  more  or  less  numbness  in  the  limbs, 
especially  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  in  the 
feet. 

The  disease  then  more  definitely  declares 
itself,  and  follows  a  very  variable  course  as 
regards  rapidity  of  evolution;  sometimes 
causing  a  generalised  paralysis  which  may 
prove  fatal  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and 
at  other  times  lasting  as  many  weeks  before 
death  occiu's,  or  recovery  sets  in.  The 
disease  commences  by  a  marked  weakness 
of  the  lower  extremities  ;  soon  to  be  followed 
by  actual  paralysis,  which,  as  in  the  'sub- 
acute and  chronic  spinal  paralysis,'  shows 
itself  first  in  the  distal  portions  of  the  limbs, 
and  gradually  approaches  the  trunk,  so  that 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  or  even 
much  less  time,  the  i>aralysis  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities becomes  complete. 

The  trunk  muscles  are  next,  and  soon,  im- 
plicated in  a  similar  manner.  The  patient 
can  no  longer  sit  up  or  turn  in  bed.  liespi- 
ration  becomes  more  and  more  affected, 
and  defiecatiou  is  interfered  with,  through 
weakening  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Next,  though  sometimes  after  a  distinct 
interval,  the  upper  extremities  become  im- 
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plicated  ;  thonph  here  ajjain  the  paralysis 
iirst  involves  tlie  distal  portions  of  tlio  ex- 
tremities, and  thence  graduiiUy  spreads  (after 
a  period  in  which  mere  paresis  exists),  till 
the  whole  limbs  become  completely  power- 
less. 

The  paralysed  limbs,  both  upper  and 
lower,  are  lax,  and  show  no  trace  of  con- 
traction. Thonf,'h  the  muscles  are  tlaccid, 
they  do  not  undergo  a  marked  amount  of 
atrophy,  as  is  the  case  in  '  acute  spinal 
paralysis.' 

In  accordance  with  this  latter  peculiarity, 
there  is  the  further  striking  characteristic 
that  the  electrical  reactions  of  nerves  and 
muscles  continue  perfectly  normal.  This 
seems  now  to  be  a  well-attested  fact,  and  it 
has  been  verified  by  good  observers  even 
after  complete  paralj'sis  (without  atrophv-) 
has  existed,  in  the  more  chronic  cases,  for 
several  weeivs. 

Sensibility  is  scarcely,  if  at  all  affected ; 
nor,  as  a  rule,  are  pains  complained  of  in  the 
paralysed  parts. 

The  redexes,  both  superficial  and  deep,  are 
generally  abolished,  though  in  the  more 
chronic  cases  they  may  reappear  after  a 
time. 

The  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  not  impaired, 
so  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  bed-sores.  Coldness  and  cyanosis  of  tlie 
Hmbs  do  not  seem  to  be  characteristics  of 
this  affection. 

The  sphincters  are  usually  not  at  all 
affected.  Constipation  is  often  marked,  and 
defiecation  may  be  rendered  dithcult  owing 
to  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  febrile  elevation  of 
temperature,  though  to  a  slight  extent  this 
has  been  present  in  some  cases. 

At  tiie  stage  above  indicated,  in  nearly 
one-third  of  the  recorded  cases,  or  it  may  be 
even  before  the  arms  have  become  much 
implicated,  the  disease  becomes  arrested,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  recover}'  of  power  begms 
to  manifest  itself — usually  in  a  reverse  order, 
so  that  power  is  regained  first  over  the  arms, 
then  over  the  trunk,  and  subsequently  (and 
perhaps  only  in  the  course  of  several  weeks) 
over  the  lower  extremities. 

But  in  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the 
cases,  after  the  arms  have  become  paralysed, 
the  disease  still  progresses  so  as  to  affect  the 
cervical  muscles,  the  diaphragm,  and  finally 
the  nmscles  innervated  by  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  medulla.  Thus,  in  its  later  phases  the 
disease  is  characterised  by  a  greatly  increas- 
ing ditliculty  in  respiration  ;  great  weakness 
of  voice ;  extreme  ra))idity  of  pulse ;  and 
possibly  by  inequality  of  the  pupils.  Finally-, 
increasing  paralysis  of  the  nmscles  concerned 
with  articulation  and  deglutition  sets  in ; 
and,  owing  to  the  augmenting  dithculties  of 
respiration,  deatii  may.  arrive  at  any  moment 
by  asphyxia.  This  climax  of  the  disease 
mav  be  reached  in  the  course  even  of  three 


or  four  days ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not 
be  reached  until  as  many  weeks  have 
elapsed.  Whenever  the  disease  has  advanced 
so  far  as  seriously  to  implicate  the  medulla, 
recoveries  are  comiiaratively  rare. 

In  quite  exceptional  cases  the  disease  may 
pursue  a  reverse  order  throughout ;  implica- 
ting the  nerves  of  the  medulla  first,  then  those 
of  tiie  cervical  region  of  the  curd,  and  so  on. 
The  celebrated  Cuvier  is  said  to  have  died 
from  the  disease  i^rogressiug  in  this  very 
unusual  mamier. 

Diagnosis.— So  far  as  the  established 
disease  is  concerned,  we  have  in  this 
affection,  in  '  acute  spinal  paralysis  of  adults,' 
and  in  subacute  forms  of  '  chronic  spmal 
paralysis,'  maladies  that  present  certain 
well-marked  points  of  similarity.  In  each 
we  have  to  do  with  simple  motor  paralysis, 
with  no  fever,  no  tenderness  or  pains  in  the 
spine,  no  pains  in  the  limbs  or  contractions, 
and  with  no  incontinence  of  urine  or  fieces, 
or  tendency  to  tlie  occurrence  of  bed-sores. 

'  Acute  ascending  paralysis  '  differs  from 
both  these  affections,  however,  in  the  import- 
ant fact  that  rapid  atro2)hy  does  not  set  in  in 
the  paralysed  muscles,  and  that  the  electrical 
reactions  in  no  way  differ  from  those  met 
with  in  healthy  nerves  and  muscles.  In  the 
very  acute  cases,  of  a  few  days'  duration 
only,  these  distinctions  would  bo  worthless, 
as  sufficient  time  would  not  have  elapsed  to 
make  it  possible  for  either  of  them  to  occur. 
In  such  rapid  cases,  therefore,  the  distinctly 
progressive  character  of  the  disease  is  that 
which  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie 
more  severe  cases  of 'acute  spinal  paralysis,'  in 
which  the  paralysis  sets  in  simultaneously 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts  affected 
(the  area  of  the  paralysis  subsequently  tend- 
ing to  diminish),  and  often  with  a  pretty 
distinct  initial  febrile  disturbance.  Then, 
again,  tliere  is  the  fact  that  this  latter 
disease  has  no  tendency  to  involve  the  me- 
dulla, and  is  only  very  rarely  fatal. 

It  is  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  more  slowly 
evolved  forms  of  '  acute  ascending  paralysis.' 
from  the  similarly  progressive  cases  of 
'  chronic  spinal  paralysis,'  that  the  develop- 
ment of  rapid  atrophy  of  the  muscles, 
together  with  the  '  reaction  of  degeneration,' 
comes  to  be  distinctive  of  the  latter  affec- 
tion. Again,  in  '  acute  ascending  paraU'sis  ' 
there  is  a  longer  persistence  of  retlex  actions ; 
and  a  far  greater  tendency  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  symptoms  showing  that  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  involved. 

Prognosis. — Nothing  can  be  added  con- 
cerning prognosis  beyond  what  has  been 
above  indicated  in  speaking  of  the  course 
and  terminations  of  the  disease.  It  seems 
the  rule  that,  the  more  rapid  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  the  earlier  the  medulla  is 
affected,  the  more  is  a  fatal  termination  to 
be  feared.  Still,  even  in  the  most  acute 
cases,  improvement  may  take  place. 
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Treatment.— The  absence  of  any  known 
patliological  substratmn  for  this  disease 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
directions  for  treatment.  It  would  appear 
that  we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  alteration 
of  the  molecular  condition  of  some  parts  of 
the  spinal  motor  nerve-centres,  imaccom- 
panied  by  any  known  inflammation  or  irre- 
gularity of  vascular  supply. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  patient 
should  be  put  upon  a  nutritious  but  easily 
assimilable  diet,  with  a  fan-  amount  of  stimu- 
lants ;  and,  further,  we  may  endeavour  to 
induce  a  change  in  the  nutritive  and  func- 
tional activity  of  the  spinal  cord,  by  having 
recourse  to  frictions  of  the  skin  or  gentle 
shampooing  of  the  limbs,  together  with  brief 
daily  applications  of  weak  faradic  currents 
to  many  of  the  affected  muscles. 

From  drugs,  perhaps  the  best  chance  of 
beneficial  results  may  be  looked  for  from 
combinations  of  iron  and  arsenic,  or  from 
the  cautious  use  of  small  doses  of  strychnine. 
Iodide  of  potassium  would  probably  be  use- 
less. H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

13.  Spinal  Paralysis,  Chronic  Atro- 
phic.— Synon.  :  Subacute  and  Chronic  In- 
flammation of  the  Grey  Anterior  Horns ; 
Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Suhacuta  et  Cliro- 
nica;  Fr.  Paralysie  Generate  Sjnnale  Ante- 
rieure  Suhaigue ;  Ger.  Subacute  Spinal- 
Idhmung  Erwachsener ;  Subacute  Spinal- 
par  alysie. 

Nature,  .(Etiology,  and  Pathology. — 
This  disease  was  described  by  Duchenne  in 
1853,  and  then  again  more  completely  in 
1872,  as  a  more  or  less  rapidly  advancing 
motor  paralysis,  associated  with  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  affected,  and  loss  of  their  fara- 
dic excitability. 

He  believed  the  disease  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  chronic  degeneration  occurring  in  the 
grey  anterior  horns,  and  this  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  examinations  which  have  as 
yet  been  made  of  persons  who  have  been  the 
subjects  of  this  affection.  The  pathological 
changes  in  the  anterior  horns  have  been 
associated  with  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
nerve-roots. 

The  causes  of  the  malady  are  at  present 
almost  wholly  unknown  ;  but  it  occtus  prin- 
cipally in  individuals  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty  years.  As  with  other  chronic 
spinal  aHections,  so  here,  there  has  often 
been  one  or  other  of  the  following  events  oc- 
curring some  little  time  before  the  onset  of  the 
disease  :  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  some 
shock  or  concussion,  venereal  excesses,  or 
great  fatigue  induced  by  other  causes.  But 
what  share  the  pre-existence  of  one  or  other 
of  these  conditions  may  have  had  in  initiating 
the  disease  cannot  at  present  be  defined. 

Symptoms. — In  tlie  subacute  cases,  para- 
lysis may  become  developed  (usually  in  the 
lower  extremities  first)  in  the  course  of  a  few 


days  or  weeks  ;  at  the  same  time  there  may 
be  some  very  slight  initial  febrile  disturb- 
ance, and  possibly  some  shooting  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  the  latter  symp- 
toms may  be  absent,  and  the  onset  of  paralysis 
is  very  much  slower.  There  may  be  at  first 
mere  paresis,  felt  most  in  the  ankles  and  knees ; 
but  gradually  (often  after  many  months)  this 
deepens  into  distinct  paralysis  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  or  of  the  entire  limbs.  The 
muscles  are  flabby  and  progressively'  waste  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  cease  to  respond  well 
or  even  at  all  to  the  faradic  current,  and 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  voltaic.  There 
may  also  be  notable  fibrillar  twitchings  in  the 
muscles  undergomg  this  atrophic  process. 

Sensibility  is  unaffected.  Skin  and  tendon 
reflexes  are  abolished.  The  temperature  of 
the  affected  limbs  is  lowered ;  and  the  feet 
esjjecially  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  cold  and 
cyanotic. 

Soon  the  arms  become  affected  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  here  the  paralysis  may  first 
affect  either  the  extensors  or  the  flexors.  It 
may  remain  more  or  less  limited  to  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  or  may  gradually  extend 
so  as  to  implicate  the  whole  limb.  The 
distal  parts  are  usually,  however,  more  com- 
pletely involved  than  the  proximal.  In  the 
arms  the  same  kind  of  phenomena  occur  as 
in  the  lower  extremities,  and  there  is  a  simi- 
lar absence  of  rigidities  or  contractures. 

There  is  no  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
bed-sores,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  seoms 
to  be  unimpaired. 

The  rectum,  the  bladder,  and  the  sexual 
organs  are  usually  quite  unaffected. 

After  a  time,  the  excessive  reaction  of  the 
wasted  miiscles  to  the  galvanic  current  de- 
cidedly diminishes  ;  though  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  affection  the  electrical  '  reaction 
of  degeneration '  often  exists  with  all  its 
characteristic  details. 

Diagnosis. — This  malady  bears  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  '  acute  spinal  paralysis ' 
of  adults  than  to  any  other  affection.  The 
two  diseases  are  naturally  distinct  in  their 
modes  of  initiation,  but  as  established  dis- 
eases (that  is,  in  their  later  phases)  they 
would  be  very  difficult  to  discriminate  from 
one  another  in  the  absence  of  definite  in- 
formation as  to  modes  of  onset — and  such 
information  is  often  not  to  be  obtained.  It 
is  the  abrupt  commencement  of  the  paralysis 
over  a  wide  area  of  the  body  that  is  met 
with  in,  and  which  is  so  distinctive  of,  '  acute 
spinal  paralysis ' ;  whilst  in  the  subacute 
forms,  and  more  especially  in  '  chronic 
atrophic  spinal  paralysis,'  we  have  to  do 
with  a  distmctly  progressive  spread  of  the 
disease  from  part  to  part. 

In  regard  to  the  discrimination  of  these 
subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  spinal  para- 
lysis from  some  other  varieties  of  spinal 
cord  disease,  the  reader  may  refer  to  what 
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has  been  snid  concerning;  the  grounds  on 
whii'h  the  cliaj^nosis  of  '  acuto  spinal  para- 
lysis'  is  to  be  made.  See  11.  Acute  Spinal 
I'araliisis  of  Adults. 

In  the  Fo-called  '  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis '  tlie  \ipper  extremities  may  be 
paralysed,  wasted,  and  tlaccid,  as  they  are 
in  'chronic  spinal  paralysis';  but  then  in 
tlie  former  disease  there  may  be  the  dill'erent 
combination  of  paralysis  without  wastinj;;, 
but  with  more  or  less  rigidity  in  the  lower 
extremities. 

For  the  distins^uishing  characters  of '  acute 
ascending  paralysis,'  see  the  account  of  that 
atfection,  in  the  preceding  article  (No.  12). 

ruoGN'osis,  Course,  and  Tkrmisations. — 
In  the  subacute  cases,  after  a  month  or  two, 
improvement  may  gradually  begin  to  mani- 
fest itself;  and  in  exceptional  instances  this 
may  go  on  slowly,  but  steadily,  to  complete 
recovery.  In  other  of  these  cases,  however, 
certain  muscles  or  groups  of  nniscles  do  not 
undergo  the  same  improvement  as  the 
others ;  they  may  continue  paralysed,  and 
become  more  and  more  atrophied. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases,  recovery  is 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for;  though,  after  the 
symptoms  have  developed  to  a  certain  txtent, 
it  occasionally  happens  that  no  fin'ther 
advance  is  made.  Such  patients  may  re- 
main in  much  the  same  condition  for  years. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  malady 
proves  more  continuously  progressive,  so 
that,  after  implicating  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  severely,  the  morbid  process 
may  extend  to  the  upper  oorvical  region  of 
the  cord,  so  as  greatly  t>)  interfere  with 
respiration ;  or  it  may  even  extend  to  the 
medulla,  so  as  to  involve  the  tongue  and 
pharynfjeal  muscles,  and  more  or  less  inter- 
fere with  the  functions  of  articulation  and 
deglutition.  In  such  cases  death  is  liable  to 
occur  through  asphyxia  or  slowly  progressing 
exhaustion. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  disease, 
more  or  less  complete  recovery  occurs,  though 
it  may  be  only  after  two  to  four  years. 

Trkatmkxt.  —  Possibly  counter-iiTitation 
to  the  spine  in  the  early  stages  by  means  of 
liniment  of  iodine  may  do  good,  and  should 
certainly  be  tried,  where  the  patient  comes 
under  treatment  at  this  period.  .\  nutritious 
and  easily  digestible  diet,  tonics  (such  as  a 
combination  of  iron,  strychnine,  and  arsenic), 
and  rest  are  essential  in  the  early  stages, 
together  with  a  thorough  supervision  of  the 
general  health.  Later  on,  massage  and 
electrical  treatment  by  the  voltaic  current 
must  be  had  recourse  to,  and  nuist  be  per- 
severingly  continued  for  long  periods,  until 
the  muscles  again  begin  to  respond  to  the 
faradic  current.  The  electrical  treatment 
with  massage  is  what  is  principally  to  be 
relied  upon ;  and  except  in  the  subacute 
cases  it  may  be  commenced  almost  from  the 
first,   should    the   patient   happen   to   come 


under  observation  during  the  early  stage  of 
the  malady.  Sulphur-  or  brine-baths  seem 
also  at  times  to  do  much  good. 

H.    CUAKLTON    BaSTIAN. 

14.  Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. 
See  Progressive  Musculab  Atropuv. 

15.  Locomotor    Ataxy.  —  See    Tabes 

DORSALIS. 

16.  Spinal  Paralysis,  Spasmodic— 
Synon.  :  Parahjuis  Spinalis  S/jiutica;  Pri- 
marj^  Sclerosis  of  the  Lateral  Columns; 
Idiopathic  or  Primary  Lateral  Sclerosis ;  TV. 
Tabes  Dorsal  Spasmodique  (Charcot) ;  Ger. 
Spastische  Spitudjiaralijsie  ;  Primdre  Skle- 
rose  der  Scitcnstrdngc  des  Eiickc7imarks; 
Primdre  Latcrahhlcrosc  des  liiickcnmarks. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recently  recognised 
of  the  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  was 
described  first  by  Erb  in  187.5,  and  withm 
a  few  months  of  the  same  time  in  a  thorough 
and  independent  manner  by  Charcot. 
Although  these  observers  •  indicated  with 
precision  the  probable  pathology  of  the  dis- 
ease, they  were  not  able  to  verify  their 
anticipations  by  the  examination  of  any 
patient  who  had  died  from  (or  whilst  suffer- 
ing fi'om)  this  complaint.  This  last  step 
was  accomplished  in  this  country  by  Dr. 
Dreschfeld. 

But  even  before  the  disease  was  distinctly 
described,  its  probable  existence  and  prin- 
cipal features  were  in  part  anticipated  by 
Tiirck  and  by  Charcot — both  of  them  being 
guided  more  especially  by  the  clinical  effects 
associated  with  '  secondary  degenerations  ' 
in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  as  they 
occur  in  conjunction  with  hemiplegia. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  distinctly  more 
common  in  males  than  in  females.  It  occurs 
in  the  majority  of  cases  in  adults  from 
twenty  to  tiity  years  of  age.  Erb  and  others 
have  also  described  sjiasmodic  forms  of 
paralysis  occin-ring  in  children,  as  a  result 
of  double  cerebral  disease,  which  have  several 
clinical  featiu'es  in  conniion  with  this  affec- 
tion. The  writer  has  met  with  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  affection  once  in  a  child  of  about 
ten  years  of  age,  but  then  the  lateral  sclerosis 
seemed  only  to  form  a  prominent  part  of 
what  was  really  a  'multiple  sclerosis'  of 
cerebro-spinal  type. 

In  some  cases  the  disease  appears  inde- 
pendently of  any  ajipreciable  predisposing 
or  exciting  causes ;  but,  in  other  instances, 
falls  or  other  traumatic  influences,  or  great 
fatigue  after  some  very  prolonged  walk, 
seem  to  be  connected  with  its  origin.  On 
rare  occasions  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  has 
appeared  co  have  had  some  influence  over 
the  genesis  of  this,  as  well  as  over  that  of  so 
many  other  forms  of  spinal  disease. 

.\natomical  Characters.  —  In  the  first 
undoubted     case     which     was    investigated 
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•post  mortem,  namely,  that  of  Dr.  Morgan, 
where  the  spinal  cord  was  examined  by  Dr. 
Dreschfeld  (Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  Jan.  29, 
1881,  p.  152),  the'  following  pathological 
conditions  were  observed  :  '  The  cord,  when 
examined  in  the  fresh  state,  showed  to  the 
naked  eye  no  abnormality,  except  softening 
in  the  lowest  dorsal  region.  After  harden- 
ing in  bichromate  of  ammoninm,  sections  of 
the  cord  showed  already  to  the  naked  eye 
one  light-coloured  patch  in  each  lateral 
column' — and  this  throughout  the  cervical, 
the  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar  regions  of  the 
cord.  This  band  of  morbid  tissue,  present- 
ing all  the  typical  characters  of  a  sclerosis, 
occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  lateral 
columns,  but  without  implicating  the  grey 
matter  or  extending  quite  to  the  surface  of 
the  cord.  The  anterior  and  the  posterior 
columns  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  micro- 
scopical characters  of  primary  sclerosis  in 
the  spinal  cord  are  briefly  described  in  the 
article  on  '  multiple  sclerosis.'  See  18. 
Multiple  Sclerosis. 

The  occurrence  of  the  slight  softening  in 
this  case  was  an  accidental  complication, 
otherwise  the  lesions  actually  found  agreed 
very  perfectly  with  Chai'cot's  scientific  pre- 
dictions as  to  the  probable  pathological 
changes  peculiar  to  this  affection  of  the 
spina)  cord.  Similar  changes  have  subse- 
quently been  encountered  in  other  cases. 

Symptoms.  —  This  disease  often  sets  in 
almost  imperceptibly,  and  the  symptoms 
continue  to  develop  in  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  manner. 

Patients  begin  to  complain  first  of  mere 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  this 
continues  to  increase  till  a  well-marked  con- 
dition of  paresis  exists.  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  upstairs,  and  the  feet  begin 
to  drag  even  when  the  patient  walks  on  level 
ground.  This  paresis  may  soon  be  associated 
with  more  or  less  of  muscular  twitchings, 
often  more  marked  in  the  mornmg,  but 
sometimes  more  especially  at  night,  and  of 
a  painful  character.  Later,  an  actual  stiff- 
ness of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  begins  to 
manifest  itself,  which  becomes  apparent 
principally  when  passive  movements  are 
attempted,  or  even  when  the  patient  seeks 
himself  to  move  the  limbs.  At  last  some 
amount  of  rigidity  of  muscles  may  be  more 
or  less  continuously  present,  so  as  greatly  to 
interfere  with  locomotion,  or  in  some  cases 
even  to  prevent  it  altogether. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  ankle- 
clonus  can  be  elicited  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  the  knee-jerk  is  iound  to  be  distinctly 
exaggerated  on  both  sides.  "When  one  of 
these  patients  is  in  the  sitting  posture,  com- 
mencing pressure  on  the  toes  of  one  foot,  as 
in  the  act  of  rising,  will  often  at  once  initiate 
the  characteristic  tremors  of  ankle-clonus. 
All  such  signs,  however,  will  probably  dimi- 
nish as  the  rigidity  becomes  more  marked. 


"Whilst  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  he 
often  exhibits  a  typical  '  spastic  gait.'  The 
legs  are  generally  kept  close  together,  owing 
to  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  adductors 
of  the  thighs ;  the  toes  are  dragged  along 
the  ground ;  and  then,  when  the  heel  is 
beginning  to  be  brought  down,  in  some  rare 
cases  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  calf- 
muscles  may  take  place,  tending  to  raise  the 
patient  tipon  his  toes  and  almost  throw  hiin 
forward.  In  this  way  a  mixed  and  very 
irregular  kind  of  walking  is  necessitated, 
partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  mere  power- 
lessness,  and  partly  by  the  occurrence  of 
strong  muscular  spasms.  In  some  instances, 
either  owing  to  variations  in  the  amount  of 
the  spasms,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  great  weight 
of  the  patient,  this  spastic  walk  is  not  well- 
marked.  In  aU  cases,  however,  it  is  quite 
different  from  the  ataxic  gait ;  and  when 
standing  with  feet  close  together,  no  increase 
of  unsteadiness  or  feeling  of  vertigo  is  occa- 
sioned when  the  patient  closes  his  eyes. 

Sensibility  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected ; 
still,  in  some  instances  it  is  apt  to  be  slightly 
im2)aired.  In  one  case,  not  long  since  under 
the  writer's  care,  ability  to  recognise  differ- 
ences of  temperature  was  for  a  time  greatly 
lessened ;  and  although  tactile  sensibility  is 
scarcely  at  all  interfered  with,  the  patient 
has  frequently  complained  of  a  diminished 
power  in  appreciating  the  exact  positions  of 
his  legs.  Skin-reflexes  are  often  normal,  but 
occasionally  they  may  be  slightly  increased. 

The  muscles  do  not  atrophy,  and  their 
electrical  reactions  continue  to  be  almost 
normal ;  whilst,  according  to  Erb,  that  of 
the  nerves  is  slightly  but  distinctly  lowered 
to  both  currents.  Sexual  desires  are  not 
affected,  but  sexual  disability  may  be  occa- 
sioned to  a  variable  extent — partly  owing  to 
weakness  or  actual  paralysis,  and  partly  to 
mere  spasms  of  muscles.  IMicturition  is 
often  scarcely  at  all  interfered  with ;  there 
is  nothing  like  incontinence  of  urine  or  of 
foeces,  though  there  may  be  an  obstinate 
amount  of  constipation. 

No  vaso-motor  or  trophic  disturbances  in 
the  limbs  are  usually  present. 

As  the  disease  progresses  (it  may  be  very 
slowly,  and  in  the  coiurse  of  years)  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  become  affected,  so 
that  weakness  and  spasms,  often  of  a  very 
painful  character,  occur  in  the  abdominal 
and  dorsal  muscles.  After  a  time  the  arms 
also  may  become  implicated,  and  in  the 
same  fashion  as  the  legs,  excepting  that 
when  permanent  contractions  of  the  muscles 
come  on,  they  mostly  fix  the  arm  to  the 
side,  whilst  the  forearm  is  pronated  and  half- 
flexed,  and  the  fingers  and  wrist  are  strongly 
flexed. 

In  rare  cases  the  disease  is  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  body,  beginning,  for  instance, 
first  in  one  leg,  and  then  extending  to  the 
arm  on  the  same  side,  so  as  to  present  a 
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kind  of  liemiplesic  distribution.  Just  as 
rarely,  too,  the  disease  may  first  fttVect  tlie 
two  nijpor  extremities,  iind  then  extend 
down  the  trnnk,  so  as  ultimately  to  involve 
tlie  lower  extremities. 

During  the  development  of  the  disease, 
shivering  fits,  atTecting  the  muscles  of  the 
jaws  as  well  as  almost  all  the  muscles  of  the 
l)ody,  may  occur  fi'om  time  to  time,  lasting 
for  half  an  hour  or  more ;  and  though  qtiite 
imaccomi)anied  by  any  changes  of  tempe- 
rature, thi'V  may,  nevertlieless,  be  provoked 
by  cold.  iSometimcs,  however,  such  attacks 
occur  spontaneously ;  or  they  may  spread 
from  some  accidentally  initiated  ankle- 
clonus,  or  other  well-marked  spasm.  ' 

I'er.sons  suffering  from  this  malady  often 
remain  in  an  almost  stationary  condition  for 
a  series  of  years,  at  any  particular  stage  of 
the  disease  that  may  happen  to  have  been 
attained.  Ultimately,  however,  there  is  a 
tendency-  to  complete  paralysis  of  the  parts 
aBected,  with  permanent  contractures — the 
legs  at  this  stage  being  often  unmovably 
fixed  in  a  condition  of  rigid  extension, 
though  they  are  sometimes  flexed  at  hips 
and  knees.  As  a  rule,  pains  are  not  com- 
plained of  at  any  stage  of  the  disease,  thoutjh 
some  patients  suffer  much  from  painful 
cramp-like  contractions,  occm-ring  either  in 
the  lower  extremities,  or  else  iu  some  of  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

Complications. — So  long  as  the  morbid  pro- 
cess remains  limited  to  thu  lateral  columns, 
no  other  symptoms  present  themselves. 
Should  it,  however,  invadt  the  grey  matter 
in  particular  regions  of  tlu>  cord,  then  cha- 
racteristic complications  are  apt  to  arise, 
and  it  may  also  be  said  that  the  gravity  of 
the  disease  becomes  v  iry  distinctly  in- 
creased. The  way  for  a  fatal  termination 
may  then  be  paved  through  the  gradual  in- 
crease, for  instance,  of  bladder-troubles ;  or 
through  the  occurrence  of  severe  bed-sores, 
and  collateral  events  to  which  they  may  give 
rise. 

Another  possible  extension  of  the  sclerosis 
is  to  the  posterior  columns,  so  that  we  may 
get  a  variable  mixture  of  the  sym{)toms  per- 
taining to  '  spasmodic  spinal  jiaralysis,'  and 
to  'locomotor  ataxy.'  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  such  a  complicated  clini- 
cal grouping  sometimes  develops  in  the  re- 
verse onler. 

Usually  in  patients  suffering  from  this 
disease,  there  is  no  association  with  cerebral 
symptoms,  nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  the 
springing  up  of  cerebral  complications.  Still, 
in  one  case  under  the  w'riter's  care  a  subacute 
maniacal  condition  liccame  developed ;  whilst 
in  another  case  diabetes  mellitus  to  a  slight 
but  tractable  extent  has  manifested  itself. 
In  both  instances,  however,  there  hai)pens  to 
have  been  a  marked  h^reditarj-  predisposition 
to  the  occm'rence  of  insanity  and  of  diabetes 
mellitus  respectively. 


Diagnosis. — The  grouping  of  symptoms 
met  with  in  this  disease  is  so  characteristic, 
that  there  ought  in  most  cases  to  be  no  dilli- 
cnlty  in  i-eco,'nising  it.  In  no  other  organic 
affection  of  the  spinal  cord  have  we  the  com- 
bmation  of  a  gradually  progressive  paralysis 
begiiming  in  the  lower  extremities,  associated 
with  nuiscidar  twitchings  and  rigidities; 
greatly  exalted  tendon-reflexes ;  no  impair- 
ment of  sensibilitj'  and  no  pains  ;  no  wasting 
of  muscles  or  other  trophic  changes ;  and  no 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  bladder 
and  rectum. 

It  happens,  however,  that  certain  func- 
tional diseases  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  occurring 
principally  in  young  women,  may  present 
nearly  all  tiiese  characters,  and  may  for  a 
time  be  excessively  dillicult  of  diagnosis  from 
earl}-  stages  of  lateral  sclerosis.  In  other  of 
these  functional  cases  there  is  an  altogether 
unusual  amount  of  sensory  impairment  of 
one  or  other  kind  occurring  as  additional 
sj'mptoms,  and  in  these  the  diagnosis  is  more 
easy.  Sec  30.  Functional  Paralysis  of  Spinal 
Type. 

Another  difliculty  arises  in  the  recognition 
of  the  complex  forms  of  the  disease,  or  of 
combinations  of  this  disease  with  others,  then 
coming  under  observation  for  the  first  time. 
This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  where  we  have 
to  do  with  a  combination  of  posterior  and 
lateral  sclerosis,  in  which,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  diagnosis  of  the  existing  condition,  the 
observer  must  be  able  to  recognise  the  respec- 
tive effects  or  modifications  that  may  result 
from  the  combination  of  the  two  diseases.  A 
further  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  arises  when 
the  sj'mptoms  of  the  disease  arc  complicated 
by  extension  of  the  sclerosis  to  the  grey 
anterior  horns.  Sj'miitoms  will  then  present 
themselves  more  or  less  resembling  those 
which  are  described  under  the  head  of 
17.  Sclerosis,  Amyotrophic  Lateral. 

Again,  when  'multiple  sclerosis'  aflfects  in 
the  main  the  lateral  columns,  the  real  dia- 
gnosis can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  recogni- 
tion of  syiniitoms  which  could  not  be  produced 
by  a  mere  affection  of  the  lateral  columns. 
Thus  the  writer  has  recently  had  under  his 
care  a  little  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  first  brought 
to  him  on  account  of  head-symptoms,  which 
suggested  the  possibility  of  intracranial  tu- 
mour, but  in  whom,  after  a  few  months,  signs 
of  lateral  sclerosis  have  become  developed  in 
a  very  typical  manner.  She  presented  the 
most  characteristic  spastic  gait,  being  fre- 
quently raised  quite  upon  the  points  of  her 
toes  as  she  walked.  There  was  also  great 
exaggeration  of  the  tendon  reflexes,  and  no 
impairment  of  sensilfility.  The  case  seemed 
clearly  one  of  '  multiple  '  or  '  cerebro-.spinal 
sclerosis.' 

Prognosis. — So  long  as  the  disease -process 
remains  limited  to  the  lateral  columns,  as  it 
does  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  '  spas- 
modic   spinal   paralysis  '  carries  with  it   no 
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danger  to  life.  Such  patients  may  survive 
lor  an  indefinite  tune,  even  though  for  years 
after  permanent  contractures  have  become 
established  they  may  have  been  absolutely 
confined  to  bed.  StiU  Erb  speaks  of  two 
cures,  and  of  decided  improvement  in  some 
other  cases,  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  this 
affection  may  prove  a  little  more  amenable 
to  treatment  than  some  of  its  congeners. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  '  spas- 
modic spinal  paralysis,'  as  in  that  of  locomo- 
tor ataxy,  we  must  use  such  means  as  are 
most  likely  to  be  of  avail  in  checking  the 
process  of  sclerosis  in  the  columns  of  the 
cord  which  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms. 
The  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  the 
regulation  of  his  mode  of  life,  must  receive 
our  most  careful  attention.  Sound  sleep 
miust  also  be  ensured,  as  far  as  possible. 

Nitrate  of  silver  has  been  praised  by  some  ; 
but  the  writer  believes  that,  on  the  whole, 
more  good  is  to  be  obtained  from  iodide  of 
potassium  in  eight-  or  ten-grain  doses,  either 
with  or  without  liquor  arsenicalis.  Small 
doses  of  cod-liver  oil,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination with  maltine,  also  seem  to  do  good. 
There  is  no  particular  indication  for  electrical 
treatment  in  this  disease ;  but  stimulation  of 
the  skin  and  subjacent  parts,  by  frictions  and 
massage,  may  be  of  service  in  the  early 
stages,  and  so  also  may  hot  brine  or  sulphur 
baths.  There  are  mostly  no  pains  to  be 
allayed ;  but  occasionally  painful  cramp-like 
contractions  of  the  muscles  cause  much  dis- 
tress to  patients  suffering  from  this  disease. 
These  pains  are  difhcult  to  relieve,  though 
good  may  be  done,  in  some  cases,  by  the 
extract  of  Calabar  bean  in  increasing  doses. 
For  the  rest,  any  accidental  accompaniinenta 
of  the  malady  must  be  treated  upon  the  gene- 
ral principles  apjjlicable  to  the  management 
of  other  spinal  affections. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

17.  Sclerosis,  Amyotrophic  Lateral. 

Synon.:  Fr. Sclerose LateraleAmijotrophiqiie, 
This  is  a  combination  of  symptoms  first 
described  by  Charcot  as  a  separate  disease. 
ClinicaUy,  there  is  an  admixture  of  the  signs 
of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  with  those 
of  lateral  sclerosis,  whilst  towards  the  close 
there  is  often  the  addition  of  a  glosso-laryn- 
geal  paralysis.  The  affection  is  undoubtedly 
a  rare  one,  and,  after  having  stated  the  course 
of  the  disease  as  described  by  Charcot,  we 
may  consider  how  far  this  combination  of 
symptoms  is  entitled  to  an  independent  place 
in  our  nosology. 

Pathology,  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  form  of  lateral  sclerosis 
is  said  to  lie  principally  in  the  fact  that  it 
commences  in  the  cervical  region,  and  soon 
spreads  to  the  contiguous  anterior  horns  of 
grey  matter ;_  thence,  alter  iiiore  or  less  of 
an  interval,  it  extends  in  two  directions: 
(a)  downwards,  so  as   to  involve  the  dorsal 


and  lumbar  lateral  columns,  and  also  the  con 
tinguous  anterior  cornua  of  ffcey  matter ;  and 
(h)  upwards,  so  as  to  implicate  the  upper 
cervical  region  of  the  cord  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  three  peculiarities 
are  asserted  concerning  this  form  of  lateral 
sclerosis:  (1)  that  it  begins  in  the  cervical 
region  of  the  cord,  and  subsequently  affects 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  portions  ;  ("i)  that  it 
does  not  remain  limited  to  the  lateral 
columns,  but  soon  spreads  to  the  contiguous 
anterior  cornua,  where  it  leads  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  motor  ganglion-cells ;  and 
(3)  that  jt  almost  invariably  extends  upwards 
also,  so  as  to  involve  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  thus  to  gradually  bring  about  the  death 
of  the  patient. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Terminations. — 
Being  marked  by  the  anatomical  characters 
above  described,  it  will  be  easily  understood 
that  patients  suffering  from  this  disease 
present  an  admixture  of  such  signs  and 
symptoms  as  may  be  met  with  separately  in 
'  lateral  sclerosis,'  in  '  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,'  and  in  '  bulbar  paralysis.'  We  are 
said  to  have,  in  fact,  the  following  grouping 
and  sequence  of  symptoms  : — ■ 

(1)  Paresis,  gradually  increasing  to  actual 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  soon 
associated  with  distinct  muscular  atrophy 
and  fibrillar  twitchings.  Any  movements 
that  can  be  executed  are  weak,  and  asso- 
ciated with  tremors.  More  or  less  marked 
rigidity  of  muscles,  and  finally  actual  con- 
tractures occur,  in  which  the  arms  are  fixed 
close  to  the  sides  of  the  body ;  the  forearms 
are  semi -flexed  and  pronated,  whilst  the 
hands  and  fingers  are  strongly  flexed. 

(2)  After  an  interval  of  some  months,  a 
similar  group  of  symptoms  becomes  deve- 
loped in  the  lower  extremities.  Again,  we 
ha\e  paresis  gradually  increasing,  with  mus- 
cular tensions,  exaggerated  tendon-reflexes, 
and  an  increasing  amount  of  rigidity  of  the 
lower  limbs,  which  are  usually  fixed  in  the 
extended  position.  At  a  later  period  in  the 
lower  extremities,  as  compared  with  the  arms, 
a  process  of  muscular  atrophy  sets  in,  with 
development  of  the  '  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion,' and  fibrillar  twitchings  in  the  affected 
muscles. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  there  is 
little  or  no  interference  with  sensibility. 
There  is  usually  no  implication  of  the 
sphincters,  and  no  tendency  to  the  forma- 
tion of  bed-sores. 

(3)  In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  there  is 
evidence  of  extension  of  the  morbid  process 
upwards  to  the  upper  cervical  region  and  the 
medulla.  Signs  of  bulbar  paralysis  present 
themselves  in  the  usual  way,  by  paralysis 
with  atrophy  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  by 
progressive  weakening  of  the  muscles  of  the 
palate,  pliarynx,  and  larynx.  The  phrenic 
nerve  has  also  generally  become   involved, 
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and  when  weakness  of  the  diiii)hni;^in  is 
ivtltled  to  weiikness  or  actual  paralysis  of  the 
other  iimscles  of  respiration,  this  all-im- 
])()rtant  function  becomes  more  and  more 
impaired,  and  thus  a  fatal  termination  may 
at  any  time  he  easily  hrouf^ht  about.  In- 
creasing ditliculty  of  articulation  and  deglu- 
tition may  have  existed  for  some  months 
before  death. 

Many  neurologists  are  now  of  opinion 
that  no  independent  disease  such  as  Charcot 
has  described  under  this  name  of  '  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  '  exists.  It  is  recog- 
nised by  many  to  be  only  a  mere  variety  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  this  view 
is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  writer's  own 
experience.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  fact, 
that  more  or  less  of  lateral  sclerosis  almost 
invariably  co-exists  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  with  the  more  distinctive  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  an- 
terior cornua  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  happens 
that  the  clinical  signs  of  the  former  change 
are  obvious,  rather  than  much  dwarfed  or 
non-existent  as  they  are  in  the  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  in  ac- 
cord with  Dr.  Gowers  when  he  says :  '  It  is 
probable  that  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  de- 
generated, if  not  constantly,  at  any  rate  in 
such  a  very  large  proportion  of  tlie  cases  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  that  Charcot's 
distinction  is  in  effect  giving  a  new  name  to 
an  old  disease.  \Vhether  there  are  indica- 
tions [clinical]  of  lateral  sclerosis  or  not 
depends  on  the  circumstance  whether  the 
degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  is  or  is 
not  more  extensive  than  the  complete  de- 
generation of  the  nerve  -  cells  that  cause 
atonic  atrophy.  If  the  latter  is  universal,  the 
pyramidal  tracts  may  be  totally  degenerated, 
and  yet  there  may  be  none  of  the  character- 
istic indications  of  such  degeneration.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  arms  and  legs  may  be 
the  scat  of  the  spastic  paralysis  that  indicates 
pyramidal  degeneration,  and  atonic  atrophy 
may  be  hmiled  to  a  few  muscles  of  the  hands.' 

The  writer  in  his  practice  has  found  the 
atrophy  of  muscles  either  preceding  or  oc- 
curring simultaneously  with  tlie  signs  of 
spastic  paralysis,  and  no  regular  division 
into  stages  such  as  has  been  described  by 
Charcot.  That  bulbar  sj-mptom*  occur  in 
association  with  the  other  signs  of  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  is  of  course  well 
known  ;  and  though  their  development  may 
be  often  a  late  event,  it  is  by  no  means 
always  so. 

The  disease  being,  then,  only  a  variety  of 
progressive  muscular  atropliy  in  association 
with  bulbar  symiitoms,  nothing  separate 
need  be  said  concerning  its  Diagnosis,  Pro- 
gnosis, and  Treatment,  apart  from  what 
has  been  said  concerning  this  disease.  See 
Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy. 

H.  Charlton  Bastun. 


Is.  Multiple  Sclerosis  of  the  Spinal 

Cord.  —  SvNON.  :  Divseminated  Sclerosis; 
Insular  Sclerosis;  Mullilocular  Sclerosis; 
Fr.  Sclerose  en  Plaqiira  DisHcminiea;  Ger. 
Multiple  Sklcrosc  dcs  liiickeniiiorkH. 

Nature  and  /Etiology.  —  Notliing  ap- 
proaching to  an  adeijuate  recognition  of  the 
characters  and  importance  of  this  disease 
was  made  anterior  to  the  year  1HG6.  Then, 
and  in  the  two  or  three  subsequent  years, 
the  malady  may  be  said  to  have  been  identi- 
fied and  characterised  by  Vulpian  and  Char- 
cot, but  more  especially  by  the  latter  and  his 
pupils. 

It  is  a  disease  produced  by  tha  develop- 
ment of  patches  of  sclerosis  of  varying  size 
and  shape  tliroiighout  the  spinal  cord,  and 
most  frequently  also  in  different  parts  of  the 
brain.  Clinically  the  disease  is  met  with 
under  the  most  diverse  forms,  according  to 
tlie  different  sites  and  sizes  of  the  patches  of 
sclerosis  occurring  in  different  cases.  These 
diHerent  forms  of  the  disease  are  divisible  into 
three  partially  distinct  types,  according  as 
the  morbid  changes  and  symptoms  occur  in 
and  are  referable  :  (1)  to  the  spinal  cord  alone 
{sj)inal  tijiye) ;  (2)  to  the  cerebrum  alone 
(cerebral  tijpe) ;  or  (3)  to  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  (cerebrospinal  type).  As  the 
dominant  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  often 
those  of  the  spinal  type,  even  where  there  is 
also  an  extension  of  the  morbid  process  to 
the  cerebrum,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
speak  here  in  the  main  of  the  '  cerebro- 
spinal '  type.  It  is,  moreover,  both  more 
fretpient  and  a  more  characterit^tic  malady 
than  either  of  the  simpler  forms. 

In  regard  to  the  a-tiology  of  the  disease 
little  can  be  said.  It  may  occur  with  or 
without  the  predisposing  influence  of  a  neur- 
otic tendency.  It  is  at  least  as  common  in 
females  as  it  is  in  males;  and  though  rarely 
occiuTing  in  children  imder  ten  years  of  age, 
it  is  perhaps  most  common  between  the  ages 
of  ten  and  thirty  years.  Bej-ond  the  age  of 
forty  it  again  becomes  very  rare. 

Amongst  the  exciting  causes,  exposure  to 
wet  and  cold  would  spem  to  take  the  first 
rank.  After  this  come  traumatic  influences 
of  various  kinds,  mental  shocks  or  troubles, 
great  fatigues  from  mental  or  bodily  labour, 
and  finally  the  state  of  convalescence  from 
several  acute  diseases,  such  as  typhus, 
cholera,  variola,  or  other  specific  fevers.  The 
disease  has  been  said  to  occur  sometimes  as 
a  sequence  to  severe  and  long-continued  hys- 
teria ;  but  in  some  of  such  cases  at  least  it 
would  seem  to  be  far  more  probable  that  the 
early  ami  obscure  symptoms  connected  with 
this  affection  were  those  which  were  re- 
garded as  hysterical.  '  Hysteria  '  may  be 
produced  or  simulated  in  many  ways,  but  as 
itself  a  producer  of  organic  changes  its  role 
is  assuredly  open  to  grave  doubts. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  patches  of 
sclerosis   which    constitute    the    anatomical 
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basis  of  this  disease  do  not  diffei-  in  their 
essential  nature  or  in  their  appearance 
(macroscopic  or  microscopic)  from  the  simi- 
lar overgrowths  of  the  neuroglia  that  occur 
in  locomotor  ataxy  and  in  primary  lateral 
sclerosis. 

On  the  cut  surface  of  the  spinal  cord, 
medulla,  or  other  portion  of  bram,  the  foci 
of  sclerosis  mostly  reveal  themselves  as  grey- 
ish, greyish-red,  or  semi-gelatinous  yellowish 
patches,  differing  j^rincipally  by  reason  of 
slight  contrasts  in  colour,  from  the  dead  white 
of  the  more  healthy  columns  of  tlie  cord, 
and  from  the  natural  appearance  of  the  grey 
matter.  The  tissue  of  the  ])atehes  may 
either  be  level  with,  project  sliglitly  above, 
or  sink  slightly  beneath,  the  general  cut 
surface  of  tlie  cord.  The  same  difl'erenees 
also  exist  in  regard  to  those  patches  which 
involve  the  external  surface  of  the  cord — 
they  may  at  times,  when  the  new  tissue  is 
excessive,  rise  slightly  above  the  surface ; 
whilst  later  on,  when  shrinking  has  occurred 
in  the  cirrhotic  patch,  some  amount  of 
superficial  depression  may  be  met  with. 

The  patches  vary  much  in  size ;  in  the 
spinal  cord  they  range  from  a  mere  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  large  pea,  or  of  a  bean  ; 
whilst  in  the  cerebrum  or  in  the  cerebellum 
thej'  may  attain  still  larger  dimensions.  In  the 
spinal  cord  the  patches  occur  in  all  parts  of 
iis  longitudinal  extent,  and  they  may  occupy 
very  variable  portions  of  the  transverse  area 
of  the  cord.  Some  involve  principally  the 
lateral,  others  the  anterior  or  tlie  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord  ;  or  portions  of  the  grey 
matter,  either  alone  or  in  conjimction  with 
one  or  more  of  tliese  columns,  may  be  impli- 
cated for  a  variable  extent,  transversely  and 
longitudinally.  Patches  of  different  sizes, 
and  varying  in  their  transverse  extent,  oc- 
cupy different  levels  of  the  cord,  and  may 
thus  occur  in  an  irregular  series  throughout 
the  organ. 

These  spinal  foci  of  sclerosis,  again,  may 
be  associated  with  patches  of  the  same  kind 
distributed  through  the  medulla,  pons,  and 
cerebral  peduncles,  in  part  superficially  and 
in  part  within  their  substance.  Similar 
patches  may  be  found  in  variable  number, 
and  quite  irregularly  distributed,  through 
other  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  as  well  as 
through  the  cerebellum. 

In  regard  to  the  microscopical  characters 
of  these  foci  of  sclerosis,  certain  differences 
are  met  with  in  different  cases,  principally 
dependent  upon  the  age,  or  stage  of  forma- 
tion, of  the  patches.  Without  going  into 
minute  details,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
in  all  cases  a  hyperplasic  overgrowth  of  the 
neurogha  which  naturally  exists  around  and 
between  the  nerve-elements.  The  nature  of 
this  change  becomes  quite  distinct  when  pro- 
perly prepared  sections  of  the  cord  have 
been  tinted.  The  new  tissue  takes  the 
staining  fiuid  freely,  and  when  the  circum- 


ference of  a  patch  (especially  some  small 
one)  is  examined,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
numerous  thickened  processes  of  neuroglia 
connect  it  with  the  healthy  tissue  around. 
It  is  by  the  hypertrophy  and  gradual  fusion 
of  these  circumferential  prolongations  that 
the  morbid  growth  progressively  encroaches 
upon  the  previously  healthy  portions  of  the 
cord.  As  this  mere  intermediate  tissue 
grows,  it  presses  upon  and  constricts  the 
nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells,  so  as  to  cause 
atrophy  of  the  latter  and  a  partial  atrophy 
of  the  former.  For  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  nerve-fibres  do  not  wholly 
disappear ;  in  these  patulies  of  primary 
sclerosis  (as  in  the  case  of  '  secondary  de- 
generations')  it  is  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann  which  disappears,  whilst  the  axis- 
cylinders,  or  a  considerable  number  of  ihem, 
persist.  In  the  new  tissue  itself  we  find 
the  usual  granular  or  very  finely  fibrillar 
matrix,  containing  minute  spherical  or 
ovoidal  plastides,  also  branched  cells,  and 
occasionally  a  few  granulation-corpuscles. 
The  latter  are  met  with  especially  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  patch  of  scle- 
rosis ;  just  as  corpora  amylacea  or  colloid 
bodies  may  be  found  in  older  patches. 
The  walls  of  the  capillaries  as  well  as  of 
arteries  and  veins  are  generally  greatly 
thickened,  and  the  vessels  in  a  patch  of  this 
kind  may  be  both  numerous  and  large  ;  in 
other  cases,  however,  the  number  of  vessels 
existing  in  the  patch  is  by  no  means  so 
conspicuous.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ad- 
ventitia  or  outer  coat  of  the  vessels  in  these 
patches  is  specially  apt  to  become  thickened, 
and  that  this  sort  of  overgrowth  may  extend 
inwards,  so  as  to  cause  fibroid  degeneration 
of  the  middle  coat  and  even  of  the  intiraa.  It 
is  probable  that  proliferation  also  takes  place 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  intima  (an 
endarteritis),  and  that  occasionally,  owing  to 
this  cause,  a  thrombosis  may  be  brought 
aboiit.  Certain  it  is  that  the  writer  has  on 
several  occasions  found  the  larger  vessels  of 
a  patch  of  spinal  sclerosis  blocked  by  an  old 
and  firm  thrombus. 

Pathogenesis. — With  reference  to  the 
starting-point  of  a  patch  of  sclerosis  nothing 
definite  can  be  said.  Not  infrequently  dis- 
seminated sclerosis  may  be  met  with  in  the 
absence  of  any  cachexia,  syphilitic  or  other ; 
and,  moreover,  patches  of  sclerosis  may 
occur  in  the  nervous  system  only,  or  to  no 
notable  extent  in  other  organs  of  the  body. 
This,  therefore,  would  indicate  the  existence 
of  something,  or  of  some  process,  of  an  ab- 
normal kind  taking  place  in  the  spinal 
cord  and  brain,  and  again  not  uniformly 
through  them,  but  in  foci  situated  here  and 
there.  It  is  no  explanation,  as  some  seem 
content  to  suppose,  merely  to  say  that  the 
abnormal  ])rocesses  are  '  chronic  inflamma- 
tions ' ;  since,  whether  it  is  oris  not  ad\isable 
to  speak   of  the  changes  by  this  name,   we 
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fshould  still  have  to  nsk  what  is  the  cause, 
of  such  local  departures  from  healthy  nu- 
trition. Does  the  process  bej^in  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue elements  themselves  ?  or  is 
there  some  primary  chans^e  in  the  small  ves- 
sels (possibly  of  the  nature  of  endarteritis) 
leadinrj  to  obstructions  and  a  sequential 
overgrowth  of  the  neuro<<lia  ?  It  would 
seem  prettj-  certain,  at  all  events,  that  the 
change  in  the  nerve-elements  proper  fol-  ' 
h)ws  the  overgrowth  of  the  neuroglia — as 
certain,  indeed,  as  that  throughout  a  band 
of  '  secondary  degeneration  '  the  order  of 
these  changes  is  exactlj'  reversed.  There 
fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  nerve- 
tibres  are  the  first  events,  and  these  are 
followed  by  hyperplasia  of  the  neuroglia. 
See  Spinal  Cokd,  Diseases  of:  §  5,  (13).  ! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  patches  of  primary  sclerosis, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
themselves  rarely  lead  to  bands  of  descending 
'  secondary  degeneration  '  in  the  anterior  or 
lateral  columns,  or  of  ascending  degeneration 
in  the  posterior  or  lateral  colunms.  The 
fact  itself  has  been  long  observed,  and  always 
regarded  as  rather  surprismg.  The  writer 
believes  it  to  be  explicable  by  the  fact  previ- 
ously mentioned,  that  the  bulk  of  the  axis- 
tibres  remain,  so  that  the  nerve-fibres  below 
the  seat  of  lesion  (or  above  in  the  case  of  the 
posterior  and  parts  of  the  lateral  columns)  are 
not  absolutely  cut  ofiF  from  the  nerve-cells 
which  exercise  a  '  trophic '  influence  over 
them.  Some  nerve-tremors  may  still  pass 
along  the  damaged  fibres  in  the  sclerotic 
patch,'  and  thus  the  nerves  m  the  parts  be- 
yond do  not  degenerate,  as  they  would  do  if 
tlie  fibres  had  been  absolutely  cut  across. 
Some  fibres  may  be  completely  strangled 
and  then  absorbed,  and  in  such  a  case  the 
continuations  of  these  nerve-fibres  would  de- 
generate. In  the  final  stages  of  a  sclerotic 
patch  this  kind  of  sequence  is  apt  to  occur ; 
so  that  towards  the  end  there  may  be  the 
tendency  to  the  occurrence  of  some  amount 
of  secondary  degeneration,  even  though  the 
degenerated  fibres  may  not  constitute  a  very 
compact  band. 

Symptojis. — It  can  easily  be  imderstood, 
fi'om  what  has  already  been  said,  how  much 
the  sjTnptomatology  of  this  disease  is  liable 
to  vary  m  different  cases,  according  to  the 
varying  situation,  extent,  and  order  of  evolu- 
tion of  the  morbid  patches.  That  it  is  possible 
to  assign  anythmg  like  a  definite  symptom- 
atology for  this  affection,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  certain  seats  of  election  in 
whicli  the  patches  of  sclerosis  are  specially 
apt  to  occur.  The  sites  affected  with  special 
frecjuency  are  the  lateral  colunms  of  the 
cord,  the  medulla,  and  the  pons ;  and  it  is 

'  In  support  of  tliis,  there  is  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Charcot,  that  an  optic  nerve  wliich  was  affected 
through  its  wliole  thickness  by  sclerosis  was  yet 
capable  of  performing  its  functions.  J 


with  the  occurrence  of  patches  of  sclerosis 
in  these  situations  that  we  have  tlio  foUow- 
mg  set  of  correbitcd  symptoms  pertainmg  to 
the  '  cerebro-spinal  '  type  of  the  disease. 

A  slowly  ensiling  paresis  of  the  lower 
extremities  begins  first  in  one  limb,  and  then 
after  a  time  involves  the  other.  During  this 
time  the  paresis  develo[)s  into  a  more  and 
more  marked  paralysis,  though  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  limbs  remains  almost  completely 
unaffected— nothing  more  than  a  temjiorary 
numbness  being  complained  of  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  whilst  lightning-like  pains  and  girdle- 
sensations  are  altogether  absent.  After  an 
interval,  first  one  and  then  another  upper 
extremity  may  become  weak  and  subse- 
quently more  or  less  paralysed.  During 
these  early  stages  of  the  disease  more  or 
less  distinct  remissions  of  symptoms  may 
occur  from  time  to  time. 

Meanwhile  a  most  typical  sign  soon  shows 
itself  in  the  paretic  or  semi-p.iralysed  limbs, 
in  the  form  of  a  marked  trembling  or  shaking 
of  those  muscles  or  parts  of  a  limb  which  are 
called  uito  voluntary  action  with  any  in- 
tensity, although  these  phenomena  immedi- 
ateh'  subside  when  the  voluntary  exertion 
ceases.  The  involuntary  movements  consist 
either  of  extremely  well-marked  tremors, 
like  those  met  with  in  some  cases  of  para- 
lysis agitans,  or  else  of  movements  of  greater 
range,  more  resembling  those  of  chorea. 

Later  some  paresis  of  the  trunk-muscles 
may  occur,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  neck ; 
and  this  maybe  follow-ed  by  a  similar  affection 
of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  facial  muscles — 
possibly,  also,  of  those  of  the  palate,  pharynx, 
and  larynx.  When  a  patient  affected  in  this 
manner,  who  has  been  previously  lying  per- 
fectly still  in  bed,  is  told  to  endeavour  to  sit 
up,  shakings  and  tremors  begin  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  body,  and  the  scene  is  strangely 
changed  until  all  voluntary  efforts  cease,  and 
the  recumbent  position  is  again  assumed. 
The  same  kind  of  thing  is  seen  when  move- 
ments of  particular  parts  of  the  body  are 
attempted:  thus  when,  in  the  sitting  posture, 
the  patient  attemjits  to  hold  up  one  leg, 
tremors  of  it  immediately  begin  ;  ask  him  to 
take  hold  of  something  or  to  squeeze  a  dyna- 
mometer, an<l  the  upper  extremity  called  into 
action  at  once  begins  to  shake ;  reipiest  him 
to  put  out  his  tongue,  and  immediately  irre- 
gular protrusions  of  the  organ  occur,  asso- 
ciated with  twitchings  about  the  angles  of 
the  mouth  and  even  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  act  of  walking  may  cause,  in 
more  or  less  advanced  cases,  tremors  of  the 
legs,  arms,  trunk,  head,  and  neck—  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Movements  of  slight  intensity  occasion 
either  no  shakings  or  merely  tremors  of  a 
very  fine  kind.  The  latter  are  seen  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  when  writing  is 
attempted.  Almost  each  letter  registers  a 
number   of    fine    tremors,   mixed   here   and 
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there  with  greater  irregularities.  In  more 
advanced  cases,  however,  the  movements  are 
so  disorderly  that  writing  becomes  either 
impossible  or  wholly  illegible. 

Just  as  there  is  no  loss  of  ordinary  sensi- 
bility, so  we  find  that  patients  often  remain 
fully  conscious  as  to  the  positions  and  move- 
ments of  their  hmbs,  and  that  closure  of  the 
eyes  causes  no  increased  uncertainty  of  their 
movements  unless  the  posterior  cohimns  be 
distinctly  affected  ;  and,  except  under  these 
latter  conditions,  when  in  the  standmg  posi- 
tion, they  are  not  rendered  moi-e  giddy  or 
more  unsteady  by  closure  of  the  eyes. 

Up  to  this  stage  there  may  be  no  distinct 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  bladder 
or  the  rectum.  The  tendon-reflexes  are, 
however,  generally  distinctly  exaggerated  : 
ankle-clonus  may  be  obtained  with  readiness, 
and  the  knee-jerk  is  often  more  pronounced 
than  iisual.  There  is  no  tendency  to  the 
formation  of  bed-sores;  no  wasting  of  mus- 
cles ;  nor  is  any  alteration  in  their  electrical 
excitability  met  with. 

After  variable  and  often  long  periods,  the 
affected  lower  extremities,  which  have  be- 
come more  and  more  paralysed,  may  in 
some  cases  show  signs  of  commencing  bar- 
like rigidity.  The  limbs,  as  the  patient  lies 
in  bed,  are  closely  drawn  together,  and  in  a 
condition  of  rigid  extension,  which  is  generally 
increased  when  any  attempts  to  move  them 
are  made.  At  first  this  condition  of  the 
limbs  ensues  from  time  to  time,  in  the  form 
of  paroxysms  lasting  for  an  hour  or  two. 
But.  later,  the  attacks  become  both  more 
frequent  and  longer,  so  that  ultimately  the 
condition  of  rigidity  becomes  permanent. 
Contractions  of  the  arms  are  less  common, 
and  when  they  occur  they  become  fixed  at 
times  in  a  different  position  from  that  met 
Avith  in  simple  lateral  sclerosis  {see  10. 
Spasmodic  Spinal  Paralysis) ;  that  is,  like 
the  lower  extremities,  in  a  condition  of 
extension,  and  closely  drawn  to  the  sides  of 
the  body.  At  this  period  ankle-clonus  Cin 
often  be  elicited  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
the  movements  set  up  in  the  one  leg  may 
extend  to  the  opposite  lower  extremity,  and 
may  indeed  lead  to  more  or  less  of  general 
tremor  throughout  the  body.  Exposure  to 
cold,  or  irritation  of  the  skin  in  various  ways, 
will  also  often  suffice  to  initiate  this  general 
tremor,  which,  as  Brown-Sequard  showed, 
may  commonly  be  caused  to  cease  instantly 
by  a  forcible  flexion  of  one  of  the  gi'eat  toes. 
With  the  cessation  of  the  tremors  consequent 
upon  this  manojuvre,  the  limbs  may  also  be 
left  for  a  time  in  a  supple  and  flaccid  condi- 
tion. 

The  manifestation  of  tremors  of  the 
tongue,  hps,  and  face  is  of  course  a  sign  that 
the  bulb  is  affected ;  and  when  this  occurs, 
simultaneously  or  very  soon  after,  other  evi- 
dences of  implication  of  the  bulb  and  of  con- 
tig^ious  portions  of  the  cerebrum  may  be  met 


.with.  Articulation  may  become  moi'e  or  less 
affected,  the  speech  being  rendered  slow, 
hesitating,  and  measured,  syllable  by  syllable ; 
or  it  may  be  jerky  in  character — becoming 
especially  thick  and  blurred  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease.  Tlie  power  of  swallow- 
ing is  less  frequently  impaired,  but  in  ad- 
vanced stages  it  is  apt  to  be  affected. 

Nystagmus  is  almost  invariably  met  with. 
Diplopia,  or  actual  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles,  is  rare.  Amblyopia  not  infrequently 
exists ;  perhaps  in  one  eye  only.  Actual 
blindness  is  very  rare. 

Vertigo,  sometimes  to  a  marked  extent,  is 
no  uncommon  symptom  ;  and  as  the  cere- 
brum becomes  more  and  more  affected,  a 
condition  of  well-marked  hebetude,  or  actual 
dementia,  gradually  becomes  pronoiinced. 
This  betraj's  itself  externally  by  a  blank, 
expressionless  aspect  of  the^face;  the  patient 
becomes  childish  in  manner,  his  memory 
fails,  and  he  takes  interest  only  in  trifles ; 
he  may  also  laugh  constantly  without  ade- 
quate cause,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
easily  moved  to  tears. 

During  this  condition  of  things  a  subacute 
maniacal  condition  may  supervene ;  or  the 
patient  may  develop  '  delusions  of  grandeur  ' 
precisely  similar  to  those  met  with  in  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane — examples  of  which 
the  writer  has  recently  seen  in  two  of  his  own 
patients.  In  other  cases  persons  suffering 
from  this  disease  maj'  lapse  into  a  profoundly 
melancholic  condition. 

At  this  stage,  too,  apoplectiform  or  epilep- 
tiform attacks  are  particularly  apt  to  occur 
from  time  to  time.  After  such  attacks,  of 
whichever  kind,  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the 
body  and  the  face  are  left  more  or  less 
paralysed ;  and  where  the  attack  has  been 
epileptiform  in  cliaracter,  the  convulsive 
twitchings  are  often  limited  to  this  one  side 
of  the  body.  As  Charcot  has  pointed  out, 
these  attacks  are  precisely  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  general  paralytics,  or  in  case" 
of  old  hemiplegia  with  descending  sclerosis- 
They  answer  to  the  so-called  '  congestive 
attacks,'  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  associ- 
ated with  any  new  appreciable  lesions  of  a 
'  gross  '  order.  Such  epileptiform  attacks 
may  be  brief,  or  they  may  last  for  hours  ;  or, 
off  and  on,  even  for  days.  In  all  of  them  the 
temperature  begins  to  rise  almost  at  once — 
without  any  initial  period  of  depression — and 
may  even  reach  104°  in  a  few  hours,  or  in  a 
day  or  two.  The  temperature  then  begins  to 
fall  again  ;  or,  should  it  continue  to  rise  to  a 
still  higher  point,  the  attack  is  very  apt  to 
terminate  fatally. 

Every  attack  of  this  kind  leaves  the  patient 
in  a  manifestly  vvorse  condition,  both  bodily 
and  mentally  ;  and  perhaps  in  one  of  them 
at  last  death  may  occur. 

Varieties. — The  symptomatology  of  this 
disease  is  likely  to  be  considerably  modified 
in   different    cases,   but   princijDally   in    two 
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directions,  productive  of  complications  of  the 
siiine  kind  as  those  which  are  also  apt  to 
occur  in  '  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis.'  In 
each  disease  there  may  in  some  cases  be  a 
special  affection  of  the  posterior  columns,  in 
one  or  other  re-jion  of  the  cord,  bringinj;  with 
it  more  interfei-ence  with  sensibility,  and  an 
admixture  of  other  symptoms  pertaining  to 
locomotor  ataxy.  These  are  some  of  the 
cases  wliich  have  been  described  under  the 
separate  name  of  'ataxic  paraplej,na  '  {sre 
I'AKAi'LEiiiA.  Ataxic).  It  is,  perhaps,  princi- 
pally in  these  casts  that  the  ^crises  (fas- 
irifjiics  '  (pains,  vomitinjj,  and  occasionally 
diarrh(ea)  are  also  met  with.  In  other  in- 
stances there  may  be  an  extension  of  the 
sclerosis  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior 
cornua  in  one  or  other  region  (as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  grey  matter),  leading, 
amongst  other  phenomena,  to  muscular 
atrophy  in  related  regions  of  the  body.  In 
eitiier  of  these  ways  the  symptoms  of  tiie 
original  disease  may  be  complicated,  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  obscured. 

Many  other  differences  also  present  them- 
selves in  special  cases,  owing  to  the  varying 
situations  in  which  the  morbid  patches  make 
their  first  appearance.  In  a  distinct  minority 
of  tiie  cases  the  disease  seems  to  reveal  itself 
first  in  the  braiu  rather  than  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

Terminations. — After  this  disease  has  pur- 
sued a  very  slow  course  for  years  (often  five 
to  ten),  the  miserable  sufferers  from  it  may 
at  last  be  carried  oft'  in  various  wiij-s.  Death 
may  take  place  in  one  of  the  apoplectiform 
or  epileptiform  attacks,  occurring  either  in 
patients  who  are  merely  slightly  demented, 
or  in  those  who  are  otherwise  actually  insane  ; 
or,  at  last,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  great 
interference  not  only  with  articulation  but 
also  with  deglutition,  the  fimctions  of  the 
heart  or  of  respiration  may  also  become 
affected,  and  this  disturbance  may  lead  on  to 
a  fatal  termination. 

In  other  cases,  after  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  years,  and  when  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cord  has  become  seriously  involved,  accidents 
may  supervene  similar  to  those  which  occur 
in  tlie  rinal  stages  of  many  cases  of  para- 
plegia. The  bladder  may  become  paralysed, 
and  after  a  time  inflammation  and  idceration 
may  be  set  up,  followed  by  secondary  inflam- 
mation of  the  ureters  or  kidneys.  Or  bed- 
sores may  form,  sloughing  may  go  on  exten- 
sively, and  the  patient  may  at  last  die 
exhausted,  or  from  the  supervention  of  blood- 
poisoning.  At  other  times  the  patient  is  cut 
oft'  by  some  acute  inflammatory  disease. 

Diagnosis. — In  its  early  stages  the  dia- 
gnosis of  this  disease  may  present  very  con- 
siderable difficulties.  This  is  especially  the 
case  when  the  morbid  process  begins  in  the 
cerebrum.  Here  for  a  time  there  may  be 
nothing  distinctive,  and  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  further  development  of  the  disease  before 
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anything  like  a  positive  diagnosis  is  pofsible. 
Similarly,  where  the  disease  begins  only  with 
spinal  symi)toms,  it  is  often  extremely  dilli- 
cult  to  diagnose  it  with  certainty  in  its  very 
early  stages.  The  important  characters  in 
the  more  typical  forms  of  the  diseivse  are  the 
youth  of  the  patient,  the  paresis  gnuliially 
increasing,  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other 
lower  extremity,  with  no  alteration  in  sensi- 
bility or  in  the  electrical  irritability  of  the 
nerves  or  nniscles,  but  with  ankle-clonus  and 
exaggerated  knee-jerks.  Still  it  must  bo 
borne  in  mind  that  all  these  signs  may  bo 
met  with  in  the  spastic  forms  of  I'unctional 
Paralysis  of  S])inal  Typo  (ace  30)  ;  and, 
especially  when  they  occur  in  young  women, 
the  diagnosis  is  often  beset  with  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Even  the  most  experienced  ob- 
server may  remain  for  a  time  in  doul)t  as  to 
whether  he  has  to  do  with  the  beginnings  of 
organic  disease,  or  with  mere  fimctional  de- 
rangements of  the  spinal  cord.  Hut  when 
the  peculiar  tremors  and  disordered  move- 
ments on  voluntary  excitation  of  the  muscles 
are  met  with,  together  with  the  absence  of 
any  such  tremors  in  the  condition  of  rest, 
and  some  amount  of  paresis  or  of  similar 
sjTnptoms  in  one  or  both  upper  extremities, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  '  spinal '  typo  of  this 
disease  can  be  no  longer  ditticult  or  doubtful. 

By  far  the  most  typical  cases,  however, 
are  those  of  the  '  cerebro-spinal '  type,  in 
which,  with  such  symptoms  as  are  above 
indicated,  there  are  also  some  others  due  to 
disease  of  the  medulla,  pons,  or  adjacent 
parts,  such  as  tremors  about  the  lips  and 
tongtie,  altered  speech,  and  nystagmus.  In 
these  cases  the  disease  is  really  quite  dis- 
tinctive ;  so  that  the  malady  oucht  to  be 
easily  recognised  when  the  patient  is  seen  at 
this  stage  for  the  first  time.  Chorea  is  the 
affection  with  which  such  a  stage  of  the  disease 
is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  ;  but  the  abso- 
lute cessation  of  all  tremors  and  disordered 
movements  in  miiltiple  sclerosis  when  the 
patient  is  at  rest,  and  their  immediate  re- 
initiation (mainly  in  the  parts  moved,  but 
also  often  to  some  extent  in  others)  on  the 
occurrence  of  voluntary  efforts,  is  a  thoroughly 
distinctive  characteristic. 

Paralysis  agitans  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  disseminated  sclerosis  with  even  more 
ease.  It  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  in  i>ersons 
under  the  age  of  thirty-five,  whilst  multiple 
sclerosis  does  not  very  often  begin  in  jK-rsons 
beyond  such  an  age.  The  movements  of 
paralysis  agitans,  again,  are  only  to  a  slight 
extent  exaggerated  by  voluntary  exertion  of 
the  parts,  whilst  sometimes  they  are  actually 
lessened  thereby ;  and  such  movements,  in 
the  form  of  fine  tremors,  do  not  cease  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  under  conditions 
of  rest,  .\gain,  there  is  generally  no  shaking 
of  the  head  and  neck  in  paralysis  agitans. 

Mercurial  poisoning  with  tremors  can  bo 
easily    distinguished,   on    inquiry   into  the 
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history  of  the  patient,  and  the  mode  of  onset 
of  the  disease. 

In  those  more  irregular  cases  of  multiple 
sclerosis,  in  which  there  is  either  an  unusual 
amount  of  implication  of  the  posterior 
columns  of  the  cord,  or  of  the  grey  matter 
in  some  region  or  regions,  the  diagnosis  of 
the  complex  nature  of  the  affection  must  he 
based  upon  the  general  priucijdes  ai^plicable 
to  the  regional  dia.gnosis  of  spinal  cord  dis- 
ease. 

Prognosis. — Absolute  cure  of  this  disease 
is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for.  The  most  that 
has  been  done,  hitherto,  as  a  result  of  treat- 
ment, has  been  to  help  to  bring  about  more 
or  less  distinct  remissions,  and  also  to  delay 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Death  usually 
occurs  in  from  five  to  ten  years,  in  one  or 
other  of  the  modes  already  indicated. 

Treatment. — Many  drugs  have  been  tried, 
but  hitherto  with  little  or  no  positive  result, 
in  the  treatment  of  this  afi'ection.  Nitrate  of 
silver  has  seemed  to  do  good  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  the  early  stages.  But  the 
writer  is  much  more  disposed  to  trust  to 
iodide  of  potassium  in  eight-  or  ten-grain 
doses  three  times  a  day,  with  or  without 
moderate  doses  of  liquor  arsenicalis,  or  of 
perchloride  of  mercury  ;  combining  the  use 
of  those  drugs  with  cod-liver  oil,  alone  or 
with  maltine,  and  a  good  nomishing  diet. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  the  above  medi- 
cines should  be  omitted,  and  simple  tonics 
taken  in  their  place.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  hot  brine  or  sulphur  baths  and 
massage  of  the  limbs  may  be  of  service  ;  and 
in  all  cases  it  is  of  great  importance  to  see 
that  the  patient  obtains  sound  sleep,  since  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  chronic  sjjinal  diseases, 
the  patient's  downward  course  is  likely  to  be 
hastened  where  an  adequate  amount  of  sleep 
is  not  obtained. 

No  distinct  indications  exist  for  the  treat- 
ment of  this  affection  by  electricity,  and  no 
advantages  have  as  yet  been  recorded  from 
its  use.  The  complications  of  the  disease, 
which  may  occur  in  its  later  phases,  must  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples applicable  for  this  as  well  as  for  other 
spinal  affections.  Every  effort  must  be  made 
to  preserve  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
as  this  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the 
surest  means  of  holding  in  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

19.  Friedreich's  Disease.  —  Synon.  : 
Hereditary  Ataxy;  Postero -lateral  Sclerosis 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  ;  Diffuse  Sclerosis  of  the 
Spinal  Cord  and  Bulb. 

This  is  a  disease  apt  to  show  itself  in  seve- 
ral members  of  the  same  family,  at  periods 
varying  mostly  between  early  childhood  and 
the  twenty-fifth  year.  It  has  been  found  to 
be  two  or  three  times  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.    It  is  not  an  hereditary 


disease  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terra ;  it  is 
rather  a  'family  disease,'  showing  itself  in 
several  children  of  the  same  parents,  although 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  may  have  had 
the  disease.  The  term  '  hereditary  ataxy  '  is 
therefore  misleading. 

Nature  and  Pathology.  —  When  first 
recognised,  this  disease  was  regarded  as  a 
form  of  locomotor  ataxy;  but,  as  Charcot 
and  Bourneville  have  pointed  out,  some  of 
the  cases  at  least  are  much  more  closely 
related  to  '  disseminated  sclerosis.'  Fried- 
reich's disease  is,  in  fact,  a  malady  as  it 
were  intermediate  between  these  two  affec- 
tions, having  important  alliances  with  each, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  the  alliance  is 
closer  between  it  and  disseminated  sclerosis 
than  between  it  and  locomotor  ataxy. 

The  disease  is  dependent  upon  the  deve- 
lopment of  areas  of  sclerosis  in  the  posterior 
and  in  the  antero-lateral  columns  of  the  cord, 
as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  the  grey  matter ; 
together  with  an  extension  of  such  morbid 
processes  to  the  bulb,  so  as  to  implicate  the 
hypoglossal  nuclei  and  other  parts.  The  dis- 
ease has,  therefore,  likewise  been  named 
'  Diffuse  sclerosis  of  the  sjjLnal  cord  and 
bulb.' 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Generally  com- 
mencing without  any  special  exciting  cause, 
and  mostly  during  adolescence,  the  malady 
shows  itself  first  by  the  occurrence  of  a 
gradually  progressive  weakness  in  one  or 
both  lower  extremities,  together  with  an 
unsteady  or  uncertain,  rather  than  a  dis- 
tinctly ataxic  gait.  The  legs  are  often  placed 
wide  apart,  and  the  walk  is  not  unlike  that 
of  a  drunken  man.  By  slow  degrees  the 
weakness  increases,  tiU  even  standing  be- 
comes impossible.  The  weakness  and  uncer- 
tainty soon  extend  to  the  upper  extremities, 
which  also  become  tremulous  during  the 
execution  of  movements.  Most  frequently 
this  incoordination  is  not  exaggerated  by 
closure  of  the  eyes. 

Later  on  the  trunk  and  the  head  become 
the  seat  of  oscillations,  which  are  exaggerated 
when  the  patient  executes  any  movement, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  cease  when  he  is 
completely  at  rest  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion. 

In  males  a  condition  of  impotence  super- 
venes ;  and  in  females  the  menstruation  be- 
comes exceedingly  irregular.  These  signs 
are  not  long  in  showing  themselves  when  we 
have  to  do  with  patients  j)ast  the  age  of 
puberty. 

After  some  years  the  tongue  partakes  in 
the  trembling,  and  speech  becomes  hesitating, 
thick,  and  at  last  scarcely  intelligible.  Ulti- 
mately the  tongue  may  become  completely 
paralysed  and  motionless. 

Nystagmus  of  a  slow  horizontal  character 
is  apt  to  show  itself,  on  the  occasion  of 
voluntary  movements  of  the  eyeballs. 

During  the  final  stages  of  the  disease  there 
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is  often  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  all 
the  limbs  sometimes  associateil  with  mus- 
cular atrophy.  At  this  period,  also,  the  limbs 
are  occasionally  alTected  with  cramps,  or  trau- 
fiitory  contractures. 

Again,  it  is  only  durinf»  the  final  stages  of 
the  disease  that  afTections  of  sensibility  are 
prone  to  show  themselves — and  that,  prin- 
cipally, in  the  form  of  aniesthesia  of  the 
lower  extremities,  often  so  complete  as  to 
involve  the  joints  and  muscles  as  well  as  the 
skin.  Sometimes  pains  are  comjjlained  of, 
but  they  are  rather  erratic  in  character  than 
of  the  lightiiint^-like  or  lancinatinjj  type. 

The  special  senses  and  the  ititellect  usually 
remain  intact.  The  pupil  often  remains  sen- 
sitive to  light,  and  may  be  even  rather  vm- 
naturally  sensitive. 

The  spliincters  are  not  affected ;  and  there 
is  no  tendency  for  bed-sores  to  occur. 

Sudden  attacks  of  vertigo  are  apt  to  super- 
vene (and  that  quite  ii-respective  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  at  the  time) ;  or  towards 
the  close  of  the  disease  actual  apoplectiform 
attacks  may  occur,  in  one  of  which  the  patient 
may  succumb.  Such  an  attack  is  said  to  be 
of  the  following  type  :  '  It  is  characterised  by 
a  rapid  but  incomplete  loss  of  consciousness, 
by  resolution  of  all  the  limbs  and  a  gene- 
ralised anicsthcsia,  by  a  considerably  impeded 
respiration  which  is  of  a  jerking  and  noisy 
type,  by  a  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart 
and  great  frecpiency  of  pulse  (130),  together 
with  a  notable  elevation  of  temperature ' 
(Brousse). 

The  progi-ess  of  the  disease  is  often  ex- 
tremely slow,  but  alwaj's  fatally'  progressive. 
It  may  last  fi-om  five  to  thirty  years. 

Diagnosis.  —  As  already  indicated,  the 
diagnosis  has  to  be  made  principally  between 
Friedreich's  disease  and  disseminated  scle- 
rosis, or  else  between  it  and  locomotor  ataxy. 
Such  difficulties  of  diagnosis  must,  however. 


present  themselves  principally  in  regard  to 
the  first  case  of  Friedreich's  disease  that 
happens  to  show  itself  in  a  family.  If  the 
medical  attendant  is  aware  that  already  one 
or  more  of  the  patient's  brothers  and  sisters 
have  become  attected  in  a  similar  manner, 
more  than  half  the  ditliculty  of  diagnosis  is 
at  once  got  rid  of— supposing  the  practitioner 
to  be  aware  of  the  existence  and  general 
nature  of  such  a  malady  as  Friedreich's  dis- 
ease. This  is  so,  because  several  cases  of 
ordinary  locomotor  ataxy  or  of  insular  scle- 
rosis in  the  same  family  must  be  regarded  as 
events  of  extreme  rarity. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  Friedreich's  disease  (a.s  well  as  in  loco- 
motor ataxy,  and  disseminated  sclerosis) 
much  variation  exists  in  dilferent  cases,  in 
the  rapidity  and  in  the  order  of  development 
of  the  several  signs  and  symptoms.  A  simi- 
lar variability  exists  in  regard  to  the  relative 
development  of  these  several  signs  in  dif- 
ferent cases  —  the  result  being  that  only  a 
generic  similarity  is  likely  to  exist  between 
any  two  or  three  consecutive  cases  of  this 
disease  that  may  chance  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  same  observer. 

Supposing,  however,  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  solitary  case  of  disease,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  age  becomes  of  first  imjiortance.  If 
the  patient  should  be  imder  twenty  ^-ears  of 
age,  the  chances  would  be  decidedly  against 
locomotor  ataxy,  and  in  favour  of  the  case 
being  either  one  of  Friedreich's  disease  or  of 
disseminated  sclerosis ;  while  the  indications 
would  be  still  further  against  locomotor  ataxy, 
if  there  should  be  an  absence  of  the  peculiar 
pains  characterising  this  latter  disease,  or  of 
other  affections  of  sensibility. 

The  points,  in  detail,  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  for  the  diagnosis  of  these 
three  diseases  from  one  another  are  given 
below  in  parallel  columns. 


Locomotor  Ataxy. 
Barely  before  twentieth  year. 

Affections  of  sensibility  early 
and  constant.  Sight  and  hearing 
often  affected. 

Double  vision,  nnd  Argj-U-Ro- 
bertson  pupil  present. 

No  nystagmus. 

Xo  oscillations  of  head  and 
trunk. 

Knee-jerk  absent  ;  no  ankle- 
clonus.     No  rigidities. 


No  speech  defects. 

Simple  incoordination  in  arms 
common. 


MentaJ  disturbance  rare. 


Friedreich's  Disease. 
Commonly  before  twentieth  year- 
Affections  of  sensibility  absent. 


Double  vision,  and  Argyll-Ro- 
bertson pupil  absent. 

Nystagmus  frequent. 

Oscillations  of  head  and  trunk 
very  common. 

Knee  -  jerk  either  absent,  of 
me<lium  intensity,  or  cxaRfienited. 
Sometimes  clonus.     No  rigidities. 

Difficulties  in  speech. 

Tremors  of  arms  exaggerated  by 
movement. 


No  mental  disturbance. 


Disseminated  Sclerosis. 
Often  before  twentieth  year. 

Affections  of  sensibility  gene- 
rally absent,  though  (-ight  and 
hearing  are  sometimes  affected. 

Double  vision  frequent,  and 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil  absent. 

Nystagmus  very  common. 

Oscillations  of  head  and  trunk 
frequent. 

Knee-jerk  commonly  exagge- 
rated, and  clonus  present..  Rigidi- 
ties common. 

Difficulties  in  speech. 

Tremors  of  tuTns,  on  movement, 
gradually  becoming  choreic  in 
range. 

Mental  disturbance  frequent. 
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Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  disease 
is  not  amenable  to  any  special  line  of  treat- 
ment. On  the  othei-  hand,  it  is  one  which 
is  comparatively  little  dangerous  to  life. 
Patients  so  affected  may  live  for  pi'olonged 
periods,  if  due  care  be  taken  to  maintain 
their  general  health. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

20.  Spinal  Cord,  Tumours  of.— Sy- 
NON. :  Intra-medullary  Tumours ;  Fr.  Tu- 
meurs  dclaMoelle;  Twmcurs  Bavlddiennes; 
Ger.  Krankha/ten  Geschwulste  des  Buckcn- 
marks. 

^Etiology  AND  Anatomical  Characters. — 
Tmnours  originating  in  the  substance  of  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
two  classes,  according  as  they  represent  (a) 
mere  local  accidents  in  the  form  of  perverted 
tissvie-chauges ;  or  (b)  such  local  accidents 
developing  under  the  influence  of  a  distinct 
general  state,  such  as  syphUis  or  scrofulosis. 

(rt)  Of  the  purely  local  overgrowths,  the 
most  tji^ical,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  fre- 
quently occurring,  are  gliomata.  The  con- 
sideration of  tliese  erowths  comes  in  natural 
sequence  to  that  of  sclerosis  affecting  different 
regions  of  the  cord.  In  such  a  tumour  we 
have  an  exuberant  overgrowth,  as  Virchow 
and  most  other  pathologists  sujipose,  starting 
from  the  neiiroglia  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
cord.  At  first  the  growth  intihrates  and 
substitutes  itself  in  the  place  of  a  certain 
amount  of  nerve-tissue ;  but  it  soon  grows 
excessive  in  quantity  (spreading  m  area  per- 
haps at  the  same  time),  and  thus  comes  to 
exercise  a  more  and  more  marked  com- 
pression upon  the  remaining  tracts  of  nerve- 
tissue  composing  the  cord  at  the  same  level, 
within  the  narrow  and  imyielding  boundaries 
of  the  spinal  canal.  In  extreme  cases  a 
spinal  cord  may,  as  the  writer  has  seen,  j 
become  so  infiltrated  with  new-growth  i 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  regions,  that  it  attains  almost 
twice  its  natural  bulk.  These  gliomata  are 
oftentimes  extremely  vascular.  They  are 
liable  to  undergo  a  certain  amount  of  central 
softening;  and  into  their  substance,  espe- 
cially in  the  softened  foci,  hiemorrhages  are 
very  apt  to  occur.  Softening  of  nerve -tissue 
may  also,  at  a  certain  stage,  take  place 
around  a  more  circumscribed  growth,  and 
thence  may  extend  for  a  variable  distance 
above  and  below. 

Other  tumours  of  an  allied  nature,  such  as 
sarcomata  and  myxomata,  also  at  times 
develop,  either  in  their  pure  types  or  with 
blended"  characters,  within  the  sjjinal  cord. 
They  present  few  intrinsic  peculiarities  in 
their  manner  of  affecting  the  cord.  They 
rarely  attain  any  large  size ;  indeed  the 
limitations  of  the  spinal  canal  only  permit  of 
much  increase  in  one  direction.  And  elon- 
gated growths  are  occasional!}^  met  with. 
To    a    considerable    extent,    such    tumours 


have  an  infiltrating  mode  of  growth,  though 
their  boundaries  are  apt  to  be  rather  more 
defined  than  are  those  of  gliomata. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  these  tumours, 
almost  nothing  more  definite  can  be  said 
than  that  they  seem,  at  times,  to  find  occasion 
and  conditions  suitable  for  their  initiation 
after  some  blow  upon  the  spme  or  concussion 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

[h)  Of  the  growths  which  tend  to  occur 
in  the  spinal  cord  (as  occasionally  in  other 
parts  of  the  body)  under  the  influence  of 
some  general  disease  or  diathetic  condition, 
two  are  especially  to  be  named.  These  are 
tubercular  groiuths  and  sijijliilitic  gummata. 
The  former  are  generally  small,  varying  in 
size  from  a  mustard-seed  to  a  pea,  and  only 
very  rarely  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a 
hazel-nut.  Next  to  gliomata,  they  are  the 
new-growths  most  frequently  met  with  in 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  When 
small,  they  may  occur  in  association  with  a 
cerebro-spinal  tubercular  meningitis  ;  but  at 
other  times  they  are  found,  and  especially 
the  larger  growths,  existing  independently 
of  any  acute  inflammation  of  the  meninges. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  tumours  may  be 
combined  with  a  certain  amount  of  adjacent 
and  secondary  softening  of  the  substance  of 
the  cord. 

Syphilitic  gummata,  originating  in  the  cord 
itself,  occur  only  with  the  greatest  rarity. 
They  are  more  frequently  foimd  starting 
from  the  meninges,  and  then  they  may 
l^ress  upon  or  actually  grow  into  the  nerve- 
substance. 

Cancer  is  believed  not  to  occur  primarily 
in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord,  though  it 
may  grow  into  its  substance,  or  seriously 
press  upon  it,  when  originating  either  in  the 
meninges  or  in  the  vertebrsE. 

Symptoms,  Course,  and  Terminations.— 
The  difficulties  of  diagnosis  are  almost 
always  very  great  in  the  case  of  tumours  of 
the  spinal  cord,  because  in  their  early  stages, 
and  occasionally  for  prolonged  jjeriods,  they 
are  associated  with  slight  and  somewhat 
vague  symptoms. 

Independently  of  the  variations  in  different 
cases,  consequent  upon  the  longitudinal  situa- 
tion or  level  of  the  tumour  in  the  spinal  cord, 
the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  may  be  more  or 
less  vague  anomalies  of  sensibility  in  different 
regions,  associated  with  a  certain  amount 
of  weakness,  often  not  amounting  to  actiial 
paralysis. 

Growths  from  the  meninges,  or  from  the 
vertebrae,  pressing  upon  the  spinal  cord,  are 
not  quite  so  apt  to  rim  a  latent  course  for 
any  length  of  time,  since  they  are  rather 
more  prone  to  involve  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  roots  on  one  or  on  both  sides—  at  first 
irritating  them,  and  subsequently  causing 
paralysis  from  pressure.  Thus  localised 
numbness,  pains,  or  ansesthesia,  either  alone 
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or  associated  with  twitchings,  cramps,  or  ! 
paralysis,  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  are  rather  more  common  incidents 
during  the  growth  of  extra-  than  of  intra- 
medullary tumours.  Still  the  diagnosis  be- 
tween those  two  classes  of  tumours  may  be  j 
impossible.  | 

Sclerosis,  in  its  '  insular  '  form,  especially  I 
when  the  patches  are  few  or  close  together,  may 
also  j)resent  symptoms  almost  inseparable 
from  the  first  stage  of  some  intra-meduUary 
tumour.  The  important  fact  is,  however, 
that  sclerosis  in  the  cord  tends  to  become 
more  and  more  generalised,  and  thus  give"?  I 
rise  to  a  proportionately  widening  range  of 
symptoms ;  or  else  it  limits  itself  to  special 
columns,  and  thus  becomes  associated  with 
more  special  sets  of  symptoms. 

With  any  of  these  tumours  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  symptoms  are,  after  a  time,  liable 
to  undergo  a  sudden  and  grave  increase, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  hsemorrhage 
into  its  substance  and  perhaps  into  adjacent 
regions  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  or  else  owing  to 
the  commencement  of  a  process  of  secondary 
transverse  softenmg.  Bej'ond  these  possi- 
bilit  es  of  sudden  grave  augmentation  of 
symptoms,  the  course  of  intra-medullary 
tumours  is  also  apt  to  be  marked  bj-  peculiar 
exacerbations  and  remissions  from  time  to 
time,  in  association  with  periods  of  altered 
growth  or  vascularity  of  the  tumour  itself. 

Diagnosis. — The  very  gradual  onset  of  the 
symptoms  in  cases  of  tmuour  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  these  conditions.  Thus,  for 
instance,  we  eliminate  arachnoid  or  intra- 
medullary hicmorrhages,  and  also  the 
numerous  class  of  cases  of  softening  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  other  affections  having  a 
more  or  less  abrupt  origin.  The  diagnosis 
of  tumour  of  the  cord  as  distinct  from  its 
compression  by  disease  of  vertebrae  (where 
there  is  also  generally  a  slow  evolution  of 
paralytic  symptoms)  must  be  based  in  part 
upon  the  absence  of  distinct  pains  and  of 
anj'  evidence  of  vertebral  disease.  The 
diagnosis  from  meningeal  tumours  has 
already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
Symptoms ;  and  so  also  has  the  diagnosis 
from  mere  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord,  in 
which  the  connective-tissue  overgrowth  is 
not  sufficiently  bulky  to  amount  to  an  actual 
tumour. 

If  tlie  arrival  at  a  diagnosis  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  tumour  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a 
process  beset  with  difficulties,  these  by  no 
means  cease  when,  passing  from  the  primary, 
we  have  to  approacli  the  secondary  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  growth  presumed  to 
exist.  But  little  is  possible  in  this  direction. 
It  is  true  that,  with  a  history  of  pre-existing 
syphilis,  even  without  the  evidence  of  other 
simultaneous  manifestations,  we  should  be 
warranted  in  assuming  it  to  be  even  more 
than  possible  that  an  existing  growth  was 
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syphilitic  in  nature,  and  in  treating  the 
patient  accordingly ;  and  that  all  the  more 
because  this  is  about  the  only  kind  of  new- 
growth  as  to  which  we  have  distinct  evidence 
of  its  amenability  to  the  influence  of  reme- 
dies. The  presumptions  in  favour  of  the 
tubercular  or  scrofulous  nature  of  a  supposed 
new-growth  in  the  spinal  cord  would  rarely 
carry  with  tliem  more  than  a  moderate 
amount  of  cogency.  Still,  occasionallj-  the 
general  habit  of  the  patient,  together  with 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  scrofulous  en- 
largement of  glands,  or  of  some  forms  of 
phthisis,  might  give  more  or  less  probability 
to  such  a  conclusion.  Beyond  this,  not  much 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  diagnosing  special 
kinds  of  tumours.  We  might  be  guided  in 
our  opinion  as  to  the  possible  existence  of  a 
sarcoma  by  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of 
such  growths  in  other  parts  of  the  body  ;  or. 
failing  this,  we  may  recollect  that  primary 
cancer  affecting  the  spinal  cord  is  almost 
unknown,  and  that  gliomatous  tumours  are, 
next  to  the  tubercular  or  scrofulous,  those 
which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the 
cord  itself. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  in  all  these 
cases  is  bad.  Life,  it  is  true,  may  last  for 
months  or  even  years,  but  the  tendency  is 
for  the  primary  afiection  to  set  up  other 
secondary  accidents,  in  the  form  either  of 
hiEmorrhage  or  of  softening.  Thus,  paralysis 
is  rendered  more  complete,  and  the  way  is 
paved  for  an  ultimate  fatal  termination, 
through  the  intervention  of  cystitis  and  renal 
mischief;  by  way  of  bed-sores  with  exhaus- 
tion and  blood-poisoning ;  or  by  extension 
of  softening  upwards  to  tlie  cervical  region, 
and  the  super\  ention  of  respiratory  paralysis. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  the  existence 
of  a  syphilitic  tumour  in  the  spinal  cord,  we 
may  attempt  (and  with  some  expectation  of 
success)  to  treat  the  causal  morbid  condition 
with  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  (gr. 
XV. -XXX.)  in  combination  with  perchloride  of 
mercury.  But  in  almost  all  other  cases  little 
can  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  we  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the 
paraplegic  state  and  its  attendant  conditions 
as  best  we  can,  and  also  of  attending  to  the 
general  health,  with  the  view  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  disease  and  keeping 
its  possible  complications  in  check.  See 
9.  Spinal  Cord,  Softening  of. 

H.  Charlton  B.\stian. 

•21.  Syringomyelia.—  Syxon.  :  Syringo- 
myehtis  ;  Hydromyelia  ;  Hydrorhac/iis  In- 
terna ;  Central  Gliomatosis  ;  Fr.  Mijclite 
Periependyimiire ;  Ger.  Sijringomyclie. 

This  condition  has  been  long  known  on 
its  pathological  side,  but  it  has  been  only  of 
late  years  connected  with  anything  like  a 
definite  symptomatology.  Formerly,  there- 
fore, the  disease  was  never  diagnosed  during 
life ;  the  morbid  condition  was  only  recog- 
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nised  after  death  as  the  cause  of  previously 
obscure  and  little-uuderstood  symptoms. 
During  recent  years,  however,  it  has  been 
otherwise — diagnoses  have  been  made  during 
life  and  subsequently  verified. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — There  are 
two  principal  conditions  in  which  cavities 
are  found  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  though  in 
their  typical  forms  they  may  be  quite  distinct 
from  one  another,  in  many  otlier  cases  they 
exist  in  combination  and  are  not  separable 
conditions.  The  simpler  condition  is  known 
as  liiidromijelus  or  hj/dromyelia — a  state  in 
which  there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  of  the  cord,  and  in  which  this  canal 
is  distended  with  fluid ;  this  being  either  a 
congenital  condition,  or  perhaps  a  result 
later  in  life  of  the  pressure  of  a  tumour  on  a 
portion  of  the  central  canal,  which  obliterates 
it  at  the  seat  of  pressure,  and  leads  to  the 
dilatation  above.  The  more  complex  con- 
dition is  what  is  known  as  si/rin(/07nyelia, 
in  which,  though  there  is  dilatation  of  the 
canal  of  the  cord  as  before,  there  is  also  a 
gliomatous  overgrowth  or  new-formation 
around  this  dilated  canal,  which  extends 
more  or  less  into  different  fiarts  of  the 
posterior  half  of  the  cord. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  there  is 
some  congenital  defect  in  the  structure  of 
the  cord  in  these  latter  cases,  so  that  the 
central  canal  remains  large,  and  has  around 
it  a  variable  amount  of  the  unaltered  em- 
.bryonal  tissue  of  the  organ,  closely  allied  in 
stractin-e  to  the  neuroglia,  some  amount  of 
which  always  exists  at  the  surface  of  the 
cord  as  well  as  around  its  central  canal. 
At  some  variable  period  in  the  life  of  the 
individual  (but  mostly  between  puberty  and 
the  twentieth  year)  growth  seems  to  take 
place  to  a  mire  or  less  marked  degree  in 
this  embryon  il  tissue,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  gliomatous  new-formation,  which 
infiltrates  to  a  variable  extent  the  grey 
matter,  and  also  the  posterior  and  postero- 
lateral columns.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  are  thus  gradually  produced  by  the 
increase  and  invasion  of  the  new-growth, 
and  they  will  naturally  vary  in  their  rapidity 
of  evolution  with  the  rapidity  or  otherwise 
of  increase  in  the  new  tissue  itself.  Cavities 
other  than  the  enlarged  central  canal  are 
frequently  found  co-existing  with  this  glio- 
matous new-formation,  which  have  probably 
been  formed  therein  by  degenerative  changes. 

The  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  some- 
times exists  throughout  the  entire  length  of 
the  cord,  and  there  may  likewise  be  a  dilata- 
tion of  the  iter  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  of  the  brain.  In  other  cases— and 
this  is  the  most  frequent  condition — the  cavity 
only  involves  the  cervical  and  the  upper 
dorsal  region  of  the  cord,  or  perhaps  a  still 
more  limited  longitudinal  area.  The  trans- 
verse section  of  the  cavity  may  be  oval  or 
circular,   whilst   in    other    eases    there   are 


narrow  chink-like  extensions  into  one  or 
both  posterior  cornua.  Other  independent 
more  or  less  chink-like  cavities  are  also 
frequently  found,  which  are  supposed  to  have 
resulted  from  degenerative  processes  or  from 
haemorrhages  occurring  m  the  new  gliomatous 
tissue. 

In  brief,  the  condition  seems  to  be  due 
in  the  first  place  to  a  congenital  arrest  of 
development,  supplemented  most  freijuently 
somewhere  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
thirtieth  year,  without  assignable  cause,  by 
an  overgrowth  of  gliomatous  tissue  of  vary- 
ing extent  and  rajjidity  around  the  dilated 
central  canal  and  into  contiguous  regions  of 
the  cord  ;  the  symptoms  bei-.ig  due  in  the 
main  to  this  latter  process,  to  pressure 
occasioned  by  the  fluid  or  by  the  new  tissue 
itself,  as  well  as  to  the  subsequent  changes 
taking  place  in  the  infiltrated  regions  of  the 
cord. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  the  disease 
often  begin  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
twentieth  years  (rarely  later  than  the  thir- 
tieth), and  they  may  continue  for  ten  to 
twenty  years  before  a  fatal  termination 
occurs. 

Patients  complain  of  variable  pains  in  the 
cervico-scapnlar  region,  and  some  amount 
of  muscular  atrophy  soon  shows  itself  about 
the  arms  or  shoulders.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  atrophy  also  of  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  leg. 

The  arms,  or  arms  and  legs,  also  become 
more  or  less  weak ;  the  deep  reflexes  are 
exaggerated ;  and  some  amount  of  rigidity 
may  likewise  show  itself  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities. 

With  these  symptoms  there  are  vt^ry 
characteristic  modifications  of  sensibility. 
Tactile  sensibility  and  the  muscular  sense 
may  be  little  if  at  all  impaired,  but  painful 
and  thermic  impressions  (which  are  con- 
ducted to  the  brain  through  the  central 
regions  of  the  cord)  are  lost  in  one  or  both 
arms  and  in  contiguous  parts  of  the  trunk. 
The  distribution  of  the  areas  affected  by  this 
loss  of  sensibility  varies  much  in  different 
cases;  sometimes  they  are  unilateral  and 
sometimes  bilateral.  In  one  case  under  the 
writer's  care  the  whole  of  the  trunk  and  tiie 
two  upper  extremities  were  involved,  excej)t 
for  a  broad  band  about  six  inches  wide  which 
encircled  the  body  just  above  the  level  of 
the  umbilicus.  Less  frequently,  and  mostly 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  there  may 
be  complete  anaesthesia '  of  tlie  skin  and 
mucous  membranes  over  the  whole  or  part 
of  one  side  of  the  body.  The  special  senses 
are  generally  unaffected,  and  power  over  the 
sphincters  is  also  unimpaired.  Some  of  the 
ocular  muscles  may  be  weakened  or  paralysed 
where  the  dilatation  of  the  central  canal 
extends  upwards  so  as  to  affect  the  iter,  and 
is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  pressure  upon  some 
of    the    contiguous    nuclei    for    the    ocular 
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nerves.  L'nder  similar  conditions  nystagmus 
may  also  not  infre([ncntly  be  ()resent. 

Trophic  tronblfs,  other  than  the  muscular 
atrophy,  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
coTirse  of  this  disease.  In  the  first  i)lace 
it  may  be  said  tliat  such  patients  frequently 
burn  themselves  about  the  U])per  extremities, 
owiti^  to  the  loss  of  painful  and  thermic 
sei\sibility.  Other  chanf^es,  however,  occur 
sponttmeously,  such  as  alterations  of  the 
joints  of  the  tabetic  type,  or  ulcerations  of 
the  skin.  In  these  cases  it  may  be  suspected 
tliiit  att'ections  of  the  pcriphei-al  nerves  are 
associated  with  the  chani,'rs  in  the  spinal 
cord-- a  combination  which  has  been  proved 
to  exist  in,  a  remarkable  variety  of  syrinj^o- 
myelia,  first  rebofjnised  in  Brittany,  and 
known  as  '  Morvan's  disease,'  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  neuralf:;ic  pains,  cutaneous 
ana'sthesia,  and  painless  but  destructive 
whitlows. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  diajjnosis  of  syringo- 
myelia is  now  fairly  easy  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  It  is  the  combination  of  loss  of  painful 
and  thermic  sensibility,  without  loss  of  tactile 
sensibility,  in  association  with  muscular 
atrophy  in  the  upper  extremities  more  espe- 
cially, which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease. 

Formerly  this  aO'eetion  was  sometimes 
confounded  with  anomalous  cases  of  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  though  such  a  mistake 
is  much  less  likely  to  occur  now.  It  bears 
most  resemblance  to  certain  cases  of  '  hyper- 
trophic cervical  pachymeningitis '  {see 
Meninges,  Spinal,  Inflammation  of),  though 
these  latter  cases  may  usualh'  be  distin- 
guished by  the  greater  amount  of  pain  in 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, together  with  a  certain  amount  of 
spasm,  and  the  loss  of  tactile  as  well  as  otlier 
modes  of  sensibility,  instead  of  the  dissoci- 
ated anaesthesia  so  characteristic  of  syringo- 
myelia. 

I'kognosis. — The  prognosis  is  hopeless  as 
regards  cure  or  control  of  the  disease,  but 
the  atlcction  is  a  very  chronic  one,  and 
therefore  not  specially  dangerous  to  life  till  a 
rather  long  series  of  years  has  elapsed. 

Treatment.  —  Treatment  can  only  be 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
health,  and  to  the  alleviation  of  pains  where 
they  are  distressing  by  means  of  jicetanilide 
or  of  mori)hine.  Massage  and  electrical  treat- 
ment may  also  be  of  some  use  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

2-2.  Spinal  Cord,  Malformations  of. 

Various  conditions  are  c(inii>iised  under  this 
head  which  are  of  little  or  no  interest  to  the 
practitioner.  The  spinal  cord  may  be  absent, 
imperfectly  developed,  or  double.  Again, 
cases  occur  in  which  the  spinal  cord  is  either 
unduly  long  or  unduly  short,  or  in  which  it 
may  present  some  trifling  lack  of  syimnetry. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  latter 


I  conditions  is  due   to  the  fact   rccentlj'  dis- 
I  covered   by    Flechsig    of   the   possible   non- 
uniform distribution  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  cord,  so  that  the 
amount  of  decussation  of  the  motor  fibres, 
1  not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  also  in 
I  the  two  halves  of  the  same  cord,  may   be 
I  quite  unequal.     In  the  latter  cjvse  a  slight 
asymmetrical   development   of    the   antero- 
lateral columns  on  the  two  sides  would  be 
met  with. 
I       CotKjrnUal  Dilatation  of  the  central  canal 
of  the  Spinal  Cord  (Hi/drorhachis  interna, 
or  Hi/dromi/chiK)  has  already  been  referred 
to   as   constituting   one   side  of  the  disease 
described   as    '  Syringomyelia ' ;    in    which, 
however,  other  cavities  are  frequently  found 
resulting   from   the    breaking-down    of    the 
gliomatous  new-gi'owth. 

Congenital  dilatation  of  the  central  canal 
in  its  most  developed  form  is  apt  to  be  met 
with  also  in  some  cases  of  spina  bifida; 
whilst  in  others  the  canal  in  the  lumbar 
region  is  open  posteriorly,  and  the  halves  of 
the  posterior  columns  are  more  or  less  widely 
I  separated ;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  congenital 
arrest  of  development  in  the  spinal  cord  very- 
similar  to  that  which  exists  in  the  spinal 
canal.  See  Spina  Bifida. 
,  H.  C.  B. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord  de- 
pendent upon  unknown,  or  very 
imperfectly  known,  organic  changes. 

23.  Tetanus.— Sec  Tetanus. 

24.  Tetany. — See  Tetany. 

25.  Torticollis. — See  Wry-Xeck. 

26.  Writer's  Cramp,  &c.— SrcWRiTER's 
Cr.vmp. 

27.  Spinal    Irritation.  —  See 
Irritation. 


Spinal 


28.  Beflex  Paraplegia.  —  Synon.  : 
Urinary  Paraplegia  (in  part) ;  Fr.  Parapleijie 
liejlexc;  Ger.  Brficxh'ihmunq. 

General  Remarks. — Some  practitioners 
believe  that  paralyses  of  various  kinds  are 
brought  about  purel_v  by  reflex  influences. 
They  would  include  under  this  category 
some  of  the  cases  of  panJysis  of  separate 
muscles,  such  as  the  ocular ;  some  cases  of 
paralysis  of  one  or  both  arms  ;  or  some  of 
the  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  both  lower 
extremities.  It  is  the  latter  class  of  cases 
with  which  we  are  now  specially  concerned, 
though  most  of  what  is  to  be  said  in  the 
present  article  may,  mutatis  mutandis,  be 
considered  applicable  to  the  whole  class  of 
so-called  '  reflex  paralyses.' 

Those  who  believe  in  the  frequent  exist- 
ence of  this  form  of  ])aralysis  are  consider- 
ably less  numerous  than  they  were  about 
thirty  years  ago,   when   the   notion   of    its 
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frequency  and  importance  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Brown-Sequard  (Lecfs.  on  Paral. 
of  Lorver  Extremities,  1861),  at  a  time  when 
tiie  morbid  anatomy  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
still  very  imperfectly  known.  The  niuuber 
of  competent  observers  was  then  smaller, 
and  the  difficulty  in  detecting  morbid  changes 
in  this  organ  was  also  much  greater  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time,  when  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  employ  more  elaborate  methods 
for  its  preservation  and  for  its  examination. 
Yet  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  existence  of 
'  ret! ex  paraplegia '  was  the  absence  of  dis- 
covered lesions  in  the  spinal  cord  in  a  class 
of  cases  reported  upon  by  Stanley  in  18-33 
(Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  260),  m 
which  paraplegia  was  associated  with  various 
morbid  conditions  of  tlie  urinary  organs — 
cases,  in  fact,  of  the  so-called  '  urinary  para- 
plegia.' And  one  of  the  main  supports  for 
the  opinion  of  those  who  still  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  reflex  paraplegias 
would  even  now  lie  in  the  absence,  in  certain 
cases  of  paraplegia  terminating  fatally,  of 
any  actually  discovered  lesion. 

J^TiOLOGY  AND  PATHOGENESIS. — The  in- 
terpretation of  the  paralyses  of  this  class 
put  forwai'd  by  Brown- Sequard  was  as  fol- 
lows :  That  an  irritation,  operating  upon 
certain  sensory  nerves,  produced  impressions 
which,  after  impinging  upon  the  propei'ly 
related  grey  matter  in  the  spinal  cord,  are 
thence  in  pp.rt  reflected  along  vaso-motir 
nerves  regulating  the  calibre  of  certain  blood- 
vessels which  supply  either  (a)  the  portion 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  relation  with  the  para- 
lysed parts,  or  else  (6)  the  great  nerves  or 
the  muscles  themselves  of  the  paralysed 
parts.  In  either  case  this  reflection  of  im- 
pressions resulting  from  irritation  of  sensory 
nerves,  upon  such  special  groups  of  vaso- 
motor nerves,  is  supposed  to  lead  to  a  per- 
sistent spasm  of  the  vessels  which  they  inner- 
vate, so  as  to  cause  a  continuous  aniemic 
condition,  either  of  certain  vascular  terri- 
tories in  the  spinal  cord  itself,  or  else  of  the 
related  nerve-trunks  and  muscles.  In  either 
case,  too,  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  involved 
in  this  anaemia  is  supposed  to  suffer— so  that 
their  fimctions  can  no  longer  be  carried  on,  or 
only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner — and  thus 
a  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  results, 
which  is  capable,  however,  of  being  mitigated 
from  time  to  time,  of  actually  intermitting,  or 
indeed  of  being  abruptly  cured,  according  as 
temporary  diminutions  or  a  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  original  exciting  cause  may 
lead  to  a  diminution  or  to  an  actual  cessation 
of  the  supposed  profound  anaemia  produced 
by  the  postulated  spasms  of  vessels.  These 
are  the  theories  upon  which  the  doctrines  of 
'  reflex  paraplegia  '  are  based. 

Among  the  sources  from  which  the  initial 
irritation  is  supposed  to  proceed,  almost  all 
parts  of  the  body,  internal  as  well  as  exter- 


nal, are  included.  Thus  irritative  impres- 
sions, it  is  thought,  may  emanate  from 
almost  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract — from 
the  urethra  to  the  kidney ;  in  other  cases 
similar  impressions  may  emanate  from  some 
portion  of  the  female  genital  organs ;  in 
others  from  the  intestinal  canal,  owing  to  thf) 
presence  of  worms  or  some  such  persistent 
causes  of  irritation ;  in  others  from  some 
portion  of  the  thoracic  organs ;  or,  as  it  seems 
to  be  held,  from  irritated  sensory  nerves  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  body,  whether  situ- 
ated near  the  surface  or  deep  amongst  the  ' 
tissues. 

The  assemblage  of  symptoms  supposed  to 
characterise  these  forms  of  reflex  paralysis 
presents  nothing  like  a  distinctive  mode  of 
gi'ouping.  And  of  the  several  components 
of  the  group  put  forward  by  Brown-Sequard 
in  1861  {loc.  cit.,  p.  33),  as  pertaining  to 
one  of  the  most  typical  varieties,  namely, 
'  urinary  paraplegia,'  none  can  now  have 
any  pretensions  to  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctive, excepting  the  alleged  tendency  of 
the  paralysis  to  vary  in  degree  with  varia- 
tions in  the  malady  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  depend,  together  with  its  tendency  to 
spontaneous  or  easy  cure  eoincidently  with 
or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  lu'inary 
troubles,  whatever  they  may  have  been.  In 
harmony  with  this  latter  character  also  are 
the  alleged  facts  that  speedy  cures  have  been 
brought  about  of  cases  of  paraplegia,  especi- 
ally in  children,  after  the  expulsion  from  the 
alimentary  canal  of  tapeworms  or  round- 
worms ;  or  of  cures  of  the  same  disease  in 
adult  females  after  the  cessation  of  some 
uterine  inflammation  ;  or  of  cures  of  a  para- 
lysis of  ocular  muscles  after  the  removal  of 
some  carious  tooth  which  had  previously 
been  exercising  an  irritative  influence  upon 
branches  of  the  dental  nerve. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  deny  the 
existence  of  such  cases ;  they  are  theoretic- 
ally possible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
is  compelled  to  believe,  after  a  very  extensive 
experience,  that,  if  they  exist,  they  can  only 
occur  as  extremely  rare  events. 

Although  it  is  theoretically  possible  that 
an  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve  may  be  re- 
flected on  vaso-motor  nerves,  so  as  to  lead  to 
arterial  spasms  in  certain  territories  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  in  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
it  is  ditticnlt  here,  as  it  is  when  jiostulated  in 
explanation  of  other  functional  diseases  of 
the  spinal  cord,  to  imagine  that  such  a  condi- 
tion of  spasm  could  be  maintained  for  weeks 
or  even  months.  Nor,  if  it  could  occur  for 
these  prolonged  periods,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  annul  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant functions  of  the  spinal  cord  during  this 
time,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  the  nutrition  of 
the  cord  in  the  affected  regions  would  not 
be  seriously  interfered  with  by  such  pro- 
longed anieniia ;  and.  if  so,  the  assumed 
speedy     resumption    of    healthy     functions 
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pari  passu  with  the  dhiiinution  or  disapponr- 
aiice  of  the  vasciiliir  si)iisiiis  woiilil  i-oiisti- 
tiite  another  difficulty,  since  such  speedy 
recovery  would  be  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  theory  upon  which  the  explanation  of 
the  disease  is  based. 

Again,  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  of 
the  cases  formerly  supposed  to  belong  to 
this  category  of  '  reflex  paralysis  '  had  no 
right  to  figure  therein.  Cases  of  dii)htheritic 
paralysis  have  been  proved  to  belong  to  a 
different  category;  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  in  other  instances  the  mor- 
bid conditions  really  existing  as  causes  of 
the  paralysis  have  simjjly  been  overlooked, 
either  because  the  appreciable  changes  were 
only  slightly  advanced  at  the  time  of  the 
patient's  death  (owing  to  the  brief  duration 
of  the  illness) ;  or  because  of  the  want  of  a 
th(>rough  examination  of  the  cord,  conducted 
with  all  needful  aids,  care,  and  expenditure 
of  time  ;  or,  finally,  because  the  disease  may 
have  been  in  the  peripheral  nerves  rather 
than  in  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  opinions 
of  those  who  believe  in  the  existence  of 
'  reflex  paralysis,'  and  of  '  reflex  paraplegia  '  | 
in  particular,  stand  much  in  need  of  fur-  I 
ther  support  and  definition.  Well-observed 
and  well-recorded  instances  of  the  disease 
are  urgently  wanted,  if  reflex  paraplegia  '  is 
to  retain  its  claim  to  a  place  in  our  nosology. 
H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

29.  Intermittent  Paraplegia.— Syxon.: 
Intermittent  Spinal  Paralysis;  Fr.  Paralysie 
Spinalc  Intcrmittente ;  Ger.  Intcrmittirende 
Paralysis  Spinalis. — Very  few  cases  of  para- 
plegia of  this  type  have  been  recorded,  and 
it  nuist  also  be  a  condition  of  extreme 
rarity. 

The  earliest  recorded  example  was  made 
known  by  liomberg,  and  as  this,  both  in  its 
nature  and  its  course,  seems  to  have  been  a 
typical  instance,  it  ma\'  be  cited  here.  '  A 
woman,  sixty-four  years  of  age,  after  being 
quite  well  the  day  before,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked with  paralysis  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities and  of  the  sphincters.  Sensibilitj' 
was  unchanged,  consciousness  clear,  the  tem- 
perature cool,  pulse  80,  small  and  empty,  no 
pain  in  the  spiiuil  cord.  The  next  day  there 
was  an  astonishing  change  in  the  condition. 
The  patient  could  walk  again  and  void  urme 
voluntarily,  and  only  complained  of  weakness 
in  the  legs.  The  following  morning  there  was 
paraplegia  again,  which  had  set  in  at  the 
same  hour  as  it  had  done  two  days  before. 
A  third  paroxysm  was  awaited,  which  also 
set  in  at  the  appointed  time,  although  without 
paralysis  of  the  sphincters.  Quinine  effected 
a  rapid  ciu-e.' 

Additional  cases  have  since  been  recorded 
by  Erb,  Hartwig,  and  "other  observei-s ;  and 
the  view  now  entertained  concerning  them  is 
that  they  are  due  to  midtiple  neinitis  or  to  a 


multiple  peripheral  neurosis,  rather  than  to 
any  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  itself.  See 
Neuhitis,  Multiple. 

Any  future  cases  deserve  to  bo  observed 
and  recorded  with  the  greatest  care.  Mean- 
while it  should  be  remembered  that  those 
already  observed  seem  to  have  proved  ex- 
tremely amenable  to  the  influences  of  quinine 
and  of  ai'senic. 

H.  C.  13. 

30.  Functional  Paralysis  of  Spinal 
Type.— S\NoN. :  Hysterical  Paraplegia. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  paralyses  of 
the  '  hysterical '  type  more  frecjuently  belong 
to  the  paraplegic  than  to  the  hemiplegic 
variety.  Even  good  observers,  however,  are 
rather  too  prone  to  look  upon  the  terms 
'  functional '  and  '  hysterical '  as  interchange- 
able. This  is  apt  to  create  confusion.  Surely 
there  may  be  functional  paralyses  which  have 
no  right,  merely  as  such,  to  the  appellation 
'  hysterical.'  Certain  it  is  that  in  a  consider- 
able j)roportion  of  cases,  which  we  seem  jus- 
tified in  regarding  as  functional,  there  may 
be,  apart  from  the  paralysis,  no  symptoms  or 
mental  peculiarities  which  could  be  described 
as  '  hysterical.' 

This  whole  subject  bristles  with  difficulties, 
for,  as  the  writer  has  recently  endeavoiu-ed 
to  point  o\i\,  {Various  Forms  of  Hijstcrical 
or  Functional  Paralysis  '.  London,  181)3),  the 
different  forms  of  fiuictional  paralysis  must 
be  dependent  upon  faulty  nutrition  and  faulty 
functioning  (apart  from  gross  organic  disease) 
of  this  or  that  territory  of  the  brain,  and 
probably  also  of  this  or  that  region  of  the 
spinal  cord.  This  being  so,  functional  para- 
lyses should  closely  accord  in  their  characters 
with  the  forms  of  paralysis  caused  by  actual 
gross  lesions  in  difTerent  regions  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord ;  though  the  two  classes  may 
differ  in  severity  and  in  ciu"ability— one  or 
both. 

'  Some  appear  to  think  (or  their  language 
seems  to  imply)  that  all  cases  of  paralysis 
not  due  to  a  structural  cause  nmst  be  of  a 
hysterical  order ;  and,  as  they  believe  hys- 
teria to  be  due  to  a  perverted  activity  of  the 
brain,  it  perhaps  never  occurs  to  them  to 
consider  whether  some  of  the  cases  of  func- 
tional paralysis  coming  before  them  may  not 
have  their  origin  in  a  depressed  or  ))erverted 
activity  in  some  portion  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Eor  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  it  happens 
that  up  to  the  present  time  almost  nothing 
has  been  said  upon  this  subject ;  so  that  no 
rules  of  any  kind  are  laid  down  in  our  text- 
books to  help  us  in  distinguishing  spinal 
from  cerebral  cases  of  functional  paralysis.' 

Symptoms.— It  seems  clear,  however,  that, 
if  there  are  in  reality  cases  of  functional 
paralysis  of  spinal  type,  they  at  least  could 
have  no  sort  of  right  to  be  spoken  of  as 
'  hysterical,'  seeing  that  hysteria  is  now 
generally  atbnitted  to  be  a  functional  disease 
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of  the  brain.  The  writer  beheves  that  such 
cases  are  to  be  met  with  not  infrequently, 
and  for  the  present  he  is  disjiosed  to  range 
them  tentatively  in  two  classes,  viz. : — 

A.  Cases  of  the  Spastic  Type,  due  to  func- 
tional perversion  or  defect  in  some  part  of 
the  pyramidal  system  of  fibres  in  the  spinal 
cord. 

B.  Cases  of  the  Flaccid  Tyjye,  due  to 
functional  defect  in  the  anterior  cornua  in 
certain  segments  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  both  sets  of  cases  there  is  mostly  a  com- 
plete absence  of  ordinary  hysterical  symp- 
toms. Instances  of  Class  A  approximate 
somewhat  in  their  symptoms  to  those  of 
'  spasmodic  spinal  paralysis  ' ;  that  is,  there 
is  paresis  or  actual  paralysis,  with  more  or 
less  of  rigidity  and  of  exaggerated  reflexes  in 
the  lower  extremities.  Defects  of  sensibility 
may  or  may  not  be  present  in  the  paralysed 
parts  and  over  the  trunk  to  a  certain  level, 
though  the  distribution  of  ana?sthesia  is  often 
imeqnal  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

In  Class  B  we  have  to  do  with  cases  of 
paralysis  of  flaccid  type  unassociated,  it  may 
be,  with  any  diminution  of  muscular  sense. 
But  in  other  of  these  cases,  where  the  func- 
tional defect  is  more  diffused  over  the  grey 
matter  rather  than  limited  to  the  anterior 
cornual  regions,  there  may  be  a  more  (V  less 
marked  impairment  of  common  modes  of 
sensibility,  and  possibly  also  some  amount 
of  diminution  of  muscular  sense  owing  to 
interference  with  its  afferent  channels.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  the  func- 
tional defect  in  the  anterior  cornua  of  the 
cord  is  adequate  to  bring  about  a  more  or 
less  definite  paralysis,  even  though  the  defect 
may  not  be  sufiiciently  severe  to  entail  any 
special  muscular  atrophj'. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  characteristics  of  hys- 
teria and  of  hysterical  paralysis  have  been 
set  forth  elsewhere  {see  Hysteri.\)  ;  it  must 
suffice,  therefore,  to  say  here  tliat  true  hys- 
terical paralysis  (whilst  it  may  be  hemi- 
plegic  or  paraplegic)  is  very  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  a  hemianiEsthesia  of  cerebral 
t.ype  (in  wliich  the  special  senses  are  more 
or  less  involved),  whilst  there  may  be  the 
association  of  hysterical  convulsions,  and 
more  or  less  special  mental  peculiarities. 
In  the  cases  of  functional  paralysis  of  spinal 
type,  however,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, there  is  an  absence  of  these  asso- 
ciated symptoms ;  anesthesia  is  not  always 
present,  and  when  it  is  it  does  not  affect 
the  head  and  face,  with  the  special  senses. 
Future  investigation  will  proliably  lead  to  the 
recognition  of  other  more  definite  differences 
between  these  two  classes  of  functional 
paralysis. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  these  cases,  reliance  is 
always  to  be  placed  principally  upon  the 
absence  of  distinct  evidence  of  organic  dis- 
ease such  as  would  be  furnished  by  mus- 
cular   atrophy   together  with    the    electrical 


reaction  of  degeneration,  by  incontinence  of 
urine  or  of  faeces,  and  by  the  occurrence  of 
bed-sores.  The  diagnosis  has,  in  fact,  to  be 
made  by  way  of  exclusion  ;  we  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  symptoms  in  the  case  before  us 
ai'e  not  explicable  by  supposing  the  existence 
of  any  known  organic  disease  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

It  may  be  said,  moreover,  that  the  cases 
of  organic  disease  which  are  most  likely  to 
be  confounded  with  functional  paralyses, 
whether  of  cerebral  or  of  spinal  type,  are 
spasmodic  spinal  paralysis,  disseminated 
sclerosis,  subacute  or  eln-onic  spinal  para- 
lysis, Friedreich's  disease,  or  the  paralysis 
associated  with  Pott's  disease.  In  many 
cases,  however,  such  mistakes  are  made  as 
much  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  thorough 
examination  of  the  patient,  as  from  defecti^■e 
knowledge  of  the  respective  characteristics 
of  the  organic  diseases  just  named. 

Prognosis. — The  jirognosis  is  of  course 
always  very  much  more  hopeful  in  func- 
tional cases  than  it  would  be  in  anything 
like  corresponding  cases  due  to  organic  dis- 
ease. The  ultimate  establishment  of  a  cure 
may  be  considered  the  rule  in  cases  of  func- 
tional paralysis,  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
types,  provided  the  cases  come  under  sys- 
tematic and  efficient  treatment ;  though  the 
duration  of  the  disease  must  be  considered 
to  be  altogether  uncertain.  Sudden  cures 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  this  class  of  cases 
as  frequently  as  they  are  in  the  functional 
paralyses  of  cerebral  type.  For  the  most 
part  they  will  require  many  weeks  or  months 
of  continuous  treatment  before  the  patient 
slowly  recovers. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  conducted  upon 
very  much  the  same  principles  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  treatment  of  functional  para- 
lysis of  cerebral  type,  so  that  details  need  not 
be  here  recapitulated.     See  Hysteria. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

31.  Paraplegia  Dependent  on  Idea. 

Nature  and  ^Etiology. — This  is  a  form  of 
paralysis,  of  purely  '  functional '  type,  occa- 
sionally occurring  in  neurotic  impressionable 
persons,  and  yet  not  dependent  upon  any 
ordinary  hysterical  condition.  Attention 
was  first  called  to  such  cases  by  Dr.  Russell 
Reynolds,  who  cited,  amongst  others,  a 
typical  mstance  in  which  a  J'oung  lady, 
whilst  attending  to  a  paraplegic  father, 
amidst  the  additional  anxieties  conse(iuent 
upon  straitened  circumstances  and  the 
fatigues  incident  to  teaching  in  order  to 
obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  became 
at  last,  under  the  influence  of  long-continued 
strain,  together  with  an  abiding  fear  (inspired 
by  actual  physical  weakness)  that  she  herself 
was  becoming  paralysed,  reduced  de  facto 
to  this  condition,  as  the  final  outcome  of  a 
slowly  increasing  weakness  (see  Brit.  Med. 
Journ.,  Nov.  6,  1869). 
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Pathology. — Such  a  condition  may  occur 
quite  imlejientlently  of  liysti-ria,  and  be  just 
as  free  from  anything  like  conscious  simu- 
lation or  desire  to  exagi;orate.  We  cannot 
say  positively  that  the  state  is  induced  by 
what  is  called  '  inhibition,'  or  by  definite 
vascular  spasms  such  as  are  supposed  to 
form  one  of  the  patholoj^ical  bases  of  the 
class  of  so-called  'reflex'  paralyses,  and  yet 
both  these  modifyinfj  influences  over  the 
functional  activity  of  the  spinal  cord  ntai/  be 
in  part  operative  when  imaj^ination,  continu- 
ouslj-  excited  in  some  one  direction,  has  a 
tendency  to  pervert  the  functional  activity  of 
this  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  same  conditions  that  exist  as  more 
lasting  states  in  these  cases  probably-  exist 
temporarily,  under  the  influence  of  suj»f^es- 
tion,  in  hypnotised  persons.  See  Magnetism, 
Animal. 

Symptoms. — There  is  a  paralysis  of  motion 
in  the  lower  extremities,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, often  partial,  and  generally  without 
implication  of  sensibility.  There  is  unabated 
control  over  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Dr.  Reynolds  points  out  that,  while  such 
patients  may  be  wholly  incapable  of  lifting  a 
foot  from  tlie  bed,  they  often  find  themselves 
able  to  turn  or  sit  up  without  any  assist- 
ance. And  in  slighter  cases,  though  they 
may  be  unable  to  stand  for  a  moment,  sucli 
patients  may  yet  be  able  to  move  the  legs 
in  any  direction  while  in  the  recumbent 
position. 

Diagnosis. — The  character  of  the  paralysis, 
and  its  limitation  in  range,  is  thought  to  be 
of  importance.  13ut  still  more  important  is 
the  establislunent  of  the  fact  of  the  pre- 
existence  of  long-continued  fears  or  fancies 
(in  a  person  of  delicate  or  neurotic  tempera- 
ment), of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  patient's  now-present  condition, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  all  signs  posi- 
tively indicative  of  any  structural  defect  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

Where  such  a  condition  exists  (as  it  may) 
as  a  mere  complication  of  an  actually  exist- 
ing structural  disease,  the  diagnosis  becomes 
either  impossible  or  extremely  ditlicult.  It 
is,  in  fact,  only  possible  after  prolonged  ob- 
servation and  experience  as  to  the  course  of 
the  symptoms. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  extremely 
good  if  the  nature  of  the  malady  be  divined, 
and  a  right  course  of  treatment  adopted. 
Under  sucli  circumstances,  an  almost  com- 
plete cure  may  easily  be  brought  about  in  a 
week  or  ten  days;  but.  failing  this  recogni- 
tion, the  morbid  condition  may,  it  is  said, 
under  ordinary  treatment,  persist  for  an 
almost  unlimited  period. 

Treatment. — The  practitioner  must  inspire 
the  patient  with  confidence  that  the  malady 
is  curable,  and  surrotind  her  (or  him)  with 
cheerful,  hope-insi)iriiig  attendants  and  in- 
fluences.     At  the  same  time,  with  the  view 


of  supporting  her  confidence  (if  for  no  other 
reason),  he  should  faradiso  the  muscles  of  the 
apparently  paralysed  limbs  daily,  or  have 
recourse  to  frictions  or  massage  combined 
with  passive  movements.  He  must  make 
the  patient  attempt  to  stand  or  walk,  with 
the  necessary  support  ;  administer  opiates, 
or  bromide  of  potassium  with  chloral,  to 
procure  sleep,  if  necessary ;  and  carefully 
seek  to  restore  the  patient's  general  hcaltii 
and  nutrition.  In  this  class  of  cases,  espe- 
cially, it  would  seem  probable  that  the  in- 
fluence of  '  suggestion,'  if  hypnotism  could 
be  induced,  might  be  capable  of  producing 
an  almost  immediate  cure. 

H.  CH.VRLTON  BaSTIAN. 

32.  Neurasthenia  Spinalis.— Synok.: 
Fuuctioiud  Nervous  Weakness  of  the  Spinal 
Cord. 

Nature  and  ^Etiology.— Under  this  name, 
descriptions  have  been  given  of  a  combina- 
tion of  symptoms  not  infrequently  met  with 
in  males  as  well  as  females,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  the  latter.  They  are  supposed  to 
represent  a  condition  of  extreme  nervous 
debility,  coming  on  obscurely,  or  at  all  events 
not  as  a  sequence  of  some  previous  severe 
illness  or  shock.  Still  the  symptoms  met 
with  often  approximate  closely  to  those  per- 
taining to  a  state  of  convalescence  fi'om  some 
serious  febrile  illness  ;  and  are  not  at  all 
unlike  some  of  those  which  may  follow  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord. 

Such  symptoms,  when  occurring  independ- 
ently, are  most  prone  to  show  themselves  in 
those  who  are  naturally  of  a  neurotic  tempera- 
ment. They  may  be  excited  by  over-fatigue 
of  various  kinds,  especially  when  this  has 
been  coupled  with  disturbed  sleep  for  some 
time.  Prolonged  exercise  or  mental  over- 
work may  have  been  the  particular  exciting 
cause  of  fatigue ;  though  perhaps  much 
more  frequently  this  is  to  be  found  in  sexual 
excesses  (of  a  natural  or  unnatural  order), 
either  extending  in  the  form  of  habitual  in- 
dulgence over  a  considerable  period,  or  as 
more  isolated  but  marked  excesses.  At  other 
times,  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  spinalis  set 
in  without  obN^ious  provocatives  of  either 
type. 

Pathology. — Concerning  the  actual  cause 
of  spinal  neurasthenia  little  or  nothing  can 
be  said.  S^)metimes  there  may  be  the  co- 
existence of  distinct  cerebral  symjitoms  of  an 
analogous  type ;  though  on  other  occasions 
the  symptoms  are  more  purely  s]iinal.  This 
malady  is  periiaps  capable  of  being  induced 
by  mere  altered  molecular  states  and  actions 
of  the  tissue-elements  of  the  spinal  cord.  A 
kind  of  persistent  'fatigue  condition  '  exists. 
Although  some  may  imagine  the  existence  in 
these  cases  of  a  more  than  usually  ana-iuic 
condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  of  thi-*.  as  a  fact, 
there  is  no  evidence.  To  speculate  upon 
other  modes  in  which  such  a  set  of  symptoms 
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might  be  brought  about  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  of  little  service. 
There  is,  however,  the  possibility  that  this 
morbid  condition  marv  be  due  in  the  main  to 
a  functional  disease  of  the  cerebellum — especi- 
ally if  the  views  of  Piolando  and  others,  as  to 
the  functions  of  this  great  organ,  should  prove 
correct  even  in  part. 

Symptoms. — A  feeling  of  utter  weakness 
and  prostration,  induced  by  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  muscular  exertion,  is  the  central 
symptom,  though  this  is  usually  associated 
with  coldness  and  more  or  less  numbness  of 
the  extremities.  Pains,  too,  may  be  felt  in 
the  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  back,  though  there  is  commonly  no 
tenderness  over  any  part  of  the  spine.  These 
symptoms  may  be  unusiially  distinct  after 
any  activity  of  the  genital  function,  and  they 
raaj'  then  be  associated  with  extreme  wake- 
fulness, or  sometimes  with  protracted  in- 
ability to  sleep.  Occasionally,  and  especially 
when  this  latter  symptom  is  not  present, 
the  patients  may  present  a  florid  and  fairly 
healthy  appearajice,  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  extreme  debility  complained  of. 

Diagnosis. — The  points  of  greatest  impor- 
tance are  the  existence  of  extreme  weakness, 
with  no  evidence  of  anything  like  actual 
paralysis,  or  indeed  of  any  symptoms  which 
would  indicate  an  actual  structural  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord.  This  being  so,  and  diabetes 
being  also  eliminated,  we  may  oftentimes 
(and  especially  where  the  existence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  above-mentioned  exciting  causes 
has  been  established)  pretty  confidently  con- 
clude that  we  have  to  deal  with  what  is  here 
named  '  neurasthenia  spinalis.' 

Prognosis. — A  relief  of  this  condition  is 
ultimately  to  be  looked  for  under  the  influ- 
ence of  rest  and  suitable  treatment;  but  in 
regard  to  the  rapidity  with  which  any  such 
amelioration  of  the  patient's  symptoms  is  to 
be  brought  about,  great  differences  exist  in 
different  cases.  Weeks,  months,  or  even 
years  may  be  required  before  a  natural 
amount  of  vigour  is  restored. 

Treatment. — Rest,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  previous  excesses,  is  the  first  and 
indispensable  requisite.  Every  effort  should 
be  used  to  obtain  regular  and  sound  sleep. 
The  action  of  these  potent  restoratives  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  generous  and  easily 
assimilable  diet,  together  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  stimulants.  Hypophosphites  of 
the  alkalis  with  iron  and  small  doses  of 
strychnine  (which  may  be  conveniently  given 
in  the  form  of  a  sjTup)  often  prove  decidedly 
beneficial.  An  abundance  of  fresh  air  is 
desirable,  and  especially  that  of  elevated  and 
bracing  mountain  situations.  Daily  frictions 
and  massage,  aided  by  stimulating  saline 
baths,  may  also  prove  to  be  of  much  use  ; 
whilst  in  the  more  severe  cases  a  complete 
course  of  Weir-Mitchell  treatment  is  in- 
dicated. H.  Charlton  Bastian. 


33.  Toxic    Spinal   Paralysis. — Under 

this  name  it  will  be  right  to  refer  to  a  class 
of  cases  of  paraplegia  produced  by  poisons 
of  various  kinds.  It  constitutes  a  somewhat 
heterogeneous  group,  concerning  which  our 
knowledge  is  still  very  defective. 

Of  the  toxic  agents  taken  into  the  body, 
and  capable  of  entailing  a  paraplegia,  some 
are  minerals  such  as  arsenic  and  lead ; 
others  are  of  vegetable  origin,  such  as  aco- 
nitine,  conine,  veratrine,  prussic  acid,  ergot, 
and  alcohol ;  whilst  others  again  are  of 
animal  origin.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
their  action  as  '  causes '  is  not  sufficiently 
potent  to  lead  to  paralysis  as  anything  like 
an  invariable  effect.  They  need  the  con- 
currence of  other  favouring  circumstances, 
probably  in  the  main  intrinsic ;  but  under 
the  combination  of  conditions  thus  resulting 
a  paraplegia  may  be  induced.  It  is  only  in 
this  attenuated  sense  that  the  above-men- 
tioned poisons  are  to  be  regarded  as  '  causes ' 
of  paraplegia.  They  ought  perhaps,  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  be  considered  as  pre- 
disposing rather  than  as  exciting,  and  in  no 
case  as  proximate,  causes  of  paraplegia. 

Moreover,  investigations  that  have  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
that  these  various  poisons  act  more  power- 
fully upon  the  peripheral  nerves  than  upon 
the  spinal  cord  itself.  So  that  cases  of  para- 
lysis due  to  lead,  arsenic,  or  alcohol,  may  be 
in  the  main  occasioned  by  changes  in  the 
peripheral  nerves  {see  Neuritis,  Multiple), 
although  some  changes  in  the  spinal  cord 
may  also  co-exist,  which  vary  in  their  nature 
in  different  cases.  They  mostly  take  the 
form  of  atrophy  of  the  ganglion-cells  in  the 
anterior  cornua,  with  some  amount  of  sur- 
rounding sclerosis,  though  occasionally 
minute  foci  of  softening  may  be  met  with. 

Besides  the  more  specific  effects  of  lead  in 
producing  the  above-mentioned  changes  m 
the  peripheral  nerves  and  spinal  cord,  it 
commonly  induces  a  condition  of  lowered 
vitality  which  favours  the  development  of 
degenerative  conditions  in  the  spinal  cord. 
In  such  cases  it  can  generally  only  be  con- 
sidered as  one  among  other  determining 
conditions,  tending  to  bring  about  some  form 
of  paralysis.  In  this  way  it  has  seemed  to 
the  writer  to  be  occasionally  one  of  the  con- 
current causes  in  the  production  of  primary 
lateral  sclerosis  or  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy. 

These  considerations  will  help  to  account 
for  the  fitful  and  irregular  manner  in  which 
arsenic,  lead,  or  alcohol  (and  probably  to  a 
similar  extent  other  toxic  substances)  gi  e 
rise  to  paraplegic  symptoms  in  those  who 
have  taken  them  to  excess.  Thus,  accord- 
ing to  Tanquerel  des  Planches,  out  of  200 
cases  of  lead-poisoning,  in  only  fifteen  did 
the  paralysis  implicate  the  lower  extremities  ; 
and  in  only  one  of  these  did  it  occur  as  a 
distinct  paraplegia.     This  case  might,  there- 
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fore,  have  been  a  coineiilenee  rather  than  a  ' 
(leliiiito  result  of  the  takinf,'  of  Icml.  Av;:iin, 
in  regard  to  arsenic,  it  is  true  that  in  certain 
cases  Ortihi  observed  paraplej^ic  conditions 
in  dof^s  Nvliich  had  taken  birge  quantities  of 
this  druj;;  but  sucli  symptoms  would  seem 
to  be  met  with  only  occasionally  as  a  result 
of  acute  arseniciil  poisoning  in  man,  and 
with  ecpial  rarity  in  those  who  habitually 
consume  large  qiuintities  of  this  substance. 

The  notion  was  advanced  by  Moxon  that 
a  certain  class  of  poisons,  which  own  the 
connnon  property  of  being  '  depressants  of 
the  circidation,'  have  a  teiulency  to  paralyse 
the  hind-legs  rather  than  the  fore-legs  of 
animals.  In  this  group  are  included 
aconitine,  conine.aud  possibly  also  veratrine, 
chloral  hydrate,  and  prussic  acid.  He  was 
of  opini(Ui  that  these  drugs  act  by  causing 
further  impediments  '  to  the  exceedingly  and 
peculiarly  ditHcult  blood-supply  of  the  ca\idal 
end  of  the  spinal  cord'  {Brit.  Med.  Journ. 
April  2,  18S1,  p.  4'J8).  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  extreme  feebleness  of  blood- 
current  is  of  itself  a  coinmon  cause  predis- 
posing to  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  both 
in  arteries  and  in  veins,  and  that  such  a 
condition  may  intervene  in  some  of  these 
cases  of  poisoning,  and  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  jiaraplegia.  This  would  enable  us 
to  account  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  paralysis  long 
after  other  effects  of  the  poison  have  passed 
away. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  pro- 
gnosis in  this  class  of  cases  is  generally  good. 
Often,  inileed,  the  mere  cessation  from  the 
consumption  of  the  poison,  aided  by  favour- 
able conditions  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  health,  suffices  to  restore  the  patient 
to  health..  In  the  more  severe  cases,  how- 
ever, the  treatment  has  to  be  prolonged,  and 
we  must  avail  ourselves  of  all  the  local 
measures  indicated  in  the  article  Neuritis, 
Multiple,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  very 
gradual  restoration  of  the  patient's  strength. 
H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SPINAL     IRRITATION.— Synon.  : 

Eachialgia  ;  Fr.  llachialgie ;  Ger.  Eiickgrat- 
schmcrz. 

Definition. — Notwithstanding  the  doubts 
that  luive  been  entertained  by  many  authori- 
ties, both  British  and  foreign,  spinal  irritation 
is  an  affection  which  has  a  real  existence  and 
deserves  a  special  name.  Although  spinal 
irritation  may  be,  like  other  affections,  allied 
witli,  or  caused  by,  various  organic  or  func- 
tional nervous  diseases,  the  name  ought  to 
be  kept  for  a  special  spinal  complaint,  chietly 
characterised  by  a  morbid  excitability  of  tiie 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  spine,  manifesting 
itself  by  spontaneous  pains,  and  by  tenderness 
under  pressure  or  \Vhen  the  affected  parts 
are  moved. 

iETioLOGY.^Rachialjna  is  more  common 
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in  certain  countries  than  in  others — more  bo, 
particularly,  in  (iroat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States  than  in  Continental  J-'.urope. 
Tliis  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  this 
affection  was  first  studiccl  and  described  by  a 
number  of  Irish  and  American  writers.  Se.x 
is  an  important  irtiological  clement :  out  of 
304  cases  collected  by  the  two  Gritlins  and 
by  Hammond  there  were  only  forty -two  men. 
The  writer  has  seen  it  in  live  men  only  cmt 
of  more  than  eighty  cases.  It  occurs  chietly 
in  girls  between  fifteen  and  twenty- five.  As 
regards  other  causes,  the  nios<  important  are 
excessive  walking  or  driving;  violent  move- 
ments of  the  spine,  or  a  blow  ujion  it ;  abuse 
of  sexual  intercourse ;  masturbation  ;  and 
severe  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  scar- 
latina, fever  and  ague,  dysentery,  and  diph- 
theria. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Pathology. 
In  simple  rachialgia  there  is  no  organic 
alteration  that  the  naked  eye  can  see,  or  the 
microscope  can  show.  At  most  a  congestion 
is  sometimes  found.  Still,  organic  affections 
of  the  spine  and  its  fibrous  tissues  may  give 
rise  to  this  neurosis,  so  that  a  necropsy  may 
show  pathological  alterations  of  various  kinds 
in  these  parts.  As  regards  the  physiological 
pathology  of  spinal  irritation,  the  symptoms 
belong  to  two  distinct  groups,  one  composed 
of  local  morbid  manifestations,  and  the  other 
of  distant  ones.  As  regards  the  first  of  these 
groups,  it  includes  tenderness  and  the  various 
kinds  of  pain ;  there  is,  in  a  measure,  some 
similitude  between  these  symptoms  and  those 
of  neuralgia.  The  tenderness  especially  is 
often  similar  to  that  which  is  detected  in 
some  points  of  a  nerve  attacked  with  neur- 
algia. But  there  are  differences  (especially 
as  regards  the  kinds  of  pain)  which  prevent 
a  complete  assimilation  of  rachialgia  with  a 
common  neuralgia.  The  group  of  symptoms 
appearing  at  a  distance  from  the  spine  is 
composed  of  reflex  or  direct  effects  of  irri- 
tation of  the  spinal  nerves,  .\mong  these 
symptoms  we  find  referred  sensations,  mus- 
cular spasms,  increased  tonicity,  contraction 
or  dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  treinblin<;, 
alterations  of  secretion  and  nutrition,  palpi- 
tations or  uihibition  of  the  heart,  disturbances 
of  breathing,  and  various  others. 

Sir  Richard  Quain  communicates  to  the 
writer  his  conviction  that  spinal  pain  and 
tenderness  exist  more  often  as  transmitted  or 
referred  phenomena  connected  with  morbid 
states  of  mucous  membranes  than  is  gene- 
rally recognised.  Thus  he  finds  pain  present 
over  the  posterior  cervical  region  in  cases 
of  congestion  or  follicular  disease  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  adja- 
cent parts.  In  the  doi-sal  region  the  like  pains 
and  tenderness  are  constantly  found  in  cases 
of  gastrodynia,  associated,  it  may  be,  with 
morbid  states  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  In  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions 
similar  conditions  are  traceable  in  connexion 
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with  disordered  states  of  the  mucous  mem-  ] 
brane  of  the  intestines,  or  of  the  urinary  and  j 
genital  organs.     As  we  find  extreme  sensi-  | 
tiveness  ot  the  retina  in  cases  of  disease  of 
the   conjimetiva,  or  as  we  lind  pain  at  the 
end  of  the  penis   in  ca^es  of  stone  in   the  [ 
bladder,    so   may  we   have   many   of   these 
other  reflex  or  referred  troubles  in  connexion 
with  distant  disorders. 

Symptoms.  — Spitial  tenderness. — This  is 
the  essential  and  only  constant  featiure  of 
rachialgia.  Its  existence,  however,  might 
not  be  found  out  if  questions  were  merely 
asked,  or  a  cursory  examination  were  made, 
as  the  symptom  may  be  slight  and  localised 
in,  or  ratlier  aroxind,  one  vertebra,  and  the 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  its  presence.  It 
may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  spine,  and 
correspond  to  only  one,  to  many,  or  even 
to  all  of  the  vertebrae.  When  very  limited, 
tenderness  exists  more  frequently  at  the  lower 
part  of  either  the  dorsal  or  the  cervical  re- 
gion, less  often  in  the  latter.  The  symptom 
is  elicited  in  two  ways — by  pressure  or  by 
movement.  When  the  tenderness  is  slight, 
pressure  will  succeed  in  showing  its  existence, 
while  a  movement  might  prove  ineffectual. 
It  is  essential  to  be  extremely  cautious  in 
making  pressure,  as  not  only  a  considerable 
and  lasting  pain  may  result  from  sudden  and 
great  pressure,  but  very  serious  convulsive, 
paralytic,  or  psychic  manifestations  may  be 
produced.  The  writer  has  seen  cases  in  which 
attacks  of  catalepsy,  of  tonic,  clonic,  or  cho- 
reic movements,  of  temporary  (and  in  one 
case  of  prolonged)  paralysis  of  the  lower  or 
upper  limbs,  of  exophtlialmos  with  mental 
disorder,  and  the  like,  had  been  caused  by 
heavy  pressure  on  the  cervical  or  dorsal 
vertebrae.  Usually  the  place  where  pressure 
gives  rise  to  the  greatest  pain  is  the  spinous 
process.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disorder 
is  unilateral,  and  then  the  seat  of  greatest 
tenderness  is  the  transverse  process.  Very 
frequently  myalgia  co-exists  with  rachialgia, 
and  then  the  nuiscular  masses  so  attacked, 
on  one  or  on  the  two  sides  of  the  spuie,  are 
very  tender  under  pressure.  There  is  often 
hyperalgesia  of  the  skin  itself;  and  the 
writer  found  this  so  great  in  one  case,  that  any 
unexpected  touch,  or  even  a  gentle  breath  of 
air  on  the  skin,  made  the  patient  (a  strong 
and  courageous  man)  scream  out.  The  tac- 
tile hyper*sthesia  in  that  case  was  also  so 
great  that  the  two  points  of  the  sesthesio- 
meter,  which  on  the  spine  are  felt  by  a  healthy 
person  only  when  distant  one  from  the  other 
at  least  an  inch  and  a  half,  were  distinctly 
recognised  when  distant  less  than  a  line,  that 
is,  when  almost  touching  each  other.  In  a 
number  of  cases  sensibility  is  morbidly  in- 
creased m  every  nerve-fibre  of  all  the  tissues 
of  one  or  more  vertebne  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  There  is  no  absolute  relation 
between  the  pain  caused  by  pressure  and  the 
constant  spontaneous  pain  existing  in  many 


cases,  as  there  may  be  considerable  tender- 
ness without  any,  or  with  very  little,  spon- 
taneous pain,  and  there  may  be  only  mode- 
rate tenderness  although  a  constant  or  almost 
constant  severe  pain  is  complained  of. 

Tenderness  is  often  discovered  by  move- 
ment of  the  spine  performed  voluntarily  or 
involuntarily  by  the  patient,  or  produced,  for 
diagnosis'  sake,  by  the  physician.  Generally, 
however,  the  pain  thus  generated  is  some- 
what different  from  that  due  to  pressui-e  on 
the  spinous  processes,  and  is  chiefly,  if  not 
only,  an  increase  of  the  constant  spontaneous 
pain. 

Pains  referred  to  the  periphery  of  the  body 
or  to  internal  organs  are  often  associated 
with  local  tenderness  developed  by  pressure. 
These  transmitted  pains,  as  well  as  the  local 
pains  caused  by  pressure,  may  last  for  hours, 
or  even  for  days,  showing  how  carefully  the 
examination  for  tenderness  should  be  made. 
It  is  well,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  hys- 
terical or  timid  patients,  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  tenderness  more  from  the  sudden 
and  involuntary  movement  of  the  spine, 
when  we  press  upon  it,  than  from  the  pa- 
tient's statements  as  regards  the  degree  of 
local  or  referred  pains  felt.  The  amount  of 
blushing  of  the  face  when  a  tender  spine  is 
jjressed  upon  is  also  a  means  of  appreciating 
the  degree  of  tenderness,  esi)ecially  when  the 
affected  part  is  in  the  lower  third  of  the 
cervical  region,  or  the  upper  third  of  the 
dorsal  region. 

Sjjontancous  spinal  •pain. — This  symptom 
is  less  important  than  tenderness,  because  it 
is  not  constant,  and  also  because  it  often 
exists  in  organic  spinal  complaints.  It  is 
increased  in  most  cases  by  pressure  on  the 
spine  or  by  movement  of  it.  According  to  Dr. 
Hammond's  observation,  it  is  found  in  about 
one  case  out  of  three  of  spinal  irritation. 
The  writer  believes  that  its  frequency  is 
much  greater.  It  is  quite  variable  in  its 
character  and  degree.  It  may  consist  only  or 
chiefly  in  a  feeling  of  heaviness,  of  coldness, 
of  heat,  of  pricking,  or  of  itching.  In  many 
cases  it  increases,  in  some  cases  it  decreases, 
when  the  sitting  or  standing  posture  is  as- 
sumed. Lying  flat  on  the  back  usually 
diminishes  it,  but  sometimes  increases  it.  Its 
seat  is  generally  at  the  point  where  the  spinal 
nerves  emerge  from  the  spine,  resembling  in 
this  respect  a  neuralgic  pain. 

Functional  disturbances  of  the  viscera. — 
Rachialgia  is  often  followed  or  accompanied 
by  various  functional  disorders,  more  or  less 
directly  caused  by  it.  The  stomach  and  the 
heart  are  the  parts  chiefly  affected ;  but  other 
viscera  (the  liver,  the  kidneys,  or  the  bowels) 
are  also  sometimes  affected. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances.  —  These  may 
appear  anywhere,  but  the  face  exhibits  them 
more  often  and  more  intensely  than  other 
parts.  They  consist  chiefly  in  alternations 
of  great  paleness  and  flushing. 
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Motor  disturbances.—^ \  fixed  contraction 
of  some  muscles,  esjieciivlly  in  the  foreunu. 
lias  been  pomteil  out  by  Mr.  Teale.  The  lute 
Dr.  C.  B.  Kadclitle  said  tliat  this  contraction 
does  not  disappear  durin<;  sleep.  This  sH;^ht 
rigidity  increases  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
loosen  it.  A  great  variety  of  otlier  motor 
disturbances  may  appear  in  this  affection,  as 
will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

The  symptoms  of  rachialgia  necessarily 
vary  \\itlj  the  different  rej,'ions  of  the  spine. 

1.  Cervical  Region.— Spinal  irritation 
is  very  frecpient  in  this  region,  although  less 
so  than  in  the  dorsal.  More  than  elsewhere, 
pressure  on  the  spine,  when  the  disorder  is 
in  the  neck,  will  produce  referred  sensations. 
For  instance,  pressure  on  the  two  upper  ver- 
tebi-a;  may  cause  pain  in  the  forehead  ;  ])res- 
sure  on  the  third  and  fourth  vertebra?  a  pain 
in  the  pharynx ;  and  on  the  last  cervical  a 
pain  behind  the  sieruum.  According  to  the 
best  observers,  the  following  symptonjs  have 
been  noticed  in  cases  of  cervical  spinal  irri- 
tation :  vertigo,  headache,  psychical  disturb- 
ances, insomnia,  nightmare,  neuralgic  pains 
in  the  head,  face,  neck,  shoulders,  chest,  and 
upper  limbs,  contraction  of  tlcxor  muscles  in 
the  forearms,  clonic  spasms,  fibrillar}'  move- 
ments in  the  shoulders  and  arms,  disturb- 
ances in  phonatiou  and  deglutition,  dyspncea, 
spasmodic  cough,  fainting,  and  palpitation  of 
the  heart. 

2.  Dorsal  Region. — This  is  the  region 
most  frequently  attacked.  The  stomach  is 
the  principal  seat  of  disturbance  in  dorsal 
rachialgia.  It  shows  its  irritation  by  pain, 
pyrosis,  eructations,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Palpitation  of  the  heart  is  not  rare ;  but 
d3-spnoea  and  cough  are  less  frequent  than 
in  cervical  rachialgia.  So  are  neuralgic 
pains,  involuntary  movements,  and  tonic 
spasms. 

3.  Lumbar  Region. — Rachialgia  israrely 
localised  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  manifests 
itself  or  is  accompanied  by  the  following 
symptoms :  neuralgia  in  the  lower  limbs, 
myalgia  in  the  lumbar  and  abdominal  re- 
gions, painful  spasms  of  the  vesical  or  anal 
sphincters,  uterine  and  ovarian  pains,  with 
or  without  menstrual  disturbances,  and  dis- 
orders of  motility,  such  as  tonic  or  choreic 
movements  in  the  lower  limbs  and  pseudo- 
para]>lcgia. 

4.  General  Rachialg'a. — It  is  assuredly 
quite  rare  to  find  every  vertebra  tender. 
The  writer  has  seen  it  but  twice.  But  it 
is  not  so  rare  to  find  cases  in  which  almost 
every  part  of  the  spine  is  affected.  Ilyper- 
eesthesia  is  then  usually  greater  than  in 
localised  rachialgia.  The  pains  produced 
even  by  the  gentlest  pressure  on  one  spinous 
process  usually  extend  to  the  whole  vertebral 
column.  The  various  symptoms  ])ointed  out 
as  due  to  localised  si>inal  irritation  are  pre- 
sent here  together,  and  show  themselves  in 
the  four  limbs,  the  head,  the  neck,  the  trunk. 


and  the  internal  organs — especially,  how- 
ever, in  the  heart  and  the  stomach. 

Di.\o.vosi9. — The  Byiu])toniH  of  spinil  irri- 
tation are  so  characteristic  that  it  is  only  in 
cases  of  complication  of  this  affection  with 
another  that  doubts  might  arise.  A  sprain 
of  the  spine,  intense  congestion  of  the  celhilur 
tissue  and  of  the  muscles,  and  intlannuation 
of  the  parts  close  to  the  spine,  involving  the 
fibrous  tissue  binding  together  the  vcrtobne, 
and  due  to  some  traumatic  cause,  will  cert  linly 
give  origin  to  tlie  local  and  sympathetic 
symptoms  of  spinal  irritation,  together  with 
those  due  to  inHammation  or  considerable 
congestion.  There  cannot  be  a  mistake.  Two 
distinct  morbid  states,  then,  follow  a  blow  or 
some  other  traumatic  agency  affecting  the 
spine.  In  the  same  way  we  find  hysteria  co- 
existing with  spinal  irritation.  Indeed,  it  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  that  hysteria,  beginning 
by  any  symptom,  will  not  soon  be  accompanied 
by  some  degree  of  spinal  irritation  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  almost  all  cases  of  genuine 
spinal  irritation,  more  or  less  marketl  hysteri- 
cal sym])toms  will  appear,  so  that  these  two 
affections  almost  always  are,  at  least  partly, 
blended  together.  The  singular  and  rare 
affection  described  by  Trousseau  under  the 
name  of  tetany  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for 
rachialgia,  not  only  because  the  most  im- 
portant symptoms  of  spinal  irritation  are  ab- 
sent or  very  slight  in  tetany,  but  also  because 
in  this  last  affection  the  muscular  contraction 
is  generally  accompanied  by  trembling,  anses- 
thesia,  and  a  feeling  of  great  fatigue.  Tetanus, 
and  the  organic  affections  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  its  meninges,  may  be  jiut  aside,  as, 
although  there  may  be  spinal  tenderness  in 
some  of  those  affections,  especially  in  menin- 
gitis, the  other  symptoms  clearly  establish 
their  existence,  and  not  that  of  mere  rachi- 
algia. The  same  may  be  said  of  Pott's  dis- 
ease, or  other  morbid  structural  alterations  of 
the  vertebne. 

Prognosis. — It  is  impossible  to  agree  with 
those  physicians  who  take  a  light  view  of 
spuial  irritation.  Although  a  cure  can  often 
be  obtained,  and  sometimes  very  quickly,  this 
affection,  when  at  all  severe,  will  fre(inently 
resist  treatment,  or  reai>pear  after  a  tempo- 
rary cure.  The  writer  would  say,  however, 
that  many  patients  refuse  to  sulmut  to  the 
most  energetic  means  of  treatment,  and  that, 
therefore,  we  cannot  know  what  would  have 
been  their  fate  under  better  means  than  those 
used.  Still,  deatii  is  nev^r  caused  in  a  direct 
way  by  this  affection.  Its  worst  feature  is 
that  it  renders  the  patient  most  miserable, 
from  pains,  weakness,  and  the  various  fimc- 
tional  disorders  it  produces. 

Tkeatmkxt. — In  this  affection  the  cause 
ought  first  to  be  removed,  if  possible.  Aiuemia 
exists  so  frequently,  and  participates  so  cer- 
tainly in  the  i)roduction,  or  at  least  in  the 
persistence,  of  the  symptoms,  that  the  writer 
can    easily   accept    the    statement   of    somo 
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physicians,  that  certain  remedies,  such  as  iron, 
quinine,  the  mineral  acids,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, cod-liver  oil,  arsenic,  and  nux  vomica, 
have  been  used  succes!sfully  against  rachialgia. 
Indeed,  some  of  these  means  —one  or  another, 
accordmg  to  special  circumstances  —  ought 
almost  always  to  be  used.  The  writer's  own 
experience  does  not  confirm  that  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond as  regai'ds  the  beneficial  effects  he 
attributes  to  zinc.  Internal  remedies  taken  by 
the  mouth  are  certainly  less  important  than 
external  ones,  or  medicines  used  by  subcuta- 
neous injection.'  Hypodermic  injection  may 
be  used  in  certain  cases,  but  with  great  discre- 
tion, as  the  habit  should  not  be  eneoiu'aged. 
When  the  pain  or  tenderness  is  localised  in 
a  small  part  of  the  sj>ine,  the  writer  has 
obtained  great  relief  from  the  use  of  fric- 
tions with  an  ointment  composed  of  aconi- 
tine,  two  grains ;  veratrine,  four  grains;  and 
lard,  two  drachms.  Every  counter-irritant, 
including  galvanism  (if  we  can  look  upon 
it  in  such  a  way),  has  been  used  with 
benefit  in  some  cases.  Applications  of  ice 
and  of  the  actual  cautery  will  be  found  to 
be  the  best.  Ice  may  be  employed,  finely 
pounded,  as  a  kind  of  poultice,  applied  on  a 
large  surface  and  on  the  bare  skin,  or  in 
frictions  on  the  two  sides  of  the  spine,  and 
by  either  process  only  for  three  to  six  minutes, 
twice  a  day.  If  there  be  no  success  by  these 
means,  the  application  of  a  very  hot  piece  of 
flannel  on  the  principal  seat  of  pain  is  advis- 
able, followed  after  five  minutes  by  the  appli- 
cation of  ice  according  to  one  or  other  of  the 
preceding  methods.  When  the  whole  spine 
is  tender  or  painful,  each  of  its  three  regions 
should  be  treated,  one  after  the  other.  Next 
if  not  first  in  importance  is  the  iise  of  the 
actual  cautery,  after  the  following  rules : 
First,  the  instrument  must  be  at  whito  heat ; 
secondly,  its  terminal  part  must  have  a  very 
small  surface  ;  thirdly,  it  must  be  applied 
quickly  although  firmly;  fourthly,  on  each 
day  of  application,  three  or  four  cauterisa- 
tions must  be  made  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
and  these  irritations  must  extend  over  two  or 
three  inches  m  length  ;  fifthly,  the  operation 
is  to  be  repeated  every  day  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  care  being  taken  that  the  instrument 
be  passed  each  time  on  unaltered  skin.  The 
writer  uses  a  Paquelin  cautery,  with  which 
there  is,  when  the  above  rules  are  strictly 
adhered  to,  neither  gi-eat  pain  nor  a  sore 
produced.  The  outer  layer  of  the  skin  dries 
up  and  becomes  brown,  but  there  is  no  blister 
or  ulcer  or  jiurulent  discharge.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  means  of  treatment,  especially  when 
the  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  spine  are 
intense. 

'  To  this  general  statement  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  case  of  remedies  directed  to  the  cure 
of  the  morbid  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
may  be  the  origin  of  referred  spinal  pains— such  as 
nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver,  bromides  and  alkalis 
combined  with  belladonna. — Editok. 
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If  all  the  means  already  mentioned  have 
failed,  or  even  when  they  have  not  been 
tried,  and  when  the  afl'ection  occupies  a  great 
part  of  the  spine,  if  the  patient  is  quite  sub- 
missive and  willing  to  do  as  .she  is  told,  ab- 
solute rest  of  the  tender  and  painful  parts  is 
to  be  employed.  In  Hilton's  valuable  work 
on  Best  and  Pain,  the  rules  are  given  which 
must  be  followed  in  such  cases.  The  words 
absolute  rest  express  exactly  what  is  needed. 
It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  make  a 
patient  with  spinal  irritation  lie  down,  and 
staj'  in  bed  for  two,  tliree,  or  four  weeks,  if 
he  or  she  were  allowed  to  turn  in  bed,  or  to 
move  the  spine  at  all  at  the  affected  part.  If 
the  rest  of  the  part  is  really  absolute  and 
constant,  a  cure  is  almost  always  obtained 
after  a  few  weeks.  So  long  as  this  difficult 
treatment  lasts,  every  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  nourishment,  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
and  to  the  occupation  of  the  mind  of  the 
patient.  It  need  not  be  said  that  other  means 
of  treatment  (especially  subcutaneous  injec- 
tions against  pain)  are  to  be  used  during  the 
period  of  rest.  Fresh  air  must  be  admitted 
to  the  room  as  far  as  the  season  allows. 
The  muscles  of  the  limbs  (which  are  to  be 
left  without  voluntary  movement)  are  to  be 
gently  galvanised  daily,  so  as  not  only  to 
improve  their  nutrition,  but  to  act  also  on 
the  general  circulation  of  the  blood.  On  get- 
ting out  of  bed,  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
both  jiain  and  tenderness  have  disappeared 
from  the  spine,  the  patient  must  for  a  time 
(a  week  or  more)  be  most  careful  to  avoid 
moving  much  the  parts  which  have  been 
affected. 

The  writer  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  referring  the  reader  to  a  lecture  by 
Dr.  W'eir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
rules  not  essentially  different  from  the  above 
are  given.  See  '  Kest  in  the  Treatment  of 
Nervous  Disease,'  in  A  Scries  of  Atncrican 
Clinical  Lectures,  vol.  i.  No.  4 ;  New  York, 

1875.  C.  E.  BROWN-SiQUARD. 

SPINE,   Diseases   and   Curvatures 

of,  —  Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  et  Corbures 
du  Ehachis;  Ger.  Krankheiten  und  Kriim- 
inungen  des  liiickr/rates. 

General  IIemakks.— The  vertebral  column 
is  a  complex  anatomical  structure,  consisting 
of  large  masses  of  bone,  chiefly  cancellous, 
forming  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae ;  large 
flat  discs  of  fibro-cartilage  placed  between 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebnE ;  and  connecting 
ligamentous  structures.  On  either  side  of 
and  behind  the  vertebral  canal,  in  which  the 
spinal  cord  is  placed,  are  the  oblique  articu- 
lating, and  the  spinous  processes,  with  which 
are  connected  the  large  group  of  muscles, 
whereby  the  various  movements  of  the 
spinal  column  are  regulated,  and  the  erect 
position  of  the  body  is  maintained. 

All  these  structures  are  liable  to  special 
forms  of  disease,  such  as  are  met  with  in 
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otner  parts  of  the  body  where  similar  struc- 
tures exist.  Hence  a  certain  iinalojjy  may 
be  traced  between  the  most  ordiniirv  forms 
of  disease  wliicii  occur  in  tlie  spinal  column, 
and  the  joint-diseases  of  the  extremities; 
but  the  absence  of  articular  cartiliif,'e  and 
synovial  mendjrane  between  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebne  destroys  much  of  the  analogy. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  disease 
of  the  spinal  column,  or  '  Pott's  disease,'  we 
have,  as  its  chief  characteristics,  caries  and 
7iecrosis  of  bone,  with  itlcera/iQU  of  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilaso,  accompanied  by  suppura- 
tion. Tiie  lii,'ainents  are.  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  liable  to  the  rheumatic 
form  of  inllannnation.  The  muscles  are 
especially'  liable  to  parahftic  and  spasmodic 
atl'ections,  such  as  occur  in  the  nniscles  of 
the  extremities,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  spine  is  also  very  liable  to  various  forms 
of  curvature.  Other  forms  of  disease,  such 
as  tubercular  deposits,  cijstic  and  malignant 
groivths,  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  do 
not  re(iuire  special  description  in  connexion 
with  the  spinal  column.  The  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  are  described 
in  other  articles.  The  only  affections,  there- 
fore, which  demand  special  consideration 
in  this  place  are  (1)  Pott's  Disease,  with  its 
resulting  angular  curvature  ;  and  (2)  Lateral 
Curvature. 

1.  Pott's  Disease  of  the  Spine. — 
Synon.  :  Kyphosis;  Spinal  Caries;  Fr.  Mai 
Vertebral  de  Fott;  Ger.  Die  Fott'sche 
Kravkheit. 

Dkfixitiox. — A  destructive  disease  of  the 
spinal  column,  depending  upon  ulceration  of 
ttie  intervertebral  cartilages;  generally  asso- 
ciated with  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebne ;  and  named  after  the  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  Percival  Pott,  who  first 
described  its  pathological  characters. 

/Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  may  be  either  of 
local  or  of  constitutional  origin.  When 
local,  it  results  from  injury  ;  and  the  vio- 
lence may  be  either  direct  or  indirect. 

The  disease  may  commence  either  in  the 
intervertebral  cartilages,  or  in  the  bodies  of 
the  vertebriE.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
ulceration  of  one  or  more  intervertebral  car- 
tilages occurs,  as  the  resiilt  of  subacute  in- 
flammation ;  and  the  adjacent  surfaces  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  become  destroyed 
by  caries  and  necrosis.  When  the  disease 
commences  in  the  bones,  primary  necrosis 
occurs  in  one  or  moi-e  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebr;r,  as  it  is  observed  to  do  in  other 
■  situations  where  cancellous  bone  exists  in 
large  masses.  In  a  later  stage,  the  osseous 
and  cartilaginous  stnictures  are  all  involved 
in  the  destructive  process,  abscess  may  de- 
velop, and  a  chasm  is  formed  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spinal  column,  which  subse- 
quently becomes  bent  upon  itself,  tiie  spinous 
processes  projecting  posteriorly  so  as  to  pro- 


duce the  distortion  described  as  angular 
curvature  of  the  spine.  The  angular  form 
of  the  projection  is  most  nuirked  in  tiie 
dorsal  region,  in  conseipience  of  the  natural 
curve  of  the  spinal  column  in  a  posterior 
direction,  and  also  from  the  lengtli  of  the 
spinous  processes.  In  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar regions  an  op|iosite  condition  obtuin.s, 
and  an  oi)tus6  posterior,  rather  than  angular, 
projection  occurs;  and  this  may  be  absent, 
even  in  cases  of  extensive  disease. 

If  the  case  proceed  favouralily  towards  a 
curative  termination,  the  destructive  pro- 
cesses become  arrested,  and  a  hoalihy  repa- 
rative process  is  established,  terminating  in 
bony  ankylosis  between  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrte,  which  have  become  approximated 
after  the  loss  of  structure.  Ossitication  also 
proceeds  along  some  of  the  ligamentous 
structiu'es  passing  between  the  lamina*,  as 
well  as  between  the  spinous  processes.  Thus 
the  resulting  angidar,  or  posterior,  projection 
becomes  a  persistent  deformity — a  deformity 
essential  to  the  cure  of  the  case. 

Cases  traceable  to  direct  violence  are  of 
more  frequent  occurrence  in  adult  hfe— for 
instance,  the  fall  of  earth  from  the  roof  of  a 
tunnel  upon  the  back  of  a  man,  in  the  stoop- 
ing position  ;  the  fall  of  a  sack  of  wheat  upon 
the  back  of  a  person  passing  under  it ;  or  a 
fall  from  a  ladder.  Tlie  evidence  of  direct 
injury  is  not  so  easily  obtained  when  the 
disease  occurs  in  childhood,  but  occasionally 
we  see  spinal  curvature  developed  in  robust 
and  healthy  children,  who  have  never  had 
any  previous  illness,  and  whose  family  his- 
tory is  exceptionally  good.  In  such  cases 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  slight  ac- 
cident, met  with  in  boisterous  play,  must 
have  been  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  in  some  instances  the  writer  has 
ol)tained  undoubted  evidence  to  tliis  effect. 
The  immediate  symptoms  are  slight  and 
transient,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  disease 
is  developed. 

Indirect  violence  frequently  gives  rise  to 
Pott's  disease  of  the  spine,  and  in  all  prob- 
abihty  lays  the  foundation  of  the  mischief  in 
the  greatest  number  of  cases,  although  the 
accident,  as  a  producing  cause,  cannot  be 
traced  in  everj'  instance,  especially  when  the 
disease  occurs  in  childhood,  as  it  most  fre- 
quently does.  The  kind  of  accident  alluded 
to  is  a  rick  or  twist  of  the  spine,  as,  for 
example,  when  a  child,  imitating  the  clown  in 
a  pantomime,  turns  head  over  heels,  or  when 
a  boy  is  taken  up  by  the  arms  and  swung 
round  by  a  man  on  to  his  back  in  |>lay.  The 
latter  occurred  to  a  boy  who  was  for  several 
years  under  the  writer's  care  ;  the  immediate 
symptoms  were  not  severe,  and  passed  otT  in 
a  short  tinie,  but  disease  of  the  spine  was 
gradually  develojjcd,  with  external  abecess, 
through  which  jHirtions  of  necrosed  bone 
came  away ;    the  boy  ultimately   recovered. 
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A  fall  out  of  bed  has  frequently  been  known 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  spinal  disease,  and 
in  many  of  these  accidents  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  direct  injury  -to  the  spine.  In  young 
adidts,  a  rick  or  twist  of  the  spine  received 
in  wrestling,  and  in  the  rough  game  of  foot- 
ball, or  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  has  been 
known  to  precede  the  development  of  disease 
without  any  direct  blow  upon  the  spine.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  injury  done  to  the  articu- 
lation is  in  all  probability  by  laceration  of 
the  ligaments,  just  as  in  severe  sprains  at  the 
knee  and  ankle-joint;  and  when  such  an  in- 
jury occurs  in  a  person  of  markedly  strumous 
constitution,  the  destructive  inflammatory 
processes  of  ulceration  and  caries  usually 
follow,  as  they  do  at  other  articulations, 
when  local  and  constitutional  causes  are 
combined. 

When  of  constitutional  origin,  disease  of 
the  spine  is  generally  developed  in  children 
in  whom  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
strumous  constitutional  condition,  frequently 
associated  with  a  consumptive  family  history  ; 
still  cases  are  often  met  with  where  we  have 
no  such  indications,  but  in  which  the  disease 
has  been  developed  during  a  condition  of 
induced  constitutional  debihty,  that  is,  after 
an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whoop- 
ing-cough. In  this  class  of  cases  we  have 
the  absence  of  any  history  of  a  local  injury, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  and  the  disease 
appears  to  depend  essentially  upon  the  con- 
stitutional condition  of  the  patient. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  (1)  Early 
stage. — During  the  early  stage  of  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine,  that  is,  before  the  pro- 
duction of  angular  curvature — a  stage  which 
usually  occupies  a  period  of  from  six  to  nine 
months — the  symptoms  are  often  so  ill- 
defined  that  an  accurate  diagnosis  cannot 
be  formed.  Two  symptoms,  namely,  pain 
on  motion,  and  pain  on  percussion  over  the 
spinous  processes,  have  been  too  generally 
relied  Tipon  as  indicating  the  existence  of 
disease  ;  but  both  these  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently absent  when  disease  exists,  and  are 
also  present  in  an  exaggerated  form  when 
there  is  no  disease,  so  that  their  diasnostic 
importance  is  uncertain.  Still,  when  present 
in  conjunction  with  otlier  symptoms,  they 
are  often  of  material  diagnostic  value.  A 
certain  amount  of  fixity  in  a  portion  of  the 
spinal  column,  that  is,  a  want  of  flexibility 
in  the  stooping  position,  is  of  importance 
as  showing  a  condition  of  reflex  nmscular 
contraction,  similar  to  that  which  exists 
at  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  in  the  early 
stage  of  disease. 

There  are  some  regional  peculiarities  of 
importance  in  reference  to  diagnostic  symp- 
toms ;  and  the  special  symptoms  present, 
with  more  or  less  distinctness  in  different 
regions,  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes, 
namely  : — 

(a)  Pain  occasioned  by  certain  movements 


in  which  particular  muscles,  attached  to  the 
vertebrae  which  are  the  seat  of  disease,  are 
called  into  play ;  and  pain  occasioned  by 
percussion  over  one  or  more  spinous  pro- 
cesses. 

(6)  Attitudes  assumed  bj'  the  patient  to 
avoid  pain  on  motion. 

In  the  upper  cervical  region,  a  constrained 
and  fixed  position  of  the  head,  to  avoid  pain 
on  motion,  always  exists  in  the  early  stage 
of  spinal  disease  ;  and  the  child  finding  a 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  head  in  the  erect 
position,  acquires  the  habit  of  supporting  the 
chin  by  the  hands,  the  elbows  frequently 
resting  on  a  table  or  chair.  This  attitude  is 
of  great  diagnostic  value.  Occasionally  in 
this  region  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  ob- 
scure cerebral  symptoms,  resembling  those 
of  subacute  meningitis. 

In  the  loiver  cervical  and  itjoper  dorsal 
regions  there  are  no  very  distinctive  symp- 
toms, but  in  children  there  is  not  infre- 
quently a  troublesome  cough,  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  a  mild  form  of  whooping- 
cough,  probably  depending  upon  irritation 
of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 

In  the  middle  dorsal  region  the  absence 
of  symptoms  in  the  early  stages  of  Pott's 
disease  is  most  marked,  probably  from  the 
comparative  immobility  of  this  portion  of 
the  spinal  column,  motion  in  any  direction 
being  very  limited ;  and  probably  also  from 
the  absence  of  ainy  muscular  attachments 
to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse.  Local  pain, 
and  pain  on  percussion,  are  sometimes 
present.  The  patient  moves  about  slowly 
and  cautiously,  and  generally  sits  with  the 
arms  extended,  the  hands  resting  on  the 
chair,  to  relieve  the  spine  of  the  superin- 
cumbent weight  and  the  effect  of  pressure 
at  the  seat  of  disease,  as  well  as  to  assist 
in  breathing. 

In  the  loiver  dorsal  and  upper  lumhar 
regions  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  is 
characterised  by  pain  experienced  in  the 
various  movements  in  which  the  psoas 
muscles  are  brought  into  play,  such  as  the 
stooping  position,  putting  on  stockings,  lacing 
boots,  or  lifting  even  a  light  weight  from 
the  ground ;  the  act  of  going  up  and  down 
stairs  ;  any  attempt  to  rise  suddenly  from  the 
horizontal  to  the  sitting  or  standing  position, 
especially  in  the  morning  after  a  night's 
rest ;  any  attempt  to  twist  the  body  round 
suddenly  when  lying  down,  as  in  the  act  of 
turning  suddenly  from  the  back  to  the 
abdomen.  In  this  region  also  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  diagnostic  symptom  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  patient  in  the  sitting  posi-' 
tion,  as  described  when  disease  exists  in  the 
middle  dorsal  region. 

(2)  Advanced  stage. — In  the  second 
stage  of  Pott's  disease,  that  is,  when  angular 
curvature  is  developed,  any  previous  diffi- 
culties of  diagnosis  which  may  have  existed 
are  cleared  away,  and  we  know  the  disease 
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has  eNisteil  probably  from  six  to  nine  months,  I 
and  tlmt  a  loss  of  siibstiince  in  the  inter- 
vertebral cartilage  and  bone  has  occurred. 
But  exceptional  cases,  in  which  dia'^'nosis 
may  be  doubtful,  occasionally  occur  in  two 
situations,  namely,  when  a  posterior  pro- 
jection of  the  spinous  processes  takes  place, 
either  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  first  dor- 
sal vertebra',  or  of  the  eij^ht  or  ninth  dorsal 
vertebne  — situations  in  which  it  may  be  said 
that  a  spiu'ious  form  of  anj^'niar  curvature 
may  exist,  as  an  exaj;<;;erated  condition  of  tlie 
naturally  prominent  spinous  processes  exist- 
iuf^  in  these  situations.  The  projection  of 
the  spinous  processes,  when  occurrinj^  in  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  rei^ion,  may 
be  accompanied  with  such  symptoms  as 
local  pain  on  pressure  or  percussion,  and  pain 
extendinj;  along  the  shoulders  and  down  tlie  ' 
arms,  leading  to  the  suspicion  of  the  exist- 
ence of  disease.  When  occurring  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region,  as  it  more  frequently 
does  in  girls,  the  symptoms  in  these  cases 
are  generally  due  to  muscular  debility  and 
hysteria ;  but  as  in  some  cases  disease  is 
subsequently  developed,  the  diagnosis  should 
be  cautiously  given,  and  any  treatment  based 
upon  it  cautiously  followed  out.  The  projec- 
tion of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  seventh 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebr<e  may  often 
he  traced  to  a  natural  conformation  and 
fimily  peculiarity,  as  we  see  in  some  short- 
jiecked  and  round-shouldered  persons.  Tiiis 
cnndition  often  occurs,  in  a  more  marked 
degree,  in  adults,  and  is  increased  by  a 
thickening  and  hypertrophicd  condition  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  possibly  also  by  fluid  in 
a  bursa ;  in  such  cases  the  neuralgic  pains 
which  a"company  it  are  due  to  a  gouty  or 
rheumatic-gouty  tendency. 

Course,  Duration-,  .\xd  Terminations. — 
The  progress  of  Pott's  disease  of  the  spine  is 
extremely  variable,  but  as  a  general  rule, 
within  a  period  of  from  six  to  nine  months 
from  the  commencement,  angular  curvature 
is  produced.  If  the  case  proceed  favourably, 
without  external  abscess  or  paralysis,  the 
disease  becomes  arrested,  and  bony  anky- 
losis takes  place  in  ab?ut  three  years.  When 
abscess  and  paralysis  occur,  the  period  of 
recovery  is  frequently  prolonged  to  five  or 
seven  years.  Paralysis  from  Pott's  disease 
is  fully  described  in  another  article  (see 
Spinal  Cord,  8j)ecial  Diseases  of:  4.  Slow 
Compression).  The  subject  of  psoas  and 
lumbar  abscess  will  be  found  treated  of 
elsewhere.  Sec  Lumbar  Abscess;  and  Psoas 
Abscess. 

Recovery  from  the  incomplete  form  of 
paralysis  which  occurs  in  these  eases  usually 
takes  place  in  about  two  years.  When  the 
disease  does  not  terminate  favourably  in 
bony  ankylosis,  death  occurs  ;  usually  pre-  j 
ceded  by  abscess,  paralysis  with  meningitis, 
and  inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord.  In 
children  the  mortality  is  probably  about  one 


in  twenty,  and  in  adults  about  one  in  five 
cases. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  in  Pott's 
disease  of  tiie  spine  will  be  miicli  more 
favourable  in  ciiildren  than  in  adults,  but  m 
both  it  will  be  unfavourable  in  proportion 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  pur- 
sues its  course,  and  also  in  proportion  to 
the  evidence  of  a  strumous  or  tubercular 
diathesis. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  this 
disease  must  be  botii  count  it  ntionnl  and 
lnc(d.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  of 
importance.  Evidence  of  a  stnunous  or 
tubercular  diathesis  mdicates  sea-air,  abun- 
dant feeding,  and  the  exhibition  of  cod-liver 
oil  with  hypophosphite  of  calcium,  iron,  and 
other  drugs  of  the  same  class. 

The  local  treatment,  especially,  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  the  region  in  wiiich  the  disease 
is  seated,  the  principles  being  essentially 
recumbency,  counter-irritation,  and  mecha- 
nical support.  With  regard  to  the  local 
treatment  in  the /irst  stage,  absolute  recum- 
bency should  be  insisted  upon  ;  and  counter- 
irritation  in  some  form  or  other,  such  as  by 
blisters,  the  actual  cautery,  issues,  or  moxas, 
is  also  generally  useful.  Mechanical  supjiort 
to  the  spine  in  any  form  is  not  indicated  in 
this  stage. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  that  is, 
when  angular  curvature  has  taken  place, 
absolute  recumbency  should  still  be  insisted 
upon,  for  a  period  of  from  one  to  two  years 
at  least  from  the  probable  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disea.se.  This  is  more 
especially  necessary  when  disease  occurs  in 
the  cervical  or  upper  dorsal  regions,  as  not 
only  is  tiiere  a  greater  tendency  to  paral\-si8, 
and  danger  to  life  in  this  situation ;  but 
when  disease  takes  place  in  the  upper  and 
middle  dorsal  region,  and  recumbency  is  not 
carried  out,  the  ultimate  deformity  is  always 
much  greater  than  it  need  be.  Absohite 
recumbency  contributes  not  only  to  the 
arrest  of  disease,  but  to  a  diminution  of  the 
ultimate  deformity. 

When  this  disease  occurs  in  infancy,  or  in 
young  children,  in  any  region,  absolute  re- 
cumbency must  be  insisted  upon,  the  child 
living  and  being  carrieil  about  in  a  spinal 
tray  made  of  basket-work  witii  a  mattress 
inside.  This  may  be  necessary  for  three  or 
four  years.  When  disease  occurs  in  the 
cervical  or  upper  dorsal  region,  extension  by 
the  head  may  be  combined  with  abs(>lute 
recumbency ;  and  this  was  first  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  who  used  a  rack-and-pinion 
extension  movement.  The  writer  has  adopted 
this  principle  with  gi-eat  advantage  in  a  case 
of  cervical  caries,  with  parti:il  paralysis,  but 
he  at  first  employed  the  weight  and  pulley 
attached  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  plane 
on  which  the  patient  was  kept  day  and 
night.  In  other  cases  the  writer  has  employed 
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extension  for  the  head  by  a  rack-and-pinion 
movement,  attached  to  a  movable  couch, 
so  that  the  child  can  be  placed  in  a  spinal 
carriage  and  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much 
as  possible.  This  must  be  continued  for 
periods  varying  from  two  to  four  years,  with 
the  result  of  complete  recovery  from  the 
paralysis,  with  very  slight  deformity. 

As  the  case  improves,  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  years,  partial  recumbency,  with  me- 
chanicai  support,  that  is,  recumbency  for 
about  half  the  day,  may  be  substituted  for 
absolute  recumbency,  and  this  is  especially 
applicable  to  cases  of  disease  occurring  in 
the  middle  and  lower  dorsal  regions,  when 
the  disease  is  not  extensive,  and  appears  to 
be  running  a  slow  or  chronic  and  favourable 
course.  As  to  the  kind  of  support,  a  piece  of 
thick  gutta-percha  applied  and  moulded  to 
the  back,  whilst  the  child  is  lying  on  the 
abdomen,  and  retained  by  a  bandage  passed 
round  the  body,  answers  very  well  for  hos- 
pital practice.  A  better  kind  of  support  is 
made  of  thick  leather,  blocked  on  a  plaster- 
of-Paris  cast  of  the  back,  with  elastic  in 
front.  The  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  ai)i)lied 
during  suspension,  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Professor  Lewis  Sayre,  of  New 
York,  in  1877,  is  very  useful,  especially  in 
out-patient  practice,where  anyrules  laid  down 
are  certain  to  be  disregarded.  The  principle 
of  applying  a  form  of  support  to  the  spine 
during  the  progress  of  disease,  whilst  the 
patient  is  suspended  by  the  head,  is  novel, 
and  has  been  very  useful,  but  must  be  em- 
ployed with  caution.  It  secures  immobility, 
relieves  undue  pressure,  and  diminishes  the 
consecutive  or  coinpensating  curves,  in  many 
cases  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  be  accom- 
plished by  horizontal  extension  ;  and  plaster 
of  Paris  is  a  very  useful  material  for  the 
purpose,  easily  obtained,  and  can  be  applied 
by  any  surgeon.  The  disadvantages  of  not 
being  able  to  remove  it  for  washing  pur- 
poses, and  the  liability  to  the  production  of 
sores  from  pressure  and  friction,  which  at 
first  existed,  have  now  been  removed  by 
Professor  Sayre's  improvement  in  making 
the  jacket  to  open  in  front,  and  fasten  by 
lacing.  The  material  which  has  now  to 
a  great  extent  superseded  the  plaster  of 
Paris  is  the  iwroplastic  felt,  which  is  applied 
when  softened  by  steam,  either  when  the 
patient  is  lying  down,  or  suspended,  accord- 
ing to  the  case ;  and  which,  being  buckled 
on  in  front,  can  be  removed  as  often  as 
required. 

Partial  recumbency  with  mechanical  sup- 
port, in  some  modified  form,  must  be  con- 
tinued in  all  cases  occurring  in  childhood  long 
after  disease  has  ceased  ;  and  in  some  cases, 
in  which  the  resulting  deformity  threatens  to 
be  considerable,  even  xmtil  the  completion  of 
growth. 

2.  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine. — 
Synon.  ;  Skoliosis. 


Definition. — A  deformity  or  contortion  of 
the  spine,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
deviate  laterally  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
with  or  without  a  corresponding  deviation  of 
the  apices  of  the  sj)inous  processes. 

^Etiology. — The  causes  of  lateral  curva- 
ture axe  both  local  and  co7ist it utional;  and  as 
one  or  other  of  these  causes  may  predominate, 
so  the  cases  admit  of  being  arranged  in  three 
classes :  (1)  Cases  in  which  the  constitu- 
tional largely  predominate  over  the  local 
causes.  (2)  Cases  depending  upon  constitu- 
tional and  local  causes  in  about  equal  de- 
gree. (3)  Cases  essentially  depending  upon 
local  causes  acting  mechanically,  so  as  to  dis- 
turb the  equilibrimu  of  the  spinal  column. 

(1)  In  cases  belonging  to  the  first  class 
the  spinal  curvatiu'e  generally  occurs  under 
twelve  years  of  age.  Occasionally  it  is  met 
with  as  a  congenital  affection.  Many  cases 
occur  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  that 
is,  under  three  or  four  years  of  age  ;  but  the 
majority  between  seven  and  ten  years  of  age. 
When  congenital,  spinal  crurvature  is  some- 
times associated  with  osseous  malformation, 
but  it  also  occurs  without  any  such  compli- 
cation. The  cases  included  in  the  first  class 
can  frequently  be  traced  to  an  hereditary  pre- 
disposition, lateral  curvature  occurring  in 
two  or  three  generations,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  frequently  being 
affected.  The  children  usually  exhibit  signs 
of  constitutional  debility,  and  the  local  causes 
of  curvature  cannot  be  traced,  except  in  in- 
fancy, when  the  children  are  nursed  always 
on  one  arm. 

(2)  In  the  second  class  the  spinal  curvature 
generally  occurs  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  sixteen.  Hereditary  tendency  is  not 
usually  traceable.  These  cases  may  be 
arranged  in  two  subdivisions — (a)  Cases  de- 
pending upon  induced,  constitutional  or 
general  debility,  combined  with  local  causes 
acting  mechanically  ;  and  (6)  those  clearly 
of  a  rickety  character. 

(a)  The  local  causes  are  the  long  continu- 
ance of  certain  unfavourable  postures  or 
positions,  such  as  standing  on  one  leg;  the 
sitting  position,  as  in  writing  or  drawing ; 
sitting  cross-legged  ;  occupations  which  ren- 
der the  long  continuance  of  some  particular 
position  necessary,  such  as  needlework,  book- 
folding,  ironing,  nursing  children,  and  carry- 
ing heavy  weights. 

(6)  The  second  series  includes  cases  of 
lateral  curvature  of  a  rachitic  character,  asso- 
ciated with  the  general  rachitic  conformation 
of  the  skeleton. 

(3)  In  the  third  class  spinal  curvature 
generally  occurs  previous  to  the  completion  of 
growth.  These  cases  are  essentially  uncon- 
nected with  any  constitutional  affection  or 
hereditary  predisposition,  and  frequently  co- 
exist with  the  natural  amomit  of  muscular 
strength.  As  local  causes,  in  addition  to 
habits  and  occupations  above  referred  to,  may 
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be  mentioned  the  eflects  of  a  wooden  leg,  und 
ineiiuiility  iu  the  length  of  the  legs  from  iiny 
cause,  such  as  would  disturb  the  equilibrium 
of  the  spinal  column. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  the  so-called 
lateral  ciu-vature  of  the  spine,  the  spinal 
coluinn  does  not  yield  in  a  purely  lateral 
direction,  as  a  llexible  coluuni  would  bend; 
but  presents  the  appearance  of  a  spiral  twist, 
owing  to  tiie  bodies  of  the  vertebne  turning 
romid  in  a  direction  of  horizoutal  rotation, 
so  that  their  anterior  surfaces  are  directed 
laterally  along  the  convexity  of  the  curva- 
ture. 

In  a  severe  case  this  rotation  commonl3'  ex- 
tends to  a  quarter  of  a  circle  in  the  centre  of 
the  curve,  and  diminishes  from  this  point  to 
the  two  extremities,  so  that  the  vertebrae, 
unequally  turned  upon  themselves,  cea=e  to 
correspond  in  their  natural  relations  to  each 
other.  This  deviation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to, 
nor  is  it  always  indicated  by,  any  lateral 
deviation  of  the  apices  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, although  such  deviation  generally 
exists  to  some  extent.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  internal  deviation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  is  much  greater  than  the  deviation 
externally  of  the  apices  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses. 

In  all  cases  of  confirmed  lateral  curvature, 
whether  slight  or  severe,  structural  changes 
exist,  varying  in  degree  according  to  the 
severity  and  duration  of  the  curvature.  The 
structures  affected  are  the  intervertebral 
fibro-cartilages,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra.', 
and  the  obli(iue  articulating  processes.  AU 
these  suffer  simply  from  mechanical  pres- 
sure, arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  The  fibro-cartilages 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  suffer  from 
unequal  compression  in  the  concavity  of  the 
curve, and  become  more  or  less  wedge-shaped. 
The  articular  facets  on  the  oblique  articulat- 
ing processes,  which  form  the  only  direct 
articular  connexions  between  tlie  separate 
bones  of  the  vertebral  colunni,  undergo  im- 
portant structural  changes  at  an  early  period  of 
the  formation  of  lateral  ciirvatm-e,  that  is,  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  confirmed.  These  articidar 
facets  become  altered  in  their  direction  and 
aspects,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lateral 
deviation,  or  rotation,  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebriE.  In  the  lumbar  region,  where  the 
articular  facets  are  naturally-  uearlj'  vertical 
in  direction,  looking  inwards  and  outwai'ds 
respectively,  they  gradually  assume,  in  a 
severe  case  of  lateral  curvature,  an  oblique 
direction,  looking  obliquely  upwards  and 
downwards.  Mr.  Alexander  Shaw  first  di- 
rected attention  to  these  changes  in  the 
obUque  articulating  processes,  which,  as  he 
observes,  receive  the  weight  of  the  bod}'  in 
the  act  of  leaning  to  one  side  and  are  the 
only  bony  structures  which  check  the  lateral 
movements  of  the  trmik ;  and  when  any 
13t> 


sucli  position  is  long  persisted  in,  the  articu- 
lating pi-ocesses,  which  are  soft  and  imper- 
fectly formed  at  the  age  of  puberty,  become 
wasted  by  absorption,  as  tlie  result  of  uneiiual 
pressure.  The  joints  of  the  articulating  pro- 
cesses being  situated  posteriorly  as  well  as 
laterally,  the  spinal  column  cannot  yield  in 
their  direction  without  wheelmg  jiartially 
round.  Hence  the  rotation  of  tlie  bodies 
of  the  vertebne  becomes  confirmed,  together 
with  the  other  structural  deviations  de- 
scribed. 

The  ligamentous  structures,  mcluding 
chiefly  the  short  ligamentous  bands  passing 
between  and  connecting  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne  and  the  invertebral  cartilages,  and 
also  the  short  articidar  ligaments  connected 
with  the  oblique  articulating  processes,  be- 
come adapted  to  the  alterations  in  the  bones, 
and  in  the  articulating  surfaces.  It  is  an 
error  to  assume  that  iu  confirmed  curvature 
tlie  ligaments  are  relaxed  and  elongated  on 
one  side,  and  contracted  on  the  other,  as 
generally  described;  although  in  the  phy- 
siological condition  described  as  '  weak 
spine,'  with  an  inclination  to  lateral  curva- 
ture, a  condition  of  muscidar  debility  and 
general  hgamentous  relaxation  undoubtedly 
exists. 

The  muscles  have  not  been  shown  to 
exhibit  any  structural  changes  in  the  early 
stage  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  except 
in  those  rare  instiuices  in  which  the  curva- 
tmre  depends  upon  partial  paralysis.  In  the 
late  stages,  or  in  adult  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  spinal  muscles  have  been  found 
much  wasted,  pale  in  colour,  and  in  more  or 
less  advanced  stages  of  fatty  degeneration. 
In  the  early  stages  of  curvature  an  increased 
prominence  of  the  spinal  muscles  is  observed 
on  the  convexity  of  the  curve,  whether  in 
the  dorsal  or  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  but  this 
does  not  depend  upon  any  spasmodic  or 
active  muscular  contraction.  The  muscles 
are  simply  disj)laced,  or  pushed  outwards, 
by  the  angles  of  the  ribs  in  the  dorsal  region, 
and  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebne 
in  the  lumbar  region,  which  are  thus  dis- 
placed as  a  part  of  the  rotation  movement 
described. 

Deformity  of  the  Chest. — Other  stnictural 
changes  exist  in  the  ribs,  which  become  dis- 
torted and  altered  in  shape,  so  as  to  lead  to 
deformity  of  the  chest,  characterised  by  a 
prominence  and  flattening  of  the  ribs,  which 
become  bent  at  their  angles  on  the  side  of 
the  convexity — usually  on  the  right  side — 
and  a  depression  of  the  ribs  on  the  side  of 
the  concavity. 

Anteriorly,  the  symmetrical  form  of  the 
chest  is  completely  altered :  the  sternum 
becomes  very  oblique,  its  lower  extremity 
projecting ;  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  concavity  of 
the  curve — usually  the  left — are  i>rominent, 
and    bent    upon   themselves.      TIk.    ..i.lique 
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diameter  of  the  chest,  therefore,  is  increased, 
but  its  capacity  is  altogether  diminished, 
causing  considerable  disturbance  m  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
giving  rise  to  functional  derangement  of 
these  organs. 

The  pelvis  also  becomes  distorted  in  lateral 
curvature,  but  only  in  one  class  of  cases, 
namely,  those  of  rachitic  origin,  in  which  the 
evidence  of  general  rickets  is  unmistakably 
present.  In  all  other  cases  of  lateral  curva- 
ture of  the  spine,  the  pelvis  is  of  its  full 
natural  size,  and  well-formed. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Lateral  cur- 
vature of  the  spine  is  generallj'  supposed  to 
be  indicated  by  a  lateral  deviation  of  the 
apices  of  the  spinous  processes,  but  such 
deviation  may  exist  either  as  a  fimctional  or 
as  a  structural  condition.  It  may  be  seen 
in  a  case  of  weak  spine  with  muscular  debility 
and  ligamentous  relaxation,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  quickly  growing  girls  ; 
or  it  may  co-exist  with  rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebra  in  confirmed  lateral  curva- 
ture. The  evidence  of  rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  precedes  the  lateral  deviation 
of  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  in 
many  cases,  whilst  in  others  the  two  con- 
ditions co-exist,  and  appear  to  take  place 
simultaneously ;  but  rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  may  proceed  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  bodies  moving  horizontally 
through  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  with  only  very 
slight  deviation  laterally  of  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes.  It  is  therefore  the  evi- 
dence of  rotation  we  must  look  for  in  cases 
of  commencing  structural  curvature,  and  not 
the  lateral  deviation  of  the  apices  of  the 
spinous  processes.  Rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  is  always  evidenced  by  a 
posterior  projection  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs 
on  the  one  side,  and  depression  on  the  other, 
in  the  dorsal  region ;  and  a  corresponding 
posterior  projection  of  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae  on  the  one  side,  and 
depression  on  the  other,  in  the  lumbar 
region.  By  these  conditions  alone  can  the 
existence  of  rotation  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae  be  determined. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations. — 
The  progress  of  lateral  curvature  is  extremely 
variable,  tending  naturally  towards  a  process 
of  spontaneous  arrest  in  some  cases,  and  in 
others  to  a  progressive  increase,  with  pro- 
portionate deformity.  The  course  depends 
very  much  upon  the  form  and  situation  of 
the  curvature,  especially  whether  it  assumes 
the  character  of  the  so-called  '  single  '  or  of 
the  'double'  curve;  descriptive  terms  which, 
though  not  anatomically  accurate,  are  suffi- 
ciently so  for  practical  purposes.  The  cases 
which  naturally  lead  to  spontaneous  arrest 
are  those  in  which  a  double  curvature  exists, 
the  one  in  the  dorsal,  the  other  in  the  dorso- 
lumbar  region,  the  two  curves  being  about 
equal  in  length ;  whilst  the  cases  in  which  a 


pi'ogressive  increase  of  curvature  and  defor- 
mity is  certain  to  occur,  are  examples  of  the 
so-called  long  single  curve,  frequently  in- 
volving the  whole  of  the  dorsal,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  lumbar  region,  or  the 
whole  of  the  lumbar  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  dorsal  region.  In  cases  of 
double  curvature  with  a  marked  irregularity 
in  the  length  of  the  curves,  increase  will  also 
certainly  occur,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  in 
the  long  single  curves.  The  duration  and 
terminations  of  lateral  curvature  have  already 
been  indicated. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  will  be  un- 
favourable in  proportion  to  the  early  age  at 
which  the  spinal  curvature  commences,  and 
the  evidence  of  constitutional  causes  with 
hereditary  tendency  ;  and  also  in  proportion 
to  the  inequality  in  the  length  of  tlie  curves, 
when  double,  or  in  cases  of  so-called  long 
single  curves.  The  prognosis  will  be  favour- 
able in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  these 
conditions. 

Treatment. — For  therapeutical  purposes 
all  cases  of  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine  may 
be  arranged  in  three  classes :  (1)  ^j/t//6'toZo(7i- 
cal  curves;  (2)  commencing  structural  curves; 
and  (3)  confirmed  structural  curves. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cases 
in  the  first  class,  physiological  curves,  no 
mechanical  treatment  by  any  form  of  spinal 
support  should  be  employed,  but  reliance 
placed  entirely  upon  physiological  means, 
such  as  gymnastic  exercises,  partial  recum- 
bency, and  attention  to  the  general  health. 
In  some  cases  an  elastic  brace  attached  to 
stays  may  be  of  use. 

(2)  The  second  class,  coynmencing  struc- 
tural curves,  form  the  only  curable  cases  of 
lateral  curvatm-e,  and  in  their  treatment  the 
writer  recommends  a  combination  of  me- 
chanical support,  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
partial  recumbency.  By  this  combination 
of  physiological  and  mechanical  means,  the 
further  progress  of  curvature  will  be  arrested, 
and  tlie  best  opportunity  afforded  for  recovery 
from  such  slight  structural  damage  as  may 
have  already  occurred. 

(3)  In  the  third  class,  confirmed  structural 
curves,  mechanical  supjiort  of  some  kind  must 
be  resorted  to,  and  continued  during  the 
period  of  growth,  with  the  hope  of  prevent- 
ing increase,  and  obtaining  some  improve- 
ment in  the  curvature;  but  confirmed  lateral 
curvature,  whether  slight  or  severe,  with  its 
adapted  series  of  structural  changes,  is  essen- 
tially an  incurable  affection.  The  most  effi- 
cient retentive  spinal  support  is  that  form  of 
instrument  made  with  a  pelvic  belt,  and 
spring  plates  attached  to  vertical  bars  at  the 
back,  without  any  mechanism  re(]uiring  alter- 
ation by  the  surgeon.  In  some  favourable 
cases,  the  stronger  spinal  instrument,  with 
steel  plates  attached  to  levers,  and  adjusted 
by  rack-and-pinion  movements,  niay  be  used 
with     advantage.      Sayre's     plaster-of-Paris 
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jacket  has  been  largely  employed  in  these 
cases;  but,  from  what  the  writer  lias  observed 
in  the  practice  of  others,  he  disaiiproves  of  its 
jip[)lication,  on  the  followinj^  grounds:  That 
it  fails  as  a  curative  agent,  the  gain  in  height 
by  extension  being  quickly  lost  ;  that  it 
weakens  the  spinal  muscles  by  its  constant 
use,  and  iiinders  gymnastic  exercises ;  tliat  it 
restrains  respiratory  movements,  and  prevents 
active  exercise.  These  disadvantages  have, 
however,  been  diminished  by  the  improve- 
ment of  making  the  jacket  to  open  in  front. 
Another  form  of  support  now  in  common 
use  is  the  poroplastic  jacket,  which  when 
softened  by  steam  is  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  plaster-of- Paris  jacket  during 
suspension,  bt.t  is  free  from  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  latter,  while  it  can  be  removed 
at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  gynmaslic 
exercises.  It  acts  as  an  efficient  and  light 
retentive  support  in  many  cases  of  incuralilo 
curvature.  In  this  class  of  cases  mechanical 
support,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  em- 
ployed, must  be  combmed  with  partial  re- 
cumbency and  gymnastic  exercises  during 
the  period  of  growth ;  hut  after  this  period 
little  good  will  be  derived,  except  from  me- 
chanical support,  when  a  disposition  to  in- 
crease of  ciurvatm-e  exists.  When  there 
apjjcars  to  be  no  disposition  to  increase  of 
curvature,  all  mechanical  support  should  be 
discontinued,  attention  being  paid  only  to 
the  general  health. 

William  Adams. 

SPIRILLUM  (dim.  of  spira,  a  twist,  a 
curl).— See  Micro-organisms. 

SPIROCHETE.— 5ee  Micro-organ- 
isms. 

SPIROMETER  (sjjiro,  I  breathe;  and 
ficTfjo".  a  measure;. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Spiromctre; 
Ger.  S/iirometer. 

Definition. — An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  vital  capacity  of  the  chest. 

DF.stuiPTiON. — The  object  of  the  several 
instruments  that  have  been  designed  for  this 
purpose,  is  to  measure  the  total  amount  of 
air  expelled  from  the  chest  by  the  deepest 
ex])iration  following  upon  the  deepest  in- 
spiration. 

All  our  knowledge  of  spirometry  is  derived 
from  Dr.  Hutchinson's  exhaustive  jciper  in 
the  Mcdtco-Chinirgical  Transuclions  of 
1846.  The  instrument  designed  by  Hutchin- 
son consisted  of  a  mouth-piece  and  tube  com- 
municating with  a  gasometer  of  registered 
and  graduated  capacity,  into  which  the 
patient  breathed. 

A  very  convenient  and  accurate  spirometer 
has  within  the  last  few  years  been  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lowne,  which  works  on  the  principle 
of  the  anemometer.  The  advantage  of  this 
instrument  is  its  portability. 

Dr.  Waldenburg  describes  and  figures,  at 
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p.  202  of  his  work.  Die  pncumntische  Be- 
hiutllung,  ttc,  a  spirometer  identical  in 
principle  with  Hutchmsim's,  but  more  elabo- 
rate, and  capable  of  being  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  inhalation  of  compressed  or  rare- 
fied air. 

Dr.  Denison,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  advo- 
cates the  use  of  a  modification  of  Hutchin- 
son's spirometer  to  test  the  vital  ca{>acity, 
in  association  with  that  of  a  manometer 
to  test  the  elastic  tension  of  the  lungs,  and 
urges  their  use  especially  in  life  assurance 
work,  and  as  an  aid  to  selection  of  suitable 
climates. 

Results.— The  chief  results  of  Dr.  Hut- 
chinson's labours  may  be  thus  summarised. 
The  vital  capacity  varies  according  to  luighl, 
weight,  age,  and  dincaae. 

1.  Height. — There  is  an  increase  of  S  cub. 
in.  in  vital  capacity  for  every  inch  in  height 
between  5  ft.  and  G  ft.  Thus  the  vital 
capacity  of  a  healthy  person  at  5  ft.  to 
5  ft.  1  in.  being  174  cub.  in.,  at  5  ft.  4  in.  it 
would  be  174  -^  32  =  20G  cub.  in. ;  at  5  ft.  H  in., 
238;  \-c. 

2.  l^e^^7l<.  — Excess  in  body-weight  is 
associated  with  diminished  capacity,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  1  cub.  in.  per  lb.  ex- 
cess. 

3.  Age. — From  thirty  to  sixty  years  the 
vital  capacity  decreases  nearly  li  cub.  in. 
per  year. 

4.  Disease. — The  spirometer  furnishes  a 
very  accurate  standard  of  health  or  of  the 
extent  of  disease,  as  regards  the  chest,  the 
vital  capacity  in  lung-disease  diminishing  from 
10  to  70  per  cent. 

B.  Douglas  Powell. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD.— A  popular 
name  for  htemoptysis.     Sec  ILkmoptysis. 

SPLEEN,  Diseases  of.— Svnon.  :   Fr. 

Maladies  dc  la  Hate;  Ger.  Kraiikhcitcn  der 
MHz. 

Introduction".  —  In  the  Nomenclature 
of  Diseases  published  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  in  18,S,"),  the  dis- 
eases of  the  si)leen  are  classified  under 
diseases  of  the  lymphatic  system.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  the  functions 
of  the  spleen  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  work  of  sanguification,  through  certain 
special  chemical  processes  (metabolic)  giving 
rise  to  an  assemblage  of  transformations 
of  proteids,  associated  in  some  way,  still 
unknown,  with  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
blood-corpuscles.  The  spleen  is  most  prob- 
ably one  of  the  seats  of  formation  of  the 
white  blood-coqiuscles,  and  of  destruction 
of  the  red.  It  contains  more  iron  than 
corresponds  to  the  amount  of  blood  present 
in  it  ;  and  its  juice  contains  salts  similar 
to  those  which  occur  in  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  In  pernicious  antemia  there  is 
evidence  of  blood-destruition  in  the  splceu 
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{see  An;emia,  Pernicious).  In  July  1889, 
Sir  Spencer  Wells  published  a  case  of  suc- 
cessful splenotomy,  the  hypertrophied  spleen 
weighing  over  4  lbs.  The  interest  of  this 
case  is  enhanced  by  a  report  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  blood  of  the  patient  made  by 
Dr.  Dreschfeld  one  year  after  the  operation, 
when,  as  in  similar  cases  reported  by  Crede 
and  others,  the  blood  appeared  microscopic- 
ally to  be  quite  normal.  The  red  corpuscles 
were  of  normal  size  and  appearance,  and 
the  leucocytes  were  present  in  normal  pro- 
portion. 

The  most  important  indications  of  splenic 
disease  are  derived  from  the  constitutional 
state  due  to  extreme  anaemia.  This  anaemia 
is  characterised  by  the  mucous  membranes 
appearing  pale  and  bloodless,  the  complexion 
and  general  surface  waxy,  earthy-like,  or 
sallow  ;  there  is  great  debility  and  gradual 
wasting,  characteristic  dyspnrea,  a  tendency 
to  haemorrhages,  general  anasarca  and 
dropsy — phenomena  which  are  due  to  the 
poverty  of  the  blood,  justly  referable  to  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  spleen,  and  now 
generally  recognised  by  the  name  of  splejiic 
cachexia. 

Another  important  function  of  the  spleen, 
in  connexion  with  the  other  ductless  glands, 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  study  of 
its  diseases,  namely,  that  it  acts  as  a  diver- 
ticulum for  the  accommodation  of  a  rela- 
tively large  quantity  of  the  blood,  upon 
which  those  active  metabolic  processes  take 
place  which  constitute  a  special  function  of 
the  spleen.  Its  anatomical  structure  emi- 
nently fits  it  for  this.  After  every  meal  it  is 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  congestion  or 
hyperiEmia,  which  reaches  its  maximum 
about  five  hours  after  the  taking  of  food ;  and 
it  then  returns  to  its  normal  bulk.  Its  yield- 
ing capsule  and  its  veins,  reraaikable  for 
their  large  calibre  and  great  distensibility, 
even  when  the  distending  force  is  small, 
sufticiently  explain  the  rapid  physiological 
and  morbid  congestions  with  wliich  the  organ 
is  affected,  as  well  as  the  rapid  subsidence  of 
splenic  enlargements.  The  ductless  glands, 
and  especially  the  spleen,  vary  so  much  in 
magnitude  within  healthy  liniits,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  state  their  usual  weight  and 
dimensions.  The  spleen  may,  however,  be 
stated  to  range  in  weight  in  the  adult  from 
four  to  ten  ounces  avoirdupois  ;  but  in  cases 
of  enlargement  weights  as  high  as  18  lbs., 
20  lbs.,  and  even  40  lbs.,  are  on  record.  In 
atrophic  states  the  writers  have  weighed  it  as 
low  as  half  an  ounce.  In  relation  to  the  body 
its  normal  weiglit  is  about  1  to  350  or  400  up 
to  the  age  of  forty  ;  and  as  age  advances,  the 
relation  becomes  as  1  to  about  700.  It  usually 
measures  about  5  inches  in  length ;  3^  inches 
from  the  fi-ont  to  the  posterior  edge  ;  and  1^ 
inch  in  thickness.  Its  bulk  averages  from 
9 J  to  15  cubic  inches;  and  its  specific  weight 
is  about  1-OGO. 


In  the  following  paragraphs  the  diseases 
of  the  spleen  will  be  shortly  noticed,  mainly 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  specified  in 
the  Nomenclature  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London — namely  :  (1)  Acute 
Inllammation;  (2)  Enlargement;  (3)  Larda- 
ceous  Disease ;  (4)  Cancer ;  and  (5)  Rare 
Diseases. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation.  —  Synon.  : 
Sjih'nifis. 

Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
As  a  irrimary  affection,  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  spleen  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  known,  however, 
to  result  from  blows,  or  other  kinds  of 
accidental  violence ;  but  such  injuries  are 
more  apt  to  cause  rupture  of  the  organ.  It 
is  mainly  to  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhagic 
infarctions  that  splenitis,  with  more  or  less 
consecutive  suppuration,  is  due.  These  in- 
farctions occur  during  the  course  of  in- 
fectious fevers ;  in  blood-poisoning,,  such  as 
pyasmia ;  and  in  valvular  diseases  of  the 
heart,  where  vegetations  of  fibrin  form  on 
the  valves,  leading  to  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
to  embolism,  or  to  both.  Such  infarctions 
are  generally  well-defined,  more  or  less 
rounded  masses  when  limited  and  in  the 
substance  of  the  organ,  but  generally  wedge- 
shaped  when  involving  larger  i)ortions.  The 
base  of  the  wedge  is  towards  the  periphery, 
where  it  may  cause  an  elevation  of  the  cap- 
sule, the  apex  being  directed  towards  the 
hilus  of  the  spleen.  The  infarctions  vary 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hen's  egg ;  and  are 
at  first  of  a  dark  brown  or  brownish-red 
colour,  and  quite  hard.  Colour,  however,  is 
soon  lost,  and  they  become  yellowish-white. 
A  margin  of  acute  inflammatory  reaction  is 
often  well-marked  round  their  boundaries. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  spleen  is  en- 
larged, and  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  its 
tissue  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  broken  down  — 
about  the  consistence  of  coagidated  blood. 
Pus  may  form,  generally  in  one  or  more 
abscesses  of  variable  size ;  or  the  whole 
spleen  may  be  converted  into  a  bag  of 
pus. 

Suppurative  splenitinhii^  been  seen  under 
three  forms  ;  (1)  As  a  diffuse  infiltration — a 
splenic  gangrene.  (2)  Cases  in  which  one 
or  more  lai'ge  abscesses  are  found  in  the 
splenic  pulp  — the  result  of  injury  (such  as 
fractured  rib) ;  or  phlebitis  of  the  splenic  vein 
— from  purulent  infection,  enteric,  or  other 
acute  febrile  affections.  (3)  Metastatic  ab- 
scesses from  septicaemia,  puerperal  fever,  or 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  These  are  generally 
situated  towards  the  periphery  of  the  spleen. 
Splenic  abscesses  have  been  known  to  open 
externally,  into  the  left  thoracic  cavity,  the 
stomach,  the  transverse  colon,  and  the  cavity 
of  the  peritoneum,  where  circumscribed  peri- 
tonitis generally  forms  a  limiting  sac  for  the 
pus. 

Splenitis  may  also   terminate  by  the   in 
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fnrction  caseating,  or  becoming  n  mass  of 
filiroctlluliir  siibstaupc,  which,  gradually 
shrinking  up,  leaves  a  cicatrix-like  contrac- 
tion on  the  capsular  surface,  in  which  calci- 
fication may  occur.  These  infarctions  in  the 
spleen  correspond  to  the  areas  wliich  mark 
the  terminal  divisions  of  the  branches  of  the 
splenic  arteries,  the  change  commencing 
beyond  where  the  vessels  break  up  into  the 
hairpencil-like  small  twigs  known  as 
2>citirHli. 

Secondary  splenitis  is  generally  the  result 
of  pyaemia,  or  blood-poisonmg,  ending  in 
abscess.  Such  pyicmic  blocks  or  infarcts 
resemble  the  simple  mfarcts  in  shape,  but 
they  are  more  irregular,  because  the  pro- 
cess tends  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  area  of  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  blood- 
vessels; moreover,  they  rapidly  proceed 
to  suppuration,  with  iiiHannnation  of  the 
eupeijacent  capsule,  this  rapid  progress  and 
extension  of  inflanunation  being  probably 
due  to  the  very  septic  properties  of  the 
pya'mic  infarct.  In  such  cases  there  seems 
to  be  some  spontaneous  local  coagidation  of 
the  blood  in  the  splenic  vessels — the  blood 
itself  being  morbid,  as  in  infectious  fevers 
such  as  typhus — without  any  evidence  of 
embolism. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs.  —  The 
symptoms  and  phj'sical  signs  of  splenitis  are 
niainly  due  to  the  presence  of  infarcts,  and 
changes  associated  with  them.  The  hyper- 
lemia  and  inflammation  cause  the  whole  gland 
to  swell.  In  cardiac  diseases,  with  emboli  ; 
from  valvular  vegetations,  these  infarcts  are 
generally  numerous,  and  the  swelling  is 
therefore  proportionally  great,  with  tumefac- 
tion and  some  pain  in  the  left  side  ;  and  prob- 
ably there  ia  ascites  and  dropsy.  Such 
splenitis  may  go  on  even  to  suppuration, 
without  marked  local  symptoms.  The  en- 
largement of  the  spleen — sometimes  called 
'splenic  tumour' — can  generally  be  recog- 
nised by  palpation,  aided  by  percussion.  Its 
form  is  that  of  the  spleen  exaggerated  ;  and 
the  lobulation  or  notching  of  its  swollen 
anterior  edge  can  sometimes  be  felt  through 
the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  if  the  patient  be 
thin.  The  enlarged  gland,  growing,  as  it 
were,  out  from  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  can  sometimes  be  traced  extending  low 
down,  as  far  as,  and  even  into  the  pelvic 
region,  well  over  beyond  the  right  side  of  the 
linea  alba,  and  backwards  towards  the  spine, 
where  its  margin  can  be  separated  from  the 
mass  of  the  dorsal  muscles.  Its  lower  border 
can  also  generally  be  felt  as  a  rounded 
edge.  The  tumour  is  movable  in  all  direc- 
tions by  manipulation,  by  change  of  posture, 
and  by  the  act  of  respiration,  when  adhe- 
sions do  not  fix  it.  Weight  and  uneasi- 
ness, rather  than  local  soreness,  are  present. 
The  splenic  cachexia  exists ;  and  there  may 
occur  hiemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  towards  the  fatal  end  of  such  cases, 


often  so  profuse  as  rapidly  to  hasten  disso- 
lution. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  enlarged 
spleen,  rtsulting  from  splenitis  duo  to  one  or 
other  of  the  causes  referred  to,  requires  the 
exclusion  of  lardaceous  disease  ;  malignant 
or  other  tumours  about  the  cardiac  end  of 
the  stomach  or  tail  of  the  parureas ;  such 
swollen  conditions  of  the  spleen  as  exist  in 
Hodgkin's  disease ;  an  enlarged  left  lobe  of 
the  liver ;  and  renal,  omental,  and  suprarenal 
growths. 
j  2.  Enlargement. — .Etiology  and  Ana- 
tomical CiiAP.ACTKRS. — Simple  enlargement 
\  of  the  spleen  occurs  under  a  great  variety 
'  of  circumstances;  but  true,  uncomplicated 
hi/perlroph;/,  in  its  simplest  form,  in  which 
nothing  abnormal  is  to  be  seen  in  the  spleen 
or  in  the  blood,  is  a  rare  occurrence. 

Enlargement  with  hypencmia  (congestion 
of  the  spleen)  occm-s  as  a  result  or  concomi- 
tant of   pyrexia   in   many  specific   fevers — 
notably   m    enteric    and    malarious     fevers, 
erysipelas   and  puerperal  fever,  septicEpmia, 
anthrax,  and  acute  tuberculosis.     The  cap- 
sule of  a  spleen  so  enlarged  appears  very 
tense.     The  gland  feels  plump  and  elastic ; 
but   on   section    its   substance    is    generally 
soft,  pulpy,  almost  liquid,  very  full  of  blood, 
and   of  a   dark   colour.      Sometimes,    how- 
ever,   it    is   so    firm    that   a    more    or    less 
smooth    or    coarsely    granular     surface    is 
shown  on  section,   with  an  abundant   new- 
formation  of  small  lymph-cells  and  nuclei, 
many  of  them  contained   in  large   mother- 
cells    (compound    splenic    corpuscles),    and 
seen   especially    in    the    splenic    pulp    and 
vein.     This  condition  constitutes  the  nearest 
approach  to  true  hypertrophj-,  in  which,  with 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  diffuse  granular 
matter,  the  enlargement  is  due  less  to  hyper- 
u-Tuia   simplj'   than    to   increase   of    normal 
structural  constituents.  Thus  the  organ  may 
attain  two  or  three  times  its   natural   si/e; 
but  the  enlargement  is  only  temporary,  and 
subsides  as  the  pyrexia  subsides.     An  acute 
but    temporary    congestion    is   observed    in 
many  other  infective  diseases,  such  as  the  ex- 
anthemata, cholera,  and  erysipelas ;  and  it  is 
the  first  stage  of  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
spleen.  It  thus  occurs  in  a  number  of  morbid 
conditions,   which  dilTer   widely   from    each 
other.       This   splenic    congestion   obviously 
affects  the  proper  function  of  the  spleen  in 
relation  to  the  destruction  and  formation  of 
blood-corpuscles.  In  all  the  infective  diseases 
the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  seems  to  be 
intimately  related  to  the  presence  in  the  blood 
of  micro-organisms  peculiar  to  these  various 
diseases;  and  the  blood,  arrested  for  a  time 
in  the  spleen,  midergoes  changes  in  its  com- 
position.    The   micro-organisms,  being  also 
arrested  in  the  spleen,  cause    more  or  less 
marked   disturbance    there.      Typical    accu- 
mulation of  micro-organisms  in  the  spleen 
occurs   in  malarial   fevers,  in    anthrax,  an<l 
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also  in  enteric  fever.  In  malarial  fevers,  the 
various  forms  of  the  malaria  parasite,  to- 
gether with  its  product— the  characteristic 
black  pigment  —  'enclosed  in  leucocytes, 
aboxmd  in  the  spleen,  and  give  rise  to  the 
pigmentation  of  the  organ  so  constantly 
associated  with  these  diseases.  In  anthrax, 
the  blood-vessels,  particularly  the  veins  of 
the  pulp,  are  filled  with  the  bacillus  an- 
thracis,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  blood- 
current. 

Simple  enlargement  sometimes  results 
from  long-continued  mecluinical  congestion, 
following  any  obstrixction  to  the  portal  cir- 
culation, or  obstructive  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart.  But  cardiac  diseases  are  less 
frequently  the  cause  of  splenic  enlargements 
than  are  chronic  diseases  of  the  liver,  and 
especially  cirrhosis.  In  hepatic  cirrhosis  the 
spleen  is  generally  double  its  normal  size, 
with  its  capsule  thickened  and  with  nu- 
merous peritoneal  growths  on  its  surface — • 
a  perisplenitis  —  intimately  related  to  the 
acute  and  subacute  peritoneal  intiammation 
so  generally  accompanying  cirrhosis. 

Chronic  congestion  of  the  spleen,  especially 
in  cirrhosis,  ends  in  induration  of  splenic 
tissue. 

Enteric  fever  is  one  of  the  infective  diseases 
va.  which  the  spleen  is  always  affected,  when 
it  may  be  found  to  be  enlarged  to  more  than 
double  its  normal  size — an  enlargement  less 
marked  in  the  adult  than  in  children.  It  is 
then  also  less  firm  than  in  health,  greatly  in- 
filtrated with  blood,  and  the  colour  of  its 
parenchyma  is  brown  or  pink.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  be  almost  diffluent,  and  between 
the  tenth  and  fifteenth  day  it  is  always  soft 
and  granular,  when  tumefied  lymph-cells,  often 
multinucleated,  and  containing  one  to  eight 
or  ten  red  blood-corpuscles,  may  be  counted 
in  a  single  protoplasmic  lymph-mass.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  fever  the  spleen  again 
diminishes  ;  its  parenchyma  becomes  less  rich 
in  blood ;  the  lymph-cells  contain  fat-granules, 
with  red  pigment ;  and  pigment-granules  are 
found  free  in  its  pulp.  As  in  malaria  and 
anthrax,  so  in  enteric  fever  the  specific 
organism  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  si)]een. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  rupture 
of  the  spleen  has  been  found  in  enteric 
fever.  Hence  the  necessity  of  great  caution 
in  percussion  over  the  spleen,  and  manipula- 
tion of  the  abdomen  over  this  organ,  in  such 
patients. 

The  enlargement  consequent  on  malaria 
is  fully  described  in  another  article.  See 
Malaria. 

There  only  remain  to  be  noticed  two 
special  forms  of  splenic  enlargement — one 
classified  by  the  College  of  Physicians  as  a 
sub- variety,  namely,  leucocythamia  or  leuh- 
cBviia;  the  other  a  peculiar  enlargement 
oriarinally  described  by  Dr.  Hodgkin— Zywijj/i- 
adenoma.  See  Leucocyth-emia;  and  Lymph- 
adenoma. 


3.  Lardaceous  Disease.  —  Albuminoid 
disease  is  rarely  limited  to  the  spleen,  but 
usually  also  afl'ects  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
sometimes  the  intestinal  villi  in  the  same 
patient.  The  trabecular  interspaces,  but  more 
commonly  the  Malpighian  sacculi,  are  filled 
with  the  new  material,  so  that  each  corpuscle 
looks  like  a  sago-grain.  The  spleen  so  affect  e  I 
is  usually  enlarged,  and  is  specifically  as 
well  as  absolutely  heavier  than  in  health. 
It  tends  to  assume  a  globular  form,  with 
rounded,  blunt,  and  thickened  edges.  While 
the  centra]  artery  of  the  glomerulus  may  be 
intact,  the  walls  of  the  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries, and  most  of  the  elements  of  the 
splenic  corpuscles,  the  lymph-cells,  and  the 
retiform  tissue,  are  the  sites  of  infiltra- 
tion of  the  new  amj'loid  material,  which  is 
readily  stained  of  a  reddish-violet  colour  with 
methyl -aniline  violet,  or  of  a  mahogany- 
brown  with  a  watery  solution  of  iodine 
in  iodide  of  potassium.  See  Albuminoid 
Disease. 

A  lardaceous  spleen  implies  a  long-stand- 
ing cachexia,  and  in  its  most  intense  form 
is  seen  after  protracted  caries  and  necrosis  of 
bone,  especially  when  associated  with  scroiula 
or  syphilis ;  or  even  after  external  injury 
which  leads  to  protracted  bone  -  disease 
Hence  the  question  is  still  undecided  whethei 
lardaceous  disease  arises  from  such  local 
sources,  or  is  a  constitutional  or  general 
disease. 

4.  Cancer. — Cancer  of  the  sjileen  is  ex 
tremely  rai'e  as  a  primary  lesion.     It  chieflj 
occurs    as    an    infective    process    following 
cancer  of  the  stomach  or  other  viscus  ;  or  as 
generally  disseminated  encephaloid  growths. 

5.  Rare  Diseases. — Here  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention  hydatid  disease,  tubercle,  and 
the  splenic  enlargement  occasionally  occur- 
ring in  congenital  syphilis.  Tubercle  of  the 
spleen  is  frequent  in  children,  but  rare  in 
adults,  and  is  usually  in  the  form  of  miliary 
granules  disseminated  in  the  splenic  pulp. 
It  is  always  secondary  to  tubercle  elsewhere, 
and  commences  in  the  reticulated  tissue  of 
the  pulp.  The  centres  of  the  nodules  become 
caseous  and  the  cells  atrophy  ;  while  charac- 
teristic giant-cells  may  be  foimd  in  the  cen- 
tres of  tuberculous  nodules.  The  bacilli  of 
tuberculosis  have  also  been  demonstrated  in 
the  nodules  by  Ehrlich's  method.  In  arti- 
ficially produced  tuberculosis  in  the  guinea- 
pig  and  rabbit,  by  injection  of  tuberculous 
matter  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  spleen 
(as  in  anthrax  and  enteric  fevers)  is  almost 
always  profoundly  altered.  It  is  enlarged 
and  large  quantities  of  bacilli  accumulate  in 
the  nodules  and  in  the  cells  of  the  splenic 
pulp. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  these  diseases 
of  the  spleen  by  medicinal  remedies  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  as  can  readily  be  under- 
stood from  what  is  known  of  their  pathology. 
All  sources  of  mechanical  conge»tion  must, 
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if  possiMe,  be  removed  or  relieved.     Saline 
pi.r^'iition  may  be   iiset'iil  for  this  purpose  ; 
iiisi)  (H)mi)oniid  jalap  powder,  with  rhubarb 
and  sulpliate  of  iron,  may  bo  taken  in  such 
quantities  as  will  produce  three  or  four  stools 
in    the  twenty-four   hours.      In    employnifj 
measures  of  this  description,  regard  must  be 
had  to  the  anirmia  so  usual  in  splenic  disease, 
and    care    must    be    taken  not  to  aj,':,Tavate 
tliis    by  depletory  means    of   too    violent    a 
character.      Should   abscess    form    and    be 
considered  sur|g;ically  accessible,  it  must  be 
opened    and    drained.       The    diagnosis    of 
abscess   of  the  spleen  is  by  no   means   an 
easy  matter,  however,  for  rij^jors  and  other 
hectic  symptoms  have  not  always  the  same 
si'^niticance  when  they  occur  in   connexion 
with  splenic  disease  as  in  the  case  of  most 
other  or!,'ans.     Nor,  when  in  doubt,  may  we 
use  the  asi)irator  with  the  freedom  we  can 
employ  in    hepatic    disease.      In  not  a  few 
instances    fatal    intraperitoneal    effusion   of 
blood  has  followed  exploratory  puncture  of 
the  sj)leen — a  proceedinj^,  therefore,    which 
must  not  be  lightly  undertaken.    The  iodides 
and   bromides  of  potassumi    have  been  re- 
connnended    in    splenic  tumour.     The    bin- 
iodide  of  mercury,  in  the  form  of  an  oint- 
ment, rubbed   into  the  skin    so   as   to   pro- 
duce  irritation,    has    also   a   reputation   for 
reducing     simple     enlargement     when    not 
otherwise    complicated.      It   is   a   question, 
however,   if  the   same  effect  is  not  brought 
about  by  simpler  counter-irritants,  such  as  i 
the   liniment   of  iodine,    w^hich,    while   less  t 
troublesome  to  apply,  expose  the  patient  to  j 
no  such  risks  as  ptyalism  or  an  aggravation 
by  the  mercurial  of  the  aniEinia  so  commonly 
associated    with    splenic     disease.      In    the  ! 
chronic  enlargements  of  leucocytluemia  and 
Hodgkin's     disease,     improvement    of    the 
general  health  is  the  most  that  can  bo  per- 
manently  effected,  by  the    employment    of 
tonics,  change  of  air,  and  attention  to  the 
hygiene  of  the  patient.   See  Leucocyth.emia  ; 
and  Lymphadenoma. 

William  Aitken.         Patrick  Manson. 
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SPLENIC    FEVER. 
Malignant. 


See    Pustule, 


SPLENISATION.— A  morbid  state  of 
the  lung,  in  wliieh  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  spleen  in  colour  and  consistence.  See 
Lungs,  Compression  of. 

SPORADIC  ((TTTfipo),  I  scatter).— This 
term  is  used  in  connexion  with  diseases 
which  occur  occasionally,  and  in  an  isolated 
manner,  amongst  individuals ;  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  prevail  endemi- 
cally  or  epidemically.  See  Disease,  Classi- 
fication of. 


SPORADIC    CHOLERA. 

leraic  Diarrulea. 


-See  Cho- 


I  SPOTS.  —  A  popular  name  for  certiiin 
fuinis  lit  ctiiption  on  tlie  skin.  Sic  Kuri"- 
TioN  ;  Exanthema,  Lxanthemata  ;  and 
Macul.e. 

SPOTTED  FEVER.— A  popular  name 

for  iNphus  fi'vcr.     Sic  Tvi-nrs  Fever. 

SPRAYS,  Therapeutical  Uses  of.— 
See  Inhalations. 

SPRUE,— See  PsiLosis. 

SPUTUM.— Synon.  :  Fr.Crnchal;  Ger. 
AuHwurf ;  Sputum. — This  article  deals  with 
tile  diagnostic  indications  afforded  by  a  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  sputum,  and  with 
the  requisite  methods  of  prei'aratit)n.  The 
pathological  constituents  of  the  sputum  to 
which  definite  diagnostic  importance  can  be 
attributed  are  comparatively  few  in  number. 
These  will  be  considered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  :  (1)  Micro-organisms  ;  (2)  Elastic 
tissue  ;  (3)  Curschmann's  spirals. 

No  special  description  will  be  devoted  to 
the  rare  instances  in  which  booklets  derived 
from  hydatid  cysts  in  the  lung,  or  portions 
of  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  new-growths  may 
be  discovered  in  the  expectoration,  inasmuch 
as  these  structures  require  no  special  prepara- 
tion for  their  idontitication. 

1.  Micro-organisms. — Tubercle  haciUu; 
In  order  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  microbe, 
it  is  imi)ortant  to  secure  a  suitable  specimen 
of  the  sputum  for  examination.  The  morning 
expectoration,  representing  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation formed  diu-ing  the  hours  of  sleep,  is 
most  likely  to  contain  a  mixture  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  respiratory  tract,  and  is  therefore 
most  suitable  for  the  pui-pose.  Moreover, 
the  sputum  expelled  at  this  time  is  less  likely 
to  be  contaminated  with  particles  of  food. 
The  expectoration,  having  been  collected  in  a 
clean  vessel  containing  no  disinfectant  solu- 
tion, should  be  poured  out  into  a  tlat  glass 
dish  in  order  to  facilitate  the  preliminary 
examination.  Search  should  be  made  for 
the  j-ellowish  streaks  or  specks  which  can 
generally  be  recognised  even  in  si)uta  which 
seem  to  be  purely  mucous.  Where  the  secre- 
tion is  more  or  less  ()pa(iue  throughout,  the 
thickest  and  most  curly  jiarts  are  to  be 
selected.  With  the  help  of  a  scalpel,  needle, 
platinum-wire,  or,  as  Ehrlich  suggests,  a  line 
steel  pen  with  one  of  the  nibs  broken  off  and 
fixed  in  an  ordinary  penholder,  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  sputum  is  transferred  to 
a  clean  cover-glass,  and  another  cover  is 
placed  on  the  first,  the  two  slips  being  gently 
pressed  together  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  By 
this  means  the  sputum  is  distributed  in  a 
thin  film  on  the  two  glasses.  A  difficulty 
sometimes  occurs  with  very  viscid  gelatinous 
sputa,  which  resist  all  attempts  to  sjireatl 
then>out.  In  this  case,  the  secretion  on  the 
cover-glass  should  be  allowed  to  dry  par- 
tially, when  there  will  be  no  further  dilficidty 
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in  obtaining  sufficiently  thin  and  Tiniform 
layers  on  the  two  surfaces  when  the  glasses 
are  pressed  together.  The  cover-glasses  are 
now  separated  by  a  slight  sliding  movement, 
and  allowed  to  dry  thoroughly,  after  which 
thej'  are  passed  rapidly  face  upwards  three 
times  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or 
Bunsen  burner  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 
They  are  then  readj'  for  staining.  The 
following  reagents  are  required: — 

A.  A  solution  of  fuchsine.  Several  different 
formulae  have  been  proposed,  but  either  of 
the  two  following  may  be  adopted  : — 

(1)  Ehrlieh's  solution,  consisting  of  11  c.c. 
of  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine 
added  to  100  c.c.  of  a  saturated  watery 
solution  of  aniline  oil.  This  tluid  is  very 
unstable,  and  should  be  made  freshly  each 
time  it  is  required.  Small  quantities  maj' 
be  prepared  bj-  pouring  five  or  six  drops  of 
the  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchsine  into  a 
watch-glass  full  of  aniline  water. 

(2)  ZieM's  solution,  or  carbol  fuchsine, 
consisting  of  10  c.c.  of  a  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  fuchsine  added  to  UO  c.c.  of  a 
5  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
This  solution  has  the  advantage  of  being 
much  more  stable  than  the  first,  and  may  be 
preserved  for  several  months. 

B.  A  25  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

C.  A  concentrated  watery  solution  of 
methylene  blue. 

The  staining  fluids  must  be  filtered  each 
time  they  are  itsed. 

The  cover-glasses  on  which  the  sputum 
has  been  dried  are  f)laced  in  some  of  the 
fuchsine  solution  (Aj  in  a  watch-glass  or 
glass  capsule,  and  the  .  fluid  is  heated 
cautiously  over  a  spirit-lamp  or  on  a  sand 
bath  until  bubbles  begin  to  rise.  The  solu- 
tion is  then  allowed  to  cool  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  after  which  the  cover-glasses 
are  removed  with  forceps  and  dipped  into 
some  of  the  acid  solution  (B)  for  two  or 
three  seconds,  and  then  quickly  washed  for 
about  ten  seconds  in  a  fine  stream  of  water 
flowing  from  a  tap.  The  preparation  has  a 
deep  red  colotu*  when  removed  from  the 
fuchsine,  but  assumes  a  yellowish-grey  aji- 
pearance  in  the  acid.  When  subsequently 
washed  in  water,  the  specimen  again  turns 
red.  Next  the  cover-glass  is  stained  with 
the  blue  dye  (C)  for  about  a  minute,  and 
again  washed  for  five  or  six  seconds  in  a 
stream  of  water.  The  excess  of  water  is 
then  drained  away,  and  the  cover-glass  is 
allowed  to  dry.  The  process  may  be  short- 
ened by  drying  the  cover-glass  cautiously 
between  two  pieces  of  filter-paper.  When 
the  specimen  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  mounted 
in  a  drop  of  Canada  balsam  dissolved  in 
benzol  or  xylol. 

For  the  recogintion  of  the  tubercle  bacilli, 
a  magnifying  power  of  250  to  300  is  suffi- 
cient  in  most  cases,  if  the  illumination  be 


brilliant.  Abbe's  sub-stage  condenser  greatly 
facilitates  the  detection  of  the  bacilli ;  and 
in  aU  doubtful  cases,  where  the  microbes  are 
scanty,  the  combination  of  Abbe's  condenser 
with  a  one-twelfth  oil-immersion  lens  is 
indispensable.  With  the  method  of  staining 
above  described,  the  bacilli  appear  as  delicate 
crimson  rods,  m  length  from  one-quarter  to 
one-half  the  diameter  of  a  human  red  blood- 
corpuscle.  The  rods  may  present  a  uniform 
bright  red  appearance,  the  staining  may  be 
unequal,  or  the  microbes  may  jjresent  a 
beaded  appearance  resembling  a  string  of 
red  granules.  The  last  result  of  staining  has 
been  attributed  to  the  presence  of  spores  in 
the  bacillus.  No  clinical  importance  can  be 
attiibuted  to  these  morphological  differences. 
Various  other  bacilli  and  micrococci  con- 
tained in  the  sputum,  as  well  as  the  nuclei 
of  cells  and  filaments  of  mucin,  take  the 
blue  stain,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  red 
tubercle  bacilli. 


^ 


Fig.  158. — Tubercle  Bacilli  in  Sputum,      x  550. 

The   bacilli   are    seen   as   dark    rods,  lying  amidst 
threads  of  mucus  and  a  few  pus-coi-jjuscles. 

The  clinical  recognition  of  the  bacillus  is 
based  on  the  staining  reactions  involved  in 
the  foregoing  process  devised  by  Ehrlich. 
The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  distinguished 
from  all  others,  with  the  exception  of  the 
leprosy  bacillus,  by  the  fact  that  it  retains 
the  stain  of  certain  aniline  dyes  when  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  strong  mineral  acids, 
other  bacilli  becoming  decolorised  by  this 
process. 

The  following  is  Ehrlieh's  explanation  of 
the  results  of  his  method  : — 

In  order  to  stain  the  tubercle  bacillus 
successfully,  a  combination  of  a  salt  of 
aniline  with  aniline  itself,  or  with  phenol, 
is  required.  The  double  compound  thus 
formed  is  an  oily,  comparatively  insoluble, 
substance  of  a  brilliant  colour,  which  be- 
comes deposited  in  the  protoplasm  of  bacilli 
and  cells  generally.  The  tubercle  bacillus 
takes  up  watery  solutions  of  the  aniline 
dyes  with  great  difficulty,  but  is  readilj- 
stained  when  certain  of  these  dyes  are  com- 
bined with  aniline  or  phenol.  This  peculi- 
nrlty  probably  depends  on  the  existence  of  a 
special  sheath  enclosing  the  bacillus.  The 
sheath   resists   the   passage   of  watery   and 
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acid  solutions,  but  is  readily  permeated  by 
oily  siibstimces  like  aniline  or  phenol,  and 
by  alkalis. 

Ill  Koch's  original  method,  an  alkaline 
solution  of  an  aniline  salt  was  employed  to 
stain  the  bacilli. 

Anilino,  or  phenol,  therefore,  has  a  two- 
fold function:  it  combines  with  an  aniline 
salt — fuehsme  (hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline) 
• — to  form  a  pijjment  of  extreme  brilliancy  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  moistens  or  alters 
the  bacillary  sheath  in  some  way  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  diH'usion  of  the  dye  into  the  [ 
proiophism  of  tlie  bacillus,  where  it  is  de- 
posited in  fine  particles.  When  the  pif^ment 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  stronj;  acid 
it  becomes  converted  into  a  highly  soluble 
but  colourless  tri-acid  salt,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  cells,  mucin,  &c.,  are  decolor- 
ised ;  but,  owing  to  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  sheath  of  the  bacillus,  the  acid  does 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  dye  deposited 
in  the  substance  of  the  microbe  for  some 
time,  and  the  staining  therefore  remains. 
Prolonged  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  results  in  docolorisation  of  the  bacilli 
also ;  but  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  wliich 
is  liable  to  variation,  the  addition  of  water 
causes  the  red  colour  to  reappear.  This 
depends  on  the  action  of  water  decom- 
posing the  tri-acid  salt  irto  the  mono-acid 
pigmented  salt  and  free  acid.  Ehrlich  sup- 
poses that  the  prolonged  action  of  a  strong 
acid  on  the  delicate  sheath  so  alters  the 
latter  that  it  permits  the  diffusion  of  the 
comparatively  small  molecule  of  mineral  acid, 
but  resists  the  passage  of  the  highly  comi)lex 
and  largo  mrdecule  of  rosaniline  hydro- 
chlorate.  Thus  the  pigment  is  retained  in 
the  protoplasm  of  the  bacillus. 

SioxiFicANCE. — The  discovery  of  tubercle  ' 
bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
the  existence  of  tubercular  disease  of  some 
part  of  the  respiratory  system.  In  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  air-passages,  bacilli  are 
discharged  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcera- 
tion; but  the  number  derived  from  this 
source  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  quantities  that  come  from  cavities  in  the 
lungs.  If  we  exclude  the  extremelj-  rare 
cases  of  primary  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
main  air-passages,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  a 
large  number  of  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  a 
certain  sign  of  pulmonary  excavation.  The 
size  of  the  cavity  or  cavities  is  immaterial,  but 
free  communication  between  a  vomica  and 
a  bronchus  is  a  necessary  condition. 

The  number  of  the  bacilli  is  no  certain 
index  of  the  severity  or  extent  of  the  disease, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  largely  a  question  of 
discharge.  In  some  acute  pneumonic  forms 
of  tuberculosis  the  microbes  may  for  a  time 
be  very  scanty,  whereas  in  cases  of  the  most 
chronic  and  limited  disease  the  sputum  may 
teem  with  tubercle  bacilli.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  where  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 


larynx  exists  the  nnniber  of  bicilli  is  always 
large.  This  stateinfnt  is  incor.ect,  as  numer- 
ous observations  have  conviiiceil  tlio  writer. 
Complete  and  j)crmaiient  disappearance  of 
the  bacilli  from  the  sputum  is  a  most  favour- 
able sign  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  pers  stent 
expectoration  of  these  micro-organisms  is  not 
incompatible  with  a  favourable  and  chroni'j 
course  of  the  disease. 

Aclinomjjroais. — In  the  rare  instances  in 
which  this  disease  attacks  the  respiratory 
system,  the  characteristic  ray-shaped  organ- 
isms may  be  discharged  in  the  expectora- 
tion. These  appear  as  minute  yellowish 
granules  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the 
purulent  discharge.  When  a  drop  of  the 
pus  is  examined  without  any  staining,  the 
rosettes  of  clubs  can  readih'  be  recognised 
with  a  moderately  high  power.  If  dried 
cover-glass  preparations  be  stained  by  Gram's 
method,  combined  witli  rubine  or  cosine  as  a 
counter-stain,  the  mycelial  threads  and  clubs 
may  be  demonstrated.  The  presence  of  the 
ray  fungus  is  pathognomonic  of  actino- 
mycosis.     S'-e  ACTINCMYCOSIS. 

Pnciimonir. — Among  the  various  microbes 
that  may  be  foimd  in  tlio  sputum  of  croupous 
pneumonia  two  varieiies  occur  with  great 
freipiency,  namely,  short  thick  rods  (Fried- 
lander)  and  dii)lococci  (Friinkel).  both  com- 
monly provided  with  a  definite  capsule. 
Diplococci  are  far  more  often  present  than 
the  rod-shaped  forms.  In  dried  cover-glass 
preparations  these  organisms  may  be  stained 
by  Gram's  method,  methylene  blue,  and 
other  dyes. 

Significance. — As  similar  microbes  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  other  diseases,  such 
as  bronchitis,  and  in  healthy  saliva,  no  de- 
finite diagnostic  significance  can  at  present 
be  attributed  to  them.  See  Micko-okoasisms. 

2.  Elastic  Tissue. — In  destructive  pul- 
monary disease  of  all  kinds,  portions  of  the 
elastic  framework  of  the  lungs  are  from  time 
to  time  expectorated,  and  can  be  recognised 
with  the  microscope.  In  some  cases  the 
elastic  tissue  may  be  detected  without  any 
special  preparation.  The  sputum  is  poured 
out  into  a  flat  glass  dish,  and  some  of  the 
most  opaque  parts  are  selected  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  glass  slide  ;  a  cover-glass  is  then 
pressed  lightly  on  the  sputum,  and  the 
specimen  can  be  at  once  examined. 

But  for  general  use  Dr.  Fenwick's  solvent 
method  is  much  more  satisfactory.  Ivpial 
quantities  of  the  sputrm  and  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  (twenty  grains  to  the  ounce) 
are  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  mix- 
ture becomes  liquefied.  It  is  important  not 
to  continue  the  boiling  too  long,  as  the 
elastic  fibres  themselves  ultimately  become 
much  altered  in  appearance.  The  fluid  is 
now  set  aside  for  two  to  twelve  hours  in  a 
tall  conical  glass,  to  allow  the  elastic  tissue 
to  sink  to  the  bottom.  A  drop  of  the 
sediment  is  then  withdrawn  with  a  pipette, 
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and  examined  with  the  microscope  in  the 
usual  way.  A  magnifying  power  of  90  to 
100  diameters  is  suthcient  in  most  cases ; 
but  when  the  llbrcs'  are  isolated  or  much 
broken  up,  a  higher  power  may  be  re- 
quired. In  the  latter  case,  ditiiculties  are  apt 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  sputum  com- 
monly contains  adventitious  fibres  closely 
resembling  elastic  tissue.  In  some  cases  the 
curled-ujJ  ends  and  branching  fibres  may 
serve  to  distinguish  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
lung;  but  uidess  some  trace  of  the  charac- 
teristic alveolar  arrangement  be  recognisable, 
it  is  unwise  to  hazard  a  positive  diagnosis. 
See  MicKoscoPE  in  Medicine. 


Fig.  159. 


-Elastic  tissue  of  the  lung  in 
Sputum.      X  550. 


Significance. — The  discovery  of  elastic 
tissue  in  the  expectoration  may  be  regarded 
as  definite  evidence  of  destructive  disease  of 
some  portion  of  the  respiratory  tract.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  elastic  fibres  come  from 
the  lung,  though  at  times  they  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  in  which 
case  no  alveolar  grouping  will  be  found. 
Tuberculosis,  by  far  the  commonest  ulcera- 
tive disease  of  the  lung,  may  generally  be 
sufpected  when  elastic  tissue  is  foimd  in  the 
sputum ;  but  in  non-tubercular  destructive 
affections  the  same  discovery  may  be  made. 
Hence  elastic  fibres  do  not  possess  the  patho- 
gnomonic significance  of  the  tubercle  bacilli. 
In  acutely  progressing  excavation,  large 
groups  of  alveoh  are  often  expectorated ; 
whereas  in  cases  of  chronic  disease  the  fibres 
are  usually  more  isolated,  and  are  not  un- 
commonly encrusted  with  lime  salts. 

In  the  sputum  of  pulmonary  gangrene  the 
elastic  fibres  are  generally  scanty  or  ill- 
defined,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  recognised 
at  all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  Is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  ferment  in  the  gan- 
grenous secretion,  which  dissolves  the  lung- 
tissue. 

3.  Curschmann's  Spirals.  —  In  the 
sputum  expelled  towards  the  close  of  an 
asthmatic  attack,  small  gelatinous  sago-like 
lumps  of  mucus  are  generally  present.  If 
these  masses  be  gently  pressed  out  between 
a  cover-glass  and  a  glass  slide,  certain  spiral 
structures  may  commonly  be  recognised.  The 
spirals  vary  much  in  size,  often  being  visible 
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to  the  naked  eye,  whereas  at  other  times  they 
j  can  only  be  discovered  with  the  help  of  the 
microsco2)e.  These  structures  consist  of 
gelatinous  threads  of  a  mucoid  substance, 
[  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  corkscrew.  In  many 
cases  a  central  bright  wavy  or  twisted 
thread  occupies  the  hollow  of  the  coil.  v. 
Jaksch  believes  the  central  fibre  to  be 
chemically  allied  to  fibrin,  the  spiral  coil 
being  composed  of  mucin. 

SiciNiFiCANCE.  —  These  spirals  are  to  be 
regarded  as  casts  of  the  brinichioles.  Cursch- 
mann  considers  that  they  are  the  result  of 
an  extidative  bronchiolitis,  and  are  causally 
related  to  the  paroxysms  of  asthma.  The 
spiials  are  not  pathognomonic  of  asthma,  as 
they  are  occasionally  found  in  the  sputum 
of  bronchitis  and  croupous  pneumonia.  But, 
as  V.  Jaksch  suggests,  their  presence  in  a 
case  of  asthma  of  doubtful  nature  would 
stamp  the  bronchial  nature  of  the  attack. 
Charcot-Leyden  crystals  (sec  Microscope  in 
Medicine)  are  often  found  adhering  to  the 
spirals,  and  sometimes  seem  to  develop  after 
the  sputum  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  liours.  v.  Jaksch  believes  that  the 
crystals  are  products  of  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  mucin.  Percy  Kidd. 

SQUAM.ffi  (squama,  a  scale). — Scales. 
A  synonym  for  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin. 
Sec  Pityriasis  Rubra. 

SQUINTING. —  A  popular  name  for 
strabismus.     See  Strabismus. 

STADIUM  (Lat.,  a  stage).— A  period 
or  stage  in  a  disease,  as  in  fever ;  for  ex- 
ample, stadium  incrcmenti,  stadium  con- 
valcscentia. 

STAGNATION  OF  BLOOD.— Local 

arrest  of  the  circulation.     See  Circulation, 
Disorders  of;  and  Inflammation. 

STAINS.— This  word,  as  apphed  to  the 
skin,  is  synonymous  with  '  maculae.'  See 
Maculae. 

STAMMERING.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Beyaie- 
7)ic)it ;  Ger.  Stottcrn. 

Definition. — Under  the  head  of  stammer- 
ing, in  its  broadest  sense,  are  included  many 
different  forms  of  defective  articulation,  such 
as  the  inability,  congenital  or  acquired,  to 
pronounce  certain  letters  or  certain  combi- 
nations of  letters,  the  tendency  to  hesitate 
or  stumble  in  utterance  or  to  transj)ose 
letters  or  syllables,  and  the  habit  of  inter- 
jecting meaningless  sounds  or  words  into 
the  pauses  which  occur  in  the  course  of  con- 
tinuous speech.  But  the  term  is  generally 
used,  at  any  rate  in  English,  as  synonj'inous 
with  sttittering,  to  imply  a  spasmodic 
affection  of  the  organs  concerned  in  speech, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  enunciation  of  words 
becomes  suddenly  checked,  and  a  painful 
pause  ensues,  not  infrequently  marked  by  a 
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prolongation,  or  a  ropctition  in  rapid  se- 
q\ieiH-e,  of  the  particular  literal  tsouud  at 
■\vliic-h  the  check  arises. 

-Etiology. — Stanuuering  is  to  some  ex- 
tent hereditary,  although  a  large  jumibcr  of 
staaiuiereis  are  eertaiidy  free  from  heredi- 
tary taint.  It  is  sometimes  imitative.  The 
delect  rarely,  if  ever,  shows  itself  before  the 
age  of  four  or  five  years.  Usually  it  comes 
oil  from  this  time  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  ; 
hut  it  may  originate  at  any  age.  Sometimes 
it  occurs  after  febrile  disorders  ;  -sometimes 
in  connexion  with  nervous  affections,  such  as 
epilepsj',  hysteria,  and  tabes  dorsalis  ;  some- 
times it  attends  mere  temporary  failure  of 
health ;  sometimes  it  appears  in  connexion 
with  soreness  or  irritation  of  the  mouth  ; 
sometimes  it  is  induced  by  simple  nervous- 
ness or  excitement.  In  manj'  of  these  cases 
the  stammering  is  temporary  only,  and  dis- 
appears with  its  cause  ;  and  as  a  general  nde 
confirmed  stammerers  have  their  infirmity' 
aggravated  under  similar  circumstances. 
Occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  stanunering 
ceases  during  the  presence  of  illness.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  men  stammer  in  nmch 
larger  proportion  than  women.  Cases  of 
persistent  stammering,  arising  in  child- 
hood, sometimes  recover  in  the  course  of 
time ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  some  im- 
provement takes  place  after  the  attainment 
of  uuiturity,  and  especially  as  age  advances. 

Dkscription.— It  has  often  been  mnin- 
tained  that  stammering  occurs  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  enunciation  of  the  explosive 
consonants,  that  it  never  attends  the  utter- 
ance of  the  vowels,  and  that  it  never  mani- 
fests itself  during  the  acts  of  whispering  and 
of  singing.  All  these  statements,  however, 
though  founded  on  fact,  are  more  or  less 
inaccurate.  For  though  it  is  at  the  explo- 
sive consonants  b,  p,  d,  t,  hard  g  and  k,  that 
stammerers  for  the  most  part  come  to  grief, 
stammering  is  by  no  means  uncommon  dur- 
ing the  articulation  of  the  continuous  conso- 
nants, such  as  V,  f,  th,  z,  s,  sh,  y,  iv,  vi,  n, 
and  even  occurs  when  vowel-.sounds  are 
being  produced ;  and  though  it  is  eertaiidy 
rare  for  patients  to  stammer  when  whisper- 
ing or  singing,  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

AVhen  stammering  takes  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  explosive  consonants,  the 
barriers  by  the  sudden  opening  of  which  after 
complete  closure  the  several  consonantal 
sounds  are  produced,  instead  of  separating, 
as  they  should  do,  remain  spasmodically 
closed  ;  and  the  patient,  struggling  to  over- 
come the  sj)asm.  either  remains,  for  a  vari- 
able but  short  time,  ab.solutely  voiceless,  or, 
overcoming  the  resistance  fitfully,  utters  the 
consonantal  sound  in  a  series  of  two  or  more 
successi\  e  putfs.  In  the  utterance  of  b  and 
2>  it  is  the  lips  which  remain  closed ;  in  the 
\itterance  of  d  and  t  it  is  the  barrier  formed 
by  the  tongue,  whose  tip  is  pressed  against 


the  superior  incisors  or  anterior  part  of  the 
palate ;  in  the  production  of  iiaid  y  and  k 
it  is  the  barrier  formed  by  tiiu  pressure  of 
the  dorsum  or  root  of  tlie  tongue  against  the 
posterior  part  of  the  palate. 

In  pronouncing  the 'continuous  consonantw. 
the  barriers  at  wliicli  the  distinctive  sounds 
are  produced  are  not  in  abstdute  or  uniform 
contact ;  and  the  consonantal  sounds  are 
continued  during  the  passage  of  air  through 
the  constricted  oral  channel  or  through  tiie 
nose.  When,  therefore,  stammering  attends 
their  pronunciation,  it  is  not  due  to  any 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  jiarts  cn-inged,  but 
rather  to  their  fixation  in  the  nntuiu!  posi- 
tion they  have  assumed,  and  to  the  frc-iiuent 
association  therewith  of  more  or  less  rhyth- 
mical attempts  to  close  them  or  to  separate 
them  more  widely  from  one  another.  The 
resulting  sounds  therefore  either  come  to  a 
full  stop,  or  are  simply  prolonged  or  drawled, 
or  are  repeated. 

In  the  utterance  of  the  vowels  the  mouth 
and  its  appendages  play  only  a  subordinate 
part,  and  a  free  passage  is  maintained  for 
the  passage  of  air  through  the  mouth.  It 
is  at  the  rima  glottidis  that  the  funda- 
mental sound  is  produced,  and  it  is  mainly 
to  spasm  of  this  part  that  vowel-stammering 
is  due. 

But  the  hitch  in  utterance  may  also 
originate  in  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and 
not  infrequently  stammering  depends  on  a 
sudden  inspiration  or  expiration,  or  on  an 
arrest  of  the  respiratory  movements. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  stammering  may 
be  caused  by  spasm  of  either  of  the  three 
mechanisms  concerned  in  the  mechanical 
production  of  speech,  namely,  the  mouth, 
wherein  words  are  articulated ;  the  larynx, 
where  phonation  is  effected ;  and  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  which  regulates  the  supply 
of  air  to  the  organs  of  speech  and  of  music. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  thai 
stanunering  is  far  more  frequently  connected 
with  spasm  of  the  nniscles  of  articidation, 
than  with  spasm  of  the  larynx  or  of  the 
respiratory  nniscles,  and  that,  of  the  three, 
respiratory  spasm  is  the  lea-st  common.  Not 
infrequently,  however,  the  diflerent  varieties 
of  spasm  are  associated  in  a  gi-eater  or  less 
degi'ee. 

The  degree  and  character  of  stamiuerinf; 
differ  largely  in  different  cases.  Sometimes 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  scarcely  percept- 
ible hitch  in  the  enunciation  of  a  particulur 
letter;  sometimes  it  is  so  severe  and  con- 
tinuous that  the  patient  becomes  almost 
iinintelligible.  The  most  distressing  ca.ses 
are  those  in  which  the  spasm  extends  to 
parts  unconnected  with  speech,  it  may  bo 
to  nearly  the  whole  iuu.scular  organism.  In 
such  a  case  the  spasm  commences,  let  us 
assume,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  the 
mouth  opens  widely,  and  remains  in  that 
positiiiii .    the   muscles  of  expression   work 
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convulsively ;  the  glottis  contracts ;  respira- 
tion becomes  arrested;  the  face  becomes 
congested  and  the  veins  dilated ;  violent 
spasmodic  movements  inx-olve  the  tnmk  and 
limbs ;  and  only  after  some  time,  either 
when  the  patient  becomes  exhausted  or  re- 
solutely restrains  the  attempts  to  articulate, 
does  his  paroxysm  come  to  an  end.  A 
stammerer  of  this  kind  is  a  truly  pitiable 
object.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  these 
severe  paroxysms  are  not  always  present ; 
they  increase  in  number  and  intensity  under 
excitement  or  nervousness ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  replaced  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  ordinary  quiet  conversation  by  merely 
slight  hitches  or  drawls  or  reduplications  of 
letters.  A  condition  allied  to  stammering, 
to  which  the  name  Aphtlwngia  has  been 
given  by  Fleury,  has  been  occasionally  ob- 
served. It  seems  to  be  the  pi-oduct  of  in- 
tense excitement,  and  of  temporary  duration 
only ;  and  to  be  charaetei-ised  by  powerful 
spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerves,  including  the  sterno-hyoid, 
sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles, 
which  comes  on  whenever  an  attempt  to 
speak  is  made,  and  totally  prevents  speech. 

Pathology.  —  The  pathological  explana- 
tion of  stammering  is  obscure.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  it  dejiends  on  any 
discoverable  material  lesion,  either  of  the 
organs  concerned  in  speech,  or  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  which  controls  them.  It  appears 
to  be  allied  to  a  series  of  spasmodic  affec- 
tions, which  have  been  especially  studied  by 
Duchenne,  in  which  complex  coordinated 
movements  (facility  in  the  execution  of 
which  is  only  attained  by  long  practice)  are 
concerned ;  such,  for  example,  as  scrivener's 
palsy,  and  the  recurrent  spasms  which 
occasionally  compel  the  .  skilful  pianist  or 
violinist,  or  the  practised  swordsman,  to 
give  up  his  pastime  or  avocation.  Speech 
is  pre-eminently  an  art  of  this  kind.  It  is 
slowly  and  laboriously  learnt  in  early  child- 
hood ;  and  ease  and  accuracy  of  articulation 
are  the  result  only  of  long  and  continuous 
practice.  We  are  born  with  the  capacity 
for  speech,  but  articulate  speech  itself  is  the 
outcome  of  careful  education.  For  its  suc- 
cessful performance  it  is  necessary  that  three 
distinct  antl  complex  mechanisms — the  re- 
spiratory, the  phonetic,  and  the  articulatory 
— shall  act  with  precision  and  in  exact  con- 
cordance ;  that  the  lungs  shall  be  expanded 
at  suitable  intervals,  and  to  a  suitable  degree, 
and  that  the  force  of  expiration  shall  be 
regulated  with  nicety  ;  that  the  rima  glottidis 
shall  be  opened  or  closed  according  as  surd 
or  sonant  letters  are  to  be  produced,  and 
that  the  tension  of  the  cords  shall  be  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  the  pitch  of  the  musical 
tones  required  to  be  produced  ;  and  that  the 
movements  of  the  lips,  jaws,  tongue,  and  soft 
palate  shall  be  accurately  adjustable  for  each 
literal  sound,  and  capable  of  passing  from  one 


set  of  adjustments  to  another  with  rapichty 
and  smoothness.  Of  all  these  coordinated 
movements,  those  connected  with  articula- 
tion are  the  most  various  in  their  grouping, 
the  most  rapid  in  their  changes,  and  the 
latest  learnt.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  hitch  or  spasm  interrupting  speech 
should  occur  mainly  in  connexion  with  these, 
and  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  at  the  instant 
of  passing  from  one  literal  sound  to  another  ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  transition 
from  one  set  of  muscular  coinbinations  to 
another  set.  It  is  natural  too  that  the 
laryngeal  or  the  thoracic  spasm  should  occur 
rather  in  association  with  articulation  than 
at  other  times ;  inasmuch  as  the  movements 
are  more  various  and  intricate  during  articu- 
lation than  they  are  during  ordinary  respira- 
tion, or  even  than  they  are  in  the  production 
of  musical  notes,  as  in  singing.  In  the  last 
case  the  lai'yngeal  changes,  though  extremely 
delicate  and  exact,  are  mainly  of  one  kind 
only,  dependent,  namely,  on  variations  of 
tension  in  the  vocal  cords. 

Treatment. — In  dealing  with  cases  of 
stammering  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place 
to  counteract,  or  cure,  if  possible,  any  atTec- 
tion  of  the  mouth  or  throat,  or  any  general 
disorder  tliat  may  be  present,  which  are 
frequent  causes  of  temporary  stammermg, 
or  of  aggravation  of  habitual  stammering. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  patient  is  in 
other  respects  in  absolutely  good  health, 
what  can  be  done  ?  Many  kinds  of  medical 
treatment  have  been  practised,  and  even 
operative  measures ;  but,  as  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  without  beneficial  result.  The  only 
methods,  indeed,  of  any  real  efficacy  are 
educational  methods.  The  patient  should 
be  taught  to  practise  slow  and  deliberate 
utterance,  and,  whenever  the  tendency  to 
stammering  occm's  in  connexion  with  any 
letter,  to  check  himself  momentarily  by 
voluntary  effort,  and  then  to  try  again, 
rather  than  to  struggle  against  his  defect. 
He  should,  moreover,  be  taught  to  accustom 
himself  so  to  regulate  the  admission  of  air 
into  his  chest  during  speech,  that  his  utter- 
ance may  never  fail  for  want  of  breath. 
Fui-ther,  considering  that  excitement  and 
nervousness  always  aggravate  stannnering, 
he  should  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  either  to 
avo'd  speaking  under  these  conditions,  or  to 
restrain  excitement  and  nervousness,  or  so 
to  control  himself  as  to  speak  with  &pecial 
care  and  deliberation  when  he  is  thus 
affected.  These  measures  should  not  only 
be  observed  in  ordinary  conversation,  but 
be  habitually  and  systematically  practised  in 
reading  aloud ;  and  especially  those  sounds, 
or  those  combinations  of  sounds,  or  those 
transitions  from  one  sound  to  another,  which 
are  most  difficult  for  him,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  careful  and  constant  study. 
By  such  means  habitual  stammering  is 
sometimes    cured,  or,   if  not  cured,  so  far 
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kept  ill  abej-ance  that  an  occasional  momen- 
tary pause  in  speech  is  the  only  survivin<j 
indication  of  it  that  the  practised  ear  can 
detect.  More  frequently,  liowever,  the 
stnnnnercr  remains  a  stannnerer,  eitlier 
because  he  has  never  had  the  patience  and 
determination  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  hue  of  treatment  above  indicated,  or 
because  his  infirmity  is  one  for  which  treat- 
ment is  unavailinj?.  By  takin;^  advantage 
of  the  well-known  fact  that  stammering 
almost  always  disappears  during  singing, 
many  stammerers  have  been  able  to  counter- 
act their  defect  by  intoning.  This  method 
has  proved  of  special  ethcacy  in  the  cases  of 
clergymen  and  other  public  speakers. 

J.  S.  Bristowe. 

STAPHYLOMA  (ora^rAij,  a  bunch  of 
grapes). —  Syxon.  :  Fr.  Staphi/lomc  ;  Ger. 
Staj)h y I otn.— This  word  was  applied  by  old 
WTiters,  in  the  jargon  which  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  scientific,  to  any  limited  protru- 
sion of  the  tunics  of  the  e3'el>all.  It  was  first 
used  to  denote  the  protrusion  which  occurs 
in  the  circumcorneal  sclerotic  zone,  as  a 
consequence  of  localised  inflammation  of  this 
region.  The  tissue  affected  by  the  inflam- 
mation in  such  a  case  becomes  softened, 
yields  to  the  intra-ocular  tension,  and  pro- 
jects ;  but  being  restrained  by  bands  of 
lymph,  or  by  thicker  portions  of  its  own 
structure,  from  projecting  uniformly,  the 
pi'ominence  becomes  more  or  less  sacculated; 
and  the  most  prominent  portions,  being 
thinner  than  the  rest,  and  permitting  the 
dark  piguicnt  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  to 
show  through,  present  an  appearance  which 
ma}'  be  compared  to  that  of  a  miniatin-e 
bunch  of  purple  gi'ajies — &  real  or  fancied  re- 
semblance from  which  the  term  '  staphyloma ' 
was  derived.  This  form  has  more  recently 
been  termed  staphyloma  of  the  sclerotic, 
to  distinguish  it  from  stajyhyloma  of  the 
cornea,  which  is  the  protrusion  left  when  the 
corneal  tissue  has  been  destroyed  by  ulcera- 
tion, either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  the  result- 
ing cicatrix,  formed  of  iris-tissue  coated  over 
by  lymph,  j-ields  to  the  pressure  of  the  fluids 
within  the  eye  and  becomes  prominent.  Cor- 
neal staphyloma  is  described  either  as  partial 
or  complete,  according  to  the  amount  of 
cornea  which  is  replaced  by  cicatrix. 

Staphyhivia  posticiim  is  a  i)hrase  applied 
to  that  protrusion  of  a  circumscribed  portion 
of  the  sclerotic,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  occurs  in  some  cases 
of  myopia ;  and  which,  by  increasing  the 
elongation  of  the  eyeball,  increases  also  the 
degree  of  the  short  sight.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  abandon  the  term  '  staphyloma ' 
in  favour  of  '  protrusion,'  with  such  ap- 
pended words  as  might  serve  to  indicate  the 
place  and  nature  of  the  change.  Sec  Eye, 
4ND  ITS  Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

li.  Brudenell  Carter. 
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'  STARVATION  (Sax.  ateorfan,  to 
peri.ih).  —  This  term  is  generally  ap]ilied 
either  to  de]iri\ation  of  food,  or  to  the 
series  of  phenomena  to  which  such  want 
gives  rise.  The  word  is  often  used  synony- 
^  mously  with  fasting,  which,  however,  may 
I  bo  more  accurately  applied  to  voluntary 
starvation.     Sec  Fasting. 

STASIS  ((TT.io),  I  Ptop).— Local  arrest  of 
the  circulation.     See  Inflammation. 

I  STATISTICS,  MEDICAL.— Thisterm 
signifies  tiie  collection  of  numbers  resj)ecting 
healthy  and  morbid  processes,  and  resj)ecting 
disease  and  death  ;  the  application  of  arith- 
metical and  algebraical  operations  to  such 
numbers ;  and  the  deduction  of  conclusions 
therefrom. 

But  little  use  of  statistical  methods  was 
made  in  medicine  before  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  and  much  of  the  progress  that  science 
has  recentlj-  made  is  largely  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  direct  use  of  such  methods  in  patho- 

'  logy,  ffitiology,  and  therapeutics,  and  to  the 
indirect  influence  they  have  had  in  promot- 
ing accuracy  of  thought. 

'  The  value  of  statistics  depends  upon  the 
complete  uniformity  of  the    facts  observed, 

[  and  upon  the  accuracy  with  whicli  the  obser- 

I  vations  are  made.     It  may  be  well   here  to 

'  remember  the  words  of  Rousseau,  quoted  by 
M.  Louis:  'Je  sais  que  la  vcrite  est  dans  les 
choscs  et  non  clans  mon  esprit  que  les  jugc, 
et  que  mains  que  je  mcts  dtt  Jnicn  dans  les 

\  juyements  que  fen  porte,  plus  je  suis  si'ir 
d'approchcr  de  la  verite.' 

j  In  England  much  use  of  statistics  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  investigation  of  the 

'  causes  of  disease  among  communities.  Sec 
Morbidity  ;  Mortality  ;  Periodicity  in 
Disease  ;  Public  Health  ;  and  Vital  Sta- 
tistics. G.  B. 

STEARRHCE A.— Synon.  :  Seborrhoea ; 
Steatorrhea;  I'r.  Slearrhee;  Seborrhie ; 
Ger.  Talgdriisenausschtfitzung. 

Stearrha'a  is  an  affection  of  the  skin  which 

is  far  from  common  m  an  idiopathic  form, 

'  but  often  met  with  as  an  attendant  on  other 

I  skin -diseases,  such  as  folliculitis,  acne,  gutta 

rosea,  and  lupus. 

Description.  — Two  varieMes  of  this  dis- 
ease are  described :  (1)  Stcarrhcea  sicca ; 
and  (2)  Stcarrhcea  oleosa. 

1.  Stearrhora  sicca.  — T\ns  form  is  usually 
associated  with  folliculitis,  and  constitutes 
common  pityriasis  capitis,  or  dandriff  of  the 
scalp.  A  similar  affection  is  often  met  with 
as  a  ringed  eruption  on  the  back  between 
the  shoulder-blades,  and  on  a  corresponding 
part  of  the  chest.  This  fruption  is  a  variety 
of  follicular  inflammation  involving  the  se- 
baceous glands  as  well  as  the  follicles,  in 
which  stean-ha'a  is  a  constant  feature ;  it  is 
very  often  associated  with  stcarrhcea  cai>ili3. 
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BO  that  it  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  two 
diseases. 

Stearrhoea  sicca  is  i^sually  met  with  on 
the  scalp  and  eyebrows,  and  in  adults  is 
characterised  by  the  formation  of  diny-white 
or  yellowish  scales.  The  outermost  of  these 
become  dry  and  fall  off  as  a  scurf.  At  the 
same  time  the  hairs  are  shed,  and  those 
which  replace  them  are  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, so  that  partial  baldness  is  caused. 
In  uncomi)licateri  stearrhoea  there  is  no  in- 
flammation of  the  skui,  and  little  itching ; 
but  it  generally  happens  that  the  affection  is 
associated  with  folliculitis,  and  then  itching 
becomes  a  troublesome  ftature.  This  con- 
dition of  the  scalp  is  commonly  known  as 
^pityriasis  cajntis  or  alopecia  furfuracea,  in 
which  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  great 
quantities  of  fine,  pearly-white,  glistening 
scales,  which  are  constantly  shed  and  fall 
iipon  the  shoulders,  giving  the  appeai-ance 
of  the  hair  having  been  powdered.  Tliere 
is,  in  fact,  an  excessive  desquamation  of 
cuticle ;  and  when  the  hairs  participate  in 
the  changes,  as  they  often  do,  the  vertex 
becomes  bald.  The  degree  of  itching  depends 
on  the  amount  of  folheulitis  present.  Stear- 
rhoea capitis  may  be  mistaken  for  dry  eczema 
or  psoriasis ;  but  these  diseases  are  rarely 
limited  to  the  hairy  part  of  the  scalp,  and  the 
changes  in  the  skin  are  much  more  marked. 

2.  Stearrhoea  oleosa. — This  variety  of  the 
disease  is  usually  confined  to  the  face,  and  is 
a  very  common  complication  of  acne  rosacea. 
It  consists  of  an  excessive  secretion  of  sebum, 
which  is  changed  in  character  into  an  oUy 
fluid.  This  oil  is  poured  out  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin,  and  gives  it  a  shiny  appearance. 
When  dabbed  with  a  piece  of  blotting-paper, 
the  fluid  is  absorbed  and  its  greasy  nature 
at  once  becomes  evident.  From  the  ready 
adhesion  of  dust,  the  skin  assumes  a  dirty 
look  which  is  very  characteristic.  This 
affection  is  especially  prevalent  in  spirit- 
drinkers. 

Teeatment. — The  treatment  of  stearrhoea 
is  chiefly  local,  and  consists,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  removing  any  crusts  which  may 
have  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  sebum. 
These  should  first  be  softened  by  a  thorough 
application  of  oil,  and  then  well  washed  with 
hot  water  and  soap.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  daily  use  of  the  white 
precipitate,  or  nitrate,  or  red  oxide  of  mercury 
ointment,  well  diluted  with  vaseline.  At 
the  same  time  the  skin  should  occasionally 
be  washed  with  a  lotion  containing  a  little 
borax  and  ether.  Before  any  local  treat- 
ment is  adopted,  it  should  be  carefuDy  ex- 
plained to  patients  that  the  process  of  rub- 
bing off  the  crusts  is  always  attended  with 
the  removal  of  a  large  number  of  loose  hairs, 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the  loss 
of  hair  is  caused  by  the  treatment  rather 
than  by  the  disease. 

Robert  Liveing. 


STERILITY   IN   THE    FEMALE 

STEATOMA  (ariap,  fat;  and  the  ter- 
mination oma,  adopted  to  indicate  a  tumour). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Steatume;  Ger.  Steatom. — An 
atheromatous  cyst.     See  Cysts. 

STEATOZOON  {(rriap,  fat  or  sebum; 
and  fcooi',  an  animal). — The  names  Steato^onn 
and  Entuzoon  folliculoruni  were  given  by 
Erasmus  Wilson  to  the  microscopic  animal- 
cule called  by  Gustav  Simon  Acarus  follicu- 
lorum,  and  by  Owen  Demodex  follieidorum. 
See  Acarus. 

STENOSIS  {(TT(v6a>,  1  constrict).  —  A 
constriction,  narrowing,  or  stricture  of  an 
opening  or  a  tube ;  for  instance,  mitral  or 
aortic  stenosis,  in  the  heart ;  and  stenosis  of 
the  cesophagas. 

STERCORACEOUS  (stercus,  dung).— 
Faecal ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  vomited 
matter  when  it  presents  the  characters  of 
fieces.  See  Vomit  :  Examination  of  Vomited 
Matters. 

STERILITY  IN  THE  FEMALE. 
Synon.  :  Barrenness ;  Fr.  Steriiite ;  Ger 
Unfruch  fbarkeit. 

Definition. — Want  of  the  power  of  repro- 
duction in  the  female. 

Frequency. — In  the  general  community 
the  proportion  of  childless  marriages  seems 
to  be  about  1  in  8  or  8"5 ;  among  members 
of  the  peerage  1  in  C'll.  Whether  Kehrer 
be  correct  in  estimating  tliat  the  husband  is 
in  fault  in  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cases  of 
sterilitas  matrimonii  remains  to  be  proved. 
Doubtless  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  those 
who  atti-ibute  the  sterility  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  to  some  fault  in  the  wife,  because 
whilst  the  comparatively  rare  cases  of  male 
impotence  are  readily  enough  recognised,  and 
also  the  rarer  cases  of  aspennatism,  the  cases 
of  azoospermatis in,  where  an  azoic  semen  is 
ejaculated,  are  for  the  most  part  altogether 
overlooked.  The  possibility  that  the  cause 
of  the  childlessness  may  be  found  in  the 
male  must,  therefore,  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  But  we  confine  ourselves  here  to 
the  consideration  of  sterility  in  the  female. 
See  Impotency;  and  Sterility  in  the 
Male. 

Etiology. — For  generation  the  essential 
product  in  the  female  is  the  ovum ;  and  in 
her  reproductive  apparatus  we  find  (i.)  ovi- 
jjarous  organs  for  its  production ;  (ii.)  ovi- 
ducts for  its  transmission  ;  (iii.)  an  ovigcrent 
organ  or  nest  in  which  the  ovum  is  hatched ; 
and  (iv.)  copulative  organs  for  the  reception 
of  the  semen,  the  spermatozoa  of  which  con- 
stitute the  essential  contribution  of  the  male. 
In  a  married  woman  in  whom  the  generative 
function  is  in  abeyance,  the  sterility  may  be 
either  primitive  or  acquired.  In  the  former 
case  we  have  to  do  with  a  female  who  has 
never  borne  a  child;  in  the  latter  the  woman 
may  have  borne  one  or  more  children,  but  has 
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for  some  years  ceased  to  conceive.  In  either 
case  we  search  for  the  fault  in  one  or  more 
of  tliesc  four  iiliiiios  of  hor  sexual  apparatus. 

I.  Faults  in  the  Ovaries. — The  ova  are 
developed  in  the  ovaries,  and  the  conditions 
which  interfere  with  ovulation — that  is,  tlie 
regular  ripening  of  an  ovisac,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  an  ovimi — diminish  or  destroj-  the 
possihility  of  conception.  Such  conditions 
are  found  in  : — 

(1)  A-ibscnce  or  imperfect  development. — 
Cases  of  absence  or  defective  development 
of  the  ovaries  are  rarely  met  with,  except  in 
women  in  whom  the  rest  of  the  sexual  appa- 
ratus is  also  anomalous. 

(2)  Disjtlaccmcnts. — One  or  both  ovaries 
may  be  found  displaced.  Instead  of  lying 
at  the  level  of  the  pelvic  brim,  thej'  have 
fallen  into  the  pouch  of  Douglas.  In  this 
position,  though  the  ripening  and  dehiscence 
of  the  ovisacs  may  be  duly  taking  place,  the 
discharged  ova  are  not  received  into  the  free 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  The  dis- 
placed ovary,  moreover,  is  extremely  likely 
to  be  the  seat  of  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation. 

(3)  Inflammation. — Oophoritis,  acute  or 
chronic,  lessens  the  conception -power  in 
various  ways.  It  may  lead,  first,  to  destruc- 
tion of  the  follicles,  so  tliat  uo  ova  are  produced; 
secondly,  to  condensation  of  the  stroma,  so 
that  the  regular  ripening  of  the  ovisacs  is 
impeded ;  thirdly,  to  deposits  on  the  surface, 
which  prevent  the  dehiscence  of  the  ovisacs; 
or,  fourthly,  to  adhesions  of  the  ovary  in  situa- 
tions which  hinder  the  entrance  of  the  dis- 
charged ova  into  the  oviducts. 

(4)  Degenerations. — The  neoplastic  degene- 
rations to  which  the  ovaries  are  most  liable 
are  the  cystic  ;  and  all  the  varieties  of  cysto- 
niata,  as  well  as  the  fibromata,  the  sarco- 
mata, and  the  carcinomata,  are  commonly 
attended  with  sterility.  Where  both  ovaries 
are  affected  the  sterility  is  absolute,  from 
the  complete  loss  of  function  in  the  organs; 
and  even  where  only  one  is  affected,  the 
disturbance  in  the  relations  of  the  pelvic 
organs,  caused  by  the  growing  mass,  is 
hkcly  to  prevent  impregnation.  Sec  Oyabies, 
Diseases  of.  ^ 

II.  Faults  in  the  Oviducts.— The  Fal- 
lopian tubes  or  oviducts  serve  not  only  for 
the  recei)tiou  of  the  discharged  ova,  and 
their  transmission  do%vnwards  to  the  uterus ; 
they  may  serve  also  for  the  upward  transit 
of  the  spermatozoa.  Lawson  Tait  maintams 
that  the  entrance  of  spermatozoa  into  the 
tubes  is  pathological ;  but  most  authorities 
are  of  opinion  that  in  them  the  male  and 
female  elements  come  into  union. 

(1)  Absence.  —  Defective  development  of 
the  Fallcpian  tubes  is  usually  associated  with 
other  abnormalities  of  the  sexual  apparatus, 
especially  with  rudiinentary  conditions  of 
the  uterus. 

(2)  7?i^(j w»na<ton.— InflanuTiatory  changes 


may  be  found  affecting  either  the  externiil 
serous  covering,  or  thi-  internal  nnicuus 
lining.  In  the  former  case  sterility  results 
from  adhesions,  wiiich  lead  to  displacements 
of  the  free  extremities,  so  that  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  receive  the  ova  discharged 
on  the  bursting  of  an  ovisac  ;  or  from  bands 
which  constrict  the  tubes,  and  so  occlude 
their  canal.  In  the  latter,  changes  in  the 
secretion  may  prejudice  the  vitality  of  the 
spern)atozoa  or  ova;  or  the  thickenings, 
polypoidal  or  other,  may  obstruct  the  canal ; 
or  complete  atresia  may  be  produced,  and 
their  permeability  be  thus  entirely  lost.  Sec 
F.\LL0PIAX  TuBKs,  Diseases  of. 

(3)  Degenerations. — The  tubes  are  rarely 
enough  the  seat  of  neoplasms ;  but  when 
such  do  develop  in  their  walls,  occlusion  ot 
their  canal  and  conse(iuent  loss  of  function 
may  ensue. 

III.  Faults  of  the  Uterus.  — In  the 
process  of  reproduction,  the  uterus  serves  as 
the  receptacle  or  nest,  in  which  the  fertilised 
ovum  is  carried  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion. In  its  proliferating  mucous  membrane 
the  chorionic  villi  take  root ;  through  its 
expanded  blood-vessels  the  fcetal  blood  is 
brought  into  relation  with  the  maternal ;  its 
walls  grow  in  correspondence  with  the  in- 
crease in  size  of  the  o^■um ;  and  its  largely 
developed  muscular  fibres  are  the  main 
agents  in  the  expulsion  of  the  ovum  when 
it  is  finally  hatched.  It  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  female  economy  that  the 
name  of  it  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
the  sexual  apparatus ;  and  some  of  its  morbid 
conditions  are  among  the  commonest  caiises 
of  sterility. 

(1)  Defective  development. — First,  the 
uterus  may  be  absent  altogether,  or  repre- 
sented merely  by  a  fibrous  nodule.  Secondly, 
it  may  be  small,  having  undergone  arrest  at 
some  stage  of  its  growth,  and  remaining  in- 
fantile, juvenile,  or  adolescent.  Thirdly,  it 
may  be  bicornuous — retaining  the  trace  of  its 
original  duplicity  by  the  presence  of  a  septmn 
running  through  the  body  alone,  or  rumiing 
through  both  body  and  cervix,  perhai)s 
through  the  vaginal  canal  as  well.  Fourthly, 
it  maj'  be  MHiror;j«o;/s  — only  one  of  the 
halves  of  the  organ  having  been  developed, 
while  the  other  tube  may  be  obliterated,  or 
attached  as  a  rudimentary  byhorn  to  the 
better-developed  tube.  Fifthly,  a  more  fre- 
quent malformation  is  found  in  a  coni-al 
form  of  the  cervix,  which  is  not  infrequently 
complicated  with,  sixthly,  narrowness  of 
the  OS.  This  last  condition  may  exist  by 
itself,  forming  a  well-recognised  cause  of 
sterility,  and  furnishing  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  a  most  satisfactory  cure  can  be  accom- 
plished. 

(2)  Displacements. — First,  descent  of  the 
uterus  is  found  as  the  predominant  morbid 
condition  in  some  cases  of  accpiircd  sterility, 
but  this   is  more   frequently  assnciatLd  with 
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the  deviations  anteriorly  or  posteriorly.  Of 
these,  secondly,  the  antrorsions,  flexion  and 
version,  are  very  frequent  among  women  who 
have  never  conceivfed  at  all ;  thirdly,  the 
retrorsions,  flexion  and  version,  are  more 
common  in  women  who  have  ^iven  birth  to 
one  or  more  children,  and  have  subsequently 
remained  sterile.  The  flexions,  in  particular, 
form  a  very  clearly  recognisable  and  often 
remediable  cause  of  sterility. 

(3)  Changes  in  size.  —  The  retrogressive 
changes  which  occmr  in  the  uterus  after 
labour  sometimes  go  on  morbidly,  and  in  one 
group  of  cases  leave  the  organ  in  a  condition 
of,  first,  super-involution.  The  uterus  may  be 
reduced  to  a  little  tube  wliich  only  admits  the 
sound  for  half  an  inch.  Even  when  the  degree 
of  super-involution  is  less,  and  the  uterus  still 
measures  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  amenorrhcea  and  sterility. 
In  another  group  of  cases  the  uterus  remains 
hypertrcphied  in  a  condition  of,  secondly, 
sab -involution,  which  is  inimical  to  concep- 
tion ;  and  when  conception  does  take  place  in 
such  a  uterus,  altortion  is  liable  to  occur. 

(4)  Inflammation. — Among  the  commonest 
causes  of  sterility  must  be  ranked  the  inflam- 
matory changes  to  which  the  uterus  is  so 
liable,  whether  the  process  have  affected 
mainly  the  external,  middle,  or  internal  coat: 
and  in  many  of  the  cases  where  some  other 
condition  tending  to  sterility  is  present,  in- 
flammatory changes  come  in  to  increase  the 
dithculty,  and  to  cloud  the  prospects  of  re- 
covery. First,  perimetritis  is  usually  only 
an  element  of  a  more  general  pelvic  peritoni- 
tis, which  often  leaves  behind  it  fixations  and 
displacements  of  the  uterus,  preventing  con- 
ception or  promoting  early  abortion.  Se- 
condly, mesornetritis, leAAingto  thickening  of 
the  walls  of  the  organ,  produces  an  expansion 
of  its  cavity  find  disturbance  of  its  function. 
It  is  rarely  possible  to  dissociate  this  from, 
thirdly,  endometritis,  which  is  attended  also 
with  dilatation  of  the  cavity,  but  which  is 
further  mischievous  from  the  deleterious  in- 
fluence of  its  abnormal  secretions  on  the  life 
and  progress  of  the  spermatozoa,  and  from  the 
difficulty  with  which  a  fertilised  ovum  gets 
healthily  engrafted  on  its  surface.  Moreover, 
in  certain  cases  of  long  standing,  some  of  the 
uterine  ori.lces  may  become  more  or  less 
occluded,  a  result  which  is  more  especially 
apt  to  ensue  in  the  external  orifice  when 
caustics  have  been  apjjlied  to  the  cervical 
canal. 

(5)  Degenerations.  —  First,  myomata,  or 
fibroid  tumours,  are  found  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  barren  women.  Whether  sub- 
peritoneal, intra-mural,  or  sub- mucous,  they 
interfere  in  many  ways  with  conception,  and 
give  a  proclivity  to  miscarriages  or  dangerous 
labours  when  conception  has  occurred.  Se- 
condly, sarcomata  have  usually  their  seat  in 
the  titerine  cavity,  and  seem  to  be  an  abso- 
lute bar  to  impregnation.     Thirdly,  carcino- 


mata  have  been  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
pregnant  uterus ;  but  these  are  commonly 
seated  in  the  cervix,  and  it  is  usually  only 
in  an  early  stage  of  the  mischief  that  con- 
ception can  occur.     Sec  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

IV.  Faults  in  the  External  Organs. — 
In  various  ways  the  organs  which  serve  for 
the  reception  of  the  spermatic  fluid  may  be 
so  affected  that  their  copulative  function  is 
disturbed  or  destroyed,  and  the  patient  re- 
mains sterile. 

(1 )  Malformations.  —  Occlusions  of  the 
labia  are  rare ;  but  the  vaginal  canal  may  be 
impervious,  firstly,  from  alsnormal  conditions 
of  the  hymen;  secondly,  from  atresia  in 
Some  part  of  its  course  ;  or,  thirdly,  from 
complete  absence.  Even  it  will  be  found 
that  in  certain  cases  where  the  rest  of  the 
generative  apparatus  seems  to  be  well-deve- 
loped, a  preternatural  shortness  of  the  canal 
is  found  in  some  sterile  women,  from  whom 
the  semen  escapes  immediately  after  it  is 
thrown  into  the  cavity. 

(2)  Injuries. — The  injurious  influences  of 
a  bad  labour  on  the  reproductive  power  of  a 
woman  may  be  found,  first,  in  an  undue 
jjatencg  of  the  canal,  usually  from  extensive 
rupture  of  the  perinieum  ;  secondly,  more 
frequently  from  atresia,  partial  or  complete  ; 
or,  thirdly,  from  fistulous  formations,  lead- 
ing to  communication  with  the  neighbourmg 
cavities. 

(3)  Infl,ammation. — In  its  acute  stages, 
inflammation  of  the  pudenda  and  vagina 
produces,  first,  clijsparcunia ;  in  its  more 
chronic  forms  it  may  be  productive  of, 
secondly,  tmhealthy  discharges,  which  en- 
danger the  vitality  of  the  spermatozoa ;  or 
it  may  lead,  thirdly,  to  occlusions  of  the 
labia,  or  of  the  vaginal  orifice  or  canal. 
Partly  of  inflammatory  origin  is  the  condi- 
tion, fourthly,  of  vaginismus,  which  is  not 
an  uncommon  cause  of  impossible  con- 
nexion. 

(4)  Degenerations. — The  various  neoplasms 
occur  with  rarity  in  the  vaginal  canal ;  but 
in  the  pudenda — sometimes  from  their  bulk, 
sometimes  from  their  sensitiveness — they 
interfere  with  connexion,  as  in  cases  of  ele- 
phantiasis labioruin  or  of  urethral  caruncle. 
See  Vagina,  Diseases  of. 

DiAG>fosis  AND  Prognosis. — Investigation 
into  a  case  of  sterility  may  require  that  we 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the  fertilising  powers 
of  the  male,  and  the  due  fulfilment  of  the 
marital  function.  Occasionally  some  con- 
current disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the 
sexual  apparatus  of  the  female,  or  of  the 
neighbom-iag  organs,  may  enable  us  to  make 
a  close  gitess  at  the  cause  of  her  barrenness  ; 
but  we  can  only  arrive  at  a  true  conclusion 
by  a  careful  physical  examination,  having  in 
view  such  a  vidimus  of  causes  as  we  have 
given.  Some  of  the  conditions,  as,  for  example, 
the  more  pronounced  malformations,  or  im- 
perfect development,  make  us  regard  her  as 
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hopelessly  sterile ;  others,  such  as  uterine 
flexions  and  stenosis,  some  vaginal  occlusions, 
and  injuries  and  tenderness,  we  may  under- 
take to  treat  with  good  hope  of  fruitful  result. 
TiiEATMENT. — In  commencing  the  treat- 
ment of  any  case,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
morbid  conditions  may  be  present  in  more 
than  one  of  the  planes  of  the  sexual  system, 
and  that  we  must  begin  with  the  removal 
of  the  obstacle  that  lies  nearest  the  surface. 
Urethral  caruncles  and  other  sensitive  struc- 
tures in  the  vulva  must  be  cut  off  or 
cauterised.  Contractions  of  the  vaginal  ori- 
fice or  canal  must  be  stretched ;  and  where 
there  is  complete  atresia  an  aperture  must 
be  formed  and  kept  patulous.  Stenosis  of 
the  uterine  orifices  may  be  overcome  by 
temporary  dOatation  with  a  tupelo-tent, 
which  the  writer  has  more  than  once  s^en 
followed  by  impregnation.  ^Vhere  such  dila- 
tation fails,  the  os  may  be  dilated  more  per- 
manently, by  tearing  it  with  an  instriunont 
like  a  pair  of  long  dressing-forceps,  the  bladfs 
of  which  are  forced  apart  after  it  has  been 
passed  into  the  cervix ;  or  by  dividing  tlie 
cervix  at  both  sides,  or  in  one  or  other  lip, 
with  a  hysterotome  ;  or  the  orifice  and  canal 
may  be  dilated  by  means  of  graduated 
bougies.  The  deviations  of  the  uterus  must 
be  rectified :  versions,  after  replacement, 
being  usually  retained  by  some  modification 
of  Hodge's  pessary,  flexions  demanding  in 
addition  the  use  of  an  intra-uterine  stem. 
The  stem-pessary  of  zinc  and  copper,  intro- 
duced into  the  interior,  is  the  best  means  of 
stimulating  to  its  full  function  the  imper- 
fectly developed  uterus,  and  the  uterus  which 
has  withered  from  super-involution.  Morbid 
conditions  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus  re- 
quire direct  applications  to  its  cavity.  And 
as  in  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  cases  some 
inflammatory  mischief  complicates  the  other 
morbid  condition,  it  is  often  helpful  to  the  cure 
to  make  the  patient  use  hot  douches  and 
baths,  and  the  internal  remedies  which  tend 
to  remove  the  effects  of  inflammatory 
action.  It  is  to  the  beneficial  influence  which 
the  waters  of  Ems,  Aix,  Kissingen,  and 
other  spas  exert  on  chronic  metritis  that 
their  reputation  for  curing  sterility  is  mainly 
due.  In  cases  where  the  natural  method  of 
getting  spermatozoa  brought  into  relation 
with  the  ova  has  failed,  success  is  said  to 
have  followed  the  introduction  of  seminal 
fluid  by  means  of  a  fine  syringe  and  tube 
into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus — a  line  of 
treatment  legitimate,  it  may  be,  but  only 
to  be  adopted  in  quite  exceptional  circum- 
stances. 

Alexander  Russell  Simpson. 

STERILITY    IN    THE    MALE.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Stcriliti  cliez  I'hommc;  Ger. 
Unfruchtharkeit  dcs  Marines. — Sterility  in 
the  male  has  been  confounded  with  impo- 
tence, no  distinction  having  been  drawn 
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between  inability  to  procreate  and  incapacity 
for  sexual  intercourse.  A  man  may,  however, 
be  subject  to  strrility,  independently  of  im- 
potnice.     See  Imi'otkxie. 

Dkscrii'tion. — Sterility  may  arise  from 
the  following  causes:  (1)  Mal])osition  of  the 
testicles ;  (2)  Obstruction  in  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  testicle  ;  (3)  Impediments  to  tho 
ejaculation  of  the  seminal  fluid;  (4)  ABjJer- 
matism  or  non-ejaculation ;  or  (5)  Azoii- 
spermatism,  or  absence  of  spermatozoa  from 
the  seminal  fluid. 

1.  Malj/osilion  of  the  testicles. — .\  testicle 
which  does  not  pass  into  the  scrotum  is 
nearly  always  small  in  size,  and  often  un- 
developed, not  having  undergone  the  en- 
largement and  change  in  structure  which 
takes  i)lace  at  puberty.  A  testicle  thus 
detained  fads  in  some  animals,  as  well  as 
in  man,  to  secrete  a  fertilising  fluid  ;  and  a 
male  with  this  defect  on  both  sides,  though 
often  potent  and  etlicient  for  sexual  inter- 
course, is  incapable  of  impregnating  the 
female.  Many  striking  cases  illustrating 
this  point  have  come  imder  the  notice  of  the 
writer,  cases  of  persons  with  retained  testes, 
who  have  married  without  their  wives  be- 
coming pregnant,  and  in  whom  the  fluid 
emitted  in  coition  has  been  destitute  of 
si)ermatozoa — azooapermatism.^  The  facts 
Mhich  have  been  adduced  as  opposed  to  the 
conclusion  that  cryjitordiics  are  sterile,  are 
chieflj'  instances  in  which  they  are  reputed 
to  have  procreated  children ;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  as  yet  no  case  has  been  found 
in  which  a  retained  testicle  has  been  fully 
proved  to  be  capable  of  secreting  a  fertilising 
fluid.  Spermatozoa  have  been  found  absent 
in  almost  every  case  of  retained  testicle  in 
which  search  has  been  made  for  them. 

2.  Obstruction. — The  lymph  exuded  in 
the  cavity  and  walls  of  the  excretory  duct 
of  the  testicle  in  epididymitis  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce obstruction  of  the  canal.  This  may  be 
only  temporary,  the  lymph  becoming  ab- 
sorbed under  treatment.  Where  the  ob- 
struction is  complete  and  permanent,  an 
induration  is  left  in  the  tail  of  the  epidi- 
dymis ;  and  when  this  exists  on  both  sides, 
sterility  is  the  result.  Many  curious  cases 
of  sterility  from  this  cause  have  fallen  under 
the  writer's  observation.^  They  show  tho 
great  importance  of  s'eadily  prolonging  the 
treatment  of  epididymitis,  untd  the  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  the  part  have  dis- 
appeared. The  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle 
is  liable  also  to  be  interrupted  by  tuberculivr 
deposits  in  the  epididymis.  Sterility  from 
this  cause  in  persons  with  double  tubercular 
disease  of  the  epididymis  is  not  uncommon. 

3.  Urethral  impediments. — A  close  stPC 
ture  in  the  urethra  so  comjdetely  interrupts 
the    passage    of  the  seminal   fluid,  that    in 

'  For  detailed  evidence  on  this  sabject,  bcc 
Treatise  on  Diseasm  of  the  Testis,  by  the  lata 
writer.  '  ViJu  lib.  cit. 
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ejaculation  it  regurgitates  into  the  bladder, 
where  it  mixes  with  the  urine.  This  is  a 
condition  \\hich  is  remediable  by  the  cure  of 
the  stricture. 

4.  Aspermatism.  —  Sterility  sometimes 
arises  from  a  cause  which  has  been  expressed 
by  the  term  aspermatism.  Tims,  it  is 
essential  to  the  complete  performance  of  the 
sexual  act,  that  the  local  excitement  should 
culminate  in  the  reflex  action  of  expelling 
the  collected  semen.  Unless  this  takes  place 
coition  is  unsatisfactory  and  fruitless.  There 
are  cases  of  men  who  never  experience 
ejaculation,  even  after  prolonged  coitus, 
though  they  are  subject  to  nocturnal  emis- 
sions. This  appears  to  arise  in  some  in- 
stances from  defective  sensibility  in  the 
glans  penis,  which  the  writer  has  endea- 
vomred  to  correct  by  the  application  of  the 
acetum  cantharidis  to  the  glans,  and  by 
electro-magnetism.  In  one  case  of  non- 
ejaculation,  the  nerves  proceeding  to  the 
glans  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
syphilitic  ulcer  on  the  dorsum  penis,  or  to 
have  been  compressed  in  its  cicatrisation. 

5.  Azods2}ermatism. — A  few  cases  have 
been  recorded  of  healthy,  well- formed  male 
adults,  with  ordinary  sexual  desires  and 
sensations,  capable  of  coition,  and  with 
seemingly  normal  ejaculations,  who  have 
proved  sterile.  Repeated  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  semen  has  demonstrated 
the  absence  of  spermatozoa.  No  explanation 
of  this  condition  has  as  yet  been  discovered. 

Conclusion.  —  The  question  may  arise 
whether  a  man  who  has  the  inclination  and 
power  to  copulate,  but  who  is  nevertheless 
sterile,  is  justified  in  contracting  marriage. 
That  a  man  who  is  unable  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mand, '  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,'  is  right 
in  disappointing  tlie  hopes  and  perilling  the 
happiness  of  a  woman  cannot,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  be  maintained;  and  he  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  give  advice  in  accordance  with 
this  opinion.  T.  Curling. 

STER]SrUTATOIlIES(si!erw!/o,Isneeze). 
Synon.  :  Errhines  ;  Fr.  bternutatoires  ;  Ger. 

Nicsmittel. 

Definition.  —  Remedies  which  cause 
sneezing,  and  produce  an  increased  secretion 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Enumeration.  —  The  principal  sternuta- 
tories are  Tobacco  snuff,  Veratrum  album, 
Euphorbium,  and  Ipecacuanha. 

Actions  and  Uses.— The  action  of  these 
drugs  is  simply  one  of  stimulation  and  irrita- 
tion of  the  part  to  which  they  are  applied ; 
and  the  slight  amount  of  gentle  excitement 
furnished  by  snuff  has  ensured  a  wide  popu- 
larity, although  diminishing,  for  this  pre- 
paration of  tobacco. 

White  hellebore  causes  almost  uncontrol- 
lable sneezing  when  incautiously  inhaled,  and 
powdered  ipecacuanha-root  is  well  known  to 
cause  excessive  irritation  in  exceptional  cases. 


No  use  is  now  made  of  these  therapeutical 
actions,  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  term  '  sternutatories  '  any  longer  in 
our  nomenclature.  R.  FARtiUHARSON. 

STERTOR  (sterto,  I  snore).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Startcur;  Ronflcmcnt;  Ger.  Schnarchcn; 
Rocheln. 

Definition. — A  term  commonly  applied 
to  sounds  in  the  throat  resembhng  snoring, 
which  occur  in  the  apoplectic  and  like  con- 
ditions. In  this  article  the  writer  would 
extend  the  name  to  other  sounds  formed  in 
any  part  of  the  respiratory  passages  or  mouth 
by  the  movements  of  the  air,  under  such 
circumstances. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  stertor 
maj'  be  recognised,  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Nasal. —  Nasal  stertor  arises  from  ap- 
proximation of  tlie  alae  nasi  towards  the 
septum  by  the  in-going  air,  as  in  the  act  of 
snifling.. 

2.  Buccal. — This  form  of  stertor  is  due  to 
vibrations  of  the  lips,  and  puffings  and  flap- 
pings of  the  checks,  during  inspiration  or 
expiration. 

3.  Palatine. — This  arises  from  vibrations 
of  the  soft  palate,  whether  the  breath  passes 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose. 

4.  Fhari/ngeal.  —  Pharyngeal  stertor  is 
caused  by  tlie  lolling  back  of  tlie  base  of  the 
tongue  into  near  contact  with  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx. 

5.  Laryngeal. — This  variety  is  referable  to 
vibrations  of  the  chordse  vocales. 

6.  Mucous. — Mucous  stertor  is  a  term 
which  may  be  given  to  the  bubbling  of  air 
through  mucus  in  the  trachea  or  larger  air- 
tubes. 

.(Etiology. — One  or  more  of  the  varieties 
of  stertor,  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
may  occur  in  any  of  the  following  morbid 
conditions,  namely  :  Suffocation  ;  epilepsy  ; 
convulsions  in  children ;  the  death-agony ; 
fractures  of  the  skull,  and  concussion  of  the 
brain  ;  bronchitis — particularly  in  old  sub- 
jects, sudden  cedema  of  the  lungs,  and  large 
haemorrhages  into  the  lungs ;  great  exhaus- 
tion ;  chloroform-poisoning,  drunkenness, 
and  opium-poisomng ;  drowning,  and  all 
conditions  m  which  mucus  or  otlier  fluid  is 
present  in  the  lungs ;  and  all  forms  of  sopor, 
whether  natural  or  the  result  of  accident  or 
disease. 

Description. — The  general  phenomena  of 
stertor  are  those  of  suffocation. 

A  patient  may  be  found  lying  in  a  state  of 
complete  unconsciousness,  with  a  congested, 
turgid,  and  expressionless  face ;  usually  dilated 
and  fixed  pupils  ;  insensitive  conjunctivae  ;  a 
hot  and  iierspiring  skin  ;  throbbing  arteries  ; 
a  full  and  bounding  pulse ;  and,  lastly,  noisy 
breathing,  tlie  direct  result  of  mechanical 
interference  with  the  passage  of  air  into  or 
out  of  the  lungs,  whether  arising  from  con- 
tractions of  the  orifices,   and   vibrations   of 
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the  soft  parts  of  the  nose,  lips,  cheeks,  palate, 
phiu\vnx,  or  larynx,  or  from  mucus  in  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  tubes.  Wlien  the  ob- 
struction to  tlie  breathing  is  only  slight,  but 
long-contiinied,  the  face  may  be  of  a  dusky 
jiallor,  and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  tur- 
gidiiy  and  congestion. 

Pathology. — All  the  varieties  of  stertor, 
whether  manifested  singly  or  in  combination, 
have  been  usuallj-  regarded,  especially  in  the 
case  of  apoplexy,  as  symptoms  essentially 
and  mysteriously  connected  with  the  primary 
disease.  This  is  not  the  true  account  of 
their  pathologj'.  AVhatever  may  be  the  ori- 
ginal cause,  these  symptoms  only  indicate  a 
varying  amount  of  obstruction  to  respiration, 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  be  fatal  m  itself, 
but  only  as  a  secondary  and,  so  to  speak, 
accidental  consequence  of  the  primary  dis- 
order. Stertor  is,  in  fact,  '  suffocation.'  In 
its  effects  it  may  be  compared  with  croup ; 
and  being  equally  dangerous,  it  may  equally 
require  relief.  But  even  buccal  stertor, 
which  many  authors  have  looked  upon  as  of 
so  grave  importance,  may  not  infrequently 
be  observed  in  ordinary  sleep;  and  the  writer 
has  seen  recoveries  from  apoplexj',  m  which 
at  different  times  all  the  forms  of  stertor 
have  been  present.  Stertor  in  apoplexy 
being,  then,  apoplexy  plus  suffocation,  the 
whole  subject,  as  regards  diagnosis,  pro- 
gnosis, and  morbid  anatomy,  must  be  ap- 
proached from  a  new  point  of  view.  The 
congested  and  turgid  face,  the  noii'r  breath- 
ing, the  relies  in  the  chest,  the  throbbing 
arteries,  and  the  full  and  bounding  pulse, 
which  are  the  generally  received  symptoms 
of  sthenic  apoplexy,  and  which  have  been 
regarded  as  indicating  the  adoption  of  vene- 
section and  active  remedies,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  signs  of  suffocation.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  removal  of  obstructions 
to  the  breathing,  all  these  symptoms  dis- 
appear, and  with  them  the  necessity  for 
active  treatment.  Long  ago  Heberden  and 
Fothergill  questioned  the  propriety  of  bleed- 
ing in  such  cases,  and  the  latter  thought 
that  these  violent  symptoms  arose  from  an 
exertion  of  the  vires  vitic  to  restore  health  ; 
whereas  they  really  indicate  a  struggle  to 
overcome  impediments  to  respiration  and 
circulation.  Directly  these  impediments  are 
removed,  all  is  quiet  in  apoplexy,  and  the 
practitioner  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case — which  side  is  paralysed, 
whether  the  nerves  are  losing  or  recovering 
their  power,  and  what  evidences  exist  as  to 
greater  or  less  interference  with  the  fimc- 
tions  of  organic  life. 

Trkatment. — In  stertor,  as  in  strangula- 
tion, we  must  proceed  at  once  to  remove  the 
impediment  to  free  respiration. 

Sasal  stertor. — Thi^  may  be  relieved  by 
pressing  upwards  the  lip  of  the  nose,  or  by 
keeping  the  nares  open  by  the  handle  of  a 
common  salt-spoon. 
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Lnnjnffeal  stertor. — In  apojiloxy  this  never 
appears  dangerous  enough  to  warrant  trache- 
otomy, which  alone  would  remove  it. 

Buccal,  jiharijngeal,  palatine,  andmucout 
stertor. — '1  hese  varieties  of  stertor  are 
readily  treated  by  placing  tlie  j)atient  com- 
fortably on  one  side,  and  affording  sup- 
port by  well-arranged  pillows.  In  this  posi- 
tion tlie  buccal  and  palatine  stertor,  if  any 
remain,  will  be  too  feeble  an  inq)ediment  to 
require  further  attention.  The  tongue  drops 
to  the  side  of  the  pliarynx,  and  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  the  in-going  air.  Tlie  mucus 
or  fluid,  too,  whether  resulting  from  these 
or  other  forms  of  stertor,  drains  away  into 
the  lowermost  lung,  thus  preventing  the 
formation  of  large  foam-vesicles  in  tlie 
trachea  (the  '  death  rattles '),  which  are 
always  dangerous  respiratory  impediments. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  nock 
rather  straight,  as,  if  the  chin  be  brought 
too  near  the  sternum,  the  thyroid  cartilage 
presses  upwards  and  backwards,  and  pushes 
the  base  of  the  tongue  towards  the  back  of 
the  pharynx.  In  the  management  of  mucous 
stertor  it  must  bo  observed  that,  after  a  time, 
varying  from  one  day  to  three  or  four,  the 
lower  lung  becomes  filled  with  mucus, 
though  the  patient  is  still  breathing  quite 
placidly.  If  at  this  stage  the  patient  be 
turned  over  on  the  other  side,  the  mucus 
begins  travelling  across  the  trachea  into  the 
opi)osite  lung ;  is  caught  on  its  passage  by 
the  in-going  air;  and  is  whipped  into  foam, 
which  at  once  blocks  up  the  larger  air-tubes 
of  the  only  lung  that  can  work,  and  bo 
instant  distress  and  danger  result.  If  the 
life  of  the  patient  be  not  at  once  destroyed, 
still  the  additional  shock  reduces  very  much 
the  chances  of  ultimate  recovery.  Under 
these  circumstances  change  of  position  should 
always  be  tentative,  and  time  for  some  re- 
turn of  nerve-vigour  should  be  allowed  before 
it  is  attempted.  This  warning  applies  with 
eijual  force  to  all  cases  where  mucus  or  fluid 
obstructs  the  air-passages,  as  in  drowning 
and  bronchitis.  In  drowning,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  water,  on  entering  the 
lungs,  becomes  quickly  inspi^8ated  with 
mucus,  forming  a  milky  foam,  which  can 
only  be  slowly  evacuated  by  the  ap|>lication 
of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  or  other  process  of 
artificial  respiration.  Sec  Artificial  Respi- 
ration ;  ami  Resuscitation. 

Robert  L.  Bowles. 

STETHOGRAPH  (or^ifor,  the  chest: 
and  %p(if/)a),  I  write). 

Definition. — An  instrument  for  recording 
the  movements  of  the  chest. 

The  indices  in  stethometers  are  adapted  to 
record  maximum  expansion  at  any  one  jmint. 
Dr.  Sanderson's  '  recording  stetliometer,'  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  the  Hanillniok  to  th« 
riiijsiolngieal  Laboratory,  consists  essenti- 
ally of  a  tympanum,  on  one  side  of  which  a 
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knob  is  fixed,  for  application  to  the  chest- 
surface.  This  tympanum  is  in  communica- 
tion with  a  second  tympanum  by  means  of  an 
air-tube,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  second 
tympanum  are  recorded  by  a  writer  upon  a 
revolving  surface  of  paper.  By  means  of 
this  instrument,  properly  adjusted,  the  respi- 
ratory movements  of  the  chest  at  any  point 
can  be  recorded,  as  regards  both  depth  and 
rhythm.  j^  Douglas  Powell. 

STETHOMETER  {aTp,dns,  the  chest; 
and  jxirpov,  a  measure). — Hynon.  :  Fr.  Stetho- 
metre ;  Ger.  Stethometcr. 

Definition. — An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  mobilit}'  of  the  chest,  and  of  its  several 
parts,  during  respiration. 

Description. — Various  forms  of  stetho- 
metcr have  been  designed.  Dr.  Sibson's 
'  chest-measurer '  consisted  of  a  simple  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  rod,  attached  by  a 
movable  rack  to  an  index,  might  be  applied 
vertically  in  succession  to  different  parts  of 
the  chest  (see  Sibson's  Collected  Works, 
vol.  ii.).  Sir  Richard  Quain's  stethometer 
consists  of  a  cord  attached  to  an  index  work- 
ing on  a  graduated  dial  {Lond.  Journ.  of 
Med.,  Oct.  1850).  Expansion  on  the  two 
sides  may  be  measured  and  compared  by 
means  of  the  double  tapes,  or  the  soft  metal 
cyrtometers,  held  so  that  the  ends  overlap  in 
the  median  hne.  A  more  elaborate  instru- 
ment is  that  of  Dr.  Ransome,  who  has  with 
it  made  valuable  observations  on  the  respi- 
ratory movements  (Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol. 

^■'  ^'      '^''  R.  Douglas  Powell. 

STETHOSCOPE  {,7x^60^,  the  chest; 
and  cTKOTre'co,  I  examine). — Synon.:  Fr.  Stetho- 
scope ;  Ger.  Stethoscoj). 

Definition. — An  instrument  employed  as 
a  medium  for  the  conduction  of  sound,  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  chest  or  other  parts,  in 
auscultation. 

Description. — Stethoscopes  are  of  various 
patterns.  They  are  commonly  made  of  a 
thin,  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  perforated 
through  its  length,  which  is  of  about  6  inches 
to  8  inches ;  expanded  at  one  end  to  a  some- 
what trumpet-like  extremity,  for  convenient 
application  to  the  chest ;  and  at  the  other  end 
provided  with  a  nearly  flat,  broad  surface,  to 
which  the  ear  can  be  comfortably  applied. 
Some  practitioners  prefer  a  solid  stethoscope 
— that  is,  one  in  which  there  is  no  central 
canal.  Such  was  Laennec's  original  instru- 
ment. Others  prefer  the  stethoscope  to  be 
made  of  metal ;  others,  again,  of  vulcanite. 
An  instrument  made  of  cedar-wood,  with  a 
perforation  of  about  ^  inch  in  diameter,  a 
chest-piece  about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  and 
a  slightly  concave  ear-piece  2k  inches  to 
2f  inches  in  diameter,  is  perhaps  the  best 
adapted  for  auscultation. 

Many  auscultators  at  the  present  day  use 
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the  binaural  stethoscope,  which  consists  of  a 
short  hollow  chest-piece,  of  an  elongated 
conical  shape,  from  which  two  flexible  tubes 
extend,  terminating  in  metal  tubes  tipped 
with  ivory,  to  fill  the  meatus  of  the  ear  on 
each  side.  This  instrument  has  some  adxan- 
tages.  It  can  be  more  readily  applied  to 
diti'erent  parts  of  the  chest  without  the  ob- 
server being  obliged  to  adopt  constrained 
postures ;  and  by  occupying  both  ears  whilst 
the  chest-piece  is  applied,  it  excludes  extrane- 
ous sounds,  and  considerably  intensifies  the 
chest-sounds.  One  disadvantage  is,  that 
sounds  produced  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of 
the  patient,  which  would  be  recognised  by 
the  disengaged  ear  of  an  observer  using  the 
ordinary  stethoscope,  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  modified  pulmonary  sounds.  Again,  with 
the  aid  of  the  rigid  stethoscope  impulses  of 
various  kinds,  cardiac  or  aneurysmal,  not 
recognisable  on  ordinary  palpation,  are  very 
appreciable  by  the  ear,  which  might  escape 
attention  with  the  binaural  instrument. 
Intensification  of  auscultatory  signs,  also, 
whilst  perhaps  an  advantage  in  the  common 
run  of  practice,  is  not  so  to  persons  learning 
auscultation,  and  whose  hearing  is  not 
defective. 

The  differential  stethoscope,  which  is  a 
binaural  stethoscope  having  the  tube  con- 
nected with  each  ear  attached  to  a  separate 
chest-piece,  is  useful  in  some  cases  of  heart- 
disease,  and  for  simultaneously  comparing 
the  two  sides  of  the  chest — provided  the  two 
ears  of  the  observer  are  of  equal  auscultatory 
power.  Finally,  some  practitioners  prefer  a 
single  flexible  tube,  with  an  ear-piece  fitting 
into  the  meatus,  and  a  chest-piece.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  apply  the  telephone,  and 
even  the  microiihone,  to  stethoscopy,  but  as 
yet  without  success. 

R.  Douglas  Powell. 

STHENIC  (adii'ot,  strength).  —  This 
term  is  applied,  first,  to  individuals  when 
they  are  vigorous  and  strong ,  and,  secondly, 
to  inflammatory  diseases,  when  they  assume 
an  active  character,  such  as  sthenic  pneu- 
monia, as  distinguished  from  asthenic.  See 
Disease,  Classification  of. 

STIFF-NECK.— A  popular  name  for 
muscular  torticollis.  See  Rheumatism, 
Muscular. 

STILLICIDIUM  {stilla,  a  drop;  and 
cado,  I  fall). — The  falling  of  a  fluid  drop  by 
drop.  The  term  is  used  to  express  the 
flowing  of  the  tears  over  the  lower  eyelid  in 
obstructions  of  the  lacrymal  passages ;  also 
the  dropping  of  the  urine  in  strangury  {see 
Eye,  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of;  and 
Strangury).  As  a  therapeutic  method  of  ap- 
plication, stillicidium  signifies  the  dropping 
of  a  fluid  upon  a  part.  See  Cold,  Thera- 
peutics of. 
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STIMULANTS  (sfimulo,  I  stir  up).— 
r>KHSiTicx.  — A  stiumlant  is  anythiii<;  which 
increases  the  natunil  function  of  a  purt,  or 
which  causes  a  slight  degree  of  superficial 
irritation. 

Enumeratiok. — Stimulants  may  be  divided 
into  general,  cardiac,  vascular,  and  cerebral, 
as  Alcohol,  Ether,  Opium,  and  Ammonia ; 
spinal,  including  Nus  vomica.  Strychnine, 
Phosphorus,  Morphine,  Ergot,  and  Bella- 
donna; and  stomacliic,  as  Aromatic  oils, 
Ginger,  Capsicum,  Mustard,  and  other  so- 
called  carminative  substances. 

Actions. — Taking  the  term  '  stimuliint '  in 
its  widest  sense,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it 
has  very  close  tiesof  relationship  with  almost 
every  other  therapeutical  group.  Thus  a 
drastic  purgative  is  a  stimidant  to  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane ;  and  cholagogues 
promote  the  secretion  of  the  liver.  So  we 
have  stimulating  diuretics,  diajihoretics,  and 
emetics,  and  drugs  which  directly  stimulate 
certain  organs  or  glands,  as  when  ergot 
evacuates  the  contents  of  the  womb,  or  jabo- 
randi  causes  a  copious  salivary  flow.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  how'- 
ever,  merely  to  direct  attention  to  these 
bearings  of  the  subject,  which  receive  fuller 
notice  in  other  articles,  and  the  enumeration 
already  given  shows  within  what  limits  we 
must  proceed. 

General  Stimulants. — The  agents  which 
are  sometimes  called  '  general  stimulants  ' 
act,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  nervous 
structures  of  the  heart,  improving  the  tone 
and  vigour  of  the  circulation  ;  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the 
brain,  the  intellectual  functions  seem  to  be 
temporarily  augmented.  Alcohol  in  small 
quantity  undoubtedly  makes  the  pulse  larger 
and  firmer ;  gives  rise  to  a  pleasant  glow  and 
sensation  of  general  warmth  ;  and  appears  to 
lend  rapidity  and  freedom  to  the  cerebral 
operations.  Opium,  in  small  doses,  has  much 
the  same  effect.  But  pushed  beyond  this 
point,  or  given  in  larger  quantitj-,  botli  these 
drugs  enter  upon  their  sedative  and  narcotic 
phase  :  dulness  succeeds  the  briskness  of  ex- 
cited function  ;  and  a  semi-paralysed  condi- 
tion of  nervous  energy  ensues,  ending  in 
sleep.  Diffusible  stimulants,  as  they  are 
called,  such  as  ether  and  ammonia,  stimulate 
perhaps  less  actively  in  the  first  instance ; 
but  their  effects  pass  more  speedily  aivay, 
and  are  not  succeeded  by  any  prolonged 
or  well-marked  period  of  subsequent  depres- 
sion. 

Vascular  Stimulants.  —  Cardiac  and 
cerebral  stimulants  are  included  in  what  has 
just  been  said,  but  a  special  division  of  vas- 
cular stimulants  is  supplied  by  those  drugs 
which  seem  to  brace  up  and  give  tone  to 
weakened  vessels.  It.is  thus,  no  doubt,  that 
we  may  explain  the  influence  of  opitnu  in 
lending  a  healthier  action  to  indolent  or 
spreading    ulcerations ;    or    to    the    faculty 


which  quinine  seoms  to  poscpis  In  some 
degree  of  arresting  localised  sup|iuration. 

Spinal  Stimulants.-  The  best  type  of 
spinal  stimulaiii  is  strychnine,  which  power- 
fully excites  the  reflex  functionc  of  the  cord, 
and  whoso  tetanising  action  is  somewhat 
imitated,  in  the  lower  animals  at  least,  by 
morphine  and  thebaine.  Uiulor  this  heading 
we  may  also  include  belladomia  and  carbonate 
of  annnonium,  which  have  a  well-marked 
stimulating  influence  over  the  respiratory 
centre,  situated  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Stomachic  Stimulants.  —  Stomachic 
stimulants  run  closely  on  a  parallel  with 
tonics,  and  probably  act  by  gently  irritating 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  supplying  a  sen- 
sation strongly  resembling  the  natural  iihysio- 
logical  craving  or  desire  for  food,  which  con- 
stitutes hunger. 

Uses. — Whatever  views  we  may  hold  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  reconiraendm;;  stimu- 
lants to  persons  in  full  health,  the  urgent 
necessity  for  their  administration  in  certain 
diseased  conditions  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  medicine.  True  although  it  be 
that  we  may  often  treat  acute  illness  very 
successfully  without  alcohol,  it  is  no  less  an 
acknowledged  fact  that,  under  well-recognised 
conditions,  we  are  bound  to  give  it  to  our 
patients  with  no  sparing  hand.  When  the 
tongue  is  becoming  dry  and  brown  ;  when  the 
pulse  is  weak,  soft,  rapid,  and  irregular; 
when  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  la  low  and 
nnaflled ;  and  when  muttering  delirium  is 
setting  in — then  we  know  that  the  time  for 
wine  or  spirit  has  arrived,  and  that  imder  its 
judicious  use  the  tongue  will  moisten,  the 
pulse  become  slower  and  firmer,  and  the 
sufferer  may  sink  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
Good  whisky  or  brandj',  or  the  effervescing 
wines,  are  best  suited  for  these  emergencies, 
and  must  be  given  at  regular  intervals  and 
in  carefully  measured  doses,  according  as  the 
progress  of  the  disease  and  the  coiulition  of 
the  patient  seem  to  render  their  administra- 
tion necessary.  In  convalescence  also  a  little 
stimulant  will  promote  the  appetite  and  in- 
crease the  general  tone  ;  and  good  port.  Bur- 
gundy, or  Madeira,  or  some  of  the  lighter 
beers,  will  act  well,  in  virtue  of  their  tonic 
properties. 

Although  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  stinnilants  are  not  recpiired 
by  the  strong  and  robust,  many  dwellers  in 
large  towns,  frequently  pursuing  unhealthy 
occupations,  subject  to  much  mental  strain 
and  worry,  and  suffering  j)erhaps  from  de- 
pression and  want  of  ai)pctite,  derive  preat 
benefit  from  a  little  sound  wine  or  beer. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  stimidant,  the 
secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  augmented,  and 
more  food  can  be  taken  and  difjested ;  the 
only  caution  being  that  the  dose  shall  be 
strictly  moderate  in  quantity,  and  invariably 
taken  with  the  meals.     .SV*"  .\lcohol. 

The  diffusible  stimulants  also  have   their 
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place  in  the  treatment  of  disease  when  we 
wish  to  produce  a  slighter  and  more  transient 
effect ;  and  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  of 
especial  service  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
bronchitis,  from  its  stimulating  influence  on 
the  respiratory  centre. 

Nux  vomica  and  strychnine  are  occasionally 
used  with  benefit  in  spinal  disorders  when 
the  more  acute  symptoms  have  passed  away, 
and  when  loss  of  function  from  sheer  debility 
seems  to  be  the  principal  obstacle  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

The  stomachic  stimulants  find  their  appli- 
cation in  cases  when  the  appetite  flags,  and 
when  the  desire  for  food  recjuires  to  be  pro- 
moted by  artificial  means.  Dwellers  in  tro- 
pical climates  make  greater  use  than  ourselves 
of  cayenne  and  other  fiery  additions  to  the 
dietary ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  by  thus 
attracting  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the 
stomach,  more  gastric  juice  may  be  secreted, 
and  the  individual  be  justified  in  consuming 
the  greater  quantity  of  food  which  the  in- 
creased development  of  appetite  seems  to 
render  necessary. 

R.  Fabquhaeson. 

STING :  STINGING-  PLANTS 
AND  ANIMALS.— Synon.:  Fr.  Aiguil- 
Imi;  Ger.  Stachel. 

Definition. — A  sting  is  an  abnormal  sen- 
sation, partly  painful,  and  partly  itching  in 
character,  usually  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion beneath  the  skin  of  some  poison  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin.  Either  incre- 
ment of  the  sensation  may  predominate : 
the  stung  surface  may  be  simply  painful 
and  tender,  or  the  itching  may  be  intense, 
and  lead  to  considerable  scratching  for  its 
relief. 

In  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  word,  the 
effect  produced  by  the  application  to  the 
skin  of  such  substances  as  mustard,  can- 
tharides,  strong  carbolic  acid,  and  the  like, 
may  be  denominated  as  stinging  ;  but  here 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  only  the  wounds 
inflicted  by  stinging  plants  and  animals. 
The  subject  of  venomous  animals  is  sepa- 
rately discussed.  See  Venom,  Effects  of; 
and  Venomous  Animals. 

JJtiology.— The  severity  of  the  sensation 
and  of  the  local  constitutional  effects  of 
stinging  depends,  not  only  on  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  irritant,  but  also  oil 
individual  susceptibility ;  in  some  persons 
the  effect  may  be  extremely  mild  and 
transient,  in  others  severe  symiitoms  may 
ensue.  In  respect  to  the  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility of  the  person  attacked,  the  greatest 
difference  is  observable  amongst  individuals, 
and  even  in  the  same  person  at  different 
times.  In  many  of  the  recorded  fatal  cases, 
the  victim  had  been  previously  stung  and 
had  suffered  severely.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, reason  to  believe  that  the  system  be- 
comes   more  resistant   to   the  effects    after 
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repeated  stingings,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case 
among  bee-keepers,  and  those  continually 
exposed  to  mosquitoes.  Some  variations  in 
the  virulence  of  the  poison,  whether  of  animal 
or  plant,  occurs  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

Stinging  Plants. — These  are  almost 
entirely  limited  to  the  order  VrticacecB,  of 
which  the  following  species  are  the  most 
important:  U.  urcns,  U.  dioica.  (British),  U. 
crcnulata,  U.  sthmdans  (Indian),  JJ.  ferox 
(New  Zealand),  IJ.  gigas  (New  South 
Wales),  which  forms  lofty  trees,  and  U. 
uicntiasima  (Java).  A  few  species  of  the 
order  l\Ialpigliiaci8e  also  possess  stinging 
properties. 

In  the  nettles  the  urticating  organs  con- 
sist of  unicellular  hairs  tapering  towards  the 
free  end,  each  of  which  terminates  in  a  bent 
knob,  and,  swelling  out  at  the  attached 
extremity,  is  received  into  a  cup-shaped 
depression  of  a  cellular  pedicel.  The  acrid 
fluid,  tlxe  nature  of  which  has  not  been  de- 
termined, but  is  supposed  to  be  an  acid  simi- 
lar to  malic  or  acetic  acid,  is  regarded  as 
being  secreted  by  the  pedicel  and  stored  in 
the  stinging  hair,  from  which  it  escapes  into 
the  integument  when  the  brittle  knobbed 
tip  is  broken  off  by  contact.  The  hairs 
in  the  Malpighiads  are  peltate  and  not 
tapering. 

Stinging  Animals. — Urticating  organs, 
known  as  tricliocysts,  cnitlce,  or  thread-cells, 
similar  in  function  only  to  the  stinging  cells 
of  nettles,  are  found  in  many  animals,  such 
as  the  infusoria,  some  Annelida,  and  several 
Nudibranchiate  mollusca.  They  are,  how- 
ever, best  developed  and  most  characteristic 
in  the  C(tlenterata,  of  which  the  jelly-fishes 
or  sea-nettles  are  the  best  known.  These 
organs  consist  of  cells,  containing  an  acrid 
fluid,  and  prolonged  mto  a  long  filament 
which  presents  numerous  modifications  of 
barbs  and  serrations.  The  filament  is 
usually  spirally  coiled  within  the  cell,  from 
wliinh  it  is  everted  on  contact,  conveying 
the  fluid  into  the  surface  that  it  penetrates. 
Great  variety  exists  in  the  form,  size,  and 
disposition  of  these  organs  ;  in  many  of  the 
Actinozoa  or  sea-anemones  they  are  arranged 
in  rope-like  clusters,  enclosed  in  fine  tubes, 
within  the  body-cavity. 

The  power  of  stinging  is  possessed  very 
generally  by  members  of  the  articulate  sub- 
kingdom,  such  as  spiders  and  scorpions 
among  the  Arachnida ;  bees,  wasps,  mos- 
quitoes, gnats,  and  ants  among  the  Inseeta. 
The  bite  of  the  flea  or  bug  produces  itching 
rather  than  a  sting.  In  all  cases  of  true 
stinguig  an  irritant  fluid,  thought  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  formic  acid,  is  introduced  be- 
neath the  skin  by  some  penetrating  organ, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  mouth  or 
with  the  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen, 
and  which  is  in  some  animals — as  bees,  but 
less  frequently  wasps — torn  out  and  left  la 
the  wound  when  the  sting  is  inflicted. 
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Effects. — The  introduction  of  the  poison 
of  a  stiufjing  vejjetable  or  animal  is  followed, 
cither  iininediately  or  within  a  very  short 
time,  hy  erythema  of  the  affected  part,  the 
Biirlace  being  red,  swollen,  and  exhibiting 
all  degrees  of  pain  and  tenderness.  If  a 
mucous  membrane,  as  of  the  mouth,  be 
the  seat  of  the  wound,  the  swelling  is 
intense,  the  tongue  cannot  be  protruded,  and 
swallowing  becomes  difticult  or  even  impos- 
sible. Kor  are  the  results  limited  to  the 
locality  of  the  sting,  the  erythema  often 
spreading  to  a  considerable  extent,  from 
the  hands  or  face,  which  are  obviouslj'  the 
most  frequent  starting-point,  to  the  arms, 
neck,  and  trunk,  sometimes  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  scarlatiniform  or  urticarial 
eruption.  Associated  with  the  local  mani- 
festations, general  symptoms,  often  of  a  most 
severe  and  even  fatal  character,  have  been 
known  to  occur.  Well-authenticated  cases  of 
death  from  the  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  scor- 
pions, and  even  some  species  of  tropical 
nettles,  have  been  placed  on  record.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  poison  has  brought 
on  a  state  of  syncope  ;  severe  prostration, 
pallor,  and  pulselessness  being  the  most 
general  symptoms ;  and  death  has  been 
known  to  occur  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  from  that  to  a  few  hours.  Other  cases, 
especially  of  scorpion  stings,  are  characterised 
by  excitement  and  some  delirium :  and  tetanic 
spasms  even  suthcient  to  cause  death  have 
heen  not  infrequently  known  to  follow  the 
stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  spiders  {see 
Taraxtism).  When  the  case  does  not  prove 
fatal,  recovery  is  generally  rapid  and  the 
patient  is  quite  well  in  a  day  or  two ;  but 
this  is  not  always  so,  and  the  effects  of  some 
nettles,  for  example,  Urtica  urcntii<siina,  the 
Devil's  leaf  of  Java,  are  said  to  last  for  years. 

Trkatment.  —  (a)  Local.  —  Innumerable 
applications  have  been  suggested  as  specifics 
in  cases  of  stinging.  Their  etliciencj',  without 
doubt,  depends  mainly  upon  theii-  being  ap- 
plied to  the  seat  of  tlie  sting  quickly  after 
infliction.  The  modus  operandi  of  many  is 
quite  empirical,  but  others  would  seem  to 
decompose  the  irritating  material,  and  so  pre- 
vent or  arrest  its  effects.  Among  those  most 
generally  resorted  to  are  alkalis,  such  as 
liquor  aramoniae  or  strong  solutions  of  bi- 
carbonate of  sodium  or  potassium  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  many  popular  remedies,  such 
as  soap,  the  '  blue-bag,'  &c.,  depend  for  their 
effect  upon  the  alkali  they  contain.  Concen- 
trated solutions  or  even  the  pure  crystals  of 
alum,  and  tartaric  or  other  vegetable  acids, 
often  afTord  distinct  relief  if  rubbed  in  at  the 
site  of  the  sting.  The  bruised  leaves  of  plants 
such  as  the  dock,  or  the  juice  of  a  raw 
onion,  applied  similarlj',  will  act  in  the  same 
w.ay.  For  the  more  serious  stings  of  tropical 
plants  and  animals,  'more  potent  remedies 
are  necessary,  such  as  the  ap])lication  of  lint 
Boaked   in    chloroform    and    laid    over    the 
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wound  ;  poultices  of  ipecacuanha,  or  prefer- 
ably an  extract  of  the  same  drug  made  by 
mixing  eipuil  parts  of  powdered  ipecacuan, 
rectilied  sj)irit,  and  ether;  or  rubbing 
the  part  with  hydrate  of  chloral — pure,  or 
liquefied  by  mixture  with  camphor,  In  the 
proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to 
one  of  the  latter.  Menthol  camphor  will  also 
relieve  the  pain  and  irritation;  carboliscd 
oil  (1  in  20),  or  even  subcutaneous  injectionR 
of  carbolic  acid,  have  been  used.  The  aro- 
matic oils  of  pennyroyal,  lavender,  cloves, 
or  cinnamon  smeared  over  the  hands  and 
face,  are  most  eflective  in  preventing  the 
attack  of  moscpiitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  and  often 
give  relief  when  applied  to  the  stung  part. 

In  the  case  of  bee-stings  it  is  important 
to  search  for  and  remove  any  parts  of  the 
penetrating  organ  which  may  have  been  left 
in  the  wound. 

(b)  General. — 'When  symptoms  of  prostra- 
tion or  collapse  are  produced,  stimulation 
with  brandy,  ammonia,  or  ether  is  au  absolute 
necessity,  and  one  or  other  of  these  should 
be  administered  without  stint,  as  recovery 
undoubteiUy  depends  on  counteracting  the 
cardiac  depression.  W.  H.  Allchin. 

STITCH.— A  sharp  catching  pain  in  the 
side,  generally  associated  with  pleurisy, 
pleurodynia,  or  intercostal  neuralgia.  Sec 
Pleura,  Diseases  of. 

STOMACH,  Diseases  of.— Synon.:  Fr. 
Mahtdics  dc  V Estomac ;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
dcs  Ma  gens. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  stomach  is  liable 
will  be  considered  in  the  following  alphabeti- 
cal order:  (1)  and  (la)  Abscess;  (2)  .\tony ; 
(3)  Atrophy;  (4)  Cancer;  (5)  Concretions: 
(6)  Contractions  ;  (7)  Dilatation ;  (8)  Fibroid 
Thickening;  (9)  Gangrene;  (10)  Hernia; 
(11)  Hyperiemia;  (12)  Ilypertropliy;  (13)  In- 
flammation; (14)  Lardaceous  Disease;  (15) 
Malposition;  (IG)  Morbid  Growths;  (17) 
Neuroses;  (18)  Perforation;  (19)  Softening; 
(20)  Syphilis ;  (21)  Tubercular  Disease ; 
(22)  Ulcer ;  and  (23)  Vessels,  Diseases  of. 

Several  subjects,  intimately  associated 
with  disorder  or  disease  of  the  stomach, 
are  discussed  separately  under  special  head- 
ings. See  DiQESTiox,  Disorders  of;  Diges- 
tive Organs,  Diseases  of;  Eructation; 
Fl.itulence;  H.ematemesis  ;  Pylorcs,  Dis- 
eases of;  Pyrosis;  and  VoMiTiNTt. 

1.  Stomach,  Abscess  in  the  Walls 
of. — This  is  a  rare  disease,  and  occurs  in 
two  distinct  forms.  In  some  cases  a  diffused 
suppuration  is  found  in  the  submucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach,  usually  in  connexion  with 
pytemia.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
surface,  accompanied  by  numerous  ulcers,  is 
occasionally  observed  in  various  infective 
disorders,  and  in  all  probability  the  form  of 
suppuration  just  mentioned  is  the  result  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  system.     Under 
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such  circumstances  symptoms  pointing  to 
the  implication  of  the  stomach  are  obscured 
by  those  of  the  general  disease. 

Abscess  of  the  st6mach  also  occurs  as  a 
circuiiiscribed  collection  of  pus  situated 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  often  burst- 
ing into  tlie  cavity  of  the  organ  through 
small  ojienings.  It  is  said  by  Leube  that 
when  such  abscesses  open  into  the  stomach 
cicatrisation  may  take  place,  with  consequent 
contraction  of  the  lumen  of  the  organ.  Most 
cases  have  occurred  in  males.  The  causes  to 
which  the  disease  has  been  attributed  seem 
to  be  too  slight  to  produce  such  a  serious 
malady.  Thus,  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  to  over-feeding, 
to  errors  in  diet,  and  in  a  few  cases  to  injuries. 
The  late  Dr.  Brinton  describes  the  symptoms 
of  this  form  of  gastritis  as  '  violent  pain,  and 
tenderness  in  the  region .  of  the  stomach, 
attended  by  severe  and  frequent  vomiting, 
and  by  high  febrile  reaction.  The  pain  and 
vomiting  increase  in  severity,  and  the  ten- 
derness becomes  so  excessive  as  to  suggest 
peritonitis;  the  more  so  that  it  is  often  ac- 
companied by  some  tympanites,  which,  how- 
ever, like  itself,  sometimes  differs  from  that 
of  general  peritonitis  in  being  limited  to  the 
epigastrium.  By-and-by  jaundice  n:ay  come 
on.  Id  any  case  the  febrile  excitement 
rapidly  merges  into  prostration,  which  is 
associated  with  delirium,  and  ends  in  death 
in  from  forty-eight  hours  to  a  few  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  attack.' 

Leube  mentions  '  that  in  two  cases  a 
tumotir,  which  in  one  case  was  as  large  as 
the  fist,  and  not  particularly  painful  upon 
pressure,  could  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium.' 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  in  many  of 
the  cases  recorded  it  is  stated  there  was  no 
tenderness  on  pressure,  a  circumstance  that 
must  be  very  apt  to  mislead  the  practitioner 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  In 
some  instances  general  peritonitis  has  ac- 
companied the  disorder,  rendering  the  dia- 
gnosis still  more  difficult. 

Treatment.  —  When  the  suppuration  in 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  is  secondai-y  to  an 
actite  infectious  disorder,  the  treatment  of 
the  local  complication  is  of  course  secondary 
to  that  from  which  it  has  arisen.  As  regards 
circumscribed  abscess,  from  the  rarity  of  the 
disease,  and  the  frequent  absence  of  all 
symptoms  pointing  to  an  affection  of  the 
stoujach,  few  cases  have  been  diagnosed 
during  life,  and  consequently  the  treatment 
has  been  directed  solely  to  the  relief  of  such 
effects  as  vomiting  and  peritonitis.  In 
case  a  tumour  should  be  discovered  in  the 
epigastrium  in  a  patient  suffering  from  high 
fever,  the  propriety  of  making  an  exploratory 
opening  must  be  considered,  inasmuch  as  if 
the  abscess  should  prove  to  be  external  to, 
and  not  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  a  free 
opening  would  be  the  only  means  likely  to 
be  followed  by  a  good  result. 


la.  Stomacti,  Abscess  around  the.  — 

Synon.  :  Perigastric  Abscess. — An  abscess 
occasionally  presents  itself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  stomach,  and,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis,  often 
escapes  recognition  during  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

Etiology  and  Symptoms.  —  Perigastric 
abscess  is  usually  a  complication  of  gastric 
ulcer.  Only  two  of  the  patients  whose  his- 
tories have  been  reported  are  said  to  have 
enjoyed  good  health  before  their  final  illness. 
The  others  had  suffered  from  pain  in  the 
epigastrium  or  abdomen,  bat  in  only  two  is 
there  any  mention  of  hfematemesis.  The 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  symp- 
toms of  gastric  ulcer  had  been  exjjerienced 
is  very  striking.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
it  is  only  in  the  very  chronic  cases  of  this 
disease  that  we  can  expect  the  occurrence 
of  perigastric  abscess.  The  final  illness  of 
which  the  patients  died  was  usually  ushei-ed 
in  by  severe  symptoms,  and  was  of  short 
duration.  In  seven  out  of  twenty-three 
cases  in  which  details  are  afforded,  sudden 
collapse  occm-red,  accompanied  or  followed 
by  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, distension,  and  other  symptonas  of  peri- 
tonitis. In  eleven  there  was  no  collapse,  but 
the  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  from  which  the 
patient  had  previously  suffered,  suddenly 
became  very  severe.  The  absence  of  rigors 
is  worthy  of  remark,  as  we  might  naturally 
have  expected  they  would  have  accompanied 
the  formation  of  pus.  Details  are  given  in 
nine  cases  where  collapse  was  not  present, 
and  in  all  of  them  severe  and  continuous 
pain  in  the  epigastrium  or  abdomen  per?isted 
until  death,  but  there  is  no  record,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  of  constant  vomiting. 

Fever  is  mentioned  as  a  prominent  symp- 
tom in  all.  Four  of  the  cases  died  within 
two  weeks,  and  two  lived  more  than  one 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  final 
illness.  Occasionally,  temporary  recovery 
ensued ;  and  instances  are  recorded  where  the 
patient  was  able  to  return  to  his  employment, 
and  was  afterwards  attacked  with  general 
peritonitis  produced  by  the  rupture  of  the 
abscess. 

Physical  Signs. — In  a  small  number  of 
cases  no  evidence  of  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  the  abscess  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  physical  signs  in  these  cases 
are,  of  course,  somewhat  different  from  those 
where  such  a  communication  exists,  as  the 
contents  of  the  abscess  consist  in  the  former 
of  riuid  only,  whilst  in  the  latter  gas  and 
liquid  are  intermixed.  A  tumour  capable  of 
being  distinguished  externally  is  mentioned 
in  onlj'  six  of  the  cases  of  simple  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  but  it  was  always  present  when  the 
disease  was  associated  with  cancer.  The 
rarity  of  an  external  tumour  is  explained 
when  we  remember  that  in  most  instances 
the  pus  lies  very  deeply,  and  is  in  relation 
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with  the   diaphragm.      In   most    cases   tlie  1 
piTiMission-note  was  at  first  dull,  but  after-  I 
wards    it    became    tympanitic.      In  one  the 
sound    was    at    first   dull,    afterwards   tym-  j 
panitic ;  the  tumour  thon  decreased  in  bulk,  ' 
after  an  attack  of  diarrhoea,  and  finally  dis-  ' 
ajjpeared,  the  contents  of  the  abscess  having  ' 
been  dischar<jed  through  the  diaphragm.     In 
anotiier,  the  line  of  dulness  varied  according  ' 
to  the  position  of  the  patient,  showing  that 
the  cavity  was  of  considerable  size,  and  that 
it    contained    both    air    and    li<iuid.      The 
affected  side  was  often  consideraiily  enlarged, 
even    when    there    was    no   tumour    to    be 
felt ;  and  in  some  cases,  where  the  pus  was 
situated  below  the  diuphnigm,  the    liver  or 
spleen  was   found  to  be  depressed.      In   all 
cases,  unless  the  abscess  was  of  very  small 
size,  the    diaphragm    was    thrust    upwards 
and  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs  were  com- 
pressed, a  condition  accompanied  by  dulness 
on  percussion  and  increased  tactile  fremitus, 
and    usually    by    fine    crepitation.      If  the 
abscess  burst  into  the   pleura,  the  ordmary 
evidences  of  pneumothorax  presented  them- 
selves.   Left  pleuritic  effusion  is  occasionally  j 
established  before,  or  independently  of,  actual 
perforation. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  patient  who  has  long 
suffered  from  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer 
is  suddenly  seized  with  very  severe  pain  of 
the  epigastrium,  which  does  not  spread  over 
the  whole  abdouien,  but  is  attended  by  col- 
lapse, and  when,  on  recovery  from  the  col- 
lapse, the  pain  persists,  with  tenderness  on 
pressure  and  considerable  fever,  the  practi- 
tioner may  suspect  the  formation  of  perigas- 
tric abscess.  His  suspicions  will  be  strength- 
ened if  a  tumour  can  be  discovered  which 
is  tender  on  pressure,  or  if  a  well-marked 
area  of  dulness  is  shown  by  percussion, 
which  is  afterwards  replaced  by  a  tympanitic 
note ;  or  if  the  left  hypochondrium  becomes 
enlarged,  or  the  base  of  the  left  lung  becomes 
dull  on  percussion,  accompanied  by  crepita- 
tion and  by  an  increase,  not  a  diminution, 
of  the  tactile  fremitus.  Where  perforation  of 
the  diaphragm  has  taken  j)lace,  the  signs  of 
pneumothorax  present  themselves;  but  a 
subphrenic  perigastric  abscess  containing  air 
and  pus  may  give  rise  to  verj-  similar  indi- 
cations. In  pneumothorax  there  is  usually 
a  history  of  cough,  dyspnoea,  hiemoptysis,  or 
other  signs  of  pulmonary  disease ;  whilst  in 
perigastric  abscess  the  patient  has  previously 
complained  of  pain  after  food,  dyspepsia,  or 
other  symptoms  pointing  to  disorder  of  the 
digestion.  In  the  former,  the  whole  of  the 
affected  side  is  enlarged,  the  intercostal 
spaces  are  flattened,  and  the  movements  of 
the  chest  are  everywhere  absent ;  whilst,  in 
the  latter,  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  only 
is  distended,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
affected  side  still  mo\-es  on  respiration.  In 
pneumothorax  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  £knd  of  the  tactile  fre- 


mitus all  over  the  affected  side;  whilst  in 
perigastric  abscess  the  respiratory  nnirraur 
can  bo  heard  for  some  distance  down  the 
side,  and  is  audible  at  a  lower  point  in 
forced  inspiration  than  in  ordinary  breatliin^. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  am)ih<iric  Sounds  are 
often  audible  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and 
even  to  the  bottom  of  the  8i)ine,  in  perigastric 
abscess,  instead  of  being  contined  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  thorax ;  the 
heart  is  generally  pushed  to  the  opposite  side 
m  pneumothorax,  but  is  only  tilted  upwards 
in  the  case  of  perigastric  abscess. 

Tkkatment.—  In  the  early  stages  the  prac- 
titioner must  insist  on  perfect  rest,  the  least 
movement  of  the  body  being  strictly  l)ro- 
hibited.  Opium  should  bo  administered,  in 
order  to  relieve  pain,  diminisii  shock,  and 
prevent  vomiting.  All  food  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  the  patient  supporto<l  on  nutrient 
enemata  alone.  When  clear  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  an  abscess  is  obtained,  an 
opening  should  be  made  into  it,  a  drainage- 
tube  inserted,  and  the  case  treated  on  surgical 
principles. 

2.  Stomach,  Atony  of. —  There  are 
numerous  cases  of  indigestion  in  which  the 
most  careful  inquiry  fails  to  ascertain  any 
structural  change  in  the  stomach.  These  are 
usually  classed  under  the  head  of  '  atonic 
dyspepsia  ' ;  and  the  .symptoms  seem  to  arise 
either  from  an  imperfect  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  or  from  the  muscular  movements  of 
the  organ  being  so  enfeebled  that  the  food  is 
allowed  to  remain  an  undue  length  of  time 
in  the  first  part  of  the  digestive  canal,  or 
from  both  of  these  conditions  conjoined. 

^Etiology. — A  feeble  state  of  the  digestion 
maj-  occur  at  all  ages,  but  more  especially  in 
the  decline  of  life.  The  stomach,  like  all 
other  glands,  loses  its  power  of  secretion  as 
age  advances,  and  consequently  wo  find  dys- 
pepsia a  common  complaint  amongst  the 
old.  Fibroid  changes  present  themselves  in 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  in  most 
persons  who  have  passed  middle  age,  the 
secreting  tubes  undergoing  more  or  less 
atrophy,  and  the  adenoid  tissue  increasing 
in  amount.  Females  ore  more  liable  to 
atony  of  the  stomach  than  males,  who  are 
more  apt  to  sufTer  from  inflammatorj-  changes 
in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  can- 
not be  too  nnich  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  practitioner  that  an  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  the  stomach  is  a  constant  result  of 
gastritis,  and  also  that  a  diminution  in  the 
power  of  the  digestion  predisposes  to  attacks 
of  inflammation.  Atonic  dyspepsia  may  be 
an  hereditary  disease  ;  and  when  this  is  the 
case  the  symptoms  usually  manifest  them- 
selves at  an  early  period  of  life.  So  long 
as  the  growth  of  the  body  continues,  little 
trouble  is  experienced  in  such  cases ;  but 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  when  the  necessity 
for  great  activity  of  the  nutritive  power 
ceases,  the  patient  feels  himself  incapable  of 
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digesting  his  food  as  easily  as  before.  It  is 
not,  however,  necessary  that  the  child  should 
experience  the  same  form  of  gastric  disorder 
as  his  parent,  for  the  one  may  suffer  from 
mere  feebleness  of  digestion,  whilst  the  other 
may  have  been  liable  to  the  inflammatory 
form  of  dyspepsia.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
ne.-iessary  to  observe  that  there  is  no  com- 
plaint so  liable  to  be  excited  by  errors  in 
diel.  A  stomach  which,  although  it  performs 
its  functions  feebly,  may  be  able  to  digest  as 
much  food  as  is  requisite  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  is  often  incapable  of  disposing  of 
enough  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a  person  who 
seeks  his  j^leasure  in  the  gratification  of  his 
palate.  Consequently,  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  more 
especially  amongst  the  richer  classes  of 
society,  is  to  be  found  in  the  undue  fre- 
quency of  meals.  Every  practitioner  is  con- 
sulted by  persons  complaining  of  dyspepsia, 
resultmg  from  food  being  taken  every  two  or 
three  hours,  under  the  supposition  that  they 
are  suffering  from  debility.  In  reality,  the 
feeling  of  exhaustion  from  which  they  suffer 
arises  from  the  stomach  never  being  allowed 
a  sufficient  period  of  repose.  It  is  called 
into  renewed  activity  bj'  the  introduction  of 
fresh  food  before  the  last  meal  has  passed 
into  the  duodenum.  Imperfect  digestion  is 
the  necessary  consequence,  and  only  a  small 
portion  of  what  is  eaten  is  assimilated  and 
reaches  the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  atonic 
dyspepsia  constantly  arises  amongst  the 
poor  from  an  imperfect  supply  of  food,  or 
from  the  food  not  being  of  a  sufficiently 
nutritious  nature,  or  from  the  long  and 
irregular  intervals  between  meals.  An 
immoderate  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  seems 
chiefly  to  fa\our  the  production  of  gastritis ; 
but  the  writers  have  seen  those  who  had 
habituated  themselves  to  much  indulgence 
become  the  victims  of  feeble  digestion  as 
soon  as  they  have  abandoned  the  use  of 
stimulants.  Persons  who  live  chiefly  on 
liquids,  such  as  tea  and  soup,  are  more  liable 
than  others  to  feeble  digestion.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  mucous  membrane  becoines 
relaxed,  and  the  gastric  juice  is  too  much 
diluted  to  dissolve  the  food  with  the  requisite 
rapidity.  Insufficient  exercise  is  another 
verj'  common  cause  of  the  complaint,  and 
those  who  lead  indolent  and  luxurious  lives 
pay  the  penalty  in  the  shape  of  dyspepsia. 
In  a  state  of  health  the  activity  of  one 
portion  of  the  digestive  tube  seems  to  be 
regulated  by  that  of  other  parts  of  the  canal, 
so  that  an  imperfect  contraction  of  the  large 
intestine  induces  a  corresponding  inertia  in 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  constipation  is  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  this  form 
of  indigestion,  and  it  is  partly  by  producing 
this  symptom  that  sedentary  occupations 
exercise  such  a  prejudicial  influence.  As 
the  gastric  fluid  is  secreted  from  the  blood, 


it  is  evident  that  a  normal  amount  and 
quality  of  the  latter  must  be  necessary  for 
the  perfect  performance  of  the  digestive  pro- 
cess. Consequently,  we  find  that  the  diges- 
tion becomes  feeble  in  all  cases  of  anaemia, 
however  this  condition  may  have  been 
produced,  as  by  long-standing  leucorrhoea  or 
other  discharges.  The  nervous  system  con- 
trols not  only  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
fluid,  but  also  the  muscular  action  of  the 
organ.  Any  deviation,  therefore,  from  its 
normal  state  is  apt  to  be  attended  with  an 
alteration  in  the  secretion  and  movements  of 
the  stomach. 

Symptoms. — The  invasion  of  atonic  dys- 
pepsia is  gradual,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
o"  the  cases  the  symptoms  replace  those  of 
acute  or  chronic  gastritis.  In  ordinary  cases 
there  is  not  any  severe  pain,  but  the  patient 
often  complains  of  a  feeling  of  fulness  and 
distension  after  meals,  which  begins  shortly 
after  eating,  and  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two. 
In  other  instances  there  is  a  sensation  of 
constriction,  produced  by  flatulence,  which 
affects  the  lower  jjart  of  the  chest,  and  is 
relieved  by  eructation.  Occasionally  the 
pain  radiates  to  the  shoulders,  or  passes 
down  the  left  arm  and  hand  so  severely  as 
to  simulate  angina  pectoris  (see  Angina 
Pectoris).  It  is  distinguished  from  that 
complaint  by  coming  on  shortly  after  food, 
and  not  after  exertion.  When,  however, 
the  nervous  system  is  much  enfeebled,  fer- 
mentation may  be  set  up  by  an  imperfect 
secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  pain  may 
then  be  very  severe,  and  come  on  immedi- 
ately after  food  has  been  taken.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  case  may  so  closely 
simulate  gastric  ulcer,  that  it  may  be  at  first 
impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  that  affec- 
tion. In  other  instances  the  constriction  is 
accompanied  by  dyspnoea,  arising,  no  doubt, 
from  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  being 
impeded  through  its  being  pushed  upwards  by 
the  distended  stomach.  In  men  of  advanced 
age  who  are  inclined  to  obesity,  there  may  be 
considerable  embarrassment  of  the  pulmo- 
nary and  cardiac  functions  from  this  cause, 
especially  where  any  unusual  exertion  is 
imdertaken  after  a  meal.  It  is,  perhaps,  un- 
necessary to  say  that  in  hysterical  persons, 
and  in  those  whose  nervous  systems  have 
been  unduly  excited  by  alcohol,  there  is  often 
a  shrinking  from  the  slightest  touch  upon 
the  skin.  In  these  conditions  the  tenderness 
is  diffused  over  a  considerable  surface,  not 
limited  to  one  spot,  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  It  is 
not  increased  by  deep  pressure,  and  is  often 
most  loudly  complained  of  when  the  hand  is 
applied  to  a  part  distant  from  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  rarely  presents  itself,  excepting  as 
the  result  of  some  temporary  error  in  diet,  or 
as  an  accompaniment  of  hysteria  or  phthisis. 
Eructations  are  generally  troublesi.  .ne  ;  but, 
instead  of  the  acidity  that  accompanies 
catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  only 
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gas  or  small  portions  of  umlifjosted  food  are 
roturiu'd.  The  appetite  is  detti-ient ;  in  soiuo 
cases  there  is  a  craving  for  various  indiges- 
tible substances,  but  this  is  not  so  conimun 
as  in  the  iiiHaniniatory  affections  of  the 
Rtuniach.  Sometimes  there  is  an  aversion 
from  all  food.  The  tongue  is  usually  broad, 
flabby,  and  indented  by  the  teeth.  Thirst  as  a 
rule  is  absent.  The  large  intestine  corresponds 
in  the  feebleness  of  its  fmictional  power.  The 
bowels  are  consequently  constipated,  the 
stools  disordered,  and,  in  many  cases,  they 
contain  a  large  amount  of  undigested  food. 
The  most  common  appearance  is  of  pieces 
of  fibre-like  tissue  that  have  escaped  the 
action  of  the  stomach,  and  which  are  often 
mistaken  by  patients  for  worms.  The  urine 
is  usually  pale  and  of  low  si)ecific  gl■a^■ity.  If 
it  deposits  lithates,  the  sediment  is  pale  in 
coloiu*  ;  more  generally  oxalates  or  phos- 
phates make  their  appearance.  A  long  con- 
tinuance of  imperfect  digestion  produces 
loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  but  never  to  the 
extent  that  occurs  in  the  organic  at'.ections 
of  the  stomach.  The  pulse  is  slow  and 
feeble.  The  heart  is  especially  apt  to  be 
affected  by  functional  disturbance.  Often 
the  patient  complains  of  a  sudden  tumbling 
sensation,  as  though  the  heart  had  turned 
over  ;  at  other  times  the  palpitation  comes 
on  after  exertion,  and  relief  is  obtained  by 
stooping,  or  some  other  change  of  posture. 
Some  are  chiefly  tormented  at  nights.  They 
are  awakened  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  violent  and  irregular  palpita- 
tion. Such  cases  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  old,  and  often  indicate  a  fatty  condition 
of  the  heart.  The  skin  is  cold  and  clammy  ; 
and  irregularities  in  the  cu'culation,  pro- 
ducing coldness  of  the  hands  or  feet,  are  con- 
stant sources  of  complaint. 

The  nervous  symptoms  constitute  the  most 
distressing  manifestations  of  the  disease,  more 
especially  when  the  affection  itself  arises  from 
an  exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  patie.it  awakes  at  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  and  is  unable  to  sleep  for 
many  hours,  when  perhaps  he  falls  into  a 
troubled  and  unrefreshmg  slumber.  There  is 
often  great  irritability  of  temper,  gloom  ob- 
scures the  mmd,  or  the  patient  is  incapable 
of  concentrating  his  mental  powers,  or  he 
becomes  feeble  and  irresolute  in  character. 
Attacks  of  vertigo  are  not  infrequent  in  ner- 
vous persons,  and  are  often  more  dreaded 
than  any  other  symptom.  They  occur  chiefly 
after  food,  but  may  take  place  dm-ing  the 
uight. 

Fhysical  Signs. — The  chief  physical  sign 
in  atonic  dyspepsia  is  that  presented  by  the 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  that  so  often  ac- 
companies it.  Percussion  in  such  cases  shows 
the  organ  reaching  below  the  umbilicus,  and 
the  distension  may  remain  for  some  hours 
after  even  a  moderate  meal.  The  splashing 
of  the   contents  of  the   stomach   by   every 


sudden  movement  of  the  body  is  often  a  source 
of  grt'at  anxiety  to  the  nervous  patients  suf- 
fering from  this  disorder. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  of  late 
years  to  estimate  with  some  degree  of  exact- 
ness the  activity  of  the  gitstric  secretion,  and 
of  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  stomach,  in  atonic  dyspejisia.  Capsules 
containing  iodide  of  potiussium  have  been 
fastened  down  with  threads  of  fibrin,  and 
the  patient  has  been  directed  to  swallow  one 
of  these.  Ordinarily  iodide  of  potassium 
when  taken  into  tlio  stomach  is  excreted  by 
the  salivary  glands  in  a  period  varying  from 
six  and  a  half  to  eleven  minutes;  so  that  the 
time  that  elapses,  in  addition  to  this,  before 
the  salt  appears  in  the  saliva  is  assumed  to 
represent  the  number  of  minutes  recjuired  for 
the  solution  of  the  threads  of  fibrin  by  the 
gastric  juice. 

The  activity  of  the  motor  power  of  the 
stomach  has  been  attempted  to  be  estimated 
by  the  administration  of  salol,  a  substance 
that  is  not  decomposed  into  salicylic  acid 
\mtil  it  has  reached  the  intestines.  The 
salicylic  acid  can  be  recognised  in  the  urine 
by  the  violet  colour  i)roduced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron,  so  that  the  period 
which  elapses  between  the  administration  of 
the  salol  and  tlie  apiiearance  of  the  reaction 
in  the  urine  is  supposed  to  represent  its 
sojourn  in  the  stoiuacli. 

Although  these  and  other  tests  of  a 
similar  character  have  been  frequently  used 
by  the  writers,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
indications  presented  by  them  are  of  but 
little  practical  value.  The  difhcidty  in 
atonic  dj-spejjsia  is  not  to  prove  tliat  the 
digestion  is  proceeding  more  slowly  than  in 
the  normal  state,  but  to  ascertain  the  cause 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  enfeeblement  of 
the  digestive  process. 

D/AGNOSis. — In  ordinary  cases  we  have  to 
distinguish  atonic  dyspepsia  from  inflamma- 
tory afl'ections  of  the  stomach,  and  this  is 
often  very  diflicult,  inasmuch  as  an  enfeebled 
state  of  the  stomach  often  residts  from 
gastric  catarrh,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  long  retention  of  the  food  in  the  stomach 
often  sets  up  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  chief  differences  are  as 
follows :  In  atonic  dyspepsia  there  is  no 
epigastric  tenderness,  which  is  usually  pre- 
sent in  gastritis.  There  is  no  pain  except- 
ing what  may  easily  be  referred  to  flatulent 
distension ;  and  acidity  and  bearlbum  nr© 
much  more  rare  than  in  the  latter.  Vomit- 
ing, again,  is  unusual  in  atonic  dyspepsia ; 
common  in  gastritis.  The  tongue  is  broad, 
flabby,  and  tolerably  clean,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  its  injected  tip  and 
edges,  and  thick  coating  in  the  latter  affec- 
tion. The  urine  is  pikle,  depositing  oxalates 
or  phosphates,  in  a  feeble  state  of  the 
stomach ;  high-coloured,  and  loaded  with 
lithates,  when  the  organ  is  inflamed.     Tue 
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Bymptoms  of  atonic  dyspepsia  occasionally 
usher  in  the  early  stages  of  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,, and  if  a  tumour  cannot 
be  discovered,  a  mistake  may  be  easily  made. 
The  chief  points  to  be  remembered  are,  that 
emaciation  and  ansmia  are  much  more 
rapid  in  cancer,  pain  is  rarely  absent,  and 
the  vomited  materials  may  present,  even 
in  an  early  stage,  indications  of  blood.  The 
more  common  difficulty,  however,  is  to 
distinguish  atonic  dyspepsia  in  persons  of 
a  nervous  t-amperament — when  it  is  often 
associated  with  severe  pain,  from  chronic 
ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  some  instances  a 
correct  conclusion  can  only  be  arrived  at 
after  the  case  has  been  watched  for  some 
time,  and  it  is  wise,  therefore,  to  assume 
that  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  ulcer,  and 
to  direct  the  treatment  accordmgly.  In  this 
form  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  however,  the  pain 
comes  on  more  immediately  after  a  meal 
than  in  ulcer,  it  is  less  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  food,  it  varies  in  intensity  from 
day  to  day,  the  tenderness  is  less  localised, 
the  amount  of  flatulence  is  much  greater, 
ei'uctation  affords  more  relief,  vomiting  is 
more  rare,  there  is  an  absence  of  hsemate- 
mesis,  and  the  patient  complains  of  various 
other  symptoms  referable  to  an  exhausted  state 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Treatment. — Before  commencingthe  treat- 
ment of  atonic  dyspejisia  by  means  of  tonics, 
the  practitioner  should  ascertain  if  the  symp- 
toms from  which  the  patient  is  suffering  are 
the  i-esult  of  the  fermentation  of  the  contents 
cf  the  stomach.  This  is  more  especially 
necessary  in  those  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made, 
as  presenting  symptoms  simulating  those  of 
gastric  ulcer.  In  such  it  will  be  foimd  useful 
to  restrict  the  patient  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
to  milk  if  it  agree,  beef-tea,  chicken-broth,  or 
peptonised  foods,  gi\en  frequently  and  in 
small  quantities,  whilst  the  fermentation  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  arrested  by 
means  of  carbolic  acid  or  creasote.  The 
bowels  must  be  at  the  same  time  carefully 
regulated  by  some  mild  aperient  or  by  the 
use  of  enemata. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant point  is  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  causes  of  the  disease.  Again,  the 
food  should  be  of  such  a  natiu'e  as  will 
require  the  least  possible  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  stomach.  Thus,  lightly  cooked  mutton, 
white  iish,  chicken,  or  game  are  more  easily 
digested  than  beef,  pork,  or  veal.  Roast  meat 
is  more  digestible  than  boiled.  Soups  and 
broths  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  any  large 
quantity  of  hot  tea  or  coffee.  In  bad  cases 
vegetables  had  better  be  omitted  from  the 
dietary  for  a  time ;  but  as  soon  as  the  patient 
improves  they  may  be  again  employed. 
Great  mischief  is  often  done  by  forbidding 
for  a  length  of  time  all  vegetable  food ;  for, 
although  the  flatulence  and  other  symptoms 


may  be  thereby  relieved,  the  general  health 
soon  suffers.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found 
useful,  where  we  are  forced  to  forbid  vege- 
tables, to  order  one  or  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice  daily.  This  may  be  either 
taken  diluted  with  water,  or  squeezed  from 
the  lemon  over  the  meat.  When  there  is 
much  tendency  to  acidity,  light  puddings 
and  farinaceous  food  must  be  sjiaringly  used, 
but  otherwise  they  generally  agree  well. 
Pastry,  cheese,  pickles,  and  newly  baked 
bread  should  be  avoided  in  all  cases. 

When  a  person  of  middle  age  and  inclined 
to  obesity  is  troubled  with  feeble  digestion 
it  is  better  that  he  should  avoid  potatoes, 
spirituous  liquors,  sweets,  and  fatty  sub- 
stances ;  and  that  he  should  use  dry  toast 
instead  of  bread,  and  a  simple  but  varied 
diet.  A  dinner-pill  of  rhubarb,  ipecacuanha, 
and  ginger  may  be  given  to  aid  digestion, 
accompanied  by  a  nervine  tonic,  such  as 
strychnine  or  tincture  of  mix  vomica,  com- 
bined with  diluted  nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Innumerable  remedies  are  recommended 
for  this  form  of  indigestion,  but  in  order  that 
they  should  be  usefully  employed  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  cause  from  which 
the  imperfect  secretion  of  gastric  juice  has 
arisen.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
the  feeble  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
has  resulted  from  previous  inflammation. 
There  is  a  second  class  where,  although  the 
gland-structure  is  normal,  the  blood  is  defi- 
cient in  quantity,  or  is  abnormal  in  quality. 
In  a  third  the  defect  originates  with  an 
exhausted  condition  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Each  of  these  states  requires  a  separate 
medicinal  treatment,  and,  although  one  often 
merges  into,  or  is  associated  with,  another 
condition,  yet  the  features  of  one  or  other 
appear  more  prominently  in  each  case  that 
comes  under  our  notice. 

Where  the  feeble  digestion  has  arisen  from 
a  relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  pro- 
duced by  previous  inflammation,  the  tonic 
should  be  of  an  astringent  character.  It  is 
in  such  cases  that  the  nitric,  nitro-hydro- 
chloric, or  phosphoric  acid,  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  bitter  infusion,  is  required. 
Acids  are  best  given  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  so  that  they  may  directly  affect  the 
vascular  system  of  the  organ.  If  metallic 
preparations  are  preferred,  the  perchloride  of 
iron  may  be  used.  Notwithstanding  the  ad- 
verse opinions  of  many  authors,  the  writers 
have  often  found  pepsin  very  valuable  in  these 
cases.  The  pepsina  porci  is  the  best  prepara- 
tion, and  it  may  tfe  given  along  with  capsicum 
or  ipecacuanha  before,  not  after,  meals.  One 
reason  why  pepsin  so  often  proves  inefficaci- 
ous is  that  it  is  not  administered  in  sufficient 
doses.  In  cases  of  feeble  digestion  in  young 
children  or  aged  persons,  much  benefit  wiU 
sometimes  result  from  the  addition  of  pepsin, 
in  larger  quantities  than  usually  prescribed, 
to  milli,  warmed,  and  left  to  btand  a  short 
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time  before  beiiifj  taken  ;  or  peptonised  food 
luiiy  bo  ordered  hi  some  cases.  Sec  Pep- 
tonised Food. 

Where  the  dyspep.sia  arises  from  aniemia, 
recourse  must  be  hnd  to  iron.  If  it  is  con- 
nected with  excessive  menstrual  dischar^'oor 
leucorrhcta,  the  writers  have  often  found  the 
phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese  a  useful 
preparation.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  quinine.  The  saccharated  car- 
bonate and  the  ammoniocitrate  of  iron  are 
very  vahiable  and  imirritating  salts.  It  is  a 
good  plan  in  these  casus  to  alternate  the  iron 
with  other  tonics,  and  as  liberal  a  diet  should 
be  jsiven  as  can  be  easily  digested. 

Where  the  nervous  system  is  chiefly  in 
fault,  preparations  of  nux  vomica  and  phos- 
phorus, or  those  of  zinc  and  arsenic,  are 
chiefly  of  use.  Zinc  may  be  given  as  the 
valerianate  along  with  (juiniiie,  or  as  the 
superphosphate  in  combination  with  iron. 
It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  the  nitrate 
and  oxide  of  silver  are  chiefly  valuable. 

The  colon  is  usually  as  atonic  as  the 
Btomach,  and  therefore  the  bowels  require 
attention  in  almost  every  case  that  occurs. 
All  severe  purgatives  should  be  avoided  ;  for 
nothing  so  increases  the  feebleness  of  the 
digestion  as  the  indiscriminate  emidoyment 
of  this  class  of  drugs.  Salines,  such  as  the 
sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  the  various 
mineral  waters,  mxist  be  especially  prohibited. 
The  most  useful  aperients  are  rhubarb  pill, 
combined  with  nux  vomica  or  belladonna. 
When  there  is  no  affection  of  the  rectum, 
the  extract  of  aloes  answers  well;  or  if  this 
part  is  irritable,  some  mild  aperient,  such  as 
senna  electuary,  may  be  employed.  Where 
a  slight  amount  of  acidity  is  present,  the 
compound  rhubarb  powder,  or  an  occasional 
dose  of  soda  and  rhubarb,  is  most  suit- 
able. 

3.  Stomach,  Atrophy  of.  —  Atrophy 
of  portions  of  the  gland  structure  of  the 
stomach  is  exceedingly  common,  although 
sufficient  usually  remains  intact  to  enable 
the  organ  to  perform  its  functions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  writers,  a  certain 
amount  of  anatomical  change  occurs  in  every 
person  after  he  has  reached  the  middle  period 
of  life,  wlien  the  necessity  for  a  superabundant 
supply  of  nutriment  has  ceased.  It  takes 
place  first  in  the  pyloric  region,  and  tends 
gradually  to  extend  as  age  advances.  Caution 
is  recjuired  in  the  investigation  of  such 
changes  in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  lest 
the  etiects  of  post-mortem,  digestion  should 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  disease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  atrophy  of 
the  stomach  the  mucous  membrane  usually 
escapes  post-mortrm  digestion ;  it  is  thin, 
smooth,  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent coats.  Microscopicalh',  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease  the  solitary  glands  are 
enlarged,  and  filled  with  cells  and  nuclei. 
The  gastric  tubes,  and  sometimes  the  sub- 


jacent muscular  fibres,  are  displaced  by 
these  bodies,  which  are  scattered  everywhere 
through  the  membrane.  The  tubes  adhere 
firmly  to  each  other,  but  they  still  contain 
normal  cells.  Later  in  the  disease  the  soli- 
tary glands  appear  empty  m  their  centres, 
but  are  surrounded  by  thick  layers  of  nuclei ; 
the  tubes  can  no  longer  be  traced  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  and  arc  only  recognised 
as  bulbs  filled  with  fatty  cells,  or  as  lines  of 
cells,  whilst  the  whole  tissue  is  obscured  by 
fatty  and  gianular  matters.  In  the  last 
stage  the  solitary  glands  have  disappeared, 
and  the  tubes  are  replaced  by  tiliroiis  tissue. 
In  some  cases  observed  by  the  writers, 
although  the  mucous  membrane  was  very 
thin,  it  was  so  fatty  that  33  per  cent,  was 
removed  when  digested  in  ether.  These 
anatomical  changes  seem  to  produce  a  con- 
comitant decrease  in  functional  jiower,  as 
proved  experimentally  by  the  writers. 

Sympto.ms  and  Causes. — .\tro])hy  of  the 
stomach  presents  itself  clinically  in  three 
different  forms : — 

(1)  W^e  find  it  combined  with  inflamma- 
tion of  some  of  the  other  coats  of  the  organ, 
and  proving  fatal  by  the  exhaustion  of  the 
patient.  In  one  case  which  came  under  the 
writers'  notice,  the  patient  gradually  suc- 
cumbed to  excessive  ])ain  and  vomiting, 
which  for  twelve  months  had  attended  the 
ingestion  of  food.  Complete  atrophy  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  was  the  only 
morbid  condition  found  at  the  necropsy. 

('2)  The  Becond  class  includes  a  large 
number  of  the  cases  known  as  '  idiopathic 
ana?mia;'  and,  in  all  probability,  the  morbid 
alterations  residt  not  from  inflammation, 
but  from  degeneration.  It  is  evident  from 
these  cases  that  some  patients  suffering  from 
idiopathic  auiemia  are  really  the  subjects  of 
atrophy  of  the  stomach.  There  is  not  much 
emaciation,  for  the  pancreas,  liver,  and 
absorbing  apparatus  of  the  intestines  are 
capable  of  digesting  and  caking  up  the  fat. 
But  the  heart,  like  the  other  tissues,  becomes 
loaded  with  fatty  matter ;  and  it  has  therefore 
often  happened  that  the  general  feebleness 
and  evident  want  of  blood  have  been  at- 
tributed to  this  state  of  the  centre  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  the  patient  has  been  said  to 
have  died  of  '  fatty  heart.' 

(3)  There  is  a  third  class  of  cases  in  whicii 
atrophy  of  the  stomach  occurs,  without  any 
very  definite  symptoms  during  life  pointing 
tb  the  organ  thus  seriously  diseased.  The 
■writers  carefully  examined  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  in  fifty-seven  persons  who  had 
died  of  cancer  affecting  various  organs  of 
the  body.  Fifteen  of  these  were  females,  who 
suff"ered  from  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  of 
these  75  per  cent,  presented  well-marked 
atrophy  of  the  glantliilar  structure  of  the 
stomach.  In  twenty-four  there  was  disease 
of  the  uterus,  and  gastric  atrophy  was  present 
only  in  three  of  these ;  whilst  no  case  occurred 
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amongst  persons  affected  with  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  glands,  bones,  or  skin.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  atrophy  of  the  stomach 
only  accompanies  certain  forms  of  cancer. 
In  those  eases  of  cancer  of  the  breast  where 
the  microscope  disclosed  atroijhy,  the  mucous 
membrane  was  nuich  attenuated  and  its 
weight  diminished ;  in  one  case  it  only 
weighed  300  grains,  the  average  weight  in 
females  dying  from  other  diseases  being  7"20 
gi-ains.  The  amount  of  pepsin  contained  in 
the  gland-structure  was,  in  every  case  in 
M'hich  it  was  tested,  remarkably  deficient. 
The  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  these  cases  was  not  the  result 
of  a  general  wasting  of  the  body,  for  in  cancer 
of  the  uterus  the  average  weight  was  CCO 
grains.  The  co-existence  of  this  serious  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach  with  cancer  of  the  breast 
supplies  us  with  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  many  cases  die  some  time  after  an 
operation  has  been  performed,  in  whom  there 
has  been  but  a  triHing  reappearance  of  the 
malignant  growth,  and  no  great  amount  of 
discharge  or  of  bleeding,  to  account  for  the 
gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  The 
writers  have  seen  different  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  have  remarked  that  the  cancerous  tumour 
is  usually  slow  in  its  growth  and  liable  to 
contract,  and  that  eventually  nodules  form 
in  different  parts  of  the  skin.  The  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  limited  to  failure  in  appetite, 
often  a  disgust  for  animal  food,  and  flntu- 
lence,  accompanied  by  a  gradual  loss  of  flesh, 
strength,  and  colour. 

Diagnosis. — Atrophy  of  the  stomach  can 
only  be  diagnosed  by  the  exchision  of  all 
other  diseases  that  tend  to  produce  anaemia. 
When  we  meet  with  a  case  of  progressive 
aniBmia  in  a  person  of  middle  life,  we  should 
also  examine  the  blood  in  order  to  exclude 
leukaemia.  In  this  disease,  as  is  well  known, 
the  white  blood-cells  are  greatly  increased  in 
number,  whilst  the  writers  have  found  in 
atrophy  of  the  stomach  a  diminution  in  both 
kinds  of  cells.  Where  we  find  this  and  other 
diseases  absent,  no  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
and  no  signs  of  malignant  disease,  we  may 
fairly  suspect  the  presence  of  gastric  atrophy. 
This  suspicion  will  he  strengthened  if  there 
can  be  proved  to  "be  an  absence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
during  digestion,  and  if  the  patient  is  affected 
with  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  a  hard  malignant 
tumour  of  any  other  organ,  , 

Treatment. — The  most  important  point  in 
treatment  is  the  regulation  of  the  diet.  As 
there  is  usually  a  great  distaste  for  animal 
food,  the  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  is  often 
severely  taxed  to  discover  seme  form  of  food 
likely  to  furnish  albumen  to  the  system,  which 
the  patient  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  take. 
The  articles  of  diet  that  usually  agree  best 
are  mutton,  chicken,  game,  soles,  whiting, 
flounder,  turbot,  haddock,  and  oysters.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  order  that   the  meat 


:  should  be  used  as  a  panada,  or  minced,  so 
that  it  maybe  swallowed  quickly.     Milk  and 
eggs,  where  they  agree,  are  invaluable,  and 
;  in  the  later  stages  soups  and  animal  broths 
may    be    substituted    for    solid    food.      The 
writers    have    often    recommended   various 
kinds  of  peptonised  food  with  advantage.    In 
1  some  cases  gluten  bread  and  gluten  chocolate 
i  answer  well.    Other  articles  of  diet,  composed 
of  starch  and  sugar,  are  usually  more  readily 
[  taken,  and  more  easily  digested. 
I       As  regards  medicines,  iron  in  all  forms  is 
beneficial.     It  may  be  combined  with  strych- 
nine, qiiinine,  or  other  bitters,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.     Arsenic  may 
be  used  with  advantage,  but  it  will  be  found 
a  good  plan  to  alternate  it  with  other  tonics. 
Pepsin  is   often   prescribed,  but   it  does  not 
produce  much  benefit.     Acids  are  frequently 
valuable,  the  most   useful  being  the  hydro- 
chloric and  pho.sphoric.    They  are  best  given 
shortly  after  a  meal. 

Change  of  air,  travelling,  and  freedom  from 
the  cares  of  business,  are  generally  of  more 
use  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease 
than  any  drugs  we  can  prescribe. 

4.  Stomach,  Cancer  of.  —  Malignant 
disease  of  this  organ  is  much  less  common 
than  simple  ulceration,  but  nevertheless 
the  stomach  is  more  frequently  the  seat  of 
cancer  than  any  other  organ  in  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uterus.  It  is  almost 
always  primary,  unless  it  arise  from  an  ex- 
tension of  disease  from  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring organs.  Secondary  malignant  affec- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  exceedingly  rare. 

JStiology. — Males   are    generaUy  said  to 

be  more   liable  to  gastric   cancer   than  the 

ojiposite   sex,  but    this   has   been   called   in 

i  question.      Dr.    Welch   states   that  of  2,214 

!  cases  he  had  collected  from  hospital  statis- 

j  tics,    1,233    were    males    and    981    females, 

j  being  a  ratio  of  about  5  males  to  4  females. 

j  Of  115  cases  taken  by  the  writers  from  the 

!  post-mortem  records  of  the  London  Hospital, 

80  were  males  and  only  35   females.      Age 

seems   to  have    an    imjiortant    influence    in 

predisposing     to     the    malady ;      thus     Dr. 

Brinton  collected  COO  cases,  and  found  the 

average  age  at  death  to  be  50 ;  the  greatest 

liability    being    between    CO   and    70.      Dr, 

Welch    analysed  2,038  cases   obtained  from 

various  sources,  and  found  that  three-fourths 

of  all  gastric  cancers  occur  between  40  and 

70  years  of  age.     The  earliest  age  that  has 

come  under  the  notice  of  the  writers  was  25. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  in  which  an  old 

ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  a  cicatrix  has  been 

attacked   by  cancer,    and   two    instances   of 

this    have    come  under   the   notice   of    the 

writers.      Cancer  of  the  stomach  has  been 

stated  by  some    to  have   resulted   from   an 

injury  ;  and  in  the  hospital  records  one  case 

is    mentioned   as  having  closely   followed  a 

severe  blow  on  the  abdomen. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  other  visceral 
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disonses  are  uncommon  in  the  subjects  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach.  From  tliis  fact  it 
appears  that  {gastric  cancer  is  especially  apt 
to  present  itself,  not  in  those  who  have  been 
the  subjects  of  chronic  disease,  but  in  such 
us  up  to  miildle  life  have  been  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.  In  a  large  number  of 
cases  there  is  a  history  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission ;  and  so  completely  is  this  estab- 
lished, that  the  mere  fact  of  more  than 
one  member  of  a  family  having  suffered 
from  cancer  would  lead  us  to  diagnose  its 
presence  in  a  doubtful  case.  Neither 
anxiety,  poverty,  nor  intemperance  seems 
to  iiirtuence  the  development  of  the  disease. 

Anatomical  Chauacteks. — All  the  varieties 
of  cancer  are  met  with  in  the  stomach, 
but  scirrhus  is  by  far  the  most  common. 
According  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Brinton, 
it  constitutes  72  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases. 
Next  in  order  of  frequency  he  places  the 
medullary  form,  which  amounts  to  18  per 
cent.  Colloid  cancer  is  much  more  infre- 
quent, excepting  when  in  combination  with 
scirrhus.  These  dilferent  forms  are,  how- 
ever, very  often  combined  with  each  other. 
Microscopically  the  new-growths  present 
the  ordinary  appearances  characteristic  of 
the  forms  of  the  disease  to  which  they 
severally  belong.  Cancer  seems  generally  to 
begin  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  spreads 
from  thence  to  the  other  coats.  The  mus- 
cular structures  vary  in  appearance  in 
different  cases.  In  some  the  normal  tissue 
has  been  completely  destro^'ed,  and  what 
appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  muscle  proves  to 
be,  imder  the  microscope,  a  mass  of  cancer- 
cells  and  fibrous  stroma.  In  other  cases  we 
find,  even  at  some  distance  from  the  disease, 
the  muscular  bundles  much  increased  in 
thickness,  and  the  contractile  fibre-cells 
greatly  enlarged,  with  ver}'  prominent  nuclei. 
Again,  the  pressure  of  the  new-growth  puts 
a  stop  to  nutrition,  so  that  the  muscular 
bundles  seem  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  mass 
of  fibrous  threads.  Of  equal  interest  are  the 
changes  produced  in  the  mucous  njembrane. 
Over  the  tumour  the  glandular  tissue  is 
generally  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  cells 
and  connective  tissue  represent  the  original 
texture.  But  in  every  case  examined  by 
the  writers,  extensive  disorganisation  of  the 
glandular  structures  has  been  foimd  at  a 
distance  from  the  original  disease.  This  is 
most  marked  in  scirrhus,  where  we  meet 
with  well-marked  signs  of  interstitial  inflam- 
mation, the  tubes  being  atrophied,  and  often 
reduced  to  mere  bulbs  filled  with  fatty  cells. 
AVhere  the  softer  varieties  of  cancer  form  the 
main  portion  of  the  disease,  the  tubes  are 
everywhere  aj^parent,  but  are  unusually 
loaded  with  cells,  whilst  bet\veen  and  below  I 
them  nucleated  cells-  are  everywhere  pro- 
fusely scattered.  This  destruction  of  the 
glandular  structures  in  cancer  of  the  stomach 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  we    find  in  . 


cases  of  simple  ulcer,  for  in  this  the  normni 
condition  of  the  tnbfs  can  be  readilj-  seen  at 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
sore. 

Cancer  in  the  majority  of  cases  attacks 
one  of  the  orifices  of  the  stomach,  according 
to  Dr.  Brinton  the  pylorus  being  the  peat  of 
the  disease  in  Cti)  per  cent.,  the  cardiac  orifice 
being  implicated  in  only  13  per  cent.  Dr. 
AVelch  states  that  out  of  1,300  compiled  cases 
the  pyloric  region  was  affected  in  00  percent., 
the  cardiac  in  8  per  cent.,  the  lesser  curvature 
in  11  per  cent.,  and  the  whule  or  greater 
part  of  the  organ  in  about  .I  per  cent.  The 
records  of  the  Lontlon  Hospital  afford  a 
somewhat  different  estimate ;  the  pyloric 
region  beijig  the  chief  seat  of  the  growth  in 
St)  per  cent.,  the  cardiac  in  8  per  cent.,  the 
smaller  curvature  in  IG  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
body  of  the  organ  was  more  or  less  generally 
affected  in  20  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  part  chieHy  affected  is  the 
p^-lorus,  and  that  most  of  the  tumours  of  the 
stomach  that  present  themselves  during  life 
must  be  situated  in  that  region. 

The  effect  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  in 
producing  alterations  in  tlie  shape  of  the 
organ,  and  in  its  relations  to  the  neighl)our- 
ing  parts,  is  very  important  as  regards  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary again  to  recur  to  the  records  of  the 
London  Hospital.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
much  contracted  in  8  cases,  and  much  dilated 
in  23.  Its  normal  situation  was  altered  in 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  by  adiie- 
sions  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  In  one 
instance  it  occupied  a  vertical  position,  fi-om 
having  become  attached  to  a  huge  cancerous 
mass  that  involved  the  upper  portion  of  the 
uterus  and  the  ovaries.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  respect  to  the  removal  of  the 
pylorus  in  case  of  cancer,  to  ascertain  the 
frecjuency  with  which  the  disease  tends  to 
affect  the  neighbouring  structures.  When 
the  pylorus  was  chietly  or  alone  the  scat 
of  the  mischief,  the  peritoneum  presented 
secondary  growths  in  8  cases,  the  liver  in  26, 
the  jiancreas  in  10,  the  neighbouring  glands  in 
23,  the  lungs  in  4,  and  the  pleura  in  2.  From 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  spreads, 
and  flora  its  tendency  to  imjilicate  all  the 
neighbouring  structures,  it  is  evident  that  any 
operation,  to  prove  successful,  must  be  under- 
taken at  a  very  early  period  of  the  malady. 
In  addition  to  infection  of  other  organs.  i>er- 
foration  may  occur  into  the  colon  and  the 
peritoneum  ;  and  in  some  ca.ses  a  communi- 
cation may  be  effected  between  theorgnn  and 
the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  Death  is  sonie- 
times  due  to  hiemorrhage,  but  this  accident 
is  more  rare  than  in  8im])le  gastric  ulcer. 

Symptoms.  —  The  symptoms  of  gastric 
cancer  usually  show  themselves  very  insidi- 
ously. The  patient  compbiins  "<'  -  '  ■'■■•  dis- 
turbance of  digestion,  acidity,  ''  or 
want  of  appetite.     It  has  been  -                 •in 
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the  majority  of  cases  there  has  been  no  pre- 
vious Uabihty  to  dyspepsia.  No  cei-tain  rule 
can  be  laid  down  respecting  this  point.  In 
some  the  fatal  illness  has  been  ushered  in  by 
hasmatemesis ;  but  this  is  uncommon.  Pain 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms.  At 
first  it  is  only  slight,  and  is  often  described 
as  a  dull,  gnawing  sensation,  but,  as  the  com- 
plaint progresses,  it  assumes  a  more  neuralgic 
character.  Generally,  it  is  referred  to  the 
epigastrium ;  in  other  instances  to  the  back, 
or  to  the  hypochondrium.  It  is  ordinarily 
increased  during  digestion,  but,  unlike  the 
pain  of  ulcer,  is  often  equally  severe  when 
the  stomach  is  free  from  food.  The  pain  of 
cancer  has  been  said  by  some  authors  to  be 
occasionally  of  a  colicky  character.  This, 
probably,  arises  from  a  co-existing  atony  of 
the  colon,  for  in  many  cases  this  kind  of  pain 
is  quite  relieved  when  proper  attention  is 
directed  to  the  large  intestine.  There  is 
generally  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
seat  of  cancer,  but  it  is  neither  so  localised, 
nor  so  severe,  as  in  simple  ulcer.  Unless 
the  pylorus  is  obstructed,  there  is  rarely 
much  complaint  of  acidity  or  flatulence. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  absence 
of  appetite  prevents  the  patient  from  in- 
dulging in  any  large  amount  of  food.  When 
the  growth  aft'ects  the  pylorus,  the  same 
symptoms  are  produced  as  in  obstruction 
of  this  opening  from  any  other  cause  {see 
Pylorus,  Diseases  of).  Vomiting  is  a  very 
general  symptom.  It  varies  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  the  part  of  the  organ  affected.  In 
disease  of  the  cardiac  orifice  it  is  almost 
always  present,  and  arises  partly  from  the 
co-existing  affection  of  the  oesophagus.  It 
may  thus  form  the  prominent  symptom  of 
the  disease,  occurring  direcdy  after  food,  and 
proving  very  rebellious  to  treatment.  When 
the  body  of  the  organ  is  alone  implicated,  it 
may  be  entirely  absent,  but  in  pyloric  con- 
traction it  usually  takes  place  at  a  lengthened 
interval  after  food.  Loss  of  appetite  is  almost 
always  present,  and  it  shows  itself  not  only  in 
the  later  stages,  but  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  disease.  The  loss  of  appetite  is 
most  marked  in  scirrhus,  and  it  often  forms 
a  useful  diagnostic  sign,  for  in  simple  ulcer 
the  appetite  is  generally  unaffected.  The 
tongue  is  usually  dry,  but  thirst  is  seldom 
much  complained  of.  The  bowels  are  often 
confined  in  the  earlier  stages,  from  the  im- 
perfect muscular  action  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  canal ;  but  as  the  disease  progresses,  diar- 
rhoea frequently  occurs,  and  tends  to  enfeeble 
the  patient.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
disease  is  the  steady  and  often  rapid  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength  that  accompanies  it.  We 
meet  in  the  post-mortem  room  with  no  other 
examples  of  such  extreme  emaciation  as  are 
encountered  in  bodies  after  death  from  this 
disease.  No  case  ever  runs  its  whole  course 
without  this  sj'mptom  manifesting  itse]f. 
The  lips  become  pale,  and  the  skin  often  of 


a  greenish  or  slightly  jaundiced  hue.  The 
chief  cause  of  the  loss  of  appetite,  the  failui-e 
in  strength,  and  the  change  in  colour,  in 
gastric  cancer  is  the  atrophy  of  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  stomach.  The  pulse  is 
ordinarily  soft  and  feeble,  for  in  this,  as  in 
other  forms  of  cancer,  an  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  heart,  arising  from  a  softened,  fatty 
state  of  its  muscular  tissue,  is  commonly  pre- 
sent. Tlie  temperature  is  usually  below  the 
normal  point,  and  if  fever  is  excited  by  the 
occurrence  of  any  local  inflammation,  the 
rise  of  temperature  is  only  temporary.  As 
the  disease  progresses,  other  symptoms  are 
generally  observed.  In  some  cases  ascites 
occurs ;  in  others  oedema  of  the  legs ;  in 
others  jaundice  is  produced  by  the  pressure 
of  enlarged  glands  on  the  gall-ducts,  or  by 
the  implication  of  the  liver  itself. 

Although  these  are  usually  the  symptoms 
of  gastric  cancer,  the  practitioner  must  not 
expect  them  to  be  always  present.  He  may 
be  called  to  a  middle-aged  or  elderly  man,  in 
whom  rapid  loss  of  flesh,  strength,  colour, 
and  appetite  is  the  only  indication  of  the  fatal 
disease  under  which  he  labours.  The  patient 
may  assert  that  he  has  neither  pain,  nausea, 
flatulence,  nor,  in  fact,  any  symptom  pointing 
to  a  derangement  of  his  gastric  functions. 
The  mere  loss  of  appetite  and  strength  in  an 
elderly  person  should  be  sufficient  to  awaken 
suspicion,  and  demand  a  most  careful  ex- 
ploration of  all  the  abdominal  organs.  There 
is  a  form  of  the  disease  in  which  anaemia 
constitutes  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
In  such  a  condition  there  may  be  an  absence 
of  pain,  and  vomiting  may  be  only  occasional, 
but  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  become 
gradually  paler  as  the  disease  advances,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  feebleness,  loss  of 
flesh,  palpitati  in,  and  dyspnoea  on  the  slightest 
exertion.  If  there  is  no  tumour  to  be  felt,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  distinguish  such  a  case 
from  one  of  pernicious  ansmia.  Tlie  stools 
should,  however,  be  examined  frequently,  for 
a  sliglit  and  continuous  hsemorrhage  into  the 
intestinal  canal  from  a  cancerous  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  bloodlessness.  Severe  haemorrhage  is 
more  rare  than  in  simple  ulcer,  but  there  is 
a  greater  tendency  to  a  constant  oozing  of 
blood  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  The  blood, 
thus  slowly  effused,  is  acted  upon  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  when  vomiting  occurs  it 
has  the  appearance  of  '  coffee  grounds.'  This 
colour  of  the  vomited  matter  used  to  be  con- 
sidered as  pathognomonic  of  cancer,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  it  only  arises  from  the 
blood  being  slowly  effused,  and  may  there- 
fore present  itself  in  other  kinds  of  gastric 
disease.  Peritoneal  perforation  is  more  rare 
than  in  simple  ulcer ;  but  we  more  fre- 
quently meet  with  communication  between 
the  stomach  and  other  organs,  such  as  the 
colon.  Marked  relief  of  the  symptoms  of 
cancer  may  be  temporarily  afforded  by  such 


a  perA.ratmn,  although  this  is  not  common. 
In  still  u.ore  rare  cases  adhesions  occur 
between  the  stomach  and  the  parietes 
ot  the  abdomen,  and  an  external  openin"  is 
produced.  ^        " 

CoursK   A.VD  DuRATioN.-Cancer  of    the 
stomach  destroys  hfe  more  rapidly  than  a 
smnlar  affection  of  almost  any  other  o.-an 
m  the  body;  and  it  has  been  calculated  tJiat 
the  average  duration  of  the  disease  is  about 
one   year,    the    maximum    being    thb-tv-six 
months;  whilst  the  shortest  period  in  which 
ife    is   destroyed    fi-oni    the  first  symptoms 
being  noticed  is  only  one  m<mth.  'The  en 
cepiialoid   form  is  most  rapid  in  its  course    I 
because  its  growth  is  quicker,  and  the  nei^h-  ' 
bounng    organs      such    as    the    liyer    and  ' 
hmphatic  glands,  are  more   quickly  impli- 
cated.      Colloid    cancer    is    the    slowest    in 
producing   death,   and    most   of    the    more 
chrome  cases  have  consisted  of  this  form  of 
malignant  disease. 

Physical  Si<,„8.~The  chief  and  most  im-  ' 
portant  physical    sign   presented   by  -astric 
cancer  is  the  presence  of  a  tumour."  It  is 
usually  well-detinod,  hard,  and  nodular;  and 
not  infrequently  isolated  nodules  can  be  felt 
m  Its  neighbourhood.     The  sound  on  percus- 
sion  ,s   generally  more  or  less  tympanitic. 
The  tumour  IS  usually  found  in  the  epigas- 
nlTf^'  right  hypochondrium,  more  rarely 
near  the  mnbihcns.     As  a  rule  it  is   fixed 
and  does  not  move  downwards  with  respira' 
t.on;  iHit  in  some  instances,  ^vhere  adhe.sions 
have  not  formed,  it  has  been  dragged  down- 
wards by  the  weight  of  the  stomach,  and  has 
presented  itself  as  low  as  the  hypogastrium 
it     IS    most    readily   discovered    when    the 
pylorus  or  the  smaller  curvature,  is  the  part 

seat  of  the  mischief,  the  growth  may  be  so 
deeply   situated   that,   unless  it  be  of  lar^e 
size.    It   may    elude    discovery.      There   are 
certain  chances  of  error  as  regards  a  tumour 
caused  by  gastric  cancer,  against  which  we 
should  be  on  our  guard.     Thus  the  swelling 
may  arise  from  a  fa,.culent  collection  m,  or 
from     disease    of,     the     colon.        F^ecuient 
tumours  are,  however,  most  commonly  met 
wnh    at    the   sides   of  the   abdomen  ;\hey 
usually   ponnit    of    being    indented   by  the 
finger   forcibly   pressed  against  them  ;  they 
are  apt  to  alter  their  position,  and  may  be 
partly  or  completely  removed  by  pur-^atiyes 
Again,  cases  are  mentioned  where  the  stomach 
^^as  found  filled  with  string,  hair,  or  cocoa- 
nut   shavmgs,   and    in  each  case  a  tumour 
existed  during  hfe.    The  rectus  muscle,  wh^ 
m  a  state  ot  tension,  may  give  rise  to  the 
sensation  of  a   tumour,  and   it    is   only  by 
a   ering   the   position  of  the  patient  that  the 
mstake    can    be  obviated.      The    muscle  is 
seldom  tensely  contra(;ted  so  as  to  produce 
tbe  appearance  of  a  tumour,  unless  the  parts 
beneath  it  are  unduly  sensitive;  and  when 
aucH  a  condition  is  persistent  and  gives  rise 
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of  Tbp  i1-r ''"'"  ^"°'^" "  ''-'^■''"'•'i  '""lo'T 

cer  tr  """""  '"""''?""  '■"'^"^•"ric  can- 
of  loss  of  Hesh  and  strength,  although  severe 
vomiting  frequently  occurred.  Syphilitic 
;■":""■■?  °f /he  liver  may  closely  si  m     to 

r.  "^"T""'°  "''""'••■  »""  '"  ^"'•h  cases 
tlie  pam  is  less  severe,  the  tenderness  is  less 
marked,  vomiting  i.  loss  frequent,  and  the 
temperature  usually  rises  towar.ls  evening 
Such  tumours  ohen  rapidly  disapi.car  under 
appropriate  treatment.  '"''*""  '^'"^  ""^" 
Occasionally  the  thickening  around  a 
I  chrome  simple  ulcer  gives  rise^o  an  undc 
fined  sensation  of  tumour;  but  the  Ion" 
duration   of    the   symptoms.' severe   h^ 

llZT'u''  '""""'"'"^^  "f  'he  appetite,  a  id 
the  smaller  amount  of  wasting,  are  usually 
sufhcent  to  distinguish   such";  ca.se    from 
;  Kistric   cancer.      It  must  rot,  however,  be 
torgotren  that  cancer  sometnnes  attacks  the 
cicatrix   or   edge    of    an   old   simple   ulcer 
Cancer  of  the  pancreas  may  form  a  tumour 
n  the  epigastnum  closely  simulating  a  gas- 
tric cancer.     In  doubtful  cases  the  distinc- 
tion   between    a    tumour    of    the    stomach 
and    one   of  the   colon   may  be   sometimes 
assisted  by  the  plan  adopted  in  the  following 
ease       A    patient    was    admitted    into    the 

the  left  hypochondnum.     As  his  symptoms 
did  not  definitively  point  to  gastric  cLcer. 
there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease.     The  lowest  ed-e 
of  the  tumour  was  first  marked  out  on  the 
Skin,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of  soao 
,  and  water  weU  frothed,  was  injectVd  by  the 
,  rectum      The  edge  of  the  tumour  was  nused 
j  two  or  three  inches,  bm  its  note  on  percus- 
J  Bion  was  not  clearer  than  before.     As  soon 
as  the  bowels  had  acted  freclv,  the  patient 
I  ^yas  requested  to  drink  a  pint  of  effervescin- 
,  iKluid.  and  now  the  edge  of  tlie  tumour  dl 
scended  considerably,  and  the  note  on  per- 
cussion  became  more  tympanitic.    From  the 
injection  into  the  colon  raising  the  tumour. 
It   was  plainly  not   connected  with   the   in 
testine,    whilst    from    the    percussion    note 
beeonnng  clearer  after  the  drinking  of  the 
soda-water,  it   was   evident  that  it  overlay 
or   was   m   some    way  connected    with,  the 
stomach. 

The  size  of  the  stomach  in  gastric  cancer 
vanes  accordmg  to  the  orifice  aff-ected.  and 
in  this  way  may  prove  a  u.seful  aid  in 
diagnosis.  When  the  pylon.s  is  obstructed, 
the  organ  IS  usually  enlarged;  when  the 
cardiac  orifice  is  narrowed,  it  becomes  dim- 
mished  in  size.  We  derive  less  assistance 
from  the  examination  of  the  vomited  mat- 
ters than  might  be  expected.  In  diluted 
stomach  they  are  in  a  state  of  fer.ncnf..M..n 
and  contain  sarcmie  and  torula-.  OccaMon- 
ally  there  are  portions  of  cancerous  masses, 
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but,  as  a  general  rule,  these  are  too  much 
decomposed  to  afibrd  satisfactory  evidence. 
In  some  instances  of  doubtful  cancer,  the 
fluids  vomited  become  quite  solid  when  boiled 
with  liquor  potassie,  and  this  may  prove  a 
useful  indication  in  Certain  cases.  The  re- 
cognition of  the  amount  of  free  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  products  of  gastric  digestion  has 
assumed  so  much  importance  of  late  years, 
both  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dis- 
orders of  the  stomach,  that  it  seems  desu'able 
here  to  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  this 
subject. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  digestive  processes,  it  is  necessary  to 
extract  the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  a  time 
when  digestion  is  at  the  height  of  its  activity  ; 
and  it  is  tiierefore  the  custom  to  administer 
a  meal,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  which  is 
known,  and  to  withdraw  the  products  of 
digestion  after  the  lapse  of  a  definite  interval 
of  time  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube.  With 
respect  to  the  composition  of  this  'trial 
meal'  a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
p!aie.  One  school  of  Continental  physicians 
(Ewald)  prefer  to  give  a  light  breakfast  con- 
sisting of  a  dry  roll  and  three-quarters  of  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  or  weak  tea,  the  products 
being  withdrawn  frona  the  stomach  one 
hour  afterwards.  Leube,  Riegcl,  and  their 
followers,  however,  recommend  a  meal  to  be 
given  at  midday,  which  from  its  greater 
abundance  may  put  the  secretory  powers  of 
the  stomach  to  a  severer  test.  Accordingly 
they  admmister  a  '  trial  dinner  '  consistmg 
of  400  grammes  of  soup,  GO  grammes  of  meat, 
and  50  grammes  of  white  bread,  the  organ 
being  emptied  three  or  four  hoiirs  afterwards. 
The  semi-chgestedfood  is  immediately  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate,  which  is  usually  of  a  clear 
yellow  colour,  submitted  to  a  chemical  ex- 
amination. In  this  undertakmg  it  is  advis- 
able to  follow  a  regular  and  fixed  order  of 
procedure,  the  first  point  being  to  ascertain 
the  reaction  of  the  fluid  ;  the  second  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid;  and  the  third  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  it  in  a  percentage  form. 

(1)  To  ascertain  the  rcacti.onoiihe  filtrate, 
a  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  is  generally  em- 
ployed, the  change  to  a  red  colour  indicating 
the  presence  of  an  acid.  But  since  this 
acidity  may  be  due  either  to  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  acid  salts,  or  to  the  presence  of  some 
acid  which  has  been  formed  by  a  process  of 
fermentation  (lactic,  butyric,  acetic),  it  is 
necessary  to  use  other  reagents  in  order  to 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  each  one  sepa- 
rately. 

(2)  Many  tests  are  employed  for  the  recog- 
nition oifree  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  aniline 
dyes  possess  the  property  of  changing  colour 
when  brouglit  into  contact  with  a  mineral 
acid,  and  this  fact  is  made  use  of  chiefly 
in  the  case  of  methyl  violet.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  of  this  substance   is  prepared,   the 


violet  colour  instantly  becomes  sky-blue  on 
the  addition  of  hj'drochloric  acid,  even  when 
it  exists  in  the  small  proportion  of  0"024  per 
cent.  In  like  manner,  a  solution  of  fuchsin 
becomes  yellow,  and  congo-red  a  bright  blue. 
A  saturated  solution  of  tropiiolin  00  is  a  very 
convenient  test,  as  the  orange  colour  changes 
to  rose-pink  on  the  addition  of  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  acid.  It  must,  however, 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  sub- 
stances have  the  power  of  forming  a  loose 
combniation  with  the  acid,  and  completely 
obscuring  the  reacticms  above  described. 
Among  such  may  be  mentioned  peptones, 
aibumoses,  syntonin,  leucin,  nmcus,  and 
chloride  of  sodiimi.  The  most  delicate  test 
for  free  hydrochloric  acid  consists  of  pliloro- 
glucino,  '2  parts ;  vanillin,  1  part ;  absolute 
alcohol,  30  parts.  A  splinter  of  wood  soaked 
m  this  solution,  and  heated,  will  change 
to  a  red  colour  in  tlie  presence  of  only 
O'OOj  -per  cent,  of  free  hydrochloric  acid 
(Giinzburg). 

Lactic  acid  is  detected  with  the  greatest 
certainty  by  means  of  a  reaction  recom- 
mended by  Ueffelmann.  To  a  dilute  solution 
of  percliloride  of  iron  a  few  dro^is  of  weak 
carbolic  acid  are  added,  until  the  mixture 
becomes  of  an  ametliyst-blue  colour.  The 
addition  of  lactic  acid  will  cause  a  canary- 
yellow  precipitate,  even  when  the  acid  only 
exists  in  the  proportion  of  O'OOo  per  cent. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  eliminate 
any  phosphates  or  sugar  which  may  be  pre- 
sent, a  task  most  easily  performed  by  ex- 
tractmg  the  lactic  acid  with  ether,  and 
evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  Butyric 
and  acetic  acids  are  detected  \>y  their  odour, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  former  exhibits  the 
characteristic  oil  drops  on  evaporation,  while 
the  latter  strikes  a  blood-red  colour  with  p)er- 
chloride  of  iron. 

(3)  la  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  a  defi- 
nite quantity  of  the  filtrate  nnist  be  triturated 
with  normal  caustic  soda  till  neutralisation 
is  accomplished.  A  graduated  burette  is 
filled  with  a  decinormal  (1  in  10  normal) 
solution  of  soda,  and  10  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
placed  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  a  piece  of  red 
litmus-paper.  The  soda  solution  is  then  cau- 
tiously allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  into  the 
porcelain  dish,  the  contents  of  which  are  con- 
stantly stirred  with  a  glass  rod,  until  the 
litmus-paper  becomes  of  a  violet  tint.  The 
tap  of  the  burette  is  then  turned,  and  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  soda  solu- 
tion required  to  neutralise  the  mixture  read 
off.  The  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  stated 
in  percentages  of  the  soda  solution;  thus 
50  per  cent,  acidity  indicates  that  50  c.c.  of 
the  soda  solution  has  been  re(piired  to  neu- 
tralise 100  c.c.  of  the  filtrate.  But  if  we 
know  beforehand  that  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  contents  was  solely  due  to  hydro- 
chloric acid,  acid  salts  being  absent,  and  any 


Inctic  acid  having  been  removed  J.y  ether 
hen  the  amount  of  free  hvdrochh.Vic  aeid 
nay  be  calcdated  in  the  form  of  chlorides 
I  IS  known  that  1  c.c.  of  the  dednormal 
s>.  ntion  of  soda  is  equivalent  to  0003G4G 
ohlonde..  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  mul 
tiply  the  number  of  cul.ic  centin'.etres  of 
soda  solution  used  during  the  experiment  by 

?n  ,1,        1  °^-^''"'  ^^^  percentage  of  free  acid 
in  I  he  sohition. 

By   means    of    a   method    introduced    by 
Sjoquist  and  Snlkowski,  the  exact  quantity 
ot  ccmbincd  as  well  as  free  acid  can  he  esti- 
mated.    To  a  definite  quantity  of  the  filtered 
gastric    contents,    carbonate    of    barium    is  [ 
added,   in   order  to  convert   all    the   hydro- 
chloric acid  into  cliloride  of  barium.  '  The  ' 
chloride  IS  separated  from  the  excess  of  car-  i 
bonate    by  means   of  hot   water,   and   then  ' 
converted  into  the  insoluble  barium  carbonate 
by  means  of  carbonate  of  sodium.     The  pre- 
cipitate IS  collected,  washed  and  dried,  and 
reconverted  into  barium  chlori.le  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.     The  excess  of  acid  is  noi  gS 
rid  of   by  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  the  ' 
residue  is  dissolved  in  water %md  triturated 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  stren-th  of  tlie  latter 
bemg   such    that   1    c.c.  =  0  001    NaCl      The 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then'calcu- 

jDiAGXosis.-In  the  earlier  stages,  and 
before  the  existence  of  ulceration?  gastric 
cancer  may  be  readily  overlooked.     ^\e  are 

n^L    .  T'"^'^'  ^  I'^'"'""  '''^'^  complains  of 
pain  at  the  epigastrium,  flatulence,  and  other 
symptoms  ot  indigestion,  as  merely  sutferin- 
from  dyspepsia.    The  loss  of  appetite  is,  how" 
even  generally  a  more  prominent  symptom  ' 
in  the  early  stages  of  cancer  than'm  dys-  ' 
peps.a,  and  if  the  patient  be    a   person 'of 
middle  age,  and  is  rapidly  losing  flesh,  the 
progress  ot  the  case  should  be  most  narrowly  ' 
watched,  and   the   abdomen    fi-equently  ex-  I 
^rf\'l-    ^°y  appearance  of  tumour.'  The 
chief  ddhculty  in  diagnosis  is  to  distinguish 
cancer  from    simple  idcer;   and   it  is  often 
reqms.te   to  watch  the  case  for  some  time 
before  a  decided  opinion  c«n  be  formed.     As  ' 
a  general  rule,  the  pain  is  more  severe,  more 
increased   by   food,    and    more    relieved    bv 
vomiting  in  cases  of  ulcer  than  of  cancer. 
On   the  other  hand,  it  is  less  fixed  to  one 
spot,  and  is  more  neuralgic  in  cancer.     The 
vomiting   is   more    immediately   after    food 
when  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  is  longer  de- 
aved  when  the  pylorus,  is  affected  bv  cancer 
tlian  in   cases  of  simple  ulcer.     The  fluids 
r^iected  in  chronic  idcer  contain  no  fragments 
of  mucous  membrane,  althou-h  these  may 
be  present  m  acute  cases,  and  the  rejected  ' 
matters   do   not   solidify  when    boiled"  ^^•ith 
liquor   potassae,    as    they   sometimes   do    in 
cancer.     Severe    hasmatemesis    should    lead 
ns  to  suspect  ulcer,  frequent  '  coffee-ground  ' 
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^orait  incline  ns  to  the  diagnosis  of  crm.rr 

i^n  both     '''•  ""''  ^V-^""'''.  "'though  pr?s  .nt 
"  ^^f  h  cases.  ,s  much  more  rapid  and  d..Hde. 

m  cases  of  cancer;  and.  in  like  manner,  uhoro 
we  can  hnd  no  evidence  of  ha-morrhnge  from 

shouhne«'l^"f  ^■'""'  "^  ""^  "P^  and  throa 
should  lead  us  to  suspect  it.    Again,  as  cancer 
seldom    appears   in    those   below    thirty,  h-o 
years  o    age,  and   quickly  destroys  life,      o 
should  decide  in  favour  of  simple  ulcer  if  t  lo 

had  lasted  for  many  years.     The  presence  of 

^•iJI  settle  the  question  in  favour  of  cancer 
1  be  duration  of  the  disease  is  an  impo  taut 
consideration  in  the  diagnosis,  as  a'linZ 
I  ulcer  may  be  present  for  many  years,  w  ,h 
occasional  partial  or  com,,lete  cessation  o  it, 
8.,-m,,toms,  whereas  can.er  usually  runs      , 

bein"pff"';"^^/''"^"''    ''"^    a.neliorati:... 
being   effected    by  treatment.      When    hard 
nodules   on    the   skin   of    the    abdomen,   or 
.  enlarged  glands  of  the  navel,  nock,  or  axiH.-n 
can  be  discovered,  the  probabdity  is  stmn-i; 
m  favour  of  cancer;  and  the  same  may  bo 
said  If  jaundice,  ascites,  or  tumours  of  the 
peritoneum  present  themselves 
!      Although  the  late   Dr.  Golding  Eird  had 
previotisly   made   known   the   fact  that  free 
hydrochloric  acid  was  sometimes  absent  from 
the  gastric  secretion  in  cases  of  carcinoma  of 
he  stomach,  the  subject  attracted  no  atten- 
tion unti   the  publication  of  some  researches 
by  van  der  \  elden.     Accordm;,'  to  this  ob- 
server,    cancer   of    the    stomach    is   always 
associated  with  an   absence   of  free   hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  and  this  statement  was  at'once 
accepted  as  a  valuable  help  in  the  diauiio.is  of 
the  disease  in  question.    But  further  and  more 
exact  investigations  .soon  bniu-ht  to  li-du  two 
important  facts :  firstly,  that  free  hydrochloric 
acid  »•««  present  in  some  cases  of  carcinoma 
ot  the  stomach;  and,  secondly,  that  the  tests 
which  were  relied  upon  for  detection  of  the 
acid   often   proved    fallacious,    inasmuch   as 
many  of  the  albuminous  products  of  di-estion 
(albumoses,  peptones.  \c.)  are  very  prone  to 
form  a  loose  combination  with   free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  completely  obscure  its'ordi- 
nary  colour-reactions.      Also,  it  is   now  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane  is  of^en  associated  with  a  diminu- 
tion m  the  acid  secretion.     There  are  there- 
fore  two   obvious   causes   for   the   apparent 
absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  c.'ms  of 
carcinoma  of  the  stomach.    If  catirrh  is  j)re. 
sent,  the  secretion  is  dimini.shed  in  amount- 
and  if  the   organ    is  dilated,  or  ab.s„ri.tion 
diminished  from  other  causes,  the  accumu- 
lated products  of  dijjestion   will   efT.-.tually 
obscure  the  ordinary  reactions  of  the  a.ici. 
The  whole  .subject  may  therefore  ho  =Ti.iiTMod 
up  as  follows:  the  mere  failure  t.  o 

hydrochloric  acid  docs  not  prove  t 
of  cancer;   but    if  free   acid   can    be   i.iady      . 
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demonstrated  in  a  suspected  case,  the  disease 
is  probably  not  of  a  cancerous  nature. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  any  case 
of  gastric  cancer  is  always  unfavourable.  It 
is  bad  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
jirogress  of  the  case ;  the  early  occurrence 
of  vomiting ;  the  frequency  of  haemorrhage  ; 
and  the  evidence  that  other  organs,  such  as 
the  liver,  are  also  implicated. 

Treatment. — There  is  not  much  to  be 
expected  from  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
Inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  chock  tbe 
progress  of  the  maladj^  all  our  efforts  must 
be  directed  to  the  relief  of  symptoms,  and  to 
support,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  strength  of 
the  patient.  In  some  mstauces,  especially 
whe)  e  the  body  of  the  organ  is  affected,  and 
where  there  is  no  ulceration  of  the  mitcous 
membrane,  the  administration  of  small  doses 
of  iron  is  beneficial.  Good  and  well-selected 
food,  rest,  and  a  fair  supply  of  stimulants, 
often,  for  a  time,  appear  to  afford  new  strength 
to  those  overpowered  by  the  disease.  If  the 
body  of  the  stomach  be  the  part  affected,  the 
indications  for  treatment  are  the  same  as  in 
simple  ulcer.  When  the  pylorus  is  narrowed, 
the  same  plan  must  be  pursued  as  when  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  has  occurred  from  any 
other  cause.  Obstruction  at  the  cardiac  orifice 
often  brings  with  it  the  greatest  misery  to 
the  patient.  He  is  tormented  with  hunger 
which  he  is  unable  to  appease,  and  death 
gradually  approaches  by  starvation.  So  long 
as  nutritive  enemata  can  be  borne  they 
should  be  given  ;  and  if  diarrhosa  be  produced 
by  them  they  may  be  eomlnned  with  small 
doses  of  laudanum.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
great  relief  may  be  temporarily  afforded  by 
passing  a  narrow  gum  elastic  tube  mto  the 
stomach,  and  pouring  through  it  liquid  food. 

The  uniformly  fatal  termination  of  gastric 
cancer  has  led  to  the  trial  of  various  surgical 
measures.  When  the  disease  is  limited  to 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus, 
and  in  an  early  stage,  complete  excision  of 
the  growth  (pylorectomy)  has  been  effected. 
Few  cases,  however,  can  be  considered  suit- 
able for  this  operation,  which  from  its  tedious 
nature  has  proved  very  fatal  (about  62  per 
cent.).  In  more  advanced  cases,  where  it  is 
found  impossible  to  remove  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, considerable  relief  may  often  be  afforded 
by  establishing  an  adventitious  communica- 
tion between  the  stomach  and  the  small 
intestine  (gastro  -  enterostomy).  In  this 
manner  life  has  in  some  instances  been 
considerably  prolonged,  about  68  per  cent, 
having  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation. 

5.  Stomach,  Concretions  in. — Con- 
cretions in  the  stomach  are  composed  of 
various  indigestible  substances  that  have 
been  swallowed,  such  as  hair,  paper,  cotton, 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  &c.  They  chiefly  occur  in 
idiots  and  lunatics.  In  some  of  the  cases 
recorded  a  tumour  has  been  observed  during 


the  life  of  the  patient,  which  in  one  case  was 
mistaken  for  a  Hoating  kidney.  Concretions 
of  this  kind  may  give  rise  to  perforation,  but 
more  generally  they  set  up  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  followed  by  perito- 
nitis. 

6.  Stomacli,  Contraction  of.  —  Conti-ac- 
tion  of  the  stomach  occasionally  takes  place, 
and  the  diminution  in  its  size  may  be 
either  local  or  general.  Numerous  cases  are 
mentioned  in  the  j'ost-inortem  records  of 
the  London  Hospital  in  vs'hich  the  organ 
was  puckered  up  by  fibrous  bands  radiating 
from  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer ;  and  the 
writers  have  seen  considerable  distortion 
from  this  cause,  the  coats  not  being  muck 
thickened.  Three  instances  are  noted  in 
which  the  stomach  was  divided  into  two 
pouches  by  thickening  connected  with  ulcer- 
ation. 

General  contraction  of  the  stomach  arises 
from  various  conditions.  When  the  cesopha- 
gus  at  its  lower  end  or  the  cardiac  orifice  is 
much  contracted,  constant  rejection  of  food 
is  apt  to  occur,  and  the  stomach  contracts 
to  a  small  size,  on  account  of  its  never  being 
distended  with  food.  Most  of  such  cases 
are  due  to  cancerous  growths,  but  this  con- 
dition may  result  from  a  simple  ulcer  of  the 
cardiac  end. 

An  ulceration  affecting  the  smaller  curva- 
tiire  near  its  centre  may  draw  together  the 
orifices  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  produce 
great  diminution  in  its  capacity.  This  gene- 
rally occurs  from  cancerous  ulceration,  but 
occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  a  non-malig- 
nant ulcer. 

The  capacity  of  the  stomach  may  be  re- 
duced by  thickening  of  its  walls.  The 
writers  have  seen  simple  fibroid  change  pro- 
duce in  this  way  a  great  diminution  in  the 
calibre  of  the  stomach ;  but  usually  it  is  the 
result  of  a  malignant  growth  infiltrating  the 
coats  of  the  organ. 

Contraction  of  the  stomach  may  also  arise- 
from  the  extension  of  malignant  disease  from 
some  of  the  neighbouring  structures.  In  other 
cases  the  coats  become  greatly  thickened, 
and  its  capacity  diminished,  from  the  effect 
of  chronic  peritonitis,  either  tubercular  or 
malignant.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
stomach  is  bound  down,  and  it  is  constricted 
by  the  surrounding  adhesions,  so  that  its 
capacitj^  is  gi'eatly  reduced. 

7.  Stomach,  Dilatation  of. — This  may 
occur  either  in  an  acute  or  in  a  chronic  form. 

(1)  Acute  dilatation. — This  form  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  has  attracted  but  little 
attention  until  of  late  years.  The  earliest 
case  on  record  is  that  of  a  lady  mentioned 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Patliological  Society  of  London,  by 
Drs.  Miller  and  Humby.  She  had  been 
under  treatment  for  piles  shortly  before  her 
illness,  and  tlie  abdomen  had  been  observed 
to  have  increased  in  size.     She  was  attacked 


with  vomiting  of  immense  quantities  of  fluid. 
Iho  vou'.itiii','  ceased  foiu-  days  afterwards, 
and  the  abdomen  was  found  to  be  greatly 
enbir<;re<i.  After  death  the  cause  of  the  alnlo- 
niinal  distension  proved  to  be  the  stomach, 
which  was  so  much  dilated  that  it  was 
capable  of  holding  ten  pints  of  liquid.  The 
late  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  re- 
lates a  similar  case,  and  attributes  the  dila- 
tation to  a  large  quantity  of  etlervcscing 
hquid  the  patient  had  swallowed  to  allay  his 
thirst.  The  late  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge.  in  tlie 
Giu/s  Hospital  Beports  (vol.  xviii.  Third 
Series),  describes  two  cases  that  had  fallen 
imder  his  notice,  and  also  mentions  that  two 
similar  cases  had  been  observed  at  Guy's 
Hospital  during  fourteen  years.  Other  cases 
have  since  been  published  by  various  ob- 
servers confirming  these  accounts,  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  may 
dilate  much  more  rapidly  than  was  formerly 
supposed. 

Diagnosis.— The  signs  of  acute  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  according  to  Dr.  Fag-^e,  are  : 
'(1)  A  rajudly  increasing  distension'of  the 
abdomen,  which  is  unsymmetrical,  the  left 
hypochondrium  being  full  while  the  light 
hypochondrium  is  comparatively  flattened. 
(2)  The  existence  of  a  surfoce-marking  de- 
scending obli(iuely  towards  the  umbilicus 
from  the  left  h^-pochondriuin,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  draggeddown  lesser  curvature 
of  the  stomach,  this  line  appearing  to  descend 
with  each  insj)iration.  (3)  The  presence  of 
fluctuation  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
(4)  The  occun-ence  of  splashing  when  the 
distended  part  of  the  abdomen  is  manipu- 
lated. (5)  The  presence  of  a  uniformly  ' 
tympanitic  note  over  a  large  part  of  the  dis- 
tended region,  when  the  patient  lies  flat  on 
his  back.  Above  the  pubcs,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  dulness  on  percussion, 
simulating  that  of  a  distended  bladder. 

Tkeatmext.— There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Fagge  is 
the  proper  one,  namely,  to  empty  the'  dis- 
tended stomach  as  quickly  as  possible  with 
the  stomach-pump ;  and  to  maintain  hfe  by 
nutrient  and  stimulating  enemata. 

{•!)  Chronic  dilatation.— .Etiology.— 
Any  condition  that  causes  the  food  to  remain 
in  the  stomach  for  an  undue  length  of  time 
tends  to  produce  dilatation;  and  thus  it  niay 
be  either  the  result  of  enfeebled  muscular 
power  of  the  organ,  or  of  an  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  its  contents  through  the 
pylorus.  A  moderate  amount  of  dilatation 
is  a  common  accompaniment  of  chronic 
gastritis  and  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  as  in  both  of 
these  conditions  there  is  often  a  diminution 
in  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscular 
coat.  The  cases  in  which  there  is  extreme 
dilatation  are  generally  the  result  of  an 
obstruction  at  the  pyloric  orifice,  retarding 
the  passage  of  the  \ligested  food  into  the 
duodenum ;  and  this  may  arise  from  various 
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causes.     1.    Malignant  disease   is   the  ni..st 
eomiiion.     It  mu.st   not,   however,  be  s„|.. 
posed  that    the    extent  of  the   dilatation    m 
always    in    proportion    to    the    narrow: 
of  the  stricture,  for  it  soeiiis    in    no 
degree  to  depend  on  (he  amount  of  tb.   ,.,  . 
struction  of  the  muscular  coat  by  the  n.  u- 
growth.      2.    Dilatation   may   be"  the  .(Kit 
of  ulceration  in  the  pyloric  rejjion.  and  it  is 
often  said  that  it  arises  from  the  naiTowing 
of  the  orihce  by  the  cicatri.'^ation  of  an  ulcer 
According   to   the   writers'    experience,    the 
most  complete  strictures  of  the  pyloric  orifice 
are  found   as    the   result  of  the   healin"  of 
ulcers   produced  by  the  swallowing  of  cor- 
rosive liquids,  but   in    two    such  cases  that 
have   come   under    their   observation    there 
w-as  no  dilatation,  but  rather  a  contraction 
of  the  stomach,  arising  probably   from   the 
I  incessant  vom  ting  that  was  present  in  the 
1  later   stages  of  the  illness.      3.  Three  ca.ses 
are  mentioned  in  the  hospital  post-mortem 
records,  and  the  WTitcrs   have   seen  others. 
;  in  which  there  was  only  fibroid  thickening 
at   the  pylorus,  without  ulceration.     Under 
such  circumstances  the  exit  of  the  food  is 
probably  delayed,   partly  by  the  narrowing 
of  the  opcnin-    and  partly  by  the  changes 
in  the  muscular  coat  that  generally  attend 
fibroid  degeneration.     4.  The  stomach  may 
be  displaced  by  adhesions,  or  the  pylorus  be 
so  dragged  downwards  that  dilatation  results. 
5.  The    oi'gan    may    become    dilated     from 
paralysis  of  its  muscular  coat,  produced,  as 
in  a  case  given   by  Dr.  Milks,  by   injury  to 
the  splanchnic  nenes.     G.  The   pressure  of 
tumours   upon    the    pylonis    or    duodenum 
externally  may  prevent  the  due  evacuation  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach.     The  tumours 
are  usually  of  a  malignant  nature,  but.  more 
rarely,  the  same  efl"ect  may  arise  from  en- 
larged glands. 

Anatomical  Characters  and  Patholoot, 
When  the  abdomen  is  laid  open,  the  stomach 
is  found  to  be  greatly  increased  in  si/e,  often 
so  much  so  that  it  appears  to  fill  the  whole 
cavit^'.  The  greater  curvature  lies  below 
the  umbilicus,  in  extreme  cases  even  as  low 
as  the  pubes.  The  position  of  the  pylonis 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  co- 
existing disease.  Sometimes  it  is  tied  down 
by  adhesions  to  its  original  site ;  at  other 
times  it  has  been  dragged  downwards  by  the 
weight  of  the  enlarged  organ,  and  is  situated 
at  a  much  lower  level.  When  the  stomach 
is  laid  open,  it  is  found  partially  or  wholly 
tilled  with  a  dark-coloured  frothy  fluid,  the 
amount  of  its  contents  being  often  onormous. 
The  rugip  are  effaced  by  the  constant  stretch- 
ing, and  the  mucous  membrane  prrs(tit>;  s 
level  surface,  which  is  generally  more  or  1<  ss 
softened  by  the  action  of  the  acid  contents 
upon  it  after  death,  ^ficroscopirallv.  the 
glandular  structure  is  f        '       '  rod 

from  the  long-continii.  le 

cases  the  tubes  are  viMi.i.'.  uii.  i\  si-^'arited. 
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In  one  case  the  destruction  had  proceeded 
stiU  further  ;  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  tubes 
had  been  destroj-ed, 'and  were  replaced  by 
fibrous  tissue,  the  muscular  tissue  being  also 
thin  and  fibrous.  In  other  instances  the 
muscular  structure  proves  to  be  in  a  state 
of  hypertrophy,  this  condition  being  usually 
most  distinct  in  the  pyloric  region. 

Symptoms. — As,  with  the  rare  exceptions 
before  noticed,  where  the  dilatation  occurs 
suddenly,  the  stomach  only  slowly  enlarges, 
the  symptoms  manifest  themselves  very 
gradually.  They  are  preceded  by  those  of 
the  malady  which  gave  rise  to  the  dilatation. 
Thus,  the  patient  may  for  many  years  have 
suffered  from  the  severe  pain  after  food  and 
vomiting  indicative  of  ulceration  ;  or  frequent 
attacks  of  waterbrash,  or  tiatulence  and 
acidity,  may  have  led  to  the  suspicion  of 
fibroid  degeneration  of  the  pylorus.  Unless 
cancer  should  co-exist,  there  is  seldom  much 
cojuplaint  of  pain,  but  a  sensation  of  weight 
and  fulness  is  usually  experienced.  More 
generally,  attacks  of  heartburn  present  them- 
selves, and  a  scalded  feeling  of  the  stomach 
and  oesophagus  annoys  the  patient.  In 
some,  there  is  a  constant  sense  of  craving 
referred  to  the  epigastrium.  Vomiting  is 
almost  always  jiresent,  although  it  may  be 
absent  for  considerable  intervals.  It  does 
not  occur,  as  in  gastric  ulcer,  shortly  after 
food,  nor  is  there  usually  any  complaint  of 
nausea.  The  jiatient  feels  full  and  uncom- 
fortable, and  olten  has  a  sensation  as  if  fer- 
mentation were  going  on  in  the  abdomen  for 
two  or  three  days,  until  he  gets  relief  by  the 
evacuation  from  the  stomach  of  an  enormous 
quantity  of  liquid.  In  other  cases,  the 
vomiting  occurs  more  frequeutl}^  generally 
at  night,  or  towards  the  morning.  He 
experiences  great  relief  for  a  few  hours  or 
days,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  fluid 
again  collects  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  pro- 
duce discomfort.  There  is  no  great  amount 
of  straining  during  the  attacks  of  vomiting, 
and  if  the  abdomen  be  examined  as  soon  as 
the  act  is  terminated,  the  stomach  is  still 
found  to  contain  fluid.  It  seems,  indeed,  as 
if  the  contents  were  only  partially  pmnped 
off  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
abdominal  muscles,  the  stomach  itself  being 
quite  passive.  In  some  cases  hsematemesis 
occurs,  but  this  is  rare,  unless  cancer  be  also 
present.  The  characters  of  the  vomited 
matters  are  peculiar ;  usually  they  are  of  a 
more  or  less  dark  brown  coloiu-,  very  sour, 
edging  the  teeth  and  scalding  the  throat  of 
the  i)atierit.  When  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
stand,  it  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  thick 
scum,  and  dejjosits  a  thick  brown  sediment. 
Chemically,  it  is  found  to  contain  various 
acids  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
food.  Microscopically,  we  meet  with  sarcinae 
and  torulas  in  great  abundance,  intermixed 
with  particles  of  partially  digested  food,  and 
with  mucus.     In  a  few  cases  bile  is  evacu- 


ated, but  this  is  an  uncommon  circumstance, 
especially  where  there  is  a  narrow  stricture 
at  the  pylorus.  Acid  eructations  are  very 
common,  and  often  more  distressing  to  the 
patient  than  any  other  symptom.  Thirst  is 
usuallj'  complained  of,  and  an  excessive 
secretion  of  saliva  is  frequently  remarked. 
The  tongue  presents  nothing  characteristic. 
The  appetite  is  bad  where  cancer  co-exists, 
but  in  other  cases  it  is  good,  often  voracious. 
The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated, 
and  the  stools  hard  and  knotty.  The  urine 
is  usuallj'  acid,  and  often  deposits  an 
abundant  sediment  of  lithates.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  patient  soon  suffers,  and  loss  of 
flesh  and  strength  always  accompanies  the 
disease.  In  some  rare  instances  severe  at- 
tacks of  tetanic  spasms  of  the  extremities 
occur,  attended  with  great  faintness  and 
exhaustion.  Death  not  infrequently  results, 
but  in  one  case  the  writers  have  known  the 
sjDasms  gradually  subside  and  the  patient 
recover.  Some  pathologists  have  supposed 
these  attacks  to  arise  from  the  dryness  of  the 
tissues  resulting  from  the  imperfect  absorption 
of  water,  whilst  others  have  attributed  thein 
to  the  absorption  from  tlie  stomach  of  some 
of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
substances  contained  in  it.  In  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  death  usually  takes  place  from 
exhaustion,  and  is  not  infi'equently  preceded 
bj'  a'dema  of  the  feet  and  legs. 

Phijslcal  Signs. — The  abdomen  is  perhaps 
distended,  and  covered  with  enlarged  and 
tortuous  veins.  The  shape  is  characteristic, 
the  upper  curvature  of  the  stomach  being 
visible  as  it  stretches  across  between  the 
false  ribs,  the  epigastrium  being  hollow  in- 
stead of  prominent,  and  tlie  abdomen  much 
fuller  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 
When  the  muscular  coat  is  in  a  state  of 
hypertrophy,  the  vermicular  movements  may 
be  seen  through  the  stretched  and  attenuated- 
integuments.  The  movements  are  slow  and 
gradual,  proceeding  usually  towards  the  right 
side  of  tlie  body.  They  are  almost  constant, 
but  can  be  quickened  by  the  application  of 
cold  or  by  galvanism.  Too  great  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  this  symptom.  Whenever 
any  jiortion  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tube  is 
contracted,  vermicular  movements  are  visible 
in  the  parts  above  the  stricture.  The  sounds 
on  percussion  vary  as  the  dilated  stomach  is 
full  of  air  or  of  fluid.  The  tympanitic  sound  is 
best  heard  when  it  is  only  partially  full.  By 
changing  the  position  of  the  patient,  we  are 
enabled  to  show  that  the  fluid  gravitates  in 
the  enormously  dilated  organ.  By  lowering 
the  head  and  raising  the  hijis  and  legs,  we 
may  generally  define  the  lower  boundary  of 
the  stomach,  by  the  clear  sound  which  is 
thus  exchanged  for  a  dull  one  on  percussion. 
Bamberger  asserts  that,  hy  placing  the  stetho- 
scope over  the  stomach  whilst  the  patient  is 
drinliing,  we  can  hear  the  fluid  fall  into  the 
distended  cavity.  This,  in  the  writers'  opinion, 


IB  of  httle  value,  for  tlioy  have  distinctly 
hpanl  tlie  passa-e  of  food  thron^'h  a  stricture 
ot  the  cardiac  opening  where  the  stomach 
was  smaller  than  normal. 

Where  there  is  a  ditiiculty  in  determining 
di  atatu.n  of  the  stomach,  the  patient  should 
take  a  slight  meal  in  the  evening,  and  on  the 
followmg   morning,   whilst   he    is   fastin-    a 
stomach-tul)o  should  be  introduced,  and  any 
material   that   may   have    remained   in    the 
organ  should  be  removed  and  examined  with 
the  microscope.     If  a  considerable  quantity 
ot  food  remams  after  twelve  hours'  fastin.' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  dilatation.  "' 
Certain    methods   have   been    lately   pro- 
posed   to    test   more    accurately   the   motor 
powers  of  the   stomach.     Klemperer  intro- 
duces  a  gnen   quantity   (100    grammes)    of 
ohve-oil  mto  the  empty  organ  by  means  of 
a  tube,  and,   after  allowing  it  to  remain  a 
certain   length  of  time,  withdraws  it  a-'ain 
and  measmes  the  residue.     He  finds  that,  in 
healtliy  persons,  after  the  lapse  of  two  hours 
<0  or  SO  per  cent,  of  the  oil  has  usually  been 
expelled  into  the  duodenum,  and  oulv  about  ' 
•20  per  cent,  therefore  can  be  recovered.    But 
where  the  muscular  wall  is  atonic  and  the 
organ  dilated,  only  25-50  per  cent  is  got  rid 
ot  m  the  same  time.     This  method  is  uncer- 
tain m  Its  results,  and  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  the  patient. 

Ewald  has  proposed  a  method  which  de-  ' 
pends  on  the  fact  that  salol  is  not  absorbed  i 
or  altered  by  its  residence  in  the  stomach,  ' 
but  that  on  reaching  the  duodenum  it  is  im-  i 
mediately  converted  into  salicvlic  acid,  and 
IS  excreted  hy  the  kidney.     He  aecordinn-ly 
administers  this  salt  by  the  mouth,  and  te'sts 
the   urine    at   mtervals  with  perchloride  of 
iron  ;  and  finds  that,  under  normal  conditions 
the  characteristic  purple  reaction  takes  place 
m  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  but  in  cases  of 
gastric  enfeeblement  the  period  which  elapses 
IS  very  much  longer.     Huber  has  modified 
the  metliod.  and  made  it  of  more  practical 
value.    He  finds  that,  after  gi\ing  one  gramme 
ot  salol  to  a  normal  individual,  the  kidney 
has   excreted   all    the    salicvlic    acid    \\itiiin 
twenty-four  hours ;  but,  if  the  stomach  fails 
to  pass  on  the  salol  with  tlie  normal  rapidity, 
excretion  will  commence  later  and  last  lon<'e'r 
and  hence  the  urine  will  still  contain  sTili-' 
cyhc  acid  at  the  end  of  thirty  hoiu-s.     This 
extended  time  of  reaction   indicates  gastric 
enfeeblement  and  dilatation. 

DiAGKosis.— With  ordinary  care,  a  dilated 
stomach  is  not  lUvcly  to  be  confounded  with 
any   other    abdominal    disease.      The    chief 
points  to  bear  in  mind  are— the  large  extent  | 
over  which  there  is  a  tvmpanitic  sound  ;  the 
irregular   distension   of   the   abdomen ;    the 
hollowness  of  the  epigastric  rearion ;  the  fill-  ' 
ness  of  the  left  side -of  the  abdomen:    the  I 
vermicular  motion  apparent  over  the  dilated  ' 
organ;  the  pecnliarity  of  the  vomiting;  and  ' 
the  large  amoimt  of  fluid  thua  evacuated  of 
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[  an  acid  character,  presenting  nndcr  the 
microscope  tornhp,  sarcime,  and  bacilli 

^\heneve^    there    is    any    .lim,uJtv.    tho 

I  stonuich-tubo  should  bo  introduced  aUer  the 
patient  lias  abstained  from  foo.i  f„r  twelve 
lours,  and  any  materials  that  remain  should 

j  be  removed  and  examined  witii  tho  micro- 
scope.  The  practitioner  sliouhl  bear  in  mind 
tliat  dilated  stomach  is  not  infro.iue.itly  met 
with  along  with  an  old  ulcer  of  the  pvh.rio 
region.  The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the 
dilatation  umst  be  determined  by  tho  history 
of  the  case.  •' 

I  T''-KATMEXT.-The  first  and  most  important 
judications  are  to  remove  from  the  stomach 
1  tlie  mass^  of  decomposing  materials  contained 
[  in  It,  and  to  cleanse  the  mucous  membrane 
tiom  the  mucus  and  other  substances  ten.li.,« 
to  set  up  fermentation  in  any  food  that  may 
be  taken.  This  is  most  readily  ellected  by 
the  introduction  of  a  tube,  through  which 
the  contents  of  the  organ  may  be  evacuated, 
and  water  or  solutions  of  different  substances 
may  be  introduced.  Formerly  a  stiff  stomach- 
tube  was  invariably  used,  and  tho  contrnts  or 
the  organ  removed  by  the  action  of  .a  pump; 
but  of  late  years  a  much  easier  and  less  dan- 
gerous procedure  has  been  employed.  See 
Lavage. 

J}y  means  of  this  rational  method  of  treat- 
ment the  greatest  success  has  been  attained 
during  late  years  in  cases  of  gastric  dilata- 
tion  ;  and  even  when  the  pylorus  is  rendered 
impassable  by  cancerous  disease,  it  is  won- 
derful what  a  beneficial  effect  the   periodical 
emptying  and  cleansing  of  the  dilated  organ 
can  exeit   upon    the  general  welfare  of  Ihe 
patient.     In  many  cases   which   have  come 
under  the  wTiters'  notice,  the  patients  began 
to    improve  immediately  the   stomach-tube 
i  was  brought  into  use.  and  not  onlv  gained 
I  flesh  and  strength,  but  li\  ed  for  many  months 
j  after  the  cancerous  disease  had  appeared  to 
I  have   reache.l    a   fatal    stage.      But   unfor- 
[  tunately    there     is     always    a    tendencv  to 
overrate     the     value     of    any     therapeutic 
:  measure,  and  consequently  to  lose  sight  of 
the  indications  for  its  employment  in  7in  ill- 
advised  attempt  to  extend  its  sphere  of  use- 
fulness.    Conse(]uently  it  has  hajipened  that 
many  practitioners  have  tried  to  introduce 
lavage  into  the    treatment  of  every  disease 
where  the  stomach  has  appeared  at  all  at 
fault ;  and  have  proclaimed  the  method  as 
the  true  panacea  for  all  gastric  ills.      Atonic 
dyspepsia,  ana-mia,  the  crises  of  ataxia,  and 
even  acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  have  all 
been  subjected  to  the  gastric  douche,  while 
the  products  of  digestion  have   been    with- 
drawn  and   examined  in  nearly  every  dis- 
ease where  it  has  been  possible  to  pass  a  tube. 
But,  ai>art  from  the  fact  that  such  indi-ori- 

minate  application  has  proved  of  !i«i  ii 'ual 

value,  either   in   diagnosis  or  i  it 

must  always  be  remembered  t)  of 

the   stomach-tube    is  not  totally   Ui-.oi.i    of 
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danger.  While  it  may  be  said  that  lavage 
is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  cases  of  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  and  chronic  catarrh,  its  in- 
discriminate employment  in  every  case  of 
disordered  digestion  will  prove  an  injury 
rather  than  a  benefit,  and  will  eventually 
throw  discredit  upon  the  whole  method  of 
treatment. 

Some  writers  recommend  the  administra- 
tion of  small  doses  of  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  after  each  meal  to  assist  digestion,  but 
the  writers  have  seldom  seen  it  of  much  use. 
Where  cancer  is  absent  moderate  doses  of 
cod-liver  oil  appear  of  service,  but  in  other 
cases  the  drug  is  apt  to  produce  nausea  and 
loss  of  appetite.  The  muscular  action  of  the 
stomach  must  be  as  much  as  possible  assisted; 
and  a  well-fitting  bandage,  or  an  abdominal 
belt,  is  often  of  value.  Electricity  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  some,  but  in  the 
experience  of  the  writers  it  is  rarely  produc- 
tive of  benefit.  What,  however,  is  always 
more  or  less  beneficial  is  to  keep  up  a  free 
action  on  the  large  intestine  by  mild  aperients 
or  enemata.  Injections  of  gruel  and  barley- 
water,  mixed  with  castor-oil  and  turpentine, 
answer  the  purpose  best. 

Symptoms  must  be  relieved  as  they  arise. 
Subcutaneous  injections  of  moriihine  are 
invaluable  for  the  relief  of  pain.  In  some 
cases  chloral  hydrate  answers  better,  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  inferior  to  preparations  of 
opium.  One  of  the  most  distressing  symp- 
toms is  acidity.  This  is  best  relieved  by  a 
combination  of  bisnmth  with  magnesia  or 
soda,  or  by  lime-water  given  frequently.  Sir 
William  Jenner  recommended  the  hyposul- 
phite of  sodium  to  relieve  the  acidity.  Others 
have  prescribed  carbolic  acid  and  creasote. 

As  regards  the  diet  of  the  patient,  such 
articles  of  food  should  be  chosen  as  are  least 
liable  to  ferment,  and  consequently  starch 
and  saccharine  substances  should  be  as  far 
as  possible  excluded.  Where  tliere  is  much 
pain  after  food,  or  other  symptoms  of  ulcer- 
ation, it  will  be  found  best  to  restrict  the 
patient  to  liquid  food,  taken  frequently  and 
in  small  quantities,  such  as  milk,  meat-juice, 
chicken-broth,  and  beef-tea.  But  where  tliere 
is  not  much  pain,  frequent  small  meals  of 
solids  may  be  allowed,  consisting  of  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  fish,  fowls,  tripe,  sweetbread,  &c. 
When  the  vomiting  persists  in  spite  of  the 
use  of  the  stomach-tube,  nutrient  enemata 
should  be  used.  Alcohol  seldom  agrees ;  but, 
if  it  seems  to  be  necessary,  small  quantities 
of  brandy  or  whisky  will  be  foimd  to  answer 
better  than  wine. 

The  operative  treatment  for  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  the  pyloric  orifice  was  first  advo- 
cated by  Loreta.  The  organ  is  opened  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lesion,  and  the  pylorus 
forcibly  stretched,  either  by  the  finger  of  the 
operator  or  by  means  of  a  mechanical  dila- 
tor. Among  twenty-seven  recorded  cases 
collected  by  the   writers,  ten  died  soon  after 


the  operation,  while  the  remaining  seventeen 
recovered,  and  several  remained  free  from 
their  previous  symptoms  for  some  months 
afterwards.  In  one  instance  the  operation 
was  performed  twice.  In  one  unpublished 
case  which  has  come  under  the  writers' 
notice,  the  forcible  stretching  of  the  pylorus 
caused  rupture  of  the  orifice,  and  also  of  the 
first  inch  of  the  duodenum,  the  patient  dying 
of  acute  peritonitis.  The  writers  would  there- 
fore advise  that  in  every  case  a  careful  trial 
of  medicinal  and  dietetic  treatment  be  made 
before  surgical  interCerence  is  undertaken. 

8.  Stomach,  Fibroid  Thickening  of. 
This  condition  has  received  various  names, 
such  as  '  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach,' '  sclerosis,' 
'plastic  linitis,'  &c.  Allusion  has  been  made 
in  another  article  to  thickening  of  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  of  a  similar  natm-e  to  that 
affecting  the  pylorus,  and  usually  producing 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  layer,  narrow- 
ing of  the  opening  into  the  duodenum,  and 
eventually  dilatation  of  the  organ  (see  Py- 
lorus, Diseases  of).  Such  cases,  although 
not  common,  are  every  now  and  then  met 
with,  and  in  many  instances  the  thickening 
of  the  submucous  tissue  extends  for  some 
distance  from  the  pylorus,  producing  a  tough, 
leathery  condition  of  the  coats.  More  rarely 
the  thickening  occurs  in  other  parts  than  at 
the  pyloric  end.  But,  apart  from  these  local 
thickenings,  we  occasionally  meet  with  a 
form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  coats  of  the 
whole  organ  are  immensely  hj'pertrophied. 

Etiology. — Males  seem  to  be  more  liable 
to  this  complaint  than  females,  and  it  occurs 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  cancer.  Dr. 
Brinton  states  that,  whilst  the  average  age 
of  cancer  is  fifty,  that  of  fibroid  thickening 
is  only  thirty-four.  Mechanical  injury  seems 
in  some  instances  to  have  jiroduced  this  dis- 
ease. 

Anatomical  Characters. — On  opening  the 
abdomen,  there  are  almost  always  found 
signs  of  general  peritonitis,  either  acute  or 
chronic.  In  some  cases  a  thick  layer  of 
lymph  overlies  and  unites  the  various 
organs;  in  other  cases  only  fluid,  mixed  with 
flakes  of  lymph,  is  discovered.  The  stomach 
is  round  or  oval  in  sliape,  smooth  on  the 
surface,  firm  to  the  touch,  often  forming  a 
tumour  in  the  epigastric  or  hypochondriac 
region.  When  cut  into,  its  walls  do  not 
collapse ;  and  its  cavity  is  often  so  much 
reduced  in  size  as  to  be  capable  of  contain- 
ing only  a  few  ounces  of  fluid.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  varies  greatly,  but  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  described  as  upwards 
of  an  inch.  As  a  general  rule,  the  walls 
are  tliicker  at  the  pylorus  than  elsewhere, 
but  the  opening  into  the  duodenum  is  not 
necessarily  constricted,  altliough  such  is  not 
infrequently  the  case.  The  coats  are  of  a 
dirty-grey  colour,  but  the  distinction  between 
them  can  be  readily  made  out.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  thickening  seems   to  be  in  the 


submucous  tissue ;  but  the  muscular  layers 
as  well  as  the  connective  tissue  between  the 
muscular  buntUes,  and  the  subserous  struc- 
ture, are  all  much  increased  in  thickness  and 
density  Tlie  mucous  membrane  is  thrown 
nito  folds  or  elevations,  or  studded  over  by 
suiall  projections,  most  of  these  appearance's 
bem-  probably  the  resiUt  of  the  diminished 
capacity  of  the  organ  ;  it  may  also  be  ulcer- 
ated. Microscopically,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane IS  usually  found  to  be  healthy. 

Symptoms.— In   a  case    observed"  by  the 
writers  the  symptoms  followed  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  an  injury  to  the  ei)i.'as-  ' 
tnum ;    but  usually  thev  have  come  mrin- 
si.hously.      There   is  generallv  pain   in   the 
epigastrium,    increased    bv    food,    in    some 
instances  shooting  into  tlie  back  and  shoul- 
ders.    The  tumour  formed  bv  the  th.ckened  ' 
stomach  is  almost  always  tender  on  pressure   I 
but  not  remarkably  so,  unless  peritonitis  is  J 
present.     Vomiting  is  a  general  symptom  ;  I 
m  some  instances  it  occurs  directly  after  food   I 
in  others  the  Huid  rejected  is  thin.lilie  saliva.'  I 
lowards  the  close  of  the  disease  vomitin-  ! 
ot  blood  is  not  infre(pient;  but,  unless  ulcer" 
ation  occur,  there  is  an  absence  of  the  cotfee- 
ground  fluid  so  constantly  marked  in  cancer 
1  he  appetite  is  always  bad,  and  decreases  as 
the  disease  advances;  the  bowels  are  usually 
contined.    There  is  loss  of  Hesh  and  strength. 
Ihe  pulse  is  feeble  towards  the  end  of  the 
case.     Dropsy,  both  of  the  peritoneum  and 
lower   extremities,   generally    sliows    itself- 
and  the  patient  dies  from  exhaustion,  or  is 
cut  off  by  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis.     The 
duration  of  the  malady  varies  greatly.     la 
some  cases  it   has  been  known  to  last  for 
many  years,  whil.'^t  in  others  the  patient  has 
died  in  a  few  months. 

Physicil  Si(jns.~In  almost  every  instance 
a  tumour  has  been  observed  during  life.  It 
IS  generally  situated  in  the  epigastTium,  but 
may  present  itself  in  either  hvpochondrium. 
In  one  patient  it  was  supposed,  from  its 
situation,  to  be  a  cancer  of  the  spleen.  It  is 
smooth  upon  the  suri'ace,  more  or  less  tender 
to  the  touch,  and  usually  movable  from  side 
to  side  On  percussion,  the  sound  is  not  per-  I 
lectly  dull,  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  tumour.     ' 

Diagnosis. -This  complaint  may  be  con- 
founded with  cancer,  or  with  foreign  bodies 
m  the  stomach.     It  must   be  most  dilhcult, 
If  not  impossible,  to  diagnose  the  more  acute 
cases  from  cancer.     The  smoother  surface  of 
the    tumour,   and    the    non-atfection   of  the 
hver  or   other  organs,  are  the  most  likely 
points  on  which  stress  may  be  laid,  to  dis-  ' 
tinguish  between  the  two  diseases.     In  the 
clu-onic  cases  of  fibroid  thickening,  the  Ion"' 
duration  of  the  illness,  tlie  less  constant  pain, 
the  vomiting  directly  after  food,  the  less  fre- 
quent  occurrence  of  coffee-.gi-ound  vomiting, 
and  the  absence  of  the  history  of  a  family 
predisposition   to   cancer,  mav  atTord  some 
grounds   for    a    diagnosis,      to   distinguish 
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[these    cases    from    foreign    bodies    in    ,he 
sto,„„ch   wo  must  remember  that  the  bitter 
are  found  ch.etly  in  idiots  and  in  the  insane 
or  in  hysterical  females.     One  of  the  wnteni 
has  long  been  in  th?  habit  of  distendin-  the 
stomach  m    all    doubtful    cases,  bv   makin'' 
the  patient  drink  freely  of  soda  water;  and 
in    one   mstanco    where    the    coats   of  the 
stomach  were  much  thiekone.l.  he  succeeded 
by  so  doing  in  proving  the  case  to  bo  one  of 
fabroid  disease.     The  note  on  percussion  be- 
came  more   tympanitic,  and   the   lump  de- 
I  scended,  but  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  body  in 
j  the  stomach  no  change  would  be  ellecte.i  by 
I  such  a  m.incBuvre. 

j      TuKATMEN-T.-Carefiil  attention  to  diet  is 
I  the  most  essential  point  in  the  treatment  of 
I  this  disease.     The  diminution  in  the  si/e  of 
^  the  stomach  is  suthcient  to  show  that  only 
I  small  quantities  of  food  can  be  retained,  anil 
j  the  impaired  condition   of  the  motor  ai.pa- 
ratus  mdicates  the  necessity  that  the  nourish- 
ment  should  consist  only  of  liquids.     Milk 
I  and  annual  soups  seem   best  fitted  for  such 
i  r?f"  ,0^"™  is  'il'nost  the  onlv  medicine 
lively  to  be  of  value.      Occasional  leeches 
and  small    blisters,  frequently   rej,eated,  to 
I  the  epigastrium,  tend  to  reheve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient. 

9.  Stomach,  Gangrene  of— It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modern  authors  that  ulcera- 
tions of  the  stomach  are  produced  by  the  solu- 
tion   by  means  of  the  gastric  juice,  of  small 
patches  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  that  have 
been  deprived  of  their  vitaiitv,  and  become 
gangrenous.    Such  may  no  doubt  be  the  case 
when  the  morbid   condition   is   confined    to 
merely  isolated  patches  of  the  stomach  ;  but 
where  general  acute  gastritis  co-cxii^ts  there 
IS  oftfn  a  complete  susjension  of  the  seere- 
tion  of  gastric  juice,  and  in  many  such  cases 
the  edges  of  the  siou-hing  tissues   may  be 
seen  still  attached  to  the  neighbouring  hs-ilthy 
structures.       Where   there   has    been    great 
depression  of  strength,  we  occasionally  meet 
with  sloughing,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  both 
in  the  inferior  animals  and  in  man.     Cases 
i  of  sloughing  of  the  stomach  occurring  in  the 
[  human  subject  have  been  recorded  by  various 
WTiters.      A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  records 
of  the  London  Hospital  in  which  8louj,'hing 
of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  was  loiind 
m  a  Woman    fifty-two  years  of  age,  but   it 
was  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  ascend- 
ing colon,  and  there  was  also  sl.)tiL;hing  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  and  sup.   :i  ri.,?,  of 
the  left  kidney.      The  late    Dr.  n 

also   mentions    one    in    which,  li 

diseased  kidneys  and  pneumonia,  there  were 
several  sloughs  at  the  lesser  curvnture  of  the 
stomach.  The  most  ordinary  form  of  gan- 
grene of  the  stomach  is  where  it  occurs  in 
cancer  of  the  organ.  A  large  mass  of 
sloughing  tissue  is  found  connected  with  a 
malignant   ulceration,  often   of   large    size, 
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and  generally  situated  towcards   the    pyloric 
end  of  the  oi'gan. 

Treatment. — Gangrene  of  the  stomach  is 
beyond  treatment -other  than  what  may  he 
afforded  by  opium  or  perhaps  some  simple 
antiseptic. 

10.  Stomacti,  Hernia  of.  —  See  15. 
Malposition. 

11.  Stomach,  Hypersemia  of. — The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  fre- 
quently found  to  be  congested  alter  death, 
where  there  has  been  but  little  evidence 
of  disease  during  life. 

Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
Gastric  hypersemia  may  arise  from  differeiit 
causes.  If  an  animal  be  killed  when  fasting, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found 
to  be  pale  and  anaemic  ;  but  if  deatli  should 
occur  whilst  digestion  is  going  on,  the  vessels 
are  seen  to  be  filled  with  blood.  The  same 
observation  is  made  in  the  human  subject,  and 
serves  to  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a 
congested  state  of  this  organ  after  death.  In 
other  instances  the  increased  vascularity  is 
the  result  of  a  lavish  emploj'ment  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  during  the  later  hours  of  life.  The 
most  extreme  degrees  of  hy  Deraemia  of  the 
stomach  are  met  with  in  cases  of  diseased 
heart,  more  especially  when  the  mitral  valve 
has  been  constricted.  When  we  open  the 
stomach  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  dark 
purple  condition  of  its  lining  membrane,  the 
ajipearance  of  congestion  being  most  evident 
in  the  pyloric  region,  and  terminating  abruptly 
at  the  end  of  the  oesoidiagus.  The  rugse 
seem  thick  and  promiiient,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  tenacious 
mucus.  Spots  of  extravasated  blood  present 
themselves,  some  being  softened  on  their  sur- 
face, as  though  they  had  been  acted  upon  by 
the  gastric  juice.  There  is  seldom,  however, 
any  of  the  general  softening  characteristic  of 
the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  after  death, 
and  the  surface  looks  raw  and  uneven  after 
the  removal  of  the  adherent  mucus.  The 
whole  stomach  has  a  thickened,  fleshy  feeling, 
and  is,  in  reality,  considerably  increased  in 
bulk.  Microscopically,  sections  of  the 
stomach  have  an  opaque  appearance,  from 
the  quantity  of  blood  and  serum  they  con- 
tain, but  after  being  for  some  time  macerated 
they  become  more  transparent.  In  some 
cases  the  tubes  can  be  readily  separated  from 
each  other,  and  are  normal ;  in  other  cases 
they  are  of  unusually  large  size,  and  dis- 
tended with  cells  and  granular  matter.  The 
blood-vessels  are  always  enlnrged,  and  in 
long-standing  cases  the  coats  of  the  veins  are 
thickened.  The  capillaries  surrounding  the 
orifices  of  the  tubes  are  especially  dilated  and 
engorged  with  blood.  Long-continued  con- 
gestion reduces  the  secretion  of  the  stomach. 
The  secretion  of  acid  is  evidently  lessened, 
for  in  some  instances  phosphates  have  been 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and, 
as  a  general    rule,    the   mucous    membrane 


does  not  present  the  appearance  of  post- 
mortem solution.  Tlie  formation  of  pepsin 
is  also  impaired.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  why  hyperaemia  is  more  intense  in 
the  pyloric  than  in  the  more  actively  secret- 
ing portions  of  the  organ.  In  all  proba- 
bility it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  vessels 
of  the  stomach  perforate  the  muscular  coat 
obliquely  before  they  pass  upwards  be- 
t%veen  the  tubes  to  the  surface.  The  circular 
fibres  must  compress  these  vessels  during 
their  contraction;  and  the  veins,  from  the 
greater  weakness  of  their  coals,  and  from 
their  being  less  protected  by  surrounding 
fibrous  tissue,  mvtst  feel  the  efl'ects  of  the 
compression  more  than  the  arteries.  The 
transverse  muscular  fibres  are  comparativelj' 
thin  and  weak  in  the  larger  portion  of  the 
stomach,  and  become  firmer  and  stronger  as 
we-approach  the  pylorus.  Consequently  the 
veins  are  more  liable  to  compression  during 
the  more  energetic  motions  of  this  region,  and 
the  effects  of  the  congestion  are  here  more 
appreciable. 

12.  Stomach,  Hypertrophy  of  the 
Walls  of. —See  8.  Fibroid  Tliickening. 

13.  Stomach,  Inflammation  of. — 
Synon.  :  Gastritis  ;  Fr.  Gastrite  ;  Ger.  Gas- 
tritis. 

All  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  be  simul- 
taneously inflamed,  but  this  is  rarely  met 
with  {see  8.  Fibroid  Thickeniiig).  Usually 
the  mucous  membrane  is  alone  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  and  it  has  of  late  years  been 
the  custom  to  describe  this  as  '  gastric 
catarrh.'  This  term  is  objectionable,  as 
catarrh  is  so  generally  applied  to  the  inflam- 
mation of  mucous  membranes  of  a  much 
more  sinq^le  anatomical  structure.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  in  realitj'  an  expanded 
gland,  the  elements  of  which  have  a  greater 
functional  activity  than  those  of  any  other 
secreting  structure  in  the  hiunan  body.  The 
injuries  inflicted  upon  it  by ,  disease  are 
therefore  in  no  way  analogous  to  those 
suffered  by  an  ordinary  lining  membrane, 
but  tend  to  lessen  or  altogether  destroy 
the  function  of  an  organ  of  primary  im- 
portance to  tlie  well-being  of  the  individual. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  anatomical  changes  are 
not  always  of  the  same  character,  but  seem 
to  the  writers  in  certain  cases  quite  distinct 
from  those  ordinarily  produced  by  catarrh. 
Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  will  therefore  be  described 
under  two  forma,  namely,  (1)  Catarrhal;  and 
(2)  Erythematous  gastritis.  It  will  be  also 
necessaryto  consider  the  disease  according  as 
it  occurs  in  an  acute  or  chronic  form. 

(1)  Acute  Inflammation — Acute  Gas- 
tritis.— iETiOLOGY  — Acute  catarrhal  gas- 
tritis is  most  common  in  persons  of  middle 
and  advanced  age,  and  more  fi'equently 
affects  females  than  males.  Sometimes  it 
occurs  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects,  and 
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is  relieved  when  the  disease  appears  in  the 
joints.  Again,  it  presents  itself  u\  those  who 
sutler  from  disease  of  the  heart,  emphysema 
of  the  lunj^s,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  other 
disorders  that  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  a 
congested  condition  of  the  digestive  tract. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  often  proves 
dangerous,  and  snaps  the  feehle  thread  by 
which  the  patient  clings  to  lite.  The  most 
common  exciting  causes  of  acute  gastritis 
are  errors  in  diet ;  various  indigestible  sub- 
stances, such  as  cheese  or  shell-hsh,  being 
esi)ecially  liable  to  produce  it.  Above  all,  an 
immoderate  indulgence  in  sjiirituous  liijuors 
is  apt  to  set  up  this  form  of  inflammation,  not 
infre<iuently  laying  thereby  the  foundation 
for  other  and  more  serious  morbid  changes. 

Acute  crythemalous  gastritis  is  more 
generally  met  with  in  children  and  in  young 
persons,  and  constitutes  a  considerable  nimi- 
ber  of  the  so-called  '  gastric  '  and  '  remittent ' 
fevers  so  common  at  this  period  of  life.  It 
also  presents  itself  in  scarlet  fever  and  other 
eruptive  disorders  ;  and  although  it  usually 
passes  oir  without  provoking  any  local  symp- 
toms diu-ing  the  fever,  it  nevertheless  con- 
stantly leaves  a  liability  to  a  fre(iuent  re- 
currence of  the  disorder.  Considering  how 
often  the  recurrence  talces  place,  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  attention  has  been  attached  to 
the  circumstance.  A  similar  morbid  condition 
of  the  stomach  often  makes  its  api)earance  in 
the  last  stage  of  phthisis  and  other  exhausting 
disorders,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  and 
sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Anatomical  Ciiauacters.  —  In  catarrhal 
gastritis  the  stomach  is  usually  contracted 
and  empty.  The  lining  membrane  is  covered 
with  a  tenacious  or  thready  mucus,  beneath 
which  it  appears  irregularly  congested.  It 
is  softer  than  usual ;  and  often  presents 
numerous  small  lueraorrhages.  These  are 
most  comiuonly  met  with  in  the  pj'loric 
region,  are  round  or  oval  in  shape,  and 
frequently  superficially  ulcerated.  Micro- 
scopically, the  pits  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  are  found  to  be  swoDen,  promi- 
nent, and  their  vessels  much  congested. 
On  section,  the  gastric  tubes  are  seen  to  be 
greatly  distended  with  large  granular  cells, 
which,  by  their  increased  size  and  number, 
bidge  outward  the  basement-membrane,  so 
as  to  produce  an  irregular  outline.  The 
solitary  glands  are  generally-  enlarged. 

We  meet  with  the  most  perfect  examples 
of  acute  eri/thematous  (jastritia  in  scarlatina. 
In  the  earlier  stages  there  is  no  increased 
secretion  of  mucus,  and  often  but  slight  in- 
jection of  the  surface,  whilst  at  a  later  period 
the  mucous  membrane  niay  be  even  paler 
than  usual.  Microscopically,  the  gastric  tubes 
are  much  distended  by  granular  and  fatty 
matters,  so  that  the  cells  are  quite  obsciu-ed, 
and  in  many  cases  these  seem  to  be  reduced 
greatly  in  number.  Casts  of  the  tubes  are 
in  some  instances  met  with  in  the  contents 


of  the  stomach.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
morbid  appearances,  which  ai-e  strictly  ana- 
logous to  those  of  the  skin  in  scarlatina, 
ditfer  from  those  produced  by  catarrli,  in  the 
amount  of  mucus  not  being  increased,  and  in 
the  tubes  being  distended  by  an  albiuninous 
lluid,  instead  of  by  an  increased  growth  of 
the  cells  themselves.  It  is  therefore  ana- 
logous to  an  erythematous  affection  of  the 
skin,  with  which,  indeed,  it  is  associated  in 
scarlatina  ;  whilst  the  catarrhal  form  is  ana- 
logous to  the  eczematous  and  other  intlamma- 
tions  of  the  cutis,  which  are  characterised  by 
a  more  abundant  formation  of  the  cellular 
elements. 

Syjiptoms. — The  catarrhal  form  of  gastritis 
is  sometimes  preceded  for  a  few  days  or  hours 
by  a  feeling  of  general  weakness ;  in  other 
cases  the  attack  comes  on  without  warning. 
There  is  seldom  any  complaint  of  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  although  a  sense  of 
fulness  and  uneasiness  is  not  uncommon. 
Nausea  or  vomiting  is  iisually  present,  and 
in  nervous  subjects  is  often  very  distressing  ; 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
signs  of  tbe  disease.  Tenderness  on  pressure 
is  rarely  absent.  At  first  the  remains  of  the 
previous  meal  are  rejected,  biit  afterwards  a 
thick,  glairy  mucus  is  expelled,  attended  with 
violent  retching.  The  tongue  is  foul,  and  the 
breath  often  offensive,  from  the  co-existence 
of  oi-al  catarrh.  There  is  an  absence  of  appe- 
tite, or  a  positive  aversion  to  all  food.  The 
bowels  are  conlined ;  the  urine,  which  is  often 
pale  and  copious  before  the  attack,  becomes 
scanty  and  high-coloured  during  its  continu- 
ance. The  pulse  is  rarely  quickened,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  mialtered.  There 
is  almost  always  headache,  the  pain  chieHy 
affecting  the  forehead  and  eyes,  ajid  being 
accompanied  by  intolerance  of  light  and 
soimd,  whilst  sleeplessness  forms  a  promi- 
nent symj)tom  in  many  cases. 

In  eri/thematous  gastritis,  on  the  contrary, 
pain  at  the  epigastrium  is  a  prominent  symp- 
tom, excepting  when  the  disease  accompanies 
eruptive  fevers.  It  usually  comes  on  di- 
rectly after  food,  sometimes  shooting  towards 
the  shoulders,  or  down  the  left  arm.  In 
phthisical  cases  a  feeling  of  rawness  in  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach  is  more  genernlly 
com})lained  of.  The  pain  is  associated  with 
tenderness  on  pressiu-e  over  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  In  children  there  is  usually  an 
absence  of  pain,  but  the  tenderness  is  well- 
marked.  Vomiting  is  as  general  as  in  the 
catarrhal  form,  but  the  matters  rejected 
seldom  contain  much  mucus.  Kausca  is  pre- 
sent where  vomiting  is  absent,  and  in  the 
slighter  cases  forms  the  chief  ground  of  com- 
plaint. Thirst  is  almost  always  troublesome. 
The  tongue  is  at  first  red  and  injected,  bui 
in  a  day  or  two  it  is  apt  to  become  dr^'  and 
glazed.  Diarrhoea  generally  accompanies  the 
disease,  the  stools  being  fwtid  and  unhealthy. 
The  pulse  is  frequent,  often  out  of  all  pro- 
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portion  to  the  severity  of  the  other  symptoms. 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  is  increased, 
especially  in  children. 

Both  these  forms  of  gastritis  generally  sub- 
side, but  in  other  cases  the  disease  shows  a 
tendency  to  become  chronic.  In  both  there 
is  a  diminution,  or  entire  cessation,  of  the 
secretion  of  the  stomach.  This  does  not 
arise  from  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
pepsin  in  the  tubes,  for  the  writers  have  found 
the  mucous  membrane  after  death  capable  of 
forming  an  active  artiticial  gastric  juice.  In 
all  probability,  the  secretion  of  acid  is  arrested, 
or  its  dow  into  the  stomach  prevented,  by  the 
swelling  of  the  oritices  of  the  tubes  or  of  the 
pits  into  which  they  open.  The  resvdt,  how- 
ever, is  that  fermentation  occurs  in  any  food 
taken  ;  the  inflammation  is  thereby  kept  up  ; 
and  large  quantities  of  toruLe,  mixed  with 
food  or  mucus,  are  rejected  by  vomiting. 

Diagnosis. — The  vomiting  of  acute  catar- 
rhal gastritis,  attended,  as  it  so  frequently  is, 
by  headache,  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
the  gastric  irritability  of  brain-disease.  In 
affections  of  the  brain  the  vomiting  occurs 
more  directly  after  food,  and  is  often  un- 
attended by  nausea.  The  tongue  may  be 
clean,  whilst  the  pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  hot, 
the  bowels  obstinately  confined,  and  other 
symptoms  are  present  pointing  to  some 
brain-lesion.  In  gastritis  nausea  is  more 
complained  of;  the  tongue  is  foul;  the  pulse, 
in  the  catarrhal  form,  but  little  (juickened ; 
the  skin  comparatively  cool ;  the  bowels 
often  relaxed ;  and  there  is  a  history  of 
previous  attacks,  or  of  some  dietetic  error 
or  co-existing  visceral  disorder.  Acute  erythe- 
matous gastritis  may  at  first  closely  simulate 
typhoid  fever,  especially  in  children.  It  is, 
however,  distingixished  from  it  by  the  gastric 
symptoms  being  prominent  from  the  onset; 
by  their  sudden  occurrence  ;  by  the  rapid, 
not  gradual,  rise  of  the  temjierature ;  by  the 
red,  injected  tongiie ;  and  by  the  spleen  not 
being  enlarged.  The  fall  in  the  temperature, 
and  the  absence  of  eruption  and  of  diarrhcea, 
serve  to  j^revent  mistakes  after  the  first  week 
of  the  illness. 

Prognosis. — "When  gastritis  is  uncompli- 
cated, the  prognosis  is  favourable,  but  it  is 
otherwise  if  it  take  place  in  the  coiu~se  of 
some  serious  chronic  disorder. 

Treatment. — The  general  principle  to  be 
kept  in  view  is  to  afford  the  stomach  as 
perfect  physiological  rest  as  possible.  In 
severe  cases,  therefore,  it  is  best  to  let  the 
patient  abstain  entirely  from  all  food  for 
twenty-four  or  forty -eight  hours,  allowing 
him  to  suck  only  a  little  ice,  in  order  to  allay 
thirst.  If  there  be  much  exhaustion,  or  if 
the  attack  be  a  protracted  one,  the  strength 
may  be  supported  by  nutrient  enemata. 
Sometimes  the  subcutaneoiis  injection  of 
morphme  assists  in  giving  rest  to  the  in- 
flamed organ.  In  acute  catarrhal  gastritis, 
especially  when  it   is  attended  with   portal 


congestion,  or  has  arisen  from  excessive  in- 
dulgence in  spirituous  liquors,  we  can  often 
put  a  stoij  to  the  attack  by  calomel.  From 
two  to  five  grains  may  be  placed  on  the 
tongue,  and  be  followed  by  a  saline  aperient, 
and  a  second  dose  may  be  admmistered  the 
following  day.  When  there  is  diarrhoea  or 
much  exhaustion,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a 
grain  every  few  hours.  In  the  slighter  attacks 
efferveschig  liquids  often  give  great  relief  to 
the  patient.  In  the  earlier  stage  of  ei'ythe- 
matous  gastritis,  nitrate  of  potassium  or 
chloride  of  ammonium,  along  with  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid,  is  generally  of  benefit;  the 
bowels  being  at  the  same  time  relieved  by 
some  mild  aperient,  or  by  an  enema. 

In  both  forms  the  practitioner  should  be 
■  on  the  watch  lest  the  syixiptoms  sliould  be 
kept  up  by  fermentation.  This  is  readily 
determined  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  vomited 
matters,  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine,  under  the  microscope ;  or  by  testing 
for  lactic,  acetic,  and  btityric  acids.  Torulte, 
if  present,  will  be  detected  by  their  brown 
colour,  roimd  or  oval  shape,  and  their  ten- 
dencj'  to  the  formation  of  chains  of  cells.  In 
case  of  fermentation,  carbolic  acid,  creasote, 
or  sulphm-ous  acid  may  be  prescribed.  The 
glycevhie  of  carbolic  acid,  in  does  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops,  is  to  be  preferred,  combined 
with  tincture  of  belladonna  or  solution  of 
morphine. 

Occasionally  the  vomiting  appears  to  per- 
sist from  exhaustion.  When  this  is  suspected 
to  be  the  case,  stimulants  must  be  had  re- 
course to ;  and  in  many  instances  champagne 
will  stop  sickness  at  once,  when  all  other 
remedies  have  been  fruitlessly  tried.  It  is 
in  such  circumstances  that  the  hypodermic 
use  of  morphine  is  so  valuable  ;  a  single  dose 
often  giving  sleep,  and  allowing  the  stomach 
sufficient  repose  to  recover  its  normal  tone. 

When  there  is  much  epigastric  tendernessj 
the  application  of  a  few  leeches  is  often  of 
great  value.  This  is  chiefly  the  case  where 
the  attnck  has  occurred  as  a  complication  of 
some  other  gasti'ic  disorder,  such  as  uJcer. 
In  obstinate  cases  of  catarrhal  gastritis,  dry- 
cupping  may  be  used  with  benefit.  In  the 
erythematous  form  the  writers  always  find 
warm  external  applications  usefiil,  such  as 
poultices  of  linseed  meal,  with  or  without 
mustard,  hot  fomentations,  and  in  some  Cases 
stimulant  or  opiate  liniments. 

As  soon  as  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
allow  food,  it  should  be  given  in  the  liquid 
form  ;  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  ;  and 
often  repeated.  In  catarrhal  gastritis  all 
saccharine  and  starchy  fluids  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  best  to  restrict  the  patient 
to  chicken-broth,  or  mutton  or  beef  tea, 
or  milk  mixed  with  soda,  Vichy,  or  Seltzer 
water.  In  the  erythematous  form,  where 
there  is  less  tendency  to  fermentation, 
barley-water,  arrowroot,  or  other  farinaceous 
food  mixed  with  milk  may  be  used.     It  often 
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happens  that  condensed  or  pcptonisecl  milk 
is  tolerated  where  cow's  milk  is  rejected. 

(•2)  Chronic  Inflammation.  — Syxon.  : 
Chronic  Gastritis. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  disease 
met  with  in  practice,  and  comprises  all  the 
forms  of  clironic  gastric  deran^cMieut  usuallj' 
described  under  the  head  of  '  inlianimatory 
dyspepsia.'  It  is  almost  always  of  a  catarrhal 
nature ;  for  when  sii^ns  of  erythematous 
gastritis  present  themselves,  it  will  generally 
be  found  that  the  latter  affection  is  an  acute 
attack  supervening  on  chronic  changes  of  a 
catarrhal  natiure. 

.-Etiology. —  Males  are  more  subject  to 
chronic  gastritis  than  females  ;  and  amongst 
the  working  classes  the  writers  found  it  was 
most  frecpient  in  men  between  forty  and 
fifty,  and  in  women  between  fifty  and  sixty. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  occiu" 
in  early  life  it  is  an  hereditary  disease,  and 
the  mother  is  much  more  apt  to  transmit  it 
than  the  father.  It  often  results  from  attacks 
of  acute  inflammation.  Persons  of  a  full  habit 
of  body  are  more  especially  liable  to  chronic 
gastritis,  and  it  is  in  such  that  the  complaint 
usually  proves  especially  rebellious  to  treat- 
ment. Of  all  causes,  errors  in  diet  are  most 
apt  both  to  induce  it.  and  to  maintain  it  when 
once  it  has  been  lighted  up.  Thus,  a  too 
fi-ee  supply  of  animal  food  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  ;  and  equally  so  is  the  habit  of 
too  fre(iuent  repetition  of  meals,  without 
allowing  a  suflicient  interval  between  them. 
This  habit  of  eating  too  frequently  is  greatly 
kept  up  by  the  craving  which  is  so  common 
a  symptom  of  the  disease.  Imperfect  masti- 
cation is  another  common  cause  ;  but,  above 
all,  the  immoderate  use  of  alcohol  occupies  a 
prominent  place.  It  is  strange  how  frecjuently 
■we  discover  signs  of  chronic  gastritis  after 
death,  where  no  particular  complaint  has 
been  made  of  any  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  This  is  more  especiall3- the  case 
where  cirrhosis,  chronic  congestion  of  the 
liver,  diseased  heart,  and  other  disorders 
tending  to  obstruct  the  portal  circulation,  are 
present.  In  like  manner,  it  is  apt  to  occur 
whenever  any  excretory  organ  is  performing 
its  office  imperfectly,  as  in  chronic  diseases 
of  the  kidney,  or  when  constipation  or  in- 
activity of  the  skin  exists.  It  is  very  common 
in  gouty  subjects,  and  in  females  who  suiler 
from  catamenial  derangements ;  and  it  is 
often  met  with  in  persons  who  have  died  of 
phthisis  and  other  wasting  disorders. 

Anatomical  Ciiaracteks.  —  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  greyish  white,  tough,  transparent 
mucus,  which  firmly  adheres  to  the  surface. 
On  Its  removal,  an  abnormal  amovmt  of  vas- 
cularity becomes  apparent,  the  veins  being 
large  and  prominent.  The  surface  is  often 
of  a  grey  or  slate  colour,  and  not  iiifre(]uently 
numerous  hiemorrhagfc  erosions  present  them- 
selves.     This   is   more    especially   the   case 


where  long-continued  congestion  has  been 
kept  up  by  cardiac  or  hepatic  disease.  In 
other  cases  the  surface  is  strikingly  uneven, 
being  studded  over  with  numerous  little 
prominences,  separated  from  each  other  by 
shallow  furrows.  This  condition  is  named 
'  mammillation.'  More  rarely,  small  poly- 
poid formations  project  from  the  membrane. 
The  whole  membrane  is  firm  and  tough,  and 
can  be  stripped  away  from  the  subjacent 
structures  in  tlakes  of  considerable  size. 
These  anatomicsU  changes  are  more  common 
in  the  pyloric  region  than  in  the  more 
actively  secreting  portions  of  the  organ. 

Microscopically,  in  the  sligluer  cases  the 
anatomical  changes  may  be  limited  to  en- 
largement and  thickemng  of  the  small  pits 
on  the  surface,  together  with  dilatation  and 

I  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels.  But  when 
the   disease   has   been   of  long   standing,   a 

I  section  shows  the  glandidar  structure  itself 
to  have  participated.  The  secreting  tubes 
are  closely  united  together,  and  to  the  sub- 
jacent coats;  their  basement-membrane  is 
greatly  thickened ;  and  they  are  distended 
with  cells  and  granular  matters,  which  often 
project  like  little  lumps  from  their  orifices. 
At  a  later  stage  the  tubes  become  atrophied, 
and  only  a  few  fatty  cells  remain  to  pohit  out 
their  former  site;  or  their  free  ends  are  ob- 
structed, whilst  their  lower  ends  are  dilated 

^  into  a  riask-like   form.     The   grey    pigment 

,  may  be  deposited  either  between  the  tubes 
or  in  the  cells  themselves.  The  solitary 
glands  are  generally  enlarged,  and  tend  to 
atrophy  the  tubes  by  their  pressure.  Patches 
of  thickened  layers  of  epitheliiun  may  re- 
main attached  to  the  surface,  showing  that  a 
condition  may  exist  in  the  stomach  analogous 
to  squamous  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Sy.mptoms. — There  is  a  great  difference 
amongst  authors  as  to  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis.  This, 
no  doubt,  in  part,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
simjile  and  uncomplicated  cases  are  so  rarely 
fatal,  and  that  we  have,  therefore,  but  few 
opportmiities  of  verifying  the  diagnosis  by 
post-mortem  examination.  But  it  also  de- 
pends on  the  symptoms  of  other  co-existing 
affections  being  so  often  described  along  with 
those  arising  from  the  deranged  stomach. 
There  is  seldom  much  complaint  of  pain, 
excepting  it  be  a  sense  of  fulness  and  oppres- 
sion at  the  epigastric  region  after  food. 
"W'hen  there  is  acidity,  the  patient  often 
experiences  a  severe  bm-ning  from  the  stomach 
to  the  tliroat.  In  such  cases  temporary  relief 
may  be  afforded  by  food  or  stimulants,  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  fresh  aliment 
exciting  the  stomach  to  increased  action,  so 
that  tiie  decomposing  remains  of  the  previous 
meal  are  either  neutralised  or  hurried  through 
the  pylorus.  There  is  generally  a  certain 
amount  of  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  most  evident  in  the  cases  in 
which  congestion  of  the  liver  is  also  present. 
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The  appetite  is  variable,  being  usiiaDy 
lessened  ;  but  in  other  cases  a  cra\ing  for  food 
is  experienced.  Nausea  is  a  common  symp- 
tom ;  but  vomiting,  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
cases,  is  not  so  ii'eqiient  as  might  be  expected. 
When  the  affection  has  been  induced  by 
drunkenness,  a  rejection  of  mucus  in  the 
early  morning  takes  place,  and  in  gouty  sub- 
jects this  forms  a  most  distressing  sj-mptom. 
Acid  eructations,  and  a  sour  taste  in  the 
mouth,  are  commonly  complained  of.  These 
probably  arise  from  particles  of  undigested 
food  remaining  entangled  in  the  mucus,  set- 
ting up  acetous  or  lactic  acid  fermentation  in 
the  saccharine  and  starchy  articles  of  diet. 
The  writers  prevailed  upon  a  number  of 
patients  who  were  suffering  from  this  symji- 
tom  to  excite  vomiting  in  the  early  morning 
by  drinking  warm  water.  In  every  case  a 
quantity  of  thick,  ropy  mucus  was  rejected, 
and  intermixed  with  it  were  portions  of 
partially  digested  food.  In  some  the  amount 
of  duid  rejected  was  so  large  that  the  conclu-- 
sion  coidd  not  be  resisted  that  the  muscular 
coat  had  been  enfeebled  by  the  intlammation, 
and  had  been  thus  unable  to  comi)letely 
expel  its  contents.  Thirst  is  often  present, 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  is  most  complained  of 
towards  evening.  The  bowels  axe  usually 
confined,  but  where  the  catarrhal  condition 
has  extended  to  the  intestines,  frecpient  at- 
tacks of  diarrlupa  take  place.  The  urine  is 
high-coloured,  depositing  lithates  ;  but  as  the 
inflammatory  condition  subsides,  it  may  be- 
come of  low  specific  gravity,  alkaline  or 
slightly  acid,  and  may  deposit  pale-coloured 
lithates  or  phosphates.  Where  the  oral 
cavity  is,  as  is  usually  the  case,  also  inflamed, 
the  throat  presents  a  red,  congested  appear- 
ance. The  tongue  is  large,  indented  with  the 
teeth,  and,  if  the  liver  is  simultaneously  con- 
gested, is  coated  with  a  thickened  epithelium 
of  a  brown  or  yellow  hue.  If  the  catarrh 
have  extended  to  the  salivary  glands,  the 
sui'face  of  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  or  is 
covered  with  a  w4iite,  creamy  mucus.  If 
the  duodenum  be  affected,  the  patient  is 
liable  to  jaundice  from  obstruction  of  the 
bUiary  passages.  Generally  the  results  of 
imjjerfeci  lacteal  absorption  are  shown  in 
loss  of  flesh,  dryness  and  harshness  of  the 
skin,  and  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  hair  and 
nails.  The  pulse  is  ordinarily  slow,  full,  and 
regular.  A  short  cough  is  often  complained 
of.  The  temperatme  is  seldom  increased, 
excepting  towards  evening,  and  the  patient 
often  complains  of  coldness  in  the  extremities. 
The  nervous  system  almost  always  suffers. 
There  is  great  wakefulness,  or  the  patieut 
wakes  after  a  few  hours  of  broken  and  dis- 
turbed slumber.  Attacks  of  headaclie  are 
frequent,  the  pain  affecting  chiefly  the  fore- 
head and  eyeballs. 

It  is  necessary  to  notice  two  important 
varieties  of  the  complaint,  lioth  on  account 
of  their  practical  importance,  and  also  from 


the  little  attention  they  have  received  from 
authors.  In  one  class  of  cases  the  iirominunt 
symptom  consists  in  the  rejection  of  an 
enormous  quantity  of  mucus.  This  may 
occur  almost  constantly,  vast  amounts  of 
glairy  or  of  blood-stained  mucus  being  re- 
jected. In  other  instances  the  vomiting 
occurs  only  every  few  days,  mostly  after 
breakfast ;  and,  from  the  quantity  expelled, 
it  would  almost  apjiear  as  if  a  gradual  accu- 
mulation took  place  before  each  attack, 
until  the  stomach  was  excited  to  get  rid  of 
it.  There  is  often  no  nausea  preceding  the 
vomiting,  and  but  few  gastric  symptoms  be- 
tween the  attacks.  This  form  of  gastric 
catarrh  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  females,  but 
it  may  also  affect  the  other  sex.  The  second 
variety  appears  to  be  an  eczema  of  the 
stomach  ;  at  any  rate,  the  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membrane  roiilaces  a  similar  catar- 
rhal condition  of  the  skin,  and  is  often  relieved 
as  soon  as  the  latter  reappears.  In  many 
cases  the  condition  may  be  attributable  to  a 
gouty  diathesis,  of  which  both  the  skin- 
affection  and  that  of  the  stomach  are  the 
expressions.  Still,  this  alternation  between 
the  disorder  of  the  skin  and  stomach  is  not 
infrequently  witnessed  in  practice. 

Diagnosis. — The  only  disease  likely  to  lead 
to  mistakes  in  diagnosis  is  ntonic  dyspepsia  ; 
but  we  may  meet  with  vei-y  rare  cases  of 
chronic  catarrhal  gastritis  that  are  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  ulceration  and  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  Where,  as  occasionally  ha]ipens, 
a  certain  amount  of  ha;matemesis  presents 
itself,  the  diagnosis  between  this  disease  and 
ulceration  requires  care.  But  in  catarrh 
there  is  usually  some  co-existing  disease  of  the 
heart  or  liver,  or  some  disorder  of  me-nstrua- 
tion  ;  there  is  an  absence  of  pain,  or,  if  pain 
be  present,  it  is  relieved,  not  increased,  by 
food,  as  in  the  case  of  ulcer.  Again,  the 
vomicingis  less  excited  by  food  ;  the  eijignstric 
tenderness  is  slight  and  diffused,  not  confined 
to  one  particular  spot,  as  in  ulcer.  Cases  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  cancer.  The  pain, 
however,  in  gastric  catarrh  is  slighter;  the 
tenderness  comjiaratively  trifling ;  and  the 
ha^matemesis  is  never  excessive  or  long-con- 
tinued, as  in  cancer.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  latter  disorder  there  is  a  more  ra))id  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  and  more  pallor  of  the 
lips  and  complexion.  The  discovery  of  a 
tumour  in  the  epigastric  region,  or  in  some 
other  organ,  would  remove  all  doubts  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  malady. 

Treatment. — The  first  point  as  regards 
treatment  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
relieve  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  so 
long  as  the  veins  of  the  organ  remain  in  a 
state  of  congestion  produced  by  a  disease  of 
the  'heart  or  lungs.  Cases  that  had  been 
ineflectually  treated  for  months  with  j)urga- 
tives  and  tonics  have  yielded  at  once  to  rest 
and  digitalis,  prescribed  on  account  of  the  dis- 
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covcry  of  a  vlilatod  heart.  In  otlier  instances, 
clironic   lirinht's  disease,  liy  j)reventing  the 
due  chinination  of  the  effete  matters,  fifives 
rise  to  the  f,':\stritis;  and,  under  such  ciixuin- 
stances,  treatment  directed  to  tlie  rehef  of 
the  original  atVection  yiehls  more  satisfactory 
results  than  that  which  wouhl  he  ordinarily 
|)rcscribed  fur  intlannnatorv  dyspepsia.    Con- 
stipation will  bo  often  found  to  have  i)receded 
the  gastric  symptoms,  wliich  have  been  pro- 
<luced  by  the  food  being  too  long  retained  in 
ihe  stomach,  from  the  diminished  muscular 
activity  of  tlie  whole  canal.     Here  a  regular 
action  of  the  bowels  is  the  main  indication 
for  the  relief  of  the  gastric  catarrh.    There  is 
often,  as  before  mentioned,  a  craving  for  food 
every  two  or  three  hours,  set  up  by  the  pre- 
sence of  mucus  in  the  stomach.     Numbers  of 
cases  prove  rebellious  to  treatment,  because 
the    patient   persists   in    seeking   temporary 
relief  by  frecjuently  cramming  the  stomach 
with  food,  or  because  he  keeps  the  mucous  ' 
membrane  in  a  state  of  excitement  by  stimu- 
lants, taken  under  the  idea  that  debility  is 
the  cause  of  his  sufierings.     In  the  majority 
of  very  obstinate  cases,  one  or  other  of  these 
habits  requires  to  be  overcome,  before  other 
treatment  can  be  made  available.    The  mere 
removal  of  the  cause  producing  the  disease  is 
often  sufficient  to  ensure  its  cure,  but  in  other 
instances   we    are    forced   to   employ   other 
means.     The  chief  indication  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  cases  is  to  take  off  any  increased  pres- 
sure upon   the   venous  circulation.     In  any 
glandular  structure  we  can  only  effect  this 
object  by  lessening  the  amount  of  blood  flow- 
ing to  it,  or  by  increasing  the  rapidiij'  of  the 
circulation  through  the  organ  by  stimulating 
its  secretion.      The  first  of  these  objects  in 
the  case  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  is  ac- 
complished by  purgatives,  which  drain  away 
a  large  (jnuntity  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the 
blood  whi(;h  has  to  pass  through  the  vena 
portiE.      In   young    and    vigorous    subjects, 
therefore,   salines,  such  as   the    sulphate    of 
magnesium,  tartarated  soda,  or  the  miner.al 
waters  of  Pulhia  or  Friedrichshall,  may  be 
employed.     These  may  be  assisted  by  small 
doses  of  mercurials,  given   every  second  or 
ihird  night.     The  salines  should  not  be  too 
long   continued   alone,   as   they   are   apt    to 
enfeeble  the  muscular  powers  of  the  canal. 
After  a  short  jieriod,  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
bine them  with    a   tonic,    such    as  quinine, 
gentian,   or   cahniiba,    or   with    sulphate  or 
phosphate  of  iron.     In  more  feeble  subjects, 
or   in   those  who   have   previously    sulfered 
from  atonic  dyspepsia,  it  is  better  to  relieve 
the   congestion   by   stimulating    the    biliary 
.secretion.      For  this  purpose,  taraxacum  or 
chamomile  may  be  employed,  assisted  by  a 
pill  each  night,    containing   podophyllin    or 
bhie-pill.    In  another  set  of  cases,  where  the 
patient  is  not  robust,  both  objects   may  be 
attempted  at  once  — by  the  administration  of 
soda  and  rliubarb  in  the  day,  assisted  by  an 


occasional  dose  of  blue-iiill  at  night,  or  by 
a  course  of  the  Carlsbad  water  every  morn- 
ing. 

It  has  been  before  remarked  how  readily 
fermentation  is  set  up,  whenever  the  secre- 
tion of  tiie  gastric  juice  is  lessened  or  arrested. 
This  circumstance  must  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  treatment  of  this  as  well  as  of  other 
gastric  disorders.  As  soon  as  the  more 
urgent  symptoms  of  chronic  gastritis  are 
sulnlued  in  anj-  case,  tonics,  sucli  as  iron, 
calumba,  or  quinine,  along  with  acids,  may 
be  used  to  obviate  the  enfeebled  state  of 
digestion  that  always  results  from  the  long 
continuance  of  the  inflammation. 

The  treatment  of  cases  where  large  quan- 
tities of  mucus  are  vomited  must  be  con- 
ducted on  a  different  principle.  Here  the 
venous  system  is  in  a  state  of  passive  con- 
gestion, and  no  active  intlammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  is  in  progress.  We  musti 
use  astringents,  the  best  of  whicli  are  bismuth, 
nitrate  or  oxide  of  silver,  oxalate  of  cerium, 
kino,  taiiiiin,  and  opium.  Purging  makes 
the  patient  worse.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
ill-effects  of  the  astringents,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  each  night  a  pill  of  podophyllin  and 
creasote,  or  of  nux  vomica  and  aloes,  or  some 
other  similar  prei)aration.  In  obstinate  cases 
of  chronic  gastritis,  and  especially  where 
there  is  frecpient  vomiting  of  mucus,  the 
stomach  should  be  washed  out  every  two  or 
three  days  with  Vichy  water  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (sec  Lavage). 
The  patient  should  be  cautioned  not  to  pass 
the  tube  too  frequently.  To  avoid  the  re- 
moval of  the  partly  digested  food,  it  is 
better  to  have  the  operation  performed  in 
the  earlj' morning.  Many  patients  find  great 
comfort  from  the  use  of  a  compress,  which 
may  be  worn  either  during  the  day  or,  in 
obstinate  cases,  both  night  and  day.  In  all 
cases  where  a  compress  is  not  employed  a 
warm  abdominal  bandage  should  be  used. 

Eczema  of  the  stomach  is  most  difhcult  to 
treat  satisfactorily,  probably  because  it  de- 
pends on  the  general  state  of  health.  It  is 
best  relieved  by  moderate  doses  of  solution 
of  potash,  taken  a  little  before  the  time  when 
the  scalding  pain  is  expected,  assisted  bj-  a 
pill,  every  niglit,  of  podopliN  Uin  and  creasote. 
In  other  instances,  a  combination  of  bismuth, 
soda,  and  carbolic  acid  is  successful  in  re- 
moving the  pain  after  food.  As  soon  as  the 
urgent  symptoms  have  been  overcome,  bene- 
tit  may  be  expected  either  from  the  officiiJ 
compound  iron  mixture,  or  from  quinine  com- 
bined with  ammonia.  Flannels  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  •common  washing  soda,  and 
coveted  with  indiarubber,  may  be  applied 
over  the  epigastrium  with  benefit ;  or  a  lini- 
ment of  croton  oil  may  be  employed.  The 
latter  must  be  used  with  great  caution,  as, 
from  the  unusual  irritability  of  the  skin,  the 
eruption  is  apt  to  be  very  severe. 

Theoreticallj-,  it  might  be  expected  that  a 
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farinaceous  diet  would  not  be  suitable  in 
these  cases,  inasmuch  as  it  is  apt  to  set  up 
fermentation.  It  is  better  to  confine  the 
patient  to  sparing  meals  of  inutton,  chicken, 
game,  or  fish,  along  with  bread.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  should  be  at  first  avoided,  but  may 
be  freely  used  as  soon  as  the  more  urgent 
syruptoras  have  subsided.  The  breakfast 
is  the  most  difficult  meal  to  manage,  for  tea 
and  coffee  are  apt  to  disagree  and  mcrease 
the  mischief.  Dandelion  coffee  is  often  very 
useful  in  such  cases.  It  is  made  by  boiling 
the  roasted  and  dried  root  of  the  taraxacum 
with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  the  best 
coffee.  Where  this  cannot  be  readily  ob- 
tained, the  taraxacum  juice  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia may  be  taken,  along  with  weak 
coffee.  If  milk  does  not  disagree,  it  may  be 
used,  mixed  either  with  lime-water.  Seltzer, 
or  Vichy  water.  Alcohol  should  be  avoided ; 
but  if  firom  long  habit  or  otlier  circumstances 
its  use  is  n  ^cessai-y,  a  small  quantity  of  weak 
spirit  and  water  may  be  substituted  for 
wine.  • 

14.  Stomach,  Lardaeeous  Disease 
of. — This  affection  is  an  exceedingly  common 
accompaniment  of  lardaeeous  disease  in  other 
organs,  especially  when  the  liver  and  intes- 
tinal tract  are  affected.  It  may  occur  as  the 
result  of  prolonged  suppuration  from  bone- 
disease,  but  IS  most  usually  met  with  in  cases 
of  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis  (87  per  cent, 
of  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis)  (Fenwick).  As 
a  primary  affection  it  is  excessively  rare,  only 
four  cases  being  recorded  (Marfan).  The 
disease  usually  commences  in  the  pyloric 
region,  the  inner  coats  of  the  interglandular 
ca])illaries  being  the  first  to  show  signs  of 
degeneration.  Next  in  frequency  come  the 
capillaries  which  ramify  on  the  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  tlie  longer  vessels 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  blind 
extremities  of  the  gastric  tubes  and  in  the 
submucosa.  In  an  advanced  case,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach 
is  found  affected.  Large  areas  of  muscular 
tissue  are  completely  lardaeeous,  as  well  as 
their  nutrient  vessels.  The  connective-tissue 
elements  give  a  brilliant  reaction  with  the 
aniline  dye,  and  even  the  membrana  propria 
and  the  peptic  cells  may  suffer.  The  vessels 
which  enter  the  solitary  lymphoid  follicles 
are  early  affected  by  the  disease,  and  a 
marked  atrophy  of  the  follicle  is  usually  ob- 
served in  advanced  cases;  but  the  lymphoid 
elements  themselves  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  resistance  towards  the  lardaeeous 
change. 

Three  results  of  this  degeneration  are 
particularly  to  be  noted.  In  the  first  place, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  kidney,  the  disease  of 
the  vessels  tends  to  deprive  the  secreting 
cells  of  their  projDer  degree  of  nutrition,  and 
hence  we  find  that  lardaeeous  disease  is 
always  accompanied  by  well-marked  signs 
of  tubular  gastritis.    Secondly,  haemorrhage 


is  apt  to  occur  from  rupture  of  the  weakened 
wall  of  the  affected  vessels;  and  the  writers 
have  convinced  themselves  by  repeated  ob- 
servations that  the  superficial  ulcerations  so 
common  in  the  pyloric  region  of  advanced 
cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  originate  in  this 
manner.  Thirdly,  the  lardaeeous  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue  is  a  potent  factor 
in  the  causation  of  the  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  which  is  so  commonly  found  in 
advanced  cases  of  phthisis. 

The  symptoms  of  lardaeeous  disease  pre- 
sent no  striking  peculiarity.  It  must  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  marked  anaemia 
is  usually  present,  and  that  Edinger  has 
shown  that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  usually 
-absent  from  the  gastric  secretion  in  these 
cases. 

15.  Stomach,  Malposition  of.  —  The 
stomach  may  be  displaced  congenitally ;  or 
as  a  result  of  accident  or  disease. 

In  congenital  displacement  the  stomach 
may  be  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body,  the  fundus  pointing  to  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  the  pylorus  to  the  left.  But,  as 
in  such  cases  it  will  be  also  found  that  there 
is  a  similar  malposition  of  the  heart,  liver, 
and  spleen,  no  mistake  in  diagnosis  is  likely 
to  occur.  As  a  congenital  condition,  the 
stomach  may  occupy  the  left  pleura,  through 
a  partial  an-est  of  development  of  the  dia- 
plu-agm.  It  may  be  also  situated  in  the  left 
pleura,  owing  to  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm. 
It  is  said  that  such  a  state  has  given  rise  to  a 
mistake  in  diagnosis  between  it  and  pneumo- 
thorax of  the  left  side.  In  both  there  is  a 
clear  sound  on  percussion,  and  a  gurgling 
produced  by  motion  of  the  body.  Besides 
this,  the  pressure  of  the  distended  stomach 
has  been  seen  to  displace  the  heart,  and 
produce  dyspnoea.  Bamberger  has  pointed 
out  that  in  protrusion  of  the  stomach  into 
the  left  pleura  the  respiratory  sounds  can  be 
heard  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung ;  the 
clear  note  on  percussion  becomes  duller  after 
food  ;  and  any  metallic  sounds  that  may  pre- 
sent themselves  are  unconnected  with  the 
breathing  of  the  patient.  The  dyspncea  of 
congenital  displacement  is  only  occasional, 
not  persistent,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have 
existed  for  years,  instead  of  occurring  sud- 
denly, as  in  pneumothorax.  When  the 
hernia  has  resulted  from  an  accident,  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  vomiting  of  fluid 
containing  sarcinie,  and  by  other  signs  indi- 
cating that  the  stomach  does  not  get  freely 
emptied  of  its  contents. 

The  organ  may  be  displaced  downwards 
by  the  weight  of  a  tumour  situated  in  its 
coats.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
the  pylorus,  which  is  generally  the  seat  of 
such  a  morbid  change.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  pylorus  may  be  so  depressed 
as  to  occupy  the  right  iliac  region,  or  it  may 
have  fallen  still  lower,  and  be  united  by 
adhesions  to  some  of  the  pelvic  viscera.     In 
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some  cases  the  stomach  is  found  in  the  ' 
contents  of  large  umbilical  and  scrotal 
herniie.  When  a  stomadi  is  much  dilated,  I 
in  case  no  adhesions  have  been  formed  ' 
between  it  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  I 
organs,  it  is  displaced  downwards  by  the  ' 
weight  of  its  contents. 

»  10.  Stomach,  Morbid  Growths  in. —  [ 
The  stomach  is  lialjle  to  all  tlie  forms  of 
morbid  growth  that  are  met  with  in  the 
other  structiu'es  of  the  body.  Excepting  the 
breast  and  uterus,  no  part  is  so  frequently 
the  seat  of  maligiumt  disease.  All  the  varie- 
ties of  cancer  attack  tliis  organ,  and  not 
infrecpiently  they  are  combined.  Thus  we 
meet  with  scirrhus  and  encephaloid,  or 
scirrlms  and  colloid,  in  the  same  tumour. 

Scirr]tu.f  is  by  far  the  most  common,  con- 
stituting, according  to  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Brinton,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 
Its  most  usual  seat  is  the  pylorus  or  the 
lesser  curvature,  and  here  it  forms  a  tumour 
which  rarely  invades  the  duodenum,  but  tends 
to  surround  the  organ.  \\'hen  a  section  is 
made  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  the 
distinction  between  the  different  coats  is 
readily  seen.  The  peritoneum  and  the  tissue 
directly  beneath  it  are  thickened  ;  the  muscu- 
lar structure  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and  much 
increased  in  bulk,  the  bundles  of  fibres  being 
divided  from  each  oflier  bj'  firm  septa  of 
connective  tissue.  The  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  tumour  may  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  to  be  healthy.  Sooner  or  later 
ulceration  takes  place,  and  a  deep  excava- 
tion results,  with  thickened  elevated  edges, 
and  with  a  base  not  infrequently  covered 
with  fungoid  projections.  Microscopically 
the  tumour  presents  the  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  scirrhus.  The  muscular  tissue  is 
usually  in  a  state  of  degeneration  near  the 
cancerous  structure,  even  when  it  has  not 
been  invaded  by  the  disease.  The  mucous 
mendirane  has  been  more  or  less  diseased 
in  all  the  cases  the  writers  have  examined,  j 
even  at  a  distance  from  the  tumour.  The 
tubes  were  generally  united  to  each  other ;  \ 
and  were,  in  many  places,  in  a  state  of 
atrophy  or  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Encephaloid  cancer  has  affected  the 
stomach  in  about  one-tenth  of  the  cases 
recorded,  according  to  the  inquiries  of  Dr. 
Brim  on.  It  forms  soft,  quickly  growing  no- 
dules, which  project  beneath  the  peritoneum, 
or  elevate  the  mucous  membrane.  It  seems 
generally  to  commence,  as  scirrhus  does, 
in  the  submucous  tissue.  When  ulceration 
occurs,  numerous  fungoid  masses,  which  are 
often  very  vascular,  project  upwards.  The 
muscular  coat  is  more  completely  destroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tumour  than 
in  scirrhus,  and  the  mucous  membrane  is 
generally  diseased  in  all  parts  of  the  organ. 
The  tubes  are  not,  however,  so  much  atro- 
phied as  in  the  harder  form  of  cancer,  but 
are  usually  distended  with  cells,  and  the  sub- 
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tubular  aiul  intertubular  spaces  arc  occupied 
bj'  cells  of  various  sizes. 

Colloid  cancer  is  generally  associated  with 
scirrhus.  The  structure  feels  softer  tlian 
when  scirrhus  is  present  alone,  and  consists 
in  part  of  a  gelatinous  material  contained  in 
roimd  or  oval  spaces  bounded  by  connective 
tissue.  Dr.  Brmton  calculates  tliat  only 
9  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  are  composed  of  colloid  uncombined 
with  scirrhus. 

Epithelioma  may  occur  in  two  forms. 
The  most  frequent  variety  presents  itself  as 
soft  white  masses  in  the  submucosa,  which 
rapidly  destroy  the  subjacent  nmcous  mem- 
brane and  tend  to  ulcerate.  Microscopically 
the  growth  is  foimd  to  consist  of  tubular 
alveoli  which  are  lined  by  columnar  cells, 
while  the  lumen  is  not  infrequently  occupied 
by  nests  of  cells  of  irregular  formation.  The 
stroma  is  deficient,  and  often  represented  by 
an  infiltration  of  small  cells.  The  true 
squamous 'ejjithelioma  is  much  rarer  than 
the  cylindrical  type,  and  is  exclusively  met 
with  at  the  cardiac  orifice,  where  it  obviously 
originates  in  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus. 
Ulceration  is  tardy  and  never  very  exten- 
sive. 

Lijwma,  sarcoma,  and  adenoma  are  also 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  stomach. 

Tubercle  is  very  rare,  and  only  found 
where  there  has  been  general  tuberculosis. 

Five  cases  of  non-malignant  tumour  of  the 
stomach  are  noted  in  the  post-mortem  re- 
cords of  the  London  Hospital.  In  one  case 
a  tumour— the  nature  of  which  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  found  growing  from  the  smaller 
curvature ;  one  consisted  in  a  large  cyst 
attached  near  the  pylorus;  in  a  third  there 
was  a  fattj'  tumour  in  a  woman  who  seems 
to  have  died  from  heart-disease  ;  a  boy  aged 
fourteen  who  had  been  killed  by  an  accident 
presented  a  tumour  attached  to  the  peri- 
toneal coat ;  and  another  who  died  from  a 
perforating  ulcer  had  a  fibroid  tumour 
situated  near  the  ulcer.  In  all  probability 
man}'  have  been  omitted,  as  cases  of 
adenoma  and  other  forms  of  growth  have 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  writers. 

The  Hijmploms  and  other  clinical  relations 
of  morbid  growths  in  the  stomach  are  de- 
scribed under  4.  Cancer. 

17.  Stomach,  Neuroses  of.  —  Under 
this  head  are  generally  included  cases  in 
which  the  .symptoms  point  to  a  functional 
disorder  of  the  stomach,  unaccompanied  by 
any  change  in  the  various  strtictures  of  which 
the  organ  is  composed.  Looking  at  the  sub- 
ject from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  it 
is  evident  that  the  sensibility,  the  special 
sense,  the  motility,  and  the  vaso-motor  sys- 
tem nmst  all  be  liable  to  deviation  from  their 
normal  state,  and  should  be  therefore  con- 
sidered, each  of  them,  separately.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that,  in  an  organ  the 
functions  of  which  are  so  important  and  so 
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complicated,  any  one  alteration  from  the 
healthy  state  •will  generally  present  itself 
alone  ;  and  on  tjiis  account  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind  that  one  functional 
chanfTe  may  he  combined  with  others.  Thus 
a  great  diminution  of  the  special  sense  is 
commonly  associated  with  an  alteration  in 
the  ordinary  sensation  of  the  stomach,  or 
with  a  diminution  in  its  power  of  secretion, 
whilst  an  increase  of  its  sensibilitj'  and  irri- 
tability is  often  accompanied  by  an  aug- 
mented activity  of  the  glandular  apparatus. 

(1)  Neuroses  of  Ordinary  Sensi- 
bility.— Mnrbirl  Scnsihility  of  the  Siomach. 
Modifications  of  the  sensibility  of  the  diges- 
tive canal,  unattended  by  pain,  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  usually  occur  in  per- 
sons suffering  from  nervous  exhaustion. 
Under  the  name  of  '  morbid  sensibility,'  this 
disorder  at  one  time  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  almost  every  form  of  dyspepsia 
wai  referred  to  it.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the 
patient  can  often  trace  the  passage  of  the 
lood  along  the  mucous  membrane,  especially 
when  it  has  been  taken  warm  or  is  of  a  sti- 
mulating character.  In  some  there  is  a  sen- 
sation as  if  the  digestive  tube  were  in  a  state 
of  constant  motion,  and  this  often  gives  rise 
to  a  suspicion  that  the  patient  is  suffering 
from  worms.  When,  as  is  not  infrequently 
the  case,  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  so  im- 
paired that  portions  of  the  food  are  jiassed  in 
an  undigested  state,  these  insolublf,  materials 
are  often  looked  upon  as  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  parasites.  Others 
describe  a  sensation  that  shows  still  more  the 
excited  condition  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
is  as  if  '  a  wave  '  passed  over  and  obscured 
the  mental  faculties  for  a  second,  this  feeling 
bemg  instantaneously  followed  by  a  move- 
ment of  flatus  in  the  stomach  or  intestines. 
The  tongue  is  usually  clean ;  the  appetite 
good,  sometimes  craving ;  the  itrine  clear,  de- 
positing phosphates  or  the  oxalate  of  calcium. 
The  bowels  are  almost  always  confined ;  and 
in  females  especially,  but  sometimes  also  in 
the  other  sex,  the  abdominal  aorta  may  be 
felt  to  pulsate  with  unusual  force.  These 
evidences  of  disorder  in  the  digestive  canal 
are  always  associated  with  others,  indicating 
a  feeble  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 
Attacks  of  giddiness  and  mental  depression 
are  seldom  absent ;  there  is  usually  loss  of 
strength,  sometimes  general  emaciation  ;  and 
the  severity  of  these  symi'toms  seems  to  be 
increased  by  any  exacerbation  of  the  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs. 

Cases  of  this  description,  attended  bj^  great 
irritability  of  temper  or  despondency,  not  in- 
frequently occur  in  persons  of  middle  age 
who  are  hereditarily  predisposed  to  gout  or 
rheumatism  ;  and  the  gastric  symptoms  may 
be  suddenly  replaced  by  muscular  rheu- 
matism or  by  an  attack  of  sciatica. 

The  most  marked  examples  of  this  com- 
plaint, however,  occur  in  women  about  the 


period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses,  and 
are  attended  with  a  sense  of  fulness  or  dis- 
tension after  the  smallest  quantity  of  food,  or 
these  feelings  may  persist  even  when  all  food 
has  been  refused.  The  appetite  is  bad,  or 
there  may  be  a  loathing  of  food.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated,  but  act  readily  with 
aperients.  There  is  often  a  sensation  of  heat 
or  scalding  in  the  month  and  tongue,  or  it  is 
described  as  if  the  tongue  had  been  'pep- 
pered.' In  some  instances  the  same  feeling 
is  complained  of  as  extending  down  the 
oesophagus  to  the  stomach ;  and  more  rarely 
there  is  a  loss  of  sensation  in  the  gidlet, 
so  that  the  food  cannot  be  felt  as  it  passes 
downwards.  In  other  instances,  the  patient 
feels  faint  after  every  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  has  to  lie  for  hours  in  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion after  their  evacuation.  There  is  almost 
always  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength ; 
sleeplessness,  irritability  of  temper,  or  great 
despondency  are  usual  accompaniments  of 
this  condition  ;  and  in  many  cases  neuralgia 
of  the  head,  back,  or  sciatic  nerve  adds  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  such  cases 
is  very  difficult,  as  the  patient  is  usually  too 
impatient  to  follow  out  any  regular  course 
that  may  be  recommended.  It  is  advisable 
to  commence  with  sedatives,  such  as  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  and  to  follow  these 
with  tonics.  Travelling  is  almost  always 
beneficial,  but  all  undue  exertion  should  be 
avoided. 

The  diet  requires  careful  regulation,  and 
should  be  varied  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Practically,  the  best 
information  respecting  the  suitability  of  the 
food  may  be  obtained  by  watching  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  patient.  Whatever  meal  has 
been  followed  by  an  augmented  sensibility  of 
the  digestive  canal,  or  by  an  increase  in  the 
mental  distress,  must  have  been  unsuitable 
either  in  quantity  or  quality,  and  observation 
will  soon  show  in  what  way  the  diet  may  be 
best  improved. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  food  should  be 
sparmg  in  aniomit,  and  vegetables,  soups, 
wines,  and  other  articles  difficult  of  digestion 
or  apt  to  produce  acidity,  must  be  avoided. 
Bread,  lean  meat,  and  farinaceous  food  should 
form  the  chief  articles  of  diet;  and  all  stimu- 
lants should  be  jjrohibited,  unless  there  is 
some  sjiecial  indication  for  their  employ- 
ment. 

Hi/pcrcrsfhesia  of  the  Stomach. — The  com- 
monest form  of  this  disorder  shows  itself  as 
the  result  of  ulceration  of  the  stomach  occur- 
ring in  young  persons.  It  is  often  exceed- 
ingly rebellious  to  treatment,  and  is  probably 
analogous  to  the  neuralgic  affections  of  the 
ankle  and  knee  that  so  frequently  follow 
injuries  of  these  parts  in  hysterical  females. 

The  usual  history  of  such  a  case  is  that  a 
patient  has  been  suffering  from  the  symptoms 
of  gastric  ulcer,  and  has  been  kept  for  some 
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time  with  marked  benefit  upon  a  liiiuid  diet, 
wlien  without  apjiiuont  reason,  althouf,'h  the 
vomitiu;;  may  have  ceased,  the  pain  returns 
as  severe  as  before,  or  even  mcreases  in 
violeiu's.  Its  c)iaracter  also  not  infrequently 
chan;;es.  Sometimes  it  is  as  severe  after 
liquids  as  alter  solids;  in  other  instances  it 
ceases  for  many  days  and  reappears  without 
any  evident  cause ;  or  it  comes  on  directly 
alter  the  food  has  been  taken,  but  does  not 
last  duriufi;  the  whole  of  the  dif^'estive  pro- 
cess; or  it  may  attack  the  patient  more 
severely  at  night,  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
than  durini;  the  period  of  its  greatest  activity. 

The  localised  tenderness  characteristic  of 
gastric  ulcer  is  usually  replaced  by  a  general 
sensitiveness  of  the  epigastric  region,  or  the 
whole  of  the  abdomen  ap])ears  unduly  sensi- 
tive, deep  jiressure  provoking  less  complaint 
than  a  slight  touch.  The  pam  is  usually  less 
artected  by  exercise  or  standing  than  during 
the  period  of  ulceration,  but  it  is  not  infre- 
quently increased  at,  or  just  before,  the  cata- 
meuial  periods.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  will  be  often  observed  that  the  patient  is 
gaining  flesh,  that  the  appetite  is  good, 
sometimes  craving,  and  that  tlatulenee  is  a 
prominent  symptom,  even  when  jiain  is  not 
present.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  well- 
marked  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the 
6ynii)toms  of  ulceration  and  tlie  appearance 
of  tliose  of  the  hypera?sthesia.  In  other 
patients  the  pain  very  gradually  alters  in  its 
character,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
the  hypcra'sthesia  has  replaced  the  suffering 
resulting  from  the  ulceration.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  it  is  only  by  watching  the  effects 
produced  by  a  tonic  treatment  that  we  are 
able  to  convince  om'selves  of  the  neuralgic 
nature  of  the  complaint. 

Ahdomivnl  Neuralgia. — Neuralgia  rarely 
occurs  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  except- 
ing as  the  result  of  some  organic  change  in 
it  or  in  the  neighboiu-ing  organs.  Since  the 
abdominal  nerves  are  not  exposed,  as  tliose 
of  the  limbs,  to  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, nor  are  surrounded  in  their  course  by 
unyielding  bony  structures,  as  the  nerves  of 
the  head  and  face,  they  are  less  liable  to 
this  afVection  than  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Again,  as  malaria,  syphilis,  and  gout,  wliicli 
are  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  neuralgia, 
ordinarily  affect  such  of  the  abdominal  organs 
as  are  but  little  endowed  with  sensitive 
nerves,  it  is  seldom  produced  by  constitu- 
tional ailments.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
most  caiitious  in  our  diagnosis  of  idiopathic 
neuralgia  as  atTecting  the  digestive  tract. 
Everyone  must  have  seen  how  often  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  an  aneurysm,  a  deep 
abscess,  or  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  spine, 
has  explained  the  cause  of  pains  of  the  abdo- 
men, which  had  been  unhesitatingly  referred 
to  a  mere  nervous  affection  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  malady. 

The  practitioner  will,  however,  encounter 


cases  in  which  there  are  severe  attacks  of 
pain,  evidently  of  a  neuralgic  character,  oc- 
curring in  various  parts  of  the  abdomen. 
They  may  come  on  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
are  not  increased  by  food,  are  usually  aggra- 
vated by  exertion,  e'thcr  bodily  or  mental, 
and  are  relieved  by  tiie  recumbent  position. 
In  some  they  are  accompanied  by  severe 
pains  of  the  head  or  face,  both  pains  coming 
on  and  subsiding  at  the  same  time.  S\inp- 
toms  of  dyspe))sia  are  occasionally  present; 
more  fre(inently  they  are  absent.  The  best- 
marked  cases  occur  in  those  who  have  been 
long  in  the  tropics,  or  who  live  in  malarial 
districts ;  but  not  infrequently  they  present 
themselves  in  persons  liable  to  gout  who 
have  been  suffering  from  great  mental  anxiety 
or  distress.  Arsenic  and  (piinine  are  the 
most  useful  remedies,  and  where  there  is 
much  nervous  exhaustion  the  valerianate  of 
zinc  or  phosphorus  may  be  added  with 
benefit. 

(2)  Neuroses  of  the  Special  Sensi- 
bility of  the  Stomach.  —  The  appetite, 
which  is  the  special  sense  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  which  the  supply  of  food  required  for 
the  system  is  reirulated.  is  frequently  dis- 
ordered. It  may  be  increased,  perverted,  or 
diminished.  Usually  these  changes  result 
from  some  abnoiTnal  condition  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  some  important  organ,  but  occa- 
sionally they  arise  from  a  nervous  affection  of 
the  digestion  alone. 

A  great  increase  in  the  desire  for  fond 
not  infre(j[uently  accompanies  chronic  gastric 
catarrh.  It  occurs  two  or  three  hours  after 
a  meal;  is  attended  with  a  sensation  of  giddi- 
ness, fixintness,  or  palpitation  ;  and  is  relieved 
for  a  time  by  food  or  stimulants.  It  is,  in 
all  probability,  produced  l)y  the  irritation  of 
partially  digested  food,  a  fresh  supply  of 
nutriment  calling  forth  a  new  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice,  and  thus  affording  tem- 
porary relief. 

There  is  another  form  of  increased  appetite 
which  does  not  arise  from  an  inflammatory 
state  of  the  stomach,  but  occurs  chiefly  in 
young  females  who  are  of  a  nervous  or 
hysterical  temperament.  The  craving  takes 
place  usually  at  night,  even  after  a  late 
dinner,  and  the  distress  arising  from  it  is 
often  so  severe  that  large  quantities  of  food 
are  consumed  before  the  appetite  can  be 
appeased.  In  all  probability  it  arises  from 
an  excessive  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which 
causes  the  food  to  be  hurried  into  and  along 
the  intestinal  canal  before  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption can  be  comiilcted.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  associated  with  diarrhnea,  and 
the  stools  consist  largely  of  undigested  ma- 
terials. 

A  complete  failure  of  njypetite  attended 
with  great  wasting  of  the  bodj'  has  been 
described  as  '  anorexia  nervosa.' 

It  seems  to  bo  confined  to  young  persons ; 
in  most  instances  it  first  makes  its  appear- 
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ance  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  the  female  sex,  but  boys  may  be 
also  the  subjects  of  it.  It  is  much  more 
common  in  the  -wealthier  classes  of  society 
than  amongst  those  who  have  to  procm-e 
their  bread  by  daily  labour. 

The  earliest  indication  of  a  failure  in  health 
is  a  distaste  for  food.  At  first  butchers'  meat 
is  alone  disliked,  and  the  patient  wiD  partake 
freely  of  fish,  vegetables,  or  fruit.  The  latter 
is  more  generally  chosen,  and  some  will  eat 
oranges  or  apples  when  all  other  kinds  of 
nourishment  are  refused.  There  is  no  vomit- 
ing and  no  complamt  of  pain,  but  in  many 
cases  a  sensation  of  fulness  is  experienced. 
The  bowels  are  almost  always  constipated, 
and  the  evacuations  hard,  dry,  and  knotty. 
The  extremities  are  cold,  especially  at  night, 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  the 
pulse  is  small,  slow,  and  regular. 

In  almost  everj'  instance,  even  at  an  early 
period,  the  temper  is  irritable,  the  patient 
becomes  obstinate  and  self-willed,  the  sleep  is 
very  imperfect,  and  dreams  and  nightmare 
form  constant  subjects  of  complaint.  In  one 
case  the  patient  was  liable  to  slight  halluci- 
nations. Still  more  remarkable  is  the  rest- 
lessness. One  of  the  writers  has  known  a 
patient  in  this  condition  so  unable  to  remain 
at  home  that  she  would  tmdertake  railway 
jom-neys  without  any  apparent  motive,  and 
although  she  knew  they  would  be  followed 
by  attacks  of  severe  exhaustion  that  would 
confine  her  to  her  bed  for  many  days.  Others 
will  take  long  and  pm'poseless  walks,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  persons  eating  so 
little  can  undergo  so  much  fatigue.  Emacia- 
tion soon  shows  itself,  the  patient  steadily 
loses  weight,  the  cheeks  become  thin,  and 
she  presents  the  appearance  of  advanced 
phthisis.  The  ankles  in  almost  every  case 
begin  to  swell  at  an  early  period,  and  this  is 
often  the  first  symptom  that  alarms  the 
friends  and  convinces  them  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  malady.  In  other  instances 
violent  attacks  of  palpitation  have  occurred, 
attended  with  great  dyspnoea  and  fear  of 
instant  death.  The  pulse  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  often  exceedingly  rapid  (130  or 
140  in  the  minute),  and  yet  in  two  or  three 
days  it  may  gradually  fall,  the  exhaustion 
may  pass  off,  and  the  patient  resmue  her 
former  state.  The  catamenia  are  always 
in'egnlar,  often  suppressed,  and  in  one  case 
did  not  return  for  five  years,  although  the 
other  symptoms  had  disappeared. 

In  severe  cases,  where  tlie  complaint  is 
allowed  to  proceed  unchecked  by  treatment, 
the  situation  of  the  patient  becomes  most 
pitiable.  The  dislike  to  food  increases,  until 
it  is  necessary  to  force  it  upon  her ;  and  as 
there  is  little  or  no  thirst,  even  liquids  are 
refused.  The  restlessness,  which  is  so  marked 
a  feature  in  the  earlier  stage,  now  disappears, 
and  the  patient  becomes  less  and  less  capable 
of  exeition,  until  at  last  she  is  entirely  con- 


fined to  the  recumbent  position.    The  wasted 
limbs  require  to  be  kept  apart,  lest  ulcera- 
tions should  be  produced  by  their  contact, 
and   tlie  back    and   nates  demand  constant 
attention  to  prevent   the  formation  of  l)ed- 
sores.     The  patient  often  lies  in  a  condition 
of  semi-consciousness,  from  which  she  can 
I  be  roused,  but   into  which  she   relapses  as 
I  soon  as  she  is  left  to  herself.     The  pulse  is 
small  and  feeble,  and  o  ten  very  rapid.     The 
I  skin  is  dry  and  harsh  ;  the  bo%\'els  are  ob- 
I  stinately   confined;    and   the   lurine   scanty, 
,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
i       Even  from  this  condition  the  patient  may 
;  be  gradually  restored   to  health   by  proper 
treatment ;  but,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
many  are  allowed  to  sink  under  tlie  idea  that 
they  are  sufi'ering  from  tubercular  disease  of 
[  the  lungs  or  brain. 

Treatment. —As  the  disease  consists  only 
in  the  loss  of  appetite,  whilst  the  power  of 
digestion  remains  intact,  it  is   evident  that 
careful   and  regular  feeding  of  the    patient 
must  be  the  first  principle  in  the  treatment. 
In  the  early  stage  it  is  advisable  to  try  to 
overcome  by  argument  her  dislike  to  food,  as 
the    physician    can   rarely    at    this    period 
rely   upon   the    active   co-operation   of    her 
friends.     So  long  as  she  can  walk  about,  she 
can  point  out  that  her  activitj-  is  increased 
rather  than  diminislied   by  abstinence,  and 
I  the  ignorance  of  relatives    generally  leads 
,  them  to  blame  any  determined  attempt  at 
j  forcible   feeding.      Every  means,  therefore, 
should  be  employed  to  tempt  the  appetite, 
and  observation  will  usually   show  that  cer- 
j  tain  articles  of  diet  are  less  distasteful  than 
I  others.     In  many  cases  fowl,  game,  or  even 
,  shell  fish,  will  be  taken  when  beef  and  mutton 
I  are  obstinately  rejected  ;  in  other  cases  vege- 
1  tables  and  fruit  are  selected.    Milk  in  various 
forms  should  be  tried,  either  cold  or  thick- 
ened  with   vermicelli   or   macaroni;  jellies 
,  and   farinaceous    puddings    are    sometimes 
;  acceptable,  and,  although  inferior  to  other 
articles  of  diet  for  the  purpose  of  nutrition, 
'  they  supply  matter  for  oxidation,  and  thus 
;  save  the  rapid  waste  of    the  tissues.      Not 
I  infrequently  the  patient  may  be  induced  to 
choose  her  own  diet,  and  it  is  then  better  to 
acquiesce  in  her  choice  than  incur  the  risk 
of  increasing  her  obstinacy  by  insisting  on 
more  wholesome  food.     In  the  later  stages, 
when  she  has  become  so  feeble  that  she  is 
unable  to  go  about,  forcible  feeding  should 
be  adopted.     The  patient  ought  to  be  treated 
as  a  person  of  unsound  mind,  and  moderate 
quantities  of  milk,  soup,  beef-tea,  eggs,  or 
any  other  kind  of  nutritious  food,  must  be 
frequently  administered.     Friends  are  never 
to   be  relied   upon,  but   the  case  should  be 
entrusted  to   a  properly  trained  nxu-se,  who 
must  be  held   responsible  for  carrying   out 
the  treatment. 

Tonics  of  some  kind  are  always    useful, 
but   the  patient    often   cannot  be  prevailed 
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npon  to  lake  them.     In  the  early  stage,  if 
anipiiiia  is  present,  we  may  use    some  pre- 
paration   of    iron,   such   as    an    effervescing 
citrate  mixture,  the  phosphate,  or  tlie  sac- 
charated  carbonate,  or  it  may  be  combined 
witli  quinine  and  stryclmine.  or  with  cahnnb.a 
or  quassia,  according  to  the   circumstances 
of  tiie  case.     \Miere  there  is  no  ansemia,  or 
when  iron  disaLcrces,  zinc  may  be  prescribed, 
especially  the    valerianate  or  the   sulphate.  I 
In  cases  in  which  the  feelintr  of  distension  is  I 
very  marked,  the   writers   have  seen    more 
benefit  from  the  use  of  pepsin  and  hydro-  i 
chloric   acid    after    meals    than    from    the  [ 
mineral  tonics. 

(8)  Neuroses  of  Motility. — These  are 
the  most  common  and  the  best  known  of 
the  neuroses  of  tlie  stomach,  but  they  often 
present  considerable  dittioilties  both  in  their 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  most  usual 
deviations  from  the  healthy  condition  are 
(a)  spasm,  (b)  eructation,  and  (r)  vomiting.     ' 

(a)    Spasm    of  the   Stomach. — Spasm   of  ' 
the  stomach  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
all  forms  of  dyspepsia  occxirring  in  persons 
of  a    nervous  temperament.       It    probably 
arises  from  a  closure  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  j 
preventing  an  escape  of  gas  from  the  organ 
when    it  is  distended  with  the  products  of 
fermentation.       An    attack  is    usually   pre- 
ceded by  a  sense  of  weight  upon  the  chest, 
or   a   feeling    of    constriction,    arising  from  ^ 
imperfect    digestion  of  the  food.     It  gener-  ' 
ally  comes    on  a    few  hours  after    a    meal,  ' 
especially  during  the  night,  when  an  escape 
of  the  gaseous  contents  of  the   stomach  has 
been  prevented  by  the  recumbent  position 
of  the  patient.     It  may  be  accompanied  by  ' 
inefifectual  efforts  at  eructation  or  vomiting,  ! 
but   even    when  an  escape   of  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  organ  takes  place,  relief  is  ' 
not  necessarily  obtained.  I 

The  severity  of  the  attack  depends  much 
upon  its  duration.  "Where  it  passes  away 
quickly,  pain  may  be  the  only  symptom  ;  but 
where  the  spasm  is  long-continued  and 
severe,  other  organs  of  the  body  are  liable  to 
be  im])licated.  Thus,  the  action  of  the  heart 
may  become  feeble  and  irregular,  the  pulse 
weak  and  fluttering,  the  face  covered  with 
persi)irrtti»n.  the  extremities  cold,  and  the 
respiration  laboured  and  difficult.  The 
patient  sits  upriglit.  or  rolls  from  side  to  side, 
in  vain  attempts  to  pain  relief  from  the 
agonising  pain  with  which  he  is  affected. 
The  epigastrium  feels  hard  and  distended, 
and  is  very  tympanitic  on  percussion.  The 
writers  have  seen  the  suffering  so  intense,  and 
the  collapse  so  sudden  and  severe,  that  they 
have  doubted  whether  the  patient  were  not 
suffering  from  perforation  into  the  peri-  [ 
toneum.  In  some  instances  the  attack  dis- 
appears as  suddenly  as  it  came  on,  but  more 
generally  it  subsides  gritdually. 

Trkatmext. — The  prevention  of  spasm  of  I 
the  stomach  requires   the    removal    of  anj-  ' 


morbid  condition  that  may  be  present,  and 
that  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  imperfect 
digestion  of  the  food.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  patient  is  almost  always  of  a  nervous 
temperament ;  and  that  if  aperients  are  re(iui- 
site,  they  should  be  combined  with  a  stimu- 
lant or  antispasmodic.  The  diet  nmst  be 
carefully  regulated ;  and  efiervesciiig  liquids, 
as  well  as  articles  of  food  that  are  liable  to 
ferment,  such  as  uncooked  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, wines  and  malt  liquors,  must  be 
prohibited. 

During  an  attack,  if  it  be  of  moderate 
severity,  an  alkali,  combined  with  a  stimu- 
lant and  sedative,  is  usually  suflicient  to 
afford  relief.  For  instance,  a  dose  of  bicar- 
bonate of  sodium  or  of  magnesium,  with 
chloroform  or  ether  and  morphine,  is  gene- 
rally prefeiTed.  In  the  more  severe  ca^es 
the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphine  is 
requisite  ;  and  if  the  heart  is  much  depressed, 
ammonia  or  brandy  may  be  given,  either  by 
the  mouth  or  in  an  enema. 

The  application  of  heat  and  warmth  to  the 
epigastrium  is  always  of  service,  and  flannels 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  sprinkled  over 
with  laudanum  or  turpentine,  and  a  hot- 
water  bottle,  are  favourite  remedies.  In 
some  cases  a  mustard  plaster,  or,  where  the 
j>ain  resists  other  treatment,  a  hot  bath,  is 
efhcacious  in  affording  relief. 

{b)  Eructation. — Eructation  is  a  common 
symptom  of  dyspepsia,  and  is  especially  apt 
to  occur  to  an  excessive  degree  in  women 
about  the  time  of  the  cessation  of  menstrua- 
tion. It  is  usually  associated  with  flatulence, 
constipation,  and  other  signs  of  feeble  diges- 
tion, aiul  it  often  proves  very  rebellious  to 
treatment.  But  it  may  also  occur  in  the 
young,  as  a  pureh"  nervous  symptom,  and  is 
then  apt  to  be  very  obstinate.  Eructations 
occasionally  result  from  malaria,  and  one  of 
the  writers  has  seen  them  replaced  by  almost 
constant  hiccough,  which  was  relieved  by  a 
course  of  arsenic. 

((?)  Nervous  Vomiting. — It  is  unnecessary 
to  mention  that  vomiting  is  one  of  the  most 
common  symptoms  of  various  affections  of 
the  brain.  It  also  freqiiontly  presents  itself 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  may  be  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  that  disorder.  As  a 
rule,  the  attacks  are  accompanied  by  pains 
in  the  epigastrium,  chest,  or  abdomen,  and  are 
often  extremely  severe;  but  the  wTiters  have 
seen  persistent  vomiting  unattended  by  pain 
precede  various  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  most  cases  the  attacks  of  pain  and  vomit- 
ing subside  after  a  few  days,  but  recur  from 
time  to  time.  In  some  instances  they  seem 
to  occur  periodically.  The  pains  are  some- 
times referred  to  the  abdomen,  and  the 
functions  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  mainly 
affected.  The  patient  may  suffer  from  severe 
colic,  attended  with  great  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  and  constipation.  In  others  diar- 
rhoea is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  which 
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may  not  be  accompanied  by  pains  ;  and, 
unless  gi'eat  care  be  taken,  mistakes  in  dia- 
gnosis are  certain  to  occur.  The  writers  have 
seen  the  earliest  symptom  consist  in  severe 
neuralgic  pains  about  the  anus,  along  with 
the  passage  of  small  and  frequent  stools. 
This  was  followed  bj'  frequent  attacks  of 
uncontrollable  vomiting,  and  after  some 
months  tlie  usual  symptoms  of  tabes  dorsalis 
presented  themselves. 

Vomiting  is  also  a  prominent  symptom  in 
'Addison's  disease,'  probably  from  the 
changes  that  occur  in  the  ganglia  and 
nerves  in  that  disorder ;  but  the  diagnosis 
must  be  determined  by  the  other  symptoms, 
and  by  the  characteristic  appearance  of  the 
patient. 

A  form  of  nervous  vomiting  known  as 
hysterical  vomiting  is  not  infrequent.  It 
occurs  shortly  after  a  meal ;  so  quickly, 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  that  the  patient  is 
forced  to  leave  the  table.  It  is  not  attended 
with  nausea,  and  does  not  take  place  when 
the  stomach  is  empty.  What  is  rejected  is 
usually  tasteless  ;  but  when  the  vomiting  oc- 
curs some  time  after  eating  it  is  sour,  from 
the  food  being  more  digested.  In  many 
cases,  although  this  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary', this  form  of  vomiting  is  accompanied 
by  a  sensation  of  weight  or  uneasiness  after 
eating,  flatulence,  and  other  signs  of  dys- 
pepsia. The  bowels  are  almost  always 
greatly  constipated. 

Although  vomiting  may  occur  at  every 
meal,  only  a  portion  of  what  has  been  taken 
is  rejected,  for  there  is  no  great  loss  of  flesh 
or  strength.  Not  infrequently  the  patient 
looks  unusually  healthy  and  robust,  very 
different  from  the  emaciated  and  cacb.ectic 
subjects  of  gastric  ulcer.  There  are  usually 
other  manifestations  of  hysteria,  such  as  the 
sensation  of  a  ball  in  the  throat,  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  or  palpitation.  The  catamenia 
are  in  most  instances  disordered,  often 
absent ;  but  at  times  they  are  more  frequent 
than  usual,  and  excessive  in  quantity. 

There  is  another  form  of  nervous  vomiting 
which  has  but  little  attracted  the  notice  of 
practitioners.  It  occurs  in  persons  who 
have  been  long  exposed  to  malaria,  and  often 
makes  its  apijearance  when  no  other  evi- 
dences of  malarial  poisoning  are  present. 
It  is  probably  from  this  reason  that  its  true 
nature  is  so  commonly  overlooked. 

The  vomiting  is  at  first  only  in  the  early 
morning  or  after  breakfast,  and  does  not 
trouble  the  patient  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
the  day.  By  degrees  it  becomes  more  con- 
stant, occurring  directly  after  every  meal, 
and  especially  after  solid  food,  and  even 
awaking  him  during  the  night ;  somethnes  the 
food  is  described  as  sticking  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest,  and  the  patient  is  uneasy  until  it 
is  rejected.  The  appetite  is  bad,  extreme  de- 
bility is  alwaj'S  present,  there  is  rapid  loss  of 
flesh,  the  skin  is  sallow,  the  lips  bloodless, 


the  expression  anxious ;  and  the  appearance 
of  the  patient  is  so  cachectic,  that  the  prac- 
titioner expects  to  find  a  carcinouiatous 
tumour  in  the  epigastrium.  The  writers 
have  often  diagnosed  cancer  of  the  stomach 
in  such  cases,  and  have  seen  a  similar  mis- 
take made  by  others  ;  and  this  is  the  more 
excusable,  as  the  vomiting  is  often  most  in- 
tractable, and  the  patient  seems  rapidly  to 
lose  grovmd  in  sjjite  of  all  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment adopted  to  relieve  him.  When  the 
nature  of  the  malady  is  clearly  appreciated, 
and  quinine  or  arsenic  employed,  the  vomit- 
ing usually  subsides,  and  improvement  in 
the  general  health  is  often  rapid  and  striking. 

(4)  Neuroses  of  the  Vaso-motor  Sys- 
tem.— The  secretion  of  the  stomach,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  the  vaso-motor  system, 
is  liable  to  be  increased  or  altered  in  various 
neurotic  afl'ections ;  in  some  of  the  cases  of 
gastric  neuralgia,  for  example,  the  pain  is  ac- 
companied by  excessive  aciditj'.  Whether  the 
augmented  secretion  arises  from  the  nervous 
affection,  or  whether  both  are  the  result  of  a 
general  cause,  such  as  gout,  is  a  question 
we  are  at  present  incapable  of  satisfactorily 
answering.  In  the  neuroses  of  motility  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  acid  secreted  is 
often  a  prominent  symptom.  Biit  not  only 
alteiations  in  the  secretion,  but  even  catar- 
rhal inflammation  of  the  stomach  maj"  arise 
from  a  niorbid  action  situated  in  other  and 
distant  organs;  thus,  we  not  infrequentlj'  see 
vomiting  of  enormous  quantities  of  mucus 
during  menstruation,  no  signs  of  disturbed 
digestion  being  present  in  the  intervals.  In 
some  rare  cases  blood  is  vomited  during 
menstruation,  and  the  writers  have  seen 
enormous  quantities  of  blood-stained  mucus 
evacuated,  the  digestion  being  unaffected  at 
other  times.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the 
cases  of  diarrhoea  that  occur  in  hysterical 
subjects  result  from  vaso-motor  distm-bance. 

18.  Stomach,  Perforation  of. — With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rare  cases  where  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  have  been  penetrated  by 
mechanical  injuries,  or  by  the  extension  of 
disease  from  some  of  the  neighbom-ing  organs, 
perforation  of  this  viscus  is  the  result  of 
ulceration.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  of 
ulceration,  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the 
stomach  inflames  as  the  disease  approaches 
it,  and  the  organ  becomes  attached  to  some 
of  the  adjoining  parts.  In  this  way  a  barrier 
is  formed  against  an  opening  being  made  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  and,  as  the  ulceration 
deepens,  its  base  is  formed  of  the  structures 
to  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach  adhere. 
It  has  been  calculated  by  Dr.  Brinton  that 
70  per  cent,  of  the  simple  ulcers  situated  at 
the  posterior  surface  are  closed  in  by  union 
with  the  pancreas  or  liver.  But  when  this 
safeguard  does  not  exist,  the  extension  of  the 
ulceration  outwards  finally  reaches  the  peri- 
toneum, this  thin  membrane  sloughs,  and  a 
portion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escapes 
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into  the  peritoneal  cavitj".  SiulJen  and 
violent  poritonitis  is  innni'iliati'ly  set  up, 
which  is  ahuost  always  fallowed  by  fatal 
conscipiences.  In  some  cases  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneum  is  found  to  be  closed  with 
lymph,  so  that  peritonitis  is  not  set  up ;  and 
in  others,  instead  of  the  contents  escaping 
from  the  stomach,  a  mere  leakage  occurs 
through  the  peritoneum,  wliii-h  is  suHieient 
til  produce  mtlammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
brane. Hence  it  may  happen  that,  instead 
of  general  peritonitis,  circumscribed  intlam- 
uiaiion  is  set  up  by  the  perforation,  and  an 
abscess  follows,  boimded  by  the  neighbouring 
organs,  which  have  become  closely  united  to 
each  other  and  to  the  stomach.  Some  cases 
are  recorded,  where  an  abscess  thus  formed 
was  evacuated  through  the  lung  by  perfora- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  the  pus  exciting  in  its 
passage  gangrenous  pneumonia  or  pneumo- 
thorax. In  one  case  at  the  London  Hospital 
the  patient  was  suffocated  by  the  sudden 
bursting  of  a  perigastric  abscess  ;  in  another 
a  communication  was  established  between 
the  stomach  and  the  external  surface ;  in  a 
third,  the  stomach  became  adherent  to  the 
duodenum  ;  whilst  in  another  the  colon  was 
perforMted  by  the  extension  of  a  gastric  ulcer 
through  its  coats. 

Ulcerations  situated  in  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  are  most  apt  to  perforate  the 
peritoneum,  as  the  greater  mobility  of  this 
region  lessens  the  chance  of  adhesions  taking 
place.  Simple  ulcerations  are  more  apt  to 
penetrate  the  serous  sac  than  those  of  a  can- 
cerous nature,  as  adhesions  are  much  more 
apt  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  Per- 
foration again  takes  place  more  readily  in 
the  young  than  in  those  of  more  mature  age, 
and  it  is  especially  liable  to  affect  females. 
More  than  half  the  cases  amongst  females 
occur  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty, 
but  in  the  other  sex  the  effects  of  age  are  not 
60  strongly  marked. 

Symptoms. — In  cases  of  chronic  ulcer,  the 
symptoms  produced  bj-  the  perforation  are 
preceded,  for  a  more  or  less  lengthened 
period,  by  pain,  vomiting,  or  ha-matemesis. 
But  in  cases  of  acute  ulcer  the  occurrence 
of  perforation  often  takes  place  with  startling 
suddenness,  and  the  pain  comes  on  when  the 
patient  believes  herself  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
In  most  instances  careful  inquiry  shows  that 
there  has  been  previously  slight  uneasiness 
after  food,  flatulence,  or  other  figns  of  dis- 
ordered digestion.  It  is,  however,  important 
to  recognise  the  fact  that  this  terrible  acci- 
dent occasionaUy  occurs  where  there  has 
been  no  previous  complaint  of  ill-health,  so 
that  any  sudden  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men in  a  young  person  should  never  be 
treated  lightly.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  admitted  into  a  hospital,  purgatives  or 
stimulants  have  been  previously  given,  and 
it  has  occasionally  happened  that  castor  oil, 
or  some  other  medicine,  has  been  detected  in 


the  peritoneal  cavity  on  examination  after 
death.  The  lirst  symptiim  of  j)eritoneal  per- 
foration is  a  siuldeii  and  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  this  is  not  necessarily  referred 
to  the  region  of  the  stomach.  It  is  quickly 
fillowed  by  retching  or  vomiting;  and  when 
the  patient  is  seen  by  the  practitioner,  the 
symptoms  of  general  peritonitis  are  present 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  patient  lies  upon 
his  back,  with  his  knees  raised,  dreading  to 
make  the  slightest  motion,  speaking  only  in 
a  slow  and  guarded  manner,  and  breathing 
quickly  and  carefully,  lest  the  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  should 
increase  his  suffering.  The  face  is  pale, 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat,  and  expressive  of 
suffering  and  anxiety ;  the  whole  abdomen 
tense,  and  so  excessively  tender  that  the 
slightest  pressure  is  dreaded ;  the  pulse  is 
quick,  small,  and  compressible  ;  the  extremi- 
t.es  are  cold ;  and  the  bowels  olistinately 
cjntined.  The  patient  may  either  sink  in 
the  stage  of  collapse,  or  the  pulse  may  recover 
its  strength,  the  extremities  regain  their 
warmth,  and  death  may  occur  from  peri- 
tonitis some  days  later.  Occasionally  peri- 
tonitis occurs  without  collapse.  Well- 
authenticated  cases  of  recovery  are  exces- 
sively rare.  When  perforation  of  the  colon 
takes  place  from  the  extension  of  a  gastric 
ulcer,  the  pain  is  often  very  severe,  from 
the  co-existence  of  peritonitis ;  and  the 
sudden  appearance  of  ficces,  or  (if  fittid  gas, 
in  the  vomited  matters,  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  an  opening  into  the  large  intei^t'ne. 
In  other  cases,  the  communication  between 
the  organs  appears  to  be  of  a  valvular  kind, 
so  that  severe  diarrhoea  maj'  occur  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gastric  contents  into  the  gut, 
without  any  appearance  of  faeculeut  matters 
in  the  fluid  rejected  from  the  stomach. 
Where  perforation  of  the  dia))hragm  has 
taken  place,  there  has  usually  been  t-evere 
febrile  action,  with  great  pain  in  the  side  or 
epigastrium,  followed,  after  an  interval  of 
some  time,  by  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  of  pneumothorax  or  gangrenous  pneu- 
monia. .\s  gas  usually  escapes  from  the 
perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  there 
is  generallya  great  and  uniform  swellingof  the 
whole  abdomen ;  and  the  normal  dulness  of 
the  liver  is  replaced  by  a  tympanitic  sound, 
from  the  organ  having  been  pushed  back- 
wards by  the  gas.  Former  adhesions,  how- 
ever, between  the  liver  and  the  parietes  of 
the  abdomen  may  prevent  the  apjiearance  of 
this  latter  sign ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
coils  of  distended  intestines  may  overlaj)  the 
liver,  and  so  present  a  tympanitic  sound  on 
percussion,  when  perforation  has  not  occurred. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  abdominal  swelling  is 
not  so  uniform  as  in  cases  of  perforation.  If 
the  patient  should  survive  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours,  evidence  of  the  presence  of  fluid 
in  the  peritoneum  may  be  obtained.  Sec  la. 
Abscess  around. 
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Diagnosis. — Peritoneal  pei'foration  is  most 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  colic,  or  the  pas- 
sage of  a  biliary  or  a  renal  calculus.  In  all 
tliese  cases  there  is  .the  occurrence  of  sudden 
and  severe  excruciating  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
often  attended  by  vomiting  ;  and  all  may  be 
accompanied  with  great  depression.  In  per- 
foration, however,  the  patient  lies  in  the 
recumbent  position,  with  the  legs  drawn  up ; 
whilst  in  the  passage  of  calculi  or  colic  he  is 
restless  and  tosses  about.  In  the  former  the 
pulse  is  rapid,  and  there  is  intense  abdominal 
tenderness ;  in  the  latter  the  patient  often 
seeks,  by  pressure  over  the  seat  of  the  pain, 
to  relieve  his  suti'ering,  and  the  pulse  is  but 
little  quickened.  In  perforation,  there  is 
often  a  history  of  symptoms  indicating  gastric 
ulcer;  in  colic,  not  infrequently,  an  account 
of  previous  attacks  of  a  similar  description. 

Treatment. — The  main  chance  the  patient 
has  of  escape  fi'om  death  is  in  the  most  per- 
fect rest,  both  of  the  whole  body  and  of  the 
digestive  canal.  Food  and  drink  of  every 
khid  must  be  forbidden,  and  even  enemata 
should  be  avoided.  A  full  dose  of  opium 
must  be  administered — as  much  as  two  grailis, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  repeated  every  two 
or  three  hours  subsequently.  Cold  applica- 
tions externally  have  been  reeominended,  but 
it  will  be  generally  found  that  warm  fomen- 
tations give  more  relief.  If  improvement 
take  place,  it  will  be  better  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient  for  some  time  by 
imtrient  enemata,  than  by  food  given  by  the 
mouth. 

Many  cases  are  now  on  record  where  sur- 
gical treatment  has  been  resorted  to  when 
perforation  of  the  organ  has  been  diagnosed. 
But  although  the  perfonnance  of  abdominal 
section  is  simple,  tlie  task  of  discovering  a 
small  perforation  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  and  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous 
soft  adhesions  which  co-exist,  has  mostly 
rendered  the  operation  unsuccessful.  Several 
times,  when  the  perforation  occurred  in 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  organ,  it  has  been 
found,  and  the  edges  of  the  aperture  carefully 
tinited  by  stiiches  ;  but  in  almost  every  in- 
stance the  patient  eventually  succumbed.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  when  the  diagnosis  of 
perforation  can  be  made  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, and  the  operation  undertaken  at  an 
early  period,  a  greater  measure  of  success 
may  attend  what  is  at  present  merely  a  for- 
lorn hope. 

19.  Stomach,  Softening  of.  —  There 
are  few  stomachs  examined  after  death, 
more  especially  during  the  warmer  months 
of  the  year,  that  do  not  show  some  signs  of 
softening.  When  this  change  is  only  slight, 
the  surfaces  of  the  rugse  alone  seem  softened, 
and  have  a  semi-transparent  appearance. 
When  it  is  more  extensive,  the  whole  of  the 
lining  membrane  covermg  the  fxmdus  has  a 
smooth,  thin,  tianslucent  appearance,  and  is 
either  readily  detached  by  the  finger,  or  forms 


a  slimy  mucus  overlying  the  subjacent 
coats.  Where  the  process  has  proceeded 
still  farther,  the  muscular  and  peritoneal 
layers  are  soft  and  pulpy ;  and  occasionally 
the  organ  is  perforated,  and  the  contents  are 
found  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum.  More 
rarely  still,  the  softeiaing  affects  the  neigh- 
bouring organs,  tlie  (tsophagus  or  diaphragm 
being  jierforated ;  and  the  gastric  contents 
may  be  found  in  the  left  pleura.  The  natm-e 
of  this  process  has  given  rise  to  no  small 
discussion.  John  Hunter,  who  first  re- 
marked its  occm-rence  in  healthy  persons 
who  had  been  killed  by  accidents,  attributed 
it  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  upon  the 
stomach  after  death.  Some  pathologists  of 
eminence,  whilst  admitting  that  softening 
may  result  from  post-mortem  solution,  con- 
tend that  certain  forms  of  this  condition 
occur  during  life  and  differ  in  their  character 
from  cadaveric  changes.  Rokitansky  dis- 
tinguishes two  primary  forms  of  softening: 
one  a  disease  of  infant  life,  called  gelatinous 
softening,  in  which  the  whole  fundus  is  con- 
verted into  a  greyish,  transparent  jelly,  and 
which  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  cere- 
bral affections ;  the  other,  in  which  the 
parietes  of  the  stomach  are  converted  mto  a 
dark-brown  pulp,  occurs  either  in  diseases  of 
the  brain,  or  as  a  seqiiela  of  typhus  fever, 
pyaemia,  acute  tuberculosis,  acute  cancer, 
and  other  diseases.  One  chief  cause  of 
difference  in  the  appearances  of  these  forms 
is  the  state  of  the  blood-vessels.  In  the  first 
the  pallor  arises  from  the  anaemic  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane  ;  whilst  in  the  latter 
the  dark- brown  colour  is  probably  dependent 
on  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  blood  con- 
tained in  the  distended  veins  and  capillaries. 
Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pathologist  just  named,  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  at  the  present  day  that  all  the 
various  forms  of  softening  are  merely  the 
result  oi post-mortem  digestion,  and  that  the 
differences  in  appearance  between  them  are 
only  the  effects  of  the  varying  amotmt  of  acid 
that  may  exist  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  of 
death. 

Certain  circumstances  have  been  found  to 
favour  the  occurrence  oi  fost-mortcm  soften- 
ing of  the  stomach  :  (1)  The  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  of  death  is  one  ele- 
ment. It  was  in  summer  that  the  cases 
occurred  that  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
Hunter,  and  it  is  found  that  the  extent  of 
softening  wliich  occurs  in  cold  weather  is 
comparatively  trifling  to  what  is  observed  in 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  This  is 
what  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  we 
know  that  heat  is  requisite  in  order  that 
artificial  digestion  should  proceed  quickly. 
(2)  The  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
exercises  a  considerable  influence.  When 
death  has  occurred  whilst  the  stomach  is 
empty,  little  or  no  softening  occurs,  but  if  it 
contain  food  the  mucous  membrane  is  sure 
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to  present  some  indications  of  chan<,'e. 
(3)  The  nHtiire  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
is  still  more  important  in  detcrminiiif;  the 
amount  of  soUeninfj.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  ijastric  juice 
is  requisite  for  the  performance  of  dij^estion, 
and  we  consequently  find  that  there  is  the 
jjreatest  extent  of  chanf,'o  where  there  is  a 
larj^e  amount  of  acid  in  the  contents  of  the 
stonuich  at  the  time  of  death.  This  fact  has 
been  inf,'onio\isly  used  to  explain  why  the 
2)ost- mortem  chanj,'es  are  so  extensive,  as  re- 
marked by  llokitansky,  in  disease  of  the  brain 
and  in  the  case  of  children.  It  is  believed 
that  an  unusual  amount  of  acid  is  secreted 
in  cerebral  affections,  as  we  know  is  the  case 
in  certain  irritations  of  the  liver  and  kidnej-; 
and  as  the  food  of  chddren  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  milk,  it  is  assinned  that  the  lactic 
acid  resultin<,'  from  its  decomposition,  united 
with  the  pe|isin  contained  in  the  stomach, 
forms  a  digestive  tluid  possessing  great 
activity.  (4)  The  condition  of  the  stomach 
as  regards  the  amount  of  pepsin  stored  up  in 
it  exercises  a  considerable  iutluence  upon  the 
chance  of  its  softening.  It  has  been  else- 
where shown  that  in  typhoid  fever,  chronic 
atrophy,  and  chronic  hypenemia,  the  amovmt 
of  pepsin  stored  up  in  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  is  very  small,  and  it  is  in  these 
disorders  that  we  meet  with  very  little  altera- 
tion in  the  organ  after  death.  (.">)  Another 
point,  which  has  not  attracted  sutlicient 
notice,  is  that  tlie  texture  of  the  organ  varies 
in  difterent  cases,  and  that  some  stomachs 
more  readily  yield  to  the  solvent  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  than  others.  To  prove  this 
the  writers  placed  in  an  artificial  digestive 
fluid  equal  portions  of  three  human  stomachs. 
The  first  was  normal ;  the  second  in  a  state 
of  fatt3'  degeneration  ;  whilst,  in  the  third, 
the  gastric  tubes  were  replaced  by  fibrous 
tissue,  and  the  blood-vessels  were  much  con- 
gested. After  a  few  hours'  digestion  the  first 
piece  was  found  reduced  to  a  pulp  ;  the  second 
was  gelatinous,  and  of  a  yellow  colour ;  the 
third  formed  a  black,  opaque  mass,  (piite 
unlike  the  others.  Here,  it  will  be  observed, 
the  colour  and  appearance  of  the  different 
specimens  varied ;  and  in  many  cases,  as 
for  example  in  children,  the  softness  of  their 
liealthy  mucous  membrane  greatly  deter- 
mines the  rapidity  and  completeness  with 
which  the  gastric  fluid  acts  upon  it.  To 
ascertain  if  this  were  correct,  four  pieces  of 
stomach  were  jdaced  in  very  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  first  was  taken  from  a 
healthy  dog  and  was  soft ;  the  second  from 
a  healthy  human  subject ;  the  third  and 
fourth  from  women  who  had  died  from 
cancer  of  the  breast,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  whose  stomachs  was  extensively  atrophied. 
After  three  hours'  digestion  at  100°  F.,  the 
first  broke  up  into  fragments ;  the  second  was 
reduced  to  a  pulp ;  whilst  the  third  and 
fourth  showed  onlv  a  little  softening  on  their 


surfaces,  but  were  in  other  respects  unaltered. 
The  completeness  with  whicli  the  first  two 
were  dissolved  was  found,  from  other  experi- 
ments, to  have  partly  arisen  from  the  acid 
being  imbibed  by  the  tissue,  and  coming  into 
contact  with  the  pepsin  stored  up  in  the 
gastric  cells,  which  were  absent  in  the  dis- 
eased structures  of  the  third  and  fourth 
specimens. 

Softening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  may  also  occiur  without  post- 
mortem solution.  During  the  continuance 
of  the  cattle-plague  the  animals  affected 
were  killed,  and  in  some  cases  the  stomachs 
were  innnediately  removed  and  brought  to 
one  of  the  writers.  In  each  case  the  mucous 
membrane  was  very  soft,  and  presented,  under 
the  microscope,  the  usual  appearances  of  acute 
gastritis.  Again,  in  certain  disorders — as, 
for  example,  in  cancer  of  the  uterus — the 
gastric  mucous  membrane  is  very  soft,  even 
when  there  is  no  appearance  of  cadaveric 
change.  This  softness  probably  arises  fi-om 
imperfect  nutrition,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
fatty  heart  so  connuonly  met  with  in  such 
cases.  Fatty  degenerations  of  the  stomach 
are  by  no  means  uncommon — for  instance, 
the  whole  membrane  has  been  found  in  this 
state  in  a  case  of  gastric  ulcer ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  supi)ose  that  an  organ  in  such  a 
condition  can  have  the  same  firnmess  as 
when  the  glandular  texture  is  in  a  perfectly 
healthv  state 

20.  Stomach, Syphilis  of.— The  fact  that 
s\'philis  ever  affects  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane is  denied  by  many  authors,  and  is  very 
generally  overlooked  by  practitioners;  but 
the  subject  is  so  important  from  a  j)ractical 
point  of  view,  that  it  seems  necessary  to 
devote  some  attention  to  its  consideration. 
In  the  post-mortem  records  of  the  London 
Hospital  three  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
are  mentioned,  of  which  one  presented  old 
syphilitic  ulcers  on  the  leg ;  in  another  there 
was  a  syphilitic  testis  along  with  fibroid 
changes  in  the  liver  and  kidney  of  a  syphilitic 
nature,  and  also  fibroid  disease  at  the  apices 
of  the  lungs;  whilst  in  a  third  tiierewas  also 
a  syphilitic  affection  of  the  testis.  But  in 
a  considerable  munber  of  cases  there  were, 
along  with  chronic  gastric  ulcer,  fibroid 
changes  in  the  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys  ;  and 
where  a  number  of  organs  are  thus  simul- 
taneously affected,  the  writers  have  usually 
been  able  to  obtain  a  history  of  syphilis. 
Chronic  gastritis  of  an  obstinate  character 
often  shows  itself  in  those  who  have  suffered 
from  syphilis ;  and  in  such  cases,  as  well  as 
in  chronic  ulcer,  the  most  marked  relief  is 
frequently  afforded  by  the  administration  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium.  Tlie  fact  that  chronic 
ulcer,  with  hypertrophj'  of  the  stomach,  is 
apt  to  occur  in  advanced  cases  of  tertiary 
syphilis  had  been  noticed  by  Virchow,  Leudet, 
and  Lancereaux.  Gummata  ha»e  also  been 
found  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  lesser  curvature,  and  in  i 
close  proximity  to  a  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer  j 
(Coriiil).  Erigel  states  that  10  per  cent,  of  all 
clironic  gastric  ulcerg  are  preceded  by  syphilis, 
whilst  Lang  asserts  that  20  per  cent,  of  all 
ulcers  occur  in  syphilitic  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  Chvostek  only  found  one  case 
of  syphilis  among  143  instances  of  duodenal 
ulcer.  Although  there  is  thus  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  frequency 
with  which  gastric  disorders  follow  the  in- 
fection of  syphilis,  the  practitioner  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  its 
occurrence  in  any  chronic  case  that  has 
proved  rebellious  to  ordaiary  treatment. 

21.  Stomach,  Tubercular  Disease  of. 
The  occurrence  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  in 
persons  who  have  died  of  phthij-is  has  been 
already  mentioned;  but  as  the  subject  is  of 
practical  importance,  some  further  observa- 
tions seem  necessary.  Ordinarily  the  ulcera- 
tions are  not  of  a  tubercular  character. 
Tubercular  disease  of  the  stomach  is  indeed 
very  rare  ;  only  two  have  been  found  out  of 
two  thousand  post-mortem  exannnations  on 
cases  of  pulmonary  phthisis  (Soltau  Fen- 
wick).  Amongst  the  cases  on  record  the 
greater  number  have  occurred  in  children. 
The  disease  is  never  primary ;  but  in  every 
case  which  has  been  verified  by  a  necropsy 
the  lungs  have  been  the  seat  of  tuberculous 
mischief.  In  nearly  every  instance  the 
intestine  has  been  in  an  advanced  state  of 
disease  ;  in  fact,  the  affection  of  the  stomach 
might  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  an  intestinal 
tuberculosis  progressing  upwards.  In  two 
instances  on  record  tuberculous  peritonitis 
co-existed  with  the  gastric  lesion.  This  pecu- 
liar exemption  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane from  tubercular  invasion  appears  to 
depend  upon  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  acid  secretion  of  the  orgnn  is  prejudicial 
to  the  development  of  the  bacilli  (Koch); 
while,  in  the  second  place,  the  lymphoid 
tissue,  which  is  always  the  favourite  point 
of  attack,  exists  only  in  very  small  quantities 
in  the  stomach,  and  is  situated  deeply  in  the 
mucous  membrane.  That  children  are  more 
liable  to  the  disease  than  adults  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  almost  always 
swallow  their  expectoration,  and  thus  intro- 
duce large  quantities  of  the  bacilli  directly 
into  the  stomach. 

The  disease  commences  by  the  growth  of 
miliary  tubercle  in  the  submucous  tissue  of 
the  stomach.  The  granulations  increase  in 
size,  undergo  central  caseous  degeneration, 
and  by  their  coalescence  form  small  areas  of 
necrotic  tissue,  over  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  rapidly  destroyed. 

Certam  characteristics  serve  to  distinguish 
the  tubercular  from  the  simple  forms  of 
ulceration.  In  position  they  usually  affect  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  smaller  curvature.  They  are 
seldom  round  in  shape,  being  more  generally 


oval  or  scalloped  in  outline.  The  edges  are 
irregular  and  infiltrated  ;  the  base  is  yellowish 
in  colour  and  granular  in  appearance  ;  and  they 
are  usually  shallow,  seldom  extending  deeper 
than  the  muscular  layer.  Around  the  ulcer 
may  be  observed  many  solitaiy  tubercles, 
varying  in  size  and  shape.  The  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  ulcer  is  covered  with  miliary 
tubercle,  which  may  also  be  seen  arranged 
in  radiating  lines  along  the  course  of  the 
efferent  lymphatics.  With  the  microscope 
the  ordinary  tul)ercular  formation  can  be 
observed,  with  plentiful  bacilli. 

The  sijmptomn  oi  tubercular  disease  of  the 
stomach  are  very  equivocal.  Occasionally 
fatal  ha;niatemesis  has  occurred ;  in  other 
instances  perforation  has  proved  fatal.  In 
one  case  a  tubercidar  ulcer  of  the  transverse 
colon  formed  a  communication  with  the 
stomach — gastro-colic  fistula  (Oppolzer). 

22.  Stomach,  Ulcer  of  the.— Ulcera- 
tion of  the  stomach  occurs  both  [a]  in  an 
acute  and  (h)  in  a  chronic  form,  although  the 
description  of  the  disease,  as  usually  given 
by  authors,  is  based  upon  the  latter  alone. 

(a)  Acute  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. — 
This  form  occasionally  jiresents  itself  in  infec- 
tious disorders,  such  as  pyiemia,  erysipelas, 
and  typhoid  fever.  Out  of  100  cases  of  gastric 
ulcer  recorded  in  the  piost-mortem  registers 
of  the  London  Hospital,  three  had  occurred 
after  severe  injuries  to  the  limbs,  and  two 
after  erysipelas.  The  ulcers  were  small  in 
size,  numerous,  and  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane.  They  ap- 
peared to  have  commenced  as  haemorrhages 
in  the  mucous  membrane,  the  parts  affected 
being  afterwards  removed,  in  all  probability 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice.  Ulcer- 
ations of  the  duodenum  following  severe 
burns  of  the  body  were  first  described  by  the 
late  Mr.  Curling  from  cases  observed  in  the 
London  Hospital;  and  in  two  instances 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  is  mentioned  in 
the  2}ost-7nortc7n  records  as  being  found  in 
such  cases.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writers, 
the  ulcerations  found  in  persons  dying  from 
pyaimia  and  erysipelas,  as  well  as  after 
burns,  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  dele- 
terious substances  from  the  affected  parts. 
Acute  ulcers  occur  also  in  the  later  stages 
of  heart-disease,  especially  where  great  con- 
gestion of  the  portal  sj'stem  has  been  pro- 
duced by  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  Here 
also  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  the 
ulcers  is  haemorrhnge  into  the  mucous 
membrane.  Frona  the  examination  of  a 
case  of  gastric  ulcer  occurring  in  the  course 
of  tyi)hoid  fever,  the  writers  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  morbid  change  coiiiiiiences 
in  the  solitary  glands  of  the  stomach,  and 
to  attribute  the  small  perforating  ulcers  that 
occasionally  occur  in  young  persons  to  ulcer- 
ation of  the  same  structures. 

Symptoms. — Although  pain  is  occasionally 
complained  of  in  cases  of  acute  gastric  ulcer, 
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this  is  by  no  means  common.  Even  in  the 
perforating  ulcer  of  youn^'  females,  pain 
rarely  i>roceiles  the  liiintings  or  lueniatciucsis 
which  are  ordinarily  the  tirst  indications  of 
the  disorder.  In  other  instances  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  peritonitis  present  themselves 
suddenly  in  a  person  who  supposed  himself 
to  be  in  perfect  health  up  to  the  tnne  of  the 
attack;  and  on  2'osl-»iorlc7n,  examination 
a  small  ulcer  is  discovered  which  has 
perforated  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
althou;,'h  the  most  careful  microscopical  ex- 
amination fails  to  discover  any  evidence  of 
mischief  beyond  the  ed^jes  of  the  sore.  The 
most  conunon  mdications  of  an  acute  nicer 
are  persistent  vomiting  of  mucus  or  mucus 
mixed  with  blood,  or  a  severe  haemorrhage 
taking  place  suddenly  from  the  stomach. 
Tliere  is  otten  in  pytemia  and  cardiac  cases 
tenderness  on  pressuie,  but  this  has  not  been 
observed  by  the  writers  either  in  typhoid 
fever  or  in  the  acute  perforating  ulcer. 

TiJEATMEXT. — As  the  ulcerations  are  the 
direct  consequences  of  other  maladies,  treat- 
ment can  only  be  directed  to  relieve  aiiy 
dangerous  symptoms  to  which  the  ulcers 
may  give  rise.  Hiematemesis  requires  the 
use  of  ice  and  astringents,  whilst  peritonitis 
arising  from  perforation  should  be  treated 
acconhng  to  the  methods  recommended  for 
that  disorder. 

(h)  Chronic  Ulcer  of  the  Stomach. 
Anatomical  CnARACXERS  and  rATiioLOdv. — 
Chronic  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  being  present,  according  to 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Brintou,  in  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  arising  from  all  causes. 
The  ulcers  are  usually  round  or  oval,  varying 
in  size,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  diameter 
of  a  fourpcnnj'-piece  to  that  of  a  half-crown. 
They  liave  been  found  to  destroy  life  when  so 
small  that  the  most  careful  search  was  neces- 
s.ary  to  ascertain  their  existence,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  be  met  with  many 
inches  in  diameter.  When  of  recent  forma- 
tion, the  edges  are  sharp,  and  the  sore  looks 
as  if  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  had 
been  punched  out ;  but  when  the  ulcer  has 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  edges  are  hard,  cal- 
lous, and  adhere  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The 
diameter  of  the  ulcer  usually  lessens  from 
above  downwards  ;  so  that,  in  case  the  peri- 
toneum has  given  way,  the  perforation  maj- 
be  a  mere  chink.  The  base  of  the  ulcer  may 
be  formed  either  of  the  muscular  coat  or  peri- 
toneum, or  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  organs 
— such  as  the  pancreas,  liver,  or  spleen — 
which  liave  become  attached  to  the  stomach 
bj-  adhesions.  Microscopically,  in  recent  cases 
the  writers  have  generally  found  the  tubes 
around  the  ulcer  healthy,  with  the  exception 
that  a  few  blood-globules  are  extravasated 
amongst  them.  In  older  cases,  the  surround- 
ing tissues  are  malted  together,  and  the  tubes 
are  compressed  and  atrophied,  whilst  the 
newlv  formed  fibrous  tissue  closelv  unites  the 


edges  of  the  lesion  to  the  parts  below  and 
around  them.  But  the  mischief  is  always 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer, 
and  wo  never  discover  a  general  atrophy  of 
the  secreting  structm'es  of  the  sti  mach,  as  in 
malignant  disease.  At  the  most,  the  mucous 
membrane  presents  the  signs  of  fatty  de- 
generation, or  the  usual  appearances  of  acute 
or  chronic  catarrhal  gastritis.  Where  the 
ulceration  is  spreading,  tlie  tubes  inune- 
diately  aroimd  it  may  be  seen  to  be  more  or 
less  emptied  of  their  secreting  cells,  whilst 
their  basement  membranes  have  fallen  to- 
gether. Still  farther  off  may  be  remarked 
tubes  only  partially  tilled  with  cells,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  is  consequently  thin  and 
soft. 

Gastric  ulcers  are  most  common  in  the 
pyloric  region,  being  chiefly  situated  on 
the  posterior  surface,  and  near  the  smaller 
curvature.  When  two  are  present,  it  is  not 
imusual  to  find  them  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  though  they  had  been  both  produced  bj-  the 
same  irritation.  When  an  ulcer  exists  in  the 
duodenum,  it  is  very  common  to  find  one 
also  in  the  stomach.  The  most  common 
cause  of  death  in  gastric  ulcer  is  jierforation 
of  all  the  coats  of  the  stomacli.  This  occurs 
most  frequently  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  consequently  produces  severe  peri- 
tonitis. In  rarer  cases  the  ulceration  spreads 
to  some  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  such  as 
the  pancreas  or  liver,  or  opens  a  communica- 
tion between  the  stomach  and  the  colon, 
pleur.a,  or  pericardium,  or  produces  a  peri- 
gastric abscess,  by  attacking  adhesions  already 
formed  between  the  organ  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  structures  (see  18.  Perforation  ; 
and  la.  Abscess  around).  In  other  instances 
one  of  the  large  blood-vessels  may  be  laid 
open,  and  severe  hieinorrhage  result.  Al- 
though haemorrhage  is  more  connnon  than 
perforation,  it  is  not  so  generally  a  cause 
of  death.  Ulceration  more  rarely  causes 
death  by  producing  alterations  in  the  size 
of  the  stomach.  Thus  cases  are  recorded 
at  the  London  Hospital  where  great  dila- 
tation had  resulted  from  thickening  at  or 
near  the  pylorus,  produced  by  the  old  ulcer  ; 
whilst  occasionally  the  organ  was  greatly 
reduced  in  size  by  a  cicatrix  near  the  cardiac 
orifice,  or  in  the  smaller  curvature.  In  some 
instances  death  has  resulted  fi-om  pyamia, 
and  abscesses  have  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  body. 

/Etiology. — The  age  of  tlie  individual  is 
allowed  bj-  all  observers  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
predisposing  causes  of  gastric  ulcer.  Where 
the  fimctions  of  the  stomach  are  most  ac- 
tively performed,  as  in  childhood,  it  is  scarcely 
ever  met  with,  the  late  Dr.  Brinton  having 
been  able  to  find  only  two  cases  out  of  22G 
in  children  below  ten  years  of  age.  It 
becomes  gradually  more  frequent  as  age 
advances.  Females  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease    than    males,    in   the    proportion    of 
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three  to  one.  The  chief  preponderance  of 
lialnlity  amongst  females  occurs  at  the 
commencement  and  the  cessation  of  tlie 
catamenia.  In  both  sexes,  want  of  food, 
mental  anxiety,  and  other  depressing  con- 
ditions, have  been  referred  to  as  tending 
to  produce  the  disease  in  question.  Many 
authors  regard  intemperance  as  one  of  the 
most  potent  causes.  Although  the  writers  have 
certainly  seen  the  sj-raptoms  of  gastric  ulcer 
follow  too  free  a  use  of  alcohol,  yet  they  have 
been  greatly  surprised  to  find  how  rarely  the 
stomach  has  presented  any  signs  of  disease, 
beyond  those  of  catarrhal  gastritis,  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  who  had  died 
of  delirium  tremens.  The  action  of  corrosive 
liquids,  such  as  the  mineral  acids,  when 
swallowed,  is  not  infrequently  a  cause  of 
gastric  ulcer ;  but  if  the  first  effects  of  the 
caustic  are  overcome,  the  ulcers  thus  pro- 
duced usually  heal  rapidly.  In  other  in- 
stances an  ulceration  is  the  result  of  a  tumour 
pressing  upon  an  isolated  portion  of  the 
stomach  or  duodenum,  or  of  the  bursting  of 
an  abscess  originating  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring structures.  Occasionally  the  symp- 
toms of  ulceration  follow  a  severe  shock  or 
accident,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  mucous  membrane  maj^  be  torn  or 
otherwise  injured  in  this  way. 

The  co-existence  of  various  diseases  with 
chronic  gastric  ulcer  has  attracted  less 
attention  than  it  deserves,  as  the  subject  is 
most  important  both  in  prognosis  and  in 
treatment.  In  the  cases  recorded  at  the 
London  Hospital  more  than  one-half  presented 
some  other  visceral  affection.  Thus,  in  nine 
there  was  either  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  or 
thickening  of  its  capsule  ;  in  eight  there  was 
valvular  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  in  eight 
others  there  was  cardiac  disease,  the  exact 
nature  not  being  specified.  The  spleen  was 
noted  as  verj-  small  in  three,  and  in  five  others 
it  presented  some  other  morbid  change. 
Granular  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  mentioned 
in  thirteen,  and  some  other  form  of  renal 
disorder  in  four  others.  Many  authors  have 
stated  that  persons  suffering  from  phthisis  are 
especially  liable  to  gastric  ulcer,  and  sixteen 
cases  are  noted  in  the  hospital  records  in 
which  there  was  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs.  In  six  of  these  the  description  points 
to  the  case  being  one  of  fibroid  phthisis  ;  and 
it  is  in  the  very  chronic  forms  of  this  malady 
that  the  writers  have  generallj'  encountered 
gastric  ulcers.  One  of  the  writers  of  this 
article  has  shown  that  in  most  of  the  cases 
of  ulcer  in  chronic  phthisis  there  is  lardaceous 
disease  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that 
the  ulcer  appears  to  arise  from  localised 
hsemorrhage  into  this  tissue.  In  three  in- 
stances distinct  evidences  of  syphilis  are 
mentioned  as  co-existing  with  gastric  ulcer ; 
and  although  doubts  have  been  expressed  as 
to  how  far  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  ever  the 
consequence  of  that  disease,  the  successful 


treatment  of  many  chronic  cases  with  iodide 
of  potassium  seems  to  the  writers  conclusive 
upon  the  point.     See  20.  Syphilis. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  method  by  which  gastric  ulcers  are 
produced.  Some  authors  are  fond  of  pointing 
out  that  sores  of  this  character  are  confined 
to  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  where  an  acid 
secretion  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues  ; 
whilst  in  the  remaining  parts  of  the  small 
intestine  they  are  rarely  discovered.  Hence 
it  has  been  assumed  that  they  are  de- 
pendent, in  some  way  or  another,  upon  the 
solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  and  the 
discovery  that  there  is  usually  an  excess  of 
free  hydrochloric  acid  in  cases  of  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  has  been  supposed  strongly 
to  confirm  this  view.  But  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  gastric  secretion  is 
capable  of  dissolving  any  portion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  that  has  lost  its  vitality, 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  excess  of  acid  is 
able  to  produce  an  ulcer,  so  long  as  the 
structures  are  in  a  normal  condition.  The 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  invented 
to  account  for  the  production  of  gastric 
ulcers  cannot  here  be  discussed ;  but  we 
may  fairly  allow  that,  like  ulcei'ations  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  they  must  originate  from 
very  different  causes. 

An  acute  ulcer  often.  becoDies  chronic.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiments  on  animals 
thataniEmia  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  healing 
of  a  gastric  ulcer ;  and  as  in  cases  of  acute 
ulcer  haemorrhage  is  very  ajit  to  take  place, 
we  have  in  this  a  possible  explanation  of 
their  tendency  to  assume  a  chronic  form. 
As  soon  as  the  edges  of  such  a  sore  become 
thickened,  a  still  further  impediment  to 
cicatrisation  is  produced. 

The  death  of  small  portions  of  the  mucous 
men:brane  has  been  attributed  to  embolism 
of  the  arteries  of  the  stomach.  Against  this, 
as  a  common  cause,  is  the  fact  that  the  gastric 
ulcer  is  generally  single,  and  that  we  con- 
stantly fail  to  discover  ulcerations  where 
numerous  emboli  can  be  shown  to  be  present 
in  the  vessels  of  the  other  principal  organs  of 
the  body.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some 
rare  cases  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

Dr.  Copland  pointed  out  how  often  the 
arteries  of  the  stomach  were  diseased  where 
an  ulcer  was  present,  especially  in  old  people. 
The  truth  of  this  remark  the  writers  can 
confirm  from  the  microscopic  examination 
of  a  number  of  specimens,  in  which  they 
found  the  arteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ulcers  thickened.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
condition  must  diminish  the  supply  of  ar- 
terial blood,  and  therefore  lessen  the  vitality 
of  the  part,  and  so  produce  a  tendency  to 
ulceration.  In  addition  to  this,  as  the  cause 
is  a  permanent  one,  it  would  prevent  cica- 
trisation; or  in  case  healing  of  the  sore  should 
take  place,  it  would  confer  a  liability  to  a 
fresh  attack  of  ulceration. 
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It  was  before  stated  that  affections  of  tlio 
heart  and  of  the  liver  are  fre<iueiitly  dis- 
covered in  those  who  had  suffered  from 
gastric  ulcer,  and  it  is  often  found  that  the 
veins  are  thickened  and  tortuous  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  chronic  gastric  ulcers.  The 
retardation  of  the  current  produced  by  an 
increased  pressure  upon  the  portal  system, 
or  by  a  change  in  the  venous  circulation  of 
any  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is 
sullicient  to  account  for  the  tendency  to 
ulceration  under  such  circumstances,  and 
uiUft  also  tend  to  prevent  the  cicatrisation 
of  a  sore  when  it  has  taken  place. 

The  causes  of  gastric  ulcers  must  also  be 
sought  for  in  changes  in  the  mucous  menibrane 
itself.  In  twenty  of  the  cases  recorded  at  the 
London  Hospital  there  is  mention  made  of 
thickening  at  a  distance  from  the  ulcer;  and, 
although  m  some  this  may  have  arisen  from 
the  irritation  set  up  by  the  sore,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  explain  them  all.  Thus,  in  one 
instance  the  sore  '  seemed  to  be  excavated  in 
a  thickened  tissue,  and  had  no  thickened 
margin,  the  middle  coat  was  hypertrophied 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  the  tissue  being 
hard  and  glistening.'  In  another  case  there 
were  two  ulcers,  but  there  was  also  '  fibroid 
induration  in  patches  scattered  over  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.'  ^Vhen 
the  frequency  with  which  the  microscope 
detects  isolated  patches  of  fibroid,  fatty,  or 
lardaceous  change  in  stomachs  tliat  to  the 
naked  eye  seem  healthy  is  considered,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  no  small  proportion  of 
clironic  gastric  ulcers  originate  from  such 
changes  m  the  tissues.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned that  a  number  of  the  cases  of  ulcer 
co-existed  with  contracting  kidnej-s  ;  and  as 
the  writers  have  proved  that  in  this  disease 
there  is  almost  always  a  similar  degenera- 
tion of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  it 
seems  probable  that  this  is  the  reason  of  its 
occurrence. 

Ulcers  are  apt  also  to  occur  whenever  the 
circulation  of  the  stomach  is  generally  or 
locally  impeded.  Thus,  in  foiur  instances  in 
the  records  of  the  London  Hospital  an  ulcer 
co-existed  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
arising  from  strictiu-e  of  the  pylorus  ;  and  in 
one  the  sore  was  situated  near  to  a  fibrous 
tumovu-  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  by  far  the  most  con- 
stant and  prominent  symptom  of  ulcer  of  the 
stomach.  At  first  it  is  only  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness after  food,  but  as  time  goes  on  it 
increases  in  constancy  and  severity.  It  com- 
mences shortly  after  food,  and  persists  during 
the  whole  period  of  digestion,  or  until  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  rejected  by 
vomiting.  In  some  cases  it  begins  as  soon 
as  food  has  been  taken,  but  more  generally 
after  an  interval  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mintites. 
The  pain  is  usually  relieved  by  the  recum- 
bent position,  but  in  some  cases  the  patient 
finds  relief  by  bending  the  body  over  a  chair 


or  by  lying  on  one  side.  In  some  cases  of 
large  ulcers  there  ma\'  be  little  or  no  pain, 
the  sore  being  apparently  insensible  to  irri- 
tation, as  is  sometimes  seen  to  be  the  case  in 
old  ulcers  of  the  legs.  The  pain  is  referred  to 
one  spot,  which  is  usually  situated  in  the  epi- 
gastrnim.  but  more  rarely  it  affects  the  left 
hypochondrium  or  the  umbilical  region.  In 
a  considerable  number  pain  is  experienced  in 
the  back,  usually  at  a  place  between  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar  vertebra;,  or 
rather  a  little  to  the  left  side  of  this  region. 
The  pain  may  increase  for  a  few  dav's,  and 
then  gradually  subside.  These  exacerba- 
tions are  chiefly  observed  in  very  chronic 
cases.  They  probablj-  point  to  an  extension 
of  the  ulceration,  for  they  not  infrequently 
precede  luemorrhage  and  perforation.  In 
almost  every  case  there  exists  tenderness  on 
pressure  over  the  seat  of  the  sore.  This 
may  be  so  great  that  the  patient  is  imable  to 
wear  his  clothes  moderately  tight ;  in  other 
patients  it  requires  a  careful  search  to 
discover  the  sore  spot.  The  tender  part  is, 
as  a  rule,  opposite  the  place  to  which  the 
pain  is  referred,  and  can  often  be  covered 
by  the  finger-end.  General  tenderness  is 
no  test  of  an  ulcer,  as  it  is  often  present  in 
congested  Uver,  gastric  catai-rh,  and  other 
complaints  of  the  epigastric  region.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  carefid  in  testing  for  the 
existence  of  a  gastric  ulcer  by  the  finger,  for 
a  very  slight  pressiu-e  often  suflSces  to  bring 
on  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  even  when  the  stomach 
is  empty  of  food.  The  tender  spot  is  gene- 
rally situated  in  the  epigastrium,  but  may 
be  in  the  hypochondrium,  or  near  the  um- 
bUicus. 

Vomiting,  although  often  present,  is  a  much 
more  variable  symptom.  It  seldom  occurs 
directly  after  food,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
cancer,  because  the  cardiac  orifice  is  rarely 
the  seat  of  simple  ulcer.  It  is  preceded  by 
nausea,  and  not  infrequently  by  a  copious  How 
of  saliva ;  and  it  relieves  the  pain  bj'  freeing 
the  stomach  of  its  irritating  contents.  The 
tongue  maj'  be  perfectly  clean,  or  may  be 
thicklv"  coated.  As  the  abnormal  appearances 
of  the  tongue  in  dyspepsia  arise  from  an  ex- 
tension of  gastric  catarrh  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  a  perfectly  clean 
tongue  is  present  if  the  ulcer  is  \mattended 
by  gastritis.  Flatulence  is  not  a  common 
symptom,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  food 
taken  is  limited,  on  account  of  the  pain  pro- 
duced by  it.  Extreme  acidity  occasionally 
presents  itself,  but  it  is  not  so  common  as 
the  statements  of  some  authors  would  lead 
us  to  imagine.  The  appetite  is  seldom  much 
affected,  especially  in  the  young.  Patients 
often  remark  that  they  coidd  and  would  eat 
freely,  were  it  not  for  the  dread  of  the  pain. 
The  bowels  are  generally  confined.  The 
stools  are  knotty,  and  in  many  cases  con- 
tain mucus.  There  is  nothing  characteristic 
about  the  urme.     It  is  usually  clear ;   and 
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is  passed  frequently,  and  in  unusually  large 
quantities.  Whenever  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  some  time  there_  is  a  loss  of  strength  and 
energy,  arising  from  imperfect  nutrition,  from 
the  frecpient  attacks  of  pain,  and  from  the 
vomiting. 

The  duration  of  gastric  ulcer  varies  greatly. 
In  some  cases  the  sore  seems  to  heal  rapidly  ; 
whilst  in  others  the  symptoms  often  subside 
and  reappear,  so  that  the  patient  remains 
an  invalid  for  years.  Chronic  cases  in  old 
people  are  often  very  difficult  to  cure,  and 
great  patience  and  perseverance  are  required 
in  order  to  obtain  even  an  alleviation  of  the 
symptoms.  The  symptoms  produced  by 
haemorrhage  and  perforation  are  elsewhere 
described.  See  Ha;matemesis  ;  and  18. 
Perforation. 

Fhi/sical  Signs. — In  a  recent  case  of 
gastric  idcer  we  can  expect  no  assistance 
frona  physical  signs,  but  where  the  disease 
has  lasted  for  some  time  evidence  of  ad- 
hesions may  be  detected.  Adhesions  may  be 
suspected,  when  it  is  found,  by  auscultation 
and  auscultatory  percussion,  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  stomach  is  in  apposition 
with  the  abdominal  walls,  and  more  especially 
if  this  part  is  the  tencter  spot,  and  does  not 
vary  its  position  with  different  states  of  dis- 
tension of  the  organ.  Again,  if  the  stomach 
is  found  to  be  of  considerable  size  when 
empty,  and  its  extent  is  not  increased  by  food, 
we  may  suspect  that  its  motions  are  tram- 
melled by  adl  lesions.  The  microscope  affords 
but  httle  assistance  in  the  detection  of  gastric 
ulcer,  because  the  extension  of  this  disease  is 
usually  very  slow,  and  we  therefore  have 
little  chance  of  discovering  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  in  the  vomited  matters. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  is  the 
absence  of  tumoiu"  on  palpation.  No  doubt 
in  some  instances  the  ulcer  is  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amoimt  of  thickening,  but  it  is 
only  in  rare  cases  that  this  can  be  discovered 
by  the  hand.  The  writers  liave  for  years 
been  in  the  habit,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  of  ad- 
ministering one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  com- 
mon salt  in  half  a  tumblerful  of  water  in  the 
early  morning  before  any  food  has  been  taken, 
on  the  supposition  that  where  an  ulcer  is  pre- 
sent the  h-ritation  of  the  salt  would  produce 
pain.  In  many  instances  pain  referred  to 
one  sjiot  has  foUowed  the  exhibition  of  the 
salt,  and  when  this  has  not  occurred  it  has 
generally  been  subsecpiently  fomid  that  the 
case  was  one  only  of  dyspepsia.  The  salt  has 
never  produced  any  bad  results,  except  retch- 
ing, and  in  fermentative  dyspepsia  lias  usually 
proved  beneficial.  Various  other  fluids,  such 
as  dUute  hydrochloric  acid,  have  been  tried, 
but  have  not  succeeded  bo  well  as  the  chloride 
of  sodium. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  Leube  that  a 
galvanic  cm'rent  (twenty  to  forty  cells)  should 
be  passed  from  the  spine  to  the  stomach, 
in  order  to  distinguish  ulcer  from  neuralgic 


affections.  It  is  said  that  pain  is  produced  in 
the  former ;  in  the  latter  the  pain,  if  present, 
is  soon  relieved.  The  writers  have  tried  this 
f)lan,  and  in  some  cases  of  ulcer  pain  has 
followed  the  application ;  but  the  trials  have 
not  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  enable  them 
to  determine  its  value.  In  some  instances 
tenderness  has  been  discovered  in  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve  in  the  neck,  but  this  is  rarely 
present  in  recent  cases.  In  clironic  ulcer 
there  is  almost  alwaj's  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  ;  but  although  in  the 
case  of  a  constant  excess  this  may  be  useful 
in  diagnosing  ulcer  from  cancer,  it  is  in  other 
respects  not  apjilicable,  inasmuch  as  vomiting 
usually  comes  on  shortly  after  a  meal,  and 
tiie  use  of  a  stomach-tube  is  not  advisable  in 
this  disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  generally  said  that  ulcer 
of  the  stomach  may  be  confounded  with 
colic  arising  from  gall-stones.  In  ordinary 
cases  this  mistake  is  not  likely  to  occur,  for 
the  pain  in  ulcer  is  referred  to  the  epigastrium ; 
it  is  absent  or  moderate  when  the  digestive 
process  is  finished,  but  is  increased  shortly 
after  solid  food  ;  and  it  is  relieved  by  vomiting. 
In  gall-stones  the  jiain  is  situated  in  the  right 
hypochondrium ;  it  is  severe  during  each 
attack,  but  disappears  afterwards ;  it  is  not 
influenced  by  the  process  of  digestion  ;  and  it 
is  not  relieved  by  vomiting.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  no  haematemesis  in  gall-stones  ; 
the  gall-bladder  can  often  be  felt  to  be  en- 
larged ;  and  jaimdice  generally  succeeds  to  an 
attack.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  irrita- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder  may  set  up  ulcer  of 
the  duodenum.  One  of  the  writers  has  teen 
a  case  where  uneasy  pain  was  constant, 
was  increased  after  food,  was  relieved  by 
vomiting ;  and  on  post-mortem  examination 
there  was  no  ulcer,  but  only  a  vastly  dilated 
gall-bladder,  the  exit  of  which  was  blocked 
by  a  calculus. 

The  diagnosis  from  cancer,  atonic  dyspep- 
sia, and  neuralgia  is  considered  under  these 
separate  headings  in  the  present  article. 

Treatment. — The  main  indication,  where 
the  symptoms  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  are 
urgent,  is  to  give  to  the  affected  organ  as 
perfect  a  state  of  rest  as  is  possible.  The 
patient  must  be  placed  in  the  recumbent 
position,  unless  it  produce  pain,  and  must 
retain  it  strictly.  In  chronic  cases,  or  when 
the  more  severe  sj^niptoms  have  subsided,  a 
limited  amount  of  exercise  may  be  permitted, 
lest  the  general  health  may  become  dete- 
riorated by  confinement.  In  urgent  cases 
mere  position  is  not  enough,  and  physio- 
logical rest  must  be  ensured.  It  is,  therefore, 
often  necessary  to  interdict  the  use  of  all 
food,  and  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the 
body  by  nutritive  enemata.  This  should, 
however,  never  be  continued  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  subdue  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms,   as   the  strength  of  the  patient  soon 
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fnils  when  rectal  alimentation  forms  the  only 
means  of  support.  In  less  severe  cases  it 
is  only  necessary  to  confine  the  patient  to 
li(liii(l  food,  taken  in  small  quantifies  and 
freinicntly.  IMilk.  if  it  can  he  digested, 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  diet,  and  it  can 
be  either  taken  alone,  or,  if  there  be  much 
acidit}',  mixed  witli  lime  water  or  with 
Seltzer  or  Vichy  water.  In  some  cases 
buttermilk  agrees,  where  sweet  milk  produces 
vomiting.  In  others  the  concentrated  Swiss 
milk  is  more  readily  digested.  But  sometimes 
milk  in  all  forms  disagrees,  unless  it  be  mixed 
with  some  farinaceous  material,  such  as 
arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  or  comllour.  In 
many  instances  peptonised  food  is  of  value. 

Leube  reconmiends  that  the  diet  of  the 
patient  should  consist,  at  tlie  start,  of  one  pot 
of  beef  solution  pec  diem,  corresponding  to 
half  a  pound  of  beef;  and  to  this  he  us\ially 
adds,  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  some  milk  and 
a  few  pieces  of  rusk,  which  should  not  be 
swallowed  until  they  have  been  thoroughly 
softened  and  masticated.  The  beef  solution  is 
taken  pure,  or  it  maybe  stirred  into  bouillon 
with  a  little  of  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and 
a  little  salt  added,  or  not,  as  desired.  As  the 
patient  improves,  a  more  nutritious  diet  may 
be  prescribed,  such  as  beef-tea,  mutton-broth, 
chicken-broth,  eggs,  macaroni,  or  light  pud- 
dings, followed  by  fish,  sweetbread,  chicken, 
and  finely  scraped  beef,  lightly  cooked  ;  but 
all  irritating  food,  such  as  brown  bread,  oat- 
meal, green  vegetables,  and  fruit,  must  be 
prohibited.  Where  the  patient  is  young  and 
otherwise  healthy,  leeches  are  often  of  great 
service.  Some  practitioners  have  objected  to 
their  use,  but  the  writers  have  olten  seen  them 
of  signal  benefit.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to 
apply  more  than  six  at  a  time,  and  they  may 
be  repeated  from  time  to  time  as  the  case 
requires.  In  otiier  cases  dry-cupping  answers 
a  good  purpose.  Where  there  is  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  the  etl'ects  of  the  leeches,  a  bladder 
filled  with  ice  and  applied  to  the  part  may 
afford  relief;  hut,  in  general,  hot  poultices 
and  fomentations  are  more  useful.  In  long- 
standing cases  great  benefit  is  often  derived 
from  repeated  siiihII  bli.sters,  or  from  the 
application  to  the  epigastrium  of  tartar  emetic 
ointment  or  croton  oil.  The  most  valuable 
remedy  in  all  cases  is  opium.  It  relieves  pain, 
controls  the  action  of  the  muscular  coat,  and 
restrains  the  secretion  of  the  stomach.  It  is 
best  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  shortly  before  food.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  administer  morphine 
hypodermically,  but  this  in  some  cases  pro- 
duces vomiting,  and  must  therefore  be  tised 
cautiously.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  sedative,  when  taken 
by  the  mouth,  is  more  directly  applied  to  the 
ulcerated  and  tender  surface.  '1  he  vomiting 
is  a  most  distressing  symptom,  and  tends  to 
prevent  the  healing  of  the  sore.  The  fluids 
rejected  should   be   often   examined  by  the 


microscope.  If  torulie  or  sarcinne  are  pre- 
sent, recourse  must  be  had  to  carbolic  acid, 
creasote,  or  sulphurous  acid ;  at  the  same 
time  a  small  blister  should  be  applied  to  the 
ei)igastrium.  Bismuth  is  the  remedy  usually 
given  wlienever  gastric  ulcer  is  suspected  to 
be  present,  but  it  acts  best  where  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  mucus  is  discharged 
by  vomiting.  In  ordinary  cases  opium  is 
more  efhcacious,  and  may  be  combined  with 
the  bismuth  and  with  soda  or  magnesia. 
As  soon  as  the  more  active  symptoms  sub- 
side, iron  or  some  other  tonic  luay  be  pre- 
scribed, but  the  least  irritating  preparations 
of  iron  should  be  preferred,  such  as  the  sac- 
charated  carbonate  or  the  aimnonio-citrate. 
Some  practitioners  prefer  small  doses  of  the 
tincture  of  the  perchloride  well  diluted  with 
water. 

When  the  case  is  still  more  chronic,  prepara- 
tions of  silver,  copper,  and  zinc  have  been 
recommended.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  authors,  to  be  preferred, 
whilst  others  have  looked  upon  it  as  inert  in 
the  doses  usually  given.  The  writers  have 
certainly  seen  gi-eat  benefit  both  from  it  and 
from  the  sulphate  of  copper ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  serious  mischief  may  result  from  the 
administration  of  these  salts  at  too  early  a 
period.  As  the  bowels  are  almost  always 
confined  in  gastric  ulcer,  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  their  action  by  castor  oil,  small 
doses  of  aloes,  enemata,  or  glycerine  sup- 
positories. In  the  more  acute  stage  of  tlie 
disease  all  irritating  aperients    must    be,  of 

,  course,  carefully  avoided,  and  the  bowels 
should  be  relieved  only  by  enemata. 

I  Of  late  years  Carlsbad  salt  has  been 
strongly  recommended  as  an  aperient,  under 
the  idea  that  it  will  remove  any  gastric 
catarrh  which  may  be  associated  with  the 

\  nicer,  but  the  writers'  experience  of  it  has  not 
been  favourable.  Whenever  syphilis  is  sus- 
pected, the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used. 
It  is  best  to  commence  with  a  small  dose,  and 

'  augment  it  gradually.  Some  cases  that 
have  resisted  all  otlier  treatment  rapidly 
improve  under  the  drug,  pain  and  vomiting 
disappear,  and  the  patient  gradually  regains 
flesh  and  strength. 

The  stomach  tube  was  used  in  cases  of 
ulcer  shortly  after  this  method  of  treat- 
ment for  gastric  disorders  was  introduced, 
but  in  the  writers'  opinion  it  is  unfitted  for 
ordinary  cases.  Hicmorrhage  has  followed 
its  employment  in  some  instances,  probably 
not  so  much  from  the  mere  contact  of  the 
tube  with  the  sore,  as  from  the  severe 
retching  that  is  often  produced  bj-  passing 
it.  They  have,  however,  found  it  of  value 
in  some  very  chronic  cases,  where  dilatation 
co-existed  with  the  ulcer,  the  removal  of  the 
fermenting  contents  of  the  stomach  appearing 
to  favour  the  cicatrisation  of  the  sore. 

In  case  of  severe  hicmorrhage  from  a 
gastric  ulcer,  it  would  appear  to  be  easy  to 
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perform  the  operation  of  laparotomy,  and 
apply  a  ligature  to  the  vessel  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  ulceration.  But  it 
is  well  known  that  any  interference  with  the 
vascular  supply  of  the  stomach  is  rapidly 
followed  by  softening  and  perforation  of  the 
coats  of  the  organ,  from  the  action  of  the 
gasti'ic  juice  on  the  devitalised  tissue.  Con- 
sequently any  attempt  to  ligature  the  bleeding 
vessel,  except  at  the  exact  site  of  ulcera- 
tion, would  probably  prove  disastrous  in  its 
results,  while  from  the  fact  that,  in  order  to^ 
expose  the  bleeding  point,  the  stomach  must 
be  opened,  the  only  feasible  operation  would 
be  an  exceedingly  hazardous  undertaking.  It 
must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  one  case  of 
severe  gastric  hiemorrhage,  Milkuhcz  is  said 
to  have  opened  the  stomach,  exposed  the  site 
of  ulceration,  scraped  it,  and  cured  his  patient. 
Such  an  operation  is  at  present  unicpie. 

23.  Stomach,  Vessels  of,  Diseases  of. 
The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  are  fre- 
quently diseased,  and  their  morbid  conditions 
no  doubt  play  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  anatomical  changes  in  the  other 
structures  of  the  organ.  Dr.  Copland,  many 
years  ago,  drew  attention  to  an  atheromatous 
state  of  the  arteries  as  frequently  present 
along  with  gastric  ulcer,  and  the  same  remark 
has  since  been  made  bj'  Virchow.  From  re- 
peated examinations  of  cases  of  chronic  gas- 
tric ulcer  with  the  microscope,  the  writers  can 
confirm  the  truth  of  these  statements.  They 
have  constantly  found  the  arteries  thickened 
and  enlarged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ulcer.  Not  infrequently  the  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  other  textures  of  the  organ,  are  in  a 
state  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  condition 
being  in  some  degree  analogous  to  what  is 
observed  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart, 
in  connexion  with  obstruction  of  the  coronary 
arteries.  Where  the  arteries  are  healthy  in 
gastric  ulcer,  the  veins  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane are  generally  thickened  and  dilated, 
displaying  a  state  like  that  so  constantly 
remarked  in  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities 
where  ulcers  have  been  long  existing.  In 
cancer  of  tlie  stomach,  the  smaller  arteries  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  malignant  growth 
have  been  often  found  greatly  thickened. 
This  condition  no  doubt  leads  to  the  rapid 
ulceration  and  sloughing  that  are  such  con- 
stant accompaniments  of  malignant  disease 
in  this  organ.  Still  more  extensive  affection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  is  met 
with  in  lardaceous  disease,  inducing  super- 
ficial ulcerations  in  the  pyloric  region,  and 
diminution  in  the   secreting  powers  of  the 

mucous  membi'ane.      o  -r-i 

Samuel  Fenwick. 

W.    SOLTAU    FeNWIUK. 

STOMACHICS  {(TTOfjiaxos,  the  stomach). 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Stomachiques ;  Ger.  Magen- 
mittel. 

Definition. — Substances  which  increase 
the  functional  activity  of  the  stomach. 
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Enumeration.  —  The  most  important 
stomachics  are  Alcohol,  Acids,  Alkalis, 
Aromatics,  Arsenic,  Bitters,  Pepsin,  and 
Strychnine  or  Nux  Vomica. 

Action. — In  the  act  of  digestion  the 
stomach  has  the  threefold  function  of  secre- 
tion, movement,  and  absorption.  By  an 
abundant  secretion  of  gastric  juice  some  of 
the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food  are 
quickly  digested  ;  and  this  digestion  is  aided 
by  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  which 
mingle  the  gastric  juice  with  the  food,  and 
aid  solution  by  breaking  up  the  particles. 
From  the  stomach,  also,  absorption  of  some 
of  the  products  of  digestion  goes  on.  Some 
stomachics,  such  as  alcohol  and  dilute  al- 
kalis,  increase  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice ; 
possibly  also  bitters,  and  small  doses  of 
arsenic.  Dilute  acids,  given  after  meals, 
and  pejisin  supply  the  essentials  of  gastric 
juice  when  secretion  is  deficient.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  peristaltic  movements 
of  the  stoma'^h  are  increased  by  strychnine 
and  nux  vomica.  We  want  experiments  on 
the  action  of  drugs  which  increase  absorp- 
tion. It  is  also  probable  that  some  of  the 
good  results  of  bitters  are  due  to  their  pre- 
venting abnormal  processes  of  fermentation 
in  the  stomach.         ^    ^^^^^^  Brunton. 

STOMATITIS  {(TT6^a,  the  mouth).— 
Inflammation  of  the  mouth.  See  Mouth, 
Diseases  of. 

STONE.— A  popular  name  for  calculus. 
See  Calculi. 

STOOLS.  —  Synon.  :  Fa?ces ;  Motions  ; 
Fr.  Excrements;  les  Celles;  Ger.  Stuhl- 
giinge  ;  Stiilde. 

Introduction.  —  An  examination  of  tht 
fa?ces  frequently  affords  valuable  evidence  of 
the  condition  of  the  organs  engaged  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  and  furnishes  important 
data  on  which  to  found  a  diagnosis  and 
suggest  a  rational  treatment.  Not  only  may 
structural  changes  in  the  alimentary  tract 
be  discovered,  but  also  the  completeness  of 
action  of  the  various  digestive  juices  be 
recognised.  As  with  the  examination  of  the 
renal  secretion,  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  healthy  characters  of  the  faeces  is  an 
essential :  this  being  granted,  the  investiga- 
tion may  be  pursued  on  the  same  lines  in 
both  cases,  as  regards  the  general,  micro- 
scopical, and  chemical  characters.  Since, 
however,  the  characters  of  the  faeces  are 
much  more  directly  dependent  on  the  in- 
gesta,  their  examination  cannot  be  so  valu- 
able an  index  of  tissue-change  as  is  that  of 
the  urine. 

I.  Physical  Examination.^l.  Quan- 
tity.— This  is  extremely  variable.  Taking 
the  normal  average  for  an  adult  to  be  about 
5  ounces  daily,  it  may  vary  from  2^  to  10^ 
ounces.  The  quantity  would  seem  to  bear 
no  relation  to   the   size   or   weight  of  the 
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individual,  but  is  rather  influenced  by  the 
(luiuuity  iiiul  kind  of  food  taken,  and  by  the 
activity  of  the  secretions  of  the  aUmcntary 
canal.  With  an  averaije  diet,  it  is  estimated 
the  firces  form  one-seventh  to  one-eighth  of 
the  weight  of  the  ingesta.  As  a  rule,  the 
amount  is  increased  by  a  vegetable  diet.  In 
cliildren  it  would  seem  the  total  daily  amount 
is  relatively  slightly  greater,  whilst  in  old 
age  there  is  an  absolute  diminution.  WJien 
in  disease  the  quantity  is  increased,  it  is 
chietiy  of  the  Ihiid  portion,  whilst  a  diminu- 
tion atfects  both  the  solid  and  fluid  parts. 
The  writer  has  noticed  a  class  of  cases  of 
intestiiuil  derangement  characterised,  among 
other  symptoms,  by  the  daily  passage — espe- 
cially in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  daj'— of 
several  very  large  pultaceous  stools,  amount- 
ing to  a  total  quantity  several  times  in  ex- 
cess of  the  normal,  and  this  without  a  large 
ingestion  of  food ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum,  the  citcnm,  and  the  ascending  colon 
appear  to  be  in  a  condition  of  chronic  catarrh 
in  these  cases.  Tea  is  said  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  the  faces  (Chambers).  See 
Constipation  ;  and  Di arrh<t.a. 

2.  Consistence  and  Appeauance. — Depar- 
tures from  the  normal  cylindrical  shape  are 
frequent,  and  depend  very  much  on  the 
existence  of  constipation  or  diarrhita.  In 
infmts  the  evacuations  should  be  unformed 
and  of  a  pappy  consistency.  The  contents 
of  the  bowels  pass  from  a  semi-tluid  condi- 
tion in  the  ileum  to  the  firmer  state  in  the 
colon,  mainly  from  an  absorption  of  fluid 
constituents ;  should  there  be  any  delay  in 
the  passage  the  motions  arc  liable  to  Viecome 
hard  and  nodular  (scybala),  and  this  may 
occasionally  be  extreme,  the  fi>ces  having  all 
the  appearance  of  sheep's  dung,  and  being 
passed  with  considerable  pain.  Certain 
drugs,  such  as  vegetable  astringents,  and 
many  preparations  of  iron,  bismuth,  or  lead, 
tend  to  make  the  faeces  hard  and  firm.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  an  increased  peristalsis  is 
associated  with  motions  of  all  degrees  of 
fluidity.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  various 
forms  of  iiTitation  to  which  the  intestinal 
mucovis  membrane  is  liable,  from  the  simple 
effects  of  a  saline  purge  to  the  extreme  con- 
ditions of  ulceration,  as  in  typhoid  fever  or 
dysentery.  The  rate  of  passage  of  the  intes- 
tinal contents,  together  with  the  amount  of 
intestinal  secretion,  are  the  conditions  de- 
termining the  various  degrees  of  consistency 
of  the  stools  designated  by  the  terms  '  scy- 
balous,' 'formed,'  '  semi -formed,'  'pulta- 
ceous,' '  loose,'  and  '  fluid.' 

The  existence  of  hajmorrlioids,  rectal 
growths,  or  an  enlarged  prostate,  may  be 
recognised  by  groovings  and  marks  on  the 
excrement.  It  is  very  common  in  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  colon  to  find  the  motions 
flattened  and  ribbon-like,  or  as  cylinders 
much  contracted  in  diameter.  Such  appear- 
ances, however,  are  by  no  means  constant, 
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for  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  a  con- 
siderable stricture,  even  as  low  d()v^•n  as  the 
junction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum, 
may  co-exist  with  motions  of  normal  apjjcar- 
ance,  the  fiecal  matter  becoming  remoulded 
below  the  seat  of  constriction.  Uut  the 
invariable  occurrence  of  such  contracted 
motions  is  strongly  in  favour  of  stricture. 
Occasionally,  as  in  psilosis  intestini,  the 
motions  are  passed  in  a  fermenting  condition, 
presenting  a  frothy  brown  or  yeast-like  ap- 
pearance, and  containing  sarcina,  similar  to 
certain  vomits. 

3.  Colour. — This  is  dependent  on  sterco- 
bilin  (Cj.H^nN^O;),  which  is  regarded  as 
identical  with  hydrobilirubin  (urobilin),  a 
derivative  of  bilirubin  (C.,.,H3,5N,0,.),  the 
chief  bile-pigment,  and  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation  even  within  the  limits  of 
health.  Tlie  usual  brown  colour  becomes 
much  darker  if  the  fieces  be  long  retained, 
or  with  an  exclusively  meat  diet ;  pale  yellow 
with  milk  food,  as  seen  in  infants;  while  it 
tends  towards  a  greenish  tint  when  vege- 
tables form  the  bulk  of  the  food. 

Unaltered  bile-pigment  is  never  found  in 
healthy  stools.  The  conversion  of  bihrubin 
into  stercobilin,  regarded  by  Dr.  MacMimn  as 
a  process  of  intermediate  oxidation,  normally 
commences  in  the  first  part  of  the  colon  ;  but 
if  from  an  J'  cause— such  as  the  use  of 
aperients,  or  ulceration  or  other  affection  of 
the  bowels— the  intestinal  contents  be  hm-- 
ried  along  and  a  diarrhtea  established,  then 
bile-pigments,  as  such,  may  be  found  in  the 
motions,  causing  the  bright  yellow  colour  of 
the  well-known  '  bilious  stool,'  aud  often 
leading  to  much  smarting  of  the  anus  when 
voided.  In  dysentery,  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  motions  is  frequent,  especially  staining 
the  mucus  which  is  so  abundant  in  the 
motions  of  that  disease ;  globules  of  mucus 
from  the  small  intestine,  similarly  coloured, 
maj-  be  seen  in  the  stools  of  tyi)hoid  fever. 
Other  constituents  of  the  fieces,  such  as  the 
shed  intestinal  epithelium,  may  also  be 
stained  with  unaltered  bile  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  meconium  con- 
tains a  considerable  amount  of  the  normal 
bile-pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  but 
no  stercobilin. 

The  prmcipal  alterations  in  the  colour  of 
the  stools  are  — 

((i)  Pale  and  colourless  stools. — All  de- 
grees of  deficiency  of  colour  may  be  met 
With,  producing  the  so-called  'clayey'  or 
'putty-like'  stools.  This  condition  is  seen 
in  its  most  marked  degree  when  the  bile  is 
absolutely  excluded  from  the  intestine,  as 
from  impacted  gall-stone;  the  motions  being 
unformed,  lumpy,  '  pon-idge-like,'  or  scy- 
balous, and  almost  or  quite  colourless,  fre- 
quently, however,  accompanied  by  a  small 
quantity  of  distinctly  bile- coloured  fluid, 
which  is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  bowel  from  the  bile-laclen  blood.  The 
causes  of  pale  stools  when  there  is  no  such 
obstruction  to  the  .bile-flow  are  varied  and 
not  always  apparent.  In  children  the  ex- 
planation is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the 
presence  in  the  motions  of  a  large  proportion 
of  undigested  fat  (derived  from  the  milk 
food) ;  in  various  aniemic  states  the  funda- 
mental deficiency  of  blood-pigment  appears 
to  be  the  cause,  and  this  may  account  for 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  this  condition  in 
rickets.  But  there  remain  many  cases  in 
which  such  explanations  do  not  apply,  and 
for  which  the  cause  can  only  be  definitely 
ascertained  when  we  know  more  certainly 
than  we  do  at  present  what  becomes  of  the 
bile  as  regards  its  reabsorption  and  decompo- 
sition in  tlie  intestine.  The  occurrence  of 
colourless  or  clay-coloured  stools  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  perversion  of  the  biliary 
secretion  or  of  its  discharge  into  the  duo- 
denum, but  where  disease  of  the  pancreas 
has  been  proved  to  exist,  has  suggested  '  that 
the  formation  of  the  colouring-matter  of  the 
fiEces  depends  on  the  mutual  reaction  of  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  under  the  inflnences 
met  with  in  the  intestinal  tract ; '  though 
what  the  nature  of  this  interaction  is  remains 
unexplained  (see  1'anceeas,  Diseases  of).  A 
remarkable  case  which  was  under  the  writer's 
care  would  tend  to  show  that  the  production 
of  clay-coloured  stools,  in  cases  where  the 
bile  reaches  the  intestine  and  there  is  no 
jaundice,  is  due  to  some  interference  with 
those  changes  in  the  bile  which  normally 
take  place  in  the  first  part  of  the  colon. 
Tne  patient  died  from  the  remote  effects  of 
an  accident  in  which  he  had  been  severely 
squeezed  between  the  buffers  of  a  train ;  for 
several  months  previous  to  death  he  suffered 
from  constant  diarrhoea,  the  motions  being 
invariably'  copious  and  quite  colourless. 
Post  mortem,  the  csecum  was  found  to  be 
represented  by  a  quantity  of  inflammatory 
fibrous  tissue  involving  the  adjacent  parietes, 
excavated  in  which  were  a  series  of  irregular 
spaces  and  channels,  by  which  continuity  was 
maintained  between  the  ileum  and  ascending 
colon,  and  outside  the  peritoneal  cavity ;  down 
to  the  end  of  the  uninjured  ileum  the  bowel 
contents  were  of  normal  condition  and  colour 
(the  patient  taking  almost  an  ordinary  diet) 
and  contained  bile,  but  in  the  colon  they 
were  colourless,  as  voided,  whilst  in  the  seg- 
ment of  mesentery  corresjionding  to  the 
cajcum  and  commencement  of  the  colon,  the 
lymphatic  vessels  were  outlined  by  black  pig- 
ment, presumably  due  to  absorption  of  the 
biliary  colouring-matter  from  the  damaged 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Fiu'ther 
support  for  this  view  is  to  be  found  in  the 
character  of  the  motions  met  with  in  psiiosis 
of  the  intestine,  they  being  large,  formed, 
white,  and  acid  in  reaction.  Since  no  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  or  pancreas  exists  in  this 
malady,  it   has    been  argued   by    Dr.    Thin 


'  that  the  abnormal  reactions'of  the  intestine 
must  produce  abnormalities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacteria  normally  present  in  the 
bowel ;  '  and  it  is  suggested  '  that  the  normal 
colouring-matter  of  the  stools,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  abnormal  bacterial  products,  either 
is  not  formed  or  is  destroyed.'     See  PsiLOSis. 

(ii)  Black  stools. — This  condition  is  well 
marked  when  blood  has  escaped  into  the 
stomach  and  passes  through  the  bowels. 
The  hemoglobin  is  decomj)osed  by  the  gas- 
tric jixice,  and  its  constituent  iron  is  converted 
into  the  black  sulj.ihide  by  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  present  in  the  intestines.  Such 
stools  may  look  like  tar;  or  if  they  have  been 
long  retained  they  become  hard  and  almost 
coke-like  in  appearance  (sec  Melj.na).  Iron, 
bismuth,  or  charcoal  taken  internally  will 
similarly  colour  the  ficces;  but  if  taken  in  only 
small  quantities  the  motions  are  slaty  rather 
than  black. 

(•y)  Green  siooh. — These  are  of  freqiient 
occurrence  in  children,  and  their  cause  appears 
to  be  due  to  very  different  conditions.  Some- 
times the  coloration  is  certainly  due  to  the 
presence  of  biliverdin  (C.j.^H^i.N^Og),  an  oxi- 
dation product  of  the  biliary  colouring-matter 
bilirubin,  and  it  not  infrequently  results  from 
a  dose  of  calomel.  Such  stools  are  likely  to 
be  excessively  acid  in  reaction.  Tlie  green 
motions  of  severe  infantile  diarrhoea,  which 
are  neutral  or  only  slightly  acid,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  very  ill-smelling, 
are  said  to  owe  their  colour,  even  if  the  dis- 
ease itself  be  not  due,  to  a  green-pigment- 
producing  bacillus,  there  being  a  deficiency 
or  even  absence  of  bile.  Bright-green  stools 
have  been  occasionally  noticed  in  typhoid 
fever,  especially  it  would  seem  when  the  first 
part  of  the  colon  is  involved  in  the  ulceration. 
Here,  again,  the  coloration  appears  to  be 
closely  associated  with  an  altered  state  of 
the  cajcum  and  ascending  colon,  whereby  the 
faeces  are  subjected  to  abnormal  conditions — 
among  other  things,  to  an  increased  acidity. 
Fiecent  observations  of  Pfeiff'er,  however, 
throw  some  doubt  upon  this  point,  and  seem 
to  show  that  in  cases  of  infantile  diarrhfea 
the  normal  acidity  of  the  intestinal  contents 
is  replaced  by  an  alkaline  condition,  to  which 
the  green  coloration  is  really  due,  though 
the  faeces  as  voided  may  bo  acid  from  secre- 
tions of  the  colon.  It  is  certainly  the  case 
that  green  stools  in  such  cases  are  often  ren- 
dered normal  in  colour  by  the  administration 
of  mineral  acids. 

(S)  Certain  articles  of  diet  and  drugs  are 
liable  tocolourthe  fiecesmoreorlessdistinctly. 
Thus  spinach,  coffee,  claret,  and  logwood 
impart  to  the  excrement  their  characteristic 
tints ;  rhubarb,  senna,  and  santonin  cause  a 
bright-yellow  colour ;  and  much  cocoa  may 
make  the  stools  grey. 

4.  Odour. — The  characteristic  odour  of  the 
faeces  is  chiefly  due  to  certain  substances, 
especially  skatol,  and  to  a  less  degree  indol, 
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developed  cVirinj;  tlio  pancreatic  dij:estion  of 
proleiils,  ami  partly  to  special  secretions  ffom 
t'le  plands  of  the  colon.  Impaired  intestinal 
d  i!,'estion,  particularly,  it  would  appear,  if  there 
be  any  abnormal  bacillary  action,  is  apt  to 
cause  fujtid  stools,  but  this  is  very  variable. 
Absence  of  bile  from  the  alimentary  cana', 
by  interfering;  with  tlie  pancreatic  difjestion, 
and  also  by  the  want  of  its  own  special  anti- 
p'ltrescent  power,  is  often,  but  not  always, 
accompanied  with  very  ill-smelling  motions. 
In  certain  diseases  of  tlie  colon,  as  dysenterj', 
the  evacuations  are  of  a  most  foul  and  acrid 
character,  owing  to  putrid  elianges  in  the 
slou^'hs  thrown  off  from  the  ulcerated  bowel. 
In  cliildren,  the  alvine  discliarges  are  fre- 
quently ofiFensive  from  errors  in  diet,  and 
emit  a  peculiar  sour  odour. 

5.  Reaction. — The  reaction  of  the  fieces  in 
health  may  he  slightly  acid,  or  slightlj'  alka- 
line. This  variability  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  food,  and  still  more  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  changes  in  the  colon.  The 
stools  in  some  diseases,  as  typhoid  fever,  are 
distinctly  alkaline,  and  in  others,  as  infantile 
diarfha-a,  markedly  acid  ;  the  colourless 
stools  in  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct  are  also 
very  acid  from  a  large  excess  of  free  fattj' 
itcids. 

6.  Foreign  Bodies. — By  inspection  of  the 
evacuations  we  may  discover — 

(a)  Substances  accidentally  swallowed, 
such  as  coins,  pins,  &c. 

{b)  Indigrsiible  food  residua,  snch  as  fish- 
bones, the  stones,  skins,  and  peel  of  fruits,  fig 
seeds,  the  ligneous  grit  in  pears,  &c.  Small 
Becds  and  particles  of  vegetable  tissue,  if  long 
retained  in  the  canal,  may  become  encrusted 
with  lime-salts,  and,  if  abundant,  form  what 
has  been  called  intestinal  sand  [sable  intes- 
tinal). 

(c)  Undigested  food,  that  is,  portions  of 
food  that  have  escaped  digestion.  In  certain 
severe  disturbances  of  the  digestive  functions 
some  of  the  food  may  be  passed  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  altered,  and  may  be  easily  recognised. 
This  condition,  known  as  'lientery,'  is  espe- 
cially prone  to  occur  in  the  intestinal  catarrh 
of  young  children  during  dentition.  Cturdy 
lumps  derived  from  milk,  and  consisting  of 
midigested  masses  of  coagulated  casein  en- 
tangling fat,  are  often  met  with  in  infantile 
diarrhiea.  '  On  a  moderate  diet  unaltered 
proteid  is  never  found'  (Halliburton). 

(rf)  Fat. — Tliis  special  element  of  the  food 
may  occur  in  the  motions  in  such  quantity 
and  in  such  forms  as  to  require  separate 
mention.  Anything  more  than  a  trace  in  the 
fa?ces  is  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  and  as 
the  expression  of  a  failure  in  its  digestion  or 
absorption.  This  may  be  due  to  an  excessive 
ingestion,  as  may  occur  in  a  milk  diet,  or 
where  undue  quantities  of  olive  or  cod-liver 
oil  are  given  for  medicinal  purposes  ;  or  to  a 
deficiency  of  the  digestive  fluids,  especially 
the  pancreatic  juice.     The  presence  of  fat  in 


the  stools  has  long  been  known  as  a  dia- 
gnostic sign  of  pancreatic  disease  (see  Pan- 
CKEAS,  Diseases  of),  and  of  not  infrequent 
occurrence  in  diabetes.  In  those  morbid 
states  characterised  by  extensive  destruction 
of  the  epithelium  of  the  small  intestine,  fat 
may  appear  in  the  motions  from  not  being 
absorbed,  although  the  quantity  taken  may 
be  but  moderate,  and  the  conditions  for  its 
digestion  unimpaired. 

The  form  in  which  fatty  matter  appears  in 
the  stools  is  very  variable,  and  much  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  fat  taken.  Masses  of  almost 
pure  fat  may  be  found  ;  or  lumps  of  greas}-- 
looking  substances,  consisting  mainly  of 
crystals  of  the  fatty  acids,  or  compounds  of 
these  witli  earthy  bases,  forming  soaps,  niay 
be  met  with.  Occasionally  these  substances 
may  be  voided  in  cylindrical  foi'm,  which  has 
been  compared  to  macaroni. 

(e)  Mucus. — The  amotmt  of  this  substance 
in  normal  fa;ces  is  quite  inappreciable,  but  in 
catarrhal  and  other  inflammatory  states  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  and  colon  it  is 
formed  in  considerable  quantity.  Its  disposi- 
tion in  respect  to  the  fiecal  matter  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  diagnostic  of  its  site  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  in  catarrh  of  the  ileum,  with  the 
very  bulky  stools  above-mentioned,  it  is  inti- 
mately diffused  tlirough  the  fteces  in  micro- 
scopic particles  ;  in  the  motions  of  typhoid 
fever,  bile-stained  globules  of  mucus  may  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  may  he  taken 
as  a  general  rule  that  the  more  distinctly 
separate  the  mucus  is  from  the  excrement, 
the  lower  down  in  the  bowel  does  it  come 
from.  "When  it  occurs  in  masses  adherent 
to  or  apart  fioin  the  fa?cal  matter,  it  comes 
from  the  sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum  ;  whilst 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  colon  the  mucus 
appears  as  fair-sized  globules  mixed  with  the 
stool.  In  dysenteric  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  colon  the  mucus  frequently 
forms  discrete  particles,  which  have  been 
compared  to  grains  of  boiled  sago  or  to  frog- 
spawn,  and  may  be  mixed  with  pus  and 
blood. 

(/)  Blood. — Blood  voided  per  anum.  pre- 
sents very  different  appearances  according  to 
its  source.  \Vlien  coming  fi"om  the  stomach 
or  upper  part  of  the  intestine  it  is  much 
altered,  being  black  and  tarry  [sec  Mel.enw). 
Even  when  recognisable  as  blood,  there  is  a 
considerable  range  of  variety  in  colour,  as 
well  as  degree  of  admixture  with  the  fiscal 
matter.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  passed 
in  a  perfectly  pure  st.ite,  quite  free  from 
foreign  matter,  as  would  be  the  case  when 
the  bleeding  took  place  from  an  eroded 
artery  low  down  in  the  bowel,  or  even  as 
high  up  as  the  ileum,  provided  the  quantity 
were  considerable,  and  it  were  discharged 
immediately  after  its  escape.  Practically, 
the  purer  and  brighter  the  blood,  the  lower 
down  is  its  source.  Or  it  may  occur  as  a 
brownish-red  material  thoroughlv  mixed  with 
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the  faeces,  and  then  comes  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colon  or  small  intestine  ; 
or  streaks  or  smears  of  blood  scarcely  altered 
in  appearance,  with  or  -without  mucus,  and 
attached  to  the  surface  of  the  motion,  suggest 
a  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  colon  and 
rectum.  The  blood,  from  internal  piles  or 
extreme  congestion  of  the  venules  of  the 
rectum,  has  a  characteristic  purplish  tint, 
and  is  freqviently  passed  quite  free  from 
fajculent  matter.  See  Intestines,  Diseases 
of:   10.  Intestines,  Haemorrhage  from. 

((])  Pus. — This  is  not  a  very  fi'equent  con- 
stituent of  the  stools,  the  amount  in  ordinary 
catarrhal  states  of  the  bowel  being  too  small, 
as  a  rule,  to  be  recognised  without  the  micro- 
scope. In  dysentery,  however,  the  quantity 
is  greater,  and  pus  then  becomes  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  motions.  When  large  quanti- 
ties are  passed,  the  source  is  usually  an  abscess 
which  has  burst  into  the  canal. 

(7i)  Entozoa,  such  as  segments  of  taenia, 
the  various  round-worms,  or  the  contents  of 
hydatid  cysts  that  may  have  burst  into  the 
canal,  may  be  pi-esent  in  the  faeces. 

(i)  Miscellaneous. — Under  this  head  may 
be  included  gall-stones,  intestinal  concre- 
tions, mucous  or  nieinhranous  casts  of  the 
intestines  {see  Casts:  I.  Of  the  Alimentary 
Canal ;  and  Intestines,  Diseases  of :  13. 
Intestines,  Inflammation  of;  Clironic  En- 
teritis), portions  of  bowel  sloughed  off  from 
intussusception,  or  of  new-growths,  do. 

II,  Microscopical  examination.— See 
Microscope  in  Medicine  :  B.  Fieces. 

Concerning  the  micro-organisms  of  the 
faeces,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  exist  in 
vast  numbers,  and  of  many  kinds,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  but  except  the  specific 
forms  associated  with  cholera,  typhoid  fever, 
and  tuberculosis,  little  clinical  im2)ortance 
can  at  present  be  attached  to  them.  Whilst 
cocci  are  more  numerous  in  the  solid  evacua- 
tions, bacilli  predominate  in  the  fluid  dis- 
charges. Among  the  latter  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  constant  are  Bacillus  subtilis. 
Bacterium  termo.  Bacillus  coli  commune, 
and  Clostridium  butyricum. 

III.  Chemical  examination.  — The 
imperfect  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  actual 
chemistry  of  the  tissues  and  secretions,  with 
the  exceeding  variety  in  the  composition  of 
the  ingesta,  prevents  our  obtaining,  from  any 
analysis  of  the  faeces,  much  information  of  a 
practical  character.  It  is  seldom  if  ever 
that  such  examination  furnishes  evidence  of 
primary  importance,  as  does  analysis  of  the 
urine ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  results 
correspond  to  what  other  signs  and  symptoms 
indicate  to  be  the  existing  condition. 

On  an  average  the  faeces  contain  about  23 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter  to  77  per  cent,  of 
water,  but  this  proportion  is  liable  to  the 
widest  variations  both  in  health  and  disease, 
although  the  amount  of  water  is  little  if  at 
all  affected  by  the  quantity  ingested.     Thus 


in  cholera-stools  the  solid  residue  may  be 
but  a  few  gi'ains  per  pint.  In  many  diar- 
rhoeal  states  the  fluid  portion  of  the  stools  is 
something  more  than  a  simple  exudation, 
being  partly  of  the  nature  of  a  true  secretion. 

The  food  is  of  course  the  main  source  of 
the  constituents  of  the  faeces,  a  few  only  of 
these  constituents  being  derived  from  the  bile. 

For  the  chemical  processes — often  elabo- 
rate— required  for  their  detection,  reference 
must  be  made  to  standard  works  on  physio- 
logical and  patlK)logical  chemistry. 

1.  Phenol  (CoH.OH),  indol  (CjH.N),  and 
shatol  (C„H,,N)  are  normally  formed  in  the 
intestines  during  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
proteids.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these 
substances  is  absorbed,  and,  undergoing 
various  chemical  changes,  is  eliminated  in 
the  urine,  but  a  sufhcient  amount  of  each 
leaves  the  body  in  the  fieces,  where  they 
may  be  separated  and  detected  by  appro- 
priate reagents.  To  skatol  the  odour  of  the 
fteces  is  mainly  due,  and  it  is  said  bj'  Brieger 
to  be  absent  from  the  evacuations  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Leucin  and  tijrosin,  which  are  also  de- 
rived from  the  proteid  elements  of  food  by 
tryptic  digestion,  are  not  found  in  the  fieces  in 
health,  though  of  fre(iuent  occurrence  in  the 
stools  of  various  conditions  of  diarrhoea,  es- 
pecially cholera.    See  Leucin  ;  and  Tyrosin, 

2.  Two  bodies — excretin  and  stercorin — 
have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  the 
faeces,  but  their  existence  is  doubtful.  They 
are  non-nitrogenous,  crystallisable,  non-sapo- 
nifiable  bodies,  differing  in  their  crystalline 
form,  and  their  solubility  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  apjiear  to  be  closely  related  to  chole- 
sterin,  with  which  in  many  points  they  agree. 
It  is  said  tliat  wlien  the  bile  which  normally 
contains  cholesterin  is  prevented  reaching 
the  intestines,  neither  of  these  bodies  occurs 
in  the  faeces ;  and  that  they  are  also  absent, 
being  replaced  by  cholesterin,  in  the  me- 
conium, and  in  starving  and  hybernating 
animals,  when  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the 
bile-flow.  Flint  considers  about  ten  grains 
per  diem  to  be  the  average  amount  of  ster- 
corin, and  the  excretin  of  Marcet  to  be  about 
a  fifth  of  that.  Cholesterin  itself,  except  in 
very  small  quantities,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  faeces ;  but  the 
precise  significance  of  its  occurrence  is  un- 
certain. Its  chief  source  is  the  bile,  and  only 
a  small  quantity  comes  from  the  food. 

3.  Fatty  Acids,  Fats,  and  Soaps. — Various 
members  of  the  fatty-acid  series,  such  as 
acetic,  but3'ric,  caproic,  valerianic,  and  the 
higher  terms,  oleic,  palmitic,  and  stearic, 
only  occur  free  in  minute  proportions,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  but  the  latter  are 
readily  increased  to  considerable  amounts 
when  the  alkaline  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
the  pancreas  are  prevented  entering  the  in- 
testines. The  presence  of  neutral  fats  in 
the  excrement  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that 
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there  has  been  excessive  infjostion  or  a 
diminished  difiestion,  since  under  ordinary 
circumstances  they  wouhl  he  absorbed.  When 
occurrin<^  in  considerable  amount  in  the 
stools  they  produce  the  so-called  '  fat-diar- 
rhoea,' described  in  varioiis  dyspeptic  states. 
The  soluble  sodinm  and  potassium  soaps 
ordinarily  formed  by  the  ingested  tats  with 
the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices  should  be  in 
great  part  taken  up  by  the  lacteals ;  but  fats, 
meeting;  with  any  calcium  or  marrnesium 
salts  that  may  be  present  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  form  with  them  insoluble  hard  soaps, 
which  are  passed  in  the  fieces. 

4.  Salts. — These  are  but  in  small  amount, 
and  are  chiefly  the  eartliy  arul  triple  phos- 
phates, with  small  quantities  of  iron  and 
silica ;  there  is  in  health  a  marked  absence 
of  chlorides.  When  the  stools  are  very  al- 
kaline the  triple  phospliates  may  be  very 
abundant,  as  in  typhoid  fever;  aiul  in  cholera- 
discharges  the  whole  amount  of  salts  is 
largely  increased,  there  being  nearly  an 
ounce  in  every  hundred  fluid  ounces  of  eva- 
cuation, a  large  proportion  of  which  consists 
of  chlorides.  A  similar  excess  of  these  salts 
occurs  in  the  stools  of  other  diarrhd^al  states, 
with  a  corresjionding  decrease  in  the  urine. 

5.  Pigment. — The  character?  of  the  fiecal 
pigments  have  been  already  referred  to. 

6.  Mucin,  Albumicn,  &c. — A  vei-y  appreci- 
able amount  of  mucin  may  be  extracted  from 
the  fffices  by  well  mixing  with  lime-water, 
and  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  filtrate. 

Albumen,  as  such,  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  a  normal  ingredient  of  the  evacua- 
tions ;  but  the  fluid  part  of  cholera-stools, 
which  resembles  dilute  blood-serum  in  com- 
position, contains  a  very  appreciable  quan- 
titj'.  In  typhoid  and  other  diarrhceal  stools 
albumen  can  be  detected. 

Peptones  are  not  foimd  in  healthj-  f.eces, 
but  occur  in  considerable  quantities  in  various 
diseases,  of  which  the  most  freqiient  are 
typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  tubercular  ulceration 
of  the  intestines,  and  cirrhosis  and  carcinoma 
of  the  liver. 

Ferments  similar  in  action  to  ptyalin  and 
pepsin  are  described  as  existmg  in  the  ficces, 
but  how  they  may  be  modified  in  disease  is 
quite  unknown. 

Certain  of  the  groups  of  putrefactive  bodies 
termed  pfotndincs,  such  as  cadaverin  and 
putrescin,  have  been  recognised  in  the  fseces. 

In  unemia  and  also  in  intestinal  catarrh 
urea  has  been  detected  in  the  stools. 

In  certain  diseases,  especially  cholera, 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  mtestinal  catarrh, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  and  to  a  less  degree 
hepatic  and  pancreatic  affections,  the  stools 
a>e  more  or  less  characteristic,  though  the 
diagnosis  rarely  depends  on  their  appear- 
ances alone.  They  are  fully  described,  be- 
j'ond  the  references  to  them  in  the  present 
article,  under  their  respective  headings. 

\V.  H.  Allchin. 


STRABISMUS.— Synon.:  Squint;  Fr. 
Slrahi.sim;  (jcv.  Slraltisiiiiis  ;   Schiilrn. 

Definition. — A  condition  in  which  the 
two  eyes  are  not  directed  to  the  same  point 
in  space. 

Description. — Squint  is  commonly  either 
(1)  convergent,  or  (2)  divergent ;  but  (3)  it 
may  be  complex,  where  there  is  a  deviation 
either  upwarda  or  downwards.  When  one 
eye  appears  to  be  normally  directed,  and  the 
other  to  deviate,  it  is  convenient  to  distin- 
guish the  former  as  the  working,  and  the 
latter  as  the  squinting  eye. 

The  extent  or  degree  of  strabismus,  or,  as 
it  is  more  usually  called,  the  magnitude  of  a 
squint,  is  expressed  in  terms  of  millimetres. 
In  convergent  or  divergent  squint  it  is  cus- 
tomaiy  to  measure  the  distance  between  an 
imaginary  vertical  line  bisecting  tiie  palpe- 
bral fissure,  and  another  imaginary  vertical 
line  bisecting  the  pupil  of  the  deviating  eye. 
In  an  upward  or  downward  squint,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the 
pupil,  and  an  imiiginary  horizontal  line  bi- 
secting the  palpebral  fissure,  would  give  the 
measurement  required. 

1.  Convergent  Squint.— This  is  seen 
under  two  principal  forms :  (a)  that  which 
depends  upon  paralysis  or  paresis  of  one  of 
the  external  recti  nniscles,  permitting  the 
antagonist  internal  rectus  to  exert  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  upon  the  position  of 
the  eye  ;  and  that  which  depends  upon  exces- 
sive development  of  both  intcrni,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  error  of  refraction,  whether 
(6)  lujpermctropiia,  or  (c)  myojna. 

(a)  Farali/tic  Convergent  Strabismus. — 
This  form  of  strabismus  is  met  with  in  all 
degi'ees,  from  the  slightest  weakening  of  the 
affected  external  rectus  to  complete  paralysis. 

i'ETioLOGY.^Paralytic  convergent  strabis- 
mus is  primarily  a  nerve-affection,  in  which, 
however,  the  muscle  concerned  will  after  a 
time  be  liable  to  undergo  degenerative 
changes.  The  strabismus  usually  commences 
somewhat  suddenly,  in  persons  of  adult  age, 
and  often  rapidly  increases  in  degree ;  the 
paralysis,  which  at  first  was  only  partial,  be- 
coming complete.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  it  is  associated  with  syi)hilis;  but  it  is 
also  met  with  as  a  result  of  impaired  nutri- 
tion or  degenerative  change  in  the  nervous 
centres,  consequent  upon  anxiety  or  over- 
work. In  some  of  the  syphilitic  cases,  it 
appears  to  be  due  to  central  mischief,  such 
as  gumma  or  arterial  occlusion  ;  in  others  to 
pressure  upon  the  trunk  of  the  sixth  nerve 
by  periosteal  thickening  or  other  morbid 
growth. 

Di.\GN0Sis.  —  In  pronounced  cases,  the 
diagnosis  is  easy ;  and  depends  upon  the  fact 
that,  even  when  the  working  eye  is  closed  or 
covered,  the  squinting  eye  cannot  be  directed 
outwards  by  voluntary  effort.  If  the  para- 
lysis, although  considerable  in  degree,  is  not 
complete,  the  eye  cannot  be  directed  outwards 
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as  far  as  usual ;  if  the  paralysis  is  complete, 
the  pujiil  cannot  be  cariied  external  to  the 
luiddle  line  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  When 
the  affected  muscle  is  only  slightly  weakened, 
the  nature  of  the  condition  may  not  be  at 
once  apparent  from  the  limitation  of  move- 
ment ;  and  the  degree  of  deviation  may  be  so 
slight  that  it  is  not  easy  immediately  to  pro- 
nounce which  eye  is  afl'ected.  This  doubt 
may  be  removed,  and  the  existence  of  paresis 
made  manifest,  by  the  following  tests.  The 
surgton  should  stand  in  front  of  the  seated, 
patient,  and  should  hold  up  before  him,  in 
the  middle  line  and  at  a  convenient  reading 
distance,  some  small  object,  telliiig  him  to 
look  at  it  steadily.  By  his  own  hand,  or  by 
a  piece  of  ground-glass,  the  surgeon  then  cuts 
oil  the  view  of  the  object  first  from  one  of 
the  patient's  eyes  and  then  from  the  other, 
watching  their  movements  as  he  does  so. 
When  the  e'lject  is  concealed  from  the  squmt- 
ing  eye,  the  other  one,  being  akeady  rightly 
directed,  will  remain  stationary  to  contmue 
the  act  of  seeing,  and  the  squinting  eye  will 
also  remain  stationary;  but,  when  the  object 
is  concealed  from  the  working  eye,  the  other, 
or  squinting  eye,  being  wrongly  directed,  and 
not  receiving  the  image  of  the  object  upon  its 
yellow  spot,  will  nuike  a  slight  outward  move- 
ment in  order  to  take  up  correct  fixation. 
At  the  i^auie  moment,  the  working  eye,  be- 
hind the  obstruction,  will  execute  an  inward 
movement  of  somewhat  greater  amplitude 
than  the  outward  movement  of  its  fellow. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  is  slight  weak- 
ening of  the  right  externus,  producing  slight 
inversion  of  the  right  eye.  When  the  object 
is  screened  from  the  right  eye,  the  left  still 
sees  it  clearly  and  sharply,  and  both  eyes 
remain  at  rest.  When  the  object  is  screened 
from  the  lelt  eye,  the  right  receives  the  image 
upon  a  point  of  its  retina  internal  to  its  yellow 
spot,  and  sees  it  only  indistinctly.  Tlie  right 
eye,  therefore,  makes  an  excursion  outwards, 
suthcient  in  amount  to  bring  the  image  of  the 
object  upon  its  yellow  s])ot,  and  to  enable  it 
to  see  better ;  but  the  motor  impulse  by 
which  the  necessary  movement  of  the  exter- 
nal rectus  is  called  forth  is  conveyed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  internal  rectus  of  the  left 
eye,  as  a  result  of  the  habitual  association  of 
the  two  eyes  and  of  their  muscles  in  the  act 
of  lookmg  towards  the  right ;  and  the  soujid 
muscle,  under  a  given  motor  impulse,  con- 
tracts more  vigorously  than  the  weakened 
one.  The  result  is  that  the  excursion  inwards 
of  the  working  eye  is  larger  than  the  excur- 
sion outwards  of  the  squinting  one ;  and  in 
this  way  the  fact  of  paresis  of  the  right  ex- 
ternus is  rendered  manifest. 

This  form  of  strabismus  is  at  first  attended 
by  distressing  double  vision,  which  often 
produces  giddiness,  but  which  diminishes  in 
time,  as  the  patient  learns  to  neglect  or  men- 
tally to  suppress  the  image  of  the  S(juintmg 
eye.     The   smaller  the  deviation,  the  more 


distressing  will  be  the  double  vision ;  because, 
the  nearer  to  the  yellow  spot  is  the  image  of 
the  squinting  eye,  the  more  definite  will  it  be, 
and  the  less  readily  will  it  be  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  other.  In  cases  of  very 
slight  deviation,  the  eqnalitj'  of  the  double 
uuages  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  leads  the  patient  into  fre- 
quent error  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
object  looked  at. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  paralytic 
strabismus  is  primarily  that  of  the  syphilis 
or  of  the  nerve-exhaustion  upon  which  the 
paralj'sis  depends ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to 
endeavour  to  minimise  the  inconveniences  of 
the  double  vision  while  it  continues,  and  to 
pi'ovide  against  permanent  degeneration  of 
the  paralysed  muscle  from  disuse.  The  for- 
iner  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  covering 
the  squinting  eye  with  a  patch,  or  with  an 
opaque  glass  in  a  spectacle -frame;  and,  as 
the  double  vision  is  only  troublesome  when 
the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  side  of  the  affected 
muscle,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  render  opaque, 
by  grinding  or  otherwise,  the  outer  half  of  the 
glass  which  covers  the  affected  eye.  The  nu- 
trition of  the  muscle  maj'  be  preserved,  when 
the  paralysis  is  incomplete,  by  systematic  vo- 
luntary endeavours  to  call  it  into  action ;  these 
endeavours  being  made  tliree  or  four  times  a 
day  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  For  this 
purpose,  the  working  eye  should  be  closed  or 
covered,  and  the  squinting  eye  should  be 
directed  as  much  as  possible  towards  the 
outer  sule.  When  the  paralysis  is  comjilete, 
so  that  the  eye  cannot  be  carried  beyond  the 
middle  line  of  its  eyelid  opening,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exercise  the  affected  muscle  by  local- 
ised electric  currents,  after  the  manner  of 
Duchenne.  In  cases  where  there  is  no  re- 
sponse to  induced  currents,  those  of  a  cell 
battery  will  sometimes  be  found  effectual. 
The  exercise  by  electricity  shoitld  be  repeated 
at  short  intervals,  such  as  every  two  or  three 
days,  imtil  the  nerve-function  is  beginning 
to  be  restored,  so  that  the  muscle  can  again 
be  exercised  by  the  will. 

In  cases  of  paralytic  strabismus  of  old 
standing,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  tenotomy  of  the  contracted 
internus,  before  the  eye  can  be  restored  to 
its  correct  position.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  principle  that  every  case  can  be 
cured,  by  combined  tenotomy  and  volitional 
or  electrical  exerciser,  as  long  as  the  para- 
lysed muscle  will  rei^pond,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  either  to  the  will  or  to  one  form 
or  other  of  electric  current ;  but  that  where 
the  eye  does  not  move  outwards  in  obedience 
to  the  will,  and  where  neither  induced  nor 
battery  currents  produce  contraction  of  the 
paralysed  muscle,  no  good  is  to  be  expected 
from  either  operative  or  medicinal  treat- 
ment. 

(h)  Convergent  Strabismus  due  toExccssive 
Develo2)nient  of  both  Interni. 
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^TItiolooy. — As  a  result  of  errors  of  re- 
fraction, (iliout  1)0  per  cent,  of  tliis  class  of 
cases  are  due  to  Hat-eye  or  hijpcrmelrojjia. 
The  Hat  formation  of  the  eyo  requires,  for 
acute  vision  of  near  objects,  a  strenuous 
accouiniodation-eflbrt ;  and  this,  by  the  in- 
timate association  which  exists  between  the 
nerve  centres  fjoveniinj^  the  accommodation 
muscles  and  those  govcrninj;  the  interni, 
[iroduces  a  corresponding  elTort  of  conver- 
gence. As  soon  as  a  child  who  is  born 
witli  flat  eyes  begins  to  take  careful  notice 
of  iioMr  things,  his  accouiuiod:ition  muscles 
and  his  internal  recti  are  both  called  into 
freijuent  and  energetic  exercise ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  interni  become 
evcessively  developed  in  relation  to  their  an- 
tagonists, the  externi,  so  that  the  normal,  or 
resting  position  of  the  eyes,  instead  of  being 
one  of  jiarallelisni,  becomes  one  of  con\er- 
gence.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  child 
would  receive  double  images,  of  equal  in- 
tensity, of  all  objects  situated  either  nearer 
to  him.  or  farther  from  him,  than  the  point 
at  which  the  convergent  optic  axes  would 
meet  if  prolonged.  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  point  is  one  foot  distant  from  the  ej-es ; 
and  tliat  the  child  wishes  to  look  at  an 
object  which  is  eighteen ,  inches  distant. 
He  cannot  do  this  with  both  eyes,  because 
the  externi  are  imable  to  overcome  their 
more  powerful  antagonists.  If,  however, 
he  combines  the  right  externus  with  tlie 
left  internus,  as  in  the  act  of  looking  to  the 
light  with  both  eyes,  he  becomes  able  to 
fix  the  object  correctly  with  his  right  eye  ; 
and  if  he  conibines  the  left  externus  with 
the  right  internus.  as  in  the  action  of  look- 
ing to  the  left  with  both  eyes,  he  becomes 
able  to  fix  the  object  correctly  with  his  left 
eye.  But  as,  in  either  case,  both  eyes  start 
from  a  position  not  of  parallelism,  but  of 
convergence,  tlie  effort  w'hich  carries  the 
right  eye  from  its  convergent  state  to  the 
middle  of  its  palpebral  fissure  will  carry  the 
left  from  its  convergent  state  to  one  of  much 
greater  convergence,  and  vice  versa  with  the 
left  eye ;  so  that,  while  one  eye  is  directed 
to  the  object  of  vision,  the  other  is  rolled 
far  inwards.  In  this  way,  the  image  is  re- 
ceived upon  the  yellow  spot  of  tlie  working 
eye,  and  upon  so  peripheral  a  portion  of  tlie 
retina  of  the  squinting  eye  that  it  is  easily 
neglected  by  the  consciousness,  and  ceases  to 
be  a  source  of  confusion  or  embarrassment. 

Diagnosis. — The  state  of  things  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  squint  beginning  in  child- 
hood is  the  following.  In  a  state  of  rest,  as 
when  the  attention  is  not  directed  to  any 
object,  or  during  sleep,  or  under  an  anes- 
thetic, the  eyes  are  ecjually  convergent ;  but 
as  soon  as  any  object  is  looked  at,  one  eye 
fixes  this  ol)ject  and  the  other  rolls  inwards. 
If  the  degree  of  flatness  is  alike  in  both 
eyes,  and  if  the  muscles  in  both  are  of  equal 
power,  sometimes  one  will  be  the  scpiinting 


eye  and  sometimes  the  other ;  and  in  most 
cases  this  condition  obtains  for  a  time.  The 
squint  is  then  said  to  be  '  alternating." 
Generally  speaking,  however,  it  is  for  some 
reason  easier  to  work  with  one  eye  than 
with  the  other ;  either  because  it  is  flat  in  a 
less  degree,  or  because  its  accommodation 
muscle  or  its  external  rectus  is  stronger  than 
the  corresponding  muscle  of  its  fellow ;  and 
then  this  eye  is  used  in  jircference  to,  and 
gradually  supersedes,  its  fellow ;  becoming 
alwaj's  the  working,  while  that  is  always  the 
squinting  eye.  The  squint  is  then  said  to 
be  '  permanent.' 

Trkatment. — It  would  appear  at  first 
sight,  from  the  rationale  of  the  affection, 
that  the  scjuint  which  dei)ends  upon  flat-eye 
could  always  be  prevented,  or  even  cured, 
by  the  habitual  uce  of  convex  spectacles ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  externi  and  the  interni  becomes 
deranged  at  so  early  a  period  of  life  that 
spectacles  could  not  be  applied  imtil  too  late. 
In  every  pronounced  case  of  strabismus,  it 
is  necessary  to  perform  tenotomy  of  the 
interni,  sometunes  only  of  one,  but  far  more 
frequently  of  both  ;  and  the  only  question  to 
be  considered  is  that  of  the  time  most 
favourable  for  the  operation. 

In  determining  this  question,  the  points 
chiedy  to  be  taken  into  account  are  the  state 
of  vision,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  ^Vllen 
a  squint  becomes  permanent,  the  vision  of 
the  habitually  squinting  eye  frequently  be- 
comes impaired,  a])i)areiitly  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  mental  suppression  of  the 
image  which  it  receives ;  and  in  a  person 
who  is  suffered  to  grow  up  to  adult  age 
squinting,  this  impairment  of  vision  often 
falls  little  short  of  blindness,  and  admits 
of  no  remedy.  No  change  is  discoverable, 
generally  speaking,  by  the  ophthalmoscope  ; 
but  the  power  of  re-ponding  to  impressions 
upon  the  retina  seems  to  be  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  long  as  the  squint  is  alterna- 
ting, and  each  eye  is  used  by  turns,  the 
sight  does  not  usually  suffer. 

The  immediate  effect  of  tenotomy  of  on« 
or  both  interni  is  to  release  the  eyes  from 
their  position  of  enforced  convergence,  and 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  interni  to  rotate 
tlicm  inwards.  The  divided  muscles  soon 
acquire  new  attachments  farther  back  upon 
the  eyeball  than  their  former  ones,  so  that 
their  power  is  permanently  diminished,  and 
this  dimmution  may  even  be  in  excess,  so  as 
to  leave  an  undesirable  prejionderance  of  the 
externi,  and  a  corresponding  tendency  to 
eversion.  The  surgeon,  even  by  the  best 
planned  oi)eration,  cannot  absolutely  deter- 
mine the  future  position  of  the  eyes.  That 
determination  has  to  be  effected  by  the 
muscles  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
vision ;  and  a  ])erfect  result  after  a  squint 
operation,  by  which  is  meant  the  restora- 
tion of  parallelism    when   at    rest,    without 
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impairment  of  the  power  of  volitional  conver- 
gence, can  only  be  obtained  by  an  instinctive 
rearrangement  of  the  muscnlar  forces  con- 
cerned, a  i-e-arrangement  mainly  brought 
about  by  efforts  to  avoid  double  vision,  which 
is  often  the  immediate  result  of  an  operation. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  always  possible  to  re- 
move by  tenotomy  a  coarse  and  manifest 
malposition,  it  is  only  possible  to  command 
a  perfect  result  when  the  recti  muscles 
are  well-developed,  when  the  acuteness  of 
vision  is  equal  or  nearly  so  in  the  two  eyes, 
and  when  the  power  of  attention  to  visual 
impressions  is  sutticiently  active  to  render 
double  images  distressing.  The  muscular 
development  and  the  power  of  attention  are 
both  deficient  in  early  childhood  ;  and  hence, 
so  long  as  vision  does  not  suffer,  it  is  better 
to  defer  operating  for  squint  imtil  about  eight 
years  of  age.  As  long  as  the  squint  is  alter- 
nating, there  is  no  fear  that  the  vision  will 
suffer,  and  it  is  then  safe  and  desirable  to 
wait ;  but  as  soon  as  the  squint  becomes  per- 
manent, it  is  necessary  to  test  the  vision  of 
the  squinting  eye  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
provide  for  this  eye  being  exercised  every 
day,  by  keeping  the  other  closed  or  covered 
for  short  periods.  If,  in  spite  of  such  exer- 
cise, the  vision  of  the  squinting  eye  is  found 
to  be  undergoing  progressive  deterioration, 
the  operation  should  be  performed  without 
delay,  at  however  early  an  age  ;  and  the 
parents  should  be  warned  that  it  may  per- 
haps be  necessary,  for  the  attainment  of 
perfect  harmony  of  movement  between  the 
two  eyes,  to  operate  again  at  some  future 
time. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  child  is 
first  brought  for  advice  at  an  earlier  age  than 
eight,  in  whom  the  squint  has  alreadj'  become 
permanent  in  one  eye,  and  in  whom  the 
vision  of  that  eye  has  already  begun  to 
suffer.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  devote  a 
few  weeks  to  endeavours  to  improve  the 
vision  of  the  squinting  eye  by  compulsory 
exercise ;  and,  if  these  endeavours  should  be 
in  any  degree  successful,  to  continue  them  as 
long  as  improvement  under  their  employment 
is  perceptible.  If  no  improvement  should  be 
produced,  the  operation  should  be  performed 
without  further  loss  of  time. 

(c)  the  Convergcn  t  Squint  of  Short-sigh  ted 
People. — This  is  not  a  very  common  affection, 
and  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  spectacles  to 
afford  distant  vision  not  having  been  worn, 
the  externi,  which  produce  the  approximate 
paralleHsm  of  the  optic  axes  required  for 
distant  vision,  have  not  been  exercised  ;  while 
the  interni  have  been  constantly  exercised  in 
producing  convergence  for  the  vision  of  near 
objects.  The  former  muscles,  therefore,  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  condition  of  feeble- 
ness from  disuse,  while  the  latter  have  under- 
gone abnormal  development.  In  such  cases 
the  eyes  are  usually  equaUy  convergent,  such 
a  position  givhig  single  vision  of  near  objects ; 


while  double  vision  of  distant  ones  is  not  irk- 
some, on  account  of  the  indistinctness  with 
which  they  are  seen. 

Treatment. — When  the  convergent  squint 
of  a  short-sighted  person  is  of  small  magni- 
tude, it  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  wearing 
glasses  which  correct  the  short-sight  for  dis- 
tance, and  call  upon  the  external  recti  to  take 
up  their  proper  function.  More  fi-equently, 
however,  they  fail  to  respond  ;  double  vision 
is  produced ;  and  tenotomy,  followed  by  the 
use  of  the  spectacles,  is  required.  Such  cases 
usually  turn  out  perfectly  well. 

2.  Divergent  Squint. — This  is  nearly 
always  a  consequence  of  defective  vision  of 
the  sijuinting  eye,  which  wanders  outwards 
for  want  of  guidance  from  visual  impressions. 
It  may  also  follow  from  unskilfully  performed 
or  excessive  operations  for  the  cure  of  con- 
vergent squint. 

Treatment. — The  operation  for  divergent 
squmt  is  not  a  mere  tenotomy,  but  requires 
the  shortening  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the 
squinting  eye,  or  its  advancement  to  a  point 
of  attachment  nearer  to  the  corneal  margin; 
and  the  results  of  such  an  operation  are  less 
under  command  than  those  of  tenotomy. 
Tlie  muscle  may  not  attach  itself  firmly  in 
the  new  positioij,  or  the  connecting  medium 
may  stretch  after  a  short  time.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  undertaken  more  hopefully,  the 
better  the  vision  of  the  divergent  eye  ;  and  it 
is  often  very  successful.  It  is  nevertheless 
most  prudent,  in  every  instance,  to  prepare 
the  patient  for  the  possibility  of  failure,  or  of 
only  partial  success.  It  is  in  no  case  likely 
that  the  defect  will  be  increased  by  failure  of 
the  operation  ;  and,  as  the  chief  motive  for 
its  performance  is  usually  the  improvement 
of  a])pearance,  it  may  be  undertaken  with 
Ijropriety  in  almost  every  case. 

3.  Conaplex  Squint. — The  forms  of  stra- 
bismus in  which  the  deviation  is  either  up- 
wards or  downwards  are  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  be  brought  under  any  general 
rule.  They  depend  either  upon  spasm  of  the 
muscle  producing  the  deviation,  or  upon 
paralysis  or  paresis  of  its  antagonist ;  and 
every  case  must  be  investigated  and  treated 
upon  its  merits,  by  tenotomy  or  electrisation, 
or  both  combined,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances.  Various  irregular  forms  of 
strabis7uus  are  also  seen,  in  the  course  of 
certain  acvite  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  entail  loss  or  impairment 
of  muscular  coordination,  such  as  menin- 
gitis and  tabes  dorsalis ;  but  such  forms 
are  usually  easily  to  be  distinguished  as 
symptoms  of  the  general  disorder,  requiring 
no  treatment  or  consideration  apart  from  it. 
In  chronic  diseases,  such  as  tabes  dorsalis, 
it  may  be  conducive  to  comfort  to  exclude 
the  squinting  eye  from  vision,  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  the  inconveniences  incidental  to 
double  images. 

E.  Brudenell  Carter. 
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STRANGULATION  (.slraugulo,  I 
clioki'i.  Ill  patholoLjy  tliis  term  is  eiu- 
ployoil  to  express  eitlier  the  process  or  the 
condition  of  constriction  of  a  tube  or  pedicle, 
wlien  it  is  so  complete  that  the  passii;j;e  of 
the  contents,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
is  prevented.  See  Hernia  ;  Intkstinal  Ob- 
struction ;  and  Ovaries,  Diseases  of. 

STRANGULATION  as  a  Mode  of 
Death  (^ftruiKjulo,  I  choke). — Synox.  :  Fr. 
Straihjiilntion;  Ger.  Erwiirgung. 

Dkkinitios.  —  The  act  and  the  effect  of 
constriction  of  the  neck  and  airi)assa;^es  by 
means  of  a  li^jature  or  of  manual  pressm-e 
(tlirottling).  Death  results  essentially  from 
asphyxia. 

^Etiology. — Strangulation  is  chiefly  homi- 
cidal, but  it  may  be  suicidal  or  accidental. 
Accidental  strangulation  may  occiu*  iu  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child  by 
tightening  of  a  cravat  round  the  neck,  from 
the  end  catching  in  the  wheel  of  a  perambu- 
lator; in  the  case  of  a  drunken  woman  by 
fixation  and  tightening  of  her  bonnet-strings ; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  cripyde  by  a  rope  attached 
to  a  weight  accidentally  becoming  tightened 
in  fi-ont  of  the  neck. 

It  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  suicide 
could  be  effected  by  strangulation,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  hands  relax  when  insensi- 
bility comes  on,  rendermg  it  imjjossible  to 
keep  up  suthcicnt  tension  on  the  ends  of  the 
ligature.  But  when  the  ligature  is  wound 
more  than  once  round  the  neck,  or  some 
method  is  adopted  by  which  the  ligature  can 
be  tightened  like  a  tourniquet,  as  by  the 
insertion  of  a  piece  of  stick  which  catches 
behind  the  ear  or  elsewhere,  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble ;  and  numerous  instances  are  on  record 
of  suicide  so  effected.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  homi- 
cide, and  in  aU  cases  of  strangulation  by 
manual  pressure  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
certain. 

Signs. — In  addition  to  the  general  indica- 
tions of  aspliy.Kia  {see  Asphyxia),  there  are 
special  signs  of  strangulation  which  vary 
with  the  degree  of  force  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  resistance  offered  by  the  victim. 

To  strangle  an  individual  of  normal 
strength,  and  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
faculties,  is  barely  possible,  without  causing 
evident  signs  of  violence  on  various  parts  of 
the  body.  The  existence  of  injuries  of  this 
kind  is  valuable  evidence  of  the  mode  of 
death.  Very  often  cranial  injuries  are  found, 
from  tlie  individual  having  been  first  knocked 
down  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  Ecchymoses, 
abrasions,  and  other  signs  of  mechanical 
violence  are  generally  to  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  If  the  strangulation  has 
been  effected  by  manual  pressure,  the  front 
or  sides  of  the  neck  exhibit  bruised  marks, 
corresponding  to  the  thumb  and  fingers,  with, 
perhaps,  curved   excoriations   corresponding 


to  the  nails.  The  relative  size  of  the  marks 
produced  by  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  the 
direction  of  the  nail  marks,  indicate  the  way 
in  which  the  pressure  has  been  exerted,  and 
whetlicr  with  the  right  or  left  hand. 

When  a  ligature  has  been  employed,  a 
mark  is  left  on  the  neck,  which  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  ligature  and  the  way  it  has 
been  disposed.  Usually  it  is  a  transverse, 
shallow  furrow ;  single,  douljle,  or  multiple, 
according  to  the  number  of  folds ;  and  con- 
tinuous, or  interrui)ted  in  places;  differing 
from  that  of  hanging,  which  is  generally 
single  and  oblique,  and  higher  up  in  the 
neck.  The  bottom  of  the  groove  is  generally 
pale,  and  not  parchmented  as  in  hanging, 
owing  to  the  pressure  not  being  kept  up  so 
long  as  to  lead  to  desiccation.  Ecchymoses 
in  the  course  of  the  groove  are  met  with 
more  frequently  than  in  hanging,  owing  to 
the  great  violence  frequently  exerted. 

Very  commonly  punctated  ecchymoses  are 
visible  on  the  conjunctivic,  face,  neck,  and 
chest.  They  are  considered  by  Tardieu  to 
be  more  frequent  in  strangulation  than  in 
asphyxia  from  other  causes,  or  from  over- 
strauiing,  which  likewise  ma^-  lead  to  them. 
In  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  in  the 
fasciae  of  the  muscles  above  and  below  the 
hyoid,  extravasations  are  freciiiently  found, 
as  well  as  on  the  external  surface  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  trachea.  The  lungs 
vary  as  re^rards  their  vascularity ;  but  on  the 
surface  it  is  couuuon  to  find  pseudo-mem- 
branous patches,  which  are  due  to  the 
rupture  of  some  of  tiie  superficial  air-cells 
and  collection  of  air-bubbles  under  the 
jdeura.  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs  con- 
gested patches,  or  apoplectic  extra\asations, 
are  often  found,  varying  in  size,  according  to 
Tardieu's  description,  from  lialf  a  franc  up  to 
a  five-franc  piece — extravasations,  therefore, 
much  larger  than  those  usually  found  ui  suf- 
focation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  asphyxia 
from  strangulation  is  that  of  asphyxia  in 
general.  See  Artificial  Respiration  ;  As- 
phyxia ;  and  Resuscitation. 

D.  Feruikr. 

STRANGURY  (orp.iy^,  a  drop;  and 
olpov,  urine). — Synon.  ;  Stillicidiimi  Urinee; 
Fr.  Strangurie  ;  Ger.  Harnstrengc. 

Definition.  — A  spasmodic  condition  cha- 
racterised hy  a  frequent  and  urgent  desire  to 
pass  iirine,  which  is  voided  in  drops  or  ir 
very  small  quantities,  with  a  sense  of  painful 
spasm  in  the  perinseum  and  anus,  and  often 
unaccompanied  with  feeling  of  relief. 

/Etiology. — Strangury  can  only  be  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  symptom,  as  the 
conditions  which  give  rise  to  it  are  many  and 
varied.  It  occurs  in  acute  nephritis,  in  tuber- 
cular disease  of  kidney,  in  renal  colic,  and 
in  cases  of  intense  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
however    induced.     It   is   also    a  diagnostic 
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symptom  of  poisoning  by  caiitharides,  either  I 
from  the  internal  use  of  the  drug,  or  the  ex-  j 
ternal  apphcatiou  of  cantharides  plaster  or  of 
blistering  fluid.  It  is  also  met  with  after  the 
administration  of  large  doses  of  turpentine 
and  its  allies.  Many  morbid  states  of  the 
kidneys, ureters, bladder,  prostate,  and  urethi'a 
own  strangury  as  a  symptom.  Especially 
is  it  a  symptom  of  acute  inflammations  of 
the  prostate  (abscess  in  jmrticular) ;  acute 
inflammations  of  the  bladder ;  or  when  the 
trigone  is  involved  by  morbid  conditions, 
siich  as  vesical  calculus,  growths,  and  tuber- 
cular disease.  When  acute  gonorrhoea  in- 
volves the  deep  urethra,  this  symptom  is 
likewise  met  with.  It  must  therefore  be 
remembered  that  strangury  may  be  produced 
by  any  condition  which,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, leads  to  inflammatory  afi'ections  of  the 
trigone,  or  deep  urethra;  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  affection  accompanies  strictiure  of 
the  urethra,  enlarged  prostate,  foreign  bodies 
in  the  bladder  introduced  from  without,  or 
faecal  fistula. 

Apart  from  inflammatory  causes,  morbid 
conditions  of  the  urine,  such  as  are  met  with 
in  the  oxalic  and  uric  acid  diatheses,  may 
occasion  strangury.  Gouty  prostatitis  is 
therefore  another  factor  in  its  causation. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  strangury 
is  either  preventive  or  curative.  If  it  occurs 
during  the  administration  or  other  use  of 
drugs,  such  as  tui-pentine  or  cantharides,  it  is 
imperative  to  discontinue  their  employment. 

If  we  consider  strangury  as  but  a  symptom 
of  some  other  morbid  condition,  we  inust 
ti'eat  it  as  we  should  headache,  cough,  dropsy, 
or  jaundice — remove  the  condition  on  which 
it  depends.  To  relieve  the  more  urgent  and 
distressing  local  symptoms,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  hot  fome)itations  to  the  peri- 
naeum,  warm  sitz -baths,  suppositories  of 
morphine  and  belladonna,  or  the  cautious 
use  of  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine. 
John  Harold. 

STRATHPEFFER,  in  Ross-shire.— 

Sulphur  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

STRICTURE  {stringo,  I  bind).— A  con- 
traction of  a  tube,  duct,  or  orifice,  for 
instance,  of  any  part  of  the  alimentarj'  canal, 
or  of  the  urethra.    See  Urethra,  Diseases  of. 

STRIDOR:  STRIDULOUS  {sirideo, 
I  creak). — Stridor  is  the  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  noisj'  form  of  breathing,  produced 
in  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  main  bronchus ; 
varying  greatly  in  its  character — being  either 
harsh,  musical,  or  crowing;  and  due  to 
various  forms  of  obstruction.  The  term 
stridulous  is  applicable  to  the  resinration, 
the  cough,  or  the  voice,  when  they  possess 
the  characters  of  stridor.  See  Croup  ; 
Larynx,  Diseases  of;  Pneumogastric  Nerve, 
Diseases  of;  Trachea,  Diseases  of;  and 
Voice,  Disorders  of. 


STROKE. — A  popular  synonym  for  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  or  sudden  paralysis.  It 
is  also  used  in  the  compound  words,  sun- 
stroke,  Iwat-slroke,  and  wind-strolic,  to  in- 
dicate severally  the  sudden  effects  of  these 
agents. 

STRONGYLUS  {cTTpoyyvXos,  cylindri- 
cal).-— Synon.  :  Fr.  Strongle ;  Ger.  Falll- 
sadenwurm.  —  A  genus  comprising  many 
species  of  nematoid  worms.  The  large 
kidney-worm,  sometnnes  called  Eustrorigy- 
liis  gigas,  has  only  once  been  found  in  the 
human  body.  The  case  was  undoubtedly 
genuine,  and  the  sjiecimen  is  still  preserved 
!  in  the  museitm  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Sm'geons  of  England.     See  Entozoa. 

STRONGYLUS  DUODENALIS.— 

Sec  Entozoa. 

STROPHULUS  (o-rpo'(/)oy,  a  twisting  of 
the  bowels,  or  colic). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Stro- 
phulus; Ger.  Scltdlhnutchen. 

Definition. — A  papular  eruption  of  the 
skin  in  infants ;  referable,  as  the  derivation 
of  the  word  implies,  to  derangement  of  the 
bowels. 

Description. — The  eruption  is  a  form  of 
folliculitis,  quite  unimportant  and  unasso- 
ciated  with  constitutional  symptoms.  Its 
principal  seat  is  the  face,  but  it  may  also  be 
dis])ersed  over  the  trunk  of  the  body  and 
limbs.  Its  duration  will  be  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  its  cause. 

Some  variety  in  colour,  duration,  and 
cattse  has  given  rise  to  several  names  applied 
to  the  eruption.  It  is  sometimes  ephemeral, 
and  has  been  termed  S.  volatu-us ;  some- 
times the  pimples  are  pale  or  shining,  hence 
S.  alhidus  and  S.  candidus.  More  fre- 
quently they  are  red  and  inflammatory,  and 
either  dispersed  or  aggregated,  <S'.  confertus  ; 
and  occasionally  an  interpapular  hj'pertemia 
I  or  inflammation  gives  rise  to  the  variety 
known  as  S.  inter tinctus.  When  associated 
with  dentition,  this  trivial  rash  is  termed 
'  red  gum  '  and  '  white  gum  ' ;  whilst  under 
conditions  of  aggravation  it  is  prone  to  run 
into  eczema. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  strojjhulus 
consists  in  attention  to  the  general  health 
and  condition  of  the  infant.  A  few  doses  of 
magnesia  and  rhubarb,  and  even  a  grain 
of  calomel,  may  sometimes  be  found  useful, 
but  in  general  a  discreet  attention  to  the 
food,  with  rest  and  warmth,  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  Locally,  the  rash  should  be 
dusted  over  with  fuller's-earth  powder,  or 
sponged  with  a  lotion  of  lime  water  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  with  or  without  calamine. 

Erasmus  Wilson. 

STRUCTURAL  DISEASES.  —  Dis- 
eases  attended  by  recognisable  anatomical 
organic  changes,  as  distinguished  irom.  func- 
tional disorders.     See    Disease,   Classifica- 
i  tion  of. 


STRUMA:   STRUMOUS 

STRUMA  :  STRUMOUS  [struma,  a 
Bcrot'iiloiis  swelling). —  Swinnyiiis  for  scrofula 
aud  scrofulous.     See  Scuufula. 

STRYCHNINE,     Poisoning    by.— 

Synkn.  :  I'r.  Einjunsonncnunl par  la  Strijch- 
ni'ic;  fjer.  Stryclininvergij'tuiuj. — The  seeds 
oi  Stnjchnos  nux  vomica,  commonly  known 
as  iiux  vomica,  as  well  as  several  other 
plants,  owe  their  powerful  toxic  (excito-  . 
motor)  properties  to  an  alkaloid,  strychnine; 
aud  in  a  minor  dej^ree  to  another  alkaloid, 
brucinc,  whicli  is  said  to  ])roduce  the  same 
pliysiological  effects  as  strychnine.  Strych- 
nine is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  liipiids,  to 
whicii,  however,  it  commimicates  au  intoler- 
ably bitter  taste.  It  is  more  freely  soluble 
in  acid  aud  alcoholic  liquids.  \Vhen  mixed 
with  tiour  and  sugar,  and  coloured  by  ad- 
mixture with  either  soot  or  Prussian  blue, 
Btryc-hnine  forms  the  bac.is  of  several  well- 
known  forms  of  'vermin-killer.'  Spite  of 
its  repulsively  bitter  taste,  strychnine  has 
been  administered  with  homicidal  intent  in 
such  liquids  as  infusions  of  tea  and  cocoa,  J 
and  in  other  media. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  anato- 
mical characters  after  death  by  strychnine- 
poisoning  are  very  dl-uuirked,  and  at  most 
consist  of  some  congestion  of  the  vessels  of 
the  spinal  cord;  and  even  this  may  be 
wanting. 

Symptoms. — Except  when  taken  in  the  ' 
form  of  pill,  strychnine  and  all  substances 
containiug  it  produce  an  inmiediate  and 
intensely  bitter  taste,  which  is  also  at  the 
same  time  of  a  quasi-metallic  character,  and 
is  very  persistent.  Since  the  fatal  dose —  ' 
half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid — is  small,  and 
tiie  poison  is  readily  soluble  in  the  acid  gas- 
tric fluid,  its  physiological  effects  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  long  delayed.  They  may  be  un- 
mistakable after  the  lapse  of  two  minutes; 
but  commonl)-  they  are  not  well-marked  till 
five,  ten,  or  even  twenty  minutes  after 
administration.  They  begin  with  a  stage  of 
restlessness,  excitement,  and  a  \ague  sense 
of  impending  peril.  The  special  senses,  too, 
are  often  preternaturally  sharpened.  A  feel- 
ing of  choking  or  impending  suffocation  en- 
sues ;  then  there  is  a  trembling  of  the  whole 
body ;  jerkings  of  the  head ;  and,  often  in  a 
moment,  the  whole  body  becomes  stiff  and 
rigid,  assuming  a  bow-like  form  (opistho- 
tonos), that  is,  arched  forwards  and  resting 
perhaps  on  the  head  and  heels  only.  The 
muscles  even  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  are 
tense  and  fixed,  so  that  respiration  is  im- 
peded, giving  rise  to  more  or  less  cyanosis. 
The  feet  are  either  incurvated  or  escurvated. 
The  angles  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  down, 
so  as  to  give  rise  to. the  well-known  risiia 
sardonicus  of  tetanus.  Attempts  to  ad- 
minister medicine  by  either  cup  or  spoon 
have  been  known  to  result  in  the  patients 
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biting  the  cup  or  spoon  in  two,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  violent  spasmodic  closing  of  the 
jaws.  During  the  paroxysm,  aud  indeed 
throughout  the  intoxication,  the  cerebral 
faculties  are  unimpaired,  and  the  convulsions 
are  purely  of  spinal  origin.  The  pupils  are 
dilated.  In  a  few  minutes,  and  often  in  half 
a  minute,  the  muscular  tension  relaxes,  and 
there  is  a  complete  remission  of  the  spasms. 
The  patient  lies  exhausted,  and  bathed  in 
perspiration ;  the  rapid  pulse  of  excitement 
falls  ill  frecjuency  ;  respiration  becomes  more 
normal ;  and  the  dusky  lividity  of  the  coun- 
tenance passes  off.  This  remission  is,  how- 
ever, of  no  long  duration.  A  gentle  touch, 
a  footstep,  even  a  breath  of  air  impinging  on 
the  patient,  results  in  a  new  crisis;  and 
often  with  a  wild,  despairing  cry,  a  renewed 
convulsion,  similar  to  but  more  intense  than 
the  preceding  one,  is  ushered  in.  The 
patient  rarely  dies  during  the  first  or  second 
paroxysm,  but  the  alternation  of  convulsions 
and  quiet  is  repeated  again  and  again  till 
death  ensues,  usually  in  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour ;  or  in  non-fatal  cases  the  fits  become 
less  and  less  frequent,  less  intense,  and 
eventually  cease.  Death  takes  place  com- 
monly during  a  paroxysm,  from  asphj-xia  ; 
but  it  vna.y  also  occur  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxj'sins,  from  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — The  characteristics  of  strych- 
nine-convulsions are  so  well-marked,  as 
already  described,  that  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  the  nature  of  the  case  being  over- 
looked ;  and  the  only  disease  with  which 
strychnine-poisoning  can  readily  be  con- 
founded is  tetanus — traumatic,  idiopathic, 
or  hysterical.  In  the  hysterical  form  of  the 
disease,  as  described  by  some  writers,  the 
well-marked  hysterical  symptoms,  the  closed 
or  half- closed  eyes,  the  desire  to  be  fanned, 
and  the  incomplete  remissions  of  spasm, 
serve  for  diagnosis.  Except  in  the  history, 
there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  between  the 
traumatic  and  idiopathic  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, so  that  what  is  here  stated  with  regard 
to  the  diagnosis  between  strychnine  tetanus 
and  traumatic  tetanus,  applies  also  to  the 
idiopathic  form.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the 
muscular  symptoms  begin  with  pain  and 
stiffness  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  gradually 
passing  into  spasms ;  and  the  jaw  is  one  of 
the  earliest  parts  affected.  The  strychnine- 
symptoms,  on  the  other  hand,  develop 
rapidly,  and  begin  in  the  extremities,  or  a 
general  convulsion  at  once  seizes  the  whole 
body.  Moreover,  the  jaw  is  usually  last 
affected,  and  its  muscles  relax  first.  The 
strychnine  relaxation  is  complete,  or  'rarely  ' 
almost  comjjlete  ;  whilst  in  traumatic  tetanus 
there  is  permanent  muscular  rigidity,  and  no 
complete  remission  of  spasm.  Strychnine 
tetanus  is  an  affair  of  minutes,  or  at  most 
of  half  a  dozen  hours ;  whUst  traumatic 
tetanus  never  kiUs  within  twelve  hours,  and 
generally    extends    over    a    few    days.     In 
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strj'chnine-poisoning  the  most  trivial  move- 
ment or  touch  will  set  up  a  convulsion ; 
whilst  during  the '  spasms  firm  grasping  of 
the  hands,  and  hard  rubbing  of  the  rigid 
muscles,  will  often  afford  grateful  relief. 
This  distinction  is  not  marked  in  traumatic 
tetanus.  An  analysis  of  the  m-ine  by  Stass's 
method,  which  often  affords  certain  indica- 
tions of  strychnine,  and  may  be  made  in  a 
few  minutes,  will,  in  doubtful  cases,  at  once 
remove  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  at  all  times 
doubtful.  The  patient's  life  cannot  be  con- 
sidered safe  till  the  convulsions  clearly 
exhibit  marked  decrease,  both  in  frequency 
and  intensity. 

Treatment. — Should  the  convulsions  have 
already  set  in,  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump 
is  out  of  the  question.  An  emetic  of  warm 
water  with  mustard,  or  carbonate  of  am- 
monium, should  be  given  without  a  moment's 
delay.  The  patient  should  be  touched  as 
little  as  possible,  and  absolute  quiet  observed 
in  the  sick-room.  Excellent  results  have 
ensued  from  the  administration  of  large  doses 
of  bromide  of  potassium  ;  even  half  an  ounce 
in  one  dose  has  been  given.  The  salt  serves 
the  double  function  of  rendering  the  poison 
insoluble,  and  counteracting  its  physiological 
effects.  The  gastric  irritation  produced  by 
such  large  doses  of  tlie  bromide  as  are 
necessary,  militates  against  its  use.  Hydrate 
of  chloral  in  full  doses,  and  the  anaesthetic 
administration  of  chloroform-vapour,  are  the 
best  remedies.  The  free  use  of  chloroform  not 
only  alleviates  the  pain  and  allays  the  spasms, 
but  aUows  time  for  the  elimination  of  the 
poison  from  the  system.  Nitrite  of  amyl 
has  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Barnes. 
Strychnine-poisoning  more  often  ends  fatally 
either  from  the  lateness  with  which  remedies 
are  applied,  or  their  non-application,  than 
from  their  inefficient  character. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

STUPE  (stupa,  tow). — A  synonym  for  a 
fomentation.     See  Fomentation. 

STUPOR  (Lat.)—SYNON. :  Fr.  Stujjcur; 
Ger.  Stiqjor ;  Stampfsinn. — A  partial  loss 
of  consciousness.  See  Consciousness,  Dis- 
orders of. 

STUTTERING-.— S'ee  Stammering. 

STY  (Sax.  stcifjan,  to  rise  up). — Synon.  : 
Hordeolum ;  Fr.  Compere-Loriot ;  Orgelet ; 
Ger.  Gerstenhorn. 

Definition. — A  boil  on  the  margin  of  the 
eyelid. 

Description. — A  sty  does  not  differ  in  any 
essential  respect  from  a  boil  in  any  other 
situation,  but  it  is  usually  of  small  size,  and 
commences  in  the  follicle  of  an  eyelash. 
Sties  are  most  common  in  young  people, 
especially  in  anaemic  girls,  and  are  often  very 
troublesome  by  frequent  recurrence,  in  which 
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case  they  may  create  a  certain  amount  of 
permanent  disfigurement  by  destroying  hair- 
bulbs,  and  producing  bald  gaps  in  the  mar- 
gins of  tlie  ejelids.  They  are  mostly  asso- 
ciated with  some  obvious  derangement  of 
the  general  health,  which  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  treatment. 

Treatment. — An  individual  sty,  if  seen 
sufficiently  early,  when  it  is  as  j'et  only  a 
small  pimple,  may  often  be  rendered  abortive 
by  pulling  out  the  eyelash  which  passes 
through  it,  and  toiching  the  spot  with  a  fine 
point  of  nitrate  of  silver.  When  the  time 
for  this  method  has  passed  away,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  locally  beyond  the  appU- 
catioii  of  a  fomentation  or  poultice,  and  a 
touch  with  a  sharp  lancet  as  soon  as  pus  can 
be  seen.  Pain  is  at  once  relieved  by  the 
incision,  and  the  swelling  speedily  subsides. 
R.  Brudenell  Carter. 

STYPTICS  {(TTi<p<c,  I  constringe).— 
Definition. — In  former  years  this  term  was 
held  to  include  internal  astringents,  like  the 
famous  Ruspini's  styptic,  of  which  gallic  acid 
was  the  principal  ingredient ;  but  we  now 
limit  its  use  to  agents  locally  used  to  arrest 
haemorrhage. 

Enumeration.  —  The  chief  styptics  are 
Cold,  the  Actual  Cautery,  Perchloride  of 
Iron,  Tannic  Acid,  Matico,  strong  Acids, 
Alum.  Acetate  of  Lead,  Nitrate  of  Silver,  and 
Collodion. 

Actions  and  Uses. — One  class  of  styptics 
encourages  the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  by 
supjilying  a  rough  material  around  which 
fibrin  may  be  deposited,  in  obedience  to  a 
well-known  physiological  law  ;  the  principal 
of  these  being  matico,  tannic  acid,  and  the 
old-fashioned  use  of  the  cobweb.  Others,  in 
addition  to  their  primary  action  in  favouring 
the  formation  of  a  clot,  coagulate  the  albumen 
of  the  tissues,  or,  like  acetate  of  lead,  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  cause  the  bleeding  mouths  of 
the  smaller  vessels  to  contract. 

The  use  of  styptics  is  usually  limited  to 
the  genera]  oozing  which  is  observed  occa- 
sionally to  follow  the  application  of  leeches, 
or  the  infliction  of  small  wounds  by  accident 
or  for  surgical  purposes,  and  may  render 
essential  service  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances. If  ice,  pressure,  rest,  or  posture 
faU  to  check  such  bleeding,  we  may  have 
recourse  to  some  of  the  more  potent  applica- 
tions, particularly  the  caustic  point  or  collo- 
dion. R.  Farquharson. 

'SUBACUTE.  —  A  term  applied  to  a 
disease  when  it  has  characters  intermediate 
between  acute  and  chronic,  whether  in  course 
or  in  intensity.  See  Acute  ;  Chronic  ;  and 
Disease,  Duration  of. 

SUBCUTANEOUS     INJECTION. 

See  Hypodermic  Medication. 

SUBCUTANEOUS    NODULES.  — 

See  Rheumatism,  Acute. 


SUBSTITUTION 

SUBSTITUTION.— Tliis  woid  is  used 
ill  ii!Uh()loj,',\  in  cDniuxiDn  with  (k'^eiu'ration, 
when  a  newly  lornied  tissue,  inferior  to  the 
ori^,'inal  in  oi-'^anisation  or  functional  activity, 
takes  tlie  place  of  the  uoriual  structure.  See 
Degkxkuation. 

SUBSULTUS  TENDINUM  (Lat.)  — 
A  twitching  moveincnt  of  the  tendons, caused 
by  sudden  momentary  contractions  of  the 
muscles  to  which  they  belong.  This  is 
especially  apt  to  show  itself  in  the  tendons 
about  the  wrist  in  the  later  stages  of  many 
low  fevers.  It  manifests  itself  principally 
in  states  of  great  prostration,  and  is  often 
associated  with  delirium  or  other  signs  of 
cerebral  irritation.     See  Typhus  Fever. 

SUCCUSSION  (sMccMssto,  a  shaking").— 
A  method  of  physical  examination,  which 
consists  ill  suddenly  shaking  the  trunk  of 
the  jiatient,  so  that  certain  sensations  or 
sounds  may  be  elicited,  which  are  indica- 
tive of  tlie  presence  of  gas  and  fluid  in  a 
ludlow  space,  such  as  the  pleural  cavity.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

SUDAMINA.— See  Miliaria;  andScDo- 
RiPAUous  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

SUDORIFICS  {sudor,  sweat;  and 
/acio,  I  make). — A  synonym  for  diapho- 
retics.    Sec  Diaphoretics. 

SUDORIPAROUS  GLANDS,  Dis- 
eases of.  —  Synon.  :  l'"r.  Maladies  des 
Glandes  Siidoripares;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der 
Sch  wcissdriisen. 

The  morbid  conditions  of  the  sweat-glands 
■will  be  noticed  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
Inflammation ;  (2)  Hypcridrosis,  including 
{'Id)  Dysidrosis;  (3)  Bromidrosis;  (4)  Chrom- 
idrosis  ;  {i5)  Ha'inatidrosis;  and  (G)  Anidrosis. 

I.  Inflammation. — Under  certain  con- 
ditions the  sweat-glands  may  inflame  ;  this 
generally  happens  to  isolated  glands,  and 
often  occurs  as  a  sequel  to  the  effects  of 
mechanical  irritation,  such  as  scratching. 
An  inflamed  sweat-gland  appears  as  a  dcep- 
Eeated  movable  nodule,  which  gi-adually  in- 
volves the  superficial  structures,  and  ulti- 
mately suppurates  from  below.  Inflamed 
sweat-glands,  leading  to  the  formation  of  small 
abscesses,  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  regions 
where  the  glands  are  large,  such  as  the  anus, 
a;:illa,  labia,  and  scrotum. 

'  The  treatment  is  by  incision  and  appro- 
priate dressings. 

•2.  Hyperidrosis.— Synon.  :  Ephidrosis; 
Idi'osis. 

Definition.—  Profuse  sweating. 

/Etiology.  —  The  cause  of  hyperidrosis, 
though  certainly  connected  with  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  is  still  obscure.  It  occurs  in 
lesions  of  the  brain  -and  spinal  cord,  and 
especially  in  cases  of  compression  of  the  sym- 
pathetic— as  by  tumours  of  the  neck,  or 
aneurysms,    also    as   a   result  of   traumatic 
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injury  involving  the  sympathetic,  such  as 
gun-siiot  womuls.  The  profuse  sweating  of 
phthisis  and  allied  diseases  probably  depends 
likewise  on  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic. 

Description. —  Hyperidrosis  may  be  gene- 
ral or  local. 

When  general,  it  may  occur  as  an  idios\'n- 
crasy ;  more  often  it  is  due  to  the  cachexia 
of  disease,  or  accompanies  acute  febrile  states. 
The  skin  is  bathed  in  sweat,  either  spon- 
taneously or  as  the  result  of  slight  effort. 
The  nervous  excitement  and  the  continued 
loss  of  water  tend  to  exhaust  the  already 
debilitated  patient. 

Obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  the  secre- 
tion by  occlusion  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct 
maj'  lead  to  effusion  beneath  the  horny  layer, 
and  the  formation  of  closely  set,  millet-sized 
vesicles,  generally  on  the  neck,  chest,  or 
abdomen.  These  are  known  as  miliaria 
cnjutaliina  (sudamina),  or,  if  the  contents 
of  the  vesicles  become  clouded  or  yellowish- 
white,  as  miliaria  alba.  Should  this  reten- 
tion be  followed  bj-  inflammation,  the  regions 
affected  become  crowded  with  discrete  vesi- 
cles or  pustules  seated  on  inflamed  bases ; 
the  general  rtdness  of  the  skin  has  suggested 
the  term  miliaria  rubra.  The  severe  sweat- 
ing which  occurs  in  tropical  climates  may 
cause  inflammation  of  the  sweat-glands,  and 
so  give  rise  to  a  secondary  obstruction  of 
the  secretion.  A  sudden  eruption  occurs  of 
minute,  acuminate,  red  papules  {miliaria 
pa2)ulosa,  lichen  tropicus,  or  prichltj  heat), 
with  which  are  mingled  vesicles  and  pustules ; 
these  chiefly  aflect  covered  regions,  and  are 
accompanied  by  intense  pricking  or  tingling. 

Hyperidrosis  may  occur  locally  in  the 
axilla,',  genital  regions,  palms,  or  soles.  The 
irritation  and  decomposition  of  the  sweat  may 
set  up  intertrigo  or  eczema  of  the  groins ; 
or,  if  the  feet  are  affected,  may  give  rise  to 
a  sodden,  tender  condition  of  the  feet,  which 
may  impede  walking.  Sudoral  eruptions  in 
infants  {strojyhulus  or  red-gum)  may  simu- 
late the  exanthemata,  or  co-exist  with  them. 

2a.  Dysidrosis. — It  is  convenient  here  to 
mention  a  disease  which  was  fii'st  described 
by  the  late  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox  under  the  name 
'  dysidrosis.'  According  to  Dr.  Fox's  de- 
scription, profuse  sweating,  when  occurring 
on  the  palms,  is  often  associated  with  the 
eruption  on  the  palms  and  interdigital  sur- 
faces of  vesicles  not  formed  in  the  usual  way 
in  the  rete,  but  due  to  distension  of  the 
sweat-apparatus  by  sweat  secreted  in  excess, 
and  which  fails  to  find  its  waj-  outward  upon 
the  free  surface.  These  sweat-vesicles  are  at 
first  situated  beneath  the  level  of  the  skin, 
and  indeed  appear  as  little  boiled  sago-grains 
embedded  deeply  in  the  substance  of  the 
skin ;  and,  when  once  seen,  are  easily  recog- 
nised again.  If  they  be  pricked,  a  little  sweat 
oozes  out.  These  vesicles  are  distinct  the 
one  from  the  other  at  first,  and  are  scattered 
about  the  interdigital  surfaces  or  the  palms ; 
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or  they  may  be  grouped.  In  some  cases  their 
fluid  contents  dry  away,  or  they  enlarge  and 
become  proniinen't  upon  the  surface,  or  run 
together  into  biillie ;  nnd  if  the  sweat  secre- 
tion is  free,  large  bulbe  may  form.  Usually 
the  cuticle  becomes  white  and  opaque  from 
maceration  in  the  fluid  which  collects  be- 
neath it ;  subsequently  it  peels  off  in  a  mem- 
branous manner,  leaving  behmd  a  dry,  red- 
dened surface,  but  not  a  discharging  one  as 
in  eczema.  One  or  both  hands  or  the  feet 
may  be  attacked.  The  disease  occurs  in 
connexion  with  nervous  debility.  It  may  be 
attended  with  much  itching  or  burning  pain. 

Diagnosis. — The  vesicular  forms  of  miliaria 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  eczema.  The 
sudden  outbreak,  the  even  distribution,  and 
tendency  to  rapid  spontaneous  involution, 
are  distinguishing  characters.  In  piickly 
heat  the  eruption  is  more  like  that  of  eczema ; 
but  the  sudden  onset,  the  association  with 
sweating  and  exposure  to  rapid  changes  of 
temperature,  together  with  the  peculiar 
pricking  sensation  and  minute  size  of  the 
papules,  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  disease  to  the  hands  or  feet,  its 
tendency  to  spontaneous  recovery  (the  vesi- 
cles drying  up,  not  continuing  to  exude  as 
in  eczema),  and  its  occurrence  during  hot 
weather,  are  characters  which  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish dysidrosis  especially  from  eczema, 
with  which  it  may  be  confounded. 

Treatment. — The  vesicular  forms  of  mili- 
aria and  dysidrosis  scarcelj'  call  for  treatment, 
beyond  the  administration  of  saline  diuretics, 
and  the  application  of  some  protective  desic- 
cating powder.  Prickly  heat  may  give  rise 
to  more  trouble.  In  addition  to  the  above 
measures,  purgatives  should  be  given,  and 
care  taken  to  avoid  sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature. Thin  woollen  underclothing  should 
be  recommended;  with  rest  and  simple  diet. 
Locally,  antipruritic  lotions,  stich  as  two  fluid 
drachms  of  Wright's  liquor  carbonis  detergens 
to  eight  fluid  ounces  of  diluted  solution  of 
subacetate  of  lead,  may  be  used  whenever 
the  irritation  prompts  the  patient  to  scratch. 
In  other  forms  of  hyperidrosis  the  general 
condition  may  demand  tonic  treatment  by 
the  mineral  acids,  nux  vomica  and  iron. 
More  specially  directed  to  the  disordered 
function  are  tincture  of  belladonna  pushed  to 
drj'ness  of  the  throat ;  sulphate  of  atropine 
g^'  xitF-gV"  injected  hypodermically ;  liquid 
extract  of  ergot  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm 
three  times  daily  ;  and  sulphur,  thirty  grains 
twice  daily,  alone  if  it  can  be  borne,  or  com- 
bined with  aromatic  powder  of  chalk  if  found 
to  pu.ge  too  freely.  Locally,  belladonna 
ointment  or  liniment  rubbed  into  the  affected 
part  answers  well.  For  hyperidrosis  of  the 
feet,  strapping  with  stout  lead  plaister  is  re- 
commended. Another  plan  is  to  thoroughly 
dust  the  boots  and  stockings  every  day  with 
powdered  boric  acid — at  the  same  time  in- 
troducing into  the  boots  cork  socks,  which 


are  to  be  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
boric  acid  daily.  This  is  probably  the  best 
method  of  treating  this  form  of  hyperidrosis 
of  the  feet.  Other  suitable  local  applications 
that  may  be  mentioned  are  salicylic  acid, 
quinine,  alum,  tannic  acid,  and  disinfecting 
soaps. 

3.  Bromidrosis. — Synon.  :  Osmidrosis. 
Definition. — Offensive     sweating,     from 

disorder  of  the  sweat-glands  or  decomposition 
of  the  sweat  after  excretion. 

Symptoms. — Brnmidrosis  may  accompany, 
and  be  characteristic  of,  such  diseases  as 
rheumatic  fever,  syphilis,  or  uraemia ;  or  it 
may  be  idiopathic.  It  may  be  general  or 
local,  the  form  which  is  most  commonly  met 
with  being  bromidrosis  of  the  feet;  but  it 
may  affect  the  axillne  and  groins. 

When  the  feet  are  affected,  the  odour  is 
particularly  offensive,  and  sometimes  unfits 
the  subject  of  the  malady  for  societj'.  It  is 
generally  associated  with  the  sodden  condi- 
tion alluded  to  under  hyperidrosis.  The 
sweat  is  said  to  alter  in  character  after  ex- 
cretion under  the  influence  of  a  bacterium. 

Treatment.  — The  method  detailed  under 
hyperidrosis — namely,  that  by  treating  the 
socks  &c.  with  boric  acid — will  be  found  the 
most  efficacious.  Sulphur  should  be  given 
internally. 

4.  Chromidrosis. — Synon.  :  Sehorrhoca 
Nigricans. 

Definition. — Coloured  sw^eating  or  excre 
tion  of  sebum. 

Symptoms. —  Symmetrical  parts  of  the  body, 
but  chiefly  the  face,  become  covered  with 
coloured  sweat  or  sebaceous  secretion,  form- 
ing a  powdery  or  granular  deposit  on  the 
skin.  The  colour  is  usually  black  or  sepia, 
but  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  and  violet  have 
been  seen.  It  is  supposed  that  colourless 
indican  is  secreted  in  the  sweat,  and  oxidised 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  condition  is  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation. 

Green  sweat  has  been  observed  in  indivi- 
duals who  work  in  copper  or  iron,  the  metal 
having  become  absorbed  into  the  patient's 
system.  Red  sweat  sometimes  occin\s  in  the 
axillae  from  decomposition  after  excretion  by 
micrococci.  True  chromidrosis  is  a  rare 
affection,  but  a  considerable  number  of  well- 
authenticated  cases  have  been  recorded. 

5.  Haematidrosis.  —  Synon.  :  Bloody 
Sweat;  E2)hidrnsis  Cruenta. — This  is  a  con- 
dition in  which  blood  is  found  mixed  with 
the  sweat  on  the  unbroken  surface  of  the 
skin.  The  few  cases  observed  have  occurred 
in  highly  hysterical  females,  including  Louise 
Rateau,  under  the  influence  of  violent  emo- 
tion. In  some  cases  hannatidrosis  has  been 
referred  to  vicarious  menstruation  {men- 
idrosis). 

6.  Anidrosis. —  Definition. — Deficiency 
of  sweat. 

All  grades  of  this  condition  exist,  from 
slight   dimintttion  to  total  absence.     When 
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universal,  the  condition  may  be  symptomatic, 
as  in  diabetes  mcllitus,  alhuminuiia,  and 
fevers,  or  the  absence  of  the  function  may  lie 
congenital,  and  due  to  malformatiou  of  the 
skin,  as  in  xeroderma  and  ichthyosis.  It  may 
b<!  temporary,  accompanying  the  early  stage 
of  fevers  ;  or  part  of  a  general  malnutrition. 

On  patches  of  skin  affected  by  leprosy, 
scleroderma,  psoriasis,  or  eczema,  the  sweat- 
ing function  is  in  abeyance.  Local  idiopathic 
anidrosis  is  rare. 

Treatment. — When  the  condition  is  ac- 
quired, tonic  treatment  is  of  service,  combined 
with  warm  and  vapour  baths  and  sliam- 
pooing.  Alfred  Sakgster. 

SUFFOCATION  {suffoco,  I  stifle).— 
SvxoK. :  Fr.  Suffocation  ;  Gcr.  Erstickung. 

Definition.  —  The  term  '  suffocation  '  is 
sometimes  employed  synonTOiously  with  as- 
phyxia. In  the  strict  medico-legal  sense  it 
signifies  asphyxia  induced  by  obstruction  of 
the  respiration  otherwise  than  by  direct  pres- 
sure on  the  neck  (iianging,  strangulation),  or 
submersion  (ilrowning). 

^liTiOLOGY. — Death  by  suffocation  is  usually 
the  result  either  of  accident  or  of  homicide, 
rarely  of  suicide. 

Suicide  by  suffocation  is  indeed  not  un- 
known. Cases  of  suicide  by  immurement 
in  a  box  or  trunk,  or  by  thrusting  a  jiad  or 
other  obstruction  down  the  throat,  have  been 
reported ;  and  it  has  been  averred  that  slaves, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  have  com- 
mitted suicide  b\'  rolling  the  tongue  back 
into  the  pharynx. 

Accidental  suffocation  is  very  common  by 
diseases  causing  occlusion  of  the  air-passages ; 
by  the  impaction  of  pieces  of  food  or  other 
obstacles  in  the  pharynx ;  by  the  entry  of 
foreign  bodies  into  the  larynx,  as  a  seed,  coin, 
or  food,  in  cases  of  bulbar  or  general  paralysis, 
or  matters  vomited  in  a  state  of  insensibiHty  ; 
by  mechanical  pressure  on  the  chest  and  ab- 
domen, as  in  crowds,  or  in  falls  of  earth  or 
heavy  bodies ;  by  various  diseases  preventing 
the  expansion  of  the  lungs ;  by  diseases  of 
the  lungs  themselves;  or  by  obstruction  of 
the  pulmonarj'  circulation.  Suffocation  of 
new-born  children  by  smothering  under  bed- 
clothes, non-removal  of  matemal  envelopes, 
or  overlaying,  may  happen  from  carelessness 
as  well  as  from  intent.     See  Overlaying. 

ifown'cirfrt?  suffocation  is  resorted  to  chiefly 
in  infants,  or  in  the  case  of  persons  feeble  and 
infirm,  or  rendered  powerless  or  insensible 
by  intoxication  or  narcotics.  Closure  of  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  by  the  hands,  or  obstruc- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  by  a  pillow, 
mattress,  or  the  like,  perhaps  combined  with 
pressure  on  the  chest,  is  the  method  iisuallj' 
adopted.  Formerly  suffocation  by  mechanical 
pressure  on  the  chest  was  a  judicial  punish- 
ment— the  2>cine  forte  et  dure. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  mode  of  death, 
and  the  general  2>ost-)»ortcm  indications,  are 
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those  of  asphyxia  (sec  .Vspuyxia).  The  special 
indications  of  suffocation,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  brought  about,  may  be 
evident  from  the  place  where  the  body  is 
found,  and  its  surroundings ;  or  foreign 
bodies,  o  ■  disease  obstructing  the  air-passages 
or  re:  pi  atory  mechanism,  may  be  clearly 
evident  on  post-mortem  dissection  ;  or  there 
may  be  marks  of  violence  and  indications  of 
pressure  on  the  chest,  flattening  of  the  nose, 
Ac,  pointing  to  homicidal  violence.  The 
absence  of  marks  of  constriction  of  the  neck 
excludes  strangulation  and  hanging. 

But  in  the  absence  of  all  such  indications 
as  have  been  enumerated  above — and  they 
may  all  be  absent,  especially  in  cases  of 
infanticide  —  the  question  is  whether  any 
trustworthy  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to 
asphyxia  by  suffocation. 

Tiie  condition  of  the  lungs  is  of  especial 
importance  in  this  relation.  The  lungs  may 
be  congested,  or  pale,  or  congested  only  pos- 
teriorly ;  but  the  surface  is  often  uneven, 
owing  to  an  emphysematous  condition  of 
some  of  the  superficial  air-cells:  and  in  par- 
ticular the  lung  looks  as  if  it  had  been  sprin- 
kled with  minute  drops  of  a  dark  purple 
fluid.  These  spots,  not  much  larger  than  a 
pin's  head,  are  known  as  '  Tardieu"s  spots,' 
and  are  due  to  minute  cajiillary  extravasa- 
tions under  the  pleura.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
but  are  found  also  in  considerable  numbers 
on  the  thymus  gland,  the  base  of  the  great 
vessels,  under  the  parietal  pleura,  and  also 
under  the  pericranium.  Tardieu,  who  first 
called  special  attention  to  these  spots,  con- 
sidered them  absolutely  diagnostic  of  death 
by  suffocation,  as  distinguished  from  other 
modes  of  asphyxia.  But  numerous  other 
observations  have  shown  that  this  cannot 
be  accepted  as  correct,  inasmuch  as  similar 
extravasations  have  been  found  in  cases  of 
hanging,  strangulation,  drowning,  and  deaths 
from  cerebral  injuries.  It  seems,  however, 
fairly  well  established  that  they  occur  most 
frequently,  and  in  largest  number,  in  suffoca- 
tion, especially  in  infants.  Their  formation 
depends  on  excessive  vascular  tension  during 
the  asphyxiating  process.  Similar  spots  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs  of  still-born  ftetuses, 
conditioned  by  obstruction  of  the  placental 
circulation ;  and  in  the  lungs  of  new-born 
children,  perisliing  from  oth'er  causes,  extra- 
vasations of  a  like  nature  have  been  observed. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  unsafe  to  rely  abso- 
lutely on  Tardieu's  spots  as  indications  of 
sutTocation,  though,  in  the  absence  of  other 
causes  of  death,  and  in  presence  of  these 
spots  in  large  numbers  and  in  clusters,  the 
oi)inion  of  death  by  suffocation  would  be  fairly 
justified. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  impending 
suffocat  on  is  that  of  asjihyxia.  See  Arti- 
ficial Respiration  ;  Aspuyxia  ;  and  Resus- 
citation. D.  Ferrier. 
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SUFFOCATIVE  BREAST-PANG. 

A  synonym  for  angina  pectoris.  Sec  Angina 
Pectoris. 

SUFFOCATIVE     CATARRH.  —  A 

condition  in  wliioli  the  bronchia  are  filled 
with  al)undant  secretion;  chiefly  met  with 
in  capillary  bronchitis  and  oedema  of  the 
lungs.  See  Bronchi,  Diseases  of;  and  Lungs, 
Intlammation  of. 

SUFFUSION  {suffundo,  I  ponr  down). 
The  process  or  the  resvdt  of  the  unnatm-al' 
pouring  out  of  a  fluid  into  the  tissues ; 
closely  analogous  to  effusion  and  extravasa- 
tion.    See  Extravasation. 

SUGGILIjATION  {suggillo,  I  make 
black  by  beating). — The  appearance  produced 
by  extravasation  or  ecchymosis  of  blood. 
The  term  is  limited  by  some  writers  to  the 
appearance  of  livid  spots  on  the  body  after 
death. 

SUICIDAL  INSANITY.  —  See  In- 
sanity, Varieties  of:  Impulsive  Insanity ; 
and  Melancholia. 

SULPHONALISM.— Definition.— A 

group  of  symptoms  said  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  prolonged  administration  of  sulphonal. 

Sulphonal  is  now  extensively  employed, 
and  is  one  of  the  favourite  hypnotics  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane.  Being  tasteless  and 
odourless,  fairly  soluble  in  such  vehicles  as 
hot  soups,  not  productive  of  digestive  de- 
rangements, and  obtainable  without  medical 
prescription,  it  has  become  very  generally 
known  to  the  laity  ;  and  thus  a  '  sulphonal- 
habit '  has  been  met  with  which  demands 
recognition  and  treatment. 

Symptoms.  —  The  prominent  symptoms 
noted  in  the  recorded  cases  of  poisoning  by 
sulphonal  are  vomiting,  abdominal  discom- 
fort, gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  cephal- 
algia, tinnitus  aurimn,  drowsiness,  incoor- 
dination, diminution  of  reflex  excitability, 
pufliness  of  the  eyelids,  ptosis,  and  more  or 
less  mental  and  physical  weakness.  The 
urine,  which  decomposes  slowly,  becomes  of 
a  port-wine  or  Burgundy-red  colour,  possibly 
with  coincident  evidences  of  renal  inflam- 
mation. This  peculiar  colour  of  the  renal 
excretion,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
presence  of  non-ferrous  haematin  or  hnemato- 
jjorphyrin  [see  Spectroscope  in  Medicine), 
resulting  from  extensive  disorganisation  of 
haemoglobin,  is  thus  of  clinical  significance, 
serving  as  a  means  of  recognising  the  abuse 
of  the  drug,  and  to  be  regarded  as  an  index 
for  its  immediate  temporary  discontinuance. 
Of  rarer  occurrence  is  a  papular,  measly, 
erythematous,  or  scarlatiniform  eruption. 
Possibly  many  of  the  phenomena  noted  in 
the  recorded  cases  were  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease from  which  the  patient  was  suffering,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  accredited  to  the  drug. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  sulphonal- 
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ism  consists  in  suspending  the  administration 
of  the  sidphonal  until  all  unfavourable  sj'iiip- 
toms  have  disapjieared  ;  and  by  tlie  use  of 
diuretics,  iiroraoting  the  elimination  of  the 
drug,  at  least  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
taken  in  large  doses.  If  it  should  have  to  be 
taken  regularly  for  a  lengthened  peiiod,  the 
use  of  it  should  be  occasionally  intermitted 
for  a  few  days,  another  suitable  hypnotic 
being  substituted  temporarily. 

John  Harold. 

SULPHUR  WATERS.— See  Mineral 
Waters. 

SUNBURN.— Definition.— Under  this 
designation  are  included  the  superficial  local 
effects  of  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays. 

Such  effects  vary  greatly  witli  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  individual,  the  surrounding 
circumstances  and  conditions,  and  the  dura- 
tion or  repetition  of  the  exposxire.  They 
may  be  comparatively  slight  and  transient, 
as  is  commonly  the  case ;  or  they  may  be 
very  severe,  and  involve  considerable  and 
prolonged  suffering,  and  sometimes  serious 
constitutional  disturbance. 

JStiology. — Delicate,  thin-skinned,  fair- 
complexioned  subjects  are  most  liable  to 
suffer  from  sunburn  ;  the  thick-skinned  and 
swarthy  much  less  so.  The  rays  reflected 
from  snow  or  ice  (especially  through  rare- 
fied atmosphere),  as  experienced  by  Alpine 
climbers,  or  from  water  sm-face,  sea  or  river, 
are  most  hurtful.  Exposure  to  the  raj's  from 
powerful  electric  arc  lights  may  be  followed 
by  effects  more  or  less  similar  to  those 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  solar  rays 
(TyndaU,  Hewetson). 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest,  if  not  to 
prove,  that  sunburn  is  due  not  to  the  heat 
rays  alone,  but  further  to  other  influences, 
especially  to  those  of  the  violet  and  ultra- 
violet rays  (Bowles). 

Signs  and  Symptoms. — First,  in  the  slight, 
familiar  cases,  there  is  redness  of  the  skin 
from  vascular  congestion  {eri/thcma  solare), 
accompanied  by  tingling  and  sense  of  heat. 
This  is  followed  by  desquamation  and  sub- 
sequent pigmentation,  either  uniformly  dif- 
fused ('  tanning  ')  or  especially  localised  in 
spots,  giving  rise  to  freckles  {ephelis).  All 
these  more  or  less  speedily  subside,  and  are 
the  only  points  to  be  noted.  Pigmentation 
may  occur  without  previous  noticeable  ery- 
theina,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  '  browning ' 
of  patients  who  have  wintered  at  Davos  or 
other  Alpine  resorts,  or  who  have  been  other- 
wise exposed  to  snow-reflected  sun  rays. 

Secondly,  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the 
erythema  is  followed  by  vesication,  and  more 
or  less  deeply  extending  inflammation  of  the 
skin.  An  erysipelatoid  condition  may  ensue, 
with  oedema  and  considerable  swelling  of 
the  part,  severe  pain,  and  great  tenderness. 
This  may  be  accompanied  by  constitutional 
disturbance. 
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Thirdly,  in  the  worst  cases,  happily  very 
rare,  sloii^'hinj;  and  ulceration  to  f»i'Gater  or 
less  extent  occurs.  Sec  IIkat,  Effects  of 
Sevf.re  and  Extreme. 

Treatjient. — In  the  sli^liter  cases  of  sun- 
burn little  or  no  treatment  is  required. 
Simple  po\vderinf;j  with  starch,  oxide  of  zinc, 
bisnuith  or  boric  acid,  or  dabblinf;  with  elder- 
Hower  or  rose  water,  with  a  little  eau-de- 
Cologne  or  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium, 
may  be  pleasant.  The  more  severe  cases 
must  be  treated  on  general  principles.  Lead 
lotion  with  morphine  or  cocaine  will  relieve 
the  heat  and  pain.  The  solution  of  subace- 
tate  of  lead  with  glycerine  and  elder-Hower 
or  rose  water  is  also  a  good  application. 

It  is,  however,  almost  more  important  to 
prevent  than  to  cure.  The  preventive  treat- 
ment obviously  consists  in  protecting  ex- 
posed parts  from  the  deleterious  efi'ects  of 
the  sun's  rays.  When  sunshades,  veils,  and 
masks  are  inconvenient — especially  in  cases 
of  Alpine  climbers  and  othei-s— Dr.  Bowles  ' 
recommends,  with  good  reason,  founded  on 
extensive  experience,  that  the  face,  arms, 
and  other  exposed  parts  should  be  painted 
over  with  the  '  grease  paints  '  used  by  actors 
for  'making  up.'  Brown  is  the  best  colour, 
but  pink  will  serve.  Pigments  mixed  with 
glycerine  of  starch  would  probably  be  better 
than  those  mixed  with  '  grease.'  For  sun- 
shades, veils,  and  similar  protections,  brown 
or  some  shade  of  yellow  is  the  best  colour. 
The  '  tanning  '  of  the  skin,  which  naturally 
takes  place,  is  the  best  protective  against 
suffering  from  subsequent  exposure. 

In  those  \\ho  have  been  year  bj'  year  sub- 
ject to  '  sunburn.'  the  skin  becomes  dry  and 
wrinkled,  fi-om  the  effect  upon  the  sudori- 
parous and  sebaceous  follicles — as  well  as 
browned  by  pigmentation.  Such  result  may 
be  to  some  extent  prevented  by  the  ancient 
practice  of  oiling  the  skin. 

For   the   freckling    and   browning  of  the 
skin  after  sunburn,  lotions  of  perchloride  of 
mercury   or   boric  acid,    with    emulsion   of  j 
almonds,  and  glycerine,  or  juice  of  cucumber,  i 
are  extensivelj-  used  with  more  or  less  bene- 
ficial cfVoct.  Arthur  E.  Durham. 

SUNSTROKE.  —  Syxox.  :  Insolation  ; 
Heat-stroke  ;  Vr.  Coup  de  Soldi ;  Get. 
Sonnenstich. 

Definition. — Certain  pathological  condi- 
tions resulting  fi-om  exposm-e  to  solar  or  arti- 
ficial heat. 

Three  wel  -marked  varieties  of  sunstroke 
are  recognised,  namely  :  (1)  Exhaustion  and 
failure  of  the  heart's  action  in  syncope;  (2)  A 
condition  like  shock,  in  which  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  especially  the  respiratory,  are 
affected,  causing  rapid  failure  of  the  respira- 
tion and  circulation  ;  and-(3)  Intense  pyrexia, 
due  to  vaso-motor  paralysis,  and  to  the  nerve- 
centres  being  over-stimulated  and  then  ex-  ' 
'  Journal  uf  Dermatolvgy,  vol.  v. 
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hausted  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  body 
generally. 

yETioLOGV  AND  Pathology. — These  morbid 
conditions,  being  duo  to  heat  alone,  are  not 
peculiar  to  any  country  or  climate,  and  are 
liable  to  occur  wherever  persons  are  exposed 
under  any  circumstances  to  great  heat, 
whether  solar  or  artiticial.  Soldiers  march- 
ing or  lighting,  when  oppressed  by  weight  of 
clothing  and  accoutrements,  are  ai)t  to  siilTer 
either  from  simple  heat-exhaustion,  or  that 
form  of  insolation  whicli  results  from  direct 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  head  and  neck.  This 
is  common  enough  in  India  during  the  hot 
season,  in  other  tropical  countries,  and  in 
America ;  and  is  not  unknown  in  Europe  or 
even  in  England  during  the  heat  of  summer. 
"Workmen,  artificers,  stokers,  and  other  per- 
sons in  heated  rooms,  hospitals,  barracks, 
tents,  and  even  ships,  especiallv  in  hot  cli- 
mates, are  liable  to  suffer  from  heat-exhaus- 
tion, which  may  pass  into  the  dangerous 
condition  of  fever  or  insolatio. 

But  the  most  frequent  cases  are  those 
which  occur  in  houses,  barracks,  tents,  ships, 
b3-  night  or  in  the  day,  away  from  the  direct 
solar  rays.  A  form  of  disease  sometimes 
described  as  '  ardent  fever '  in  India,  is 
this  condition  supervening  on  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  ephemeral  fever.  It  seems 
pretty  well  understood  that  heat  alone  is 
the  effective  cause  of  the  so-called  simstroke. 
Malarial  and  certain  hygrometric  or  barome- 
tric states  of  the  atmosphere  have  no  special 
influence,  beyond  that  which  they  may  exert 
on  the  general  vigour  of  the  constitution,  or 
in  rendering  a  person  more  or  less  suscep- 
tible to  heat,  and  so  far  predisposing  him  to 
suffer  from  it. 

A  drj'  air,  such  as  that  of  North  India,  with 
hot  winds,  is  much  better  tolerated  at  a  high 
temperature,  than  the  damp  atmosphere  of 
Bengal  at  a  much  lower  one  ;  for  the  dry  hot 
air  favours  evaporation,  and  thus  keeps  the 
body  cool,  whilst  in  the  damp,  heavy  atmo- 
sphere the  natural  cooling  function  is  almost 
in  abeyance.  Vigorous,  healthy  persons  of 
moderately  spare  frame,  possessing  sound 
viscera,  and  leading  temperate  and  regular 
lives,  can  tolerate  a  great  amount  of  heat,  in 
an  otherwise  pure  atmosphere,  and  are  much 
less  liable  to  suffer  fi-om  it  than  those  in 
whom  these  conditions  do  not  exist.  Ac- 
climatisation has  also  considerable  influence 
in  conferring  toleration.  New  an-ivals  are 
more  prone  to  suffer  than  those  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  climate.  It  is  w-ell 
known  that  the  native  can  bear  an  amoimt  of 
sun  on  liis  shorn  head,  neck,  and  half-naked 
body  witli  indift'erence,  if  not  pleasure,  that 
would  very  soon  prostrate  a  Eurojiean.  But 
to  a  tem])oratnre  of  the  air  rising  above  a 
certain  standard,  all  succumb  ;  and  the  na- 
tives of  India  suffer  like  others,  and  die  in 
numbers  every  year  fi-om  loomarna  or  'hot- 
wind  stroke.' 
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The  exact  amount  and  dnration  of  tolera- 
tion of  a  high  temperatiu'e  depend  to  a  great 
extent,  therefore,  On  the  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion and  the  present  state  of  health.  The 
natural  refrigerating  powers  of  the  body, 
when  in  health,  are  such  as  to  enable  men  to 
support  very  high  temperatures,  much  above 
that  of  the  normal  state  of  the  body.  Thus 
in  the  hot  dry  winds  no  inconvenience  be- 
yond discomfort  is  felt,  so  long  as  transpira- 
tion and  perspiration  are  free,  which  cool 
down  the  body,  enabling  it  to  resist  the  great 
heat.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  there  is  a 
great  expenditure  of  force,  and  when  it  fails 
suffering  soon  ensues.  Disordered  health, 
dissipation,  over- fatigue,  anything  in  fact 
that  depresses  nerve-power,  reduces  the  nor- 
mal physiological  capacity,  and  consecjuently 
renders  a  man  more  liable  to  succumb. 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  cases  where 
death  has  taken  place  suddenly,  as  from 
shock,  there  is  no  very  remarkable  post- 
mortem appearance.  The  heart  may  be  found 
firmly  contracted,  but  not  always  so— it  may 
be  flaccid.  The  lungs  and  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  may  be  somewhat  congested,  but 
not  invariably.  As  in  cases  of  sliock,  the 
venous  trunks,  specially  those  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  may  be 
too  full  of  blood,  and  the  pulmonary  vessels 
overloaded ;  but  the  lungs  in  some  cases  are 
blanched  from  absence  of  blood,  owing  to 
contraction  of  the  pulmonary  arterioles.  The 
blood  itself  is  dark  and  grumous,  and  is 
found  effused  in  patches  of  ecchymoses,  in- 
deed rendering  the  body  more  or  less  livid  ; 
the  coagulability  of  the  blood  is  also  im- 
paired, and  it  is  wanting  in  oxygen. 

In  death  from  ordinary  cases  of  thermic 
fever,  the  lungs  and  respiratory  organs  are 
often  deeply  congested;  the  heart  is  firmly 
contracted  from  coagulation  of  myosin ;  the 
whole  venous  system  is  engorged ;  and  the 
body  even  before  death  is  marked  by  pete- 
chial patches,  or  extensive  ecchymoses  of 
a  livid  appearance.  The  blood  is  generally 
more  fluid  and  grumous  than  natural;  its 
coagulability  is  impaired ;  and  it  is  acid  in 
reaction.  The  red  corpuscles,  though  gene- 
rally presenting  no  abnormal  change,  are 
somewhat  crenated,  and  have  less  tendency 
to  form  rouleaux  than  in  health ;  and  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  much  diminished. 
The  body  for  some  time  after  death  retains 
a  high  temperature  ;  when  first  opened,  the 
viscera  feel  pungently  hot,  and  the  incisions 
drip  dark  blood.  Rigor  mortis  comes  on  very 
rapidly,  from  early  coagulation  of  nryosin. 

The  brain  and  membranes  may  be  found 
congested,  and  in  some  cases  there  may  be 
evidence  of  meningitis.  Serous  effusions 
into  the  ventricles,  or  hsemorrhage  into  the 
brain-substance,  may  have  occurred,  and  are 
not  improbable  in  the  congested  condition 
sometimes  existing  in  the  head ;  but  the 
cause  of  death  is  asphyxia,  not  apoplexy,  and 


the   most   important  changes  are    found   in 
connexion  with  the  thoracic  viscera. 

Symptoms. — (1)  Syncopal  form. — Sy- 
NON. :  Heat-exhaustion. — Simple  exhaustion 
and  syncope  may  occur  under  gi'eat  fatigue 
or  over-exertion,  or  depression  from  any 
cause,  during  exposure  to  a  high  temperature. 
There  is  depression  of  nerve-force,  and  pro- 
stration of  muscular  power  ;  the  skin  is  pale, 
cold,  and  moist ;  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
feeble.  Death  may  occur  rapidly  in  the  state 
of  collapse  from  failure  of  the  heart.  Com- 
plete recovery  is  frenuent. 

(2)  Asphiyxial  form. — Synon.  ;  Sun- 
stroke proper. — Asphyxia  and  apmea  may 
come  on  very  rapidly,  after  certain  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  depression  and  weakness, 
though  occasionally  without,  prodromata, 
during  exposure,  especially  of  the  head  and 
spine,  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  powerful  sun, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  much  heated,  and  the 
nervous  energy  has  been  depressed  by  over- 
fatigue, dissipation,  or  illness.  The  brain  and 
nerve-centres,  especially  the  respiratory,  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  sudden  elevation  of 
temperature,  and  respiration  aiid  circulation 
fail,  the  failure  of  the  latter  being  probably 
due  to  the  inhibitory  influence  of  the  vagus. 
When  death  takes  place,  as  it  does  sometimes 
very  suddenly,  during  great  excitement  or 
exertion, it  has  been  attributed  to  rapid  ante- 
mortem  coagulation  of  the  cardiac  myosin. 
This,  however,  though  it  may  occur  occasion- 
ally, is  generally  a  jiost-mortem  change,  the 
heart's  action  being  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
heat ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  has  been 
sliown  by  Claude  Bernard  and  Lauder  Brun- 
ton  that  the  effect  of  higli  temperature  on 
animals  is  first  to  accelerate  and  finally  to 
stop  the  heart,  and  especially  the  ventricles, 
in  a  state  of  contraction.  Recovery  is  fre- 
quently complete,  but  sometimes  tedious,  and 
in  many  cases  imperfect,  ending  in  serious 
impairment  of  health  or  intellect,  indicative 
of  structural  changes  caused  in  the  nerve- 
centres.  The  symptoms  of  this  form  of  inso- 
lation, the  real  cowp  dc  soleil,  are  those  of 
sudden  and  violent  injury  to  the  nerve- 
centres — unconsciousness,  cold  skin,  feeble 
pulse,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  depression ; 
death  resulting  from  rapid  failure  of  the 
respiration  and  circulation.  If  not  fatal,  re- 
action may  result  in  a  variety  of  conditions 
indicative  of  the  injury  done  to  the  cerebro- 
spinal system. 

(3)  Hyperpyrexial  form.  —  Synon.  : 
Heat-fever. — An  intense  state  of  fever,  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  heat  on  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  through  theiu  on  the  vaso- 
motor nerves,  and  of  the  heating  of  the  body 

j  generally,  by  the  direct  action  of  either  arti- 
ficial or  solar  heat,  may  occur,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  immediate  operation  of  the 
sun's  rays.  It  comes  on  as  frequently  at 
night,  or  in  the  shade,  as  in  the  day  or  in  the 
sunshine,  especially  in  persons  who  are  ex- 
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hausted  b\  fatigue,  overcrowding,  depression 
from  any  cimse,  such  as  dissipation,  want  of 
rest,  present  or  recent  illness,  and  notably 
when  the  atmosphere  is  impure  from  over- 
crowding or  want  of  cubic  space. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  rises  to 
108°,  110'  F.,  or  higher.  The  brain,  meduUa, 
and  cord,  the  nerve-centres  generally,  and 
especially  the  respiratory,  sufler  from  over- 
stimulation, followed  by  exhaustion.  Respir- 
ation and  circulation  fail ;  there  is  dyspncEa, 
with  huiTied,  gasping  breatliing ;  great  rest- 
lessness; thirst;  fever;  frequent  micturition; 
and  a  pungent  burning  heat  of  skin,  which  is 
sometimes  dry,  sometimes  moist.  The  pulse 
varies ;  in  some  it  is  full  and  laboured,  in 
others  quick  and  jerking.  The  face,  head, 
and  neck  are  congested  to  lividity,  and  the 
carotid  pulsations  are  visible.  The  pupils, 
contracted  at  first,  may  dilate  widely  before 
death.  Delirium  with  convulsions,  frequently 
epileptifonn  in  character,  coma,  relaxation  of 
the  sphincters,  nnd  suppression  of  urine,  come 
on,  and  are  frequently  the  precursors  of  death. 
Recovery  not  infreqitently  partially  occurs, 
to  be  followed  by  relapse  and  death ;  or 
secondary  consequences  result  in  meningitis 
or  cere'oral  changes,  which  may  destroy  life 
or  intellect  at  a  later  period,  or  permanently 
compromise  the  whole  health  or  that  of  some 
important  function. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  this  form 
of  insohition  often  manifest  themselves  for 
some  hours,  and  it  may  be  days,  before  they 
culminate  in  the  dangerous  condition  just 
described.  These  premonitory  symptoms 
are  general  malaise ;  disordered  alvine  or 
other  secretions  ;  profuse  and  frecpient  mic- 
turition ;  restlessness  ;  sleeplessness,  and  ap- 
prehension of  impending  evil ;  hurried  and 
shallow  breathing;  prscordial  anxiety;  giddi- 
ness and  headache  ;  occasionally  nausea  or 
vomiting ;  thirst  and  anorexia  ;  and  feverish- 
ness,  which  soon  amounts  to  a  pungent  heat 
of  skin  with  high  temperature.  These  symp- 
toms vary  considerably,  but  they  point  to  a 
profoundly  distiu-bed  state  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerve-centres,  and  to  pathological 
changes  in  the  organs  or  structures  whose 
functions  have  been  so  gravely  disturbed. 
Recovery  is  often  incomplete  ;  or  is  followed 
by  permanent  impairment  of  health,  and 
generally  by  intolerance  of  heat  and  exposure 
to  the  sun. 

Terminations. — The  mortality  from  sun- 
stroke is  about  4.5  to  ;'0  per  cent. :  but  of 
those  who  recover  many  are  permanently 
injured,  and  remain  invalids  for  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  which  is  often  shortened  by 
the  changes  induced.  There  may  be  some 
weakness,  due  to  obscure  structural  change 
in  the  cercbmm,  or  to  a  chronic  form  of 
meningitis  which  affects  the  sufferer  in 
various  degrees  of  intensity  ;  or  epilepsy, 
impairment  of  memory,  great  nervous  irri- 
tability,   headache,   insanity,   partial    para- 


plegia, partial  or  complete  blindness,  and 
extreme  intolerance  of  heat — especially  of 
the  sun's  heat — rendering  the  person  utterly 
incapable  of  serving  or  living  in  a  hot  climate, 
or  of  enduring  exposure  to  the  sun.  Or  the 
case  may  gradually  end  in  complete  fatuity, 
insanity,  or  meningitis,  wliich  accoimts  for 
the  intense  cephalic  pain ;  or,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  in  disordered  innervation  and  de- 
rangement of  the  functions  generally,  thus 
seriously  compromising  the  general  health. 

Tbeatmkxt. —  (1)  In  cases  of  simple  ex- 
hanstion  mild  treatment  is  all  that  is 
needed.  Removal  to  a  cooler  locality,  the 
cold  douche  (but  not  too  much  prolonged),  or 
the  administration  of  stimulants  may  be 
beneficial.  Tight  or  oppressive  clothing 
should  be  removed,  and  the  patient  treated 
as  in  syncope  from  other  causes.  See 
Resuscitation. 

Rest,  and  freedom  from  exposure  to  over- 
exertion, fatigue,  or  great  heat,  should  after- 
wards be  enjoined. 

(2)  In  that  form  of  sunstroke  where  the 
person  is  struck  down  suddenly  by  a  hot 
sun.  the  patient  should  be  removed  into  the 
shade.  Here  a  douche  of  cold  water  must 
be  allowed  to  fall  in  a  stream  on  the  head 
and  body,  from  a  pump  (or  as  in  India  from 
the  mussuck,  or  other  similar  contrivance), 
the  object  being  twofold — to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  over-heated  centres,  and 
to  rouse  them  into  action.  During  the  assault 
on  the  White  House  picquet  in  the  second 
Burmese  war,  numbers  of  men  were  struck 
down  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun  during 
the  month  of  April.  They  were  laid  out 
perfectly  unconscious,  in  their  red  coats  and 
stocks  (worn  in  18.r2i,but  were  recovered  by 
the  cold  douche  freely  applied  by  the  mus- 
suck over  the  head  and  bodj-.  In  some  cases 
flagellation  with  a  broom  was  added ;  and  all 
recovered  with  the  exception  of  two  cases, 
both  of  which  had  been  bled  on  the  spot 
where  they  fell.  Mustard  plasters  and  pur- 
gative enemata  may  also  be  useful. 

If  recovery  be  imperfect,  and  followed  by 
any  indication  of  injury  to  the  nerve-centres, 
or  by  the  supervention  of  meningitis,  other 
treatment  may  be  necessary,  according  to 
the  indications.  ^luch  exposure  to  the  sun 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  and 
unless  recoverj'  be  complete  and  rapid,  the 
sufi'erer  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  cli- 
mate, the  most  perfect  rest  and  tranciuillity 
of  mind  and  body  enjoined,  and  the  greatest 
care  observed  with  regard  to  extreme  mode- 
ration in  the  use  of  stimulants. 

(3)  In  the  cases  of  thermic  fever,  heat 
being  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  the 
object  is  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
body  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  before  tissue- 
changes  have  resulted.  As  the  hyperpyrexia 
is  due  not  only  to  the  direct  operation  of  heat, 
but  to  fever  set  up.  remedies  such  as  may 
influence  this  disturbed  condition  have  been 
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suggested.  The  results  have  appeared  in 
some  cases  to  justify  the  theory,  and  the 
hypodermic,  mjection  of  quinme  has  been 
considered  to  produce  good  results. 

Bleeding  has  now  happily  been  almost 
abandoned.  The  congested  livid  surface, 
coma,  and  stertor,  which  formerly  suggested 
it.  are  not  now  so  treated.  There  are  cases 
in  which  it  may  still  be  practised  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  they  are  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  In  cases  where  venesection  has 
appeared  first  to  give  relief  and  mitigate  the 
symptoms,  the  improvement  has  been  often 
transient,  and  been  followed  by  relapse  into 
a  more  dangerous  condition,  which  has  ter- 
minated fatally.  At  the  same  time  no  abso- 
lute rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  disease 
with  reference  to  the  abstraction  of  blood ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  greater  imme- 
diate danger  to  life  may  exist  in  an  over- 
distended  right  heart  than  in  the  loss  of  an 
amount  of  blood  which  might  have  tided  the 
patient  over  that  state  of  peril.  Each  case 
must  in  this  respect  be  treated  on  its  merits. 
The  treatment  generally  consists  in  the 
judicious  use  of  cold,  either  by  affusion  or  by 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  surface  ;  the 
reduction  of  the  temperatui-e  being  watched 
with  a  thermometer  in  the  axilla,  mouth,  or 
rectum. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  continue  the 
cold  application  too  long,  as  danger  arises 
from  depressing  the  temjjerature  below  the 
normal  standard.  The  bowels  should  be 
relieved  ;  and  quinine  may  be  given  inter- 
nally or  in  the  form  of  hj-podermic  injec- 
tion. 

In  the  epileptiform  convulsions  that  occur 
so  frequently,  the  inhalation  of  chloroform 
or  of  ether  may  be  of  benefit,  but  their  ad- 
ministration must  be  carefully  watched.  The 
earliest  and  most  severe  symptoms  having 
subsided,  the  febrile  condition  that  follows  is 
treated  on  ordinary  principles — salines  and 
aperients  being  given,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  depressing  the  patient.  The  diet  must 
be  carefully  regulated,  and  of  the  blandest 
and  most  nourishing  nature. 

As  improvement  progresses,  other  symp- 
toms may  supervene,  indicative  of  intra- 
cranial mischief.  Where  they  are  indicative 
of  meningitis,  iodide  of  potassium  and  coun- 
ter-irritants may  be  used  with  advantage. 
Eemoval  to  a  cooler  climate  is  essential.  As 
a  general  rule,  it  is  desirable  that  the  sufferer 
should  not,  for  a  long  period  at  least,  return 
to  a  hot  or  tropical  climate  ;  and  he  should 
be  guarded  against  all  undue  exposure  to  heat, 
work,  or  mental  anxiety  of  any  kind. 

The  sequeliE  of  sunstroke  are  frequently 
from  such  causes  most  distressing,  rendermg 
the  patient  a  source  of  suffering  to  himself 
and  of  anxiety  to  his  friends. 

The  less  severe  sj-mptoms— those,  proba- 
bly, indicative  of  the  slighter  forms  of  me- 
nmgitis,  or  of  lesions  of  the  brain  or  nejvous 


system — occasionally  pass  away  after  pro- 
tracted residence  in  a  cool  climate ;  but  they 
not  infre(]uently  also  cause  much  suffering, 
and  shorten  life.  As  they  point  to  perma- 
nently disturbed,  if  not  structurally  injured, 
cerebro-spinal  centres,  the  treatment  I'equired 
is  as  varied  as  the  symptoms  presented. 

Joseph  Fayrer. 

SUPPOSITORY  {suppono,  I  place  be- 
low).— Synon. :  Fr.  Suppositolre;  Ger.  Staid- 
zdpfclien. — A  suppository  is  a  solid  mass, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  anus  into 
the  rectum  for  certain  therapeutic  pui^poses. 
The  material  of  which  it  is  made  should  be 
capable  either  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  melt- 
ing at  the  temperature  to  which  it  is  exposed 
in  the  rectum. 

Suijpositories  may  be  divided  into  simple, 
medicated,  and  imtrient.  Simple  supposi- 
tories may  be  exemplified  by  pieces  of  soap 
or  tallow-candle,  which  are  in  popular  use 
as  ajierients.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia 
now  recognises  nine  suppositories,  one  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  simple,  the  re- 
mainder being  medicated.  The  latter  are 
made  up  either  with  oil  of  theobroma,  or 
with  glycerine  of  starch  and  cm-d  soap,  to 
which  starch  is  added  in  some  instances. 
Each  suppository  is  cast  into  a  mould  of  a 
conical  or  other  suitable  shape,  so  as  to 
facilitate  its  introduction  into  the  bowel.  It 
may  be  well  to  give  a  list  of  these  official 
preparations,  with  the  proportions  of  their 
active  ingredients,  as  follows  : — 

S.  Glycerini  =  70  per  cent,  of  Glycerine. 
S.  Hydrargyri  =  Mercmrial  Ointment  gr.  5. 
S.  Plumbi  Composita  =  Acetate  of  Lead  gr.  3, 
Opium  gr.  1.  S.  Acidi  Carbolici  cum  Sapone 
=  Carbolic  Acid  gr.  1-  S.  lodoformi  =  Iodo- 
form gr.  3.  S.  Acidi  Tannici ;  S.  Acidi  Tan- 
nici  cum  Sapone  =  Tannic  Acid  gr.  3.  S.  Mor- 
phinae  ;  S.  Morphinae  cum  Sapone  =  Hydro- 
chlorate  of  Morphine  gr.  ^. 

Besides  these  official  suppositories,  others 
are  often  prepared  and  used,  containing  bella- 
donna, cocaine,  and  other  agents ;  and  the 
practitioner  may  employ  many  drugs  in  this 
way  with  advantage,  according  to  his  own 
judgment. 

Nutrient  suppositories  usually  consist  of 
lean  meat  that  has  been  finely  minced  and 
peptonised. 

Application. — A  suppository  must  be  in- 
troduced well  into  the  rectum,  beyond  the 
sphincter  ani.  At  first  this  should  be  done 
by  the  practitioner,  or  by  a  competent  nurse  ; 
but  subsequently  many  patients  learn  to  use 
suppositories  for  themselves  without  any 
difficulty.  The  suppository  should  be  oiled, 
and  passed  in  gradually  and  gentlj'  with  a 
screwing  movement  and  without  any  undue 
force.  It  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  finger 
ajiplied  for  a  moment  over  the  anal  aperture, 
until  the  tendency  to  expulsive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  rectum  has  subsided. 


SUPPOSITORY 

UsKS. — A  sui'iiository  may  be  used  for  the 
following,'  purjioscs:  (I)  As  a  mere  ai)erii.'nt, 
by  exciting'  the  expulsive  action  of  the  bowel 
through  local  irritation,  which  also  has  a 
rellex  etTect  upon  the  intestine  above.  (2) 
On  the  other  hand,  to  subdue  excessive 
action  of  the  bowel,  and  thus  check  diarrhoea. 
(3)  To  bring  medicinal  agents  into  contact 
with  the  rectum  in  a  suitable  form,  in  order 
to  atrect  some  local  disease.  Astringents  and 
antiseptics  are  thus  used.  (4)  To  influence 
adjacent  organs,  the  active  ingredients  of  the 
suppository  being  absorbed.  For  instance,  a 
moriihine  suppository  will  often  produce  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  bladder  and  genera- 
tive organs.  (5)  To  produce  the  general 
effects  of  a  drug  upon  the  system,  particu- 
larlj'  when  it  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth. 
This  of  course  occiu-s  only  after  its  absorp- 
tion through  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
may  be  exemplified  by  the  effects  of  mor- 
phine or  mercury.  (G)  To  nourish  patients 
when  rectal  feeding  is  called  for. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

SUPPRESSION.— The  complete  stop- 
page of  a  natiuMl  secretion  or  excretion,  such 
as  the  urine ;  or  of  a  normal  discharge,  as 
of  the  menses.  The  word  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  retention,  which  signifies  that 
these  fluids  merely  remain  in  the  body  un- 
espelled. 

SUPPURATION.  — The  formation  of 
pus.     See  AiiscEss  ;  and  Inflammation. 

SUPRARENAL  CAPSULES,  Dis- 
eases of. — Svxox. :  Ft.  M(il(i<ties  dea  Caj)- 
siilcs  Surrenales  ;  Ger.  Kraiikheitcn  dcr 
Hehennieren. 

Of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies  by  far  tlie  most  important  is 
that  connected  with  Addison's  disease,  which 
is  described  separately.  See  Addison's  Dis- 
ease. 

Other  morbid  changes  producing  neither 
pigmentation  nor  asthenia,  belong  to  two 
categories,  namely  (1)  those  beginning  with- 
in, and  (2)  those  originating  without,  the 
suprarenal  bodies.  Some  of  the  latter  may, 
however,  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  true 
Addison's  disease,  as  when  the  mischief 
seems  to  begin  in  caries  of  the  sjjinp, 
and  ends  in  the  characteristic  suprarenal 
changes  commonly  associated  \\\i\\  that 
malady.  The  bodies  may  be  otherwise  ex- 
tensively diseased,  and  yet  no  special  pig- 
mentation and  no  special  asthenia  n;ake 
their  appearance.  Thus  tliere  niay  be  the 
usual  anomalies  of  development,  amounting 
even  to  what  has  been  called  total  absence, 
but  this  probably  depended  on  defective 
examination.  Certainly  the  bodies  may  be 
hrjpcrtrophied.  According  to  Stilling,  if  in 
animals  one  capsule  be  removed,  the  other 
one  imdergoes  compensatory  hypertrophy. 
Both  the  organs  themselves  and  their  cover- 
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ings  are  liable  to  inflammation,  especially 
if  the  structures  connected  with  the  kidney 
be  likewise  attacked,  and  the  ])rocess  spread 
from  them.  They  may  also  be  tbe  seat  of 
various  forms  of  degeneration.  Lardaceous 
degeneration  occurs  associated  with  similar 
degeneration  of  other  organs  ;  more  or  less 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  of  the  cortex 
is  an  almost  constant  change,  as  is  also  pig- 
mentation of  the  inner  layers  of  the  cortex. 
With  regard  to  tubercle,  some  authorities 
would  have  the  anatomical  change  in  Addi- 
son's disease  to  be  of  this  nature.  Miliary 
tubercles  are  sometimes  found  in  cases  of 
acute  tuberculosis.  Cysts  sometimes  occur, 
but  the  exact  mode  of  their  origin  is  not 
quite  clear. 

We  are  on  surer  ground  when  we  speak 
oi  hcemon-hage  and  malignant  disease.  One 
case  of  what  may  fairly  be  described  as 
thrombosis  is  reported  by  Klebs  from  Liicke's 
clinique.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
not  infrequent  occurrence  of  hiemorrliage, 
however  arising.  Neither  is  there  any  (jues- 
tion  as  to  the  existence  of  malignant  disease. 
Cancer  occurs  both  as  a  primary  and  secon- 
dary growth ;  the  latter  is  the  more  frequent. 
Sarcomatous  tumoin-s  have  occasionally  been 
met  with,  especially  melanotic  sarcoma. 
Adenomatous  tumours  also  occur,  formed  of 
true  gland-tissue,  i-esombling  that  of  the  cor- 
tex. Syphilitic  gummata  have  also  been 
found,  though  very  rarely.  As  a  rule,  all 
these  changes  give  rise  to  no  characteristic 
symptoms  during  life  ;  and  are  eitlier  acci- 
dentally discovered  after  death,  or  by  careful 
clinical  search.  The  important  point  to  bear 
in  mind  is  that  not  one  of  them  gives  rise  to 
the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease. 

Alexander  Silver.        W.  Cayley. 

SURGICAL  KIDNEY.— Definition. 
This  term,  although  open  to  many  objec- 
tions, may  be  conveniently  employed  to  group 
together  the  various  morbid  conditions  which 
arise  in  the  kidney  as  the  result  of  diseases 
of  the  lower  urinary  tract. 

Patuology. — Diseases  of  the  lower  uri- 
nary tract  react  on  tho  kidney  in  three 
ways :  (a)  by  obstructing  the  passage  of 
urine,  and  so  causing  abnormal  tension 
throughout  the  whole  urinarv  tract  above 
the  obstruction ;  (b)  by  causing  repeated 
disturbances  of  the  circulation  in  the  kidney, 
through  the  medium  of  tlie  nervous  system  ; 
(e)  by  decomposition  of  the  secretions  spread- 
ing from  without  to  the  bladder,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  pelvis  and  even  into  the  tubules  of 
the  kidne}',  or  b3-  the  invasion  of  the  bladder 
by  a  pathogenic  organism. 

(«)  Obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  urine 
may  occur  in  the  ureters  from  congenital 
malformation  ;  from  impaction  of  a  calculus; 
or  from  pressure  of  a  tumour  gi-owing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  may  occur  at  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  ureter,  from  the  thickening  of 
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the  wall  of  tlie  bladder  in  hypertrophy  ;  from 
the  thickening  and  induration  of  the  sub- 
iimeous  tissue,  and 'the  swelling  of  the  mu- 
coiTS  membrane  in  chronic  cystitis ;  or  from 
the  growth  of  villous  or  cancerous  tumours 
round  the  orifice.  Obstruction  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  cause  secondary  renal  affection 
also  occurs  in  any  disease  in  which  the 
bladder  is  unable  to  empty  itself,  and  is  con- 
setjuently  in  a  permanent  state  of  greater  or 
less  distension,  as  in  hypertrophy  -of  the, 
prostate  or  atony  of  the  bladder.  Stricture 
of  the  urethra  and  stone  in  the  bladder  cause 
obstruction  at  the  vesical  orifices  of  the  ure- 
ters, by  the  cbronic  cystitis  to  which  they 
give  rise.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  valvular  orifices  of  the  ureters  ever  be- 
come incompetent,  so  as  to  allow  of  regur- 
gitation from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  The  only  force  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  remarkable  degree  of  dilatation 
so  often  met  with  in  the  ureter  and  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  is  the  force  of  secretion.  The 
abnormal  tension  thus  produced  extends, 
therefore,  equally  from  the  point  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  closed  extremities  of  the  iirinary 
tubules. 

(b)  Diseases  or  injuries  causing  irritation 
of  the  lower  urinary  tract,  especially  of  the 
trigone  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostatic, 
membranous,  and  bulbous  portions  of  the 
urethra,  react  on  the  kidney  in  a  reflex 
manner,  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  effect  produced  is  a  disturbance 
of  the  renal  circulation,  probably  a  temporary 
arterial  contraction  with  ansmia,  followed 
by  dilatation  with  hypersemia.  Such  dis- 
turbances tend  to  aggravate  any  inflamma- 
tory process  which  may  be  going  on  in  the 
kidney  as  the  result  of  other  sources  of  irri- 
tation. If  the  kidney  be  already  much  dis- 
eased, the  circulation  may  become  completely 
arrested  by  choking  of  the  vessels  during  the 
stage  of  hyperaemia,  and  total  suppression  of 
urine  may  result,  terminating  in  some  eases 
fatally.  The  evidence  of  this  reflex  disturb- 
ance of  the  renal  circulation  is  derived  from 
the  following  facts.  (1)  Many  cases  have 
been  recorded  of  death  from  total  suppression 
of  urine  occurring  as  a  consequence  of  opera- 
tions involving  some  mechanical  irritation  of 
the  parts  above  mentioned.  In  such  cases 
the  kidney  has  always  been  found  intensely 
congested.  (2)  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
surgical  experience  that  operations  on  the 
urinary  organs  frequently  prove  fatal  by  in- 
ducing acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 
This  is  (as  will  be  presently  shown)  often  the 
residt  of  the  introduction  of  the  micro-organ- 
isms into  the  bladder,  followed  by  extension 
of  decomposition  to  the  kidney.  But  cases 
frequently  occur  in  which  the  patient  before 
the  operation  was  suffering  from  cystitis, 
with  putrid  urine,  and  had  been  so  suffering 
for  some  time  ;  and  in  these  it  is  evident  that 
the  final  acute  attack  is  the  direct  result  of 


the  irritation  of  the  operative  procedure. 
(3)  By  direct  observation  of  the  urine  i)assed 
after  such  an  operation  as  forcible  dilatation 
of  a  stricture,  evidence  of  a  disturbance  ol 
the  renal  circulation  may  be  obtained.  In  the 
most  typical  cases  there  is  teujporary  sup- 
pression of  urine,  probably  corresponding  to 
a  period  of  .anaemia  of  the  kidney,  with  con- 
tracted vessels.  This  may  last  from  one  to 
three  hours.  It  is  followed  by  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  which  now 
frequently  becomes  uniformly  tinged  with 
blood,  the  amount  of  blood  often  increasing 
for  some  hours,  and  then  slowly  diminishing. 
This  blood  cannot  be  supposed  to  flow  at  so 
late  a  period  from  a  lacerated  wound,  such  as 
is  produced  by  forcible  dilatation ;  it  is  luii- 
formly  mixed  with  the  m-ine  and  free  fron: 
clots.  The  presumption  is,  therefore,  that  it 
comes  from  the  kidney.  In  most  cases  the 
period  of  suppression  is  too  short  to  be  noted, 
and  in  others  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
flow  of  urine  has  been  observed.  The  rigor 
which  frequently  occurs  within  a  few  hours 
of  an  operation  on  the  lower  urinary  tract  is, 
in  many  cases,  doubtless  due  to  this  disturb- 
ance of  the  renal  circulation. 

(c)  The  final  fatal  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  extension  of 
decomposition  of  the  urine  from  the  bladder, 
or  to  infection  of  the  urinary  tract  by  a 
pathogenic  organism.  Decomposition  of  the 
urine  is  a  process  of  fermentation  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  organised  ferment — a  micro- 
organism. Microscopic  examination  of  foul 
turine  always  shows  that  micro-organisms  of 
various  kinds  are  present.  The  most  con- 
stant of  these  is  the  bacterium  or  micro- 
coccus urea.  In  the  urine  it  commonly 
occurs  as  a  micrococcus,  singly  or  in  chains. 
It  frequently  forms  irregular  masses  em- 
bedded in  a  hyaline  gelatinous  matrix  or 
zoogloea.  In  cultivations,  it  grows  at  first  in 
the  form  of  short  rods,  which  subsequently 
break  up  into  chains  of  cocci.  This  organism 
is  supposed  to  be  the  special  ferment  causing 
ammoniacal  fermentation  of  urine.  It  is  not 
pathogenic,  but  the  products  it  gives  rise  to 
in  its  growth  are  extremely  irritating.  Many 
other  varieties  of  microscopic  fungi  are  com- 
monly found  in  decomposing  urine.  Short 
bacteria,  showing  active  movements,  are  very 
common ;  bacilli  containing  spores  may  be 
met  with,  and  more  rarely  spirilla.  Owing 
to  the  mixture  of  these  various  organisms  in 
the  urine,  their  accurate  study  by  cultivation 
is  very  difficult.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  majority  have  any  patho- 
genic properties,  the  mischief  they  do  being 
solely  by  means  of  the  chemical  products  of 
their  growth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
equally  probable  that  these  jjathogenic  organ- 
isms may  invade  the  bladilcr,  and  spread 
thence  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  kidneys  ;  or, 
by  entering  the  blood-stream,  may  cause 
general  infection.     It  is  not  uncommon,  in 
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fatiil  urinary  Ci>sos,  to  find  a  patch  of  varyiii"; 
size  in  tlie  bladder  covered  with  rt  membrane 
closely  resembling  that  of  diphtheria.  ^licro- 
seopic  examination  shows  that  this  membrane 
is  composed  of  a  coa^'ulated  exudation  cou- 
tainin<;f  cells,  api)arciitly  leucocytes,  and 
multitudes  of  miciococei.  The  tissues  of  the 
bladder- wall  beneath  this  membrane  are  in- 
filtrated with  leucocytes,  and  micrococci  are 
abundantly  present  in  the  lymph-spaces.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Steven  that 
a  spreading  lymphatic  inflammation  may 
start  from  such  a  point  of  infection  and  reacli 
the  lU'eter  or  kidney.  Ho  has  demonstrated 
that  the  lymphatics  beneath  tlie  capsule  of 
the  kidney  and  in  the  sui)erlicial  part  of  the 
cortex  can  be  injected  from  those  of  the 
ureter,  and  that  these  again  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  bladder.  He  has  also  de- 
monstrated, in  a  case  of  fatal  cystitis,  the 
presence  of  the  micro-organisms  in  the 
lymphatics  of  the  bladder,  ureter,  and  kidney. 
An  organism  which  thus  widely  invades  the 
lymph-spaces  is  evidentlj'  pathogenic.  In  its 
mode  of  invasion  and  spreading  it  closely 
resembles  the  micrococcus  of  erysipelas.  It 
was  long  ago  suggested  by  Dr.  Goodhart  that 
some  cases  of  secondary  nephritis  might  be 
erysipelatous  in  character;  and  he  brouglit 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  pyelo-nephritis 
occurred  with  greater  frequency  during  epi- 
demics of  erysipelas  than  at  other  times. 
There  is  no  doubt  also  that  it  is  very  common 
to  find  streptococci  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  erysipelas  in  foul  urine.  It  is  quite 
probable,  therefore,  that  some  cases  of  se- 
condary nephritis  may  be  due  to  the  same 
virus  as  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  The  septic 
and  pathogenic  organisms  which  are  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  these  fatal  complications  of 
disease  of  the  bladder  may  find  their  way 
into  the  urine  in  two  ways.  Entering  by  the 
alimentary  canal  or  respiratory  passages, 
they  may  be  eliminated  from  the  kidney  ;  or 
thej-  may  enter  directly  by  the  lu-ethra.  The 
former  mode  of  entrance  is  undoubtedly  of 
rare  occurrence.  Watson  Cheyne  has  shown 
that,  after  injecting  large  quantities  of  micro- 
cocci into  the  veins,  they  are  found  in  the  renal 
tubules  and  urine ;  but  any  condition  ana- 
logous to  this  is  extremely  rare  in  the  human 
subject.  The  ordinary  staphylococci  of  sup- 
puration have  been  found  in  the  urine  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis  with  multiple  ab- 
scesses throughout  the  body.  On  the  other 
hand,  very  numerous  observations  have  shown 
that  in  health  and  in  disease  the  urine  is,  as 
a  rule,  free  ft-om  organisms  unless  it  be  con- 
taminated from  without.  Under  normal 
conditions,  the  entrance  of  organisms  by  the 
urethra  is  prevented  by  the  regular  washing 
of  the  canal  with  healthy  acid  urine.  It  has, 
moreover,  been  shown  by  experiment  that, 
imless  there  is  previously  some  slight  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  organisms  to  obtain  a  lodg- 


'  ment.  The  presence  of  mucus  adhering  to 
the  passages,  which  is  not  washed  away  at 
each  act  of  micturition,  is  almost  an  essential 
condition  for  infection  of  the  bladder  by  the 
urethra.  The  development  of  the  organisms 
is  also  favoured  by  an  alkalino  condition  of 
the  urine.  In  cases  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder 
due  to  gout,  stone,  stricture,  &c.,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  prevent  decomposition  of  the 
urine,  as  the  pa.isages  are  always  lined  with 
a  layer  of  mucus,  and  the  organisms  may 
thus  find  then  way  in  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  instrument.  They  are,  perhaps, 
more  frequently  carried  in  by  imi)ure  cathe- 
ters or  other  instruments ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  passage  of  an  instru- 
ment sets  up  commonly  in  a  urethra  not 
accustomed  to  it  a  slight  catarrh,  which  is 
favourable  to  the  invasion  of  micro-organisms. 
The  organisms  having  found  their  way  in 
and  established  septic  cystitis,  the  mischief 
commonly  remains  limited  to  the  bladder,  as 
the  valved  orifices  of  the  ureter,  which  are 
never  incompetent,  prevent  its  farther  exten- 
sion, in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  otherwise 
septic  cystitis  would  be  much  more  fatal  than 
it  is.  Extension  to  the  ureter  seems  most 
probably  to  be  due  to  catarrh  of  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney  and  ureter,  in  consequence  of 
which  threads   of  mucus  may  come  to  lie 

I  with  one   end  in  the   foul  bladder  and  the 

I  other  in  the  ureter;  and  by  means  of  these 
the  organisms  may  find  their  way  into  the 
upper  urinary  passages,  and  afterwards  extend 
even  into  the  substance  of  tlie  kidney.  In 
such  cases  w'e  find,  alter  death,  ammoniacal 
tn'ine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  ]\Iicro- 
scopic  examination  shows  the  presence  of 
micrococci  in  the  renal  tubules.  Whenever 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney  with  mul- 
tiple abscesses  is  found,  secondary  to  disease 
of  the  lower  nrinarj'  tract,  it  is  now  practi- 
cally proved  that  the  process  is  duo  to  the 
invasion  of  the  organ  by  micro-organisms. 
From  w'hat  has  been  said  above,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  organisms  may  reach  the 
kidney  by  three  paths — first,  by  direct  exten- 
sion from  the  bladder  along  the  lu-eter  (this 
is  a  simple  septic  process,  and  not  truly  infec- 
tive) ;  secondly,  by  the  lymphatics  (this  is  an 
infective  process,  resembling  some  forms  of 

■  erysipelas) ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  blood-stream 
from  a  local  centre  of  ulceration  or  suppura- 
tion in  the  bladder  (this  is  pviemic,  and  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article). 

Anatomic Ai  Characters. — There  are  four 
forms  of  renal   affection   which  may  result 

;  from  the  foregoing  sources  of  irritation. 

I.  Chronic  intcrstituil  inflammation,  fol- 
lowed by  absorption  of  the  mediillanj  por- 
tion, and  later  on  bij  stretching  and  thinninq 
of  the  cortex,  without  pyelitis. — This  con- 
dition is  the  uncomplicated  effect  of  obstruc- 
tion to  the  free  flow  of  urine,  and  of  the 
consequent  increased  m^inary  pressure.     It 
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is  most  fi'equently  met  with  in  cases  of  pres- 
sure on  the  ureter  from  without.  In  diseases 
of  the  bladder  andwrethra  it  is  ahuost  always 
comiDlicated  by  an  acute  attack  of  interstitial 
inflammation,  wliich  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  and  which  more  or  less  conceals 
the  appearances  about  to  be  described.  In 
the  early  stage  there  is  slight  dilatation  of 
the  ureter  and  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The 
kidney  itself  is  increased  in  size  ;  the  capside 
separates  without  difficulty,  but  may  leave 
the  surface  somewhat  wanting  in  its  natural 
smoothness.  The  venous  stars  on  the  surface 
are  often  clearly  marked,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance being  of  a  pale  pinkish  white  or  some- 
times yellowish  colour.  On  section  the  cortex 
is  found  to  be  wider  than  natural;  sometimes 
considerably  so.  The  medullary  jjortion  is 
usually  pale,  like  the  cortex,  but  the  large 
veins  at  the  cortico-medullary  jimction  are 
often  distended  with  blood.  The  kidney- 
substance  is  tougher  than  natural.  The  Mal- 
pighian  bodies  can  usually  be  clearly  seen, 
sometimes  as  red  dots.  Microscopic  exami- 
nation shows  an  overgrowth  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue.  Between  the  tubules, 
and  especially  around  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
are  crowds  of  small  round  cells.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  new-growth,  the  kidney  is 
somewhat  squeezed  within  its  capsule,  and 
as  soon  as  the  heart's  action  ceases  the 
smaller  vessels  empty  themselves.  Hence 
the  distended  condition  of  the  veins,  and  the 
aniemic  appearance  of  the  cortex.  The  epi- 
thelium shows  no  change.  The  next  stage 
observed  is  commencing  absorption  of  the 
medullary  portion  ;  the  ureter,  pelvis,  and 
calices  become  still  more  distended  ;  the 
papillcE  are  first  flattened,  and  then  the  pyra- 
mids become  hollowed  out.  This  is  a  process 
of  pure  absorption,  there  being  no  ulceration. 
The  cavity  formed  by  the  dilated  calyx,  and 
the  hollow  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
pyramid,  are  lined  by  a  continuous  smooth 
layer  of  opaque  white  mucous  membrane. 
In  the  final  stages  the  cortex  in  its  turn 
becomes  thinned  and  stretched,  until  at  last 
the  whole  kidney  inay  be  dilated  into  a  large 
sac,  one  side  of  which  is  smooth,  being  formed 
by  the  thickened  walls  of  the  dilated  pelvis, 
the  other  deeply  sacculated,  each  sacculus 
corresponding  to  a  lobe  of  the  kidney.  On 
this  side  the  wall  is  formed  of  the  thinned 
and  stretched  cortex,  sometimes  no  thicker 
than  a  shilling,  to  which  the  capsule,  now 
thickened  and  opaque,  is  firmly  adherent.  In 
the  later  stages  the  microscope  shows  the 
same  abundant  small- cell  infiltration,  with 
the  development  of  a  greater  or  less  amount 
of  fibroid  tissue.  The  Malpighian  bodies 
show  marked  changes.  The  capsules,  instead 
of  being  delicate  and  meinb  a  lous  in  struc- 
ture, become  greatly  thickened,  apparently 
by  dense  fibroid  tissue  formed  round  them  in 
concentric  layers.  As  this  change  progresses 
the   vessels   may  become   strangulated  and 


finally  obliterated ;  and  the  corpuscle  then 
shrivels,  and"  comes  to  be  represented  by  a 
circular  body  almost  homogeneous  in  the 
centre,  but  marked  by  a  few  curved  lines 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  obliterated 
vascular  tufts.  Round  this  centre  is  a  con- 
centrically laminated  layer,  formed  by  the 
thickened  capsule.  Even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced stages  the  eiiithelium  of  the  convo- 
luted tubules  shows  remarkably  little  change 
beyond  being  somewhat  flattened. 

If  at  any  stage  obstruction  to  the  free  flow 
of  the  urine  be  removed,  the  process  ceases. 
The  new  tissue  between  the  tubules  undergoes 
development  into  dense  fibroid  tissue,  the 
process  being  accompanied  by  great  contrac- 
tion. The  kidney,  from  being  increased  in 
size,  may  thus  become  much  smaller  than 
natural,  excessively  tough  and  puckered,  and 
irregular  in  form.  If  the  distension  have 
reached  the  most  extreme  stage  before  the 
primary  disease  is  relieved,  the  kidney  may 
come  to  be  represented  merely  by  a  small 
nodule  of  dense  fibroid  tissue. 

II.  Acute  diffuse  interstitial  nephritis 
without  suppuration. — In  this  variety  both 
kidneys  are  usually  affected.  The  kidney  is 
increased  in  size,  and  the  surrounding  fat  is 
sometimes  oedematous  and  adherent  to  the 
capsule.  When  removed,  the  capsule  sepa- 
rates without  difficulty,  but  often  leaves  the 
surface  coarse  ;  it  is  somewhat  opaque,  and 
often  marked  with  ramifying  vessels.  The 
surface  is  usually  of  a  pale,  yellowish-white 
colour,  often  mottled  with  dark  red,  or  in 
some  cases  the  red  may  greatly  predominate. 
The  mottling  often  corresponds  to  the  bases 
of  tlie  lobules  of  the  gland,  some  of  which 
are  paler  than  others,  in  consequence  of  the 
more  advanced  condition  of  the  interstitial 
inflammation.  On  section,  the  cortex  pre- 
sents the  same  colour  and  mottled  appear- 
ance as  the  surface,  and  is  evidently  swollen. 
The  pyramids  may  be  pale,  but  are  often 
dark  red,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  paler 
cortex.  The  Malpighian  bodies  are  usually 
clearly  visible,  and  may  show  on  the  cut 
surface  as  red  dots.  The  consistence  of  the 
kidney- substance  is  unnaturally  soft,  unless 
previous  to  the  acute  attack  it  has  been  in- 
durated by  the  chronic  process  first  described. 
The  pelvis  may  be  merely  dilated,  its  mucous 
membrane  opaque,  and  its  contents  free  from 
decomposition,  but  more  commonly  it  is 
marked  by  ramifying  vessels,  and  presents 
evidence  of  chronic  congestion,  in  the  form 
of  pigmentation,  thickening,  and  induration. 
In  other  cases  it  is  intensely  injected,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  a  membranous  exu- 
dation mixed  with  phosphatic  deposit.  In 
these  cases  the  urine  and  mucus  it  contains 
are  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  pallor  of  the  kidney  some- 
times met  with  as  a  result  of  the  empty- 
ing of  the  vessels  after  death,  this  form  of 
kidney    may,    without    the    microscope,   be 
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confoundecl  with  the  large  white  or  the  fatty 
kidney. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  following 
conditions  are  found.  Between  the  tubules 
is  a  very  abundant  accumulation  of  small 
round  cells.  These  are  especially  abundant 
round  the  Miilpighian  corpuscles.  So  far  it  I 
is  merely  an  intensification  of  the  condition 
described  as  resulting  from  increased  urinary  ' 
pressure.  The  ciiange  is  not  uniform ;  every 
field  of  the  microscope  varies.  In  one  part 
the  renal  structure  may  appear  almost  nor- 
mal, and  close  by  the  new  cells  may  be  , 
heaped  up  to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to 
conceal  tlie  tubules.  In  the  pyramidal  por- 
tion a  similar  condition  is  met  with.  Tlie 
renal  epithelium  throughout  is  slightly  more 
cloudy  than  natural,  and  somewhat  swollen, 
but  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  reiulily  to  be 
seen  in  sections  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  adhesion  of  the  epithelium  to  the 
membrana  propria  is  somewhat  lessened,  so 
that  unless  considerable  care  be  taken  it  will 
wash  out  in  preparing  the  specimen.  Fibri- 
nous casts  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in 
the  tubules ;  and  occasionally  small  round 
cells,  resembling  those  outside  the  tubule, 
may  be  seen  withiri  it.  Signs  of  previous 
chronic  change  are  often  met  with,  such  as 
dilatation  of  some  of  the  straight  tubules, 
and  obliteration  of  some  of  the  Malpighian 
corpuscles. 

III.  Acute  interstitial  nephritis  ivith  scat- 
tered points  of  suppuration. — Suppuration 
of  the  kidney,  Suppurative  nepihritis,  or, 
when  accompanied  by  pycliiii,  Pyelo-ne- 
phritis  {Bayer) ;  Uroseptic  kidney  {Dickin- 
son) ;  Parasitic  kidney  {Klebs). — This  form 
of  surgical  kidney  is  by  far  the  moat  com- 
mon. It  is  the  usual  cause  of  death  in  fatal 
cases  of  disease  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  in 
which  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  has  occurred.  It  thus  comes  to  be 
one  of  the  most  common  fatal  complications 
in  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  the  spiruil 
cord,  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder.  It  has 
been  frequently  stated  that  it  is  invariably 
associated  with  putrid  urine  in  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  and  septic  pyelitis ;  but  cases  are 
undoubtedly  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
the  condition  is  well-marked,  and  yet  the 
pelvis  is  free  from  inllammation,  and  its 
contents  are  healthy.  The  naked-eye  ap- 
pearances of  acute  suppurative  nephritis  are 
the  following  :  The  stuTounding  fat  may  be 
(jedematous  and  imnaturally  adherent  to  the 
capsule.  The  whole  kidney  is  considerably  > 
swollen,  and  its  substance  soft.  The  capsule 
is  opaque  and  thickened,  and  marked  by  tine 
ramiform  injection.  It  separates  easily,  but  [ 
tears  the  kidney-substance  in  so  doing.  As  | 
it  peels  off,  yellowish-white  spots,  surrounded 
by  a  red  zone,  con;e  into  view.  Some  of 
these  are  minute  drops  of  pus  escaping  from 
the  small  abscesses  as  the  capsule  is  stripped 
off,  others  are  on  the  point  of  breaking  down 


into  pus,  but  are  still  solid.  These  abscesses 
are  grouped  togetlier  in  areas  corresponding 
to  the  bases  of  the  lobes  of  the  kidney.  If 
tlie  veins  can  be  recognised,  the  abscesses 
will  often  be  seen  to  correspond  to  the  points 
at  which  the  interfascicular  veins  appear  on 
the  surface.  On  section,  the  cortex  is  seen 
to  present  much  the  same  appearance  as 
in  the  last  form  of  kidney,  but  in  addition 
yellowish  streaks  are  seen  passing  from  the 
points  of  suppuration  deeply  into  the  cortex, 
and  often  into  the  medullary  portion.  These 
streaks  correspond  to  the  course  of  the  inter- 
fascicular vessels.  They  differ  from  embolic 
infarcts  in  their  great  length  compared  to 
their  breadth.  Tlie  pelvis  is  usually  in  a 
condition  of  most  intense  inflammation,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  is  often  covered  with 
a  layer  of  exudation  mixed  with  phosphates. 
Its  contents,  composed  of  urine,  blood,  and 
mucus  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  are  exces- 
sively foul.  Cases,  however,  do  occur  in 
which  a  similar  condition  of  suppuration  in 
the  kidnej'  is  met  with  without  pyelitis.  In 
these  it  is  probable  that  the  pyogenic  irritant 
has  reached  the  kidney  by  means  of  the 
lymphatics. 

Occasionally  the  kidney  is  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  large  abscess,  arising  from 
a  perforation  of  the  pelvis.  More  frequently 
one  of  the  superficial  abscesses  in  the  cortex 
bursts  beneath  the  capsule,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  large  collection  of  pus  separating  the  cap- 
sule from  the  kidney. 

The  microscope  shows  the  small-celled  in- 
filtration between  the  tubules  in  a  still  more 
intense  form  than  in  the  varieties  before 
described.  In  the  areas  of  suppuration  the 
kidney-substance  has  entirely  disappeared, 
and  its  place  is  occupied  by  leucocytes 
packed  closely  together.  In  the  centrai 
parts  of  these  accumulations  of  small  round 
cells  the  intercellular  substance  has  softened, 
and  the  formation  of  pus  has  taken  place. 
The  amount  of  general  interstitial  change 
varies  considerably ;  sometimes  between  the 
areas  of  suppuration  the  kidney-substance 
is  almost  healthy,  in  other  cases  there  is  a 
very  marked  general  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion. Tiie  epithelium  nppears  to  take  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  new  cells.  It  is 
cloudy  and  swollen,  but  undergoes  no  pro- 
liferation. In  the  straight  tubules  it  is  often 
found  to  have  been  thrown  off.  Wherever 
suppuration  is  taking  place  micrococci  can 
be  demonstrated,  and  for  this  reason  Klebs, 
who  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact,  sug- 
gested the  name  of  '  parasitic  nephritis '  for 
this  condition.  Tliey  are  found  chiefly  in 
[  the  tubules.  In  those  cases  in  which  decora - 
I  posing  urine  is  present  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  many  of  the  straight  tubules  are 
found  completely  plugged  with  dense  masses 
of  these  organisms,  and  a  similar  condition 
may  be  found  even  in  the  convoluted  tubes 
of  the  cortex.    The  micrococci  are  also  found 
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in  the  Ij-mph-spaces  between  the  tubules  in 
the  pale  streaks  reaching  from  the  meilulla 
to  the  cortex.  In  pyaemia,  colonies  of  micro- 
cocci are  very  commonly  to  be  seen  plugging 
the  looping  vessels  of  the  glomeruli,  and 
occasionally  some  may  have  found  their  way 
into  the  tubules ;  but  in  the  form  of  suppu- 
ration of  the  kidney  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering the  organisms  are  not  found  in  the 
blood-vessels.  The  various  ways  in  which 
the  organisms  may  reach  the  kidney  have 
been  already  described.  That  the  ditfuse ' 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  pyelo- 
nephritis are  due  to  the  invasion  of  the 
kidney  by  these  micro-organisms,  and  to  the 
ii-ritation  caused  by  the  chemical  products  of 
their  growth,  is  now  universally  accepted  as 
true. 

The  lines  of  inflammation,  as  before  stated, 
follow  the  course  of  the  interfascicular  veins, 
and  the  lymphatics  also  follow  the  same 
direction.  In  the  pyramidal  ])ortion  throm- 
bosis of  the  small  veins  is  occasionally  met 
with,  but  this  is  probably  merely  secondary. 

If  such  an  acute  condition  as  is  above  de- 
scribed be  set  tip  in  a  kidney  already  altered 
in  form  by  dilatation  from  increased  urinary 
pressure,  the  appearances  will,  of  course 
correspondingly  differ. 

IV.  The  cicatricial  kidney. — This  is  the 
result  of  recovery  from  one  of  the  preceding 
conditions,  probably  only  from  one  or  both 
of  the  first  two,  as,  if  the  disease  reach  the 
stage  of  suppuration,  the  patient  is  hardly 
likely  to  survive.  The  kidney  is  shrunken, 
irregular  in  form,  and  marked  by  deep  cica- 
trices. The  substance  is  excessively  tough, 
and  the  capsule  firmly  adherent.  Small 
cysts  may  be  scattered  through  its  substance, 
which  are  supposed  to  result  from  strangula- 
tion of  the  tubules.  The  microscope  shows 
a  great  excess  of  dense  fibroid  intertubular 
substance,  and  numerous  obliteratedglomeruli 
are  met  with. 

The  varieties  of  kidney  here  described 
may  be  combined  in  various  ways.  Thus  a 
dilated  kidney  may  suffer  from  acute  diffuse 
interstitial  inHammation,  with  or  without 
suppuration ;  or  a  cicatricial  kidney  may, 
from  a  return  of  the  primary  disease,  again 
suffer  from  an  acute  attack.  It  seems  prob- 
able that  increased  urinary  pressure,  com- 
bined with  considerable  reflex  irritation,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  degree  of 
interstitial  nephritis  which  is  incompatible 
with  life ;  but  suppuration  only  takes  place 
when  the  kidney  is  invaded  by  septic  or 
pathogenic  organisms.  The  extension  of 
decomposition  of  urine  from  the  bladder  to 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  is  alone  a  sufficient 
cause  for  disseminated  sujipuration  of  the 
kidney ;  but  both  the  extension  of  decompo- 
sition, and  its  more  serious  consequences,  are 
greatly  predisposed  to  by  the  effect  produced 
on  the  kidney  by  the  first  two  causes  of 
irritation  ;  in  fact,  it  is  comparatively  rare  to 


meet  with  cases  in  which  septic  suppuration 
occurs  in  a  kidney  previously  perfectly 
healthy. 

Symptoms. — Simple  chronic  interstitial  in- 
flammation, with  dilatation  of  the  kidney 
from  increased  urinary  pressure,  gives  rise 
to  but  few  symptoms,  and  is  very  difficult  to 
recognise.  The  most  important  signs  are, 
that  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  is  in- 
creased, and  its  specific  gravity  lowered. 
To  avoid  error,  the  whole  urine  pa<'sed  in 
twenty-four  hours  should  be  collected,  and 
the  specific  gravity  taken.  Single  observa- 
tions are  open  to  numerous  fallacies.  There 
may  be  a  trace  of  albumen,  or  it  may  be 
entirely  absent.  In  one  very  marked  case 
discovered  after  death  at  University  College 
Hospital,  the  urine  had  a  specific  gravity  of 
I'OOy,  and  was  free  from  albumen.  A  few 
hyaline  casts  may  be  present,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  constant.  The  exact  state  of 
the  urine  is  often  concealed  by  the  mucus, 
blood,  and  pus  from  the  lower  urinary  tract. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  urine  is  secreted 
by  a  kidney  which  is  reduced  to  a  mere  sac, 
with  no  pyramids  and  a  cortex  no  thicker 
than  a  shilling.  In  a  case  that  came  under 
the  observation  of  the  writer,  there  had  been 
no  diminution  in  the  secretion,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  was  1"008.  In  some  cases  the 
distended  kidney  may  be  recognised  by  pal- 
pation, but  this  is  not  common.  There  are, 
in  fact,  no  definite  symptoms,  either  sub- 
jective or  objective,  accompanying  this  form 
of  renal  disease.  It  is  not  accompanied  by 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  nor  by  marked  in- 
crease of  the  arterial  tension. 

Subacute  interstitial  nejjhritis  gives  rise  to 
more  marked  symptoms.  It  runs  an  irregu- 
lar course,  often  lasting  for  weeks  or  even 
months,  and  terminating  either  in  recovery, 
or  in  a  final  acute  attack  with  suppuration. 
If  the  disease  arise  as  the  direct  result  of 
some  operation  on  the  lower  urinary  tract, 
its  commencement  is  usually  marked  by  a 
rigor  ;  in  other  cases  it  comes  on  more 
gradually,  with  frequent  chills  but  no  actual 
rigor.  The  temperature  is  high  at  night, 
reaching  101°  to  102°  F.,  but  it  falls  towards 
morning,  so  that  if  it  be  onlj'  taken  at  that 
time,  the  elevation  may  be  completely  over- 
looked. The  patient  becomes  weak  and 
languid,  and  emaciates  rapidly.  He  loses 
appetite,  and  there  may  be  nausea  or  occa- 
sional vomiting.  There  may  be  diarrhrpa, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  constant.  The 
mouth  becomes  clammy,  and  the  tongue 
foul,  with  a  tendency  to  dryness.  In  severe 
cases  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown, 
and  sordes  form  on  the  teeth  ;  n  1  lips.  The 
skin  is  usually  moist  and  clammy,  and  there 
is  not  the  dryness  so  frequently  met  with  in 
other  forms  of  renal  disease.  There  is  no 
oedema.  In  some  cases  the  swoUen  kidney 
may  be  felt  by  palpation  in  the  loin,  and 
tenderness  may  be  elicited  on  deep  pressure, 
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but  tills  is  by  no  means  constant.  The 
patient  nmy  complain  of  pain  in  tlie  lumbar 
region,  but  this  symptom  is  of  little  value, 
as  it  is  often  absent,  and  may  arise  from 
many  other  causes  than  renal  disease.  The 
pulse  presents  nothing;  characteristic.  The 
patient  frequently  sinks  into  a  drowsy  state, 
somewhat  resembling  the  effect  of  an  over- 
dose of  opium  ;  but  true  coma  is  rarelj',  if 
ever,  present,  and  convulsions  never  occur. 
The  urine  is  passed  in  fair  (puintity,  often  in 
excess  of  the  normal  amount.  The  amount 
of  albumen  is  never  very  great,  but  it  is 
lisuiilly  dilhcult  to  estimate  accurately  how 
much  is  renal,  and  how  much  is  derived 
from  blood  or  pus  from  the  lower  lu'inary 
tract.  Microscopic  examination  may  show 
hyaline  casts,  or  occasionally  pus-casts  ; 
renal  ei)it helium  is  also  frequently  met 
with ;  but  all  microscopic  examination  is 
rendered  ditlicult  by  the  presence  of  mucus 
and  pus  from  the  lower  urinary  tract.  If 
the  prnnary  disease  be  either  removed  or 
relieved  by  treatment,  the  symptoms  gradu- 
ally subside ;  if  not,  they  remain  without 
much  change  till  the  patient  gradually  dies 
exhausted,  or  an  acute  attack,  rapidly  leading 
to  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  puts  an  end  to 
the  case. 

Acute  interstitial  nephritis  with  suppura- 
tion most  freciucntly  forms  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  variety  of  disease  just  described, 
but  it  may  occur  without  any  previous  symp- 
toms. The  invasion  is  marked  by  a  severe 
rigor,  often  occurring  within  a  few  hours  of 
some  operation  on  the  lower  urinary  tract. 
Tlie  rigor  is  accompanied  by  preat  elevation 
of  temperature,  and  followed  by  profuse  per- 
spiration, during  which  the  temperature 
falls,  perhaps  below  normal ;  but  it  soon  rises 
again,  and  remains  slightly  raised,  with 
evening  exacerbations.  The  rigor  may  be 
repeated  during  the  progress  of  the  case  at 
irregular  intervals.  The  general  symptoms 
resemble  in  everj-  respect  those  just  described 
as  indicative  of  subacute  interstitial  nephritis, 
but  they  are  increased  in  intensity.  Tiie 
strength  rajiidly  fails,  there  is  great  emacia- 
tion, the  pulse  becomes  feeble,  and  the 
tongue  '  like  a  piece  of  broiled  ham.'  There 
may  be  occasional  vomiting  and  diarrhoea. 
As  the  fatal  termination  approaches,  the 
temperature  falls  often  considerably  below 
normal,  the  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy, 
and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  drowsy  condi- 
tion, seldom  deepening  into  actual  coma. 
Although  the  jiatient  is  often  said  to  be 
dying  of  '  uraemia,'  there  are  none  of  the 
iiriemic  symptoms  observed  in  acute  Bright's 
disease.  There  are  no  convulsions  or  actual 
coma,  and  no  cedeina.  The  nrine  is  usually 
60  foul  as  to  defy  accurate  examination, 
cither  chemically  or  by  the  microscope.  It 
is  secreted  in  fair  quantity  to  the  end  of  the 
case.  Pus  and  blood  are  always  found  in  it, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  come 


from  the  kidney  or  from  the  lower  urinary 
tract.  I\enal  epithelium  and  pus-casts  are 
occasionally  met  with. 

It  will  bo  seen  from  the  above  description 
that  the  symptoms  closely  resemble  those 
of  septiciemia,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
blood-poisoning,  from  absorption  of  the  putrid 
matter  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  lower 
urinary  tract,  is,  in  fact,  an  important  factor 
in  the  disease. 

Suppression  of  urine  following  operations 
on  the  lower  urinary  tract  is  a  well-recognised, 
but  fortunately  rare  cause  of  death.  In  such 
cases  the  kidney  is  always  found  to  be  in- 
tensely gorged  with  blood,  and  the  micro- 
scope reveals  the  signs  of  previous  chronic 
interstitial  inflammation. 

Urethral  fever  is  a  name  given  to  the 
febrile  disturbance,  accompanied  by  a  rigor, 
which  so  often  follows  operations  on  the 
lower  urinarj-  tract.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  innumerable  theories  which 
have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time  to 
explain  its  origin  and  nature.  It  is  most 
probable  that  it  is  due  to  a  passing  congestion 
of  the  kidney  arising  as  a  retiex  phenomenon, 
as  described  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  article. 
See  Urethral  Fever. 

Di.\Gxosis. — As  before  stated,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  more  chronic  secondary  renal  condi- 
tions is  frequently  impossible.  A  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  case  for  a  few  days  will 
usually  suftice  to  determine  the  presence  of 
subacute  consecutive  renal  inflammation. 
The  acute  form  with  suppuration  may  re- 
semble 2)ijceinia.  From  this  it  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  secondary 
inflammations  in  the  joints,  subcutaneous 
tissue,  and  lungs ;  by  the  lower  temperature, 
falling  towards  death ;  and  by  the  early  and 
excessive  dryness  of  the  tongue.  Pains  '  all 
over  the  body '  are  often  complained  of  in 
pyscmia,  while  in  suppurative  nephritis  the 
patient  is  usually  free  from  pain,  except  such 
as  may  arise  from  the  local  disease.  With 
the  greatest  care  in  observation,  however,  the 
diagnosis  may  remain  doubtful  till  death. 
From  scpticcrrnia  it  often  cannot  be  distin- 
guished, for  doubtless  blood-poisoning  from 
absorption  of  the  putrid  matter  in  the  kidney 
is  an  important  element  of  the  disease  in 
many  cases. 

I'ltooxosis. — This  depends,  in  the  chronic 
or  subacute  form,  entirely  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  removing  or  relieving  the  primary 
disease.  After  suppuration  has  commenced 
in  the  kidney,  it  is  very  doubtfid  if  recovery 
ever  takes  place.  If  decomposition  has  ex- 
tended from  the  bladder  to  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery  is 
much  reduced.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to 
I  ascertain  this  in  the  following  waj- :  \Vash 
j  out  the  bladder  carefully  with  diluted  Condy's 
fluid  until  the  solution  as  it  comes  out  of 
the  bladder  retains  its  purple  colour.  Then 
I  leave  the  catheter  in  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
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examine  the  first  drops  that  flow  from  it.  If 
these  are  clear  and  acid,  it  is  evident  that 
the  decomposition-  is  sliU  limited  to  the 
bladder. 

Treatment. — The  most  essential  element 
of  the  treatment  is  to  remove  the  cause  if 
possible,  but  the  act  of  doin^;  so  is  seldom 
unaccompanied  by  the  danger  of  increasing 
the  disease,  involving,  as  it  often  does,  severe 
operations  upon  the  urinary  organs,  as  litho- 
tomy, lithotrity,  or  internal  or  external 
urethrotomy.  These  operations  would  of 
course,  if  possible,  be  avoided  if  the  renal 
symptoms  were  at  all  marked.  The  fatal 
termination  being  in  almost  all  cases  asso- 
ciated with  putrefaction  of  the  urine  in  the 
bladder,  and  extension  of  the  putrefactive 
process  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  it  is 
needless  to  point  out  that  our  best  hope  of 
preventing  consecutive  renal  inflammation 
lies  in  tlie  prevention  of  decomposition  in 
the  bladder,  by  scrupulous  attention  to  clean- 
liness in  the  instruments  used.  This  cannot 
be  too  much  insisted  upon  in  the  manage- 
ment of  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
from  injury  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Actual  cleanliness  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  antiseptics.  For  this  purpose  all 
catheters  should  be  washed  in  some  powerful 
antiseptic  lotion,  and  when  used  should  be 
greased  with  carbolic  oil  (1  to  10)  or  some 
other  antiseptic  preparation.  Perhaps  the 
best  preparation  is  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Lund,  composed  of  carbolic  acid  1  part, 
castor  oil  4  parts,  olive  oil  12  parts.  If 
decomposition  should  occur  in  the  bladder, 
antiseptic  lotions  must  be  injected,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  restore  the  healthy  condition 
before  extension  has  taken  place  to  the 
kidneys.  The  best  solutions  for  this  purpose 
are  3  grains  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  3  minims 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  water  up  to  a 
fluid  ounce.  1  fluid  drachm  of  Coridy's 
fluid  to  10  fluid  ounces  of  water ;  and 
boracic  acid  or  thymol  solution  (saturated). 
Carbolic  acid  is  ratlier  too  irritating,  as  also 
is  chloride  of  zinc.  After  washing  out  the 
bladder,  two  or  three  drachms  of  an  emulsion 
of  iodoform  in  gum  water,  20  grains  to  the 
fluid  ounce,  may  be  injected  and  left  in. 
This  is  especially  tiseful  when  the  urine  is 
very  foul. 

If  the  symptoms  of  subacute  interstitial 
nephritis  are  present,  the  patient  will  fre- 
quently derive  much  benefit  from  a  pure 
milk  diet.  At  the  same  time  small  doses  of 
oi^ium  seem  to  promote  the  action  of  the 
skin,  and  so  to  relieve  the  kidney  without 
producing  the  dangerous  effects  so  much 
to  be  feared  in  Bright's  disease.  The  action 
of  the  skin  may  ai,  the  same  time  be  still 
further  promoted  by  vapour  baths.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open.  Counter- 
irritation,  either  by  dry-cupping  or  mustard 
poultices  over  the  loins,  followed  by  hot 
fomentations,  is   frequently  of  use.     If  the 


urine  is  foul,  it  may  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  administration  of  benzoate  of  ammonium 
or  benzoic  acid  in  ten-grain  doses  every  six 
hours.  When  the  symptoms  of  the  acute 
form  are  well-marked,  operations  to  relieve 
the  cause  only  hasten  the  fatal  event.  Ey 
careful  nitrsing,  and  the  treatment  above  de- 
scribed, the  symptoms  may  be  so  far  reduced 
in  intensity  as  to  render  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  cause  justifiable. 

Marcus  Beck. 

SWEAT-GLANDS,  Diseases  of.— 
See  SuDOEiPAEOus  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

SWEATING,    Disorders    of.  —  See 

Sudoriparous  Glands,  Diseases  of. 

SWELLING.— Synon.:  Fr.Gonflement; 
Tunu'f action;  Qer.  Sclnvcllung. — Tliis  term, 
when  employed  in  medicine,  is  applied  both 
to  the  process  and  to  the  condition  of  increase 
in  volume  of  any  part  of  the  body.  In  a 
small  nitmber  of  instances  swelling  is  a  nor- 
mal process,  and  may  be  periodical ;  for 
example,  the  swelling  of  the  mammae  at 
jjuberty,  during  menstruation,  and  in  preg- 
nancy ;  of  the  uterus  during  gestation  ;  and 
of  the  penis  during  erection.  As  a  rule, 
however,  swelling  is  a  morbid  process  or 
condition,  and  many  examples  of  it  are 
afforded  by  disease.  These  may  be  broadly 
classified  as — (1)  Local  or  circaniscribed  ; 
and  (2)  General  or  diffused  swelling. 

1.  Circumscribed. — The  most  important 
varieties  of  this  kind  of  swelling  are  : 
(1)  Simple  hypertrophy,  as  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  some  forms  of  goitre ;  (2)  Swelling 
due  to  disorders  of  the  circulation  or  inflam- 
mation, as  in  mechanical  congestion  of  the 
liver,  and  in  ordinary  abscess ;  (3)  CEdema, 
and  certain  other  rarer  exudations  into  the 
connective  tissues  ;  (4)  Extravasations  of 
blood,  urine,  gas,  and  other  products  ;  (5)  Di- 
latation or  distension  of  natural  cavities  or 
vessels,  as  of  the  serous  sacs  and  joints  by 
effusions  of  any  kind,  of  tlie  stomach  and 
bowels  by  gas,  of  an  artery  in  aneurysm,  and 
of  the  jugular  veins  in  tricuspid  disease ; 
(6)  Disturbed  relations  of  parts,  as  in  dislo- 
cation of  the  joints,  and  in  hernia;  (7)  Reten- 
tion and  accunuilation  of  natural  secretions 
and  excretions,  as  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and 
fiEces  in  the  bowels;  and  (8)  New-growths  or 
tumours  proper,  including  cysts  and  para- 
sites. Inflammatory  enlargements  and  new- 
growths  constitute  by  far  tlie  most  common 
causes  of  local  swelling. 

2.  Diffused. — Infiltrations  of  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue  constitute  the  princi- 
pal varieties  of  swelling  that  fall  under  this 
head.  Such  are  anasarca,  myxoedema,  gene- 
ral emphysema,  and  the  much  more  un- 
common cases  of  general  swelling  of  the 
body  which  result  from  the  stings  of  certain 
plants  and  animals,  and  the  use  of  poisonous 
food. 


SWELLING 

'  Cloud;/  swelling  '  is  a  term  applied  in 
moi-l)id  histology  to  a  condition  of  the  cell, 
in  which  it  uppears  at  once  enhirf^ed  and 
finely  jjtranular,  as  in  parenchyniutous  do- 
generation  or  intlannnation  (see  Dkgkneka- 
Tiox).  '  White  Hiucllintj'  (tumor  albus)  is  a 
popular  name  for  scrofulous  disease  of  a 
joint,  usually  of  the  knee. 

The  treatment  of  swelling  depends  entirely 
upon  its  cause.  J.  Mitchell  Bkuce. 

SWINE-POX.— A  form,  possibly,  of 
nioditied  suiall-pox,  in  which  the  pock  com- 
pletes its  development  imperfectly.  It  forms 
a  pustule,  but  the  pustule  neither  umbilicates 
nor  maturates,  ^\'illan  termed  this  kind  of 
pock  variecUa  ijlobiilaris ;  whilst  popidarly 
it  has  also  been  called  '  hives.'  See  Chicken- 
Pox  ;  and  Small -Pox. 

SYCOSIS.— Synox.:  Acne  Mentagra; 
Fr.  Sijcvsc  ;  Ger.  Bartfinne. 

Definition. — A  form  of  folliwditis  con- 
fined to  the  hairy  parts  of  the  face. 

Symi'Toms. ^Sycosis  is  a  somewhat  rare 
disease.  It  usually  begins  on  the  chin  or 
upper  lip,  where  it  is  apt  to  occupy  the 
central  part;  it  is,  however,  by  no  moans 
limited  to  these  regions.  A  similar  form  of 
follicular  inflammation  may  attack  the 
whiskers,  eyebrows,  and  eyelashes.  In  an 
earl}-  stage  the  eruption  consists  of  acnei- 
form  papules  or  tubercles,  which  sooner  or 
later  develop  into  pustules  with  a  hair 
passing  through  the  centre  of  each.  As  the 
number  of  these  increases,  the  skin  assumes 
a  swollen  and  thickened  appearance.  In 
acute  cases  the  infiltration  and  thickening 
are  considerable,  in  more  chronic  forms  but 
slight.  In  most  instances  the  hairs  are  not 
very  easily  extracted,  unless  the  free  sup- 
puration extends  deep  down  into  the  follicle. 
In  cases  of  long  standing  the  inriammation 
leads  to  a  complete  destruction  of  the  sac, 
and  the  formation  of  scars  and  permanently 
bald  spots. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  following  points  should  be  espe- 
cially remembered.  (1)  It  is  confined  to 
adult  males.  (•!)  It  generally  attacks  in  tiie 
first  instance  the  upper  lip  or  chin,  but 
occasionally  the  region  of  the  whisker.  (3) 
It  is  strictly  confined  to  the  hairy  parts. 
(4)  The  papules,  tubercles,  or  pustules  each 
have  a  hair  running  through  them.  (5)  It 
is  usuallj'  a  very  chronic  affection,  spreading 
slowly  and  lasting  for  months  or  years. 
(6)  The  intlainmation  is  attended  with  pain 
and  burning  sensations,  but  with  little  or  no 
itching.  (7)  Ultimately  the  disease,  if  not 
cured,  leads  to  permanently  bald  patches  of 
scar-like  tissue ;  this,  however,  is  prevented 
by  steady  epilation. 

Sycosis  may  be  easily  confounded  with 
impetigo  of  the  chin,  especially  when  the 
latter  is  confined  to  the  hairy  parts.  Impetigo 
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has,  however,  a  much  more  rapid  develop- 
ment than  sycosis,  and  the  discharge  and 
crusts  are  much  more  abundant.  Moreover, 
the  disease  is  not  usually  limited  to  the  hairy 
parts,  which  is  always  the  case  with  sycosis. 
Another  disease  for  whicli  sycosis  may  be 
mistaken  is  tinea  tonsurans  of  the  beard. 
The  chief  points  of  distinction  are  that  tinea 
generally  begins  with  a  circinate  patch,  and 
spreads  much  more  rajiidly  than  does  sycosis. 
Subsequently,  when  suppuration  is  free,  the 
differential  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  The 
hairs,  however,  in  tinea  come  out  moro 
easily,  and  present  some  of  the  characters 
of  tinea  tonsurans  of  the  scalp,  and  their 
microscopic  examination  will  readily  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  the  fungus. 

Tkkatment. — There  is  only  one  way  of 
curing  chronic  sycosis  with  any  certaintj-, 
and  that  is  by  steady  epilation.  The  best 
plan  is  first  to  remove  all  crusts  with  oil 
and  poultices.  This  softens  the  skin  and 
renders  epilation  less  painful.  The  hair  of 
the  part  atlcctod  shoidd  be  cut  rather  short 
with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  then,  wherever  a 
yellow  point  is  seen,  the  hair  i^assing  through 
its  centre  should  be  pulled  out  with  a  pair 
of  depilatory  forceps.  These  hairs  usually 
come  out  w'ith  their  sheaths  attached.  When 
this  has  been  done  over  a  limited  area, 
dilute  citrine  ointment  should  bo  applied. 
At  first,  epilation  should  be  confined  to  ex- 
tracting those  hairs  only  which  pass  through 
pustules ;  afterwards,  however,  the  parts 
affected  should  be  completely  denuded  of 
hairs  by  the  extraction  of  a  small  number 
every  day-  This  process  is  attended  with 
considerable  pain,  and  the  patience  and  per- 
severance of  the  patient  are  severely  taxed. 
The  young  hairs  which  appear  some  time 
after  epilation  should  be  also  removed, 
and  the  process  continued  until  the  skin  is 
healthy ;  after  each  removal,  mild  citrine 
ointment  maj'  be  applied.  Perseverance  in 
this  plan  of  treatment  invariably  cures  the 
disease  ;  whereas,  if  left  to  itself,  it  leads  in 
the  end  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  hair, 
and  the  formation  of  permanent  cicatrices. 
The  process  of  cure,  however,  is  extremely 
tedious.  Robert  Liveing. 

SYMMETRY,  in  Relation  to  Dis- 
ease. Certain  diseases  and  degenerations 
manifest  themselves  in  changes  of  structure 
which  are  arranged  symmetrically  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  symmetrical  construc- 
tion of  the  body.  They  appear  most  fre- 
quently in  bilateral  syimuetry.  in  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  right  and  left  sides.  More 
rarely  they  appear,  not  only  in  this  bilateral 
symmetry,  but  in  an  arrangement  acc(n-daiit 
with  the  iiomologies  of  parts  in  their  relations 
to  the  longitudinal  vertebral  axis  of  the  body, 
as  the  soles  and  palms,  the  knees  and  elbows. 

The  most  marked  symmetry  is  found  in 
the   group   of    sende   degenerations;    as   ia 
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thinning  of  tlie  hair  and  baldness,  in  wasting 
and  wrinkhng,  and_  the  arcus  senilis.  It  is 
scarcely  less  complete  in  the  less  simply 
degenerative  changes  of  atheromatous  ar- 
teries, and  the  wasting  and  increasing  fatti- 
ness  of  senile  bones.  In  atheromatous 
arteries,  also,  the  homologous  symmetry, 
as  well  as  the  bilateral,  is  often  seen  ;  the 
changes  in  the  radial  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  peroneal,  and  those  in  the  ulnar 
with  those  in  the  anterior  tibial. 

Among  symmetrical  diseases,  the  best  ex- 
amples are  seen  in  chronic  rheumatic  ar- 
thritis or  osteo-arthritis,  rickets,  psoriasis, 
ichthyosis,  pityriasis,  neurotic  pigmentations, 
the  eruptions  of  secondary  syphilis,  and 
those  produced  by  iodide  of  potassium  and 
some  other  medicines  or  poisons. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  shows  the 
best  instances  of  symmetrical  changes  coin- 
cident in  many  different  structures ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  tibrous  degeneration  and  wast- 
ing of  cartilage,  the  thickening  and  fringed 
growths  of  synovial  membrane,  the  nodular 
formations  on  the  bones.  In  psoriasis, 
whether  syphilitic  or  not,  there  are  often 
good  examples  of  the  coincident  homologous 
and  bilateral  syminetries. 

Instances  of  symmetrical  diseases  less 
marked  or  less  constant  than  these  are  seen 
in  the  deformities  of  gouty  hands  and  feet, 
in  the  thickenings  and  contractions  of  palmar 
fasciiE,  in  scrofulous  lymphatics  of  the  neck 
or  groin,  in  scrofulous  hands  and  feet,  in 
many  cases  of  eczema,  in  symmetrical  gan- 
grene, and  in  cartilaginous  tumours  of  the 
Lands  and  feet. 

Significance. — The  chief  interest  of  the 
study  of  symmetrical  degenerations  and  dis- 
eases is  in  their  illustration  of  some  principles 
of  pathology. 

The  symmetry  of  senile  degeneration  is 
an  indication  and  result  of  the  exact  and 
perfectly  maintained  uniformity  of  bilateral 
changes  occurring  in  the  natural  life  of  each 
symmetrical  body.  As  the  two  lateral  halves, 
from  the  embryo  state  onwards  to  the  state 
of  fullest  vigour,  pass  through  changes  which 
are,  in  each  half,  progressive  at  the  same 
rate  and  in  the  same  method,  so  that  (speak- 
ing generally)  the  two  halves  are  always 
alike  in  size,  structure,  and  composition,  so  is 
it  in  decay  or  degeneration.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  normal  life  the  two  lateral  halves 
keep  time  in  their  similar  and  equal  changes  : 
the  changes  which  are  symmetrical  are  as 
exactly  synchronous.  Thus,  the  senile  or 
timely  degenerations  of  structures  are  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  healthy  life ;  and 
their  uniformity  is  the  more  notable  because 
they  indicate,  as  do  some  symmetrical  dis- 
eases, that  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the  body 
are  more  alike  in  method  of  life  and  probably 
in  composition  than  they  are  in  size  and 
shape.  Exact  similarity  in  shape  and  size 
in  the  two  lateral  halves  of  any  organised 


body  is,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  found.  Leaves 
are  never  mathematically  symmetrical.  The 
corresponding  limbs  are  very  often  une'-iual 
in  length  and  circumference.  The  difference 
in  the  lower  limbs  is  often  sufficient  to  give 
an  appearance  of  spinal  curvature.  And  in 
faces  exact  symmetry  is  very  rare  :  one  eye- 
brow is  commonly  higher  than  the  other ; 
the  septum  of  the  nose  is  rarely  median ;  the 
mouth  often  not  horizontal,  esjjcciallj'  in 
emotional  movements ;  or  one  half  of  the 
lower  jaw  is  less  nearly  rectangular  than  the 
other,  and  that  side  of  the  face  is  the  smaller 
or  the  more  oblique.  Y'et,  in  parts  unlike  in 
shape  or  size  degeneration  may  appear  in 
perfect  symmetry.  It  is  in  the  exact  simi- 
larity of  composition  and  method  of  life, 
thus  shown  to  exist  in  corresponding  parts 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  body,  tliat  we  find 
the  explanation  of  most  of  the  symmetrical 
diseases. 

In  the  list  of  those  diseases  which  has  been 
given,  and  which  includes  the  best  examples 
of  the  grovij),  some  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  '  monstrosity  by  excess,'  de- 
viating very  widely  from  the  normal  type. 
Such  may  be  the  irregularly  symmetrical 
cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
The  rest  may  very  probably  he  ascribed  to 
alterations  in  the  blood  or  in  the  nervous 
force,  or  in  both. 

Among  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
normal  state  and  life  of  each  part  are  the 
due  relations  between  it  and  the  nutritive 
materials  supjilied  to  it  in  the  blood.  In 
symmetrical  and  exactly  similar  parts  these 
relations  are  exactly  the  same  ;  and  as  the 
healthy  blood  equally  supplied  to  any  two 
symmetrical  parts  enables  them  to  maintain 
their  similarity  in  health,  so  an  unhealthy 
blood  may  produce  in  them  an  equal  simi- 
larity in  disease.  It  may  often  be  impossible 
to  find  what  is  really  the  morbid  condition 
of  the  blood  in  symmetrical  disease  ;  but  the 
existence  of  such  a  condition  is  nearly  proved 
in  the  eruptions  produced  by  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, in  many  cases  of  urticaria,  in  lead- 
poisoning,  and  in  cases  of  gouty  and  syjjhi- 
litic  eruptions. 

Similar  considerations  may  show  that 
symmetrical  disease  is  due  to  an  altered  state 
of  the  nervous  force.  A  certain  healthy  state 
of  this  force  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
healthy  maintenance  of  every  part ;  and  as 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sj'stem  and  the 
ganglionic  nerves  associated  with  it  are 
arranged  in  a  bilateral  symmetry,  so  it  may 
justly  be  held  that,  as  a  rule,  the  nervous  force 
is  in  all  symmetrical  parts  present  in  exact 
likeness.  A  general  disturbance  of  the  ner- 
vous force,  or  any  central  disturbance  trans- 
mitted along  symmetrically  arranged  nerve- 
fibres,  would,  therefore,  generate  symmetrical 
disease  ;  and  this,  whether  we  believe  that 
there  are  special  trophic  nerves  and  nerve- 
centres,  or  that  the  trophic  nervous  mfiuenco 
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is  exercisfd  through  some  special  condition 
of  the  viiso-niotor  or  other  norve-tibres.  In 
either,  or  in  any  case,  as  a  )iealthy  nerve-force 
in  the  ])arts  is  a  necessary  condition  of  their 
healthy  syininelry,  so  may  or  must  a  morbid 
nerve  force  produce  a  symmetrical  disease. 

The  instances  of  such  diseases  in  which 
the  disturbance  of  nervous  force  is  most  clear 
are  the  synunetrical  fjanijrenes  of  fingers, 
preceded  by  intense  neuralgia,  and  the  neur- 
otic pigment-marks  of  the  face  and  forehead. 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  tell  whether  the  dis- 
turbance is  of  vaso  motor  or  of  trophic  in- 
dnence,  or  whether  (unless  in  a  few  in- 
stances) it  is  of  central  origin,  or  reflected 
from  some  previously  existing  peripheral 
disease,  or  is  due  to  some  affection  of  peri- 
pheral nerves.  But  the  facts  of  symmetrical 
diseases  are  among  the  chief  of  those  proving 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
production  and  method  of  organic  disease  ; 
and  they  are  mutually  illustrative  with  those 
of  unilateral  diseases,  such  as  herpes  zoster, 
whose  distribution  accords  with  that  of  cer- 
tain nerves,  whose  disturbance  is  further 
indicated  by  neuralgia. 

There  thus  appear  to  be  among  the  sym- 
metrical diseases  some  which  may  be  as- 
cribed to  morbid  states  of  blood,  and  some 
due  to  morbid  states  of  nerve-force.  But  it 
is  probable  that  in  yet  more,  if  not  in  all,  both 
blood  and  nerve-force  are  at  fault,  tlie  latter 
chieriy  determining  the  localities,  the  former 
chiefly  the  method  and  obvious  characters, 
of  each  disease.  The  phenomena  of  many 
of  the  diseases  may  be  thus  explained  better 
than  bj'  referring  them  to  only  one  disturb- 
ing force.  There  are,  indeed,  few  diseases 
in  which  the  respective  shares  taken  by 
blood  and  by  nerve- force  in  morbid  processes 
can  be  better  studied ;  few,  from  the  study 
of  which  we  may  more  justly  hope  to  attain 
the  means  of  reconcding  the  often  antago- 
nistic doctrines  of  a  humoral  and  a  neural 
pathology.  James  Paget. 

SYMPATHETIC  (o-Lfwith;  and  Trn'^or, 
sufTeringi. — This  teim  implies  that  a  part  or 
organ  suffers  in  sympathy  with  some  other 
p.irt  or  organ  which  is  diseased.  Many 
disorders  which  seem,  and  are  populai-ly 
supposed,  to  arise  in  this  way  can  be  traced 
to  obvious  pathological  causes.  Thus,  a 
morbid  process  may  extend  directly  along 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  or  other  tissues ; 
a  morbific  agent  may  be  conveyed  by  the 
blood  or  lymph  from  one  part  to  another ;  or 
a  secondary  lesion  may  be  produced  by  direct 
nervous  influence.  There  are  other  cases, 
ho\vever,  in  which  the  connexion  is  not  so 
evident ;  but  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  organs 
which  are  physiologically  related  may  be 
6ymi)atlietically  distul'bed  in  pathological 
conditions.  The  sympathetic  disturbance 
may  be  indicated  by  pain  or  other  sub- 
jective  sensations  ;    by  functional  derange- 


ments, as  of  secretions  or  actions ;  or  by 
positive  organic  lesions.  The  occurrence  of 
such  phenomena  in  corresponding  parts  on 
both  sides  of  the  body,  when  a  disease  has 
commenced  on  one  side,  is  sometimes  very 
curious,  especiallj-  as  regards  organic  lesions. 
As  illustrative  of  the  associations  in  which 
the  word  '  sympathetic  '  is  employed  may  be 
mentioned  sympathetic  2J(ti^>'t  syuipathctic 
headache,  sympathetic  cough,  sympathetic 
vomiting,  sympathetic  bubo. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM,  Dis- 
orders of. — iSvNON.  :  Fr.  Maladies  du,  Nerf 
Sympathique;  Ger.  Krankheiten  der  Nervua 
Sympathicus. 

Introdcctiok. — This  subject  can  only  be 
treated  in  a  brief  and  tentative  manner, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  wide  basis  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  does  not  exist.  The  physio- 
logy of  the  different  departments  of  the 
sympathetic  sj'stem  of  nerves  is  now  only 
beginning  to  shape  itself,  whilst  on  the  side 
of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  there  is 
even  still  less  of  defiuite  knowledge.  Thus 
it  happens  that  for  the  most  part  only  con- 
jectures, often  very  insecurelj'  based,  are 
current,  or  can  be  said  to  exist,  in  regard  to 
the  dependence  of  definite  sets  of  symptoms, 
or  distinct  diseases,  upon  disordered  actions 
or  morbid  changes  occurring  in  one  or  other 
part  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves. 
These  problems  are  now,  however,  receiving 
the  attention  of  many  workers,  so  that  before 
long  it  is  to  be  expected  that  onr  knowledge 
on  this  important  subject  will  have  become 
both  more  extensive  and  more  definite.  The 
present  article  will,  therefore,  be  confined 
to  some  general  remarks  concerning  the 
anatomical  relations  and  the  fimctions  of 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves ;  to  the 
modes  in  which  disorders  of  its  several  parts 
may  arise ;  and  to  little  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  the  various  morbid  conditions 
which  may  be  prmeipally  or  in  part  occa- 
sioned hy  defective  or  otherwise  abnormal 
activity  of  one  or  other  department  of  this 
great  system  of  nerves.  We  shall  thus 
be  enabled  to  indicate  some  of  the  best- 
established  facts  or  relations  in  this  direction 
which  have  already  acquired  a  clinical  im- 
portance, and  also  to  indicate  the  directions 
in  which  further  advances  are  to  be  looked 
for. 

Whilst  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves, 
with  its  double  ganglionated  cord  and  great 
ganglionic  j)lexuses,  is  to  a  certain  extent  an 
independent  nervous  system,  its  roots,  never- 
theless, penetrate  deeply  into  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis.  The  two  nervous  systems  are 
connected,  on  each  side  of  the  spinal  column, 
by  means  of  double  sets  of  filaments,  passing 
between  each  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia 
and  the  respective  anterior  spinal  nerves 
with  which  they  correspond,  as  well  as  with 
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most  of  the  nerves  attached  to  the  medulla 
oblongata.  The  tibi'es  in  all  these  filaments 
of  commmiication  are  partly  afferent  and 
partly  efferent.  Thus,  just  as  ingoing  or 
centripetal  imjiressions,  instead  of  being 
reflected  from  some  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  may  pass  on  to  spinal  and  medullary 
centres,  so  may  motor  or  inhibitory  im- 
Ijressions  pass  outwards  from  these  cerebro- 
spinal centres,  so  as  to  modify  the  sub- 
ordinate motor  or  secretory  influences, 
emanating  from  some  one  or  other  of  the 
sympathetic  ganglia  themselves. 

From  the  ganglionated  cord  on  each  side 
of  the  spinal  column,  numerous  internal 
branches  are  given  off,  which  unite  with  one 
another,  with  those  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
often  with  filaments  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves,  so  as  to  form  great  plexuses  with  or 
without  well-marked  ganglia,  with  which 
the  various  glandular  organs  and  hollow 
viscera  of  the  body  are  in  connexion  by 
means  of  afferent  and  efferent  fibres.  Along 
the  course  of  these  visceral  nerves  many 
smaller  ganglia,  constituting  subordinate 
centres,  are  to  be  foimd. 

The  sympathetic  nerves  ai'e  conducted  to 
and  come  from  the  viscera,  principally  upon 
and  along  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Some  of  the  nerve-fibres  on  the  visceral 
blood-vessels,  and  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  those  on  vessels  going  to  other  parts  of 
the  body,  belong  to  a  special  set  of  the 
sympathetic  fibres,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  their  functions,  are  known  as  vaso-motor 
nerves.  Some  of  these  fibres  must  have 
'  afferent '  functions  for  the  conveyance  of 
impressions  to  vaso-motor  centres ;  while 
others  of  them  wiU  transmit  'efferent'  im- 
pulses ;  the  two  sets  together  serving  to 
regulate  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
consequently  the  amount  of  blood  flowing 
through  the  different  vascular  tenitories. 
These  vaso-motor  nerves  are  connected  with 
small  ganglia  distributed  along  the  length 
of  the  blood-vessels,  from  which,  in  response 
to  afferent  impressions,  motor  stimuli  may 
issue  to  such  vessels  and  their  branches. 
Such  peripheral  ganglia  are,  however,  in 
subordinate  relation  with  spinal  vaso-motor 
centres,  situated  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  cord,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  domi- 
nated by  a  still  higher  regulating  centre, 
situated  in  the  medulla  oblon,,,'ata  (near  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  fourth  ventricle), 
which  appears  to  be  in  relation  with  all  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  throughout  the  body. 
Modern  observations  would  seem  to  show 
that  there  is  another  vaso-motor  centre  in 
the  cerebral  cortex,  but  its  exact  situation 
and  the  nature  of  its  relations  with  the 
medullary  centre  are  as  yet  uncertain. 

Dr.  Gaskell  has  shown  [Journ.  of  Physiol., 
vol.  vii.)  that  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
body  leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  from  the  second 


dorsal  to  the  second  lumbar  inclusive,  passing 
thence  into  the  lateral  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, where  these  vaso-motor  fibres  lose 
their  medullary  sheaths. 

Other  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system  are 
intermixed  on  the  vessels  with  those  having 
a  vaso-motor  fimction.  These  others  vary 
in  function  and  in  numerical  proportion,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  organ  to  which 
the  vessels  are  proceeding.  Thus  to  and  from 
the  liver,  the  pancreas,  the  salivary  glands, 
and  other  allied  organs,  would  proceed  nerve- 
fibres  regulating  the  secretory  and  other  vital 
actions  taking  place  in  the  tissue-elements  of 
the  several  organs  ;  also  from  and  to  such 
organs  there  would  proceed  afferent  and  ef- 
ferent fibres  for  rousing  and  regulating  the 
activity  of  the  contractile  tissues  in  their  re- 
spective gland-duets.  Again,  there  would  lie 
on  intestinal  arteries,  in  addition  to  vaso- 
motor fibres,  many  other  sympathetic  fibres 
for  the  innervation  of  the  muscular  layers  of 
the  intestine,  and  many  also  for  the  different 
glandular  elements  of  its  mucous  membrane. 
Lastly,  in  such  an  organ  as  the  bladder,  vaso- 
motor nerves,  and  nerves  for  the  supply  of  its 
own  pi'oper  muscular  tissues,  would  exist  in 
abundance, while  those  in  relation  with  glandu- 
lar elements  would  be  comparatively  scarce. 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  functions  of 
the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  as  a  whole, 
we  find  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  degree  of  con- 
traction of  the  pupil ;  with  the  calibre  of  the 
blood-vessels  generally  ;  with  the  activity  of 
all  the  glandular  organs ;  with  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  hollow  viscera,  and  gland- 
ducts  ;  and  possibly  in  some  special  manner 
with  the  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues.  And  in- 
asmuch as  the  nerves  pertaining  to  this  sys- 
tem, if  not  both  the  nerves  and  ganglia,  are 
to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  its  functions  may  be  more 
or  less  locally  deranged,  or  its  structure  more 
or  less  damaged,  by  almost  every  form  of 
disease,  be  it  local  or  general.  Every  local 
inflammation  must  be  associated  with  a  per- 
verted activity  and  deranged  structure  of 
sympathetic  nerve-fibres  in  the  inflammatory 
focus  ;  whilst  every  fever  will  entail  wide- 
spread and  varied  perversions  in  the  functions 
of  this  system  of  nerves  throughout  the  body. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  fact  of  the  intimate 
structural  relations  existing  between  the  sym- 
pathetic and  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  sys- 
tem {see  Nervous  System,  Diseases  of),  it  is 
more  especially  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  of  the  brain  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
meet  with  definite  sets  of  signs  and  symjjtoms 
referable  to  disordered  or  arrested  action 
of  portions  of  the  sympathetic  system.  In 
the  j)resent  article,  therefore,  the  disorders  of 
the  sympathetic  system  will  be  very  briefly 
considered  as  they  occur :  (1)  in  association 
with  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain ; 
and  (2)  independently  of  affections  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nervous  system. 
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1.  Diseases  of  the  Sympathetic  Sys- 
tem in  connexion  with  the  Cerebro- 
spinal System. 

((()  T)ic  Sjiinal  Cord. — Lesions  of  the  cer- 
vical ref,'ii)n  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  extreme  contraction  or  extreme 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  one  or  both 
sides  ;  with  increased  heat  and  redness,  or 
the  reverse,  of  the  head  and  nock  ;  with  per- 
verted respiration ;  with  perverted  action  of 
the  heart ;  and  possibly  with  an  exalted  fe- 
brile heat  of  the  whole  body  {see  Spinal  Cord, 
Diseases  of,  §  7,  ih),  (i-4).  Thoujxh  we 
rej^ard  these  phenomena  as  signs  of  disease 
in  this  particular  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  such  phenomena 
are  due  to  altered  activities  in  those  root- 
portions  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves 
whicli  take  origin  in,  or  traverse,  this  region 
of  the  cord.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
similar  sets  of  symptoms  are  produced  by 
injuries,  tumours,  or  other  morbid  processes 
implicating  the  cervical  sympathetic  itself. 

It  will  be  well  to  cite  here  the  phenomena 
commonly  associated  with  irritation  or  j)<^^<t- 
lysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve,  on 
account  of  their  importance  as  diagnostic  in- 
dications. 

The  signs  dependent  iipon  irritation  of  the 
cervical  syiiiiiathetie  in  its  oculo-pujnllary 
fibres  are — dilatation  of  the  corresponding 
pupil  with  sluggish  action,  widening  of  the 
pal])ebral  fissure,  prominence  of  the  eyeball, 
feeling  of  tension  in  the  eye  (as  in  glaucoma), 
and  a  scanty  secretion  of  tears  and  mucus ; 
whilst  in  its  vaso-motor  fibres  they  are — 
lowering  of  temperature  of  the  side  of  the 
face  and  head,  diminution  of  sensibility,  an 
absence  of  perspiration,  with  (if  the  irritation 
continue)  a  tendency  to  slight  atrophy  of  the 
side  of  the  face.  The  signs  of  paralysis  of 
the  cervical  sympathetic  in  its  two  sets  of 
fibres  are  the  direct  opposites  of  those  just 
cited,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
them.  Of  these  signs,  those  dependent  upon 
irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  oculo-pupillary 
fibres  are  usually  much  more  constant  and 
durable  than  tliose  which  depend  upon  irrita- 
tion or  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres. 
These  latter  signs  are.  for  reasons  at  present 
unknown,  often  transitory  and  fitful.  Some- 
times there  may  be  signs  of  paralysis  of  oculo- 
pupillary  hbrps  co-existing  with  signs  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  fibres,  or  vice  versa. 
It  has  been  definitely  determined  that  injury 
in  the  lower  cervical  region  of  the  cord,  and 
as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  second  dorsal 
nerve,  may  give  rise  to  the  oculo-pupillary 
signs  of  one  or  other  kind  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  damage  to  the  cord  in  these  same 
parts,  or  as  low  down  as  the  fourth  dorsal 
nerve,  may  give  rise  to  the  above-mentioned 
vaso-motor  signs. 

When  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  the  seats  of  disease,  other 
groups  of  phenomena  will  doubtless,  after  a 
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time,  be  more  fully  recognised  as  results  of 
irritation  or  paraly^is  of  those  roots  of  the 
sympathetic  system  which  have  their  origin 
in  or  which  traverse  these  particular  regions 
of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  therefore  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  place  of  origin  and  the 
distribution  of  the  dill'erent  internal  branches 
from  the  lateral  sympathetic  cords,  which 
proceed  from  these  regions  to  the  different 
glandular  organs  or  hollow  viscera.  Diar- 
rhwa,  sickness,  obstinate  constipation,  sexual 
defects,  and  bladder-troubles,  are  among  the 
sj'mptoms  which  have  such  an  origin,  as  well 
as  undue  heat  or  unnatural  coldness  of  the 
lower  extremities. 

The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Head  {Brain, 
part  Ixi.,  18'J3)  lead  him  to  believe  that  sen- 
sory nerves  are  received  from  the  viscera  and 
enter  the  spinal  cord  over  areas  very  similar 
to  those  from  which,  as  Gaskell  has  shown, 
motor  and  inhibitory  fibres  issue.  His  con- 
clusions are  as  follows :  '  The  sensory  fibres 
enter  the  central  nervous  system  in  three 
great  groups.  The  highest  of  these  is  in  the 
head  and  neck  ;  the  middle  group  lies  be- 
tween the  first  dorsal  and  the  first  lumbar 
segments  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  the  lowest  group 
extends  from  the  fifth  lumbar  to  the  fourth 
sacral  segments.  .  .  .  Thus  there  are  two 
gaps  in  the  spinal  cord  which  are  not  in 
connexion  with  sensory  fibres  from  the 
viscera.  The  higher  of  these  consists  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  seg- 
ments, whilst  the  lower  corresponds  to  the 
second,  third,  and  fourtli  lumliar  segments.' 

He  has  found,  and  Dr.  J.  ^Mackenzie  has 
arrived  at  very  similar  conclusions  {Med. 
CJiron.,  Aug.  1892),  that  in  association  %\-ith 
disease  of  different  viscera  there  are  for  each 
certain  definite  sites  of  pain,  and  that  these 
are  situated  in  tliis  or  that  segmental  skin- 
field,  throughout  which  in  certain  cases  of 
visceral  disease  marked  tenderness  or  ]njper- 
algesia  is  to  be  found.  In  this  way  they 
have  been  enabled  to  connect  the  nerve - 
supply  to  different  viscera  with  definite  spinal 
nerve  roots. 

{b)  The  Brain. — In  different  portiops  of 
the  brain  some  of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
disease  are  also  referable  to  direct  or  indirect 
interference  with  the  functions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system  of  nerves  ;  but  they  constitute 
(apart  from  vaso-motor  derangements,  which 
are  very  common  and  often  well-marked)  far 
less  distinctive  aggregates,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  has  a 
much  less  extensive  relation  with  the  brain 
than  with  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  direction, 
however,  and  in  connexion  especially  with 
diseases  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  we  have 
to  bear  in  mind  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
diabetes,  polyuria,  or  albuminuria;  also  of 
some  cardiac  and  respiratory  derangements. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  Sympathetic  Sys- 
temi  proper. — ^Vhere  disease  exists  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  sj-mpathetic  system  itself,  or 
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where  it  involves  them,  we  get  groups  of 
symptoms  more  clearly  referable  to  dis- 
ordered activity  of  this  system  of  nerves  alone. 
These  will  diti'er  in  particular  cases, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid 
change,  that  is,  according  as  it  is-  destructive 
or  merely  irritative ;  and  according  to  the 
number  or  particular  combinations  of  ganglia 
and  fibres  affected.  The  ganglia  and  related 
plexuses  may  either  be  implicated  by  intrin- 
sic morbid  processes,  or  may  be  variously 
involved  from  without  by  morbid  processes 
having  their  origin  in  other  adjacent  tissues. 

(a)  Intrinsic  changes. — The  principal  in- 
trinsic morbid  processes  which  have  been 
hitherto  recognised  ^osf.  mortewi  in  some  one 
or  other  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  are : 
Pigmentary  degeneration ;  cirrhotic  over- 
growth of  their  connective  tissues,  with  or 
without  secondary  atrophy  (the  ganglia  in 
such  cases  being  either  smaller  or  larger 
than  natural) ;  a  highly  congested  and  vari- 
cose state  of  then"  blood-vessels ;  effusion  of 
blood  into  their  substance ;  new-growths 
startmg  from  their  substance ;  and  fatty 
degeneration,  with  moi-e  or  less  marked 
atrophy.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  here 
the  statements  relating  to  the  pathology  of 
such  changes,  which  have  been  made  under 
Nervous  System,  Diseases  of. 

(b)  Extrinsic  disease. — Different  parts  of 
the  sympathetic  system  may  become  involved 
in  new-growths  or  in  abscesses  ;  or  they  may 
be  .simjjly  pressed  upon  by  aneurysmal  or 
other  tumours  occurring  in  contiguous  regions 
of  the  body. 

iiesidesthe  pathological  conditions  already 
enumerated,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  altered  blood-states,  whether  cachectic  or 
of  febrile  origin,  we  commonly  have,  and 
especially  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  a  greatly 
perverted  activity  of  the  sympathetic  system 
throughout  the  body — as  evidenced  by  the 
altered  vascular  conditions,  increased  tissue- 
metamorphosis  and  body-heat,  together  with 
the  perverted  activity  of  most  of  the  glands 
in  the  body.     See  Fever. 

BuJ  to  what  extent  the  actual  structure  of 
glandular  or  blood-making  organs  may  be 
jjerverted  by  primary  or  secondary  morbid 
changes  in  related  portions  of  the  sympa- 
thetic system,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Waxy 
degeneration  of  the  liver  or  spleen  may,  for 
instance,  be  a  restdt  of  certain  perversions  of 
the  normal  life-processes  taking  place  in  the 
elements  of  these  organs,  primarily  induced 
by  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  such 
as  occur  in  many  cachexias.  But  whether 
this  altered  blood  acts  directly  upon  the 
tissue-element,  and  brings  about  the  struc- 
tural change  known  as  waxy  degeneration  ; 
or  whether  cachectic  states  of  the  system 
entail  upon  the  sympathetic  centres  a  per- 
verted nutrition,  and  a  conse(pient  perverted 
influence  upon  the  tissue-elements  of  related 
organs,  whereby   they,  being   at   the    same 


time  fed  only  by  impoverished  blood,  lapse 
into  those  lower  mocles  of  vitality  which  re- 
sult in  the  degenerative  change  above  men- 
tioned, are  unsettled  questions,  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  These  remarks,  with  suit- 
able modiiications,  are  applicable,  as  regards 
the  possible  instrumentality  of  related  por- 
tions of  the  sympathetic  system,  in  causing 
other  varieties  of  morbid  change  in  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

Th,e  principal  disorders  other  than  those 
due  to  structural  diseases  of  the  cord  and 
of  the  brain,  in  which  derangements  of  the 
sympathetic  sj'stem  of  nerves  exist,  or  are 
believed  to  exist,  and  in  which  such  derange- 
ments have  either  wholly  or  in  part  a  causal 
relationship  to  the  principal  signs  and  symp- 
toms of  the  respective  disorders,  are  as 
follows  :  Epilepsy  ;  convulsions  ;  migraine 
(hemicrania) ;  exophthalmic  goitre ;  unilateral 
hjrperidrosis ;  progressive  facial  hemiatrophy; 
angina  pectoris ;  asthma;  diabetes  mellitus ; 
Addison's  disease ;  gastralgia ;  euteralgia 
(colic) ;  neuralgia  coeliaca  ;  neuralgia  sper- 
matica ;  and  uterine  neuralgia  (see  Phys. 
and  Pathol,  of  Sympath.  Syst.  of  Nerves, 
by  Eulenberg  and  Guttmann,  1879 ;  and  Long 
Fox,  The  Influence  of  the  Symimthetic  on 
Disease,  1885).  Among  the  affections  more 
doubtfully  or  partially  related  to  disorders  of 
the  sympathetic,  we  may  mention  glaucoma  ; 
neuro-retinitis ;  progressive muscularatrophy; 
pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis  ;  locomotor 
ataxy ;  diphtheritic  paralysis  ;  and  so-called 
'  reflex  paralysis.'  In  the  special  articles  on 
most  of  the  first  group  of  affections,  the  reader 
will  find  references  to  the  dependence  of  such 
conditions  upon  disorders  in  one  or  other 
department  of  the  svmpathetic  system. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

SYMPTOM  :        SYMPTOMATO  - 

LOGY.  —  See  Disease,  Symptoms  and 
Signs  of. 

SYNCOPE  {(TvyKonn,  a  faint).— Synon.  : 
Fainting;  Fr.  Syncope;  Ger.  Ohnmacht. 

Definition. — A  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion, due  to  sudden  failure  of  the  action  of 
the  heart. 

^Etiology. — Syncope  may  be  due  to  any 
condition  which  interferes  with  the  action  of 
the  heart,  whether  acting  {a)  intrinsically ; 
(h)  through  the  nervous  system  ;  (c)  through 
the  blood;  (d)  through  7nore  than  one  of 
these  channels. 

(a)  Syncope  due  to  intrinsic  cardiac  con- 
ditions is  chiefly  seen  in  structural  diseases 
of  the  heart,  especially  fatty  degeneration. 
Amongst  other  examples  of  this  class  of 
causes  may  be  mentioned  compression  of 
the  heart  by  diseased  conditions,  or  by  tight 
articles  of  dress  ;  excessive  heat,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  as  in  sunstroke  and  the 
warm-batli;  lightning;  and  certain  drugs  and 
poisons,  including  chloroform  and  tobacco. 

(b)  The  most  common  nervous  causes  of 
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fainting  are  of  an  emotional  kind,  such  as 
fear,  t;rief,  or  joy,  in  nervous  or  liystorical 
women.  Sudden  injury  of  tiio  central  nervous 
system,  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  has 
partly  the  same  effect.  In  a  larj^cr  number  of 
instances  the  nervous  causes  of  syncojic  act 
rcrtexly.  and  are  to  be  found  in  conditions  of 
the  stomacii  or  intestines  (corrosive  and  irri- 
tant poisoninfj,  indigestion,  worms,  scybala) ; 
in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  uterus  (injuries,  cal- 
culi, dis]ilaccinents) ;  or  in  the  liml)s  or  body 
generally  (painful  injuries  of  any  kind). 
Spasm  of  the  arteries,  due  to  reflex  irritation 
of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (cold  and  certain 
poisons),  may  also  lead  to  syncope. 

(c)  Of  the  causes  of  .sj-ncope  connected 
with  the  blood  the  most  frequent  is  ha-mor- 
rhage.  Chronic  anfemia,  as  seen  in  idiopathic 
and  j)ernicious  cases,  or  accompanying  chronic 
constitutional  diseases,  is  a  connnon  cause  of 
serious  fainting. 

((/)  In  a  large  number  of  instances,  how- 
ever, the  causes  of  syncope  are  complex. 
Thus  in  fainting  from  hunger  and  exhaustion 
tiie  heart  is  depressed  directly,  as  well  as 
through  the  nervous  system,  and  through 
tlie  l)lood ;  and  in  severe  injuries,  such  as 
railway  accidents,  there  may  be  a  combina- 
tion of  depressing  causes,  including  fear  and 
grief,  luemorrhage,  painful  lesions,  cerebral 
concussion,  and  shock.  Fainting  in  a  hot 
impure  atmosphere  appears  to  be  due  partly 
10  the  direct  elTect  of  heat  upon  the  circula- 
tion ;  ])artl3'  to  the  interference  with  respira- 
tion, and  indirectly  with  the  heart,  produced 
by  carbonic  acid  and  other  excrementitious 
products. 

In  a  person  subjected  to  any  of  the  pre- 
disposing causes  of  syncope  already  men- 
tioned, the  occurrence  of  fainting  may  be 
determined  by  a  very  slight  exciting  cause. 
It  is  thus  that  in  serious  cardiac  disease,  in 
hysterical  subjects,  and  in  persons  suffering 
from  aiuemia,  the  smallest  excitement  or 
exertion,  unpleasant  sights  or  smells,  or  ex- 
jiosure  to  an  impure  and  heated  atmosphere, 
may  cause  faintness,  and  in  some  instances 
even  fatal  syncope. 

Anatomical  Char.\cters. — In  death  by 
syncope  the  organs  generally  are  found  to  be 
aniemic ;  and  this  condition  is  particularly 
marked  if  luemorrhage  have  occurred.  The 
state  of  the  heart  varies  with  the  cause  of  its 
failure,  the  ventricles  being  either  dilated  and 
full  of  blood,  or  empty,  as  in  cases  of  fatal 
h.emorrhage,  and  possibly  contracted. 

Sy.mftoms. — A  syncopal  attack  presents 
three  stages,  namely  :  (1)  a  period  preceding 
loss  of  consciousness  ;  (2)  a  condition  cha- 
racterised by  insensibiliti/  ;  and  (3)  a  period 
of  recovertj  from  the  fainting  state. 

(1)  A  person  about  to  faint  is  observed  to 
tiu-n  suddenly  pale ; "  he  staggers,  or  leans 
against  the  nearest  support ;  the  eyes  roll 
upwards,  whilst  the  eyelids  tremble  or  close  ; 
and  consciousness  and  general  sensibility  are 


i  impaired.  The  pulse  fails,  generally  becom- 
ing weak,  small,  and  frecjuent ;  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  infre(iiient,  irregular,  or  inter- 
mittent. The  respiration  is  irregular  and 
feeble.     Vomiting  may  possibly  occur. 

At  the  saine  time  the  patient  has  a  num- 
ber of  subjective  sensations.  The  most 
urgent  of  these  are  a  sense  of  '  sinking '  in 
the  epigastrium,  a  feeling  of  increasing 
debility.  '  giddiness  '  in  the  head,  and  a'  ten- 
dency to  fall.  Vision  becomes  indistinct ; 
the  hearing  is  usually  imi)aired — rarely  more 
acute,  or  tinnitus  is  present.  Mentally  there 
is  a  rapid  fading  of  sensory  impressions  and 
of  consciousness  •  whilst  in  cases  of  i'ainting 
from  loss  of  blood  there  may  be  restlessnessj 
agitation,  and  delirium. 

(2)  The  phenomena  of  the  first  stage  are 
now  complete.  The  muscles  are  relaxed  ; 
the  patient  falls ;  and  consciousness  is  com- 
pletely lost.  The  surface  is  pallid,  and  pos- 
sibly cold  and  clammy ;  the  eyes  are  closed, 
and  the  pupils  dilated  ;  the  pulse  and  the 
cardiac  impulse  and  sounds  are  nearly  or 
quite  imperceptible ;  respiration  is  indis- 
tinguishable, or  occurs  as  occasional  weak 
sighs ;  and  the  vital  functions  generally  ap- 
pear to  have  ceased.  In  cases  of  syncope 
due  to  severe  luemorrhage  general  convul- 
sions may  occur. 

(3)  Recovery  from  syncope  is  marked  by 
signs  of  gradually  returning  consciousness, 
increase  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  restora- 
tion of  the  functions  generally.  The  first 
obvious  signs  of  improvement  are  usually 
slight  movements  of  the  hands  and  features, 
and  deep  sighing.  Thereupon  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  distinct ;  the  cardiac  impulse 
and  sounds  are  found  to  be  stronger ;  the 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  can  be  excited ; 
colour  returns  to  the  face  and  lips,  and 
warmth  to  the  extremities ;  and  intelligence 
is  gradually  restored.  Very  shortly  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  resume  the  sitting 
posture ;  and  the  seizure  i^  at  an  end. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — The  dnra 
tion  of  the  several  stages  of  syncope  varies 
greatly,  from  a  few  seconds  even  to  hours. 
In  many  instances  the  attack  does  not  pass 
beyond  the  first  stage  ;  in  rarer  cases  insensi- 
bility may  last  for  an  almost  indefinite  time. 
The  most  common  termination  is  in  recovery  ; 
but  syncope  is  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of 
death,  especially  in  hiemorrhage  and  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  In  nervous  subjects 
partial  recovery  may  be  quickly  followed  by 
the  return  of  the  fainting  state,  the  patient 
being  said  to  '  pass  out  of  one  faint  into 
another.'  Where  referable  to  organic  disease 
or  to  hysteria,  S3'ncope  may  recur  at  inter\  als 
for  many  years. 

Pathology. — Syncope  consists  essentially 
in  sudden  failure  of  the  action  of  the  heart, 
originating  in  any  of  the  causes  already 
mentioned,  and  leading  to  the  condition  of 
acute  general  anainia.     Whether  from  some 
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affection  of  the  heart  itself,  from  sndden  in- 
terference with  the  nervous  impulses  which 
regulate  its  action, 'from  failure  in  the  regu- 
larity of  the  supply  of  blood  within  its  cavi- 
ties and  in  its  substance,  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  such  causes,  the  systolic  contraction 
suddenly  becomes  short  and  feeble.  If  there 
has  been  no  haemorrhage,  the  result  is  dis- 
tension of  the  cardiac  cavities  with  blood, 
and  further  embarrassment ;  biit  if  profuse 
hemorrhage  has  occurred,  the  heart  may  be 
deprived  of  blood,  and  thus  of  the  natmral 
stimulus  to  contraction.  In  either  case  fatal 
cardiac  paralysis  maj'  be  the  result,  unless 
the  contractile  power  be  speedily  restored. 

The  acute  general  anaemia  that  results 
specially  affects  the  central  nervous  system. 
In  the  erect  posture  the  circulation  fails  first 
within  the  cerebrum,  producing  rapid  dis- 
turbance and  then  loss  of  consciousness,  and 
depressing  the  centres  that  regulate  the 
heart,  vessels,  respiration,  and  stomach.  The 
general  muscular  paraljsis  which  occurs  at 
the  same  time  is  also  partly  of  central  origin. 
Similarly,  the  convulsions  which  may  ensue 
in  cases  of  haemorrhage  are  probably  refer- 
able to  sudden  circulatory  disturbance 
within  the  basal  ganglia  and  cord.  The 
senses  are  further  obscured  by  ansemia  of 
their  special  organs ;  the  heart  is  more  de- 
pressed by  failure  of  the  coronary  circula- 
tion ;  the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  increased 
by  want  of  blood  within  them ;  and  the 
temperature  falls  from  failure  of  the  circula- 
tion generally. 

In  non-fatal  cases  recovery  naturally  occurs 
by  restoration  of  the  cerebral  circulation  in 
the  recumbent  position,  and  consequent 
stimulation  of  the  cardiac  centre.  Other 
:>-ircumstances  favour  the  recovery  of  the 
general  circulation,  such  as  the  relaxation 
of  the  arteries,  and  the  partial  restoration  of 
the  respiratory  and  other  functions,  which 
quickly  re-act  upon  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — Syncope  has  to  be  diagnosed 
from  other  conditions  in  which  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  a  prominent  symptom ;  and 
chiefly  from  epilejisy,  '  apoj^lexy  '  from  any 
cause,  concussion  of  the  brain,  shock,  and 
poisoning  of  many  kinds,  including  suffo- 
cation by  certain  gases,  and  drunkenness. 
From  such  of  these  conditions  as  commence 
in  the  brain,  and  from  poisoning  (unless  the 
poisons  act  as  cardiac  depressants)  syncope 
is  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the 
pulse.  Certain  cases  of  hysterical  '  faints,' 
which  are  strictly  cerebral,  not  cardiac,  in 
origin,  are  also  readily  diagnosed  by  the 
pulse,  which  is  of  good  volume  and  force. 
The  diagnosis  of  shock,  which  usually  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  syncope,  is  described  in  the 
■article  on  that  subject.     See  Shock. 

Prognosis.  —  The  prognosis  of  syncope 
depends  iipon  its  cause,  and  upon  the  practi- 
cability of  immediate  treatment.  If  due  to 
structural  disease  of  the  organs  of  circula- 


tion, or  to  serious  injury,  acute  poisoning, 
excessive  heat,  or  profuse  haemorrhage,  the 
case  may  be  serious,  and  j^rove  fatal  unless 
treatment  be  instantly  applied.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  faintness  lie  in 
an  excitable  nervous  system,  momentarily 
depressed  by  some  passing  emotional  dis- 
turbance, or  by  impurity  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  attack  may  be  pronounced  free  from 
danger,  although  liable  to  recur. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  syncope 
two  indications  are  equally  urgent,  namel}', 
removal  of  the  cause  of  faintness,  and 
restoration  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  If  the 
patient  should  not  have  fallen,  he  must  be 
immediately  laid  flat  on  his  back  ;  the  atmo- 
sphere should  be  rendered  as  pure  as  possible, 
bj'  throwing  open  the  windows  and  doors,  or 
by  removal  to  the  open  air,  and  by  preventing 
2:)eople  from  crowding  around  ;  and  the  dress 
should  be  loosened  about  the  neck,  chest, 
and  abdomen.  If  haemorrhage  have  occurred, 
means  must  be  taken  to  stop  it.  Cardiac 
stimulants,  direct  or  indirect,  must  then  be 
employed.  The  most  available  and  powerful 
of  these  is  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  brandy  or 
other  spirit ;  and  this  may  be  given  either 
pure  or  in  water,  and  in  an  auaount  which 
will  vary  with  the  individual  case,  as  esti- 
mated by  the  immediate  result.  Sal  volatile, 
ether,  and  eau-de-Cologne  are  equally  valu- 
able cardiac  stimulants,  if  available.  Should 
the  patient  be  unable  to  swallow,  these  sub- 
stances, as  well  as  warm  liquids,  must  be 
given  at  once  as  enemata ;  or  ether  may  be 
injected  under  the  skin.  Carbonate  of 
ammonium  ('  smelling  salts ')  and  other 
strong  smelling  compounds,  including  per- 
fumes, fanning,  cold  douches,  and  refrigerant 
applications  of  eau-de-Cologne  or  other  spirit 
to  the  temples  and  hand,  are  other  ready 
methods  of  exciting  the  heart  reflexly  through 
the  nervous  centres.  If  these  measures  fail 
after  a  fair  trial,  the  condition  of  the  patient 
is  very  serious.  The  systematic  employment 
of  efficient  means  of  resuscitation  must  then 
be  had  recourse  to,  including  friction  of  the 
liinbs  and  trunk,  inversion,  galvanisation  of 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  even  transfusion 
of  blood.     See  Resuscitation  (A.). 

In  cases  ending  favourably  the  patient 
must  be  careful  not  to  assume  the  erect 
position  too  hastily,  or  to  undergo  much 
exertion,  until  some  rest  have  been  obtained, 
or  some  stimulant  or  nourishment  adminis- 
tered. 

The  occurrence  of  syncope  is  sometimes 
the  first  indication  of  the  existence  of  serious 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  or  other  organ ; 
and  it  should  suggest  a  careful  examination 
of  the  patient,  and  the  adoption  of  measuies 
likely  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  a  dan- 
gerous symptom — that  is,  the  avoidance,  as 
far  as  they  are  avoidable,  of  the  principal 
causes  already  mentioned. 

J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 
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SYNOCHA.— 5e«  Synochus. 

SYNOCHUS  {avv(x<^,  I  hold  or  keep 
tojicllur). —  Synon.  :  Febris  Coiitincns. 

Synoclia  and  synochus  are  now  obsolete 
terms,  whicli  were  used  tor  many  centuries 
as  epithets  of  two  distinct  tynes  of  fever, 
but  in  different  senses  at  ditferent  periods. 
A  complete  history  of  their  varyinj,'  mean- 
inf;s  would  occupy  much  space ;  a  few 
illustrations  of  it  only  need  be  given.  Si/iio- 
cha  does  not  occur  in  Galen's  extant  writ- 
ings; and  synochus  is  by  him  contrasted 
with  7ru(>froj  (Tvvf)^rji,  and  defined  to  be  a 
fever  whose  course  is  steady  and  imiform 
from  its  beginning  to  its  end.  Under  it,  in 
his  Method.  Mcdend.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  iii.,  he 
admits  three  varieties,  namely,  (1)  when  the 
temperature  remains  steady ;  (2)  when  it 
rises  steadily ;  and  (iJ)  when  it  falls 
steadily,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
fully  established  disease.  The  meaning  of 
the  term  has  no  reference  to  the  duration  of 
the  fever.  77v/)6Tof  crvvf^Tf^,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  fever  with  paroxysms  and  remissions. 
Galen,  Definit.  Med.,  18G-7. 

In  the  second  edition  of  Stephen  Blan- 
chard's  Lexicon,  a.d.  1717,  from  which  the 
etymology  given  above  is  taken,  synocha  is 
a  continued  fever,  of  several  days'  dura- 
tion, with  paroxysms  and  remissions,  at- 
tended by  remarkable  heat,  and  sometimes 
putrid.  It  may  be  either  quotidian,  tertian, 
or  quartan.  By  this  he  seems  to  mean 
tiiat  exacerbations  may  take  place  on  those 
days ;  but  the  fever  is  remittent,  not 
intermittent.  Synochus  is  a  continuous 
fever  {febris  cotitincns),  often  lasting  several 
days,  unattended  by  serious  symptoms, 
and  is  either  simple  or  putrid,  according 
to  its  severity. 

Limiieus  in  1763,  and  De  Sauvages  in 
1708,  both  define  synocha  to  be  a  fever  not 
lasting  more  than  a  week,  synochus  one  not 
lasting  more  than  two  or  three  weeks. 

Cullen,  in  178,),  dissatisfied,  he  says,  with 
the  previous  use  of  the  words,  gives  to  them 
a  special  meaning  of  his  own.  In  his  noso- 
logy synocha  is  a  fever  with  very  high  tem- 
perature ;  a  frequent,  strong,  hard  pulse ; 
red  urine ;  and  very  little  disturbance  of  the 
sensorium.  Synochus  is  a  contagious 
disease,  in  which  the  fever  combines  the 
symptoms  of  synocha  and  of  typhus ;  begin- 
ning as  synocha,  towards  the  end  it  becomes 
typluis. 

\\  ith  this  variety  of  meaning,  it  is  not  svur- 
prising  that  the  same  disease  is  placed  under 
'  sj-nocha '  by  one  author,  under '  synochus '  by 
another.  As  the  further  use  of  these  terms, 
apart  from  their  incongruity  with  modern 
systems  of  classification,  can  only  perpetuate 
this  confusion,  they  m^y  be  allowed  to  be- 
come obsolete.  Jamks  Andrew. 
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Joints,  Diseases  of. 


DISEASES.    —    See 


I  SYPHILIS  (etymology  imcertain.  Tor- 
haps  from  tiii',  with,  or  (rvt,  a  swine  ;  and 
(j>tX('<i>,   I   love ;     or   from    aicpXos,   crippled, 

I  mainied). — Sykon.  :  Vulg.,  Pox;  Fr.  ]'vrole; 
Ger.  Lusfscuchc. 

Dkkinition. — A  specific  general  contagions 
disease ;  communicable  by  contact  of  its 
virus  with  a  breach  of  surface,  or  by  here- 
ditary transmission.    Syphilis  is  characterised 

'  by  a  period  of  incubation  ;  and,  in  the  ac- 
quired form,  by  certain  changes  at  the  seat 
of  contagion,  and  in  the  proximate  lj"m- 
phatic  glands.  These  are  followed  by  an 
eruption  on  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  sometimes  by  lesions  of  the 
deeper  tissues  and  viscera. 

\  History. — The  origin  of  syphilis  is  un- 
known. In  India  and  Cliina  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  disease  existed  centuries  ago ; 
but  the  time  at  which  it  first  appeared  in 
Europe  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  is  still  the  subject  of  dispute.  Some 
■writers  maintain  that  syphilis  was  introduced 
by  the  followers  of  Columbus  from  the  West 
Indies,  on  their  return  from  the  discovery  of 
Hayti  in  1493.  Others,  again,  hold  that  it 
first  broke  out  among  the  French  soldiers 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1494-5.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  syphilis  of  a  ver3-  severe 
character  was  prevalent  in  Southern  Europe 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
W'hen  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  first 
clearly  recognised  and  described ;  but  it  is 
also  probable  that  the  disease  had  existed 
even  in  Europe  long  before  that  time. 

.(Etiology. — The  various  phenomena  of 
syphilis  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  an 
infective  virus  into  the  blood,  and  its  diffusion 
throughout  the  body.  It  was  formerlj' 
taught — a  doctrine  for  which  John  Hunter 

t  was  largely  responsible — that  syphilis,  the 
soft  chancre,  and  gonorrhcea  were  due  to  one 
virus.  This  was  more  or  less  generally 
accepted  until  1838,  when  Ricord's  re- 
searches confirmed  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  long  before  by  Balfour  (17G7),  and  Ben- 
jamin Bell  (1793),  to  the  effect  that  gonorrhea 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  other 
two  disorders.  The  next  step  was  com- 
pleted in  18.^52,  by  the  publication  of 
Bassereau's  evidence,  based  on  the  com- 
parison of  a  large  number  of  cases  of  vene- 
real sore  with  their  source  of  contagion. 
The  results  of  these  observations  tended  to 
show  that  the  '  soft  chancre  '  was  a  local 
affection,  quite  distinct  from  the  general 
disease  syjihilis.  This  is  the  view  most 
generally  held  at  the  j)rcsent  day,  and  those 
who  hold  it  are  now  called  dualists.  A  small 
number  of  authors,  however,  still  maintain 
that  syphilis  and  the  soft  sore  are  products 
of  the  same  virus,  and  to  such  the  terra 
vnicist  is  applied.  The  discupsion  of  unity 
and  duality  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  article.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  is  from  the  more  generally  accepted 
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or  dualist  point  of  view  that  the  present 
account  is  written.  Consequently,  when  the 
term  '  syphilis '  iS  used,  the  constitutional 
disease  is  always  to  be  understood.  The 
local  suppurating  sore  or  soft  chancre  is  de- 
scribed elsewhere.     See  Venereal  Sore. 

One  attack  of  syphilis  usually  affords  pro- 
tection against  a  second  throughout  the  life- 
time of  the  individual,  but  in  rare  instances, 
as  in  other  contagious  diseases,  the  same 
person  suffers  more  than  once. 

Besides  being  capable  of  contaminating 
others  by  inoculation,  the  subject  of  acquired 
syphilis  is  also  liable,  during  a  variable 
period,  to  transmit  the  disease  to  the  off- 
spring ;  but  whether  the  inherited  form  of 
syphilis  be  further  transmissible  to  the  next 
generation  remains  doubtful. 

It  is  probable  that  many  persons,  though 
exposed  to  contagion,  escape  syphilis  as  they 
escape  other  diseases,  from  want  of  suscep- 
tibilitj'.  The  reason  of  such  peculiarity  is 
not  yet  understood. 

Pathology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
The  essential  nature  of  the  syphilitic  poison 
is  unknown.  Certain  micro-organisms  have 
been  reported  from  tune  to  time  as  found 
exclusively  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  syphi- 
litic persons ;  bi;t  evidence  is  still  wanting 
to  settle  the  question,  one  difficulty  in  the 
way  being  that  syphilis  seems  not  to  be 
communicable  to  the  lower  annuals.  Syphilis 
resembles  the  exanthemata  in  having  a 
period  of  incubation,  in  the  development  of  a 
rash,  and  in  the  protection  commonly  afforded 
by  one  attack  against  subsequent  contagion  ; 
but  it  differs  from  them  in  its  long  duration 
and  liability  to  relapse,  in  not  being  infectious 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  in  its  capa- 
bility of  being  greatly  influenced  by  certain 
remedies. 

AVhen  the  syphilitic  poison  has  been  ab- 
sorbed, it  multiplies  until  the  whole  body 
becomes  pervaded  by  it.  How  soon  this 
absorption  takes  place  is  not  known.  Excision 
of  the  initial  lesion  has  been  extensively 
practised  with  the  object  of  preventing 
further  development  of  the  disease  ;  but  the 
evidence  at  present  available,  from  observa- 
tion as  well  as  from  experiment,  indicates 
that  by  the  time  the  initial  lesion  appears 
the  virus  has  already  passed  some  distance 
at  any  rate  beyond  its  boundaries. 

The  changes  produced  by  syphilis  have 
been  well  described  by  Dr.  Gowers  as  de- 
pending partly  on  a  process  of  inflammation, 
and  partly  on  a  process  of  tissue-formation. 
These  two  are  generally  combined  in  vary- 
ing degree  according  to  the  lesion  and  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  The  inflam- 
matory element  is  most  marked  in  the  early 
eruptions  of  the  skin  and  nmcous  membrane, 
and  is  also  probably  the  chief  factor  in  caus- 
ing certain  early  functional  disorders  of  the 
internal  organs.  The  process  of  new-growth 
is  most  distinct  in  what  is  called  sijjjhiloma 


or  gumma.  The  change  begins  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a  small -celled  growth,  which  at 
first  resembles  granulation-tissue  —  hence 
named  by  Virchow  granuloma,  but  which 
soon  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  vascular 
occlusion  and  consequent  degeneration. 

The  new-growth  may  develoji  in  a  diffused 
infiltrating  form,  or  in  the  circumscribed 
masses  known  as  gummata.  Any  of  the 
structures  of  the  body  maybe  attacked,  most 
commonly,  perhaps,  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue ;  but  bone, 
muscle,  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  viscera  are 
all  liable  to  suffer  ;  and  although  the  morbid 
growth  is  essentially  the  same  wherever  it  is 
developed,  it  presents  differences  in  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  in  behaviour,  according  to 
the  tissue  or  organ  affected,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  occurs. 

A  gumma.,  which  is  the  most  characteristic 
product  of  syphilis,  in  its  typical  form  appears 
as  a  yellowish,  tough,  somewhat  elastic,  and 
sharply  defined  mass,  which  is  often  caseous 
in  the  middle.  Gummata  vary  greatly  in 
size,  from  a  mere  granule  to  a  duck's  egg,  or 
even  larger  still.  They  may  be  single  or 
multiple,  and  are  frequently  associated  with 
the  diffused  form  of  growth,  which  after  a 
time  becomes  converted  into  a  tough  fibrous 
tissue ;  this  finally  contracts,  and  thus 
puckers,  deforms,  and  often  seriouslj'  affects 
the  functions  of  the  organ  in  which  it 
grows. 

Besides  the  changes  that  have  just  been 
described,  albuminoid  disease  is  also  caused 
by  syphilis,  especially  in  cases  where  long- 
standing suppuration  has  been  present.  See 
Albuminoid  Disease. 

Contagion. — Before  considering  the  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  syphilis  may  be  propa- 
gated, it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  vehicles 
of  the  virus.     These  are— 

1.  The  discharge  of  the  initial  lesion. 

2.  The  secretions  of  all  the  secondary 
eruptive  lesions,  especially  of  those  known  as 
mucous  patches  or  tubercles. 

3.  The  blood,  dm-ing  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  disease. 

The  secretions  of  the  later -or  tertiary 
affections  have  not  been  proved  to  be 
inoculable,  nor  have  the  physiological  secre- 
tions of  a  syphilitic  person — for  examj^le, 
the  saliva,  sweat,  tears,  milk — unless  mixed 
with  the  secretions  of  syphilis  or  with  the 
blood,  even  thotigh  the  disease  be  in  an  early 
stage.  The  semen,  however,  though  ap- 
parently not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  way, 
seems  to  be  capable  of  infecting  the  ovum 
during  a  period  which  probably  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  cases.  Lastly,  the 
secretions  of  other  diseases  from  which  a 
syphilitic  person  may  be  suffering  are  not 
always  contagious.  This  at  least  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  vaccinia  ;  for  healthy  children 
have  been  often  vaccinated  from  sypbUitio 
ones  without  contracting  syphilis. 
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Modes    of    Communication. 


The 


source;;  i>t  coiitni;u)ii  bt'iiii,'  so  luiinerous,  it 
is  easy  to  uiulerstanil  that  the  modes  of  com- 
innnieation  must  be  so  also.  They  may  be 
described  under  three  heads:  (1)  direct  con- 
tact; (2)  mediate  communication;  and  (3) 
hereditary  transmission. 

1.  Direct  contact. — In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  syphiHs  is  imparted  durinj,'  sexual 
intercourse — tirst,  because  the  jjonital  organs 
are  the  most  frccjuent  seat  of  the  contagious 
lesions;  secondly,  because  the  delicate 
epithelium  of  these  organs  is  especially 
liable  to  abrasion  during  coitus.  Hence 
syphilis  is  usually  described  as  a  venereal 
disease,  but  it  should  ahvaj-s  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Wherever  the 
poison  comes  in  contact  with  a  broken 
surface,  it  may  thence  be  absorbed,  and 
general  -infection  follow.  Instances  of 
syphilis  being  conveyed  quite  independently 
of  sexual  relations  are  unfortunately  far  from 
rare.  Perhaps  tlie  most  frequent  mode  of 
extra-genital  contagion  is  the  contamination 
of  a  nurse  by  a  syphilitic  cliild,  or  of  a 
child  by  its  nurse.  The  disease  may  also 
be  spread  by  kissing,  contagious  syphilitic 
lesions  being  very  common  about  the  lips 
and  in  the  mouth.  Again,  medical  men  and 
midwives  not  infrequently  contract  syphilis 
by  attending  diseased  women  in  labour ;  and 
surgeons  by  examining  or  operating  upon 
syphilitic  ])ersons. 

2.  Mediate  communication. — When  syphilis 
is  communicated  indirectly,  the  medium  may 
be  of  almost  endless  variety.  Articles  which 
are  used  in  common  by  different  persons, 
such  as  spoons,  drinking-vessels,  pipes,  &c., 
are  jierhaps  the  commonest  media ;  imple- 
ments used  ill  various  trades — the  tubes  used 
in  glass-blowing,  for  example  —  have  also 
acted  in  the  same  way.  Again,  through  the 
performance  of  tattooing,  cupping,  catheter- 
isation  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  other  oper- 
ations, by  ignorant  persons  and  quacks,  the 
disease  has  been  communicated.  It  has 
also  happened  during  vaccination  ;  but  in  this 
country,  where  tliat  operation  is  performed 
only  by  duly  qualified  medical  men,  such  an 
accident  is  of  extreme  rarity.  The  mode  of 
communication  in  which  the  f^tus  is  believed 
to  be  the  medium  of  contagion  between 
husband  and  wife,  is  noticed  under  the  next 
heading. 

3.  Hereditary  transmission. — Our  know- 
ledge is  still  imperfect  respecting  the  trans- 
mission of  syphilis  from  parent  to  child  ; 
and  the  questions  involved  are  much  too 
wide  for  discussion  in  this  article.  Con- 
secjuently,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  do 
more  than  state  brietlj'  the  facts  which  are 
generally  accepted,  and  the  most  usual 
cour-se  of  events  when  syphilitic  persons 
become  parents. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  child  born  of  syphilitic  parents  does 


not  always  show  signs  of  the  disease.  When 
tlie  infection  of  both  parents  is  recent,  how- 
ever, the  olTspring  almost  invariably  sufi'ers, 
and  this  is  also  the  case  if  the  motlier  alone 
be  diseased.  Under  such  circumstances 
abortion  or  premature  birth  is  common. 
When  the  father  alone  is  syphilitic,  and  es- 
pecially if  his  disease  be  not  of  recent  date, 
both  motlicr  and  child  may  escape.  Some 
believe  that  a  sypliilitic  father  may  procreate 
a  diseased  child  while  the  mother  escapes, 
but  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  mother 
of  a  sj'philitic  child  does  not  really  escape 
contagion,  although  she  may  show  no 
characteristic  signs  of  the  disease.  The 
most  weighty  evidence  in  support  of  this 
view  is  that  known  as '  CoUes's  law ' — namely, 
that  the  mother  of  a  syphilitic  child  does  not 
become  infected  by  it  after  birth.  In  the  cases 
where  the  mother  does  not  show  the  earlier 
signs  of  acquired  syphilis,  it  is  believed  that 
the  ovum  becomes  diseased  directly  by  the 
father,  and  in  turn  infects  the  mother  during 
gestation  (syphilis  by  conception,  or  '  choc  en 
rctour ').  If  the  mother  acquire  syphilis 
during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  the 
child  commonly  sutlers.  If  she  be  infected 
after  the  seventh  month  it  is  said  that  the 
child  may  escape,  but  further  and  more  exact 
evidence  on  this  point  is  recjuired. 

The  duration  of  the  transmissive  power 
varies  according  to  the  influence  of  treat- 
ment and  other  circumstances ;  but  the  lia- 
bility to  transmit  syphilis  to  the  offspring 
seems  to  last  longer  than  the  ability  to  infect 
by  inoculation.  It  is  often  stated  that  the 
children  born  nearest  to  the  date  of  parental 
infection  suffer  most  severely ;  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case.  A  healthy  child  may 
be  born  while  the  mother  is  under  the 
influence  of  mercury ;  but  a  subsequent  one 
may  be  tainted,  if  treatment  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  the  disease  have  resumed 
activity-  There  are  also  periods  of  quiescence 
in  syphilis  indei)endent  of  treatment,  during 
which  apparently  healthy  children  are  some- 
times born. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  of  sj'philis  are 
usually  divided  into  three  groups— ^jri/Har;/, 
secondary,  and  tertiary.  And  althougii 
such  division  is  really  artificial,  it  is  useful 
to  retain  these  terms  for  the  purpose  of 
description ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  tertiary 
sj'uiptoms  do  not  occur  at  all ;  that  they 
sometimes  appear  quite  early  in  the  disease ; 
and  that  the  signs  proper  to  all  three  periods 
may  bo  present  at  tiio  same  time. 

1.  Primary  Syphilis. — A  patient  is  said 
to  be  suffermg  from  primary  syphilis  as  long  as 
the  initial  manifestation,  and  the  accompany- 
ing glandular  enlargement,  remain  the  sole 
signs  of  the  disease. 

When  the  syphilitic  poison,  unmixed  with 
any  irritating  matter,  has  been  inoculated, 
the  abrasion  quickly'  heals,   and   no  further 
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change  is  observed  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month.  This  interval  is  called  the  period  of 
incubation.  Its  average  length,  judging 
from  eases  of  experimental  inoculation,  is 
about  twenty-four  days ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be 
as  short  as  ten,  or  as  long  as  forty-six  days,  or 
even  longer  still.  After  this  a  small  red  spot 
appears  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  which  is 
oaUed  the  initial  manifestation  or  lesion. 
Later,  this  may  assume  one  of  several  forms, 
and  is  often  termed  a  hard,  or  indurated,  or 
infecting  chancre.  The  initial  lesion  presents 
certain  differences  in  appearance,  according 
to  its  position,  and  according  as  it  has  or  has 
not  been  irritated.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
the  presence  of  induration  at  its  base ;  and 
the  aspect  of  the  sore  is  rauch  affected  by  the 
degree  in  which  this  hardness  is  developed. 
Sometimes  the  lesion  is  observed  as  a  hard 
desquamating  papule ;  sometimes  as  a  promi- 
nent nicer,  having  a  hard  well-defined  base 
and  thickened  adherent  margins  (the  so-called 
Hunterian  chancre) ;  but  most  commonly 
as  an  erosion  or  shallow  ulcer,  with  an 
amount  of  indiuration  which  varies  much  in 
different  cases,  and  which  is  not  always 
easily  appreciable  unless  care  be  taken. 
Sometimes  the  induration  develops  in  a  thin 
layer,  like  a  piece  of  parchment,  or  even 
paper ;  hence  the  term  '  parchment  sore  ' 
often  applied  to  this  form  of  the  initial 
lesion.  In  rare  instances,  especially  in 
women,  induration  appears  to  be  absent 
altogether.  The  secretion  is  thin,  scanty, 
non-purulent ;  and  though  not  readily  inocu- 
lable  on  the  bearer,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
successfully  inoculated  in  certain  cases  during 
the  primary  stage.  The  syphilitic  primary  sore 
IS  usually  single,  contrasting  strongly  in  this 
respect  with  the  local  venereal  sore,  in  which 
multiplicity  is  the  rule.  The  sore  is  indolent 
and  mostly  painless,  and  tends  to  disappear 
spontaneously. 

The  seat  of  the  initial  lesion  is  most  fre- 
quently the  genital  organs,  but,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  absorption  of  the  poison  may 
occur  in  any  situation  where  a  breach  of 
surface  exists.  Consequently  the  initial 
lesion  may  be  found  on  any  part  of  the  body, 
as  about  the  lips  or  mouth  in  children,  on 
the  breast  in  nurses,  or  on  the  hand  or  finger 
in  the  case  of  doctors  and  midwives. 

If,  as  frequently  happens  in  practice,  irri- 
tating matter  of  any  kind  have  been  in- 
oculated as  well  as  the  syphilitic  poison,  the 
course  of  events  will  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  irritant.  For  example,  if  the 
pus  of  the  local  chancre  have  also  been  ab- 
sorbed, the  incubation  period  of  syphilis 
will  be  occupied  by  the  course  of  the  sup- 
purating sore,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
healed  at  the  time  the  change  peculiar  to 
syphdis  occurs.  If  the  sore  be  still  present, 
induration  will  develop,  and  the  lesion  will 
for  a  time  assume  the  characters  of  both 
kinds  of  sore ;    but    if  it  have  healed,  the 


cicatrix  will  harden  and  eventually  assume 
more  or  less  closely  the  ajipearance  of  one 
or  other  of  the  forms  of  initial  lesion  which 
have  just  been  mentioned. 

The  initial  lesion  in  rare  instances  may 
disappear  in  a  few  days,  but  its  duration 
usually  varies  from  two  or  three  weeks  to 
several  months,  according  to  its  size  and  tlie 
influence  of  treatment.  It  sometime?  breaks 
out  again  after  cicatrisation  ;  and  induration 
may  reappear,  even  repeatedly,  without  fresh 
contagion.  If  the  sore,  from  irritation  of  any 
kind,  be  made  to  suppurate,  the  secretion 
may  become  freely  inoculable  on  the  bearer. 
When  the  chancrous  and  syphilitic  poisons 
have  both  been  inoculated,  the  resulting  lesion 
has  been  termed  by  KoUet  a  '  mixed  chancre.' 

Glandular  enlargement.  —  On  whatever 
part  of  the  body  the  initial  lesion  may  bo 
situated,  the  nearest  lymphatic  gland  or 
glands  become  perceptibly  enlarged  in  from 
seven  to  fourteen  days  after  its  appearance. 
When  the  glands  themselves  are  multiple,  the 
whole  group  is  usually  affected ;  but  the  gland 
most  directly  connected  with  the  point  of 
contagion  enlarges  first,  and  often  attains  a 
greater  size  than  the  others.  In  the  absence 
of  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts, 
each  gland  can  be  felt  as  a  separate  distinct 
indolent  swelling,  usually  about  the  size  of  u 
marble,  the  cellular  tissue  and  skin  remain- 
ing free.  At  this  time  the  enlargement 
commonly  remains  limited  to  the  nearest 
group,  but  later  is  sometimes  general.  "SMien 
the  genital  region  is  the  seat  of  the  initial 
lesion  the  glands  of  both  groins  are  in  most 
cases  enlarged,  though  often  to  an  unequal 
extent.  Suppuration  of  the  glands  probably 
never  occurs  unless  there  be  some  source  of 
irritation  in  addition  to  the  syphilitic  poison ; 
the  abscess  in  such  cases  is  of  a  simple 
nature,  unless  the  local  chancre  be  present 
as  well,  and  absorption  of  chancrous  pus 
take  place  {see  Bubo).  Besides  the  glands, 
the  lymphatic  vessels  leading  to  them — those 
of  the  penis,  for  example — can  sometimes  be 
felt  as  hard  cords,  freely  movable  beneath  the 
skin.  These  cords  have  been  found  in  certain 
cases  to  contain  thickened  blood-vessels. 

2.  Secondary  Syphilis. — After  the  de- 
velopment of  the  initial  manifestation,  with 
its  accompanying  adenopathy,  another  inter- 
val occurs  before  further  signs  appear.  This 
is  sometimes  called  the  second  incubation,  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  intervenes  be- 
tween contagion  and  the  appearance  of  the 
initial  lesion.  This  second  period  of  quies- 
cence, counting  from  the  appearance  of  the 
initial  lesion  to  the  appearance  of  the  general 
eruption,  is  usually  about  six  weeks.  Thus, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  the 
absence  of  specific  treatment,  the  rash  ap- 
pears from  sixty  to  seventy  days  after  con- 
tagion ;  from  forty  to  fifty  after  the  initial 
lesion ;  and  from  thirty  to  forty  after  enlarge- 
ment of  the  proximate  lymphatic  glands. 
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During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  the  I 
patient  commonly  dots  not  feel  ill;  but  to-  j 
wards  its  close,  and  shortly  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  some  patients,  especially 
women,  if  they  be  not  already  under  the  iu-  i 
duence  of  mercury,  develop  certain  symptoms 
of  constitutional  derangement  which  have 
received  the  name  of  prodromafa.  Thus  the 
patient  may  become  pale  and  anirmic.  and  ! 
may  suffer  from  shortness  of  breath  and  lassi- 
tude. In  addition,  headache,  loss  of  apjietite, 
malaise,  pains  in  the  limbs  and  back,  rise  of 
temperature,  and  other  symptoms  Jmown 
under  the  name  of  '  sypliilitic  fever,'  may  be 
present.  During  this  period  also,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Ricord  and  Grassi,  whose 
conclusions  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
others,  the  proportion  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
is  diminished.  The  prodromata  are  usually 
mild  in  degree,  but  occasionally  they  are 
severe.  Thus,  headache  may  be  agonising, 
and  in  rare  instances  the  amount  of  consti- 
tutional distiurbonce  is  so  great  that  the  onset 
of  one  of  the  acute  fevers  may  be  suspected. 

Cutaneous  system. — At  the  end  of  this 
second  interval  of  quiescence,  then,  and 
having  been  preceded  or  not  by  some  of  the 
8ymi)toms  just  mentioned,  the  first  eruption 
appears.  This,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
takes  the  form  of  roseola,  consisting  of 
rosy  red  spots,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp- 
seed  to  a  shilling,  fading  on  pressure  at  first, 
but  afterwards  becoming  dull  red  or  brown- 
ish, and  finally  disappearing  altogether, 
sometimes  with  slight  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle.  The  spots  usually  appear  first  about 
the  flanks  and  abdomen.  The  face  and  hands 
generally  escape.  The  extent  and  duration 
of  roseola  vary  much  in  different  persons. 
It  may  be  limited  to  a  few  faint  spots  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  trunk,  or  the  whole 
body  may  be  covered  with  the  rash,  in  which 
case  it  often  resembles  that  of  measles. 
Roseola  may  appear  suddenly  and  disappear 
quickly  ;  or  it  may  last  for  several  weeks,  and 
indeed  occasionally'  for  months,  if  imtreated. 
It  sometimes  recurs,  but  in  that  case  is 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  limited  to  a 
few  blotches  or  rings  on  the  forehead,  trunk, 
or  limbs.  I 

As  the  macular  eruption  fades,  papules 
not  uncommonly  appear,  so  that  a  maculo- . 
papular  eruption  is  often  seen  in  eaidy 
syphilis.  The  papules  are  raised,  bright  red 
at  first,  but  later  often  assume  tlie  so-called 
'  coppery '  hue,  which,  however,  is  much 
more  like  that  of  raw  ham.  Finally,  the 
cuticle  desquamates,  leaving  a  silvery  border 
or  '  collarette  '  round  the  base  of  the  papule. 
The  papules  are  very  liable  to  relapse,  and 
to  become  scaly.  When  they  fade,  a  brown  , 
stain  is  often  left,  which  gradually  disappears 
witliout  leaving  anyscar.  At  this  time  also 
crusts  are  frecpiently  present  on  the  scalp  ; 
among  the  hair,  which  itself  becomes  dry 
and  withered,  and  at  a  later  period  often  falls 


out,  either  generally  or  in  patches.  S3-philitic 
alopecia  is  in  most  cases  limited  to  a  tem- 
porary general  thinning  of  the  hair  of  the 
head,  but  all  the  hairy  regions  of  the  body 
may  suffer.  The  nails  also  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  in  several  ways.  See  N.\ils,  Dis- 
eases of. 

Though  the  macular  and  papular  syphi- 
lides  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  forms  of 
early  rash,  vesicular,  pustular,  rupial,  and 
ulcerating  eruptions  sometimes  apjjear  during 
the  secondary  stage,  the  last  two  being  most 
common  in  patients  of  bad  constitution. 

The  earlier  eruptions  are  usuaiU'  super- 
ficial, and  widely  spread.  Except  perhaps 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  rash,  the  papule 
forms  the  base  of  the  spots.  Irritation  and 
itching  are  usually  absent.  The  eruption 
has  certain  favourite  seats,  namely,  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  surface  of  the  trunk,  the 
flexor  surface  of  the  limbs,  the  border  of  the 
hairy  scalp.  Several  forms  of  eruption  are 
often  present  at  the  same  time  ;  most  com- 
monly maculae  and  papides,  but  sometimes 
papules  and  vesicles  or  pustules.  Thej*  all 
tend  to  disappear  spontaneously,  and,  except 
the  pustular  form,  without  leaving  any  scar. 

Pigmentary  changes  in  the  skin  are  com- 
mon in  syphilis.  Temporary  excess  of  pig- 
ment may  follow  any  syphilide,  and  this 
again  may  bo  followed  by  its  loss,  so  that 
sometimes  yellow  or  brown  stains  are  seen, 
and  sometimes  white  spots.  A  much  rarer 
change,  which  differs  from  those  just  men- 
tioned in  that  it  does  not  follow  another 
lesion  on  the  same  site,  is  that  known  as  the 
pigmentary  syphilide.  It  consists  of  irre- 
giilar  brownish  patches  situated  chieflj-  about 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  observed  mostly 
in  women.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  this  is  an  essentially  syphilitic 
affection  or  not.  It  lasts  a  long  time,  and 
is  but  little  affected  by  antisy-philitic  remedies. 

Mucous  membrane. — Besides  the  affections 
of  the  skin,  lesions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
particularlj'  that  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
are  nearly  always  present  during  the  second- 
ary stage  of  syphilis.  Erythema,  excoriations, 
or  shallow  ulcers  are  very  common  about  the 
fauces  and  tonsils,  as  well  as  on  the  buccal 
surface  and  tongue,  during  the  early  portion 
of  this  stage ;  and  the  nasal  and  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane  is  also  liable  to  be  simi- 
larly afTected.  Equally  common,  though 
usually  somewhat  later,  are  mucous  patches 
or  tubercles  —  condylomata  {see  MucoL's 
P.\tch).  They  may  occur  on  any  moist  sur- 
face, but  are  most  frequently  seen  about  the 
mouth,  genital  organs,  and  anus.  The  initial 
lesion  also  sometimes  assumes  the  appearance 
of  a  mucous  patch  or  tubercle. 

These  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
surfaces  are  often  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  deterioration  of  the  general  health,  with 
pallor,  lassitude,  and  loss  of  weight.  Aching 
in  the  nmscles,  bones,  or  joints  (osteocopio 
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pains),  and  sometimes  periosteal  swellings  or 
synovial  effusions,  also  occur,  as  well  as  more 
or  less  general  enlargement  ofremote  lympha- 
tic glands,  particularly  those  of  the  neck  and 
beneath  the  jaw  ;  but  the  axillary,  epitroch- 
lear,  and  indeed  all  the  glands  within  reach, 
may  be  enlarged.  Iritis  is  also  liable  to 
come  on  about  this  time,  and,  later,  choroid- 
itis. Sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  affec- 
tions of  the  auditory  apparatus  are  present. 
See  Eye,  and  its  Appendages,  Diseases  of; 
and  Ear,  Diseases  of. 

Enlargement  of  the  epididymis,  chiefly  its 
head,  is  another,  though  rare,  phenomenon 
in  secondary  syphUis.  Temporary  albumin- 
uria and  jaundice  also  sometimes  occur 
during  this  stage. 

The  munber,  extent,  and  severity  of  the 
secondary  manifestations  vary  greatly  in 
different  persons.  In  some  cases  roseola 
and  slight  redness  and  excoriation  of  the 
throat  are  the  only  signs  that  appear.  In 
other  instances  roseola  is  succeeded  by 
papular  and  scaly  syphilides,  and  by  obsti- 
nately recurring  lesions  of  the  naouth,  throat, 
genital  organs,  or  other  parts  of  the  body. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  period  which  varies 
usually  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  the 
secondary  stage  comes  to  an  end,  and  in 
most  cases  the  disease  troubles  the  patient 
no  longer.  But  supposing  this  not  to  be 
the  case,  tliere  may  be  an  interval  of 
months  or  years  during  which  no  symptoms 
appear.  Sometimes,  however,  symptoms 
continue  to  develop  from  time  to  time,  which 
l)artake  of  the  cliaracters  of  both  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  stages,  and  which  gradually 
merge  into  the  latter  without  any  strict  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  two.  Examples 
of  these  intermediate  signs  are  thickened 
scaly  patches  on  the  skin,  which  often  take 
a  circular  or  serpiginous  form,  and  some- 
times ulcerate ;  obstinate  eruptions  of  the 
soles  and  palms  (the  so-called  plantar  and 
palmar  '  psoriasis ') ;  ulcers  and  induration 
of  the  tongue  ;  periosteal  swellings  ;  orchitis  ; 
and  affections  of  the  choroid  and  retina. 

3.  Tertiary  Syphilis.— While  the  second- 
ary stage  of  syphilis  is  mainly  characterised 
by  the  occurrence  of  superficial  lesions,  more 
or  less  widely  spread  over  the  surface,  and 
tending  to  spontaneous  disappearance  ;  the 
main  features  of  tertiary  affections,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  that  they  usually  attack 
only  a  limited  area,  that  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  extend  and  to  cause  destruction 
of  tissue  with  consequent  contraction  and 
scarring,  and  that  they  do  not  tend  to  spon- 
taneous recovery. 

The  lesions  classed  as  tertiary  are  due  to 
invasion  of  some  part  of  the  body  by  the 
granulomatous  or  gummy  growth  which  has 
been  already  described.  The  tertiary  period, 
also,  is  often  attended  by  severe  cachexia, 
with  a  peculiar  pallor  of  the  skin. 

The  syphilitic  growth  may  assume  a  dif- 


fused or  a  circumscribed  form  ;  but  in  either 
case,  unless  checked  by  treatment,  degenera- 
tion is  usually  rajjid,  leading  to  obstinate 
ulceration  when  the  superficial  structures 
are  attacked,  and  to  the  production  of  tough 
contractile  fibrous  tissue  when  the  viscera 
are  the  seat  of  the  new  formation.  Of  the 
internal  organs  those  belonging  to  the  nervous 
system  are  most  frequently  affected. 

When  the  gummy  growth  attacks  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  in  a  diffused  form,  it 
produces  hard,  flat  plaques  of  varying  extent. 
The  skin  after  a  time  becomes  purplish-red 
and  adherent,  and  finally  breaks  down  at 
several  points  ;  an  ulcer  is  left,  which  some- 
times creeps  over  the  surface  (serpiginous 
ulceration),  healing  in  the  middle  and  ex- 
tending at  the  margins,  until  a  considerable 
amount  of  tissue  is  destroyed.  When  this 
diffused  infiltration  occurs  in  the  pharynx, 
air-passages,  or  rectum,  the  disease  is  very 
obstinate,  unless  actively  treated  at  an  early 
stage,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  may 
produce  incurable  and  fatal  stricture  in  any 
of  those  situations. 

When  the  circumscribed  form  develops  in 
the  skin  itself,  it  is  often  called  a  syphilitic 
tubercle.  Gummata  in  the  cellular  tissue, 
when  discovered  early,  appear  as  small  hard 
nodules,  movable  beneath  the  skin  ;  but  after 
a  time  they  enlarge,  soften,  and  become  ad- 
herent to  the  discoloured  integument,  which 
finally  gives  way,  exposing  a  mass  of  yel- 
lowish-white material,  which  is  gradually 
cast  off  in  the  form  of  debris,  and  thin  ill- 
formed  pus.  The  cavity  then  heals  by  granu- 
lation, leaving  a  depressed  scar. 

Irritation  or  injury  seems  often  to  deter- 
mine the  appearance  of  both  the  earlier  and 
later  syphilitic  lesions  ;  for  example,  the 
effects  of  smoking  and  broken  teeth  in  the 
case  of  the  throat  and  tongue,  and  a  blow  or 
squeeze  in  the  case  of  the  bones  and  testes. 

The  syphilitic  affections  of  the  other  tissues, 
and  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  will  be 
found  described  along  with  the  other  diseases 
of  the  several  parts  under  their  proper  head- 
ings. See  Brain,  Sj^philitic  Disease  of; 
Bone,  Diseases  of;  Liver,  Syphilitic  Disease 
of;  and  Testes,  Diseases  of. 

Malignant  Syphilis. — It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  division  of  syphilis 
into  a  secondary  and  a  tertiary  stage  is  to  a 
great  extent  artificial ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  say  under  which  title  certain 
lesions  ought  to  be  classed.  There  are  again 
cases,  fortunately  not  common,  to  which  the 
term  malignant  or  galloping  syphilis  has  been 
applied,  in  which  the  disease  from  the  first 
pursues  a  rapid,  destructive,  and  sometimes 
uncontrollable  course.  Skin-eruptions,  which 
partake  of  the  secondary  stage  in  their  wide- 
spread character,  and  of  the  tertiary  in  their 
tendency  to  ulcerate — ruj)ia,  for  example^ 
appear  early,  even  while  the  initial  lesion  is 
still  present.     Deep  ulcers  form  also  in  the 
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inucous  nicinbiane,  and  the  gummy  fjrowth 
nmj'  develop  in  tho  internal  orf^iins,  and 
cause  tleatli,  or  the  patient  may  die  worn  out 
by  exhaustion,  or  from  some  intercurrent 
inllununatidii. 

Inherited  Syphilis. — Syphilis  is  a  very 
freijuent  cause  of  abortion,  especially  if  the 
parental  infection  be  of  recent  date,  or  treat- 
ment have  been  neglected.  If  the  child  be 
carried  the  full  term,  it  may  be  born  dead, 
with  or  without  signs  of  syphilis;  most  com- 
moidy,  however,  if  the  child  be  born  alive,  it 
does  not  show  any  signs  of  the  disease  at 
birth. 

In  inherited  syphilis  the  initial  manifesta- 
tion is  of  coiu'se  absent,  and  the  disease 
api)ears  to  begin  at  the  secondary  stage. 
\Vith  this  exception,  the  symptoms  of  the 
inherited  are  in  their  main  features  similar 
to  those  of  the  acquired  disease,  allowance 
being  made  for  the  ditTerence  between  the 
actively  growing  tissues  of  the  child  and  the 
fully  developed  organs  of  the  adult.  There 
are,  however,  two  points  that  deserve  notice. 
The  first  is  the  frecjueiicy  with  which  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  is  attacked,  giving 
rise  to  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cliarac- 
teristic  symjUoms,  namely,  snutMing.  If  the 
intlammation  extend  to  the  deeper  structures, 
flattening  or  other  deformity  of  the  nose  may 
follow.  The'second  peculiarity  is  a  tendency, 
nnich  more  marked  in  inherited  than  in 
accjuired  syphilis,  to  mingling  of  secondary 
and  tertiary  symptoms.  Lesions  of  the  bones 
and  viscera,  for  instance,  may  occur,  not  only 
with  the  earlier  skin  eruptions,  but  even 
during  intra-uterine  life.  These  changes 
have  been  particulai'ly  described  by  Wegner, 
Parrot,  R.  W.  Taylor,  Barlow,  Lees,  and 
others.  The  bones  most  liable  to  be  attacked 
are  those  of  the  cranial  vault,  and  the  long 
bones  of  the  extremities.  See  Bone,  Dis- 
eases of;  and  Skull,  Diseases  of. 

Supposing  the  child  to  have  been  born 
alive,  it  usually  shows  no  evidence  of  disease 
for  a  period  ranging  between  two  and  six 
weeks,  rarely  longer,  after  birth.  It  then,  as 
a  rule,  gradually  loses  its  healthy  appearance, 
begins  to  siuUlle,  becomes  fretful,  and  wastes 
rapidly.  The  child's  skin  assumes  a  dull  dirty 
colour,  and,  tliough  loose,  drj-,  and  wrinkled, 
is  very  brittle  and  easily  breaks  round  the 
mouth  and  nose  into  chaps  and  fissures,  the 
scars  of  which  often  form  a  characteristic 
sign  in  after-life,  if  the  child  survive.  ^lacu- 
lar,  papular,  vesicular,  or  pustular  rashes, 
resembhng  those  seen  in  the  adult,  also 
appear ;  and  mucous  patches  are  nearly 
always  present,  sooner  or  later,  about  the 
orifices  of  the  body.  .\tTections  of  the  hair, 
the  nails,  the  testes,  and  the  viscera,  similar 
to  those  of  acquired  sypliilis,  are  also  found 
in  young  children.  .  Pemphigus  is  seen  only 
in  severe  cases ;  it  appears  very  early,  and 
is  frequently  fatal.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  earlier  lesions  of  inherited 


syphilis  are  just  as  contagious  as  tliose  of  the 
actjuired  form  of  the  disease. 

In  later  life,  inherited  syphilis  may  mani- 
fest itself  by  a  number  of  symptoms  which 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  scrofula.  Tho 
forehead  is  prominent,  and  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  sunken.  The  growth  is  checked,  the  in- 
dividual being  stunted,  weakly,  ill-nourished, 
and  of  low  vitality.  The  skin  is  soft  and 
pallid,  and  perhaps  ulcerated,  or  scarred  by 
previous  ulceration.  The  pennanent  teeth, 
especially  the  central  upper  incisors,  as  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hutchinscm,  may  be 
dwarfed,  narrowed  towards  the  cutting  edge, 
and  notched  at  tho  centre  of  the  free  border 
{see  Teeth,  Diseases  of).  The  cornea  is 
liable  to  a  form  of  diffused  intlaumiation 
(interstitial  keratitis),  leading  to  opacity  and 
more  or  less  impairment  of  vision ;  the  iris 
and  tlie  deeper  structures  are  also  liable  to 
be  invaded ;  aiad  deafness  is  sometimes  pre- 
sent. These  affections  of  the  e3'e  and  ear 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  much 
more  common  in  girls  than  in  boys  (see  Eye, 
AND  ITS  .\PPENDAGES,  Diseases  of;  and 
Ear,  Diseases  of).  The  bones  of  the  palate 
and  nose  may  be  diseased ;  and  nodes  may 
appear  in  various  situations ;  as  well  as  a 
form  of  chronic  synovitis,  most  frequently 
affecting  the  knee-joints.  The  fingers  and 
toes  also,  and,  more  rarely,  the  metacarpal 
and  metatarsal  bones,  may  become  enlarged. 
This  form  of  dactylitis  is  most  common  in 
early  life ;  but  it  has  been  observed  after 
puberty,  as  well  as  in  connexion  with  ac- 
quired syphilis.  The  soft  palate  and  pharynx 
may  be  the  seat  of  ulceration,  which  some- 
times becomes  phageda;nic.  The  deeper 
tissues  and  the  viscera  are  also  liable  to  be 
attacked  bj'  processes  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  acquired  disease,  giving  rise  to  a 
variety  of  symptoms,  and  sometimes  leading 
to  a  fatal  issue.  Some  authors  (Mr.  Hutchin- 
son and  M.  Fom-nier,  for  example)  believe 
that  early  life  may  be  passed  without  sj'mp- 
toms,  and  that  these  later  affections  may 
constitute  the  first  signs  of  inherited  taint. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations. — 
The  course  of  sypliilis  varies  very  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual,  and  according  to 
the  treatment  adopted.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  disease  runs  its  course  within  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  j'ears ;  but  in  certain 
rare  cases  it  appears  to  end  with  the  first 
eruption ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  even  earlier 
than  this.  \Vhen  tertiary  symptoms  ensue, 
the  commonest  period  for  their  appearance 
is  probably  from  three  to  five  j-ears  after 
contagion  ;  but  they  may  be  delayed  for  ten 
or  twenty  years,  or  even  longer.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
Fec<nidary  may  run  on  into  the  tertiary  stage 
without  any  appreciable  interval,  ^^'hen 
tertiary  symptoms  have  once  appeared,  the 
duration  of  the  disease  is  uncertain,  de- 
pending greatly  on  the  habits  and  constitution 
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of  the  patient,  and  on  the  effects  of  treat- 
ment. In  some  cases  the  patient  continues 
to  suffer  throughout  his  life. 

The  usual  termination  of  syphilis  is  in 
recovery,  and  this  in  many  cases  without 
treatment,  if  the  patient  suffer  only  from  the 
more  superficial  forms  of  disease.  In  syjihili- 
tic  disease  of  the  viscera,  unless  it  be  recog- 
nised and  treated,  the  termination  is  fre- 
quently fatal. 

In  inherited  sypliilis,  if  the  child  be  born 
with  signs  of  syphilis  it  usually  dies  ;  but 
when  it  remains  healthy  for  some  weeks  after 
birth,  the  disease  mostly  ends  in  recovery 
Mithin  a  year,  provided  proper  treatment  be 
carried  out.  In  later  childhood,  however,  or 
in  adolesL'ence,  even  iip  to  the  thirtieth  year 
according  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  further  symp- 
toms may  develop  ;  in  which  case  the  dura- 
tion and  termination  will  depend  greatly 
upon  their  due  recognition  and  appropriate 
treatment.  When  the  disease  is  neglected, 
death  is  a  frequent  termination,  especially 
among  the  ill-fed  children  of  the  poor.  | 

Besides  what,  for  want  of  knowledge,  we 
call  idiosyncrasy,  the  course  and  duration  of 
syphilis  are  also  influenced  by  many  other 
circumstances — for  example,  climate,  age, 
pregnancy,  and  the  hj-gienic  surroundings  of 
the  patient. 

The  greater  or  less  severity  of  the  disease, 
or  the  stage  at  which  it  may  have  arrived  in  ! 
the  person  from  whom  it  is  contracted,  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  appreciable  influence 
on  the  course  of  acquired  syphilis. 

Complications. — Phagedena  is  an  occa- 
sional complication  of  the  initial  lesion,  but 
more  frequently  of  the  later  ulcerating  syphi- 
lides.  The  local  chancre  is  another  compli- 
cation, giving  rise  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  '  mixed  chancre.'  Erysipelas  sometimes 
attacks  syphilitic  patients,  and  is  said  to  act 
beneficially  in  causing  the  disappearance  of 
certain  obstinate  eruptions.  This  influence, 
however,  is  only  seen  in  some  chronic  cases 
when  the  patient  is  otherwise  in  fair  health. 
If  erysipelas  attack  a  cachectic  person,  with 
rapidly  spreading  lesions,  the  complication  is 
a  serious  one,  and  may  prove  fatal.  In  scro- 
fulous and  tuberculous  patients  syphilis  is 
often  obstinate  and  severe.  The  skin-affec- 
tions in  such  persons  are  prone  to  ulcerate, 
and  syphilis  seems  in  some  cases  to  rouse 
the  constitutional  disease  into  activity.  The 
gouty  diathesis  also  influences  the  course  of 
syphilis.  The  skin-eruptions  often  assume 
the  scaly  form,  and  resist  treatment  obsti- 
nately. BrighVs  disease  is  a  serious  com- 
plication. Patients  whose  kidneys  are  diseased 
are  liable  to  suffer  severely,  both  as  regards 
the  superficial  tissues  and  the  internal  organs. 
Alcoholism  is  detrimental  in  two  ways:  flrst, 
by  its  injurious  influence  on  the  system  gene- 
rally ;  secondly,  by  preventing  the  proper 
action  of  specific  remedies. 

Diagnosis. — In  the   diagnosis  of  syphilis 


much  will  depend  on  the  stage  at  which  the 
disease  has  arrived  when  the  patient  comes 
under  observation.  Before  the  incubation - 
period  has  come  to  an  end  the  diagnosis  will 
of  course  be  impossible ;  but  when  the  initial 
manifestation  with  its  accompanj-ing  glandu- 
lar enlargement  has  appeared,  there  is  usually 
no  difficulty,  unless  some  local  complication 
be  present.  The  initial  lesion  is  distinguished 
by  its  indurated  base,  the  indolent  superficial 
character  of  the  ulceration  when  that  is  pre- 
sent, the  thin  serous  discharge,  and  the  indo- 
lent painless  enlargement  of  the  nearest  group 
of  lymphatic  glands.  The  points  of  difference 
between  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  and  the 
local  chancre  are  considered  elsewhere.  See 
Venereal  Sore. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  early  rashes  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  present  much  difficulty,  if  the 
general  characters  already  mentioned  be  at- 
tended to.  In  some  cases,  however,  when 
pyrexia  and  general  constitutional  disturb- 
ance precede  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption, 
the  symptoms  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
some  other  disease.  Syphilitic  roseola  has 
been  mistaken  for  measles  or  scarlatina,  and 
a  vesicular  syphihde  for  small-pox.  The 
various  forms  of  drug-eruption,  especially 
that  due  to  copaiba,  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind.  In  doubtful  cases,  careful  attention 
to  the  temperature,  and  the  condition  of  the 
tongue,  throat,  and  air-passages,  together  with 
the  presence  or  absence  of  other  signs  of 
syphilis,  will  usually  decide  the  question  in  a 
few  days.  The  colour  of  a  syphilide  or  scar,  no 
matter  how  coppery  it  may  be,  is  by  itself 
of  little  value  from  a  diagnostic  point  of  view. 

It  is,  however,  at  a  later  stage — perhaps 
many  years  after  contagion,  and  long  after 
the  disappearance  of  outward  signs  of  the 
disease— that  the  diagnosis  presents  most 
difficulty  to  the  physician.  For  example,  a 
patient  comes  with  obscure  symptoms,  point- 
ing to  some  lesion  of  the  nervous  system, 
lungs,  liver,  or  other  viscus.  In  such  cases 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  particularly 
that  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  should  be  care- 
fully inspected,  and  the  bones  and  testes 
examined  for  irregularity  or  swelling.  The 
eyes  may  afford  important  aid,  by  the  detec- 
tion of  iritic  adhesions  or  changes  in  the 
deeper  structures.  The  presence  of  local 
paralyses,  especially  of  the  ocular  muscles,  is 
a  valuable  diagnostic  sign.  The  absence  of 
signs  or  characters  distinctive  of  other  dis- 
eases— cancer  or  tuberculosis,  for  example^ 
is  often  also  of  value  in  doubtful  cases. 

When  no  conclusive  information  can  be 
gained  from  any  of  these  sources,  the  history 
becomes  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  vene- 
real sore  with  himps  in  the  groins,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  rash  on  the  skin,  sore  throat  or 
tongue,  loss  of  hair,  pains  in  the  bones  worse 
at  night,  and  bad  eyes,  are  some  of  the  points 
that  should  be  inquired  into,  and  in  women 
the  occurrence  of  abortion  or  of  still-birth. 
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In  invest i;;;atinj::  the  history  of  a  supposed 
syphihtic  person,  it  should  he  home  iu  mind 
that  syphilis  is  not  necessarily  a  venereal 
disease,  and  that  consequently  the  initial 
lesion  may  have  been  tar  away  t'ronr  the 
fjenital  organs ;  also  that  the  early  mani- 
festations, particularly  in  women,  may  be  so 
slight  and  so  evanescent  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation. Again,  some  may  have  forgotten 
that  they  have  surtered  from  earlier  signs; 
and  others  who  do  remember,  obstmately 
conceal  the  fact.  However  this  may  bo,  the 
practitioner  fre(iucntly  fails  to  elicit  any  clear  ; 
history  of  earlier  manifestations  in  those 
who  suffer  from  visceral  syphilis.  Sometimes 
also,  for  various  reasons,  the  history  cannot 
be  inquired  into.  If  neither  the  symptoms 
present  at  the  time,  nor  insi>ection  of  the 
patient's  body,  nor  the  method  of  exclusion, 
nor  the  history  of  the  case,  separateh'  or 
combined,  suffice  to  render  the  diagnosis 
clear,  specific  remedies  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  their  effect  awaited  before  an 
opinion  is  given.  But  it  is  well  to  be  cau- 
tious in  drawing  conclusions  from  such  evi- 
dence. The  failure  of  specifics,  in  an  affec- 
tion of  the  nervous  system  for  instance, 
does  not  prove  that  the  case  is  not  syphiUtic, 
for  the\'  may  not  have  been  given  early 
enough  to  check  the  disease.  Again,  im- 
proxement  may  occur  under  mercury  or 
iodides  in  cases  where  there  is  no  syphilis.       ' 

In  the  diagnosis  of  inherited  si/jthilis  at 
an  early  stage,  snuffling  and  coryza,  when 
well  marked,  are  of  nuich  importance. 
Radiatmg  cracks  around  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  are  also  valuable  signs.  Besides  the 
eruption  on  the  skin,  especially  that  of  the 
buttocks  and  soles  of  the  feet,  mucous  l 
patclies  should  be  looked  for  about  the 
mouth,  anus,  and  genital  organs.  Pemphigus 
of  the  palms  or  soles  is  nearly  always  syphi- 
litic, but  it  is  rare.  Enlargement  of  the 
spleen  is  a  valuable  corroborative  sign.  The 
bones  of  the  skuU  and  limbs  should  always 
be  examined  for  osteophytes  or  epiphysial 
enlargement.  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that,  though  pallor  and  wasting  are  common, 
a  syphilitic  child  who  sulfers  but  slightly 
may  retain  a  healthy  appearance  throughout. 

In  later  childhood  and  adolescence  the 
most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  are  the  low 
stature  and  puny  development  ;  the  dull, 
pasty  complexion  ;  radiating  scars  about  the 
mouth  ;  the  prominent  forehead ;  the  broad 
and  sunken  bridge  of  the  nose  ;  signs  of 
present  or  past  mischief  in  the  cornea,  iris, 
or  choroid ;  the  dwarfed  and  notclied  median 
upper  incisors;  deafness  without  otorrhoea; 
nodes  on  the  bones  ;  imhealthy  ulceration, 
often  closely  resembling  lupus,  or  its  scars, 
especially  of  the  face  or  throat.  Here,  again, 
if  no  conclusive  signs  be  present,  the  history 
becomes  most  important,  both  of  the  patient 
himself  and  of  his  immediate  relations,  and 
here  also  the  diagnosis  has  occasionallv  to 


be  postponed  until  antisyphilitic  remedies 
have  been  administered.  Lastly,  it  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  syphilis  in  children  is 
not  necessarily  inherited,  but  that  it  may 
have  been  acquired  by  suckling  or  in  some 
other  waj'. 

PuoGNOSis. — This,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  is  favourable,  if  the  patient  be  other- 
wise in  good  health,  of  temperate  habits, 
and  especially  if  his  disease  be  properly 
treated  at  an  early  period.  The  effect  of 
other  constitutional  diseases  has  already 
been  indicated  among  the  complications  of 
syphilis.  Probably  nothing  tends  more  to 
pi'olong  and  aggravate  the  course  of  syphilis 
than  habits  of  drinking.  In  persons  given  to 
alcohol,  therefore,  the  prognosis  should  always 
be  guarded. 

An  interesting  question,  and  one  on  which 
further  information  is  needed,  is  whether 
any  trustworthy  data  as  regards  prognosis 
can  be  gained  from  the  character  of  the  early 
manifestations.  Neither  the  length  of  incu- 
bation, nor  the  amount  of  induration  or  ul- 
ceration -of  the  initial  lesion,  has  been  shown 
to  afford  any  trustworthy  evidence  as  regards 
prognosis.  Early  general  glandular  enlarge- 
ment is  often  an  mifavourable  sign.  Persons 
thus  affected  become  ana?mic,  and  conse- 
quently more  liable  to  grave  affections.  As 
regards  the  early  syphilides,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  ordinary  general  macular 
and  papular  eruptions  appear  to  be  less 
common  precursors  of  late  visceral  affections 
than  early  rashes  that  are  ill-marked  and 
scanty.  Obstinate,  frequently  recurring 
lesions  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
also  are  rarelj'  associated  with  visceral  disease. 
In  connexion  with  this  may  be  mentioned 
the  frequent  failure  of  the  physician  to  elicit 
any  history  of  early  symptoms  in  those  who 
suffer  at  a  later  period  from  grave  visceral 
affections,  especially  from  syphilis  of  the 
nervous  system. 

In  the  cases  of  malignant  or  galloping 
syphilis,  in  which  ulcerating  and  rapidly 
spreading  lesions  attack  the  skin  and  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  are  associated  with  a 
tendency  to  phagediena  and  great  prostration 
at  an  early  period  after  infection,  the  pro- 
gnosis should  be  guarded  ;  the  patient  may 
die  worn  out  by  the  pain  and  profuse  dis- 
charge of  the  superficial  lesions,  or  of  some 
acute  affection.  In  syphilitic  disease  of  any 
of  the  internal  organs,  the  prognosis  will 
depend  greatly  on  its  early  recognition  and 
treatment. 

One   of  the  most  important  points  to  be 

considered  in  prognosis  is  the  way  in  which 

the  patient  has  been  treated.     For,  although 

we  do  not  yet  know  any  certain  sign — save 

re-infection — wdiich  proves  that  syphilis  has 

come  to  an  end.  it  may  with  nuich  confidence 

]  be  stated  that  if  mercurial  treatment  have 

I  been  begun  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 

[  a  sufScient  length  of  time,  and  if  the  patient 
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be  constitutionally  robust  and  of  temperate 
habits,  the  chances  are  very  greatly  in  favour 
of  complete  subsidence  of  the  disease  within 
two  years  after  contagion. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  as  to  the 
prognosis  of  acquired  syphilis  applies  also  to 
the  inherited  form  of  the  disease.  A  child  in 
whom  symptoms  do  not  appear  until  several 
weeks  after  birth,  who  is  well  cared  for, 
properly  fed,  and  who  receives  proper  medi- 
cal treatment,  will  probably  recover ;  one  ■ 
who  is  ill-fed  and  neglected  will  most  prob- 
ably die.  Indeed,  among  the  children  of  the 
poor,  sj'philis  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
of  infantile  life. 

Treatment.  —  1.  Preventive  Treat- 
ment.— At  the  present  time  there  are  un- 
fortunately no  State  regulations  to  check 
the  spreading  of  venereal  diseases  in  this 
country. 

Among  individuals  the  strict  daily  ob- 
servance of  cleanliness,  too  often  neglected 
by  both  sexes,  constitutes  the  best  protection 
against  disease,  and  by  preserving  the  epi- 
thelial surface  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition would  of  itself,  if  generally  practised, 
do  much  towards  reducing  the  prevalence  of 
syphilis. 

There  is  no  trustworthy  evidence  that 
syphilis  can  be  cut  short  by  removal  or 
destruction  of  the  initial  lesion. 

Every  person  who  contracts  syphilis 
should  be  warned  of  the  danger  of  eom- 
nninicating  it  to  otiiers.  Sexual  intercourse 
should  be  prohibited  while  the  disease 
remains  active.  This  direction  should  never 
be  omitted,  as  many  patients  are  unaware 
that  they  are  liable  to  commvmicate  the 
disease  after  the  initial  manifestation  has 
healed. 

The  contagious  nature  of  the  lesions  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  should  also  be  pointed 
out,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  contagion  by 
kissing,  or  by  the  use  of  drinking- vessels, 
pipes,  towels,  or  other  articles  in  common 
with  other  persons. 

The  question  of  marriage  in  relation  to 
syphilis  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  practitioner  to  j)revent  the 
contamination  of  a  healthy  person,  or  tlie 
procreation  of  syphilitic  children,  whenever 
it  is  in  his  power  to  do  so.  No  person  who 
shows  signs  of  active  syphilis  should  be  per- 
mitted to  marry,  however  long  a  time  may 
have  elapsed  since  contagion ;  for  although 
communication  of  the  disease  is  probably 
rare  after  two  years  have  gone  by,  it  may 
take  place  after  ten  years,  or  even  longer  in 
neglected  cases.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  syphilis  usually  ceases  to  be  active 
within  two  years  after  contagion ;  but  this 
is  not  always  so.  After  the  last  symptoms 
have  disappeared,  there  should  be  an  interval 
of  at  least  a  year  before  marriage  takes  place  ; 
but  the  period  between  contagion  and  mar- 
riage should  never  be  less  than  three  years. 


If  the  treatment  during  the  early  stages  have 
not  been  systematic  and  prolonged,  it  will 
often  be  advisable  to  subject  the  candidate 
for  marriage  to  a  course  of  mercury  for  about 
three  months,  and  after  this  to  keep  him 
imder  observation  for  a  year  before  the 
marriage  takes  place. 

The  spread  of  syphilis  from  children  to 
nurses,  and  vice  versa,  must  also  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  practitioner  should  never 
allow  a  syphilitic  child  to  be  entrusted  to  a 
healthy  wet-nurse,  nor  a  syphilitic  woman  to 
suckle  a  healthy  child. 

2,  Curative  Treatment.  —  The  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  may  be  divided  into 
(a)  general ;  (6)  specific ;  and  (c)  local  treat- 
ment. 

{a)  General  treafment. — Syphilis  is  essen- 
tially a  debilitating  disease  ;  hence  it  is  most 
important  that  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  should  be  supported  by  nourishing 
diet,  good  air,  warm  clothing,  extreme 
moderation  as  regards  alcoholic  liquors, 
cleanliness,  cheerful  society,  and  moderate 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  In  most  cases  the 
patient  may  follow  his  usual  employment, 
unless  it  involve  prolonged  exposure  to  damp 
and  cold.  The  skin  should  be  stinmlated  to 
act  freely,  by  the  frequent  use  of  soap  and 
water,  and  an  occasional  vapour  or  Turkish 
bath  if  thought  desirable.  Some  woollen 
material  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and 
chills  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Smoking 
in  moderation  may  be  allowed,  as  long  as  the 
mouth  and  throat  remain  free  ;  but  when 
syphilitic  lesions  are  present,  it  should  always 
be  discontinued,  and  if  they  show  a  tendency 
to  recur  smoking  should  be  abandoned  alto- 
gether. Regular  action  of  the  bowels  is  also 
important. 

{b)  Specific  treatment. — Besides  attention 
to  the  general  health  of  the  patient  on 
ordinary  principles,  the  administration  of 
certain  drugs  which  are  known  to  have 
specific  influence  over  syphilis  should  never 
be  omitted,  however  mild  the  earlier  mani- 
festations of  the  disease  may  be.  For  although 
syphilis  tends  in  most  cases  to  subside  spon- 
taneously, it  does  not  do  so  in  all;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  have 
no  certain  means  of  distinguishing  at  the 
onset  the  cases  which  will  get  well,  from 
those  in  which  tertiary  symptoms  will 
follow.  There  is  also  much  evidence  to 
show  that,  when  proper  and  sufhcient  treat- 
mcHt  has  been  carried  out  in  the  earlier 
period,  the  danger  of  later  manifestations  is 
very  much  less  than  in  cases  that  have  been 
itntreated,  or  treated  only  by  ordinary  means. 
Again,  in  some  of  the  gravest  eases  of 
visceral  syphilis  the  history  of  early  signs  is 
defective,  suggesting  that  they  have  been  so 
slight  as  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  conse- 
quently untreated. 

The  special  drugs  now  almost  exclusively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis  are  merciinj. 
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and  tho  various  salts  of  iodine,  rrobably 
the  former  only  can  be  looked  on  as  a  perma- 
nent remedy.  The  iodides  are  of  great  value 
in  some  of  tho  earlier  as  well  as  in  most  of 
the  later  manifestations  of  syphilis  ;  but  the 
elfefts  are  not  always  lastinf;.  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  alone. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  af,'ainst  the  use  of 
mcrcunj  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in 
former  times  its  administration  was  carried 
to  a  poisonous  extent.  It  is  now  known  that 
salivation  is  luirdly  ever  necessary,  and 
that  if  the  druj;  be  properly  administered 
in  suitable  doses,  it  acts  as  a  tonic,  sypliilitic 
patients  rapidly  improving  in  health  and 
gaining  weight  under  its  use. 

As  soon  as  induration  at  the  site  of  con- 
tagion, and  multiple  indolent  enlargement  of 
the  proximate  Ij-mphatic  glands,  make  the 
diagnosis  of  syphilis  certain,  mercury  sliould 
be  given.  For  all  the  symptoms  of  the 
secondary  stage,  also,  mercury  is  appropriate. 
And  in  the  later  stages  it  shiMild  be  used  in 
conjunction  with  iodides,  as  well  as  in  cases 
where  the  iodides  fail  to  relieve.  Mercury 
may  be  given  to  almost  all  persons  when  its 
use  is  indicated,  but  its  effect  must  be  care- 
fully watched  if  tlie  patient  be  in  feeble  health, 
or  the  subject  of  disease  of  the  kidnej's. 

Before  a  mercurial  course  is  begun  the 
moutli  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Unsound  teeth  sliould 
be  stopped  or  removed,  and  tartar  got  rid  of. 
If  the  giunsare  spongy,  an  alum  mouth-wash 
should  be  used  frequently.  The  patient 
should  also  be  warned  that  fruit  and  green 
vegetables  may  cause  diarrhoea  dm'ing  a 
course  of  mercury.  Milk  usually  agrees 
well,  and  may  be  taken  freely. 

When  mercury  is  taken  in  sy[)hilis,  the 
patient  usually  improves  rapidly.  If  a  rash 
be  present  it  soon  begins  to  fade,  and  ulcer- 
ated surfaces  begin  to  heal.  All  the  neces- 
sary results  are  usually  attained  without 
any,  or  with  only  the  slightest,  visible  effect 
on  the  gums. 

Mercury  should  be  given  for  at  least  a 
year  after  contagion.  During  this  period  it 
will  be  necessary  to  omit  the  drug  from  time 
to  time,  and  perhaps  to  ^■ary  its  form ;  but 
what  should  be  the  length  of  each  course, 
and  what  tlic  length  of  the  intervals,  are 
questions  that  must  bo  decided  according  to 
the  symptoms  that  appear,  and  according  to 
the  effects  of  mercury  in  each  case.  After 
the  first  year  no  general  rules  can  be  laid 
down.  As  long  as  there  are  signs  of  syphilis 
treatment  must  of  course  be  carried  out ;  but 
the  particular  drug  to  be  chosen,  its  dose, 
and  the  length  of  time  it  shotild  be  continued, 
ought  to  depend  on  what  has  been  learned 
beforehand  about  the  patient  and  his  malady, 
as  well  as  on  the  treatment  he  has  already 
undergone. 

Mercury  may  be  introduced  into  the 
system   in    various  ways — by   the    stomach, 


rectum,  vagina,  sldn,  or  siibcntaneous  tissues ; 
but  its  action  is  essentially  the  same  by 
■whatever  channel  it  is  administered. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  mercury  may  be 
most  conveniently  given  by  the  mouth. 
In  early  sj-philis  blue  piU  usually  fulfils 
all  the  rcqiiirenients  of  the  case  ;  and 
the  writer  has  found  this  more  generally 
u.seful  and  less  likely  to  disagree  than  gi'ey 
powder.  If  no  urgent  symptoms  be  present, 
a  grain  of  one  or  other  of  these  preparations 
may  be  given,  with  a  little  extract  of  gentian, 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  immediately  after 
meals.  Quinine  or  reduced  iron  may  be 
added,  if  thought  desirable,  but  opium  is 
usually  unnecessary.  In  such  small  doses 
mercury  rarely  causes  either  stomatitis  or 
purging,  but  the  possibility  of  both  should 
always  be  mentioned  to  the  patient.  If,  how- 
ever, a  rapid  effect  be  desired — in  iritis,  for 
example — 2  or  3  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  \  or 
;'j  grain  of  opimn,  may  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  the  patient  being  kept  indoors, 
imtil  the  requisite  effect  is  produced,  after 
which  the  drug  should  be  given  less  fre- 
quently, or  be  reduced  in  quantity.  If  a 
mild  degree  of  salivation  be  inadvertently  set 
up,  the  mercury  should  be  discontinued  for 
a  time,  a  purge  administered,  and  the  mouth 
w'ashed  out  frequently  with  an  alum  or 
chlorate  of  potassium  gargle.  See  Mercury, 
Diseases  Arising  from  ;  and  Salivation. 

The  green  iodide  of  mercury  is  an  active 
salt,  which  is  largely  used  on  the  Continent, 
especially  in  France,  but  it  is  more  liable  to 
decomposition  and  to  cause  irritation  than 
the  forms  just  mentioned.  It  may  be  given 
in  doses  of  :f  to  1  grain,  with  a  little  opium, 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

The  perchloride  of  mercury  is  mostly  given 
in  the  later  and  more  chronic  forms  of  syphi- 
lis, but  in  the  early  stages  it  is  sometimes 
better  borne  than  almost  any  other  prepara- 
tion. It  may  be  prescribed  in  doses  of  ^V  to 
^  grain,  either  in  a  mixture  with  iodide  of 
potassium  or  with  perchloride  of  iron,  or  in 
a  pill,  according  to  circumstances.  The  red 
iodide  is  also  useful,  especially  in-  cases  of 
relapsing  scaly  svphilides. 

When  other  preparations  purge  or  other- 
wise disagree,  the  tannate  of  mercury  in  1  or 
li  grain  doses  sornetimos  answers  well. 

A  nnxture  of  sarsaparilla  and  aromatics 
■with  antimony  or  mercury,  known  as  Zitt- 
mann's  decoction,  is  sometimes  useful  in 
tertiary  syphilis. 

Inunction  is  very  effective,  but  it  is 
troublesome  to  the  j)atient ;  hence  he  often 
neglects  to  carry  it  out  properly.  It  may  be 
employed  whenever  mercury  is  indicated, 
20  to  GO  gi-ains  of  mercurial  ointment  being 
rubbed  in  every  night,  or  every  other  night, 
as  required.     See  Inuxction. 

The  mercurial  vapour-hath  is  beneficial 
in  certain  cases,  especially  those  of  wide- 
spread rash.     See  Fumigation. 
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Subcutaneous  or  rather  intra-muscular 
injection  is  probably  the  quickest  way  of 
obtaining  the  effects  of  mercury,  but  it  is 
more  or  less  painful,'  and  not  altogether  free 
from  risk ;  hence  it  is  only  to  be  recom- 
mended when  other  means  fail,  or  in  very 
urgent  cases.  Nearly  every  known  prepara- 
tion of  mercury,  soluble  and  insoluble,  has  in 
turn  been  employed,  but  there  is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  which  is  the  best.  A  solution 
containing  1  part  of  the  red  iodide  with 
sufdcient  iodide  of  sodium  to  dissolve  it  in 
64  parts  of  water  answers  well.  Dose,  6  to  8 
minims. 

The  salts  of  iodine  are  principally  used  in 
the  treatment  of  tertiary  syphilis ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  look  upon  them  as  adapted  only 
for  that  stage.  In  the  secondary  period,  and 
in  cases  where  the  lesions  partake  of  the 
characters  of  both  stages,  the  iodides  may 
often  be  advantageously  combined  with  mer- 
cury. Speaking  generally,  the  writer  believes 
that  the  iodides  ai-e  indicated  when  there  is 
evidence  of  a  marked  tendency  to  new-growth 
at  any  time  after  the  primary  stage.  In 
cases  where  the  symptoms  have  been  con- 
trolled by  iodine,  mercury  should,  as  a  rule, 
be  given  to  complete  the  cure. 

Iodide  of  potassiuni  is  the  salt  most  fre- 
quently used  ;  but  the  iodides  of  sodium  and 
of  ammonium  are  also  emploj-ed.  The 
action  of  all  is  similar,  biit  the  sodium  and 
ammonium  salts  appear  to  be  less  dejjressing. 
They  may  be  given  separately  or  combined. 
The  dose  of  the  iodides  varies  from  2  or  3  to 
100  grains  or  even  more.  In  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  best  to  begin  with  3  or  4 
grains,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
three  times  a  day,  and  to  increase  the  dose  if 
necessary.  In  urgent  cases,  such  as  those 
of  naso-pharyngeal  disease,  in  which  de- 
formity is  threatened,  as  well  as  in  some  cases 
of  visceral  disease,  particularly  in  syphilitic 
affections  of  the  nervous  system,  from  10  to 
20  grains  may  be  given  at  first,  and  the  dose 
rapidly  increased  until  some  effect  is  pro- 
duced. In  such  cases,  also,  it  will  often 
be  prudent  to  carry  out  inunction,  or  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  mercury,  at  the 
same  time.  The  iodides  should  be  given 
well  diluted  ;  and  any  of  the  bitter  infusions, 
or  tartarated  iron,  may  be  added  when  their 
use  is  indicated.  Milk  is  an  excellent  vehicle, 
especially  in  the  case  of  children.  Iodides 
may  also  be  effectively  administered  per  rec- 
tum. 

Donovan's  solution  (Liquor  arsenii  et  hy- 
drargyri  iodidi,  B.P.)  acts  well  in  many  of 
the  later  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous 
membranes.  The  dose  is  from  10  to  30 
minims. 

Iodoform  is  occasionally  given  internally 
in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently causes  gastric  and  intestinal  irritation. 
The  dose  is  about  a  grain,  in  the  form  of  a  pill. 

The  bromides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and 


ammonium  are  serviceable  in  certain  eases 
of  syphilitic  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 
They  may  be  given  alone  or  with  iodides, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Besides  the  foregoing  remedies,  many 
others  may  be  required  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis.  Iron  and  nux  vomica  or  strych- 
nine are  drugs  that  are  frequently  of  the 
greatest  value,  either  in  conjunction  with 
specifics  or  with  quinine.  Cod-liver  oil  also 
is  valuable  in  many  cases.  Sarsaparilla  is 
sometimes  beneficial  in  enabling  the  patient 
to  bear  large  doses  of  iodide ;  it  is  also  often 
useful  durmg  or  after  a  prolonged  course  of 
specifics.  Mineral  acids  and  vegetable 
bitters  are  often  of  service  during  the  inter- 
vals of  specific  treatment.  Opium  is  some- 
times necessary  to  prevent  the  purgative 
action  of  mercury,  especially  when  large 
doses  are  taken,  as  well  as  to  relieve  pain 
in  some  of  the  affections  produced  by 
syphilis. 

Certain  bathing  resorts  which  possess  sul- 
phur springs — Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  example — 
have  become  noted  for  the  cure  of  syphilis ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  benefit 
is  often  derived  from  the  course  of  treatment 
pursued  at  such  places.  The  good  results, 
however,  are  due  rather  to  a  combination  of 
specific  remedies  and  diaphoresis,  with  strict 
attention  to  diet  and  general  hygiene,  than  to 
any  special  virtues  of  the  waters  themselves. 

When  syphilis  is  complicated  with  scrofula, 
gout,  rheumatism,  or  other  disease,  the  appro- 
pria.te  remedies  should  be  given  with  those 
proper  for  syphilis,  or  temporarily  substituted 
for  thein  according  to  circumstances. 

A  certain  number  of  persons  are  either 
unusually  susceptible  or  unusually  insuscep- 
tible to  mercury  or  iodides  in  ordinary  doses. 
Nearly  all  such  cases,  however,  can  be  man- 
aged by  making  the  dose  small  enough  or 
large  enough  as  the  case  may  be,  by  com- 
bining tonics  or  sedatives  with  the  specific, 
or  by  altering  the  mode  of  administration, 
together  with  strict  attention  to  diet  and  the 
manner  of  living  generally. 

(c)  Local  treatment. — The  initial  lesion  of 
syphilis  usually  requires  only  cleanliness,  and 
the  application  of  a  little  calomel  powder  or 
black  wash.  If  the  sore  suppurate,  it  should 
be  cleaned,  dried,  and  dressed  with  finely 
powdered  iodoform.  Phagedaena  must  be 
treated  by  immersion,  caustics,  or  the  actual 
cautery,  while  the  general  health  receives 
attention  (see  Venereal  Soke).  If  the  lymph- 
atic glands  become  tender  or  inflamed,  warm 
fomentations  should  be  applied,  and  the  pa- 
tient kept  lying  down.  If  an  abscess  form,  it 
must  be  treated  according  to  the  directions 
given  in  the  article  on  Bubo.  Venereal. 

The  early  eruptions  on  the  skin  rarely  re- 
quire local  treatment :  oleate  of  mercury 
may  be  used  for  conspicuous  spots.  Erosions 
or  fissures  may  be  dressed  with  an  ointment 
of  calomel  and  vaseline,  or  with  iodoform. 
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In  the  scaly  affections  of  the  pahns  and 
soles,  an  ointment  of  aininoniiited  raercury 
and  oxide  of  zinc  may  be  well  rubbed  in 
at  bedtime,  {jloves  bein^j  worn  diirinjj  the 
ni^ht.  Mercurial  plaster  also  is  often  a 
useful  application.  Mucous  patches  should 
be  cleansed  and  dried  several  times  daily, 
powdered  with  calomel  and  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  covered  with  dry  lint.  If  they  are 
large  and  prominent,  carbolic  acid  or  acid 
nitrate  of  mercury  may  be  applied.  Cracks 
and  ulcers  about  the  nails  should  be  dressed 
with  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment. 

Ulcers  or  fissures,  or  mucous  patches  of 
the  lips,  tongue,  month,  and  throat  should 
be  touched  witli  carbolic  acid,  and  an  alum  or 
borax  wash  used  fre<inently,  especially  after 
eatinfj.  Other  valu.ililo  applications  are  a 
mouth-wash  of  j)ercliloride  of  mercury  j>  to 
i  {^tiin  to  the  ounce,  or  a  stronger  solution 
applied  with  a  mop,  and  a  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  from  10  to  '20  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  For  the  later  ulcers  internal  treat- 
ment is  of  great  iiiiportance. 

Ulcers  and  chinks  about  the  nostrils 
should  be  kept  moist  with  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury and  vaseline  ointment.  When  necrosis 
of  the  nasal  or  palatal  bones  has  occurred,  a 
lotion  of  permanganate  of  potassium  or  chlori- 
nated soda  should  be  used  with  a  syringe  or 
as  a  coarse  spraj-,  and  the  fragments  removed 
as  soon  as  they  become  loose.  The  early 
affections  of  the  larynx  usually  disappear 
without  local  treatment.  In  the  later  affec- 
tions general  treatment  is  most  important, 
but  tracheotomy  may  sometimes  be  required. 

Ulcers  about  the  anus  reqiiire  careful 
cleansing  and  the  application  of  calomel  or 
iodoform  ointment.  For  ulceration  within 
the  rectum  iodoform  suppositories  and  as- 
tringent injections  should  be  used.  In  stric- 
ture of  the  rectum  careful  dilatation  by 
means  of  bougies  may  be  tried.  In  extreme 
cases  rectotoray,  or  even  colotomy,  may  have 
to  be  performed. 

As  regards  the  bones,  the  pain  produced  by 
early  nodes  is  relieved  by  painting  with  a 
solution  of  iodine.  As  a  rule,  nodes  should 
not  be  opened.  If  necrosis  take  place,  the 
dead  bone  shoidd  be  removed  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  loose. 

In  iritis,  besides  the  prompt  administration 
of  mercury,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine 
(1  grain  to  2  drachms)  should  be  dropped 
into  the  eye  every  two  hours  till  the  pupil  is 
well  dilated.  Afterwards  a  weakersolution  may 
be  used  to  keep  up  the  effect.  In  interstitial 
keratitis  also  atropine  should  be  used.  Iri- 
dectomy is  occasionally  necessary.  In  cho- 
roiditis and  retinitis  leeching  is  sometimes 
useful  when  there  is  much  pain,  but  consti- 
tutional treatment  is  more  important. 

In  syphilitic  orchitis  a  suspensory  bandage 

should  be  worn,  but  other  local  treatment  is 

usually  unnecessary,  unless  a  gumma  break 

down  and  fungous  protrusion  occur,  in  which 
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case  support  should  be  given  by  8tra]>ping. 
Syphilidis  of  the  female  genital  organs 
should  be  dressed  with  iddofurm,  and  the 
application  of  strong  carbolic  acid  is  also 
often  beneficial.  If  the  c(yvix  uteri  be  af- 
fected, vaginal  injections  will  be  needed  as 
well. 

Treatment  of  Inherited  Syphilis.— 
Preventive  (rcuhiirnt. — If  a  syphilitic  man 
have  a  relapse  after  marriage  with  a  healthy 
woman,  he  ought  at  once  to  delist  from  inter- 
course— mdeed,  from  contact  of  every  kind — 
and  undergo  thorough  treatment.  The  wife 
also  should  be  watched,  tiiat  treatment  may 
be  begun  as  early  as  possible,  if  siio  have 
contracted  the  disease.  A  woman  who  has 
borne  a  sj-philitic  child  siiould  bo  treated 
with  mercury  whether  she  show  signs  herself 
or  not. 

Treatment  of  the  child. — Mercurial  treat- 
ment should  always  be  adopted  as  soon  as 
sj'raptoms  appear.  Grey  powder  may  be 
given  in  one-grain  doses  twice  a  day.  Or  a 
strip  of  flannel  smeared  with  diluted  mer- 
curial ointment  may  be  worn  round  the 
waist.  The  ointment  should  be  renewed 
every  night,  and  tlie  skin  cleansed  every 
third  day.  Some  preparation  of  iron  and 
cod-liver  oil  are  also  often  useful.  Treatment 
should  be  contmued  for  a  few  weeks  after  all 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  most  valuable  in 
the  later  forms  of  disease.  The  rules  for  its 
employment,  alone  or  with  mercury,  are  the 
same  as  in  acquired  sypliilis,  but  the  dose 
must  of  course  be  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
patient. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  syphilitic  affec- 
tions of  children  is  similar  to  tiiat  recom- 
mended for  adults.  When  the  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  inspissated  mucus,  they  must 
be  carefully  cleansed  with  a  borax  and 
glycerine  lotion  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
brush,  and  sores  dressed  with  diluted  red 
oxide  of  merctu-y  ointment. 

The  general  management  and  diet  of 
syphilitic  children  are  most  important. 
Whenever  the  motlier  can  suckle  her  child, 
she  should  do  so.  If  this  be  impossible,  a 
wet-nurse  who  has  already  suffered  from  the 
disease  is  the  best  substitute.  If  neither  be 
available,  ass's,  goat's,  or  cow's  milk  must 
be  given.  Extreme  cleanliness  and  fresh  air 
are  essential.  Arthur  Cooper. 

SYRINGOMYELIA  (fTu,).yf  a  cavity; 
and  (ii'fXot,  the  marrow). — A  name  under 
which  OUivier  grouped  numerous  cases  in 
which  cavities  of  different  kinds  were  met 
with  within  the  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Sec  Spinal  Cord,  Special  Diseases  of,  No.  '11. 

SYSTOLIC— Of  or  belonging  to  the 
systole  or  contraction  of  the  heart,  and 
usually  associated  with  the  cardiac  impidso 
or  sounds,  or  with  murmurs.     Sec  Puvsical 
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TABES  {tahes,  a  consiimptlon). — A  term 
formerly  employed  to  denote  consumption  or 
wasting  of  the  body. 

TABES  DORSALIS.— Synov.  :  Loco- 
motor Ataxy;  Fr.  Ataxie  Locomotrice;  Ger. 
Qraue  Degeneration  der  Hinterstrdnge  dea 
liilckenmarks. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  the  spinal  cord 
alone,  or  of  the  spinal  cord  and  peripheral 
nerves ;  manifested,  when  considerable,  by 
incoordination  of  movement,  peculiar  pains, 
defective  sensibility,  and  loss  of  muscle-reflex 
action  (myotatic  irritabilitj'). 

Mtioi^ogy. — Males  suffer  more  frequently 
than  females,  the  proportion  being  about  ten 
to  one.  A  neurotic  heredity  can  occasion- 
iilly  be  traced ;  seldom  direct  inheritance. 
Amongst  individual  causes  one  greatly  ex- 
ceeds the  rest,  namely,  the  influence  of  syphi- 
lis. When  every  allowance  is  made  for  acci- 
dental coincidence,  it  is  found  that  in  at  least 
one-half  the  cases  the  coincidence  naust 
depend  upon  causal  relationship,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  true  of  a  considerably 
larger  proportion.  The  interval  between  the 
primary  manifestations  of  sypliilis  and  the 
first  symptoms  of  tabes  varies  from  one  to 
twenty  years.  It  is  rarely  less  than  three 
years,  although  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  first  symptoms  have  actually  occurred 
during  the  active  stage  of  syphilis.  But 
syphilis  is  not  the  only  cause,  and  in  a  few 
cases  (less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  it 
can  be  excluded  with  confidence.  The  other 
causes  operative  are  traumatism,  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  and  over-exertion.  Alcoholic 
and  sexual  excess  are  also  probable  factors  in 
its  production  ;  and  it  occurs  sometimes  as  a 
sequel  to  certain  acute  diseases,  such  as  acute 
rheumatism,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
Symptoms  of  tabes  also  occasionally  precede 
other  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as 
myelitis,  such  sequence  being  especially 
common  in  syphilitic  subjects.  This  consti- 
tutes the  variety  which  is  known  as  '  secon- 
dary tabes.' 

Anatomical  Characters. — In  most  cases 
the  spinal  cord  presents  changes  visible  to 
the  naked  eye.  These  consist  in  a  grey  trans- 
lucent appearance  of  the  posterior  columns. 
The  whole  of  these  columns  may  be  thus 
changed  or  only  parts  of  them,  the  extent  of 
the  changes  being  usually  proportional  to  the 
severity  and  duration  of  the  disease.  With  the 
microscope  this  change,  or  '  sclerosis  '  as  it  is 
called,  is  found  to  consist  in  an  overgrowth  of 
the  interstitial  elements,  and  wasting  at  the 
expense  of  the  nervous  elements  in  the  areas 
afi'ected.     In  the  most   common  conditions 


the  sclerosis  occupies  the  whole  of  the  pos- 
terior columns  in  the  lumbar  region,  and 
becomes  gradually  restricted  to  the  postero- 
median columns  higher  up,  havmg  thus  the 
character  of  an  ascendfng  degeneration.  In 
rare  cases  of  severe  character  and  long 
duration  the  posterior  columns  are  occupied 
by  connective  tissue  throughout  the  whole 
vertical  extent  of  the  cord.  In  slight  cases 
the  sclerosis  may  be  limited  in  the  lumbar 
region  to  the  posterior  root  zone.  Sclerosis 
may  also  att'ect  other  areas  of  the  cord.  The 
fine  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  described  by 
the  authority  whose  name  they  bear,  Lis- 
sauer's  tract,  are  generally  affected.  The 
direct  cerebellar  and  ascending  antero-lateral 
tracts  may  also  show  sclerosis.  In  rare 
cases  even  the  pjTamidal  tracts  are  affected. 
Often  in  old  cases  there  is  a  slight  general 
increase  of  the  connective  tissue  throughout 
the  cord. 

Changes  in  the  grey  matter  are  difficult  to 
discover  in  the  milder  cases.  In  more  ad- 
vanced cases  some  atrophy  of  the  anterior 
cornual  cells  may  be  detected  if  there  has 
been  muscular  wasting.  The  posterior  vesi- 
cular column  may  show  distinct  degenera- 
tion, and  this  is  said  to  be  associated  with 
sclerosis  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract.  The 
grey  commissure  also  may  be  atrophied,  and 
the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  in  the  posterior 
horn  probably  undergo  changes  which  are 
difficult  to  detect. 

The  posterior  nerve-roots  are  also  fre- 
quently atrophied,  and  the  degree  of  atrophy 
depends  upon  the  severity  of  the  affection. 
The  histological  changes  extend  as  far  as 
the  ganglion.  The  peripheral  nerves  are 
altered,  the  change  consisting  in  a  wasting 
of  fibres  which  commences  in  the  white 
substance,  and  extends  to  the  axis-cylinders. 
There  may  be  an  increase  of  interstitial 
tissue,  but  the  change  is  essentially  one  in 
the  nerve-fibres  themselves.  This  degenera- 
tion is  greatest  in  the  terminal  filaments, 
and  rarely  extends  in  any  marked  degree 
into  the  main  trunks.  The  sensory  elements 
are  alone  affected.  The  changes  in  these 
have  been  chiefly  found  in  the  nerves  sup- 
plying the  skin,  but  Dejerine  has  demon- 
strated the  presence  of  similar  conditions  in 
the  sensory  nerves  of  muscle. 

Symptoms. — The  most  common  and  cha- 
racteristic symptom  of  tabes  is  the  ataxy. 
This  varies  in  degree  in  different  cases, 
and  may  be  entirely  absent.  Before  the 
condition  is  sufficiently  marked  to  cause 
the  characteristic  disorder  in  movement,  it 
may  render  standing  difficult,  especially  if 
the  eyes  are  closed  ('  Romberg's  symptom  '); 
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and  a  still  slicrhter  deprce  may  be  evidenced 
only  by  the  startinprB  of  tendons  in  the  un- 
covered feet  in  the  effort  to  maintain  the 
equilibrium.  As  the  defect  proj^esses,  it 
pradiially  impairs  the  patient's  ability  to  pet 
about ;  and  finally  locomotion  is  rendered 
altogether  impossible.  As  a  nile,  the  affec- 
tion of  the  lower  limbs  is  earlier  and  nmch 
more  severe,  but  the  arms  may  be  similarly 
affected.  There  is  a  difliculty  in  fine  mo\e- 
ments,  such  as  buttoning  the  coat ;  the  prasp 
is  not  sustained;  and  slow  unintended  move- 
ments may  be  present  in  the  fingers,  when 
these  are  kept  in  one  posture  by  muscular 
effort,  closely  resembling  those  of  athetosis. 
They  cease  when  muscular  effort  is  relin- 
quished. 

Among  sensory  symptoms  the  most  obtru- 
sive are  the  severe  and  distressing  '  light- 
ning pains.'  These  are  present  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  and  are  characterised  by 
their  sudden,  acute,  stabbing  character.  The 
attacks  of  these  pains  alternate  with  periods 
of  entire  freedom,  varying  in  duration.  Their 
onset  often  seems  to  be  determined  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  In  some  cases  they 
are  never  present,  and  even  in  cases  in  which 
they  have  been  severe  they  may  suddenly 
cease  and  never  return.  There  are  also 
frequently  present  dull  aching  pains  and 
sensory  para?sthesiiE,  such  as  numbness,  ' 
tingling,  and  feelings  of  'needles  and  pins.' 
Another  sensory  s\-raptom  often  complained 
of  is  a  sense  of  constriction  in  some  jiart  of 
the  tnmk,  usually  round  the  waist — the  so- 
called  '  girdle  sensation.'  A  similar  sensa-  1 
tion  may  be  present  in  the  leg  or  thigh,  as  if 
a  band  or  garter  were  tied  tightly  round  it. 
Sensory  disturbance  may  also  be  manifested 
by  impairment  of  cutaneous  sensibilitj-.  This 
is  most  frequent  in  the  legs  and  feet.  The 
tactile  sense  alone  may  be  impaired,  or  those 
for  pain  and  for  temperature  may  also  stiffer. 
The  temperature  sense  may  escape  when 
sensibility  to  pain  is  much  impaired.  The 
converse  rai-ely,  if  ever,  occurs.  Besides  the 
impairment  through  dela}'  in  the  trans- 
mission of  painful  sensations — as  much  as 
fifteen  seconds,  according  to  Eulenberg — 
there  may  be,  as  the  result  of  one  prick,  rhj^th- 
mieal  recurrence  of  sensation,  quick  or  de- 
liberate. Sometimes  localisation  is  disor-  j 
dered,  so  that  a  prick  on  one  leg  is  referred  to 
the  other,  or  a  prick  on  one  spot  may  be  felt 
in  several  (see  ,\i.lochiria).  Sensorj*  luss 
may  also  be  present  in  the  muscles,  so  that 
their  contraction  or  electrical  stimulation 
may  be  unfelt,  and  the  muscular  sense  may 
be  so  impaired  that  the  position  of  the  limbs 
is  not  known  imless  they  are  seen. 

Retlex  action  is  impaired  in  tabes.  Cuta- 
neous reflex  action  is  usually  impaired  in  I 
proportion  to  the  loss  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility. But  more  impwrtant  is  the  condition 
of  the  muscle-reflex  action  shown  by  the  state 
of  the  knee-jerk,  the  loss  of  which,  as  West- 


phal  first  pointed  out,  is  one  of  the  earliost 
and  most  constant  symptoms  of  tal)e3.  It  is 
very  rare  for  the  knee-jerk  to  be  obtained  in 
any  case  of  true  tabes.  Its  loss  may  precede 
for  years  the  onset  of  ataxy. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  ocular  symptoms 
that  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
tabes.  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  the 
loss  of  the  reaction  of  the  pupil  to  light, 
while  it  still  continues  to  act  with  accommo- 
dation—the  so-called  Argyll- Robertson  phe- 
nomenon. This  condition  is  present  in 
almost  five-sixths  of  the  cases  of  tabes. 
Often  also  the  dilatation  that  occurs  with 
painful  stimulation  of  the  neck  ceases  to  be 
produced.  The  pupils  may  be  very  small, 
but  not  infre(|uenth-  they  are  of  normal  size. 
Paralysis  of  different  ocular  muscles  may 
also  be  present,  with  accompanying  di]ilopia. 
The  muscles  supplied  by  tlie  third  nerve  are 
most  frequently  affected.  This  paralj'sis 
may  be  transient^lasting  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  or  permanent.  The  former  is  most 
common  in  the  early  stage,  the  latter  in  the 
late  stage  of  the  disease.  There  may  be  a 
continued  palsy  of  different  nerves,  sungest- 
ing  a  cerebral  origin,  and  a  condition  of  jtro- 
gressive  ophthalmoplegia  may  beestublished. 
Other  cranial  nerves  may  be  similarly  af- 
fected. 

Among  the  more  serious  and  troublesome 
of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  the  various  so- 
called  '  crises  '  must  be  enumerated.  ■  Those 
are  named  after  the  various  viscera  affected. 
Thus,  the  most  common  are  the  gastric  crises, 
which  are  manifested  by  severe  sickness  and 
nausea,  often  associated  with  intense  epigas- 
tric pain.  To  the  severe  attacks  of  dyspntsa, 
which  are  not  uncommon,  the  name  laryn- 
geal crises  has  been  given.  These  are  asso- 
ciated with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  abduc- 
tors of  the  vocal  cords.  There  are  also 
^■esical.  bronchial,  and  rectal  crises,  mani- 
fested by  symptoms  referable  to  the  various 
viscera  indicated. 

The  sphincters  are  usually  deranged  in 
their  action.  Retention  of  urine  may  be 
followed  by  incontinence.  The  latter  at  first 
is  not  infrequently  the  result  of  over-dis- 
tension. When  this  is  not  the  cause,  incon- 
tinence is  usually  associated  with  cystitis. 
The  trouble  with  the  rectum  is  usually  con- 
stipation, but  in  the  later  stages  incontinence 
of  faeces  may  also  be  present.  The  sexual 
functions  are  usually  altered.  In  the  early 
stage  there  may  be  increased  sexual  activity, 
associated  with  increase  of  the  cutaneous 
retlex  action,  but  when  the  cases  come  under 
observation  the  condition  is  usually  one  of 
impaired  or  abolished  sexual  power,  though 
sometimes  this  is  retained  to  a  late  stage. 

Vaso-motor  and  tri>phic  disturl)ances  are 
both  interesting  and  important.  .Vniong 
them  may  be  enumerated  local  sweatines, 
disappearance  of  pigment  from  the  skin  and 
hair,  ecchymoses,  and  altered  growth  of  hair 
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in  connexion  with  attacks  of  pain.  Changes 
in  the  epidermis  of  the  sole  may  be  present, 
and  troublesome  ulceration  of  the  toes  is  not 
uncommon.  The  so-called  perforating  ulcer 
of  the  foot  is  almost  confined  to  tabes. 
Changes  in  the  teeth  and  nails  also  occur, 
leading  to  partial  decay  or  total  loss. 
Changes  in  the  joints  and  bones  occur,  and 
have  been  carefully  investigated  by  the  late 
Dr.  Charcot.  The  bones  may  become  brittle, 
and  so  render  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous 
fractures  easy;  but  the  most  important  con- 
dition is  the  so-called  '  Charcot  joint'  This 
is  due  to  wasting  of  the  articular  surfaces 
and  heads  of  the  bones.  Accompanying  it 
may  be  irregular  outgrowth  of  bone,  and  it 
is  often  accompanied  by  an  effusion  within 
the  joint  and  sometimes  by  oedema  outside 
it.  The  larger  joints  are  most  commonly 
affected,  but  the  fingers  have  been  known  to 
suffer. 

Course  and  Terminations. — The  course 
of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  There 
are  usually  three  stages— the  first  one,  in 
which  the  gait  is  not  yet  affected;  the  second, 
in  which  there  is  distinct  incoordination;  and 
a  third,  in  which  the  ability  to  walk  is  lost. 
The  first  stage  varies  in  duration  from  a  few 
weeks  or  months  to  as  long  as  twenty-five 
years  ;  and  if  the  patients  are  subjected  to 
careful  treatment  there  is  no  progressive 
tendency  shown  in  probably  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  one-half  the  cases.  Some  even 
improve,  so  that  a  patient  at  one  time  unable 
to  walk  was  able  some  years  later  to  get 
about  with  a  fair  amount  of  ease.  When 
optic  atrophy  is  present,  this  and  the  loss  of 
the  knee-jerk  may  remain  for  many  years 
the  only  symptoms. 

The  dangers  of  locomotor  ataxy  consist  not 
so  much  m  the  rapid  spread  of  degenerative 
processes  in  the  nervous  system,  as  in  the 
occurrence  of  kidney  conditions  secondary 
to  cystitis.  Laryngeal  crises  also  constitute 
an  element  of  danger ;  and  suddenly  occur- 
ring trophic  disturbances  have  been  known  to 
prove  fatal.  General  paralysis  of  the  insane 
is  a  not  unusual  complication,  and  it  runs 
the  usual  course,  as  a  rule,  within  the  pre- 
scribed limit.  Valvular  heart-disease  is  also 
an  occasional  complication  of  the  disease, 
and  is  probably  the  result  of  a  syphilitic 
process.  This  also  may  lead  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. 

Pathology. — In  discussing  the  pathology 
of  this  disease  it  must  be  recognised  that  in 
tabes  the  main  incidence  of  the  marked 
change  is  upon  the  afferent  nervous  sj'stem, 
and  that  it  is  almost  certainly  a  primary 
degenerative  disease  of  the  nervous  elements. 
The  symmetry  of  the  lesions  suggests  a 
blood-state  as  the  cause,  and  the  very 
frequent  antecedence  of  syphilis,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  condition  of  the  peripheral 
nervous  system,  suggests  a  somewhat  close 
analogy  to  forms  of  peripheral  neuritis,  which 


occur  after  acute  specific  diseases,  and  some- 
times from  alcohol  and  other  causes.  The 
long  interval  which  elapses  between  the  pri- 
mary disease  and  its  nervous  sequela  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  chronicity  of  the  primary 
specific  disease  ;  and  the  general  conditions 
of  its  occurrence  suggest  that  its  immediate 
cause  is  the  presence  of  some  poison  in  the 
blood  not  itself  organismal,  but  more  prob- 
ably a  product  of  the  growth  of  organisms. 
This  may  be  a  chemical  substance  and  not  a 
living  virus,  though  produced  by  such.  Ee- 
cent  research  has  brought  into  prominence 
the  important  role  played  by  such  products  in 
the  generation  of  disease,  and  such  a  theory 
would  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  usual 
inefficiency  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  in 
tabes,  to  which  reference  will  presently  be 
made. 

Diagnosis. — Tabes  dorsalis  may  easily  be 
confounded  with  alcoholic  neuritis.  In  the 
latter,  however,  there  is  the  tenderness  along 
the  nerve-trunks,  and  the  sphincters  and 
pupils  are»unaffected.  The  history  of  alco- 
holic excess  will  also  help  in  the  diagnosis. 
The  latter,  and  improvement  when  the  cause  is 
withdrawn,  are  the  chief  distinctions  from  the 
form  termed  '  alcoholic  pseudo-tabes,'  which 
resembles  locomotor  ataxy  very  closely.  The 
hereditary  form  of  ataxy  offers  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  tabes,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  earlier  age  at  which  it  occurs,  and 
the  absence  of  the  usual  pain  and  '  crises.' 
Diphtheritic  paralysis  also  bears  some  re- 
semblance, but  the  history  of  the  onset  will 
usually  clear  up  the  pomt.  Other  forms  of 
paraplegia,  such  as  ataxic  paraplegia,  are 
usually  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the 
knee-jerk.  Injury  affecting  the  posterior 
columns,  or  a  tumour  pressing  on  them,  may 
simulate  tabes  ;  and  a  tumour  in  the  cere- 
bellum, by  giving  rise  to  ataxy,  may  raise  a 
question  of  diagnosis.  The  dithculty  in  such 
a  case  may  be  increased  by  the  absence  of 
the  knee-jerk  ;  but  while  tliis  is  the  almost 
invariable  rule  in  tabes  dorsalis,  it  is  unusual 
in  cerebellar  tmnour.  In  the  latter  condition 
also  the  other  symptoms  of  tumour  will 
probably  be  present,  or  enough  of  them  to 
decide  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — This  must  be  based  upon  the 
considerations  mentioned  in  the  description 
of  the  course  of  the  disease.  Some  cases  are 
obstinately  progressive,  but  this  is  not  the 
rule  as  regards  the  majority.  The  prognosis 
is  usually  good  as  regards  a  fair  duration  of 
life,  for  the  malady  does  not  it;  elf  kill;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  cases 
show  no  progressive  tendency,  and  that  some 
greatly  improve.  The  optic  nerve  atrophy 
is  usually  progressive,  but  not  invariably  so ; 
and  the  opinion  expressed  concerning  any 
case  must  largely  depend  upon  the  ability 
and  willingness  of  the  patient  to  carry  out 
necessary  instructions  and  treatment. 

Treatment. — Much  can  be  done  by  treat- 
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ment  in  tabes,  at  least  to  relieve,  apparently  ' 
even  to  considerably  modify  the  course  of  the 
disease.     The  intluence  of  rest  and  liygienic 
surroundings  in  doing  so  is  very  great.     The 
avoidance   of  mental  worry    and    fatigue    is 
also  a  powerful   factor  in  obtaining  benefit.  ' 
Exercise  should  be  gentle,  and  should  always  j 
stop   short   of    fatigue.     The    avoidance    of 
scxiuil  excess  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Indulgence  may  lead  to  the  most  disastrous  | 
conse(iuenccs.    Great  care  should  be  directed 
to  the  avoidance  of  dyspepsia  and  constipa-  I 
tion,  as  an  attack  of  either  may  excite  light-  i 
ning  pains  or  a  gastric  crisis.  i 

Much  also  may  be  done  by  drugs.  The 
almost  invariable  inefhcacy  of  antisyphi- 
litic  remedies  finds  an  explanation  in  the 
view  of  the  pathology  already  enunciated. 
Arsenic  is  probably  the  most  generally  useful 
of  all  drugs.  Others  that  may  be  enumerated 
are  nitrate  of  silver,  ergot,  Calabar  bean, 
strychnine,  and  pliosphorus.  The  writer  has 
lately  found  chloride  of  aluminium  very  use- 
ful. Counter-irritation  to  the  spine  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  acute  cases.  The  best 
way  to  apply  it  is  by  means  of  the  mild  ' 
actual  cautery.  Electricity  has  probably  little 
if  any  intluence  even  in  mitigating  the  pain.  , 
Nerve-stretching  and  suspension,  although  re- 
cently fashionable,  are  probably  valueless  and 
fast  passing  out  of  use.  It  is  fortunate  ihat 
we  now  have  in  phenazone  and  acetanilide 
means  almost  invariably  reliable  for  lessen- 
ing the  lightning  pains  of  tabes.  Exalgin 
and  phcnacetin  are  less  generally  efficacious, 
but  may  succeed  in  cases  in  which  the  others 
fail.  Hypodermic  injections  of  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine  are  most  useful  for  super- 
ficial pains  with  tenderness  of  the  skin. 
These  may  also  be  relieved  by  the  application 
of  chloroform  sprinkled  on  spongiopiline. 
Gastric  crises  may  be  treated  by  removing  a 
possible  exciting  cause,  such  as  an  attack  of 
dyspepsia  or  constipation.  Simple  food  must 
be  administered,  and  morphine  by  hypo- 
dermic injection  if  necessary.  Laryngeal 
crises  arc  usually  relieved  by  nitroglycerine 
or  nitrite  of  amyl.  Ilarely  is  tracheotomy 
necessary,  but  it  is  always  a  possibility.  The 
condition  of  the  bladder  must  be  attended  to 
most  carefull}-.  No  hesitation  should  be  felt 
in  using  the  catheter  as  often  or  as  early  as 
is  necessary,  if  the  bladder  is  imperfectly 
emptied  ;  and  it  should  be  washed  out  with  a 
weak  solution  of  boric  acid  if  there  is  tur- 
bidity of  the  urine.  The  general  hygienic 
conditions  should  of  course  be  the  best  pos- 
sible. 

W.  E.  GOWERS. 

TABES    MESENTERICA    (tahea,   a 

constimption  ;  and  mcsciitenca.  mos^enteric). 
An  affection  attended  with  marked  wasting, 
and  caused  by  tubercular  or  scrofulous  dis- 
ease of  the  mesenteric  glands.  See  Mes- 
ENTEuic  Glands,  Diseases  of. 
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TACHE  (Fr.),  a  spot  or  patch.— The 
word  is  most  fretinently  used  in  connexion 
with  morbid  conditions  of  the  skin.  Tache 
ccrehralc  is  a  term  that  was  specially  applied 
by  Trousseau  to  a  streak  of  hypcrwMiia,  ]iro- 
duced  by  drawing  the  nail  over  the  ckin 
(usually  of  the  abdomen)  in  certain  cases  of 
cerebral  meningitis.  See  Mkxixuf.s,  Ceur- 
BHviL,  Inflammation  of,  Tubercular. 

TACHYCARDIA  {rax^i,  rapid;  and 
K(ip6i(i,  the  heart).  —  A  form  of  functional 
disturbance  of  the  heart,  characterised  by 
greatly  increased  frecjuency.  See  Ueart, 
P  unctionid  Disorders  of. 

TJENIA.  —  Synon.  :  Tapeworm.  —  See 
Entozoa. 

TANGIERS,  in  North  Africa.-Sce 
Morocco. 

TAPE-WORMS.— Sec  Entozoa. 

TAPPING. — A  popular  name  for  para- 
centesis.    See  Paracentesis. 

TARANTISM  (tarantula,  a  ground 
spider). —  Synon.  :  Fr.  Tarcntisme  ;  Choree 
Epidimique  \  Ger.  Taraniismus. 

Definition. — An  epidemic  dancing  mania, 
prevalent  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  originating  in  fear  of 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula,  as  a  remedy  for 
which  the  dance  was  adopted.  A  full  ac- 
coimt  of  it  will  be  found  in  Uecker's  Epi- 
demics of  the  Middle  Ages. 

History. — The  Italian  dancing  mania 
commenced  in  Apulia,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  contemporaneously 
with  the  St.  Vitus's  dance  in  Germany.  The 
ground  spider  had  long  been  held  in  dread, 
as  causing,  bj-  its  bite,  symptoms  of  nervous 
and  physical  ])rostration.  which  might  end 
in  death,  or  lifelong  lassitude.  .\t  this  period 
the  fear  of  the  fre(iuently  recurring  epidemics 
of  the  Black  Death,  Eastern  plague,  and  other 
diseases,  caused  wides])read  depression.  The 
tarantula  was  dreaded  throughout  Italy,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  insect  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  exaggerated  opinions  regarding  it. 
An  unperceived  bite  was  a  ready  explanation 
of  any  8ymi)toms  of  nervous  prostration. 
The  inspiriting  intluence  of  music  and 
rhythmical  motion  was  found  to  dispel,  for 
a  time,  the  depression,  which  was  itself 
purely  psychical  in  origin.  The  theory  arose 
that  by  means  of  the  motion  the  poison  of 
the  spider  was  distributed  over  the  body, 
and  expelled  through  the  skin.  The  ner- 
vous excitement  of  the  remedy  proved, 
however,  a  greater  evil  than  tlie  suppo.sed 
disease.  The  induced  emotion  outran  con- 
trol. The  dancing  became  frantic,  and  was 
continued  until  the  dancers  fell  senseless 
from  exhaustion,  with  the  result  that,  on 
regaining  strength,  they  were  for  a  tune  free 
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from  the  depression.  The  dancin"  mania 
spread  by  'moral  contagic.n,'  and  larp;e 
numbers  of  persons,  young  and  old.  male  and 
female,  became  affected.  The  temporary 
relief  gained  by  the  dance  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  remedy  at  intervals,  which  ulti- 
mately became  yearly ;  every  summer  the 
sufferers  grew  depressed  in  anticipation  of 
the  advent  of  the  annual  dance.  Strange 
psychical  conditions  were  induced  by  the 
emotional  disturbance ;  other  sensory  im- 
pressions besides  music  gave  pleasure ;  and 
certain  colours,  such  as  red,  or  the  sight  of 
the  sea  or  even  of  clear  water,  exerted  a 
strange  fascination.  The  sexual  passion 
became  involved  in  the  tumult  of  emotion, 
and  the  mental  excitement  occasionally 
ended  in  self-destruction.  Of  longer  duration 
than  the  dancing  epidemics  ■  of  Northern 
Em-ope,  tarantism  was  at  its  heiglit  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  gradually  died  out 
in  the  eighteenth,  leaving  only  a  designation 
for  a  Uvely  dance  as  its  harmless  legacy. 

W.    R.    GOWERS. 

TARASP  -  SCHiJLS,  in  TTnter- 
engadin,  Switzerland.  —  Alkaline  sul- 
phated  waters,     tiee  Mineral  Waters. 

TARKASTAD,  in  Cape   Colony,— 

See  Africa,  South. 

TARTAR  EMETIC,  Poisoning  by. 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Empoisonncmcnt  par  I'Anti- 
moine ;  Ger.  Antimoniumvergiftung. — 
Poisoning  by  tartar  emetic,  a  soluble  double 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potassium,  is  not 
very  common.  The  emetic  properties  of  the 
salt  generally  ensure  its  speedy  ejection  from 
the  stomach.  Poisoning  by  the  salt  may  be 
either  (1)  acute,  from  the  ingestion  of  a 
large  dose ;  or  (2)  chronic,  the  patient  suc- 
cumbing under  the  exhaustion  consequent 
upon  its  prolonged  administration. 

1.  Acute  poisoning. — Shortly  after 
taking  a  large  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  the 
patient  is  seized  with  intense  nausea  and 
faintness,  accompanied  by  depression  of  the 
force  of  the  pulse,  and  increased  perspiration. 
Violent  vomiting  and  retching  follow,  with  a 
burning  pain  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.  Vomiting  affords 
no  relief  to  the  nausea  and  pain,  and  is 
repeated,  the  vomited  matters  becoming 
bilious,  and  ultimately  perhaps  blood-tinged. 
A  metallic  taste  is  felt  in  the  mouth  ;  the  abdo- 
men becomes  painful  and  tender ;  and  profuse 
diarrhoea  sets  in,  the  fiEces  often  containing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  blood.  The  urine 
is  at  first  increased  in  quantity;  but  later  it 
may  be  scanty,  blood-tinged,  or  suppressed. 
The  circulation  is  throughout  depressed ;  and 
the  skin  cold,  clammy,  and  bathed  in  pro- 
fuse perspiration.  The  muscular  system  is 
relaxed ;  but  crauqis  of  the  extremities  may 
torture  the  patient.     In  rare  cases  a  pustular  ; 
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rash  appears,  like  that  produced  by  the  ex- 
ternal medicinal  application  of  the  drug.  In 
some  cases  neither  vomiting  nor  purging  has 
occurred,  the  symptoms  being  simply  those 
of  intense  prostration,  with  embaiTassed 
respiration.  In  fataf  cases  death  occurs 
within  a  few  hours. 

2.  Chronic  poisoning. — The  admini- 
stration of  repeated  small  doses  of  tartar 
emetic  causes  nausea,  vomiting,  purging, 
exhaustion,  and  debility,  which  not  infre- 
quently prove  fatal.  These  symptoms  are 
accompanied  by  depressed  irregular  circula- 
tion, profuse  perspiration,  and  disturbances 
of  respiration. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  These  are 
somewhat  variable,  but  on  the  whole  are 
those  of  a  metallic  irritant  poison.  In  most 
cases  there  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  tract  generally,  not  so  patchy 
or  marked  by  such  bright  redness  as  in 
arsenical  poisoning.  Not  mhequently  the 
stomach  and  small  intestines  escape,  and 
the  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the 
large  bowel ;  even  ulceration  of  the  intestines 
may  occur,  accompanied  by  hsemorrhagie 
extravasations.  Hypostatic  congestion  of 
the  lungs  is  often  prominent. 

Diagnosis. — Poisoning  by  tartar  emetic 
may  be  diagnosed  from  other  irritants,  es- 
pecially arsenic,  by  the  greater  and  earlier 
depression,  the  profuse  perK2;)iration,  greater 
irregularity  of  pulse,  and  the  more  irregular 
respiiation.  Ah  analysis  of  the  ejecta  or  of 
the  urine  is  always  advisable,  and  often  in- 
dispensable to  complete  the  diagnosis.  In 
chronic  cases  an  analy.sis  of  the  urine  is  the 
only  satisfactory  mode  of  determining  the 
nature  of  the  iUness,  where  tartar  emetic  is 
not  known  to  have  been  administered  as  a 
medicine. 

Prognosis. — This  must  always  be  grave, 
so  long  as  the  ejecta  contain  considerable 
quantities  of  the  poison.  In  acute  cases  the 
patient  cannot  be  considered  out  of  danger 
till  not  only  the  vomiting  has  ceased,  but  an 
obvions  return  of  strength  has  set  in  for 
some  time. 

Fatal  dose.  —  Fifteen  grains  may  prove 
fatal  to  an  adult.  Much  larger  doses  may, 
however,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  with  impunity. 
The  danger  is  much  increased  if  the  poison 
be  taken  in  conjunction  with  some  substance, 
such  as  opium,  which  deadens  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  stomach. 

Treatment.— The  stomach-pump  may  be 
used,  notwithstanding  profuse  vomiting.  The 
elimination  of  the  poison  may  be  hastened 
by  free  administration  of  diluents,  and  the 
stomach  protected  by  mucilaginous  drinks, 
or  the  stomach  may  be  washed  out  by  means 
of  the  siphon-tube.  The  most  effective  an- 
tidote is  tannic  acid,  which  forms  an  inso- 
luble tannate  of  antimony.  For  this  pur- 
pose tincture  of  cinchona  bark,  decoction  of 
oak-bark,  or  strong  infusions  of  tea  or  coffee, 
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may  be  administered ;  or  the  stomach  may 
be  washed  out  with  similar  tliiids,  or  with  a 
solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  tannic  acid.  Not 
till  after  this  has  been  done,  or  the  stomach 
well  and  repeatedly  cleansed  by  free  vomiting, 
should  opium  be  administered.  The  after- 
treatment  will  depend  upon  the  symptoms. 
The  treatment  of  chronic  cases  consists  in 
cessation  of  the  administration  of  the  poison ; 
in  the  exhibition  of  ammonia,  stimulants, 
and  tonics ;  and  in  careful  support  of  the 
strength.  Nutrient  and  opiate  enemata  are 
of  the  greatest  service. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

TASMANIA.— A  warm,  equable,  sub- 
tropical climate.  Mean  temperature  of 
Hobart  Town,  the  capital,  54°  F.  Prevalent 
winds,  N.E.  and  S.W.  See  Austral.\sia ; 
and  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

TASTE,  Disorders  of.— Svnon.  :  Fr. 
Troubles  dti  Gout;  Ger.  Stijrungcn  des 
Gi'schinackes. 

I.NTKODUCTIOK. — Disorders  of  taste  have  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  disturbances 
of  olfactory  impressions,  on  which  all  percep- 
tion of  flavour  dep.^nds.  The  chief  sensations 
of  taste  are  those  called  sweet,  sotir,  salt,  bitter, 
and  metallic.  Flavours  are  sensations  of 
smell  due  to  an  agent  which  reaches  the 
olfactory  mucous  membrane  through  the 
posterior  nares ;  their  cause  usually  at  the 
same  time  acts  upon  the  nerves  of  taste,  so 
that  the  flavour  blends  with  the  gustatory 
sensation,  and  seems  lilce  a  part  of  taste 
proper.  But  if  the  passage  of  air  into  the 
nasal  cavities  by  the  posterior  nares  is  pre- 
vented, as  by  closing  the  nostrils,  no  flavour 
is  perceived  and  taste  alone  remains.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  distinguish  disorders  of 
taste  from  altered  appreciation  of  the  sensa- 
tion— increased  or  diminished  enjoyment  of, 
or  disgust  at,  sensations  which  are  them- 
selves normal. 

The  sensation  is  subserved  by  structures 
in  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  hack  of  the 
tongue,  the  palate  and  palatine  arches,  and 
to  a  slighter  extent  by  those  on  the  tip  and 
edges  of  the  fore-part  of  the  tongue.  In  the 
latter  sweet  and  sour,  in  the  former  salt  and 
bitter,  are  best  perceived ;  but,  exce|it  for 
individual  peculiarities,  all  the  sensations 
can  be  perceived  in  each  region.  The  sense 
is  related  especially  to  certain  '  papilla; '  on 
the  back  of  the  tongue,  but  elsewliere  to 
less  differentiated  structures  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Substances  must  be  dissolved 
to  excite  ihe  sensation,  but  the  solution  may 
be  ertected  by  the  moisture  on  the  tongue. 
A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  important  for 
testing  the  sense  of  taste. 

In  the  front  of  the  tongue  the  sensation  is 
certainly  subserved  bylibres  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth,  belonging  to  this  nerve, 
but  reaching  its  root  by  a  circuitous  path — 
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the  chorda  tympani,  facial,  and  Vidian  norveii, 
sphcno-])alatine  ganglion,  and  thence  to  the 
fifth  by  the  petrosal  nerve.  Tiie  nerve-libroii 
connected  with  the  papillia  at  the  back  of  the 
tongue  are  those  of  tiie  terminal  branches 
of  the  glosso  piiaryngeal,  but  disease  of  this 
nerve  within  the  skull  does  not  impair  taste, 
and  destruction  of  the  root  of  the  liftli  nerve 
abolishes  it,  not  only  on  the  back  of  the 
tongue,  but  also  on  the  palate.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  probably  due  to  imperfect 
destruction  of  the  root,  or  to  the  disease  of 
its  fibres  being  within  the  pon.s.  Hence  it 
seems  that  the  taste-tibres  from  the  back  of 
the  tongue  leave  the  glosso-pharynu'eal,  just  as 
those  frum  the  front  of  tlie  tontine  leave  the 
lingual,  and  reach  the  root  of  the  fifth  by  an 
equally  circuitous  path,  ])riiliably  (from  other 
pathological  facts)  chiefly  by  the  tympanic 
nerve  of  Jacobson. 

Within  the  pons,  the  fibres  for  taste  seem 
to  take  a  course  separate  from  the  sensory 
roots,  and  at  first  near  the  motor  fibres  or 
nucleus,  since  the  writer  has  met  with  com- 
plete loss  of  taste  and  par.ilysis  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  on  one  side,  without 
aniesthesia,  from  disease  within  the  pons. 
The  path  ascends  to  the  opposite  hemisphere 
of  the  brain,  but  the  position  of  its  cortical 
centre  is  not  known. 

1.  Increased  Sensitiveness  of  the 
Nerves  of  Taste.  —  Synon.  :  Gustatorj- 
Hypera>sthesia  ;  Hiipcrgmsia. — This  condi- 
tion is  evidenced  by  detection  of  a  substance 
too  minute  in  quantity  to  be  perceived  by 
normal  taste,  or  by  an  abnormally  intense 
impression  when  a  given  quantity  of  a  sub- 
stance is  tasted.  In  excitable  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  in  general  malnutrition, 
substances  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood 
are  tasted  with  great  readiness ;  the  bitter- 

'  ness  of  morphine  injected  beneath  the  skin 

i  may  be  at  once  noticed  (Wernich).  and,  for 
a  long  time  after  a  bitter  substance  has  been 

1  taken,  whatever  is  tasted  may  seem  bitter. 
Gustatory  hypenrsthesia  is  often  met  with 

'  in  hj'sterical  persons,  and  sometimes  in  the 
insane.  It  is  not  usually  a  symptom  of  suf- 
ficient prominence  to  demand  special  treat- 
ment. 

2.  Perverted  Sense  of  Taste.-STNON. : 
Gustatory  Panesthesia  ;  Parageusia. — This 
is  not  uncommon  in  neurotic  states.     Sub- 

I  stances  excite  a  different  taste  from  that  to 
i  which    they  naturally  give   rise.      A   bitter 
j  flavour,  for  instance,  is  detected  in  a  simple 
saline.     This   condition    is   commonly   con- 
joined with  altered  appreciation  of  the  taste 
which  is  recognised,  so  that  substances  com- 
I  monly  considered  pleasant  are  disliked,  and 
those    are    enjoyed  which  commonly  excite 
j  disgust.      It  is  seen  in  a  slight   degree    in 
some   toxasinic    conditions,    but    more    fre- 
quently    in     psychical      disturbances.        In 
I  hysteria    it  leads  to    various    ab>urdities    in 
diet.    It  is  also  met  with,  as  a  rare  symptom. 
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in  some  degenerative  diseases,  such  as 
locomotor  ataxy. 

3.  Subjective  Sensations  of  Taste. — 

These  may  occur  from  disorders  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  in  hysteria,  insanity, 
and  occasionally  as  the  aura  of  epileptic 
attacks.  The  sensation  is  usually  of  an  un- 
pleasant description,  and  is  probably  pro- 
duced in  the  region  to  which  the  taste-fibres 
are  conveyed  by  the  branches  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve.  It  is  remarkable  (as  evi- 
dence of  the  association  of  the  cerebral  cen- 
tres in  correspondence  with  that  of  the  causes 
of  sensation)  that  distinct  flavours  and  tastes 
are  combined  in  epileptic  aiu'a,  but  an  odour 
is  always  separate. 

Subjective  sensations  of  taste  occur  also, 
very  rarely,  from  irritation  of  the  gustatory 
nerves.  They  have  been  produced  experi- 
mentally by  galvanismg  the  chorda  tympani, 
when  this  has  been  exposed  by  disease  of 
the  internal  ear ;  and  have  also  occurred  in 
some  cases  of  disease  of  the  petrosal  part  of 
the  facial  nerve.  These  subjective  sensations 
have  to  he  distinguished  from  abnormal  sen- 
sations due  to  substances  in  the  blood,  or  to 
secretions  of  the  mouth.  The  treatment  of 
the  symjjtom  is  that  of  its  cause. 

4.  Loss  of  the  Sense  of  Taste. — 
Synon.  :  Gustatory  Anffistliesia ;  Ageusia. 

^Etiology.  —  Dimmished  sense  of  taste 
may  be  produced  by :  (a)  Thickening  or 
other  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  month,  rendering  the  nerve-endings  less 
accessible  to  sapid  solutions.  This  is,  hovv- 
ever,  a  rare  cause.  (h)  Local  applica- 
tions lessening  the  irritability  of  the  nerve- 
endings.  Hot  or  cold  ajjplications  may 
temporarily  destroy  the  sense  of  taste.  Cool 
substances  cannot  be  tasted  so  well  as  those 
which  are  warm,  (c)  Hj'sterical  and  other 
functional  nervous  disturbances.  It  then 
forms  part  of  'hysterical  hemianesthesia' 
as  part  of  the  unilateral  loss  of  the  siJecial 
senses,  accompanied  by  anaesthesia  of  the 
limbs  and  half  of  the  trunk  on  the  coiTe- 
sponding  side.  [d)  A  similar  loss,  in  the 
same  association,  has  been  met  with  in  rare 
cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  ojjposite 
hemisphere,  (e)  Disease  of  the  nerves  which 
conduct  the  sensation  to  the  sensory  root 
of  the  tifth  nerve,  especially  of  the  tympanic 
plexiis,  in  consequence  of  caries  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  is  also  often  produced,  in  the 
front  oi  the  tongue,  by  disease  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  when  a  neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve 
passes  up  its  canal. 

Symptoms. — Loss  of  taste  involves  the 
perception  of  bitter,  sweet,  sour,  and  saline 
characters,  to  which  should,  perhaps,  be 
added  the  metallic  quality.  These  may  be 
lost  in  varying  degrees,  sometimes  entirely'' ; 
occasionaUy  some  are  more  impaired  than 
others.  The  loss,  from  disease  of  the  nerves, 
may  be  on  the  whole  or  part  of  one  side,  ac- 
cording to  the  relation  of  the  several  nerves 


to  the  function  in  different  parts  of  the  gus- 
tatory region,  as  already  explained.  Each 
part  of  the  tongue  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
cognising every  quality,  but  not  in  the  same 
degree  ;  bitterness  and  sweetness  are  appre- 
ciated chiefly  by  the  glosso-pharyngeal  at  the 
back,  acidity  and  saltness  by  the  lingual  in 
the  fore-part  of  the  tongue,  cliiefly  at  the  tip 
and  edges.  The  onset  of  the  defect  may  be 
sudden,  as  in  hysteria ;  or  gradual,  as  in 
most  forms  of  nerve-lesion.  In  the  latter  it 
is  usually  unilateral ;  in  rare  cases  both 
sides  are  involved.  It  is  associated  with 
other  symptoms  of  loss  of  function  of  the 
affected  nerves,  as  in  the  case  mentioned,  in 
which  there  was  loss  of  sensibility  in  the 
face  and  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  masti- 
cation. 

Diagnosis. — Loss  of  taste  has  always  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  loss  of  smell, 
since  all  flavours  are  recognised  by  the 
olfactory  nerve,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed 
that  when  these  cease  to  be  perceivicd,  taste 
is  lost.  The  power  of  tasting  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  powders  or  colourless  solutions 
which  shall  convey  no  information.  Citric 
acid,  quinine,  sugar,  and  salt,  in  powder  or 
solution,  answer  well.  The  tongue  must  be 
held  out,  and  the  substance  or  solution 
placed  on  the  part  of  the  tongue  it  is  desired 
to  test,  and  after  each  observation  the  mouth 
must  be  rinsed  with  water.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue  is  almost  destitute  of  the  sense 
of  taste,  except  on  the  edges  and  tip.  If 
the  loss  is  unilateral,  the  powder  may  be 
rubbed  on  the  side  of  the  protruded  tongue, 
near  the  tip,  with  the  finger,  and  the  patient 
should  indicate,  by  nodding  or  shaking  the 
head,  whether  it  is  tasted,  before  the  tongue 
is  withdrawn  into  the  mouth.  The  moisture 
on  the  mucous  membrane  is  sufficient  to 
dissolve  the  substance  and  enable  it  to  act 
upon  the  nervous  structures. 

Prognosis. — This  depends  on  the  cause, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  morbid  condition 
can  be  influenced  by  treatment.  It  is  good 
in  hysteria,  less  favourable  in  nerve-affec- 
tions. The  loss  due  to  affection  of  the  facial 
nerve  is  frequently  recovered  from,  but  may 
prevail  even  when  the  function  of  the  latter 
is  recovered.  In  intracranial  disease  of 
nerves  the  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  unfavour- 
able. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  in  nerve- 
disease  is  that  of  the  cause  of  the  symptom. 
Stimulation  of  the  nerves  in  the  tongue  may 
sometimes  aid  the  recovery  of  function,  and 
for  this  faradisation  is  the  most  effectual. 
Hysterical  loss  of  taste,  part  of  hemian- 
sesthesia,  is  best  treated  by  neglect.  Where 
the  loss  dejjends  on  an  affection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  local 
measures  alone  are  effective,  in  so  far  as 
the  treatment  can  be  influenced. 

W.   E,   GOWERS. 
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TEETH,  Diseases  of.  —  Synon.  :  Fr. 
Mdl'idiiii  (Ics  Dcntu  ;  Ger.  Krankhciten  dcr 
Zdhnc. 

Introduction.  —  The  toeth  are  pecviliiir 
or<;ans,  both  anatomically  and  physioIo;,'ic- 
ally.  The  three  hard  tissues  of  the  teeth  are 
of  comparatively  low  orrjanisation,  while  they 
are  in  connexion  internally  with  a  structure, 
the  pulp,  mainly  composed  of  plexuses  of 
nerves  and  blood-vessels,  and  tlie  roots  are 
covered  externally  with  a  highly  nervous  and 
vascular  periosteum. 

The  functions  of  the  teeth  are  important. 
They  exercise  a  lar^e  iuHuenee  in  the  pro- 
duction of  articulate  sounds.  They  have  a 
keen  tactile  faculty,  by  which  they  reco<,'nise 
the  texture  of  food,  and  detect  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies.  But  their  most  important 
function  is  mastication,  by  which  food  is 
comminuted  and  at  the  same  time  insalivated, 
two  essential  preliminaries  to  digestion.  The 
loss  of  the  teeth  is  with  many  of  the  lower 
animals  the  limit  of  life,  from  the  cessation 
of  these  processes ;  and  the  failure  of  masti- 
cation, through  edentulous  age,  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  intractable  dyspepsia  in  the  human 
subject.  This  fact  cannot  be  too  constantly 
remembered  by  the  practitioner.  The  resto- 
ration of  mastication  by  means  of  artificial 
teeth  is  often  the  immediate  cure  of  imper- 
fect digestion,  which  diet  and  drugs  have 
failed  to  influence 

The  diseases  of  the  teeth  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  surgical  character,  and  need  opera- 
tive interference.  Their  pathological  condi- 
tions are,  however,  of  important  interest  to 
the  medical  practitioner ;  causing  and  ex- 
l)laining,  as  they  do,  many  maladies  especi- 
ally of  the  nervous  system,  and  having  a 
serious  bearing  on  digestion  and  nutrition, 
as  dependent  on  efhcient  mastication. 

Again,  the  forms  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
characters  of  their  tissues,  are  frequently  in- 
dicative of  former  illness,  and  in  many 
instances  are  of  critical  diagnostic  value  in 
establishing  the  existence  of  a  constitutional 
taint  which  may  modify  or  develop  disease. 
The  teeth  are  dernuil  orgms,  and  as  such 
are  liable,  especially  during  their  develop- 
ment, to  be  att'octed  by  the  poison  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  leading  to  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  teeth  themselves,  and  to  the 
innnediately  contiguous  structures. 

The  teeth,  are,  moreover,  from  their 
peculiar  position  and  surroundings,  liable  to 
mechanical  injuries,  and  to  chemical  and 
physical  changes  of  the  most  interesting 
nature  in  themselves,  and  in  relation  to  the 
vital  manifestations  to  which  they  lead. 

In  this  article  the  morbid  conditions 
associated  with  the  teeth  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  Alveolar  Abscess; 
(2)  Caries;  (8)  Enamel,. Pitted  ;  (4)  Krosion  ; 

(5)  Eruption    of   Wisdom   Teeth,   Difficult ; 

(6)  ILemorrhage     after     Tooth-extraction ; 

(7)  Irregularity  in  Nmuber,   in  Shape,  and 


in  Position;  (8)  Loosening;  (9)  Necrosis 
of  the  Jaw  and  Teeth  after  the  Eruptive 
Fevers  ;  (10)  \or\ous  Allectiona  dept  ndent 
on  Diseases  of  the  Teeth;  (11)  Odontomes; 
(I'i)  Periosteum,  Di.seases  of  Dental;  (13) 
Pulp,  Diseases  of;  (14)  Syphilitic  Teeth; 
(ir>)  Toothache. 

1.  AlveDlar  Abscess.— 5c<?  12.  Peri- 
osteum, Diseases  of  Dental. 

2.  Carl 3S.^ Caries  of  the  teeth  is  the  most 
common  pathological  change  to  which  the 
human  body  is  liai>lo.  It  generally  afTects 
some  of  the  temporary  teeth  before  they  are 
shed ;  and  there  are  very  few  adults  in  whose 
teeth  caries,  in  some  degree,  is  not  to  be 
found.  Dental  caries  is  a  softening  and  dis- 
integration of  the  tooth's  surface,  gradually 
penetrating  towards  its  centre.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  afTection  due  to  external  influences, 
which  are  partly  chemical  and  partly  para- 
sitic in  nature. 

^Etiolooy. — The  predisposing  caugea  of 
dental  caries  are  local,  and  general :  — 

Local. — These  include  :  (a)  Defective  en- 
amel—pits, &c. ;  deficiency  of  lime-salts 
thi-oughout  tooth,  (i)  Irregularity — favour- 
ing lodgment  of  food,  (r)  Want  of  cleanliness, 
(d)  Abnormal  condition  of  secretions;  acidity; 
mucoid  condition  of  saliva  in  fevers. 

General. — Under  this  head  come:  {a)  Here- 
dity— probably  through  deficiency  of  lime- 
salts,  (b)  Pregnancy,  (r)  Occupation :  e.ff. 
millers,  bakers,  confectioners,  or  chemical 
workers,  (d)  Civilisation — through  kind  of 
foods  ;  cooking  of  food  ;  brain  activity, 
(f)  Eheumatism,  gout,  diabetes  mellitus, 
dyspepsia. 

The  exciting  causes  are — chemical  sol- 
vents, acids  which  remove  lime-salts,  lactic 
acid  produced  in  transformation  of  carbo- 
hydrates, fruit  acids,  acids  in  medicines  — 
especially  the  mineral  acids. 

Dkschiption.  —  When  the  enamel  is  at- 
tacked by  caries,  it  becomes  opacjne,  whitish, 
or  groy ;  and  then  gradually  stained  of  a 
brownish  colour.  This  change  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  still  more  obvious  lesions  in  the 
dentine.  The  latter  tissue  undergoes  more 
rapid  alteration  than  the  enamel ;  it  becomes 
brown  and  soft,  and  the  disease  penetrates  in 
the  direction  of  the  tubes  towards  the  pulp, 
while  it  si>reads  laterally  beneath  the  as  yet 
healtliy  enamel.  Tliese  changes  occur  in  end- 
less variety,  one  form  passing  into  another. 
The  extreme  varieties  have  been  described 
as  distinct  species  of  decay,  without,  how- 
ever, sufficient  justificati<in. 

At  times  the  disease  advances  to  a  certain 
stage,  and  then  ceases;  the  intra-tubiilar 
material  becomes  calcified,  and  the  s\jrface 
perfectly  hard  and  dull-brown  or  black  in 
colour.  This  is  called  'arrested,'  '  stationary,' 
or  '  carbonised  '  decay.  There  is  a  pfculiar 
and  characteristic  odour  in  dental  caries, 
like  that  of  gangrene  of  the  lung ;  or  like 
the  scent  of  the   little   neuropterous  insecl 
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'  CJtrijsopa.'  The  softening  of  the  dentine  is 
brought  about  by  the  removal  of  the  phos- 
phate of  calciiim  in  a  sohible  acid  form,  and 
its  rephicenient  by  water.  Carious  dentine 
has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  resuhs  of  caries  are  many  and  serious, 
arising  from  removal  of  protection  from  the 
pulp  and  specific  irritation  of  it.  Toothache, 
neuralgia,  periostitis,  suppuration  of  the  jnilp, 
alveolar  abscess,  and  occasionally  muscular 
paralysis,  may  all  arise  as  consequences  of 
this  condition. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  dental 
caries  may  be  divided  into  proiihijlactic,  and 
remedial. 

P roiihylactic  treatment  should  be  directed 
against  overcrowding  of  the  teeth  by  judicious 
extraction ;  and  against  want  of  cleanliness 
by  the  use  of  the  tooth-brush  and  antiseptic 
washes  and  dciitrifices.  The  various  diseases 
causing  acidity  suggest  their  own  treatment. 
Iron  medicines  should  be  taken  through  a 
glass  tube,  and  the  teeth  brushed  immediately 
after  with  water  made  alkaline  by  bicar- 
bonate of  sodinna. 

Remedial  treatment  cannot  be  called 
curative,  as  there  is  no  restoration  of  lost 
tissue  ;  and  tliat  which  has  become  decal- 
cified never  h  irdens  again.  But  caries  may 
be  arrested,  and  further  decay  prevented. 
The  softened  tissue  should  be  removed ;  the 
hard  subjacent  structure  polished  and  kept 
smooth  ;  projecting  edges,  which  might  en- 
tangle food,  leveHed  and  burnished ;  and 
above  all,  cavities  sliould  be  stopjied. 

3.  Enamel,  Pitted. — Synon.  :  Mercurial 
Teeth — Hutchinson. 

It  IS  of  great  importance  to  distinguish 
between  syiihilitic  teeth  and  other  malformed 
teeth  which  have  no  similar  signification. 
When  Mr.  Hutchinson  first  described  the 
characters  of  teeth  which  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  inherited  syphilis,  much  unne- 
cessary distress  was  occasioned  by  confound- 
ing teeth  having  rocky  and  pitted  enamel 
with  those  which  were  truly  syphilitic  in 
their  origin ;  and  many  persons  supposed 
themselves  to  inherit  syphilis,  who  merely 
possessed  teeth  bearing  marks  upon  them 
which  registered  a  temporary  illness,  or  a 
condition  of  depressed  nutrition  in  child- 
hood when  the  affected  teeth  were  forming. 
Teeth  with  rocky  and  pitted  enamel  vary 
indefinitely  as  to  the  extent  of  their  defec- 
tive formation,  from  a  slight  horizontal 
grooving  in  the  enamel,  to  a  condition  in 
which  the  whole  surface  is  rocky  and  rugged, 
and  studded  with  pits  like  a  thimble.  In 
extreme  cases  the  enamel  may  be  almost 
entirely  wanting ;  but  there  is  no  narroiving 
of  the  apices  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and 
no  crescentic  notch  in  the  sui^crior  incisors, 
as  in  syphilis.  The  defects  of  the  enamel 
are  nearly  always  horizontal  in  their  disposi- 
tion ;  and  even  the  pits  have  such  an  arrange- 
ment   in    series.     This    condition    is    most 


frequently  seen  in  the  permanent  teeth, 
though  sometimes  in  the  temporary.  It  is 
most  manifest  in  the  first  molars,  the  incisors, 
and  the  canines.  Rarely  it  affects  the 
bicuspids,  near  the  apices  of  the  cusps ;  and 
still  more  rarely  the  whole  bicuspid  crown 
suffers.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
malformation  is  symmetrical  in  the  corro- 
sjjonding  teeth,  and  that  in  the  different 
teeth  it  has  occurred  at  a  point  in  its  develop- 
ment which  each  tooth  had  attamed  at  one 
particular  time ;  and  probably  the  mildest 
and  severest  cases  are  essentially  the  same 
in  their  pathological  meaning,  the  difference 
being  only  one  of  degree.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Hutchinson  that  this  condition 
of  teeth  is  the  result  of  the  constitutional 
influence  of  mercury  given  in  childhood  ;  but 
it  is  generally  quite  unconnected  with  such 
supposed  cause,  as  it  is  extremely  rare  for 
mercury  to  affect  the  mouth  in  children. 
This  condition  of  teeth  occurs  where  mer- 
cury has  never  been  given,  and  equally 
among  people  not  accustomed  to  that  drug. 
It  is  found,  moreover,  among  extinct  races, 
who  lived  before  mercury  was  used  as  a 
medicine.  The  microscopical  structure  of 
teeth,  thus  degenerated,  shows  that  the  con- 
dition is  essentially  one  of  imperfect  calcifi- 
cation of  the  enamel  and  dentine ;  and  any 
influence  or  disease  of  childhood,  suspending 
for  a  time  or  depressing  the  nutrition,  may 
be  an  efficient  cause.  As  this  state  of  tooth 
is  permanent,  it  remains  a  record  through 
life  of  an  illness  in  childhood.  These  defects 
in  the  tissues  of  the  teeth  are  concurrent 
with  their  lamination.  The  tissues  of  the 
teeth  exhibit  a  series  of  layers  due  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  calcification,  in  which  the 
earthy  impregnation  has  been  greater  and 
less  alternatingly.  This  is  a  normal  condition 
up  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  when  the  laminae 
of  lesser  calcification  are  extremely  defective 
in  earthy  matter,  histological  defects  arise, 
which  lead  to  the  appearances  in  the  teeth 
described. 

4.  Erosion. — Erosion  is  the  name  given 
to  the  process  by  which  saucer-shaped  cavi- 
ties or  grooves  are  formed  on  the  labial 
aspects  of  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  They  are 
generally  placed  transversely  ;  and  though  at 
times  attacking  all  teeth,  are  most  frequently 
seen  on  front  ones.  The  surface  of  erosion 
is  hard,  polished,  and  often  not  at  all  dis- 
coloured until  the  pulp  is  approached  ;  and 
the  teeth  attacked  frequently  become  so 
weakened  as  to  break  off.  Erosion  seems  to 
be  due  to  a  chemical  solvent,  the  source  of 
which  is  jDrobably  the  gum  margins. 

Treatment. — The  cavities  due  to  ero- 
sion should  be  filled  if  deep  enough  ;  other- 
wise the  sensitiveness  generally  present 
should  be  treated  by  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the 
form  of  the  solid  pencil,  or  chloride  of  zinc ; 
or  let  the  patient  occasionally  paint  the  parts 
with  sal  volatile. 
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5.  Eruption  of  Wisdom  Teoth,  Diffi- 
cult. Iiisutlicii'iicv  of  Tooui  ill  tlio  jaw  lor 
tho  mlveut  of  tlic  wisdom  teeth  is  soiiietiines 
utten<l('(l  with  very  l)aiiifnl,  and  even  serious 
symptoms.  The.se  are  confined  to  those 
cases  ill  whicli  the  obstruction  occurs  in  tlio 
h)wer  jaw.  Tlie  wisdom  tooth  has  insutli- 
cient  room  to  conio  throu^li,  and  remains 
impacted  at  the  base  of  tlie  ascondiiiK  ramus 
of  tlie  jaw,  f,'i-owiiv;j  and  pressiiif^  aj,'aiiist  tlie 
secoiul  molar.  This  j^ives  rise  to  inHamina- 
tioii,  and  pain  of  a  rheumatic  character, 
wandering;  down  the  neck  and  arm,  the  latter 
being  often  weakened  in  museuhir  power. 
In  acute  and  neglected  cases,  abscess  forms 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  burrows  about 
tlie  cheek.  One  remarkable  symptom  is 
trismus,  which  is  very  usual  in  these  cases, 
and  is  a  characteristic  symptom ;  the  mas- 
seter  muscle  becoming  contracted  and  tii-mly 
set,  so  that  the  jaws  can  liardly  be  opened  a 
(piarter  of  an  inch.  This  locking  of  the  jaw 
sometimes  occasions  very  unnecessary  alarm. 

Well  authenticated  instances  of  epilep.sy, 
delirium,  and  insanitj^  have  been  recorded 
as  liaving  been  occasioned  by  the  resisted 
eruption  of  the  lower  wisdom  teeth,  and 
cured  by  removal  of  the  cause  of  irritation. 
U2)l)er  wisdom  teeth  occasionally  give  trouble 
by  growing  into  and  ulcerating  the  clieok. 

TiiKATMKKT.  —  The  treatment  depends 
much  on  the  degree  of  obstruction.  Lancing 
the  gum  is  sometimes  suflicient ;  otlierwise 
removal  of  the  wisdom  tooth  is  the  proper 
cure.  Where  there  is  trismus,  it  is  necessary 
to  force  open  the  jaws  with  a  Mason's  gag 
under  an  aincsthetic,  and  then  extract  the 
tooth  if  possible.  If  it  cannot  be  reached, 
the  second  molar  should  be  extracted,  when 
its  posterior  fang  will  sometimes  be  found 
absorbed.  When  once  an  abscess  has  formed 
in  association  with  an  obstructed  wisdom 
tootli,  the  removal  of  that  tooth  is  unavoid- 
able. Though  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove 
the  second  molar  Ih-st,  the  third  must  after- 
wards follow,  or  the  abscess  will  remain.  The 
trismus  vanishes  on  extraction  of  the  tooth. 

().  Haemorrhage  after  Tooth-extrac- 
tion.— HaMuorrhage  following  tooth-extrac- 
tion may  be  either  7>ru« a  r;/  or  sccondanj. 

Primary  luemorrhncir  is  rarely  persistent. 
The  duration  seems  to  depend  on  the  amount 
of  lac^ration.  The  portion  of  the  socket 
formed  by  tlie  alveolar  plate  will  often  be 
found  to  bulge  after  an  extraction.  When 
this  occurs,  the  bleeding  is  often  prolonged, 
probably  because  the  fracture  of  the  outer 
plate  opens  up  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the 
bone. 

Tre.\tment.  —  The  proper  treatment  for 
liwmorrhage  of  this  kind  is  to  s(juec/e  the 
outer  and  inner  plates  together.  Very  hot  or 
very  cold  water  generally  stops  the  bleeding 
at  once.  Siiould  this  fail,  the  treatment 
should  be  tliat  for  secondary  hiemorrhage. 

Secondury  hcemorrhage  is  very  rai'e,  con- 


sidering llie  number  of  teeth  extracted. 
There  is  frequently  a  history  of  the  ha-mor- 
rhagic  diathesis.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
associated  witli  menstruation. 

TUEATMKNT.  —  Various  general  renu'dies 
have  been  tried,  such  as  hamamelis,  tur- 
pentine, and  the  like.  ISut  it  is  on  local 
treatment  that  the  practitioner  depends.  It 
is  ad\  isable  to  remove  any  badly  fornird  and 
leaking  clots.  Then  syringe  the  socket  with 
hot  water,  and  examine  for  torn  gum,  or 
alveolar  sphnters ;  and  a  tent-shaped  roll 
trough  side  out)  of  niatico  leaf  slioiild  after- 
wards be  inserted  into  the  apex  of  each  root- 
socket. 

The  following  plan  is  often  most  efTeetive  : 
Twist  a  small  cone  of  cotton  wool  on  the 
sharp  end  of  a  straiglit  silver  probe.  Dip  it 
into  Richardson's  styi>tic  colloid,  and  carry 
it  to  the  apex  of  each  socket.  If  llie  cotton 
wool  be  tirmly  but  not  tightly  rolled,  tho 
probe  can  be  withdrawn  (piite  easily,  pro- 
vided the  point  is  smooth  and  straight.  Tlie 
cone  of  wool  rapidly  expands  and  is  retained 
in  tho  conical  socket.  Hamamelis,  or 
saturated  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  alcohol, 
may  be  used  instead  of  the  colloid.  Should 
plugging  alone  fail  to  stop  the  bleeding, 
pressure  must  bo  tried  in  addition.  This 
may  be  obtained  by  getting  tho  patient  to 
bite  on  a  pad  of  lint  or  cork,  and  then  ban- 
daging the  chin  tightly  up  with  a  four-laileJ 
band.age.  Special  tourniciuets  and  clamps 
have  been  devised  for  tliis  purpose.  Tho 
actual  cautery  has  been  used,  but  it  is  rarely 
needed. 

7.  Irregularity  in  Number,  Shape, 
and  Position  of  Teoth. 

(a)  \umbcr. — Absrm-c  of  one  or  more  toetli 
is  common.  The  deticioncy  may  be  caused 
bj'  removal  of  the  permanent  germ,  during 
extraction  of  a  temporary  tooth,  or  possibly 
by  the  germ  being  alTected  by  the  diseases  of 
diildhood.  Hereditary  absence  of  teeth  is 
fre<iuently  noted.  The  modern  diminution 
in  size  of  tho  lateral  incisor  and  wisdom 
teeth  points  to  their  gradual  elimination  from 
their  respective  series.  Non-eruption  of  the 
wisdom-teeth  is  very  common.  A  retained 
temporary  tooth  will  often  be  found  lilling 

!  the  place  of  an  absent  permanent  one ;  and 
this  may  sometimes  be  the  cause,  and  some- 
times the  effect,  of  absence  of  the  permanent 
tooth.    SujH'rrittmrrarij  ttrth  are  occasionally 

'  «cen.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  iipixT 
jaw,  and  are  most  commonly  irregular  in 
shape  and  position.  Their  removal  is  neces- 
sary when  they  cause  overcrowding,  incon- 

,  venience,  or  disfigurement. 

{h)  Shape. — Tlio  lateral  incisor  and  wis- 
dom teeth  are  most  commonly  allocted. 
There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  tho  over- 
crowding in  modern  jaws  to  be  relieved  at 
the  expense  of  these  teeth.     .Xmongst  people 

j  whose  mouths  do  not  show  this  overcrowding, 
the.=e  teeth  are  better  developed. 
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(c)  Position. — Irregularity  in  position  is 
very  coinmon,  and  overcrowding  is  the 
general  cause.  The  human  jaw  is  diminish- 
ing in  greater  ratio  tlian  the  teeth  which 
have  to  occupy  it.  This  is  partly  the  result 
of  sexual  selection,  and  partly  of  want  of 
exercise,  brought  about  by  the  highly  pre- 
pared foods  of  modern  civilisation.  Pos- 
sibly also  early  mental  activity  at  the  time 
the  jaw  is  developing,  causes  the  brain  to 
receive  an  undue  share  of  the  phosphates  in 
the  blood-supply  to  the  head.  Heredity 
would  also  have  its  influence.  Too  early  , 
extraction,  and  too  long  retention  of  tem-  I 
porary  teeth  are  causes  of  malposition.  Ob- 
structed nasal  breathing  and  thumb-sucking 
must  be  included  in  the  same  category. 

8.  Loosening  of  Teeth. — 6fe  12.  Peri- 
osteum, Diseases  of  Dental. 

9.  Necrosis  of  the  Jaw  and  Teeth 
after  the  Eruptive  Fevers.  —  Necrosis 
of  the  jaw  and  teeth  is  among  the  secondary 
maladies  wiiich  is  apt  to  occur  after  small- 
pox, scarlet  fever,  and  measles  in  children, 
and  the  cases  are  all  singularly  alike.  They 
usually  occur  between  the  third  and  eighth 
years,  and  tlie  severity  of  the  previous  attack 
of  fever  is  immaterial.  The  local  symptoms, 
which  usually  appear  from  three  to  six  weeks 
after  the  primary  disease,  consist  in  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  gum  around  one  or  more  of  the 
temporary  teeth;  and  this  continues  until  the 
bare  jaw  is  exposed  to  a  depth  which  corre- 
sponds not  only  to  the  fangs  of  the  temporary 
teeth,  but  to  the  bony  capsules  of  their  im- 
mature successors.  Transverse  ulceration 
then  usually  follows;  and  the  temporary  teeth, 
their  alveoli,  the  immature  permanent  teeth, 
and  their  bony  capsides  are  shed.  Frequently 
this  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  sym- 
metrically. There  is  no  swelling  or  formation 
of  supplemental  bone.  In  the  lower  jaw,  the 
base  of  the  bone  is  rarely,  if  ever,  involved  ; 
and  the  consecjuent  disfigurement  is  singu- 
larly slight.  These  exfoliations  occur  much 
more  frequently  after  scarlet  fever  than  after 
measles  ;  and  they  are  rare  after  small-pox. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  these  cases 
should  consist  in  as  little  local  interference  as 
possible.  Little  need  be  done,  beyond  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness  and  deodorisation,  and  the 
removal  of  the  sequestra  when  quite  loose. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient  will 
require  careful  treatment. 

10.  Nervous  Affections  Dependent 
on  Diseases  of  the  Teeth.— Affections  of 
the  nervous  system  dependent  on  the  teeth, 
independently  of  dentition,  have  not  been 
sufficiently  recognised,  and  records  of  them 
are  so  few  and  partial  that  it  is  difficult  to 
generalise  upon  them.  Tiiese  affections  are 
either  {a)  reflex,  {b)  direct,  or  (e)  complex.  In 
the  first  case  some  portion  of  the  nervous 
system  receives  an  exaltation  of  function 
from  the  irritation  of  a  tooth-nerve  :  in  the 
eecund  case  some  contiguous  nerves  are  in- 


volved by  the  spread  of  inflammation  from 
diseased  teeth,  or  the  pressure  of  the  inflam- 
matory products :  in  the  third  case  both 
would  be  entailed  in  a  mixed  and  uncertain 
proportion. 

(a)  licjlex  affections. — As  regards  the  reflex 
phenomena  of  disease  dependent  on  the 
teeth,  we  may  enumerate  pain ;  muscular 
spasm  ;  muscular  paralysis  ;  paralysis  of  some 
of  the  nerves  of  special  sense  ;  and  perverted 
nutrition.  These  reflex  phenomena  have 
been  found  to  be  induced  by  tlie  following 
diseases :  Caries,  with  or  without  exposure 
of  the  pulp;  exostosis— hypertrophy  of  the 
crusta  petrosa;  nodular  developments  of 
dentine  in  the  pulp-cavity ;  periostitis,  plas- 
tic or  suppurative ;  impaction  of  permanent 
teetli  in 'the  maxillary  bones  ;  and  crowding 
of  teeth  from  insufficient  room. 

Small  excrescences  of  dentine  occurring 
within  the  pulp-cavity  (or  in  the  form  of 
small  nodides  in  the  substance  of  the  pulp) 
are  apt  to  produce  erratic  and  widespread 
pain  among  the  dental  nerves  of  one  side  of 
the  face.  The  same  symptom  not  infre- 
quently occurs  where  the  morbid  change 
consists  of  fine  nodular  exostoses  on  the 
fangs  of  the  teeth.  In  these  cases  the  pain 
is  radiated  from  the  spot  of  irritation  over  a 
large  nervous  area ;  but  the  tooth  containing 
the  offending  growth  is  usually  perceptible 
by  tenderness  or  elongation,  or  a  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  patient  tliat  it  is  the 
centre  of  offence.  Where  it  arises  from  an 
exostosis  it  is  apt  to  be  repeated  with  several 
teeth  one  after  another.  These  cases  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  are  often  made 
the  subjects  of  unavailing  medical  treatment 
for  a  long  time.  Extraction  of  the  tooth  is 
the  only  remedy. 

Wry-neck,  epilepsy,  and  tetanus  are  three 
forms  of  muscular  spasm  which  have  been 
distinctly  traced  to  the  irritation  of  disease 
of  the  teeth  in  the  adult.  So  likewise  have 
been  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris. 

Among  the  nerves  of  special  sense  which 
have  been  affected  by  reflex  nervous  action 
from  tooth-irritation  are  the  auditory  and 
the  optic ;  cjises  of  deafness  and  of  complete 
amaurosis  having  arisen  from  tliese  causes. 

There  is  a  not  infrequent  form  of  muscular 
and  sentient  paralysis,  affecting  one  or  other 
of  the  arms,  which  has  often  been  wrongly 
diagnosed,  and  led  to  much  needless  suiier- 
ing  and  alarm.  It  consists  of  weakness, 
some  pain,  and  occasionally  loss  of  sensation 
in  the  arm  and  hand  in  question.  Pain  fre- 
quently commences  in  the  side  of  the  neck, 
or  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder ;  and  is  of  an 
aching,  weary  character,  much  increased  by 
any  muscular  effort  of  the  limb,  which 
usually  hangs  in  a  powerless  listless  attitude 
by  the  patient's  side.  The  hand  is  feeble, 
and  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  grasping 
and  shaking  hands  with  cordial  pressure. 
These  symptoms  are  sometimes  only  induced 
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by  exertion.  Such  cases  have  been  fre- 
quently supposed  to  depend  on  central  nervous 
disease,  and  have  been  so  treated.  They 
may  depend,  however,  on  some  irritation  of 
a  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  tisually  a  back 
molar,  which  is  transmitted  throuf»h  the 
cervical  and  brachial  plexuses  of  nerves.  A 
carious  or  impacted  wisdom-tooth  is  often 
the  cause.  Extraction  of  the  tooth  is 
followed  by  complete  relief  within  a  few 
hours.  There  are  also  on  recordsoine  curious 
cases  of  perverted  nutrition,  in  which  the 
colour  of  the  iris  has  been  altered,  and  the 
hair  at  certain  spots  has  become  abruptly 
white  ;  and  ulcers  have  formed  and  refused 
to  heal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  neck  and 
cheeks,  all  dependent  upon  dental  irritation. 

(b)  Direct  affections. — Direct  affections  of 
the  nervous  system,  caused  bj-  tooth-disease, 
are  far  less  common  and  less  varied  than 
those  which  are  reflex,  and  their  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  more  obvious  and  intelligdjle.  The 
portio  dura  of  the  seventh  nerve,  tlie  nerves 
which  enter  the  orbit,  and,  very  rarely,  the 
dental  nerves  in  their  tracts  in  the  jaw.  are 
those  only  which  suffer  in  this  way,  that 
is,  are  entangled  in  their  course  by  those 
iutlaminatory  influences  and  products  which 
diseases  of  the  teeth  engender. 

The  conseijuences  of  the  direct  implica- 
tion of  nervous  trunks  by  the  inflannnatorj' 
results  of  these  diseases  are  so  very  grave, 
especuiUy  when  affecting  the  nerves  of  the 
eye  in  their  course  to  the  orbit,  and  the 
ultimate  results  are  so  likely  to  become  per- 
manent when  relief  is  not  speedily  given, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  their  im- 
portance. Great  stress  must  be  laid  upon 
this  subject,  because  such  cases  may  be 
misunderstood ;  and  injuries  have  thus  be- 
come permanent  and  irremediable,  which, 
if  correctly  interpreted  and  properly  treated 
at  first,  would  have  been  easily  obviated. 

The  entanglement  of  the  portio  dura 
leading  to  facial  palsy  has  arisen  from  the 
plastic  exudation  around  an  upper  back 
molar,  and  has  been  iminediately  cured  by 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth.  Instances  have 
also  been  observed  in  which  the  nerves 
passing  into  the  orbit,  and  probably  within 
the  orbit,  have  been  surrounded  with  plastic 
exudation  leading  to  the  destruction  of  their 
functions,  and  to  temporary  or  permanent 
loss  of  sight.  The  writers  have  seen  several 
such  cases ;  some  wore,  and  all  might  have 
been,  completely  cured  by  the  early  removal 
of  the  offending  teeth.  It  is  very  rare  indeed 
for  the  dental  nerves  in  their  passage  through 
the  jaw-bones  to  be  pressed  upon  and  func- 
tionally disturbed  by  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts of  carious  teeth.  But  such  cases  have 
occurred,  producing  loss  of  sensation  of  the 
front  teeth,  lips,  and  chin. 

(c)  Complex  affections'.— In  some  instances 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  clearly  of  a  mixed 
character,  partly  reflex   and  partly   direct. 


This  is  no  doubt  the  case  in  those  remarkable 
nnd  not  infrecjuent  examples  of  trismus,  in 
which  the  jaws  are  firmly  closed  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  masseter  muscle, 
oil  the  side  where  a  carious  or  impficted 
lower  molar  tooth  is  keeping  up  irritation, 
and  which  is  quickly  cured  by  the  extraction 
of  the  tooth. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  those  wi<le- 
spiead  and  diffused  pains,  attended  with 
extreme  tegumentary  sensibility,  which  so 
often  accomj)any  ordinary  toothache. 

11.  Odont^mes. — Tliese  are  congenital 
fibro-plastic  or  osseous  tumours,  the  result 
of  morbid  changes,  such  as  hypertrophy  and 
degeneration  in  tiie  forming  tuotli. 

V2.  Periosteum,  Dental,  Diseases 
of. — Under  tliis  heading  we  note  the  various 
phases  of  inflammation — from  hypenemia  to 
suppuration  (including  a  peculiar  form  of 
chronic  inflammation,  probably  infective, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  ptjorrhnca 
alveolaris,  or  Kigg-»"s  disease) ;  mention  must 
also  be  made  of  associated  troubles,  such  as 
necrosis,  exostosis,  and  absorption  of  the 
t(joth-roots.  Cysts  also  may  bo  considered 
under  this  head. 

(a)  Periostitis.  —  Syxon.  :  Periodontitis; 
pericementitis. — Dental  periostitis  may  be 
acute,  chronic,  or  diffuse. 

\Vlien  the  nerve-pulp  is  dead  and  not 
aseptically  treated,  or  perhaps  is  inflamed, 
either  by  caries,  or  by  fillings  injudiciously 
inserted,  or  by  cold,  the  tooth  may  become 
tender  to  bite  on,  and  slightly  long  and  loose 
ill  consequence  of  hijpcrtcmia.  Tlie  inflam- 
mation may  resolve,  or  the  tooth  become 
acutely  tender  or  aching,  and  the  gum  over 
it  red  and  injected;  acute  periostitis  is  now 
present,  liesolution  is  still  possible,  but 
often  suppuration  ensues,  the  nerve,  if  pre- 
viously alive,  having  meanwhile  died ;  and 
the  pain  is  intense,  and  worse  at  night ;  the 
gum  swells,  and  pus  is  seen  to  be  pointing; 
an  abscess  has  formed.  Relief  is  experienced 
by  evacuation  ;  the  vent  on  the  gum  remains 
{(jumboil),  and  the  tooth  settles  down.  A 
tooth  may  remain  chronically  tender,  with 
periodic  exacerbations,  constituting  chronic 
periostitis;  and  wi.en  so  affected  generally 
becomes  tartar  covered  and  discoloured  from 
lack  of  use. 

Treatmknt. — The  treatment  of  dental  peri- 
ostitis should  be  local  and  general.    Locally, 
scarification  or  leechmg  of  the  gum  is  indi- 
'  cated    in   the    early   stages.      Later    stages 
demand   counter-irritation,  for  instance,  by 
'  means  of  a  combinition  of  1  fluid  dra?hm 
I  each  of  Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  and 
!  liniment  cf  iodine,  and  10  minims  of  chlo- 
roform ;   which  is  painted  on  the  gum ;   or 
capsicum  plasters  may  be  ajiplied  over  the 
I  roots.      The   pointing   of   pus  should  be  fa- 
voured by  fomentation    inside   the    mouth ; 
and  an  abscess  opened  directly  it  points. 
Tlie  general  treatment  should  be  a  smart 
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l>iuf,'e  at  first,  and  perhaps  tonics  later  in 
the  case  of  enfeebled  patients. 

(6)  Diffuse  Periodontitis.— "^hew  this  dis- 
c.ii-e  exists  on  both  sides  in  both  jaws,  it  is 
fjeneraily  due  to — (1)  Traumatism — e.g.  vio- 
lent closure  of  the  jaws  by  a  blow  ;  (2)  din- 
theirs — rheumatism,  gout,  syphilis,  scrofula  ; 
or  (3)  ptijalism—  referable  to  mercury  chiefly ; 
but  also  sometimts  to  copper,  arsenic,  or 
iodide  of  potassium. 

The  tee'h  are  raised  and  tender,  and  the 
gum  around  them  is  congested.  No  suppu- 
ration occurs. 

Treatment. — Hot  fomentations  of  boric 
acid  lotion  are  indicated  for  traumatic  cases. 
Iodide  of  potassium  will  be  useful  for  most 
of  the  others,  combined  with  a  moiith  lotion 
of  chlorate  of  potassium.  Adynamic  cases 
should  have  generous  diet,  port-wine,  and 
quinine. 

One  or  two  teeth  will  sometimes  cause 
tenderness  of  all  the  teeth  on  one  side. 
Usually  the  cause  is  obvious. 

((•)  PijorrJicea  alveolaris. — This  flisease  was 
first  described  by  lliggs.  It  appears  to  be 
a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the 
periosteum.  It  advances  slowly  in  a  ring- 
like  manner  from  the  neck  towards  the  apex 
of  the  root,  whilst  ordiiiary  periostitis  spreads 
from  the  apex.  As  the  alveolar  edges  are 
destroyed  2>a)i  2)assu  with  the  progress  of  the 
inflammation,  the  tooth  or  teeth  become 
looser  and  looser,  and  are  finally  lost.  The 
diseape  is  probably  mildly  infective,  and  tends 
to  spread  through  the  medium  of  the  pus 
which  is  constantly  oozing  from  the  margins 
of  the  gums.  There  is  usually  neither  tender- 
ness nor  pain  tdl  a  late  stage.  It  attacks 
front  teeth  mostly,  and  when  limited,  as  it 
frequently  is  at  the  start,  it  appears  to  have 
been  excited  by  local  irritants — food,  tartar, 
or  imdue  pressure  of  the  bite. 

Certain  diatheses  predispose  to  pyorrhoea, 
sucli  as  the  gouty  or  rheumatic ;  and  so  do 
the  specific  fevers  and  valvular  heart-disease, 
or  other  conditions  in  which  there  is  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels  of  the  periphery.  Mer- 
curial salivRtion  also  doubtless  tends  to  pro- 
duce it.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  disease 
is  present  in  all  the  teeth.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
calls  it  sycosis  dentitirn;  and  compares  it 
with  sycosis  tarsi. 

Treatment. — This  is  a  very  intractable 
disease.  Cure  is  seldom  attained,  and  con- 
tinuous attention  is  necessary  to  prevent  it 
from  getting  worse  and  affecting  other  teeth. 
All  tartar  should  he  removed.  Having  painted 
the  gum  margins  with  cocaine  solution  (20  per 
cent.),  we  must  syringe  each  one  carefuUy  and 
forcibly ;  then  apply  some  strong  antiseptic 
beneath  the  gum-margins,  with  a  sjilinter  of 
wood.  Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphate 
of  copper  crystals,  powdered  and  mixed  into 
a  paste  with  pure  carbolic  acid,  are  favourite 
remedies.  This  procedm-e,  alternated  with 
the  use  of  an  astringent  mouth- wash,   such 


as  tannic  acid  and  eau-de-Cologne,  seems  the 
best  available  treatment. 

(d)  Cysts. — Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in 
connexion  with  the  roots  of  diseased  teeth  as 
l)ainless,  slow-growing,  bony  swellings.  The 
contents  are  fluid,  often  containing  choles- 
terin  flakes.  Extraction  of  the  tooth  is  the 
only  remedy  as  a  rule. 

[c)  Necrosis. — Necrosis  is  the  term  limited 
by  usage  to  denote  death  of  the  cementum  at 
any  part,  owing  to  more  or  less  separation  of 
the  periosteum.  It  may  be  partial ;  and  may 
exist  coincidently  with  a  living  pulp  and  den- 
tine; or  it  may  be  complete,  in  which  case 
the  whole  tooth  (dentine  and  cementum)  is 
dead,  and  is  soon  shed  by  nature  as  a  foreign 
substance.  Partial  necrosis  may  be  due  to 
abscess,  pj  orrhcea  alveolaris,  or  exposure  of 
a  root  by  gum-absorption.  Treatment  is 
only  possible  in  so  far  as  it  can  combat  these 
causes. 

(/)  Exostosis. — Dental  exostosis  is  a  dis- 
ease resulting  in  an  undue  thickening  of  the 
cementum.  It  may  occur  as  nodular  excres- 
cences ;  or  as  a  general  even  thickening  of 
the  root.  Sometimes  it  is  obviously  due  to 
previous  inflammation  in  an  isolated  tooth  ; 
in  other  instances  it  is  present  in  several 
teeth,  and  has  no  such  apparent  connexion 
with  pathological  action.  Frequently,  per- 
haps most  often,  this  condition  may  be  pre- 
sent without  any  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  to 
lead  one  to  suspect  it ;  but  sometimes  it  is 
the  cause  of  tic-douloureux.  After  excluding 
other  causes  of  pain,  as  caries  and  erupting 
wisdoms,  such  cases  may  appear  idio2)athic. 
At  times  the  patient  may  indicate  a  certain 
tooth  as  the  focus,  which  is  apparently  quite 
sound.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  when  a  slight 
tenderness  on  rocking  laterally  confirms  this. 
An  isolated  molar,  whose  well-worn  top  indi- 
cates that  it  has  borne  the  greater  share 
of  mastication,  is  frequently  the  subject  of 
exostosis. 

Treatment. — The  only  remedy  is  extrac- 
tion. In  cases  on  record  the  pain  has  re- 
curred in  another  tooth  when  one  has  been 
removed,  and  the  roots  of  all  showed  this 
affection  to  be  i^resent.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  diffuse  periostitis  of  rheumatism  and 
gout  may  lead  to  this  wholesale  exostosis, 
and  hence  treatment  may  be  directed  to 
these  diseases. 

(g)  Absorption. — A  process  similar  to  the 
physiological  one  which  causes  the  shedding 
of  temporary  teeth  may  occur  pathologically 
in  the  roots  of  permanent  sets.  This  may 
arise  from  similar  causes  to  those  of  exos- 
tosis, only  perhaps  the  inflammatory  action 
is  not  so  chronic.  An  alveolar  abscess,  or 
any  foreign  substances  close  to  or  perforating 
the  cementum,  so  as  to  irritate  the  perios- 
teum, may  give  rise  to  it.  The  pressure  of 
the  erupting  crown  of  a  neighbouring  tooth 
may  also  cause  it,  as  in  the  case  of  second 
molar   roots   pressed   upon   by  an   erupting 
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wisdom  tooth.  Cases  are  reconleil  in  which 
the  cause  was  obscure,  tootli  alter  tootli 
bomjj  shed  with  apparently  sound  crowns, 
the  roots  of  which  show  od  all  the  absorption- 
6ij,'ns  of  temporary  teeth  when  shed. 

The  symptoms  are  obvious  loosening  of  the 
teetli,  with  more  or  less  tenderness.  Treat- 
ment is  usuallv  hojieless. 

13.  Pulp,  Diseases  of  the. — These  are 
mostly  phases  or  results  of  iutlammatory 
action. 

(a)  Hypercemia. — This  is  generally  due  to 
the  loss  throiigh  caries  of  the  protection  which 
healthy  tooth-tissue  affords  against  the  ther- 
mal, chemical,  and  mechanical  irritation  of 
substances  in  the  mouth.  Metal  fillings, 
being  thermal  conductors,  are  sometimes  the 
cause  of  this  condition. 

The  symi)toms  vary  from  mere  discomfort, 
to  sharp  pain  on  taking  hot  and  cold  things. 
Acids  and  sweets  produce  similar  etlects. 

Trkatmknt. — The  best  treatment  for  this 
condition  is  to  ap])ly  carbolised  resin  on 
cotton  wool  until  the  tooth  can  be  stopped. 

(b)  Acute  inflammation, — Acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  dental  pulp  is  the  restilt  of 
further  progress  of  decay,  so  that  the  nerve- 
pulp  is  ahnost,  if  not  (piite,  laid  bare  ;  at  any 
rate  the  softened  dentine  probably  extends 
to  it.  Metal  fillings  will  also  cause  it — any 
filling,  in  fact,  i)ut  in  incautiously  near  to  an 
exposed  ptilp.  It  frecpiently  ends  in  death  of 
the  tooth  because  of  the  strangulation  ^vhich 
the  bony  walls  of  the  pulp-chamber  produce 
on  the  congested  tissue.  A  sharp  throbbing 
pain,  worse  wlien  the  head  is  low,  conse- 
quently at  night,  is  characteristic.  The  tooth 
is  generally  not  tender. 

Treatmknt. — In  the  early  stage  a  purge 
is  necessary.  A  leech  applied  on  the  gum 
might  possibly  stop  the  pain,  and  save  the 
nerve.  Probably  it  is  just  as  well  to  devital- 
ise the  nerve  at  once  with  arsenic ;  but  this 
should  only  be  done  by  the  dental  surgeon. 

(c)  Chronic  inflammation  has  similar 
causes  involved  in  its  production.  They  act 
less  acutely,  and  hence  the  results  are  dif- 
ferent. The  pain  comes  on  at  intervals,  and 
is  only  acute  when  the  pulp  is  actively  irri- 
tated by  food  or  pressure.  A  pulp  so  inflamed 
by  exposure  in  a  carious  cavity  gradually 
ulcerates  away.  Under  a  filling,  or  when 
not  actually  exposed  by  caries,  it  sometimes 
shrivels  and  dies. 

(d)  Hijpfrtrophy  or  polypus  of  the  pulp 
is  one  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
congested  pulp  swelling  into  the  carious 
cavity  is  irritated  into  exuberant  growth  by 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  opening  through  which 
it  protrudes. 

(e)  Calcification  is  occasionally  due  to  in- 
flammatory action,  but  cannot  always  be 
traced  to  it.  It  may  take  the  form  of  general 
calcareous  degeneration,  or  occur  only  as  bony 
nodules  in  teeth  often  apparently  quite  sound. 
These  nodules   may  give   rise  to  neuralgic 


pains,  the  cause  being  suspected  only  when 
other  possible  causes  are  excluded.  Addi- 
tional testimony  is  sometimes  alTorded  by 
the  strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  of  the  identity  of  the  olTendiiig  tooth, 
it  is  possible  that  the  gouty  or  rheumatic 
diathesis  may  gi\e  rise  to  this  trouble. 

14.  Syphilitic  Teeth. —  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  lluti-hinson  for  the  interesting  dis- 
covery that  children  who  inherit  syphilis 
are  liable  to  characteristic  deformity  of 
certain  teeth,  and  that  this  is  not  infre<piently 
associated  with  specific  interstitial  inflam- 
mation of  the  cornea.  Sy()hilitic  teeth  are 
small,  narrow,  more  or  less  pointed,  and 
usually  of  a  dirty-grey  colour.  Both  the 
temporary  and  permanent  sets  may  be 
atTected  ;  but  it  is  the  front  teeth  of  the  latter 
that  exhibit  the  characteristic  and  most 
marked  deformity.  The  lower  incisors  are 
peggy  and  pointed ;  those  of  the  upjier  jaw 
are  narrowed,  instead  of  expanded  towards 
the  cutting  edge  ;  and  tho  centrals  fre(iuently 
have  a  crescentic  notch.  The  other  irregu- 
larities of  shape  in  the  teeth  may  arise  or  be 
closely  imitated,  where  there  is  no  specific 
taint,  but  the  crescentic  notch  in  the  con- 
tracted cutting  edge  of  the  superior  perma- 
nent central  incisor  is  believed  to  be  dia- 
gnostic of  inherited  syphilis.  .\s  such,  it  is 
of  great  value  to  the  physician  in  deciding 
on  the  nature  of  doubtful  symptoms  which 
may,  or  may  not,  have  an  hereditary 
syphilitic  origin.  Mr.  Hutchinson  considers 
that  these  malformations  of  teeth  are  occa- 
sioned by  specific  stomatitis.  But  perverted 
form  and  nutrition  need  not  be  inflammatory 
in  origin  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  action  arises  in  these  cases.  The  teeth 
are  dermal  organs,  and  upon  the  skin  s%-phili8 
inflicts  some  of  its  chief  injuries,  which  need 
not  be  inflammatory. 

15.  Toothache. — The  term  '  toothache  ' 
can  scarcely  be  used  with  critical  accuracy, 
as  it  is  popularly  ai)plied  to  any  pain  in  or 
immediately  round  a  tooth,  without  distinc- 
tion as  to  its  cause  or  character.  Such  pain 
may  be  produced  by  many  conditions,  tlu! 
commonest  of  which  is  dental  caries,  with 
or  without  exposure  of  the  pulp.  But  other 
influences  may  induce  pain,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  tooth-decay. 
Among  these  causes  maj'  be  enumerated 
impaction  of  the  wisd»m.-treth,  especially  the 
lower;  inflammation  of  tlie  tooth-pulp  and 
periosteum  ;  rheumatism-;  drposit  of  secon- 
dary dentine  ill  the  pulp-chamber;  and 
exostosis. 

Excei)ting  where  pain  is  very  severe,  and 
of  such  a  character  as  to  assert  its  exact 
locality,  it  is  not  infrecpiently  referred  to  a 
position,  and  to  a  particular  tooth,  other  than 
the  one  atTected.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  mostlj'  anterior  to  the  locality  of  its  origin  ; 
and  ia  often  only  discovered  by  roughly 
manipulating  or  sharply  tapping  the  teeth- 
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Toothache  dependent  upon  dental  caries 
usually  arises  when  the  decay  approaches 
the  tooth-pulp,  and  is  the  result  of  intlam- 
mation  of  it.  The  tooth-pulp  consists  very 
largely  of  nerves,  and  is  closely  hoxed  up 
within  unyielding  wmIIs,  so  that  its  swelling 
gives  rise  to  great  internal  pressure  ;  hence 
the  pain  is  of  a  very  severe  and  distressing 
character.  Inflammation  fre(piently  yields  to 
complete  or  partial  suppuration  of  the  pulp ; 
the  escape  of  the  matter  being  attended  with 
marked  relief.  This  may  arise  either  from 
the  breaking  down  of  the  external  carious 
wall  of  the  tooth,  or  from  its  finding  vent 
through  the  orifice  at  the  apex  of  its  fang ; 
and  so  constituting  an  alveolar  abscess,  which 
ultimately  bursts,  either  as  a  gumboil  within 
the  mouth,  or  by  a  fistulous  opening  upon 
the  cheek. 

The  impaction  of  a  wisdom-tooth  produces 
a  form  of  toothache  which  is  usually  of  a  dull 
character,  and  gives  a  sense  of  tensum  and 
restraint.  It  arises  from  want  of  room  for  the 
coming  tooth,  the  growth  of  which  jaroduces 
pres-ureon  the  contiguous  structures.  The 
pain  often  wanders  along  the  whole  jaw,  and 
may  appear  to  be  especially  associated  with 
any  other  tooth  on  that  side.  Occasionally 
the  second  molar  becomes  so  eroded,  through 
absorption  of  its  posterior  fang  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  wisdom-tooth,  as  to  cause  in- 
flammation of  its  pulp,  in  which  case  there 
may  be  acute  toothache  and  loosening  of  the 
tooth 

Inflarnmatioyi  of  the  tooth-pulp  may  some- 
times occur  spontaneously,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  pain. 

Inftammation  of  the  periosteum  around 
any  particular  tooth,  the  result  of  disease  or 
any  external  violence,  may  have  the  same 
effect.  It  is  said  also  that  the  inflammation  of 
the  fibrous  tissues  romid  the  teeth  may  be  of 
a  rheumatic  character,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
positive  evidence.  It  may,  however,  arise 
from  syphilitic  periostitis,  and  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  mercury  when  pushed  to 
the  verge  of  salivation.  Iodide  of  potassium 
has  sometimes  a  like  effect. 

Secondary  dentine  and  exostosis  may  also 
be  associated  with  toothache,  wliich  is 
frequently  of  a  neuralgic  and  wandering 
character,  so  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  fix 
ujion  the  offending  tooth.  It  is  dillicult  to 
say  whether  the  jjain  results  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  adventitious  growth,  or  whether 
they  are  both  the  result  of  some  sub-inflam- 
matory condition. 

Treatment. —  The  treatment  of  toothache 
consists  in  attention  to  the  general  liealth  ; 
in  local  applications  ;  and  in  extraction  of  the 
offending  organ.  Tonics,  especially  quinine, 
are  often  useful  where  the  pains  are  of  an 
inconstant  and  neuralgic  character.  Food 
and  stimulants,  especially  wine,  would  also 
give  relief  in  such  cases,  where  the  patient  is 
below  par.     When  the  toothache  arises  from 
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caries,  great  relief  is  experienced  in  the  early 
stages  by  the  application  of  creasote  or  car- 
bolic acid.  Where  pus  is  pent  up  within  the 
pulp-cavity  it  should  be  evacuated,  either  by 
opening  the  pulp-cavity  from  above,  or  by 
drilling  the  tooth. 

Where  the  pain  arises  from  impaction  of 
wisdom-teeth,  relief  from  pressure  must  be 
given  by  extraction.  If  the  wisdom-tooth 
cannot  itself  be  got  at,  the  second  molar 
should  be  taken  out.  In  all  cases  where  the 
pain  has  become  excessive  and  intractable, 
removal  of  the  tooth  is  the  only  remedy. 

S.  J.  Salter.        J.  Hamilton  Craigie. 

E.    0.    ACKLANl). 

TEETH,  Grinding  of.  —  Automatic 
movements  of  the  mouth  are  common  to 
many  diseases,  especially  in  young  subjects. 
In  cerebral  disorders  in  children  we  often 
notice  a  vertical  movement  of  the  jaw,  as  if 
the  patient  were  chewing.  At  other  times 
the  movement  is  a  lateral  one,  and  the 
teeth  are  ground  together,  so  as  to  give  rise 
to  a  hard  unpleasant  grating  sound.  This 
symptom  is  not,  however,  necessarily  depen- 
dent upon  disease  of  the  brain,  nor  is  it 
peculiar  to  early  life.  Grinding  of  the  teeth 
may  be  observed  at  all  ages,  and  in  many 
different  complaints.  It  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  a  symptom  of  worms,  and  is,  indeed, 
often  present  when  the  alimentary  canal  is 
infested  with  these  parasites ;  but  the  symp- 
tom is  in  such  cases  quite  independent  of 
the  worms,  and  is  to  be  ascribed  merely  to 
the  intestinal  derangement  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  disease,  the  presence  of  worms 
bemg  merely  an  accidental  complication. 
Disordered  bowels  are  by  far  the  most 
common  cause  of  grinding  of  the  teeth  ;  and 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  cerebral 
disease,  this  symptom  is  almost  confined  to 
such  disorders  as  are  accompanied  by  de- 
rangements of  the  alimentary  canal.  Thus 
children  witli  tuberculosis  often  grate  their 
teeth  together  with  painful  persistency  ;  but 
in  this  disease  an  acid  condition  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  an 
almost  invariable  complication.  Again,  in 
rheumatism  and  gout,  where  there  is  the 
same  tendency  to  acid  fermentation  of  food, 
grinding  of  the  teeth  is  a  common  symptom 
in  the  adult. 

The  movement  of  the  jaw  occurs,  as  a 
rule,  independently  of  the  will,  and  is  seldom 
noticed  except  during  sleep.  Sometimes, 
however,  children  will  grind  their  teeth 
voluntarily,  and  apparently  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  are  doing.  Such 
cases  are,  however,  rare. 

The  treatment  of  teeth-grinding  consists 
in  the  correction  or  removal,  if  possible,  ol 
the  condition  upon  which  it  depends. 

Eustace  Smith. 

TEETHING,    Disorders     of.  —  See 

Dentition,  Disorders  of. 
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TELANGEIECTASIS       (rr,X(,      far ;  I 
(lyyuur,   a   l>li)()il-\  fsstl  ;    iiiul  (ktiktu,  a   dila-   j 
tation). — Anenrvfin    by    aiiastoiiiosis.      See 
Aneurysm  ;  and  Tumours. 

TELESE,  in  Italy  (Bonevento).— 
yiilpluir  waters.     Sre  Mi.skkal  \V.\ters. 

TEMPERAMENT.  —  Synon.  :  Fr. 
Tei>i2'tr<uncitt ;  Ger.  Korpcranlagc. — This 
term  denotes  the  correlation  of  j^roiiped 
ditlerences  existiiifj  anionj;  men,  in  respect 
of  physical  structure  and  conformation,  with 
diftercnces  of  functional  activity,  of  mental 
endo\vmcnt  and  disposition,  and  of  aflection 
by  external  circumstances. 

The  early  writers  on  medicine,  recof];nising 
the  facts  that  each  individual  man  is  ditferent 
from  all  other  men  in  physical  appearance ; 
that,  again,  in  every  man  are  found  qualities 
proper  to  himself,  inherent  and  indestruc- 
tible ;  that,  af^ain,  on  a  review  of  many  men 
a  constant  association  of  certain  qualities 
with  certain  variations  in  physical  appear- 
ance may  be  observed,  proceeded  to  make 
generalisations,  tending  to  the  doctrine  of 
temperaments.  This  doctrine,  as  fully  set 
forth  by  Galen,  establislied  nine  kinds  of 
temperament.  First,  the  balanced  tempera- 
ment {(VKfiiKTia,  temperics),  consisting  in  a 
mixture  of  different  qualities  in  such  due 
proportion  that  none  is  in  excess.  Next, 
four  temperaments  of  simple  excess  or 
default — the  hot,  the  cold,  the  moist,  and 
the  dry ;  and  then  four  mixtm-es  of  these — 
the  hot  and  dry,  the  hot  and  vioist,  the 
cold  and  dry,  the  cold  and  moist.  Subse- 
quently, under  the  influence  of  the  humoral 
pathology,  temperaments  were  classified  as 
sanguineous,  bilious,  ijhlcffmatic,  or  melan- 
cholic, according  as  the  heart,  the  liver,  the 
head,  or  the  spleen  was  supposed  to  be 
predominant  in  modifying  the  humours  of 
the  body.  More  recent  writers  have  again 
abridged  the  list,  and  have  given  its  cate- 
gories a  new  interpretation.  They  mostly 
acknowledge  but  three  temperaments — the 
sanguine,  the  nervous,  and  the  lymphatic. 
The  balanced  temperament  is  not  included, 
because  no  individual  of  such  perfect  struc- 
ture exists.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
descriptions  by  which  the  otlier  terms  are 
defined  represent  either  individuals  used  as 
types,  and  therefore  correspond  fully  only 
to  one  or  very  few  of  the  units  of  large 
genera,  or  are  constructive  types  correspond- 
ing to  no  single  existence. 

Kegarding  the  method  of  classification  a« 
wholly  artificial,  yet  without  denying  its 
usefulness,  we  propose  to  preface  the  gener- 
ally accepted  description  of  the  three  tem- 
peraments above  mentioned  by  a  brief 
analysis  of  Galen's  picture  of  the  €iic(>aror. 
The  thoroughly  tempered  human  being  is 
in  his  bodily  constitution  exactly  midway 
between  slimuess  and  stoutness,  between 
softness  and  hardness,  between  hot  and 
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cold.  In  his  mental  constitution  he  exhibits 
the  exact  mean  between  rashness  and 
timidity,  between  sluggishness  and  j)reci|)i- 
tancy,  between  the  sweetness  of  pity  and  the 
bitterness  of  hatred.  Such  a  one  is  brave, 
affectionate  at  home,  and  abroad  discreet. 
To  these  essentials  are  added,  of  necessity, 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  perfect 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  food,  physical 
and  psychical  energies  without  a  Haw,  the 
best  powers  of  feeling,  the  best  powers  of 
movement,  a  clear  skin,  a  good  breath.  He 
is  neither  too  much  given  to  sleep  nor  too 
wakeful,  is  midway  between  bahlness  and 
hairiness,  between  darkness  and  fairness  of 
complexion.  When  a  child  he  has  reddish 
rather  than  black  hair,  in  adult  life  the 
reverse. 

The  three  modern  categories  correspond 
fairly  to  Galen's  mixed  temperaments:  the 
sanguine  to  the  hot  and  moist,  the  nervous 
to  the  hot  and  dry,  the  lymphatic  to  the 
mixtures  of  cold  with  moist  or  dry. 

The  Sanguine  Temperament.— Per- 
sons belonging  to  this  group  are  described 
as  being  ruddy  and  bright  of  complexion,  as 
having  strong  and  salient  muscles,  a  rela- 
tively large  chest,  and  a  relatively  small 
head.  The  play  of  their  senses,  the  deter- 
minations of  their  will,  the  responses  of  their 
nmscles  to  impulses,  are  energetic  and  well- 
directed.  Arterial  blood  abounds  in  them  ; 
their  veins  are  small.  The  functions  of  their 
bodies  are  rapidly  and  easily  performed. 
The  functions  of  their  minds  show  a  similar 
vivacity.  Kapid  thought,  quick  imagination, 
brilliant  courage,  are  associated  with  want 
of  depth  and  persistence,  with  elastic  forget- 
fulness  even  of  strong  impressions.  In  illness 
such  people  inflame  (juickly,  develop  diseases 
in  a  complete  and  regular  way,  and  defervesce 
quickly,  often  with  well-marked  crisis.  They 
are  especially  liable  to  gout,  acute  inflamma- 
tions, and  active  htemorrhages.  They  are 
men  who  dominate  their  fellows. 

The  Nervous  Temperament.  — 
Herein,  as  authors  tell  us,  the  skin  is  dark, 
dull,  earlhv',  or  sallow,  and  is  hot  and  i)un- 
gent  to  the  touch,  instead  of  being  warm 
and  moist.  The  cranium  is  large  in  propor- 
tion to  the  face  ;  the  muscles  spare  and  not 
well-delined ;  the  chest  narrow  ;  the  circu- 
lation languid,  with  preponderance  of  the 
venous  system.  The  face  has  the  lineaments 
of  energy  and  intensity  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  the  movements  are  hasty,  abrupt, 
often  violent,  in  alternation  with  languor. 
The  affections  are  violent  and  persistent,  the 
sexual  passions  usually  very  strong.  Sensa- 
tions are  intense,  fiu:  in  excess  of  exciting 
causes.  The  mental  powers  are  large  and 
caj)able  of  persistent  exercise.  The  bodily 
orgimisation  favours  venous  congestion  and 
hemorrhage,  neuralgia,  hepatic  and  intes- 
tinal obstructions,  and  the  mental  lunacies. 
Nevertheless,  these  people  are  often  found  to 
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endure  long  fatigue,  privation,  and  exposure 
better  than  the  sanguine.  They  are  the 
people  who  teach  or  'lead  their  fellows. 

The  Lymphatic  Temperament. — A 
heavy  ill-proportioned  ungainly  form  of  body, 
large  joints,  biiUvy  head,  large  hands,  broad 
flat  feet,  light  or  reddish  hair,  a  sallow  or 
pasty  complexion,  accompany  a  general 
slowness  and  languor  of  bodily  function. 
The  muscles  are  often  large,  but  their  move- 
ments are  awkward  or  inaccurately  directed  ; 
the  chest  and  heart  are  inadequate  in  bulk 
to  the  rest  of  the  body.  With  this,  there 
may  often  be  combined  much  mental  firm- 
ness, solidity,  and  constancy — a  good  judg- 
ment if  a  poor  energy.  The  power  of 
resistance  to  acute  disease  is  inferior ;  the 
tendency  to  chronic  diseases,  particularly  of 
strumous  and  asthenic  kinds,  is  pronounced. 

In  the  sanguine  temperament  a  predomin- 
ance of  blood-making  power  and  of  muscular 
development  is  asserted.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  spoken  of  as  the  temperament  in  which 
the  spinal  system  and  the  parts  directly 
subordinate  thereto  are  most  developed. 
In  the  nervous  temperament  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  cerebrum  is  clearly  indicated. 
In  the  lymphatic  temperament,  languor  or 
slowness  of  both  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems  is  connected  with  slowness  or  default 
of  the  general  nutrition. 

Practically  these  types  comprehend  only  a 
part  of  mankind.  If  we  admit  that  they  can 
be  extended  in  their  application  by  the 
recognition  of  mixtures  of  them  among 
themselves  in  various  proportions  and  de- 
grees, we  must  admit  also  that  there  exist, 
outside  of  them  altogether,  numerous  corre- 
lations of  much  importance  to  the  physician. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  constituents  of  tem- 
peramenrs  are  capable  of  being  changed  by 
age,  external  circumstances,  and  habit.  New 
combinations  may  be  introduced  by  these 
a.gencies,  or  by  bodily  changes  arising  in 
accident  or  disease.  The  building  anew  of  a 
man's  temperament  by  religious  enthusiasm, 
by  suffering,  by  moral  control,  or  by  indul- 
gence, is  a  spectacle  daily  to  be  seen  and 
studied.  In  that  analysis  of  the  kihuth  of 
the  individual  which  must  fm-nish  the  inter- 
pretation of  much  of  his  behaviour  in  illness, 
the  accurate  estimation  of  many  combined 
influences,  native  and  accessory,  has  been 
called  the  stumbling-block  of  practice.  It 
may  better  be  called  the  touchstone  of  prac- 
tical skill.  That  physician  does  well  who 
carries  with  him  a  naental  picture  of  some 
such  perfect  lumiau  animal  as  Galen  has 
imagined;  and  who  marks  on  the  diagram, 
with  his  patient  before  him,  the  lines  of 
original  shortcoming,  of.  develojiment,  of 
warp,  of  injury,  of  degeneration,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  s(  me  clear  sight  of  the  outcome  or 
resultant  of  all  in  the  present  organisation 
and  reactions  of  that  patient. 

William  M.  Oed. 


TEMPERATURE 

TEMPERATURE.  —  Synon.:  Fr. 
Tcmpijratwre  ;  Ger.  Korpcrwdrme  ;  Eigen- 
wdrme. 

Introduction. — The  human  body,  like 
that  of  all  warm-blooded  animals,  has  a  heat 
of  its  own,  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  surroimding  temperature. 
As  long  as  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  health, 
the  external  circumstances  miist  either  very 
materially  change,  or  a  change  of  them  must 
operate  for  some  length  of  time,  before  any 
but  a  transitory  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  blood-heat  will  occur.  But  the  temper- 
ature becomes  much  more  easily  altei'ed 
when  the  normal  action  of  the  nervous 
system  is  disturbed,  or  when,  in  consecpience 
of  disease,  or  because  toxic  or  infectious 
substances  have  been  introduced  from  with- 
out, the  chemical  processes  in  the  body 
become  altered.  A  change  of  the  blood- 
heat  is  often  the  very  first  symptom  of  a 
disease,  and  it  may  occur  even  before  the 
slightest  indisposition  is  felt  by  the  patient. 
Hence  observations  of  the  temperature  may 
be  extremely  valuable  for  diagnosis,  and  the 
comvse  of  most  diseases  being  accompanied 
by  corresponding  alterations  of  temperatitre, 
which  in  many  diseases  are  quite  typical,  the 
great  importance  of  closely  watching  the 
course  of  the  temperature  becomes  evident. 
Clinical  medicine  has  by  the  ttse  of  thermo- 
metry entered  on  a  new  jihase,  having  gained 
the  means  of  a  numerical  expression  for 
variations  of  complex  states  of  the  system 
which  the  practitioner,  from  the  indications 
of  the  thermometer,  may  detect  earlier  and 
judge  of  more  correctly  than  by  any  other 
symptom.  For  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  changes  of  temperature  wliich  may  be 
observed  in  health,  and  especially  in  disease, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  classical 
work  of  Wunderlich,  translated  for  the  N  ew 
Sydenham  Society. 

Sources  and  Regulation  of  the  Body- 
Heat. — The  sources  of  animal  heat  must  be 
chiefly  sought  for  in  chemical  processes, 
especially  oxidation,  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  above  all, 
as  shown  by  Speck,  Zmitz,  and  others,  in 
the  muscles  under  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system.  To  a  minor  degree  various 
processes  of  a  purely  physical  nature,  such 
as  friction,  or  the  transformation  into  heat 
of  other  forms  of  energy,  themselves  the  out- 
come of  chemical  processes,  have  also  a 
share  in  its  production.  But  the  generation 
of  heat  within  the  body  does  not  explain  the 
fact  of  the  blood-heat  being  constantly  kept 
at  the  same  level.  This  fact  presupposes 
that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  exactly 
equalled  by  the  sum- total  of  the  losses  of 
heat  which  are  constantly  going  on — at  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  radiation  and  evapor- 
ation, from  the  lungs  by  evaporation  and  by 
the  warming  of  the  colder  air  taken  in  at 
every  inspiration,  in  muscles  when  mecha- 
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nicnl  work  is  done,  in  the  intestinal  canal 
by  the  wariiiinf^  of  in<;esteil  cold  food  or 
drink,  and,  lastlj',  by  the  dejecta  which 
leave  the  bod}\  Any  disturbance  of  this 
equilibrium  must  be  followed  either  bj'  an 
increase  or  by  a  lowerinfj  of  the  general 
temperature.  But  there  is  another  factor, 
witliout  which  tlie  maintenance  of  this 
equilibrium,  and  an  equal  distribution  of 
the  heat  throuj,'hout  the  body,  would  be 
impossible,  namely,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  By  this  means  a  regulation  of  the 
loss  of  heat  may  be  effected  whenever  re- 
quired, the  blood-supply  to  the  skin  varying 
as  the  arteries  dilate  or  contract  under  the 
influence  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  But 
not  only  the  losses  of  heat  may  be  varied, 
but  its  production  also  is  capable  of  being 
modified,  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  1 
system,  ^^'hcneve^  the  external  temper-  i 
ature  would  cause  too  considerable  a  loss  of  ■ 
heat,  the  peripheral  arteries  contract,  and  : 
the  circulation  becomes  slower;  heat  is  | 
thereby  retained  in  the  body,  but  at  the  | 
same  time  the  heat-producing  processes  in  I 
the  muscles  are  stimulated  to  inci'eased  , 
action,  as  shown  by  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  given  olf  being  increased.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  loss  of  heat  on  the  surface 
is  prevented,  as  in  a  very  hot  room,  e.g.  a 
hot-air  bath,  the  peripheral  arteries  dilate ; 
the  heart's  action  becomes  accelerated ;  and 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  blood  flows 
through  tlie  skin  and  peripheral  parts,  the 
sweat-glands  pouring  forth  an  increased 
quantity  of  sweat,  wliich,  by  its  evaporation, 
tends  considerably  to  lower  the  temperature. 
At  the  same  time  the  respiration  also  is 
accelerated.  Besides  the  vaso-motor  appa- 
ratus, there  appears,  from  experiments  made 
by  Aronsohn  and  Sachs,  Girard,  Isaac  Ott, 
Girard,  and  Hale  ^Vhite,  to  exist  a  centre 
for  the  regulation  of  heat-production  in  the 
corpus  striatum  of  the  brain,  the  cortex  of 
which,  by  voluntary  as  well  as  by  reflex  ac- 
tion, also  has  its  share  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  proper  heat  of  the  body.  Thus  a  most 
wonderfulij'  precise  reflex-mechanism  regu- 
lates the  heat  of  the  body,  by  altering  the 
production  as  well  as  the  loss  according  to 
necessity. 

Temperature  in  Health. — The  heat  of 
the  blood  is  at  every  moment  of  life  the 
result  of  diflerent  forces  balancing  each 
other,  namely,  the  heat-producing  and  the 
heat-destroying  processes  and  influences. 
So,  also,  the  temperature  of  a  single  part  of 
the  body  results  from  the  heat-production 
going  on  within  it  and  its  exposure  to  cool- 
ing influences,  and  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
its  biood-suppij-.  The  heat  of  tlie  body  is, 
therefore,  most  variable  on  the  surface,  and 
is  lowest  in  its  imcovered  parts,  especially  in 
the  most  projecting  ones ;  almost  uniform, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  interior,  where  only 
slight  diflerenccs,  amoimting  to  a  few  tenths 


of  a  degree,  exist.  In  the  lower  animals 
Claude  Bernard  found  tlie  tempcnilure 
highest  in  the  hepatic  veins  and  the  right 
atiricle.  The  heat  of  an  organ  iucreases 
when  its  functional  activity  is  heighteued, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  brain,  a  muscle, 
or  a  gland,  is  stimulated  to  increased  func- 
tion. 

It  is  necessary  for  practical  ptirpoaes  to 
consider  chiefly  the  temperature  in  the 
interior,  or  the  blood-heat.  The  blood-lieat 
is  measured,  as  nearly  as  possible,  by  means 
of  the  clinical  thermometer.  See  Thkumo- 
METER,  Clinical. 

In  healthy  man  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  as  measured  in  the  axilla,  is  about 
98G''  F.  (37-0'  C.)  Inside  the  mouth,  un- 
derneath the  tongue,  it  is  almost  the  same ; 
whereas  in  the  vagina  or  rectum  it  is  0"3^  to 
0'6°  higher.  Under  special  circumstances — for 
instance,  when  a  considerable  coohng  of  the 
surface  takes  place,  or  when  the  skin  freely 
perspires — the  difference  may  be  somewhat 
greater,  and  there  may  be  a  difTerence  of  'KT 
between  the  temperature  of  exposed  parts  of 
the  skin  and  the  interior  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
all  parts  may  be  pretty  equally  warm  in  the 
morning  in  bed.  or  in  a  warm  room,  or  when 
the  circulation  has  been  influenced  by  slight 
exercise,  or  by  a  good  meal  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcohol.  Of  considerable  influence 
upon  the  temperatiire  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  is  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  In  phmip  children  and  in  very  obese 
adults  the  surface  may  be  considerably  colder 
than  the  interior,  ami  in  the  latter  case  there 
generally  is  yet  another  and  even  more 
effective  cause  for  this  difference,  namely, 
weakness  of  the  heart's  action. 

The  temperature  of  the  body  is  not  the  same 
all  through  the  day.  Numerous  careful  obser- 
vations, of  which  those  of  Jiirgensen.  Lieber- 
meister,  and  Ogle  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned, have  shown  that  the  temperature  of  a 
healthy  person,  even  when  kept  entirely  at 
rest  in  bed.  will  fluctuate  from  about  TS^ 
to  '2-3°  F.  in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  the  mercury  standing  lowest  between 
2  a.m.  and  G  a.m.,  and  then  gradually  rising 
imtil  it  reaches  the  highest  point  between 
5  P.M.  and  8  p.m.  This  rise  is  mostly  not 
continuous,  but  becomes  somewhat  slower,  or 
even  interrupted  by  a  slight  decrease,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  afternoon  hours  show- 
ing a  more  rapid  elevation. 

This  daily  fluctuation  of  the  body-heat  ia 
a  fact  of  fundamental  importance,  for  it  not 
only  takes  place  in  health,  but  also  when,  in 
disease,  the  whole  range  of  tlie  temperature 
is  either  depressed  or  abnormally  elevated. 
The  causes  of  this  daily  fluctuation  of  tem- 
perature are  not  yet  fully  made  out :  but  this 
much  is  certain,  that  rest  and  movement,  as 
well  as  tlie  taking  of  food,  have  some  share 
in  producing  it.  Another  cause  which  must 
not  be  overlooked,  and  which  was  pointed  out 
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by  Lieberraeister,  is  the  force  of  habit  and 
inheritance. 

Race  and  sex  have  no  influence,  to  sjieak 
of,  upon  lire  range  of  the  temperature.  Age, 
on  the  contrary,  lias  by  different  observers 
been  found  to  influence  tlie  range  as  well  as 
the  daily  fluctuation.  In  the  infant,  imme- 
diately after  its  birth,  the  temperature  is 
slightly  higher  than  later  on,  its  tempera- 
ture in  the  rectum  having  even  been  found 
higher  than  that  of  the  vagina  of  its  mother. 
A  higher  range  is  uiaintained  in  the  flrst 
weeks  of  life,  and  there  has  also  been  found 
wanting  in  infants  that  steady  course  of  the 
daily  fluctuation  which  is  observed  in  adults. 
In  children,  even  somewhat  more  advanced 
in  age,  the  temperature  is  still  easily  in- 
fluenced by  external  changes,  and  the  range 
of  the  daily  fluctuation  is  greater.  In  old 
age,  again,  the  range  is  a  little  higher  than  in 
adult  life,  and  here,  also,  a  gi-eater  mobility 
of  the  temi^erature  under  various  external 
causes  is  observed.  The  menstrual  process,  as 
shown  by  Goodman,  Mrs.  Jacobi,  and  Roinl, 
causes  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature, 
amounting,  however,  to  only  a  few  tenths  of 
a  degree  in  the  pre-menstrual  period,  which 
goes  gradually  down  again  during  the  flow 
and  after  it  is  over.  Pregnancy  has  no 
appreciable  influence  in  healthy  women. 
Parturition  slightly  increases  the  temperature, 
evidently  by  the  increased  muscular  action, 
an  increase  which  is  compensated  by  a 
corresponding  fall  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 
If  no  complications  occur,  the  temperature 
in  the  puerperal  state  generally  does  not 
deviate  from  the  normal. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  constancy  of  the  body- 
heat  in  health,  that  the  general  conditions  of 
life,  occupation,  &c., hardly  show  any  influence 
upon  it,  and  whenever,  by  muscular  exertion, 
or  by  the  eflect  of  external  heat  or  cold — as, 
for  instance,  by  baths  of  various  temperatures 
^a  more  considerable  deviation  from  the 
normal  range  has  for  a  time  been  caused, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  the  system  to 
compensate  the  increase  or  the  loss  of  heat 
by  a  corresponding  fall  or  rise  afterwards. 
This  faculty  is  somewhat  altered  in  disease  ; 
and  even  in  those  states  which  are  on  the 
borderland  of  disease,  we  frequently  find  a 
less  perfect  action  of  the  regulation  of  the 
local  or  general  temperature  of  the  body. 

Local  Changes  of  Temperature.— Local 
changes  of  temperature  are  brought  about  by 
external  thermic  influences  acting  locally,  or 
by  disease.  Local  stoppage  of  the  blood- 
supply  or  local  death  lowers  the  temperatture 
of  the  part ;  inflammation,  in  its  first  stage, 
raises  it.  Considerable  local  changes  of 
temperature  may  arise  simply  from  vaso- 
motor disturbances.  Thus,  in  a  paralysed 
limb  the  temperature  may  either  be  lower  or 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  limb  of  the 
other  side ;  in  hemii)legia  the  temperature 
of    the   paralysed   side   is   frequently  found 


0-5-l*5°  higher  than  on  the  normal  side. 
Neuralgia  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  a  con- 
siderable rise  of  the  local  temperature  ;  and, 
as  a  purely  vaso-motor  disturbance,  local 
heat  and  redness  of  the  skin,  due  to  a  passing 
dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  sometimes  occur 
in  hysteria. 

Changes  of  the  General  Tempera- 
ture.— Of  much  greater  practical  importance 
than  local  disturbances  of  the  body-heat 
are  changes  of  the  general  temperature,  such 
as  occur  in  many  diseases,  whether  of  the 
nature  of  depression  or  of  elevation. 

1.  Depression. — Depression  of  the  general 
temperature  is  observed  as  a  consequence  of 
considerable  loss  of  blood  ;  in  stai-vation  from 
any  cause  ;  and  in  the  wasting  of  some  chronic 
diseases,  such  as  cancer  of  various  organs,  or 
in  diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  In 
brain-disease,  with  the  symptoms  of  melan- 
cholia, extreme  coldness  of  the  surface  and 
lowering  of  the  general  temperature  occa- 
sionally occur.  In  a  case  of  haemorrhage  into 
the  medulla  oblongata,  Lemcke  observed  a 
temperature  as  low  as  73'4°  F.  (23^  C.)  in  the 
rectum  twenty-seven  hours  before  death  ;  and 
extreme  loss  of  heat,  though  hardly  to 
such  a  degree,  by  vaso-nrotor  paralysis  and 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels,  may  be 
caused  by  severe  injuries  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  spine.  In  a  very  rapid  manner  a 
considerable  fall  of  temperature  may  take 
place  in  the  collapse  sometimes  occurring  in 
the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  but  especially  in 
that  of  acute  peritonitis,  and  of  poisoning  by 
various  substances.  In  the  collapse  of  cholera 
the  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  axilla 
may  be  considerable — a  temperature  as  low 
as  89-6°  F.  (8-2°  C.)  in  the  axilla,  and  even 
less  under  the  tongue,  having  been  observed, 
at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  body  being  generally  very 
high,  reaching  104°  F.  (40''  C),  and'  some- 
times much  more.  In  peritonitis  a  low  general 
temperature  may  be  present  for  days,  even  if 
the  peritonitis  supervene  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever.  With  the  collapse  caused  by 
alcoholic  intoxication  great  depression  of  the 
general  temperature  occurs  when  the  patient 
is  exposed  to  cold  and  wet ;  and  in  a  case  of 
carbolic-acid  poisoning,  which  came  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer,  the  vaginal  tempera- 
ture feU  as  low  as  93-92°  F.  (34-4°  C.)  A 
temperature  of  71-6°  F.  (22°  C.)  has  been  ob- 
served in  sclerema  neonatorum. 

In  chronic  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  not  of  an  inflammatory  or  tuber- 
culous nature,  as  well  as  in  chronic  heart-  or 
kidney- disease,  the  temperature  is  generally 
found  somewhat  below  normal ;  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  chronic  nephritis,  more  especi- 
ally in  those  cases  accompanied  by  general 
dropsy.  In  cases  of  the  latter  kind  we  even 
sometimes  see  a  febrile  temperature,  caused, 
for   instance,    by  tubercular   disease?   of  the 
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liinjjs,   become   considorably   abated,  if  not 
ontiri-ly    reversed,    when    chronic     kidney- 
diseii.se  supervenes ;  as  also  when  intestinal  | 
ulceration  becomes  more  prominent,  or  leads 
to  peritonitis.     From  some  observations  of 
the  writer  of  this  article,  it  would  seem  as 
it  intracranial  disease,  such  as  softening  or 
tumour,  arising  during  the  course  of  a  febrile 
disorder,  e.g.   pulmonary  phthisis,  may  not 
only   disturb   tiie    regularity   of  the    febrile 
temperature-changes,  but,  by  a  kind  of  in-  , 
hibitory  action,  entirely  suppress  the  febrile  j 
elevation  of  temperature. 

2.  Elevation. — Elevation  of  the  general 
temperature,  as  part  of  the  febrile  process,  is 
the  most  prominent  sj-mptom  in  most  chs- 
eases  of  an  infectious  origin,  with  or  without 
inflammation.  In  both  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  heat,  no  less  than  a  disturbance 
of  the  regulation  of  the  temperature,  is  the 
effect  of  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  some 
foreign  substance,  acting  injuriously  on  the 
nervous  system,  and  causing  altered  chemical 
processes.  Modern  research  gives  the  most 
jirominent  part  in  these  actions  to  organised 
bodies  (fungi,  bacteria),  which,  in  themselves, 
or,  more  probably,  by  chemical  products 
of  their  own  life-changes,  or  by  the  changes 
which  they  cause  in  the  tlyids  of  the  body, 
are  assmued  to  be  the  cause  of  the  febrile 
process,  and  thus  of  the  increased  tempera- 
ture. 

Some  such  substances,  belonging  chemi- 
cally to  the  albinninoids  and  acting  as  fer- 
ments, have  recently  been  extracted  from 
pure  cultures  of  the  yeast-fungus  by  Roussy, 
and  of  various  bacteria  by  Koch  (tuberculin), 
Buchner,  and  others.     Sec  Fever. 

The   proper   balance  of  the  heat-forming 
and  heat-destroving  processes  may  also  be  i 
disturbed  by  other  influences  acting   upon,  i 
and   by   primary   diseases   of,   the    nervous 
system.      When    the   body   is   subjected   to  ' 
external  cold  after  it  has  been  fatigued  by  j 
exercise  and  already  cooled  by  perspiration —  I 
if,  for  instance,  a  cold  bath  were  taken  under 
such  circumstances,  a  rigor,  witli  rapid  rising 
of  the  temperature,  may  follow ;  but,  no  local 
disease  becoming  developed,  the  temperature 
quickly  goes  down  agam  amid  profuse  per-  ! 
spiration,  and  the  whole  attack  may  be  over.  , 
Or  a  disturbance  of  the  heat-regnlating  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  may  be  caused  by 
tlie  irritation  of  some  nerve-filaments,  as  by  a 
gall-stone  passing  the  biliary  duct,  or  a  stone 
passing  the  ureter  or  the  urethra,  and  a  febrile 
attack  will  follow.     The  rigor,  leading  to  a 
high  fever  of  an  evanescent  character,  which 
may   follow  the   introduction  of  a  catheter 
(urethral   fever),  sometimes  belongs   to  the 
same   group   of    cases.      But    generally,   in 
cases  of  this   kind,  the   nervous   system   is 
already  in   an   abnormal  state  through  the 
previous  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
The   functions  of  the  nervous  system  may 
further  be  deranged  by  injury ;  and  a  rise  of 


temperature  has  not  only  been  observed  in 
injuries  to  the  brain,  but,  in  a  most  excessive 
degree,  sometimes  after  injury  of  the  cervical 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  when  temperatures 
of  110^  to  111^  F.  (4:}-3^  to  44^  C.)  have 
been  observed  (B.  Brodie,  H.  Weber,  Teale, 
and  others).  In  tetanus  a  very  high  tem- 
perature may  occur,  rising  still  higher  a 
little  after  death ;  as  nnich  as  112*55^  F. 
(44'75°  C.)  was  reached  in  a  case  observed 
by  Wundorlich.  An  alteration  of  the  heat- 
regulating  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
may  be  brought  ai)out  by  a  considerable 
external  heat  acting  upon  the  body,  esjiecially 
when  combined  with  moisture  of  the  air.  In 
cases  of  sunstroke  or  heat-stroke,  it  is  quite 
common  to  see  the  temperature  of  the  body 
rise  to  108°  F.  (42  2'  C.)  and  more;  and 
it  would  seem  probable  tiiat  a  febrile  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  if  going  on  unchecked 
for  a  considerable  time,  by  causing  exhaustion 
of  the  nervous  system,  may  lead  to  hyper- 
pyrexia. Thus  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to 
see  the  temperature  rise  excessively  in  in- 
fectious diseases,  especially  scarlatina,  to- 
wards the  close  of  life  diroagonic  hi/per- 
pyrexia) ;  and  the  temperature  may,  in  such 
cases,  even  rise  a  little  more  immediately 
after  death.  This  is  due  to  tiie  losses  of  heat 
being  greatly  reduced  after  the  stoppage  of 
the  circulation,  the  heat-production  going  on 
in  the  interior  for  a  time  ;  and  the  gradual 
failure  of  the  circulation  jirobalily  also  takes 
a  great  share  among  the  causes  of  a  proagonic 
hyperpyrexia. 

Hyperpyrexia  sometimes  comes  on  in  the 
convalescence  from  acute  rheiunatism,  even 
after  the  fever  has  entirely  subsided,  and 
when  the  patient  is  on  the  point  of  being 
discharged  from  the  hospital.  .\n  excessive 
rise  has  occurred  and  caused  death  in  severe 
cases  of  hysteria  ;  and  in  hysterical  patients 
hyjierpyrexia  has  occasionally  been  observed 
without  an}'  of  the  symptoms  which  in 
other  cases  usually  accompany  so  grave  a 
phenomenon.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  ex- 
tremely suspicions,  and  in  some  of  them  it 
was  discovered  how  this  hyperpyrexia  was 
simulated.  Thus  a  patient  iiad  driven  up 
the  mercury  by  rubbing:  the  bulb  of  the  ther- 
mometer between  the  folds  of  her  night-dress ; 
whilst  in  other  cases  the  high  elevation  of 
the  mercury  had  been  brought  about  by 
means  of  a  hot  poultice,  or  by  the  patient 
having  lowered  the  top  of  the  instrument,  so 
that  the  column  of  mercury  began  moving 
by  its  own  weight.  This,  however,  is  not 
possible  with  a  thermometer  of  the  thin 
bore  which  English  thermometers  now  gene- 
rally have.  .\  very  high  temperature,  to 
which  the  pulse  and  respiration  and  the 
other  symptoms  do  not  correspond,  must 
always  arouse  a  suspicion  that  the  rise  of  the 
mercury  has  been  artificially  produi'ed,  and 
the  verification  will  be  easy  if  the  physician 
carefully  watch  the  mercury  as  it  rigos,  or 
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by  taking  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  or 
vagina. 

The  very  important  part  which  the  nervous 
system  plays  in  regulating  the  blood-heat  is 
also  seen  in  the  great  liability  of  the  tem- 
perature easily  to  deviate  from  the  normal 
range  during  convalescence  from  acute  dis- 
ease, when  the  weakness  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, brought  on  by  the  previous  illness,  will 
show  itself  in  this  no  less  than  m  other 
alterations  of  function.  This  can  frequently 
be  observed  in  convalescence,  not  only  from 
the  specific  fevers,  but  also  from  pneumonia 
and  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  when  trilling 
external  influences  may  cause  a  considerable 
rise  of  the  temperature,  which,  however,  is 
generally  of  short  duration  only,  but  which, 
in  the  case  of  specitic  fevers,  may  cause 
apprehension  lest  a  relapse  be  coming  on. 
In  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and  more 
lasting,  a  slight  sub-febrile  elevation  of  tem- 
perature may  be  observed  in  the  conva- 
lescence from  acute  rheumatism,  where  it 
may  persist  for  weeks  without  any  joint  or 
heart  symptoms  being  present. 

Significance  of  Abnorm.\l  Temperature 
FOR  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — The  main- 
tenance of  the  heat  of  the  body  at  a  certain 
range  being  so  insured,  any  deviation  of  the 
general  temperature  from  the  normal  stan- 
dard, however  slight  in  degree,  and  unless 
of  a  very  transient  nature  or  brought  on  by 
evident  external  causes,  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  disease.  Such  deviation  may  be  of  a 
variable  degree,  along  with  symptoms  which, 
in  part,  are  the  consequence  of  the  abnormal 
temperature,  such  as  an  abnormal  rate  of 
pulse  and  respiration,  and  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  whole  range  of  deviation  within 
which  life  can  be  maintained  is  comprised 
between  90°  F.  (32-3°  C.)  and  110=  F. 
(43'4"  C.)  A  temperature  approaching  either 
end  of  this  range  indicates  a  condition  of 
extreme  danger,  which  is  already  great 
with  a  temperature  of  95°  F.  (3.5°  C),  or  be- 
yond 10G-.J°  F.  (41-5°  C.)  With  reference 
to  the  general  condition  of  a  patient  who 
presents  an  abnormal  temperature,  a  few  dis- 
tinctions may  be  conveniently  tabulated. 

(1)  Tein2)eratiire  hclow  the  normal : — 
(rt)  Temperature  of  collapse,  below  97°  F. 

(36-2°  C.) 

(b)  Subnormal  temperature,  97-98°  F. 
(3G-2-  30-7°  C.) 

(2)  Normal  temperature:  98-0-99-5°  F. 
(3G-7-37-5°  C.) 

(3)  Temperature  above  the  normal : — 
(fl)  Sub-febi-ile    temperature,    99-5-100"5° 

F.  (37-.5-38-05°  C.) 

(i)  Febrile  temperature  of  moderate  degree, 
100-5-102'  F.  (38-05-38-88°  C),  morning; 
102-2-103°  F.  (.39-39-44'  C),  evening. 

(c)  Febrile  temperature  of  high  degi-ee, 
102-5°  F.  (39-2°  C),  and  more  in  the  morn- 
ing; 105-106°  F.  (40-6-41-1°  C.)  in  the 
evening. 


(d)  Hj'perpyrexia,  105-8-107-5°  F.  (41  42° 
C.)  and  more.     Extremely  dangerous. 

Single  Observations. — Near  the  ends 
of  this  scale  a  single  observation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  a  patient  may  at  once  decide  the 
prognosis.  Thus  a  temperature  below  93°  F. 
(33-88°  C.)  or  above  108°  F.  (42-22°  C.) 
is  almost  alwa.j's  fatal,  although  cases  have 
recovered  by  active  treatment  in  which 
the  latter  point  has  been  exceeded  by  several 
degrees.  No  less  valuable  may  single  obser- 
vations be  for  diagnosis,  chiefly  in  a  general 
way,  in  showing  that  there  is  disease  when, 
perhaps,  no  other  symptom  points  to  it,  but 
also  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  special  disease 
in  some  instances.  Where  there  are  other 
symptoms  of  disease,  the  discovery  of  an 
abnormally  high  or  a  febrile  temperature 
may  at  once  give  quite  a  different  aspect  to 
a  case,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  patient  who 
has  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  a 
troublesome  cough  without  expectoration, 
but  in  whom  the  most  careful  examination 
of  the  chest  could  not  detect  any  lung  disease, 
is  found  to  have  pyrexia.  The  suspicion  that 
there  is  commencing  phthisis  niay  thereby 
be  at  once  confirmed,  or  aroused  for  the  first 
time.  Or,  again,  in  a  case  where  the  patient 
suuply  complains  of  dysjiepsia  and  lassitude, 
the  thermometer  may  give  a  degree  of  heat 
which  would  not  have  been  expected  either 
from  the  looks  of  tlie  patient  or  from  the 
temperature  of  his  hands  or  chest,  and  the 
attention  may  thereby  at  once  be  directed 
to  the  possibility  of  the  case  being  one  of 
typhoid  or  some  other  specific  fever.  One 
reservation  must  be  made  with  regard  to 
single  observations  in  jiatients  who  have  not 
been  kept  at  rest  for  some  time  before,  for 
example,  in  patients  who  have  walked  to  the 
physician's  house,  or  who  had  to  undergo  a 
join-ney  to  the  hospital.  In  such  cases  the 
temperature  may  be  somewhat  altered  by 
the  fatigne ;  and  it  is  quite  common  to  find 
the  first  temperature  in  a  patient,  imme- 
diately after  his  admission  into  the  hospital, 
considerably  higher  than  after  a  few  hours' 
rest,  or,  if  he  have  been  exposed  to  cold, 
much  lower  than  what  would  otherwise 
correspond  to  his  condition. 

Systematic  Series  of  Observations. 
But  of  much  greater  value  than  isolated 
observations  of  temperature  is  the  regular 
and  continued  watching  of  the  course  which 
the  temperature  takes  in  a  disease.  Many 
diseases  present  a  deviation  from  the  normal 
temperature  showing  a  typical  course  as  re- 
gards the  duration,  as  well  as  the  daily  fiuc- 
tuations,  of  the  abnormal  temperature.  The 
course  of  its  temperature  being  part  of  the 
natural  history  of  a  disease,  the  study  of  this 
is  of  great  importance  for  diagnosis. 

Types  of  Pyrexia. — First,  it  is  the  mode 
of  rising  of  the  temperature  which  varies, 
and  by  which  some  diseases  may  be  distin- 
guished.    In  some  diseases  a  contraction  of 
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the  pcrii)heral  arteries  takes  place  at  the 
onset,  whicli,  by  ilimiiiishiiif^  the  periplienil 
circuhition  and  the  fjiving  off  of  heat,  leads 
to  a  rapid  rise  of  the  internal  temperature, 
and  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  cold. 
In  pneumonia,  tlierefore,  and  other  diseases 
commencing  with  a  rijjor,  the  temperature 
rises  rapiilly  and  continuously  to  a  height 
of  104"  F.  "(40''  C;  or  more ;  "^  whereas  dis- 
eases with  a  more  gradual  begiiming  show 
simply  a  slow  elevation  of  tlie  normal  range, 
botli  morning  and  evening  temperatures  be- 
coming gradually  higher,  the  usual  daily 
tluctuatiou  being  maintained.  Thus,  in  the 
first  few  days  of  typhoid  fever  the  tempera- 
ture rises  every  day  about  '1°  F. ;  but  the 
temperature  going  down  again  in  the  morn- 
ing by  about  1°  F.,  the  nuiximum  of  about 
105°  F.  is  only  attained  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day. 

At  the  height  of  a  disease  the  temperature 
may  fluctuate  round  an  average  temperature 
of  about  103°  F.  (o!)o°  C.)  or  more,  whilst 
it  shows  the  same  daily  course  as  in  iiealtli, 
that  is,  being  lowest  in  the  morning  and 
higliest  in  the  e\ening.  The  range  of  this 
daily  fluctuatioii  may,  however,  differ  con- 
siderably in  different  diseases  ;  and  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  daily  fluctuation  three 
types  may  be  distinguished.  \N1ien  the 
daily  fluctuation  of  an  elevated  temperature 
shows  only  the  normal  difference,  or  even  a 
smaller  difference,  between  the  morning  and 
evening  temperatures,  we  speak  of  con- 
tinuous, or,  more  correctly,  sub-continuous 
pyrexia  ;  when  the  difference  is  greater  than 
the  normal,  the  remission  havmg  a  tendency 
to  a  low  temperature,  and  tlie  exacerbation, 
on  the  contrary,  to  a  considerable  rise,  the 
pyrexia  is  called  >T»ii7/i?/(<;  and,  thirdly,  when 
the  remissions  reach  the  normal,  or  recede 
even  below  it,  we  have  the  intermittent  type 
of  pyrexia. 

A  continuous  elevation  of  temperature  is 
observed  soon  after  the  commencement  of  a 
disease,  and  during  its  height. 

Considerable  remissions,  or  even  inter- 
missions, of  the  febrile  temperature  are 
principally  observed  in  the  decline  of  some 
acute  diseases,  and  in  chronic  inflammatory 
diseases,  especially  of  a  tubercular  nature,  or 
in  chronic  syphilitic  affections,  in  pernicious 
ansemia  and  leukitmia,  as  well  as  in  some 
cases  of  lymphadenoma  (Hodgkin's  disease), 
the  remissions  generally  becoming  more 
marked  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  patient 
increases. 

The  intermittent  t>-pe  of  pyrexia  is  most 
typically  shown  in  malarial  diseases,  in 
whidi  the  elevation  of  temperature  may 
follow  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  type. 
The  same  also  sometimes  occurs  in  chronic 
tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  and  in  pyiemia. 
Pyrexia  of  a  remittent  type  may  present  a 
peculiarity  which  is  worthy  of  note,  as  being 
of  some  diagnostic  value.    Whereas  in  the 


great  majority  of  cases  the  daily  fluctuation 
follows  the  rule  of  hualtli,  the  exacerbation 
taking  place  in  tlie  evening,  we  sometimes 
meet  with  cases  where  this  order  is  reversed, 
the  rise  taking  place  in  the  morning,  and  the 
remission  occurring  in  the  evening.  This 
'  inverse  type,"  as  Traubo  called  it,  of  the 
daily  fluctuation  of  a  febrile  temperature  has 
been  observed  in  some  rare  instances  in 
typhoid  fever ;  more  freiiuently  in  cases  of 
chronic  lung-disease.  In  doubtful  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  has  some  sig- 
nificance as  to  the  disease  beloiiging  to  the 
class  of  phthisis. 

Slight  deviations  in  the  maximum  daUy 
rise  of  a  febrile  temperature  occur  sometimes 
in  this  way,  that  the  height  is  readied  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  or  that  the  exacerbation 
takes  i)lape  in  the  night,  or  that  two  or  more 
considerable  elevations,  instead  of  one  only, 
take  place  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Such 
occurrences,  which  have  been  observed  in 
typhoid  fever  and  in  phthisis,  can,  of  course, 
only  be  found  out  by  tlie  observations  of  the 
temperature  being  repeated  with  siitHcient 
frequency.  A  more  freipient  ap])lieation  of 
the  thermometer  will  also  be  necessary  in 
some  cases  of  ague,  where  the  attacks  are 
not  well  marked,  or  occur  in  the  night,  in 
order  correctly  to  judge  of  the  case. 

The  decline  of  the  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture, at  the  termination  of  a  disease,  may 
be  gradual,  the  daily  fluctuation,  however, 
taking  place  as  usual ;  or  it  may  be  rapid, 
by  a  continuous  sinking  of  the  temperature 
to,  or  somewhat  below,  the  normal,  in  the 
course  of  from  twelve  to  thirty-six  iiours,  or 
even  in  six  to  eight  hours,  as  in  relapsing 
fever.  The  latter  mode  of  termination  of  a 
fever  is  called  crisis,  whereas  the  former  is 
designated  h/sis.  A  crisis  may  sometimes 
be  accompanied  by  symptoms  of  collapse, 
and,  in  some  rare  instances,  by  acute 
delirium,  which,  however,  generally  p.asses 
off"  within  a  day  or  two,  and  is  not  of  bad 
omen  provided  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  remain  good.  Symptoms  of  this 
kind,  as  well  as  a  more  considerable  elevation 
of  the  temperature  just  previously  to  its  full, 
or  a  great  irregularity  in  the  course  of  the 
temperature  preceding  it,  may  be  called 
perturbatio  critica.  It  would  appear  that 
diseases  caused  by  the  action  in  the  system 
of  some  foreign  substance — as,  for  instance, 
some  infective  agent,  its  action  being  of  a 
limited  duration — have  a  tendency  to  a 
critical  defervescence.  Diseases,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  which  an  organ  has  become  mate- 
rially altered,  as  by  an  injury,  or  by  some 
infection  either  primarily  or,  in  tlie  course 
of  a  chronic  disease,  by  the  duration  of  the 
morbid  action,  or  by  some  supervening 
secondary  infection,  show  a  slow  decline  of 
the  pyrexia,  with  a  tendency  to  a  remittent 
type.  The  repair  of  the  damaged  structures 
taking  some  time,  the  decline  of  the  p^Texia 
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is  slow,  and  the  defervescence  by  lysis.  Ex- 
amples of  the  former  mode  of  defervescence 
are  furnished  by  acute  pneumonia,  erysipelas, 
typhus,  relapsing  fever,  and  measles  when  not 
complicated  by  more  serious  inflammation ; 
the  latter  type  is  shown  by  typhoid  fever, 
in  which  the  specific  process  produces  deep 
alterations  in  the  glandular  structures  of  the 
intestine,  which  persist  for  some  time  after 
it  has  terminated.  The  ancient  phj'sicians 
believed  that  a  crisis  took  place  on  certain 
days  in  particular,  as,  for  instance,  the 
seventh  day  of  an  illness ;  but  more  extended 
experience,  gained  by  means  of  the  ther- 
mometer, has  shown  that,  although  a  change 
or  a  termination  of  a  disease  take  place  at  a 
certain  definite  period,  the  latter  is  not  bound 
to  one  particular  day.     See  Crisis. 

Any  irregularitij  of  the  course  of  the 
temperature  in  a  disease  in  which,  as  a  rule, 
it  runs  a  very  regular  and  definite  course,  is 
indicative  of  some  disturbance  or  complica- 
tion, and  its  early  detection  is  therefore 
important  for  diagnosis,  no  less  than  for 
prognosis  and  treatment. 

On  the  approach  of  death  the  temperature 
in  many  cases  gradually  sinks  ;  but  instances 
are  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  which,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  in  diseases  with  high 
fever,  a  continuous  rising  takes  place  towards 
the  fatal  termination,  reacliing  sometimes 
hyperpyretic  degrees. 

In  convalescence  the  temperature  is  more 
easily  influenced  by  external  causes,  as  well 
as  by  internal  changes,  and  the  approach  of 
a  relapse  or  complication  being  at  once  indi- 
cated by  a  rise  of  temperature,  the  continu- 
ance of  regular  thermometrical  observations 
in  the  first  period  of  convalescence  is  of  very 
great  importance  ;  the  more  so,  as  convales- 
cents are  sometimes  not  sensible  to  changes, 
which  at  first  only  show  themselves  in  an 
alteration  of  the  temperature. 

Treatment. — Abnormal  states  of  temper- 
ature ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  considered 
as  objects  of  treatment  by  themselves,  all 
the  concomitant  symptoms,  in  fact  the  whole 
state  of  the  patient,  having  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  in  order  properly  to  treat  a 
case  of  febrile  disease.  But  there  are  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  which  the  state  of  the 
temperature  at  once  urgently  requires  a 
Bymptomatic  treatment.  Such  are,  for  in- 
stance, cases  of  hyperpyrexia  in  sunstroke  or 
heat-stroke,  in  which  the  most  energetic  means 
ought  at  once  to  be  aj^jplied  to  reduce  the 
temperature.  As  the  experience  of  American 
physicians  has  shown,  life  may  in  such  cases 
sometimes  be  saved  by  perseveringly  rubbing 
the  surface  of  the  body  with  large  pieces  of 
ice,  using  at  the  same  time  stimulants  by 
the  rectum  or  subcutaneously.  A  rapid  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rubbing  with  ice,  or  cold 
bathing  with  affusions,  may  also  be  the  only 
means  of  saving  a  patient  in  whom,  in  the 
course  of  acute   rheumatism,  hyperpyrexia 


has  set  in  ;  and  a  case  published  by  the  late 
Dr.  "Wilson  Fox,  in  which  the  temperature 
reached  110°  F.  in  the  rectum,  is  very  instruc- 
tive in  showing  that  external  cooling  may  be 
successfal,  when  even  very  large  dosee  of 
quinine  (120  grains  had  been  given  in  six 
hours)  had  been  administered  without  effect. 
The  same  plan  must  be  followed  in  hyper- 
pyrexia occurring  in  the  course  of  other  dis- 
eases. Complications,  such  as  pneuaionia, 
do  not  contra-indicate  this  treatment,  the 
success  of  which  is,  however,  dependent  upon 
the  possibihty  of  rousing  the  nervous  system, 
and  upon  the  circulation  remaining  sufd- 
ciently  active. 

An  abnormally  low  temperature  requires 
the  external  application  of  heat,  which  will 
be  materially  assisted  by  warm  stimulating 
drinks  or  injections,  using  eventually  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  ether  or  of  tincture 
of  musk,  or  intravenous  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jection of  a  O'G  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  in  water,  to  stimulate  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  to  increase  the  blood- 
pressure.     See  Shock. 

Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases,  the 
treatment  of  the  abnormal  states  of  the  tem- 
perature must  be  subordinated  to  the  general 
treatment  of  the  case.  In  many  cases  the 
abnormal  temperature  being  dependent 
upon  some  local  cause,  the  removal  of  the 
latter  will  make  the  abnormal  temperature 
also  disappear,  or  at  least  reduce  it — an 
experience  with  which  sui'geons  are  quite 
familiar. 

Rise  of  temperature  being,  however,  the 
most  appi'eciable  and  a  most  important 
symptom  of  pyrexia,  which,  by  weakening 
the  heart's  action,  by  lowering  blood-pressure, 
and  in  other  ways,  may  of  itself  lead  to 
serious  consequences,  it  would  appear  advis- 
able in  many  cases  of  protracted  febrile 
disease,  besides  the  general  or  special  treat- 
ment which  the  case  requires,  to  treat  the 
febrile  temperature  symptomatically.  And 
an  overwhelming  experience  has  actually 
shown  that  the  course  of  the  specific  fevers, 
such  as  typhus,  typhoid,  scarlatina,  although 
it  cannot  be  cut  short,  can  yet  materially  be 
influenced,  by  measures  the  primary  object 
of  which  originally  was  to  keep  the  febrile 
temperature  artificially  down,  by  means  of 
cold  baths  or  wet  packing,  or  by  antipyretic 
medicines.  In  rehabilitating  the  cold-water 
treatment  of  fevers,  which  already  in  the 
hands  of  J.  Ctn-rie  had  been  so  successful, 
E.  Brand,  Jiirgensen,  Liebermeister,  and 
their  followers  started  from  the  idea  that 
the  increased  blood-heat  ought  to  be  com- 
bated ;  and  Liebermeister,  than  whom  few 
physicians  have  more  practical  experience  in 
these  matters,  laid  down  as  the  principle  to 
be  followed  in  the  antipyretic  treatment  of 
fevers,  to  increase  the  remissions  that  nor- 
mally take  place  in  the  daily  fluctuation  of 
temperature,  and  to  prolong  them  as  much 
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as  possible.  Comparative  experiments  having 
bIiowii  that  exlcrnal  cooling  hy  l)atlis,  as 
well  as  antiinretic  medicines,  are  of  greater 
effect  on  the  temperature  at  those  times  of 
the  day  and  niglit  when  it  spontaneously  has 
a  tendency  to  decline,  these  periods  were 
declared  the  most  t'avournble  for  the  employ- 
ment of  antipyretic  measures,  necessit;iting 
their  least  fre(iuent  repetition.  Others  have 
not  laid  so  much  weiglit  on  the  nornuil  daily 
fluctuations  of  febrile  heat,  but  have  used 
the  batli  whenever  the  teniperutfure  rose  to 
a  certain  point,  say  lO'l-J,'  F.  (39-0°  C.)  or 
103^  F.  (S'J-b'  C),  obtaining  in  this  way 
equally  favourable  results,  though,  perhaps, 
with  more  inconvenience  to  the  patients. 
More  extensive  experience  has,  however, 
shown  that  lowering  the  febrUe  temperature 
in  itself — which  at  present,  by  using  one  or 
the  other  of  the  antipyretic  medicines  wliich 
modern  chemistry  supplies  in  such  variety 
and  profusion,  can  be  accomplished  to  a  very 
high  degree — does  not  produce  the  same 
good  effect  on  the  whole  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  so  favourably  influence  mortality 
as  wiien  brought  about  by  cold  bathing  or 
other  methods  of  external  cooling.  It  there- 
fore appears  very  probable  that  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  the  cooling  treatment  by 
these  external  means  is  due  not  so  much 
to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  as  to 
their  powerful  influence  on  the  circulation 
and  on  the  tone  of  the  ner\ous  system.  So 
there  may,  perhaps,  after  all,  be  no  reason  to 
feel  disappointed  at  the  very  transient  effect 
which  even  a  very  cold  bath  has  in  a  case  of 
high  fever,  and  which,  as  far  as  mere  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  is  concerned,  makes  its 
action  appear  much  inferior  to  that  of  anti- 
pyretic medicines.  For  troublesome  as  it 
may  be  for  the  patient,  as  well  as  for  his  at- 
tendants, to  repeat  the  external  cooling  over  [ 
and  over  again  in  the  course  of  a  day.  it  may 
yet  be  this  very  repetition  of  the  bath,  with 
all  its  effects,  which  is  of  essential  importance. 
The  tlieory  from  which  antipyretic  treat- 
ment originallj-  started — that  pyrexial  eleva- 
tion of  temjierature  is  an  unmixed  evil — is 
becoming  more  and  more  modified  as  the 
conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  a  process 
like  the  febrile  reaction  of  the  system  follow- 
ing upon  various  external  influences,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  gradually  acquired  through 
evolution,  must  be  of  some  advantage  to  its 
possessor,  if  it  be  only  this— that  by  the  in- 
creased chemical  action  which  gees  on  at  a 
higher  temperature,  abnormal  and  noxious 
products  of  tissue-change  and  of  the  life- 
process  of  infectious  germs  will  be  more 
rapidly  destroyed  and  cast  out  of  the  body.  ' 
Hut  it  would  certainly  be  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction  if  such  considerations  were  to  lead 
to  giving  up  all  antip,vretic  measures.  On 
the  contrary,  experience  teaches  that  it  is 
very  important  not  to  wait  in  a  case  with 
continuous    high    temperature   until   BjTup-  | 


toras  of  failure  of  the  heart's  action— a  weal: 
pulse,  cold  extremities,  cyanosis  and  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs,  and  nmttering  delirium 
— show  themselves,  but  to  try  to  prevent 
these  symj)toms  by  at  once  resorting  to  ex- 
ternal coohng.  Patients  treated  early  on 
this  principle  will  be  found  much  less  fre- 
quently to  pass  into  that  state,  to  sleep  more 
soundly,  and  to  retain  their  ap])ctite,  bed- 
sores and  other  serious  complications  being 
of  much  rarer  occurrence ;  and  it  has  been 
established  that  the  mortality  in  specific 
fevers  has  by  the  cold-water  treatment  been 
very  considerably  diminished,  and  that  con- 
valescence also  is  quicker  than  in  cases 
treated  on  a  purely  expectant  plan.  If  con- 
sistently carried  through,  the  good  effects  of 
such  treatment  mostly  show  themselves  in 
a  few  days,  not  only  in  the  whole  condition 
of  the  patient,  but  also  in  the  effect  of  suc- 
cessive baths  on  the  temperature  becoming 
greater  and  more  lasting,  so  that  the  number 
of  baths,  as  required  by  a  certain  height  of 
temperature,  becomes  less  every  day. 

As  regards  the  methods  of  external  cool- 
ing, bv  far  the  most  effective  means  are  cold 
baths'from  G0=  to  70"  F.  (15°  to  20'  C.t,  and 
about  ten  minutes'  duration.  More  agree- 
able to  the  patient  are  baths  of  about  95° 
F.  (35°  C),  graduallv  cooled  down  bv  the 
addition  of  cold  water  to  70'  F.  (20°  C), 
or  less,  as  recommended  by  von  Ziemssen, 
but  their  duration  must  be  longer  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  former.  Riess  tried  pro- 
longed immersions  in  warm  water  of  1)0^  F. 
(32''  C),  but.  although  acting  very  powerfully 
on  the  temperature,  the  general  effect  of  such 
permanent  baths  is  inferior  to  that  of  re- 
peated short  cold  baths.  Cold  wit-packing 
is  less  effectual,  but  may  replace  baths  in 
special  cases,  and  when  they  cannot  be  given. 
See  Hydrotuekapeutics  ;  and  Cold,  Thera- 
peutics of. 

Antipyretic  medicines  may  sparingly  be 
used  in  order  to  prolong  the  effect  of  a  bath 
on  the  temperatiu-e  in  cases  of  very  high 
and  persistent  fever,  but  principally  with  a 
view  to  allay  some  of  the  troublesome  symp- 
toms accompanying  pyrexia,  especially  the 
headache,  the  feeling  of  heat,  and  uneasiness. 
F'or  a  long  time  sulphate  of  quinine  had  been 
the  only  reliable  antipyretic  drug,  but  now 
we  possess  a  great  number  of  chemical  pre- 
parations, which  are  nnich  more  powerful  in 
reducing  a  febrile  temperature  and  subduing 
some  of  the  other  symptoms  of  fever  than 
anj-thing  before  known.  But  it  ought  never 
to  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  preparations, 
foremost  among  which  stands  plienazone, 
although  in  individual  cases  they  may  be  of 
considerable  service,  are  substances  whose 
effects  on  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  nervous  system,  arc  as  yet  but 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  tli:it  a  routine 
treatment  of  elevated  temperature  witli  their 
aid  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  counol 
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compare  in  innocuity  and  results  with  even 
a  roritine  treatment  with  cold  water,  which, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  also  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case  and 
the  individuality  of  the  patient. 

C.  G.  H.  Baiimler. 

TENDERNESS.— This  word,  in  rela- 
tion to  medical  and  surgical  practice,  usually 
implies  that  pain,  in  various  degrees  and  of 
ditiereut  kinds,  is  elicited  by  pressure,  or 
in  some  instances  by  percussion,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  sensation  which  is  felt 
spontaneously  by  the  jjatient.  The  term 
might  conveniently  be  made  to  include  all 
painful  sensations  elicited  by  any  physical 
distm-bance  of  a  part,  as,  for  instance,  the 
passive  movement  of  a  joint,  or  the  pressure 
of  its  surfaces  against  each  other.  The  like 
observation  ajiplies  to  any  irritation  of  the 
mouth  or  throat,  when  these  parts  are  the 
seat  of  disease  accompanied  by  tenderness ; 
as  well  as  to  more  internal  mucous  suii'aces, 
such  as  the  stomach  or  bladder. 

Tenderness  is  a  symptom  often  of  great 
importance,  and  it  claims  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  practitioner.  It  is  often  present 
when  there  is  no  complaint  of  pain  on  the 
part  of  the  patient ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  spontaneous  pain ;  its  very 
absence  is  frequently  of  much  consequence 
in  diagnosis.  In  an  investigation  for  the 
iiurpose  of  eliciting  tenderness,  much  care  is 
required,  especially  in  certain  cases  ;  and  the 
examination  should  be  made  with  gentleness 
and  discretion,  so  as  not  to  give  the  patient 
unnecessary  pain,  or  to  produce  other  effects, 
which  might  prove  serious  in  some  instances. 
It  may  be  that  only  a  slight  touch  can  be 
borne,  but  pressure  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased, if  necessary,  tmtil  tenderness  is 
produced ;  it  must  be  noted  what  degree  of 
pressure  is  needed  to  cause  the  sensation. 
The  observer  must  thus  endeavour  to  fix 
upon  the  structure  in  which  the  tenderness 
is  located,  and  to  determine  whether  it  is 
superficial  or  more  or  less  deep,  as  well  as 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  the  feeling.  Its 
limitation  in  extent  mtist  also  be  determined. 
The  patient  can  often  give  useful  information 
as  to  the  exact  character  of  the  sensation 
produced.  Care,  however,  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  being  misled  by  malingerers, 
hj'sterical  persons,  or  those  who  have  imagi- 
nary ailments ;  and  also  not  to  mistake 
tenderness  for  mere  hyperaesthesia  of  the 
skin.  For  this  purpose  it  is  of  much  help, 
among  other  points,  to  watch  the  patient's 
expression  of  cottntenance  whilst  pressure  is 
being  made.  Hysterical  patients  may  seem 
to  suffer  acutely  when  slight  pressure  is 
made  ;  but  if  this  be  gradually  increased, 
while  their  attention  is  diverted  by  con- 
versation, it  is  found  that  the  suffering  is 
not  real.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
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some   persons   are   much  more   sensitive  to 
physical  disturbances  than  others. 

Value  in  Diagnosis. — Without  attempting 
to  treat  the  subject  exhatistively,  a  few  hints 
may  be  offered  as  to  the  diagnostic  indica- 
tions of  tenderness,  and  the  more  pi'ominent 
diseases  and  conditions  in  connexion  with 
which  the  presence  and  degree  of  this 
symptom  may  give  useful  information. 

1.  When  pain  is  complained  of,  the  presence 
or  absence  of  tenderness,  and  its  degi'ee,  may 
be  of  signal  value  in  diagnosing  the  class  of 
painful  sensations  to  which  it  belongs.  For 
instance,  it  may  be  aftirmed,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  pain  of  inflammation  is  accom- 
panied with  tenderness,  and  especially  so  if 
the  condition  is  superficial,  has  ended  in 
suppuration,  or  involves  definite  nerves.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  purely  neuralgic  pain  is  on 
the  whole  free  from  tenderness,  and  is  not 
uncommonly  relieved  by  pressure,  although 
there  are  certain  localised  '  tender  points  '  in 
some  forms  of  this  comjilaint,  which  are  also 
of  significance.  Hence,  when  pain  is  evi- 
dently associated  with  a  particular  nerve  or 
nerves,  pressure  may  determine  %yhetlier  they 
are  actually  involved  in  some  intiammatoiy 
mischief,  or  merely  functionally  disordered. 
Actual  neuritis  gives  rise  to  marked  tender- 
ness. Again,  the  pain  of  muscular  rheumatism, 
when  not  infianimatory,  is  often  relieved  by 
pressure  ;  while  spasmodic  muscular  pains 
are  usually  thus  greatly  alleviated,  so  that 
patients  of  their  own  accord  jiress  upon  the 
affected  part.  In  this  way  a  very  obvious 
and  decided  distinction  is  Ireijuently  afforded 
between  spasmodic  and  inflammatory  con- 
ditions involving  the  abdominal  structures. 
Further,  in  connexion  with  tumours  and 
growths,  those  which  are  of  a  malignant 
nature  are  often  accompanied  by  pain  and 
tenderness,  while  those  which  are  benignant 
may  be  said  to  be,  as  a  class,  free  from  such 
symptoms.  Marked  tenderness  may  be  an 
important  sign  of  destructive  changes,  such 
as  those  which  occur  in  some  diseases  of 
joints,  or  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurysm  or  other  tumour,  where  there  is 
at  tlie  same  time  spontaneous  pain.  Very 
limited  and  obvious  tenderness  may  indicate 
the  seat  of  a  foreign  body,  lodged  in  the  soft 
parts  or  irritating  them,  especially  if  it  should 
be  pointed,  as,  for  instance,  a  needle.  Local- 
ised tenderness  on  jiercussion  is  regarded  as 
an  important  symptom  in  the  diagnosis  of 
cerebral  tumour. 

2.  It  must  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place, 
tliat  tenderness  may  be  a  valuable  diagnostic 
sign,  when  there  is  no  complaint  of  pain  on 
the  part  of  the  patient.  For  example,  it  may 
reveal  joint-disease,  not  previously  known  to 
exist.  This  symptom  is  not  uncommonly 
of  great  assistance  in  recognising  the  pre- 
sence and  situation  of  obscure  limited  disease 
in  the  abdomen,  such  as  cancer,  ulceration, 
or  suppm'ation.     It  may  also  lead  to  the  dis- 
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covprv  of  undetooted  sujipuration  elsewlicre. 
In  tlie  case  of  <.'liil(lren  wlio  are  too  youiif,'  to 
conipliiiii,  but  who  cry  or  give  other  evideiieo 
of  siitVering,  an  unusual  manifestation  of  pain 
during  their  examination  must  be  earehilly 
looked  for  and  attended  to,  and  its  locality 
noted,  as  useful  information  may  thus  be 
obtained.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  general 
tenderness  is  in  some  instances  a  striking 
symptom  of  conmiencing  rickets  in  chiMren. 
In  tlie  case  of  superricial  ulcers,  in  order  to 
deterniine  their  condition  for  purposes  of 
treatment,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  wiiether 
they  exhibit  tenderness,  as  well  as  its  degree. 
Some  ulcers  are  indolent,  and  scarcely  at  all 
sensitive  ;  others  are  extremely  ii'ritable,  and 
camiot  bear  the  slightest  touch. 

3.  These  illustrations  will  suffice  for  the 
general  diagnosis  of  tenderness,  and  it  now 
remains  but  to  point  out  some  of  the  com- 
plaints in  wiiich  this  symptom  is  peculiarly 
prominent.  Amongst  these  may  first  be 
mentioned  superficial  inllammatory  affec- 
tions, such  as  acute  erythema  or  erysipelas, 
and  also  any  condition  ending  in  supi^uation. 
Peritonitis  is  usually  attended  w-itli  remark- 
able tenderness,  eitlier  generally  distributed 
over  the  abdomen,  or  localised,  according  to 
the  seat  and  extent  of  the  disease.  Hero, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
being  misled  by  certain  hysterical  cases,  in 
■which  there  is  intense  hypersfsthesia  of  the 
skin  covering  the  abdomen,  but  the  distinc- 
tions already  pointed  out  should  prevent  any 
mistake  in  diagnosis.  Gout  affecting  the  joints 
is  generally  accompanied  by  very  marked 
tenderness,  much  more  than  in  other  forms 
of  articular  disease,  although  affections  of  the 
joints  generally  give  rise  to  obvious  tender- 
ness. Hysterical  patients  are  again  liable 
to  mislead  the  practitioner  in  this  dn-ection, 
as  they  sometimes  seem  to  be  intensely 
tender  about  a  joint,  when  there  is  really 
nothing  the  matter  with  it.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  complaint  met  with  in  these  su])jects, 
called  '  spinal  irritation,'  in  which  excjuisite 
tenderness  is  experienced  along  the  s[)ine,  or 
over  some  of  the  spinous  processes  (see 
Spinal  Irrit.\tion").  Amongst  other  condi- 
tions which  are  attended  by  peculiar  tender- 
ness may  be  mentioned  corns  and  bunions  ; 
chilblains;  neiu'omata;  superficial  and  nml- 
tiple  neiu-itis ;  certain  stumps  after  amputa- 
tion; boils;  whitlows;  and  manj'  affections 
involving  such  sensitive  structm-es  as  the  eye, 
or  the  matrix  of  the  nails. 

Trkatmknt.—  In  the  first  place,  of  course, 
the  ilisease  with  which  tenderness  is  as- 
sociated must  be  treated  apart  from  this 
particular  symptom,  althongh  it  may  afford 
useful  indications.  For  example,  it  may 
reveal  suppuration,  when  an  incision  will 
give  vent  to  the  pus,  and  relieve  the  tender- 
ness. For  the  nervous  and  hysterical  condi- 
tions in  which  tenderness  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  general  treatment  directed  to  the 
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partictdar  condition  present  is  essential. 
NVhen  a  j)art  is  really  tender,  all  i>re«suro 
must  be  avoided,  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
the  mere  touch  of  such  articles  as  clothing 
or  bedclothes.  For  instance,  in  cases  of 
acute  intlamuiation  of  joints,  or  in  peritonitis, 
it  is  of  great  service  in  treatment  to  raise 
the  bedclotlies  by  means  of  cradles  or  in 
other  ways,  so  that  they  do  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  patient.  All  unnecessary 
examination  of  tender  structures  must  bo 
avoided,  and  such  examination  should  bo 
carried  out  very  gently,  if  it  be  required. 
Hot  and  cold  ap])hcations,  anodynes,  and 
allied  agents  may  be  employed  locally  with 
good  effect  in  many  conditions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  undue  sensibility.  See 
Hysteria;  Pain;  and  Spinal  Iuhitation. 

FreDKUK  K   T.    KoilKKTS. 

TENDON  -  REFLEX.  —  See     Spinal 

Coi;i>,  I'isiMses  of". 

TENDONS,  Diseases  of.  —  Sy.son-.  : 
Fr.  Maladies  dcs  Tendons;  Uer.  Krankhcitcn 
dcr  Schnen. 

Although  simple  in  their  structure,  and 
performing  a  purely  mechanical  fuiu-tiou  of 
a  passive  kind,  tendons  and  tendon-sheaths 
are  liable  to  a  considerable  variety  of  diseases. 
In  some  instances  these  diseases  are  primary, 
and  originate  in  the  tibrous  and  synovial 
structure  of  the  parts  invcdved ;  whilst  in 
other  instances  tiiey  are  secondary  to  morbid 
conditions  of  the  muscles,  joints,  and  fascite, 
with  which  the  tendons  are  connected.  The 
primary  injuries  and  diseases  alone  call  for 
notice  liere. 

1.  Injuries. — Tendons  are  subject  to  a 
variety  of  injuries  as  the  result  of  violence, 
such  as  partial  or  complete  ruptiu-e  of  the 
tendons  proper  ;  rupture  of  the  sheath ;  dislo- 
cation ;  incised  wounds ;  and,  most  common 
of  all.  sjirain  of  their  fibres. 

2.  Inflammation.— Inflammation  of  a 
tendon  and  its  slie;ith  may  be  traumatic  in 
origin,  but  it  fre(iueiUly  makes  its  appearance 
without  obvious  cause,  and  then  constitutes 
one  form  of  whitlow  {sec  Whitlow).  Certain 
effusions  into  the  svnovial  sheaths  may  be 
regarded  as  of  a  dirouic  intlanimatory  nature. 

;j.  Rheumatic  affections.— Of  gieater 
fre(iuencv  and  importance  are  the  affections 
of  tendons  and  tendon-sheaths  which  occur 
in  acute  and  clironic  rheumatism,  in  rheu- 
matic arthritis,  and  in  gonorrhtpal  rheuma- 
tism. These  will  be  found  fully  described  in 
the  several  ai-ticles  on  these  subjects.  In 
acute  rheumatism,  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
gononhfi-al  rheumatism,  the  involvement  of 
the  tendon-sheaths  may  give  rise  to  nothing 
more  serious  than  jiain  and  stilVness;  but  in 
protracted  cases  of  the  gonorrhoal  atTecfion, 
and  in  rheumatic  arthritis,  p.niianent 
changes  may  result,  including  contractions, 
adhesions,  calcification,  and  even  complete 
destruction. 
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4.  Gout. — The  tendons  and  their  synovial 
sheaths  are  by  no  means  an  uncommon  seat 
of  gouty  deposit.  This  condition  is  probably 
best  marked  in  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
hand,  giving  rise  to  a  characteristic  form  of 
rigidity,  or  false  ankylosis  of  the  finger- joints. 

5.  Ganglion. — Simple  ganglion  is  usually 
a  local  dilatation  of  a  tendon-sheath,  or  a 
cystic  formation  in  connexion  with  it.  In  the 
experience  of  the  writer  it  is  especially  com- 
mon in  rheumatic  subjects.    See  Ganglion. 

6.  Deformities. — The  most  obvious  and 
the  most  common  deformities  involving 
tendons  are  of  the  nature  of  contractions, 
such  as  give  rise  to  club-foot  and  distortions 
of  the  fingers.  As  a  rule,  these  are  the  result 
of  some  of  the  morbid  conditions  already 
referred  to,  but  in  other  instances  they  are 
of  more  obscure  origin.  Thus,  in  the  so- 
caDed '  Dupuytren's  contraction  of  the  palmar 
fascia,'  a  highly  characteristic  deformity  of 
the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand  results  from 
a  kind  of  stricture  of  the  sheaths  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  fingers  and  wrist,  due  to 
shortening  of  the  fibres  connecting  them 
with  the  palmar  fascia.  In  several  cases  of 
this  nature  the  writer  has  found  marked 
thickenings  of  the  extensor  tendons  also, 
where  they  are  in  relation  with  the  inter- 
phalangeal  joints. 

7.  New-gro'wtlis. — Various  new-growths 
of  a  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  or  malig- 
nant nature  have  been  found  in  connexion 
with  tendons. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  diseases  and 
injuries  of  tendons  are  chiefly  of  an  objective 
and  easily  recognisable  kind.  The  most 
obvious  of  these  is  impairment  of  movement 
of  the  tendon  in  its  sheath,  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated muscles  and  joints.  In  its  slightest 
degree,  siach  impairment  amounts  only  to 
stiffness ;  but  when  it  is  more  marked  it  may 
take  the  form  of  rigidity,  or  even  complete 
loss  of  function.  Deformities  may  then  very 
readily  arise  in  connexion  with  the  joints, 
such  as  unnatural  flexion  or  extension,  or 
actual  dislocation  ;  whether  referable  to 
shortening  of  the  tendon,  to  constriction  of 
its  sheath,  to  prolonged  disuse  of  the  joint, 
or  to  wasting  of  the  associated  muscles  with 
over-action  of  their  opponent  groups.  Similar 
results  may  follow  rupture,  wounds,  or  de- 
structive ulcei'ation  of  tendons. 

Traumatic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  effusions 
into  tendon-sheaths  give  rise  to  swellings 
along  their  course,  which  are  easily  recog- 
nised if  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  parts 
be  remembered,  but  which  are  probably  often 
mistaken  for  intra-articular  disease.  Localised 
swellings  on  tendons,  such  as  ganglia,  nodules, 
and  new-growths,  present  unmistakable  cha- 
racters. 

The  chief  subjective  symptoms  connected 
with  the  diseases  of  tendons  are  pain  and  a 
feelinc  of  stiffness.  Both  these  symptoms 
vary    greatly    in     different    instances,    and 
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neither  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  affections 
of  these  structiu-es,  apart  from  the  associated 
muscles,  bones,  and  ligaments. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  diseases  of 
tendons,  where  it  is  not  of  a  strictly  surgical 
nature,  is  fully  described  in  the  several  arti- 
cles in  this  work  to  which  reference  has  been 

^'  J.  Mitchell  Bruce. 

TENESMUS  (rfiVo),  I  stretch).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Tenesme  ;  Ger.  Stulilzivanq. — Tenesmus 
is  a  comprehensive  term  applied  to  certain 
morbid  sensations  referred  to  the  anus  and 
its  vicinity.  There  is  a  feeling  of  fulness 
and  weight,  with  frequent  or  constant  mcli- 
nation  to  go  to  stool,  and  straining  during 
the  act  of  defecation,  little  or  nothing  being 
passed,  and  that  often  of  the  nature  of  slimy 
mucus  or  blood,  while  no  sense  of  relief  is 
experienced  afterwards.  Tenesmits  is  a 
common  symptom  in  cases  of  dysentery. 
It  may  also  be  associated  with  local  diseases 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  or  anus, 
such  as  piles,  fistula,  or  malignant  disease. 
Other  morbid  sensations  are  often  present  at 
the  same  time. 

Treatment. — Any  local  cause  of  tenesmus 
must  be  removed  or  cured,  if  practicable. 
The  sensations  are  best  relieved  by  local 
applications  of  heat  or  cold,  wet  pads,  or 
the  use  of  small  enemata  containing  lauda- 
num, or  of  suppositories  of  morphine,  extract 
of  belladonna,  or  hydrochlorate  of  cocaine. 
Frederick  T.  Eoberts. 

TEPLITZ  -  SCHOENAU,  in  Bo- 
hemia. —  Simple  thermal  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

TERMINATIONS  OP  DISEASE.— 

See  Disease,  Terminations  of. 

TERMINI      IMERESI,    in    Sicily 

(Thermo;  Himerenscs  of  the  Komans).— 
Thermal  waters.     Sec  Mineral  Waters. 

TERTIAN  {tertius,  the  third). — A  term 
applied  to  a  form  of  intermittent  fever  in 
which  the  paroxysms  return  on  the  third 
day,  or  at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eight 
hours.     See  Intermittent  Fever. 

TERTIARY  {tertius,  the  third).— This 
word  is  usually  associated  with  the  advanced 
forms  of  syphilitic  disease.     See  Syphilis. 

TESTES,   Diseases   of.— Synon.  :    Fr. 

Maladies  des  Tcsticulcs  ;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
der  Hodcn. — The  diseases  of  the  testes  will 
be  discussed  in  the  following  order :  (1) 
Abnormalities  of  Development ;  (2)  Hyper- 
trophy;  (3)  Atrophy;  (4)  Injuries;  (5)  Acute 
Inflammation  ;  (6)  Chronic  Inflammation ; 
(7)  Hernia  Testis;  (8)  Cystic  Disease;  (9) 
Fibroma;  (10)  Chondroma;  (11)  Malignant 
Disease;  (12)  Teratoma;  and  (13)  Neuralgia. 
1.  Abnormalities  of  Development. — 
{a)  Absence. — There  may  be  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  testicles.     The  subjects  of  this 
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Imperfection,  if  they  attain  the  age  of 
jiiibfi'ty,  present  tlio  ordinary  characteristies 
of  eunuchs.  As  the  complete  j,'hind  is  formed 
from  two  distinct  parts,  tlie  faihn-o  or  arrest 
of  development  may  lie  Umited  to  either 
part,  separately  from  the  other.  Thus  eases 
are  described  where  a  well-developed  vesicula 
seniinahs  and  vas  deferens  have  been  found, 
without  any  trace  of  a  testicle ;  and  others, 
where  a  testicle  existed  with  complete  or 
partial  absence  of  the  vas  deferens. 

[b)  Excess. — Supernumerary  testicles  have 
been  described,  and  men  not  infrequently 
believe  themselves  to  be  so  ^'ifted.  The  mis- 
take has  arisen  from  the  presence  of  encysted 
hydroceles,  or  of  fatty  or  fibrous  tumours  of 
the  cord,  or  of  an  old  epiplocele.  There  is 
no  well-authenticated  case  recorded  of  the 
presence  of  more  than  two  testicles. 

(c)  Malj)osition. — The  testicles,  which  are 
developed  in  the  abdomen,  immediately 
below  the  kidneys,  are  at  birth,  or  shortly 
after,  lodged  in  the  scrotum.  This  change 
of  position  is  fi-equently  described  as  '  descent 
of  the  testicle,'  an  obvious  misuse  of  words, 
if  regard  be  paid  to  the  usual  position  of  the 
foetus  in  the  uterus. 

The  testicle  may  be  retained  in  the  atdo- 
vicn,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal;  or  may  pass 
througli  the  inguinal  canal  into  thc])crinf(uin, 
and  be  lodged  between  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  tuber  iscliii ;  or 
over  the  external  pillar  of  the  ring  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  upper  2)art  of  the 
thiijli  ;  or  through  the  crural  canal  to  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  thigh  ;  or,  if  it 
has  passed  into  the  scrotum,  may  be  rotated, 
so  that  the  epididymis  is  in  front  and  the 
testicle  behind.  ^Iore  rarely  it  has  the  long 
axis  transver.se  instead  of  oblique  ;  or  it  may 
be  completely  inverted,  so  that  the  globus 
major  is  below,  the  globus  minor  above. 

Keteution  in  the  abdomen  or  inguinal 
canal  may  be  the  result  of  adhesions  from 
intra-uterine  hiHammation,  or  of  dispropor- 
tion between  the  gland  and  the  orifices 
through  which  it  has  to  pass,  or  of  some 
constricting  band.  The  passing  through  the 
crural  canal  to  the  thigh,  or  through  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  perinaeum  or  thigh, 
must  be  the  result  of  some  unusual  attacii- 
ment  of  the  lower  end  of  the  gubernaculum. 
Malposition  in  the  scrotum  must  be  caused 
by  some  abnormality  in  the  development  of 
the  cord. 

The  conse(iuences  will  vary  with  the 
position.  If  tlie  testicle  is  retained  in  the 
abdomen,  the  correspondmg  half  of  the 
scrotum  remains  undeveloped,  and  the  gland 
is  always  much  smaller  than  normal.  Some- 
times there  is  an  arrest  of  development,  or  it 
undergoes  fatty  or  librous  degeneration,  or,  if 
otherwise  normal,  doesjiot  secrete  a  fertilising 
fluid.  This  seems  fairly  established  by 
numerous  observations,  both  in  men  and  the 
lower  animals,  where  the  testicle  has  been 


abnormally  retained  in  the  abdomon.  One 
case,  however,  has  been  recorded  l)y  Hutch- 
inson, where  the  observer,  to  whom  tiie  re- 
tained testicle  was  submitted  for  niicroscojiio 
examination,  stated  that  he  found  uuincrous 
spermatozoa. 

When  the  testicle  lies  at  the  internal  in- 
guinal ring,  the  epiilidymis  is  fretpiently 
found  partly  in  the  badly  developed  sciotum, 
into  which  also  extends  the  processus 
vaginalis.  As  the  communication  between 
this  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  usually 
maintained  imder  such  conditions,  in  ease  of 
peritonitis  with  peritoneal  effusion  there  may 
be  distension  of  this  ])rocess,  so  as  to  greatly 
simulate  a  hernia,  and  render  an  exploratory 
examination  necessary. 

Itetention  of  the  testicle  in  the  inguinal 
canal  is  more  liable  to  complications  than 
retention  in  tlic  abdomen.  It  is  often  accom- 
panied by  inguinal  hernia  ;  is  more  exjwsed 
to  injury  ;  and  when  enlarged  at  puberty,  or 
by  inflammation,  may  cause  severe  pain  from 
constriction  by  the  siu"rounding  parts. 

Inflammation  of  a  testicle  retained  in  the 
inguinal  canal  has  been  mistaken  for  strangu- 
lated bubonocele,  or  for  a  bubo.  Careful 
examination  of  the  scrotum  should,  therefore, 
be  made  in  doubtful  cases. 

lietraction  can  usually  be  distinguished 
from  retention  of  the  testicle  by  the  state  of 
develo]iment  of  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
scrotum. 

The  pcrina;al  or  femoral  position  of  the 
gland  is  not  of  necessity  attended  with  any 
bad  results.  A  testicle,  however,  so  situated, 
is  usually  smaller  than  normal  and  is  more 
exposed  to  injury.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  perimeal  position. 

Treatment. — If  retention  of  the  gland  in 
the  inguinal  canal  be  attended  with  any  in- 
convenience, operative  interference  may  suc- 
ceed in  placing  it  in  the  scrotum.  But  if 
this  should  fail  from  shortness  of  the  cord, 
extirpation  would  be  necei-sary.  When  in 
infants  retention  of  the  testicle  is  compli- 
cated by  an  inguinal  hernia,  the  use  of  a 
truss  is  not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  will 
prevent  the  possible  descent  of  the  testicle, 
and  the  hernia  not  infrecjuently  spcntane- 
ously  subsides.  If  the  retention  of  the  gland 
be  i)ermanent  and  cause  inconvenience,  it  is 
better  to  remove  it  at  once.  If  the  tland 
have  passed  through  tlie  crural  canal,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  malposition  ;  but 
when  it  has  passed  through  the  ingnin'U 
canal  into  the  perimenm  or  the  thigh,  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  place  it  in  the 
normal  position.  In  an  adult,  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  hopeless,  from  the  non- 
development  of  the  scrotum.  In  infants,  the 
attempt  has  been  twice  made  at  the  London 
Hospital,  by  Curling  and  James  Adams, 
Both  cases  died  ;  and  in  the  one  in  which 
alone  a  poat-morteni  examination  was  al- 
lowed, acute  peritonitis  was  found,  which  biul 
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extended  from  the  pervious  processus  vagina- 
lis. With  antisejitic  precautions,  however, 
better  results  might  he  anticipated. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  John  Wood  successfully 
transplanted  in  an  infant  a  testicle  from  the 
perinaeum  to  the  scrotum  suhoutaneously. 
Wlien  a  band  of  tissue  in  the  perimeum, 
probably  tlie  gubernaculum,  had  been  divided 
with  a  tenotomy  knife,  tlie  gland  could  be 
pushed  up  to  the  inguinal  canal,  and  from 
thence  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  was  retained 
by  a  hairlip-pin  passed  above  it  as  in  acupres- 
sure. This  method,  when  practicable,  would 
be  unattended  with  danger.  But  as  some- 
times the  unaided  efforts  of  nature  draw  the 
gland  from  the  periniEum  up  to  the  inguinal 
ring,  where  it  is  comparatively  safe  from  in- 
jury, and  more  favourably  situated  for  any 
attempt  at  removal  to  the  scrotum,  it  is 
advisable  always  in  infants  to  allow  time  for 
such  a  possible  modification,  which  might 
moreover  be  encouraged  by  electric  stimula- 
tion of  the  cord. 

Of  malpositions  in  the  scrotum,  that  where 
the  epididymis  is  in  front,  and  the  testicle 
proper  behind,  is  alone  of  any  practical  im- 
portance. In  any  operation  for  hydrocele  or 
haematocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  testicle  ought  first  to  be  ascer- 
tained. 

(d)  Arrest  of  development. — This  some- 
times occm-s  after  the  testicles  have  passed 
into  the  scrotum,  so  that  these  glands  remain 
permanently  in  their  infantile  condition.  No 
general  cause  has  been  discovered  for  this 
abnormality., 

2.  Hypertrophy. — When  only  one  tes- 
ticle has  been  retained  in  the  abdomen,  the 
other  sometimes  attains  an  unusually  large 
size.  Such  cases  of,  as  it  were,  compensating 
development  are,  however,  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule. 

3.  Atrophy.^W^astingof  the  testicle  may 
result  from  infianamation,  fi-om  lesions  of 
the  sjiinal  cord  caused  by  injury  or  disease, 
or  subsequently  to  injuries  of  the  head.  It 
may  also  be  produced  by  early  and  excessive 
venereal  excitement;  or  by  deficient  blood- 
supply,  due  to  aneurj'sm  or  other  causes.  It 
is  frequently  found  associated  with  varicocele. 

4.  Injuries. — The  testes  ai-e  greatly  pro- 
tected from  accidental  violence  by  their 
mobility,  and  the  laxity  of  the  surrounding 
structures.  Immediate  death  has  resulted 
from  severe  contusions  of  the  testicle,  prob- 
ably from  reflex  inhibition  of  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Contusion  and  wounds  require 
appropriate  surgical  treatment. 

5.  Acute  Inflammation. — Wlien  acute 
inflammation  attacks  the  body  of  the  gland 
solely  or  chiefly,  it  is  called  orchitis ;  when 
the  epididymis,  cpididijinitis.  For  the  com- 
paratively rare  cases  in  which  the  vas  deferens, 
or  tliis  duct  along  with  the  other  structures 
of  the  spermatic  cord,  is  affected,  without 
the  testicle  being  imphcated,  the  barbarous 


hybrids,  defercnitis  smd  funiculitis  have  been 
coined. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  may  be 
caused  by  direct  violence,  or  by  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammatory  processes  from  the 
I  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra.  It  may 
also  occur,  thougli  rarely,  as  a  seqttela  in 
small-pox  or  in  pyiemia.  Orchitis  is  not 
infreqixently  a  concomitant  of  parotitis  or 
mumjjs. 

Of  these  varieties,  the  most  frequent  is 
gonorrhceal  epididymitis.  Tliis  was  at  one 
time  regarded  as  an  instance  of  '  sympathetic 
inflammation.'  Careful  examination  will, 
however,  always  prove  that  tlie  vas  deferens 
is  also  affected,  though  sometimes  in  so  slight 
a  degree  that  its  participation  in  the  inflam- 
mation might  easily  escape  notice.  Tins 
form  is,  therefore,  due  to  direct  extension  of 
the  inflammation  from  the  urethral  mucous 
membrane.  Orchitis  associated  with  mumps 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  an  instance 
of  '  sympathy,'  or  '  metastasis.'  Kocher, 
however,  considers  it  to  be  the  result  of  ure- 
thritis. According  to  this  experienced  ob- 
server, the  disease  commences  as  stomatitis, 
by  which  the  parotid,  or  sometimes  the  sub- 
maxillary and  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands 
become  infected.  The  morbid  material  is 
carried  by  the  blood  to  the  kidneys,  and  in 
its  course  through  the  urinary  passages  sets 
up  cystitis  or  urethritis,  and  thus  the  orchitis 
results.  This  explanation  is  not  satisfactory, 
since  in  some  epidemics  of  mumps  orchitis 
lias  occurred  prior  to,  or  without  any  affec- 
tion of  the  parotid  gland.  Orchitis  and 
epididymitis  sometimes  occur  in  rheumatic 
or  gouty  subjects.  Occasionally  cases  are 
met  with  in  which  no  exciting  cause  can  be 
discovered.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  very 
young  children,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any 
constitutional  taint  or  other  discoverable 
cause,  probably  results  from  some  accidental 
injury  in  these  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  orchitis  are 
local  pain  and  swelling,  with,  in  cases  of  or- 
chitis sometimes,  and  in  cases  of  gonorrhfpal 
epididymitis  frequently,  redness  and  tension 
of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  scrotum. 
Severe  lumbar  pain  is  in  some  cases  felt, 
especially  by  labouring  men,  who  apply  for 
relief  on  account  of  some  supposed  sprain  or 
injury,  being  ignorant  of,  or  attaching  no 
importance  to,  the  affection  of  the  testicle. 
This  is  probably  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
lumbar  lymphatic  glands,  with  which  the 
lymphatics  of  the  testicle  freely  coinmimi- 
cate  ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  an  example  of 
'referred  sensation.' 

PROG>fosis. — The  prognosis  is  good.  The 
inflammation  usually  subsides  speedily,  and 
leaves  the  gland  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Atrophy  sometimes  results  after  inflamma- 
tion associated  with  mumps,  or  caused  by 
severe  contusion.  Chronic  induration  of  the 
epididymis    may    persist ;    but    after    some 
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months  it  usuftllj'  disappears.     Stricture  of  Atrophy  may  sometimes  result ;  and  in  some 

the   epiditlyniis,  or   of  the  vas   deferens,  is  cases    suppuration,    with    the    formation   of 

very  rare.     Suppuration  does  not  occur  ex-  troubh-some   sinuses,   may   occur.      In    one 

cept   iu  pya?nua,  or   after    small-pox,  or   in  case  under  the  notice  of  the  writer,  which 

strumous  and  very  enfeci)led  persons.  was  comi)licated  by  an  inguinal  hernia,  the 

Tkkatment. — Rest  in  tlie  recumbent  posi-  gland   had,    after    very    iirolon^ed   and    un- 

tion,  witli  the  scrotum  supported  by  a  crutcii-  successful  treatment,  to  be  removed,  as  tiio 

pad,  and  the  application  of  ice  locally,  are  iu  use  of  a  truss  caused   ^eat   pain,  and  the 

ordinary  cases  sutlicient.     \\'liere  rest  is  im-  non-use  of  it  led  to  a  dangerous  descent  of 

jiossible,  well-adjusted  strapping  of  the  part  the  hernia. 

a'.Tords  considerable  relief,  and  promotes  ab-  (b)   Strumous  orchHis. — In  most  systema- 

sorption  of  the  products  of  inflammation  so  tic  works  on  surgery  tubercular  disease  of  the 

rapidly  as  not  infrecpiently  to  necessitate  the  testicle  is  given  as  a  distinct  affection,  but 

re-application  of  the  strapping  within  twenty-  the  descriptions  of  it  are  very  confused,  no 

four  hours.    Attention  to  diet,  and  avoidance  two   being   in   perfect   agreement.      This   is 

of  all  violent  exercise,  will  be  retpiisite.     In  partly  because  at  one  time  the  presence  of 

more    protracted   cases    mercury,   taken    in  caseous  matter  was  regarded  as  evidence  of 

small  doses  internally,  or  apjilied  locally  by  tubercle,  and  partly  because  in  many  cases 

inunction  or  on  strapping,  will  be  found   of  microsco)>ic  examination  of  the  gland  after 

benetit.     The  practice,  of  late  years  recom-  its  removal  can  alone  determine  the  nature 

mended  by  some  eminent  surgeons,  of  punc-  of  the   disease.      Tizzoni   and   Gaulo    have, 

ture  or  incision  of  the  ordinarily  inflamed  therefore,  proposed    to   substitute    the   term 

gland,   is,  according  to    the  writer's  experi-  '  phthisis  '   for    '  tuberculosis '    of  the  testis, 

ence,  never  neccssar3'.     If  suppuration,  how-  since  in  this  organ,  as  in  the  lungs,  tubercu- 

ever,  occur,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  '  lar  and  non-tubercular  processes,  either  sepa- 

as  early  as  possible.  rately  or  concurrently,  run  the  same  course. 

6.    Chronic    Inflammation.  — Chronic  Symptoms.— Tubercular  disease  of  the  testis 

orchitis  may  sometimes  be  the  result  of  an  is  not  rare  in  young  children,  and   usually 

acute  attack,  but  is  much  more  frequently  commences  in    the    body  of  the    gland.     It 

induced  by  syphilis,  struma,  or  gout.  occurs,  however,  much  more  frequently  after 

(a)  Si/philitic  orchitis. — This  variety  may  puberty,  and  then  commences,  in  the  majority 
occur  in  young  children  who  are  the  subjects  of  cases,  in  the  epididymis  ;  the  body  of  the 
of  inherited  syi)liilis,  in  the  form  of  hard  gland  and  the  vas  deferens  becoming  sub- 
nodules  in  the  testicle.  In  adults  it  belongs  sequently  infected  in  the  progress  of  the 
to  the  tertidrj'  stage  of  the   disease,  but  is  disease. 

verj'  often  symmetrical.     It  is  usually  pain-  A  nodular  swelling  is  found  either  in  the 

less,  the  patient  being  frecjuently  ignorant  of  gland  or  in  the  e|)idiilymis,  which  is  usually 

its  existence.     The  gland  is  enlarged,  very  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  jiainful,  and  nms  an 

hard,  ingeusitive  to  pressure,  and  often  nodular  indolent  course.     After  a   longer  or  shorter 

in  form.  time,  this  softens  do\\Ti  into  an  unhealthy 

Syphilitic   orchitis  sometimes  commences  pus;  adhesion  and  perforation  of  the  super- 

in  an  acute  form.     The  testicle  is  large,  very  jacent   structures    ensue;    and   a   tistula    is 

tender   on   pressure,  with  dull    aching  pain  formed.     This  condition  may  continue  for  a 

limited  to  the  gland  or  radiating  to  the  groin  long  time,  but  usually  the  disease  extends  to 

and  back.     Tliere  is  usually  effusion  in  the  !  the  rest  of  the  glandular  apparatus.     Some- 

tunica    vaginalis,    varying    in    quantity    in  i  times   the    testicle    is  very    much   enlarged, 

different  cases,  and  the  scrotum  is  congested  '  The  vas  deferens,  if  affected,  may  either  be 

and  (edematous.     Generally  only  one  testicle  uniformly  thickened,  up  to  the  inguinal  ring; 

is  affected,  but  after  some  weeks  the  other  or   present  a   number  of  distinct   round  or 

gland  may  also  present  similar  symptoms.  I  spindle-shaped  enlargements.     The  prostatic 

The  condition    resembles  gonorrhieal   epidi-  portion  of  tlie  duct,   the  vesicula  seminalis, 

dymitis,  but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  bladder  and  kidneys  may  be  smilarly  affected, 

the    absence   of    any   existing   or   precedent  Diijitid    examination,    through    the    rectmn, 

urethral  discharge,  by  the  body  of  the  gland  ouk'lit  therefore  always  to  be  matle. 

being  solely  or  chiefly  atfecte'd,  and  by  the  TnKATMKXT.— Tlie  treatment  of  strumous 

existenceof  concomitant  syphilitic  symptoms,  orchitis  consists  in  careful  attention  to  diet 

It  rapidly  improves  under  mercurial  treat-  and  hygienic  conditions;  in  the  u.se  of  cod- 

ment,  but  if  left  untreated  generally  passes  j  liver   oil   and   iodide   of    iron;    and   in   the 

into  the  ordinary  chronic  form.  protection  of  the  part  frcmi  accidental  injury 

Treatment. — This  form  of  orchitis  is  nsu-  by  a  suspensory  bandat;e.     Abscesses  should 

ally  very  amenable  to  treatment,  but  has  a  be  opened  as  early  as  possible,  and  any  tistula 

tendency  to  recur.    Iodide  of  potassium  com-  either  laid  open  by  incision  or  dilated  by  la- 

bined  with  mercury  in  small  doses  internally,  minaria,  and  treated  with  stimulating  lotions, 

when  It  can  be  tolerated,  and  strapping  locally,  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  str.  n^'ih  of 

will  in  most  cases  produce  rapid  disappear-  five  grains  to  the  ounce.    In  favourabU'  cases 

ance  of  the  disease,  for  a  time  at  any  rate.  \  the  disease  may  be  arrested,  but  in  many 
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cases  removal  of  the  gland  becomes  necessary. 
If  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens  are 
much  involved,  the  gland,  by  obliteration  of 
its  duct,  is  functionally  useless ;  and  as  there 
is  always  considerable  risk  of  infection  of  the 
system  generally,  early  removal  of  the  gland 
is,  in  such  cases,  to  be  recommended.  If 
the  prostate  and  vesicula  seminalis  have  be- 
come affected,  this  would,  of  course,  be  useless. 

There  is  another  form  of  caseous  orchitis, 
not  of  tubercular  origin,  in  which  the  inter- 
tubular  lymphatic  spaces  of  the  testis  be- 
come filled  with  a  new-growth  of  lymphoid 
tissue,  by  which  the  seminal  tubules  are 
ultimately  compressed  and  destroyed.  This 
raa.y  become  transformed  partly  into  fibrous 
tissue,  but  in  the  greater  part  usually  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration,  forming  caseous 
masses,  which  subsequently  break  down  into 
curd-like  pus.  The  symptoms  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  tubercular  disease,  but 
there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  general  in- 
fection of  the  system. 

(c)  Gouty  orchitis. — Chronic  orchitis  from 
gout  can  be  diagnosed  by  the  history  of  the 
patient,  and  yields  readily  to  the  ordinary 
treatment  for  gout,  but  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

7.  Hernia  Testis. — This  morbid  condi- 
tion was  formerly  known  as  '  benign  fungus 
of  the  testis.' 

Descriptiox. — It  consists  of  a  fungous  pro- 
trusion from  the  scrotum,  of  a  red  or  yel- 
lowish-red colour,  and  varies  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  egg.  There  are  two 
varieties,  whieh  may  be  distinguished  as 
superficial  and  deep.  The  superficial  form 
springs  from  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tmiica 
vaginalis,  and  is  very  comparable  to  the  fun- 
gous granulations  occasionally  met  with  in 
cases  of  suppiu'ation,  or  in  wounds  of  the 
synovial  sheaths  of  tendons.  In  this  the 
tunica  albuginea  is  intact,  but  probably  al- 
tered in  structure.  In  the  deep  form  the 
tunica  albuginea  has  been  perforated,  and  the 
protruded  mass  consists  largely  of  seminal 
tubules.  It  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  evi- 
dence of  any  special  disease  of  the  gland,  as 
it  may  occur,  but  by  no  means  necessarily, 
after  any  form  of  orchitis  in  which  there  has 
been  suppuration. 

Treatmext. — The  treatment  consists  in 
well-adjusted  pressure  upon  the  protrusion; 
with  the  occasional  application  of  caustics, 
such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  red  oxide  of  mer- 
cury. Freeing  the  margins  of  the  opening 
from  adhesions,  and  bringing  the  thus  libe- 
rated integument  over  the  protrusion  by  means 
of  sutures,  is  usually  very  successful.  When 
the  precedent  inflammation  has  been  due  to 
some  specific  cause,  the  appropriate  constitu- 
tional treatment  must  also  be  employed. 

8.  Cystic  Disease.—  Cysts  are  frequently 
found  in  the  testicle,  either  separately  or  as- 
sociated with  other  growths. 

Description. — In  true  cystic  disease  or 
simple  cystoma,  the  whole  or  part  of  the  body 


of  the  testicle  is  replaced  by  a  closely  aggre- 
gated mass  of  cysts,  of  very  variable  size. 
Some  are  so  minute  as  only  to  be  visible  on 
microscopic  examination,  while  others  may 
attain  to  the  dimensions  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 
When  only  part  of  the  gland  is  so  affected, 
healthy  glandular  substance  is  found  at  the 
periphery,  enveloping  the  cystic  growth.  The 
cysts  have  no  proper  wall,  and  are  lined  with 
shallow  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  is  some- 
times ciliated.  They  are  filled  with  either 
clear  watery,  or  sometimes  very  viscid,  fluid  ; 
or  with  atheromatous  matter,  resembling  the 
contents  of  a  sebaceous  cyst.  Very  frequently 
nodules  of  cartilage  are  found  interposed 
between  the  cysts.  The  disease  usually  oc- 
curs in  adults,  but  one  case  has  been  recorded 
where  the  enlargement  was  first  observed  at 
the  age  of  three  months.  The  structure  seems 
to  indicate  very  clearly  the  origin  of  the  cysts 
to  be  from  retention  within  the  rete  testis. 

There  is  another  form  of  cystic  disease, 
where  the  cysts  are  separated  by  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  gelatinous  connective  tissue, 
and  often  contain  polypoid  ingrowths,  which 
sometimes  completely  fill  their  cavities.  The 
tumour  is  often  as  large  as  a  child's  head. 
This  form  is  regarded  as  cystic  adenoma  of 
the  gland. 

Cysts  of  the  epididymis  are  described  in 
the  article  on  Hydrocele. 

Symptoms. — Cystic  disease  of  the  testicle 
is  usually  attended  with  very  little  pain.  The 
tumour  is  of  an  oval  form,  either  with  a 
smooth  surface,  or  with  irregular  elevations ; 
and  does  not  attain  a  very  considerable  size, 
being  generally  about  as  large  as  a  goose's 
egg.  There  is  an  indistinct  sense  of  fluctua- 
tion, unequal  at  different  parts. 

Diagnosis. —  Cystic  disease  of  the  testis 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  hydrocele 
or  ha-matocele.  The  form  of  the  tumour,  its 
relatively  greater  weight,  the  absence  of 
transparency,  and  the  impossibility  of  de- 
tecting the  body  of  the  testicle  at  any  part, 
distinguish  it  from  hydrocele.  The  distinc- 
tion from  haematocele  is  in  some  cases  more 
difficult.  If  exploratory  puncture  be  con- 
sidered requisite,  a  full -sized  instrument 
should  be  used,  as  the  fluid  may  be  so  viscid 
as  not  to  flow  through  a  small  cannula. 

Treatment. — Castration  is  the  onlyremedy 
for  this  condition. 

9.  Fibroma. — Fibrous  tissue  is  found  in 
abnormal  quantity  in  atrophy  of  the  testis, 
in  chronic  orchitis,  and  associated  with  new- 
growths.  By  fibroma  of  the  testicle,  however, 
is  meant  a  new-formation  of  fibrous  tissue  to 
a  considerable  extent,  without  any  other  im- 
portant change.  In  structure  it  resembles 
fibrous  tumours  of  the  uterus.  It  so  rarely 
occurs,  however,  as  to  practically  be  devoid 
of  clinical  miportance. 

10.  Chondroma. — Cartilage,  usually  of 
the  hyaline,  but  sometimes  of  the  fibrous 
variety,  is  found  in  association  with  many' 
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new-RTowthsin  the  testicle.   Pnre  chondroma 
is  comparatively  rare. 

Description. — This  form  of  tumour  of  the 
te-"tis  occurs  as  disseminated  no<lules.  con- 
nected by  fibrous  tissue ;  or  as  elongated 
masses  with  branching  processes.  IJy  com- 
pression of  the  seminal  tubules,  it  leads  to 
dilatation  of  other  ]>arts  of  the  tubules;  and 
by  invagination  of  the  walls  of  such  dilata- 
tions the  growth  often  seems  to  be  in  the 
interior  of  a  tubule.  Careful  examination, 
however,  will  always  prove  it  to  be  of  extra- 
tubular  origin.  It  similarly  invades  the  lym- 
j)hatic6.  and  through  them  has  a  gi-eat  ten- 
dency to  infect  otlier  parts  of  the  system.  It 
is  often  associated  with  myxoma  ;  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  it  develops  into  bone. 
It  can  only  be  diagnosed  with  any  certainty 
when  the  tumour  has  attained  a  large  size, 
and  is  then  characterised  by  the  hardness 
and  slow  growth  of  the  mass. 

Treatment.— Castration  is  the  only  treat- 
ment ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
of  this  disease  to  invade  other  organs,  the 
rule  laid  down  by  the  late  Mr.  Curlin?  is  the 
be5t — 'to  recommend  an  operation  without 
unnecessary  delay,  in  all  ca-^ies  of  large  sarco- 
cele  whicli  do  not  give  any  indication  of 
yielding  to  treatment.' 

11.  Carcinoma  and  Sarcoma. — These 
are  classed  together,  because,  though  histo- 
logically of  very  different  origin,  the  distinction 
between  them  in  any  individual  case  is  often 
impossible,  except  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  tumour  after  removal.  Even  then 
the  distinction  is  sometimes  impossible,  if 
we  may  j<idge  from  the  description  of 
recorded  cases  of  mixed  sarcoma  and  carci- 
noma. 

Carcinoma  originates  in  the  epithelial 
structures  of  the  gland,  and  is  almost  in-  ' 
variably  of  the  encephaloid  variety.  Scirrhus 
is  said  by  all  writers  to  occur  sometimes,  and 
so-called  specimens  are  in  many  museums. 
.\ccording  to  Mr.  Butlin,  howevef.  manj'  of 
these  are  probably  exami)les  of  fibrous  sar- 
coma. Encephaloid  cancer  usually  com- 
mences in  the  body  of  the  testis,  by  the  for- 
mation of  one  or  more  nodules.  Sometimes 
the  epididymis  is  first  attacked.  Very  rarelj-  is 
there  general  infiltration  of  the  gland.  In  an 
early  stage  of  the  disease  the  testis  is  hard, 
from  tension  of  the  tunica  albuginea,  but 
when  this  has  been  destroyed  in  the  progress 
of  the  growth,  the  mass  is  soft,  and  there  is 
often  distinct  fluctuation.  This  ma\-  be  tm-  ' 
equal  at  ditferent  parts,  from  the  presence  of 
cysts.  The  growth  is  usually  painless,  but 
in  some  cases  there  is  acute  pain,  either 
locally  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  chief 
aids  to  diagnosis  at  this  period  are  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  growth,  the  enlargement  of  tlie 
blood-vessels  of  the  corrt,  and  the  age  of  the 
patient.  For  while  encephaloid  cancer  has 
been  met  with  in  young  children  and  old 
people,  still  the  vast  majority  of  recorded 
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cases  have  occurred  between  twenty  and  forty 
years  of  age. 

If  the  tumour  attain  a  very  large  si/e,  the 
scrotum  may  slough,  and  a  l)lceding  fungus 
protrude.  The  disease  has  a  great  tendency 
to  invade  other  parts  of  the  system,  and 
especially  at  an  early  period  the  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands.  This  may  lead  to  adema 
of  the  lower  extremities,  from  pressure  on 
the  abdominal  veins.  The  inguinal  glands 
generally  escape  infection,  excei)t  in  some 
cases  where  the  scrotum  has  been  involved 
in  the  disease.  Secondary  growths  have 
been  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  liver, 
spleen,  and  lungs. 

Sarcoma  originates  in  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  testicle,  and  sometimes  develops  in 
both  glands  simultaneously.  With  micro- 
scopic examination  two  varieties  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  round-  and  the  spindle-celled. 
The  latter  grows  more  slowly,  and  both  are 
often  associated  with  cystic  and  cartilaginous 
formations.  The  symptoms  are  very  similar 
to  those  of  cancer. 

Sarcoma  sometimes  commences  in  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  then  usually  accom- 
panied with  extravasation  of  Mood  into  the 
sac.  The  writer  has  met  with  two  such 
cases,  where  the  shape  of  the  tumour,  the 
complete  absence  of  pain,  the  history  of 
gradual  enlargement,  and  the  very  distinct 
fluctuation  were  suggestive  of  hii'matocele. 
Exploratory  examination,  however,  proved 
them  to  be  cases  of  sarcoma.  Castration 
was  performed,  and  the  testicles  were  found 
to  he  only  slightly  affected  by  the  disease. 
Both  cases  died  within  a  short  period  after 
the  operations,  from  secondary  affection 
of  other  organs,  accompanied  by  similar 
htemorrhages. 

Melanoma  of  the  testis  was  formerly  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  cancer,  but  is  now  con- 
sidered to  be  sarcoTnatous.  It  is  extremely 
rare,  and  in  the  few  recorded  eases  of  it 
similar  growths  were  found  in  many  other 
organs  of  the  body. 

Diagnosis. — .\s  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
stated  that  sarcoma  occurs  most  frequently 
under  ten  and  after  forty  years  of  age  ;  and 
that  the  epididymis  is  more  fropiently  the 
primary  seat  of  the  disease,  and,  when  secon- 
darily involved,  is  attacked  at  an  earlier 
period  than  in  cancer.  The  distinction  in 
any  individual  case  must,  however,  be  very 
uncertain,  and  is  of  little  importance. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — The  progno- 
sis is  very  unfavourable  in  both,  as  recurrence 
of  the  growth  in  other  organs  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  tumour  is  the  rule  to  which 
there  are  but  few  exceptions.  Castration  is 
the  only  possible  treatment  for  both  diseases. 

12.  Teratoma. — The  testis,  like  the  ovary, 
may  be  the  seat  of  cysts  containing  hair, 
skin,  bones,  itc.  The  cysts  are  sometimes 
witliin,  sometimes  upon  the  gland.  The 
more  complex  cases  may  be  best  explained 
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as  resulting  from  the  inclusion  of  a  second 
fertilised  germ ;  while  the  simpler  cases  may 
be  due  possibly  to  the  accidental  grafting  of 
the  germs  of  such  tissues  on  tlie  rudimentary' 
testicle.  The  history  of  a  congenital  tmaiour 
will  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  any  such 
case.  They  are  very  rarely  met  with,  and 
castration  is  the  only  suitable  treatment. 

13.  Neuralgia  and  Irritability. — The 
testicle  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  very  acute 
persistent  or  periodically  recurring  neuralgia. 
This  must  be  distinguished  from  hyperits- 
thesia  or  irritability  of  the  gland,  which  is 
occasionally  associated  with  varicocele,  or 
may  be  the  result  of  self-abuse,  excessive 
venery,  or  even  of  unsatisfied  sexual  excite- 
ment. Neuralgia  may  be  due  to  some  local 
cause,  to  varicocele,  to  a  descending  hernia, 
or  to  indtiration  of  some  part  of  the  glandular 
apparatus  from  precedent  inflammation.  It 
may  also  be  sympathetic,  as  in  renal  colic, 
or  where  the  digestive  system  is  disordered. 
Occasionally  no  cause  can  be  discovered,  and 
we  have  to  assume  that  it  is  due  to  some 
affection  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Treatment.  —  When  of  local  origin,  the 
treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  testis  must  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause  ;  and  if 
all  other  methods  fail,  and  the  pain  be  severe 
enough  to  warrant  it,  castration  may  be  re- 
quired. Wlien  due  to  affections  of  other  parts 
of  the  body,  the  treatment  must  be  regulated 
accordingly. 

Hyperaesthesia  of  the  gland  usually  yields 
in  time  to  tonics,  and  attention  to  ordinary 
hygienic  conditions. 

Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

TETANUS.  —  Synox.  :  Lock-jaw  ;  Fr. 
Tetanos;  Ger.  Starrlirrimpf. 

Definition.  —  A  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  with-  persistent  tonic  spasms  and 
violent  brief  exacerbations.  The  spasms  as 
a  rule  commence  in  the  musrdes  of  the  face 
and  neck,  causing  closure  of  the  jaws  (tris- 
mus, lock-jaw),  and  involve  the  muscles  of 
tlie  trunk  more  often  than  the  limbs.  The 
onset  is  acute,  usually  due  to  a  wound  (trau- 
matic tetanus),  at  times  without  au  external 
injury,  specially  from  exposure  to  cold  (idio- 
pathic or  rheumatic  tetanus).  It  occurs  also 
in  newly  born  children  (tetanus  neonatorum), 
and  rarely  after  cliildbirth,  or  abortion  (puer- 
peral tetanus). 

jEtiology  and  Pathology.  —  Tetanus  is 
believed  to  depend  upon  a  poison,  produced 
in  the  bodies  of  persons  infected  with  a  spe- 
cific bacillus  which  exists  in  different  forms 
of  mould.  If  earth  mixed  with  tliis  tetanus 
bacillus  is  inserted  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
lower  animals,  symptoms  of  tetanus  are  pro- 
ditced.  Tetanus  has  also  been  transmitted 
from  man  to  tlie  lower  animals  bj'  the  inocu- 
lation of  materials  from  wounds,  and  the  in- 
jection of  blood  and  of  urine  containing  this 
bacillus.     The  baciUus  multiplies  principally 
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in  and  about  the  wound :  having  probably 
been  introduced  into  the  injured  tissues  with 
dirt,  it   there   produces  a  poison   which   we 
suppose    causes    the    symptoms  of  tetanus. 
Our  knowledsje  regarding   the   pathological 
changes    produced    by    this    poison    is    still 
vague,  neither  the  nervous  centres  nor  any 
other  part  of  the  body  presenting  character- 
istic lesions  after  death  from  this  disease ; 
but  the  symptoms  which  characterise  it  are 
referable  to  an  abnormal  influence  acting  on 
nerve  centres  which  control   the  voluntary 
muscles  affected.     Professor  Clifford  Allbutt, 
and  other  observers,  have  described  the  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  spinal  cord  after  death 
from  tetanus  as  consisting  of  intense  conges- 
tion of  the  tissues,  with  structureless  exuda- 
1  tions,  especially  in  the  grey  matter.     It  is 
;  difficult  to  determine,  however,  whether  these 
j  changes  ai-e  the  causes,  or  simply  the  effects 
I  of  the  abnormal  nerve-action  wliich  charac- 
]  terises  tetanus. 

j  It  is  urged,  however,  that  there  is  much  in 
the  i)henomena  presented  by  some  instances 
I  of  traumatic  tetanus  to  lead  us  to  think  that 
the  violent  spasm  of  the  muscles  in  this  dis- 
ease is  due  to  irritation  set  up  in  the  peri- 
plieral  distribution  of  a  nerve  ;  and  that  this 
j  hype.r-action,  once  established,  is  conveyed 
along  the  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord,  exciting 
by  reflex  action  the  muscles  near  the  injured 
nerve  to  a  state  of  spasm.  The  irritation 
I  is  supposed  to  extend  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  spinal  cord,  so  that  a  slight  impression 
on  the  skin  is  sufficient  to  produce  general 
tetanic  convulsions.  In  support  of  this 
theory  a  few  cases  have  been  recorded  in 
which  division  of  tlie  principal  nerve,  or  in 
other  instances  the  stretching  of  a  nerve 
leading  from  a  wound,  has  completely  stopped 
an  attack  of  tetanus.  And  in  some  cases 
the  writer  has  certainly  seen  tetanic  spasms 
commence  as  if  by  reflex  action.  For  in- 
stance, after  ligature  of  a  large  bleeding  pile, 
the  [latienj,  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  ope- 
ration complained  of  spasms  of  the  sphincter 
ani  muscle ;  and  although  the  ligature  was 
instantly  removed,  the  disease  ran  a  rapid 
and  fatal  course. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  circuinstances  of 
tetanus,  when  considered  in  all  their  bear- 
ings, jioint  to  some  influence  at  work  which 
is  different  in  its  nature  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary reflex  action.  It  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule  for  the  muscles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  wounded  part  to  be  first 
involved  in  the  disease,  as  they  probably 
would  be  if  it  arose  from  a  purely  reflex 
action  ;  it  matters  not  where  the  seat  of  the 
injury  may  be,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected 
before  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  body. 
In  most  instances  of  tetanus,  for  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  before  spasms  of  the 
muscles  have  set  in,  the  patient's  face  pre- 
sents a  pinched  ajipearance,  which  is  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  disease,  and  depends  on  rigidity 
of  the  muscles  of  expression.  Various  groups 
of  muscles  are  subsequently  involved,  in  the 
following  order — those  of  mastication,  the 
neck  and  back,  the  muscles  of  respiration, 
and,  lastly,  those  of  the  extremities.  So 
generally  is  this  the  order  in  which  the 
nuisdes  are  implicated,  that  it  appears  as  if 
the  poison  causing  the  disease  alfects,  first, 
the  mediilla  oblongata,  and  afterwards  ex- 
tends to  the  spinal  cord. 

We  must,  however,  admit,  that  cases  of 
tetanus  are  met  with  among  patients  in 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  wound 
or  abrasion  of  the  skin  of  the  body,'  or  mu- 
cous membranes,  and  in  instances  of  this 
description,  it  is  difficult  to  miderstand  how 
the  disease  can  depend  either  on  reflex  action 
or  from  a  poison  produced  by  a  bacillus. 

It  seems  certain  that  local  conditions  and 
meteorological  changes  greatly  influence  the 
development  of  tetanus.  In  the  tropics,  the 
disease  is  far  more  fre<iuently  met  with  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  seldom 
absent  from  the  Calcutta  Hospitals,  and  in 
some  seasons  appears  to  prevail  as  an  epi- 
demic. It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  common 
observation  in  Bengal,  that  after  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  cases  of  tetanus  ap- 
pear among  surgical  patients;  so  that,  while 
admitting  that  in  many  instances  of  tetanus, 
wounds  or  ui juries  are  the  first  step  in  the 
disease,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  a 
chill  is  frequently'  its  immediate  antecedent. 
The  disease  attacks  persons  of  all  ages ;  it 
occurs  occasionally  among  infants  imme- 
diately after  birth,  but  more  commonly  com- 
mences a  few  days  after  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  cord  have  separated  from  the  child's 
body.  Men  are  more  subject  to  tetanus  than 
women.  In  the  tropics  tetanus  is  by  no 
means  uncommonly  met  with  among  horses, 
especially  after  they  have  undergone  the 
operation  of  castration. 

Symptoms. — In  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus 
the  sj-nq^toms  usually  commence  from  the 
fifth  to  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound.  The  symptoms  begin  in 
man,  or  in  the  lower  animals,  whether  of 
traumatic  origin  or  otherwise,  in  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  expression.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  muscles  of  mastication, 
and  of  the  head,  neck,  and  back  become 
involved,  so  that  the  patient  experiences  diffi- 
culty in  opening  his  mouth,  or  in  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side ;  deglutition  is  im- 
peded by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  pharynx.  The  rigidity  of  one  or 
more  of  the  groups  of  muscles  above  referred 
to,  is  constant  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  the  disease ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  from 

'  In  the  snrgical  warcjs  of  the  Mayo  Hospital, 
Calcutta,  within  a  period  of  five  years,  83  cases  of 
tetanus  were  treated.  Of  these,  44  cases  were 
traumatic,  and  24  died.  0£  the  remaiuing  39  idio- 
pathic cases,  10  died. 


tinae  to  time  these  muscles  are  thrown  mto 
the  most  frightful  spasms;  in  this  way  the 
patient's  body  is  sometimes  bent  like  a  bow, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  being  sup- 
ported on  the  back  of  his  head  and  heels. 
The  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles  are 
also  implicated,  and  hence  the  j)atient'8 
belly  is  tense  and  hard,  and  the  walls  of  his 
chest  expand  imperfectly  in  breathing.  The 
muscles  of  the  anus  and  legs  are  often  ex- 
tremely rigid,  and  convulsed  in  a  violent 
manner ;  they  are  the  seat  of  terrible  j)ain. 
The  interval  between  the  paroxysms  of  spusm 
of  the  affected  muscles  is  uncertain  ;  some- 
times the  cramps  last  only  for  a  few  seconds, 
at  other  times  for  five,  and  even  ten  minutes. 
The  most  dangerous  cases  of  tetanus  are  evi- 
dently those  in  which  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion are  principally  involved,  for  death  is 
generally  caused  in  this  disease  by  the  in- 
terference with  the  respiratory  process,  the 
chest  being,  as  it  were,  compressed  in  a  vice 
(Watson).  In  consequence  of  the  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  thorax,  the 
sick  person  is  imable  to  speak,  but  his 
intellect  generally  remains  clear  up  to  the 
last,  nor  are  the  other  fimctions  of  his  body 
materially  deranged.  The  patient  suffers 
much  from  hunger  and  thirst,  which  he  is 
unable  to  alleviate :  and.  above  all.  he  longs 
for  sleep,  which  is  frecpiently  denied  him  in 
consequence  of  the  recurring  S|iasms.  The 
surface  of  the  skin  is  bedewed  with  jiersjii- 
ration ;  and  the  pulse  rises  and  falls  witli  the 
intensity  of  the  spasms,  and  the  duration  of 
the  disease.  The  temperature  will  be  de- 
scribed presently. 

Puerperal  tetanus  is  most  frequently  met 
with  in  tropical  countries;  of  fifty  cases 
which  occurred  in  a  temperate  climate, 
eighteen  came  on  after  abortion,  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy.  In 
most  cases  the  disease  has  made  its  appear- 
ance after  plugging  the  vagina ;  in  cases  of 
adhesion  of  the  placenta ;  or  after  operations 
have  been  performed  for  the  delivery  of  a 
foetus.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those 
above  described.  This  form  of  the  disease 
is  very  fatal. 

Tetanus  neonatorum  generally  cornincnces 
from  the  second  to  the  third  week  of  life ; 
seldom  later.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  this 
country,  except  in  St.  Kilda.  Occasionally 
it  is  seen  in  tropical  countries. 

Course  and  Duration. — Tetanus  is  one  of 
those  maladies  which  run  a  definite  course, 
although  its  duration  is  not  so  precisely 
defined  as  that  of  some  other  diseases.  It 
may  kill  the  person  affected  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours ;  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  instances  patients  die  of  tetanus  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  day  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease.  If  the  patient 
survive  the  twelfth  day.  the  inalaily  gene- 
rally subsides.  He  may  usually  be  pro- 
nounced cured  in  twenty-rive  days  fn'in  tht« 
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commencement  of  the  attack ;  but  the  pa- 
tient often  suffers  for  many  weeks  subse- 
quently from  rigidity  of  the  muscles  which 
have  been  involved  in  the  tetanic  spasms. 

Prognosis. — Tetanus  is  a  very  fatal  dis- 
ease. The  writer  has  relied  much  on  the 
thermometer,  not  only  as  a  means  of  form- 
ing a  prognosis,  but  as  indicating  to  some 
extent  the  treatment  to  be  followed  in 
tetanus.  Doubtless  in  some  of  the  worst 
instances  of  this  disease  the  thermometer 
fails  us ;  for  if  the  muscles  of  respiration 
are  much  affected,  as  they  are  in  the  most 
severe  cases,  the  process  of  combustion 
within  the  body  is  so  much  interfered  with, 
that  its  temperature  is  not  kept  up  to  the 
degree  we  might  expect,  in  proportion  to  the 
violence  of  the  muscular  action.  Neverthe- 
less, as  a  general  rule,  in  instances  of  tetanus, 
so  long  as  the  thermometer  indicates  that 
the  temperature  of  the  patient's  body  is 
under  101°  F.,  it  is  probable  the  patient  will 
recover.  If  it  rises  beyond  101°,  there  is 
impending  danger ;  and  if  it  reaches  103°, 
the  case  is  one  to  cause  the  greatest  anxiety. 
After  death  froin  this  disease  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  not  infrequently  rises 
as  high  as  107°. 

Treatment-. — One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  connected  with  tetanus,  is  the  almost 
incredible  amount  of  Indian  hemp  and  opium 
which  persons  suffering  from  it  may  be  given, 
without  these  drugs  producing  their  poison- 
ous effects  on  the  system.  The  writer  has 
prescribed  them  in  large  doses,  but  has  failed 
to  satisfy  himself  that  they  influence  for  good 
the  progress  of  the  malady.  He  has  also 
given  the  Calabar  bean  a  fair  trial  in  tetanus; 
but  unless  it  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  the  patient  collapsed,  the  tempera- 
ture of  his  body  falling  perhaps  to  94°  or 
95°,  and  the  pulse  being  hardly  perceptible 
at  the  wrist,  he  has  found  that  this  medicine 
hardly  affects  the  spasms  of  tetanus  in  severe 
cases,  whilst  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease there  is  no  necessity  for  resorting  to 
such  a  dangerous  means  of  relief.  In  fact, 
we  know  of  no  treatment  which  will  cut 
short  the  progress  of  a  case  of  tetanus ;  we 
must  therefore  employ  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  sick  person  alive  during  the  illness 
through  which  he  is  passing.  As  a  means  to 
this  end,  we  must  feed  him,  and,  if  possible, 
secure  him  at  least  some  six  hours'  sleep 
during  the  day.  With  respect  to  food,  the 
patient  must  be  ordered  about  four  ounces 
of  milk  every  four  hours ;  one  egg,  or  half 
an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  raw  meat,  being 
mixed  with  his  milk,  morning,  noon,  and 
evening.  If  the  pulse  indicates  great  ex- 
haustion, beef-tea  and  brandy  may  be  given 
as  an  enema,  in  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  food.  In  cases  of  tetanus  the 
teeth  are  often  so  firmly  locked  together  that 
itii  necessary  to  insert  one's  fingers  between 
the  closed  jaws  and  the  checks,  and  pour  the 


milk  into  the  cavity  thus  formed ;  the  liquid 
will  trickle  between  and  behind  the  patient's 
teeth,  and  pass  down  his  throat.  Some  of 
it  may  occasionally  run  into  the  trachea,  and 
cause  considerable  spasm,  but  no  serious  re- 
sult follows  from  this.  In  these  cases  food 
may  be  administered  not  only  by  the  rectum, 
but  also  by  a  nasal  tube.  If  the  patient  can 
swallow  with  comparative  ease,  arrowroot 
may  be  mixed  with  the  milk. 

With  reference  to  drugs,  no  medicine 
probably  procures  sleep  so  well  as  the  hy- 
drate of  chloral  in  cases  of  tetanus.  It 
should  be  administered  in  40-grain  doses 
(to  an  adult)  at  bedtime ;  and  in  severe 
cases  of  the  disease  (the  temperature  of  the 
patient's  body  rising  to  upwards  of  101°)  an 
additional  30  grains  of  chloral  should  be 
given  at  midday.  However  serious  the 
case  may  seem  to  be,  we  should  rigidly 
adhere  to  this  plan  of  treatment,  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  not  causing  us  to  deviate 
from  our  attempts  to  administer  to  the 
patient  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  enough 
hydrate  of  chloral  to  make  him  sleep  some 
six  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  It  is  much 
better  to  give  a  full  dose  of  chloral  once,  or 
even  twice,  a  day  than  to  administer  small 
doses  more  frequently. 

N.  C.  Macnamara. 

TETANY.— Synon.  :  Tctanilla;  Idio- 
pathic Muscular  Spasm  ;  Fr.  Tetanos  Inter- 
mittent ;  Ger.  Tetanic. 

Tetany  is  a  neurosis  described  originally 
by  Dance  in  1831,  and  more  or  less  fully 
since  under  many  names,  especially  in 
France.  It  is  probably  much  more  common 
in  that  country  than  in  England,  where  it  is 
very  rarely  met  with.  It  is  mostly  a  com- 
paratively trivial  and  temporary  malady. 

JiItiology. — Tetany  is  associated  with  no 
recognised  organic  changes  in  any  part  of 
the  nervous  system ;  and  much  uncertainty 
prevails  in  regard  to  its  causation.  It  occurs 
mostly  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
years,  though  it  may  show  itself  in  older 
people,  as  well  as  in  yomig  children  and  even 
in  infants.  It  occurs  in  either  sex,  but  is 
more  common  among  females.  Persons  of 
a  neurotic  temperament,  or  those  whose 
constitutions  have  been  disturbed  or  weak- 
ened from  many  causes,  are  specially  liable. 
Teething,  the  establishment  of  menstruation, 
chronic  diarrhoea,  lactation,  the  state  of  con- 
valescence from  many  acute  diseases,  are  all 
conditions  which  predispose  to  this  affection ; 
whilst  exposure  to  cold  and  emotional  dis- 
turbance seem  to  act  as  the  most  common 
exciting  causes. 

Symptoms. — The  morbid  manifestations  of 
tetany  consist,  in  the  main,  of  tonic  spasms, 
frequently  reciu-ring  for  brief  periods  in  one  or 
other  part  of  the  body,  painful  in  character, 
and  unaccompanied  by  If  ss  of  consciousness. 
The   attacks    in    different    individuals  vary 
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■widely,  the  spasms   being    sometimes  quite  ' 
local,  sometimes    involving  many   different 
regions  of  the  body. 

In  the  slighter  kinds  of  attack,  a  numb- 
ness and  tingling  is  felt  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  which  speedily  become  fixed  in  tonic 
spasm.  As  tlie  spasms  strengthen,  they  may 
extend  to  higher  parts  of  the  limb  and  become 
painful.  Tlie  fingers  are  drawn  together  and 
slightly  flexed,  the  tlnniib  is  bent  into  the 
palm,  and  the  wrist  slightly  flexed.  The  toes 
also  are  drawn  together  and  towards  the  sole, 
the  big  toe  being  drawn  under  them.  The 
dorsum  of  the  foot  is  arched,  and  the  heel 
pulled  uj),  whilst  the  leg  and  thigh  are  more 
or  less  rigidly  extended.  One  or  more  of  the 
limbs  may  be  affected  in  this  way ;  or  if  all 
are  implicated,  it  may  be  simultaneously  or 
successively.  This  condition  of  things  lasts 
for  a  few  minutes,  or  even  for  an  hour  or  two, 
accompanied  often  by  severe  pain  aJong  the 
nerve-trunks,  and  by  some  diminution  of 
sensibility  in  the  parts  affected.  When  the 
attack  is  about  to  terminate  formication  sets 
in,  as  at  the  commencement  t)f  the  spasm. 
After  variable  intervals  the  attacks  are 
renewed,  it  may  be  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  only 
after  several  days.  Such  paroxysms  may  be 
frequent  during  several  months;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Trousseau,  so  long  as  a  tendency  to  re- 
currence of  the  sp.isms  exists,  they  may  alwa3'8 
be  excited  anew  by  simply  '  compressing  the 
affected  parts,  either  in  the  direction  of  their 
principal  nerve-trunks,  or  over  their  blood- 
vessels, so  as  to  impede  the  \enous  or  arterial 
circulation.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  to  the  parts  affected  frequently 
arrests  the  spasms  for  a  time. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  tetany,  the 
attacks  may  begin  in  the  manner  above  indi- 
cated in  the  npjier  extremities,  next  in  the 
lower  extremities,  and  then,  whilst  diminish- 
ing in  the  parts  first  affected,  the  spasms  may 
extend  more  or  less  generally  to  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk.  The  contractions  are  invariably 
more  or  less  painful.  The  spasms  may  even 
spread  to  the  facial  muscles,  so  that  the  jaws 
may  be  firmly  clenched,  and  speech  greatly 
embarrassed.  If  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
are  involved,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  extreme  dyspnea  may  be  in- 
duced. Still  there  is  no  loss  of  conscious- 
ness. These  attacks  may  be  of  brief  dura- 
tion ;  or  they  may  be  extreme  in  degree,  long- 
continued,  and  fi-equently  repeated.  In  these 
latter  severe  cases  there  is  slight  elevation  of 
temperature,  with  greatly  quickened  pulse, 
and  a  furred  tongue.  After  some  weeks  or 
months  the  paroxysms  usually  become  less 
seveie  and  less  frequent,  and  finally  cease 
altogether. 

Di.\GN0sis.— The  diagnosis  must  be  based 
upon  the  progressive  character  of  the  attacks ; 
upon  the  fact  that  they  begin  in  the  upper 
and  lov/er  extremities,  and  after  a  time  com- 
pletely intermit ;  upon  the  absence  of  all  loss 
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of  consciousness  during  the  attack  ;  and  upon 
the  fact  of  the  possibility  of  reinducing  the 
paroxysms  by  pressure  upon  the  nerves  or 
vessels  of  the  parts  affected.  These  characters 
will  suffice  to  distinguish  the  afTectioa  from 
tetanus,  epilepsy,  and  hysteria. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  usually 
favourable,  the  complaint  gradually  subsiding 
after  a  few  months.  Still,  in  very  exceptional 
cases,  the  patient  may  die  asphyxiated  during 
one  of  the  extremely  severe  attacks. 

TitEATMKNT.— The  treatment  of  tetany 
should  in  the  main  be  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  patient's  general  health,  and  the 
diminution  of  all  debilitating  conditions  or 
causes  of  irritation.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  endeavour  to  lessen  the  general  mobility 
of  the  nervotis  system,  by  seeing  that  the 
patient  obtains  regular  and  soinid  sleep,  as 
well  as  by  the  administration  of  one  or  other 
of  the  bromides  in  suitable  doses,  ui  combina- 
tion with  valerian,  nuisk,  conium,  or  other 
antispasmodic  remedies. 

n.  CUAULTON  BaSTIAN. 

THALAMUS    OPTICUS,    Lesions 

of. — Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  des  Couches 
Optiques;  Ger.  Kranhhciten  dcr  Sehhiiycl. 

Introduction.  —  Diseases  of  the  optic 
thalamus  vary  in  their  symptomatology,  ac- 
cording as  the  lesion  is  strictly  hmited  to  the 
ganglion  itself,  or  implicates  also  neigh- 
bouring structures. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  apparently  well 
established  by  numerous  recorded  cases  that 
lesions,  such  as  apoplectic  cysts  or  areas  of 
softening,  may  exist  without  producing  any 
discoverable  symptoms,  in  the  domain  of 
either  motility  or  sensibility,  general  or 
special.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  the  lesions  occupy  the  convexity  or 
ventricular  aspect  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

But  more  frequently  diseases  affecting 
the  optic  tlialamus  implicate  also,  directly 
or  indirectly,  the  corpus  striatum,  internal 
capsule,  crus  cerebri,  or  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  Owing  to  the  community  of  vas- 
cular supply  between  the  corpus  striatum 
and  optic  thalamus  through  the  opto-striate 
arteries  of  Duret,  embolism  or  rupture  of 
these  vessels  leads  to  conjoint  destruction, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  both  ganglia,  as 
•well  as  rupture  of,  or  pressure  on  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  capsule.  A  ha?morrbage  or 
embolism  in  this  region  produces  hemiplegia 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  But  that  the 
hemiplegia  cannot  be  due  to  the  lesion  of 
the  optic  thalamus  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
such  lesions  may  exist  without  any  motor 
paralysis  whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
logical  to  attribute  motor  paralysis,  when  it 
does  occur  in  connexion  with  lesions  of  the 
optic  thalamus,  to  implication,  direct  or  in- 
direct,  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  the  motor 
fibres  of  the  internal  cajisule. 

Localising  Phenomena. — It  is  a  question 
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whether,  apart  from  considerations  as  to 
causation,  there  are  ap_y  symptoms  specially 
characteristic  of  hismorrhages  in  the  region 
of  the  optic  thalamus. 

Among  other  symptoms  noted  are  clonic 
or  tonic  spasms  of  the  paralysed  limbs  in  a 
considerable  nmuber  of  the  cases.  Although 
these,  according  to  Dr.  Bastian,  occur  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  cases,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  pathognomonic,  for  similar 
spasms  may  occur  from  lesions  elsewhere,  as 
in  the  cortex,  centrum  ovale,  and  pons. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  lesions  of  the  optic 
thalamus  specially  cause  paralysis  of  the 
upper  extremity,  as  has  been  contended  by 
Saucerotte  and  others.  The  leg  may  suffer 
quite  as  much ;  and  indeed,  when  the  motor 
jjaralysis  is  associated  with  amestheaia,  the 
affection  of  the  leg  is  frequently  much  more 
pronounced  than  that  of  the  arm  or  face. 

The  occurrence  of  ana?sthesia  on  the 
paralysed  side  is  more  constant  and  more 
enduring  when  the  lesion  invades  the  optic 
thalamus  aiad  its  neighbourhood  than  when 
it  is  confined  to  the  ganglia  of  the  corpus 
striatum.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
posterior  fibres  of  the  internal  ca^jsule  are 
directly  injured,  and  not  merely  pressed  on, 
as  in  the  latter  case.  The  annesthesia  may 
involve  the  special  senses  as  well  as  common 
sensibility,  but  more  frequently  the  tactile 
sensibility  only  is  distinctly  impaired.  The 
reflex  cutaneous  excitability  is  also  greatly 
diminished,  as  has  been  shown  by  Crichton 
Browne  (Wcst-Iiidlng  Asylum  Reports, 
vol.  v.).  The  paralysed  limbs  are  frequently 
also  affected  with  unsteadiness,  tremors,  or 
choreic-like  spasms,  intensified  on  volitional 
efforts.  This  affection,  termed  post-hemi- 
2>legic  cliorca  (Weir-Mitchell,  Charcot),  is 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  associated  with 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  impairment  of 
sensibility  in  the  affected  limbs.  It  is  doubtful 
how  much,  if  anything,  can  be  assigned  to 
the  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus  itself  in  the 
causation  of  these  symptoms  But  for  re- 
gional diagnostic  purposes  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  significant  of  lesion  of  the  optic 
thalamus  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
When  the  lesion  involves  only  tlie  jjosterior 
fibres  of  the  internal  cajisule,  lying  external 
to  the  optic  thalamus,  the  result  is  hemian- 
aesthesia,  general  and  special,  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  The  power  of  movement 
may  not  be  apparently  affected.  If  it  be,  the 
leg  is,  in  general,  relatively  more  afl'ected 
than  the  arm.  But,  though  the  motility  is 
retained,  the  muscular  sense  is  lost,  so  that 
the  patient  is  unaware  of  the  state  of  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  or  the  position  of 
the  limb,  and  requires  the  aid  of  vision  in 
guiding  its  movements. 

Cases  have  been  recorded  by  Dr.  Hughlings 
Jackson  and  others,  which  render  it  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  lesions  of  the 
posterior  aspjct  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and 
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region  of  the  corpora  geniculata,  cause  hemi- 
opia  towards  the  side  opposite  the  lesion, 
fi'om  paralysis  of  both  retinae  on  the  corre- 
sponding side.  A  similar  result  ensues  from 
direct  lesion  of  the  optic  tract,  however, 
and  also  from  severance  of  the  medullary 
fibres  of  the  occipito-angular  region.  Hence 
hemioiiia  alone,  without  other  symptoms, 
cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  diagnostic  of 
lesion  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  optic 
thalamus.  Conjoined  with  affection  of  the 
other  forms  of  sensibility,  however,  it  points 
to  lesion  in  this  region. 

Tumours  of  the  optic  thalamus,  in  addition 
to  the  general  symptoms  of  intracranial 
growths  (though  sometimes  these  even  seem 
to  have  been  wanting),  produce  either  no 
special  symptoms,  or  such  a  variety  as  to 
render  the  regional  diagnosis  very  micertain 
or  altogether  impossible.  The  symptoms 
may  be  those  indicative  of  lesion  of  the 
interna]  capsule,  both  its  motor  and  sensory 
strands ;  or  they  may  be  such  as  have  been 
observed  in  connexion  with  lesions  of  the 
corpora  quadrigemina. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  respect  to  the 
regimial  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  we  are  obliged  to  rely  on  a  com- 
bination of  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  can 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  depending  on  the 
optic  thalamus  itself,  and  that  our  localisa- 
tion is  at  best  only  approximate. 

D.  Feeeier 

THANET,  Isle  of,  in  Kent.— A  dry, 
bright,  bracing,  marine  climate.  Principal 
resorts :  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Broad- 
stairs.     See  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease 

by. 

THEKAPEUTICS  (eepanfia,  I  attend). 
Synon.  :  Vr.  TJierapeutique;  Ger.  Therapie. 

Definition. — The  science  and  art  of  heal- 
ing. 

Introduction. — Therapeutics  is  the  most 
essential  part  of  medicine,  for  although  other 
parts  of  medical  science  are  interesting  to 
the  practitioner,  it  is  the  cure  of  disease 
at  which  he  should  aim,  and  it  is  that 
which  the  patient  seeks.  Therapeutics  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — the  therapeutics 
of  fancy,  and  the  therapeutics  of  fact.  In 
order  to  cure  disease  with  certainty,  the 
practitioner  must  know  what  the  nature  of 
the  disease  is,  and  what  the  action  of  his 
remedies  will  be.  "VMien  these  are  positively 
known,  therapeutics  becomes  a  science,  but 
when  either  is  uncertain  it  is  simply  an  art. 
Its  principles  may  hereafter  become  a  science, 
but  its  practice  must  always  remain  more  or 
less  an  art.  and  be  dejiendent  for  success 
upon  the  skill  of  individuals.  For  the  symp- 
toms which  ought  to  indicate  to  the  prac- 
titioner the  nature  of  the  disease  may  be 
wrongly  interpreted  by  him,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  he  may  form  a  wrong  dia- 
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gnosis,  and  thus  be  led  to  npjily  wrong 
rcini'ilies.  Tlie  idea  in  the  practitioner's 
n)ind  may  correspond  more  or  loss  exactly 
with  the  condition  of  the  patient,  or  may 
not  have  the  sh<;;htest  resemblance  to  it ; 
and  it  is  only  by  careful  comparison  and 
experiment  that  their  agreement  can  be 
ascertained.  An  absurd  fancy  of  the  prac- 
titioner will  lead  to  absurd  treatment,  and 
the  therapeutic  results  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

HisroRY. — In  all  ages  of  the  world's 
history  we  have  had  the  therapeutics  of 
fancy  and  the  therapeutics  of  fact  running 
side  by  side,  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter 
has  predominated  has  treatment  been  im- 
proved. In  primitive  times  the  imagination 
of  physicians  was  busy  with  fancies  regard- 
ing the  nature,  the  causes,  and  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  nature  of  the  disease  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  consist  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  body  by  an  evil  spirit,  which 
caused  the  morbid  symptoms,  and  tlie  cure 
consisted  of  various  incantations  and  exor- 
cisms. At  other  times  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  alterations  of  the  fluids 
or  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  or  of  the  for- 
mative principle  which  pervaded  them.  It 
was  supposed  that  in  disease  the  juices  left 
their  proper  places  in  the  body,  or  became 
disproportioned  in  quantity,  or  that  the 
atoms  and  pores  of  the  solids  became  altered, 
so  as  no  longer  to  allow  of  free  atomic 
motion.  At  other  times,  again,  morbid  con- 
ditions were  attributed  to  fermentation,  with 
production  of  alkalis  or  acids  in  the  body; 
and  later  on,  when  the  contractile  power  of 
muscular  fibre  was  recognised,  diseases  were 
supposed  to  be  due  to  spasm  or  to  atony. 
Many  fanciful  qualities  were  attributed  to 
medicines,  some  being  reckoned  hot,  some 
cold,  some  astringent,  some  opening  and 
some  closing  the  pores,  some  contracting 
and  some  relaxing  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
some  being  supposed  to  cure  disease  be- 
cause there  was  some  external  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  organ  of  the  body 
affected. 

PuixciPLES. — The  unsatisfactory  results  of 
such  fanciful  therapeutics  have  led  some,  in 
all  ages  of  medicine,  to  a  more  or  less  experi- 
mental therapeutics.  Physicians  saw  men 
suffering  and  dying  all  around  them,  and 
could  not  wait  for  exact  knowledge.  They 
therefore  applied  themselves  to  tentative 
therapeutics,  giving  first  one  thing  and  then 
another  in  the  hope  of  doing  good,  and  col- 
lecting the  resiilts  of  these  experiments  on 
their  patients,  for  the  guidance  of  themselves 
and  others  in  subsequent  cases.  The  results 
thus  obtained,  showing  that  a  certain  drug 
was  useful  in  a  certain  disease  without  the 
reason  of  this  utility  being  known,  consti- 
tuted einjiirical  therftpeutics.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  broader  basis  than  that  afforded  by 
the  obserxation  of  any  single  man,  some 
have  collected  numbers  of  cases  from  various 


observers,  and  have  analysed  and  tabulated 
them.  The  results  of  this  method  constitute 
statUlic/il  therapeutics.  But  it  ia  liable  to 
gi'eat  fallacies,  iiiasnnich  as  cases  whidi  are 
very  different  are  tabulated,  for  convenience 
sake,  imder  the  same  name,  and  the  results 
are,  therefore,  rendered  untrustworthy. 

The  problem  placed  before  the  practitioner 
in  the  treatment  of  any  one  case  is  rendered 
exceedingly  ditticidt,  not  only  by  reason  of 
the  coiujtlexity  of  the  bodily  mechanism 
itself,  but  by  the  manifold  alterations  to 
which  it  is  subject  in  disease,  and  the  vari- 
ations produced  in  the  action  of  a  drug  by 
alterations  in  dose,  by  ditlerences  in  the 
original  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
further  differences  superinduced  by  the  dis- 
ease. So  complex,  indeed,  is  the  jiroblem, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  unravel  it  by  any 
number  of  observations  in  disease,  and  it 
can  only  be  solved  by  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  conditions  at 
a  time.  This  can  only  be  done  by  experi- 
ment upon  animals,  for  human  life  is  too 
valuable  to  justify  the  necessary  sacrifice. 
By  experimental  physiology,  the  functions 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  their 
relations  to  each  otlu-r  are  being  grndually 
ascertained;  in  experimental  patliology  dis- 
eases are  induced  artificially,  in  order  that 
we  may  discover  the  alterations  produced 
by  them  in  the  fmictions;  and  in  experi- 
mental pharmacology,  drugs  are  administered 
m  order  to  determine  the  part  of  the  body 
which  they  affect,  and  the  nature  of  the 
alterations  which  they  produce  in  its  func- 
tion. The  problem  being  thus  suuplified, 
the  practitioner  may  hope  to  recognise,  from 
the  symptoms  of  the  patient,  the  organ 
affected  by  disease,  and  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
turbance in  its  function,  and  to  apply  with 
some  degi'ee  of  success  a  remedy  which  will 
counteract  such  disturbance.  This  consti- 
tutes rrt/ionfl^herapeutics.  Great  advances 
have  of  late  years  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  befure  we 
can  hope  to  attain  such  exact  knowledge  as 
we  desire,  and  at  present  our  therapeutics 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  empirical.  When 
directed  towards  the  removal  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease,  it  has  been  called  pathogenetic 
therapeutics.  When  this  cannot  be  recog- 
nised, or  cannot  be  removed,  the  treatment 
is  directed  to  those  ])arts  of  the  organism  on 
which  the  cause  of  disease  acts,  so  as  to  lessen 
or  remove  the  symi)toms  which  it  would 
otherwise  produce.  This  is  symplomntic 
therapeutics.  And  when  we  can  neither 
remove  the  cause  nor  relieve  the  symptoms, 
but  are  forced  to  trust  to  the  vis  jnedicatrix 
nntnrir,  and  try  to  maintain  the  patient's 
strength  by  food  and  nursing,  we  have  ex- 
pectant treatment.  This  might  perhaps  also 
be  called  expectant  therapeutics,  for  although 
in  its  narrowest  sense  we  understand  by 
'  therapeutics  '  cure  by  means  of  medicim  s- 
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in  its  wider  acceptation  the  term  includes 
nursing,  domestic  sanitation,  climate,  and 
other  measm-es  of  treatment,  such  as  regu- 
lated exercise,  regulated  gymnastics,  friction, 
massage,  and  the  application  of  heat,  or  of 

cold  water.  m    x  -r. 

T.  Lauder  Beunton. 

THERMOMETER,  Cliaical  (eepfir,, 
heat ;  and  /icVpoi/,  a  measure). — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Thcrmometre;  Ger.  Thermometer. 

Definition. — An  instrument  for  measuring 
different  degrees  of  heat  or  cold  of  the  human 
body. 

Description. — The  thermometer  was  in- 
vented by  Galilei,  about  1603,  but  it  was 
Sanctorius  (15G1  1630)  who  first  formed  the 
idea  of  investigating  tlie  temperature  of  the 
human  body  in  health  and  disease.  The 
substances  made  use  of  in  the  construction 
of  thermometers  are  mercury,  first  used 
by  Fahrenheit;  a  coloured  fluid— such  as 
alcohol ;  or  air.  Any  of  these  substances,  en- 
closed in  a  fine  exhausted  glass  tube,  expand- 
ing at  one  end  into  a  globular  or  cylindrical 
bulb,  represents  a  thermometer.  On  applying 
heat  or  cold  to  the  bulb  the  contents  expand 
and  rise,  or  contract  and  descend  in  the 
tube  respectively.  The  extent  of  the  rise 
or  fall  can  be  expressed  in  numbers  on  a 
scale,  which  is  engraved  on  the  stem  or  on  a 
separate  piece  of  white  glass,  or  on  a  strip  of 
pajjer  fixed  to  the  stem,  and  enclosed  with  it 
in  a  wider  glass  tube. 

The  thermometers  used  in  this  country 
and  in  the  United  States  are  graduated  with 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  whereas  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  the  Centigrade  or  Cclsixis  scale  is 
now  everywhere  used  for  medical  and  scientific 
purposes,  the  Beaumur  scale  falling  more  and 
more  out  of  use.  The  difference  between 
these  three  scales  is  this,  that  in  the  Centi- 
grade and  Reaumur  scales  the  melting-point 
of  ice  is  marked  zero,  and  the  boiling-point 
of  water  (or  rather  the  heat  of  the  steam 
of  water  boiling  at  an  atmospheric  pressure 
equal  to  2J'92  inches  of  mercury)  marked 
100°  and  80°  respectively  ;  whilst  Fahrenheit 
marked  the  former  by  3'2^  and  the  latter  by 
212°.  Therefore  180  degrees  of  the  Fahren- 
heit scale  are  equal  to  100  degrees  centigrade 
and  80  degrees  Reaumur  ;  and  the  relation  of 
the  three  scales  to  each  other  is  as  follows : — • 
F.  C.  R. 

9:5:4 

One  degree  of  F.  =  |  C.  or  f  R.;  one  degree 
C.  =  gF. 

In  converting  degrees  of  the  Fahrenheit 
scale  into  centigrade  degrees,  it  must,  how-  ! 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  zero  of  the  C.  | 
scale  corresponds  to  32  of  the  F.  scale ;  32 
must  therefore  be  deducted  in  convertitig  a 
certain  degree  of  the  F.  scale  into  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  the  C.  scale,  and  32 
must  be  added  when  C.  degrees  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed  by  the  corresponding  degrees  of  F. 
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The  formulae  for  these  conversions  are,  there- 
fore : — 

X  deg.  F.  =  (a;  -  82)  x  f  deg.  C. 

X  deg.  C.  =  (a;  X  I)  +  32  deg.  F. 

For  instance : — 

99-5  F.  =  (99-5  -  32)  x  f  =  67-5  x  f  =  37-5  C. 
39  C.  =  (39  X  f )  +  32  =  ■70-2  +  32  =  102-2  F. 

It  will  be  convenient,  for  quick  reference, 
to  give  the  corresponding  degrees  of  the 
Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  in  that 
range  with  which  human  physiology  and 
pathology  are  concerned,  side  by  side : — 


F. 

C. 

F. 

C. 

95-0 

85-0 

104-0 

40-0 

96-0 

35-55 

104-9 

40-5 

96-8 

36-0 

105-0 

40-55 

97-0 

30-11 

10.V8 

41-0 

98-0 

30-06 

106-0 

41-11 

98-6 

37-0 

106-7 

41-5 

99-0 

37-22 

107-0 

41-66 

99-5 

37-5 

107-6 

42-0 

1000 

37-77 

108-0 

42-22 

100-4 

38-0 

108-5 

42-5 

101-0 

38-33 

109-0 

42-77 

101-3 

38-5 

109-4 

43-0 

10-i-O 

38-88 

110-0 

43-33 

102-2 

39-0 

111-2 

44-0 

103-0 

39-44 

112-1 

44-5 

103-1 

39-5 

113-0 

45-0 

In  thermometers  for  clinical  use  the  degrees 
on  the  scale  ought  to  be  divided  into  fifths. 
Thermometers  ought  to  be  carefully  com- 
pared from  time  to  time  with  a  standard 
instrument,  as  they  are  liable,  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  to  give  abnormally  high  indications 
owing  to  the  bulb  gradually  contracting  a 
little.  Great  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  for  thermometers  have,  how- 
ever, recently  been  introduced  by  Abb6  and 
Schott  (Tenaer  Normalglas),  whereby  this 
drawback  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
In  England  thermometers  may  be  sent  for 
comparison  with  a  standard  instrument  to  the 
Kevv  Observatory  ;  in  Germany  to  the  Im- 
perial Physico-Technical  Institute,  Sect.  II., 
at  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin. 

Of  great  convenience  for  clinical  use  has 
been  the  introduction  of  self-registering 
mercurial  maximum  thermometers.  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  notice  that  a  self- 
registering  thermometer,  by  a  small  piece  of 
iron  being  introduced  into  the  tube,  had  been 
used  by  Currie  at  the  end  of  the  last  century ; 
but  just  as  Currie  and  de  Haen's  work  with 
the  thermometer  had  been  entirely  forgotten 
for  half  a  century,  so  were  self-registering 
thermometers  only  used  again  in  medicine 
some  time  after  the  ordinary  thermometer 
had  been  re-introduced  into  clinical  practice 
by  Baerensprung,  Traube,  and  Wunderlich. 
Casella  was  the  first  maker  who  constructed 
a  registering  clinical  thermometer,  by  intro- 
ducing a  small  quantity  of  air  into  the  tube, 
and  thereby  separating  a  small  part  of  the 
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mercurial  column  from  the  rest.  Instruments 
are  now  made  in  wliich  the  index  —that  is, 
the  small  separated  part  of  the  mercurial 
column — is  prevented  from  fallin*^  back  into 
the  bulb,  or  in  which  an  index  is  only  formed 
each  tiuie  the  mercury  rises  out  of  the  bulb. 
In  using  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  the 
index,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  must  be 
carefully  shaken  down  below  9.5^  or  90' 
before  the  thermometer  is  applied  to  the 
patient. 

Another  principle  has  been  followed  in  the 
construction  of  very  sensitive  instruments 
for  special  researches  on  temperature,  namely, 
that  of  the  thermo-electric  apparatus.  The 
electric  current  that  is  produced  in  a  cir- 
cuit composed  of  two  different  metals  when 
their  point  of  contact  assumes  a  different 
temperature  from  that  of  the  other  ends,  or 
again,  as  first  observed  by  Svanberg,  the 
changes  that  .a  galvanic  current  shows  when 
the  resistance  of  a  part  of  the  circuit  is 
altered  bj-  a  change  of  temperature  acting 
on  it,  can  be  measured  by  a  galvanometer 
enclosed  in  the  circuit.  Gavarret,  Heiden- 
hain,  and  other  physiologists  have  used  the 
thermo-electric  pile  in  physiological  investi- 
gations in  animals.  J.  S.  Lombard,  Hankel, 
Kunkel,  and  others,  have  applied  it  to  ob- 
servations in  man.  More  recently  a  con- 
venient form  of  thermo-electric  apparatus 
for  clinical  purposes  has  been  devised  by 
Redard.  The  apparatus,  constructed  on 
the  last-mentioned  principle  by  C.  W. 
Siemens,  for  measuring  deep-sea  tempera- 
tures, might  also  easily  be  adapted  for  clinical 
purposes. 

A  self- registering  apparatus  for  continuous 
observations,  on  the  principle  of  an  air-ther- 
mometer, has  been  constructed  by  Marej- ; 
and  an  instrument  automatically  registering 
the  changes  of  temperatmre  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  during  a  certain  time  was  devised 
by  Mr.  W.  1).  Bowkett  {Lancet,  July  1881). 
A  very  neat  little  metal  thermometer  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  watch,  showing  the  move- 
ments of  a  '  Bourdon  tube,'  which  are  caused 
by  variations  of  temperature  by  the  hand 
moving  on  the  watch-face,  has  been  con- 
structed by  Immiseh.  This  can  be  placed  in 
the  axilla  or  between  any  folds  of  the  skm, 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  inside  the 
mouth,  and  will  correctly  indicate  the  tem- 
perature, liy  a  special  arrangement  the 
hand  can  be  fixed  before  removing  the 
instrument,  which  then  acts  as  a  maximum 
thermometer.  But,  although  convenient  for 
isolated  observations  and  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  for  general  chnical 
purposes  compare  with  the  ordinary  glass 
thermometer,  which,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
it  surpasses  in  solidity. 

For  measuring  surface-temperatures,  mer- 
curial thcruifinietersof  special  shape,  namely, 
a  long  cylindrical  bulb  coiled  up  in  one  jilane 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  stem,  have  also  been 


constructed.  A  thermoelectrical  apparatus, 
or  Bowkett's  or  Innnisch's  instruments,  are, 
however,  more  sensitive  and  more  convenient 
for  that  purpose. 

Applications  of  the  Thermometer.— 
The  object  we  generally  have  in  view  with 
clinical  thermometry  being  to  examine  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  temperature  id  the 
interior  of  the  body,  or  the  blood-heat,  which 
is  less  variable  than  that  of  the  surface  (xee 
Tkmperaturk),  the  localities  most  suitable 
for  a]>plying  the  thermometer  would  be  the 
natural  cavities,  or  the  openings  by  which  a 
thermometer  migiit  be  introduced  to  a  certain 
depth  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  In  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder,  the  temperature 
is  not  subject  to  the  ordiiuiry  changes  acting 
from  without,  and  the  time  retpnred  for 
taking  an  observation  w  ith  the  thermometer  in 
anj'  of  these  localities  would  be  only  such  as 
is  necessary  for  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  merciu-y  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
mucous  membrane.  This  time  might  be 
materiallj'  shortened  by  previously  heating 
the  tiiermometer  to  a  degree  a  httlo  below 
or  above  that  to  be  expected  in  the  body. 
With  this  preliminary  measure  an  observa- 
tion of  the  temperature  in  the  rectum  or 
vagina  wUl  not  take  more  than  half  a 
minute. 

The  case  is  very  different  if  we  take  the 
temperature  in  a  cavity  of  the  body  which  is 
not  always  closed,  such  as  the  mouth ;  or  in 
the  axilla,  which  can  be  formed  into  a  closed 
cavity  only  by  placing  the  arm  closely  against 
the  chest.  Here,  quite  independently  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  thermometer,  the  time 
required  for  an  observation  is  much  longer, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  nnicuus 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  skin  of  the 
axilla,  begins  itself  .slowly  to  rise  after  the 
closing  of  these  cavities,  until  it  is  raised  to 
that  of  the  deeper  tissues  which  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  loss  of  heat  from  without. 
Whereas  nine  to  eleven  minutes  on  an 
average  are  required  for  an  observation  of 
the  temperature  in  the  mouth,  fen  to  twenty- 
four  may  be  necessary  for  the  mercury  to 
become  stationary  in  the  axilla.  The  time 
varies  also  according  to  the  state  of  the 
general  circulation.  It  will  be  found  much 
longer  in  persons  with  a  weak  circidation, 
for  instance,  in  a  case  of  heart-disease,  than 
in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  patient  with  a  good 
circulation  and  with  febrile  heat.  It  is 
evident  that,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Liebermeister,  the  time  for  an  observation 
in  the  mouth  or  axilla  can  be  materially 
shortened,  not  so  much  by  previously  heoting 
the  thermometer,  as  by,  i)reviously  to  the 
introduction  of  the  latter,  keejnng  the  mouth 
or  axilla  closed  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
These  cavities  will  then  have  assumed  a 
steady  temperature,  and  the  time  reijuired 
for  the  observation  will  only  be  that  ne<e>-ary 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  nurciiry 
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and  the  glass  to  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan, 
if  the  patient  had  been  lying  on  one  side,  to 
turn  him  over  to  the  other,  or  to  make  him 
lie  on  one  side  for  a  time  before  the  thermo- 
meter is  introduced,  and  then  to  place  the 
thermometer  in  that  axilla  which  had  been 
closed  by  the  ))osition  of  the  patient.  If  the 
skin  of  the  axilla  be  very  wet  with  persjiira- 
tion,  it  ought  to  be  wiped  dry  before  applying 
the  thermometer. 

For  practical  purposes  the  rule  generally 
recommended  in  observations  being  taken 
in  the  axilla,  to  leave  the  thermometer  until 
the  mercury  has  remained  stationary  for  five 
minutes — a  rule  which  naturally  applies  to 
self-registering  no  less  than  to  ordinary 
thermometers — secures  sufficient  accuracy ; 
and  this  rule  should  be  given  to  nurses  and 
attendants  to  whom  the  observations  are  left. 
Especially  in  obscitre  cases,  in  which  much 
depends  upon  the  discovery  of  even  a  tritling 
elevation  of  the  temperature  above  the  normal 
standard,  which  may  be  of  great  importance 
for  diagnosis,  this  precaution  ought  never  to 
be  omitted ;  and  for  observations  requiring 
scientific  accuracy,  as,  for  instance,  when 
the  effect  of  some  drag  on  the  temperature 
of  the  body  is  being  studied,  the  observa- 
tions ought  to  be  made  by  the  physician 
himself. 

For  various  reasons  the  axilla  is  the  locality 
most  suitable,  and  therefore  generally  used, 
for  thermometrical  observations.  In  very 
yomig  or  restless  children,  however,  as  well 
as  in  very  emaciated  adults,  axillary  obser- 
vations would  become  untrustworthy.  la 
such  cases,  or  where  patients  are  in  an  in- 
sensible state,  or  under  special  circumstances 
— for  instance,  when  a  great  divergence  exists 
between  the  axillary  and  the  internal  tem- 
perature, or  when  doubts  arise  as  to  the 
correctness  of  an  axillary  observation — the 
rectum,  or  eventually  the  vagina,  may  be 
used  for  applying  the  thermometer,  and  with 
a  self-registering  thermometer  this  can  be 
done  without  unnecessarily  uncovering  the 
patient.  In  using  the  rectum,  great  care 
mitst  be  taken  not  to  let  a  small  instrument 
slip  into  it,  and  in  restless  children  to  prevent 
the  instrument  from  being  broken.  This  is 
best  prevented  by  placing  the  patient  on  his 
side,  and  while  the  thermometer  is  kept  in 
situ  with  one  hand,  letting  the  other  one 
rest  on  the  hip  of  the  patient,  in  order  to  be 
able  at  once  to  arrest  any  turning  movement 
which  he  might  happen  to  make.  The  ther- 
mometer ought  to  be  introduced  about  two 
inches  deep  into  the  rectum ;  and  may, 
before  being  taken  out,  be  gently  pushed 
forward  a  little  more,  in  order  to  bring  the 
bulb  in  contact  with  a  fresh  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  has  not  been 
cooled  by  the  thermometer.  When  large 
masses  of  fteces  fill  the  rectum,  the  thermo- 
meter   passing   into   them    may  indicate   a 
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somewhat  lower  temperature  than  when  in 
contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 

Other  places  of  application,  such  as  the  in- 
guinal fold,  or  the  fold  of  skin  between  the 
thumb  and  the  second  metacarpus,  may  be 
used  for  sjiecial,  but  are  quite  unsuitable  for 
general,  clinical  purposes.  The  clinical  ther- 
mometer ought  always  to  be  carefully  washed 
after  being  used. 

Thermometrical  Records. — It  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  register  on  a  chart  the  ther- 
mometrical observations  in  a  case  of  disease, 
and  to  connect  the  marks  by  lines ;  the 
curves  which  are  thus  formed  being  quite 
typical  in  many  diseases.  On  the  same 
chart  may  be  entered,  also  by  marks  and 
lines,  or  otherwise,  the  numbers  of  the  pulse 
and  respirations,  as  well  as  remarks  con- 
cerning other  symptoms,  or  the  treatment. 
For  observations  made  with  the  thermometer, 
see  Temperature. 
\  The  use  of  the  thermometer  for  estimating 
the  temperature  of  rooms,  and  especially  of 
wards,  is  fully  described  in  other  appropriate 
articles.  Sec  Nursing  the  Sick  ;  and  Per- 
sonal Health.  C.  G.  H.  Baumler. 

j      THIRD   NERVE,  Diseases  of.— In- 

j  TRODUCTioN.  —  The  third  nerve  is  purely 
motor  in  function.     It  supplies  the  levator 

;  palpebriB   superior  is ;    the   superior,  inferior, 

1  and  internal  recti ;  the  inferior  oblitjue  ;  and 
the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  sphincter  of  the 
iris.  It  arises  from  the  surface  of  the  crus 
cerebri  by  a   series   of  fasciculi,  proceeding 

I  from  a  nucleus  of  grey  naatter  which  lies 
beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  floor  of  the 

I  third  ventricle  and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius, 
and  is  continuous  behind  with  the  nucleus 
for  the  '  fourth '  nerve.  From  the  experi- 
ments of  Hensen  and  Voelcker,  and  some 
limited  facts  observed  in  man,  there  seems 
to  be  a  serial  representation  of  the  several 
functions  of  the  two  nerves  in  this  tract  of 
grey  matter.  The  anterior  portion  innervates 
the  ciliary  muscle  subserving  accommoda- 
tion ;  next  is  the  centre  for  the  sphincter  of 
the  iris,  through  which  contraction  of  the 
pupil  is  produced.  Behind  these  centres  for 
the  internal  muscles  are,  successively  :  those 
for  the  levator  palpebrae;  the  rectus  superior; 
while  that  for  the  internal  rectus  is  probably 
by  the  side  of  the  latter ;  farther  back  are 
centres  for  the  inferior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique,  while  behind  the  former  is  the  centre 
for  the  superior  obli(iue  (fourth  nerve),  asso- 
ciated in  function  with  the  inferior  rectus.  It 
is  probable  that  the  series  of  separate  roots  of 
the  third  nerve  corresponds  to  this  series  of 
centres  and  of  functions.  We  do  not  yet 
know  whether  the  associated  actions  in  con- 
vergence, and  those  of  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  two  eyeballs,  are  arranged  in  this 
nucleus  or  in  adjacent  centres.  The  fibres 
for  the  internal  rectus  seem  to  pass  up  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  from  that  of 
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the  sixth — those  fibres  for  tlie  internal  rectus 
that  arc  concerned  in  the  conjoined  laterul 
movement. 

Dksckiption. — ^lorhid  states  of  the  third 
nerve  are  revealed  hy  (1)  Spasm,  or  (2)  Para- 
lysis in  the  nniscles  supplied  by  it,  that  is, 
those  of  the  eyeball  and  the  upper  eyelid; 
in  the  iris ;  and  in  the  ciliary  muscle. 

1.  Spasm. —  Spasm  is  never  met  with  at 
tlie  same  time  in  all  the  muscles  supplied  hy 
the  third  nerve.  It  involves  isolated  ocular 
muscles,  especially  in  the  internal  rectus,  in 
conditions  of  irritation  of  the  trunk  and 
nucleus  of  the  nerve,  as  in  meningitis,  in 
hysteria,  also  in  hypermetropia,  and  in 
paralysis  of  the  antajjonist  nniscle.  When 
extreme,  the  eyeball  is  turned  inwards,  and 
cannot  be  moved  out.  Clonic  spasm  of  the 
nmscles  occurs  in  '  nystagmus,'  which  may 
be  present  only  during  voluntary  effort,  or 
maj'  be  spontaneous.  The  elevator  of  the 
upper  eyelid  is  occasionally  spasmodically 
contracted,  so  that  the  eye  cannot  be  shut, 
but  remains  widely  or  partly  open  ilagoph- 
thalmos).  Some  degree  of  this  elevation  is 
conunon  in  exophtliulmic  goitre,  and  may 
occur  alone,  as  a  jjartial  manifestation  of  a 
similar  state.  Slight  contraction  of  this 
muscle  occurs  also  in  cases  of  long-continued 
paralysis  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Si>asm  of  the  levator  may  also  he  due,  in 
rare  cases,  to  peripheral  irritation  iu  the 
region  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Contraction  of  the  sphincter  of  the  iris 
produces  diminution  of  the  pupil  {mijoxis), 
sometimes  to  very  small  dimensions.  It  may 
result  from  irritation  of  the  trunk  of  the  third 
nerve;  or  from  stimulation,  central  or  retlex, 
of  the  nucleus  ;  or  it  may  be  secondary  to 
paralysis  of  the  dilator  fibres  supplied  by  the 
s^'mpathetic.  It  may  result  from  excessive 
(associated)  efforts  at  accommodation.  It  is, 
however,  most  frequently  met  with  in  loco- 
motor ataxy,  and  is  associated  with  loss 
of  retlex  action.  The  condition  is  described 
more  fulh'  in  the  next  section.  Spasm  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  may  result  from  the  other 
causes  of  irritation  of  the  nerve-trunk,  or 
from  excessive  efforts  at  accommodation  in 
hypermetropia.  Its  effect  is  to  produce  a 
fixed  accommodation  for  near  objects. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  central 
causes  of  overaction  of  the  third  nerve  com- 
monly resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  primary 
condition.  Rest  is  important,  and  attempts 
to  converge  and  accommodate  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  avoided.  If  no  exciting  cause 
can  be  discovered,  the  overaction  should 
be  reduced  bj'  sedatives,  of  which  bromide 
of  potassium  is  the  safest.  Sometimes  bella- 
donna may  be  added  with  advantage,  but  its 
effect  should  be  watched.  It  is  needless  to 
saj'  that  distinct  errors  of  refraction  shoidd 
be  corrected  by  glasses.  When  a  peripheral 
source  of  retlex  excitation  can  be  ascertained, 
its  infiuence  may  be  lessened  by  injections 


of  morphine  or  cocaine.  Functional  over- 
action  is  often  the  expression  of  weakness, 
and  needs  nervine  tonics  in  addition  to  the 
other  measures.  Counter- irritation,  in  the 
region  of  the  related  sensory  nerve,  is  fre- 
quently of  great  service  in  this  as  in  most 
other  forms  of  functional  spasm.  Persistent 
convergence  in  hysteria  can  generally  be 
removed  by  a  small  blister  to  each  temple. 
Atropine  will  overcome  spasm  of  the  sphincter 
pupilbe  or  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  The  cold 
douche  to  the  eyebidl  is  useful  in  spasmodic 
lagophthalmos,  but  many  cases  of  this  affec- 
tion are  extremely  obstinate.  The  treatment 
of  the  retarded  descent  of  the  lid  occurring 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  now  and  then 
met  with  as  an  isolated  sj-mptom  (or  com- 
bined only  with  a  quick  pulse),  is  that  of  this 
disease  as  a  whole. 

2.  Paralysis.  —  .T!tiology.  —  The  com- 
monest cause  of  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
is  some  affection  of  its  trunk  as  it  passes 
through  the  membranes  at  the  base  of  tlie 
brain,  through  the  orbital  fissure,  or  along 
the  orbit ;  due  either  to  rheumatic  intlam- 
mation  of  the  nerve-sheath,  to  syphilitic  in- 
flammation of  the  nerve  or  membranes,  or 
very  fre(iuently  to  injuries  of  various  kinds. 
Less  frequent  causes  are  acute  lesions — 
hiEiuorrhage,  softening,  intlamuiation — in  the 
nucleus  of  the  nerve,  or  at  tlie  inner  part  of 
the  crus  cerebri  through  which  the  fibres  pass 
and  from  which  they  emerge;  compression  of 
this  part  by  an  aneurysm  or  a  growth  in  the 
iiUerpedimcular  space  ;  basilar  meningitis ; 
and  aneurysm  of  the  termination  of  the 
internal  carotid.  A  syphilitic  growth,  on  the 
nerve  or  near  it,  may  compress  the  fibres. 
Paralysis  is  also  met  with  as  a  result  of 
diphtheria,  and  in  association  with  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord,  especiallj-  locomotor  ataxy. 
It  occurs  also,  in  rare  cases,  as  part  of 
midtiple  neuritis  after  other  acute  specific 
diseases  besides  diphtheria,  and  fi-om  some 
toxic  substances.  Sudden  i)alsy  of  a  branch, 
occurring  during  etTort,  is  proltablj'  due  to  an 
extravasation  in  the  sheath  of  the  nerve. 

Two  peculiar  causal  varieties  deserve 
mention.  In  relapsing  pnlstj  the  nerve  on 
one  side  becomes  paralysed  subacutely, 
the  whole,  or  more  commonly  some,  of 
its  branches  suffering  ;  it  recovers  imper- 
fectly; and  then  the  other  nerve  becomes 
similarly  affected.  Afterwards  the  palsy  of 
the  first  returns,  and  some  permanent  affec- 
tion of  both  nerves  remains.  This  form  is 
met  with  in  the  subjects  of  old  syphilis. 
Periodical  or  recurring  pahy  is  a  peculiar 
variety,  perhaps  allied  to  migraine,  in  which 
transient  palsy  of  the  third  nerve  occurs  at 
intervals  during  many  years,  sometimes  even 
from  childhood  up  to  adult  life. 

Occasionally  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
third  nerve  become  paralysed,  together  with 
the  other  orbital  muscles —'ophthalmoplegia 
externa' — from  degeneration  of  the  cells  of 
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the  nuclei  of  these  nerves ;  and  hence  it  is 
also  termed  '  chronic  nuclear  palsj'.'  This  is 
usually  due  to  alterations  in  the  grey  matter 
similar  to  those  which,  in  the  spinal  cord, 
gives  rise  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
It  is  perhaps  in  some  instances  due  to  peri- 
pheral degeneration  of  the  nerves.  It  is  met 
with  in  assDciation  with  tabes,  and  also  alone ; 
and  in  both  cases  is  most  common  in  the 
subjects  of  syphilis,  being  met  with  in  both 
the  acquired  and  inherited  forms. 

Symptoms. — Paralysis  may  affect  some  or 
all  of  the  fibres  of  the  third  nerve.  When 
complete,  the  upper  eyelid  is  dropped  and 
cannot  be  raised,  and  the  eye  can  be  moved 
only  outwards,  and  a  little  outwards  and 
downwards ;  after  a  short  time  it  is  always 
turned  outwards.  The  pupil  is  in  a  mid- 
state  between  contraction  and  dilatation, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  contract  by  light ; 
power  of  accommodation  in  the  eye  is  lost, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle. 
Each  muscle  supplied  by  the  nerve  may  be 
paralysed  separately,  by  an  affection  of  its 
ijpecial  branch  of  the  nerve  after  it  leaves 
the  main  trunk. 

When  the  levator  palpebrae  superioris  is 
affected,  ptosis,  or  dropping  of  the  eyelid, 
alone  i-esults.  It  is  seldom  an  isolated  symp- 
tom of  disease  of  the  third  nerve,  since  the 
branch  to  the  levator  is  seldom  alone  affected; 
but  it  occurs,  with  palsy  of  the  associated 
superior  rectus,  from  limited  disease  of  the 
nucleus.  It  is  met  with  in  partial  disease  of 
the  nerve  from  all  the  causes  of  this.  It  is 
also  congenital.  A  form  of  '  morning  ptosis  ' 
sometimes  occurs,  owing  to  a  difficulty  in 
raising  the  lids  on  first  waking.  In  hysteria, 
ptosis  may  be  simulated  by  contraction  of 
the  orbicularis,  a  mechanism  which  becomes 
distinct  if  contraction  of  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  occipito-frontalis  is  induced  by 
making  the  patient  look  up. 

Paralysis  of  one  of  the  three  straight  mus- 
cles supplied  by  the  third  nerve  is  indicated 
by  symptoms  which  occur  chiefly  during 
movements  in  which  the  paralysed  muscle 
is  needed ;  they  are  the  series  of  symptoms 
that  result  from  paralysis  of  any  ocular 
muscle,  and  which  are  elsewhere  described 
in  detail — limitation  of  movement,  primary 
deviation,  strabismus,  secondary  deviation  of 
the  unaffected  eye,  diplopia,  erroneous  pro- 
jection of  the  field  of  vision,  and  often  ver- 
tigo as  the  result  of  the  last.  In  diplopia 
the  distance  between  the  two  images  in- 
creases as  the  object  is  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  action  of  the  affected  muscle.  When 
the  internal  rectus  is  paralysed,  slight  power 
of  movement  inwards  still  remains  from  the 
superior  and  inferior  recti.  There  is  diver- 
gent strabisnms  and  crossed  diplopia,  when 
looking  upwards  and  inwards  the  images 
approach  at  the  top,  when  looking  down- 
wards and  inwards  they  approach  at  the 
bottom.    The  patient  carries  liis  head  turned 


towards  the  side  of  the  affected  muscle,  to 
avoid  the  double  vision.  When  the  superior 
rectus  alone  is  paralysed,  the  movement  up- 
wards of  the  affected  eye  is  diminished,  and 
the  eye  deviates  a  little  outwards ;  there  is 
crossed  diplopia  in  the  upper  half  of  the 
visual  field,  the  image  formed  by  the  affected 
eye  being  higher  than  the  other,  the  two 
diverging  above,  the  difference  in  height 
being  greater  in  looking  outwards  and  up- 
wards, while  the  difference  in  obliquity  is 
greater  on  looking  inwards  and  upwards. 
When  the  inferior  rectus  only  is  affected 
there  is  defective  movement,  with  crossed 
diplopia,  on  looking  downwards.  The  second 
image  is  below  that  of  the  healthy  eye,  the 
distance  between  them  being  greatest  on 
looking  downwards  and  a  little  inwai-ds. 
The  images  are  not  parallel,  but  diverge  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  difference  in  obliquity 
increases  on  looking  inwards  and  down- 
wards. The  inferior  oblique  is  very  rarely 
affected  alone. 

In  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  iridis,  the 
elasticity  of  the  structure  maintains  the  pupil 
at  middle  size,  and  it  can  be  further  dilated 
by  atropine,  but  all  power  of  contraction  be- 
yond that  degree  is  lost.  When  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  paralysed,  the  power  of  accommo- 
dation is  lost :  the  far  point  of  vision  remains 
the  same,  but  the  near  point  is  rendered 
much  more  distant. 

The  remarkable  loss  of  reflex  action  of 
the  iris,  which  occurs  in  association  with 
locomotor  ataxy,  is  often  accompanied  by 
myosis.  Then,  the  pupil  does  not  dilate  on 
stimulation  of  the  skin  (Erb).  When  the 
pupil  is  not  small,  this  reflex  dilatation  is 
usually  preserved.  In  loss  of  the  light-reflex 
the  contraction  on  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence is  often  preserved  (.\rgyll-Robert- 
son).  Sometimes  this  is  also  lost,  the  ciUary 
muscle  being  paralysed — the  '  ophthalmo- 
plegia interna  '  of  Hutchinson.  Power  of 
accommodation  may  be  lost  although  the 
pupil  stUl  contracts  on  an  effort  at  accom- 
modation. These  symptoms  also  occur  in 
cases  of  old  syphilis,  apart  from  spinal 
disease.  They  probably  then  depend  on 
limited  degeneration  in  the  niTclei  of  the 
third  nerve,  the  result  of  the  action  of  some 
poison  left  by  the  organised  virus  of  syphilis. 

Diagnosis. — Paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
is  generally  obvious  :  only  the  slighter  palsy 
of  separate  branches  supplying  the  ocular 
muscles  is  sometimes  not  easy  to  recog- 
nise ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  double  images  is  often  neces- 
sary. The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  is  less 
easy.  Rheumatic  paralysis  succeeds  ex- 
posure to  cold,  and  is  often  attended 
by  much  pain ;  in  syphilis  other  cranial 
nerves  are  often  affected  independently;  in 
meningeal  and  spinal  disease  there  are  the 
respective  distinctive  symptoms ;  in  disease 
of  the  crus  there  is  hemiplegia  of  the  oppo- 
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site  side,  coincident  in  onset  witli  the  affec- 
tion of  the  third  nerve ;  in  interi)eduncular 
disease  the  aflVction  of  the  third  nerve  may 
precede  the  heniiple','ia,  and  both  third 
nerves  commonly  suffer.  After  diphtheria 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  usually  alone  affected. 
In  the  pseudo-ptosis  of  hysteria,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  orbicularis  can  be  rendered  evi- 
dent by  making  the  patient  try  to  look  up  ; 
the  contraction  of  the  levator  has  to  be 
counteracted  by  conspicuous  contraction  of 
the  orbicularis. 

I'rognosis. — When  due  to  cold  or  to  recent 
syphilitic  mischief,  or  occurring  after  diph- 
theria, the  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  tiie 
third  nerve  is  good  if  proper  treatment  can 
be  secured.  In  cases  of  organic  cerebral 
disease  it  is  less  favour-able,  and  is  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  its  cause.  In  associ- 
ation with  spinal  disease  the  ultimate  pro- 
gnosis is  unfavourable,  for,  although  the  early 
attacks  are  usually  recovered  from,  the 
affection  often  recurs,  and  each  recurrence 
leaves  some  residual  effect.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  the  prognosis  must  be  guided 
bj"  the  nature  of  the  morbid  process  on 
which  the  palsj-  depends,  the  extent  to  which 
this  can  be  intiuenccd  b^'  treatment,  and  the 
duration  of  the  changes  in  the  nerve-elements 
on  which  the  symptoms  directly  depend. 

TiiKATMENT.  —  In  rheiunatic  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerve  from  cold,  hot  fomentations, 
counter-irritation  by  blisters  to  the  temple, 
with  an  alkaline  diuretic  or  salicylates,  should 
be  employed  in  the  early  stage.  In  all  forms 
of  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  it  is  wise 
to  give  small  repeated  doses  of  mercury. 
Subsequently  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  tonics  are  the  most  useful.  \\'hen 
it  is  of  syphilitic  origin,  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potassium  usually  suffice  to  effect  a  cure. 
If  associated  with  spinal  mischief,  strychnine,  | 
iron,  and  arsenic  are  occasionally  of  some 
service.  In  intracranial  disease — tmnour, 
aneurysm,  or  meningitis — the  treatment  is 
that  of  its  cause.  After  diphtheria  tonics 
are  alone  necessary ;  it  is  indeed  a  merely 
subordinate  symptom  in  most  cases.  In 
paralysis  of  the  sphincter  pupilla;  and  ciliary 
muscle,  occasional  instillation  of  a  sraaU 
quantity  of  solution  of  eserine  does  good,  by 
stimulating  locally  the  paralysed  fibres,  and  i 
this  has  been  said  to  be  beneficial  in  affec- 
tions of  other  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  the 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  electricity 
has  been  reconnnended,  applied  through  the 
eyelid  to  the  affected  muscle,  a  small  elec- 
trode being  used,  and  the  eye  so  turned  as  to 
bring  the  muscle  as  nuich  as  possible  within 
reach,  the  other  electrode  being  placed  on  j 
the  temple.  A  direct  application  to  the  con- 
junctiva is  too  painful.  But  whether  fara- 
dism  or  voltaism  is  used,  the  evidence  of 
benefit,  when  the  facts  are  rigidly  scrutinised, 
is  practicalh-  nil.  The  only  'satisfactory*  1 
results  have  been  in  syj  hiliiic  cases  in  which 
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iodide  of  potassiinn  was  also  given.  The 
application  of  the  continuous  current  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  orbit  sometimes  pro- 
duces slight  temporary  increase  of  power, 
when  there  is  only  weakness,  but  the  effect 
is  produced  merely  by  the  stinuilation  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  and  is  never  enduring. 

I  W.    R.    GOWERS. 

{  THIRST.-SYNoy. :  Fr.  Soif;  Ger. 
I>Mr«^— Thirst  is   a   sensation  indicating   a 

I  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  system  for  an 
increased  supply  of  water,  as  appetite  shows 
there  is  a  need  for  the  introduction  of  food. 
Although  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  back 

I  of  the  throat,  it  is  not  a  purely  local  feel- 

[  ing,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  well  known  to 
physiologists,  that  it  cannot  be  allayed  by  the 

,  swallowing  of  water,  unless  the  fluid  reach 
the  stomach  and  be  absorbed.  It  is  always 
present  in  febrile  disorders,  an  increased 
supply  of  litpiid  being  re(piirod  both  to  reduce 
the  heat,  by  promoting  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  also  to 
wash  away  the  products  of  the  increased 
tissue-changes  that  accompany  these  com- 
plaints. In  like  manner  it  is  always  present 
when  much  fluid  has  been  abstracted  from 
the  system  ;  thus,  it  shows  itself  after  all 
surgical  operations  attended  by  hajmorrhage. 
It  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  cholera  and 
diarrhoea,  in  which  diseases  large  (juantities 
of  serum  are  rajudly  removed  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal circulation,  and  e(]ually  so  in  dia- 
betes mellitus,  where  fluid  is  largely  excreted 
along  with  sugar  by  the  urinary  organs.  A 
craving  for  cold  and  acid  drinks  presents 
itself  in  acute  gastritis,  the  intensity  of  the 
thirst  being  perhaps  duo  to  the  incessant 
vomiting,  which  prevents  fluids  remaining 
long  enough  in  the  stomach  to  be  absorbed. 
In  chronic  gastritis  thirst  is  usually  present, 
and  is  chiefly  complained  of  towards  evening. 
It  forms  a  useful  diagnostic  sign  between  this 
disease  and  mere  atonic  dyspepsia. 

Treatment. — Thirst  is  relieved  by  the 
agents  usually  recognised  as  refrigerants,  such 
as  water,  barley  water,  toast  and  water,  and 
similar  drinks  ;  sucking  small  pieces  of  ice  ; 
effervescing  drinks ;  freely  diluted  acid 
drinks,  especially  those  made  with  vegetable 
acids  or  phosphoric  acid,  alone  or  C(>nii)ined 
with  a  little  aromatic  bitter ;  the  juices  of 
fruits,  or  these  made  into  drinks.  Care  has 
often  to  be  exercised  in  the  employment  of 
these  apparently  harmless  agents,  and  their 
constunption  has  to  be  checked,  otherwise 
patients  will  take  them  to  excess,  and  may 
thus  do  themselves  considerable  injury. 

Samuel  Feswick. 

THORACENTESIS  :  THORACO- 
CENTESIS (more  correctly^  {fiwf>ii$,  the 
chest;  and  KtiTto},  I  prick). — Synonym.s  for 
paracentesis  thoracis,  or  tapping  of  the  chest. 
See  Paracextk.sis;  and  Pleur-v,  Diseases  of 
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THORACIC  ANEURYSM.— Under 
this  head  are  incUided  aneurvsiiis  of  (A)  the 
Intra-Thoracic  Aoyta ;  (B)  the  Arteria  Inno- 
ininata;  (G)  the  Puhnonary  Artery ;  (D)  the 
Coronary  Arteries  ;  and  (E)  the  Heart.  The 
last  two  forms  have  been  fully  treated  of 
under  their  respective  articles,  and  will  not 
be  further  referred  to  here.  Sec  Coron.\ry 
Arteries,  Diseases  of;  and  Heart,  Aneur- 
ysm of. 

A.  Aneurysm  of  the  Intra-Thoracic 
Aorta. — This  may  be  most  conveniently  dis- 
cussed in  its  clinical  aspects  under  two  heads, 
namely,  (1)  aneurysm  of  the  arch,  and  (2) 
aneurysm  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta  ; 
whilst  the  former  may  be  subdivided  into 
aneurysm  of  (a)  the  ascending,  {!>)  the  trans- 
verse, and  (c)  the  descending  portion. 

Helative  frequency, — Of  seventy-six  cases 
analysed  by  the  late  Dr.  Hayden,  including 
fourteen  treated  by  him,  the  seat  of  aneurysm, 
single  or  multiple,  stated  in  the  order  of 
relative  frequency,  was  as  follows :  Single : 
ascending  portion  of  arch,  thirty  ;  transverse 
portion,  seventeen ;  descending  thoracic 
aorta,  ten  ;  ascending  and  transverse  portions 
of  arch,  nine ;  transverse  and  descending 
jiortions,  two ;  entire  arch,  two ;  descending 
portion,  one  ;  thoracico-abdominal  aorta,  one. 
Multiple :  ascending  portion  of  arch  and 
descending  thoracic  aorta,  two ;  ascending 
j)ortion  of  arch  and  abdominal  aorta,  two. 

1.  Aneurysm  of  the  Arch.  —  The 
dilTerent  parts  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  must 
be  considei-ed  separately. 

(a)  Ascending  portion. — Anatomical  Cha- 
racters.—  Aneurysms  arising  from  one  of 
the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  within  the  range  of 
the  valves,  rarely  attain  a  size  larger  than 
that  of  a  billiard-ball.  They  are  saccular 
and  not  infrequently  pedunculated,  com- 
municating with  the  aorta  by  a  small  orifice. 
They  further  exhibit  a  remarkable  tendency 
to  descend  in  the  progress  of  growth,  in- 
volving in  their  course  the  heart  or  the  root 
of  the  pulmonary  artery.  By  their  position 
they  are  sheltered  from  direct  influx  from 
the  ventricle,  whilst  they  are  exposed  to  the 
maximum  force  of  reflux  from  the  aorta. 
When,  however,  the  orifice  is  partially  or 
entirely  above  the  level  of  the  valves,  the 
main  pressure  sustained  by  the  sac  is  that  of 
etHux  from  the  ventricle ;  hence  the  direction 
of  growth  is  upwards.  Aneurysm  of  the 
portion  of  the  vessel  immediately  above  the 
level  of  the  valves  is  especially  prone  to 
advance  towards  the  right  side,  forming  a 
tumour  visibly  projecting,  or  detectable  by 
palliation  and  percussion,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  right  nipple.  It  may  be  fusiform  or 
saccular,  true  or  false ;  it  usually  attains  a 
large  size ;  and,  when  fusiform,  not  in- 
frequently extends  over  a  great  portion  or 
even  the  whole  of  the  arch.  The  direction 
of  growth  may,  however,  be  backwards  or  to 
either  side;   the    aneurysm  in  its  progress 


imphcating  the  oesophagus,  the  pulmonary 
artery  or  one  of  its  branches,  the  superior 
vena  cava,  or  either  auricle  ;  it  is  in  such  cases 
usuallj'  saccular,  and  of  comparatively  small 
size.  Aneurysms  of  the  extra-pericardial 
portion  of  the  ascending  aorta  usually  tend 
forwards  and  upwards  in  the  line  of  main 
blood-pressure,  projecting  at  the  right  margin 
of  the  sternum  above  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage,  and  occasionally  likewise  into  the 
root  of  the  neck,  involving  the  arteria 
innominata.  They  may,  however,  grow 
backwards  and  to  the  right,  implicating  the 
ri^ht  bronchus  or  lung,  or  the  superior  cava  ; 
directly  backwards,  pressing  upon  the 
asophagus  or  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  ; 
or,  projecting  mainly  towards  the  left  side, 
they  may  involve  the  left  branch  of  the  jjul- 
monary  artery,  and  the  left  bronchus  or  lung. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Aneurysm  of  the 
sinuses  is  rarely  attended  with  very  definite 
symptoms ;  indeed,  only  when  it  presents 
at  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest. 

Owing  to  its  position  within  the  pericar- 
dium, and  its  close  proximity  to  the  heart, 
the  symptoms  produced  by  aneurysm  in  this 
situation  may  be  readily  confounded  with 
structural  or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
itself.  The  acoustic  signs  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis,  no  less  indefinite  ;  because, 
from  the  position  of  the  aneurysm  close  to 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  a  murmur  produced 
by  it,  whether  of  influx  or  of  efflux,  may  be 
easily  mistaken  for  one  of  the  same  rhythm 
caused  by  obstruction  at  the  aortic  orifice  or 
inadeijuacy  of  the  valves.  The  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  is  further  increased  by  the  usual 
co-existence  of  atheroma  with  dilatation 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta,  relative 
incompetency  of  the  valves,  and  eccentric 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
ordinary  symptoms  are  those  of  palpitation 
and  derangement  of  the  rhythm  of  the  heart, 
from  affection  of  the  cardiac  plexus.  But 
the  diseases  just  mentioned  may,  in  the 
absence  of  aneurysm,  give  rise  to  similar 
phenomena.  The  existence  of  venous  stasis 
and  congestion  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
bod}',  viewed  in  conjunction  with  tumultuous 
and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
absence  of  discoverable  cause  of  venous 
obstruction  at  a  higher  point  in  the  chest, 
would,  however,  warrant  the  presumptive 
diagnosis  of  aneurysm  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta,  implicating  the  right  auricle  or  the 
termination  of  the  superior  cava ;  and  if  with 
these  sj'mptoms  were  associated  systolic 
murmur  at  the  base,  not  transmitted  in  the 
course  of  the  aorta,  or  a  double  murmur,  a 
positive  diaijnosis  to  the  above  effect  mii^ht 
be  made.  Were  the  diastolic  murmur  pre- 
ceded by  a  distinct  second  sound,  valvular 
inadequacy  from  dilatation  of  the  aorta, 
without  valvular  disease,  would  be  thereby 
indicated,  and  the  diagnosis  of  aneurysm  pro 
tanto  sustained.     Symptoms   of  obstruction 
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of  both  cavfT,  namely,  general  venous  con- 
pestion  and  eiigor<jenient  of  tlie  liver,  wduIiI 
in  the  foregoinj,'  connexion  justify  the  special 
diiif^nosis  of  pressnro  upon  the  sinus  of  the 
rif,'ht  auricle.  The  syniptouis  of  pressure 
upon  the  other  chambers  of  the  heart  are 
those  only  of  deranj^ed  rhythm  and  circula- 
tion, such  as  may  be  due  to  various  causes 
inherent  in  the  heart.  Systolic  murmur  in 
the  pulmonai'y  artery  may  result  from  the 
pressui-e  of  au  aneurysm  on  the  root  of  that 
vessel.  Communication  of  ananeinysm  with 
one  of  the  cliambers  of  the  heart  is  usually 
effected  by  an  aperture  not  more  than  two  to 
three  lines  in  diameter.  It  is  the  result  of 
progressive  absorption,  and  the  symptoms 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from-  those  of 
antecedent  pressure.  Tlie  physical  signs  are 
more  characteristic  ;  they  consist  in  a  loud 
jnurmur,  systolic  or  diastolic,  of  a  '  booming  ' 
or  '  splashing '  character,  accompanied  by 
thrill,  traceable  from  the  root  of  the  aorta 
in  the  direction  of  abnormal  influx,  and  not 
transmitted  in  any  of  the  ordinary  lines  of 
valvular  murmur.  If  two  murmurs  exist, 
they  are  fused  or  converted  into  a  continuous 
rumble.  Sudden  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
greatest  intensity  of  such  a  murmur,  from  the 
aortic  area  to  some  other  pomt  of  the  pnc- 
cordia,  would  be  conclusive,  not  only  as  to 
the  irruption  of  an  aneurysm  into  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  heart,  but  likewise  as  to  the 
date  of  its  occurrence.  The  sac  of  an 
aneurysm  in  the  situation  of  the  aortic 
sinuses  does  not  attain  any  considerable 
size,  as  it  usually  bursts  into  the  pericardiiun, 
thus  causing  sudden  death. 

Aneurysm  of  the  ascending  aorta,  external 
to  the  pericardium,  is  occasionally  lateut, 
but  ordinarily  it  is  characterised  by  very 
delinite  symptoms  and  signs.  A  large  fusi- 
form aneurysm  of  this  portion  of  the  vessel, 
or  one  engaging  the  entire  arch,  e;iually  ex- 
panded, not  in  contact  with  the  anterior 
thoracic  wall  or  pressing  inconveniently  upon 
any  of  the  adjacent  organs,  may  be  virtually 
latent ;  exhibiting  no  symptoms  of  aneiu'ysm 
except  vague  neuralgic  pains  darting  over 
the  chest,  shoulders,  arms,  and  back,  and  no 
sign  but  exaggerated  double  sound.  Pointing 
externally,  or  in  persistent  contact  with  the 
chest-wall,  an  aneurysm  may  be  readily 
identified  by  the  circumstance  that  it  presents 
a  second  centre  of  pulsation  and  intensified 
sounds.  The  ordinary  pulsation  is  systolic, 
expansile,  and  diffused  (though  not  always 
equally)  over  the  entire  surface ;  but  a  second 
and  minor  impulse  of  diastolic  rhythm  may 
likewise  exist.  The  former  is  in  many  cases 
accompanied  by  tactile  thrill.  The  acoustic 
signs  consist  either  in  two  sharply  accen- 
tuated sounds,  nearly  alike  in  character,  and 
corresponding  in  rhythm  to  those  of  the 
heart ;  or  in  a  single  or  double  murmur  of 
blowing  or  'booming'  quality.  There  is 
likewise   absolute  dulness,  with  suppression 


j  of  respiratory  sormds  and  of  vocal  fremitus, 
to  the  extent  of  the  tumour. 

Pressure  upon  the  superior  cava  is  cha- 
racterised  by  venous  congestion,  limited  to 
the  upper  half  of  the  body  :  whilst  actual 
conummication  with  th>it  vessel  is  evinced 
by  cyanosis  to  the  same  extent ;  extreme 
engorgement  with  pulsation  of  the  jugidar 
veins;  a  bu/.zing  systdiic  nnirmur;  and 
intense  thrill,  at  the  seat  of  comimmication 
and  transmitted  into  the  veins  of  the  neck. 
According  to  the  late  Dr.  Mahon)ed,  in  cases 
of  arterio-venous  aneurysm  inxpiration  alters 
the  characters  of  a  sphygmogram,  by  dimin- 
isliing  the  volume  of  blood    in  the   artery. 

'  Pressure  upon  the  main  bronchus  is  indicated 
by  diminished  or  suppressed  respiration, 
with  normal  percussion-sound,  in  the  corre- 
sponding lung;  and  occasionally  by  'whif- 
fing '  or  'jerking  '  inspiratory  sound.  Dimin- 
ished respiration  throughout  either  lung, 
with  inequality  as  between  its  ujiper  and 
lower  portions,  would  indicate  pressure,  but 

\  unequal  in  degree,  upon  the  primary  bronclnis 
and  its  superior  secondary  brancli ;  whilst 
partial  or  complete  suppression  confined  to 
the  upper  lobe  would  show  that  tlie  superior 
lobular  branch  was  alone  implicated.  Pneu- 
monia from  occlusion  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels,  or  from  pressure  upon  the  pneumo- 
gastric  or  pulmonary  plexuses,  is  a  frecpient 
result  of  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm.  The 
consolidation  of  lung-substance  so  produced 
is  due  to  implication  of  the  laryngeal  and 
pharyngeal  nerves.  Bronchitis  may  like- 
wife  arise  from  mechanical  irritation  ;  and 

[  where  present  may,  in  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, mask  tlie  physical  signs  of  aneurysm. 
The  sudden  irruption  of  an  aneurysm  into 
one  of  the  bronchi  is  indicated  by  copious 
discharge  of  florid  blood  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  is  instantly  fatal  by  syncope  or 
asphyxia.  An  opening  established  into  the 
pulmonarj-  substance  is  followed  by  *  leakage  ' 
of  blood,  or  repeated  but  limited  luemoptysis. 
Pressure  upon  tiie  pulmonary  artery  is 
necessarily  attended  with  engorgement  of 
the  right  chambers  of  tiie  heart,  and  general 

j  venous  congestion ;  and  the  establishment 
of  an  opening  into  that  vessel,  with  sudden 
and  urgent  dj'spmca  without  spasm  or 
stridor,  extreme  congestion  of  the  lung,  and 
hxinoptysis.  Death  is  rapid  in  such  cases; 
but  shoidd  an  op|>ortunity  for  physical  ex- 
ploration be  afforded,  a  'buzzing'  systolic 
hum  might  be  detected  in  the  second  and 
third  left  intercostal  spaces,  close  to  the 
sternum.      Pressure  upon  the  oesophagus  is 

'  indicated  by  dysphagia,  referred  by  the 
patient  to  a  coiTesponding  point  of  the  chest. 
Dysphagia    duo     to     the     pressure    of     an 

'  aneurysm  is  remittent,  and  varies  in  some 

'  degree  with  posture— traits  by  whicli  it  is 
distinguished  from  that  produced  by  cancer. 
Dysphagia  from  volvulus  of  the  osophagus 
may,  however,  exhibit  similar  variaiionn. 
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(6)  Transverse  portion. — Anatomical  Cha- 
racters.— Aneurysms  of  this  portion  of  the 
aorta  are  iisuall y  fusiform :  they  involve 
mainly  its  anterior  and  superior  wall,  push- 
ing forward  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum, 
projecting  into  the  neck,  compressing  the 
left  innominate  vein,  and  modifying,  in 
many  cases,  the  circulation  in  the  primary 
arteries  and  their  branches.  They  likewise 
frequently  press  backwards  upon  the  (Eso- 
phagus and  trachea,  the  pneumogastric  or 
sympathetic  of  either  side,  or  the  left  re- 
current nerve.  Owing  to  the  backward 
course  of  the  left  extremity  of  the  arch, 
aneurysms  arising  from  this  portion  of  the 
vessel  rarely  appear  in  front.  Thev  project 
above  the  left  clavicle,  involving  the  in- 
nominate vein,  the  pneumogastric,  sympa- 
thetic, or  recurrent  nerve  of  the  left  side, 
and  occasionally  all  three  ;  or  posteriorly  in 
the  left  scapular  region. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Pressure  upon  the 
left  innominate  vein  is  accompanied  by  visible 
engorgement  of  the  thyroid,  left  jugular,  sub- 
clavian, brachial,  and  superficial  thoracic 
veins  and  their  tributaries,  with  cedema  of 
the  left  arm.  The  circulation  in  the  carotid 
or  subclavian  artery  of  one  side  is  often 
diminished  or  supj^ressed  by  the  lateral 
pressure  of  an  aneurysm,  or  by  clot  forma- 
tion in  the  sac.  Pressure  upon  the  trachea 
is  indicated  by  clanging  or  metallic  cough, 
and  stridor  'from  below,'  that  is,  loudest  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  and  distinctly 
audible  over  the  lower  cervical  and  upper 
dorsal  vertebrne.  The  symptoms  of  aneur- 
ysmal pressure  upon  the  sympathetic,  pneu- 
mogastric, and  recurrent  nerves  are  most 
frequently  exhibited  on  the  left  side  only. 
Those  due  to  implication  of  the  symjiathetic 
or  its  cilio-motor  roots  are  manifested  in  the 
pupil  on  the  affected  side.  They  consist  in 
dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  pressure ;  the  former 
from  irritation,  and  the  btter,  which  is  the 
more  usual  phenomenon,  from  paresis  of  the 
nerve.  Laryngeal  s'.ridor,  huskiness  or  loss 
of  voice,  and  harsh  metallic  cough,  in  the 
absence  of  local  disease  of  the  lar^'nx,  are 
eminently  diagnostic  of  pressure  upon  either 
I'ecurrent  ner\e.  By  means  of  the  laryngo- 
scope the  vocal  cord  on  the  side  of  disease, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  cords  on  both  sides, 
are  seen  to  be  fixed  during  breathing  and 
vocalisation,  from  unilateral  or  bilateral 
paralysis  of  the  abductor  muscles  of  the 
larynx.  Sir  George  Johnson  holds  that 
unilateral  paralysis  is  distinguished  by  slight 
huskiness  of  voice,  with  stridor  on  full 
inspiration ;  and  bilateral  paralysis,  by  per- 
manent dyspnoea  and  stridor.  Paroxysmal 
dyspnwa  or  fatal  asphyxia  may  result  from 
collapse  of  the  arytaenoid  cartilages  in  such 
cases.  Pressure  upon  eitlier  pneumogastric 
is  especially  characterised  by  paroxysms  of 
remittent  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  may 


be  suddenly  fatal ;  but,  where  the  recurrent 
nerve  is  not  likewise  implicated,  persistent 
stridulous  breathing,  aphonia,  and  metallic 
cough  are  not  exhibited.  A  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  volume  of  the  pulse  at  the 
wrists  is  frequently  noted  m  aneurysm 
involving  the  innominate  or  subclavian 
arteries. 

The  physical  signs  are  identical  with  those 
already  described  in  connexion  with  aneurysm 
of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  vessel. 

(c)  Desceiidiiig 2>ortton. — Anatomical  Cha- 
racters.— Aneurysm  of  the  left  curvature 
and  descending  portion  of  the  arch  involves 
the  left  recurrent  nerve  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance. In  the  progress  of  growth  it  passes 
into  the  root  of  the  neck  ;  backwards  towards 
the  left  scapula ;  or  backwards  and  outwards 
into  the  substance  of  the  lung. 

Symptoms  and  Signs.  —  These  include 
symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  recurrent 
or  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
clavian or  internal  jugular  vein  ;  a  pulsating 
tumour  in  the  left  interscapular  space,  which 
may  attain  very  large  proportions  ;  and  signs 
of  congestion  and  consolidation  of  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  left  lung.  In  the  last 
case  the  aneurysm,  being  involved  in  the 
pulmonary  structure,  may  afford  no  specific 
evidence  of  its  existence. 

The  physical  signs  differ  in  no  respect  from 
those  which  characterise  anem-ysm  of  the 
other  portions  of  the  arch. 

2.  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta.  — 
Anatomical  Characters. — Aneurysms  of  the 
upper  portion  of  this  division  of  the  vessel 
rarely  attain  a  large  size.  They  may  pass 
upwards  and  to  the  right  side,  implicating 
the  trachea  and  oesophagus  ;  or  directly  to  the 
right,  stretching  the  oesophagus  or  thoracic 
duct,  and  ultimately  opening  into  one  of  them, 
or  into  the  right  pleura.  In  a  case  which 
came  under  Dr.  Haj'den's  notice,  the  trachea 
and  the  oesophagus  were  simultaneously  per- 
forated, and  death  occurred  by  hfemorrhage 
into  both.  The  aneurysm  may  advance  to 
the  left,  and  ultimately  prove  fatal  by 
rupture  into  the  left  pleural  cavity ;  it  may 
erode  the  vertebrte  and  ribs,  opening  into 
the  spinal  canal,  causing  paraplegia  ;  it  may 
point  in  the  left  infrascapular  region  ;  or  it 
may  advance  towards  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  chest,  displacing  the  heart,  and  in- 
volving itself  in  the  substance  of  the  left 
lung.  Aneurysm  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel  usually  extends  into  the  abdomen, 
constituting  the  thoracico-abdominal  form  of 
the  disease.  It  may  displace  the  heart  for- 
wards, and  the  liver  downwards ;  it  may 
likewise  extend  backwards,  eroding  the 
vertebrae,  and  pointing  in  the  lower  dorsal 
or  the  lumbar  region  on  the  left  side. 
Finally,  an  aneurysm  in  this  situation  may 
prove  fatal  by  simultaneous  hcemorrhage 
into  the  left  pleural  cavity  and  left  retro- 
peritoneal space,  or  into  the  vertebral  canal. 
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Symptoms  and  Stoks.— To  what  has  been 
already  stated  on  this  subject  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  progressive  absorption 
of  the  vertebriB  is  indicated  by  fixed  and 
boring  pain  referred  to  a  particular  point  of 
the  vertebral  column,  which  is  tender  to 
pressure,  or  not  infrequently  radiating  or 
'  nipping '  pains  extend  round  the  chest  from 
implication  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  For- 
ward displacement  of  the  heart  by  an 
aneurysm  would  be  characterised  by  violent 
impulse,  simulating  that  of  cardiac  hyper- 
tropliy  (the  distinction  would  rest  upon  the 
presence  of  the  special  symptoms  and  signs 
of  aneurj'sm) ;  a  remarkable  derangement  of 
cardiac  impulse,  constituting  the  '  double 
jog'  of  Hope;  with  absence  of  the  positive 
signs  of  hypertrophy.  Pressure  upon  the 
thoracic  duct  is  very  rare ;  it  would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  symptoms  of  mal-assimilation, 
wasting,  and  inanition — symptoms  which 
are  foreign  to  aneurysm  under  its  ordinary 
forms. 

The  physical  signs  of  aneurysm  of  the  de- 
scending thoracic  aorta  are  ordinarily  hmited 
to  a  sharp  sound,  single  or  double,  audible 
over  the  dorsal  vertebrjc  and  somewhat  to 
the  left ;  and,  more  rarely,  perceptible  im- 
pulse. The  existence  of  murmur  is  excep- 
tional ;  wlien  present,  murmur  is  all  but 
invariably  single  and  post-systolic,  and  is 
inaudible  in  the  erect  posture. 

Duration  and  Terminations. — The  dura- 
tion of  aneurysm  of  the  intra-thoracic  aorta 
may  vary  from  a  few  days  to  several  years. 
Death  is  most  frequently  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  various  parts  ;  or  by  gradual 
exhaustion  from  insonmia  and  inanition.  Of 
seventy-one  cases  of  aneurysm  in  this  situa- 
tion tabulated  by  Dr.  Hayden,  including 
twelve  observed  by  him,  twenty-six  were 
fatal  by  rupture  of  the  sac  ;  namely,  into  the 
pericardium  ten — all  being  aneurysms  of  the 
ascending  aorta  ;  into  the  left  lung  or  pleura 
five — four  being  of  the  transverse,  and  one  of 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta;  into  the 
trachea  four — three  of  the  transverse,  and 
one  of  the  ascending  aorta ;  into  the  right 
lung  or  pleura  three — two  of  the  ascending, 
and  one  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta ; 
into  the  left  bronchus  or  oesophagus  three — 
two  of  the  descending  thoracic,  and  one  of 
the  transverse  aorta  (in  one  of  these  an 
opening  existed  both  into  the  left  bronchus 
and  the  oesophagus);  externally  one--tho 
aneurysm  having  arisen  from  the  transverse 
aorta.  Death  may  also  result  from  asphyxia, 
from  intercurrent  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
or  pleura,  or  from  coma. 

B.  Aneurysm  of  the  Arteria  In- 
nominata. — Aneurysm  involving  the  in- 
nominate artery  may  be  mistaken  for  aneur- 
ysm of  the  aorta,  at  or  near  the  first  ciu-ve 
of  the  arch. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — ^ Those  which  are 
most  distinctive  of  innominate  aneurysm  are 
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the  early  appearance  of  pulsating  tun.our 
above  the  right  clavicle,  accompanied  by 
arterial  obstruction  on  the  right  side  ;  dis- 
placement of  the  trachea  and  larynx  to  the 
lelt ;  and  pulsation  with  accentuated  sound, 
localised  at  the  right  sternoclavicular  joint 
and  immediately  above  it.  Diminished  cir- 
culation in  the  right  carotid  and  subclavian 
arteries  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and 
the  reduction  or  arrest  of  ])ulsation  in  the 
sac  by  digital  pressure  upon  these  vessels, 
afford  the  most  constant  and  least  equivocal 
evidence  of  innominate  aneurysm.  The  early 
occurrence  of  neuralgic  pains  in  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  the  riglit  shoulder,  and  ear, 
followed  by  oedema  and  partial  paralysis  of 
the  right  arm,  is  likewise  suggestive  of 
innominate,  as  distmguishtd  from  aortic 
aneurysm.  The  symptoms  of  nerve-pressure 
on  the  right  side,  as  exhibited  in  the  larynx 
and  pupil,  are  usually  well-pronounced  in 
this  disease.  The  physical  signs  are  in  no 
respect  different  from  those  of  aneurysm  of  the 
arch.  Couciurrent  implication  ot  tlie  aorta  is 
ordinarily  determined  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  and  occasionallj-  a  positive  dia- 
gnosis m  this  respect  cannot  be  made.  If 
pulsation  and  sound  of  maximal  intensity 
exist  at  the  level  of  the  second  costal 
cartilage,  or  an  inch  and  a-half  below  the 
sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  whilst  the  pulse- 
tracing  of  the  right  radial  artery  exhibits 
imperfect  aneurysmal  characters,  the  aorta 
may  be  considered  as  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease. 

C.  Aneurysm  of  the  Pulmonary 
Artery. — Aneurysm  of  the  main  tnmk  or 
primary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
unknown ;  but  aneurysm  and  ectasia  of  the 
secondary  and  subsequent  branches  have 
been  repeatedly  found  in  connexion  with 
cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  are  recognised  as 
the  ordinary  source  of  fatal  h;T'moi)tysis  in 
the  third  stage  of  phthisis.  Cavities  confined 
to  one  lung  with  walls  condensed  by  fibroid 
growth,  and  cither  stationary  or  in  process 
of  secondary  ulceration,  are  those  which  are 
most  favourable  to  the  formation  of  pul- 
monary aneurysm  or  ectasia.  In  the  walls 
or  trabeculiE  of  such  cavities  the  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  remain  pervious  ; 
their  coats,  already  thickened  by  chronic 
inflammation,  and  weakened  by  degenerative 
changes,  expand  under  vascular  pressure, 
where  least  supported,  and  form  an  aneurysm, 
globular,  fusiform,  or  semi-fusiform,  according 
to  the  extent  and  degi-ee  of  their  structural 
change  and  denudation,  or  a  simple  ectasia. 
These  ultimatelj-  give  way  by  niptiu-e  or 
erosion,  and  severe  hieraorrhagc  into  the 
cavity  and  connected  bronchi  is  the  imme- 
diate result.  Active  ulceration  of  an  existing 
cavity  is  usually  attended  with  partial 
thrombosis  of  adjacent  vessels.  Hence,  in 
such  cases,  hiemoptysis  is  seldom  copious, 
and  death  resiUts  from  exhaustion  produced 
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by  repeated  small  hapmorrhages.  In  the 
process  of  primary  and  active  excavation  of 
lung- tissue  the  vessels  are  completely  blocked, 
and  haemoptysis,  even  to  a  small  amount,  is 
exceptional.     See  Haemoptysis. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — Of  a  special  kind 
there  are  absolutely  none.  Copious  haemo- 
ptysis in  connexion  with  cavity  would  be 
eminently  suggestive  of  pulmonary  aneurysm. 
Of  twelve  cases  of  fatal  hifimoptysis  in  the 
third  stage  of  phthisis,  tabulated  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Powell,  a  raptured  aneurysm  or 
ectasia  of  a  ^  ulmonary  branch  was  found  to  be 
the  source  of  haemorrhage  in  no  less  than 
eleven  instances. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  aneurysm 
will  be  found  described  in  the  articles  Ab- 
domin.u.  Aneurysm  ;  and  Aorta,  Diseases 
of.  The  curative  treatment  of  aortic  or 
innominate  aneurysm  should  be  directed  to 
the  single  object  of  effecting  consolidation  of 
the  contents  of  the  sac.  With  this  object  in 
view,  three  methods  have  been  pursued, 
either  separately  or  conjointly,  namely,  the 
postural  and  dietetic;  the  medicinal ;  and  the 
operative.  As  complemental  of  the  first 
plan  of  treatment  of  thoracic  aneurysm,  an 
occasional  blood-letting  by  venesection,  to 
the  amount  of  eight  to  ten  ounces,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  arterial  tension  or  venous 
engorgement,  may  be  demanded.  With  a 
view  to  causing  or  promoting  deposition  of 
fibrin  in  the  sac,  several  agents  have  been 
used,  namely,  acetate  of  lead,  in  doses  of  four 
to  eight  grains  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  ten  to 
thirty  grains ;  and  aconite,  five  minims  of 
the  tiuctm-e  thrice  daily.  Ergotin  has  been 
used  hypodermically  by  Langenbeck.  Each 
of  these  agents  has  been  credited  with  success 
in  the  treatment  of  aneurysm.  But,  as 
spontaneous  ciire  has  been  occasionally  wit- 
nessed under  favourable  circumstances  as  to 
diet  and  rest,  where  no  medicine  had  been 
given,  a  more  than  promotive  influence,  by 
retarding  the  circulation  and  reducing  vas- 
cular pressure,  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to 
the  medicine  use<l,  where  rest  and  restricted 
diet  have  been  observed.  Galvano-puncture 
of  the  sac  has  been  practised  with  success. 
Deligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  or 
of  that  vessel  and  the  subclavian,  may  be 
followed  by  the  most  favourable  result,  in 
cases  where  pressure  upon  these  vessels  has 
been  found  to  control  pulsation  in  the  sac. 
For  details  of  the  operative  treatment  of 
aneurysm  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  on 
surgery  and  to  the  article  on  Aneurysm. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  thoracic 
aneurysm  is  discussed  in  the  article  Aorta, 
Diseases  of.  A  few  leeches  applied  from 
time  to  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sac,  or  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  or  hydro- 
ciilorate  of  cocaine,  will  relieve  the  pain  and 
allay  the  inflammation  caused  by  excentric 


pressure. 

Thomas  Hayden. 


C.  J.  Nixon. 


THORACIC    DUCT 

THORACIC   DUCT,  Diseases  of.- 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  du  Canal  Thoracique  ; 
Ger.  KranJcheitcn  dcs  Ductus  Thoracicus. — 
The  thoracic  duct  is  the  main  trunk  belong- 
ing to  the  absorbent  system,  by  means  of 
which  the  chyle  from  the  lacteals,  and  the 
lymph  froin  the  lymphatics  (except  that  from 
the  right  side  of  the  chest,  neck  and  head, 
and  the  right  arm),  are  conveyed  into  the 
circulatory  system,  so  that  these  fluids  maj' 
be  mixed  with  the  blood.  It  starts  from  the 
receptaculum  chyli,  deep  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdominal  cavitj- ;  passes  through  the 
aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm,  on  the  right 
of  the  aorta ;  accompanies  this  vessel  along 
the  thoracic  cavity  ;  passes  beneath  its  arch 
and  the  left  subclavian  artery  ;  then  along  thn 
left  side  of  the  oesophagus ;  and,  finally, 
comes  forward  in  the  neck  from  behind  the 
left  carotid  artery,  arching  over  the  subclavian 
artery,  and  crossing  the  phrenic  nerve  and 
anterior  scalenus  muscle,  to  open  usually 
into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  internal  jugular.  These  facts 
enable  us  to  understand  how  the  chief  morbid 
conditions  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  pro- 
duced. 

The  diseases  of  the  thoracic  duct  resemble 
in  kind  those  of  the  absorbent  vessels  gene- 
rally (see  Lymphatic  System,  Diseases  of) ; 
and  it  will  suffice  to  indicate  here  the  fol- 
lowing practical  points :  (1)  The  passage  of 
fluid  along  the  duct,  and  its  escape  into  the 
subclavian  vein  may  be  impeded  by  any 
condition  which  interferes  seriously  with  the 
venous  circulation,  and  distends  the  veins 
considerably,  such  as  certain  cardiac  dis- 
eases. (2)  Local  ob>truction  of  the  thoracic 
duel  may  arise  at  any  point,  from  direct 
pressure  upon  it,  especially  by  an  aortic 
aneurysm,  and  it  may  become  thus  per- 
manently occluded  ;  or  fi'om  intrinsic  tuber- 
cular disease,  which  is  of  special  importance 
(see  Memoir  by  Stilling,  Virchow's  Archiv, 
and  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1882).  (3)  As  a  conse- 
quence, dilatation  of  the  portion  of  the  tube 
behind  the  seat  of  obstruction  will  probably 
supervene  in  various  degrees,  and  it  may 
become  considerably  enlarged  and  thickened. 
The  portion  beyond  tends  to  become  con- 
tracte  1  and  atrophied.  (4)  Perforation  of 
the  thoracic  duct  occurs  in  exceptional  in- 
stances, owing  to  the  destructive  effects  of  an 
aneurysm  or  other  morbid  condition,  or  as  the 
result  of  injury. 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  impossible  to  determine 
during  life  that  the  thoracic  duct  is  diseased. 
This  might  be  suspected  if,  along  with  some 
known  cause  which  might  lead  to  obstruction 
of  the  tube,  the  patient  became  extremely 
emaciated,  anaemic,  and  weak,  without  other 
obvious  reasons  to  account  for  these  symp- 
toms. No  treatment  directed  immediately 
to  the  thoracic  duct  can  be  practicable  imder 
any  circumstances. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 


THOK\CIC   TUMOUR 

THORACIC  TUMOUR.— A  tumour 
within  tlie  iliest.  Sec  liuoM  iiiAi.  Ci lands, 
Diseiises  of;  Luxos,  Malignant  Disciise  of; 
Mediastinum,    Diseases   of ;    ami    Thouacic 

Ankukvs.m. 

THORAX,  Diseases  of.— Sec  Chest, 
Diseases  of;  Chkst- walls,  Diseases  of; 
and  Chkst,  Deformities  of. 

THORAX,     Examination      of. -See 

Physical  Examination. 

THREAD-WORM.— See  Entozoa. 

THROAT,  Diseases  of.  —  Synok.  : 
Fr.  Mdld/iics  dc  la  Gorge;  Ger.  liachcn- 
kranklicitcn. 

The  throat  is  a  comprehensive  term,  its 
diseases  inchidins  tliose  of  the  pharynx, 
tonsils,  palate,  and  u\ula,  and  in  popular 
laiif^uage  even  those  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea.  The  principal  afTections  of  these 
different  structures  are  described  in  their 
ai)propriate  articles,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred,  and  here  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  offer  a  few  general  remarks  on  tliroat- 
diseases.  In  many  instances  all  the  parts 
are  more  or  less  involved  in  the  morbid  con- 
ditions present,  but  in  other  cases  one  struc- 
ture is  mainly  or  exclusively  involved.  More- 
over, the  throat  maj-  be  interfered  with  b^' 
neii^libouring  diseases,  such  as  retropharyn- 
geal abscess,  and  some  afTections  of  the  neck. 

Summary  of  Diskases. — The  affections  of 
the  throat  may  be  thus  grouped  in  a  general 
way :  (1)  There  may  be  no  actual  disease, 
but  the  patient  merely  coinpliins  of  various 
sensations  referred  to  the  region,  these  being 
of  a  nervous  character.  ("2)  Tlie  throat  is 
liable  to  injury  by  substances  swallowed. 
(3)  This  part  is  obviously  affected  in  certain 
general  diseases,  especially  some  of  the  acute 
specific  diseases.  Thus  it  is  particularly  in- 
volved in  scarlatina  and  diplitheria,  and  to  a 
less  degree  in  measles,  Riithehi,  inHuenza,and 
general  catsu'rh.  Syphilis  also  implicates 
the  throat  in  its  various  stages.  This  region 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  erysipelas,  small- 
pox, herpes,  or  thrush.  (4)  Acute  congestion 
and  various  forms  of  acute  inflammation, 
affecting  different  structures  of  the  throat, 
are  of  common  occurrence,  resulting  from 
causes  acting  either  locally  or  generally. 
The  cases  present  much  diversity  in  their 
severity,  depending  upon  the  extent,  seat, 
and  terminations  of  the  inflammation. 
(5)  Chronic  congestion  and  inflammation 
are  also  not  xmcommon,  of  various  degrees, 
and  producing  different  effects  in  different 
cases.  (G)  Ulcerations  of  the  throat  are  of 
fretiuent  occurrence,  being  usually  depen- 
dent on  some  general  condition,  such  as 
syphilis,  scarlatina,  or  diphtheria ;  but 
sometimes  i>uioly  local  in  their  origin.  They 
may  become  sloughy  or  gangrenous,  causing 
much  destruction  of  the  tissues,  or  even 
opening  up  vessels,  and  thus  proving  fatal 
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by  hiemorrhage.  The  after-effects  of  ulcer- 
ation may  be  evident  in  tlio  way  of  cica- 
trices or  bands,  contraction,  adhesions,  and 
permanent  loss  of  parts.  (7)  The  structures 
in  the  throat  arc  very  liable  to  become  re- 
laxed, and  thus  to  produce  symptoms,  espe- 
cially the  uvula.  (8)  The  throat  may  be 
occui)ied  by  some  enlargement  or  morbid 
growth.  Here  inaj'  be  mentioned  chronic 
enlargement  or  so-called  hypertrophy  of  iho 
tonsils,  which,  however,  is  usually  the  result 
of  chronic  inflanmiation,  conj;estion,  or,  it  is 
said,  albuminoid  disease.  Tost-pliaryngeal 
adenoid  growths  are  now  believ(;d  to  be  a 
common  cause  of  trouble  in  this  locality. 
Cancer  and  polypi  are  the  more  definite 
tumours  usually  met  with,  though  very  ex- 
ceptionally, and  cancer  may  proceed  to  ulcer- 
ation. (D)  Malformations  are  not  uncom- 
monly of  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
throat.  The  size  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity 
varies  much  in  different  persons,  but  its 
iinusual  smallness  may  be  of  more  or  less 
consequence.  Deformities  of  the  palate  are 
of  much  importance,  being  either  congenital 
or  the  result  of  disease.  (10)  Sensory  or 
motor  paralysis  involving  the  throat  issome- 

1  times  a  serious  affection.  The  condition  is 
especially  met  with    after  diphtheria,  or  in 

j  cases  of  labio  glossolaryngeal  par.ilvsis. 
Clinical  Signs.— The  symptoms  in  throat- 

j  affections  are  very  variable,  as  regards  their 

•  severity,  exact  nature,  and  combinations,  but 
they  are  more  or  less  of  the  following  nature  : 
(1)  Painful  or  other  abnormal  sensations  are 
usually  comjilained  of.  Pain  may  range 
from  mere  'sore-throat'  to  marked  suffer- 

',  ing ;  and  in  some  instances  it  is  attended 
with  throbbing,  or  shoots  towards  the  ear. 
Tenderness  is  also  very  common,  when  any- 
thing passes  over  the  surface,  or  even  when 
the  parts  are  moved  in  the  act  of  swallowing, 
and  the  painful  feeling  may  be  only  ex- 
perienced at  this  time.  Tallying  or  cough- 
ing is  sometimes  pamful.  Tenderness  may 
also  be  felt  when  pressure  is  made  over  the 

[  tonsils  from  without.  Amongst  other  sensa- 
tions often  complained  of  are  a  sense  of  dry- 
ness, irritation,  fulness  or  tightness,  heat  or 
burning,  obstruction,  or  the  feeling  of  a 
foreign  body.  (2)  Not  only  may  the  act  of 
deglutition  be  painful,  but  in  throat-diseases 
it  is  olten  attended  with  difficulty  in  various 
ways,  and  may  be  quite  imi)ractical>le  {nee 
Declutition,  Disorders  of).  (3)  .\rticulation 
is  affected  in  certain  conditions,  the  voice 
being  characteristically  altered,  ami  becoming 
of  a  thick,  guttural,  or  nasal  quolity.  In 
other  cases  it  is  slightly  roii;,'h  or  husky ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  likelj-  to  be  more  or  less 
hoarse  if  the  larynx  is  involved.  When 
the  jialate  is  destroyed,  the  .sj)eech  is  per- 
manently affected.  (4)  In  some  forms  of 
throat-disease  the  breathing  is  obstructed 
owing  to  swollen  structures,  drjwsils,  or 
growths  filling  up  more  or  less  the  passage 
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of  the  pharynx.  This  is  especially  felt  in  the 
recumbent  posture;  and  patients  suffering 
in  this  way  often  breathe  with  the  mouth 
wide  open,  and  snore  loudly.  The  breath 
may  have  an  unpleasant  or  even  ftjetid  smell, 
as  the  result  of  morbid  states  of  the  throat. 
(5)  Throat-affections  frequently  excite  tlie 
acts  of  hawking  or  coughing,  and  various 
materials  are  thus  expelled  in  many  cases. 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  some 
irritation  in  the  pharynx  is  capable  of  causing 
reflex  vomiting.  (0)  Morbid  conditions  in 
this  part  may  give  rise  to  hemorrhage,  and 
this  occasionally  proves  of  a  serious  or  even 
fatal  character,  as  the  result  of  certain  de- 
structive lesions.  (7)  Physical  examination 
of  the  throat  is  of  essential  importance  in 
revealing  its  morbid  conditions.  Inspection 
is  usually  sufficient,  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
light,  and  it  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to 
depress  the  tongue  by  means  of  the  finger, 
the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  a  tongue-depressor. 
In  some  instances  it  is  requisite  or  more 
convenient  to  feel  the  parts  in  the  throat 
with  the  finger.  External  examination 
should  also  be  made  beneath  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  objective  conditions 
determined  by  physical  examination  will 
dejjcnd  on  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — For  the  treatment  of  the 
different  throat-affections  the  reader  naust 
refer  to  the  articles  in  which  they  are  re- 
spectively discussed.  The  writer  only  men- 
tions the  subject  in  order  to  draw  attention 
to  two  points,  namely :  first,  the  great  im- 
portance of  general  treatment  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  of  affections  of  the  throat ; 
secondlj',  the  necessity  of  using  local  mea- 
sures effi-ciently,  when  these  are  required ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  often  most 
desirable  that  the  parts  affected  should  be 
kept  as  much  at  rest  as  possible. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

THROMBOSIS  {6,H',,i3n!,  a  clot).  — 
Synon.  :  Fr.  Thrombose;  Ger.  Thrombose. 

Definition. — The  coagulation  of  fibrin  in 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  or  lymphatics  during 
life. 

Description. — Thrombosis  may  take  place 
in  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  capillaries,  the 
veins,  and  also  in  the  lymphatics.  The 
coag^lura  consists  of  fibrin,  entangling  in  its 
meshes  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  blood- 
globules,  which,  in  rapidly  formed  thrombi, 
consist  of  both  red  and  white  varieties,  and 
hence  the  thrombus  is  at  first  dark-coloured. 
In  slowly  formed  thrombi,  and  in  those  due 
to  projections  from  the  coats  of  the  vessels, 
the  red  cells  may  be  absent,  and  the  thrombus 
is  colcmi'less  or  yellowish-wliite.  In  most 
thrombi  the  white  cells  are  present  in  much 
larger  proportion  tlian  in  normal  blood. 

When  a  thrombus  occupies  the  place  where 
coagulation  began,  it  is  called  a  2^1'i'nitive 
thrombus ;  when  it  gradually  extends  from 
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this  point  along  the  vessel,  an  extcnsinn  or 
produced  thrombus.  This  extension  usually 
proceeds  along  the  vessel  to  its  junction  with 
a  large  branch,  into  which  the  tlirombus  may 
often  be  seen  to  project  with  a  rounded 
extremity,  and  this,  by  obstructing  the  blood- 
current,  may  again  form  the  starting-point 
for  a  fresh  extension. 

Structurally,  thrombi  may  be  distinguished 
as  laminated,  anA  non-laminated  or  uniform. 
The  former  result  from  a  process  of  con- 
tinuous, the  latter  from  one  of  intermitting 
coagulation.  In  laminated  thronabi  there  is 
often  a  layer  of  white  blood-cells  bet\\t  en 
the  laminje,  due  to  the  tendency  which  these 
bodies  have  to  wander  out  of  the  clot. 

Thrombi  may  further  be  distinguished  into 
jjarietal,  or  those  which  adhere  to  some  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel;  and  obliterating, 
or  those  which  completely  fill  the  vessel. 
Parietal  thrombi  are  generally  nearly  colour- 
less, and  are  due  to  some  roughness  or  other 
change  in  the  lining  membrane.  Obliterating 
thrombi,  \\*hich  are  at  first  coloured,  are 
produced  by  the  sudden  coagulation  of  the 
blood ;  the  thrombus  thus  formed  shrinks, 
and  leaves  a  space  which  again  fills  with 
blood  ;  this  again  coagulates,  and  so  complete 
obstruction  of  the  vessel  is  effected.  A  post- 
mortem  coagulum  never  completely  fills  the 
vessel,  as,  after  the  shrinking  process  has 
taken  place,  there  is  no  fm'ther  supply  of 
blood  to  coagulate.  Other  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  post-mortem  coagula  and 
thrombi  are  these — the  former  are  never 
laminated;  they  are  looser  in  texture,  and 
moister  ;  they  do  not  adhere  so  closely  to 
the  wall  of  the  vessel ;  and  though  they  may 
be  either  coloured  or  colourless,  they  never 
present  the  appearances  due  to  the  subsequent 
changes  which  take  place  in  thrombi. 

Changes  in  Thrombi. — The  first  change 
observed  after  the  thrombus  has  shrunken 
and  become  denser  is  dccolorisation.  The 
colouring-matter  dissolves  out  of  the  blood- 
globules,  becomes  diffused,  and  is  trans- 
formed. The  thrombus  accordingly  changes 
from  dark  red  to  tawny,  and  finally  to  a 
yellowish-white  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
loses  its  soft  elastic  texture,  and  becomes 
tougher,  denser,  or  even  somewhat  friable. 

The  subsequent  changes  vary.  First,  a 
process  of  shrinliing  and  drying  up  may 
occur,  by  which  the  thrombus  gets  converted 
into  a  tough  leathery  substance,  which  may 
even  become  calcified,  and  in  this  way  are 
formed  the  concretions  in  veins  known  as 
phleholiths. 

Secondly,  softening  maj-  take  place  ;  this 
may  be  due  either  to  a  process  of  molecular 
disintegration,  or  more  rarelj*  to  suppuration. 
In  the  former  case  the  thrombus  liquefies 
into  a  milky  fluid,  consisting  of  an  oily  and 
granular  detritus,  the  process  beginning  in 
the  centre.  In  the  heart  this  change  often 
occurs   in   the    layers    of    fibrm    entangled 
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amon-;  the  trabcculip,  or  in  the  globular 
masses  wliich  sometimes  project  from  them 
into  the  cavities,  thus  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  cysts. 

Suppuration  is  occasionally  seen  in  the 
thrombi  of  veins  surrounded  bj',  or  leading 
from,  inflamed  parts;  a  nmltiplication  of 
leucocytes  takes  place  in  the  thrombus, 
either  by  proliferation  or  immigration,  and 
the  whole  softens  down  into  a  purulent  fluid. 
In  these  cases  the  wall  of  the  vein  itself  is 
always  inflamed.  These  softened  and  broken- 
down  thrombi  are  a  common  cause  of  em- 
bolisms. 

Lastly,  the  thrombus  maj'  become  organ- 
ised. Organisation  has  been  chiefly  studied 
in  wormds  and  ligatures  of  arteries  and  veins, 
and  the  appearances  have  been  verj-  dif- 
ferently interpreted  by  different  observers. 
According  to  one  opinion,  the  thrombus  itself 
becomes  organised ;  the  white  blood-cells 
contained  in  it,  or  immigrant  ler.cocytes  from 
the  vasa  vasorum,  as  proved  by  including  a 
portion  of  vein  between  two  ligatures  and 
impregnating  the  blood  with  vermilion 
(BubnotT),  become  converted  into  stellate 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  with  interlacing 
processes;  new  vessels  permeate  the  clot 
along  the  line  of  the  stellate  processes  from 
the  unobstructed  portion  of  the  artery  or 
vein,  and  form  anastomoses  with  ofl'shoots 
from  tlie  vasa  vasorum  perforating  the  tunica 
intima,  wliich  disappears  ;  and  thus  a  vascu- 
lar reticulated  connective  tissue  is  formed, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  lie  the  remains  of  the 
red  blood-globules  and  fibrin  of  the  clot.  The 
progressive  dilatation  of  the  newly  formed 
vessels  gradually  renders  the  thrombus 
cavernous ;  and  finally,  by  their  coalescence, 
it  entirely  disappears,  and  the  vessel  again 
becomes  pervious.  CornU  and  Ranvier  dis- 
pute the  correctness  of  these  observations, 
and  assert  that  the  appearances  are  reaU3' 
due  to  the  outgrowth,  from  the  tunica  intima, 
of  vascular  granulations  penetrating  the 
thrombus,  which  gradually  disappears  with- 
out taking  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
reticulated  connective  tissue  which  is  found 
occupying  its  place. 

Pathology. — According  to  the  views  of 
coagulation  now  entertained,  the  formation 
of  fibrin  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  two  sub- 
Stances  present  in  the  blood-plasma:  fibrino- 
gen and  a  ferment  (see  Blood,  Morbid 
Conditions  of).  The  ferment  is  beheved  to 
be  contained  in  the  white  blood-cells,  and  is, 
in  all  probability,  partly  derived  from  these 
bodies,  for  in  all  spontaneously  coagulable 
fluids  white  blood-cells  are  present,  and  where 
the^-  are  absent  coagulation  does  not  take 
place.  Even  in  the  blood,  when  coagulation 
is  retarded,  as  bj-  keeping  horse's  blood  in  a 
tube  formed  of  the  excised  jugular  vein,  it  is 
found  that  the  upper  layers,  from  which  the 
white  cells  have  subsided,  coagulate  very 
imperfectly,  while  a   firm  clot  forms  in  the 


lower  layers,  where  the  corpuscles  are 
numerous.  The  white  blood-cells  al.so  are 
often  seen  to  form  the  starting-point  from 
which  the  threads  of  fibrin  form. 

The  nature  of  the  process  of  coagulation  is 
still  very  obscure.  It  does  not  appear  to 
resemble  a  chemical  precipitate. 

.\s  the  two  factors  of  coagulation,  fibrino- 
gen and  the  ferment,  are  always  present 
in  the  healthy  blood-plasma,  it  is  evident 
that  there  nnist  be  some  restraining  influence 
which  prevents  coagulation  ;  and  the  cause 
of  thrombosis  unist  be  looked  for  in  the 
removal  or  weakening  of  this  influence. 
According  to  Briicke,  contact  with  the  healthy 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessels  prevents  the 
blood  from  coagulating ;  consequently  any 
Structural  change  in  this  membrane  is  liable 
to  cause  thrombosis.  The  presence  of  a 
foreign  body  produces  the  same  efi'ect,  and 
a  thrombus  itself  acts  as  a  foreign  body. 
Retardation  or  arrest  of  the  bloo<l-current  is 
also  a  common  cause  of  thrombosis.  Loss 
of  motion  in  itself  tends  to  retard  coagulation, 
but  free  circulation  is  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  nutrition  and  integrity  both 
of  the  vessels  and  the  white  blood-cells; 
hence  stagnation  tends  to  cause  thrombosis 
by  removing  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
healthy  vascular  waU,  and  also  by  setting 
free  the  ferment  from  the  white  corpuscles  ; 
moreover,  the  motion  of  the  blood  maintains 
the  contact  between  each  particle  and  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessels,  and  so  pre 
vents  coagulation. 

According  to  manj'  modern  observers,  an 
important  part  in  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  is  taken  by  the  bodies,  whose  exact 
nature  is  still  undetermined,  called  blood- 
platcs  or  2>l<^1>i''^-  Eberth  and  Schimmel- 
busch  find  that  if  the  inner  coat  of  a  vessel  be 
injured,  and  at  the  same  time  the  circulation 
be  retarded,  the  blood-jjlates  adhere  to  the 
injured  spot  in  layers,  often  entangling  among 
them  leucocytes.  The  blood-plates  then 
become  granular,  and  fuse  together  into  a 
colourless  thrombus,  which  may  block  the 
vessel.  To  this  process  they  give  the  name  of 
conglutination,  and  to  this  ordinary  coagula- 
tion may  be  added.  Bizzozero  considers 
that  coagulation  is  produced  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  blood-plates,  and  denies  the 
influence  of  the  white  cells  ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  principal  causes,  therefore,  of  throm- 
bosis are  alterations  in  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  vessels,  and  retardation  or  arrest  of  the 
circulation  ;  to  these  may  be  added  the  pre- 
sence of  foreign  bodies,  and  probably  al.'-o  the 
microzymes  of  septic  processe.s. 

Hyperinosis.  or  increase  in  the  constituents 
of  the  fibrin,  and  diminished  fluidity,  as  in 
cholera,  can  only  be  regarded  as  predisposing 
causes  requiring  retardation  of  the  circulation 
to  take  effect. 

Retardation  of  the  circulation  being  one  of 
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the  most  important  causes  of  thrombosis,  we 
find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  its  most 
frequent  seat  is  the  veins,  where  the  circula- 
tion is  naturally  feeble. 

Varieties.  —  1.  Venous. — The  principal 
causes  of  venous  thrombosis  are  two.  The 
first  of  these  is  wounds  and  injuries  of  veins, 
where  the  formation  of  thrombi  is  the  natural 
way  of  arresting  haemorrhage.  The  thrombus 
may  extend  along  the  vein  from  its  primitive 
seat,  and  thus  cause  blocking  of  venous 
trunks  at  a  distance  from  the  site  of  the 
injury.  This  is  often  seen  after  parturition, 
when  thrombosis  of  the  uterine  sinuses  may 
extend  to  the  iliac  and  femoral  veins. 
Secondly,  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the 
vein,  by  altering  the  condition  of  tlie  lining 
membrane,  may  cause  thrombosis ;  but  in 
many  cases  of  phlebitis  the  thrombosis  is 
the  primary  change,  and  the  intlamination 
of  the  coats  is  set  up  by  it.  Other  causes 
of  venous  thrombosis  are  pressure  on  the 
veins;  dilatation;  and  arrest  of  the  circulation 
in  the  capillar}'  territory  of  the  vein,  as  from 
embolism  or  inflammatory  stasis.  Hence 
we  occasionally  find  the  veins  leading  from 
inflamed  organs  thrombosed.  Lastly,  throm- 
bosis of  the  veins  is  not  infrequently  due  to 
retardation  of  the  circulation,  owing  to  failure 
of  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart,  in  cases 
of  marasmus  and  exhausting  diseases. 
These  thrombi  are  most  frequently  met  with 
in  the  veins  of  the  lower  exireinities  and 
pelvis,  next  in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater. 

According  to  Kohler  and  Hanan  many  of 
these  marantic  thrombi  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
an  increased  formation  of  ferment,  a  '  ferment 
intoxication  ; '  and  the  local  retardation  of  the 
circulation  only  determines  the  seat  of  the 
thrombosis. 

2.  Arterial. — Apart  from  wounds  and 
injuries,  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  is  most  ] 
frequently  caused  by  degeneration  of  the 
lining  membrane,  giving  rise  to  rough  sur- 
faces to  which  the  coagula  attach  themselves, 
and  to  aneurysms  in  which  the  coagulation  ! 
is  due  to  stagnation ;  aneurysmal  thrombi 
are  commonly  laminated.  Arrest  of  the 
circulation  from  any  cause,  as  embolism,  will 
also  cause  thrombosis. 

Thrombosis  of  the  larger  arteries,  without 
alteration  of  the  lining  membrane,  is  most 
probably  always  the  result  of  embolism,  the 
embolus  being  usually  derived  in  the  systemic 
arteries  from  thrombi  of  the  heart,  the  result 
of  asystole.  Of  this  nature  are  the  cases  of 
thrombosis  and  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
which  sometimes  occur  in  fevers  and  wast- 
ing diseases.  Thrombosis  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  may  be  produced  in  a  similar  manner, 
or  the  embolus  may  be  derived  from  a  throm- 
bus in  the  veins. 

3.  Cardiac. — Thrombosis  of  the  heart  may 
be  caused  by  endocarditis,  the  thrombi  then 
usually  forming  caps  to  the  inflammatory 
outgrowths  or  vegetations.     Large  thrombi 
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are  most  commonly  caused  by  imperfect 
emptying  of  the  cavities  and  consequent  stag- 
nation, due  either  to  stenosis  of  tlie  orifices, 
or  to  want  ol  tone  in  the  nniscular  walls. 
Thrombi  may  also  extend  into  the  right 
auricle  from  the  venae  cavse. 

4.  Capillary. — Capillary  thrombosis  may 
be  due  to  extension  from  the  veins  and 
arteries,  or  it  may  be  primary.  In  the  latter 
case  the  conditions  which  cause  it  are  imper- 
fectly known  ;  aggregations  of  white  blood - 
globules  will  often  block  the  capillaries  and 
small  vessels  in  the  manner  of  thrombi,  but 
this  condition  is  usually  transient,  and  not 
attended  by  true  coagulation.  The  inhibitory 
influence  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  so  powerful  in  the  capillaries 
that,  as  long  as  their  structure  remains  in- 
tact, coagiilation  rarely  takes  place.  Thus 
inflammatory  stasis,  or  obstruction  of  the 
afferent  artery  by  embolism,  may  exist  for 
a  considerable  time  without  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  coagulating. 

5.  Lijmjyliatic. — Thrombosis  of  the  lym- 
phatics has  been  chieflj'  observed  in  the 
puerperal  condition,  in  the  Ij'mphatics  of  the 
uterus  and  their  continuations  to  the  lumbar 
glands,  and  in  rare  instances  in  the  thoracic 
duct.  It  is  probablj'  due  to  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  lymph,  normal  lymph 
having  very  slightly  coagulable  properties. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  thrombosis 
are  those  of  arrest  of  the  circulation,  and 
they  differ  according  to  the  vessel  affected. 
In  the  veins,  if  a  main  trunk  be  obstructed, 
so  that  a  sufficient  collateral  circulation  can- 
not be  rapidly  established,  the  effects  produced 
are  passive  hyperaemia,  venous  dilatation, 
transudation  of  serum,  and  sometimes  ha;mor- 
rhage  in  the  territory  of  the  blocked  vein, 
with  enlargement  of  the  collateral  channels. 
In  extreme  cases  moist  gangrene  may  result. 
Thus,  according  to  the  vein  affected,  we  may 
have  anasarca  of  an  extremity,  ascites,  or 
hydrothorax;  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach, 
intestine,  or  kidney ;  oedema  and  cyanosis  of 
the  face  and  neck  ;  and  so  on.  The  symptoms 
of  arterial  thrombosis  are  in  the  main  those 
which  are  elsewhere  described  as  occur- 
ring when  the  artery  is  blocked  by  embolism 
(see  Embolism).  Coagulation  of  blood  in 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  described  in  a 
separate  article.     See  Heart,  Thrombosis  of. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  thrombosis 
varies  according  to  the  seat  of  the  process. 
See  Aorta,  Diseases  of;  Brain,  Vessels  of, 
Diseases  of;  Heart,  Thrombosis  of;  and 
Veins,  Diseases  of.  ^  Gxyi.viy. 

THRUSH. — A  parasitic  stomatitis.  See 
MouTE,  Diseases  of. 

THYMUS   GLAND,  Diseases  of.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Maladies  du  Thymus ;  Ger. 
KrajiTcheiten  der  Thymusdrilse. 

In  consequence  of  the  atrophy  of  this  organ 
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in  early  life,  little  notice  has  been  tiiken  of  it,  ] 
either  in  its  healthy  state  or  when  atl'ected 
by  disease. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Sir  John  ' 
Simon,  the  thymus  gland  reaches  maturity  ' 
in   the   child    at    the   age  of  two   years ;    it  , 
remains  more  or  less  perfect  up  to  eight  to  • 
twelve  years ;    then  it  rapidly  decreases    in  ; 
size,  the  glandular  substance  becoming  con- 
verted into   fat ;    and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  there  is  no  trace  of  the  organ  left.    At 
birth    its  weight    is    in    proportion    to    the 
weight  of  the  child.     Taking  'I'l  grs.  to  tiie 
lb.  to  be   the    usual   proi)ortion,  100  to  '2i)0 
grains  will  be   the    weight   of  the  gland  at 
birth.     From  investigations  made  on  young 
and   hybernating   animals,    it  appears    that 
the  greater  the  ratio  of  respiratory  and  mus- 
cular  activity,    the    speedier    is  the    decline  \ 
of    the    gland.       Consc(iuently     Sir     John 
Simon  thinks  'the  thymus  fultils  its  use  as 
a  sinking  fund  of  movement  in  the  service  of  j 
respiration.'  j 

SU.MMARY  OF  Diseases. — Instances  both 
of  excessive  growth  and  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence of  the  thymus  have  been  reported.  A 
list  of  such  cases  was  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Bruce.  In  a  healthy  boy, 
aged  fourteen,  killed  by  an  accident,  the 
gland  was  found  to  weigh  G20  grains;  in  a 
lunatic,  aged  twenty-one  years,  300  grains ; 
in  a  woman,  aged  twenty-nine  years,  57 
grains  ;  in  another  woman,  aged  fortj'  yefvrs, 
30  grains.  Krause  mentions  three  cases, 
aged  twenty-five,  twenty-five,  and  twenty 
years,  wherein  the  glands  weighed  respec- 
tively 292,  380,  and  35G  gi-ains. 

The  actual  diseases  of  the  thymus  gland 
which  liave  been  recorded  are  :  (1)  Inflam- 
mation, followed  by  suppuration.  In  one 
such  instance  the  abscess  burst  into  the 
trachea.  Syphilis  has  been  stated  to  be  a 
cause  of  inriannnation  of  the  embryonic 
gland.  (2)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  gland. 
(3)  Tubercular  deposit  in  the  gland.  (4) 
Malignant  disease.  (5)  Enlargement  of  the 
gland  in  leucocythirmia  ;  and  in  (G)  lymph- 
adenoma.  (7)  Calculi  have  been  found  em- 
bedded in  the  gland-substance. 

Cases  have  been  reported  of  children  dying 
from  suffocation,  with  no  other  cause  assigned 
for  their  death  than  pressure  on  the  trachea 
of  an  eidarged  thymus  gland.  Considering 
its  position,  between  the  sternum  and  the 
wiudpipe,  and  the  small  power  of  resistance 
possessed  by  the  rings  of  the  trachea  during 
infantile  life,  an  enlarged  thymus  may  bo 
a  possible  cause  of  suffocation. 

In  connexion  with  enlargement  of  the 
gland,  a  respiratory  atiection  called  '  thymic 
asthma '  lias  been  recognised.  It  is  also 
named  after  two  physicians,  '  Kopp's,'  or 
'Millar's'  asthma;  but  the  majority  of 
writers  on  diseases  of  children  deny  the 
existenoe  of  such  a  malady. 

PuGiN  Thornton,      i 


THYROID  GLAND,  Diseases  of.— 

SvNoN. :  I'r.  Miiliiilt'n  df  la  (lluiidf  Thy- 
reu'ide;  Ger.  Kranklicitcn  der  Schild- 
driise. 

Goitre  is  the  most  common  affection  of  the 
thyroid ;  and  associated  with  it,  but  as  a  less 
prevalent  disease,  is  exophthalmic  goitre. 
Sec  Goitre  ;  and  Exophthalmic  Goitre. 

The  causes  of  goitre,  such  aa  iron  in  the 
drinking-water,  the  practice  of  carrying 
weights  upon  the  head,  the  habitual  cm  rtion 
of  mountain  exercise,  all  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  thyroid  gland  is  closely  connected 
with  the  circulatory  system. 

The  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  other  than 
goitre  are  rare.  They  comprise :  (1)  .\cute 
Inflammation;  (2)  Hydatid  Cysts;  (8)  Cal- 
careous Deposit  in  the  Gland;  (4)  Cancer; 
(5)  Sarcoma ;  (6)  Recurrent  Thyroid  Tu- 
mour. Fatty  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  is 
of  doubtfid  occurrence.  Enlargement  of  the 
gland  occasionally  occurs  in  leucocytlia-mia, 
and  in  lymphadenoma.  The  gland  is  some- 
times absent,  or  an  accessory  lobe  may  be 
present.  It  may  degenerate  in  old  people. 
The  morbid  states  of  the  thyroid  gland  in 
cretinism  and  myx(edema  are  separately  de- 
scribed (sec  Cretinism  ;  and  Mv.\<edema). 
The  following  affections  alone  require  brief 
notice. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation,  —  Synon.  : 
ThjToiditis.  This  disease  occurs  in  tliree 
forms  :  («)  idiopathic ;  (6)  niciaslntic ;  and 
(c)  traumatic. 

(a)  Idiopathic  th\Toiditis  is  the  rarest 
of  these  forms  of  intlammation.  It  chiefly 
attacks  young  people,  and  is  generally  due 
to  sudden  changes  of  tempei  ature. 

(b)  Melastalir  thyroiditis  is  rarely  observed 
as  a  complication  of  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases, especially  typhus,  puei-peral  fever,  and 
pyiemia.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in 
pneumonia  and  bronchitis ;  and  in  connexion 
with  orchitis. 

(c)  Traumatic  thjToiditis  usually  results 
in  supj)uration.  Spliacelus  of  the  gland  is 
a  possii)le  result  of  active  suppuration —a 
result  not  necessarily  followed  by  any  further 
mischief. 

Symptoms.— .\J1  three  forms  of  thyroiditis 
commonly  produce,  amongst  other  symptoms 
which  do  not  call  for  special  dcs.'ription 
here,  dyspniea  and  dysphagia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland  consists  in  applying 
leeches  and  ice.  and  in  using  other  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  Deep-seated  suppura- 
tion should  be  relieved  by  an  early  incision, 
otherwise  the  pus  may  find  its  way  into  the 
trachea  or  beneath  the  fascia.  The  best  plan 
for  opening  the  abscess  is  by  means  of  the 
trocar  and  cannula. 

2.  Hydatid  Cysts. — Echinococci  have, 
in  a  few  cases,  produced  an  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  These  hydatid  cysts  are 
dithcult  to  diagnose  from  goitrous  cysts  until 
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the    fluid    contents    have    been     examined 
microscopically. 

3.  Calculi.  —  These  bodies  have  been 
found  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
thyroid.  The  writer  has  met  with  a  sj)ecimea 
in  which  the  calculus  was  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  ahnost  entirely  took  the  place 
of  the  gland-substance  of  one  lobe. 

4.  Cancer. — Primary  cancer  of  the  gland 
is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  met  with  in  two 
forms — encephaloid  and  scirrhus.  Cancer  is 
not,  it  would  ajipear,  so  commonly  developed 
in  a  healthy  gland  as  in  one  already  affected 
by  goitrous  degeneration.  Secondary  cancer 
of  the  thyroid  may  also  occur. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  The  special 
symptoms  caused  by  malignant  disease  of 
the  thyroid  are  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia.  The 
trachea  and  oeso2Jhagus  may  be  involved  in 
the  disease.  Very  commonly  one  or  both 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  included  in 
an  extension  of  the  growth,  and  sometimes 
also  the  large  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  neck. 
Cancerous  disease  of  the  thyroid  is  probably 
present  when  there  is  a  rapid  enlargement 
of  the  gland,  followed  in  an  early  stage  by 
duskiness  of  the  skin  over  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  swelling.  Superficial  ulcera- 
tion at  a  later  date,  often  accompanied  by 
hiemorrhage,  and  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  will  render  the  diagnosis  clearer. 

Treatment.  —  The  only  available  treat- 
ment is  entire  removal  of  the  gland,  and 
this,  to  be  of  service,  must  be  carried  out  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease. 

5.  Sarcoma. — Sarcoma  may  be  developed 
in  the  substance  of  a  healthy  thyroid  gland, 
or  in  one  already  affected  by  goitrous  disease. 
Thyroid  sarcoma  is,  according  to  Liicke  of 
Strasburg,  rapid  in  its  gi'owth,  not  exceeding 
a  year  in  duration.  It  requires  removal  of 
the  entire  gland. 

6.  Recurrent  Thyroid  Tumour.— 
An  exceedingly  interesting  class  of  cases 
has  been  recognised  within  the  last  few 
years,  in  which  tumours,  growing  simulta- 
neously in  various  bones,  such  as  the  skull, 
vertebrae,  and  femur,  and  in  the  lungs  and 
glands,  have  appeared,  on  examination,  to 
be  secondary  to  a  simple  adenomatous  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  have 
presented  microscopic  characters  precisely 
gimilar  to  that  disease.     See  Tumours. 

Therapeutic  Action  and  Uses  of 
Thyroid  Gland.— The  thyroid  gland  is  now 
employed  as  a  valuable  therapeutic  ag-nt, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  cretinism  and 
myxoedema.  See  Myxcedema  ;  also  Cretin- 
ism in  Appendix.  Pugin  Thornton. 

TIC-DOULOUREUX  (Fr.).- Synon.  : 
Facial  Neuralgia ;  Prosopalgia. 

Definition. — Neuralgia  of  the  trigeminal, 
trifacial,  or  fifth  nerve. 

One  alone,  more  often  two,  but  rarelv  all 
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three  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  of  one  side 
may  be  coincidently  the  seat  of  neuralgia. 
It  is  less  common  for  the  third  division 
to  suffer  than  the  first  and  second.  Tic  has 
often  been  preceded  or  followed  by  neuralgia 
in  other  districts,  especially  in  the  occipital 
nerve. 

Etiology. — Trigeminal  neuralgia  is  rare 
in  young  children,  but  may  occasionally 
occiir  in  them,  associated  with  delayed  or 
irregular  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth. 
In  these  circumstances,  it  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  epileptic  convulsions.  In  its 
megrim  shape,  it  almost  always  attacks  the 
sufferer  at  some  time  during  the  period  of 
bodily  development.  According  to  the  late 
Dr.  Anstie,  the  middle  period  of  life  is  not 
fruitful  infirst  ai/acAsof  trigeminal  neuralgia, 
but,  given  a  declared  neuralgic  tendency,  the 
wear  and  tear  of  this  stage  tend  much  to 
recall  it.  In  women  utero-gestation,  the 
exhaustion  from  haemorrhage  at  parturition, 
menorrhagia,  or  over-suckling,  as  well  as  the 
sexual  changes  in  middle  life,  are  especially 
prone  to  reproduce  facial  neuralgia.  It  is, 
however,  in  the  period  of  degeneration  that 
the  worst  and  most  intractable  instances 
occur. 

The  term  '  brow  ague '  is  still  frequently 
applied  to  a  neiu-algia  of  the  first  division  of 
the  trigeminal,  which  cannot  always  be  re- 
ferred to  a  malarious  origin.  Formerly,  when 
malarious  fevers  were  rife  in  this  country, 
siTch  an  affection  was,  doubtless,  of  common 
occurrence  ;  but  at  the  present  day,  owing 
to  drainage  and  cultivation,  it  is  rare  for 
this  cause  to  be  in  operation.  Cases  do, 
however,  occur,  and  these  may  usually  be 
recognised  by  regular  periodicity  in  the 
attacks  of  pain,  a  semi-algide  condition  of 
the  system,  and  the  rapid  and  effectual 
influence  of  quinine.  Cold  wind,  especially 
with  a  moist  atmosphere,  has  an  undoubted 
influence  in  starting  neuralgia  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  the  unprotected  condition  of  the  face 
explaining  probably  its  peculiar  liability  to 
be  so  attacked.  There  appears  reason  to 
think,  however,  that  when  damp  with  cold 
excites  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  there  must  be 
at  the  same  time  a  peculiar  condition  of  the 
system,  or  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  would  be 
much  more  common  in  this  climate  than  it 
is.  Such  a  condition  is  probably  of  a  rheu- 
matic or  gouty  nature,  and  the  cold  seems  to 
start  a  subacute  inflammation  in  the  sheath 
of  the  nerve.  As  regards  other  general  con- 
ditions predisposing  to  the  affection,  they  are 
those  common  to  neuralgia.    See  Neuralgia. 

Injury  of  the  nerve  ;  foreign  bodies,  irrita- 
ting either  this  or  some  other  nerve  ;  morbid 
growths  of  bone,  especially  such  as  cause 
contraction  of  bony  canals  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  nerve  ;  and  syphilitic  perios- 
titis, may  act  as  exciting  causes  of  tic- 
douloureux.  Or  the  immediate  cause  may 
be  in  the  floor  of  the  cranium,  in  the  form  of 
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tumours  or  disease  of  bone  or  of  membranes, 
aneurysm,  or  abscess. 

Symptoms. — Some  obscure  foclinfj  of  dis- 
comfort may  precede  the  outburst  of  actual 
jtaiu,  or  this  may  occur  suddenly  and  without 
warning  in  some  part  of  the  district  supphed 
by  tlie  hfth  nerve.  There  will  be  one  or  more 
foci  from  which  the  pain  will  seem  to  emanate 
in  swift  flashes,  a  dull  aching  remainiufj 
in  the  intervals,  of  a  very  wearying  character. 
Generally  short-lived  at  first,  the  paroxysms 
of  darting,  burning,  boring  pain  gradually 
increase  in  severity  and  duration.  The 
patient  sometimes  crinj,'es  under  the  violence 
of  the  agony.  Wlieu  fairly  pronounced,  there 
IS  a  great  tendency  to  the  excitement  of  a 
paroxysm  by  the  influence  of  such  slight 
irritants  as  a  current  of  airs  i  sudden  noise,  or 
the  muscular  movements  concerned  in  speak- 
ing, laughing,  chewing,  blowing  the  nose,  or 
coughing.  The  attack  of  tic  may  vary  to  any 
extent  in  degree  and  duration,  from  a  sliort- 
lived  paroxysm  which  never  returns,  to  a 
disease  of  the  most  obstinate  character,  em- 
bittering, with  more  or  lesj  constantly  re- 
peated attacks,  the  whole  of  a  long  life.  In 
such  cases  it  has  a  tendency  to  remit  during 
the  course  of  severe  intercurrent  diseases. 

When  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  nerve 
is  affected,  it  souaetimes  happens  that  the  first 
notice  of  the  attack  is  an  exceeding  soreness 
of  some  spot  on  the  scalp,  recognised  only 
on  brushing  the  hair,  and  this  is  followed 
some  hours  afterwards  by  pains  in  tlie  branch 
of  nerve  distributed  to  this  point.  The  ])ain8 
are  most  maiked,  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
can  generally  be  noted,  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  places  :  the  supra-orbital  notch,  at 
a  point  a  little  above  the  parietal  eminence, 
in  the  upper  eyelid,  at  the  junction  of  the 
nasal  bono  with  its  cartilage,  within  the  eye- 
ball, or  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit.  There 
is  often  lacrymation,  with  redness  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  intolerance  of 
liglit.  There  is  sometimes  so  much  tender- 
ness tliat  the  patient  cannot  wear  a  hat,  or 
even  wash  his  forehead.  Or  he  maj'  be 
unable  to  blow  his  nose.  If  one  or  two  hairs 
be  drawn  over  this  hyperajsthetic  surface,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  tactile  discrimination 
is  diminished,  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding region  of  the  opposite  side.  The 
pain  is  sometimes  described  as  shooting  in 
the  upper  eyelid,  or  going  between  the  eye- 
ball and  the  cavity  of  ilie  orbit,  extending 
thence  over  the  brow,  as  though  the  forehead 
were  being  slit  open.  Pressure  upon  the 
parietal  eminence  will  send  a  sort  of  heavy 
dull  shock  into  the  eye.  To  neuralgia  of  this 
division,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  being 
limited  to  one-half  of  the  anterior  aspect  of 
the  head,  the  terra  hemicrania  has  been 
applied,  whence  the  migraine  of  the  French, 
and  the  vernacular  '  megrim.'  The  neuralgic 
affection  constitutes,  however,  only  a  portion 
of  the  complex  group  of  phenomena  to  which 


the  term  '  migraine  '  is  properly  ai)plicable, 
and  which  may  include,  besides,  subjective 
sensations  of  da/zling  lights  or  colours,  often 
of  a  zig/ag  shape,  transient  liemiopia,  vertigo, 
unilateral  numbness  and  tingling  of  extremi- 
ties, impairment  of  speech,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.     See  Meorim. 

When  the  superior  maxillary  division  is  in 
fault,  violent  i)ain  is  experienced  in  the  cheek- 
bone or  jaw,  or  in  both,  points  of  tenderness 
being  found  at  the  site  of  emergence  of  the 
infra-orbital  nerve,  over  the  malar  bone,  or 
on  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  attacks  of 
l)ain  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  profuse 
watery  secretion  from  the  nasal  and  buccal 
mucous  membranes.  There  may  be  swelling 
and  acute  sensitiveness  of  the  lip  and  nostril, 
the  slightest  contact  with  which  causes  pain 
to  shoot  widely  in  various  diroclions,  some- 
times appearing  to  affect  distant  parts  of  the 
body.  Acute  pain  may  also  occur  in  the 
parotid  gland,  accompanied  by  a  great  iJow 
of  saliva  ;  and  also  in  the  teeth. 

When  the  third  division  is  attacked, 
points  of  intensity  may  be  found  on  tlie 
temple,  a  little  in  front  of  the  ear,  at  the 
place  of  exit  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  at 
the  side  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  lower  lip.  The  writer  has  met 
with  cases  in  which  neuralgia  of  this  division, 
attacking  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  imder-surface  of  both  borders  of  the 
tongue,  occurred  in  plunges  of  agony  which 
caused  the  patient  to  utter  a  kind  of  shriek- 
ing groan,  and  the  head  was  jerked  con- 
vulsively. Such  attacks  may  be  brought  on 
by  chewing,  swallowing,  and  even  by  speak- 
ing. In  other  cases  the  pain  may  bo  entirely 
localised  in  one  side  of  the  tongue-tip,  but 
here  at  limes  it  is  so  intense  that  the  patient 
rolls  on  the  floor  in  agony.  To  cases  of  this 
kind,  marked  by  lightning-like  seizures  of 
exquisite  character,  and  accompanied  by 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  facial  muscles, 
the  term  epileptiform  neuralgia  is  some- 
times applied.  Hereditary  tendency  to  in- 
sanity sometimes  accompanies  this  form. 
The  lingual  branch  of  the  Hfth  is  happily  not 
so  often  affected  as  the  other  portions,  for 
there  is  probably  no  form  of  neuralgia  in- 
volving more  exquisite  suffering.  When  the 
auriculo-teinporal  division  is  affected,  pain  is 
situated  in  the  outer  auditory  meatus  and 
temple.  Many  cases  of  so-called  earadie 
are  doubtless  examples  of  neural;,'ia  affecting 
this  nerve. 

There  is  a  variety  of  trigeminal  neuralgia 
which  is  known  as  clavus  hijutrriru^,  and 
which  occurs  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  solely, 
in  females,  and  affects  the  period  of  bodily 
development.  It  is  characterised  by  intense 
pain,  limited  to  one  or  two  small  points  (the 
parietal,  or  supra-orbital),  and  resembling 
the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the  skull.  It 
occurs  most  often  in  the  anirmic.  and  has 
frequently  been  mistaken,  with  unfortunate 
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resnUs,    for    some    inflammatory    affection 
demanding  depletory  measures. 

In  severe  tic-douldureux  the  facial  muscles, 
those  of  the  tongue,  and  even  sometimes 
those  rotating  tlie  head,  may  be  spasmodi- 
cally contracted  by  reflex  action  {see  Fifth 
Nerve,  Diseases  of).  "With  supra-orbital 
neuralgia  there  may  be  blej)harospasm  or 
strabismus.  The  writer  once  saw  a  patient 
liable  to  neuralgia  of  the  supra-orbital  divi- 
sion for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  in  whom, 
one  year  before,  the  attack  began  to  be 
attended  with  complete  ptosis  and  external 
strabismus,  from  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve. 
A  certain  amount  of  weakness  continued 
between  the  attacks,  but  it  was  as  an  imme- 
diate sequel  of  the  pain  that  the  loss  of 
power  was  most  strongly  marked.  Two 
days  after  the  cessation  of  the  pain  the  eye- 
lid could  be  raised  fairly  well  and  the  eyeball 
moved,  though  never  quite  freely.  Some 
degree  of  vaso-motor  paralysis  was  shown  by 
the  reddening  and  heightened  temperature 
of  the  face  and  swelling  of  the  veins,  which 
occurred  unilaterally  during  the  paroxysms 
of  pain,  as  well  as  by  the  soreness  of  skin, 
indicating  probably'  a  temporary  congestion 
which  remained  behind.  To  the  same  cause 
must  be  referred  the  extreme  redness  of  tlie 
conjunctiva'  and  nmcous  membrane  of  the 
nostrils,  with  increased  lacrymation  and 
flow  of  nasal  and  bucca'  secretion,  often 
observed  in  this  form  of  neuralgia.  The 
hair  is  very  liable  to  be  changed  in  colour 
about  the  seat  of  pain.  There  may  be  a 
permanent  blanching,  as  of  the  greater  part 
of  an  eyebrow  or  a  small  tuft  upon  the  head, 
or  the  change  may  be  a  fluctuating  one,  the 
colour  returning  during  the  intermissions  of 
the  disease.  Individual  hairs  in  the  district 
of  the  affected  nerve  may  be  hypertrophied, 
or  the  converse  may  happen ;  and  during 
the  persistence  of  attacks  the  hair  may 
become  brittle  and  fall  out,  to  return,  how- 
ever, when  the  neuralgia  subsides.  The 
late  Dr.  Anstie  described  a  state  of  thicken- 
ing, the  result  of  subacute  inflammation,  in 
the  periosteum  of  bone  and  in  fibrous  fascia? 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  painful  points  of 
neuralgic  nerves.  Pressure  on  these  swell- 
ings may  not  merely  excite  pains  in  the 
affected  branches,  but  send  a  powerful  reflex 
influence  through  the  cord  to  distant  organs, 
causing  vomiting,  or  affecting  the  action  of 
the  heart.  The  skin  is  apt  to  grow  coarse; 
and  patches  of  pigment  to  occur  in  the 
painful  situations.  In  neuralgia  of  the 
second  and  third  divisions  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  seen  to 
be  covered  with  fur  from  overgrowth  of 
epithelium,  and  this  even  when  the  process 
of  mastication  has  taken  place  equally  on 
each  side ;  or  there  may  be  salivation  severe 
enough  to  cause  a  suspicion  of  mercurial 
action,  but  which  may  be  distinguished  by 
its  being  imilaterai.     Acute  inflammation  of 


the  skin,  in  the  form  of  herpes  or  of  erysipelas, 
not  infrequently  attends  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth,  esjiecially  its  first  division  ;  and  the 
eyeball  itoclf  may  become  in  similar  circum- 
stances the  seat  of  serious  inflammatory 
action  in  one  or  other  of  its  tissues.  There 
may  be  a  profuse  and  extensive  eruption  of 
herpes,  leaving  cicatrices  which  suggest  con- 
tinent small-pox.  In  such  a  case  neuralgic 
pains  may  cease  during  the  eruption,  to  recur 
with  great  violence  whilst  this  is  scabbing. 
Acute  glaucoma  is  attended  by  symptoms 
which  appear  to  refer  it  to  trophic  changes 
conse(iuent  on  neuralgia  of  the  0[)hthalmic 
division  of  the  fifth.  There  appears  reason 
to  think  that  recurrent  iritis  may  sometimes 
be  related  to  neuralgia  or  some  kindred  affec- 
tion of  the  same  division.  ComniDn  sensation 
is  frequently  blunted  during  and  after  parox- 
ysms of  tic  ;  but  occasionally  there  will  be  so 
much  and  such  persistent  hyperaesthesia  of 
the  skin,  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  face 
to  be  washed.  In  epileptiform  tic  the  sufferer 
will  often  be  observed  to  rub  violently  with 
a  handkerchief  the  part  of  the  face  affected ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  not  even  the  touch  of  a  light  bonnet 
can  be  borne,  so  exquisitely  sensitive  is  a 
portion  of  the  scalp.  A  touch  with  the 
finger  upon  this  locality  will  sometimes  cause 
the  patient  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Diagnosis. — The  paroxysmal  character  of 
the  pains,  coupled  with  the  tenderness  on 
pressing  various  points,  suHiciently  indicates 
tic-douloureux.  The  only  condition  with 
which  it  is  at  all  easily  confounded  is  the  pain- 
ful anaesthesia  which  is  apt  to  be  an  early 
symptom  of  the  encroachment  of  a  tumoiu" 
upon,  or  some  other  destructive  lesion  of 
the  trunk  of  the  nerve  within  the  cranium 
{see  Fifth  Nerve,  Diseases  of).  The  pre- 
sence of  the  pain  will  distinguish  the  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  facial  muscles 
secondary  to  neuralgia  from  mimetic  spasm 
proper.  There  is  no  doubt  that  neuralgia 
about  the  forehead  is  often  mistaken  for 
some  inflammatory  intracranial  mischief,  and 
tliis  is  peculiarly  liable  to  happen  where 
either  ptosis  or  strabismus  forms  part  of  the 
symptoms.  Careful  examination,  bearing  in 
mind  the  points  of  diagnosis  described,  ought 
to  obviate  error.  Still  more  important  is  it 
to  avoid  the  error  of  ascribing  to  this  form 
of  neuralgia  the  pain  occasioned  by  the 
growth  of  intracranial  tumour  {see  Brain, 
Tumours  and  New-Growths  of).  It  must  be 
remembered  that  pus  in  the  antrum  may 
occasion  neuralgic  symptoms ;  and  that  a 
fruitful  source  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  is 
caries  of  the  teeth. 

Duration  AND  Prognosis. — Tic-douloureux 
occurring  in  youth  and  apparently  as  an 
accident  of  exposure,  or  as  a  result  of  faulty 
teeth,  may  never  recur.  It  is  perhaps  more 
common,  however,  for  repetitions  of  the 
attack  to  take  place,  alternating,  it  may  be, 
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with  iionral^ia  in  other  qniirteis.  Tic  is  not 
inlrc'ijiu'iitly  liiible  to  recur,  especially  luider 
circniiistanecsof  depression,  thron^'h  a  whole 
lifetime,  hut  it  may  never  have  the  character 
of  extreme  severity.  In  certain  few  cases, 
however,  it  is  not  only  obstinate,  but  of 
terrible  violence,  the  patient  beiuf;  incapaci- 
tatcrl  throii^'h  many  years  bj'  the  constantly 
recurvinjj  atfcction.  The  pain  has  been  in 
some  cases  violent  enough  to  destroy  life. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  disease,  however 
severe  the  a;,'ony  entailed  by  it,  does  not  seem 
of  itself  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  life 
which  it  fills  with  suf^erinjij.  I 

TuKAT.MKNT. — As  in  ncuraljjjia  generally,  ' 
the  treatment  of  tic  is  partly  constitutional, 
and  partly  local  and  palliative  of  suffering 
{sec  Nkukalgia).  The  first  care  in  a  case 
should  be  to  have  the  state  of  the  teeth 
accurately  investigated,  and  faulty  teeth  re- 
moved or  otherwise  treated.  It  may  happen 
that  a  tooth  betraying  no  outward  signs  of 
decay  is  carious  internally,  and  may  thus 
easily  escape  recognition. 

The  hyi)odermie  injection  of  morphine 
holds  the  first  place  as  a  means  of  relief. 
It  is  well  to  begin  with  a  small  dose,  say 
Y^th  gi-ain,  and  repeat  it  in  the  course  of 
twelve  hours  if  necessary.  If  the  doses 
employed  can  be  kept  at  a  moderate  amount, 
there  will  not  be  much  fear  of  opium-hunger 
being  created,  and  they  can  be  discontinued 
without  ditiiculty  as  the  disorder  subsides.  ' 
The  injection  is  quite  as  etticacious  when  made  j 
in  the  arm  as  in  the  face.  J'.listers  are  often 
of  great  service.  A  small  one  should  be 
aj'plied  over  the  branches  of  the  ccrvico-  [ 
occii'ital  nerve  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  I 
repeated  if  necessary.  The  constant  voltaic 
current  is  sometimes  useful.  A  sufficient 
number  of  cells  (from  four  to  eight  or  ten) 
should  be  employed  to  give  such  a  current 
as  causes  the  negative  pole  to  inqiart  a  very 
distinct  burning  sensation.  The  circuit 
should  never  be  abruptly  opened  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  rheoj>hore  ;  a  gradual  heighten- 
ing and  lowering  of  the  strength,  respectively, 
should  take  place,  l)Oth  on  ajiplying  and  when 
leaving  otT,  to  avoid  a  hhock.  The  rheophores 
should  be  fitted  with  sponges  well  moistened 
with  salt  and  water,  or  with  carbons  plunged 
for  a  minute  or  two  in  hot  water.  The  applica- 
tion may  be  continued  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  be  repeated  several  times  daily. 
In  some  cases  of  tic  a  combination  of  20  or 
30  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium  with  5 
drops  of  li(iuid  extract  of  opium,  taken  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  is  singularly  etticacious. 

Butyl  chloral  hydrate — 2  to  4  grains  in  a 
pill  taken  every  two  hours  for  a  few  times — 
may  be  sometimes  employed  with  advantage. 
So,  also,  the  tincture  of  gelsemium  semper- 
virens,  given  in  doses' of  lo  to  20  minims 
every  two  hours,  till  relief  is  obtained. 
Phenazone.  in  doses  from  5  grains  every  half- 
hour,  or  from  10  to 20  grains  every  four  or  five 
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hours,  for  a  few  times,  is  sometimes  pnrticn- 
larly  useful.  The  hydrate  of  chloral  in  n  dose 
of  20  grains  will  occasionally  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, if  the  pain  is  not  very  severe,  in  pro- 
curing a  natural  kind  of  sleep  from  which 
the  patient  wakes  reli(;ved.  If,  however,  the 
pain  be  severe,  chloral  hydrate  is  useless.  It 
is  important  not  to  conlound  the  epithelial 
overgrowth  of  the  tong^ie,  which  so  com- 
monly occurs  in  tic,  with  the  ordinary  fuiring 
from  digestive  diHiculties  which  is  supposed 
to  indicate  a  necessity  for  purgatives.  It  \m!1 
be  observed  that  it  (Uily  affects  a  lateral  half. 
In  two  eases  of  epileptiform  tic  of  from 
seven  to  ten  years'  duration,  which  had 
resisted  all  treatment,  and  incapacitated  the 
sufTerers  from  earning  their  livelihood,  the 
writer  had  two  out  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  trigeminal  stretched,  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  In  one  case  five  months,  in 
the  other  about  twelve  months,  have  elapsed 
since  the  operation,  without  return  of  pain. 
It  api)ears  to  be  essential  that  not  only  the 
central  end  of  the  nerve  should  be  pulled  upon 
with  considerable  force,  Init  also  the  peri- 
pheral portion.  A  considerable  amount  i)f 
cutaneous  ami'sthesia  ought  to  follow  the 
operation,  though  it  iisually  does  not  last 
more  than  a  few  days.  In  cases  of  still  more 
ol>stiiiate  tic-douloureux, operations  have  been 
performed  on  the  nerve  and  its  ganglion  at 
the  base  of  the  skull.  Sec  Nf.rvks,  Diseases 
of.  T.  Buzzard. 

TIN,  Poisoning  by.  —  Stnon.  :  Fr. 
Empoisonnemeiit  par  V Rtain  ;  Ger.  Zinn- 
verrjiftiniff. 

The  importance  of  tin  as  a  toxic  agent  has 
only  comparatively  recently  been  recognised ; 
for  although  attention  was  drawn  nearly  a 
century  ago  to  the  possible  danger  attending 
the  use  of  tinned  vessels  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, the  danger  was  supposed  to  be  due 
simply  to  the  contamination  of  the  metal 
with  arsenic.  Subsequently  alarm  was  ex- 
cited in  conse<iuence  of  the  employment  of 
alloys  of  tin  for  the  storage  of  tinned  pre- 
served articles  of  food,  such  as  meat,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits ;  but  here  again  the  danger 
has  been  assigned  to  the  lead  with  which 
the  tin  is  alloyed,  a  lead-tin  alloy  being  used 
fi>r  the  construction  of  the  capsiiles  employed. 
Recently,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
tin  with  which  tinned  foods  and  fruits  are 
almost  invariably  contaminated,  as  it.self 
presenting  a  source  of  danger  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  is  known  that  the  soluble  salts  of 
tin,  met  with  in  commerce  as  Dijrr't  salt, 
pink  salt,  &c.,  are  poisonous  ;  and  experi- 
ments on  animals  show  that  even  the  in- 
soluble hydrated  oxides  of  tin  are  fatally 
poisonous,  the  oxides  being  no  doubt  dis- 
solved in  the  alimentary  fluids,  tin  having 
been  detected  after  death  in  such  cases  in  the 
liver  and  other  solid  viscera.  Certain  kinds 
of  sugar  recentlv  brought  into  commerce  are 
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prepared  by  a  process  which  introduces  tin  to 
the  extent  of  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of 
a  grain  per  lb.  of  sugar  into  the  manufactured 
article  ;  and  it  is  at  present  a  moot  point 
\\  hether  these  sugars  are  innocuous  or  dele- 
terious. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  j)ost- 
mortem  appearances  in  fatal  poisoning  by  tin 
are  those  of  the  mineral  irritants.  The  cases 
observed  have  been  too  rare  to  be  spoken 
of  otherwise  than  generally.     See  Poisons. 

Symptoms. — Of  these  but  little  is  known. 
Concentrated  solutions  of  stannous  chloride 
and  of  i-tannic  chloride — the  lower  and  higher 
chlorides  respectively  of  the  metal  —  are 
known  to  act  as  ii'ritant  poisons.  Neurotic 
symptoms  are  also  manifested,  so  that  tin- 
Falts  do  not  appear  to  act  sim^jly  as  irritants. 
In  large  doses  the  chlorides  produce  fatal 
results.  Probably  the  toxic  results  are  height- 
ened by  tJie  free  hydrochloric  acid  invariably 
present  in  the  connnercial  solutions  of  stan- 
nous and  stannic  chlorides. 

Treatment. ^The  treatment  to  be  em- 
ployed is  that  for  mineral  acids.  See  Poisons. 
Thomas  Stevenson. 

TINEA  {tinea,  a  moth-worm).  —  See 
Epiphytic  Skin-Diseases;  Tinea  Imbricata; 
Tinea  Trichophytina  ;  and  Tinea  Versi- 
color. 

TINEA  IMBRICATA.— Synon.:  Solo- 
mon Island  or  Tokelau  Eingworm ;  Herpes 
Desquamans  (Turner). 

Definition.  —  An  epiphytic  skin-disease, 
produced  by  a  fungus  resembling  the  tricho- 
phyton, and  characterised  by  an  imbricated, 
scaly  desquamation. 

Geographical  Distribution. — As  far  as 
is  known,  this  disease  is  at  present  confined 
to  the  islands  and  countries  included  in  the 
area  within  175"^  W.  and  95°  E.  longitude, 
and  the  north  and  south  tropics ;  but,  as  it 
si)reads  with  great  rapidity  when  introduced 
into  districts  with  a  favourable  climate 
(Turner,  Samoa  Med.  Mis.  Bejiorts),  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  as  communication  ex- 
tends, it  will  in  time  become  endemic  in  all 
tropical  countries  possessing  a  damp  atmo- 
sphere and  a  temperature  ranging  between 
70°  and  90°  F.  In  certain  places  within  the 
endemic  area  it  is  exceedingly  prevalent ; 
Florida  Islands,  for  example,  where  one-half, 
and  the  Treasury  Islands,  where  four-fifths, 
of  the  inhabitants  are  affected  (Guppy). 
Throughout  the  Malay  country  it  is  common, 
and  cases  have  frequently  been  noted  on  the 
China  seaboard  as  far  north  as  F'oochow.  It 
attacks  foreigners  as  well  as  natives. 

Symptoms. — Usually  the  disease  occupies 
a  large  area.  In  old -standing  cases  the 
entire  integument,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  part  of  the  hairy  scalp, 
IS  covered  with  the  characteristic  thin,  tissue- 
paper -like    scales    airanged    in    concentric 
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parallel  lines.  These  scales  vary  in  size, 
according  to  their  situation  and  the  amount 
of  friction  they  have  been  subjected  to,  from 
one-sixteenth  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  by 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more 
in  length.  They  are  firmly  attached  to  and 
continuous  with  the  healthy  epidermis  at  the 
periphery  or  advancing  edge  of  the  circle  they 
belong  to,  and  free  and  ragged  at  the  other 
edge.  At,  and  just  beyond  the  line  of  their 
attachment  the  skin  is  darkened  from  aggre- 
gation of  the  fungus,  which,  in  its  advance, 
is  raising  and  throwing  off  the  epidermis. 
The  parallel  lines  of  scales  may  be  from  an 
eighth  to  half  an  inch  apart. 

The  pattern,  so  to  speak,  of  the  disease  is 
readily  understood  from  an  inoculation  ex- 
periment. By  rubbing  scales  from  a  case 
into  abraded  healthy  skin  the  fungus  is 
easily  implanted.  In  about  ten  days  there- 
after it  has  so  multiplied  that  it  forms  a 
brown  layer  underneath  the  epidermis.  As 
this  layer  extends,  the  epidermis  over  its 
centre  breaks  down,  and  a  scaly  ring  is 
formed.  Gradually  the  ring  so  formed  en- 
largos,  and  a  second  brown  spot  forms  in  the 
common  centre.  This,  in  its  turn,  extends, 
its  centre  also  breaking  down.  Then  a  third 
ring  forms  in  the  same  way,  and  a  fourth, 
and  so  on  in  never-ending  series  — like  the 
waves  made  by  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Where  two  or  more  rings  impinge,  agyrated 
or  scalloped  pattern  is  produced. 

Itching  is  sometimes  complained  of,  but 
there  is  never  any  sign  of  inflammation  of 
the  skin,  as  in  common  ringworm. 

The  fungus  is  readily  demonstrated  by 
placing  a  scale  moistened  with  li(iuor  potassae 
mider  the  microscope.  It  closely  resembles 
the  trichophyton,  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  prodigious  profusion,  its  posi- 
tion just  under  the  epidermis,  and,  perhaps, 
by  the  presence  in  the  interior  of  the  conidia 
and  mycelium  of  many  brown  particles. 
Unlike  trichophyton,  it  has  no  special  pre- 
dilection for  the  hair  or  hair  -  follicles ;  in 
fact,  it  seems  to  thrive  best  on  the  non-hairy 
parts  of  the  body. 

Diagnosis.  —  Tinea  imbricata  is  distin- 
guishable from  ordinary  ringworm  by  the 
size  of  the  scales,  by  the  numerous,  closely 
approxhuated,  concentric  parallel  rings,  by 
the  absence  of  inflammatory  redness,  and  by 
the  extreme  profusion  of  the  fungus.  From 
psoriasis  and  ichthyosis  it  is  diagnosed  by 
the  presence  of  the  fungus,  the  concentric 
rings,  and  by  the  attachment  of  the  scales 
being  at  one  edge  only. 

Treatment. — Painting  the  affected  parts 
— taking  a  limb  or  part  of  the  body  at  a 
time — with  iodine  hniment  is  at  once  ef- 
fective. All  clothes  must  be  boiled  or  de- 
stroyed ;  and  relapses  at  once  treated.  In 
the  labour-ships  of  the  South  Pacific  sulphur 
ointment  inunction  is  the  treatment  adopted, 
and  with  success.  Patrick  Manson. 
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TINEA        TRICHOPHYTINA.  — 

Syson.  :  t'i)iuinou  liint^wonii ;  Tiiuit  Ton- 
nurans;  Fr.  Trichophytie  (Hardy);  Ger. 
Schccrcnde  Flcchte. 

Dkkinition. — A  contagious  ilisease  of  the 
skill  of  man  and  some  animals ;  caused  by 
the  growth  in  the  skin  of  the  trichophyton 
fungus  (Gruby  and  Mahiisten,  1842-5) ;  and 
characterised  for  the  most  part  b^-  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin,  and  disintegration  of  the 
hairs. 

.'Etiology.  —  The  trichophyton  fungus 
glows  in  the  horny  ejiidermis  of  man,  cattle, 
the  dog,  cat,  horse,  guinea-pig,  and  rabbit ; 
and  we  know  nothing  of  its  existence  else- 
where. The  atTection  is  intercommunicable 
between  these  animals,  and  frequently  inocu- 
lated from  them  to  man.  Ringworm  is,  how- 
ever, mostly  passed  by  simj)le  contact  from 
person  to  person,  or  through  the  medium  of 
hairdressers,  or  brushes,  towels,  caps,  and  so 
on.  Isolated  cases  occur ;  or  it  is  endemic  — 
on  the  body  in  hot  climates,  and  on  the 
head  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  other 
countries ;  occasionally  it  is  epidemic  in  a 
communitj'.  We  know  little  about  the  soil 
preferred  by  the  fungus ;  like  favus,  it  par- 
ticularly affects  the  young.  A  comparatively 
high  temperature  with  moisture  favours  it; 
hence  its  frequency  and  severity  in  the  tropics, 
and  in  the  rainy  and  hot  seasons.  Some 
think  it  especially  attacks  the  delicate,  but 
the  explanation  probably  is  that  it  grows  in 
the  finer  skins  and  hairs  with  more  ease. 

The  fun(/us  attacks  the  hairs  with  more 
avidity  than  does  the  achorion,  and  is  more 
easily  inoculated.  The  mycelium  ("0018  to 
■0020  nnn.  in  diameter)  consists  of  very  long, 
fairly  straight  and  regular  threads,  but  little 
ramified,  and  in  these  respects  is  distinguish- 
able from  the  achorion.  The  rounded,  un- 
coloured,  strongly  refractile  spores  vary 
from  '0021  to  'OOoo  mm.  in  diameter,  and  are 
more  uniform  in  si/.e  and  shape  than 
achorion.  They  may  be  seen  isolated  or  in 
moniliform  chains,  joined  to  the  mycelium 
or  massed  together.  The  spores  become  more 
numerous  as  time  goes  on,  and  are  especially 
abundant  in  the  structures  of  the  hair  and 
nail.  The  fungus  is  distinguishable  in  cul- 
tures.    Sec  Ehiphytic  Skin-Diseases. 

After  an  extended  series  of  researches  by 
means  of  the  microscope,  cultivations,  and 
inoculations,  Sabouraud  has  distinguished  at 
least  three  species  of  trichophyton  affecting 
man.  These  he  identifies  with  those  de- 
scribed by  Gruby  in  1842  44.  They  are 
probably  often  saprophytic,  and  this  is  espe- 
cially likely  to  be  the  case  with  the  first  to 
be  mentioned.     See  Micro-organisms. 

1.  Trichophyton  mcyaloaporon  cctothrix. 
Tliis  trichophyton  is  characterised  by  large 
spores  and  mycelium,  situated  between  the 
hair  and  its  follicular  sheath,  and  always 
derivable  from  animals,  especially  the  horse. 
The    so-called   kerion,    T.    harbcc,  and    the 


rarer   Perifolliculitis  agminata  are   caused 
by  it 

2.  Trichophyton  tnegaloaporon  cndothrix. 
This  trichophyton  is  also  characteristd  by 
large  spores  (7  H/x  diameter),  which  invade 
the  hair-structure  itself.  It  is  the  cause  of 
T.  circinata,  and  of  about  35  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  T.  tonsurans. 

3.  Trichophyton  rnicrosporon  Aiidoiiini. 
A  trichophyton  characterised  by  small  sporca 
(2  3^  diameter),  and  without  appreciable 
mycelium  was  originally  named  by  Gruby  in 
honour  of  a  distinguished  investigator  of  tlie 
iimscardine  of  silkworms.  Gruby  described 
this  sj)ecics  as  occurring  in  a  variety  of  ring- 
worm-patch  which  he  called  Porrigo  dc- 
calvans,  the  name  applied  by  Thomas 
Bateman  to  what  is  now  known  as  Alopecia 
areata.  This  unfortunate  error  has  given 
rise  to  endless  confusion.  This  small-spored 
form  permeates  the  hair  and  forms  a  sheath 
around  it,  and  has  a  special  preference  for 
the  scalp  of  cinldren.  ^lost  of  the  rebellious 
cases  are  due  to  this  cause. 

Description.  —  The  objective  symptoms 
of  tinea  vary  widely,  according  to  the  site 
attacked,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
hairiness  of  the  region,  tiie  suitability  of  the 
nutrient  medium,  the  conditions  of  heat  and 
moisture,  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  tissue-, 
and  tlieir  susceptibility  to  respond  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  irritation  provoked  by 
different  specimens  of  the  fungus.  Thus  four 
phases  of  disease  may  bo  usefully  distin- 
guished, nameh',  (1)  Tinea-  trichophytina 
tonsurans,  or  the  tonsure-making  ringworm 
of  the  scalp  ;  (2)  T.  t.  circinata,  or  ringworm 
of  comparatively  glabrous  parts ;  (3)  T.  t. 
harba;,  or  T.  sycosis,  affecting  the  hairy 
portion  of  the  face  and  neck ;  and  (4)  T.  t. 
unjuium,  or  ringworm  of  the  nails.  These 
phases  frequently  co-exist. 

1.  Tinea  t.  tonsurans. —  Ringworm  of  the 
scalp  is  excessively  frefjuent  in  this  country, 
especially  in  London.  It  is  a  standing 
nuisance  in  our  elementary  and  some  other 
schools,  and  not  infrequently  leads  to  a 
child's  temporary  exclusion,  and  may  inter- 
fere seriously  with  his  life  prospect.  It  may 
spread  unnoticed  for  weeks  and  even  months. 
The  typical  patch  is  seen  as  a  rounded  de- 
squamating area,  in  size  from  a  threepenny- 
piece  to  a  four-shilling  piece,  over  which  the 
hairs,  issuing  from  erected  follicles,  lie  in  a 
disorderly  manntr.  and  are  reduced  to  lustre- 
less, opaque,  brittle,  swollen,  and  distorted 
stumps,  and  look  os  if  they  had  been  nibbled 
off.  Under  the  microscope  mycelium  will  be 
found  amongst  the  scales,  and  in  and  aroimd 
the  hairs  some  mycelium  and  (piantities  of 
spores.  The  fungus  enters  the  follicle  and 
prolilerates  there  freely,  passing  into  the  hair, 
and  spreading  almost  to  the  bulb  and  some- 
times a  long  way  up  the  shaft.  In  this  way, 
the  cuticle  and  the  fibres  of  the  hair  are 
completely  disintegrated.     If  the  hair  ie  less 
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diseased,  it  can  he  extracted  with  its  root- 
sheath.  When  the  disease  has  lasted  some 
time,  cutting  the  hair  will  reveal  patches 
in  all  stages.  Some  are  just  beginning  as 
small  rounded  scaly  spots,  over  which  the 
hair  is  not  yet  altered  ;  others,  of  larger  size, 
have  a  few  hairs  affected  ;  and  so  on.  Thus, 
as  the  satellites  grow  which  arise  around  the 
larger  patches,  and  are  absorbed  to  form 
gj'rate  or  irregular  areas,  and  as  fresh  spots 
are  inoculated,  the  gi-eater  jiortion  of  the 
scalp  may  be  eventually  involved.  T. 
circinata,  of  adjoining  portions  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  shoulders,  is  frecjuently  associated. 
The  scurf  consists  of  epithelium  and  sebum, 
the  product  of  intlanimation  involving  the 
skin-snrface  as  well  as  the  follicles  ;  but  red- 
ness of  the  surface  is  not  often  seen  in  the 
scalp,  nor  a  margined  circle  as  on  the  body. 

Endless  variations  of  this  typical  condition 
are  met  with.  Firstly,  the  crusting  of  sebum 
may  be  very  free,  and  encase  each  hair  in  an 
asbestos-like  sheath,  and  cake  all  together  in 
a  crusted  muss.  Various  degrees  of  this  sebor- 
rhcea  may  exist.  Secondly,  the  case  may  be 
complicated  by  eczema,  and  the  crusts  hide  the 
characteristic  stumps.  Thirdly,  the  degree  of 
inflammation  induced  niay  be  severe,  so  that 
no  typical  areas  are  seen ;  but  directly  a  follicle 
is  involved  a  solid  lump,  perhaps  the  size  of 
a  pea,  is  formed,  which  may  sui)purate. 
Occasionally  a  large  area  is  thus  involved ; 
and  as  an  abscess  is  simulated,  it  is  cut  into, 
but  no  pus  found.  A  variety  of  this  phase, 
where  the  patulous  mouths  of  follicles  exude 
a  viscous  fluid,  i.s  called  keriori ;  but  this  term 
is  often  applied  loosely  to  any  ringworm 
which  is  much  inflamed. 

Eingworm  of  the  scalp  is  very  chronic.  It 
affects  both  sexes,  and  especially  the  young ; 
infi'equently  tender  infants  ;  rarely  aclults. 

2.  Tinea  t.  circinatit. —  Ringworm  of  gla- 
brous parts  has  usually  two  characteristics. 
The  fungus  grows  out  equally  in  all  directions, 
so  that  the  patches  tend  to  be  circinate  (hence- 
the  name)  and  marginate  like  the  '  fitiry 
rings  '  of  downs,  but  are  sometimes  atypical 
and  irregular  in  siiape.  Secondly,  an  in- 
flanunatory  ertiption  is  caused;  and  the  in- 
flammation may  be  of  all  degrees.  It  is 
commonlv  erythematous,  but  maj'  be  papn- 
lar,  vesicular  (hence  the  old  term  Herpes 
circinatus)  or  pustular,  or,  rarelj',  bullous. 
Usually  these  objective  symptoms  ajjpear 
on  the  spreading  border.  Hence  we  get  a 
tiny  red  scaly  spot,  enlarging  peripherally 
by  slow  degrees,  and  often  studded  with 
papules,  or  perhaps  crusted  over,  whilst 
the  extending  edge  may  be  papular,  vesi- 
cular or  pustular,  or  simply  uniformly 
raised.  Sometimes  two  or  more  concen- 
tric rings  develop.  On  so-called  glabrous 
parts  the  diseased  hairs  are  not  nearly 
such  a  prominent  feature  as  on  the 
scalp ;  and  the  areas  do  not  spread  in- 
definitely,   but    often    tend     to     die    down 


spontaneotisly  after  a  time,  or  only  extend 
by    coalescence.      In   hot    coitntries,    where 
ringworm  of  the  general  surface  and  beneath 
the  loin-cloth   is   very   common,  and  more 
rarely  in  temperate  climates,  the  disease  is 
most  extensively  developed  in  the  hot   and 
rainy  seasons,  and  the  body  becomes  more 
or   less   widely   covered   with   figured   coal- 
escent    patches.      Curiously    enough,    ring- 
worm of  the  scalp  in  these  countries  seems 
to  be  less  frequent  than  with  us.     Tliere  is 
still  another  well-known  and  not  tntcommon 
phase   to   note.      We    occasionally    observe 
isolated  cases  or  small  family  epidemics,  in 
which  a  margined   ringworm  forms  on  the 
inguinocruro-scrotal  or  axillary  regions,  per- 
haps   bilaterally.      This   was    at   one   time 
thought  to  be  an  eczema  and  not  jiarasitic, 
and  is  often  still  called  Eczema  marginatum. 
3.  Tinea  t.  harhce. — Eingworm  of  the  hairy 
parts  of  the  face,  or  more  especially  the  beard, 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  this  country,  and 
assumes  such  peculiar  features  that  it  nmst 
be  specially  described.     It  is  a  penalty  paid 
I  for  the  luxury  of  being  shaved.     The  early 
I  stages  usually  consist  in   the   formation   of 
I  the    ordinary   T.    circinata    patches,    which 
j  presently  become  indistinct ;  and  so  great  are 
the  irritation  and  the  infiltration   produced 
in  this  region,  that  soon  considerable  nodules 
and  even  tumours  are  formed  along  the  jaw. 
If  these    swellings   are    carefully  examined, 
j  they  will  often  be  found  studded  with  stumps 
of  hairs  characteristically  diseased,  but  these 
j  hairs  may  fall  out.     At  other  times  pustules 
j  form  and  simulate    the   pustular  folliculitis 
i  known    as    sycosis.     Indeed,    this    phase    of 
j  ringworm  is  sometimes  called   T.  sycosis,  or 
I  parasitic  sycosis. 

I  4.  Tinea  t.  unguium. — Eingworm  of  the 
nails,  or  Trichophytic  onychomycosis,  occa- 
sionally comes  under  notice,  and  the  observer 
may  never  suspect  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
especially  when  any  pre-existent  ringworm 
elsewhere  has  disappeared.  It  is  naturally 
very  chronic ;  and  one  or  more  or,  rarely, 
all  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet  may  be 
affected.  The  change  in  the  nail  commences 
by  whitish  jioints  on  the  lateral  parts,  seen 
through  the  unaltered  upper  layers.  Longi- 
tudmal  strice  form;  and  the  nail  gradually 
becomes  greatly  thickened,  brittle,  exfoliating, 
discoloured,  disorganised,  and  distorted. 

Diagnosis. — T_Ni)ical  patches  of  ringworm 
of  the  scalp  are  easily  recognisable  fi"om 
simple  seborrhcea,  psoriasis,  or  other  diseases, 
by  the  characters  already  given ;  but  many 
atypical  phases,  and  conditions  altered  by 
treatment  and  complications,  such  as  sebor- 
rhcea, eczema,  and  impetigo,  come  before  us. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  occiuTcnce 
of  pustules,  small  phlegmons,  and  more  con- 
siderable swellings,  such  as  kerion.  It  is 
useless  to  rely  on  the  observance  of  ringed 
patches,  but  it  may  be  said  that  whenever 
desquamating  patches  occur  on  the  heads  of 
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the  young,  tlie  ringworm  fungus  should  be 
carefully  soiij^ht  for.  It  is  essential  for  a 
correct  diagnosis  tliat  the  observer  should 
be  thorouglily  skilled  in  tlie  detection  of  the 
characteristic  hairs  and  fungus,  for  without 
this  no  amount  of  detailed  description  will 
save  him  from  failure.  As  a  case  is  getting 
well,  only  a  few  isolated  stumps  or  withered 
brittle  hairs  may  be  scattered  about  the 
soali).  Alopecia  areata  is  distinguished  by 
the  bald,  smooth,  wasted  patches,  (juitc  free 
from  signs  of  iiiHaimnation.  Stum])s  occur 
round  the  margins  of  some  cases  of  alopecia 
areata,  but  they  are  club-shaped  or  like 
'  notes  of  interrogjition,'  free  from  fungus, 
and  not  brittle  and  swollen.  Ringworm 
patches,  after  long  rubbing  or  imder  other 
conditions,  occasionally,  however,  closely 
simulate  alopecia  areata. 

Jiinffwornt  of  glabrous  regions  makes  its 
nature  suspected  by  its  centrifugal  spread 
and  margined  border ;  but  it  is  j)r()pcr,  and 
indeed  sometimes  necessarj'.  to  display  the 
fimgus  to  make  a  sure  diagnosis.  Tiie 
fungus,  however,  may  be  ditlicidt  to  Hnd. 
This  alTection  has  to  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  forms  of  ringed  eruption — e.g.  sehor- 
rhii-a  (eczema  seborrhoeicum),  i)soriasis, 
pityriasis  rosea,  vesicating  erythema  multi- 
forme (lierpes  iris),  and  macular  leprosy ; 
also  f(om  circumscribed  eczemas  and  inter- 
trigo. Ringworm  contracted  from  horses 
and  cattle  may  set  \\\}  severe  intlauunation. 
On  the  liands  and  feet  the  patches  are  often 
atypical. 

Ringworm  of  the  beard  may  generally  be 
detected  by  the  characteristic  stumps  and 
fungus.  Careful  search  must  be  made  in 
all  cases  of  scaly  patches,  pustular  folliculitis, 
and  ))hlegmons  occurring  in  this  region. 

Trichojjligtic  ontjchomi/cosis  is  often  very 
ditticult  to  diagnose,  and  to  separate  by  naked- 
eye  appearances  from  other  disintegrating 
and  ]i\  pertro])hic  affections  of  the  nails.  The 
fungus  must  be  sought  for. 

TuK.\T5iKNT. — There  is  no  method  of  diet- 
ing or  internal  medication  which  will  so  alter 
tlie  soil  as  to  perceptibly  retard  or  prevent 
the  growth  of  the  fungus  of  tinea,  or  which 
directly  kills  tlie  parasite.  Obviouslj',  how- 
ever, it  will  be  proper  to  try  and  restore 
defective  nutrition,  and  correct  any  departure 
from  the  standard  of  health  presented  by  the 
patient. 

I'rophylaxis  is  most  necessary,  and  every 
child  with  ringworm  should  be  excluded 
from  school,  and  isolated  as  far  as  possible 
from  iilher  children,  who  should  be  carefully 
examined  from  time  to  time.  Sei)arate 
toilet  requisites  should  be  provided,  and  kept 
disinfected.  Jjight  paper,  linen,  or  silk  head 
coverings,  which  can  be  easily  disinfected  or 
destroyed,  sliould  be  always  worn,  either  as 
a  sei)arate  article,  or  as  a  lining  to  the 
ordinary  head  gear.  The  source  of  contagion 
should  be  investigated.  , 


The  principles  only  which  should  govern 
the  local  Ireatiiient  can  bo  here  discussed, 
as  it  woulil  be  ipiite  impracticable  to  attempt 
to  give  in  detail  all  the  remedies  and 
metliods  so  strongly  recommended  from 
time  to  time.  Laboratory  experiments 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  nothing  cotdd 
be  easier  than  to  eradicate  the  fungus  by 
the  exclusion  of  oxygen,  or  application  of 
some  parasiticide  or  acid  medium  ;  but  pnic- 
ticftlly  it  is  most  ditticult  in  those  cases 
where  the  fungus  has  once  establislied  itself 
in  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  hair  and  its  enve- 
lopes. This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  mechanical 
difliculty  in  getting  the  parasiticide  in  con- 
tact with  the  fungus,  and  partly  to  other 
obscure  causes.  We  liave  then  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  mere  application  of  j)ara- 
siticides,  however  energetic,  or  acids  (such  as 
acetic  acid)  which  are  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  achorion  and  trichophyton,  is  onlj-  useful 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  only  masters  the 
disease  situated  in  deeper  parts  after  a  long 
time.  We  can  do  very  mncli  by  removing 
the  fungus  mcclianically,  that  is,  by  pro- 
moting free  des(pjamation,  and  the  removal 
of  the  diseased  hairs. 

Tinea  t.  ionnitrans. — (1)  In  the  first  place 
it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  hair  quite  short,  if 
possible  over  the  whole  head,  or  at  any  rate 
around  the  diseased  areas,  and,  moreover,  to 
keep  it  so.  This  displays  the  distribution 
of  the  disease,  and  promotes  cleanliness  and 
more  etHcient  application  of  the  remedies. 
Shaving  the  patches  under  antiseptic  pre- 
c-autions  everj-  ten  days  or  so  is  strongly  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  removes  a  quantity 
of  fungus   above   tlie   surface   of    the   skin. 

(2)  All    crusting    should   be   cleared   away. 

(3)  The  head  should  bo  systematically 
scrubbed  each  day  with  soft,  tar,  sulphur, 
carbolic,  or  other  suitably  medicated  soap. 
This  proceeding  is  cleanly,  prevents  the 
lodgment  of  fungus,  and  helps  to  clear  out 
the  mouths  of  the  follicles.  (4)  There  is  an 
endless  number  of  parasiticide  ap[)lication3 
to  select  from,  such  as  the  bichloride,  bin- 
iodide,  and  oleate  of  mercury,  citrine  and 
other  mercurial  ointments ;  tlie  acetate,  sid- 
phate,  and  oleate  of  copper:  nitrate  of  silver; 
sulphur,  iodide  of  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid, 
hy])osulphite  of  sodium  ;  iodine  preporations; 
carbolic,  salicylic,  chrysophanic,  and  acetic 
acids;  resorcin.  naphthol,  creasote,  thvmol, 
turpentine,  oil  of  cade,  and  similar  remedies. 
These  can  be  used  in  various  combinations 
and  alternations,  in  the  form  of  powder, 
licpiid,  ointment,  plaster,  and  so  on.  To 
make  them  more  penetrating,  they  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  pnrt  in  fats,  lanolin,  glyce- 
rine, ether,  or  chloroform  ;  or  a  variety  of 
collodion  varnishes  may  be  used  to  exclude 
the  air  and  prevent  dissemination.  The 
choice  of  the  remedy,  and  the  strength  of 
the  application,  must  depend  on  the  object 
to  be  attained,  the  extent  over  whicli  it  i« 
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used,  and  other  circumstances.  If  the 
parasiticide  action  alone  is  sought,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  weeping  dermatitis  is  usually 
avoided,  but  the  treatment  under  these  con- 
ditions is  a  long  one.  We  can  greatlj'  assist 
the  cure  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  causing 
free  desquamation,  by  blistering,  by  re- 
moving the  epidermis  and  diseased  hairs  by 
the  curette  and  thus  exposing  the  gaping 
follicles,  or  by  exciting  a  pustular  or  plileg- 
monous  dermatitis  over  small  areas.  By 
mopping  in  a  solution  of  iodine  in  creasote 
or  like  applications  a  crust  is  formed  ;  and, 
when  set,  this  is  dragged  off,  bearing  the 
entangled  hairs.  Phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion is  difficult  to  produce  to  order,  but 
when  brought  about  the  hairs  fall  out 
with  the  happiest  results.  (.5)  Epilation  of 
the  hairs  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  is 
systematically  carried  out  in  France,  not 
only  over  the  diseased  areas,  but  by  forming 
a  protective  zone  around.  Some  practice 
and  skill  are  necessary.  It  seems  useless  to 
try  and  epilate  much-diseased  hairs,  as  they 
only  break  off,  and  the  razor  will  do  as  well ; 
but  when  the  hairs  beeome  less  brittle,  or 
are  loosened  by  surrounding  inflammation, 
their  extraction  is  much  more  satisfactory. 

By  the  stereotyped  forms  of  treatment, 
which  consist  in  rubbing  in  parasiticides, 
the  duration  of  the  affair  is  always  long — 
generally  months,  or  even  years  if  the  disease 
is  deep-seated  and  extensive. 

T.  t.  harbfc  or  T.  sijconis  must  be  treated 
on  the  same  principles.  If  the  phlegmonous 
folliculitis  is  very  severe,  fomentations  of 
.boric  acid  or  weak  sublimate  or  hj'posulphite 
of  sodium  will  be  necessary,  as  for  kerion  of 
the  scalp. 

T.  t.  corporis,  when  recent,  can  be  easily 
cured  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
or  the  persistent  rubbing  in  of  parasiticides 
in  ointment,  glycerole,  or  other  preparation. 
Fresh  undiluted  sulphurous  acid  is  a  good 
remedy,  and  can  usually  be  borne.  In- 
veterate or  widespread  cases  shoiild  be 
treated  like  psoriasis.  Goa  powder,  moist- 
ened with  acetic  acid  or  lemon  juice,  is  a 
favourite  remedy  in  hot  countries. 

T.  t.  unf/uium  requires  that  the  nail 
should  be  softened  in  strong  potash  solution 
preparatory  to  scraping  or  cutting  away. 
When  sutiicient  is  removed,  parasiticides 
may  be  rubbed  in,  or  the  part  kept  soaked 
in  them.  T.  Colcott  Fox. 

TINEA  VERSICOLOR.  —  SYNoy. : 
Willan,  Fr.,  and  Ger.  Fityriasis  Versicolor ; 
Phytosis  Versicolor. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  epidermis, 
characterised  by  an  extensive  discoloration, 
sometimes  fawn,  sometimes  olive.  The  ir- 
regularly shaped  patches  and  blotches  give 
the    integument    a    variegated    or    mottled 


appearance. 

iETIOLOGY. 


-  Tinea     versicolor     indicates 


lowered  nutritive  action  of  the  skin,  asso- 
ciated in  many  instances  with  general  de- 
bility, but  in  others  the  health  is  unaffected. 
It  is  frequent  in  proportion  to  warmth  of 
climate,  and  to  warmth  of  each  part  of  the 
individual's  body.  A  mould,  the  micro- 
sporon  furfur,  discovered  by  Eichstedt,  can 
be  always  found  in  the  epidermis. 

Description. — The  most  common  site  of 
tinea  versicolor  is  the  trunk,  where  it  may 
assume  a  symmetrical  distribution,  spreading 
down  the  sides  from  the  armpits,  or  occupy- 
ing the  middle  line  or  even  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen.  Thence  it  may  descend 
to  the  thighs  like  an  apron.  It  is  likewise 
met  with  between  the  scapulae,  in  the  mam- 
mary furrow  of  women,  on  the  neck,  upper 
arms,  and  flexures  of  the  elbows.  The  un- 
covered and  habitually  washed  parts  of  the 
skin  are  exempt,  as  light  and  air  and  clean- 
liness check  the  growth  of  the  epiphyte.  See 
Epiphytic  Skin-1)iseases. 

If  closely  examined,  the  discoloured  skin 
appears  punctated  by  the  follicles,  which  are 
deeper  tinted  than  the  rest  of  the  surface. 
This  inspection  satisfies  us  that  the  perspi- 
ratory ducts  mainly  harbour  the  cryptogam, 
while  the  hair-follicles  are  not  invaded.  The 
patches  are  slightly  elevated,  and  they  present 
evidence  of  some  hyper<eima ;  further,  we 
discover  that  by  the  nail  the  coloured  epi- 
dermis can  be  readily  crumbled  and  sepa- 
rated, and  that  it  also  takes  on  a  branny 
exfoliation — hence  the  synonym  oi pityriasis. 
The  distinctive  characters,  therefore,  are  the 
colour,  which  is  fawn  in  blondes,  brown  in 
brunettes;  the  patchy  distribution;  the  ex- 
foliation ;  and  the  itchiness,  especially  marked 
when  exercise  heats  the  body.  Such  features, 
however,  vary  considerably  in  degree ;  in 
some  instances  the  colour  is  so  pronounced 
as  to  suggest  a  pigmentary  affection  simply ; 
in  others,  the  exfoliation  is  remarkalile ; 
while,  again,  the  itching  may  be  either 
almost  absent  or  insufferable.  In  the  coloured 
races  the  patches  are  grey. 

The  malady  is  mainly  inconvenient  from 
its  appearance ;  but  as  the  sites  are  rarely 
exposed,  it  is  often  borne  for  years  without 
the  person  seeking  advice.  Disease  of  the 
liver  is  now  and  then  dreaded  by  the  patients, 
owing  to  their  yellow  hue.  It  is  discovered 
very  often  in  the  phthisical  and  others  who 
sweat  profusely,  especially  if  they  wear 
flannels  without  frequent  change. 

Contagiousness  is  not  strong,  as  the  affec- 
tion may  exist  for  years  upon  a  husband  or 
a  wife  without  spreading  to  the  other  ;  it 
seems  that  a  special  soil  is  more  distinctly 
neede  1  tlian  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the 
derniatological  flora.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
adult,  unlike  the  other  tine;e.  which  are, 
moreover,  unattended  by  pigmentation.  It 
rarely  gets  well  without  persevering  treat- 
ment, and  is  very  apt  to  relapse. 

Diagnosis. — A  thin  fragment   of  the  ex- 
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foliatod  epidpruiis,  tioated  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potiisli,  exliibits  under  the  imcroscopo 
witli  a  quivrter-iiu'h  object-glass,  numerous 
clusters  of  cells  about  tlie  size  of  red  blood- 
corj)uscles;  these  are  the  conidia  of  the  well- 
detiued  viicrosporon  furfur.  Threads,  the 
inycelia,  interlace  between  the  cells.  The 
diseases  with  which  this  well-defined  malady 
has  been  confounded  are  the  abnormal  pig- 
mentations, melasma  and  chloasma,  macular 
syphilide,  and  pityriasis.  The  slij;ht  eleva- 
tion, peculiar  exfoliation,  and  the  flecked 
appearance,  as  Mell  as  considerable  sym- 
metry, contrast  with  the  smooth  subcuticular 
stains  of  the  first ;  co-existent  signs  denote 
the  secc^nd ;  and  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tion and  of  abundant  desquamation  mark  it 
from  the  last-named.  Eirythrasma  is  distin- 
guished by  the  narrower  localisation,  the 
redder  colour  of  the  patch,  and  the  greater 
minuteness  of  the  fungus.  Sec  Euythrasma. 
Trkatment.— If  there  be  a  low  condition 
of  health,  tonics  and  a  nourishing  regiinen 
are  called  for;  but  local  measures  usually 
suffice.  The  skin  should  be  scrubbed  in  a 
soft  soap  or  other  alkaline  bath  ;  and  when 
dried  it  should  be  carefully  treated  with  the 
sulphide  of  potassium  ointment,  any  of  the 
mercurial  ointments  diluted,  or  a  lotion  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  or  of  one  part  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium  to  eight  of  water.  Pre- 
vious sponging  of  the  siu'face  with  vinegar 
increases  the  etficacy  of  this  last  parasiticide, 
which  is  the  most  convenient.  Friction  with 
strong  alcohol  or  ether  will  often  cure  a 
small  patch  irstantaneously.  Daily  use  of 
sulphur  soap  gently  stinudates  the  skin  and 
checks  the  growtli  of  the  mould.  The  inner 
clothing,  especially  the  flamiels,  must  be 
disinfected  or  destroyed. 

Erasmus  AVilson.      E.  D.  Mapother. 

TINKLING,  METALLIC.-A  sound 
of  a  pi'c\iliar  (juality,  winch  the  name  suffi- 
ciently defines,  occasio)ially  heard  on  auscul- 
tation in  connexion  with  cavities  in  the 
lungs,  or  when  air  and  fluid  are  present  in 
the  pleura.     See  Physical  Examixatio.n. 

TINNITUS  (Lat.).— Synon.  :  Fr.  Ba^ir- 
donnciiK  lit  d'Orcillrs  ;  Ger.  Summen  ;  Klin- 
gen.— 'i'mnitns,  a  term  which  is  commonly 
»ised  when  speaking  of  noises  in  the  ears,  is 
a  frequent  symptom  in  many  diseases  of  the 
external,  middle,  and  inner  ear.  It  is  usually 
present  in  all  those  conditions  where  there  is 
undue  pressureon  the  labyrinth;  for  instance, 
when  there  is  pressure  on  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane from  cerumen,  imperfect  entrance  of  air 
into  the  tympanum,  due  to  obstruct'on  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes,  or  effusion  within  the  tym- 
panic cavity.  It  accompanies  most  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  external  or  middle  ear; 
follows  injuries  to  the  tjmpanic  mendjrane, 
and  blows  on  the  head  or  ear ;  may  occur 
in  aneurj-sm  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  and  is 
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a  prominent  symptom  in  all  nervous  afTec- 
tious  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  as  well  aa  in 
nuiny  states  of  disordered  hearing  where  tiie 
ear  is  healthy.  So  intinito  arc  the  degreea 
and  variations  in  this  symptom,  that  there  is 
probably  no  known  sound  to  whicli  it  has  not 
been  compared  by  patients.  When  tinnitus 
is  due  to  some  curable  local  cause,  the  symp- 
tom rapidly  disappears  with  its  removal. 
When,  however,  it  accompanies  the  deafnesa 
in  nervous  alTections,  it  is  often  the  more 
troublesome  symptom  of  the  two,  and  the  less 
amenable  t  >  treatment.  Strychnine  is  the 
most  useful  tonic  in  eiir-alTectious,  and 
quinine  the  least  suitable,  as  this  drug  exer- 
cises a  distinctly  injurious  effect,  if  taken  in 
large  doses.  See  Ear,  Diseases  of;  Hear- 
ing, Disorders  of;  and  Vebtiqo. 

W.  B.  Dalby. 

TITUBATION  {iifuho,  I  stagger).— 
A  term  for  staggering  or  stumbhng  gait. 
See  Cerebellum,  Diseases  of;  and  Vektioo. 

TOBACCO,  Poisoning  by.  -Sy.vox.  : 
Fr.  KmiHiisoniicmcnt  par  le  Tabuc;  Ger. 
Tahakvcrfjiftung. — The  minor  effects  of 
tobacco-poisoning — nausea,  depressii)n,  vomit- 
ing, vertigo— are  well  known  to  the  incipient 
smoker.  Fatal  poisoning  by  tobacco  rarely 
occurs,  except  through  its  ignorant  adminis- 
tration by  mouth  or  rectum.  Cases  of  nico- 
tine-poisoning are  still  more  rare,  this,  the 
volatile  active  alkaloid  of  tobacco,  not  being 
readily  procurable. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  After  death 
from  tobacco-poisoning  the  organs  and  tissues 
have  a  tobacco-like  odour,  and  the  odour  of 
nicotine  becomes  more  pronounced  on  treat- 
ing them  with  liquor  potassie.  Turgescence 
of  the  brain  has  been  described ;  but,  beyond 
the  odour,  there  is  nothing  diagnostic  in  the 
appearances. 

Sympto-ms. — Wien  a  strong  decoction  of 
tobacco  or  snuff  is  administered,  either  by 
mouth  or  rectum,  very  speedily— usually  in 
about  five  minutes  -  the  patient  is  seized  with 
vertigo,  acute  abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and 
vomiting.  The  skin  is  pallid  and  bathed  in 
perspiration.  Stupor  supervenes,  with  par- 
tial or  general  convulsions,  and  stertorous 
respiraijon ;  and  deatli  may  result  in  tiftoen 
or  twenty  minutes,  preceded  by  dilatation 
and  insensibilitj'  of  the  pupils.  When  the 
alkaloid,  nicotine,  is  swallowed,  insensibility 
supervenes  almost  immediately;  the  pupils 
are  widely  dilated  ;  respiration  is  speedily 
suspended;  and  the  patient  dies  in  three 
or  four  minutes. 

The  toxic  effect  on  vision  of  the  continued 
use  of  tobacco  is  described  in  the  article  Eyk, 
AND  its  .\ppesdaoes.  Diseases  of. 

Diagnosis. — The  odour,  coupled  with  the 
above  described  symptoms,  would  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cose.  Usually 
there  is  a  history  of  administration 
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Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  in  aU  cases 
unfavoiirable.  Fatal  dose. — Tliirty  grains  of 
tobacco  are  said  to  have  proved  fatal.  A  drop 
or  two  of  nicotine  would  doubtless  prove  fatal. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  poisoning 
by  tobacco  consists  in  the  exhibition  of  eme- 
tics, followed  by  tannic  acid  freely  in 
any  form,  to  render  the  alkaloid  insoluble. 
Strong  tea,  coffee,  and  stimulants  should 
also  be  administered.  Iodine,  dissolved  with 
iodide  of  potassium,  has  been  recommended  ; 
but  is  probably  of  little  efficacy,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly irritating  to  the  stomach.  Twenty 
to  thirty  minims  of  tincture  of  mix  vomica 
may  be  given,  and  repeated  at  intervals  ;  or, 
better,  a  hypodermic  injection  of  5'^  grain  of 
the  nitrate  or  other  soluble  salt  of  strychnine 
may  be  administered. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 
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Tinea  Imbricata. 

TONE,  Want  of.— This  expression,  al- 
though commonly  employed  in  a  somewhat 
loose  and  unscientific  manner,  Ib  sufficiently 
understood  in  the  main.  To  appreciate  its 
meaning,  it  is  first  necessary  to  iiKjuire  what 
tone  is.  In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  a 
person  may  be  described  as  being  in  tone 
when  his  organs  individually  discharge 
their  functions  in  a  perfect  manner,  and  act 
harmoniously  as  a  whole,  just  as  a  violin 
is  said  to  be  in  tune  when  melody  can  be 
educed  by  strikmg  its  individual  strings. 
More  correctly,  tone  is  applied  to  a  condition 
of  the  muscular  system,  as  signifying  that 
state  of  tension  in  which  voluntary  muscular 
efforts  can  be  produced  and  continued  with  a 
healthy  and  pleasurable  feeling ;  and  also  to 
muscular  organs,  to  indicate  a  certain  degree 
or  power  of  contraction  of  their  walls. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Various  fac- 
tors combine  to  produce  and  maintain  mus- 
cular tone.  First,  this  state  is  dependent  on 
a  proper  supply  of  nervous  cnergij  ;  secondly, 
nourishment  and  oxygen  must  be  fm'nished 
in  abundance  ;  thirdly,  the  irrodwcts  of  waste 
must  be  thoroughly  removed  from  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  fourthly,  the  work  required  of  the 
muscular  tissue  must  not  be  excessive,  that 
is,  a  certain  amount  of  rest  must  be  afforded 
to  it.  J 

Want  of  muscular  tone  results,  then,  from 
failure  of  any  of  these  conditions. 

1.  Nervous  failure. — Whatever  view  may 
be  taken  of  the  nature  of  nervous  and  mus- 
cular force,  modern  research  has  shown  that 
they  are  intimately  connected  with  each 
other.  If  the  nerve-supply  be  cut  off,  mus- 
cles waste ;  and  vice  versa,  if  the  muscles 
remain  unemployed,  their  nerve-centres 
suffer.  The  effect  of  nervous  disease  or  dis- 
order in  producing  loss  of  muscular  tone  is 
illustrated  by  such  neuroses  as  hysteria  and 
epilepsy,  by  some  forms  of  mental  disease, 
Rnd  by  the  large  but  indefinite  class  of  cases 
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known  as  '  nervous  debility,'  of  which  mental 
strain,  anxiety,  sexual  excess,  or  masturba- 
tion and  alcoholism  are  frequently  the  ex- 
citing causes. 

2.  Failure  of  nutrition. — Deficiency  of 
the  blood-supply  immediately  lowers  mus- 
cular activitj',  in  consequence  of  interference 
both  with  the  nutrient  and  the  oxygenating 
processes.  It  is  on  this  account  that  want 
of  tone  is  found  in  anEemia,  in  convalescence 
from  acute  diseases,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
even  in  chronic  dyspepsia.  Want  of  oxj'gen 
and  impurity  of  the  atmosphere  lead  as 
distinctly  to  lassitude  ;  and,  if  long  continued, 
to  lowering  of  muscular  energy  and  loss  of 
tone,  as  amongst  the  mhabitants  of  large 
towns,  and  in  persons  employed  in  close, 
ill- ventilated  rooms. 

3.  Uctention  of  waste  products. — When 
muscles  are  called  into  action  certain  com- 
pounds are  formed  within  them,  which  must 
be  eliminated  by  being  passed  back  into  the 
circulation  and  excreted.  The  lungs,  skin, 
kidneys,  liver,  and  bowels  must,  therefore, 
discharge  their  functions  properly  to  keep 
the  muscular  system  in  tone.  We  have  here 
the  explanation  of  a  very  common  class  of 
cases  of  want  of  tone.  Many  persons,  either 
from  choice  or  from  necessity,  habitually 
take  an  amount  of  active  bodily  exercise  in- 
sufficient for  the  removal  of  the  waste  pro- 
ducts from  the  muscular  and  other  systems. 
In  the  former  case  this  is  the  result  of  in- 
dulgence in  abundant  rich  food,  combined 
with  lazy  habits,  confinement  to  warm  're- 
laxing '  rooms,  and  the  avoidance  of  bracing  ' 
exercise.  In  the  latter  case,  the  metabolic 
inactivity  is  referable  to  enforced  confine- 
ment in  sedentary  employments,  often  of  an 
exhausting  kind,  carried  on  perhaps  in  an 
impure  atmosphere,  or  throwing  a  con- 
tinuous strain  upon  one  set  of  muscles,  such 
as  those  involved  in  standing  or  sitting. 
Both  these  classes  of  cases  also  are  met  with 
chiefly  in  large  towns,  and  they  constitute  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  who 
'  require  tonics.' 

4.  Muscular  exhaustion. — Excessive  mus- 
cular exercise  leads  to  loss  of  tone  :  first,  by 
interfering  with  nutrition,  which  is  most 
active  during  rest ;  secondly,  by  wear  and 
tear  ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  case  of  hollow  mus- 
cular organs,  such  as  the  intestines  (the  mus- 
cular walls  of  which  have  to  resist  internal 
pressure),  by  gradual  exhaustion  of  muscular 
irritability  from  continuous  excitement,  or 
possibly  even  by  over-stretching  and  dislo- 
cation of  the  fibres.  The  first  two  forms  of 
muscular  atony  are  well  illustrated  by  certain 
instances  of  cardiac  exhaustion ;  the  third 
form  is  met  with  not  only  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  in  the  bladder,  in  the  blood- 
vessels, and  indeed  in  all  muscular  tubes 
and  ducts,  when  over-distended  by  solid, 
fluid,  or  gaseous  contents. 

5.  Combined  causes. — In  many  cases  two 
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or  more  of  the  causes  mentioned  under  the 
prceedinj;  heads  are  coiiibiiied,  and  fjivc  rise 
to  want  of  tone  or  atony.  Tims  in  a  largo 
class  of  cases  of  debility  with  which  i)rac- 
titioners  in  large  towns  are  familiar — and 
which  espcciiilly  inchules  young  female  sub- 
jects engaged  in  business — overwork,  iinjmre 
air,  insuHicient  liglit,  baiUy  cooked  or  other- 
wise improper  food,  the  constant  strain  of 
the  nuiscles  of  the  legs  and  back  without 
suthcicnt  movement,  and  frequently  many 
other  circumstances  injurious  to  the  nervous 
system,  are  all  combined.  Again,  the  subjects 
of  chronic  nervous  affections,  such  as  epi- 
lepsy and  hysteria,  are  too  fi-equently  over- 
fed, nursed  in  warm  rooms,  and  spared  every 
form  of  healthy  exertion,  with  the  result 
of  producing  a  Habby,  atonic  state  of  system. 

Symptoms. — Want  of  tone  in  the  muscular 
system  generally  ii^ characterised  b^'  a  number 
of  symptoms,  which  are  all  more  or  less  ill- 
defined  and  ditlicult  to  describe,  being  chietly 
of  a  neu'ative  and  subjective  kind.  The  chief 
of  these  are  a  peculiar  feeling  of  want  of 
muscular  vigour;  weakness,  heaviness,  and 
even  acliing  of  the  limbs  ;  languor,  inability 
and  unwillingness  to  imdertake  or  to  continue 
any  kind  of  physical  or  mental  exertion,  and 
a  desire  to  remain  passive  and  undisturbed. 
This  reacts  upon  the  mind,  causing  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  melancholy,  and  other  subjec- 
tii  e  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  want  of  tone  or  atony  of 
muscular  organs  vary  greatly  with  the  part 
affected.  Thus  atony  of  the  stomach  is  cha- 
racterised by  a  familiar  fonn  of  dyspepsia, 
which  is  called  '  atonic  ; '  atony  of  the  bowels 
is  chiefly  attended  by  constipation  and  flatu- 
lence ;  atony  of  the  bladder  is  associated  with 
retention  of  urine.  Ulcers  are  said  to  '  want 
tone  '  when  the  healing  process  flasks. 

Treatment. — It  will  be  gathered  from  the 
preceding  remarks  that  want  of  tone,  whether 
general  or  local,  is  a  condition  which  calls  for 
very  different  kinds  of  treatment,  according 
to  its  cause.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  of 
the  want  of  success  which  frequentlj'  attends 
attempts  to  restore  tone  to  the  system  is 
faihu-e  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner  to 
appreciate  this  truth,  and  to  discover  and 
remove  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  morbid 
state.  Tonic  drugs  suggest  themselves  only 
too  readily  as  the  proper  means  to  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  so  great  is  the  number  of  remedies 
which  go  by  this  name,  and  so  complex  are 
the  combinations  in  which  they  are  now  pre- 
sented by  the  pharmacist,  that  recourse  is 
often  had  to  them  before  an  accurate  estimate 
has  been  made  of  the  direction  in  which  the 
system  or  the  affected  organ  is  really  at  fault, 
and  hence  injury,  not  benefit,  results.  These 
remarks  apply  both  to  loss  of  tone  generally, 
and  to  atony  of  special- organs.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  best  tonic  measure  in  one  case 
may  be  rest,  in  another  case  exercise ;  in  a 
third  case  food  and  btimulants  maybe  urgently 


called  for;  in  a  fourth  case  depletory  measures 
are  essential  at  the  commencement  of  treat- 
ment. Time  is  an  equally  imiiortant  factor 
in  the  process  of  restoration  to  tone.  This  is 
'  especially  true  in  the  instances  where  rest  is 
necessary ;  but  even  in  the  very  opposite 
[  class  of  cases,  where  exercise  is  demanded, 
this  regimen  may  need  to  be  carried  on  for 
a  long  time,  being  commenced  with  caution 
and  slowly  increased. 

The  details  of  tonic  treatment  are  indicated 
in  a   special    article  (see  Tonics).     Here    it 
need  only  be  added  that  when  the  nervous 
elements  are  distinctly  deficient  in  activity, 
strychnine,  cinchona,  phosphorus,  and   cod- 
liver   oil    appear   to    be    specially  indicated, 
whilst  galvanism  and  massage  may  be  use- 
ful.    Massage  is  a  most  potent  agent  in  in- 
creasing bodily  tone.    But  it  requires  careful 
regulation,  as  in  some  patients  it  proves  too 
I  exhausting — it  may  be  from  too  quick  destruc- 
I  tion  of  the  muscular  tissues,  and  insufficient 
elimination  of  the  waste  products  {see  Mas- 
sage).    On   the  other  hand.  Dr.  Weir  Mit- 
j  chell's   treatment,   where   massage    is   com- 
;  bined  with  forced  feeding  and  seclusion,  is  of 
great  value  where  failure  of  tone  arises  chiefly 
from    a    badly   nourished    nervous    system. 
j  Alcoholic  stimulants  and  iron  are  best  adapted 
j  to  cases  in  which  nom-ishment  and  oxygen- 
I  ation  have  fallen  below  par.     When  the  ac- 
I  tivity  of  the  organs  is  diminished  from  accu- 
mulation of  waste  products,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  moderate  cholagogue  purgation, 
to  such  ditu-etics  as  digitalis,  to  diaphoretics, 
and  especially  to  change  of  occupation,  ami 
exercise  of  such  a  kind  in  an  open  healthy 
atmosphere  as  shall  bring  all  the  voluntary 
muscles  into  action,  and  stimulate  if  po.ssible 
every  bodily  function.     In  the  converse  class 
of  cases,  where  exhaustion  is  the  result  of 
over-exertion,  we  have,  after  removing  the 
cause,  to  exhibit  antispasmodic  or  even  seda- 
tive drugs,  such  as  belladonna  and  opium, 
which  are  especially  useful  in  the  first  stage 
of  atony  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal, 
as  well  as  in  atony  of  the  bla<lder. 

Finally,  no  class  of  remedies  is  so  likely 
to  prove  efficacious  in  restoring  tone  as  that 
of  mineral  springs  and  baths.  Where  these 
are  chosen  with  due  discrimination,  every 
one  of  the  indications  for  treatment  may  be 
fulfilled.  In  nervaus  failure,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  exciting  cause,  the  diange  of 
air  and  scene,  the  regulated  life  and  the  free- 
dom frotn  daily  cares,  all  tend  to  rtst<ire  the 
due  working  of  this  important  factor  in 
maintaining  a  due  tone  of  the  whole  system. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  failure  of  tni- 
trilion,  where  early  hours  and  exercise,  wliich 
form  a  part  of  the  regimen  at  every  Spa,  are 
so  conducive  to  an  improved  tone  of  the 
muscles,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  of  the 
body.  But  it  is  in  cases  of  rcientinn  of  wante 
products  that  natural  mineral  springs  and 
baths  play  so  important  a  part.     l>oubties« 
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the  principal  agent  is  water,  and  the  different 
saHne  or  other  ingredients  are  merely  sub- 
sidiary helps.  Yet  even  the  mere  Hushing 
of  the  sj'stem  is  not  to  be  despised ;  and  in 
no  other  fashion  can  it  be  so  thoroughly — if 
not  always  very  pleasantly — secured.  The 
fourth  cause — muscular  exhaustion — is  one 
also  which  can  be  very  successfully  combated 
at  a  watering-place.  One  of  the  most  neces- 
sary injunctions  which  require  to  be  laid 
down  by  the  bath  physician  is  attention  to 
graduation  of  the  amount  of  exercise.  The 
improved  sleep,  too,  following  on  better  diges- 
tion, inhalation  of  pure  air,  and  increased 
elimination,  tends  gi'eatly  to  give  tone  to 
the  system  hy  ensuring  sufficient  intervals  of 
rest.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 
mineral  waters,  bathing,  and  the  modern 
system  of  massage  available  at  all  Spas, 
must  do  much  to  counteract  the  bad  effect 
of  the  combined  causes  of  failure  of  tone. 
William  Bruce. 

TONGUE,  The.  —  Synon.  :  Fr.  La 
La7if/iir;  Ger.  Die  Zunnc. — Apart  from  its 
own  particular  diseases,  which  are  described 
in  a  separate  article  (sec  Tongue,  Diseases 
of),  the  tongue,  as  is  well  known,  gives 
important  clinical  indications  regarding 
various  morbid  conditions  affecting  the 
general  system  as  well  as  many  local 
diseases.  To  '  look  at  the  tongue  '  is  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  '  clinical  examination ' 
which  even  the  merest  tyro  in  the  medical 
profession  performs ;  but  there  is  much  that 
is  indefinite  and  uncertain  in  the  ideas  as  to 
what  this  examination  is  intended  for,  and 
what  information  it  affords.  The  limits  of 
the  present  article  will  only  permit  of  a 
brief  summary  of  the  subject;  and  for  valu- 
able practical  details  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Lumlcian  Lectures  for  1888,  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Dickinson,  on  '  The  Tongue,  as  an 
Indication  in  Disease.' 

Mode  and  Objects  of  Investigation. — 
In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated  that  we 
examine  the  tongue,  for  clinical  purposes, 
with  reference,  first,  to  its  subjective  sensa- 
tions ;  secondly,  to  its  movements ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  objective  characters  which  it 
presents. 

1.  Its  subjective  sensations  chiefly  include 
ordinary  tactile  sensation,  and  the  sense  of 
taste.  In  most  cases  we  rely  for  informa- 
tion on  these  points  upon  the  statements  of 
patients;  but  under  certain  circumstances 
coinmon  sensibility  inay  be  tested  experi- 
mentally by  some  suitable  instrument ;  and 
taste,  by  applying  different  articles  to  the 
tongue  with  a  brush,  or  in  other  ways  [see 
Taste,  Disorders  of).  Sir  Richard  Quain 
has  called  the  writer's  attention  to  a  peculiar 
sense  of  heat  or  burning,  sometimes  felt  in 
the  tongue,  which  seems  to  be  associated 
with  the  gouty  diathesis. 

2.  The    tnovetnents    of    the    tongue    are 
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studied  by  watching  them  directly ;  and  by 
noticing  any  abnormal  affection  of  speech 
or  deglutition  arising  from  defect  or  disorder 
of  these  movements.  A  peculiar  thickness 
of  speech,  or  an  inability  to  swallow  properly, 
may  result  from  this  cause ;  and  iii  extreme 
cases  articulation  and  deglutition  may  be- 
come impossible.  To  examine  the  tongue 
directly  as  a  motor  organ,  it  should  first  be 
looked  at  while  in  the  mouth,  both  at  rest 
and  when  the  patient  moves  it  from  side  to 
side,  or  in  other  directions ;  then  he  should 
be  directed  to  put  it  out,  and  to  perform 
similar  movements  when  the  tongue  is  pro- 
truded. This  mode  of  investigation  gives 
important  information  in  certain  cases. 

8.  The  objective  examination  of  the 
tongue  in  itself  is  of  far  more  frequent 
application  than  the  methods  just  con- 
sidered, being  indeed  called  for  and  ordin- 
arily practised  in  every  case,  although  it 
may  not  necessarily  afford  any  positive 
information.  No  patient  thinks  his  case 
properly  investigated  unless  he  is  told  to 
put  out  his  tongue.  The  examination  is 
usually  carried  out  by  inspection ;  but  it 
may  also  be  requisite,  and  very  instruc- 
tive, to  feel  the  tongue  with  the  finger.  In 
looking  at  the  organ,  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  inspect  its  entire  upper  surface, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  should  be 
directed  to  open  the  mouth,  and  protrude 
the  tongue  as  far  as  possible,  a  good  light 
being  also  needed  for  observing  it.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  infants  and  rebellious  chil- 
dren, as  the  result  of  congenital  malform- 
ations or  wearing  false  teeth,  in  many  low 
febrile  cases,  and  in  certain  nervous  diseases, 
the  tongue  must  be  examined  while  in  the 
mouth,  as  the  patient  either  cannot  or  will 
not  put  it  out  properly ;  for  this  purpose  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  open  the  mouth 
somewhat  forcibly,  but  with  due  care,  and 
it  may  be  desirable  to  employ  some  artificial 
light.  For  more  minute  information  in 
some  cases  it  is  requisite  to  scrape  the  sur- 
face of  the  organ,  and  to  examine  micro- 
scopically what  is  thus  removed.  The 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  objective  exami- 
nation of  the  tongue  are:  (a)  Its  size  and 
shape  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  characters 
of  its  point  and  margins,  (b)  Its  condition 
as  to  firmness  or  fiabbiness.  (c)  The  colour 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  (d)  Whether  the 
surface  is  normal,  smooth  and  glazed,  being 
inore  or  less  denuded  of  its  usual  epithelium, 
or  presenting  a  dry  membranous  covering, 
furrowed,  fissured,  or  otherwise  altered, 
(e)  The  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
papillae,  especially  the  fungiform  papillae. 
(/)  Whether  the  tongue  is  moist,  sticky,  or 
dry.  (g)  The  absence  or  presence  of  any 
accumulation  on  the  dorsum  of  the  organ, 
commonly  known  as  '  fur  ' ;  and,  if  present, 
its  arrangement,  thickness,  colour,  and  other 
general  characters,  as  well  as  in  some  cases 
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microscopiciil  appearances.  It  may  be  re- 
marked tliiit  in  relation  to  this  examination 
of  the  tonffue  it  is  often  aiivantai^eous  to 
notice  the  condition  of  tlie  mouth  generally, 
but  especially  of  the  gums  and  teeth,  and  of 
the  lips.  •  Further,  the  patient  may  alford 
information  with  regard  to  the  objective 
conditions  of  the  tongue,  not  coming  imme- 
diately under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner, 
such  as  whether  it  is  much  furred  on  waking 
in  the  morning,  or  if  it  is  inclined  to  dryness. 

It  is  desirable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting abnormal  covering  or  fur  on  the 
tongue.  This  varies  much  in  its  extent, 
thickness,  and  characters.  As  regards  its 
general  distribution,  it  may  cover  tlie  whole 
surface  of  the  organ ;  or  only  its  posterior 
or  anterior  part,  one  lateral  half,  or  even  a 
limited  patch  when  due  to  local  causes.  The 
covering  may  be  a  mere  film,  or  of  consider- 
able thickness.  Its  chief  colours  are  white, 
whitish-yellow,  yellow,  yellowish-brown, 
brown,  brownish  black,  and  black.  It  is 
either  moist  and  easily  separated,  sticky 
and  viscid,  or  dry,  being  then  often  cracked 
and  peeling  ofT.  It  usually  clears  gradually 
from  the  tip  and  sides  towards  the  centre 
of  the  tongue,  sometimes  in  strips  ;  some- 
times it  breaks  away  abruptly  in  scales. 
Under  certain  circumstances  fur  appears 
and  disappears  with  great  rapidity. 

In  a  very  instructive  classification  of 
tongues,  Dr.  Dickinson  emploj-s  the  following 
terms:  (1)  StipjAcd  or  dotted,  where  the 
papilla?  arc  separately  capped  with  a  minute 
white  patch.  (2)  Coated,  where  the  spots 
coalesce  and  become  confluent,  so  that  the 
covering  is  continuous,  the  intervals  between 
the  papilla;  being  also  more  or  less  filled  up. 
(3)  Plastered,  where  the  coat  is  thick,  uni- 
form, and  conspicuous,  and  often  looks  as  if 
laid  on  with  a  trowel.  (4)  Furred  or  shaggij, 
in  which  there  is  great  elongation  of  the 
papilbe,  which  remain  separate  from  each 
other,  at  least  at  their  extremities,  so  as  to 
give  a  shaggy  look,  or  one  suggestive  of 
coarse  hair  or  fur.  (;"))  Encrusted,  m  which 
the  papilhe  are  concealed  by  an  incrustation, 
or  thick  felted  coat,  usually  dry  and  brown, 
by  which  the  surface  is  overlaid. 

As  regards  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
varieties  of  abnormal  tongues  just  indicated, 
microscopical  examination  shows  that  in  most 
of  them  the  papilhe  are  elongated.  The  white 
coating  is  found  to  consist  mainly  of  accu- 
nnilated  epithelium,  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Dickinson,  is  the  result  chiefly  of  over- 
growth. In  the  superficial  layers  of  many 
accunmlations  on  the  surface  of  tlie  tongue, 
especially  the  dark  encrusted  form,  there  are 
also  present  the  remains  of  food,  amorphous 
material,  fat  globules,  blood  or  altered  blood 
and  pigments,  difl'erei'it  micro-organisms, 
especially  bacilli  and  micrococci,  and  some- 
times the  o'idium  albicans.  In  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  epithelial  structure,  more  espe- 


cially in  the  Mali)ighian  layer,  there  is  often 
much  profusion  of  nucloation  or  cell-growth, 
and  the  corium  is  in  many  cases  distinctly 
hypernucleated  and  often  over-injected. 
More  rarely  leucocytes  are  extruded  within 
the  papillae  and  elsewhere  (Dickinson). 

With  reference  to  the  immediate  causation 
of  these  abnormal  conditions  of  the  tongue, 
Dr.  Dickinson  concludes  that  the  formation 
of  more  or  less  coating,  with  lengthening  of 
the  papillae,  depends  partly  on  disuse  of  the 
organ,  with  want  of  rubbing  and  washing, 
and  consequent  deficient  removal  of  the 
epithelium ;  but  mainly  on  increased  over- 
growth, associated  probably  in  some  cases 
with  a  morbid  poison  in  the  system,  but 
chiefly  with  pyrexia,  the  coat  increasing  in 
degree  in  proportion  to  the  temperature,  tip 
to  a  certain  point.  Dryness  of  the  tongue  he 
attributes  principally  to  deficient  secretion  of 
saliva ;  but  it  may  also  be  due  jjartly  to 
habitual  openness  of  the  mouth  during  sleep, 
pyrexia,  or  general  dehydration  of  the  body, 
from  deprivation  of  water  or  excessive  dis- 
charge, as  in  diarrhiBa  and  diabetes.  The 
condition  to  which  this  observer  specially 
applies  the  term  '  furring,'  as  well  as  incrus- 
tation, he  considers  as  essentially  connected 
with  want  of  saliva.  Incrustation  is  a 
secondary  process,  in  which  various  matters 
accumulate  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue, 
including  parasites.  The  brown  colour  he 
refers  chiefly  to  dryness,  as  many  animal 
substances  dry  brown;  partly  to  staining 
food  and  medicines. 

The  condition  of  tongue  in  which  its 
surface  is  abnormally  smooth,  bare,  and 
denuded,  also  calls  for  brief  notice.  This  may 
be  general  or  partial,  and  usually  follows  the 
removal  of  a  coating  or  incrustation ;  but  it 
may  be  a  primary  change.  It  presents 
various  degrees,  the  organ  being  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  red,  and  generally  dry.  A 
glazed,  shining,  or  polished  appearance  is 
common.  In  extreme  cases  this  variety  of 
tongue  becomes  intensely  red  and  raw- 
looking,  being  compared  to  raw  beef;  and  it 
may  be  excoriated  or  cracked.  In  describing 
the  minute  changes.  Dr.  Dickinson  states  that 
the  epithelium  and  the  papilla;  are  removed 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Malpighian  layer, 
but  this  usually  remains,  and  becomes 
covered  with  fresh  horny  epithelium,  form- 
ing a  thin  membrane.  Should  the  denuding 
process  extend  further,  the  Malpighian  layer 
itself  is  removed,  exposing  the  corium  ;  and 
this  structure  is  sometimes  encroached  upon, 
even  ahnost  down  to  the  muscular  fibres. 
Vascular  injection,  hypernucleation.  and  the 
extrusion  of  leucocytes  often  take  place  ;  and 
in  some  cases  there  is  a  general  inflammatory 
infiltration  of  the  superficial  parts.  .\  com- 
pletely bare  tongue  is  comparatively  rare, 
and  such  a  degree  of  chaiiRe  is  generally 
limited  in  extent.  The  variety  of  toninte 
now  under   consideration   is    that  on  which 
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aphthous  growths  are  most  Hable  to  occur. 
It  implies  faihng  nutrition.  The  appearances 
are  due  partly  to  want  of  epithelial  covering  ; 
but  the  exposure  resulting  from  loss  of  this 
covering  also  causes  irritation  and  dryness. 
Dr.  Dickinson  attributes  the  changes  j)artly 
to  want  of  saliva. 

Clinical  Indications. — In  the  following 
remarks  it  is  intended  to  call  attention  to 
some  of  the  principal  conditions  in  which 
the  tongue  affords  useful  information,  and 
to  indicate  the  main  characters  associated 
therewith.  Dr.  Dickinson  affirms  that  '  the 
tongue  is  an  index  of  constitutional  states, 
seldom  of  individual  diseases';  'it  seldom 
points  to  solitary  organs  or  isolated  disorders, 
but  is  rather  a  gauge  of  the  effects  of  the 
disease  upon  the  system  than  an  indication 
as  to  the  locahty  of  it.'  Allowance  must 
always  be  made  for  individual  peculiarities 
in  the  shape  or  size,  and  in  the  appearances 
presented  by  this  organ  ;  for  the  effects  of 
certain  habits,  such  as  excessive  smoking,  or 
chewing  tobacco  and  other  substances ;  for 
changes  in  colour  due  to  taking  iron  or  other 
medicines ;  and  for  any  local  irritation. 
Moreover,  most  people,  but  especially  those 
who  sleep  with  the  mouth  open,  have  a  more 
or  less  furred  tongue  in  the  morning,  which 
is  of  no  special  importance,  or  it  may  tend  to 
dryness  ;  while  in  some  individuals  its  surface 
presents  constantly  a  thick  coating,  without 
evident  disturbance  of  any  organ,  appetite 
being  excellent,  and  the  digestive  functions 
performed  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  perfectly  clean  and 
healthy-looking  tongue  may  be  associated 
with  severe  dyspeptic  symjjtoms,  or  even 
with  serious  organic  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal  or  its  related  organs.  Many  persons 
have  the  surface  of  the  tongue  more  or  less 
furrowed  as  the  normal  state. 

1.  Nervous  Diseases.— In  this  class  of 
diseases  the  tongue  often  alfords  information 
of  much  value,  and  it  is  here  that  its  sensa- 
tions and  movements  are  mainly  disordered. 
In  many  cases  of  cerebral  lesion,  one  half 
of  the  tongue  is  paralysed  in  its  muscles,  so 
that  the  organ  is  unsymmelrical  in  the  shape 
of  its  two  sides ;  and  deviates  when  in  the 
mouth  to  the  healthy  side,  but  when  pro- 
truded towards  the  paralysed  side.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  entire  organ  is  affected, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  protruded  or  even  moved. 
The  way  in  which  a  patient  attempts  to  put 
out  the  tongue  when  asked  to  do  so,  may  be 
made  use  of  to  indicate  the  state  of  conscious- 
ness in  various  conditions  affecting  the  brain. 
In  many  cases  of  cerebral  disease  the  tongue 
shows  a  marked  and  speedy  tendency  to 
become  thickly  furred,  and  very  foul.  This 
is  well  seen  in  cases  of  apoplexy  Ane  to 
hemorrhage  in  connexion  with  the  brain. 

The  tongue  is  specially  affected  in  certain 
peculiar  nervous  diseases,  particularly  labio- 
glosso-laryngeal    paralysis,    many    cases    of , 


diphtheritic  paralysis,  general  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  and  extreme  cases  of  wasting 
palsy.  Beginning  with  slight  indications  of 
loss  of  power,  as  tremulousness,  thickness 
of  speech,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the 
affection  is  liable  to  end  in  complete  paralysis 
of  the  organ,  which  may  also  involve  its  sen- 
sibility. These  results  depend  on  disease 
involving  the  roots  of  the  nerves  supplying 
the  tongue.  The  organ  may  also  be  thus 
affected  in  various  degrees,  owing  to  some 
morbid  condition  imphcating  its  nerves  in 
their  course  or  at  their  origin.  When  com- 
pletely paralysed,  the  tongae  in  time  comes 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  sodden  mass 
lying  in  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  severe 
neuralgia  of  one  side  of  the  face,  the  tongue 
occasionally  presents  peculiar  appearances, 
such  as  unilateral  furring,  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  or  enlargement  of  the 
papilla; ;  coating  of  one  side  of  the  tongue 
has  also  been  noticed  in  connexion  with 
painful  teeth  (Hilton).  The  tremulous  and 
foul  tongue  of  acute  or  chronic  alcoholism 
may  be  mentioned  under  this  head.  Dr. 
Dickinson  has  often  noticed  the  tongue  to  be 
white  and  sodden- looking  after  an  exacerba- 
tion of  nervousness,  but  attributes  this  to  a 
want  of  saliva.  Signs  of  the  organ  having 
been  bitten  may  be  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of 
obscure  cases  of  epilepsy.  Jerking  and  irre- 
gular movements  of  the  tongue  are  very 
striking  in  many  cases  of  chorea.  During 
attacks  of  migraine  its  surface  usually  be- 
comes much  furred. 

2.  General  Conditions  and  Diseases. 
The  tongue  is  usually  markedly  altered  in 
the  febrile  state,  whether  associated  with 
specific  fevers,  or  with  inflammatory  or  other 
diseases.  It  becomes  covered  with  more  or 
less  fur,  often  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
usually  either  white  or  yellowish-white.  In 
particular  fevers  the  organ  commonly  pre- 
sents peculiar  characters.  Thus,  in  many 
cases  of  tyjihoid  fever  it  is  small  and  irritable, 
with  enlarged  papillae,  and  a  thin  whitish  or 
yellowish  fur ;  it  may  become  red,  smooth, 
and  glazed  or  shining  In  this  disease  it 
may  also  be  peculiarly  tremulous,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  bad  sign,  indicating  deep 
ulceration  of  the  intestine.  In  scarlatina  the 
papillffi  tend  to  become  peculiarly  prominent 
as  well  as  injected,  projecting  through  the  fur, 
the  tongue  presenting  the  so-called  '  straw- 
berry '  appearance ;  this  condition  may, 
however,  be  met  with  in  other  diseases.  In 
diphtheria  the  tongue  may  exhibit  a  diph- 
theritic deposit  upon  its  surface.  There  is 
generally  a  very  thick,  creamy  coating  in 
acute  rheumatism,  as  well  as  preceding  and 
during  attacks  of  gout,  and  in  the  latter  espe- 
cially it  often  becomes  yellowish  or  brownish. 
In  acute  pneumonia  also  the  tongue  is  often 
thickly  plastered,  but  presents  much  variety. 
In  the  'typhoid  slate,'  whatever  this  con- 
dition may  be  associated  with,  the  tongua 
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tends  to  be  dry,  and  usually  covered  with  a 
brown  or  even  blackish  crust,  lookin-,'  as  if  it 
were  baked.  It  is  often  very  red  and  irri- 
table in  itself,  and  occasionally  the  typhoid 
tongue  lias  little  or  nothin;^  on  its  surface, 
but  is  very  dry,  deeply  reel,  like  raw  beef, 
and  tissured.  The  orf^an  may  be  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  can  scarcely  bo  moved  at 
all.  At  the  same  time  sordes  are  present  on 
the  teeth  and  }^unis.  The  red.  raw,  and  dry 
tongue  is  generally  associated  with  exhaus- 
tion, especially  when  this  is  due  to  exhausting 
discharges,  particularly  of  pns ;  and  it  is 
linked  with  llie  constitutional  state  described 
as  hectic.  It  not  unconnnonly  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  various  conditions  producing  prostra- 
tion and  depression,  apart  from  discharges, 
and  these  are  often  connected  with  the  ab- 
dominal organs.  In  malarial  fevers  the 
margins  of  the  tongue  are  said  to  present 
sometimes  a  faint  bluish  tinge. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  tongue 
not  unconnnonly  affoi-ds  evidence  of  consti- 
tutional syphilis,  owing  to  the  past  effects  of 
this  disease  upon  the  organ.  It  may  also 
indicate  the  general  tone  of  the  system, 
being  often  large  and  flabby  when  this  is 
below  par. 

i).  Conditions  aflFecting  the  Blood 
and  Circulation. —The  tongue  often  ex- 
hibits abnormal  characters,  due  to  the  state 
of  the  blood  or  circulation.  Thus,  in  anaemia 
it  is  more  or  less  pale ;  generally  large,  flat, 
broad,  and  flabby ;  and  frequently  indented 
at  the  sides  by  the  teeth.  In  the  plethoric 
condition  it  is  also  large,  but  tends  to  be  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  normal,  and  may  present 
a  venous  tint.  The  anemic  tongue  is  fre- 
quently quite  clean,  though  this  will  depend 
nnich  on  its  associations  ;  but  the  tongue  met 
with  in  plethora  is  generally  furred.  A 
temporarily  congested  condition  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  and  liver  is  supposed  to  be  ac- 
comjianied  by  a  corresponding  plethoric  state 
of  tiie  tongue.  Any  cause  of  general  ob- 
struction to  the  venous  circulation,  or  of 
interference  with  the  due  aeration  of  the 
blood,  whether  seated  in  the  iieart  or  lungs, 
is  likely  to  give  rise  to  enlargement  of  the 
tongue,  and  to  make  it  assume  a  congested, 
or  even  a  cyanotic  appearance  in  marked 
cases,  such  as  those  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  some  local  obstruction,  affecting  the 
large  veins  in  the  thorax,  as  from  the  pres- 
sure of  an  aneiu-ysm,  produces  a  similar 
condition  of  the  tongue.  In  his  classification, 
Dr.  Dickinson  applies  the  term  cijnnotic  to  a 
particular  variety  of  tongue,  which  is  in- 
jected, hypernucleated,  with  excess  of  deep 
epithelium.  1 

4.    Affoctions    of    the    Alimentary- 
Canal  and  its  Related  Organs. — The 
tongue  is  commonly  regarded  as  of  peculiar  | 
importance  in  relation  to  morbid  conditions 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  and  liver,  but  Dr.  ^ 


Dickinson's  observations  do  not  supjiort  tluH 
idea,  and  he  altributo.s  the  changis  presented 
by  the  organ  rather  to  the  pyrexia  or  otiier 
constitutional  disturbance  associated  with 
these  conditions.  As  already  stated,  there  is 
no  definite  relation  between  the  state  of  the 
tongue  and  the  perfonnanco  of  the  digestive 
functions,  or  the  presence  or  absence  of  even 
serious  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  certain  general  indications  which  may  be 
worthy  of  note. 

{a)  The  tongue  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be 
altered  in  local  affections  of  the  mouth  and 
throat.  In  catarrh  of  tliese  parts  it  is  more 
or  less  coated.  In  tonsillitis  there  is  usually 
a  very  thick  covering ;  and  it  may  be  most 
marked  on  the  side  of  the  inllanied  tonsil. 
Even  a  local  irritation,  such  as  that  caused 
by  decaj'ed  teeth,  may  originate  a  fur,  and 
it  is  under  such  circumstances  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  localised.  Associated  stomatitis 
may  explain  the  state  of  the  tongue  in  some 
cases  of  gastric  catarrh  or  inflamnnitiou. 

{b)  In  any  acute  disorder  of  the  alnnentary 
canal  the  tongue  tends  speedily  to  become 
coated,  usually  either  white  or  yellowish- 
white,  but  it  may  be  more  or  less  brown. 
This  is  seen  in  so-called  acute  dyspepsia, 
gastric  catarrh,  and  hepatic  disorders.  The 
fur  often  clears  away  very  speedily  when  the 
cause  subsides.  In  severe  acute  gastritis  the 
organ  frequently  presents  a  strikingly  red 
and  irritable  api)earance,  especially  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  with  enlarged  papilUe,  and  a 
tendency  to  dryness.  In  acute  intestinal 
obstruction  the  tongue  becomes  stippled  at 
an  early  period,  or  coated  and  dry. 

(c)  In  chronic  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
gastric  catarrh,  the  tongue  often  presents 
abnormal  appearances.  In  the  atonic  variety 
it  is  usuaUy  large,  flat,  soft,  and  flabbj- ;  fre- 
quently marked  with  the  teeth  ;  and  more  or 
less  fiu-red,  though  it  may  be  quite  clean. 
In  the  irritative  form  it  tends  to  be  small, 
elongated,  and  pointed  ;  contracted  and  firm  ; 
red  and  irritable ;  with  enlarged  i)apillie ; 
and  generally  only  having  a  thin  white  fur, 
through  which  these  papilla;  project,  but  it 
may  appear  unusually  clean  and  raw-looking. 
The  organ  may  present  characters  more  or 
less  similar  to  those  just  described,  in  those 
cases  where  the  food  passes  rapidly  out  of 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum  in  an  undi- 
gested state.  In  the  more  grave  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  namely,  cancer  and  idceration, 
the  tongue  has  no  special  characters,  and 
indeed  is  often  very  healthy-looking.  Dr. 
Dickinson  has  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
state  of  tongue  especially  connected  with  dys- 
pepsia or  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

{d)  The  relation  of  the  tongue  to  affections 
of  the  intestines  is  indefinite.  The  bowels 
are  often  much  deranged  in  their  functions, 
or  diseased,  without  any  abnornnil  Bj)pear- 
anccs  being  exhibited  by  the  organ.  It  inay 
be  said,  however,  that  constipation,  especially 
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if  habitual,  tends  to  make  the  tonf);ue  large 
and  furred,  particularly  if  associated  with 
portal  congestion  a«d  deficiency  of  bile. 
Cases  of  prolonged  constipation  have  not 
nneommonly  been  met  with,  however,  in 
which  it  has  remained  perfectly  clean  and 
normal.  Chronic  accumulation  of  faeces  in 
the  rectum  seems  to  give  rise  to  thick  coat- 
ing, which  Dr.  Dickinson  attributes  to  general 
distiu'bance,  and  probably  pyrexia  connected 
with  morbid  absorption.  Diarrhoea  tends 
speedily  to  affect  the  tongue  in  various 
ways.  There  is  scarcely  any  condition  in 
which  the  tongue  becomes  more  rapidly  dry, 
coated,  fm'red,  and  encrusted,  than  severe 
diarrhoea.  In  dysentery,  especially  with 
hepatic  abscess,  it  often  becomes  shrunken, 
red,  smooth  and  polished,  or  fissured. 

(e)  As  regards  the  hepatic  apparatus, 
portal  obstruction  is  believed  to  cause  an 
enlarged  and  congested  state  of  the  tongue, 
but  this  is  very  doubtfid.  It  tends  to  become 
more  or  less  coated  in  biliary  disorders, 
especially  when  acute ;  and  is  often  very 
foul  in  cases  of  obstructive  jaundice,  when 
it  may  also  be  coloured  yellow. 

5.  Special  Diseases. — In  diabetes  mel- 
litus  the  tongue  is  often  peculiarly  irritable, 
red,  clean,  cracked,  and  dry.  In  acute  peri- 
tonitis it  is  usually  remarkably  small  and 
contracted,  also  red  and  irritable,  with  but 
little  fur,  and  tending  to  dryness.  In  ad- 
vanced cases  of  phthisis,  especially  with  a 
high  temperature,  it  frequently  becomes  red 
and  raw,  and  exhibits  enlarged  papillae  ;  the 
occurrence  of  thrush  upon  its  surface  may 
also  be  a  sign  of  approaching  dissolution  in 
this  disease.  These  illustrations  wiD  suffice 
to  point  out  the  special  information  which 
the  tongue  may  afford  as  regards  particular 
diseases. 

Conclusion. — By  a  consideration  of  the 
characters  of  the  tongue,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  important 
and  valuable  indications  are  often  afforded, 
not  only  as  regards  diagnosis,  but  also  in 
relation  to  prognosis  and  treatment.  There- 
fore it  is  essential  that  its  characters  should 
be  properly  studied  in  every  case,  bearing  in 
mind  the  three  main  clinical  aspects  which 
it  presents  to  the  practitioner,  namely,  its 
sensibility,  movements,  and  objective  cha- 
racters. Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

TONGUE,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 

Maladies  de  la  Langue ;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
der  Zunge. 

The  principal  morbid  conditions  affecting 
the  tongue  may  be  thus  enumerated  in  alpha- 
betical order :  (1)  Chronic  Abscess ;  (2) 
Adhesions ;  (3)  Atropliy ;  (4)  Cancer ;  (5) 
Cysts  (mucous) ;  (6)  Hypertrophy  ;  (7)  In- 
flammation and  Acute  Abscess  ;  (8)  Leucoma, 
Leukoplakia;  (9)  Parasitic  Affections;  (10) 
Syphilis  ;  (11)  Tongue-tie ;  (I'i)  Tubercular 
Ulcer ;  (13)  Tumours ;  and  (14)  Ulceration. 
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Aphthae  and  thrush  are  discussed  under  their 
resjjective  headings  (see  Aphtha  ;  and 
Mouth,  Diseases  of).  The  simpler  disturb- 
ances of  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  of  which 
the  practitioner  avails  himself  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis,  are  separately  discussed.  See 
Tongue,  The. 

1.  Chronic  Abscess. — This  may  occur 
at  any  age,  and  its  cause  is  generally  obscure. 
It  is  most  common  in  front  of  the  circura- 
vallate  iJapillse,  and  forms  a  tense,  elastic, 
more  or  less  prominent  swellmg,  presenting 
beneath  the  dorsal  mucosa.  Its  outline  is 
generally  quite  clear.  The  membrane  over 
it  is  free  and  normal  in  appearance ;  the 
swelling  is  neither  tender  nor  painful.  How- 
ever prominent,  it  is  not  translucent.  Growth 
is  very  slow,  and  the  history  of  the  swelling 
may  extend  over  some  years.  The  disease 
has  to  be  diagnosed  chiefly  from  mucous  cyst. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application 
of  cocaine,  incision,  and  scraping  out  the 
abscess  with  a  sharp  spoon. 

2.  Adhesions. — Occasiotially  the  tongue 
is  attached  more  or  less  extensivelj'  at  its 
sides  and  under-surface  to  the  corresponding 
surfaces  of  the  mouth.  These  adhesions  may 
be  congenital,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
the  result  of  ulceration  or  sloughing. 

Treatment. — In  congenital  cases  the  mem- 
branous bands  may  be  divided  with  scissors 
or  scalpel.  Sometimes  a  well-formed  tongue 
exists,  bound  down  laterally  to  the  jaws  : 
these  cases  do  well.  When  the  tongue  is 
not  really  formed,  treatment  is  of  no  avail. 
Adhesions  consequent  upon  ulceration  may 
be  dealt  with  similarly,  but  the  result  is 
much  less  hoiieful,  unless  a  mucous  flap, 
from  a  part  which  will  not  lie  in  contact  with 
another  raw  surface,  can  be  twisted  into  the 
wound  made.  The  writer  is  not  acquainted 
with  any  case  in  which  the  transplanta- 
tion into  the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  mucous 
membrane  from  another  animal  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

3.  Atrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  tongue  may 
be  either  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  may  re- 
sult from  either  acute  softenings  or  chronic 
scleroses  of  the  nuclei  of  the  twelfth  nerve  in 
the  meduUa,  and  in  both  of  these  cases  the 
palsy  is  usually  bilateral,  the  two  nuclei  being 
so  close  together  as  to  be  almost  necessarily 
involved  by  even.a  small  lesion.  Injuries  to 
the  nerve-tract  between  the  centre  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolu- 
tion and  the  nucleus  cause  paralysis,  with  but 
little  and  late  wasting.  Injuries  below  the 
nuclei,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  to  rapid 
wasting  of  the  tongue  on  the  side  of  the 
injury. 

Treatment. — Treatment  must  be  directed 
to  the  cause  of  the  complaint.  See  Hypo- 
glossal Nerve,  Diseases  of. 

4.  Cancer. — JStiology. — Cancer  of  the 
tongue  is  most  frequent  between  tlie  ages  of 
forty  and   forty-five ;   it  may  occur  at  any 
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age  after  twenty-five,  but  is  rare  under 
thirty-five.  It  is  more  than  twice  as  coiuiuon 
in  men  as  in  women.  Irritation  from  a 
tooth  or  liot  smoke  sometimes  seems  to  be 
the  exciting  cause ;  again,  tlie  growth  may 
supervene  upon  leukoi)lakia,  glazed  red 
tongue,  a  wart,  or  a  clu'onic  gummatous 
ulcer.     Locality  has  a  distinct  influence. 

Dksciui'TIon'.— Sijuamous  epitiiclioma  is 
the  only  form  met  with  in  the  tontine.  Its 
usual  scat  is  the  edge  in  the  middle  third, 
but  it  may  begin  at  any  spot.  It  starts  as 
an  ulcer,  a  fissure,  or  a  wart — sometimes  the 
patient  says,  '  as  a  lump  in  the  tongue  ' ;  but 
growing  as  it  does  from  the  epithelium,  this 
'  himp  '  is  always  intimately  connected  with 
the  uuieosa,  and  the  epithelium  is  never 
normal  over  the  whole  mass,  but  is  either 
destroyed  by  ulceration  or  is  papillary.  The 
earliest  characteristic  point  is  induration  of 
the  base  of  tlie  lesion,  from  invasion  of  the 
mucosa  by  epithelial  cells  and  round-celled 
infiltration  about  them;  the  edges  of  an  ulcer 
or  fissure  become  similarly  thickened.  The 
epithelium  on  the  surface  usually  undergoes 
degeneration  and  is  cast  otT,  tlms  leading  to 
the  formation  of  an  '  ulcer,'  at  the  base  and 
edges  of  which  the  tissues  are  being  jjrogres- 
sively  invaded  by  gi-owing  epithelial  columns. 
This  invasion  is  sometimes  more  marked 
along  the  surface,  at  other  times  it  takes  place 
chiefly  towards  the  substance  of  the  tongue. 
It  is  sometimes  slow,  again  rapid,  and  is  almost 
always  so  much  more  rapid  than  the  'ulcera- 
tion,'mentioned  above,  that  induration  round 
the  tilcer  is  well  marked.  Earely  papillary 
masses  project  from  the  surface  of  an  epithe- 
lioma, destruction  being  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum ;  unfortunately  it  is  in  these  cases  that 
infiltration  of  the  base  also  is  apt  to  be  least 
marked,  the  products  of  epithelial  multipli- 
cation escaping  towards  the  surface  instead 
of  being  pressed  into  the  substance  of  the 
part.  As  the  'ulceration'  and  infiltration 
exteiul  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  to 
the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  jaw,  the  fauces 
or  soft  palate,  the  movements  of  the  tongue 
become  more  limited,  till  ultimately  it  may 
be  quite  bound  down.  Sooner  or  later  the 
submaxillary  glands,  or  those  at  the  base  of 
the  carotid  triangle,  swell  and  become  painful. 
They  may  remain  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
or  may  grow  rajjidly  and  discharge  or  fimgate 
through  the  skin,  and  this  with  but  a  small 
growth  in  the  mouth.  Extension  to  distant 
organs  by  the  circulation  is  rare.  Pain  may 
be  slight  or  even  absent,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
severe,  radiating  over  the  whole  distribution 
of  the  fifth  nerve  and  often  to  the  region  of 
the  small  occipital.  The  tongue  is  tender 
and  sensitive ;  when  fixed,  it  fails  to  push 
food  between  the  teeth  for  mastication. 
Ptyalism  is  constant,'  and  may  be  very 
marked.  The  saliva  is  ropy,  and  is  expelled 
with  difficulty.  The  ulcer  discharges  into 
the  mouth,  while  sloughs  form  upon  its  sur- 


face and  putrefy ;  hence  mouth  and  breath 
become  ollensive.  Perhai).s  in  relation  Willi 
the  increased  secretion  of  ropy  saliva  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  is  large,  firm,  and  easily  felt. 
In  conseiiuenco  of  inability  to  take  sufficient 
food,  of  chronic  putrid  poisoning,  of  i)iiin  and 
anxiety  and  other  influences  connected  with 
I  the  nature  of  the  growth,  the  patient  loses 
health  and  strength  steadily.  Death  may 
result  from  simple  exhaustion ;  not  uncom- 
monly septic  bronchitis  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia (piicken  the  progress.  Dangerous  or 
fatal  ha-morrhuge  from  the  epithelioma  is 
rare.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  is  one  of  the  most 
painful  and  most  rapidly  fatal  forms  of  malig- 
nant disease.  According  to  Clarke,  its  average 
duration  is  fifty-seven  weeks  ;  if  the  cases 
which  are  submitted  to  operation  are  taken 
by  themselves,  its  average  duration  is  eighty- 
six  weeks.  But  the  statistics  of  surgeons 
practising  carefully  the  modern  operation  of 
removal  of  the  growth,  together  with  the 
nearest  lymi)hatic  glands,  show  a  bettor  result 
than  this — including  a  fair  number  of  cases 
of  prolonged  iunnunity.  Cancer  of  the  fra-- 
nmu  and  its  neighbourhood  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  credited  with  exceptional 
malignancy.  This  may  be  the  consequence 
of  imperfect  treatment,  due  to  a  surgeon's 
reluctance  to  draw  healthy  front  teeth  (to  get 
a  good  view),  to  resect  the  symphysis,  and  to 
remove  both  the  submental  and  submaxillary 
lymphatics. 

Diagnosis. — The  difficulties  in  recognising 
a  cancer  of  the  tongue  vary  according  as  it 
presents  itself  under  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  a 
wart,  or  a  tumour  beneath  the  mucosa.  In 
all  cases  the  diagnosis  should  be  effected 
before  the  local  disease  is  extensive,  or  glands 
are  enlarged;  otherwise  it  is  probably  too  late 
for  successful  treatment.  A  cancerous  ulcer 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  simple  ulcer,  a 
hard  chancre,  a  broken-down  gumma,  and  a 
tubercular  ulcer.  A  simple  ulcer  generally 
forms  (piickly,  and  bears  an  obvious  relation 
to  its  cause— some  injury,  a  sharp  tooth,  or 
a  projecting  part  of  a  tooth-plate.  It  is  less 
defined  in  outline  than  cancer,  and  induration 
is  absent  or  .slight ;  the  edges  are  not  thick, 
rounded,  raised,  or  everted ;  the  base  is  not 
M-arty  and  irregular.  A  scraping  of  its 
surface  after  cleansing  shows  but  few  epi- 
thelial cells,  and  they  are  of  normnl  appear- 
ance. After  removal  of  the  irritant,  ond 
under  suitable  treatment,  a  simple  ulcer 
should  heal.  Hard  chancre  affects  the  ni>ex ; 
is  exceedinj;ly  rare;  of  rapid  formation  up 
to  a  certain  size;  very  hard,  defined,  with 
smooth  edges,  and  but  slightly  ulcerated  base. 
The  submaxillary  glands  very  soon  enlarge, 
and  general  symptoms  follow.  .\  jruinmatous 
ulcer  is  usually  a  deej>  ragged  cleft  on  the 
dorsum,  parallel  to  the  raphe,  with  thin,  ir- 
regular margins,  undermined  and  k'aping  a.-* 
the  tongue  is  protruded,  not  at  nil  indurated; 
in   the  cavity   yellowish   sloughs   may   still 
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adhere  ;  there  are  often  other  masses  in  the 
tongue-substance,  and  the  surface  still  more 
frequently  presents  evidence  of  previous  ul- 
ceration or  of  superficial  glossitis ;  a  history 
and  other  signs  of  syphilis  are  perhaps  ob- 
tainable ;  a  scraping  of  the  side  of  the  ulcer 
after  cleansing  shows  but  few  epithelial  cells  ; 
appropriate  treatment  is  successful.  Both 
the  simj^le  and  the  gummatous  ulcer  may  be- 
come cancerous ;  so,  if  progressive  indiu-ation 
lep-ds  to  the  susjjicion  of  cancer,  either  the 
ulcer  should  be  at  once  freely  excised,  or  a 
good  piece  should  be  cut  out  under  cocaine 
and  examined  microscopically.  A  tubercular 
ulcer  in  a  male  over  thirty-five  may  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  cancer.  If  the  ulcer  is 
secondary,  the  jn-esence  of  tubercle  elsewhere 
should  make  us  careful.  Primary  tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  rare.  They  are  less 
indurated,  but  may,  if  clean,  present  pale 
pinkish  granulations  not  unlike  those  of  a 
clean  epithelioma.  Sometimes  in  deeper 
specimens  muscular  fibres  may  be  recog- 
nised, laid  bare  by  the  progressing  ulceration. 
The  effect  of  medicinal  treatment  is  usually 
nil.  It  is  stated  that  these  ulcers  yield  a 
scraping  like  that  of  a  simple  or  syphilitic 
sore.  Fortunately,  the  diagnosis  is  of  less 
importance  here  than  in  the  previous  cases, 
for  the  primary  tubercular  ulcer,  or  a  secon- 
dary ulcer  with  but  slight  lesions  elsewhere, 
should  be  excised. 

A  warti/  epithelioma  resembles  a  simple 
wart.  The  diagnostic  point  is  induration  at 
the  base  of  the  epithelioma.  No  wise  man 
would  keep  even  an  undoubted  wart  on  his 
tongue. 

An  epithelioma  in  form  of  a  submucous 
tuinour  has  to  be  distinguished  chiefly  from 
an  unbroken  gumma.  A  normal  or  snaooth 
red  epithelial  surface  over  the  mass,  the 
absence  of  definite  outline  or  of  marked  in- 
duration, the  presence  of  syphilitic  lesions  on 
the  tongue  or  elsewhere,  and  a  history  of 
syphilis,  excite  suspicion  as  to  the  nature  of  j 
the  growth.  Full  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  ; 
confirm  it.  i 

So   much  stress  has   been   laid  iipon  the  I 
importance  of  induration  in  the  diagnosis  of 
cancer,  that  it  is  right  to  add  that  rapidly 
ulcerating  epitheliomata  rarely  do  occur  in 
which  there  is  but  little  induration. 

In  no  case  should  the  nature  of  a  small 
ulcer  of  the  tongue  in  a  patient  of  thirty-live 
or  over  be  allowed  long  to  remain  doubtful. 
If  it  does  not  heal  after  removal  of  any  local 
irritant,  upon  the  application  of  local  antisep- 
tics, especially  borax  and  iodoform,  and  upon 
the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
small  ulcer  should  be  excised — the  operation 
is  so  trifling.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
nature  of  a  larger  mass,  a  portion  should  be 
excised  for  examination. 

Treatment. — All  epitheliomata,  in  which  it 
appears  possible  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
diseass,  local  and  glandular,  by  an  operation 


which  the  patient  seems  likely  to  survive, 
sliould  be  removed  without  delay  by  knife  or 
scissors.  As  a  general  rule,  the  lymphatic 
glands  supplied  from  the  seat  of  disease,  and, 
if  possible,  the  tissue  between  them  and  the 
lesion,  should  also  be  removed.  If  no  glands 
can  be  felt,  and  the  patient  is  intelligent  and 
likely  to  keep  under  observation,  it  may  be 
permissible  to  wait  and  watch  carefully  the 
submaxillary  region  ;  but  under  other  circum- 
stances it  will  be  best  to  remove  the  glands 
nearest  to  the  disease.  When  there  is  no 
hope  of  removing  all  the  mischief,  it  is  still 
often  right  to  remove  that  part  which  lies  in 
the  mouth,  to  relieve  pain  and  the  suffering 
which  a  cleanly  patient  undergoes  on  accomit 
of  the  foul  state  of  the  part.  Excision  of  half 
an  inch  of  the  lingual  nerve  has  been  per- 
formed to  relieve  pain,  and  ligature  of  a 
lingual  artery  to  check  haimorrhage.  The 
treatment  of  incurable  cases  consists  in  the 
administration  of  anodynes  in  doses  suf- 
ficient to  give  relief ;  in  the  use  of  antiseptic 
washes  and  powders  for  the  mouth ;  and  in 
careful  feeding. 

5.  Cysts. — In  addition  to  tlie  rare  lingual 
dermoids  described  under  Mouth,  Diseasesof: 
4,  and  the  parasitic  cysts  {Cysticcrcus  cellu- 
losce,  extremely  rare  ;  and  cchinococcus, 
rare),  cysts  from  dilatation  of  a  mucous  gland 
are  sometimes  met  with,  and  at  any  age. 
They  are  most  common  where  the  mucous 
glands  are  largest  and  most  numerous — be- 
hind the  circumvallate  papillae,  but  they  may 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  tongue.  They  form 
tense,  elastic,  circumscribed  swellings,  some- 
times pushing  their  way  into  the  tongue,  at 
other  times  projecting  sufficiently  from  the 
surface  to  render  it  evident  that  they  are  trans- 
lucent. They  cause  no  pain,  and  the  mucosa 
over  them  is  normal  or  simply  stretched. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  cyst  is  prominent, 
the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty  except 
from  chronic  abscess,  which  generally  occurs 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
never  translucent.  A  puncture  will  decide. 
When  it  lies  deep  and  far  back,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  be  sure  even  that  the  mass  is  fluid  ; 
the  situation,  elasticity,  and  smoothness  of 
surface  of  the  swelling  will  always  suggest 
a  mucous  cyst,  and  here,  again,  a  puncture 
will  prove  its  nature. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  application 
of  cocaine  to  the  surface,  and  excision  of  part 
of  the  wall.  The  interior  should  be  touched 
over  with  pure  carbolic  acid. 

6.  Hypertrophy.  —  Synon.  :  Macro- 
glossia  ;  Prolapsus  Lingua. — Hypertrophy 
of  the  tongue  is  generally  congenital;  some- 
times it  follows  an  attack  of  inflammation. 
The  enlargement  seems  to  be  due  to  blocking 
of  the  lymph-paths ;  the  lips  are  sometimes 
similarly  affected  {macrocheilia).  In  the 
congenital  cases  it  is  often  complicated  with 
imbecility  or  idiocy.  The  enlargement  of 
the  tongue  may  not  be  evident  at  birth.    At 
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first  the  enlarged  orphan  has  a  normal  appear- 
ance ;  but  visually  it  becomes  too  lurj^e  for 
the  moutli.  and  part  is  constantly  or  fre- 
(juently  prolapsed.  Gradually,  from  exposure 
to  the  air  and  constant  irritation,  the  mucosa 
becomes  dry,  thick,  and  callous,  or  covered 
with  a  slimy  secretion ;  the  papillie  enlarge 
greatly.  After  a  time,  the  pressure  of  the 
teeth  acts  as  a  lino  of  constriction,  and  the 
protruding  portion  swells  from  mechanical 
congestion.  The  surface  of  the  tongue  bo- 
comes  bluish  or  brown ;  the  mucosa  rough- 
ened and  cracked  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to 
ulceration  and  hiemorrhage ;  the  muscles 
become  palsied,  and  are  unable  to  retract  the 
organ.  As  time  goes  on,  the  lower  jaw  is 
pressed  down  by  the  superincumbent  weight, 
iind  occasionally  this  goes  so  far  as  to  produce 
dislocation.  The  teetli  project  forwards,  the 
lips  are  everted,  and  there  is  a  constant  How 
of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  Altogether,  the 
))atient's  appearance  is  most  unsiglitly,  and 
his  condition  vor\-  distressing  ;  for  with  such 
a  tongue  mastication  and  deglutition  are 
difficult,  and  speech  is  thick  and  indistinct. 

Ti;k.\tment. — The  redundant  part  of  the 
tongue  must  be  removed  by  a  V-incision,  and 
the  wound  sutured. 

7.  Inflamraation.— Synov.  :  Glossitis. — 
Occasionally  the  siu'face  of  the  tongue  is 
covered  by  a  crop  of  vesicles — a  kind  of 
herpetic  eruption — and  this  without  atlocting 
the  deejier  structures.  At  other  times  the 
whole  substance  of  the  organ  becomes 
acutely  mflamed. 

..Etiology.— Fifty  years  ago  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  acute  interstitial 
glossitis  was  the  excessive  use  of  mercury, 
happily  now  seldom  seen.  Now  it  usually 
arises  from  '  taking  cold.'  Sometimes  it  is 
due  to  septic  wounds,  to  wasp-stings,  or  to 
taking  putrid,  corrosive,  or  acrid  substances 
into  the  mouth ;  it  nia}'  arise  in  the  course 
of  fevers  or  eruptive  diseases,  or  someiimes 
without  any  assignable  cause. 

SvMi'TOMS.  —  The  earliest  symptoms  of 
mercurial  glossitis,  which  maj'  be  taken  as 
typical,  are  a  foul  metallic  taste,  peculiarly 
otlensivo  breath,  and  a  red  line  along  tiie 
gums,  at  their  junction  with  the  teeth.  The 
ginns  arc  tender,  spongy,  and  apt  to  bleed. 
As  the  case  advances,  the  gums,  the  tongue, 
and  the  inside  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  become 
much  swollen.  The  tongue  is  sometimes  so 
large  as  to  i)rotrude  constantly  from  the 
mouth.  At  its  edges  it  becomes  deeply 
marked  by  the  teeth,  and  it  and  the  checks 
and  gums  often  ulcerate.  The  tlow  of  saliva 
is  incessant ;  the  salivary  glands  are  swollen 
and  painful;  the  teeth  ache  and  become 
loose,  but  seldom  drop  out.  The  pulse  and 
respiration  are  hurried.  There  is  great 
tim-st,  but  the  patient  has  ditticulty  in 
swallowing;  and  he  is  wholly  unable  to 
speak.  As  a  rule,  this  state  of  things  sub- 
sides under  proper  treatment,  but  occasion- 


ally pus  forma  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue, 
or  it  may  become  ulcerated  or  oven  gan- 
grenous. 

In  the  acute  Rpontaneous  form,  the  swell- 
ing and  hardening  of  the  tongue  are  greater 
than  in  the  mercurial,  and  all  the  symptoms 
are  more  severe;  the  mercurial  fuior  is 
absent.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
su])i)uration,  localised  or  difTuse,  and  to 
sloughing  of  more  or  less  of  the  organ.  The 
fever  is  often  marked.  Sometimes  the 
swelling  is  chicHy  at  the  base  of  the  tongue, 
though  the  anterior  less  swollen  part  is 
pushed  out  of  the  mouth,  .\bscess  is  pro- 
bable in  these  cases,  and  the  ditliculty  in 
breathing  is  great. 

Theatmext. — In  acute  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  tongue,  two  long  in- 
cisions going  through  the  mucosa  may  be 
needed  if  the  sj'mptoms  are  urgent.  Hut 
generally  milder  measures  will  suffice,  for 
instance,  a  saline  purgative,  or  half  a  drop  or 
a  drop  of  croton  oil,  together  with  a  nnistard- 
pla.ster  to  the  throat,  and  a  suitable  mouth- 
wash. As  a  wash,  while  the  intlanmnition 
is  at  its  height,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
warm  borax  lotion.  Subsequently,  a  lotion 
of  alum  or  chlorate  of  potassium  nniy  be 
employed.  At  the  same  time  aimnonia.  iron, 
quinine,  or  bark  should  bo  given.  If  an 
abscess  form  far  back  in  the  tongtie.  and  if 
it  can  be  localised  by  special  swclhng,  ten- 
derness, and  softness,  it  should  be  oj)ened. 
If  pus  is  set  free,  the  patient  exporionces 
immediate  relief. 

8.  Leucoma. — Synon.:  Leukoplakia  Lin- 
giinlisetBiiccalis;Ichthyosis  Lingit(e;Yi.a.\Tj 
Tongue  ;  Smooth  Red  Tongue ;  Tylosis. 

Dkfixition. — These  names  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  results  of  a  chronic  superficial 
inriammation  (itrobably)  of  the  mucosa,  re- 
sulting now  in  a  white  patch  or  patches ; 
now  in  hypertrophy  of  the  papillie,  giving 
the  tongue  a  warty  or  hairy  appeariuice ; 
agam  in  a  swollen,  smooth  red  surface. 

.^Etiology. — Nothing  is  certainly  known 
on  this  point.  Mechanical  irritation,  hot 
spices  and  food,  ardent  spirits,  smoking, 
syphilis,  gout,  and  various  fonns  of  dyspepsia 
aro  all  regarded  as  causes  of  this  condition. 
It  is  rare  among  women  and,  imder  twenty, 
among  men.  It  docs  not  begin  after  sixty. 
It  occurs  on  the  lingual  muco.^a  chielly ;  to 
a  nmch  less  extent  on  the  buccal.  It  is  said 
not  to  occur  behind  the  circnmvallate  papillie. 

Description. — The  commonest  form  is 
that  known  as  Icukophikia.  Blue  or  yellow- 
white  patches  (lencomata)  form,  ovnl  or  irre- 
gular in  outline,  smooth  on  the  siu'faco.  and 
showing  some  degree  of  resistance  when 
pinched  between  the  fingers.  There  may  be 
but  one  such  patch.  Usually  there  are  no 
symptoms;  sometimes  the  patches  are  irri- 
table, casting  their  ejtithelial  scabs,  and 
prone  to  form  fissures  and  ulcers.  With 
irritability    there  is  more  or  less   ptyalisuj. 
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A  much  rarer  form  is  that  known  as  ich- 
thyosis, in  which  the  papilliB  are  much 
hypertrophied  and  Covered  with  horny  epi- 
theUum.  When  the  fiHform  papillae  have 
been  specially  hypertrophied,  the  name  hairy 
tongue  has  been  given.  Lastly,  the  tongue 
in  some  cases  becomes  smooth,  red,  and 
slightly  swollen,  very  sensitive  and  irritable, 
and  liable  to  fissures  or  ulcers. 

Prognosis.  —  Once  the  disease  is  estab- 
lished, treatment  avails  but  little  as  a  rule. 
The  danger  of  the  trouble  is  that  it  tends  in 
all  forms  to  pass  on  into  epithelioma  ;  indu- 
ration at  the  base,  ulceration,  or  warty  out- 
growth being  the  signs  to  be  watched  for. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation 
must  be  removed,  and  any  constitutional 
defect  treated,  in  the  hope  that  good  may 
come.  Borax  and  glycerine  lotion,  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (grs.  xx  ad  5J),  or 
chromic  acid  (gr.  i-ij  ad  5J),  may  be  used  as 
a  mouth-wash  alter  meals.  Honey  of  borax, 
bicyanide  of  mercury  (grs.  ij-iv  ad  5J)  chromic 
acid  (grs.  v-x  ad  51 ),  or  salicylic  acid  (a  satu- 
rated watery  solution)  may  be  applied  directly 
over  the  dried  part.  On  no  account  should 
irritant  or  caustic  substances  be  used. 

A  single  obstinate  patch  may  be  excised 
under  cocaine.  A  developing  epithelioma 
will  require  prompt  excision. 

9.  Parasitic  Aflfeetions.  —  The  most 
important  parasite  connected  with  the 
tongue  is  the  Oidiuin  albicans,  which  is 
present  in  thrush  {see  Mouth,  Diseases  of). 
Hydatid  cysts  are  occasionally  met  with ; 
and  so  is  the  Cysticercus  ceUuloscc.  Among 
the  nematodes  the  Guinea  tvorm  (Dracun- 
culus  or  Filaria  medinensis)  and  the  Tri- 
china spiralis  have  been  found.  The  dra- 
cunculus  may  give  rise  to  an  abscess,  which 
will  require  to  be  opened  ;  and  hydatid  cysts 
may  have  to  be  excised. 

10.  Syphilitic  Aflfeetions.  —  These 
form  five-ninths  of  all  the  lesions  of  the 
tongue  which  come  under  our  notice. 
Primary  sores  are  occasionally  seen  in  this 
situation,  but  their  occurrence  is  so  rare 
that  we  need  only  mention  them.  For  the 
sake  of  clearness,  it  is  well  to  arrange  these 
syphilitic  affections  into  four  classes :  {A) 
Superficial  Ulcerations  ;  {B)  Mucous  Tuber- 
cles; (C)  Gummata  and  Deep  Ulcerations; 
and  {D)  Chroyiic Morbid  States  of  the  Mucous 
Membrane. 

A.  Superficial  Ulcerations. — Slight  super- 
ficial ulcerations  of  the  tongue  are  very 
common  in  what  is  called  the  secondary 
stage  of  syphilis.  They  are  usually  situated 
on  the  sides,  tip,  and  under-surface  of  the 
free  portion  of  the  organ ;  and  are  often 
associated  with  similar  ulcerations  upon  the 
inside  of  the  cheeks,  the  lips,  and  the  angles 
of  the  mouth.  They  begin  in  small  inflamed 
spots,  and  spread  into  linear  cracks  and 
fissures  (rhagades).  These  are  exquisitely 
sensitive ;  and,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 


the  tongue  at  rest,  are  a  source  of  cons  ,ant 
suffering.  When  these  idcerations  heal, 
whitish  scars  and  cicatrices  are  left,  which 
are  very  persistent,  and  resemble  leuko- 
plakial  patches. 

B.  Mucous  Tubercles. — Mucous  tubercles, 
when  they  occur  on  the  tongue,  are  generally 
met  with  about  the  sides  and  under-surface 
of  the  organ  ;  on  the  fold  of  mucosa  that  is 
reflected  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  or  on 
one  side  of  the  raphe  far  back.  They  occur 
in  the  early  years  of  the  disease. 

C.  Gummata  and  Deep  Ulcerations. - 
Gummata  are  common  in  the  tongue,  vary- 
ing in  size,  when  they  come  under  notice, 
from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  Not  uncommonly 
they  are  multiple,  or  the  principal  mass  may 
be  set  in  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  tongue. 
As  a  gumma  enlarges  and  softens,  the  mucosa 
over  it  becomes  red  and  smooth,  and  ulti- 
mately it  gives  way.  A  ragged  oi)ening  is 
thus  formed,  through  which  fluid  escapes,  and 
adherent  slough  protrudes.  The  edges  are 
irregular,  thin,  and  flexible ;  the  walls  are 
not  indurated ;  the  opening  gapes  in  certain 
portions  of  the  tongue.  The  cavity  may 
heal,  or  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  if 
no  treatment  is  adopted,  and  some  indura- 
tion of  the  walls  may  supervene.  It  is  in 
these  chronic  cases  that  downgrowth  of 
epithelium  (epithelioma)  sometimes  takes 
place.  So  long  as  a  gumma  is  unbroken, 
there  is  strong  hope  that  treatment  will 
cause  its  absorption.  After  this,  no  trace  of 
it  may  be  left  upon  the  surface ;  but  when  a 
gumma  has  burst,  a  fissure-like  scar  results 
from  its  healing,  and  there  is  more  or  less 
induration  about  it.  Sometimes,  though 
rarely,  a  tongue  becomes  generally  fibroid 
from  the  development  of  gumma  -  tissue 
throughout  (chronic  interstitial  glossitis). 
A  tongue  may  thus  become  deeply  and 
irregularly  scarred,  enlarged  or  diminished 
in  size,  or  much  deformed,  by  alternating 
contraction  and  swelling;  whilst  the  mucosa 
presents,  perhaps,  patches  of  normal  appear- 
ance, white  or  yellow  scars  with  thickened 
epidermis,  red  areas  where  irritation  is  still 
active,  and  bluish  surfaces  indicating  me- 
chanical congestion  from  scar-contraction. 

D.  Chronic  Sy2)hiUtic  Disease. — Various 
morbid  conditions  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
tongue  are  often  seen  in  association  with  the 
later  stages  of  syphilis.  Sometimes  circum- 
scribed patches  of  the  epithelium  become 
dead-white,  and  drop  off,  leaving  a  red  raw 
surface  beneath.  The  epithelium  is  speedily 
restored,  but  another  patch  becomes  affected 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  so  the  disease  con- 
tinues —  one  patch  healing  and  another  de- 
squamating. This  is  the  proper  jjsoriasis 
lingua.  Again,  there  is  a  much  more  exten- 
sive disease,  to  which  the  name  chronic 
superficial  glossitis  has  been  given.     At  the 

j  commencement  some  portions  of  the  mem- 
brane present  their  natural  appearance,  while 
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others  are  of  a  deep  red  colour  and  raw- 
looking.  These  i)atches  are  often  oval  or 
ohlong.  Their  surt'ace  is  siuootli  and  flossy. 
They  are  either  entirely  denuded  of  epithe- 
lium, or  tliis  is  reduced  to  an  extremely  thin 
layer,  and  the  papilhe  are  obliterated  by  dis- 
tension. Tiiese  patches  are  slif^htly  elevated 
and  liard  to  the  toucli,  in  consequence  of  inter- 
stitial thicUeniiif,'.  Tlie  ton^'ue  is  swollen. 
At  its  edges  it  takes  the  impression  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  lines  thus  produced  are  prone 
to  idcerate.  Sometimes  tiie  whole  organ  has 
a  bluisli,  congested  hue.  The  mucous  secre- 
tion all  over  the  affected  part  is  viscid  and 
plairj%  giving  the  organ  a  peculiar,  smooth, 
glazed  appearance ;  and  sometimes  the  pa- 
tient's breath  is  so  fn-tid  that  he  is  offensive 
to  himself  and  to  all  about  him.  He  com- 
plains of  thirst ;  his  moutli  is  parched,  espe- 
cially at  night;  and  when  he  wakes  in  the 
morning  his  tongue  feels  dry  and  chip])ed. 
Tiie  disease  is,  in  fact,  a  chronic  glossitis, 
limited  to  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the 
more  active  mischief  is  checked,  the  swelling 
subsides,  but  the  membrane  never  resumes 
its  healthy  character.  The  patches  that  have 
been  affected  remain  smooth  and  shining. 
The  papillary  structure  has  been  impaired, 
and  vvliiit  is  left  is  in  fact  cicatricial  tissue,  a 
tissue  which  is  sensitive  to  the  contact  of 
hot,  acid,  or  pungent  substances,  and  apt  to 
inflame  easily.  At  a  later  date,  portions  of 
tills  cicatricial  membrane  become  more  com- 
pletely fibrous,  presenting  a  whitish  appear- 
ance, and  being  callous  to  the  touch. 

Trkatment. — In  the  treatment  of  all  of 
these  affections  it  is  important  to  look  to  the 
general  health  of  the  patient ;  to  see  that  he 
smokes  little  or  not  at  all — any  smoke  reach- 
ing the  moutli  should  be  cool ;  to  forbid  alco- 
hol, or  allow  it  only  in  dilute  forms;  and  to 
order  a  simple,  nourisliing  diet,  from  which 
hot  spices  and  condiments  should  be  excluded. 

Mucous  tubercles  and  small  ulcers  of  the 
secondary  stage  re(]uire  a  mercurial  course. 
Drying  the  lesions  and  painting  them  once  or 
twice  daily  witli  a  solution  of  the  bic\anide 
of  mercury  (grs.  ij-viij  ad  3))  is  helpful. 

Guinmata  and  gummatous  infiltrations 
disappear  most  quickly  under  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. With  this,  if  the  gummata  are 
appearing  early,  or  if  the  patient  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  treated  with  mercury,  or, 
again,  if  the  iodide  does  not  act  quickly,  a 
little  mercurj-  should  be  given.  Broken 
gummata  should  be  treated  with  a  borax 
wash  used  frequently,  and  dusted  twice 
daily,  after  food  and  subsequent  washing 
of  the  mouth,  with  a  powder  composed  of 
grey  powder,  iodoform,  and  starch  in  equal 
parts. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  superficial  glos- 
sitis is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  first  object 
should  be  to  improve  the  digestion,  and  to 
regulate  the  general  health.  When  there  is 
much  superficial  soreness,  a  mouth-wash  of 
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borax  and  glycerine,  bismuth  and  glycerine, 
or  chlorate  of  potassium,  should  bo  ordered. 
The  patches  may  be  painted  with  a  non- 
irritating  mercurial  lotion.  Irritants  should 
never  bo  used,  in  view  of  the  danger  that 
these  eases  may  develop  epithelioma.  The 
treatment  too  often  consists  in  combating 
soreness  and  irritation,  and  in  watching  for 
increasing  induration,  indicating  the  down- 
growth  of  epithelium. 

11.  Tonguo-tie.— The  tongue  is  said  to 
be  '  tied '  when  the  fnenura  is  either  too 
short  or  comes  farther  forward  than  it 
should,  and  thus  restrains  the  movements 
of  the  tip,  which  often  seems  slightly  bifid. 
The  infant  cannot  put  out  its  tongue,  or  use 
it  in  sucking;  and,  if  allowed  to  remain,  the 
defect  interferes  with  speech. 

Treatmknt. — Operative  interference  is  re- 
quired, as  follows  :  Place  the  child  with  its 
head  on  the  nurse's  knees,  towards  the 
surgeon ;  raise  the  tip  of  the  tongue  and 
stretch  the  fracnuin  with  tiie  left  forefinger, 
and  snip  through  the  thin  part  of  the  frienuin 
with  scissors,  which  will,  naturally,  be 
pointed  downwards,  parallel  to  the  ranine 
veins.  A  little  pressure  down  and  back  into 
the  wound  with  the  left  forefinger  will  still 
further  free  the  tongue.  Mothers  often  sup- 
pose that  their  children  are  tongue-tied  when, 
in  truth,  they  are  only  backward  in  speaking; 
so  the  surgeon  should  form  his  own  opinion 
before  operating. 

12.  Tubercular  Ulceration.  —  This 
may  be  either  primary  or  secondary ;  the 
former  is  very  rare.  The  latter  is  secondary 
to  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  auto-inoculation. 

Description.  —  Tubercular  ulcers  of  the 
tongue  are  much  more  common  in  men  than 
in  women.  They  occur  at  all  ages,  are  not  un- 
commonly multiple,  and  rarely  reach  a  large 
size  (one  inch  siiuarc)  or  a  great  depth 
(quarter  inch).  They  are  most  fretjuent 
ujion  the  tip  and  edge  adjacent,  then  upon 
the  dorsum,  and  then  underneath  the  free 
part.  They  begin  as  small  nodules  in  the 
mucosa,  which  ulcerate,  exposing  a  greyish 
or  yellowish  slough.  Cheesy  stuff  may  be 
seen  on  the  surface.  If  the  extension  is 
slow,  the  edge  becomes  somewhat  raised  and 
rounded,  the  floor  is  formed  of  pale  granula- 
tions, and  the  surrounding  parts  are  little  or 
not  at  all  a-dematous.  There  is  little  or  no 
induration.  The  edges  are  redder  than  the 
surrounding  parts.  When  the  spread  is  rapid, 
the  edge  is  thin  and  ragged,  often  under- 
mined ;  the  base  may  be  sloughy,  or  the 
structure  of  the  eroded  tissue  may  bo  clear ; 
there  is  no  induration.  The  symptoms  are 
I  soreness,  sensitiveness,  and  more  or  less 
ptyalism  ;  when  advanced,  the  ulcers  may  be 
very  painful.  The  lymjihatic  glands  may 
enlarge,  but  this  is  by  no  means  constant, 
Microscoiiically,  they  present  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  tubercular  ulcer. 
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Diagnosis. — Many  tubercular  ulcers  have 
been  excised  as  malignant  —a  mistake  of 
little  consequence.  From  gummatous  ulcers, 
the  history  of  syphilis,  the  position  on  the 
dorsum,  the  depth  and  thin  ragged  edges  of 
gummatous  ulcers,  the  absence  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  them,  and  the  effects  of  treatment, 
are  the  chief  points  of  distinction. 

Prognosis. — A  small  tubercular  ulcer  may 
heal,  but  only  to  break  out  again.  They 
probably  always  prove  fatal  ;  or  rather,  after 
suffering  much  from  the  ulcer,  the  patient 
dies  from  disease  of  the  larynx  or  lungs. 

Treatme.vt. — If  the  ulcer  is  primary,  or  if 
the  primary  disease  of  lung  or  larynx  is  early, 
the  ulcer  may  be  destroyed  with  sharp  spo  ms 
or  the  cautery ;  or  a  wedge  excised,  and  4he 
sides  sewn  up.  If  the  primary  diseaso  is 
advanced,  and  the  ulcer  is  not  painful,  iodo- 
form and  starch  in  equal  parts  may  be 
appUed  after  food.  If  there  is  much  suffer- 
ing, sometliing  operative  might  be  done  imder 
cocaine. 

13.  Tumours.  —  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  tongue  is  occasionally  the  seat  of 
simple  warts;  and  fatfy,  fibrous,  cartila- 
ginous, bony,  and  nievoid  growths  have  more 
or  less  rarely  been  removed  from  this  situa- 
tion. They  are  sometimes  deep  in  the 
tongue-substance,  or  more  or  less  polypoid. 
Sarcoma  is  almost  imknown ;  cancer  is  the 
tumour  of  the  tongue. 

Treatment. —  Small  warts  may  be  dried 
and  touched  with  30  per  cent,  solution  of 
chromic  acid  till  they  shnvel  and  fall  off;  or 
they  may  be  snipped  off,  under  cocaine,  to- 
gether with  the  mucosa  whence  they  spring. 
Larger  masses  require  excision  under  an 
anaesthetic.  The  other  tumours  mentioned 
all  require  excision. 

14.  Ulceration. — Ulcers  of  the  tongue 
are  best  classified  according  to  their  causes, 
so  far  as  we  know  them.  We  thus  get  the 
following  groups  :  simple,  tubercular,  syphi- 
litic, and  cancerous.  Under  the  heading 
'simple '  we  include  traumatic,  dijspejjtic,  and 
aphthous  ulcers,  and  the  sores  on  the  tongue 
which  form  in  non-specific  leukoplakia,  or  in 
ulcerative  and  mercurial  stomatitis.  Only 
the  traumatic  and  dyspeptic  ulcers  rejnain 
undescribed  ;  for  the  other  varieties  reference 
may  be  made  to  the  special  sections. 

Traumatic  nice)  s  may  he  due  to  injuries 
of  all  kinds,  but  the  injury  caiised  by  teeth 
often  leads  to  an  ulcer  difficult  to  recognise. 
A  sharp  tooth  or  tooth-plate,  though  con- 
stantly present,  does  not  irritate  equally  at 
all  times,  but  more  (it  is  supposed)  in  dys- 
peptic or  depressed  states.  The  ulcer  at  first 
has  the  characteristics  of  a  small  spreading 
ulcer — sloughy  or  bright  red  base,  sharp- 
cut  low  margins,  more  or  less  cedematous 
surroundings.  It  is  irritable  and  painful. 
After  weeks  or  months,  the  base  becomes 
paler,  the  margins  thicker  and  rounder,  and 
more  or  less  indefinite  induration  of  the  base 
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appears.  Naturally,  the  seat  of  these  ulcers 
is  almost  invariably  the  edge  or  tip.  In  their 
diagnosis,  the  relation  to  an  irritant,  the 
absence  of  a  history  of  syphilis  or  tubercle, 
the  absence  of  cancerous  induration,  and  the 
effect  of  removal  of  the  cause  and  subse- 
quent treatment,  are  the  chief  points. 

Dijsjyeptic  ulcers  are  apt  to  occur  in  ill-fed 
children,  and  also  in  adults  who  habitually  eat 
and  drink  fi-eely.  Such  ulcers  are  generally 
situated  upon  the  sides  or  upper  surface  near 
the  tip ;  but  not  infrequently  they  are  on 
the  fraenum.  They  are  encircled  by  an  in- 
flamed margin;  shallow;  their  bases  being 
fiat  and  covered  with  a  greyish  slough. 
They  are  very  sensitive  to  the  touch,  and 
painful  when  the  organ  is  moved.  Some- 
times there  is  offensive  discharge,  with  a 
good  deal  of  swelling  of  the  sublingual  and 
submaxillai-y  glands. 

Treatment. — Defects  of  digestion  must  be 
attended  to ;  a  cholagogue  purge  is  often  a 
good  beginning.  The  mouth  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  and  all  sources  of  me- 
chanical irritation  removed.  Honey  of  borax 
should  be  used  frequently ;  and  the  ulcers 
painted  with  chromic  acid  solution  (grs.  v-x 
to  5J)  every  two  or  tliree  days. 

Stanley  Boyd. 

TONIC  {tovos,  tension). ^ — A  distinctive 
term  used  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  spasms, 
which  are  usually  divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  tonic  spasrns  and  clonic  spasms; 
the  former  being  those  in  which  the  muscles 
concerned  remain  in  a  state  of  continuous 
ratber  than  in  one  of  intei-mittent  contraction 
or  clonic  spasm.     See  Spasm. 

TONICS  {rovns,  tension,  tone). — Synon.  : 
Fr.  Toniques  ;  Ger.  Tonische  Mittel. 

Definition.  —  Therapeutic  agents  which 
impart  permanent  strength  to  the  body  or 
its  parts. 

Enumeration. — Amongst  the  most  typical 
medicinal  tonics,  which  imjoart  a  feeling  of 
strength,  are  Iron,  Nux  Vomica,  Quinine,  and 
Vegetable  Bitters.  As  the  strength  of  the  body 
generally  depends  on  tlie  proper  action  of  its 
various  parts,  tonics  have  been  subdivided 
into  those  which  have  an  especial  action  on 
the  blood-circulation,  digestion,  and  nervous 
system. 

1.  Blood  Tonics.— Cod-liver  oil  and  other 
fats,  and  iron  and  its  salts,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  this  group  of  tonic  remedies.  Per- 
haps also  phosphate  and  hypoi)hosphite  of  cal- 
cium, salts  of  potassium  and  sodium,  arsenic, 
and  phosphorus  sliould  be  included.  Light, 
fresh  air,  good  food,  bathing,  and  exercise  are 
valuable  adjuncts. 

2.  Cardio-vascular  Tonics.^The  prin- 
cipal vascular  tonics  are  Nux  Vomica  and 
Strychnine,  Digitalis,  Strophanthus,  Erythro- 
phleum,  Sqiiill,  and  Caffeine.  The  local  appli- 
cation of  warmth  and  cold,  friction,  and  mas- 
sage increase  the  effect  of  these  medicines. 
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8.  Gastric  Tonics.— Small  doses  of  Sul- 
phuric, Nitric,  llytlroL'hloric,  and  Fliosplioric 
Acids,  sniiill  doses  of  Arsenic,  Alum,  liisiuuth, 
Copper,  Silver  or  Zinc,  Aloes,  Bitter  Beer, 
Chanioniile,  Cinchona,  Cnsjiaria,  Cascarilla, 
Calunil)a,  Hops,  Gentian,  Orange  and  Lemon 
Peel,  Quassia,  Uliubarb,  Stryclinine.  and  Vege- 
table IJitters  fjonerally,  all  impart  vigour  to 
the  gastric  f\inction.  Valuahlo  adjuncts  are 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  Intestinal  Tonics. — These  are  chiefly 
Nux  Vomica,  I'x'Uadonna.  Rhubarb,  the  Mine- 
ral Acids  and  ^Metallic  Salts  just  mentioned, 
and  astrini^'onts. 

5.  Nervine  Tonics. — Nux  Vomica  and 
Strychnine,  Cinchona  and  its  alkaloids.  Coca, 
Phosphorus,  Arsenic  and  its  compounds,  salts 
of  Iron,  Zinc,  Copper,  and  Silver,  are  all  in- 
cluded under  this  head.  The  tonics  which 
act  especially  on  other  parts  of  the  system 
increase  also  the  power  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  act  indirectly  as  nervous  tonics. 

Action'.  —  The  derivation  of  the  word 
'  tonics  '  indicates  the  nature  of  their  action. 
When  a  person  feels  limp  and  weak,  and 
imfit  for  exertion,  like  a  relaxed  bowstring, 
tonics  restore  the  energy  and  strength,  and 
render  him  again  fit  for  work,  like,  as  it  were, 
a  re-tightened  bow.  The  exact  mode  in  which 
tonics  act  is  not  yet  perfectly  ascertained,  but 
in  all  probability  they  increase  the  functions 
of  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  bodv  by  aiding 
tissue-change,  either  by  increased  nutrition, 
increased  tissue-metabolism,  more  rapid  re- 
moval of  waste,  or  possibly  by  all  three  taken 
together. 

UsKS. — Tonics  are  employed  in  conditions 
of  debility,  either  of  the  body  generally  or  of 
its  difforoiit  parts,  the  selection  of  each  de- 
pending upon  the  part  of  the  body  affected. 

In  ca=es  where  the  malnutrition  of  the 
body  appears  to  be  dependent  on  the  want 
of  the  proper  constituents  of  the  blood,  as  in 
ansemia,  struma,  or  general  debility,  without 
any  atfection  of  a  particular  organ,  blood 
tonics,  including  iron,  cod-liver  oil,  phos- 
phates, and  hvpophosphites  are  employed ; 
and  these  are  also  useful  where  impoverish- 
ment of  the  blood  is  due  to  a  definite  consti- 
tutional disease,  such  as  phthisis,  or  Bright's 
disease.  In  pernicious  anjemia  phosphorus 
or  arsenic  may  be  used.  Where  enfeeblcment 
of  the  stomach  appears  to  be  present,  as 
shown  by  loss  of  appetite  and  such  signs  of 
imperfect  digestion  as  flatulence,  weight,  and 
pain  after  eating,  gastric  tonics  are  used. 
Should  its  muscular  coat  be  feeble  or  inac- 
tive, as  shown  by  tendency  to  dilatation,  and 
splashing  of  the  contents  on  movement,  strych- 
nine is  especially  indicated,  and  galvanism 
or  systematic  kneading  may  be  also  employed. 
WTiere  the  stomach  is  too  debilitated  to  re- 
spond sufficiently  to  this  form  of  treatment, 
as  after  long-continued  gastric  catarrh,  or  in 
old  age,  its  work  must  be  partly  done  for  it, 
and  then  such  substances  as  hydrocliloric  acid 
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'  and  pepsin  are  useful.  When  tlie  musculiir 
,  movements  of  the  intestine  are  sluggish,  iih 
indicated  by  constipation,  and  by  a  ti'inlency 
to  the  distension  of  the  bowel  with  gas,  mix 
vomica  and  belladonna  may  bo  given  ;  and 
■when  its  mucous  membrane  a))peara  to  be 
relaxed  and  flabby,  and  secreting  too  pro- 
fusely, the  mineral  acids,  astringents,  and 
metallic  salts  may  be  of  much  service.  When 
I  the  pidse  is  soft  and  feeble,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  vascular  dilatation,  cither  general 
or  local,  as  shown  by  local  congestion  and 
cedema  of  dependent  parts,  or  by  drowsinoAS 
in  the  u])riglit  position  and  sleeplessness  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  vascular  tonics  are 
serviceable.  Nervine  tunics  are  used  where 
the  nervous  functions  are  imperfectly  per- 
formed, as  shown  by  dulness,  loss  of  memory, 
incapacity  for  work,  languor,  or  tendency  to 
spasm,  as  in  chorea,  and  also  in  paralysis. 
As  the  functions  of  this  system  depend  very 
I  greatly  upon  the  quality  of  the  blood  with 
.  which  the  nervous  system  is  supplied,  and  on 
;  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  the  other  tonics 
frequently  require  to  bo  given  in  addition  to 
nervous  tonics. 

In  administering  tonics,  care  should  always 
be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  case  is  suitable, 
for  in  very  many  cases  of  apparent  debility 
the  imperfect  functional  activity  of  the  body 
or  of  its  parts  does  not  depend  upon  insufficient 
nutrition,  but  upon  imperfect  removal  of  the 
products  of  waste.  The  proper  treatment  in 
these  cases  is  not  to  give  tonics,  but  to  remove 
the  waste  products  by  cholagogues,  purgatives, 
and  diuretics.  T.  Laudkr  Buunton. 

TONSILS,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 

Maladies  des  Amygdales;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
der  Mandcln, 

The  tonsils,  situated  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  are  im- 
usuaUy  liable  to  participate  in  nil  affections 
of  the  throat,  both  from  their  peculiar  stnic- 
ture  and  from  their  position.  Thus  in  that 
everyday  atl'ection,  a  common  cold,  the  ton- 
sils usually  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  general 
catarrh.  They  are  also  involved  in  diph- 
theria, scarlet  fever,  and  syphilis ;  they  may 
be  the  scat  of  ulcers,  or  even  gangrene  ;  and 
they  may  be  involved  in  malignant  disease. 
The  following  atTectiona  demand  special 
notice,  namely :  (1)  .\cnte  Inflammation ; 
(2)  Follicular  Catarrh;  (3)  Hypertrophy;  and 
(4)  Tonsillar  Calculus. 

1.  Acute  Inflammation.— Synon.:  Acute 
Suppurative  Tonsillitis;  Quinsy;  Ci/nanche 
Tonsillaris ;  Amygdalitis. 

/IOtiolooy. — This  affection  is  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  young  persons  of  rheu- 
matic constitution,  during  the  damp  weather 
of  sjjring  and  autumn;  and  one  attack  seems 
to  predispose  to  another.  Kxposun'  to  d.".mp, 
cold,  and  wet  is  generally  regarded  as 
sufficient  to  excite  this  disorder. 

Symptoms.  —  Quinsy  usually  sets  in  with 
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fever.  The  patient  becomes  restless,  irri- 
table, and  hot — the  temjierature  in  very 
acute  cases  rising  to  -104°  or  105°;  complains 
of  headache  and  general  weariness  ;  and 
may  become  delirious  at  night,  especially 
if  he  be  young.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  heavy,  yellowish  coating ;  the 
other  symptoms  of  oral  catarrh  are  present ; 
the  breath  is  unpleasant ;  and  salivation  is 
complained  of.  The  patient  loses  the  power 
of  opening  the  mouth  to  any  extent ;  and 
swallowing  is  attended  with  much  pain  and 
great  difficulty,  the  food  not  infrequently 
returning  through  the  nose.  The  tone  of 
the  voice  is  altered,  becoming  thick,  gut- 
tural, and  nasal.  The  breathing  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  impeded,  but  the  patient  snores  during 
sleep ;  and  when  he  is  awake,  respiration 
may  be  noisy.  Occasionally  he  becomes 
deaf. 

The  first  indication  of  uneasiness  in  the 
throat  is  a  complaint  of  pricking  and  dry- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  tonsil,  soon  pass- 
ing on  to  actual  soreness ;  and  pain  of  a 
dull  character,  whicli  shoots  up  towards  the 
ear  on  the  affected  side.  Externally,  behind 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  considerable 
swelling  is  observed,  which  is  firm,  and  ex- 
ceedingly 2>ainful  to  touch.  On  examination 
of  the  parts  internally,  one  tonsil,  rarely 
both,  will  be  found  to  be  gi'eatly  swollen,  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  perhaps  with  patches  of 
yellowish  secretion  adherent  to  its  surface. 
The  soft  palate  is  also  greatly  swollen,  red, 
oedematous,  and  falling  inwards  to  the  middle 
of  the  mouth.  The  uvula  likewise  partakes 
of  the  general  infiltration,  and  is  usually 
found  pushed  to  the  healthy  side,  and  not 
infrequently  adherent  to  the  tonsil. 

Course. — This  state  of  matters  continues 
for  four  or  five  days,  increasing  in  severity ; 
then  it  may  gradually  begin  to  subside,  the 
inflammation  passing  off.  Usually  in  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight  the  patient  is  able  to 
resume  his  employment.  Quite  as  frequent  a 
termination  as  resolution  is  suppuration  with 
iormation  of  abscess  in  the  tonsil.  In  such  a 
case  the  sj'mptoms  are  generally  aggravated 
before  the  formation  of  the  pus,  and  more  de- 
cided pain  and  throbbing  are  complained  of, 
extending  upwards  to  the  ear.  The  abscess 
may  burst  spontaneously  and  unexpectedly. 
After  the  evacuation  of  the  pus,  which  is 
often  fcEtid,  convalescence  is  speedy. 

Treatment. — If  a  case  of  quinsy  be  seen 
at  the  very  outset,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  abort  the  disease.  This,  though  seldom 
successful,  may  be  tried  by  giving  an  emetic, 
or  by  administering  tinctui'e  of  aconite  every 
hour  in  drop  doses ;  or  by  drachm  doses  of 
the  ammoniated  tincture  of  guaiacum,  best 
given  in  milk ;  or  by  15-grain  doses  of 
salol  every  three  hours.  Scarification  of  the 
tonsils  may  be  tried,  afterwards  painting 
them  with  a  fairly  strong  solution  of  cocaine. 
If  not  seen  for  two  days,  or  if  these  abortive 


measures  fail,  the  patient  should  be  confined 
to  bed ;  hot  poultices  or  cold  compi-esses 
kept  constantly  romid  the  throat ;  steam  in- 
haled as  often  as  practicable ;  and  gargles  of 
warm  milk  and  water  made  use  of  every 
hour.  A  brisk  saline  purgative  should  be 
given.  Ice,  if  found  grateful,  may  be  al- 
I  lowed  at  discretion.  Such  diet  as  the  patient 
can  be  persuaded  to  swallow  should  be  or- 
dered, of  course  in  liquid  or  rather  semi- 
:  solid  form.  This  can  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  brushing  or  spraying  the  att'ected  parts 
with  a  4  to  8  per  cent,  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  cocaine  previous  to  offering  the 
\  food.  Stimulants,  if  called  for,  must  be  ad- 
ministered. Tonics,  such  as  chlorate  of 
potassium  and  iron,  or  quinine  and  iron,  will 
I  be  needed  when  convalescence  sets  in.  If  an 
'  abscess  should  form,  it  must  be  evacuated 
by  means  of  a  well-protected  bistoury ;  and 
astringent  gargles  should  be  made  use  of  for 
some  time  after  convalescence  is  established. 
2.  Follicular  Catarrh.— The  ottice  of 
the  tonsils  is  to  secrete  a  lubricating  fluid 
to  the  bolus  of  food  as  it  passes  into  the 
pharynx,  as  well  as  to  moisten  the  fauces. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  cases  where  this 
secretion  is  altered  in  character  or  in  qvian- 
tity.  And  this  may  be  the  result  either  of  a 
simple  catarrh  of  the  tonsils ;  or  of  acute 
swelling  of  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  gland, 
compressing  the  follicles,  and  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  free  outflow  of  the  secretion. 
The  appearance  of  the  inflamed  tonsil  in  such 
a  condition  is  at  times  mistaken  for  diph- 
theria, in  consequence  of  the  whitish  patches 
of  secretion  deposited  upon  them.  In  this 
catarrhal  affection  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  no  tendency  to  the  forma'ion  of  a 
true  membrane  as  in  diphtheria.  The  deposit 
assumes  a  pultaceous  form,  is  readily  re- 
moved, its  borders  are  well-defined,  and  it 
is  seen  to  proceed  from  the  follicles  of  the 
tonsil.  Occasionally  this  affection  appears 
to  be  contagious,  and  to  attack  one  member 
of  a  family  after  another.  In  such  case  ex- 
amination of  the  contents  of  the  crypts  of 
the  tonsils  has  revealed  the  presence  of  the 
Staphylococcus  or  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
which  is  probably  the  infectious  organism. 
The  symptoms  include  fever,  with  consider- 
able pyrexia  in  children ;  local  pain ;  and 
dysphagia. 

Treatment.^  The  parts  should  be  brushed 
with  equal  parts  of  boroglyceride  and  gly- 
cerine, after  cleansing  the  throat  with  a  warm 
solution  of  salicylate  of  sodium,  20  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water.  Internally  10-grain  doses 
of  benzoate  of  sodium  may  be  given  every 
hour  and  a-half.  The  patient  should  also 
cautiously  suck  compressed  tabloids  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassium  and  borax,  or  5-grain 
tabloids  of  salol.  Some  iron  tonic  will  prob- 
ably be  called  for  later. 

8.  Hypertrophy. — This  condition  of  the 
tonsils  is  met  with  both  in  the  young  and  in 
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the  adult.  In  the  former,  there  seems  to  be  I 
an  hereditary  tendency  in  some  families,  the 
tonsils  beeominij  immensely  large  even  as  , 
early  as  the  second  year.  In  such  there  is 
occasionally  some  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 
In  the  adult  this  condition  is  more  fre- 
quenth'  the  result  of  repeated  angina,  which 
induces  a  permanent  thickening  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  tonsils,  whereby  the  secretion, 
no  longer  finding  free  exit,  distends  tlie 
follicles,  thus  setting  up  a  low  form  of  in- 
flammation, whicli  results  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  gland.  This  condition  is  free  from  pain. 
AVheh  the  interstitial  tissue  becomes  much 
thickened  and  indurated,  there  occurs  what 
is  sometimes  described  as  '  scirrhus '  of  the 
tonsil.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  hyper- 
trophy are  snoring  during  sleep  ;  obstruction 
to  the  breathing,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  mouth  is  always  open  niglit  and  day ; 
slight  impediment  to  swallowing,  with  a 
sense  of  somethin<*  permanently  needing  to 
be  swallowed ;  some  d'  gree  of  deafness  ;  and 
thickness  of  voice  or  snuffling.  These  are  all 
greatly  aggravated  when  catarrh  is  super- 
added ;  and  persons  having  enlarged  tonsils 
are  specially  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  inHam- 
mation,  and  to  severe  throat-symptoms, 
when  any  disorder  overtakes  them,  in  which 
the  throat  is  more  than  ordinarily  the  point 
where  the  disease  centres  itself,  for  example, 
scarlet  fever.  ' 

TuEATMEST.— The  treatment  of  enlarged 
tonsils  in  scrofulous  children  consists  in 
plentiful  nourishment,  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of 
iron,  and  other  drugs  of  which  iodine  forms 
the  chief  constituent.  Tlie  bromides  of 
ammonium  and  potassium  also  enjoy  the 
reputation  of  reducing  enlarged  tonsils. 
Locally,  the\'  should  be  treated  with  iodine 
dissolved  in  glj-cerine,  or  with  the  simple 
tincture,  every  other  da^-.  Bicarbonate  of 
sodium  api)lied  locally  is  occasionally  useful. 
They  should  not  be  removed  in  children 
under  the  age  of  puberty,  as  fre(iuently  after 
that  period  they  decrease  spontaneously.  In 
adults,  if  they  cause  much  inconvenience, 
they  sliould  be  excised  or  treated  by  igni- 
puncture,  the  thermo-cautery  being  thi-ust 
into  each  crypt.  In  this  way  all  risk  of 
hsemorrliage  is  obviated. 

4.  Tonsillar  Calculus. — When  two  or 
three  neighbouring  follicles  of  a  tonsil,  as 
well  as  the  interstitial  tissue,  are  destroyed, 
the  cavity  thereby  created  ponrs  out  a  greatly 
altered  secretion,  the  product  varying  m  con- 
sistence from  a  creamy  pulp  up  to  a  cal- 
careous deposit,  of  a  white  or  yellow  colour. 
This,  on  examination,  has  been  found  to 
consist  of  the  phos])hate,  carbonate,  and  oxa- 
late of  calcium,  albumin,  and  other  animal 
matter.  Some  authors  regard  these  calculi 
as  the  'resolution  of  tuberculous  deposits  in 
the  tonsils,  whicli  subsequently  give  rise  to 
intlammation,  suppuration,  and  ejection.' 
Cl.\ud  Muirhe.u). 
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TOOTHACHE.— SVNON. :  Fr.  n.hmial. 
gic  ;  Mill  <lr  h'nfn;  (ler.  /^<i/(;im'<7j.— I'ain 
in  connexion  with  the  teetli.  See  Tektu, 
Diseases  of. 

TOOTH-RASH.— Sfc  Dentition,  Dis- 
orders of. 

TOPHUS  {lophus,  sand).— A  term  o-sso- 
ciated  with  the  concretions,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sodium  biurate,  which  are  met  with  in 
gout,  in  connexion  witli  the  joints  anil  other 
structures.  It  is  olso  sometimes  applied  to 
gravel  in  the  urine,  and  to  ihe  collection  of 
tartar  on  the  teeth.     See  Gout. 

TOPICAL  (TOTTor,  a  place). — See  Local. 

TORMINA  (Lat.  griping).— This  word 
is  applied  to  severe  griping  or  colicky  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  due  to  flatus  and  other 
causes.  See  Colic;  Colic,  I.ntkstixal  ; 
Dysentery  ;  and  Intestines,  Diseiiees  of. 

TORPOR    (Lat.   numbness).  —  Synon.: 

Fr.  Torpcur;  Ger.  TorpiditUt A  condition 

of  inactivity,  bodily  and  mental,  which  may 
be  met  with  in  certain  cerebral  diseases  or 
febrile  states,  more  especially  in  aged  persons. 
The  cerebral  condition  associated  with  tor- 
por is  an  unnatural  state  of  consciousness, 
closely  allied  to  that  known  as  stupor.  See 
Consciousness,  Disorders  of. 

TORQUAY,  in  South  Devonshire.— 

A  mild,  ratiier  relaxing,  and  sodaiive  marine 
climate.  Sheltered  from  W .,  N.,  and  E. 
winds.  Mean  winter  temperature  44°  F. 
Sec  Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

TORSION  (lorquco,  I  twist).  — This 
word  signifies  a  twisting,  and  is  used  in 
medical  literature  in  the  following  associa- 
tions : — 

1.  In  relation  to  certain  organs  or  growths, 
it  indicates  a  form  of  displacement  in  which 
the  mass  is  twisted  on  itself,  a  condition 
especially  noticed  in  connexion  with  the 
intestines.  It  gives  rise  to  more  or  less  nar- 
rowing of  canals,  and  may  close  them  com- 
pletely, so  as  to  cause  absolute  obstruction. 
Torsion  also  interferes  witii  the  local  circu- 
lation, thus  leading  to  congestion,  inflam- 
mation, or  ultimately  even  to  gangrene  of 
organs  or  tumours.  See  Intestinal  Ob- 
struction. 

2.  As  a  method  of  treatment,  torsion  is 
employed  in  checking  arterial  hieinorrhage, 
the  ends  of  the  bleeding  artery  being  seized 
by  the  aid  of  suitable  forceps,  and  twisted. 
Ii  is  chiefly  used  in  bleeding  from  small 
arteries,  but  may  prove  efficient  even  when 
arteries  of  some  size  are  tlie  source  of  the 
hiemorrhage. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

TORTICOLLIS  (<or^<m,  twisted  ;  and 
colliim,  the  necki.—.^  sjTionym  for  wry-neck. 
See  Wr.v-NECK. 
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TORULA. — Description. — Torula  is  a 
form  of  microscopic  fungus,  belonging  to  the 
group  Saccharomyoetes.  It  consists  of  round 
or  ovoid  cells,  of  an  average  diameter  of  about 
s-^Ts  inch,  without  nuclei,  but  composed  of 
masses  of  vacuolated  protoplasm,  confined 
within  a  definite  cell-wall.  Occasionally  they 
are  free,  but  they  are  frequently  associated 
into  branching  chains.  See  Microscopk  in 
Medicine. 

Vinous,  acetous,  and  other  fermentations 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  organisms,  of 
which  the  '  yeast  plant,'  Mijcoderma  or 
Torula  ccrcvisia,  is  the  best  known.  Certain 
varieties  of  torula  are  of  constant  occurrence 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  would  seem  to 
be  normally  associated  with  intestinal  diges- 
tion. In  those  cases  of  vomiting  where  the 
ejected  matters  ferment,  toruls  are  always 
to  be  found,  together  with  sarcinae.  These 
bodies  are  also  of  fretjuent  occurrence  in 
the  urine  of  diabetes  mellitus,  if  left  standing; 
but  they  have  likewise  been  found  in  non- 
saccharine  urine.  The  pathological  signifi- 
cance of  torula,  if  any,  is  not  known. 

W.  H.  Allchin. 

TOUCH,  Disorders  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Troubles  du  Tact;  Ger.  Storungen  des  Tast- 
sinnes. — The  sense  of  touch  maybe  considered 
as  a  compound  of  four  distinct  senses,  namely, 
those  of  contact,  pain,  temperature,  and  mus- 
cular activity ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that 
all  of  these  should  be  affected  simultaneously 
or  in  an  equal  degree.  Sometimes  but  one 
is  the  seat  of  disorder,  and  occasionally  only 
one  escapes.  The  lesion  producing  tactile 
disorder  may  be  in  any  part  of  the  sensory 
apparatus— in  the  peripheral  end-organ  in 
the  skin,  which  receives  impressions,  in  the 
trunk  of  the  nerve  which  conveys  them,  or  in 
the  central  ganglion,  the  reaction  in  which  is 
represented  in  consciousness  as  feeling.  For 
the  most  part  disorders  of  touch  must  consist 
either  in  a  defective  or  in  an  unnaturally 
heightened  reaction  to  impressions — con- 
ditions which  are  termed  respectively  an- 
cEsthesia  and  hijperasthesia.  But  there  are 
besides  certain  abnormalities  of  sensation 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  either  of  these 
categories,  as,  for  example,  when  a  touch 
causes  a  sensation  of  burning,  or  the  electric 
current  is  felt  as  something  cold,  and  in  these 
circumstances  the  term  i^'^''^'^^^^^'-'^^^'^  i*  used. 

1.  Increased.  Sensibility.  —  Descrip- 
tion.— It  is  doubtful  whether  the  sense  of 
touch  proper,  the  power  of  tactile  discrimina- 
tion, is  ever  morbidly  increased,  except  pos- 
sibly in  certain  cases  of  hysteria  and  mental 
disorder.  The  term  hijpcrcesthcsia  would  be 
properly  applied  to  such  a  condition  mstead 
of,  as  it  is  more  commonly  used,  to  excess  of 
sensibility  to  painful  impressions,  which  is  per- 
haps better  called  hyperalfjcsia.  In  cutaneous 
hyperalgesia  even  a  light  touch  upon  the 
skin  produces  more  or  less   exquisite  pain. 
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The  patient  often  cannot  even  wash  the  skin, 
which  is  described  as  feeling  raw  or  sore  to 
the  touch.  The  symptom  frequently  occurs 
in  connexion  with  neuralgia  (especially  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve),  and  in  hysteria,  as  well  as 
in  the  various  forms  of  local  inflammation. 
It  may  precede  by  some  days  the  character- 
istic pains  of  neuralgia ;  is  often  associated 
with  excess  of  sensibility  to  heat  and  cold; 
and  usually  with  diminution  of  sensibility  of 
the  tactile  sense  proper.  It  is  seen  in  its 
severest  form  in  connexion  with  gunsliot  in- 
juries of  nerves. 

There  may  be  heightened  sensibility  to 
teinjjeraturc,  either  as  regards  heat  or  cold 
singly,  or  in  respect  to  both  at  the  same  time. 
This  symptom  is  observed  in  connexion  both 
with  peripheral  and  central  disease — as  an 
accompaniment  of  neuritis,  as  well  as  of  de- 
generative changes  in  the  cord  or  cerebral 
ganglia.  It  is  often,  but  not  always,  associated 
with  hi/peralgesia. 

Heightening  of  the  sense  oi contact  is  rarely 
observed,  and  is  of  but  little  practical  im- 
portance. Perhaps  the  condition  known  as 
'  fidgets'  is  best  explained  as  depending  upon 
a  heightened  sense  of  muscular  activity. 

Treatment. — So  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
lesion  which  is  the  cause  of  hyperalgesia, 
whether  peripheral  or  central,  must  be  dis- 
covered and  become  the  subject  of  treatment. 
But  the  symptom  itself  may  be  mitigated  by 
ajjpropriate  means.  Such  are  the  local  ap- 
plication of  moist  heat  by  fomentation  or 
poultice  ;  of  cold,  by  means  of  ice  ;  or  of  ano- 
dynes, such  as  veratrine  ointment  somewhat 
diluted,  or  atropine  ointment  ;  or  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine  (gr.  -^  to  gr.  ^). 
Sijongiopiline  may  be  sprinkled  with  a  lini- 
ment composed  of  chloroform  one  part  and 
belladonna  liniment  three  parts ;  or  equal 
parts  of  ether,  sal  volatile,  laudanum,  and  eau 
de  Cologne  may  be  applied.  A  piece  of  lint 
soaked  in  chloroform  may  be  laid  upon  the 
painful  portion  of  skin  and  covered  with 
oiled  silk,  or  the  part  may  be  rubbed  with 
camphor-chloral  and  vaseline,  equal  parts ; 
or  painted  with  amyl-colloid.  The  applica- 
tion of  one  pole  of  the  continuous  current  to 
the  hyperalgesic  spots,  whilst  the  other  is 
placed  on  an  indifferent  pai-t,  will  often  be  of 
service,  the  power  of  bearing  a  gradually  in- 
creased strength  showing  the  improvement 
produced.  Hysterical  hyperalgesia  can  some- 
times be  successfully  treated  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  strong  induced  current,  by  means  of 
the  wire  brush,  the  patient,  if  necessary, 
being  placed  under  the  mfluence  of  ether. 

2.  Defective  Sensibility.  —  Descrip- 
tion.—  Cutaneous  anaesthesia  may  result  from 
local  abstraction  of  heat,  as  from  exposure 
to  a  very  low  temperature.  In  such  a  case 
anaemia  is  produced,  from  spastic  contraction 
of  blood-vessels,  followed  by  hyperaeraia  from 
their  secondary  relaxation.  In  the  anaemic 
stage,  whilst  the  other  tactile  sensations  are 
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lowered,  that  of  temperature  is  heij^hlened. 
Deficient  sensibility  niay  bo  caused  by  irritat- 
ing applications,  such  as  soda  used  by  laun- 
dresses, and  various  chemicals  employed  in 
the  arts.  In  such  cases  there  is  numbness  in 
tlie  hands  and  forearms,  with  a  sensation 
of  'going  to  sleep'  in  the  fingers.  It  may 
occur  in  connexion  with  herpes  zoster,  the 
skin  between  the  groups  of  vesicles  being 
often  partially  anasthetic.  In  lepra  anccs- 
thctica,  in  which  there  are  enlargements  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  tlie  senses  of  tempera- 
ture and  pain  are  often  abolisihed.  and  severe 
burns  may  take  place  without  being  re- 
cogiiisfd.  Anojsthesia  may  be  produced  by 
pressure  upon  sensory  or  mixed  nerves,  by 
syphilitic  and  other  growths  in  adjacent 
tissues.  Narcotics,  as  chloroform  and  ether, 
may  quell  the  sense  of  pain,  that  of  contact 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  retained.  Wounds 
and  lacerations  of  the  sensory  or  mixed  nerves, 
followed  by  intlamiuatory  processes,  may,  by 
irritating,  cause  pain  to  precede  the  aniES- 
tliesia  arising  from  the  interruption  of  con- 
ductivity in  the  nerve-fibres.  Simple  me- 
chanical pressure  upon  a  nerve,  if  long  con- 
tinued, will  often,  especially  if  its  nutrition 
be  impaired  by  constitutional  causes,  excite  a 
low  inflammatory  condition.  In  traumatic 
cases,  as  also  in  lepra  anrosthetica  and  in 
cases  of  now-growihs  pressing  on  the  nerve, 
motor  and  nutritive  disturbances  are  apt  to 
accompany-  the  anjcsthesia,  the  nerve-trunks 
conveying  not  only  sensory,  but  also  motor, 
vasomotor,  and  trophic  fibres.  Severe  trophic 
disorder  is  usually  associated  with  the  anaes- 
thesia occasioned  by  lesion  of  the  fifth  nerve; 
and  to  a  less  extent  with  that  accompanying 
trigeminal  neuralgia.  See  Fifth  Nebve, 
Diseases  of. 

Preceding  attacks  of  neuralgia,  the  skin  of 
the  part  about  to  be  alTccted  is  often  found  to 
be  aniesthetic,  and  during  attacks  of  sciatica 
and  cer\  ico-brachial  neuralgia  there  is  often 
nnich  diminution  of  tactile  sensibility,  sever- 
ally in  the  foot  and  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and 
in  the  fingers ;  whilst  the  skin  aromid  the 
eye  may  he  greatly  deficient  in  tactile  sensi- 
bility during  severe  supra-orbital  neuralgia. 
It  is  important  to  discriminate  ana-sthesia  of 
the  skin  caused  by  diseases  of  the  nervous 
centres  from  that  which  is  of  peripheral 
origin. 

Cutaneous  anaesthesia  is  occasionally  an 
important  symptom  of  an  approaching  cere- 
bral hirmorrhage.  A  sudden  and  increasing 
numbness  is  experienced  in  one  half  of  the 
face,  or  in  the  limbs  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
which  may  be  followed  shorth'  by  hemiplegia 
and  coma.  An  apoplectic  seizure  ustially 
causes  unilateral  cutaneous  ansesthesia,  which 
is  at  first  widely  diffused,  owing  probably  to 
the  disturbance  of  circulation  in,  and  conse- 
quent disarrangement  of,  the  nervous  mole- 
cules, which  extends  at  first  far  beyond  the 
Bite  of  the  effusion.     A  few   hours  or  days 


usually  sudico  for  the  clearing  o(T  of  this 
ana'sthesia,  leaving,  however,  a  subjective 
feeling  of  numbness,  which  may  endure  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  jieriod. 

The  extent  of  ann'sthesia  bears  no  ne- 
cessary relation  to  the  amount  of  motor 
paralysis.  It  usually  affects  the  paralysed 
side  of  the  body,  but  in  certain  cases  of 
hemorrhage  into  or  other  lesion  of  the 
medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  it  may 
occupy  the  opposite  side.  Complete  hemi- 
ana-sthesia  of  central  origin  may  persist  long 
after  the  paralysisof  motion  has  disappeared, 
and  in  such  a  case  a  lesion  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  outside  of  the  oj)tic  thalamus, 
involving  the  internal  capsule.  Occasionally, 
too,  hemi-ana'sthcsia  may  from  the  first  be 
imaccompanied  by  motor  parnlysis.  Much 
more  frequently,  however,  cutaneous  anips- 
thesia  (except  for  the  first  few  hours)  is  of 
comparatively  sli^'ht  and  transitory  character, 
even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  extensive 
disorganisation  of  the  brain  from  hicmor- 
rhage  or  softening,  and  where  the  resulting 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  is  complete  and 
permanent.  Recovery  is  gradual,  and  pro- 
ceeds downwards,  the  fingers  sometimes 
retaining  slight  ana-sthesia  long  after  the 
rest  of  the  arm  has  entirely  recovered. 

Cerebral  tumours  may  give  rise  to  cuta- 
neous ana'sthesia  by  pressure  upon  the  Gas- 
serian  ganglion,  or  upon  the  trunk  or  branches 
of  the  fifth  nerve  as  they  traverse  the  floor  of 
the  skull.  Like  the  motor  paresis  or  paralysis 
which  may  be  occasioned  at  the  same  time, 
the  loss  of  sensibility  is  usually,  but  not 
always,  gradual,  tending  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  as  time  goes  on.  It  is  not 
usually  a  prominent  symptom  in  cerebral 
abscess. 

Lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes 
may  give  rise  to  cutaneous  antesthesia,  which 
is  freijuently,  in  the  lower  extremities,  ex- 
tensive and  complete  ;  but  it  may  be  absent 
when — as,  for  example,  in  very  advanced 
sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  — 
there  is  complete  paraplegia.  There  is  a 
form  of  progressive  disease  of  the  central 
and  posterior  grey  matter  of  the  sjiinal  cord, 
giving  rise  to  excavation,  in  which  cutaneous 
sensibilit}-  is  apt  to  be  modified  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  The  sense  of  touch,  the  sense 
of  pressure,  as  well  as  the  electro-muscular 
sensibility  and  the  muscular  sonfe,  are  pre- 
served ;  but  the  appreciation  of  temperature 
and  the  sensation  of  pain  (one  or  both)  are 
lost  in  many  situations.  The  condition  is 
accompanied  by  paralysis  ond  various  forms 
of  nutritional  disturbances  (sec  Si'ix.\L 
Cord, Special  Diseaaesof:  '21. Syringomyelia). 
A  varying  amount  of  cutaneous  onu'sthesia. 
especially  affecting  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is 
apt  to  occur  in  tabes  Amesthesia  of  spinal 
origin  is  usually  bilateral ;  but  it  is  believed 
to  affect  that  lower  ox'rcmity  alone  which 
is    opposite    to    the    one    paralysed    in    its 
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motility,  when  the  causative  lesion  is  limited 
to  one  half  of  the  cord.  Intercurrent  com- 
plications from  disturbances  of  circulation, 
the  temperature  of  the  limb,  the  exten- 
sion or  subsidence  of  inflammation,  and  the 
effusion  of  inflammatory  products  about  the 
posterior  roots,  as  well  as  the  spread  of 
sclerotic  changes,  may  cause  the  extent  and 
completeness  of  cutaneous  an»sthesia  to  vary 
considerably  in  cases  dependent  upon  spinal- 
cord  disease.  Where  the  lesion  lies  tolerably 
high  up,  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
although  qiiite  unfelt  by  tlie  patient,  is  able 
to  excite  the  motor  nerves,  and  produce 
reflex  muscular  contractions,  which  the  loss 
of  muscular  sense  prevents  him  from  recog- 
nising. It  is  extremely  important  to  re- 
member that  cutaneous  ana-sihesia  of  spinal 
origin  is  liable  to  be  associated  with  bed- 
sores. In  certain  cases,  where  probably 
trophic  and  vaso-motor  nerves  have  been 
included  in  the  lesion,  this  liability  is  exces- 
sive, and  may  defy  aU  precautions. 

Aniesthesia  is  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence as  a  result  of  peripheral  neuritis,  both 
in  its  localised  and  multiple  form.  See 
Neuritis,  Multiple. 

Loss  of  the  sense  of  muscular  activihj 
may  occur  in  an  isolated  form,  the  other 
modes  of  tactile  sensibility  being  unaffected  ; 
or  it  may  be  associated  with  impairment  of 
some  or  all  of  them.  Tlie  symptom  is  es- 
pecially notable  in  progressive  locomotor 
ataxy  {see  Tabes  Dorsalis).  It  may  also 
occur  in  connexion  with  paresis  resulting  from 
coarse  disease  of  the  occipital  lobe  of  the 
cerebrum.  Loss  of  muscular  sense  may  ac- 
company hemiplegia,  attended  with  strongly 
marked  and  prolonged  anaesthesia,  from  dis- 
ease of  the  optic  thalamus.  It  occurs  some- 
times in  hysteria.  There  is  a  form  of  ana;s- 
thesia  occasionally  met  with  in  hysteria  which 
it  is  important,  to  recognise,  so  as  not  to  con- 
found it  with  a  somewhat  similar  condition 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  optic  thalamus.  In  this  the  patient 
may  lose  the  power  of  perceiving  impressions 
of  contact,  temperature,  and  pain  throughout 
the  whole  of  one  lateral  half  of  the  body, 
sharph'  divided  from  the  sound  side  by  a  line 
passing  downwards  from  the  vertex  to  the  os 
pubis.  Accompanying  this  hemianesthesia, 
as  it  is  called,  there  is  often  amblyopia  and 
colour-bhndness  of  the  correspondmg  eye,  loss 
of  taste  and  smell,  together  with  tenderness 
on  deej)  pressure  over  the  region  of  the  ovary 
on  the  same  side.  In  some  cases,  too,  the 
skin  is  unnatiirally  pale  and  cold,  and  pricks 
with  a  pin  are  said  to  be  not  followed  by 
bleeding,  which  readily  takes  place  in  corre- 
sponding circumstances  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body. 

There  is  a  curious  form  of  disturbance  of 
tactile  sensation  in  which,  the  patient  being 
blindfolded,  a  point  of  contact  is  referred  not 
to  its  true  locality,  but  either  to  some  part 


of  the  opposite  limb,  or  to  a  distant  pai-t  of 
the  same  member.     See  Allochiria. 

Diagnosis. — As  regards  both  hypcraesthesia 
and  anaesthesia  the  most  important  considera- 
tion, after  establishing  the  existence  of  either, 
is  as  to  whether  the  cause  be  central  or  peri- 
pheral. It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  in- 
dicate the  general  principles  upon  which  this 
inquiry  is  to  be  conducted.  The  patient's 
history,  the  condition  of  viscera  and  circula- 
tion, the  existence  or  not  of  accompanying 
paralysis  or  of  modifications  of  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  will  lend  important  aid.  As  a 
rule,  the  anaesthesia  of  central  origin  is  much 
more  widely  diffused,  though  less  complete, 
than  that  dependent  upon  lesion  of  nerve- 
trunks,  when  it  is  also  often  accompanied 
with  localised  atrophy  of  muscles  or  other 
trophic  disturbance.  It  is  very  rare  that 
hemiansesthesia  of  central  origin  is  so  com- 
plete as  the  hysterical,  and  it  is  not  accom- 
panied, like  the  latter,  with  tenderness  on 
deep  pressure  over  the  ovarian  region.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  hyperesthesia  has  often  been 
mistaken  for  localised  inflammation,  and 
treated  accordingly.  The  absence  of  febrile 
movement,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  upon 
light  surface-touching  that  the  exquisite  ten- 
derness occui's,  which  fails  to  be  felt  when 
deeper  pressure  is  made,  coupled  with  the 
history,  and  a  study  of  the  concomitant  con- 
dition, ought  to  suffice  to  prevent  all  mis- 
takes. 

Treatment. — Anaesthesia  is  a  sj'mptom  of 
a  lesion  either  in  the  central  nervous  system 
or  in  a  peripheral  nerve,  and  its  treatment 
is  bound  up  with  tliat  of  the  disorder  which 
gives  rise  to  it.  But  there  are  many  cases  in 
which,  apparently  as  a  result  of  disease,  the 
sensory  nerves  fail  to  convey  impressions  for 
a  considerable  time  after  the  lesion  which 
interfered  with  their  function  has  been  healed. 
In  such  circumstances  very  much  good  can 
often  be  done  by  electrical  treatment.  The 
skin,  carefully  dried,  should  be  brushed  over 
for  a  few  minutes  every  day  with  the  wire 
brush,  connected  with  an  induction  machine ; 
or  the  well-wetted  rheophore  connected  with 
the  negative  pole  of  a  continuous-current 
battery  may  be  slid  about  over  the  affected 
surface,  well  moistened  with  hot  water. 

Static  electricity  is  a  valuable  means  of 
combating  antesthesia  of  this  kind.  The 
patient,  seated  on  an  insulating  chair,  is  con- 
nected by  a  conducting  chain  with  a  frictional 
electrical  machine,  and  sparks  are  drawn  from 
the  affected  stirface. 

3.  ParoBsthesia.  - —  Description.  —  The 
varieties  in  disorder  of  the  different  kinds 
of  tactile  sensibility — touch,  pain,  tempera- 
ture, muscular  activity  — are  very  numerous. 
Pinches  or  pricks  with  a  needle  may  be  felt 
as  touch  only,  whilst  a  very  light  touch  with 
the  finger  is  appreciated  as  touch.  Strong 
faradic  currents  (intolerable  to  the  healthy) 
may  be   felt  as  cold.     Heat  may  be  felt  as 
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cold,  but   kept    still    longer   npplied  may  be  ' 
rccdjjiiised    as    heat    or    warmth.     A    limb 
phingcd  into  hot  or  cold  water  may  aet  the 
feeling,  not  of  heat  or  cold,  but  of  pain.     To 
Bucii  modifications,  as  well  as  to  feelings  of 
burning  or  cold,  tingling,  creeping  of  ants,  or 
actual   numbness,  the   term  panrsthcsia  is 
often  applied.     A  seanastress  may  be  able  to  ' 
pick  up  and  thread  her  needle,  evincing  there-  I 
by  considerable  delicacy  of  sense  of  contact,  ' 
and  yet  be  scarcely  able  to  feel  a  prick  of  a  ' 
needle  in  the  finger-tip.    Or  the  sense  of  con-  ' 
tact  may  be  in  abeyance,  as  well  as  that  of 
pain  and  temperature,  and  the  movements 
may  be  then  guided  by  the  sense  of  nmscidar 
activity,  aided  by  sight.  T.  Buzzard. 

TOXEMIA  (ro^iKo(/,  a  poison  ;  and  nlna, 
blood). — This  word  literally  signifies  poison- 
ing of  the  blood.  It  is  not  employed  with 
anj'  very  strict  or  definite  meaning,  but 
most  commonly  implies  blood-poisoning  due 
to  some  pathological  condition  within  the 
body  itself,  in  contradistinction  to  that  which 
results  from  the  introduction  of  the  ordinary 
poisons  from  without.  As  illustrations  of 
toxaemic  states  may  be  mentioned  pyiemia 
and  septicicmia ;  uriemia ;  and  acetona-mia, 
upon  which,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  comatose  condition  which  precedes  the 
fatal  issue  in  some  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus 
depends.  The  accumulation  of  bile  in  the 
blood,  in  cases  of  jaundice,  is  another  form 
of  toxaemia.  The  morbific  agents  which 
produce  the  several  infectious  and  malarial 
fevers  are  regarded  by  many  as  originating 
toxemic  conditions;  as  are  also  those  which 
cause  such  affections  as  gout  and  rheumatism. 
Ptomaine-poisoning  may  be  likewise  men- 
tioned in  this  connexion.  These  subjects 
will  be  found  discussed  under  their  several 
headings. 

Frederick  T.  Roberts. 

TRACHEA,  Diseases  of.  — Synon.  : 
Fr.  Maladies  de  la  Trarhcc;  Ger.  Krank- 
hrilen  dcr  Luftrohrc. — The  trachea  is  but 
little  prone  to  disease,  except  in  association 
with  affections  of  the  larynx,  bronchi,  and 
neighbouring  parts.  The  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  these  several  diseases  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  laryngoscope.  AVith  this 
instrument  a  skilful  manipulator  can  in 
many  cases  examine  the  trachea  in  iis 
whole  length ;  and  an  accurate  diagnosis 
being  thus  attained,  remedies  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  instruments  may  be  introduced 
for  the  removal  or  destruction  of  gi-owths, 
or  for  other  purposes,  either  through  the 
larynx,  or  by  an  artificial  opening  made  in 
the  trachea.  The  principal  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  trachea  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  order :  (1)  MaU\]rinations  ;  (2)  In- 
flammation; (8)  Ulceration  and  Perforation; 
(4)  Syphilis;  (5)  Tuberculosis;  (0)  Tumours; 
(7)  Stenosis ;  and  (8)  Foreign  Bodies. 
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1.  Malformations.  — Defects  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trachea  occur  as  rare 
causes  of  the  death  of  newly  burn  infants. 
The  tube  may  be  short  and  imperforate ;  or 
communication  may  exist  with  the  (eso- 
phagus. These  conditions  are  necessarily 
fatal.  A  fistulous  oj)ening  through  the  skm 
occasionally  occurs,  giving  rise  to  no  serious 
symptoms.  Tniclicuccle,  a  hernia  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  trachea,  is  a  rare  mal- 
formation,  easily  recognised,  wliicli  may 
arise  from  a  congenital  defect,  but  is  more 
frequently  acquired. 

2.  Inflammation.  —Tracheitis  -sunple, 
specilic,  or  diplitlu-ritic — may  result  from  the 
extension  of  intlaiiimation,  either  from  the 
larynx  above,  or  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
below ;  it  is  rare  except  in  this  comiexion. 
Some  degree  of  congestion  is  a  usual  con- 
dition i.f  ordinary  catarrh ;  and  tracheitis 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  irritable  cough.  See 
Bronchi,  Diseases  of;  1)ii'1itiikuia  ;  and 
Larynx,  Diseases  of. 

3.  Ulceration  and  Perforation.— Ul- 
ceration and  jierforation  of  the  walls  of  the 
trachea  may  result  from  carcinoma  of  the 
tt'sophagiis;  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurysm, 
which  ends  by  bursting  into  the  air-passages, 
where  it  meets  with  least  resistance  ;  or  from 
an  abscess  which  has  taken  a  similar  cour.se. 
In  the  last  case  suppuration  usually  occurs 
in  connexion  with  a  caseous  bronchial  gland. 
Occasionally,  as  witnessed  by  more  than  one 
writer,  a  caseous  gland  may  become  dis- 
lodged and  impacted  in  the  trachea,  causing 
sudden  death  by  suffocation. 

4.  Syphilis. — Syphilis,  in  its  secondary 
and  tertiary  stages,  may  affect  the  trachea. 
In  the  tertiary  stage  it  gives  rise  to  a  local- 
ised form  of  infiltration  or  syphiloma ;  and 
to  ulcers,  which  contract  in  healing,  and 
cause  a  formidable  condition  of  stricture,  to 
be  presently  considered.  Tracheal  syphilis, 
being  in  its  advanced  form  so  grave  a 
matter,  calls  for  active  constitutional  treat- 
ment before  this  irremediable  stage  is 
reached. 

5.  Tuberculosis. — Tubercle  affecting  the 
trachea  occurs  in  connexion  with  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  is  rarely  found  without  advanced 
tubercular  disease  of  the  larynx.  Two  main 
forms  may  be  distinguished,  namely— mul- 
tiple shallow  ulcers,  which  often  coalesce  to 
form  large  sinuous  tracts  of  ulceration, 
mostly  affecting  the  cartilaginous  portion ; 
and  deep  infiltration  and  ulceration,  confined 
to  the  posterior  or  membranous  part  of  the 
tube.  '\Vhen  the  disease  has  proceeded  to 
ulceration,  it  may  cause  the  rare  comj>lica- 
tion  of  general  emphysema,  the  air  being 
forced  into  the  cellular  tissue  by  cough 
and  other  expiratory  efforts,  made  when  the 
larynx  is  closed.  In  the  treatment  of  this 
affection,  palliative  measures  are  alone  avail- 
able.  Src  Lahy.nx,  Diseases  of:  8.  Tuber- 
culosis of. 
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6.  Tumoiirs. — (a)  Cancer. — Primary  car- 
cinoma, of  the  trachea  is  verj'  rare,  but  the 
organ  is  frequently  affected  by  the  extension 
of  the  disease  from  neighbouring  parts. 
The  growth  first  causes  tlie  symptoms  of 
stenosis,  and  then,  as  ulceration  proceeds, 
it  gives  rise  to  expectoration  and  cough ; 
whereas,  as  Gerhardt  has  pointed  out,  in 
syphilitic  disease  cough  and  expectoration 
precede  the  onset  of  dyspnoea,  which  de- 
velops very  gradually.  The  diagnosis  may 
be  very  difficult  in  the  primary  form,  and 
can  only  be  made  with  the  aid  of  the 
laryngoscope.  In  the  case  of  extension  from 
neighbouring  parts  the  diagnosis  is  compara- 
tively easy.  The  only  treatment  available 
for  prolongmg  life  is  tracheotomy,  if  the  seat 
of  the  disease  is  high  enough  to  admit  of  it. 
(b)  Non-jnalignrnit  growths. —  Polypi  are 
very  rave.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  ob- 
structed breathing,  modified  by  the  size  and 
seat  of  the  growth.  A  certain  diagnosis  can 
be  attained  only  by  tracheoscopy.  Without 
treatment,  a  polypus  is  very  likely  to  cause 
death  by  suffocation,  its  rate  of  growth  de- 
pending on  its  pathological  natm-e.  Small 
growths  situated  high  up  may  be  treated  by 
the  galvano-cautery  or  by  other  aiiplications 
through  the  larynx  ;  larger  tumours  can  only 
be  removed  through  a  free  opening  made  into 
the  trachea.  A  tumour  may  be  so  situated 
that  tracheotomy,  without  extirpation,  may 
ensure  the  safely  of  the  patient. 

7.  Stenosis. — The  calibre  of  the  trachea 
may  be  lessened  (a)  by  stricture,  or  by 
tumours  groiving  within  it;  or  (6)  by 
pressure  from  without. 

(a.)  Stenosis  from  true  stricture,  or  in- 
ternal tumour. — Tracheal  stricture  is  almost 
always  the  result  of  syiihilis ;  it  may  be 
annular  and  limited,  but  usually  involves 
the  tube  for  some  length  towards  its  lower 
end,  and  frequently  extends  into  the  bronchi. 
Tracheal  narrowing  is  indicated  by  inspira- 
tory stridor  and  dyspnoea,  unaccompanied  by 
the  up-and-down  movement  of  the  larynx, 
and  the  affection  of  the  voice  characteristic 
of  larjngeal  dyspncea,  and  also  in  uncom- 
plicated cases  without  the  stethoscopic  signs 
of  pressure  on,  or  plugging  of,  a  bronchial 
tube.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  m  the 
absence  of  any  tumour  in  the  neck  or  thorax 
pressing  on  the  trachea,  the  stenosis  must 
depend  on  a  stricture,  or  on  a  tumour  within 
the  tube.  A  syphilitic  history  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  the  former ;  and  a  tracheoscopic 
examination  may  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

Cicatricial  strictiure  at  tunes  develops  in 
consequence  of  the  long-continued  irritation 
of  a  tracheotomy  tube. 

In  rare  instances  stenosis  of  the  trachea 
may  result  from  a  chronic  form  of  tubercu- 
losis resembling  lu2:)us,  leprosy,  glanders,  and 
rhinoscleroma. 

Symptoms  of  stenosis  are  occasionally 
evoked  by  sjjasm  of  the  trachealis  muscle. 


Prognosis. — Stricture  being  usually  cica- 
tricial, the  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable. 

Treatment.  — Treatment  other  than  ope- 
rative is  seldom  available.  If  the  stricture 
be  high  up,  tracheotomy  must  be  performed 
below  it ;  or,  an  opening  being  made  above 
the  contraction,  a  long  flexible  tube  may  be 
introduced  and  passed  through  it.  Stricture 
of  the  trachea  is  less  amenable  than  laryn- 
geal stenosis  to  treatment  by  mechanical  dila- 
tation with  hollow  bougies,  but  this  method 
must  be  borne  in  mind  for  exceptional 
cases. 

(b)  Stenosis  from  compression.  —  Tlie 
source  of  stenosis  caused  by  pressure  from 
without  is  usually  obvious,  as  in  the  common 
case  of  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
thoracic  tumours  being  diagnosed .  by  their 
physical  signs  and  concomitant  sjTiiptoms. 
The  paroxj'sinal  dyspnoea  frequently  caused 
by  these  tumours  is  not  laryngeal  in  most 
cases,  but  depends,  as  shown  by  Bristowe, 
on  the  accumulation  of  secretion  below  the 
scat  of  obstruction.  It  is  not  relieved  by 
tracheotomy,  except  where  the  upper  j)art 
of  the  trachea  is  alone  compressed.  In 
cases  of  stenosis  from  pressure  of  a  goitre, 
division  of  the  isthmus  or  excision  of  part 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes  very  suc- 
cessful, and  should  always  be  tried,  if  possible, 
before  tracheotomy  is  resorted  to. 

8.  Foreign  Bodies.— A  foreign  body 
entering  the  air-passages  from  the  pharynx, 
may  lodge  in  the  lai-j'nx,  either  becoming 
impacted  or  lying  loose.  But,  xmless  pre- 
vented by  its  form  or  bulk,  it  usually  falls  or 
is  drawn  through  the  open  glottis  into  the 
trachea.  Here  it  may  lodge ;  but  it  more 
frequently  passes  on  into  one  of  the  bron- 
chial divisions — most  frequently  into  the 
right  bronchus,  the  orifice  of  which  is  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  the  left,  and  occupies 
more  of  the  floor  of  the  trachea. 

Symptoms. — Occlusion  of  the  larynx  by  a 
foreign  body,  which  from  its  bulk  obstructs 
the  passage,  may  cause  instant  death ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  trachea,  as 
when  a  person  vomiting,  in  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness from  intoxication,  or  from  the 
action  of  an  anesthetic,  draws  in  a  quantity 
of  food  sufficient  to  choke  up  the  air-pas- 
sages. If  the  body  be  smaller,  it  causes 
dy.spnoea,  with  severe  exacerbations  from 
spasm.  A  very  small  body,  such  as  a  sharp 
piece  of  bone  or  a  pin,  may  be  impacted 
in  a  position  in  which  it  causes  only  pain 
and  dysphagia  without  dyspnoea.  Speaking 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the 
substance  has  passed  into  the  trachea,  the 
symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise  depend  on 
its  bulk  and  weight.  Rarely,  it  lies  in  the 
air-passage,  giving  rise  to  no  symptoms ; 
more  frequently,  varying  its  position  with 
the  rush  of  air  in  coughing,  &c.,  it  gives  rise 
to  paroxysmal  dyspnita,  light  bodies  being 
forced  up  to  the  glottis  and  exciting  spasm. 
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If  the  substance  pass  into  the  bronchus,  it 
may  bccDnie  inijiacted  there,  anJ  will  give 
rise  to  characteristic  pliysical  signs,  usually 
exciting  a  chronic  circumscribed  inflainnia- 
tion.  with  symptoms  akin  to  pulmonary 
phthisis. 

Trkatmkvt. — From  the  larynx  a  foreign 
body  may  be  remo\ed  by  the  finger  or  a 
suitable  forceps,  its  presence  having  been 
determined  from  the  symptoms,  aided  by 
digital  or  laryngoscopic  examination.  Al- 
though dilTerent  forms  of  long  forceps  are 
made  for  passing  through  the  larynx  into 
the  trachea,  it  is  seldom  practicable  to  re- 
move per  vias  naturales  a  foreign  body 
which  has  once  passed  tlirough  the  rima. 
A  free  opening  must  be  made  in  the  trachea, 
and  its  edires  held  weU  asunder,  to  give  a 
chance  of  the  body  being  expelled  by  cough. 
If  this  fail,  a  forceps  mast  be  introduced 
through  the  opening,  and  the  body,  if  pos- 
sible, extracted.  Inversion  of  the  patient, 
so  as  to  allow  a  heavy  substance  to  fall 
back  through  the  glottis  into  the  pharynx, 
is  sometimes  successful,  but  not  as  a  rule 
without  previous  tracheotomy. 

t.  J.  W.\LKER. 

Percy  Kidd. 

TRATiCE  {tran!!itiis,&  going  beyond— of 
the  soul  from  the  body). — Syxon.  :  Lethargj- ; 
Fr.  Lethargic  ;  Maladie  du  Soinmeil ;  Ger. 
Schlafsiicht. 

Dei-imtiox.— A  sleep-like  state,  which 
comes  on  spontaneously,  apart  from  any 
gross  lesion  of  the  brain  or  toxic  cause,  and 
from  which  the  sleeper  cannot  be  roused. 

The  term  '  trance,'  in  its  derivative  mean- 
ing, aptly  expresses  tiie  apparent  reduction 
to  a  vegetative  life,  but  the   popular  use  of  , 
the    word     refers    rather    to    the    se  arate  i 
activity  of  the  mind  than  to   the  inactivity  | 
of  the  body.     Hence  many  writers  prefer  the 
term  '  lethargy,'  which  also,  although   ety- 
mologically  exact,  is  currently  employed  in  ! 
a  modilied    sense.     The  condition  is  some-  | 
times  included  under  the  generic  term  '  cata-  | 
lepsy,'  according  to  its  etymological  meaning, 
'  a   seizing '  ;    but   this   term    is   usually-  re-  j 
strieted    to    those    forms   which    j)resent    a 
peculiar  rigidity.     It  may  be  noted  that  the 
terms   '  trance  '    and    '  catalepsy  '    are    both  ^ 
indications  of  the  unperceived  shadow  of  a  j 
mythical  pathology. 

The  common  form  of  trance  (which  is  not 
frequent)    is  one    of  many  symptoms  of   a  ' 
general  state  of  the  nervous  system,  seldom  | 
dangerous  to  life.     In  the  African  malady,  I 
the  tendency  to  sleep  is  the  chief  manifes- 
tation of  a  disease,  the  gravity  of  which  is 
extreme.  I 

I.  Common  Trance. — .Etiology. — The  ' 
induence  of  heredity  in    relation  to  trance 
is  to  be  traced  only  in  the   existence  of  a  • 
'  neuropathic  disposition.'     The  state  occurs  | 
chiefly  in  the  female  sex,  between  the  ages  | 
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of  twelve  and  thirty ;  very  rarely  in  young 
men  or  children.  The  subjects  are  seldom 
in  perfect  health ;  they  usually  present 
various  manifestations  of  hysteria,  and  are 
often  anipinic.  The  condition  has  been  im- 
mediately duo  in  some  cases  to  exhausting 
diseases,  as  typhoid  fever  and  influenza,  to 
excessive  brain-work,  to  insolation,  or  to  me- 
chanical obstruction  to  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  head.  The  immediate  cause  is  either 
the  cumulative  elTect  of  such  persistent  in- 
fluence, such  exhaustion,  or  some  emotional 
disturbance.  It  may  succeed  an  hysterical 
conx-iilsion.  Rarely  no  exciting  cause  may 
be  discoverable.  In  still  more  rare  instances 
the  state  has  been  voluntarily  induced,  as  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Colonel  Townsend, 
who  could  throw  liimself  into  a  condition  of 
apparent  death,  lasting  several  hours.  Such 
voluntary  induction  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  East.  Lastly,  minor  degrees  of  trance 
niay,  without  difliculty,  be  artiticially  jiro- 
duced  in  most  hysterical  persons,  and  less 
readily  in  many  others,  by  tlie  methods 
described  in  the  article  on  Hypxotism.  The 
state  now  designated  hypnotism  is  really  in- 
duced trance,  and  trance  has  been  accurately 
termed  '  spontaneous  hypnotism.' 

Its  various  causes  seem  thus  to  involve 
impaired  or  deranged  nutrition,  or  the  action 
of  a  toxic  agent  (as  after  acute  specific  dis- 
eases), or  an  intlucnco  that  disturbs  function 
in  an  ill-nourished  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  of  the  state  of 
trance  is  usually  sudden.  For  instance,  in  a 
case  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice,  a 
girl  went  into  a  rofim  by  herself,  and  was 
found,  shortly  afterwards,  in  a  state  of  trance- 
sleep,  which  lasted  for  thirty-eight  hours. 
In  another  case  (Madden)  a  young  lady  went 
into  a  room  to  change  her  dress,  and  was 
presently'  found  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of 
trance  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight.  As 
already  stated,  it  may  succeed  an  hysteroid 
convulsion,  and  in  some  other  cases  the  onset 
has  been  attended  with  an  aura,  rese'ubling 
the  globus  hystericus.  In  the  cases  whicli 
succeeded  typhoid  fever  (Madden)  the  de- 
lirium of  the  fever  passed  gradually  into 
comatose  sleep,  which  continued  for  several 
weeks.  At  ihe  end  of  the  acute  stage  of 
influenza  spontaneous  trance  has  suddenly 
come  on,  lasting  hours  or  days. 

During  the  state  of  trance,  the  coimtenance 
is  usually  extremely  pale.  The  limbs  are 
relaxed  ;  although  brief  initial  rigidity,  and 
sometimes  occasional  recurrent  cataleptic 
rigidity,  or  transient  convulsive  spasms,  tonic 
or  clonic,  have  been  noted.  In  a  few  instances 
distinct  hysterind  fits  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  during  the  course  of  the  trance. 
The  eyelids  are  usually  closed,  and  may  resist 
and  quiver  on  attempts  being  made  to  open 
them.  The  eyeballs  are  directed  upwards  in 
most  cases;  they  often  deviate  from  the 
middle  lino,  and  sometimes  diverge  sUghtly. 
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The  pupils  are  usually  moderately  dilated; 
rarely  they  are  moderately  contracted.  The 
state  of  reflex  action  vai'ies  according  to  the 
depth  ol  the  trance.  ■  That  from  the  limbs  is 
sometimf  s  excessive,  so  that  cutaneous  stimu- 
lation produces  tetanic  rigidity.  Much  more 
frequently  reflex  action  is  lost ;  snuff  blown 
into  the  nostrils  causes  no  sneezing,  ovarian 
compression  has  no  effect,  and  pressure  on 
hysterogenic  points,  which  may  have  existed 
before,  no  longer  causes  the  usual  pheno- 
raena.  Eeflex  action  from  tlie  conjunctiva, 
and  even  from  the  cornea,  is  commonly 
absent.  The  pupil  may  contract  to  light, 
but  in  lessened  degree,  and  sometimes  no 
distinct  action  can  be  observed. 

The  mental  functions  seem,  in  most  cases, 
to  be  in  complete  abeyance.  No  manifes- 
tation of  consciousness  can  be  observed,  or 
elicited  by  the  most  powerful  cutaneous 
stimulation,  and  on  recovery  no  recollection 
of  the  state  is  preserved.  But  in  some  cases 
volition  only  is  lost,  and  the  patient  is  aware 
of  all  that  passes,  although  unable  to  give 
the  slightest  evidence  of  consciousness.  The 
senses  may  be  even  preternaturally  acute,  as 
in  the  analogous  phase  of  induced  hypnotism  ; 
or  there  may  be  spontaneous  mental  action, 
irrelevant  to  external  impressions,  and  analo- 
gous to,  probably  identical  with,  the  state 
of  ordinary  dreaming;  it  is  manifested  by 
exclamations,  and  even  by  movements. 
Earely  the  '  obedient  automatism '  seen  in 
induced  hypnotism  may  be  present ;  hallu- 
cinations occur,  and  actions  are  performed, 
accoi'ding  to  suggestions  made  to  the  patient. 
The  usual  condition,  however,  is  tiiat  of  an 
entire  absence  of  all  evidence  of  mental 
activity. 

The  pallor  of  the  face  is  the  result  of  a 
profound  depression  of  the  vascular  system. 
The  pulse  may  be  less  frequent  or  more 
frequent  than  normal,  but  it  is  invariably 
weaker,  and  it  may  be  imperceptible.  The 
cardiac  impulse  may  disappear,  although  the 
heart-sounds  are  still  to  be  heard,  sometimes 
much  weakened.  Very  rarely  they  have  been 
inaudible.  The  breathing  niaj'  be  tranquil, 
slightly  quickened,  or  slowed,  or  it  may  be 
so  feeble  and  deliberate  that  no  movement 
of  the  tlioraeic  walls  can  be  observed,  no 
respiratory  murmur  can  be  heard  in  the 
lungs,  and  a  mirror  held  over  the  mouth  is 
undimmed  by  moisture.  Temperature,  when 
observed,  has  been  normal  in  the  central 
parts,  lowered  at  the  i)eriphery.  The  secre- 
tions go  on ;  the  urine  may  be  retained  in 
the  bladder,  or  passed  into  the  bed.  The 
catamenia  are  usuallj-  absent,  but  menstrua- 
tion has  been  known  to  occur  without  modi- 
fying the  course  of  the  trance-sleep.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  depression  of  the  vital 
functions  reaches  an  extreme  degree,  the 
patient  appears  dead  to  casual  and  some- 
times to  careful  observation.  This  condition 
has  been  termed  '  death-trance  '  [Schemtod). 


Persons  have  certainly  been  buried  in  this 
state,  and  during  the  recent  epidemic  of 
influenza  an  Italian  narrowly  escaped  inter- 
ment during  the  conse(juent  trance. 

Duration  and  Course. — The  duration  of 
trance  has  varied  from  a  few  hours  or  days, 
to  several  weeks,  months,  or  even  a  year. 
When  of  short  duration,  the  trance-sleep 
may  be  unbroken  ;  but  when  it  lasts  for  more 
than  a  few  days,  there  are  usually  remissions 
of  a  gi'eater  or  less  degree,  in  which,  for 
instance,  the  patient  will  half-wake,  take 
food  in  an  automatic  manner,  and  then  re- 
lapse into  stupor.  A  long  trance-sleep  may 
be  more  profound  at  first  than  later.  Re- 
covery may  be  sadden  or  gradual.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  attended  by  some  vaso-motor 
disturbance ;  in  a  well-authenticated  case  of 
death-trance  the  intense  mental  excitement 
produced  by  the  preparations  for  fastening 
the  coffin-lid  occasioned  a  sweat  to  break 
out  over  the  body.  After  the  trance  is  over, 
nervous  prostration  remains  for  a  time.  In 
some  cases  repeated  attacks  occur,  at  intervals 
of  daj's,  mouths,  or  yeai's.  Most  cases  end 
favourably.  The  depression  of  the  vital 
frmctions  enables  life  to  continue  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  nourishment,  but  oc- 
casionally death  occurs  in  persons  previously 
weakened. 

Pathology. — The  very  few  post-mortem 
examinations  which  have  been  made  after 
death  in  trance,  throw  no  light  on  its  natiu'e. 
The  theoretical  pathology  of  the  subject  is 
involved  in  the  obscurity  which  envelops 
all  the  psychical  processes  in  health  and 
disease,  the  nature  of  volition,  and  ordinary 
sleep.  The  lowered  action  of  the  brain  in 
sleep,  and  its  lessened  blood-supply,  have 
suggested  the  existence  of  cerebral  anaemia, 
which  the  meagre  results  of  anatomical  in- 
vestigation have  been  supposed  to  confirm. 
It  is  certain  that  the  condition  is  sometimes 
associated  with  defective  cerebral  nutrition  ; 
but  that  much  more  than  cerebral  anaemia 
is  needed  to  explain  the  state  of  irance  is 
evident  from  the  facts  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  may  occur  when  there  is  no  j)receding 
sign  of  defective  blood-sui)ply  to  the  brain, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of 
cerebral  anaemia  without  trance- sleep  is  a 
matter  of  daily  observation.  The  pheno- 
mena of  liypnotism  also  afford  little  support 
to  the  theory  of  the  dependence  of  trance- 
sleep  on  cerebral  anaemia ;  together  with  the 
symptoms  of  catalepsy,  they  suggest  that 
the  primary  element  is  a  peculiar  state  of 
inaction  ('inhibition,'  '  increased  resistance ') 
of  some  of  the  nerve-cells  concerned  in  asso- 
ciating the  highest  cerebral  functions  with 
those  of  the  lower  cortical  centres  of  motion 
and  sensation. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  trance  rests 
on  the  impossibility  of  rousing  the  sleeper, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  any  evidence 
of  a  local  cerebral  lesion  or  a  toxic  cause. 
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Other  diiiRnostic  symptoms  are  the  pallor 
and  vascular  depression,  the  occurrence  of 
convulsive  phenomena  of  hysteroid  tyi)c, 
and  llio  history  of  otlier  manifestations  of 
liysteria.  These  symptoms  sufficiently  dis- 
tin<;uish  trance -sleep  from  rtj)oplexy,  for 
wliich,  at  tlie  onset,  it  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken. The  distinction  from  catalepsy  rests 
ou  the  absence  of  the  Jlcxibililas  ccrea,  but 
catalepsy  is  merely  a  variety  of  trance.  The 
peculiar  tendency  to  brief  sleep  termed 
narcnlcj)sij  is  distinguished  from  trance  by 
the  shortness  of  the  periods  of  unconscious- 
ness. Thus  a  man  liad  from  youth  fallen 
asleep  for  a  few  minutes  under  various  in- 
fluences, and  always  did  so  when  a  probe 
was  passed  down  a  nasal  fistula.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  however,  tiiat  tlie  term  narcolcj)iiy 
has  been  also  applied  in  America  to  cases 
of  true  epilepsy,  in  which  the  attacks  of  j)ctit 
vial  are  characterised  by  sudden  somnolence. 

In  cases  of '  death-trance,'  in  which  no  sign 
of  vitality  can  be  recognised,  the  presence  of 
life  may  be  ascertained  (1)  by  the  absence  of 
any  sign  of  decomposition  ;  (2)  by  the  normal 
appearance  of  the  fundus  oculi  as  seen  with 
the  ojihthalmoscope ;  (3)  by  the  persist- 
ence of  the  excitability  of  tlie  muscles  by 
electricity.  Tliis  excitability  disappears  in 
three  hours  after  actual  death.  In  a  case 
observed  by  Rosenthal,  thirty  hours  after 
supposed  death  the  muscles  were  still  excit- 
able, and  in  forty-four  hours  the  patient 
awoke.     See  Death,  Signs  of. 

Deepening  sleepiness,  not  amounting,  how- 
ever, to  coma,  and  scarcely  to  be  called  stupor, 
has  attended  some  cases  of  subacute  inflam- 
mation of  the  region  of  the  oculo-motor 
nuclei  described  by  \Vernicke — a  curious  fact 
considering  the  manner  in  which  relaxation 
of  the  levator  is  associated  with  ordinary 
sleep.  Lastly,  a  benign  form  of  '  summer 
somnolence '  observed  among  the  Swiss, 
has  been  termed  '  Gerlier's  disease.' 

Pkooxosis.—  In  cases  of  hysterical  lethargy 
the  prognosis  is  fairly  good.  The  attack 
usuallj-  passes  otT.  In  verj'  rare  cases  death 
has  occurred.  The  slighter  the  dcgi-ee  of  the 
trance,  the  shorter  is  likely  to  be  its  duration. 
The  prognosis  is  grave  only  when  lethargy 
has  been  preceded  by  a  state  of  great  physi- 
cal depression,  and  is  the  most  serious  when 
the  condition  succeeds  an  acute  disease. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  has  to  be 
directed  to  two  ends  :  the  maintenance  of  life, 
and  the  arrest  of  the  trance.  Advantage  must 
be  taken  of  any  intervals  of  semi-conscious- 
ness to  give  nourishment  in  a  concentrated 
form.  If  swallowing  is  contmuously  impos- 
sib'e,  food  must  be  given  by  the  nasal  tube, 
or  Dy  eneinata.  Warmth  should  be  applied 
to  the  extremities,  and  care  taken  to  prevent 
bed-sores.  In  severe  cases,  every  attempt  at 
anx'st  is  often  fruitless.  Errhines,  as  snuff, 
have  iisually  no  influence,  and  it  is  only  in 
Blight  cases  that  this,  or  stimulation  of  the 
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skin,  as  by  sinapisms,  is  effective.  The  most 
jiuwerful  cutaneous  excitant  is  strong  faradi 
sation.  In  a  case  under  the  writer's  notice, 
which  had  lasted  for  tliirty-six  hours,  strong 
faradisation  to  the  arm  quickly  roused  the 
patient.  In  another  case,  wliich  lasted  for 
several  months,  this  treatment  liad,  for  a  long 
time,  no  influence ;  afterwards  the  patient 
could  be  partially  roused  for  a  short  time  by 
faradisation,  and  by  repeating  the  application 
at  the  same  hour  every  day  a  tendency  to 
]toriodieal  waking  was  established,  the  remis- 
sions became  longer  and  more  complete,  and 
the  attack  was  ultimately  brouglit  to  an  end. 
Nervine  stimulants,  such  as  etlier  and  vale- 
rian, may  be  given  by  the  bowel,  or  sulphuric 
ether  may  be  injected  subcutaneously.  Al- 
cohol must  be  given  with  caution  and  in 
small  quantities;  enemata  of  strong  coffee 
are  often  more  useful.  A  remedy  which, 
from  its  effect  on  the  vascular  system,  would 
certainly  deserve  trial  in  trance,  is  the  inha- 
lation of  nitrite  of  amyl.  Transfusion  of 
blood  has  been  proposed,  and  would  be  justi- 
fied in  cases  following  exhausting  disease. 
The  recurrence  of  attacks  must  be  prevented 
by  the  improvement  of  health,  physical  and 
moral. 

•1.  African  Lethargy. —  This  form  of 
trance  is  described  separately.  Sre  Neoko 
Lethargy.  W.  R.  Gowers. 

TRANSFUSION     OF     BLOOD.— 

Synon.  :  I'r.  Tnnis/iiaion  du  Snii<j  ;  Ger. 
Transfusion  dea  lilutcs. 

Definition'. — The  injection  of  blood  from 
the  human  subject,  or  from  one  of  the  lower 
animals,  in  a  pure  or  detibrinated  condition, 
into  the  veins  of  a  patient. 

Description. — This  operation  was  in- 
vented in  the  middle  of  the  ITtli  century, 
and  is  now  fully  established  as  a  proceeding 
of  great  value ;  but  authorities  are  still 
divided  as  to  the  best  mode  of  performing  it. 
Trimsfusion  is  most  frequently  undertaken 
as  a  means  of  saving  life  after  a  great  loss  of 
blood,  and  most  commonly  after  jwnt-jiarliiin 
hsemorrhage.  It  has  also  been  enqiloyed  in 
cases  of  profoimd  anaaiiia  from  other  causes, 
as  in  leucocythamia,  jihthisis,  and  per- 
nicious amemia,  and  its  use  has  been  sug- 
gested in  the  so-called  blood-diseases,  as 
fevers  or  pya-mia.  But  the  benefit  derived 
from  it  in  these  cases  is  at  most  only  tem- 
porary, and  it  is  probable  that  tlie  operation 
will  idtimately  be  limited  to  cases  of  anu-mia 
from  luemorrhage.  Transfusion  benefits  the 
patient,  first,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of 
duid  entering  the  ventricles,  and  so  en- 
couraging their  action;  secondly,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  which,  as 
the  carriers  of  oxygen,  are  essential  to  life ; 
thirdly,  by  sujiplying  albumin,  and  so  giving 
nourishment  at  a  time  when  it  is  probably 
impossible  to  do  so  by  any  otlier  means.  For 
none  of  these  purposes  ia  the  fibrin  of  the 
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blood  essential,  and  consequently  many 
operators  prefer  to  defibrinate  the  blood,  by 
which  much  trouble  in  the  operation  is  saved. 
Experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and 
observations  of  operations  performed  on  the 
human  subject,  seem  at  present  to  indicate 
that  defibrinated  blood  is  as  efficient  as  pure 
blood.  Yet  when  all  the  necessary  appli- 
ances are  at  hand,  pure  blood  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  natural  fluid  to  inject.  When 
human  blood  has  not  been  available,  the 
blood  of  a  calf,  a  sheep,  or  a  lamb  has  been 
used  instead,  apparently  with  equa'ly  bene- 
ficial results.  The  difference  between  the 
size  of  the  corpuscles  in  these  animals  and 
in  man  is  of  no  consequence,  as  those  of  man 
are  the  lai'ger.  The  corpuscles  from  these 
animals  probably  break  up  very  soon,  as 
hismatin  has  been  found  in  the  urine  the  day 
after  transfusion  with  lamb's  blood  ;  but 
thej'  no  doubt  serve  as  carriers  of  oxyf,'en  for 
a  short  time,  diu-ing  which  the  patient  may 
rally. 

The  dangns  of  transfusion  are  not  very 
great ;  but  as  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  donor  of  blood  has  died  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation,  it  should  not 
be  imdertaken  without  a  clear  prospect  of 
benefiting  the  recipient.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  air  is  not  injected  with  the  blood.  The 
experiments  of  Ore  {Etudes  historiques  et 
j^hijsiologiqucs  sur  la  Transfusion  dw  Sang, 
Paris,  18G8|  have,  however,  shown  that  this 
danger  has  been  much  exaggerated.  A  bubble 
of  air  does  no  harm  ;  the  quantity  to  cause 
death  must  be  considerable.  Too  great  care 
cannot,  however,  be  taken  to  exclude  air,  as 
fatal  cases  have  occurred  from  this  cause. 
The  injection  of  clots  giving  rise  to  embolism, 
and  perhaps  to  pyiemia,  is  always  considered 
one  of  the  dangers  of  the  operat  on ;  but 
evidence  is  wanting  to  s-how  that  it  has  been 
a  frequent  cause  of  death,  or  that  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  pyiemia  or  septicaemia  fol- 
lowed the  operation  it  was  due  to  this  cause. 
One  case  is  recorded  by  Jtirgensen  {Vier 
Fiille  von  Transfusion  dcs  Blates,  Berlin, 
1871)  in  which  red  maculae  fornjed  on  the 
skin  after  the  operation,  which  subsequently 
suppurated.  These  were  supposed  to  be  due 
to  minute  fragments  of  fibrin  injected  with 
the  defibrinated  blood.  Dr.  Madge  (Brit. 
Med.  Jonrn.  \ol.  ii.  1874;  and  Obst.  Journ. 
of  Gt.  Brit.  1874)  has  shown,  however,  that 
with  care  no  such  fragments  need  be  left 
after  whipping  and  straining.  The  wounds 
left  after  transfusion  present  nothing  special, 
and  are  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  vene- 
section wounds.  The  difficulties  with  which 
the  operator  has  to  contend  are  not  great 
when  defibrinated  blood  is  used.  When 
pure  blood  is  used  by  any  but  the  imme- 
diate naethod  of  transfusion  from  artery 
to  artery,  or  vein  to  vein,  there  is  some 
necessary  hurry,  as  the  operation  must  be 
finished  before  coagulation  sets  in.     To  avoid 


this.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  recommends  the 
addition  of  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  sodium 
(3J  to  Oj),  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the 
solution  to  three  of  blood ;  and  Sir  B.  W. 
Richardson  a  solution  of  liquor  ammoniae 
(n]^xx  and  distilled  water  §j),  to  be  added  to 
a  pint  of  blood.  Both  these  solutions  havo 
the  power  of  arresting  coagulation.  There  is 
often  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  collapsed 
and  empty  vein  of  the  patient.  An  ordinary 
venesection  incision  is  useless ;  the  vein 
must  be  cut  down  upon,  picked  up  with 
forceps,  and  then  opened. 

Transfusion  is  either  mediate  or  imme- 
diate. In  the  mediate  operation  the  blood 
rnaj'be  either  defibrinated  or  piu'e.  When  pure 
blood  is  used,  the  vein  of  the  patient  must 
first  be  exposed  and  opened,  and  a  silver 
cannula  introduced.  It  is  better  to  use  an 
assistant's  fingers  (rather  than  a  ligature)  to 
retain  the  cannula  in  its  place.  It  is  well  to 
allow  a  drop  or  two  of  the  patient's  blood  to 
escape  from  the  cannula,  if  possible,  to  make 
sm-e  it  contains  no  air ;  or  it  may  be  filled 
with  warm  water  or  a  solution  of  phosphate 
of  sodium.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  donor 
is  bled  into  a  clean  vessel.  No  precautions 
need  be  taken  to  keep  the  blood  warm.  Cold 
delays  coagulation.  As  soon  as  sufficient 
blood  has  been  obtained,  it  is  transferred  to 
a  syringe  which  is  provided  with  an  india- 
rubber  tube.  Care  being  taken  that  the  tube 
and  syringe  contain  no  air,  they  are  now  con- 
nected with  tlie  cannula,  and  the  blood  slowly 
injected.  Innumerable  instruments  have  been 
invented  for  this  operation,  with  the  objects 
of  saving  time  and  ensuring  against  the  en- 
trance of  air.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  here.  The  best  known  are  Hewitt's 
(Brit.  Med.  Journ.  18G3,  vol.  ii.),  Hicks's 
(Guy's  Hasp.  Reports,  18G9),  Higginson's 
(Liverpool  Med.-Chir.  Journ.  1857),  and 
Mathieu's  (Bull.  Acad,  de  Med.  Paris,  1867). 
In  this  last  the  blood  is  received  directly  from 
the  donor  into  a  funnel  at  the  top  of  the 
syringe,  and  great  rapidity  of  operation  is 
consequently  attained.  An  ingenious  instru- 
ment, which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  with- 
out a  drawing,  was  introduced  into  London 
in  1877  by  Dr.  J.  Roussel.  When  all  its 
parts  are  in  good  order  it  doubtless  worka 
extremely  well,  but  it  is  somewhat  compli- 
cated and  uncertain  in  its  action  (Dv.  J. 
Roussel  on  Transfusion  of  Human  Blood, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  James  Paget ;  London, 
1877).  When  defibrinated  blood  is  used, 
complicated  instruments  are  unnecessary. 
The  blood  must  be  received  into  a  clean 
vessel,  and  whipped  with  a  clean  stick  or  a 
twisted  glass  rod,  till  fibrin  ceases  to  separate. 
The  whij^ping  must  be  done  gently,  so  as  not 
to  injure  the  blood-corpuscles,  or  to  break  off 
minute  fragments  of  fibrin.  After  whipping, 
the  blood  must  be  carefully  strained  two  or 
three  times  through  some  clean  linen.  It 
may  then  be  injected  as  above  described. 
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The  operation  of  immediate  transfusion 
was  reintroduced  by  the  Lite  Dr.  Avelinfj 
(Obsf.  Jovrn.  of  Gt.  Brit.  1873).  In  this 
operation  two  cannulse  are  recpiired,  one  for 
the  vein  of  the  donor,  and  one  for  that  of  the 
patient.  Tliey  are  connected  witli  eacli  otlicr 
by  an  indiariibber  tube,  with  a  small  ball  in 
the  middle  and  a  stopcock  at  each  end.  The 
caniudie,  havinjj  been  inserted,  are  allowed 
to  fill  with  blood  so  as  to  expel  the  air;  or 
that  in  tiie  patient's  vein,  if  no  blood  will 
flow  into  it,  is  tilled  with  warm  water.  The 
indiarubber  tube  havinfj  been  previt)usly  filled 
with  warm  water,  is  now  applied  to  tlie 
cannulse,  and  the  stopcocks  turned  on.  The 
small  ball  is  then  squeezed,  while  the  tube  is 
pinched  on  the  side  of  the  donor  by  an  assist- 
ant. This  drives  the  fluid  in  the  tube  into 
the  vein  of  the  patient.  The  tube  is  next 
pinched  on  the  side  of  the  patient,  and  the 
ball  allowed  to  expand  and  then  emptied  as 
before.  Each  squeeze  of  the  ball  drives  in 
three  drachms  of  blood. 

Immediate  transfusion  from  artery  to 
vein  has  only  been  performed  when  an  animal 
has  been  the  donor.  In  this  operation  the 
carotid  artery  of  a  lamb  or  calf  is  connected 
directly  with  the  vein  of  the  patient  by 
means  of  a  simple  indiarubber  tube,  with  a 
cannula  at  each  end.  The  force  of  the 
animal's  circulation  is  quite  sufficient  to 
carry  the  blood  into  the  patient's  vein.  As 
the  result,  however,  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments carried  out  at  the  request  of  the  Ob- 
stetrical Society  of  London,  Professor  Schiifer 
has  recommended  immediate  transfiision/ro»j. 
artcrtj  to  artcrij  as  the  most  ethcacious  method 
of  performing  the  operation  {Trans.  Obst.  Soc. 
Lond.  1879,  vol.  xxi.).  The  quantity  injected  , 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  of  operating  ^ 
varies  with  the  eftect  produced.  Sometimes 
as  much  as  a  pint  has  been  introduced.  Half 
that  quantitj^  is  usually  sufficient  to  produce  ' 
a  marked  effect.  Marcus  Beck.      | 

TRANSFUSION    OP   MILK.— This  ' 

operation,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  termed, 
Infusion  or  Intravenous  Injection  of  Milk, 
has  been  recommended  in  America  by  Thomas 
{N.  Y.  Med.  Journ.  May  1878),  Howe  (iV.  Y. 
Med.  Bee.  1878,  p.  443),  and  others,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  transfusion  of  blood.  In  this 
country  it  has  been  practised  and  recom- 
mended chiefly  by  Dr.  Austin  Meldou,  of  ^ 
Dublin  [Med.  Press  and  Circular,  Oct.  22, 
187'J ;  and  Lancet,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  527).  The 
subject  has  been  experimentally  studied  in 
France  by  Bechamp  and  Baltus,  Laborde,  | 
Culcer,  and  others,  with  the  result  of  show- 
ing that  a  small  amoiint  of  milk  may  be 
injected  without  any  evil  conseciuences ;  but 
if  the  quantity-  be  too  large  and  too  rai)idly 
injected,  the  animal  dies  asphyxiated  after 
severe  dyspncea.  The  j^ost-mortrm  exami- 
nations showed  minute  ha-morrhages  and 
embolisms,  caused  by  the  milk -globules  stick- 
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ing  in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
brain,  and  other  viscera.  The  niuiiorou* 
cases  in  which  the  operation  iiaa  been  |K>r- 
formed  on  the  human  subject  siiow  that  it 
can  be  safely  undertaken,  jirovided  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  precautions  observed  in 
intravenous  injections,  the  following  poiutd 
are  attended  to.  The  milk  must  bo  freshly 
drawn  from  a  cow  or  a  goat.  A  goat  may  bo 
brought  to  the  bedside  of  tlie  patient.  Tlie 
milk  must  bo  alkaline ;  and  this  is  best 
secured  by  the  addition  of  a  siuall  (|uantity  of 
carbonate  of  ammonium.  It  must  be  raised 
to  a  temperature  somewhere  near  that  of  the 
body.  Under  no  circumstances  must  more 
than  4  J  ounces  be  injected  (Meldon).  If  any 
dyspncjca  is  observed  the  operation  must  bo 
at  once  arrested.  The  injection  is  usually 
followed  by  a  considerable  rise  of  tempera- 
ture ;  and  there  may  be  some  disturbance 
of  respiration,  which  passes  off  in  a  short 
time. 

The  operation  is  reported  to  have  been 
successfully  performed  in  cases  of  cholera, 
pernicious  anosmia,  phthisis,  and  loss  of 
blood  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  recommended 
as  a  last  resource  in  some  of  these  conditions 
if  no  blood  can  be  obtained  for  transfusion. 
Injection  of  milk  can  only  effect  two  of  the 
purposes  of  transfusion.  It  can  increase  the 
amount  of  circulating  Hnid  ;  and  it  can,  in  an 
imperfect  way,  supply  food  at  a  time  when 
it  could  not  otherwise  be  taken;  but  it  can 
do  nothing  to  mcrcase  the  oxygen-carrying 
power  of  the  blood.  Its  inferiority  to  imme- 
diate transfusion  is  self-evident ;  and  it  is 
more  dangerous  and  less  efhcacious  tiian 
the  transfusion  of  freshly  defibriiiated  blood, 
either  of  man  or  animals,  or  of  saline  solu- 
tions. Marcus  Beck. 

TRANSFUSION  OF  SALINE 
FLUIDS. — Great  temporary  benelit  and 
the  occasional  saving  of  life  have  been 
secured  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  saline 
fluids. 

Composition  and  ^Iethod. — The  saline 
fluid  recommended  by  Little  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  was  composed  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  oO  gi'ains ;  chloride  of 
potassium,  3  grains  ;  sulphate  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  of  each  2  grains ;  and 
water  1  pint.  Two  drachnas  of  absolute 
alcohol  may  be  added  if  it  be  thought  desir- 
able. More  recently  the  so-called  '  normal ' 
saline  solution,  namelj-,  0"6  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium  i]|  distilled  water,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  alcohol,  has  been 
more  commonly  employed,  and  apparently 
with  equally  good  results.  The  fluid  should 
have  a  temperature  of  98°  to  100"  V.  A 
considerable  (juantity  may  be  injected  ap- 
parently with  advantage  :  the  amount  cm- 
ployed  has  in  pome  instances  been  as  much 
as  four  pints.  The  simplest  possible  apparatus 
should  be  employed  :  a  nozzle  to  flt  into  the 
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opening  in  the  vein,  to  which  is  attached,  by 
means  of  a  few  feet  of  iudiarubber  tube,  the 
gbass  part  of  an  ordinarj'  syringe.  The  fluid 
is  poured  into  tlie  syringe  (or  tunnel),  which 
is  lield  a  foot  or  two  above  tlie  levtl  of  the 
patient's  body  ;  and  should  any  obstruction 
occvu'  to  the  flow,  this  may  easily  be  over- 
come by  the  introduction  of  the  piston. 

Action  and  Uses. — The  injection  of  saline 
fluid  possesses  only  the  fir^t  of  the  three 
functions  detailed  at  the  connnencement  of 
the  article  on  Transfusion  of  Blood.  It 
has,  however,  proved  useful  in  cases  of 
severe  bleeding,  such  as  post-partum  haemor- 
rhage ;  and  has  recalled  the  patient  to  con- 
sciousness, at  all  events  for  a  time,  in  cases 
of  shock.  It  has  also  been  employed  in 
diabetic  coma. 

It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  add  that 
it  has  been  asserted  that  many  of  the  benefits 
of  intravenous  injection  of  a  saline  fluid  have 
been  obtained  by  injection  of  a  lai-ge  quantity 
of  a  similar  fluid  into  the  rectum. 

Hickman  J.  Godlee. 

TRANSPOSITION  OF  VISCERA. 

See  Organs,  Displacement  of. 

TRANSVAAL,     The.  —  See    Africa, 

South. 

TRAUMATIC  {rpavna,  a  wound).— That 
which  is  associated  or  connected  with  a 
wound  or  injury,  for  example,  traumatic 
fever  and  traumatic  aneurysm. 

TREATMENT.  — /See  Disease,  Treat- 
ment of ;  and  Therapeutics. 

TREMENS,  DELIRIUM.- S-ee  De- 
lirium Tremens;  and  Alcoholism. 

TREMOR  (Lat.  trembling).— The  most 
delicate  form  of  clonic  spasm,  consisting  of 
successive  movements  of  very  small  ampli- 
tude. Tremors  are  seen  principally  in  the 
hands,  the  head,  the  tongue,  or  the  facial 
muscles,  as  a  result  of  disease  or  of  old  age. 
They  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  '  coarse  '  or 
'  fine,'  according  to  the  amount  of  movement 
which  they  involve.  For  some  account  of 
the  mode  in  which  tremors  are  related  to 
other  disorders  of  movement,  see  Motility, 
Disorders  of. 

_  TRICHIASIS  («9p/|,  the  hair).— A  mor- 
bid condition  in  which  the  eyelashes  are  in- 
verted towards  the  eye.  See  Eye,  and  its 
Appendages,  Diseases  of. 

TRICHINA  {rplxivos,  made  of  hah-).— 
See  Entozoa. 

TRICHINOSIS  or  TRICHINIA- 
SIS. — See  Entozoa. 

TRICHOCEPHALUS  {6p[^,  a  hair; 
EJid  Ke(paXrj,  a  head). —  See  Entozoa. 


TRICHOMONAS         VAGINALIS 

{6pi^,  &  hair;  /jowiy,  a  monad;  and  vagina- 
lis, connected  with  the  vagixia).  —A  ciliated 
infusorial  animalcule,  discovered  by  Donne 
in  the  vaginal  mucus,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  spermatozoon.     See  Eape. 

TRICHOPHYTON  {6pl^,  a  hair ;  and 
(pvToi;  a  plant). — A  si)ecies  of  parasitic  fun- 
gus, which  attacks  man  and  some  animals. 
See  Tinea  Triciiophytina. 

TRICUSPID  VALVES  and  ORI- 
FICE,  Diseases  of. — See  Heart,  Valves 
and  Orifices  of,  Diseases  of. 

TRIFACIAL  NERVE,  Diseases  of. 

Sec  Fifth  Nerve,  Diseases  of. 

TRISMUS  (rpi'fco,  I  gnash).— Lockjaw, 
or  tetanic  closure  of  the  jaws ;  a  prominent 
symptom  in  tetanus.     See  Tetanus. 

TRISMUS  NASCENTIUM  or 
NEONATORUM  (Lat.).  —  A  form  of 
tetanus  occurring  in  newly  born  children. 
See  Tetanus. 

TROPHIC  LESIONS.— Description. 
This  name  is  given  to  various  departures 
from  healthy  nutrition,  which  are  caused 
(«)  by  the  cutting  off,  from  certain  tissues  or 
parts,  of  some  customary  nervous  influence, 
as  in  the  production  of  '  secondary  degenera- 
tions '  in  the  nervous  system  (see  Spinal 
Cord,  Diseases  of,  §  6),  or  in  the  production 
of  rapid  muscular  atrophy,  consequent  upon 
the  severance  of  or  severe  damage  to  motor 
nerves  or  their  related  ganglion-cells  in  the 
anterior  cornua  of  the  cord ;  and  also  to 
lesions  or  morbid  changes  which  are  caused 
(b)  by  some  irritative  or  ^Jerverted  influences 
passing  outwards  along  sensory  nerves  to 
certain  tissues,  so  as  to  weaken  or  otherwise 
disturb  their  nutrition.  In  this  latter  waj', 
the  nutrition  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages 
may  be  variously  affected,  leading  to  erup- 
tions of  diffei'ent  kinds,  to  atrophy,  to  ulcera- 
tion, or  undue  proneness  to  inflaimnation,  as 
well  as  to  altered  pigmentation  of  the  skin  or 
blanching  of  the  hair.  Or  the  nutrition  of 
the  joints  may  be  afi'ected,  as  in  some  forms 
of  hemiplegia,  and  of  locomotor  ataxy  more 
espeeiaUy.  In  these  various  cases  there  may 
be  disease,  secondary  or  primary,  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  some  irritative 
lesions  of  the  sensory  nerve  roots  or  trunks. 

Pathology.  —  Much  dispute  has  taken 
place  during  recent  years  as  to  the  modes  in 
which  such  nutritive  changes  are  brought 
about.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  existence  of  special  '  trophic  nerves,'  and 
have  taught  that  the  various  trophic  lesions 
referred  to  above  are  to  be  explained  by  a 
cutting  off  or  a  perversion  of  the  influences 
usually  operating  upon  the  tissues  through 
such  nerves.     Others  believe  that  these  nu- 
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tritive    chftn^cs    can    be    accounted    for   by  ' 
altered  Ftatos  of  excitation  of  the  vaso-inotor 
nerves,    Icadinf^   to    ppasni    or    dilatation    of 
the  vessels  siiiiplying  the  parts  affected,  and, 
as   ccnseiinences,    to    the    nutritive   chanj^es 
themselves   {see  Sympathktic   Systkm,  Dis-  , 
orders  of).     Much  evidence,  however,  could  I 
be  cited  against  both  those  modes  of  expla- 
nation ;   and  it   seems,  on  the   whole,   more  ' 
probable  that  trophic  lesions  are  due  either 
(a)  to  the  cutting  off  of  certain  accustomed  ' 
influences  (uid  motor  channels),  or  (h)  to  the 
action  upon  the  tissues  of  perverted  or  un- 
natural influences  (travelling  in  a  peripheral  ; 
direction  via  sensory  channels).  1 

On  the  subject  of  these  trophic  lesions  see 
also  Spinal  Cokd,  Diseases  of,  §  7 ;  Glossy 
Skin"  ;  and  Unilatkral  Facial  Atrophy.        j 
H.  Charlton  Bastiax.      j 

TROPICAL  DISEASES.  —  Diseases 
incident  to  hot  climates.  Sec  Climatk  ; 
Disease,  Causes  of;  and  the  special  diseases, 
such  as  Cholera,  Asiatic  ;  Chyluria  ;  Dy- 
sentery; Fungus-Disease  of  India;  Inter- 
mittent Fever;  Liver,  Diseases  of;  NEfiRo 
Lethargy  ;  Remittent  Fever  ;  and  Sun- 
stroke. 

TUBERCLE  (tubercitlum,  a  little  swell- 
ing).—  Synon.  :    I'r.    Tubercule;    Ger.    Tu-  l 
berkel,  j 

There  have  been  four  stages  in  the  history 
of  tubercle,  namely,  the  first,  or  etymological 
stage  ;  the  second,  or  stage  of  morbid  anatomy  1 
studied  by  the  naked  eye ;  the  third,  or  stage 
of  morbid  anatomy  studied  by  the  help  of 
the  microscope;  and  the  fourth,  or  stage  of 
experimental  j)athology.  I 

Sfa;/c    I.  —  This    stage    begins    with    the  i 
earliest   wTitings    on    medicine.     The    word 
'  tubercle  '  has  not  yet  been  wrested  from  its 
original  meaning — tubcrciiltim,  a  little  lump 
of   any    kind.     And    this    primitive    etymo-  i 
logical  meaning  survives  even  in  the  present 
day.      We  still  speak  of  'tubercles'  of   the  . 
ribs  and  other  bones;   acne  is  a  'tubercular  '  i 
disease  of  the  skin,  and  so  on.     lint  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
tubercle  meant   a  little   lump    and   nothing 
else.  I 

Staffc  II. — At  the  beginning  of  the  present  \ 
century  tubortle  lost  its  simjile  etymological  < 
meaning,  and  acquired  a  pathological  mean- 
ing. Tubercle  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
special  shape,  for  now  it  signifies  a  special 
structure.  This  gi-eat  change  concurred  with 
the  rise  of  morbid  anatomy.  And  thus  it 
came  to  pass.  Many  of  the  dead  bodies  ex- 
amined were  necessarily  cases-  of  pulmonary 
consmnption,  and  in  this  form  of  disease  it 
was  that  little  morbid  hnnps  or  tubercles 
were  discovered  with  especial  frequency. 
Hence  the  tubercles  found  in  phthisical 
lungs  early  showed  a  strong  tendency  to 
become  enqihatically  the  tubercles  of  i)atho- 
logy.     We    may    remark    this   tendency   in 
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Morton  (a.d.  1GH0>,  and  in  Baillio  (n'jr>). 
But  it  was  Bayle  (IHOJJ)  wlio  first  broke 
witli  the  ancient  meaning  altogether,  and 
introduced  the  second  stage  of  opinion. 
Debates  concerning  tubercles  are  lienceforlh 
debates  concerning  niorl)id  structures. 

Bayle  thus  defines  tubercle:  .V  liomoge- 
neous  substance ;  always  opatpje ;  in  colour, 
white  or  dirty  white,  sometimes  yellowish, 
sometimes  greyish;  in  size,  fro)n  a  millet- 
seed  to  a  chestnut.  He  makes  the  criterion 
of  tubercle  to  consist  in  its  opacity.  Now 
this  opacity  is  most  marked  in  the  cheesy 
products  of  degeneration.  Therefore,  in 
other  words,  the  criterion  of  tubercle  con- 
sists in  the  cheesy  state.  Cheesy  matter, 
wherever  found,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  lump 
or  not,  is  the  tubercle  of  Bayle.  He  called 
that  tubercle  which  Baillie  had  called  scro- 
fulous matter. 

Bayle  did  not,  and  could  not,  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  lungs  sometimes  contain  little 
nodules  which  are  translucent.  He  would 
not  call  them  tubercles  because  they  lacked 
his  note  of  tubercle,  opacity ;  he  called 
them  granulations.  Granulations  are  never 
opacpie.  .\nd  so,  between  tubercles  and 
granulations  he  drew  an  excessively  strong 
distinction. 

It  was  not  long  before  Laennec  (1819) 
reunited  what  Bayle  had  put  asunder,  by 
showing  that  gramdations  at  length  became 
opaque.  ^Vnd,  therefore,  he  eidarged  the 
definition  of  tubercle,  so  as  to  make  it  in- 
clude, not  only  actual,  but  also  potential 
cheesy  matter.  Thus  Laennec's  tubercle  ac- 
quired ft  most  inclusive  pathological  mean- 
ing. Moreover,  he  remarked  that  tnberclo 
sometimes  involves  large,  irregular  tracts  of 
tissue,  a  condition  which  he  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  tuberculous  infiltration.  Each 
of  these  forms,  the  nodular  and  the  infil- 
trated, Ite  subdivided  into  three — the  trans- 
parent, the  semi-trans|iarent,  and  the  opaipio 
or  cheesy.  Hence  six  forms  of  tubercle  in 
all— three  nodular,  namely,  the  transparent 
or  Bayle's  granulations,  the  semi-transparent 
or  miliary,  and  the  ojiaciue  or  crude  yellow 
tubercle ;  three  diffused,  namely,  the  trans- 
parent or  gelatiniform  infiltration,  the  grey 
or  semi-transparent  infiltration,  and  the  yel- 
low or  opaque.  Laennec's  descriptions  relate 
especially  to  the  lungs  of  adults.  But  the 
structure  of  the  lungs  makes  the  study  of 
tubercle  singidarly  difficult  in  them,  and  it 
is  easy  to  note  that  our  debates  concerning 
tubercle  in  general  show  an  unconscious  lean- 
ing towards  pulmonary  tubercle  in  particular. 
The  writers  do  not  say  that  this  is  wrong ; 
one  feels  that  if  one  could  master  tubercle  in 
the  lungs  the  rest  would  soon  follow. 

Laennec's  unit  began  to  be  broken  up 
when  men  set  themselves  to  discover  the 
seat  of  tubercle.  Cai-swell  (1H:JH)  proved, 
what  Broussais  had  guessed,  that  crude 
tubercle  was  often  formed  within  the  cavity 
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of  the  pulmonary  air-sacs.  Tliomas  Addison 
(1845)  went  much  farther.  He  began  by  ex- 
amining genuuie  pneumonia,  wliich  he  found 
to  have  its  original  and  essential  seat  in  the 
air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  the  ordinary  pneu- 
monic deposits  are  poured  into  these  cells. 
And  when  he,  like  Carswell,  found  this  to 
be  the  chief  seat  of  Laennec's  crude  yellow 
tubercle  and  grey  and  yellow  tubercular  in- 
filtrations, he  declared  that,  if  called  upon 
to  give  an  expressive  name  to  these  lesions, 
he  would  venture  to  designate  them  scro- 
fulous pneumonia.  The  case  was  altered 
with  respect  to  the  granulations ;  these  he 
found  to  be  seated  in  the  delicate  filamentous 
tissue  which  forms  the  slight  filmy  parietes 
of  the  air-cells.  Let  it  be  understood  that 
Addison's  criterion  of  tubercle  lay  in  its 
formation  in  the  septa  of  the  air-sacs ;  he 
denied  the  criterion  to  be  cheesiness,  and 
thus,  in  matter  of  fact,  his  iise  of  the  word 
'  tubercle  '  was  almost  the  exact  contradictory 
of  Bayle's.  Addison  revived  in  some  degree 
Baillie's  scrofula.  The  other  forms  of  Laen- 
nec's tubercle,  Addison  conceived  to  be  in- 
flammatory exudation,  mingled  or  not  with 
his  own  true  tubercle.  It  seems  as  if  the 
naked  eye  could  not  carry  us  much  farther. 

Stage  III. — About  this  time  the  micro- 
scope began  to  be  used  for  examining  healthy 
and  diseased  tissues.  Cheesy  matter  being 
commonly  deemed  the  most  cliaracterist'c 
form  of  tubercle,  men  naturally  supposed 
that  the  microscopical  characters  of  tubercle 
would  be  found  in  cheesy  matter.  Tubercle 
being  thought,  moreover,  to  possess  perfectly 
distinct  naked-eye  characters,  it  was  expected 
that  its  mmute  structure  must  likewise  be 
peculiar  and  distinct.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  Lebert  (1844)  found  certain  bodies 
in  cheesy  matter  which  he  believed  to  be 
characteristic  of  tubercle,  and  which  he  called 
tubercle-corpuscles.  These  corpuscles  not 
being  found  in  the  transparent  granulation, 
some  persons  went  so  far  as  to  deny  its 
tiibercular  nature,  and  so  revived  Bayle's 
doctrine,  in  all  its  severity,  upon  a  micro- 
scopical platform.  But  William  Addison 
(1849)  came  to  a  very  different  conclusion 
respecting  the  characters  of  pulmonary 
tubercle.  He  repeatedly  examined  with  the 
microscope  the  material  deposited  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs  in  pneumonia,  and  compared 
its  characters  and  apj)earance  with  that  form- 
ing a  tubercle,  without  being  able  to  detect 
any  more  essential  or  specific  difference  be- 
tween them  than  exists  between  purulent 
matter  recently  excreted  and  that  of  an  old 
chronic  abscess.  This  was  a  microscopical 
confirmation  of  Thomas  Addison's  doctrines. 
Virchow  (1850)  arrived  at  the  same  opinion, 
namely,  that  there  was  nothing  characteristic 
of  tubercle  in  cheesy  degeneration.  For  in- 
stance, nowhere  is  the  cheesy  degeneration 
better  seen  than  in  the  enlarged  glands  of 
scrofula ;    yet,  examine  these  glands  before 


they  become  cheesy,  and  nothing  more  (so 
Virchow  said)  than  a  simple  hyperplasia  will 
be  found,  and  no  new-formation.  On  the 
other  hand,  examine  tubercle  before  it  be- 
comes cheesy,  examine  the  transparent  granu- 
lations, and  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a  distinct 
lymphatic  character.  But  granulations  are 
formed  in  the  connective  tissue ;  hence  thej' 
are  heteroplastic.  So  that  Virchow's  tubercle 
signifies  a  heteroplastic  lymphoma.  The 
characteristic  tubercle  is  not  opaque,  but 
transparent ;  in  this  respect  Virchow's  doc- 
trine was  the  exact  opposite  of  that  taught 
by  the  French  school.  The  criterion  of 
tubercle  with  him  is  not  cheesiness,  but 
heteroplasia.  Of  late  years  both  parts  of 
Virchow's  definition  have  been  assailed  :  first, 
the  connective  tissues  which  are  infested  by 
tubercle  have  been  shown  to  possess  in  many 
places  a  true  lymphatic  character,  so  that 
tubercle,  if  a  lymphatic  growth,  may  be  simply 
hyperplastic  as  well  as  heteroplastic ;  next, 
the  lymphatic  character  of  tubercle  has  been 
\mt  in  question  by  the  investigations  of  Lang- 
hans  and  others.  Thus  Virchow's  distinction 
between  tubercle  and  scrofula  becomes  unten- 
able; but  we  will  postpone  further  discussion 
of  these  matters  for  the  present. 

Stage  IV. — The  results  of  experiment  upon 
living  animals,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
tlie  inoculation  of  tubercle,  will  be  narrated 
at  the  end  of  this  article.  Enough  to  say  in 
this  place  that  most  important  changes  in 
the  doctrines  of  both  tubercle  and  scrofula 
have  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  experi- 
mental pathology  of  recent  years. 

Here  ends  the  preliminary  historical  sketch. 
Now  we  will  inquire  into  the  present  state  of 
opinion  concerning  the  characters  of  tubercle. 

I.  Concerning  the  structureof  single 
tubercles. — The  formation  of  tubercle  be- 
gins at  distinct  foci.  The  primitive  tubercle 
is  a  microscopic  body.  "W.  Addison  (1849) 
taught  that  it  consists,  in  greater  part,  of 
corpuscles,  like  blood-leucocytes,  or  like  the 
corpuscles  of  lymph  and  of  pus.  Eokitansky 
(1855)  showed  that  giant  or  myeloid  cells  are 
sometimes  found  in  tubercle.  Virchow  (1863) 
taught  that  tubercle  has  a  more  histioid  or 
tissue-like  structure,  which,  on  the  whole, 
resembles  most  the  tissue  of  a  lymphatic 
follicle ;  so  that,  in  the  case  of  the  spleen, 
tubercle  is  not  always  easily  distinguished 
from  a  Malpighian  body.  In  a  tubercle  there 
ai'e  corpuscles  embedded  in  a  reticulum.  The 
corpuscles  are  round ;  and  most  of  them  are 
like  lymphatic  corpuscles,  smaller  than  blood- 
leucocytes;  some,  however,  are  larger,  it  may 
be  twice  or  thrice.  The  corpuscle  is  colour- 
less, translucent,  slightly  granular,  and  easily 
broken  up.  In  the  fully  developed  cell  there 
is  a  single  nucleus,  small,  tolerably  homo- 
geneous, often  shining.  The  larger  cells  con- 
tain two,  three,  or  even  as  many  as  twelve 
nuclei.  The  reticulum  consists  of  a  fine 
network  of  connective-tissue  fibres.     When 
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vessels  are  present  in  the  tubercle,  thoy  are  | 
not  now-fonnations,  but  onlj'  reniiiants  of 
the  tissue  in  which  the  tubercle  has  been 
formed.  According;  as  the  cellular  or  the 
fibrous  element  of  the  tubercle  predominates, 
it  may  be  called  cellular  or  fibrous  tul)orcle, 
the  former  being  more  connnon.  The  fibrous 
element  sometimes  predominates  so  much 
that  the  tubercle  can  be  distinguished  from  a 
small  libronui  only  by  a  concurrence  of  tlio 
more  conunon  celhilar  form,  or  by  a  tendency 
to  undergo  the  further  changes  of  tubercle, 
especially  the  cheesy  change.  In  the  fibrous 
tubercle  there  are  oficn  found  large,  roundish, 
epithelioid  cells,  with  large  oval  or  round, 
sharply  defined  nuclei.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  Virchow  recognised 
lymphoid,  epithelioid,  and  mj'eloid  or  giant- 
cells,  among  the  elements  of  tubercle.  Lang- 
hans  (1808)  was  the  tirst  to  lay  much  greater 
stress  upon  the  giant-cells;  he  found  them  to 
be  an  almost  constant  element  of  tubercle  in 
any  part.  He  believed  that  the  tubercular 
giant-cell  had  characters  proper  to  itself, 
namely,  a  finely  granular  protoplasma,  and 
nuclei  of  e(|ual  size,  peri])heral,and  arranged 
in  radiate  fashion.  In  cellidar  tubercle,  the 
epithelioid  cells  are  arranged  around  the  giant- 
ceU.  In  fibrous  tubercle  a  giant-cell  is  always 
present  at  the  very  centre.  Wagner  (1871) 
described  tubercle  under  the  name  of  tuber- 
cular (tuherkrlalmlich)  Ij'mphadenoma,  the 
structure  being  the  same  as  that  of  a  lym- 
phatic follicle  (namely,  lymphoid  corpuscles, 
and  manj-  nuclei  almost  destitute  of  surround- 
ing protoplasma,  embedded  in  a  fibrous  reti- 
culum), and  in  the  middle  of  each  tubercle  a 
giant-cell.  Schiippel  (1871),  who  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  tubercle  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  considered  the  gigantic  cell  to  be  an 
essential  (though  not  peculiar)  element  of 
tubercle.  A  primitive  tubercle  consists  of  a 
central  giant-corpuscle,  that  is  to  say.  a  mass 
of  protoplasn:a  of  very  varied  form,  spherical, 
flat,  or  elongated;  the  edges  even,  or  provided 
with  more  or  fewer  processes ;  more  or  less 
granular ;  and  containing  a  large  nmiiber  of 
nuclei,  to  be  reckoned  by  the  score,  even  as 
nianj-  as  two  or  three  hundred.  Arouiul  this 
giant-cell  lies  a  zone  of  epithelioid  cells,  which 
make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  tubercle. 
They  are  very  delicate,  easily  broken  down, 
and  the  fact  that  tubercle  has  been  supposed 
to  consist  chiefly  of  lymphoid  corpuscles  is 
due  to  the  setting  free  of  the  epithelioid 
nuclei,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  leuco- 
cytes. Lastly,  true  lymphoid  corpuscles  are 
scattered  through  the  tubercle,  filling  up  the 
interstices  between  the  other  cells  as  it  were. 
In  fibrous  tubercle  there  are  no  epithelioid 
cells,  a  fact  which  Schiippel  believes  to  indi- 
cate an  arrest  in  the  growth  of  the  tubercle 
at  an  early  stage.  Supporting  all  these  cells, 
there  is  a  reticulum  like  that  of  lymiihadenoid 
tissue.  These  primitive  tubercles  contain 
neither  blood-vessels  nor  lymphatics.    Fried- 


liinder  (1874),  with  especial  reference  to 
these  giant-cells,  very  truly  insists  that  they 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  ttibercle ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  found  in  a  ninnber  of  other 
structui-es,  both  iicalthy  and  morbid.  More- 
over, he  maintains  that  there  are  no  distin- 
guishing characters  in  the  giant-cells  of  tu- 
bercle. What  has  been  considered  the  reti- 
culum of  a  tubercle,  Friedliinder  asserts  to 
be  the  result  of  the  hardening  processes  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  microscopical 
specimen ;  in  the  fresh  state  there  is  nothing 
but  a  small  quantity  of  amorphous  inter- 
cellular matter.  Ilindlleisch  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  large  epilhehoid  cells  are  the 
most  characteristic  elements  of  tubercular 
and  scrofidous  formations. 

This  conflict  of  opinion  conthnied  nntil 
Koch's  experimental  researches  revealed  a 
decisive  test  of  what  is  tubercle. 

II.  Concerning  the  origin  of  tuber- 
cle.— William  Addison  believed  that  the 
lymi)hoid  corpuscles  of  tubercle  were  the 
result  of  exiubition  from  the  blood,  throu^jh 
the  walls  of  the  vessels.  Virchow  taught 
that  tubercle  proceeds  from  a  proliferation 
of  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  sundry  tissues, 
especially  the  connective  tissue  and  its  alUes, 
namely,  marrow,  fat,  and  bone.  Hence  tu- 
bercle is  essentially  heteroplastic,  that  is  to 
say,  lymphatic  tissue  is  formed  in  parts 
where  it  does  not  naturally  exist.  But  is 
there,  then,  no  such  thing  as  tubercle  of  the 
lymphatic  structures?  This  is  a  troublesome 
question  for  Virchow.  However,  he  does  not 
deny  that  tubercle  may  be  found  in  lymph- 
atic glands;  he  supposes  that  it  is  formed, 
not  in  the  follicles  themselves,  but  in  the 
connective-tissue  trabeculic  which  support 
them  ;  also,  that  sometimes  an  adventitious 
connective  tissue  springs  up  in  the  gland  in 
consequence  of  chronic  inflanunation,  and 
that  the  tubercle  grows  in  this  new  tissue. 
Yet  Virchow  was  not  without  misgivings 
respecting  his  doctrine  of  the  heterologj'  of 
tubercle,  because  he  saw  the  close  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  connective  and 
lymphatic  tissues.  He  pointed  out  (IS.'iG) 
the  frequency  with  which  tubercle  is  seated 
in  the  outer  coat  of  the  snuill  blood-vessels, 
and  especially  those  of  the  cerebral  meninges. 
Now  Robin  (18.55)  and  His  (1805)  showed 
that  this  outer  coat,  or  adventitia,  is  a  lymph- 
atic tissue.  Neumann  (1868)  showed  that 
marrow  is  a  lymphatic  tissue.  In  this  way, 
fresh  difTiculties  arose  with  Virchow's  hetero- 
plastic doctrine.  In  fact,  the  opposite 
opinion  gained  ground,  that  tubercle  is  com- 
monly hvper-  or  honifeoplastic.  Wilson  Fox 
(1808)  and  Burdon  Sanderson  (1808)  held  that 
it  is  very  often  nothing  but  a  liyperpliisia 
or  overgrowth  of  pre-existing  lymphadenoid 
tissue.  Lymphadenoid  tissue  has  been  found 
to  be  much  more  extensively  present  in  the 
healthy  body  than  Virchow  thou;,'ht ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  whole 
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alimentary  canal ;  in  the  conjunctiva;  around 
the  smaller  bronchia ;  aroimd  capillary  tufts 
beneath  the  epithelium  of  the  pleura  and 
peritoneum  ;  around  the  smaller  arteries  in 
many  parts,  such  as  the  pia  mater,  liver, 
spleen  (constituting  the  Malpi<;;hian  bodies), 
and  choroid  ;  besides  the  niariow,  spoken  of 
before.  And  all  these  are  favourite  seats  of 
tubercle.  So  much  for  the  lymphadenoid 
tissue  as  a  seat  of  tubercle.  Klebs  (18G8) 
maintained  that  tubercle  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes arises  within  the  lympliatic  vessels, 
by  a  multiplication  of  their  epithelium.  And 
Eindtleisch  (1871)  describes,  under  the  name 
of  lymphangitis  tuberculosa,  a  kind  of 
fibrous  tubercle  often  present  around  phthi- 
sical cavities.  Each  tubercle  consis-ts  of  a 
dense  fibrous  capsule,  within  which  lie  con- 
centric layers  of  spindle-shaped,  anastomos- 
ing cells.  The  tubercles  are,  in  fact,  de- 
veloped from  lymphatic  vessels,  by  a  meta- 
morphosis of  the  endotlielium  and  outer 
tunic  ;  the  remnant  of  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  may  often  be  found  in  the  middle  of 
the  tubercle.  Last  of  all,  a  fibrous  sclerosis 
of  the  whole  takes  place.  Aufrecht  (18G'J) 
supposed  that  tubercle  was  formed  around 
the  lymphatics,  and  was  therefore  a  peri- 
lymphangitis. But  Sanderson  declares  that 
Klebs  and  Aufrecht  mistook  veins  for  lymph- 
atics, and  that  the  perilympliangitis  of  the 
latter  is  a  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic 
sheath  of  blood-\essels.  "Wagner  (1871) 
leaned  to  the  belief  that  tubercle  (his  lymph- 
adenoma)  is  always  heteroplastic,  even  when 
it  occurs  in  parts  which  naturally  possess  a 
certain  quantity  of  lymj^hadenoid  tissue. 
And  Rindfleisch  (1871)  teaches  that  the 
lymphoid  cells  of  tubercle  do  not  come  di- 
rectly from  the  blood,  but  from  proliferation 
of  the  fixed  cells  of  connective  tissue  ;  the 
endothelium  of  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels, 
the  epithelium  of  serous  membranes,  lungs 
and  kidneys,  and  even  the  muscle-cells  of 
the  smaller  bronchia  and  vessels,  undergoing 
a  tubercular  metamorphosis.  Schtippel  (187"2) 
reduces  the  question  to  the  origin  of  what 
he  deemed  to  be  the  most  important  part  of 
tubercle,  namely,  the  giant-cell.  It  arises, 
he  thinks,  within  a  blood-vessel.  Masses  of 
molecular  matter,  very  tenacious  and  ad- 
herent, grow  up  in  small  blood-vessels  (cajiil- 
laries  or  small  veins),  and  become  bigger  and 
bigger,  until  the  vessel  is  quite  choked,  or 
even  distended  at  the  spot.  At  first  there 
are  no  nuclei  in  the  protoplastic  mass,  but 
afterwards  they  begin  to  appear ;  and  their 
number  is  i)roportionate  to  the  age  of  the 
corpuscle.  Where  the  nuclei  come  from  is 
micertain.  The  epithelioid  cells  next  appear 
around  the  giant-cell,  and  are  most  likely 
derived  from  processes  of  the  giant-cell.  The 
lymphoid  cells  come  from  the  cells  of  the 
tissue  in  which  the  tubercle  is  formed.  The 
reticulum,  in  chief  part,  is  a  neoplasm  ;  it 
grows  with  the  multiplication  of  the   cells, 


and  is  always  connected  with  the  gigantic 
corpuscle.  So  soon  as  the  giant-cell  becomes 
surrounded  by  other  cells,  the  wall  of  the 
blood-vessel  disappears.  Other  authorities 
differ  from  Schiippel  with  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  giant-cell :  some  supposing  it  to  be 
formed  from  the  endothelium,  some  from 
blood-leucocytes,  and  some  from  free  proto- 
plasm. Others  considered  that  it  resulted 
from  fusion  of  several  cells.  And  here  the 
question  rested  until  new  light  was  shed 
upon  it  by  experimental  pathology. 

III.  Concerning  the  growth  of  tu- 
bercles.— The  primitive  tubercle  increases  in 
size  until  it  becomes  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 
The  enlargement  is  brought  about  by  the  forma- 
tion of  fresh  tubercular  foci  around  the  original 
focus  ;  so  that  when  six  or  more  of  the  primi- 
tive tubercles  become  agglomerated  into  one 
body,  it  becomes  visible  as  a  small  nodule 
(tuberculum).  Sometimes  the  agglomeration 
does  not  assume  the  nodular  form,  but  is 
diffused  and  of  irregular  shape  ;  this  is  called 
an  infiltration.  The  difference  between  no- 
dular and  infiltrated  tubercle  is  merely  a 
naked-eye  difference  ;  whether  the  confluent 
tubercles  retain  the  nodular  shape  or  not, 
the  primitive  tubercle  is  always  a  tuberculum. 
1.  Nodular  tubercle  corresponds  to  most  of 
Bayle's  granulations,  and  Laennec's  miliary 
tubercles,  which  were  spoken  of  before.  The 
epithet '  miliary  '  is  much  older  than  Laennec, 
and  has  lost  its  original  etymological  mean- 
ing. Miliary  tubercle  maj'  or  may  not  be  of 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed.  Tubercle  the  size 
of  millet-seed  may  or  may  not  be  miliary. 
All  that  is  now  meant  bj'  miliary  tubercle  is 
a  small  nodule,  roundish,  seldom  larger  than 
a  hemp-seed, almost  colourless  or  greyish,  con- 
sistence almost  equal  to  that  of  cartilage,  and 
either  quite  transparent  or  opalescent.  Lastly, 
miliary  nodules  mayor  may  not  be  tubercular. 
Miliary  tubercle  must  be  distinguished  from 
other  small  nodular  neoplasms  :  minute  dis- 
seminated carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  lympho- 
sarcoma, leukemic  nodules,  small  fibromata. 
The  diagnosis  depends  upon  the  discovery  of 
more  definite  lesions  in  the  same  body,  and 
upon  the  microscopical  structure.  In  the 
lungs,  miliary  semi-transparent  nodules  are 
sometimes  wholly  pneumonic  in  character. 
The  peribronchitis  of  Virchow  possesses,  ac- 
cording to  Wagner,  a  lymphadenoid  struc- 
ture, and  may  therefore  be  considered  a 
tubercular  lesion.  2.  Infiltrated  tubercle, 
when  present  in  the  lungs,  corresponds  with 
much  of  Laennec's  gelatiniform  and  grey  in- 
filtration. The  gelatiniform  infiltration  may 
often  be  seen  surrounding  nodular  tubercles, 
in  cases  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
In  the  liver,  tubercular  infiltration  runs  along 
the  capsule  of  Glisson  between  the  lobuli. 
In  the  cortex  of  the  kidney,  it  appears  as 
streaks  between  the  bundles  of  tubuli,  or  as 
ill-defined  roimdish  patches.  Tubercle,  not 
nodular,  often   may  be    seen   alongside    the 
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small  arteries  in  the  cerebral  meninges. 
WiiLjnor  desi'ribes  a  ililVuso  lyniphadcnioma 
(tul)ercle)  of  the  plcin-a,  which  is  inihstin- 
giiishable  by  the  naked  eyo  from  chronic 
lileurisy ;  and  even  the  microscope  shows  all 
stages  of  transition  between  lymphadonoid 
and  granulation  tissue,  in  these  cases.  A 
similar  ditl'iise  lesion  occurs  in  the  mucous 
incinbrrinis. 

IV.  Concerning  the  legions  which 
surround  tubercle. — Tubercle  is  cmn- 
monly  associated  with  surrounding  hyper- 
a-niia,  and  with  intiamtnatory  exudations  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  secondary  lesions 
are  well  seen  in  tlie  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes. Pleurisy,  peritonitis,  pericarditis, 
local  or  general,  are  sure  to  follow  upon  tuber- 
culosis of  the  respective  membranes.  In  the 
mucous  membranes,  hyperiemia  and  catarrh 
are  tire  necessary  results.  But  in  the  tissues 
which  are  themselves  undergoing  transforma- 
tion into  tubercle  an  obliteration  of  the  blood- 
vessels proceeds  very  quickly.  Tubercle, 
wherever  formed,  is  non-vascular ;  the  only 
approach  to  vascularity  is  w-hcn  tubercle 
surrounds  arteries  or  veins  without  closing 
them. 

V.  Concerning  the  metamorphosis 
of  tubercle. — Sooner  or  later,  the  tubercles, 
which  have  now  been  described,  undergo 
sundry  changes.  Tliese  changes  sometimes 
take  place  very  quickly,  certainly  within  two 
or  three  weeks  from  the  formation  of  the 
tubercle.  On  the  other  hand,  tubercle  may 
remain  unchanged  for  a  long  time,  even  for 
two  or  three  years,  as  Schiippel's  observations 
\ipon  one  case  seem  to  prove.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  metamorphosis — the  fibrous  and 
the  caseous,  and  they  correspond  to  the  two 
kinds  of  tubercle  which  ^'irehow  describes, 
the  fibrous  and  the  cellular.  1st.  The  fibrous 
victamorjyJiosis  is  by  far  the  less  common. 
The  reticulum  of  the  tubercle  becomes  greatly 
hypertrophied,  so  as  to  constitute  a  dense 
intercellular  substance,  interspersed  with  a 
few  small  spindle-shaped  nuclei.  The  cells 
of  the  tubercle  undergo  the  caseous  change. 
The  resTilt  is  eitlicr  a  small  fibroma  with  a 
cheesy  centre  (which  may  afterwards  ciJcify), 
or  a  simple  fibroma,  the  cheesy  matter 
being  wholly  absorbed.  In  the  writers' 
opinion,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much 
larger  tracts  of  tubercular  infiltration  may 
undergo  the  fibrous  metamorphosis — may 
cicatrise,  in  fact.  Friedlander  (187;^)  denied 
the  fibrous  metamorphosis  altogether,  and 
declared  that  it  proceeds  from  the  tissue 
aroimd  the  tubercle,  and  not  from  the  tuber- 
cle itself,  which  miist  caseate.  Whether  it 
be  a  direct  or  indirect  result,  the  fibrous  con- 
dition, when  once  attained,  is  permanent  and 
final.  This  process  represents  the  natural 
healing  of  tubercle.  2nd.  Tlic  caseous  mcta- 
vwrphosis  is  very  much  more  common.  To 
the  naked  eye  minute  white  specks  appear 
towards  the  centre  of  the  tubercle  ;  they  be- 
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come  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  at 
last  coalesce.  The  caseous  mass,  at  first 
firm  and  white,  subseipiently  acfpiires  a  more 
yellowish  colour,  and  may  luulergo  softening 
and  li(iuefftction.  The  microscope  shows  tlial 
the  process  is  essentially  a  form  of  necrosis, 
or  death  of  the  affected  tissues,  '  necrobiosis  ' 
(Virchow).  The  cells  sin-ivcl,  bocomo  indis- 
tinct, and  often  contain  grauuba-fatty  parti- 
cles. In  this  state  thoy  constitute  the  tuber- 
cle-corpuscles of  Lebert.  Similar  changes 
take  place  in  the  reticulum,  and  ultimately  all 
tracesof  the  tissue-elements  are  lost,  the  result 
being  a  finely  granular  amorphous  mass. 
This  metamorphosis  is  reganled  by  Weigert 
and  others  as  an  instance  of  coagulative  ne- 
crosis. But  why  tubercle  should  take  on  the 
cheesy  metamorphosis  could  not  be  explained: 
the  deficient  supply  of  nutritious  juices  will 
not  alone  meet  the  case.  The  cheesy  change 
usually  begins  before  the  tubercle  has  reached 
the  size  of  a  millet-seed.  But  sometimes  much 
more  minute  granulations  degenerate,  and  to 
this,  the  very  smallest  cheesy  tubercle,  Hilliot 
and  Barthez  have  given  the  name  of  tuber- 
cular dust.  The  change  begins  much  more 
quickly  in  generalised  than  m  local  tubercle. 
Large  nodules,  formed  by  the  aggregation  of 
smaller  cheesy  nodules,  may  reach  the  size  ofa 
peeled  horse-chestnut.  This  caseous  tubercle 
is  the  crude  yellow  tubercle  of  Laennec,  and 
ihe  tubercle  of  Bayle.  Before  Bayle  it  was 
called  scrofulous  matter,  and  looked  upon  as 
wholly  a  deposition  from  the  blood.  Unlike 
the  fibrous  metamorphosis,  the  cheesy  change 
is  not  permanent :  five  further  changes  may 
occur :  1.  Softening  :  the  whole  caseous  mass 
breaks  down  into  a  molecular  detritus  of  oily 
and  albuminous  particles.  When  the  supply 
of  blood  allows  of  it,  these  molecules  float  in 
a  serous  fiuid,  which  to  the  naked  eye  looks 
purulent :  curdy  pus,  or  a  tubercular  abscess. 
The  abscess,  when  snporficial,  bursts,  and 
leaves  a  tubercular  nicer.  When  all  the 
caseous  matter  has  been  cast  off,  the  ulcer 
may  heal,  and  so  the  local  disease  come  to 
an  end.  But  usually  the  ulcer  steadily  en- 
larges, by  the  perpetual  production  and  de- 
struction of  tubercles  around  it  :  this  is 
phthisis,  in  the  anatomical  sense  of  the  word. 
The  cicatrix-tissue  of  tubercle  has  a  tendency 
to  contract  strongly.  2.  Capsulation  :  some- 
times a  capsule  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  will 
form  around  the  cheesy  matter,  whether 
softened  or  not.  This  is  the  encysted  tuber- 
cle of  Bayle.  3.  Calcification  :  the  oily  par- 
ticles become  gradually  replace<l  by  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  calcium.  The  dilferent  de- 
grees of  calcification  are  denoted  by  such 
words  as  mortary,  chalky,  stony.  In  itself, 
it  is  a  permanent  change ;  but  ulceration 
may  occur  arotmd,  and  thus  the  petrified 
tubercle  be  discharged.  4.  Absorption  no 
doubt  occm's  to  some  degree.  ^'irchow 
believes  that  cheesy  glands  may  wholly  dis- 
appear in  this  way.     5.  Sloughing  in  moss 
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may  occur.  The  cheesy  nodule  becomes  a 
sequestrum,  which  is  gradually  loosened  by 
surrounding  suppm-ation,  until  it  separates, 
and  lies  loose  in  a-  cavity.  The  cheesy 
metamorphosis  cannot  be  by  any  means 
looked  upon  as  being  peculiar  to  tubercle, 
although  no  doubt  most  common  in  tubercle. 
Simple  inflammatory  exudations,  cancer, 
eyphiliticgummata,  lymphosarcoma, all  some- 
times undergo  the  same  change. 

VI.  Concerning  the  tubercular  dia- 
thesis and  dyscrasia. — It  was  not  possi- 
ble that  careful  examinations  of  dead  bodies 
should  be  made  without  two  prominent 
characters  of  tubercle  being  noted,  namely, 
the  fact  that  certain  tissues,  organs,  or  per- 
sons are  liable  to  tubercle,  and  certain  others 
not  so  ;  also  the  freqiiency  with  which  tuber- 
cles are  disseminated  over  a  number  of 
organs  in  the  same  subject.  Hence  arose 
the  doctrine  of  tubercular  diathesis  and 
dyscrasia. 

1.  Tubercular  diathesis  ia  a  phrase  first 
used  byBaj'le  (1803),  and  means  a  particular 
di(:position  to  the  generation  of  tubercles. 
The  contradictory  word  to  diathesis  is  im- 
nmnity,  or  privation  of  diathesis.  The  tuber- 
cular diathesis  relates  to  tissues,  organs,  or 
persons,  {a)  Tissues :  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  the  connective  tissues  (and  espe- 
cially the  vainety  lymphadenoid  tissue)  are 
particularly  predisposed  to  tubercle.  The 
other  tissues — namely,  the  epithelial,  and 
the  higher,  muscular  and  nervous  tissues, 
have  been  said  to  possess  complete  immunity. 
Some  would  deny  this  last  assertion,  but 
their  opinions  have  been  narrated  before, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Of  late  j-ears 
tubercles  have  been  found  in  sundry  morbid 
tissues.  Koster  (18G9),  in  cases  of  scrofulous 
disease  of  joints,  found  innumerable  tuber- 
cles embedded  in  the  granulations  ;  not  only 
in  those  which  spring  from  the  synovial 
membrane  and  bone,  but  also  in  those  which 
line  abscesses  or  sinuses.  Friedlitnder  (1873) 
declares  that,  under  these  conditions,  tuber- 
cles are  never  absent.  They  are  visible, 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  as  whitish  or  gre^'ish 
specks,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  enlarged 
capillaries.  He  finds  tubercles  in  scrofulous 
ulcers  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  walls  of  scrofu- 
lous abscesses,  cutaneous  or  connected  with 
caries  of  bone.  The  microscopical  structure 
of  these  tubercles  is  identical  with  that  which 
Schiippel  has  assi^ed  to  tubercle  of  the 
lymphatic  glands,  and  which  has  been  already 
described.  {h)  Organs :  the  serous  mem- 
branes (pleura,  peritoneum,  pericarduim)  are 
a  very  frequent  seat  of  tubercle.  Endocar- 
dium, very  uncommon.  Dura  mater,  not 
very  common.  Pia  mater,  very  com- 
mon. Ependyma,  uncommon.  The  mucous 
membranes  (alimentary,  respiratory,  genito- 
urinary), very  common.  Lymphatic  glands 
and  lungs,  most  common.  Liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  common.      Suprarenale,    not    very 


common.  Testes,  not  uncommon.  Prostate, 
not  common.  Heart,  not  very  common' 
Brain  and  spinal  cord,  tolerably  common. 
Salivary  glands  and  pancreas,  uncommon. 
Ovaries,  voluntary  muscle,  and  thyroid,  very 
uncommon.  With  regard  to  the  skin,  tuber- 
cles have  been  found  around  scrofulous 
ulcers;  and  Friedlitnder  (1872-4)  has  assigned 
to  lupus  a  microscopical  character  identical 
with  that  of  tubercle.  The  diathesis  of 
organs  seemed  to  be  partly  explained  by  the 
diathesis  of  tissues.  Lymphatic  organs  are 
predisposed  ;  and  hence  the  spleen  is  prone 
to  tubercle  whilst  the  thyroid  is  not;  also  the 
intestines  are  more  liable  than  the  stomach, 
because  they  are  much  richer  in  lymphatic 
structures.  But  since  tuberculosis  has  been 
proved  to  be  an  infective  disease  depending 
on  the  presence  of  a  specific  microbe,  a  modi- 
fication of  these  views  has  become  necessary, 
as  win  be  seen  in  the  section  on  Experi- 
mental Pathology,  (c)  Persons  :  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis,  with  respect  to  persons,  will 
be  discussed  under  the  head  of  Etiology. 

2.  Tubercular  di/scrasia. — Tlie  word  '  dys- 
crasia '  signifies  a  mis-composition,  or  a 
qualitative  lesion.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
may  be  a  dyscrasia  of  any  tissue,  but  the 
word  has  come  to  be  applied  to  qualitative 
lesions  of  the  blood  only.  The  dyscrasia 
which  is  believed  to  exist  in  tuberculosis, 
i  and  to  be  peculiar  to  it,  is  called  tubercular. 
!  Bayle  was  the  first  to  note  the  frequency 
i  with  which  tubercle  implicates  a  number  of 
;  organs  in  the  same  subject  and  at  the  same 
i  time.  Laennec  remarked  that  the  tubercles 
■  often  seem  to  have  been  developed  in  dis- 
tinct crops :  the  age  of  the  tubercles  being 
judged  of  by  the  degree  of  their  degenera- 
tion. So  that  he  came  to  speak  of  primary 
and  secondary  eruptions  of  tubercle.  He 
noted  that  a  secondary  eruption  often  seemed 
to  follow  the  softening  of  the  primary  tuber- 
cle. And  this  he  deemed  to  indicate  an 
actual  and  peculiar  change  in  the  juices  of 
the  part — a  local  dyscrasia  :  as  if  the  primary 
tubercle  were  the  source  of  an  infection.  It 
is  then  the  multiple  eruption  of  tubercle 
which  suggests  the  notion  of  a  dyscrasia.  For 
the  matter  stands  thus.  The  multiple  erup- 
tion is  either  protopathic  or  deuteropathic. 
Either  many  organs  simultaneously  and 
spontaneously  generate  tubercle,  or  they  are 
simultaneously  subjected  to  a  common  tuber- 
culising  influence.  Of  the  two  hypotheses, 
the  latter  is  certainly  the  more  i^robable.  And 
if  so,  it  is  not  asking  much  to  suppose  that 
the  common  cause  exists  in  the  common 
bond  of  all  organs  and  tissues — that  is  to 
say,  the  blood.  And  granting  this,  the 
further  question  arises  :  How  does  the  blood 
acquire  this  tiiberculising  property  ?  Is 
it  protopathic  or  deuteropathic  ?  Is  it  a 
spontaneous  generation  of  the  blood,  or  is  it 
derived  from  some  other  source  ?  Now, 
the   prevailiag   theory  of  dyscrasiae    asserts 
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Ihat  every  dysprasiiv  is  due  to  the  constant 
atUux  of  morbid  material  derived  from  foci 
external  to  the  circulatinfj  blood  itself:  in 
other  words,  dyscrasiic  arc  always  scconilary 
to  a  local  lesion.  The  justification  of  this 
doctrine  is  believed  to  bo  foimd  in  certain 
dyscrasiie  which  seem  to  be  less  obscure  than 
the  tubercular ;  for  instance,  pyiemia  and 
melana?mia.  Admittinjx  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  tubercular  dyscrasia  also,  there  is  a  ne- 
cessary local  antecedent  lesion,  we  have  next 
to  impure  what  this  lesion  is,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  blood. 

First,  concerniuf^  tlie  tiature  of  the  lesion 
which  infects  the  blood.  Dittrich  (18j3) 
tauf^ht  that  detritus,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  tissues  of  any  kind,  and  cnterintr  the 
blood,  would  produce  the  tubercular  dyscra- 
sia. But  to  this  doctrine  it  is  justly  objected 
thiit  detritus,  the  result  of  degenerations,  is 
often  absorbed  and  is  not  followed  by  tu- 
bercle. There  must  be  something  peculiar 
to  the  detritus  which  sets  up  tubercle ; 
what  we  may  call  a  tubercular  virus.  Buhl 
(18;)7)  held  that  this  virus  proceeded  from  the 
sundry  forms  of  Laennec's  tubercle  alone : 
that  is  to  say,  from  undcgenerated  tubercle, 
and  from  any  kind  of  cheesy  matter.  He 
remarked,  what  is  very  true,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  uncommon  to  find  disseminated 
miliary  tubercle,  without  also  finding  cheesy 
matter  somewhere,  especially  in  the  bron- 
chial and  mesenteric  glands,  and  in  the  lungs. 
And  no  one  would  deny  that  the  formation 
of  the  cheesy  matter  must  have  jn-eceded, 
in  point  of  time,  tlie  formation  of  the  mili- 
ary tubercle.  Against  liuhl's  theory  there 
lie  three  objections,  but  they  cannot  be  said 
to  overthrow  the  theory  by  any  means. 
Cheesy  matter  often  occurs  without  the  tu- 
bercular dyscrasia  ;  but  this  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  cheesy  matter  sets  up  the 
dyscrasia  imder  certain  conditions  only,  or 
that  all  cheesy  matter  will  not  set  up  the 
dyscrasia.  In  very  rare  cases  of  general 
tubercle  no  cheesy  matter  has  been  found; 
but  it  is  not  denied  that  recent  undcgener- 
ated tubercle  may  infect.  The  last  objec- 
tion is  this :  the  tubercular  dyscrasia  im- 
phes  the  tubercular  duithesis  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  signs  of  former  tubercu- 
lar disease,  in  the  form  of  cheesy  matter, 
should  be  found  in  persons  who  have  died 
from  a  more  general  tuberculosis;  but  this 
objection  will  lose  much  of  its  force  when 
we  have  discussed  our  second  topic,  which 
we  will  now  proceed  to  do. 

The  relation  between  the  local  lesion  and 
the  blood,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  tuber- 
cular dyscrasia  is  developed.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  the  blood  is  known  to  be- 
come contaminated.  First,  by  a  lesion  of 
some  part  of  the  sanguiferous  system.  In 
several  eases  Weigert  has  found  a  tubercular 
gi-owth  involving  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary 
veins.    Koch   and  others  have  met   with  a 


similar  lesion  of  the  small  arteries  in  dif- 
ferent organs.  The  entrance  of  the  virus  into 
the  circulating  blood  sets  up  a  general  tuber- 
culosis, deiHiiding  on  the  impaction  of  the 
specitic  microbes  in  the  capillaries  of  various 
parts ;  in  other  words,  an  infective  em- 
bolism. Secondly,  by  means  of  the  lym- 
l)hatic  system  :  a  source  of  infection  which  is 
extremely  common.  The  local  tubcrculising 
lesion  first  of  all  infects  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, through  the  juice  canals.  In  serous 
membranes,  mucous  membranes,  the  lungs, 
and  the  brain,  it  is  very  common  to  see  what 
may  be  called  the  mother  tubercle  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  daut,'hter  tubercles. 
The  lymphatic  glands  are  next  infected  ;  and 
when  they  have  become  tubercular,  they  pour 
tubercular  virus  into  the  blood,  and  thus  the 
disease  is  spread.  In  exceptional  iiistances 
the  thoracic  duct  itself  may  become  invaded 
by  tubercular  infiltration,  as  shown  by 
I'onfick. 

VII.  Concerning  the  experimental 
pathology  of  tubercle.— Passing  over  the 
CHrlier  experiments  of  Crnveilhier,  Lombard, 
Erdt,  and  others,  we  will  come  at  once  to 
Villemin  (I860),  who  was  the  first  to  draw 
general  attention  to  the  present  topic.  He 
inoculated  rabbits  with  fresh  tubercle,  both 
transparent  and  opaque ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
inserted  small  pieces  of  t\d)ercle  into  an  inci- 
sion made  through  the  skin  of  the  animals. 
AVhen  the  rabbits  were  killed,  about  a  month 
afterwards,  an  abundant  crop  of  tubercles  was 
foimd  in  many  of  the  viscera.  On  the  other 
liand,  Villemin  proved  that  rabbits  are  not 
subject  to  spontaneous  formation  of  tubercle. 
He  concluded  that  tubercle  contains  a  pecu- 
liar virus,  which  can  be  reproduced  in  the 
body.  Since  Villemin's  time  many  patho- 
logists have  worked  at  the  artificial  jiroduc- 
tion  of  tubercle.  The  results  of  their  work 
may  be  conveniently  arranged  under  six 
heads. 

1.  Animals  used  in  the  erperiments. — In 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and 
monkeys,  artificial  tubercle  is  easily  gene- 
rated ;  in  cats  and  dogs,  not  easily.  Villemin 
failed  in  bis  attempts  to  inoculate  a  cock  and 
a  dove. 

2.  Material  inoculated.  —  Villemin  used 
fresh  tubercle.  But  soon  afterwards  (1H67) 
Andrew  Clark  and  \Valdenburg  succeeded  in 
rendering  rabbits  tubercular,  by  inoculating 
them  witli  materials  other  than  tubercle.  It 
was  next  found  that  not  only  animal  tissues, 
but  even  the  vegetable,  such  as  a  cotton  seton 
or  a  piece  of  cork,  could  set  up  tubercidosis. 
And,  lastly,  the  fact  was  discovered  that  a 
simple  wound,  into  which  nothing  was  in- 
serted, would  stiffice  to  generate  tubercle  in 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  certain  other  animals. 
However,  Sanderson  (1H68)  showed  that,  of 
all  the  means  for  producing  artificial  tubercle 
by  inoculation,  none  is  more  certain  or  more 
active  than  the  materiid  taken  hot  from  the 
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diseased  gLtncTs  of  a  living  animal  already 
infected.  The  dose  required  is  almost  in- 
finitesimal. If  a  diseased  gland  is  sqiieezed 
into  a  little  distilled  -water  in  a  capsule,  and 
the  slightly  turbid  liquid  injected,  results  are 
certain.  Both  Sanderson  and  Wilson  Fox 
(1868)  discovered  that  when  non-tubercular 
matters  are  inoculated,  they  become  en- 
capsuled  by  cheesy  matter  formed  beneath 
the  skin ;  so  that  the  tubercles  ajipeaved  to 
follow,  not  the  material  inoculated,  but  the 
inflammatory  products  ■which  surround  it. 
Wherefore  it  was  thought  that  the  infectious 
virus,  which  excites  the  general  tuberculosis, 
is  not  introduced  from  without,  but  is  gene- 
rated by  the  animal  itself;  that  the  animal 
must  possess  a  tubercular  diathesis;  and  that, 
given  the  diathesis,  any  kind  of  inflamma- 
tion, set  up  in  any  way,  may  call  forth 
tuberculosis.  Cohnhcim  and  Frankel  at  first 
obtained  results  similar  to  those  of  Clark  and 
Waldenburg.  But  on  repeating  their  experi- 
ments in  other  buildings  where  previous  con- 
tamination could  be  excluded,  they  failed  to 
induce  tuberculosis  by  inoculation  with  any 
material  other  than  tubercle,  which  they 
therefore  regarded  as  containing  a  specific 
virus. 

3.  Manner  of  introducing  the  exciting 
substance. — Villemin  inoculated  the  tuber- 
cle. He  also  succeeded  by  injecting  a  watery 
suspension  of  tubercle  into  the  air-tubes. 
Feltz  (18G7)  injected  cheesy  detritus  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  produced,  in  the 
lungs,  embolic  nodules  which  underwent 
caseous  degeneration.  Injections  into  the 
left  side  of  the  heart  caused  similar  changes 
in  other  viscera,  especially  the  brain.  Lebert 
and  Wyss  obtained  the  same  results  from 
injections  into  the  veins.  Sanderson  injected 
the  serous  cavities.  Chauveau  (1808)  found 
that  infectious  matters  may  be  introduced 
into  the  body  through  the  alimentary  canal : 
he  rendered  calves  tubercular  by  feeding 
them  with  small  quantities  of  tubercle,  or 
with  muscle,  milk,  or  sputa  of  a  tubercular 
animal.  Tapjieiner  succeeded  in  producing 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  dogs  by  causing 
them  to  inhale  j)hthisical  siiutum  in  a  finely 
divided  state.  Lastly,  Cohnheim  and  Salo- 
monsen  injected  tubercular  matter  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  of  rabbits. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  developed,  and  was 
followed  by  infection  of  the  cervical  lymph 
glands,  lungs,  and  other  ^•iscera. 

4.  Lesic7is produced. — The  resultsof inocu- 
lation beneath  the  skin  of  guinea-pigs  have 
been  well  described  by  Wilson  Fox.  (a)  The 
material  inserted  becomes  surrounded  by  dry 
cheesy  stuff,  which  is  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  dried-up  detritus,  rather 
than  true  puriform  cells,  (b)  Around  the 
cheesy  mass  are  a  number  of  small  round 
granulations,  some  transparent  and  some 
opaque,  in  size  from  tliat  of  a  poppy-seed  to 
that   of  a   hemp-seed.     These   granulations 


consist  of  many  nuclei,  embedded  in  a  homo- 
geneous substance,  together  with  some  large 
epithelioid  cells,  (r)  Indui-ated  cords  reach, 
beneath  the  skin,  from  the  seat  of  injurj-  to- 
wards— or  to — the  nearest  lymphatic  glands. 
These  cords  are  sometimes  cheesy  in  the 
centre.  Microscopically  they  consist  of  strings 
or  rows  of  cells  and  nuclei,  like  those  of  the 
granulations,  contained  in  a  limitary  mem- 
brane. These  cords  are  probably  alterc  i 
lymphatics.  {(T)  The  next  change  is  found 
in  the  associated  lymphatic  glands.  They 
are  enlarged  to  twice  or  thrice  their  natural 
size,  and  are  also  apparently  much  increased 
in  number — that  is  to  say,  very  small  glands 
become  visible.  On  section,  they  look  semi- 
transparent  and  confused  in  structure  :  scat- 
tered through  them  are  spots  and  streaks  of 
cheesy  degeneration.  The  microscope  shows 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  natural 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  some  larger  epi- 
thelioid cells,  (e)  The  lungs  are  next  most 
freciuently  affected.  They  contain  scattered 
granulations  of  different  sizes,  from  the 
minutest  speck  to  the  size  of  a  hemp-seed, 
or  even  larger  ;  semi-transparent  and  firm, 
with  a  cheesy  centre,  sometimes  softened. 
A  distinct  connexion  with  the  air-tubes  and 
vessels  can  often  be  made  out,  the  granula- 
tions being  seated  in  the  peribronchial  or 
perivascular  sheath ;  but  sometimes  they 
have  no  particular  relation  to  either.  From 
these  granulations  proceeds  an  infiltration  of 
the  septa  of  the  air-sacs ;  and  concurrently 
with  this  change,  the  capillaries  collapse  and 
cease  to  be  permeable  by  blood.  The  bron- 
chial glands  also  are  affected,  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  above.  (/)  The  next 
most  important  changes  are  in  the  liver.  It 
is  much  increased  both  in  size  and  weight, 
in  consequence  of  a  diffuse  infiltration  of  the 
capsule  of  Glisson  and  tlie  tissue  between  the 
acini,  with  small  corpuscles  (such  as  before 
described)  embedded  in  a  fibrous  network. 
The  new  tissue  looks  semi-transparent  and 
glistering  :  scattered  through  it  are  spots  of 
cheesy  change.  Here  and  there  the  lesion 
tends  to  assume  the  nodular  form.  The 
proper  liver-cells  degenerate  and  disappear. 
(g)  The  spleen  is  enlarged.  Nodules,  trans- 
parent or  cheesy,  and  transparent  diffuse 
infiltrations,  are  scattered  through  it.  (h)  In 
the  agminated  and  solitary  follicles  of  the 
intestines  are  sometimes  found  white  or  case- 
ous nodules,  or  even  ulcers.  The  stomach  is 
unaffected.  The  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
mesentery  and  in  the  hiluin  of  the  liver  are 
usually  affected,  (i)  Ascites  is  common,  and 
probably  due  to  the  state  of  the  liver  and 
peritoneum,  (j)  In  the  omentum  numerous 
granulations  are  often  found,  both  around 
the  small  vessels,  and  also  in  the  tissue 
where  there  are  no  vessels. 

Sanderson  found  that  when  the  serous 
cavities  are  injected  with  tubercle  the  mem- 
branes   become    studded,    in   two    or    three 
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\reek8,  with  fp-anulntions,  small,  but  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  and,  for  the  most  part, 
more  overgrowths  of  lyinphadenoid  tissue 
l^reviously  existing  beneath  the  epitlielium.  ' 
The  lungs  undergo  the  change  described  by 
Wilson  Fox,  and  also  a  pnemnonic  change, 
consisting  in  a  tilling  of  the  air-sac  with 
roundish  cells,  like  those  which  are  alwaya 
found  there  in  small  numbers. 

;').    Xadirc    of    the    lesions. — The    great  ' 
majority  of  pathologists  were  of  opinion  that 
these  lesions,  thus  artificially  produced  in  the 
lower  animals,  were  the  same  as  those  which 
we  call  tubercular  in   man.     On   the   other 
hand,  FrieiUiinder  holds  that  these  artificially 
produced  nodtiles  do  not  possess  the  structure  ^ 
of  true  tubercles,  to  which  he  holds  a  giant- 
cell    to   be   essential.      In    his   opinion,    the  ' 
nodules  are  nothing  but  disseminated  chronic 
iuHanuuatory  nodules,  with  a  dis|)osition  to  , 
caseate.     He  declares  that  in  the  lungs  the 
lesion  consists  in  nothing  but  miliary  pneu- 
monia, an  assertion  which   is  directly  con-  i 
trary  to  the  exjierience  of  Wilson   Fox  and  ! 
Sanderson.     Sanderson  classed  tuberculosis  j 
among    the    infective    inflamniations,    aiul  j 
regarded  it  as  being  closely  allied  to  pvirmia. 
Cohnheim  warmly  adopted  the  theory  that 
it  is  a  specific  infective  disease,  and  recom- 
mended inoeulatum  of  aninu\ls  as  the  only 
criterion  of  what  is  tuberculous,  in  view  of 
the  pre\ailing  uncertainty  as  to  the  essential 
structure  of  tubercle. 

6.  Clinractrrs  of  the  virus. — Villemin 
supposed  it  to  be  liiiuid,  but  almost  all  sub- 
secpient  observers  deemed  it  to  take  the  form 
of  minute  solid  particles.  Thus  Klebs, 
Aufrecht,  Baumgarten,  Schiiller,  and  Tous- 
saint  succeeded  in  discovering  different  kinds 
of  micro-organisms  in  tuberculous  tissues, 
without  adducing  any  convincing  proof  that 
the  microbes  were  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
In  18S'2  Robert  Koch  announced  the  discovery 
by  him.  in  tuberculous  structures  and  in  the 
sputa  of  phthisis,  of  the  specific  bacillus  of 
tubercle.  This  is  a  thin  motionless  rod- 
shaped  organism,  in  length  from  one-quarter 
to  a-half  the  diameter  of  a  human  red  blood- 
corpuscle. 

Staininq  properties. — The  tubercle  bacillus 
differs  from  all  other  bacilli,  except  that  of 
leprosy,  in  its  behaviour  to  certain  aniline 
dyes.  When  stained  w  ith  fuchsin  or  methyl 
violet  in  combination  with  a  watery  solution 
of  aniline  oil,  the  bacillus  takes  up  the 
colouring-matter  rather  slowly  ;  but,  unlike 
other  microbes,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the 
leprosy  bacillus,  it  resists  the  decolorising 
action  of  strong  acids — nitric,  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  acetic.  Tubercle  bacilli  thus 
stained  appear  as  delicate  red  or  violet  rods, 
in  which  a  faint  beading  is  often  visible.  In 
the  latter  case  the  rod  seems  to  be  composed 
of  a  row  or  string  of  stained  gi-anules,  which 
are  believed  to  represent  spores.  The  above 
method,  devised  by  Ehrlich,  differs  from  that 


originally  employed  by  Koch,  who  stained 
the  bacilli  with  an  alkaline  solution  of 
methylene  blue  and  decolorised  with 
vesuvin.  This  process  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  Koch  ((uickly  recognised  the 
sujieriority  of  Fhrlich"s  method,  which  he 
himself  adopted  and  recommendeil.  Zielil 
found  that  a  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
may  be  substituted  for  aniline  water  when 
fuchsin  is  used;  and  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Ziehl's  and  Ehrlich's  solutions 
give  equally  good  results.  For  further  details 
of  the  process  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
articles,  MifRO-ORGANisMS ;  and  Sputum, 
Examination  of. 

Distribution  of  the  hneilli  in  the  tissues. — 
The  bacilli  are  most  abundant  in  and  among 
the  ejjithelioid  cells,  and  in  the  giant-cells, 
thougii  they  may  also  be  found  in  varying 
numbers  among  the  small  round-cells,  and 
in  caseous  masses.  The  same  appearance 
and  staining  reactions  distinguish  the  bacilli 
of  tubercle,  whether  in  man  or  in  the  lower 
animals. 

Cultivation  of  the  baeilli. — Cultivations 
were  made  from  the  following  sources :  In 
man,  from  miliary  tubercle,  sputum,  and 
secretion  from  cavities  in  cases  of  phthisis, 
caseous  pneumonia,  scrofulous  glands,  tuber- 
cular testicle,  fungous  arthritis,  and  lupus. 
In  the  case  of  animals,  from  '  Perlsucht.' 
spontaneous  tuberculosis  in  a  guinea-pig,  and 
caseous  pneumonia  in  a  hog;  also  from  the 
organs  of  various  animals  which  had  been 
inoculated  with  tubercular  matter.  In  all 
the  cultures  taken  from  these  various  forms 
of  tuberculosis  '  the  bacilli  behaved  exactly 
the  same.' 

After  numerous  trials  it  was  found  that 
the  microbe  could  best  be  grown  on  blood- 
serum  sterilised  and  solidified  by  repeated 
heating.  A  minute  portion  of  tuberculous 
tissue  v>as  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  solid 
serum  in  a  suitable  tube,  which  was  then 
kept  carefully  at  a  uniform  temperature  of 
37°  to  38°  C.  mG°  to  100-4=  F.).  '  Often- 
repeated  experiments  proved  that  at  a  tem- 
perature of  42°  C.  ( 107G'  F.)  no  growth  occurs 
in  the  cour.se  of  three  weeks ;  and  between 
•IS"  and  29°  C.  (8'2-4'  and  84-2°  F.)  it  ceases 
entirely.' 

The  gi-owth  of  the  bacilli  thus  cultivated  is 
very  slow,  the  first  signs  of  increase  appearing 
in  ten  to  fifteen  days,  in  the  shape  of  tiny  dry 
scales  adhering  loosely  to  the  surface  of  the 
serum.  These  afterwards  coalesce,  to  form  a 
uniform  thin  coating.  The  cultures  gener- 
allj-  attain  their  maximum  development  at 
the  end  of  four  weeks  ;  but  after  having  been 
in  existence  for  months,  they  can  still  be  used 
for  obtaining  fresh  crops  of  bacilli.  From 
the  first  cultivation  a  second  was  started, 
and  from  the  second  a  third,  and  so  on  for 
successive  generations  until  a  perfectly  pure 
culture  of  the  bacilli  was  obtained.  -As  ituuiy 
as  thirty-four  generations  were  grown  from 
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one  cultiire  oier  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years. 

Inoculation  experiments. — Animals  were 
inoculated  with  pure  cultures  in  various 
ways,  with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precau- 
tions, the  bacilli  being  injected  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
abdominal  cavity,  and  into  veins.  Lastly,  the 
cultures  were  introduced  into  the  respiratory 
passages  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spraj'.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  animals  belonging  to 
species  only  slightly  susceptible  to  the 
disease,  inoculation  was  invariably  followed 
by  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  Koch's 
experiments  therefore  demonstrated  that  a 
special  bacillus  is  invariablj-  present  in  tuber- 
cular lesions,  that  this  microbe  can  be  iso- 
lated and  grown  oiitside  the  animal  body,  and 
that  inoculation  of  animals  with  pure  cultures 
thus  obtained  causes  tuberculosis.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  was  consequently  proved  to 
be  the  vera  causa  of  the  disease. 

Full  details  of  Koch's  researches  cannot 
be  given  here,  but  it  may  be  added  that  he 
failed  to  cultivate  the  bacillus  on  potato,  and 
he  was  only  able  to  obtain  a  slight  growth 
on  nutrient  agar-agar  and  in  broth.  Other 
observers  were  not  so  successful  with  Koch's 
method  of  cultivation.  But  Nocard  and 
Roux  discovered  that  a  more  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  can  be  secured  in  nutrient 
agar  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  glycerine 
has  been  added.  They  also  obtained  good 
results  with  chicken-broth,  beef-broth,  and 
Cohn's  fluid,  after  the  addition  of  glycerine. 
Crookshank  succeeded  in  growing  the  bacilli 
in  milk,  sterilised  urine,  and  nutrient  gelatine 
containing  5  per  cent,  of  glycerine.  Paulowsky 
grew  them  on  potato.  Beevor  fomid  that  a 
slow  growth  may  take  place  on  glycerine 
agar  and  on  potato  at  82°  F.,  and  in  broth  at 
even  a  lower  temperature. 

Koch  instituted  numerous  control  experi- 
ments with  other  pathogenic  and  non-patho- 
genic bacteria  with  similar  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, but  in  no  case  was  tuberculosis 
induced.  These  results  have  been  amply 
verified  by  Watson  Cheyne  and  other  care- 
ful observers. 

Wilson  Fox's  experiments  with  setons 
and  indifferent  irritants  were  repeated,  at 
his  request,  by  Dr.  Dawson  Williams  under 
modern  antiseptic  conditions,  with  the  result 
that  none  of  the  animals  contracted  tuber- 
culosis. 

Histogenesis  of  Tubercle. — Koch  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  epithelioid  and 
giant-cells  are  derived  from  the  migratory 
cells  or  leucocytes ;  and  seeing  that  the  bacilli 
have  no  power  of  locomotion  themselves,  he 
considered  that  transference  of  the  microbes 
from  one  sjjot  to  another  is  due  to  active 
movement  of  the  wandering  cells,  carrying 
the  bacilli  with  them,  after  inclusion  in  their 
protoplasm.  But  the  exact  origin  of  the 
epithelioid  and  giant-cells  was  still  a  matter 


of  inference  only.  In  order  to  clear  up  this 
point,  Baumgarten  carried  out  an  elaborate 
research  on  the  development  of  tubercle  in 
albino  rabbits  inoculated  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  bacilli.  The  virus  was  introduced  into 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  the 
early  changes  could  be  easily  followed. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  iris  and  other  structures 
of  tlie  eye  was  succeeded  in  due  time  by  a 
similar  affection  of  the  cervical  lymphatic 
glands,  lungs,  and  other  organs.  The  histo- 
logical changes  were  minutely  investigated 
in  the  iris,  cornea,  lymph  glands,  lung, 
spleen,  liver,  kidney,  bones,  intestine,  and 
peritoneum.  But  inasmuch  as  the  details 
of  the  process  are  essentially  the  same  in  all 
the  organs  examined,  tubercle  of  the  iris 
may  be  selected  as  a  convenient  type. 

The  freshly  excised  iris  was  hardened  by 
Flemming's  method  in  a  weak  solution  of 
chromic  acid  alone,  or  mixed  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  osmic  acid.  No  change  could 
be  detected  with  the  microscope  for  five  or  six 
days  after  inoculation,  but  about  this  time 
the  bacilli  became  incorporated  with  or 
closely  applied  to  the  fixed  connective  tissue 
and  endothelial  cells  of  the  iris,  which  then 
commenced  to  proliierate.  By  means  of  the 
above  method  of  hardening,  combined  with 
suitable  staining,  it  was  discovered  that 
proliferation  of  the  cells  is  preceded  by  the 
process  of  karyokinesis  or  karyomitosis — • 
morphological  changes  in  the  nuclei  shown 
by  Strassburger  and  Flemming  to  occur  pre- 
liminary to  actual  division  (see  Cell).  The 
i  cells  which  evinced  these  nuclear  changes 
1  always  contained  one  or  more  bacilli.  Karyo- 
i  mitosis  was  accomjianied  by  swelling  of  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells,  which  gradually 
assumed  the  epithelioid  type.  Division  of  the 
nucleus  and  cell  follows,  and  the  result  is  a 
crop  of  young  epithelioid  cells,  the  offspring  of 
the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue.  Many  of  the  new 
cells  go  through  the  same  proci'ss  of  karyo- 
mitosis and  division.  Some  of  them  have  two 
or  three  nuclei,  but  at  this  stage  no  true 
giant-cells  are  seen.  At  a  later  period 
karyomitosis  seems  to  be  arrested  when  the 
epithelioid  change  has  attained  its  full  deve- 
lopment. Now,  for  the  first  time,  small 
cells  or  leucocytes,  migrating  from  the 
vessels,  begin  to  appear  in  increasing  num- 
bers at  the  margin  of  the  tubercular  focus. 
Baumgarten  was  unable  to  detect  any  karyo- 
mitosis in  the  leucocytes,  and  concludes 
that  these  take  no  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  epithelioid  or  specific  tubercle  cells.  The 
apjiearance  of  a  reticulum  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  periphery  of  the  tubercle,  and  is  re- 
garded by  Baumgarten  as  tho  result  of  a 
separation  or  fraying  out  of  the  pre-existing 
connective-tissue  fibrils  in  consequence  of 
the  overgrowth  of  the  cells  lying  in  their 
meshes.  The  number  of  bacilli  continues 
to  increase,  and  the  leucocytes  gradually  in- 
filtrate the  tubercle,  hiding  in  part  or  alto- 
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pethor  the  orifjiiml  epithelioid  cells,  thoiiprh 
careful  exaniinalioii  witii  an  oil-iimnersion 
lens  and  condenser  will  often  discover  the 
presence  of  epithelioid  cells  in  what  at  first 
sitfht  appears  to  he  a  simple  small-celled 
tubercle,  llegressive  chanj^es  now  set  in ; 
the  leucocytes  undergo  molecular  disintegra- 
tion, and  break  up  iiito  granular  masses. 
The  iniclei  of  the  epithelioid  cells  no  longer 
taiie  the  stain,  the  protoplasm  shrivels  up, 
the  cells  become  partially  fused  together  and 
are  transformed  into  indistinct  non-nucleated 
epithelial  scales  containing  tubercle  bacilli. 
Gradually  the  necrotic  process  extends  from 
the  centre  to  the  periphery,  all  cellular  struc- 
ture is  lost,  and  the  nodul-e  is  converted  into 
a  granular  caseous  mass  teeming  with  bacilli. 
If  giant-cells  develop  at  all,  it  is  only  in  the 
latest  stages.  The  above  description  refers 
to  animals  inoculated  with  virulent  cultures 
swarming  with  bacilli.  If  less  active  cultiva- 
tions or  '  Perlsucht '  nodules  containing 
relatively  few  bacilli  be  used,  the  process  is 
somewhat  different.  The  reaction  of  the 
tissues  is  more  chronic  and  less  intense. 
The  formation  of  epithelioid  colls  is  succeeded 
by  the  development  of  typical  giant-cells 
containing  bacilli,  whereas  the  invasion  of 
leucocytes  occurs  much  lat9r  and  is  a  com- 
paratively insignificant  feature  in  the  process. 
The  microscopical  appearances  in  this  case 
closely  resemble  those  met  with  in  chronic 
tubercular  affections  in  man.  In  the  tuber- 
cular lesions  of  other  organs  karyomitosis 
and  cell-proliferation  are  manifested  not  only 
by  the  connective-tissue  elements,  but  also 
b}'  glandular  and  epithelial  cells,  and  by  the 
endothelium  of  blood  apd  lymphatic  vessels. 
Baumgarten  holds  with  Koch  and  others 
that  the  giant-cells  of  tubercle  are  formed 
from  individual  cells,  not  by  fusion  of  several 
cells ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  detect  karyo- 
mitosis in  the  giant-cells.  The  localised 
lesions  known  as  pseudotuberculosis  of 
animals,  excited  by  indifferent  foreign  par- 
ticles, were  also  investigated;  and  it  was 
shown  that,  although  the  nodules  may  be 
composed  of  epithelioid  and  giant-cells,  they 
never  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  and  do  not 
caseate — that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  tubercu- 
lous. 

These  observations  have  greatly  elucidated 
the  histology  of  tuberculosis,  and  enable  us 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  conflicting  state- 
ments of  earlier  writers.  Thus  the  epithe- 
lioid and  giant-celled  tubercle  of  Langhans 
and  Schiippel,  and  Virchow's  small-celled 
lymphoid  tubercle,  are  seen  to  represent  dif- 
ferent stages  of  devoloi)ment  of  the  same 
gi-owth.  The  lymphadenoid  character  of 
tubercle  can  no  lon^'er  be  maintained.  The 
epithelioid  cell,  the  product  of  the  prolifera- 
tion excited  b\-  the  bacillus,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  special  cell  of  tubercle,  as  Rindfleisch 
long  ago  maintained.  A  fresh  light  has 
been  thrown  on  many  obscure  questions  of 


pathology  by  the  researches  of  Koch  and  his 
followers.  The  caseous  transformation,  which 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  process,  han 
long  been  a  difliculty,  but  Watson  Cheyne 
suggested,  what  is  highly  probable,  that  it  is 
the  residt  of  some  poisonous  chemical  sub- 
stance generated  by  the  bacillus.  The  s])ecial 
proclivity  to  tuberculosis  manifested  by  lym- 
phoid structures  is  now  seen  to  depend  on 
the  fact  that  the  bacdli,  so  frequently  enter- 
ing the  body  through  lymphatic  spaces,  are 
first  arrested  in  corresponding  lymph  follicles 
or  glands,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  neces- 
sity to  invoke  the  hypothesis  of  a  special 
diathesis  of  tissue. 

Dissemination  of  the  disease  in  the  body  is 
the  consequence  of  the  entry  of  the  microbes 
into  the  blood. 

The  pulmonary  veins  and  the  thoracic 
duct  have  been  shown  by  AYeigert  and 
Ponfick  to  become  involved  in  the  tubercular 
process  in  certain  cases.  The  former  is  by  far 
the  more  counnon  and  important  channel  of 
infection,  and  the  bacilli  have  been  found 
in  the  walls  of  small  arteries  and  veins  by 
Koch  and  others.  The  passage  of  bacilli 
from  diseased  lymphatic  glands  into  the 
thoracic  duct  and  subclavian  vein  is  another 
very  common  means  by  which  diffusion  of 
the  disease  is  effected.  The  acute  develop- 
ment of  general  tuberculosis  is  probably 
determined  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  large 
numbers  of  the  bacilli  into  the  circulation. 

The  diathesis  of  organs  admits  of  a 
natural  and  simple  explanation.  The  lungs 
are  so  often  attacked  because,  as  Koch  points 
out,  the  bacilli  are  commonly  introduced 
through  the  air.  The  spread  of  tuberculosis 
through  the  lungs  is  mainlj'  due  to  inhalation 
of  bacillary  secretion  from  cavities  into 
dist.aut  bronchioles;  but  local  extension  by 
lymphatic  paths  also  plays  an  important 
part.  The  intestines  are  generally  infected 
by  swallowed  sputum,  the  stomach  escaj>in(![ 
in  conseijuence  of  the  protective  action  of  the 
acid  gastric  juice,  not  because  of  the  small 
amount  of  lym|)hoid  tissue  in  its  walls. 

The  fre(iuent  imjilication  of  the  spleen,  pia 
mater,  and  kidney  in  cases  of  general  tuber- 
culosis is  partly,  and  probably  mainly,  to  be 
explained  by  the  intricate  arrangement  of  the 
circulation  in  these  parts,  favouring  the 
occurrence  of  bacillary  embolism.  Biit  the 
comparative  immunity  of  or-^ans  like  the 
pancreas,  ovaries,  and  thyroid  gland  has  still 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  long-continued 
localisation  of  the  tubercular  process  so  often 
witnessed  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  bones, 
joints,  and  other  parts  of  the  human  body 
cannot  yet  be  completely  explained,  though 
the  small  number  of  bacilli  found  in  such 
lesions  accords  well  with  the  chronicity  of  the 
disease.  Possibly  in  these  very  chrvinic  forms 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  part  become 
blocked  with  caseous  and  other  pro<luct3,  and 
thus  extension  is  hindered.     The  occurrenoa 
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of  primary  tuberculosis  of  deeply  seated 
or<jans  like  the  kidney,  joints,  and  bones  is 
believed  by  Koch  to  depend  on  arrest  in  the 
capillaries  of  smgle  infective  germs.  How 
these  enter  the  blood  is  somewhat  uncertain, 
but  it  may  be,  as  Koch  hints,  that  in  many 
instances  the  primary  origin  of  the  disease  in 
these  localities  is  apparent  only,  infection  being 
the  result  of  an  undetected  tubercular  bron- 
chial or  other  lymphatic  gland.  The  arrest 
of  tubercular  disease  is  attributed  by  the 
same  author  to  some  alteration  in  the  condi- 
tions of  growth  of  the  bacilli  taking  place  in 
the  human  body.  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion involves  the  explanation  of  ixnmunity  ; 
but  whether  this  be  due  primarily  to  phago- 
cytosis or  to  chemical  action  of  animal  juices 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  arrest  may  be  to  some  extent 
the  consequence  of  local  inflammatory  and 
other  conditions  favouring  encapsulation  of 
tubercular  foci.     See  Immunity. 

^Etiology. —  Without  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  there  can  be  no  tuberculosis. 
From  this  central  point  all  ivtiological  inquiry 
must  start.  In  the  early  da^'s  of  Koch's  dis- 
covery it  was  generally  assumed  that  the 
bacillus  is  ubiquitous,  and  that  everyone  is 
constantly  being  exposed  to  its  influence. 
Recent  researches  have  thrown  doiibt  on  this 
assertion.  The  inhalation  experimenis  of 
Tappeiner,  Koch,  and  others  have  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  tubercular  infection 
taking  place  through  the  medium  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  fact  that  in  man  the  lungs 
are  affected  more  frequently  than  any  other 
organ  suggested  to  Koch  that  this  is  the 
route  by  which  the  virus  commonly  enters  the 
body. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  must,  without 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  the  source  from  which 
the  bacilli  are  derived  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  owing  to  the  fact  that  swarms 
of  these  microbes  are  constantly  being  dis- 
charged with  the  sputum.  When  allowed 
to  dry  on  floors,  pocket-handkerchiefs,  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  &c.,  the  sputum  is  liable  to 
become  pulverised,  and  is  then  easily  carried 
about  by  currents  of  air,  and  inhaled  into  the 
air-passages  and  lungs  of  other  persons. 
Experiments  by  Koch  and  his  pupils  have 
proved  that  dried  tubercular  sputum  retains 
its  virulence  for  months  ;  hence  the  danger 
of  infection  lasts  long  after  the  sputum  has 
been  expelled  from  the  lungs.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  well-established  ftict  that  the 
bacilli  are  not  exhaled  from  the  lung  in  the 
free  state,  though  they  may  be  ejected  with 
small  particles  of  mucus  by  violent  coughing. 
Attempts  to  discover  them  in  the  air  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Recognising  the  fact  that 
all  bacilli  are  relatively  heavy  bodies,  and 
therefore  tend  to  sink  in  the  air  and  to  ad- 
here to  foreign  particles.  Cornet  proceeded 
to  investigate  the  deposits  of  dust  in  various 
locahties  in  Berlin.     His  method  consisted  in 


the  inoculation  of  animals  with  dust  collected 
from  the  walls  of  hospitals,  prisons,  asylums, 
and  private  houses,  and  firom  the  public 
streets.  The  dust  was  collected  with  a  steril- 
ised spatula  or  sponge,  and  was  thoroughly 
mixed  with  sterilised  broth.  The  fluid  was 
then  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
guinea-pigs  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 
Many  of  the  animals  died  rapidly  of  septic 
peritonitis ;  a  few  remained  in  good  health, 
and,  when  killed  after  an  interval  of  two 
months,  were  found  to  be  free  from  tubercular 
disease.  Lastly,  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances  the  animals  developed  tuberculosis. 
As  the  result  of  his  researches,  Cornet  found 
that  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus 
could  frequently  be  demonstrated  by  inocu- 
lation experiments  in  the  dust  of  rooms 
inhabited  by  phthisical  patients ;  but  that 
where  the  inmates  had  not  been  tubercular 
no  evidence  of  the  virus  could  be  discovered. 
Further  details  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant investigation  cannot  be  given  here. 

Accidental  inoculation  of  a  womid  or  abra- 
sion of  the  skin  of  a  healthy  person  with 
tubercular  sputum  has  been  known  in  more 
than  one  instance  to  cause  tuberculosis.  It 
has  been  thought  that  house-flies  may  act  as 
carriers  of  the  virus. 

The  question  of  contagion  between  hus- 
band and  wife  has  been  much  discussed ; 
but,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  con- 
tagion does  at  times  occur,  infection  can  with 
more  probability  be  attributed  to  inlialatiuii 
of  dried  sputum.  Instances  of  direct  inocu- 
lation of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  are 
rare,  whereas  tuberculosis  of  tliis  system  is 
comparatively  common  in  both  sexes.  The 
marked  liability  of  the  abdominal  organs  of 
children  to  tubercular  afl'ections  points  to  the 
entrance  of  the  virus  through  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  attention  has  been  specially 
directed  to  milk,  the  main  article  of  diet  of 
young  children.  Cows  are  known  to  be  very 
prone  to  a  chronic  form  of  tuberculosis, 
'  Perlsucht,'  in  which  the  lungs  and  other 
viscera  are  involved,  but  the  mammary  gland 
itself  is  not  very  often  diseased.  The  flesh 
of  animals  disposed  to  tuberculosis,  such  as 
oxen,  swine,  and  poultry,  is  another  possible 
source  of  infection,  when  insutliciently  cooked; 
but  the  Bctiological  importance  of  milk  and 
meat  has  yet  to  be  precisely  defined. 

Although  it  is  no  longer  doubtful  that 
tuberculosis  depends  on  the  invasion  of  the 
bacillus,  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  microbe  in  the  human  bcdj 
are  still  imperfectly  known.  The  anatomical 
arrangements  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  and 
larynx,  coupled  with  the  ciliary  movement 
of  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  respiratory 
tract,  are  eminently  adapted  to  arrest  fine 
particles  of  any  kind  on  their  waj'  towards 
the  lungs,  and  to  promote  their  extrusion 
from  the  body.  The  extreme  rarity  of  pri- 
mary tuberculosis  of  the  upper  air-passagea 
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lentls  indirect  support  to  this  stnteraent. 
Aijaiii,  tho  slow  ^''^^^t'l  "*  tl>o  biicilli  must 
operate  n^'iiinst  their  chances  of  takiii<;  root 
wlierever  they  may  be  deposited.  Further 
more,  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
tubercular  dust  inhaled  is  usually  very  small, 
and  infection  must  be,  to  a  <jreat  extent,  a 
(piostion  of  dose.  Tlie  vital  resistance  of  the 
body,  whether  it  he  exercised  by  its  cells  or 
(luids,  must  he  impaired  by  debilitatinfj  in- 
tlueiu;es  of  various  kinds.  Insuilicient  food 
and  sunlijjht ;  overcrowdin<;; ;  imperfect  venti- 
lation; noxious  trades,  especially  tliose  asso- 
ciated with  much  dust ;  freipient  pre<:;nancies ; 
hyperlactation  ;  exhaustin<^  diseases  like  dia- 
betes; pleuritic  adhesions,  and  local  conditions 
atfectinf^  the  thoracic  walls;  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  more  particularly  those 
associated  with  intluen/a ;  feeble  ciliar\- 
action  ;  defects  in  the  epithelial  lining  of  tho 
respiratory^  tract,  supposed  to  occur  in 
measles,  whooping-cough,  and  scarlatina — 
all  these  are  probably  concerned,  in  varying 
degrees,  in  the  production  of  a  certain  pre- 
disposition to  tuberculosis. 

llKRKDlTY.  —  TUBKRCULAR      DIATHESIS.  — 

The  fact  that  tuberculosis  so  commonly  affects 
many  persons  in  a  family  was  always  regarded, 
till  recent  times,  as  a  sutlicient  proof  of  tlio 
strongly  hereditary  character  of  the  disease ; 
but  Koch's  discovery  has  led  some  writers  to 
minimise  the  importance  of  heredity,  and  to 
ascribe  an  almost  exclusive  intluence  to  the 
bacillus.  Tho  exponents  of  this  view  would 
explain  the  occurrence  of  tubercular  disease 
in  a  family  by  the  opportunities  of  infection 
■which  arise  when  one  member  is  attacked. 
If  wo  except  the  very  rare  cases  of  congenital 
tuberculosis,  we  may  assert  that  the  bacillus 
is  not  communicated  by  the  parents  to  the 
fcetus — that  is  to  say,  the  disease  itself  is  not 
inherited.  But  there  are  no  facts  contra- 
dicting tho  belief  that  a  certain  vulnerability 
or  disposition  to  tuberculosis  is  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another.  In  this 
restricted  sense  we  may  unhesitatingly 
affirm  the  existence  of  a  tubercular  predis- 
position or  diathesis,  without  denying  that 
many  cases  of  family  phthisis  are  really  the 
outcome  of  family-  infection.  Tubercular  dis- 
ease manifestmg  itself  in  the  kindred  of  a 
person  suggests  the  probability,  though  it  is 
no  actual  proof,  that  the  person  akin  pos- 
sesses the  same  diathesis.  The  recognition 
of  tho  diathesis  in  the  person  himself  is 
frau!,'ht  with  difficulty.  In  the  first  j)lacc,  a 
special  conformation  of  body,  or  '  tubercular 
habit,'  cannot  be  discovered  in  most  cases; 
and,  secondly,  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
scrofula,  supposed  to  indicate  a  predisposition 
to  tubercular  disease,  are  in  themselves  a 
positive  proof  that  the  patient  is  already 
tuberculous  {see  Scrofula).  No  age  is 
exempt  from  the  disease,  but  it  is  especially 
common  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  year.     The  belief  is  gaining  ground  that 
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it  iB  far  less  rare  in  infants  than  was  formerly 
assumed.  It  is  certainly  not  very  uncom- 
mon in  advanced  life.  The  two  sexes  are 
almost  equally  alTected.  Tuberculosis  is  a 
disease  of  civilisation,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  all  populous  communities,  without  inucli 
regard  to  conditions  of  climate  or  soil. 

Prophylaxis.  —  This  topic  can  only  be 
alluded  to  very  brietly.  Recognising  that 
tubercidar  sputum  is  a  source  of  infection, 
our  elTorts  nuist  be  directed  to  its  disinfec- 
tion or  complete  destruction.  When  large 
fires  or  furnaces  are  available,  as  in  hospitals, 
the  sputum  should  be  burnt.  In  other  cases, 
it  may  be  treated  with  suitable  disinfectants 
and  discharged  into  the  drains.  The  sputum 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  dry,  and 
should  be  received  into  suitable  earthenware 
spittoons,  containing  carbolic  acid  solution 
(1  in  20).  Patients  should  be  instructed  not 
to  expectorate  into  handkerchiefs,  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  the  dried  sputum  becoming 
diffiised  in  the  air.  Contamination  of  clothing, 
bedding,  carpets,  nuist  be  guarded  against. 
All  body-linen  and  woollen  articles  should 
be  boiled,  or  otherwise  disinfected,  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  laundry.  Rooms  that 
have  been  inhabited  by  bedridden  patients 
should  be  disinfected. 

Meat  ought  to  be  well  cooked,  and  all 
milk  must  be  boiled,  especially  if  intended 
for  the  use  of  children.  If  the  disease  is 
suspected,  marriage  should,  if  possible,  be 
postponed.  In  the  case  of  husband  or  w'ife 
becoming  affected,  clear  and  simple  instruc- 
tions should  be  given  as  to  the  iirecautions 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  explained  that 
the  sputum  constitutes  a  danger.  In  deli- 
cate persons  and  in  children,  more  particu- 
larlv  after  such  diseases  as  measles,  whoop- 
ing-cough, intluen/a.  and  typlioid  fever,  all 
catarrhs,  however  tritling  they  may  seem, 
require  careful  treatment.  In  addition,  the 
general  rules  of  personal  hygiene  nuist  be 
enjoined  in  such  cases.  S.  .1.  Gkk. 

Percy  Kiod. 

TUBERCULAR     ERUPTIONS.  — 

This  term  is  applied  to  eruptions  con-isting 
of  small  prominences  of  the  skin.  The  use 
of  the  expression  is  .somewhat  arbitrary,  in- 
asmuch as  a  small  tubercle  would  fall  under 
the  denomination  of  'pimple,'  and  a  large 
tubercle  under  that  of  '  tumour.'  It  is  also 
objectionable  on  account  of  its  double  mean- 
ing. Willan  defines  tubercle  to  be 'a  small, 
hard,  superficial  tmnour,  circimiscribed  and 
permanent,  or  suppurating  partially.'  In 
this  definition  prominence  and  bulk  alone 
are  regarded ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  his 
group  of  tubercular  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
^Villan  brings  together  an  inconj:ruo>is  as- 
semblage of  su]ierficial  growths.  wiioUy  dis- 
cordant in  their  nature,  some  being  grave 
and  .some  only  trivial,  and  of  which  the 
greater  part  con  only  be  dealt  with   under 
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their    separate    heads.       For    example,    he 

enumerates    as    members    of    this    group : 

'  phyma,  verruca,  molhiscum,  vitiligo,  acne, 

sycosis,    lupus,    elephantiasis,    frambiesia ; ' 

and   omits    altogether   that    very  important 

group  of  tubercular  eruptions  which  are  due 

to  syphilis.  -,,  „j 

"  '■  Erasmus  Wilson. 

TUBERCULAR    MENINGITIS.— 

A  form  of  meningitis  dependent  on  the  pre- 
sence of  tubercle.  See  Meninges,  Cerebral, 
Diseases  of. 

TUBERCULAR      PHTHISIS.  —  A 

synonym  for  pulmonary  consumption  asso- 
ciated with  tubercle.  Sec  Phthisis  ;  Tuber- 
cle ;  and  Tuberculosis. 

TUBERCULOSIS.— Synon.  :    Fr.   Tu- 

bcrculisation ;  Tichcrculose ;  Ger.  Tuber- 
culose;  Tuberkelbildtmcj. — By  tuberculosis  is 
meant  the  production  of  tubercle.  The  ana- 
tomical and  ietiological  aspects  of  tuberculosis 
are  discussed  in  the  articles  on  Scrofula  and 
Tubercle.  The  present  article  is  devoted 
to  the  semeiotic  aspect  of  tuberculosis  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  signs  whereby  we  discover 
the  tubercular  process  in  the  living  man. 

We  lay  down  two  prime  distinctions  at  the 
outset.  First,  although  tubercle  tends  to  be 
disseminated  more  or  less  widely,  yet  it 
commonly  affects  some  one  organ  more  than 
the  rest,  so  that  during  life  this  organ  alone 
seems  to  suffer.  Wherefore  tuberculosis  is 
distinguished  according  to  the  organ  most 
affected,  a  rule  to  which  there  is  but  one  ex- 
ception— namely,  the  form  of  tuberculosis 
which  does  not  predominate  in  any  part, 
which  is  a  disease  of  the  whole  substance, 
which  resembles  typhus  or  enteric  fever,  and 
which  will  be  described  presently.  Secondly, 
tuberculosis  is  acute  or  chronic ;  words 
which  we  take  in  their  common  meaning, 
without  further  definition. 

In  the  article  on  tubercle  will  be  found  a 
list  of  the  organs  prone  to  tubercle.  The 
signs  of  the  corresponding  local  forms  of 
tuberculosis  are  described  in  the  appropriate 
articles.  We  speak  of  tubercular  pleurisy, 
peritonitis,  pericarditis,  meningitis  ;  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  fauces,  of  the  mtestines, 
of  the  larynx;  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or 
phthisis;  tubercle  of  the  kidneys,  of  the 
genito-urinary  passages ;  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  of  the  suprarenals,  of  the  testicles, 
of  the  brain,  of  the  skin,  of  the  choroid,  and 
of  other  parts. 

Tuberculosis  tends  to  be  chronic.  But 
some  of  its  forms  are  acute,  specially  tuber- 
ctilar  meningitis,  tubercular  pericarditis, 
acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  ty- 
phoid disseminated  form  of  the  disease. 

Acute  ti/phoid  tuberculosis. — The  signs  of 
this  disease  may  be  siunmed  up  thus  :  Fever, 
and  the  usual  attendants  thereof;  without 
Bigns  of  local  inflammation,  or  of  typhus  or 
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enteric  fever.  Marked  by  the  thermometer, 
the  fever  is  not  high,  seldom  rising  above 
103°.  The  face  devoid  of  expression,  pale  or 
dusky.  The  patient  heavy,  loth  to  be  dis- 
turbed, but  answering  to  the  point.  Sleep 
disturbed  ;  much  dreaming.  Progressive 
emaciation.  Skin  dry  and  harsh  ;  no  erup- 
tion. Tongue  dry,  sordes  on  teeth,  thirst. 
Belly  not  distended  ;  spleen  large.  Nausea, 
vomiting  ;  bowels  costive  and  stools  pale,  or 
temporary  looseness  with  j'ellow  stools.  Fre- 
quent short  cough ;  no  expectoration ;  no 
physical  signs  of  disease  in  chest,  except, 
perhaps,  of  slight  catarrh.  Pulse  frequent 
and  weak.  Urine  high-colom-ed.  In  a  case 
such  as  this,  probability  would  become  cer- 
tainty if  tubercles  were  discovered  in  the 
choroid.  Trousseau  says  that  headache  more 
or  less  severe,  and  delirium  more  or  less 
violent,  may  be  present. 

The  onset  is  somewhat  sudden  :  the  dura- 
tion, from  three  to  six  weeks  ;  and  the  termi- 
nation, death.  We  may  suppose  that  slight 
forms  of  the  disease  end  in  recovery ;  but 
proof  is  difticult  or  well-nigh  impossible. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis is  the  same  as  that  of  any  severe 
fever  ;  for  instance,  typhus.     See  Phthisis 

S.  J.  Gee. 
Percy  Kidd. 

TUBULAR.  —  A  peculiar  quality  of 
sound,  indicated  by  the  name,  either  elicited 
by  percussion,  or  heard  on  auscultation, 
in  certain  conditions.  See  Physical  Ex- 
amination. 

TUMOURS.— Synon.  :  Fr.  Tumeurs  ; 
Ger.  GescJnviilste. 

Definition. — In  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  a  tumour  signifies  a  siuelling,  and 
must  therefore  include  conditions  so  far 
apart  as  a  phantom-tumour,  a  hypertrophied 
muscle,  an  abscess,  a  hernia,  or  a  cancer ; 
but  in  its  more  restricted  sense  its  applica- 
tion is  confined  to  a  swelling  caused  by  some 
form  of  ncw-groivth. 

Classification. — The  separation  of  new- 
growths  into  benign  and  malignant,  though 
verj'  useful  as  an  approximate  clinical  dis- 
tinction, is  not  admissible  in  a  scientific  dis- 
cussion. Nor  again  is  one  that  is  founded  upon 
the  seat  or  shape  of  the  tumour  sufficiently 
accurate  for  the  purpose.  This  arrangement 
would  involve  such  antiquated  terms  as 
parenchymatous  or  superficial,  nodules,  in- 
filtrations, fungus-growths,  &c.  The  true 
classification  must  depend  upon  the  actual 
structure,  that  is,  the  microscopical  characters 
of  the  growth.  Such  a  classification  is  the 
following: — 

A.  Tumours  composed  of  a  normal 
tissue  of  the  adult  human  body,  or 
of  such  a  tissue  very  slightly  modi- 
fled. —  (1)  Fibroma,  hard  and  soft,  including 
Cheloid;  ('2)  Lipoma;  (3)  Chondroma;  (4)  Os- 
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teoma  ;  (5)  Papilloma  (warts  and  corns) ; 
(6)  Adenoma;  (7)  Lyniplioma ;  (8)  True 
myoma,  incliulin«»  Myo-filiroma ;  (D)  True 
Neuroma;  (10)  Angioma;  and  (11)  I>ymph- 
an<j:ioma. 

B.  Tumours  consisting  of  some 
modification  of  embryonic  connec- 
tive tissue,  that  is,  tlto  Sdrcoiiiiis.  (I) 
Ixoimd-celled  sarcoma,  incliuling  (ilioma  ; 
(•2)  Oval-celled  sarcoma ;  (3)  Spindle-celled 
sarcoma,  large  and  small ;  (4)  Alveolar  sar- 
coma ;  ('))  Mixed  sarcoma ;  (6)  Myeloid  sar- 
coma; ^7)  Myxoma;  (8)  Osteosarcoma;  (9) 
Chondrosarcoma  ;  (10)  Melanotic  sarcoma  ; 
(11)  Fatty  sarcoma;  and  (VI)  Psammoma. 

C.  Tumours  consisting  of  a  modifi- 
cation of  epidermic,  epithelial,  and 
secreting-gland  structures.— (1)  Can- 
cers; and  [•!)  liodent  ulcer.  These  forms  of 
new-growth  are  described  in  special  articles. 
See  Cancer  ;  and  IIodest  Ulcer. 

D.  Tumours  consisting  of  an  in- 
flammatory growth.  —  (1)  Siin2)te. — 
Granulation-tumours,  Osteophytes,  &c.  (2) 
Specific.  —  Depending  on  the  presence  of 
sjiihilis,  tubercle,  struma,  leprosy,  glanders, 
actinomycosis,  and  other  parasitic  organisms. 

The  inflammatory  tmnours  included  under 
this  class  do  not  come  strictly  withm  the 
scope  of  the  present  discussion ;  its  various 
sub-divisions  must  be  sought  under  the  de- 
scription of  the  diseases  which  give  rise  to 
them,  in  the  several  articles  bearing  their 
respective  names. 

E.  Cysts. — This  division  is  also  dealt 
with  in  a  separate  article.     See  Cysts. 

A.  Tumours  composed  of  a  normal 
tissue  of  the  adult  human   body. — 

In  this  class  are  included  representatives 
of  each  of  the  primary  tissues  of  the  adult 
body.  The  members  of  it,  therefore,  differ 
widely  in  structure  and  appearance  ;  but  they 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  second 
and  third  classes  by  one  important  feature, 
namely,  that,  though  often  multiple,  they 
show  little  or  no  tendency  to  return  after  com- 
plete removal— that  is,  tliey  are  essentially 
benignant.  To  this  may  be  added  another 
less  characteristic  distinction,  namely,  that 
they  liave  but  little  tendency  to  ulcerate ; 
and  tliat.  as  a  result,  if  they  interfere  with 
life  at  all,  it  is  by  pressure  on  important 
organs,  or  in  such  an  accidental  way  as  by 
the  bleeding  which  may  result  from  a  uterine 
fibroid,  rather  than  by  the  production  of 
direct  constitutional  disturbance. 

1.  Fibromata. —  Definition. — Tumours 
consisting  simply  of  fibrous  tissue  or  some 
modification  of  it.  • 

Vauieties,  Clinical  Characters,  and 
Microscopical  Appearances.  —  Fibromata 
may  be  divided  into  hard  and  soft  fibro- 
mata. 

(a)  Soft  fibrous  tumours. — The  soft  fibro- 
mata are  siinpio  masses  of  connective  tissue, 


occurring  in  the  submucous  or  subcutaneous 
Btructures,  and  generally,  but  not  always, 
more  or  less  pedunculated.  In  m iny  cnscs 
there  are  overgrown  papdhc  on  the  surface; 
and  overgrown  and  (listorted  glands  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane  are  often  entangled 
amongst  the  meshes  of  the  tiunour.  Tiie 
subcutaneous  variety  occurs  in  ail  parts  of 
the  body,  but  is  perhaps  most  connnon  in  the 
labia  majora  and  tlie  lower  linjbs  ;  and  to  it 
the  name  of  molluscum  fibronuin  has  l)ecn 
applied.  These  tumours  often  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  fat.  and  thus  ap- 
proach the  lipomata.  Tlicy  often  appear 
cedematous ;  and  may  imdergo  calcareous 
or  other  forms  of  defeneration.  The  »«6- 
m^ucous  variety  includes  the  simple  polypi  of 
the  nose  and,  if  such  occur,  of  the  middle 
ear.  In  these  the  fibrous  tissue  is  some- 
what modified ;  the  ordinary  coimective- 
tissue  cells,   oval,  oat-shaped,  or  branched, 

'  being  embedded  in  a  more  or  less  copious 
gelatinous  (?  mucous)  matrix.  Such  tu- 
mours are  nearly  related,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  myxomata,  and  are  covered  by 
a  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  the 
region  in  which  they  occur — ciliated,  for 
example,  in  the  nose  (fig.  IGl),  and  cnluninar 
in  the  intestine.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
often  contain  in  their  interior  the  character- 
istic glands  of  the  part  they  affect,  and  thus 
approximate  to  the  adenomata.  To  the  naked 
eye  they  have  a  gelatinous  appearance.    The 

I  reader  will  observe  that  the  varieties  of  ele- 
phantiasis, a  disease  wliich  presents  a  com- 
plex structure,  are  not  included  under  this 

'  heading. 

(b)  Hard  fibrous  tumours.^These  tumours 
are  made  up  of  pure  fibrous  tissue,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  them 
and  some  forms  of  sarcoma.  They  are 
firm,  usually  encapsuled,  and  often  peduncu- 
lated. To  the  naked  eye  a  sectinn  is  white 
or  pinkish,  and  presents  an  ap))earance  as  if 
its  component  parts  were  arranged  concen- 
trically round  a  number  of  points.  This 
appearance  is  more  marked  <in  microscopic 
exmuination,  which,  while  it  shows  this  con- 
centric arrangement  in  bundles  tliat  have 
been  ctit  across,  exhibits  others  which  have 
been  divided  longitudinallv  {nee  fig.  160). 
Hard  fibromata  occur  in  many  sitnaiions:  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  including  amongst 
others  the  cheloid  tumours,  the  fibrous  tu- 
mours of  the  j)inna,  which  are  sometimes 
caused  by  the  piercing  of  the  ears  for  ear- 
rings, or  may  result  from  the  ha'inatomata 
not  infrequently  met  with  in  idiots,  and  some, 
at  least,  of  that  peculiar  class  of  tumours 
called  '  the  painful  subciitane<ius  tubercle  ' ; 
in  submucous  tissues,  including  many  of  the 
naso-pharvngeal  polypi,  and  some  of  the 
fibrous  tumours  and  j)o]y|)i  of  the  uterus;  in 
connexion  with  the  iMTiosfeiim.  iiicludinf; 
the  fibrous  epulis,  whicli  prolml'ly  often  starts 
as  a  mveloid,  the  so-called  fibrous  tumours 
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of  bone,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
though  this  is  doubtful,  some  kinds  of  sub- 
ungual exostosis;  in  nerves,  including  the 
common  neuromata,  and  bulbous  nerves  in 
a  stump  ;  and  in  the  intermuscular  planes. 
The^'  are  liable  to  various  forms  of  degene- 
ration ;  they  often  calcify ;  and  those  in 
connexion  with  the  periosteum  may  \mdergo 
ossification.  Some  fibrous  tumours  cause 
serious  danger  to  life  from  the  position  they 
occupy ;  it  will  be  enough  to  cite  the  cases 
of  naso-pharyngeal  polypi,  and  polypi  of  the 
uterus. 

Treatment.  —  Fibromata  can  only  be 
treated,  if  interference  of  any  kind  be  neces- 
sary, by  complete  removal,  the  nature  of  the 
operation  depending  upon  the  position  of  the 
growth.  If  completely  removed,  they  have 
no  tendency  to  recmrence. 

2.  Lipoma.  —  Definition.  —  A  tumour 
composed  of  normal  adipose  tissue. 

Varieties  and  Clinical  Characters.  — 
Occasionally  more  or  less  local  hypertrophies 
of  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer  occur,  and 
merit  almost  the  designation  of  a  tumour ; 
but  the  true  lipoma  is  a  pretty  well-defined 
tumour,  made  up  of  a  larger  or  smaller 
number  of  overgrown  fat-lobules.  These  are 
sometimes  of  enormous  size,  so  that  only  two 
or  three  are  found  in  a  tumour  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  skin  presents  a  very  charac- 
teristic dimpling,  when  moved  to  and  fro  over 
such  a  subcutaneous  fatty  tumour.  The  super- 
ficial parts  of  the  mass  may  generally  be  easily 
separated  from  the  surrounding  structures 
during  an  operation  for  its  removal ;  but  the 
deeper  parts,  often  consisting  of  smaller 
lobules,  and  generally  containing  a  vessel  of 
some  magnitude,  require  more  careful  enu- 
cleation. Fatty  tumours  are  met  with  in  all 
parts  of  the  bodj'  in  which  adipose  tissue  is 
normally  developed.  The  writer  once  met 
with  a  fatty  tumour  inside  the  spinal  column. 
They  may  occur  congenitally,  but  are  more 
common  in  middle  and  ad\anced  life.  They 
are  often  multii)le,  and  are  apparently  in 
some  cases  developed  as  the  result  of  pres- 
sure ;  and  sometimes  they  are  remarkably 
symmetrical.  They  involve  no  danger  to 
life,  but  are  often  very  painful,  as  the  result 
of  pressure  upon  cutaneous  nerves.  Micro- 
scopically, the  structure  is  that  of  ordinary 
adipose  tissue. 

Treatment. — Though  fatty  tumours  are 
said  to  shift  their  po>ition,  and  sometimes 
to  diminish  in  size  spontaneously,  they  are 
not  to  be  dispersed  by  internal  remedies  or 
external  applications.  If  necessary,  they 
naust  be  removed  by  the  knife,  an  operation 
which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  usually 
easy.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  recurrence 
may  take  place  unless  they  be  completely 
removed. 

3.  Chondromata.  —  Definition.  —  Tu- 
mours made  up  altogether,  or  in  great  mea- 
em-e,  of  cartilage. 


Varieties,  Course,  and  Clinical  Charao- 
TERS. — Cartilage-tumours  raay  be  divided 
into  those  which  grow  in  connexion  with  a 
bone ;  and  those  which  are  developed  in  the 
soft  parts. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  growing  in  con- 
nexion with  hone. — These  may  be  again  sub- 
divided into  those  which  grow  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone — ecchondromata;  and  those 
which  grow  from  the  interior — encJiondrc- 
mata.  The  latter  are  the  simplest  form  of 
cartilage-tumours ;  they  commence  usually 
dm'ing  the  period  of  adolescence,  and  affect 
by  preference  the  fingers  and  toes,  but  are 
occasionally  found  elsewhere  ;  they  are  almost 
always  multiple,  but  never  show  a  malignant 
tendency ;  they  may  reach  a  very  consider- 
able size  ;  and  they  are  generally  coated  with 
a  thin  layer  of  bony  tissue.  The  ecchondro- 
mata are  developed,  as  a  rule,  during  a  later 
period  of  life ;  are  found  in  connexion  with 
any  of  the  bones  of  the  body ;  and  often  attain 
an  enormous  size,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
pelvis.  Some  of  these  tumours,  to  which 
Virchow  has  given  the  name  of  osteoid 
chondroma,  such  as  are  occasionally  found 
forming  elongated  swellings  in  the  shaft  of  a 
long  bone,  present  a  high  degree  of  malig- 
nancy, recurring  as  such  in  distant  parts  of 
the  body. 

Cartilaginous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts. — 
These  tumours  occur  principally  in  connexion 
with  certain  glands,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  parotid,  and  in  the 
testicle.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
!  mcay  originate  from  some  remains  of  fcetal 
!  structilres.  Rarer  situations  for  such  tumours 
are  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  breast,  the 
ovary,  the  lacrymal  gland,  the  kidney,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  lung.  These  tumours  are  com- 
paratively seldom  pure,  but  are  usually  mixed 
with  myxomatous,  adenoid,  or  sarcomatous 
structure ;  the  degree  of  such  admixture  de- 
termining in  great  part  the  benignness  or 
malignancy  of  the  growth. 

An  account  of  the  so-called  ossifying 
chondromata  is  given  under  heading  4. 

Naked-Eye  Appearances.  —  Cartilaginous 
tumours  vary  very  much  in  density ;  the 
hardest  contain  fibrous  tissue,  and  are,  in 
fact,  fibro-cartilaginous  growths ;  the  softest 
are  very  soft,  and  are  very  closely  related  to 
the  myxomata ;  indeed,  it  may  be  held  that 
many  mj'xoinata  are  merely  varieties  of  chon- 
droma. Some  chondromata  soften,  either  in 
many  parts  or  in  the  centre,  giving  rise  to 
one  or  more  cj'sts  in  the  interior;  the  burst- 
ing of  such  may  lead  to  a  permanent  sinus. 
Other  forms  of  degeneration  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  especially  calcification.  True  ossifi- 
cation is  not  rare. 

Microscopical  Characters. — Microscopi- 
cally the  structure  often  differs  widely  in 
different  specimens  of  chondroma,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  tumour ;  the  ma- 
trix may  be  hyaline  or  fibrous ;  and  the  cells 
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Fig.  173.  Mixed  .Sarcoma. 


Drawings  illustrating  a  Series  of  Ttimours  of  the  Connective-tisstie  Type. 
All  drawn  to  the  same  scale  (  x  87  diameters). 
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round,  irre;,'iilar,  stellate,  or  much-branched 
(ligs.  1(3-4  iiiul  lUii).  It  will  eiisily  lie  under- 
stood that  with  a  soft  hyaline  matrix  and 
umch-hranched  cells,  the  appearance  of  myx- 
oma is  very  closely  simulated. 

TuEATMKXT.— Beariuf,'  in  mind  the  great 
variety  of  these  tumours,  it  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  impossible  to  sum  up  the  treatment  of 
them  in  a  few  words.  The  simple  enchon- 
dromata  of  the  tinjjers  should  only  bo  removed 
to  cure  deformity  or  similar  inconvenience. 
As  a  rule,  other  forms  should  be  removed  as 
early  as  possible;  but  many  chondroiuata 
spriuf^  from  regions  which  are  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  surgeon's  kuife. 

4.  Osteomata. —  Dekimtion.  —  Tumours 
composed  of  bone. 

Varieties. —  If  the  inflammatory  exostoses 
be  excluded,  such  as  those  which  are  found 
round  a  joint  atTectid  w  iih  chronic  rheinnatic 
arthritis,  or  those  which  depend  upon  tiie 
ossification  of  a  node,  or  of  inflaimnatory 
products  in  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
we  may  divide  this  class  of  tumours  as 
follows : — 

(a)  Osteomata  developed  as  such  on  the 
exterior  of  a  bone,  including  the  ivory  ex- 
ostosis—^ecios/cci/  exostoni's. 

(b)  Osteomata  developed  as  such  in  the 
interior  of  a  bone  —enostoses. 

(c)  Pedunculated  exostoses. 

(d)  Osseous  tumours  of  the  soft  parts. 

{e)  Osseous  tumours  produced  by  the  ossi- 
/leaf  ion  of  other  kinds  of  new-growths. 

if)  And  lastlj-  (though  not  strictly  coming 
under  the  same  category)  the  odoutomnta. 

(a)  Periosteal  exostoses.  —  These  are 
irregular  bonj-  tumours,  appearing  usually 
in  adult  life ;  they  are  directly  continuous 
with  the  bone  from  which  they  spring;  and 
are  composed  sometimes  of  cancellous  struc- 
ture, with  a  thin  coating  of  compact  tissue, 
but  much  more  frequently  of  denser  material. 
They  most  often  atfeet  the  bones  of  the  face, 
where  they  produce  horrible  and  distressing 
deformities ;  but  are  also  found  on  the  skull, 
in  the  meatus  of  the  ear,  or,  more  rarely,  on 
the  long  bones.  From  the  imj^ortance  of 
the  neigiibouring  structures  it  is.  in  most 
cases,  impossible  to  remove  them,  but  where 
it  is  possible  and  ad\  isable,  as  for  example 
in  the  ear.  they  should  be  removed  with  the 
gouge  and  hammer,  or  by  means  of  a  drill. 
Some  of  these  tumours  are  of  extreme 
density,  and  have  hence  been  called  ivory 
exostoses  ;  these,  when  they  atfect  the  upper 
jaw,  their  commonest  seat,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  odontomala,  to  be  presently 
described. 

(b)  Enosfnscs.— "Enostos^BB  need  only  be 
mentioned  in  order  to  point  out  their  extreme 
rarity :  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  many 
of  the  last-described  series  of  tumours  prob- 
ably spring  from  the  diploe  of  the  cranial 
bones,  and  should  thus,  perhajjs,  more 
properly  be  inchided  under  this  heading. 


(c)  Pedunculated  cxo$tnte». — Tlie  pedun- 
culated exostosis,  or  ossifying  chondroma,  is 
a  sui)i)eriosteal  chondroma,  w  itii  a  tendfiicy 
to  ossification,  developed  in  young  people, 
near  the  junction  of  an  epiphysis  with  a 
diaphysis. 

Tediinculated  exostoses  approach  the 
spherical  sha])e,  but  are  sometimes  irregu- 
lar or  Hattish,  and  often  tuberculated.  The 
peduncle  varies  in  its  relative  si/.e,  the 
growth  being  often  nearly  sessile.  On  sec- 
tion the  tumour  shows  a  layer  of  periosteum 
superficially ;  beneath  this  is  a  layer  of 
cartilage,  sometimes  thick,  sometimes  almost 
imperceptible.  The  deeper  part  of  the  car- 
tilaginous layer  is  calcitied,  and  looks  like 
imperfectly  formed  bone.  The  centre  of  ihe 
tumour  consists  of  true  bone,  with  Haversian 
systems  complete,  and  is  directly  continuoim 
with  the  tissue  of  the  bono  itself.  The  can- 
cclli  are  sometimes  dilated  so  as  to  form 
actual  cysts  containing  clear  fluid.  In  adult 
life  the  layer  of  cartilage  chsappears,  and  the 
tumours  cease  growing. 

The  microscopical  appearance  answers 
exactly  to  the  structure  which  is  apparent 
to  the  naked  eye  (fig.  1G3). 

These  tumours  occur  most  often  near  the 
ends  of  the  long  bones,  but  may  be  found 
elsewhere  ;  on  the  scapula,  for  example.  They 
are  often  multiple  and  symmetrical,  and  if 
multiple  are  frecpiently  hereditary.  In  certain 
situations,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  knees,  they  may  (^ause  much  incon- 
venience, from  the  pain  produced  by  pressure 
as  in  riding,  or  from  the  catching  and  sudden 
slipping  over  the  tumour  of  tendons  or  other 
fibrous  structures  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  this  reason,  or  from  their  si/.e.  they  may 
require  removal.  This  may  be  done  freely 
if  antiseptic  precautions  be  adopted ;  other- 
wise the  opening  of  the  cancellous  structure 
of  the  bone,  and  the  danger  of  wounding  the 
contiguous  joint,  may  perhaps  involve  greater 
risk  than  the  amount  of  inconvenience  en- 
tailed by  the  tumour  would  justify.  They 
have  sometimes  been  either  juiqiosely  or 
accidentally  separated  from  their  att.-ichment 
by  a  blow,  without  inflicting  a  wound  on  the 
soft  parts  at  all.  Unless  the  whole  cartiln;:e- 
layer  be  removed,  recurrence  will  probably 
happen,  as  growth  of  the  tumour  takes  pla<'o 
by  increase  of  this  layer  only,  the  process 
of  calcification  and  subsequent  ossification 
being  secondary  and,  so  to  speak,  accidental. 

(d)  Osseous  tumours  of  ihe  soft  parts. — 
These  osteomata  are  also  uncommon.  They 
include  such  conditions  as  the  following: 
tumours  springing  from  the  periosteum,  but 
not  actually  united  to  the  bone:  ossifying 
chondroiuata  not  connected  with  the  Inme ; 
detached  exostoses;  ossification  taking  place 
in  muscles  or  tendons,  such  as  that  which 
is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  adductor 
longus ;  and  jjcrhaps  some  other  varieties  of 
greater  rarity. 
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(e)  Osseous  tumours  produced  by  the 
ossification  of  other  kinds  of  new-grotvths. — 
These  are  only  secondarily,  and  often  only 
partially,  worthy  of  the  name  of  osteomata ; 
they  are  the  result  of  a  process  of  ossifica- 
tion taking  place  in  tumours  of  a  different 
nature  originally,  such  as  tibromas  or  sar- 
comas. It  must  be  remembered  that,  while 
calcification  of  new-growths  is  a  common 
form  of  degeneration,  the  occurrence  of  true 
ossification  is  very  rare. 

(/)  Odontomata.  —  Odontomata  are 
tumours  composed  of  one  or  more  of  the 
constituents  of  the  teeth.  The  simplest 
variety  consists  of  a  sort  of  exostosis  from 
the  fang.  These  are  usually  of  small  size, 
and  may  extend  fi'om  one  tooth  to  another. 
Such  tumours  are  composed  altogether  of 
cement.  The  other  kind  is  more  or  less 
covered  with  enamel,  and  contains  dentine 
and  cement  in  varying  proportions ;  these, 
the  true  odontomata,  may  sometimes  attain 
a  very  considerable  size.  They  are  only 
found  in  connexion  with  the  jaws. 

5.  Papillomata.  —Definition.  —  Papil- 
lary and  villous  over-growths,  whether  occur- 
ring on  the  mucous  membrane,  skin,  or 
serous  membrane,  which  do  not  present 
malignant  characters. 

Varieties  and  Symptoms. — Mucous  papil- 
lomata are  found  on  the  lips,  tongue,  and 
soft  palate,  and  in  the  larynx  ;  in  the  intes- 
tines, especially  at  the  lower  part ;  round 
the  anus  (condylomata) ;  in  the  bladder  (the 
simple  villous  tumour) ;  on  the  conjunctiva ; 
and  at  the  orifice  of  the  female  meatus 
urinarius.  Epidermic  papillomata  include 
warts  and  corns,  and  may  occur  on  any  part 
of  the  skin  ;  those  about  the  external  genitals 
may  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  are  fre- 
quently the  result  of  gonorrhoea.  The  serous 
and  synovial  papillomata  are  more  rare ; 
under  this  class  must  be  named  the  Pac- 
chionian bodies,  and  the  enlarged  synovial 
fringes  which  are  often  the  commencements 
of  loose  bodies  in  joints.  Many  papillomata 
are  of  sjphilitic  origin;  others  may  be 
caused  by  local  irritation,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cadaveric  wart,  in  which  the  papillary 
growth  is  accompanied  by  infiamination  and 
suppuration  beneath  the  skin.  But  with 
regard  to  the  last-named  affection  it  must 
be  added  that  recent  observations  point  to 
its  dejjendence  on,  or  constant  association 
with,  the  presence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

Naked-Eye  Appearances.  —  The  naked- 
eye  appearances  vary  very  much  with  the 
locality  in  which  the  growths  are  developed ; 
but  they  present  this  character  in  common, 
that  they  are  obviously  composed  of  the 
papillae  or  villi  of  the  part  from  which  they 
grow,  though  these  may  be  of  much  more 
than  the  natural  size.  Those  springing  from 
mucous  and  serous  membranes  are  soft,  and 
usually  moist  on  the  surlace ;  while  epider 
niic  papillomata  are  dry  and  hard. 


Microscopical  Characters. — Microscopi- 
cally  papillomata  are  made  up  of  connective 
tissue  containing  numerous  vessels,  covered 
by  the  characteristic  epithelium  or  epidermis 
of  the  part  (fig.  7,  vol.  i.  p.  270).  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  connective  tissue  and  epithelial 
elements  is  a  close  imitation  of  that  of  the 
normal  tissues  from  which  they  grow.  The 
microscopical  structure  of  the  benign  poly- 
pus of  the  intestine  (fig.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  270)  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  many 
malignant  growths  in  this  situation.  See 
Cancer. 

Treatment. — If  affecting  the  larynx  or 
bladder,  papillomata  may  give  rise  to  dis- 
tressmg  and  dangerous  symptoms,  and  may 
necessitate  severe  operations  for  their  extir- 
pation. Those  which  occur  on  accessible 
parts  are  generally  removed  without  any 
risk,  except  such  as  arises  from  their  great 
vascularity ;  and  show,  as  a  rule,  but  little 
tendency  to  recur  after  complete  removal. 
The  common  wart,  however,  often  gives  great 
trouble.  Various  caustics  may  be  used,  such 
as  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  fuming  nitric 
acid,  caustic  potash,  acetic  acid,  or  nitrate  of 
silver  ;  salicylic  acid  is  also  often  extremely 
useful ;  but  while  these  remedies  are  some- 
times efficacious,  the  warts  will  often  recur 
with  the  greatest  possible  inveteracy.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  they 
frequently  show  a  most  capricious  tendency 
to  spontaneous  cure  ;  the  surgeon  will  some- 
times be  mortified  at  finding  that  while  his 
energies  have  been  devoted  with  but  partial 
success  to  the  cure  of  one  or  two  out  of  an 
extensive  crop  of  these  growths,  the  remainder 
have,  in  the  meantime,  spontaneously  disap- 
peared. The  cadaveric  or  dissecting-room 
wart  is  best  treated  in  the  early  stages  by 
soothing  applications,  and  may  perhaps  be 
cured  by  the  external  use  of  belladonna  ; 
should  this,  however,  prove  unsuccessful,  the 
employment  of  a  powerful  caustic  must  be 
resorted  to  {see  Post-Mortem  Wounds). 
The  best  local  treatment  for  condylomata 
and  gonorrhoeal  warts  is  the  application  of 
some  desiccating  powder,  such  as  dried  alum. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  warts  which  re- 
main a  long  time  uncured  are  apt  to  become 
epitheliomatous ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that 
any  chronic  irritation,  whether  from  the  ap- 
plication of  insufficient  methods  of  cure  or 
other  causes,  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  same 
result. 

6.  Adenomata.  —  Definition.  —  An  ill- 
defined  group  of  tumours,  a  typical  member 
of  which  IS  essentially  non-malignant,  and  is 
made  up  of  tissue  exactly  resembling  that  of 
the  gland  from  which  it  springs ;  but  the  de- 
partures from  the  ordinary  type  are  so  many 
and  so  varied,  and,  at  times,  so  indefinite, 
that  it  becomes  impossible  co  draw  a  clear 
line  between  the  adenomata  and  the  car- 
cinomata,  or  indeed  between  the  adenomata 
and  the  sarcomata. 
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(a)  Adenoma  of  the  Sweat-glands. — This 
class  is  said  to  iticludo  some  noii-iilcenitin;? 
cutaneous  tumours  (the  tubuUvr  epitlieHomnta 
of  some  authors)  ;  and  some  ulcerating 
ones — the  cancroids  or  rodent  ulcers  have 
been  erroneously  placed  under  this  heading. 
See  RoDKNT  Ulcer. 

(h)  Adenoma  of  the  Sebaceous  Glands. — 
This  is  a  rare  tumour,  growing  on  different 
p;irts  of  the  skin. 

Thotij,'h  not  strictly  a  tumour,  that  local 
hypertrophy  of  the  skin  of  the  nose,  to  which 
the  popular  name  of  '  ^'rog-blossom  '  has  been 
given,  must  be  mentioned  here.  This  forms 
a  nodular  purplish  tumour,  growing  from  the 
end  of  the  nose,  and  often  reaching  an  enor- 
mous size.  When  cut  into,  it  bleeds  freely, 
and  exudes  from  innumerable  cavities  in  its 
interior  an  inspissated  sebaceous  secretion. 
Micro8copicall  1/  it  is  seen  that  the  connective 
tissue  and  the  vessels  ai"e  hypcrtrophied,  as 
well  as  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  treatment 
consists  in  removal  by  the  knife ;  and  cica- 
trisation generally  occurs  with  wonderful 
rapidity.     Kecurrence  is  not  uncommon. 

(c)  Adenoma  of  the  Mucous  Glands. — 
Under  this  heading  might  be  included  some 
of  the  simple  polypi  of  the  nose  {see  Fibro- 
mata). Tlie  best  representation,  however, 
is  the  simple  polypus  of  the  rectum.  This  is 
&  sessile  or  peilunculated  roundish  tumour, 
occurring  mostlj"  in  children  and  young  sub- 
jects. It  bleeds  freely  from  the  surface,  and 
is  often  the  cause  of  painful  and  somewhat 
troublesome  symptoms,  amongst  which  pro- 
lapsus ani  is  the  most  common.  Microscopi- 
cally  it  consists  of  tissue  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum, 
but  the  hypertrophied  follicles  are  often  em- 
bedded in  a  tissue  very  similar  to  that  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  nmcous  polypus  of  the 
nose  (fig.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  270).  The  treatment  is 
by  removal  either  with  the  knife  or  ligature, 
or  some  form  of  snare  or  ecraseur.  Recur- 
rence does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  place. 

As  is  stated  in  the  article  Cancer,  and  as 
is  shown  in  tigs  10  and  11,  vol.  i.  p.  "270,  it  is 
often  almost  impossible  to  distinguish,  by 
their  microscopical  appearances,  the  simple 
adenomata  of  the  large  intestine  from  the 
malignant  growths  aflecting  the  same  struc- 
tures. Tlie  same  observation  applies  to  many 
tumours  of  the  jaws,  such  as  that  in  fig.  18, 
vol.  i.  p.  270,  which,  though  classed  amongst 
the  adenoids,  often  exhibit  a  high  degree  of 
malignancy. 

{d)  Adenoma  of  the  Breast. — The  most 
typical  adenoma  of  the  breast  is  a  rounded 
tumour  of  moderate  size,  occurring  often  at 
the  margin  of  the  gland  and  fVei|uently  near 
the  axillary  border,  completely  encapstded, 
and  consisting  of  tissue  which  hardly  differs 
from  ordin:>rv  mammary  structure  (fig.  19, 
vol.  i.  p.  270).  It  occurs  usually  in  young 
Women,  often  during  the  child-bearing  period. 
It  shows  no  tendency  to  reciu*  after  removal. 


A  large  number  of  adenoids  of  tlio  breast  do 
not,  however,  agree  with  this  description, 
either  as  regards  position  or  structure.  In 
structure  departure  may  take  place  from  the 
normal  type  in  two  directions :  by  an  exces- 
sive or  abnormal  development  either  (1)  of  the 
epithelial  or  (2)  of  tlio  coimcctive- tissue  ele- 
ments. In  the  former  case  the  tumour,  in 
proportion  to  its  abnormality,  approaches  the 
cancers ;  in  the  latter  it  assumes  more  and 
more  closely  the  characters  of  the  sarcomas. 
Thus  we  find  some  of  the  softer  adenomata, 
as  shown  in  fig.  21,  vol.  i.  j).  270,  exhibiting  a 
tendency  to  reciu-  after  removal,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  carcinoma,  and  with  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  malignancy;  while  others, 
presenting  characters  like  those  of  fig.  22, 
vol.  i.  p.  270,  may  follow  the  same  course  as 
'  a  sarcoma,  both  as  regards  the  manner  of  in- 
volving surrounding  tissues,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  recur  in  the  viscera.  These  latter 
are  called  adenosarcomata,  and  often  attain 
an  enormous  size.  If  the  stroma  of  one  of 
these  tumours  be  in  large  amount,  and 
I  fibrous  or  myxomatous,  the  names  of  fibro- 
adenoma and  mijxo  adenoma  mav  be  ap- 
plied. Adenomata  often  contain  cysts,  and 
these  cysts  not  infreipiently  intracystic 
growths.  They  must  be  treated  by  removal 
of  the  growth. 

The  reader  must  be  content  with  the  fore- 
going approximate  descriptiiin  of  this  impor- 
tant class  of  tumours,  the  varieties  in  the 
nomenclature  of  which  are  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  authors  who  liave  written  on  the 
subject.  The  writer  believes  that  much 
unnecessary  confusion  has  been  caused  by 
this  nuiltiplication  of  names,  for  a  detailed 
account  of  which  special  works  must  be  con- 
sulted, as  their  discussion  would  lead  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  present  article. 

(e)  Other  forms  of  Adenoma. — Amongst 
other  rarer  forms  of  adenoma,  bearing  a  more 
or  less  close  relationshii)  to  the  glands  from 
which  they  sj)ring,  may  be  enumerated  the 
following:  .-Vdenomata  of  the  testicle  or  ovary, 
of  the  salivary  and  lacrymal  glands,  of  the 
liver,  and  some  tumours  of  the  thyroid. 
Many  of  the  symmetrical  enlargements  of 
the  thyroid,  however,  are  simply  hypertro- 
phies of  the  gland  itself,  and  should  therefore 
be  classed  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
breast  and  ordinary  enlarged  prostate,  rather 
than  with  the  tumours  now  under  discus- 
sion. It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the 
less  typical  adenomata,  especially  those  of 
the  salivary  glands  and  the  testicle,  frequently 
are  found  in  combination  with  other  hetero- 
plastic growths,  such  as  chondroma,  myx- 
oma, or  some  form  of  sarcoma. 

7.  Lymphoma. —Under  certain  circnin- 
stances,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  tlie  article  LvMi>HAnKNoM\.  the 
lymphatic  glands  throughout  the  body  be- 
come enlarged,  forming  tumours,  often  of 
enormous  size.     Occasionally  these  growths 
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assume  a  more  malignant  character,  in- 
volving the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  glands  from  which  they  spring,  and  being 
followed  by  the  aitpearance  of  secondary 
growths  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  To  such  a 
condition  as  this  the  term  lyinplioma  has 
been  applied.  The  glands  are  usually  soft, 
but  sometimes  hard,  and  in  the  early  stages 
easily  movable  amongst,  or  removable  from, 
the  surrounding  tissues ;  in  colour  they  are 
a  jellowish-white,  as  also  are  the  secondary 
growths.  MicroscojncaJli/  they  show  the 
structure  of  an  ordinary  lymphatic  gland, 
which,  it  will  be  observed  (fig.  170),  differs 
from  that  of  a  small  round-celled  sarcoma 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  stroma  is  much  more 
definite  and  characteristic.  Some  of  them 
are  perhaps  more  appropriately  called  lympho- 
sarcoma. 

8.  Myoma.  —  Definition. —  A  tumour 
composed  of  muscular  tis-ue. 

With  certain  very  rare  exceptions,  the 
only  form  of  muscle-tissue  occurring  as  an 
integi'al  part  of  a  tumour,  is  the  unstrijjed 
variety ;  and  almost  the  only  position  in  which 
this  is  foimd  is  in  the  so-called  '  fibroina ' 
(myoma)  of  the  uterus.  This  growth  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  hbrous  tissue  with  plain 
muscular  fibres  in  varying  amount,  usually 
exhibiting  the  concentric  arrangement  of  its 
elements,  which  was  described  as  character- 
istic of  fibromas  generally.  Fibromata  of  the 
uterus  may  form  pedunculated  tumours  on 
the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  uterus, 
or  they  may  not  extend  beyond  the  uterine 
wall.  They  give  rise  to  a  variety  of  special 
symptoms,  and  require  special  methods  of 
treatment,  which  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss.     See  Womb,  Diseases  of. 

Striped  muscular  fibre  has  been  found  in 
a  few  cases  of  congenital  tumour  of  the  kid- 
neys ;  and  the  writer  has  also  seen  it  in  a 
fatty  tumour  growing  inside  the  spinal  canal. 

9.  Neuromata.— Definition. — Tumours 
composed  essentially  of  any  form  of  nerve- 
tissue. 

The  majority  of  neuromas  are  really 
fibromas,  that  is,  fibrous  tumours  developed 
amongst  and  around  the  fibres  of  the  nerve 
from  which  they  spring.  The  idiopathic 
forms  are  sometimes  single,  but  generally 
multiple,  of  small  size,  very  hard,  and  affecting 
usually  the  branches  of  a  particular  cuta- 
neous nerve.  The  amount  of  jjain  and  ten- 
derness caused  by  these  growths  varies  very 
much,  but  is  sometimes  excessive.  A  clini- 
cal feature  of  some  use  in  diagnosis  is  the 
fact  that  they  usually  move  readily  in  the 
lateral,  but  very  imperfectly  in  the  vertical 
direction.  What  may  be  called  traumatic 
neuromata,  are  fibromas  containing  tortuous 
outgrowths  of  the  nerve-fibres  developed  at 
the  end  of  a  divided  nerve  in  a  stump.  These 
often  cause  excessive  pain,  and  peculiar 
reflex  phenomena;  while  they  show  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  recur  after  removal.    Neuro- 


mata on  the  cranial  nerves  are  rare ;  they 
may  cause  serious  and  characteristic  sj-mp- 
toms.  Still  rarer  are  the  true  neuromata  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  column,  and  those  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  connexion  with  the 
nerves  or  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  less  simple 
tumours  not  infrequently  affect  nerves,  such 
as  the  various  forms  of  sarcoma,  or  myxoma. 
No  special  description  of  these  growths  in 
this  situation  is,  however,  required. 

10.  Angioma. — Synon.  :  Teleangiectasis. 

Definition. — A  tumour  composed  of  blood- 
vessels. 

Angiomata  divide  themselves  naturally 
into  those  in  which  the  capillary  element 
predominates  ;  and  those  which  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  vessels  of  larger  size. 

(a)  Capillary  ang iomata. — Description.^ 
These  are  the  ncevi,  which,  while  they  some- 
times form  tumours  of  some  magnitude, 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  so-called  '  claret- 
cheek,'  involve  no  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
affected  part.  Nsevi  are  nearly  always  con- 
genital, hence  the  term  '  motlier's  mark.' 
They  may  be  subdivided  into  cutaneous  and 
suhciitaneous  naevi.  The  former  are  of  a 
more  or  less  bright  red  colour,  and  affect 
only  the  cutaneous  structures  or  mucous 
membrane  ;  the  latter,  as  seen  through  the 
skin,  in  cases  where  this  remains  unaffected, 
have  a  purplish  tint,  and  may  involve  any 
of  the  deeper  structures  of  the  body.  They 
are  usually  as  circumscribed  as  fatty  tumours, 
and  very  commonly  involve  the  skin.  Naevi 
often  grow  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  though 
they  involve  no  danger  to  life  (except  in  such 
rare  conditions  as  when  serious  or  fatal 
hemorrhage  occurs  from  a  nsevus  of  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  rectum),  they 
may  cause  serious  inconvenience  and  great 
disfigurement.  Sometimes,  however,  they 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  spontaneous  disappear- 
ance, and  often  they  remain  permanently 
stationar}'.  They  are  liable  to  various  forms 
of  degeneration,  notably  the  cystic,  and  the 
ulcerative  or  suppurative. 

Microscopically  a  naevus  is  composed  of 
large  capillaries,  amongst  which  are  seen 
arterial  and  venous  trunks  of  larger  size. 
Between  the  vessels  is  found  connective 
tissue  or  fat,  and  sometimes  the  special  con- 
stituents of  the  skin,  such  as  sweat  or  seba- 
ceous glands.  The  naevus-element  enters 
rather  largely  into  the  composition  of  some 
other  tumours,  and  notably  of  congenital 
moles  {benignant  melanoses). 

Treatment.  —  Inflammation  of  a  nsevus 
generally  leads  to  spontaneous  cure ;  nature 
thus  suggesting  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
treatment  at  the  disposal  of  the  surgeon, 
namely,  the  injection  of  the  tumour  with 
some  suitable  irritant,  such  as  carbolic  acid. 
In  adopting  this  line  of  treatment,  it  inust 
be  remembered  that  a  danger  exists  of  the 
irritating  fluid  entering  a  larger  vessel,  and 
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by  paspinfjto  the  heart  and  setting  up  conpru- 
lation  tlicre  causing,'  instiuit  death  ;  this  tuny 
be  fjiitinled  a^'aiiist  by  the  npphcation  of  a 
temporary  hf^ature.  Other  rec"t,'nised  and 
useful  phms  of  treatment  are  tlie  foUowiiif; : 
the  hj;ature,  pressure,  tlie  apphcatiou  of 
caustics  —and  especially  fuming,'  nitric  acid, 
electrolysis,  puncture  with  tlie  actual  cautery, 
and  complete  excision  of  the  mass.  The 
last  in  available  situations  atfords  the  most 
speedy  cure,  and  often  leaves  the  least  con- 
spicuous scar. 

(b)  Cavernous  anfjiomata. — Description. 
Those  angioiuata  which  are  made  u[)  of  larf,'er 
vessels,  and  which  are  hence  called  the 
cavernous  angiomata,  from  their  resemblance 
in  structure  to  erectile  tissue,  consist  of 
cavernous  spaces,  communicating  by  smaller 
or  larger  vessels,  and  sejjarated  by  trabeculie 
of  greater  or  less  thickness  and  substance. 
These  are  the  pulsating  mevi,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  so-called  aneurijsuis  by  anasto- 
mosis. They  are  of  a  more  dusky  colour 
than  simiile  na;vi,  and  often  present  a  dis- 
tinct thrill  or  bruit,  which  is  perceptible 
both  to  the  jiatient  and  to  the  snrj;eon. 
They  are  sometimes  encapsuled,  sometimes 
diffused ;  and  in  the  latter  case  show  an 
almost  malignant  tendencj'  to  involve  neigh- 
bouring structures.  The  pulsation  is  often 
a  most  distressing  symptom  to  the  i)atient, 
if  the  tumour  be  found  '/ccupying  such  posi- 
tions as  the  pinna  of  tliu  ear  or  the  fat  of  the 
orbit,  both  of  which  siiuations  are  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
Microsropicnllj/  a  cavernous  angioma  pre- 
sents fibrous  trabecula;.  lined  with  the  cha- 
racteristic vascular  endothe'ium,  and  in  parts 
perhaps  separated  by  layers  of  areolar  or 
any  other  tissue  which  the  tumour  may 
happen  to  involve. 

Treatmknt. — The  treatment  must  be  pur- 
sued on  tl^e  same  lines  as  that  for  the  simple 
fornis  of  nievus.  But  injection  is  a  much 
more  dangerous  proceeding  on  account  of 
the  large  size  of  the  vessels,  and  excision 
is  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  serious 
hsemorrliage,  because  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  vessels  in  the  neiglibourhood. 

11.  Lymphangioma.  —  Definition. — A 
rare  kind  ot  tiuuour,  which  may  briefly  be 
described  as  a  cavernous  angioma  made  up 
of  lymphatic  vessels. 

To  this  class  i)elong  some  curious  and  lui- 
common  flat  pinkish  elevations  of  the  skin, 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  minute 
vessels  containing  clear  fluid,  and  particu- 
larly prone  to  erysipelatous  inriammation. 
It  also  in  all  probability  includes  the  cystic 
hygromas  occasionally  met  with  congeui- 
tally.  forming  large  masses  in  the  neck,  be- 
neath the  tongue,  on  the  upper  extremities, 
or.  rarely,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
jierhaps  also  some  forms  of  elephantiasis 
Arabum.  Our  knowled^'e  of  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  these  tumours  is  at  present 
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very  imperfect,  and  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  extremely  meagre.  Tlie  render  is 
referred,  for  an  account  of  all  forms  of  angio- 
iuata, to  the  fourth  volume  of  Virchow's 
Die  kranklta/ttn  GrschiviiUtc. 

li.    Sarcomata.  — Dekimtion.- It  is  to 

be  regretted  that  the  term  '  sarcoma  '  has  not 
been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  jiathological 
terminology.  From  the  days  of  Galen  al- 
most to  our  own  time  it  has  served,  in 
the  hands  of  ditferent  authors,  to  designate 
different  classes  of  tumours,  sometimes  of 
the  simplest,  sometimes  of  the  most  malig- 
nant character.  Virchow,  however,  has  given 
a  meaning  to  the  word  wliich  is  now  gene- 
rally recognised  by  pathologists.  He  in- 
cludes under  sarcomas  those  new-growths 
which,  while  they  do  not  actually  consist  of 
any  of  the  tissues  of  the  adult  body,  are 
evidently  built  on  the  connective-tissue  type, 
and  consist  of  a  modification  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  of  the  embryo.  They  are  thus 
very  closely  related  to  some  of  the  simple 
tumours,  and  indeed  often  include  poi  tions  of 
some  normal  tissue,  such  as  bone,  cartilage, 
or  fibrous  tissue— a  fact  which  neces-itates 
the  employment  of  complicated  and  confusing 
names,  including  osteosarcoma,  chondro- 
sarcoma, fibro-sarcoma,  and  such-like. 

MicKoscopicAL  Characteks. —  Histologi- 
cally, then,  a  sarcoma  is  made  up  Kinij)ly  of 
cells  of  the  connective-tissue  type,  which 
may  assume  very  various  shapes  and  sues 
in  dilferent  tumours,  and  which  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  varying  amount  of  intercellular 
substance. 

C'linicwl  Characters. — Theoretically  sar- 
comata should  always  be  developed  in  one 
of  the  connective-tissue  structures, and  practi- 
callj'  they  are  not  verj'  often  seen  to  originate 
in  a  secreting  gland.  But  a  glandular  origin 
is  not  by  any  means  very  uncommon,  as 
indeed  might  have  been  expected  when  it  is 
remembered  that  every  gland  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  connective  tissue. 
Sarcomas  present  all  degrees  of  malignancy; 
but,  as  a  rough  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  higher  the  de^rree  of  development  of  the 
tumour,  the  less  likely  is  recurrence  to  take 
place  after  removal.  In  connexion  with  this 
point  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  each  recur- 
rence of  a  sarcoma  often  shows  a  more  rudi- 
mentary structure,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
greater  degree  of  malignancy. 

Hecurrcnce  does  not  follow  the  same  rule 
that  has  been  observed  in  the  case  of  cancer. 
The  lymphatic  glands  often  escape  altogether, 
or  are  but  slightly  aftected ;  while  fresh  tu- 
mours spring  up  in  abundance  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body. 

Sarc()nias  increase  in  size  in  the  same  way 
OS  cancers,  but  in  the  less  malignant  foniis 
are  olten  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  distinct 
capsule. 

Naked-Eye  .\rPEARAXCEs.— The  naked-eye 
appearances  of  sarcomata  are  subject  lo  \  t;ry 
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wide  Vcariations.  It  may,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  they  never  pre>ent  the  hollowed 
surface  on  section  which  is  characteristic  of 
some  cancers  ;  and  .they  do  not,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  softest  tumours,  exude  a 
milky  juice  on  scraping.  Sarcomata  are 
well  supplied  with  vessels. 

Varieties. — 1.  Round-celled  Sarcomata. 
These  are  the  most  rudimentary,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  malignant  of  this  class.  They 
are  usually  soft — sometimes  very  soft,  seldom 
encapsuled,  and  generally  of  a  whitish  colour. 
Formerly  they  were  classed  amongst  the 
medullaiy  cancers.  They  are  made  up  of 
roinid  cells,  as  the  name  implies,  and  have 
a  tendency  to  group  themselves  into  two 
classes,  in  one  of  which  the  cells  are  small 
and  uniform  in  size  (fig.  IGy),  closely  re- 
sembling those  of  granulation-tissue;  and  in 
the  other  large,  sometimes  very  large,  and 
often  somewhat  irregular  (fig.  167).  The 
intercellular  substance  may  be  copious  and 
homogeneous,  in  which  case  the  tumour  ap- 
proaclies  themyxomata;  or  smaller  in  amount 
and  fibrous,  when,  if  the  cells  are  small,  it 
may  be  dithcult  to  separate  such  a  sarcoma 
from  the  lymphomata.  To  some  of  these  the 
term  lyntphosarcovia  has  been  applied. 
Such  tumours  occur  in  the  tonsil,  or  may 
start  in  the  lympliatic  glands. 

Under  this  head  nuist  be  placed  the  Glio- 
mata — soft  medullary  tumours  met  with  in 
the  brain  or  in  connexion  with  nerves,  fre- 
quently with  the  retina,  and  occiu-ring  com- 
monly in  children.  They  siiow  micro- 
scopically a  delicate  stroma. 

2.  Oval-celled  Sarcomata. — This  variety 
of  sarcoma  represents  the  next  stage  in  ad- 
vance from  the  simplest  towards  a  more 
complex  structure.  They  differ,  in  fact,  but 
slightly  from  the  round-celled  gi'owth,  either 
in  clinical  or  in  microscopical  characters 
(fig.  109),  but  may  be  looked  upon  as  inter- 
mediate between  these  and  the  spindle-celled 
sarcomas. 

3.  Spindle-celled.  Sarcomata. — This  class 
must  be  subdivided  into  the  small  spindle- 
celled,  and  the  large  spivdle-cclled  varieties. 

The  small  sjjindle-cclliil  sarcomata  are 
firm,  whitish,  well-defined  tumours,  which 
ajiproach  the  fibromata,  sometimes  very 
closely,  and  which  after  complete  removal 
show  a  comparatively  slight  tendency  to 
recur.  These  were  the  recurrent  fibroids 
of  older  writers.  Microscoincalhj  (fig.  171) 
they  consist  of  broad  interlacing  bands  of 
elongated  cells,  with  but  little  intercellular 
material — a  structure  which  does  not  differ 
widely  from  imperfectly  furmed  fibrous  tissue. 

The  largo  spindle-celled  sarcomata  (fig. 
175)  are  softer  growths,  frequently  supplied 
with  a  very  imperfect  capsule,  generally 
pinkish  on  section,  or  stained  in  parts  dark 
)ed  from  extrava^ated  blood,  and  often  show- 
ing cj-sts.  They  may  occur  in  any  fibrous 
structure,  but   are  leather   common    in    con- 


nexion with  the  periosteum.  The  malignancy 
of  tliese  growths  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  small-celled  class.  Microscopically 
they  consist  of  very  large  nucleated  cells,  with 
long  tapering  tails,  and  but  little  intercellular 
substance.  These  are  the  Jibro-plastic  tu- 
mours. 

4.  Alveolar  Sarcomata. — Examined  micro- 
scopicallij  this  rare  form  of  tumour  (fig.  172) 
bears  a  superficial  resemblance  to  a  cancer. 
There  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  coarse  stroma  form- 
ing alveolar  spaces,  each  of  which  contains  a 
variable  number  of  large,  round,  nucleated 
cells;  each  space  is,  however,  again  sub- 
divided by  a  very  delicate  secondary  intercellu- 
lar stroma.  This  is  only  demonstrable  on  pen- 
cilling out  the  cells,  which,  unlike  a  similar 
process  applied  to  a  cancer,  is  a  work  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Alveolar  sarcomas  affect 
most  commonly  subcutaneous  tissues  pri- 
marily ;  they  are  apt  to  recur  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  ultimately  in  internal  or- 
gans, but  often  run  a  very  chronic  course. 

5.  Mixed  Sarcomata. — Tumours  are  often 
met  with  which  present  a  mixture  of  the 
different  structures  just  described.  Such  are 
conveniently  called  mixed  sarcomata ;  and 
the  term  may  with  advantage  be  made  to 
include  those  growths  which  contain,  besides 
sarcoma-tissue,  bone,  cartilage,  gland-tissue, 
and  what  not.  The  latter  growths  will  ne- 
cessitate the  employment  of  such  names  as 
osteo-sarcoina,  chondro- sarcoma,  adeno-sar- 
coma,  &c. 

6.  Myeloid. — Synon.  :  Giant-celled  Sar- 
comata.— These  tumours  are  best  classed 
amongst  the  sarcomata.  Microseopicallj/ 
(fig.  106)  they  present  the  following  elements, 
one  or  other  of  which  may  greatly  predomi- 
nate :  fibro-plastic  or  spindle-cells,  oval  or 
round  cells,  and  very  large  nucleated  cells, 
the  so-called  'myeloid'  or  'giant'  cells. 
These  last  are  irregular  or  rounded  collec- 
tions of  granular  protoplasm,  in  which  occur 
numerous  clear  oval  nuclei,  containing  a 
well-marked  nucleolus.  The  amount  of  inter- 
cellular substance  is  small.  In  a  fresh  scrap- 
ing, the  clear  oval  nucb  i  are  set  free  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  giant-cells.  To  the  naked 
eye  a  section  of  a  myeloid  tumour  is  pink  or 
yellowish,  but  almost  always  mottled  with 
darker  spots,  the  result  of  extravasations  of 
blood.  Very  frequently,  tumours  of  this 
class  present  points  of  ossification  or  cal- 
cification, and  not  infrequently  cysts.  They 
are  very  soft,  and  usually  yield  a  thick  juice 
on  scraping.  They  generally  originate  in.  or, 
more  rarely,  close  to,  the  end  of  one  of  the 
long  bones ;  jirobably  most  often  in  the 
medullary  cavity  or  the  cancellous  structure. 
Another  frequent  seat  is  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  jaws,  where  they  form  the  myeloid 
epulis.  They  occur  most  often  in  young 
people,  and  if  the  bone  involved  be  removed 
completely  or  in  great  part,  have  no  ten- 
dency to  recur ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
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may  exhibit  a  hi^h  deffi-ee  of  malifpiancy, 
reciiiTiui,'  not  only  in  other  bones,  but  in  in- 
tcrr.al  orf,'ans.  It  is  said  that  myeloid  epu- 
lides  may  in  time  become  completely  fibrous. 

7.  Myxoma.  —  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whither  luyxomata  should  be  classed  amongst 
the  sarcomata  or  aniongst  the  simple  tu- 
mours. On  the  one  liand.the  tissue  of  which 
a  myxoma  is  composed  finds  no  representative 
in  the  aihilt,  unless  that  of  the  vitreous  body 
be  taken  as  such ;  but,  on  the  other,  they 
approach  very  closely  some  of  the  soft 
fibromata,  and  are  nearly  related  to  fatty 
tumours.  At  the  same  time  a  large  number 
of  myxomas  appear  to  be  actual  chondroraata. 

Microscopically  (fig.  162)  a  myxoma  pre- 
sents elongated  or  roundish  much-branched 
cells,  the  prolongations  of  which  intercom- 
municate freely.  These  cells  are  embedded 
in  a  copious,  homogeneous,  transparent  ma- 
trix. The  structure  tlius  reseml)les  that  of 
ffetal  fat ;  but,  in  myxomata  developed  from 
cartilage,  each  cell  is  contained  in  a  space 
similar  lo  that  enclosing  a  cartilage  cell. 

Clinically  these  tumours  are  very  soft  and 
elastic,  strictly  encapsuled.  gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent  on  section,  and  exuding  a  pecu- 
liar mucous  juice.  Myxomata  are  not  malig- 
nant ;  and  as  a  rule,  if  completely  removed, 
do  not  recur  locally.  They  may  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  but  perhaps  most 
frequently  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in 
connexion  with  some  gland;  particularly  the 
parotid.  Here,  however,  they  are  often 
mixed  with  adenoid  and  cartilaginous  mate- 
rial. Not  infrequently  myxoma-tissue  is 
combined  with  that  of  an  undoubted  sarcoma, 
which  necessitates  the  term  myxo-sarcoma. 
These  tumours  may  occasionally  be  mistaken 
for  QoUoid  cancers.  Histologically  some  of 
the  soft  enchondromata  resemble  them  very 
closely. 

8  and  9.  Osteo-Sarcoma ;  and  Chon- 
dro-Sarcoma. — These  forms  of  sarcoma 
liave  just  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of 
Mixed  Sarcoma, 

10.  Melanotic  Sarcomata.  —  These 
tumours  are.  in  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
usually  of  the  mixed,  round,  and  spindle- 
celled  variety.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  cells 
contain  a  brown  pigment,  but  in  very  \arving 
amount,  and  pigment  is  also  found  outside 
the  cells  (fig.  174).  This  gives  the  tumour  a 
brown  or  blackish  appearance.  These  tu- 
mours, though  often  completely  encapsuled, 
show  a  high  degree  of  malignancy  ;  but  are 
often  succeeded  by  a  mixture  of  white  and 
black  tumours,  or  sometimes  by  white  tu- 
mours alone.  They  are  not  uncommon  in 
connexion  with  the  choroid  of  the  eye,  and 
as  affecting  the  pa))ilhe  of  the  skin  (malignant 
mole),  but  have  often  been  met  with  primarily 
in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  secondary 
growths  are  often  found' disseminated  through 
every  tissue  of  the  body,  forming  tumours  in 
such  situations  as  the  intestine,  of  peculiar 


and  characteristic  appearance.  Secondary 
deposits  in  lymphatic  glands  are  more  com- 
mon than  is  the  case  in  otiier  forms  of  sar- 
coma.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  some 
cases  of  melanosis  black  pigment,  accom- 
panied with  other  morbid  aiipearauces,  has 
been  found  in  the  blood,  and  also  in  the  urine. 

11.  Fatty  Sarcomata.— These  are  rart 
tumours  in  which  some  of  the  cells  are  dis- 
tcndcd  with  globules  of  fat. 

\'l.  Psammoma.  — It  is  onlj-  necessary 
to  mention  this  very  rare  tumour,  which  is 
found  only  in  connexion  with  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  It  is  comjiosed  of 
flattened  cells,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
peculiarity  of  containing  brain-sand  in  its 
interior.  It  seldom  or  never  gives  rise  to 
symptoms. 

Teratoma.  —  Mention  must  be  made, 
in  conclusion,  of  a  form  of  growth,  which 
does  not  come  within  the  classification  here 
selected.  This  is  a  congenital  tumour  not 
mfrcquently  met  with  in  the  region  of  the 
sacrum  (congenital  sacral  (iimour),hnt  occa- 
sionally seen  elsewhere ;  often  reaching  a 
size  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  infant  itself. 
In  structure  these  timiours  consist  of  various 
imperfectly  developed  fcrtal  or  mature 
elements  of  the  body,  mixed  together  in 
apparently  great  confusion.  Various  theories 
as  to  their  causation  have  been  propounded 
such,  for  example,  as  that  they  consist  of  an 
imperfect  attached  fn-tus,  or  that  they 
originate  from  Luschka's  gland ;  but  we 
have  not  sufficient  data  at  present  to  express 
an  opinion  on  this  point.  Attempts  at  their 
cure  by  removal  are  attended  with  great 
danger.  R.  J.  Godlee. 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS,  in  Kent.— 

L-on  waters.     S'-c  Minkilvl  \\'atki:s. 

TUNNEL-WORM.— A    synon>-m    for 

the  Ankylostonia  duodenale.     See  Extozoa. 

TUEGESCENCE  (turf/eaco,  I  swell).— 
A  term  applied  to  a  swollen  condition  of  a 
part,  generally  associated  with  fulness  of  the 
blood-vessels,  as  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  conjunctiva,  the  fauces,  or  the  rectum. 
Sec  Swi.i  1,1  NG. 

TUSSIS  (Lat.).— A  synonym  for  cough. 
See  Cough. 

TUSSIVE.— This  word  is  applied  to  cer- 
tain physical  signs  which  are  elicited  by  the 
act  of  coughing,  such  as  tu&aivc  frcmitua  And 
tussive  resonance.    See  Physical  Ex.vmina- 

TIOX. 

TYLOSIS  (t-vXooj,!  make  hardorcnllons). 
Synon.  :  Callosity. 

i)F.FiNiTiox. — Thickenings  of  the  epithe- 
lium, occurring  on  parts  of  the  body  that  are 
habitually  subjected  to  pressure  or  frictinn. 
Tylosis  is  fomid,  for  example,  on  tlie  feet, 
fi  om  the  wearing  of  shoes ;  on  the  hands, 
from    rowing   or  the  constant  use   of  somo 
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implement  or  tool ;  and  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  unduly  submitted  to  pressure.  A 
corn  begins  by  being  a  callus,  and  only  \ 
rightfully  acquires  the  title  of  corn  when  it 
has  forced  itself  at  a  given  ponit  against  the 
derma,  and  has  depressed  the  latter  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  thereby  producing 
pain  and  suffering.  Callosities  are  incon- 
venient rather  than  painful ;  but  occasionally 
treatment  is  necessary.  Ti/losis  lingua'  is 
described  under  Tongue,  Diseases  of:  8.  Leu- 
coma. 

Treatment. — The  best  remedy  under  the 
above  circumstances  is  the  removal  or  avoid- 
ance of  the  cause.  Next  to  this,  the  hardened 
cuticle  may  be  softened  by  soaking  in  hot 
water,  or  by  means  of  a  water-dressing,  and 
afterwards  scraped.  Or  it  may  be  painted 
over  with  a  solution  of  salicylic  acul  in 
flexible  collodion,  until  the  excess  of  cuticle 
exfoliates  in  laminae  and  flakes.  In  eitlier 
case,  the  skin  must  be  subsequently  protected, 
in  order  to  prevent  it  from  retrograding  into 
its  former  stale.  Erasmus  Wilson. 

TYMPANITES  (ti/mpannm,  a  drum). 
Syxox.  :  Fr.  Ty»i2)rniitf,  Ger.  Windsucht. — 
This  word  is  associated  with  the  distension 
of  the  abdomen  that  results  from  excessive 
accumulation  of  gas  within  its  cavity.  As  a 
rule,  the  gas  collects  in  the  interior  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  especially  the  intestines; 
hut  in  exceptional  cases  it  occupies  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

^Etiology.  —  Tympanites  is  chiefly  met 
with  under  the  following  circumstances : 
1.  In  connexion  with  certain  diseases  which, 
from  their  local  elfects,  tend  to  paralyse 
the  intestines,  especially  acute  peritonitis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  dysentery.  2.  In  cases 
of  intestinal  obstruction  from  any  cause,  but 
particularly  when  this  condition  is  acute,  and 
situated  low  down.  8.  In  certain  low  febrile 
diseases,  accompanied  with  the  '  typhoid 
state,'  and  tending  to.v  ards  a  fatal  issue,  such 
as  typhus  fever,  small-pox,  erysipelas,  and 
typhoid  jmeumonia.  4.  As  a  result  of  per- 
foration of  the  stomach  or  intestine.  5.  In 
certain  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  spinil 
cord.  6.  In  connexion  with  hysteria  some- 
times. In  all  these  conditions,  except  where 
the  gas  escajDes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  tympanites  is  a 
more  or  less  paralysed  state  of  ihe  walls  of 
the  intestines ;  but  there  is  often,  at  the 
.same  time,  an  excessive  formation  of  gas  in 
their  interior.     . 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  tympanites 
are  due  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  the 
gaseous  accumulat  on.  The  patient  is  usually 
conscious  of  the  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  sensation  may  amount  to  extreme 
discomfort  or  actual  suffering  and  great  dis- 
tress, there  being  a  feeling  in  some  instances 
as  if  the  abdomen  must  burst  if  the  condi- 
tion  is   not   relieved.     The  mental  state  of 


the  patient  may,  however,  be  such  that  ho 
is  unconscious  of,  or  indifferent  to,  any  un- 
usual sen-ations.  Breathing  is  often  inter- 
fered with  in  various  degrees,  and  the  act 
may  be  very  hurried,  with  a  feeling  of  urgent 
dyspnoea.  The  heart  is  also  liable  to  be  af- 
fected, and  its  action  more  or  less  disturbed. 
The  secretion  of  urine  may  be  interfered 
with,  even  almost  to  actual  suppression. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  usually  very 
characteristic.  1.  The  abdomen  is  uniformly 
enlarged,  olten  to  an  extreme  degree ;  being 
of  a  rounded  shape ;  equal  and  symmetrical 
in  every  part,  unless  tiiere  happen  to  be  a 
portion  of  bowel  specially  distended,  and 
without  any  tendency  to  undue  prominence 
in  dependent  parts.  The  skin  is  stretched 
more  or  less,  but  there  is  no  protrusion  of 
the  umbilicus.  2.  The  sensations  on  palpa- 
tion are  those  of  perfect  smoothness  and 
regularity,  with  great  tension  or  a  druin-like 
feel.  3.  Percussion  gives  a  general  tympan- 
itic sonnd  over  the  abdomen,  and  also  brings 
out  the  drum-like  sensation.  If,  howe\er, 
the  distension  is  extreme,  the  sound  becomes 
more  or  less  mutfled  and  toneless.  Gene- 
rally the  dulness  of  the  solid  organs  in 
the  abdomen  is  partially  or  entirely  ob- 
scured, or  is  displaced  upwards.  4.  Change 
of  posture  produces  no  alteration  in  the  phy- 
sical signs.  5.  Thei'e  may  be  indications  of 
di.'^plrtcement  of  the  thoracic  organs.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  tympanites  may  be 
associated  with  some  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  with  otlier  conditions,  and  the 
physical  signs  will  be  modilicd  accordingly. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  instance,  any 
obvious  and  immediate  cause  of  tympanites 
must  be  removed,  if  practicable,  such  as  in- 
testinal obstruction,  or  an  accumulation  of 
fieces.  If  the  symptom  calls  for  direct  treat- 
ment, relief  may  be  afforded  in  some  cases 
bv  applying  heat,  sinapisms,  or  turpentine 
stupes  over  the  abdomen ;  and  adiiiini>tering 
j  internally  such  remedies  as  brandy,  aromatic 
I  spirit  of  ammonia,  the  various  ethers,  the 
I  volatile  oils,  camphor,  musk,  valerian, 
sumbul,  galbanum,  asafl^tida,  or  other  gum- 
:  resins.  Should  these  fail,  enemata  contain- 
ing asafcetida  or  turpentine  may  not  uncom- 
monly be  used  with  advantage.  The  passage 
of  a  long  tube  through  the  anus  into  the 
bowel,  reaching  as  high  up  as  possible,  such 
as  an  oesophagus-tube,  is  often  very  service- 
able. In  extreme  cases  it  is  allowable  to 
puncture  the  large  bowel  in  several  points 
by  means  of  a  very  small  trocar,  and  thus 
afford  an  exit  for  the  contained  gas.  This 
operation,  however,  must  not  be  practised  if 
there  is  any  danger  of  fiecal  matters  gaining 
access  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  through  tli« 
punctures.  When  gas  accumulates  in  this 
cavity,  it  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  surgical 
interference,  should  such  interference  ba 
otherwise  indicated. 

Frederick  T.  Koberts. 
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TYMPANITIC  (tijwpanitm,  a  dnimV 
A.  pciuliar  (hiiiii-like  quality  of  souiul  elicited 
by  percussion  (xcc  Physical  Examination). 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  iihdoiiien, 
when  it  is  distended  with  gas.  Sec  Tympan- 
ites. 

TYMPANUM,  Diseases  oi.—Scc  Ear, 

Diseases  of. 

TYPES  OP  DISEASE.— See  Disease, 

Types  and  ^'al•ieties  of. 

TYPHLITIS  (TV(t>\o<;  the  cajcura).— 
Inflaiinnation  of  the  circum.  See  C^CUM, 
Diseases  of;  and  Pekitypiilitis. 

TYPHOID  FEVER  (rr<^r,r,  stupor).— 
Syxon.  :  Enteric  Fever  ;  Pytliojjenic  Eever  ; 
Gastric  Fever;  Infantile  lieiuittent  Fever; 
Fr.  Fiivre  Typho'ide ;  Fievre  Ga^trique ; 
Dothienentcrie  ;  Ger.  Typhus  Abdominn lis. 

Definition. — A  continued  fever  of  lonjj 
duration;  usually  attended  with  diarrh(ea;  and 
characterised  by  peculiar  intestinal  lesions, 
an  eruption  of  small  rose  spots,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen. 

.Etiology. — In  common  with  other  con- 
tinued fevers,  typhoid  fever  is  due  to  the 
introduction  from  withotit  of  a  specific  poison 
into  a  system  more  or  less  predisposed  to  the 
disease.  The  nature  and  orii,'in  of  the  poison, 
and  the  modes  in  which  it  is  propagated,  are 
questions  of  extreme  interest  and  importance, 
and  they  will  be  the  first  to  be  considered. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  poison  two 
distinct  views  have  been  entertained :  one 
that  it  is  specific  in  its  nature,  and  derived 
only  from  some  pre-existing  case  of  the 
disease ;  the  other  that,  while  usually  pro- 
duced in  and  derived  from  a  person  sull'ering 
from  fever,  it  may  also  be  generated  anew  by 
the  decomposition  of  sewage,  and  perhaps  of 
other  forms  of  animal  filth.  The  former  of 
these  views  is  associated  witli  the  name  of 
the  late  Dr.  Budd  of  Bristol ;  the  latter,  or 
pythogcnic.  hypothesis  had  its  chief  supporter 
in  the  late  Dr.  Murchison.  Fortunately,  the 
practical  issue  of  both  theories  is  the  same, 
namely,  that  the  great  preventive  measure 
is  the  prompt  removal  of  fscal  matter-",  so 
that  neither  air  nor  water  may  be  contami- 
nated by  them. 

Typhoid  fever  is  now  generally  supposed 
to  be  due  to  a  specific  ti/plioid  bacilli/s  ;  but 
for  details  on  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  ^Iicro-organisms. 

It  is  accepted  on  all  hands  that  the  typhoid 
poison  is  reproduced  in  the  system  during  the 
fever,  and  that  its  chief,  if  not  exclusive,  out- 
let is  in  the  intestinal  discharges.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  it  is  conveyed  at  all  by  the 
breath  or  perspiration,  or  by  the  urinary 
secretion.  While,  however,  the  contaginni 
is  present  in  the  fteces.'it  has  not  apparently 
at  the  moment  of  thfir  passage  its  full  viru- 
lence, but  requires  for  its  complete  devclop- 
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ment  a  certain  period  of  time,  and  tliis  i« 
forwarded  by  some  conditions,  ,etar.led  or 
prevented  by  others.  Exposure  to  sunlight 
and  <)])en  air,  as  in  Howing  rivers,  is  inimical 
to  the  development  of  the  typhoid  microbe, 
aiul  probalily  indeed  destroys  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  warmth,  stagnation,  seclusion 
from  open  air,  acciunulation  arul  concen 
tration  of  the  infected  dischargees  intensify 
the  poison,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  snia'l 
amount  of  typhoid  evacuations  may  give 
rise  to  a  large  development  of  the  con- 
tagium  in  excretory  matters  with  which 
they  become  min;,'lcd,  and  even  in  milk  to 
which  they  may  obtain  access.  This  increase 
by  a  sort  of  fermentation  explains  the 
autumnal  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  ob- 
served in  large  towns,  and  the  association 
pointed  out  by  ])r.  .Murchison  between  a 
hot  and  dry  summer  and  a  hifrh  fever-rate 
in  London;  the  drains  not  being  Hushed  by 
abundant  rainf.iU,  sewage  accunuilates  and 
stagnates  in  them,  and  typhoid  stools  never 
being  wanting,  the  si)ecific  fermentation  goes 
on  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  high  tem- 
perature, and  produces  the  poison  in  (juantity 
and  intensity.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
put  another  interpretation  on  facts  of  this 
kind,  and  to  attribute  the  generation  of  con- 
tagium  to  fermentation  of  fiecal  matters, 
independently  of  any  specific  (jerm  introduced 
in  typhoid  evacuations.  Such  is,  i."deed.  the 
basis  of  the  pythogenic  theory  of  orijjm  of 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce 
here  the  discussion  of  the  quest  icn  as  to  the 
specific  or  non-specific  character  and  source 
of  the  contat^inm.  There  is  overwhelmin^r 
evidence  that,  as  a  rule,  the  poison  is  derived 
fiom  some  previous  case;  and  the  only  facts 
whicli  seem  to  reejuire  the  supposition  of  its 
independent  oriijin  are  occasional  outbreaks 
of  fever  in  villages  or  isolated  buildinj^s 
w  hich  cannot  be  traced  to  any  known  source. 
On  similar  groimds,  however,  we  shoidd  have 
to  admit  the  origin  dr  novo  of  smallpox  and 
all  otlicr  contagious  atTections,  and  it  should 
be  added  that,  with  increasing  experience  in 

*  investigations  of  this  kind,  unexplained  out- 
breaks become  more  ancl  more  rare.  There 
are  again  many  instaiu-es  known  in  which 
water  largely  contaminated  by  sewage  has 

[  been  consinned  for  years  without  giving  rise 
to  fever,  until  the  sewage  has  itself  been 
contaminated  by  typhoid  excreta,  when  an 
epulemic  has  at  once  broken  out.  So  with 
regard  to  milk,  impure  water  has  betn 
habitually  employed  in  its  mlulteration  with- 
out traceable  bad  effects ;  but  w  hen  to  this 
water  typhoid  poison  has  gained  access,  the 
d  sease  has  immediately  begun  to  be  dis- 
tributed witli  the  milk. 

The  modes  in  which  t^Tihoid  fever  is  dig- 
seminated  are  various.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
transmitted  directly  from  person  to  person. 
Medical  men,  cler!,'vmen,  and  others  visiting 
those  who   are    sutlering   are   not  attacked. 
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nurses  very  rarely,  when  proper  precautions 
are  observed.  If,  however,  bedclothes  or 
carpets  soiled  by  the  evacuations  are  not 
removed,  and  still  more  where  gross  neglect 
of  cleanhness  and  decency  is  permitted, 
attendants  will  contract  the  disease. 

The  most  common  vehicle  of  the  poison  is 
drinking-water,  which  may  be  contaminated 
in  various  ways,  mostly  through  sewage.  The 
water-supply  of  a  town  may  be  thus  poisoned 
at  its  source,  such  as  a  river  into  which  drains 
empty  themselves,  or  a  reservoir  or  well 
accidentally  contaminated;  or  the  pipes  of 
distribution,  when  the  supply  is  intermittent, 
may  while  empty  become  charged  with 
sewer  gases,  or  may  even  receive  sewage  ;  or 
excessive  rainfall  may,  in  villages  and  small 
towns,  wash  the  contents  ofcesspoolsinto  wells. 
This  same  rainfall,  by  Hushing  the  sewers  of 
well-drained  towns,  and  washing  away  tlie 
specific  poison,  has  often  a  contrary  effect 
in  towns  and  country.  In  some  places  the 
subsoil  water,  permeating  a  bed  of  gravel,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  well-water  of  a  village 
and  a  reservoir  of  its  sewage.  An  imported 
case  of  fever  will  under  these  conditions  poison 
almost  the  entire  community.  With  those 
examjiles  of  wholesale  dissemination  of 
typhoid  fever  must  be  mentioned  the  so- 
called  '  milk  epidemics  '  already  alluded  to. 
A  case  of  fever  occurs  at  a  farm,  or  among 
the  employes  of  a  dairy  ;  from  defective  sani- 
tary arrangements  the  water  used  at  the  farm 
or  dairy  becomes  contaminated  by  the 
excreta ;  this  is  added  to  the  milk  as  an 
adulteration,  or,  as  is  usually  said,  is  used 
in  washing  out  the  cans,  and  in  this  waj'  the 
poison  obtains  access  to  the  milk,  where 
apparently  it  must  increase  very  rapidly. 
Hundreds  of  cases  have  been  traced  to  a 
single  dairy. 

More  commonly,  perhaps,  the  occurrence 
of  typhoid  fever  is  traceable  to  the  absence 
of  proper  sanitary  arrangements  in  individual 
houses.  Not  to  speak  of  cesspools  and  leak- 
ing drain-pipes  allowing  the  basement  to  be 
sodden  with  sewage,  sinks  or  water-closets 
may  be  imperfectly  trapped,  and  sewer  gas 
diffuses  through  the  apartments  or  is  drawn 
into  the  living-rooms  by  fires,  or  is  forced 
into  the  house  by  pressure  in  the  main  drains, 
when  the  poison  probably  enters  the  system 
through  the  lungs.  Or  the  waste-pipe  of  the 
cistern  is  in  direct  communication  with  the 
drains,  and  sewer-gases  conveyed  by  it  are 
confined  in  the  space  under  the  cistern-lid, 
and  absorbed  by  the  water  used  for  drinking 
purposes,  which  conveys  the  poison.  In 
connexion  with  these  modes  of  dissemination 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  well-made 
and  close-fitting  doors  and  windows  may  aid 
in  compelling  foul  air  to  enter  from  the  drains 
or  subsoil,  and  that  houses  in  elevated 
situations,  and  thus  apparently  well  placed 
for  drainage,  are  in  greater  danger  from  pres- 
sure of  gases  in  the  main  drains. 


It  is  again  possible  that  emanations  from 
a  newly  opened  drain,  or  cesspool,  or  foul 
privy,  may  communicate  the  disease  by 
atmospheric  contagion — though  this  is  com- 
paratively rare — it  being  understood  always 

I  that  typhoid  excreta  form  part  of  the  con- 
tents. But  a  drain  open  to  the  air  through- 
out its  course,  however  offensive,  is  not  so 
likely  to  give  the  disease  as  closed  and  un- 

,  ventilated  sewers ;  and  sewage-farms,  if  at 
all  well  managed,  are  quite  harmless. 

It  should  be  added  tliat  wliile,  in  this 
country  and  m  Europe  generally,  all  the 
evidence  tends  increasingly  to  confirm  the 
dependence  of  typhoid  fever  on  iire-existiiig 
cases,  and  the  dissemination  by  drinking- 
water    as    its    chief    mode    of   pro]iagation, 

I  observations    and     investigations    in    India 

:  appeared  till  recently  to  show  either  that 
typlioid  fever  can  there  arise  independently, 
or  at  least  differently,  or  that  there  is  a  dis- 

j  ease  not  yet  distinguished  from  typhoid  fever 

I  which  has  a  different  method  of  rise  and 
spread.  Dr.  Climo,  however,  has  in  a  series 
of  admirable  papers  brought  forward  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  part  j)layed  by 
water  here  is  in  India  jjlayed  by  dust,  which 
conveys  the  poison  in  the  dry  state  to  articles 

I  of  food  and  drink. 

i  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  Petten- 
kofer's  hypothesis  that  the  varying  prevalence 
of  typhoid  fever  is  connected  with  the  vary- 
ing level  of  the  subsoil  water,  which  as  it 
rises  displaces  gases  which  have  become 
saturated  with  poison  from  the  soil  into  tiie 
atmosphere.  It  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
the  facts  as  observed  in  this  country. 

One  word  must  be  said  with  regard  to 
individual  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  and 
with  regard  to  predisposing  causes  acting  on 

I  the  individual.  It  is  a  matter  of  almost 
daily  observation  that  some  persons  never 
contract  typhoid  fever,  however  much  they 
may  be  exposed  to  the  poison,  while  others 
take  it  readily ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
obvious  that  certain  families  are  extremely 
susceptible,  and  liable  to  have  the  disease  in 
a   severe    form.      It   is   always  a  reason    to 

j  apprehend  a  formidable  attack  if  a  parent 
have  died  of  the  fever.  Typhoid  fever  may 
occur  at  any  age,  bvit  it  is  very  rare  in  ad- 
vanced life.  It  is  probably  more  common  in 
infancy  than  is  generally  supposed,  as  it  is 

1  easily  overlooked  or  confounded  with  com- 
mon infantile  ailments.  The  period  of  life 
at  which  the  disease  is  most  common  is 
during  adolescence  and  the  first  decade  of 
adult  age.  Among  the  predisposing  causes  are 
mental  depression  or  shock,  over-work,  and 
debility,  however  induced.  A  person  habitu- 
ally imbibing  the  poison  may  not  be  attacked 
until  his  power  of  resistance  is  inqiaired  by 
some  depressing  influence.  In  this  way  a 
chill  may  appear  to  bring  on  the  disease. 
It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  unfavourable 
hygienic  conditions  would  generate  a  predis- 
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position,  but  floubt  is  thrown  on  this  by  the 
I'uct  that  typhoid  lover  does  not  by  any  means 
prcdt)niinantly  alVect  tiie  poor.  The  inliuence 
of  habitual  consunii)tioii  of  impure  water, 
a^ain,  is  not  very  clear.  In  some  instances 
it  has  appeared  to  make  an  epidemic  severe, 
but,  on  the  other  liand,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  inhabitants  of  some  towns,  the  water 
of  which  is  constantly  contaminated,  acquire 
an  innnimity  from  the  disease. 

Anatomkal  Chakactkks  and  Patiiolooy. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  structural 
lesions  which  take  place  in  typhoid  fever,  as 
they  are  closely  associated  with  the  symp- 
toms, and  are  accountable  for  many  of  the 
com]ilicatious  which  occur.  The  relation  of 
the  intestinal  le^^ions  to  the  febrile  process 
has  been  ditlerently  interpreted.  They  have 
been  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  as  the 
focus  in  which  the  morbid  therms  multiply, 
and  from  which  the  blood  is  infected ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  primary  change  has  been 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  blood,  the 
lesions  being  secondary  to  this,  like  the 
pustules  in  small-pox.  In  fatal  cases  local 
congestions  and  inflammations  are  met  with 
in  the  lunss  and  other  organs,  but  the  special 
and  characteristic  lesions  are  those  taking 
place  in  the  intestines  and  mesenteric  glands. 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ileum  gen^rally  presents  the  appearances  of 
acute  catarrh ;  but  the  chief  seat  of  the 
morliid  changes  is  Peyer's  patches,  and  the 
changes  consist  in  a  gradual  infiltration  of 
the  glands  here  crowded  together,  followed 
by  ulceration.  The  process  is  divisible  into 
three  stages  —  of  infdlration,  ulceration, 
and  separation  or  resolution,  each  of  which 
may  be  said,  speaking  roughly,  to  occupy  a 
week.  In  the  first,  that  of  infiltration,  the 
glands  of  Peyer's  patches  are  swollen  and 
distended  by  a  corpuscular  exudation.  The 
entire  patcli  is  thickened  and  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  has  a  reddish,  or  fawn,  or  grey  colour, 
according  to  the  intensity  and  stage  of  the 
inflammation, and  an  irregular  surface;  is  firm 
to  the  touch ;  and  opacjue  when  the  intestine 
is  held  up  to  the  light,  often  showing  through 
the  ])erit()neal  covering. 

The  patches  are  attacked  successively  from 
below  upwards;  and  as  thej'  are  largest  and 
most  numerous  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
near  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  it  is  hero  that  tlie 
lesions  are  most  extensive  and  most  ad- 
vanced. 

In  about  a  week  the  follicles  begin  to 
ulcerate,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  said,  burst. 
This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second 
stage  ;  as  it  progresses,  the  mimitc  ulcerations 
extend  and  coalesce,  the  patch  having  first 
a  worm-eaten  appearance,  and  later  becoming 
one  large  ulcer,  which  may  be  superficial  or 
deep  ;  in  very  severe  cases  the  jiatches  slough 
and  fall  off  as  a  whole,  a  deep  line  of  demar- 
cation forming  round  them.     At  this  period 


they  are  stained  with  bile,  or  when  gan- 
grcnous  are  almost  black. 

During  the  third  week  in  mild  cases  a  sort 
of  resolution  may  occur,  the  infiltrated  ma- 
terial being  broken  down  and  absorbed  ;  and 
this  change  probably  takes  place  in  patches 
high  up  in  the  ileum  when  in  those  lower 
down  there  is  ulcerative  destruction.  For 
the  most  part  this  stage  is  occupied  by  the 
separation  by  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the 
affected  patches,  and  an  ulcer  is  left  of  corre- 
sponding si/e  and  shape.  Of  course,  as  the 
patches  rim  longitudinally  along  the  aspect 
of  the  bowel,  away  from  the  mesenteric 
attaclnn.nt,  the  iilcers  also  have  their  long 
diameter  in  the  same  direction.  The  super- 
ficial layer  only  of  the  imicous  membrane 
may  be  ulcerated,  or  its  entire  thickness  may 
be  destroyed,  and  where  there  has  been 
necrosis  of  a  patch  as  a  whole,  the  muscular 
coat  may  be  implicated,  and  even  in  some 
cases  the  peritoneal  covering.  When  the 
muscular  fibres  are  laid  bare,  and  especially 
when  they  are  partinUy  destroyed,  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  will  have  a  shreddy  appeirance. 
Large  vessels  may  be  opened,  giving  rise  to 
hiemorrhage;  or  perforation  of  the  irtestine 
mav  take  place  from  necrosis  of  the  serous 
coat,  near  the  centre  of  the  ulcer,  and  a  per- 
foration formed  in  this  way  will  usually  be 
large. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  week  the  separa- 
tion of  the  diseased  patches  will  bo  com- 
pleted, and  tlie  ulcei'ations  left  begin  to 
granulate.  There  is  for  some  time  a  liability 
to  hiemorrhage  from  erosion  of  vessels,  and 
perforation  may  still  occur,  the  apertures 
now,  however,  being  as  a  rule  minute.  Un- 
less perforation  has  been  preceded  by  adhe- 
sion to  some  neighbouring  coU  of  intestine, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  case  at  this 
period,  the  escape  of  gas  and  extravasation  ot 
liquid  ftecal  matter  will  set  up  general  peri- 
tonitis, which  is  almost  always  fatal.  The 
time  recpiired  for  complete  healing  of  the 
ulcers  varies. 

Besides  the  large  ulcers  formed  in  the 
patches  of  Peyer,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
small  circular  idcerations  scattered  over  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  at  times  minute  dis- 
seminated ulcers  constitute  the  predominant 
lesion,  Peyer's  patches  being  absent,  or,  if 
present,  little  alTected.  The  largo  intestine 
is  usually  healthy  or  nearly  so,  the  ileo-ccecal 
valve  forming  a  sharp  demarcation  between 
healthy  and  diseased  mucous  membrane,  but 
in  some  cases  there  are  numerous  small 
ulcerations  in  the  ca;cum  and  colon. 

The  changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands  are 
secondare  to  those  in  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  The  glands  are  enlarged,  firm, 
pink  or  fawn-coloured,  and  present  on  sec- 
tion a  corpuscular  infiltration  like  tliat  affect- 
ing the  agminated  glands.  Later,  they 
become  paler  and  softer,  and  may  gra<lually 
return  to  a  normal  condition,  or  may  undergo 
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caseation.  Ulcerations,  superficial  or  deep, 
are  not  imcommonly  present  in  the  larynx. 

The  spleen  is  almost  always  much  en- 
larged, dark  in  coloiir,  and  soft. 

Granular  degeneration  of  the  gland-cells 
of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  vohmtary 
ranscles  generally,  is  a  constant  morbid 
change.  It  is  due  to  the  prolonged  high 
fever,  and  proportionate  to  its  severity  and 
duration  ;  when  it  reaches  an  advanced 
stage,  it  may  be  the  cause  of  fatal  syncope 
from  failure  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incnhation  of 
typhoid  fever  is  not  definitely  known.  There 
is  great  dithcnlty  in  fixing  it,  as  the  date  of 
exposure  to  the  poison  can  rarely  be  exactly 
ascertained,  and  the  onset  of  the  attack  is 
usually  insidious.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  ineubation-jjeriod  is  long,  pr>/bably 
in  most  cases  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
days.  Cases  are  met  with  from  time  to  time 
which  suggest  tliat  the  poison  may  reside  in 
the  system  for  an  indelinite  period  until  the 
resistance  is  lowered  by  a  chill,  or  an  attack 
of  influenza,  or  by  great  fatigue.  On  the  other 
hand  instances  are  on  record  in  which  the 
disease  appears  to  have  come  on  immediately 
after  exposure  to  powerful  emanations  from 
sewers  wliich  have  burst,  or  have  been  opened 
on  account  of  obstruction,  but  they  are  quite 
exceptional.  The  incubation  is  not  attended 
by  any  marked  symptoms ;  sometimes  the 
appetite  falls  off,  the  tongue  becomes  furred, 
and  there  is  headache  or  depression ;  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  jjatient  is  not  debarred  from  his 
avocation,  and  tliere  may  be  no  complaint  of 
any  kind. 

Invasion. — The  invasion  is  almost  always 
insidious.  Occasionally  severe  headache  sets 
in  suddenly,  with  depression,  muscular  weak- 
ness, general  pains,  and  chilliness  almost 
amounting  to  rigor ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  patient 
at  first  feels  simply  out  of  sorts,  loses  appe- 
tite, and  is  indisposed  for  his  usual  work  or 
for  exertion  of  any  kind.  Epistaxis  is  not 
uncommon.  The  headache  increases  ;  the 
prostration  becomes  greater ;  sensations  of 
cold  down  the  back,  alternating  with  heat 
and  slight  flushing,  come  on  at  intervals.  At 
this  point  medical  advice  is  usually  sought, 
when  the  patient,  giving  the  above  history, 
will  be  found  to  present  the  ordinary  indica- 
tions of  the  febrile  state—  the  pulse  will  be  in- 
creased in  frequency,  the  temperature  raised, 
and  the  tongue  will  have  a  whitish  or  yellow 
coat,  thick  or  thin  in  different  cases.  The 
bowels  niav  be  confined  or  relaxed  ;  the  urine 
high-coloured  and  diminished  in  quantity,  or 
so  far  apparently  nornjal. 

In  endeaAouring  at  this  early  period  to 
decide  whether  the  case  is  one  of  enteric 
fever,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  exclude 
local  inflammarion  as  a  cause  of  the  pyrexia. 
\mong  the  positive  indications  the  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  is  often  a  guide  ;  he  may 


look  more  heavy  and  oppressed  than  iu 
accounted  for  by  the  temperature  or  the 
dui-ation  of  the  illness,  and  may  be  more 
prostrate.  The  tongue,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
thickly  coated,  and  the  fur  does  not  extend 
quite  to  the  margins  or  tip,  which  even  now 
may  be  imduly  red.  The  abdomen  may  be 
tumid,  and  there  may  be  some  tenderness 
over  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  the  absence  of 
these  symptoms  does  not  exclude  enteiic 
fever.  The  recurrence  two  or  three  times  of 
slight  epistaxis  during  the  first  few  days  of 
a  febrile  attack  would  increase  the  presump- 
tion of  the  disease  being  typhoid.  The  tem- 
perature, however,  if  it  is  watched  from  the 
first,  affords  the  most  conclusive  early  evi- 
dence of  the  disease  ;  it  rises  with  remarkable 
regularity  from  day  to  day,  and  is  fi'om  one 
to  two  degrees  higlier  in  the  evening  than  in 
the  morning ;  the  appearance  of  the  tempera- 
ture-chart recording  morning  and  evening 
observations  is  highly  characteristic,  and 
may,  indeed,  almost  be  called  diagnostic. 
The  opportunity  of  watching  this  gradual 
rise,  however,  is  often  wanting ;  but  if,  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day  of  an  illness,  without 
obvious  local  cause  we  find  a  teuiperature  of 
103°  or  104°  F.,  and  especially  if  the  evening 
rise  and  morning  iall  are  marked,  the  proba- 
\  bilities  are  that  the  case  is  one  of  enteric 
'  fever. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  fever  is  of  long 

I  duration,  lasting  from  twenty-one  to  thirty 

i  days  on  an  average,  and  probably  the  clearest 

I  idea  of  the  course  and  progress  of  the  disease 

will  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  description  of  the 

condition  of  the  patient  week  by  week,  during 

a  fairly  severe  attack. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  tempera- 
ture will  have  reached  the  level,  whatever 
that  may  be,  which  will  be  maintained,  in 
the  absence  of  complications,  throughout  the 
dominant  stage  of  the  disease — lOS'^,  104°,  or 
105°  F.  in  the  evening,  1°  or  li°  F.  lower  in 
the  morning ;  in  mild  cases  it  may  not  be 
more  than  102°  F.  when  highest.  The  fever 
is  now  well-established,  and  all  its  charac- 
teristic features  will  be  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced. The  initial  headache  will  in  most 
cases  have  disappeared ;  the  patient  lies  on 
the  back  or  on  either  side  ;  the  face  is  flushed, 
often  presenting  a  bright  patch  on  the 
cheeks,  rarely  dusky  ;  the  expression  is  good, 
though  usually  suggestive  of  the  disease ; 
the  eyes  are  bright  and  observant ;  the  skin 
is  more  or  less  hot,  usually  dry,  but  often 
moist  at  some  period  of  the  day.  Tiie  pulse 
is  frequent,  80,  100,  or  120  —short,  large, 
and  very  often  dicrotous.  A  short  cougli  is 
common ;  and  a  scattered  sibilus,  heard  on 
auscultating  the  lungs,  is  so  frecpient  as  to 
constitute  a  featiu-e  of  the  disease.  The 
tongue  will  be  moist,  with  a  white  or  yel- 
lowish fur  thinning  oft'  towards  the  edges 
and  tip ;  the  margins  are  red,  and  a  red 
triangle  invades  the  dorsum  at  the  tip.     The 
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Bbdonipn  will  be  more  or  less  tumid  ;  and 
on  pressiiro  tenderness  may  be  elicited  in 
the  ri^jlit  iliac  lo<sa,  and  fjiirfjlins  of  liquid 
and  i^as  may  be  felt  in  the  intestine.  It  ia 
to  be  understood  that  the  fjurgliuf,'  is  an  in- 
cident  attendant  on  diarrhoea,  and  is  absent 
in  cases  where  there  is  constipation.  The 
spleen  may  sometimes  be  felt  below  the  ribs, 
antl  when  not  reached  from  tlie  left  hypo- 
clio'idrium  may  Sfive  an  enlar-ied  area  of 
duliiess  on  percussion,  but  it  will  not  yet 
have  reached  its  full  si/e.  The  chaiacter- 
istic  spots  may  occasionally  be  found,  but 
thouirh  they  have  been  seen  as  early  as  the 
fourth  or  liftli  day.  they  do  not  usually  co;ne 
out  till  after  a  week  or  more  of  fever.  The 
boR'fls  will  mostly  act  loosely,  and  some- 
times frecpiently,  so  that  there  is  diarrha'a. 
Tlie  urine  will  be  hij,'h-co'oured  and  {gene- 
rally turbid ;  it  not  infre(]uent  y  shows  a 
trace  of  albumin  and  may  contain  an  appre- 
ciable amount.  The  motii  ns  will  have  a 
powerful  and  olTensive  peculiar  odour ;  they 
will  be  co()ious.  licjuid.  rather  pale,  yellowisli 
or  drab  in  colour,  wiih  tlocculi.  A  familiar 
descriptive  comparisjn  is  to  '  pea-soup.' 

A  week  later,  that  is  <m  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day,  the  disease  will  have  told  ob- 
viously u])on  the  pitie.'it.  He  will  be  mostly 
on  his  back,  and  little  on  his  side.  The  face, 
sti'l  f'.shed,  and  presenting  often  the  red 
patcb'.^son  the  cheeks,  will  bc-jin  to  look  worn 
and  thin  ;  the  eyes,  still  brijjht,  will  be  less 
observant.  The  aspect  and  expression  of  the 
counloiance  are  so  charac-teristic  as  to  be  at 
once  reeoffuised  by  an  experienced  observer. 
The  hand  may  be  unsteady  when  held  out, 
and  there  may  be  sli<,'ht  iwitchings  of  tlie 
lips.  There  mav  be  restlessness  or  even 
sleeplessness,  and  very  often  delirium.  It 
has  been  stated  that  delirium  mostly  sets  in 
about  the  twelfth  day,  but  the  time  varies 
gi-eatly.  At  first  the  patient  is  confused  on 
waking  from  sleep,  does  not  quite  know 
where  he  is,  and  appears  to  have  been  drenm- 
injj,  but  soon  collects  himself;  later  he  fails 
to  shake  off  the  confusion  of  thought,  and  he 
may  talk  incoherently,  may  ramble,  in  fact, 
as  it  is  said.  At  this  jieriod  the  delirium  does 
not  go  beyond  slight  -rambling,  an  I  it  is 
rarely  violent  at  any  stage.  In  severe  cases 
there  may  be  retention  of  urine. 

The  pulse  will  be  more  freijuent,  still  less 
full,  weaker:  dicrotism  is  rarely  well-marked. 
The  hmgs  will  not  have  undergone  much 
change ;  the  sibilant  sounds  ma^-  be  more 
numerous. 

The  tongue  will  be  more  characteristic ; 
the  fur  will  bo  represented  by  a  thin  yellow 
or  brownish  streak  down  the  centre,  while 
the  tip  and  edges  will  be  red  and  angry. 
There  will  be  a  tendency  to  dryness,  and 
generally  the  entire  tongue  looks  shrunken 
and  pointed. 

The  abdomen  will  be  larger  and  more  tense, 
and  the  tenderness  and  gurgling  in  the  right 


iliac  fossa  more  marked ;  the  spleen  will  be 
larger.  Now  the  eruption  may  be  exp.-cU-d 
to  present  it<elf,  if  at  all  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  absent  in  a  con-^iilcrable 
propiirtion  of  coses — a  proportion  e^tilnated 
by  some  observer*  at  HO  per  cetit.  The  erup- 
tion consists  of  small  pink  spots,  about  the 
size  of  a  pin's  head,  sliKhlly  raised  and 
pointed,  well-defined,  and  disappearing  on 
pressure,  or  when  the  skin  is  stretched,  to 
reappear  when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn. 
They  are  usually  few  in  number,  and  are 
distributed  irregularly  over  the  abdomen  and 
chest ;  but  sometimes  they  are  very  profuse, 
the  numl)er  having  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  severity  or  character  of  the  attack.  The 
spots  do  not  all  come  out  at  once,  but  in 
successive  crops,  till  the  end  of  the  fever  ;  the 
duration  of  indi\idual  spots,  as  olxerved  by 
surrounding  them  with  a  ring  of  ink  and 
dating  them,  being  about  four  days.  It  has 
been  reconunended  that  the  back  should  be 
searched  for  s[)()ts,  but  conclusions  from 
eruption  foimd  here  only  would  be  imtnist- 
worthy,  as  the  back  is  seldom  free  from  spots 
and  there  is  nothing  very  peculiar  in  the 
snots  of  typhoid  fever  to  distinguish  them 
from  others. 

If  the  case  is  characterised  by  diarrhnea,  it 
is  usually  at  this  period  that  it  begins  to  be 
most  troublesome ;  tlie  stools  have  the  ap- 
pearances already  described. 

'ihe  temperature  will  be  maintained  at 
about  the  same  height  as  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  but  not  uncommonly  there  is 
about  this  time  a  decej)tive  remission  of 
fever,  and  it  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  active  ulceration  is  now  coming  to 
an  end.  The  fever  which  persists  after  this 
period  has  indeed  been  attributed  to  septic 
absorption  from  the  intettinal  ulcers — with 
doubtful  justice,  however. 

It  is  from  the  latter  part  of  th?  second  week 
onward  that  complic.itions,  both  lojal,  such 
as  hiemorrhage  or  perforation  from  ulcera- 
tion and  sepai'ation  of  sloughs,  and  general, 
such  as  pneumonia,  are  to  be  apprehended. 

The  end  of  the  third  week  finds  the 
sutTeier  at  his  worst.  If  he  is  now  able  to 
turn  in  bod  and  to  lie  on  either  side,  and  if 
other  symptoms  correspond  with  this  indica- 
tion of  power,  the  case  is  favo'irable.  In  a 
severe  attack  be  will  lie  on  his  back,  and 
probably  tend  to  slip  down  in  bed.  The  face 
may  be  either  pale  or  dusky  :  its  look  will 
be  that  of  prostration.  The  patient  is  mostly 
very  deaf,  often  dull  of  apprehension,  so  that 
he  is  with  ditliculty  m,i<le  to  put  out  his 
tongue:  he  may  be  half  unconscious,  or  in 
the  condition  of  coma-vigil,  a  stuporous  sleep 
with  the  eyes  half  open  ;  or  he  may  be  rest- 
less, with  muttering  delirium,  picking  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air.  or  at  the  l>ed- 
clothes.  Sometimes  the  slightest  j>ressurc 
on  any  part  of  the  body  appears  to  give  pain, 
or  the  patit-nt  may  start  in  great  aluxiu  when 
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spoken  to.  The  body  will  be  emaciated  ;  the 
skin  thin,  pale,  dry,  and  har.sli ;  the  muscles 
wasted  ;  the  tendons  startm;^  up,  from  sudden 
irre):;ular  muscular  coiitractions  (siihsiillns 
tendinwin)  when  the  limbs  are  at  rest,  while 
attempted  movements  are  attended  with 
jactitations  and  tremors ;  the  lips  tremble 
when  the  patient  speaks,  and  the  tongue 
twitches  when  protruded.  A  tap  with  the 
end  of  the  finger  on  the  pectoral  muscle  will 
cause  a  small  swelling  to  rise  on  the  spot  — 
the  so-called  '  myoideuia,'  due  to  contraction 
of  the  degenerated  fibres ;  it  lasts  for  twenty 
cr  thirty  seconds.  The  tongue  is  shrivelled, 
brown  or  even  black,  destitute  of  true  epi- 
thelium, or  dry  and  shiny,  or  coated  with 
sticky  slime  or  with  black  sordes.  Some- 
times it  cannot  be  protruded  at  all.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth  will  be  similarly  coated ; 
and  there  will  be  sordes  on  the  teeth,  and 
perhaps  on  the  lips. 

The  pulse  will  be  small,  soft,  extremely 
weak,  often  very  frequent — 130  or  upwards 
per  minute  in  bad  cases  ;  the  beats  run  into 
each  other,  and  are  not  distinct,  giving  the 
n  idulatory  sphygmographic  trace.  Tlie 
heart  is  extremely  weak  :  the  impulse  absent, 
or  a  mere  tap ;  the  first  sound  short  and 
feeble,  or  altogether  extinguished.  The  lungs 
exhibit  evidence  of  hyi)ostatic  congestion, 
impairment  of  resonance,  and  imperfect  entry 
of  air  all  over  the  posterior  aspect  of  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  chest. 

The  abdomen  will  usually  be  distended; 
spots  may  be  present  and  continue  to  come 
out.  There  may  or  may  not  be  diarrhoea. 
The  stools  niay  be  passed  unconsciously; 
and  there  may  be  retention,  or  more  fre- 
quently incontinence,  of  urine.  Bedsores 
often  form  rapidly,  unless  the  nursing  is  both 
careful  and  skilful. 

A  tendency  to  recovery  is  usually  indicated 
by  improvement  in  the  temperature,  pulse, 
tongue,  and  ab  lomen.  The  temperature 
gradually  falls,  but  at  first  this  is  sho^vn 
chiefly  by  the  increasing  morning  remissions, 
giving  a  greater  difference  between  the 
morning  and  evening  temperatures,  and 
showing  on  the  chart  greater  zigzags ;  the 
evening  temperature  then  begins  to  fall  day 
by  day.  The  pulse  becomes  less  fre(|uent, 
and  more  full  and  distinct;  the  tongue 
gradually  cleans,  beginning  at  the  margins ; 
the  abdomen  subsides,  the  diarrhoea  ceases ; 
and  strength  returns  little  by  little.  In  fatal 
cases  the  mode  of  death,  when  not  due  to 
some  complication,  may  be  by  asthenia,  or 
more  frequently  by  coma  and  asthenia  com- 
bined ;  hyperpyrexia  is  not  uncommon  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  moribund  condition  ;  and, 
as  the  heart  fails,  hypostatic  congestion  of 
the  lungs  is  usually  very  marked. 

Relapses. — Relapse  is  very  common  in 
enteric  fever.  It  usually  occurs  about  ten 
days  after  the  subsidence  of  the  temperature 
in  the    primary   attack,    and    is   sometime? 


attributed  to  premature  administration  of 
solid  food,  but  more  comniouly  has  no  such 
cause.  A  true  relapse  is  not  merely  a  recur- 
rence of  pyrexia,  but  a  return  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  fever.  Fresh  Peyer's  patches 
are  attacked,  and  there  is  frequently  a  fresh 
outbreak  of  the  spots  at  about  the  same 
pei'iod  after  the  initial  symptoms,  or  often 
earlier.  The  relapse,  however,  is  rarely  as 
long  as  the  original  fever ;  very  commonly, 
indeed,  the  third  stage,  that  of  so-called 
infective  or  pyiEmic  fever,  is  wanting ;  and 
when  this  is  so,  it  is  probable  that  there  is 
no  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  glands.  For- 
tunately, also,  it  is  not  so  often  fatal  as  might 
be  expected,  seeing  that  the  patient  is  reduced 
by  the  first  attack.  A  second  or  a  third 
relapse  may  take  place ;  the  writer  has  even 
indeed  seen  a  fourth,  the  patient  recovering, 
and  surviving  five  distinct  attacks  of  fever, 
each  of  which  was  severe.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  relapse  of  typhoid  fever 
has  been  given.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is 
a  re-infection  of  the  subject  by  poison  lodged 
in  the  mesenteric  glands ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  why  he  should  be  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  the  poison  from  this 
source,  when  for  the  most  part  the  suscep- 
tibdity  to  tbe  disease  is  exhausted  by  an 
attack. 

Special  Symptoms  and  Complica- 
tions.— These  are  so  numerous  and  varied 
that  it  has  been  thought  better  to  describe 
them  separately,  rather  than  to  interrupt 
the  account  of  the  fever. 

Hteitiorrhaqv. — This  occurs  in  about  G  or 
8  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  may  come  on 
as  early  as  the  tenth  day,  but  more  connnonly 
it  is  between  the  fourteenth  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  days,  and  in  the  later  rather  than 
the  earlier  ))art  of  this  period ;  bleeding  may 
be  pi'ovoked  by  imprudence  in  diet,  or  by 
exertion  later  still.  The  htemorrhage  is  due 
to  the  erosion  of  some  vessel  during  the 
ulceration  of  Pej'er's  patches,  without  protec- 
tive plugging  by  fibrin,  or  to  vessels  being 
laid  open  by  the  detachment  of  a  slough. 
Tlie  quantity  of  blood  lost,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  poured  out,  vary  greatly. 
Sometimes  the  fact  of  hsemonhage  having 
taken  place  is  only  known  by  the  stools 
being  black,  sticky,  and  offensive.  At  other 
times  the  blood  is  discharged  in  large  clots, 
or  it  may  be  extravasated  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  liquid  and  red,  not  having  had  time  to  be- 
come blackened  and  coagulated  by  the  in- 
tHijjinal  contents  or  secretions.  "When  the 
haemorrhage  is  considerable,  the  patient  is 
rendered  pale  and  pulseless.  The  tempera- 
ture always  falls,  and  not  infrequently  the 
loss  of  blood  can  be  recognised  before  it  ap- 
pears in  the  stools  by  this  fall  of  tempera- 
ture, and  by  the  pulse  and  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient.  It  is  said  that  severe 
and  persistent  headache  early  in  the  attack  is 
often  followed  by  haemorrhage  in  a  later  stage. 
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This  complication  is  always  attomlod  with 
anxiety,  and  often  exhausts  the  strent,'tli  of 
the  sufferer;  hut  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessarily  fatal.  In  many  cases,  indeed, 
the  occurrence  of  considerable  luemorrhajjo 
murks  the  setting  in  of  improvement;  tlie 
temperatm-e  which  falls  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  blood  does  not  rise  a<,'ain  ;  the  patient 
becomes  clearer  and  less  heavy  and  op- 
pressed ;  the  ton;;ue  cleans ;  and  all  im-  I 
favourable  symptoms  gradually  subside.  ' 

Perforation. — This,  like  Juemorrhage,  may 
occur  early,  or  at  a  late  period  ;  when  early 
it  is  due  to  the  entire  thickness  of  the  intes- 
tinal wall  being  implicated  in  the  necrosis  of  1 
the  Peyer's  patch,  and  the  perforation  may- 
then  be  large.  Later,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week  or  atterwards.  the  perforation  results 
from  ulceration,  and  is  often  very  minute. 
Unless  adhesive  inflammation  at  once  glues 
the  affected  point  to  a  neighbouring  coil  of 
intestine  or  to  the  abdominal  wi'll,  there  is 
extravasation  of  intestinal  gases  and  liquid 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  producing  general  ■ 
and  usually  iatal  peritonitis.  I 

It  might  be  expected  that  this  occurrence 
would  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  but  very 
often  there  is  neither  j)ain  nor  tenderness. 
The  abdomen,  however,  rapidly  becomes 
dist(  nded.  olten  to  an  extreme  degree  ;  its 
walls  are  absolutely  motionless  in  respiration; 
and  on  the  application  of  the  hand  and 
making  pressure,  there  is  not  only  tension  but 
resistance  of  a  pecrdiar  kind,  which  is  highly 
characteristic.  With  the  local  svmpioiiis 
there  are  evidences  of  shock :  gi-cat  anxiety 
of  countenance,  which  may  be  thished  and 
beaded  with  perspiration,  or  pall  id  and  livid  ; 
extreme  frequency  of  pulse,  often  140,  160, 
or  200.  which  is  small  and  weak  ;  and  very 
great  frequency  of  respiration.  The  respira- 
tory distress  is  so  marked  that,  in  some  in- 
stances which  the  writer  has  been  called  to 
see,  the  perforation  had  been  overlooked,  and 
the  condition  attributed  to  some  lung-com- 
plication. 

Peritonitis. — Peritonitis,  without  antece- 
dent perforation,  is  an  occasional  complica- 
tion of  tyjihoid  fever.  It  differs  fi-om  the 
peritonitis  caused  by  perforation  in  the  more 
gradual  onset,  and  in  the  less  urgent  charac- 
ter both  of  local  signs  and  general  symptoms 
—  of  the  latter  especially. 

Tympanites.— Grt'iit  distension  of  the  ab- 
domen by  flatus  is  not  unconnnon  in  the 
course  of  tyjjhoid  fever,  cmingon  independ- 
ently of  jjcritonitis  or  perforation.  Most 
frequently  it  gradually  apjiears  late  in  the 
disease,  together  with  other  symptoms  of 
prostration  of  the  nervous  system,  but  it 
may  set  in  abruptly  within  the  first  week, 
and  it  is  then  prognostic  of  an  early  fatal 
issue.  Simple  tympanites  is  distinguished 
from  peritonitic  distcilsion  by  the  ditference 
in  the  feel  to  the  hand ;  but  chietlj  by  tiie 
fact  that   the  respiratory  movements  of  the 


abdomen  are  not  Ruppressed,  tiir-ugii,  of 
course,  impeded.  .\bsence  of  jiain  is  so 
conunon  in  the  peritonitis  of  typhoid  fever, 
that  it  is  no  critcrinn  by  wliicli  to  dislin- 
gnisli  intlainniation  from  tympanitic  disten- 
sion. 

Dianhn'a.  —  As  has  been  stated,  the 
bowels  are  usually  loose  in  typiioid  fever. 
Not  infretiuently  this  looseness  becomes  ex- 
cessive, and  is  thus  a  cause  of  exhaustion 
and  a  source  of  danger.  Unless  there  is 
blood  in  them,  the  stools  are  more  liquid, 
frequent,  and  copious,  but  not  otherwise  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  typhoid  motions. 

.W/<«»)i;iu» ia.  Albuminuria  is  not  un- 
common as  a  complication  of  typhoid,  and 
it  niiiy  be  accompanied  with  convulsions, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  as 
in  typhus.  The  albtuninnria  may  be  the 
effect  of  the  poison  or  of  the  fever-jirocesse* 
on  the  blood,  or  it  nuiy  indicate  nejthrilis. 
In  the  former  case,  which  is  much  more 
connnon.  the  urine  does  not  dilfer  in  aj)pcar- 
ance  from  this  secretion  as  usually  seen  at 
the  stage  of  the  disease  at  which  it  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  albumen  is  only  detected  by 
examination  ;  in  the  lat'er.  the  urine  will  be 
scanty  and  dark-coloured,  as  in  descjua- 
mative  ncjihritis  when  it  is  not  a  complica- 
tion of  t\  phoid  fever. 

Pneumonia. —  Inflammation  of  the  lung 
may  come  on  early  or  late  in  the  course  of 
tyi)hoid  fever.  \\  lien  early,  it  istisually  alobar 
croupous  pneumonia,  not  differing  greatly 
from  ordinary  pneumonia  ;  in  the  later  stages 
it  is  often  a  combination  of  lobular  catarrh 
with  hyi)Ostatic  consolidation.  The  symptoms 
are  not  marked.  The  tenijieniture  rises  or 
is  more  sustained  ;  there  is  iuerensed  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  and  resj)iration,  and  per- 
haps obvious  respiratory  distress ;  the  face 
may  be  flushed  or  anxious.  .\s  a  rule,  there 
is  little  or  no  cough  or  expectoration.  Ex- 
amination, wlu-u  )iracticable,  reveals  the 
ordinary  physical  signs. 

Piilmonarij  gant/rcne. — Gangrene  of  the 
lung  may  occur  from  obstruction  of  branches 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  fibrinous  coagula 
carried  from  the  heart. 

Pleurisy. — Pleurisy  is  occasionally  met 
with  as  a  complication  of  tyjihoid  fever.  It 
does  not  give  rise  to  much  pain,  and  may 
easily  be  overlooked,  the  condition  of  the 
patient  precluding  careful  examination. 

Thrombosis. — Thrombosis  may  be  either  a 
comi)lication  or  a  sequel  of  tyi)hoid  fever.  It 
arises  from  the  languid  state  of  the  circula- 
tion, and  from  the  condiiion  of  the  blood, 
which  is  liable  to  coagulate.  The  femoral 
vein  and  its  brunches  are  the  vessels  most 
commonly  obstructed,  the  thrombosis  usually 
beginning  in  the  small  deep-seated  branches 
and  extending  to  the  larger  trunks,  so  that 
there  may  be  deep-seated  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  the  calf  or  in  the  gluteal  region  for 
a  day  or  two  before  the  large  vein  is  affecteii 
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Thrombosis  gives  rise  to  pain  and  swelling 
of  the  limb,  with  some  oedema,  and  the  vein 
can  i;snally  be  felt  as  a  solid  cord;  there  is 
a  new  access  of  pjTexia,  especially  if  conva- 
lescence have  already  set  in. 

Embolism.  — Y,mho\ism  by  pluj^s  of  fibrin 
deposited  in  the  heart,  and  subsequently 
launched  into  the  arteries,  may  occur  in  any 
])art  of  the  body.  Hem  ple^na  may  hajipen 
iiom  this  cause  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fe\er  ;  or  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  gan- 
grene of  part  of  a  limb. 

Parotitis. — Parotid  abscess  is  less  common 
in  typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever  ;  but  it  may 
occur  in  very  severe  cases,  and  is  then  an 
additional  source  of  danger.  ! 

Sequelae. — Enteric  fever  always  leaves 
the  patient  weak,  and  the  debility  lasts  long. 
This  is  due  not  merely  to  the  waste  of  tissue 
by  the  protracted  fever,  biif  to  the  fact  that 
the  intestinal  and  mesenteric  lesions  in'er- 
fere  with  absorption  of  nutrient  material. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  never  recovers 
strenjTth,  but  gradually  become.s  emaciated, 
and  dies  from  asthenia  or  from  si  mo  inter- 
current attack.  Occasionally  the  ulcerations 
do  not  heal,  and  they  may  prove  fatal  after 
the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  Phthisis, 
again,  may  be  started  by  an  attack  of  t\  phoid 
fever,  usually,  but  not  invariably,  in  an  indi- 
vidual predisposed  to  the  disease.  Insanity 
is  another  occasional  sequel ;  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  ment.il  derangement  is  melan- 
cholia, but  there  may  be  acute  mania.  It 
may  come  on  almost  immediately,  the 
{)atient  never  appearing  quite  to  recover  his 
faculties  after  the  stupor  of  a  severe  attack  ; 
or  it  may  develop  itself  at  an  early  or  late 
stage  of  convalescence,  or  not  till  a  still  later 
period. 

Varieties. — To  complete  the  account  of 
typhoid  fever,  some  of  the  principal  devia- 
tions from  the  ordinary  course  and  type  of 
the  disease  must  be  enumerated  ;  and  in  the 
first  place  it  must  be  understood  that,  both 
in  individual  cases  and  in  entire  e|)idemics, 
typhoid  fever  may  run  its  course  without  rise 
of  temperature,  the  characteristic  lesions 
being  found  after  death.  Again,  there  is 
sometimes  so  little  general  depression  of 
strength  that  the  sufferer  may  walk  about, 
and  carry  on  his  tisual  avocations  up  to  a  late 
period  of  the  attack.  The  term  ti/jihus  avi- 
hulans,  or  anihulatoruis,  has  been  ajiplied  to 
such  cases.  The  writer  has  known  several 
instances  in  which  patients  have  walked 
into  the  London  Fevei  Hospital  with  perfora- 
tion. 

Infantile  Remittent  Fever. — Infantile 
remittent  fever  is  so  called  from  the  remis- 
sions often  observed  in  typhoid  fever  affect- 
ing young  children.  No  special  description 
is  necessary,  the  disease  pursuing  much  the 
same  course  in  children  as  in  adults,  only 
with  greater  fluctuations.  Spots  are  less 
fi-e<iuently  seen.  I 


Typhoid  Fever  with  Constipation . — 

This  really  constitutes  a  distinct  variety,  the 
constipation  persisting  throughout,  and  not 
merely  lasting  for  a  few  days  and  then  giving 
place  to  diarrhoea. 

Bilious  Fever  {Fievre  hilieusc).— This 
is  recognised  as  a  special  form  of  typhoid 
fever  by  French  observers,  and  deserx  edly 
so.  The  characteristic  feature  is  frequent, 
sometimes  almost  incessant,  vomiting  of 
liquid  containing  bile,  both  after  food  and 
when  no  food  has  been  taken.  Severe  head- 
ache often  persists  throughout  the  attack. 
The  temperature  docs  not,  as  a  rule,  rise 
hij,'h,  and  it  fluctuates  nnich ;  the  face  is  pale 
and  anxious;  the  pulse  is  frecpient  and  very 
weak;  the  tongue  is  usually  coated,  and  niHy 
be  white  or  yellow.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
form  of  the  disease,  and  may  end  fatally 
in  ten  or  fourteen  days  by  simple  asthenia, 
without  delirium  or  comatose  symptoms. 

Typhoid  Fever  with  Meningitis. — 
True  meningitis  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
occurs  at  an  early  period  of  typhoid  fever, 
and  is  attended  with  excitement,  which  may 
be  maniacal  in  character,  or  violent  df  lirium, 
and  perhaps  pain  in  the  head. 

Abortive  Typhoid. — This  is  souietimes 
described  as  'fourteen-day  fever.'  After  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  the  attack,  thy  tem- 
perature IS  not  maintained,  but  j^jradually 
subsides.  Such  cases  are  mostly  set  down 
as  common  continued  fever,  or  fehricula. 

Diagnosis. — A  well-marked  case  of  enteric 
fever  at  the  heiRlit  of  the  disease  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  aspect  of  the  patient,  and" 
by  the  symptoms  already  described  :  the  red 
tip  and  edges  of  the  tongue,  the  tumid  abdo- 
men, the  enlarged  spleen,  the  rose  spots,  and 
the  character  of  the  stools.  In  the  early 
staji;e,  however,  it  is  often  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  judiirrnent  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  forming  a  definite 
opinion  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  dis- 
eases which  have  most  frequently  been  taken 
for  typhoid  fever  are  tubercular  meninfjitis, 
acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  gastro- 
intestinal catarrh ;  typhlitis,  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia and  other  acute  affections  of  the  lungs, 
glanders,  pyaemia,  and  ulcerative  endocar- 
ditis, have  also  from  time  to  time  been  con- 
founded with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  typhoid 
fever  may  possibly  be  taken  for  one  of  these 
affections,  or  rnay  more  easily  be  masked  by 
some  complication,  such  as  pneumonia  or 
peritonitis.  What  is  most  liable  to  happen 
is,  that  it  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

The  insidious  onset  of  tvphoid  fever  is  very 
characteristic;  and,  as  has  been  said  bef)re, 
the  thermometric  chart  of  the  first  four  days 
showing  a  rise  day  by  day  with  the  morning 
remissions,  might  of  itself  suggest  tlie  dia- 
gnosis. But  occasionally  the  mvasion  is 
abrupt,  or  there  is  some  pulmonary  compli- 
cation at  the  outset,  which  raises  the  initinl 
temperature,  so  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
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rely  too  implicitly  on  the  temperature.  Tlie 
first  tliiiif,'  to  be  done  in  establisliin;;  a  dia- 
gnosis of  enteric  fever  is  to  exclude  local 
iiitliinnnation  as  a  cause  of  the  fcbrilfi  con- 
dition, which  will  be  effected  by  })hysical 
examination  and  other  means.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  during  this  investigation  tluit  iu 
))neumonia  the  consoHdatiou  may  not  occur 
for  three  or  four  days.  Whtn  tiiere  is  doubt, 
epistaxis  will  be  evidence  in  favour  of,  lierpes 
labiahs  against,  such  a  diagnosis,  tli:Migh 
herpes  may  break  out  when  there  has  been 
a  rigor.  The  presumption  of  typhoid  fever 
arrived  at  by  excluding  local  intlanmialion 
ixiid  other  acute  diseases  will  soon  be 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  corrobo- 
rative indications  which  wo  need  not  again 
specify,  or  be  overthrown  bj'  their  continued 
absence. 

As  regards  the  particular  diseases  enume- 
rated as  those  with  which  it  is  specially  liable 
to  be  confounded — in  tubercular  meningitis 
the  temperature  is  not  usual!}'  so  high  as  in 
ty])lu)id  fever,  the  pulse  is  at  first  not  very 
fre(iuent,  and  is  often  hesitating,  while  it 
ahnost  always  presents  the  condition  of  ten- 
sion, thus  contrasting  witli  the  soft  short 
pulse  of  fever.  There  are  usually,  but  not 
constantly,  headache  and  vomiting  early  in 
the  attack,  the  bowels  are  mostly  confined, 
and  the  abdominal  wall  is  retracted.  S(iuint, 
inecjuality  of  the  pupils,  or  double  optic  neur- 
itis, would  be  unmistakable  indications  of 
meningitis.  In  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
there  is  more  cough ;  and  although  at  first 
there  may  be  only  scattered  sibilant  sounds, 
such  as  are  heard  in  typhoid  fever,  these  soon 
become  more  abundant,  and  other  physical 
signs  of  the  infiltration  of  tlie  lungs  are  added, 
such  as  impairment  of  the  resonance,  oiid 
imperfect  entry  of  air.  The  temperature  also 
is  usually  more  sustained.  Gastro-intestmal 
catarrh  in  children  is  sometimes  attended 
with  so  much  febrile  disturbance  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  suspicion,  or  even  a  diagnosis,  of 
typhoid  fever,  especially  as  the  abdomen  is 
tinnid,  and  there  may  be  diarr]m;a ;  over- 
feeding with  milk  may  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  fever  for  some  time.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, intermissions  and  variations  which,  when 
carefully  noted,  are  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  continued  fever;  the  tongue  is  more 
thickly  and  coarsely  coated ;  and  the  stools, 
though  they  may  be  pale  from  undigested 
milk,  have  not  the  typhoid  character.  In 
tyi)hlitis  there  is  more  local  pain  and  tender- 
ness, and  a  lower  temperature  ;  and  the  symp- 
toms set  in  more  abruptly,  vomiting  being 
common.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon 
the  distinction  between  typhoid  fever  and  the 
other  diseases  mentioned  ;  for  tlie  most  part 
a  few  days  will  clear  up  any  uncertainty  or 
confusion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  errors  rarely  arise, 
when  it  is  deliberately  considered  wiiethcr  a 
given  case  is  or  is  not  one  of  tsphoid  lever. 


The  danger  is  tliat  the  idea  of  fover  may  not 
be  enterluined  at  all,  its  8ym|)tonis  being 
attributed  to  some  slight  local  ailment.  Ur 
tlicre  is  pneumonia  or  jjeritonitis  as  a  com- 
plication, when  the  patient  first  comes 
imdor  observation,  whicii  is  not  very  un- 
common among  the  poor  or  in  hosjiitiil 
practice.  The  possibdity,  therefore,  that 
typhoid  fever  may  iniderlie  an  acute  local 
affection  should  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  wlien  the  desired  crisis  does  not  come 
on  in  pneumonia,  or  if  in  peritonitis  the 
general  symptoms  are  not  altogether  tlioso 
of  inflammation  of  the  iieritonoum,  indica- 
tions of  enteric  fever  should  be  carefully 
looked  for.  Wlien,  again,  a  patient  com- 
plaining only  of  some  functional  derange- 
ment, or  of  weakness  and  loss  of  appetite, 
has  a  look  of  illness  and  i>rostration  which  is 
disproi)orlioiiate  to  the  assigned  cause,  enteric 
fever  should  be  suspected. 

There  is  often  great  ditTiculty  in  di^tin 
guishingu)/a«<i7c  remittent  fever  from  tuber- 
cular meningitis  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
gastric  catarrh  on  the  other.  In  gastric 
catarrh  the  tongue  is  more  loaded;  the  tem- 
perature is  less  sustained  and  more  n-regular; 
constii)ation  is  more  common  than  diarrhira  ; 
and  the  evacuations,  whether  solid  or  liiiuiil. 
have  not  the  specific  characters,  but  consist 
more  of  undigested  food.  In  meningitis  there 
will  usually  be  purposeless  vomiting,  but  not 
always;  tlie  temperature  is  not  so  high  ;  the 
pulse  is  often  slow  or  irregular,  and  the  respi- 
ration shallow  and  sighing ;  the  abdomen  is 
not  distended,  and  may  be  retracted;  tiie 
bowels  are  confined.  A  sciviint  would  at  once 
confirm  suspicions  of  meningitis. 

Pkogxosis. — It  is  never  safe  to  sfteak  con- 
fidently of  tlie  recovery  of  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  in  view  of  the  complications  which 
may  arise ;  but  the  progno.-is  is  favourable 
or  unfavourable,  according  to  the  antecedent 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  severity 
of  the  attack,  as  estimated  chiefly  by  the 
temperature.  The  mortality  varies  from  l.'i  to 
25  per  cent.,  but  there  may  be  ci)idcmics  in 
w  hich  it  may  be  throughout  lower  or  liigher 
than  the  average  here  stated. 

Children  seldom  die  of  typhoid  fever,  and 
in  the  young  the  attack  is  less  likely  to  be 
severe,  and  there  is  a  better  chance  of  re- 
covery even  when  it  is.  In  debilitated  sub- 
jects, and  especially  in  persons  adilicted  to 
alcohol,  typhoid  fever  is  always  attended  witli 
danger;  e\en  in  a  mild  attack  there  may  be 
failure  of  the  heart,  and  pulnion.ary  comjdi- 
cations  or  thrombosis,  which  m.ay  i>rove  fatal. 
I'rex'ntmcy  also  renders  an  attack  dangerous. 
A|)art  from  causes  of  anxiety  in  the  genera) 
condition  of  the  patient,  anil  exception  being 
made  of  cases  in  which  the  fe\er  assnmcB 
the  bilious  type,  attended  with  frenuent 
vomiting  of  bile,  headache,  and  prostration, 
and  of  the  rare  instances  of  meningitis  as  an 
early  complication,  the  progno.  is  lurus  moiul; 
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on  the  temperature.  If  this  is  not  more  than 
102'5°  F.  in  the  evening  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  there  is  very  little  danger  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  evenitiK  temperature  reaches 
105°  F.,  nearly  half  the  cases  prove  fatal. 
When  the  temperature  ranges  high,  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
so  for  many  consecutive  hours,  or  onlj'  for  a 
short  period ;  a  heat  of  104°  F.  sustained  for 
a  great  part  of  the  day  is  a  more  serious 
matter  than  a  brief  rise  to  10,'j°  F.  On  this 
account,  and  also  because  the  maximum  may 
be  attained  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  temperature  should  be 
taken  in  serious  cases  every  two  or  three 
hours,  or  even  more  frequently.  In  typhoid 
fever,  as  in  other  acute  diseases,  a  contrast 
between  the  surface-temperature  and  the 
temperature  of  the  blood,  as  revealed  by  the 
thermometer,  is  of  mifavourable  significance. 
If  with  high  temperature  there  are  indications 
of  failure  either  in  the  nervous  system  or  in 
the  heart,  the  prognosis  becomes  serious ;  a 
tendency  to  stupor  or  retention  of  urine 
earl}'  in  the  disease  is  a  bad  sign ;  and  acute 
tympanites  at  this  period,  indicating,  as  it 
does,  paralysis  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
intestine,  and  presumably  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  almost  invariably  points  to 
a  speedily  fatal  termination  ;  the  later  gradual 
distension  of  the  abdomen  ranks  with  the 
unfavourable  signs,  but  is  often  met  with  in 
cases  which  recover. 

Unusual  frequency  of  the  pulse,  marked 
dicrotism  early,  and  extreme  weakness  of  the 
beat  and  comjiressibility  of  the  vessel  later, 
intimate  danger,  as  does  also  an  increasing 
frequency  day  by  day  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  week.  When  the  beats  run  into  each 
other,  and  the  pulse  is  a  mere  flutter,  the 
danger  is  immediate  and  extreme.  The  sounds 
of  the  heart  should  be  noted  throughout  the 
disease ;  the  first  sound,  as  heard  at  the 
apex,  tends  to  become,  first,  short  and  sharp, 
then  weak,  and  it  may  altogether  cease 
to  be  audible  ;  a  good  or  bad  first  sound  is  of 
good  or  bad  augury  respectively.  A  systolic 
apex-murmur  is  not  uncommon,  and  occa- 
sionally a  distinct  presystolic  murmur  is 
heard;  these  murmurs  have  no  great  signifi- 
cance, and  usually  disappear  as  the  jiatient 
recovers. 

Treatment. — The  principles  on  which  the 
treatment  of  typhoid  fever  should  be  con- 
ducted are  generally  accepted  and  well  under- 
stood. Success  depends  greatly  on  their 
intelligent  apjilication  to  individual  cases, 
and  on  caretul  attention  to  details  at  every 
stage  of  the  disease. 

The  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  placed 
in  a  large,  airy,  and  well-ventihited  room, 
the  windows  and  dnoi-  of  which  should  be 
more  or  Jess  continually  open,  according  to 
the  season  and  weather.  The  bed  should 
not  be  too  wide,  and  it  should  be  approach- 
able on  Loth  sides,  so  that  the  patient  can  be 


easily  reached  from  either  hand ;  it  should 
be  firm,  but  comfortable.  A  feather  or  flock 
bed  is  very  objectionable,  on  account  of  the 
hollow  into  which  the  patient  sinks  in  it. 
When  practicable,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to 
have  two  beds — one  for  day,  the  other  for 
night.  The  covering  should  be  light,  but 
sufficient  to  protect  the  patient  from  change-; 
in  the  external  temjierature ;  eider-down 
quilting,  or  any  material  impervious  to  the 
insensible  perspiration,  should  be  forbidden  ; 
the  under-surface  of  such  coverings  will 
often  be  found  quite  damp,  and  exhaling  an 
offensive  odour.  Conscientious,  skilful,  and 
efficient  nursing  is  of  the  utmost  consequence ; 
and  that  nothing  may  be  overlooked,  a  re- 
cord should  be  kept  of  the  condition  of  the 
patient,  of  the  food,  stimulants,  and  medi- 
cines administered,  and  of  the  evacuations 
passed. 

The  patient  should  be  sponged  night  and 
morning  with  tepid  water,  to  which  a  little 
vinegar,  or  eau-de-Cologne,  or  permanganate 
of  potassium  may  or  may  not  be  added.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  may  viiry,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  being  consulted,  and  the 
effects  in  producing  sleep  and  (piiet  noted. 
The  hands  and  face  may  be  washed  or  bathed 
frequently,  and  the  general  siionging  may  be 
repeated  at  any  time  when  it  seems  to  be 
required  by  heat  and  restlessness. 

It  is  useful  to  habituate  the  patient  to  the 
use  of  the  bed-pan  from  the  first.  It  is  true 
that  very  often  the  chair  or  utensil  is  used 
tlu'oughout ;  but  in  severe  cases,  or  on  the 
occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  the  sitting  posture 
is  dangerous,  and  indeed  impossible,  and  it 
may  be  most  distressing  to  huxe  to  pass  the 
excretions  into  the  bed-pan  for  the  first  time 
under  circumstances  of  extreme  prostrsition  ; 
this  may,  indeed,  destroy  the  patient's 
chance  of  recovery.  A  disinfectant  solution 
should  be  placed  in  the  pan  or  other  vessel 
into  which  the  stools  are  received,  and  more 
should  be  added  before  they  are  thrown 
away. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  is  the  regula- 
tion of  the  diet.  This  should  be  exclusively 
liquid,  and  the  staple  constituents  will  be 
milk,  and  beef-tea  or  broths  of  one  kind  or 
another.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  liquids  are  food,  and  not  mere  drinks, 
and  they  should  be  given  with  strict  regu- 
larity. Two  or  three  pints  of  milk,  and  a 
pint  or  pint  and  a-half  of  beef-tea  or  some 
equivalent,  will  be  about  the  quantity  re- 
(luired  for  twenty-four  hours'  consumption 
in  the  first  instance  ;  and  it  should  be  so 
divided  that  milk  and  beef-tea  are  given 
alternately  about  every  three  hours,  judg- 
ment being  exercised  in  waking  up  the 
patient  if  he  is  sleeping  when  food  is  due, 
or  allowing  him  to  sleep  beyond  the  hour. 
The  great  tendency  now,  on  the  part-  of  the 
public,  is  to  over-feed  cases  of  fever.     When 
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the  ]iatient  asks  for  drink,  milk  is  ofToroil, 
and  if  it   is    iced   or  diluted    witli    soda    or 
seltzer    water    it   is   siitViciently    fjratoful    in 
quenchinf;  thirst  to  be  accepted  in  (imuitity 
altogether    beyond  the  digestive   powers ;  it 
then  coagulates  in   masses,  escapes   solution 
by    the   gastric  and  pancreatic    juices,    and 
passes  down  the   intestine  in  heavy  curds, 
which  irritate  the  ulcerated  surfaces,  besides 
producing  other  disturbances.      It  is  in  this 
way  that   milk   has    been   discredited  as  an 
article  of  diet.     The  writer's  experience  is  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  who 
looked   upon    milk    as   the    typical    diet  for 
enteric  fever.     In  later  stages  of  the  disease 
it   may   be    necessary    to   give  nourishnieni 
more  frequently,    but    tlie  attention   of  the 
medical  attendant  will  in  most  cases  be  re- 
qtiired  rather  to  moderate  the  amount  of  food 
given    than   to    urge   its   administration;  it 
may,  however,  be    found  necessary  to  take 
precautions   against   neglect  in  this   respect 
daring  the  night.     In  emergencies,  concen- 
trated meat-extracts  may  have  to  be  given 
in    teaspoonfuls    every    few    minutes.      The 
patient   should,    of    course,    be    allowed   to 
drink   freely  of  cold    water,    toast- water,  or 
any  simple  drink.     The  key  to  the  regulation 
of  the    diet — it  may  almost   be  said  to  the 
management  of  the  patient — is  to  be  found  in 
the  careful  inspection  of  the  stools  ;  the  medi- 
cal attendant  ought  to  sse  every  evacuation, 
or,  at  any  rate,  one  motion  every  daj',  sup- 
plementing his  own  information  by  the  re- 
port of  a  trustworthy  nurse.     When  curds 
appear  in   the   dejections,    either  too  much 
milk  is  taken,  or  too  much    at   a    time,    or 
its   digestion    is    interfered    with.      If    the 
passage   of  undigested    milk     is    not  reme- 
died, there  will  certainly  be  flatulence,  dis- 
comfort,   and  restlessness,  elevation   of    the 
temperature,  and    in   most   cases  diarrlwea. 
When,  without  error  in  the  administration  of 
the  milk,  curds  appear  in  the  stools,  dilution 
with  soda  or  seltzer  water,  or  the  addition  of 
Inue  water  or  bi-carbonate  of  sodium,  maj' 
prevent  premature  and  unduly  firm  coagula- 
tion ;  or  the  admixture  of  arrowroot,  badey 
water,  or  gelatine  may  cause  the  curds  to  be 
subdivided,  and  thus  ensure  their  digestion. 
A  more  efficacious  method,  however,  is  to 
peptonise  the  milk.     This  is  to  be  done  not 
simply  by  adding  a  peptonising  powder  or 
liquid,  but  by  carrying   out  the  precise  in- 
structions given  by  Sir  Willi.am  Roberts  (see 
PiiPToyisKD  Food).     In  some  cases  beef-tea 
excites    diarrhoea,  and,  given   in   excess,  it 
will  almost  always  have  this  effect. 

As  the  fever  subsides,  eggs  beaten  up,  or 
lightly  boiled  or  poached,  may  be  added  to 
the  dietary.  In  all  cases  the  return  to  ordi- 
nary diet  must  be  male  with  gTcnit  caution, 
bearing  m  mind  the  fact  that  there  may  Ite 
intestinal  ulcerations  wnhealed,  and  it  should 
be  a  rule  that  no  really  solid  food  be  given 
till  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  a 


week  ;  even  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  temperature  to  rise  one  or 
two  degrees,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  fish 
or  meat  with  bread  has  been  taken. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  in  typhoid  fever  that  friiil,  which 
is  so  grateful  when  the  mouth  is  dry  and 
parched,  cannot  be  given  freely,  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  excite  diarrlicua  ;  but  a  few 
prapes  may  be  permitted,  care  being  taken 
that  the  skins  and  seeds  are  not  swallowed, 
and  the  effects  being  carefully  watch,  d. 

The  question  of  stimulants  is  an  important 
one.  Here,  again,  the  prepossession  in  the 
public  mind  is  in  the  direction  of  almost  in- 
discriminate administration  of  alcohol,  and 
the  importunities  of  friends  may  have  to  be 
resisted.  The  amount  of  brandy  or  wine 
given  must  therefore  be  carefully  checked 
and  controlled.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  no  alcohol  is  necessary  from  first  to 
last;  it  is  scarcely  ever  required  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  except  perhaps  in 
drunkards;  and  at  no  period  should  it  bo 
given  as  a  matter  of  routine,  or  merely  be- 
cause the  case  is  one  of  fever,  but  only  to 
meet  certain  definite  indications.  These  are 
mainly  evidences  of  weakness  of  the  heart,  fre- 
quent, weak,  and  fluttering  pulse,  and  weak- 
ness or  absence  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
tongue  is  also  dry,  and  the  teeth  and  lips  are 
covered  and  the  mouth  lined  with  sordes.  the 
indications  for  the  use  of  stimulants  are  un- 
mistakable. The  effects  should  be  watched  : 
when  alcohol  does  good  the  pulse  becomos 
less  frequent,  and  of  better  strength  an  1 
volume,  and  the  temperature  is  usually 
lowered  ;  an  important  in<lication  also  is  that 
the  odour  of  spirit  is  not  delected  in  the 
breath.  When  very  high  temperature  and 
other  unfavourable  prognostic  sjinptoms  sot 
in  very  early,  stimulants  may  be  given  with- 
out waiting  for  the  conditions  abo\e-men- 
tioned.  Alcohol  is  again  often  required  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  treatment  of  fever  by  the 
cold  bath.  The  safest  form  of  stimulant  is 
brandy  or  whisky  ;  the  quantity  needed  will 
vary  greatly  in  different  cases ;  in  some  two 
or  three  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will 
be  suflicient,  in  tithers  ton  or  twelve  ounces 
may  be  required.  It  should  be  given  in 
divided  do-<es  in,  or  immediately  after,  the 
milk  or  beef-tea. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  say  here  a  wonl 
on  the  use  of  opium.  Its  employment  in 
certain  complications— tymjianites,  periton- 
itis with  or  without  perforation,  haemorrlinge, 
and  excessive  diarrhrea — will  be  do-criboil 
later  ;  the  question  now  is  whether  it  is  well 
to  give  it  for  the  relief  of  sleeplessness  and 
restlessness.  In  the  writer's  opinii>n,  when 
the  restlessness  is  not  so  far  allayeil  by  cold 
or  tepid  sponging  as  to  permit  ol^  sleep,  it  is 
of  great  advantage  to  the  patient  to  g\\e  ten 
or  fifteen  mhums  of  laudanum  at  night,  or 
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its  equivalent  in  some  other  form.  The  writer 
has  not  found  it  to  interfere  with  the  dif,'estion. 

In  a  larf,'e  proportion  of  cases  no  medicine 
need  be  given  from  ti-rst  to  last,  but  efi'er- 
vescing  salines  are  usually  grateful ;  the 
mineral  acids,  at  one  time  very  larijely  em- 
ployed, often  seem  in  small  dosts  to  do 
good ;  and  one  or  two  grains  of  quinine  may 
frequently  be  given  with  advantnge.  It 
should  be  understood  that  medicines  are  of 
less  importance  tli-in  food,  and  that  they  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  regular 
administration.  A  gentle  aperient,  calomel 
or  grey  powder  followed  by  a  mdd  suline 
draught,  at  the  outset  is  often  useful,  but  it 
may  be  blamed  for  subsequent  diarrhcea. 
In  Germany  and  America  the  treatment  is 
often  begun  by  administering  six  or  eight 
grains  of  calomel  in  two  doses,  and  at  an 
early  period  of  the  disease  this  is  more  likely 
to  do  good  than  harm,  though  the  dose  is 
unnecessarily  large. 

When  treatment,  other  than  the  careful 
watching,  nursing,  and  feeding  which  are 
sufficient  in  mild  cases,  is  required,  this  should 
not  be  a  mere  matter  of  routine  ;  and  it  may 
conduce  to  precision  in  meeting  ttie  various 
indications  presented  from  time  to  time  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  classify  and  distin- 
guish them. 

We  can  recognise,  then,  in  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever,  effects  attributable  (1)  to  the 
action  of  the  poison  ;  ("2)  to  the  intestinal 
lesions  ;   (3)  to  protracted  high  temperature. 

1.  The  entire  fever-process,  with  all  its 
concomitants,  is  of  course  due  to  the  action 
of  the  specific  microbe,  but  certain  effects 
appear  to  have  a  more  direct  relation  with 
the  poison  than  others.  The  immediate 
agents  in  the  production  of  nearly  all, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  is  a  ptomaine 
secreted  or  formed  out  of  disintegiated  jiro- 
teids  by  the  typhoid  bacillus  ;  and  an  impor- 
tant question  bearing  on  treatment  is  whether 
the  toxic  material  is  formed  entirely  in  tlie 
intestinal  canal  or  also  in  the  blood  and 
tissues.  It  is  apparently  on  the  first  of  these 
two  suppositions  that  the  emplo3'ment  of 
mercury,  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  siilpho-carbo- 
lates,  salol,  salicylates,  and  other  intestinal 
disinfectants  suggested  by  the  theory  of  the 
bacteroid  origin  of  typhoid  fever,  has  been 
based.  Good  results  have  undoubtedly  been 
obtained,  but  not  such  as  to  invalidate  the 
long-established  conclusion  that  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  medicinal  agencies  to  cut 
short  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  or  even  to 
effectually  modify  its  course.  Undoubtedly 
ptomaines  are  lormed  in  the  small  intestine, 
and  this  not  only  by  the  typhoid  bacillus,  but 
by  other  bacteria  which  find  a  congenial  soil 
in  the  albuminoid  exudations  poured  out  by 
the  irritated  mucous  membrane.  It  has 
seemed  to  the  writer  that  this  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  dark  and  ])eeuliarly  offensive 
Btools  sometimes  met  with  in  the  early  stage 


of  typhoid  fever  accompanied  by  a  high 
temperature,  and  of  the  extraordinary  op- 
pression of  the  nervous  system  and  depression 
of  the  circulation  occasionally  seen  without 
high  tempp  atu 'e,  or  distension  or  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  or  diarrhcEa,  or  other 
indication  of  a  severe  attack. 

These  are,  therefore,  the  cases  in  which 
intestinal  antiseptics  are  indicated ;  and, 
according  to  the  writer's  experience,  mer- 
curial preparations  are  the  most  trustworthy. 
When  the  motions  are  specially  offensive 
and  accompanieil  by  much  gas,  the  abdomen 
being  tumid  and  the  temper iture  high,  from 
a  half  to  one  tluid  drachm  of  the  solution  of 
perchloride  of  mercury,  with  perhaps  one  or 
two  grains  of  quinine,  may  be  given  every 
four  hours  for  two  or  three  days  with  excel- 
lent effects.  When  the  nervous  system  is 
evidently  overwhelmed  by  poison,  while  the 
abdominal  symptoms  are  slight,  the  local 
lesions  may  be  disregarded,  and  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel  may  be  administered  once 
or  on  two  successive  days.  The  entire  aspect 
of  a  case  thrc'itening  to  prove  fatal  may 
sometimes  be  changed  by  thus  clearing  out 
and  disinfecting  the  intestinal  canal.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  two  or  three  grams  of 
grey  powder  were  formerly  given  three  times 
a  day  throughout  the  early  part  of  the 
attack. 

The  formation  of  ptomaines  in  the  blood 
and  tissues  is  little,  if  at  all,  influenced  by 
remedies.  The  chief  and  most  charactei- 
istic  effect  is  the  rise  of  temperature  ;  and 
this,  when  not  aggravated  by  adventitious 
causes,  is  not  controlled  by  antiseptics  of 
any  kind. 

2.  Severity  of  the  intestinal  lesions,  as 
indicated  by  marked  tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  tumidity  and  tension  of  the 
abdomen,  and  diarrhcea,  may  call  for  opiate 
fomentations,  and,  when  the  motions  are 
unduly  frequent,  for  starch  and  opium  ene- 
mata.  Careful  examination  of  all  the  stools 
is  specially  necessary  in  case  of  irritation  by 
undigested  milk,  and  for  the  early  detection 
of  sloughs  and  blood-clots  which  may  give 
warning  of  ha;in()rrh;ige. 

3.  The  great  source  of  danger  in  typhoid 
fever  is  the  prolonged  high  temperature  ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  together  with  the  fever  poison  or 
process,  that  are  due  the  prostration  of  the 
nervous  system  and  the  weakness  of  the 
heart  which  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
death.  To  keep  down,  therefore,  the  febrile 
heat  of  the  body  is  to  diminish  very  greatly 
the  danger  attending  this  disease.  It  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  remark- 
able class  of  drugs  which  have  been  found  to 
have  the  power  of  lowei'ing  the  temperatnie 
— acetanilide,  phenazone,  phenacetin,  and  the 
like — should  be  eagerly  employed  for  this 
pui'pose  in  typhoid  fever;  but  while  an  im- 
mediate effect  can  be  obtained,  it  is  only 
fujitive,  and  a  continued  administration  ia 
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nsually  disastrous.  The  most  trnstwortliy 
nieiiiis  of  f()iitrolliii<;  tlie  teiuperatiire  is  colil 
batliitif^.  The  old-water  treiitinent  of  fever 
WHS,  as  is  well  known,  originated  by  Dr. 
•Tames  Currie,  and  practised  witli  marked 
success  by  him  anil  many  other  distinjfuisiied 
and  trustworthy  physicians.  Notwithstand- 
ing results  obviously  jjood,  it  fell  into  disuse, 
till  revived  by  Dr.  Brand  of  Stettin.  Dr. 
Brand's  method  is  to  place  the  patient  in 
water  at  a  temiierature  of  11.")^  or  TO''  F.  when- 
ever the  temjieratureof  the  bodv.as  taken  in 
the  rectum,  reaches  102'2^  and  to  keep  him 
there  for  ten,  lilteen,  or  twenty-five  minutes, 
until  the  heat  is  reduced  "2°,  or  nt  any  rate 
until  he  has  been  shiverinj;  for  some  minutes. 
Liebermeister  takes  103^  as  the  temperature 
which  reciuires  the  bath,  and  this  lie  does 
not  make  <[uite  so  cold,  that  is,  75^  F.,  while 
he  recommends  ten  minutes  only  as  the 
))eriod  of  immersion.  The  bath  has  to  be 
repeated  three,  six,  or  ei^lu  times  a  day — as 
often  indeed  as  the  heat  of  the  body  rises  to 
the  point  mimed;  and  it  must  be  persevered 
with  for  two  or  thre?  weeks  or  more,  as 
may  be  recjuired.  .\  little  brandy  is  tjiven 
before  or  during  the  bath ;  and  when  the 
patient  is  taken  out  of  the  water  he  is 
placed  in  bed,  dried,  covered  uj),  but  not 
too  warmly,  and  kept  at  rest  (sec  Hvdko- 
TUERAi'KiTics).  Ill  order  that  the  full 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  this  treat- 
ment, it  must  be  bejjun  early,  in  which  case 
the  temperature  need  never  be  allowed  to 
reach  an  injurious  heit,'ht;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  intestinal  lesions  are  also  held  in 
check.  When  thus  carried  out,  it  nnist  be 
taken  as  established  that  the  mortality  of 
enteric  fever  is  very  greatly  reduced  by  the 
bathing.  Jiirgensen's  statistics  show  a  re- 
duction from  15-4  per  cent,  to  3'1 ;  Lieber- 
meister's  from  27'3  to  8"2  (this  observer, 
however,  em]>loying  (piinine  largely) ;  others 
show  a  still  larger  fall  ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
estimated  that  in  France  and  Germany  the 
'  deaths  have  been  diminished  by  at  least  one- 
half.  Dr.  Cayley  has  shown  that  like  results 
are  to  be  expected  in  this  country,  and  the 
writer's  own  experience  is  corroborative  of 
his  conclusions,  li',  however,  the  remarkai)lo 
success  obtained  by  Dr.  Barr  of  Liverpool  by 
the  continuous  bath — the  patient  being  kept 
in  water  at  a  regidated  temperature  through- 
out the  attack  — is  contirmed  by  general  ex- 
perience, this  method  ought  to  supersede  all 
other  treatment.  Against  the  advantages  of 
cold  bathing  are  to  be  set  off  the  dilliculty 
of  can-ying  it  out,  and  the  labour  it  involves  ; 
the  prejudices  of  the  j)ublic,  and  the  dislike 
and  dread  of  some  patients ;  the  facts  that 
some  cases  may  be  protracted  (which,  by 
the  way,  might  otherwise  end  fatally) ;  and 
that  relapse  is  certainly  more  frequent. 
These  are  good  reasons  for  trying  whetl)er 
the  same  end  maj-  hot  be  attained  by  other 
means  ;  but  unless  we  are  successful  iu  this, 
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the  duty  of  the  medical  attendant  is  to  in- 
sist on  the  imcompromisinj,'  em|iloymont  of 
the  cold  bath.  The  gnidiiated  bath,  in 
which  the  initial  tem]>eratin'e  of  the  water 
is  1)0°  F.,  or,  as  the  writer  has  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  erpnilly  well,  80^  is 
often  more  accejjtable  to  patients,  the  water 
being  cooled  down  rapidly  to  70^  or  65\  If 
the  fever  be  high,  and  the  nervous  prostra- 
tion great,  conditi(>ns  in  which  the  shock 
of  sudden  cold  is  of  great  service,  the  coM 
water  added  to  bring  down  the  temperature 
may  be  poured  over  the  patient's  head.  The 
cold  wet  j)ack  and  Thornton's  ice-cap  have 
been  tried  as  alternatives  to  the  bath,  but 
without  elTects  adequate  to  the  reiiuirninents 
of  the  case.  It  has  been  hoped  again  to 
prolong  the  effects  of  the  bath,  and  so  render 
frecjuent  repetition  unnecessary,  by  the  ad- 
niinistratioi\  of  large  doses  of  quinine  or 
salicylic  acid.  Quinine,  ti)  keep  down  the 
temperature  for  any  considerable  time,  must 
be  given  ni  large  doses  —thirty  or  forty  grains ; 
and  even  thisamount  will.asarule,i)roduce  no 
decided  impression  unless  the  way  has  been 
cleared  by  a  bath.  It  is  to  be  given,  then, 
shortly  after  a  bath  in  two  or  three  equal 
portions  within  the  space  of  about  half  an 
hour,  and  a  little  laudamnu  may  be  given 
with,  or  just  before  the  tpiinine,  to  prevent 
vomiting.  Very  freipiently  the  temperature 
remains  depressed  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  sometimes  even  for  a  longer 
period.  The  patient  often  suffers  from 
severe  symptoms  of  cinchonism,  but  in  view 
of  the  advantage  obtained  this  need  not  be 
seriously  regarded.  Sometimes,  however, 
violent  and  protracted  vomiting  is  set  up, 
which  is  an  absolute  bar  to  the  further 
employment  of  quinine,  except  hypodermi- 
cally.  The  neutral  sidphale  is  the  most  con- 
venient form  for  this  ])urp(ise,  and  it  is  sutlici- 
ently  soluble  to  be  given  in  adeipiate  doses, 
that  is,  of  tive  or  six  grains.  The  writer's 
own  experience  tends  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  frequent  bathiiig  has  advantages  over 
the  combination  of  quinine  with  the  bath, 
both  as  regards  the  safety  and  the  comfort 
of  the  patient ;  thoutjh  he  has  also  seen 
cases  in  which  the  bath  alone  seemed  in- 
adequate, while  with  the  aid  of  (]uinine  the 
fever  was  kept  down.  He  has  twice  seen 
severe  tetanus  produced  by  the  bath  and 
qumine,  both  cases,  however,  recovering. 
Salicylic  acid  and  the  salicylates  have 
appeared  to  him  to  have  a  dangerously 
depressing  effect.  Of  digitalis  employed  in 
large  doses  as  an  antipyretic,  he  has  had  no 
experience. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  c  dd 
or  graduated  bath  should  be  emplovcd  in  all 
cases,  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  many 
lives  would  be  saved  were  cold-bathing  at 
once  put  in  practice,  whenever  a  temper- 
ature of  103  o^  or  104°  F.  in  the  first  few 
davs  shows  that  the  attack  is  of  Mii>ri'  than 
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average  severity ;  and  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  this  should  be  done  early, 
so  that  the  pyrexia  may  never  get  the  upper 
hand,  and  that  the  intestinal  lesions  may, 
if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  be  modified.  And 
no  patient  should  be  deprived  of  the  chance 
which  is  afforded  by  the  bath  when,  at  any 
stage  of  the  disease,  life  is  threatened  by 
hyperpyrexia  or  by  consequences  of  high 
temperature,  such  as  violent  excitement, 
sleeplessness,  restlessness,  or  nervous  pro- 
stration. The  only  complications  which 
render  the  bath  inadmissible  are  haemor- 
rhage, peritonitis,  and  the  advanced  cardiac 
weakness  and  degeneration  sometimes  found 
late  in  the  dissase.  Albuminuria  or  pul- 
monary affections  do  not  constitute  a  bar 
to  cold  bathing.  The  writer  has  known 
albumen  to  disappear  from  the  urine  at 
once,  and  pulmonary  congestion  to  clear  up 
after  a  single  bath. 

Treatment  of  Complications.  —  We 
will  now  consider  the  treatment  of  the  chief 
symptoms  and  complications.  In  severe  and 
protracted  cases  a  state  of  extreme  prostra- 
tion fiisues  which  must  be  combated  by 
special  therapeutic  measures.  A  feature  of 
this  condition  is  great  fre(iuency  and  weak- 
ness of  the  pulse,  with  loss  of  tension,  so 
that  the  beats  run  into  each  other.  Here 
digitalis  may  be  of  very  great  service,  not 
only  by  diminishing  the  frecpiency  and  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  heart's  action, 
but  by  giving  tone  to  the  vessels.  Probably, 
however,  the  most  valuable  resource  is  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine,  which 
may  undoubtedly  save  life.  One-sixtieth  to 
one-thirtieth  of  a  gi'ain  may  be  given  every 
three  or  four  hours  as  long  as  necessary,  the 
effect  being  carefidly  watclied.  Digitalis  or 
ether,  or  both,  may  be  combined  with  strych- 
nine. Strychnine  hypodermicalJy  is  again 
the  best  remedy  in  the  sudden  intercurrent 
attacks  of  prostration  which  sometimes 
occur  in  the  course  of  fever.  The  most 
careful  watch  should  be  kept  for  complica- 
tions at  all  stages  of  the  fever,  but  esi)ecially 
after  the  end  of  the  second  week.  A  rise  of 
temperature  must  alwaj's  be  taken  to  have 
some  definite  significance  requiring  explan- 
ation. With  increased  frequency  of  re- 
spiration, it  may  be  the  sole  indication  of 
the  accession  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  A 
fall  of  temperature  may  give  warning  of 
hiemonhage.  Ketention  of  urine,  though 
uncommon  in  typhoid  as  compared  with 
typhus  fever,  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind ;  and  unusual  restlessness  should  at 
once  suggest  an  examination  of  the  hypo- 
gastrium.  The  passage  of  a  catheter  has 
often  put  an  end  to  sleeplessness  and  excite- 
ment. Bed-sores  ought  never  to  occur,  and 
it  will  conduce  to  their  prevention  for  the 
medical  attendant  to  inspect  the  sacral 
region  and  other  parts  where  they  are  liable 
to  be  prouiiced. 


Hcemorrhage. — In  the  treatment  of  haemor- 
rhage the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  arrest 
the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels  by  a 
full  dose  of  opium ;  and  as  an  immediate 
effect  is  required,  one  of  the  liquid  prepara- 
tions should  be  given — the  tincture  or  liquid, 
extract,  and  the  dose  may  be  from  twenty 
minims  to  a  drachm.  The  bleeding  vessel  has 
to  be  closed  by  a  clot,  and  peristaltic  mo\e- 
inents  will  tend  to  disturb  this,  while  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  blood  poured  out  is  a 
continued  provocative  of  movements  on  the 
part  of  the  intestine.  Direct  astringents 
which  depend  on  local  action  are  useless  ; 
before  they  could  travel  the  whole  length  of 
the  small  intestine,  and  reach  the  bleeding 
point,  they  would  be  neutralised  by  com- 
bining with  the  intestinal  contents.  Physio- 
logical hiemostatics  may  be  of  more  service. 
Ergoiine  h3'poderinically,  or  alternate  doses 
every  hour  or  every  two  hours  of  the  liquid 
extract  of  ergot,  5ss  to  5jt  and  of  turpentine 
mx-xv,  have  seemed  to  the  ivriter  to  have 
most  effect.  Acetate  of  lead  and  opium  or 
morphine,  sulphuric  acid  and  decoction  of 
logwood,  tannic  acid,  and  all  the  known 
styptics  have  been  recommended.  An  iiii- 
))ortant  adjunct  — pri)bably  more  effectual 
than  any  internal  remedy  except  opium — is 
an  ice-bag  over  the  region  of  the  ciecum ; 
this  at  the  same  time  quiets  peristalsis  and 
contracts  the  vessels. 

Stimulants  must  be  given  if  the  patient  is 
in  danger  of  dying  from  syncope,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  fainting  gives  time  for 
the  vessels  to  close ;  and  until  the  bleeding 
has  stopped,  this  condition  must  not  be  too 
diligently  averted.  We  must,  in  fact,  sail 
as  close  to  the  wind  as  is  consistent  with 
safety.  The  same  considerations  apply  to 
the  administration  of  food:  very  little,  if  any, 
should  be  given  by  the  mouth  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  nourishment  being  supplied  by 
small  nutrient  enemata. 

Perforation. — The  only  medicinal  treat- 
ment likelj'  to  be  of  service  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  large  doses  (5j  or  more)  of  laudanum 
or  the  liquid  extract  of  opium  or  an  ecjuiva- 
lent  of  morphine,  hypodermically  or  by  the 
mouth.  This  has  saved  life  in  a  few  cases, 
but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  a  fatal 
terinination  speedily  ensues.  Laparotomy 
may  also  be  proposed. 

Peritonitis. — Here,  again,  opium  in  re- 
peated moderate  doses  is  the  most  useful 
remedy;  with  poultices  applied  over  the 
abdomen. 

Tympanites. — Once  more  the  remedy  is 
opium,  which  should  be  given  in  pill  thiee 
or  four  times  a  day  when  the  distension  is 
late  and  gradual ;  in  very  larga  doses  of 
some  liquid  preparation  when  it  is  sudden. 
Charcoal  has  been  recommended,  but  in  the 
writer's  experience  it  has  rarely  been  other 
than  hurtful. 

Diarrhoea. — As  long  as  the  stools  do  not 
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exceed  three  a  day,  or  while  they  do  not 
«pi>i'iir  to  distress  or  exhaust  the  patient, 
nctliin";  special  need  be  done  to  check  tlie 
(liarrh(i-a.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  lieef-teft  or  other  strong  tlesh-juices 
may  excite  diarrluea ;  undi^fested  curds  of 
milk  may  have  the  same  effect.  As  soon  as 
midue  t"re<iuency  in  the  action  of  the  bowels 
is  observed,  any  possible  cause  in  the  diet 
should  be  eliminated;  this  failing,  the  best 
remedy  is  an  opiate  enema,  twenty  or  tliirty 
dropsoflaudanum  in  twoonncesof  thin  starch. 
In  most  cases  two  or  three  encniata  will 
arrest  the  diarrhifa;  should  this  not  hapi)en, 
astringents  must  be  given  by  the  mouth^ 
acetate  of  lead  and  o|)inm  or  morphine, 
sulphuric  acid,  laudanmu,  logwood,  or  tannic 
acid. 

(Constipation. — This,  whether  intercurrent 
when  there  has  been  diarrhuea,  or  present 
throughout  the  fever,  is  a  perplexing 
symptom.  It  is  best  relieved  by  enemata 
given  every  other  day,  but  sometimes 
these  are  insufficient  :  a  teaspoonful  of 
castor  oil  may  then  be  given,  care  being 
taken  tliat  any  accnmulation  in  the  rec- 
tum which  might  give  rise  to  difficulty 
of  defiEcaiion  is  previously  removed  by 
enema. 

Bilious  Vomiting. — When  this  is  present 
from  an  early  period  of  the  attack,  at- 
tended a^  it  usually  is  by  great  prostration, 
it  has  seemed  to  tlie  writer  that  life  is  en- 
dangereil  by  the  formation  and  absorption  of 
some  poisonous  ptomaine,  and  that  the  in- 
testinal lesions  are  then  of  secondary  con- 
sequence. Acting  on  this  idea,  calomel  has 
been  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  grains, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  poison  and  dis- 
infect the  intestinal  tract,  with  excellent 
rebults. 

Albuminuria. — Nephritis  must  be  treated 
by  poultices  and  dry  cupping  over  the  kid- 
neys. Albuminuria  due  to  alteration  of  the 
blood  requires  no  special  treatment,  and  it 
is  not  a  bar  to  cold  bathing,  but  on  the 
contrary  may  be  among  the  symptoms  call- 
ing for  it.  The  disappearance  of  albumin 
from  the  urine,  which  is  sometimes  observed 
wheti  the  temperature  has  been  reduced  by 
bathing,  seems  to  show  that  the  blood-  , 
change  is  due  to  the  pyrexia,  and  not  to  the 
poison. 

Pneumonia. — "When  pneumonia  sets  in, 
stinmlants  are  generally  re(iuired,  and  the 
p.itiont  will  derive  benefit  from  bark  or 
((uinine,  which  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
the  annnoniate  1  tincture.  Turpentine  in  small 
doses,  or  the  stimulant  balsams,  will  often 
be  found  useful.  Turpentine  stupes  are 
generally  better  than  poultices. 

Thrombosis. — Elevation  of  the  leg  on  soft 
cushions,  warmth,  and  gentle  support  by 
means  of  a  Hannel  bandage,  will  be  the 
treatment  required. 

W.  H.  Broadbevt. 


TYPHOID  STATE  {vixjinf,  stupor).— 
SvNoN. :  l''r.  I'ltdl  Ti/ph(titlr;  Etat  Aili/na- 
mique;  Cier.  Ti/plioiie  KrHrhriniint/en. 

Definition.  —  A  condition  which  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  any  febrile  disorder, 
when  the  approach  of  death  is  griuhial,  and 
the  rise  of  temperature  either  excessive 
or  long-continueil.  The  typhoid  state  is, 
however,  most  frociuent  in  typhus,  enteric, 
yellow  fever,  and  pijrnicious  malarial  fevers; 
and  in  such  cases  the  temleney  is  often 
evident  from  the  very  begiiming  of  the 
attack. 

Description.  —  The  symptoms  of  the 
typhoid  state  relate  chieHy  to  the  nervous 
system,  and  indicate  depression,  not  excite- 
ment. There  is  low  muttering  delirium, 
passing  into  stupor,  with  little  or  no  true 
sleep  {coma -v  if/ 1 1);  with  derangement  of  the 
senses,  and  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. The  urine  and  fiPces  are  passed  un- 
consciously, or  there  may  be  retention  of 
urine.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  greatly 
impaired ;  flies  may  creep  unnoticed  even 
over  the  ej'elids.  General  muscular  weak- 
ness is  shown,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back, 
sunk  down  in  the  bed.  The  lips  and  gums 
are  covered  with  sordes,  and  the  tongue  is 
drj'  and  black.  Sithsitltus  trndinum  is  pre- 
sent. The  pulse  is  frtquently  of  a  running 
character,  so  that  it  is  dillicult  to  distinguish 
and  count  the  beats  ;  small  and  weak  ;  some- 
times irregular,  and  easdy  affected  by  slight 
causes,  for  instance,  failing  distinctly  during 
inspiration.  The  heart's  impulse  is  greatly 
weakened;  the  first  soimd  almost  or  quite 
lost  at  the  apex.  The  skin  is  dry,  if,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  temperature  is  high, 
104  5°  F.  or  upwards;  or  it  is  bathed  in 
clammy  sweats,  which  rarely  prevail  at  one 
time  over  the  entire  surface.  There  is 
lividity  of,  or  even  ecchymoses  on,  the 
under-asi)ect  of  the  trunk  and  limbs;  and 
in  the  exanthematous  fevers  the  eruption 
becomes  petechial.  The  breathing  is  hurried 
and  shallow  ;  and  towards  tlie  close  frequently 
assumes  the  type  known  as  Cheyne-Stokes 
respiration. 

Tathology. — It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to 
attribute  all  these  different  symptoms  to  one 
single  cause.  The  chief  primary  cause  may 
be  the  injurious  inHuence  of  a  high  internal 
temperature  upon  the  central  nervous  organs, 
but  this  same  temperature  acts  directly  also 
upon  the  parenchyma  of  glandular  organs, 
and  ujxm  the  muscular  libre,  both  of  the 
heart  (Stokes)  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
(Zenker) ;  and  the  disorder  of  the  nervous 
centres  must  be  greatly  increased  by,  if  not 
sometimes  directly  due  to,  the  chanfjes  in 
the  composition  of  the  blood,  and  in  the 
forces  of  the  circulation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  typhoid 
state  is  always  grave,  but  in  fevers  which 
run  a  definite  course  recovery  may  take 
place,    even    when    the    condition    is    fully 
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developed,  if  it  be  so  only  at  or  near  the 
crisis. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in 
the  free  use  of  stimulants.  Of  these  brandy 
is  the  best,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
half  an  ounce  every  half-hour  or  hour ;  but 
the  quantity  must  be  determined  not  by 
measure,  but  by  the  effects  upon  the  patient. 
If  no  improvement  follows  its  exhibition  by 
the  month,  fre(iuently  repeated  rectal  in- 
jections of  brandy  with  egg  or  strong  beef- 
tea  ought  to  be  tried.  Musk,  in  doses  of 
one  to  three  grains,  has  been  recommended, 
but  the  writer  does  not  attach  any  value  to 
this  drug  in  these  cases.  The  subcutaneous 
injection  of  five  to  fifteen  minims  of  ether 
is  often  so  successful  in  increasing  the 
vigour  of  the  heart's  action,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  trial  here,  too,  if  other  means 
prove  ineffectual.  If  the  temperature  is 
excessive,  the  cold  or  tepid  bath,  or  the 
cold  pack,  sliould  be  used  ;  but  immediately 
before  or  during  the  application  of  external 
cold,  half  an  ounce  of  brandy  at  least  should 
always  be  given.  The  salutary  effects  of 
cold  are  maintained  and  increnped  by  full 
doses  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  such  as  five  or 
ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  every  hour,  until 
twenty  or  thirty  grains  have  been  taken. 
The  writer  cannot  advise  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid  or  its  salts  in  the  typhoid  state.  Ex- 
ternal stimulating  applications  are  not  with- 
out value,  for  example,  vesication  by  blister- 
ing fluid,  or  by  strong  solution  of  ammonia 
to  the  shaven  scalp,  when  nervous  symptoms 
predominate,  or  a  flying  blister  to  the  pr*- 
cordial  region  when  the  heart's  action  is 
seriously  impaired.  Throughout  the  typhoid 
state  the  patient's  strength  must  be  hus- 
banded as  carefully  as  possible;  and  the 
great  object  of  the  nursing  should  be  to  save 
him  from  the  necessity  of  any  mental  or 
muscular  effort  whatever. 

James  Andrew. 

TYPHUS  FEVER  (7-f<^o9,  stupor).— 
Synon.  :  Malignant  Fever  ;  Petechial  Fever  ; 
Gaol  Fever;  Tyjjhns  ExantJtematicuis  \ 
Fr.  Ty2)hus  ;  Ger.  Flccktyjcilius  ;  Kriegsjjcst ; 
Lazarcthjieber. 

Definition. — Perhaps  no  better  definition 
has  been  given  in  modern  times  than  that 
which  Hildebrand  formerly  assigned  to 
typhus  :  '  Morbus  acutus,  febrilis,  contagiosus, 
exanthemate  proprio  ac  emirieuti  systematis 
nervosi  passione  stipatus.' 

Historical. — Before  describing  this  disease, 
which  has  been  proiierly  designated  a  scourge, 
a  historical  sketch  of  its  ravages  may  not 
be  devoid  of  interest.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  typhus  and  other  analogous 
forms  of  fever  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  that,  as  surmised,  the  plague  of 
Athens  described  by  Thucydides  was  the 
disease  under  consideration.  Be  that  as  it 
may,   it  was  noticed  as   a   new    disease   by 


Frescatoro,  imported  into  Italy  in  1501  from 
Cyprus. 

Sir  John  Pringle,  whose  opportunities  for 
the  stiuly  of  the  disease  were  extensive  from 
1742  to  1745,  has  given  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  camp  fever  as  it  prevailed  in 
the  English  army  at  that  period. 

Not  only  has  typhus  raged  in  armies — more 
especially  in  defeated  armies,  often  following 
retreating  hosts  like  a  shadow,  as  was  wit- 
nessed in  the  Grand  Army  in  the  retreat  from 
Russia — but  also  in  prisons,  as  the  epidemic 
of  Toulon,  and  notably  in  English  jn-is'ins 
before  the  reforms  initiated  by  the  philan- 
thropic Howard  were  carried  out.  It  was 
fonnd  that  the  overcrowding  and  filth  of 
gaols  generated  typhus,  and  were  the  cause 
of  e])ideniics  marked  by  extreme  malignancy. 
Ireland  has  been  looked  on  as  the  favouVite 
habitat  of  typhus  fever,  the  Brutntdftc,  the 
land  of  fever ;  so  it  has  been  termed 
by  Virchow  '  das  Land  des  Hungers,  des 
Fleckfieliers  und  der  Auswanderung.'  It  may 
be  observed  in  jjassing  that  Ireland  fortu- 
nately no  longer  answers  to  this  disparaging 
description.  True  it  is  of  the  past,  for  moie 
than  a  century  and  a  half  widespread  and 
devastating  epidemics  have  swept  over  the 
land  uninfluenced  by  change  of  season. 
Other  countries  were  the  seat  of  similar 
visitations.  In  many  countries  it  has  been 
sporadic  and  epidemic — in  Russia,  in  Poland, 
and  in  many  provinces  of  Germany,  in 
Rhinelnnd,  in  Hanover,  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
in  Holland  and  Belgium. 

^Etiology. — -Having  briefly  sketched  the 
history  of  typhus,  it  now  becomes  necessary 
to  inquire  into  its  causes  and  modes  of  pro- 
pagation. 

All  experience  goes  to  prove  that  food,  bad 
in  (inality  and  deficient  in  qitantty,  is  the 
most  potent  predisposing  cause  of  fever  ;  the 
late  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  in  his  Famine 
and  Fcvrr,  gives  con\incing  proof  of  this 
fact.  All  the  great  ejiidemics  of  fever  in 
Ireland  and  elsewhere  have  followed  times 
of  famine,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  failure 
of  the  crops.  It  has  been  assumed  on  high 
authority  that  typhus  is  a  hunger  fever,  but 
against  this  view  a  protest  must  be  entered. 
That  want  and  misery,  and  consequent 
mental  depression,  overcrowding,  and  dirt, 
render  the  person  susceptible  and  a  ready 
recipient  of  the  poison  must  be  admitted. 
But  that  there  is  a  something  in  the  air—'  a 
contagium  vivum,'  a  typhus  miasma,  which, 
taken  into  the  sj'stem,  produces  fever— must 
also  be  admitted.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
most  ardent  and  able  investigators  have 
failed  to  discover  the  presence  of  a  fever- 
producing  parasite  in  typhus,  such  as  has 
been  found  in  some  infective  diseases.  Alter 
Obermeier's  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
spirilla  in  the  blood  of  relapsing  fever  (sec 
Micro-organisms)  research  was  stimulated 
;  with  a  view  of  discovering  a  fever-producing 
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parasite  in  thp  blood  of  typhus  ;  and  indeed 
llullier  procliiinu'd  tluU  lie  had  found  a 
micrococcus  in  tvphus  whicli  he  supposed  to 
be  specific,  but  Klebs  and  oiliers,  according 
to  M osier,  have  failed  to  verify  this  state- 
ment. 

Koch,  in  his  most  important  commnnica- 
lion  to  thd  -Medical  Con','ress  at  Berlin,  in- 
cluded exantheniiitii'  typhus  in  the  group  of 
infective  diseases  in  which  research  has  been 
fruilli'ss  of  results. 

The  poison,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  present 
in  certain  localities,  causing  endemic  disease, 
and  under  favourable  conditions  assuming 
the  epidemic  form. 

Cun  it  arise  spontaneously,  independently 
of  infection  ?  To  this  (piestion  an  alhrmativo 
answer  must  be  given,  fortified  by  the  fact 
that  all  infective  diseases  must  have  had  a 
beginning.  The  origin  of  the  disease  spon- 
taneously isdoubted  by  Professor  Jlosler.  who 
mentions  many  sources  of  contagion  little 
stispected  as  carriers  of  disease,  such  as 
dirty  paper-money,  or  coins.  There  is  no 
disease,  with  the  exception  of  small-pox  and 
scarlatina,  which  is  admittedly  more  infec- 
tious than  typhus  fever. 

In  Ireland  the  (juestion  has  many 
years  since  been  set  at  rest  by  the  essay  on 
the  '  Origin  and  Latent  Period  of  Fever,'  by 
Sir  Henry  Marsh,  published  in  tlie  Dublin 
Hosj'ital  Ei'jwrts,  in  which  that  eminent 
observer  accumulated  a  niass  of  evidence 
which  incontrovertibly  proved  how  com- 
municable is  the  disease.  Cheyne's  reports 
of  the  Hardwicke  Hospital  are  also  replete 
with  facts  pointing  to  the  same  conclusions. 
The  physicians  of  the  Hardwicke,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  were  seized  with  fever; 
so  it  was  in  other  fever  hospitals.  The  dis- 
pensary medical  officers  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  during  epidemics  fell  victims  to  the 
disease.  All,  or  nearly  all,  who  came  fre- 
(juently  near  the  infected— physicians,  stu- 
dents, nurs»s,  and  the  women  who  washed 
the  clothes,  all  who  had  not  previously  had 
the  disease — were  stricken  down.  Tlie  writer 
experienced  it  in  his  own  person,  as  did  manj' 
of  his  predecessors  and  colleagues  in  the 
hospital.  He  was  in  the  act  of  examining 
the  chest  of  a  patient  in  fever  when  the 
person  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  tit  of 
cougliing;  he  was  so  placed  at  the  moment 
that  he  must  have  inhaled  the  breath:  the 
odour  was  intolerably  offensive.  He  was 
certain  he  had  imbibed  the  poison,  and  after 
a  latent  period  of  three  daj-s  he  exhibited  the 
usual  tiain  of  symptoms  which  usher  in 
fever  of  the  severest  form.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  exposure  took  place  when  he 
was  weakened  by  not  having  had  food  for  i 
many  hours,  and  when  he  was  not  in  perfect  1 
health.  So  it  was  m  the  case  of  Marsh,  who  { 
gives  a  graphic  descriittion  of  his  own  seizure.  ' 
The  greater  nmnber  are  not  conscious  when 
they  are  poisoned  by  the  typhus  miasm,  but 


the  exceptions  are  not  rare.  \farRh  perceived 
on  suddenly  turning  down  the  clothes  of  a 
patient,  a  highly  disagreeuble  odour  ;  he  was 
oj)prcssed,andut  once  overwhelmed  unoiclti, 
being  conscious  ut  the  time  of  having  ab- 
sorbed the  poison. 

Pkodkomal  or  Latknt  Pkiuod  :  Pkuiod  ok 
Incubatio.v. — The  time  intervening  between 
exposure  to  infection  and  the  advent  of  tlie 
series  of  plienomena  constituting  fever  is 
generally  from  three  to  seven  days;  but  it 
may  be  shorter  or  more  |)r<>tracted.  There 
may  be  no  incubation — tijphuHniiUranii;  the 
overt  symptoms  atcmce  appearing,  as  it  were, 
simultaneously  with  the  reception  of  the 
poison.  The  incubation  period  is  not  gener- 
ally a  time  of  health :  sleep  is  disturbed,  there 
is  often  a  malaise,  an  undefined  sense  of  ill- 
ness, a  depression,  and  often  a  fear  of  some 
impending  calamity.  Tlie  patient  may 
struggle  against  it,  and  follow  his  ordinary 
occupations,  imtil  it  becomcB  impossible  to 
furtlier  resist. 

Sv.Mi'TOMs. — The  symptom  which  ushers 
in  the  disease  is  generally  a  rigor,  a  sensation 
as  if  cold  water  were  trickling  down  the 
back^a  feeling  well  remembered  by  the 
writer,  although  many  years  have  elapsed. 
There  may,  however,  bo  no  distinct  rigor, 
merely  a  frinson,  a  chilliness ;  and  even  this 
may  not  be  noticed.  There  may  be  one 
distinct  severe  rigor,  or  a  number  of  slight 
shiverings.  After  the  rigor  a  rapid  rise  of 
temperature  takes  place  ;  and  now,  if  not 
before,  the  patient  is  in  most  cases  compelletl 
to  take  to  bed.  The  symptoms  then  are 
headache,  giddiness,  heaviness,  languor,  dul- 
ness,  pain  in  back  and  limbs—  especially 
the  thighs,  sleeplessness  or  disturbed  sleep, 
tiiirst,  inappctency,  tongue  loaded,  white  or 
yellowish,  perhaps  nausea  or  even  vomiting. 

Tlie  early  symptoms  are  at  times  so  slight 
that  the  affected  person  may  be  able  to  walk 
about ;  and  in  three,  four,  or  seven  days  de- 
fervescence takes  place,  and  restoration  to 
liealth  follows.  This  is  termed  '  febricula ' — 
Fchris  ambtdatnria  of  the  Germans.  In 
by  far  the  majority,  however,  the  symptoms 
become  aggravated  day  by  day ;  sometimes 
catarrhal  symptoms  supervene  often  they  are 
the  earliest  manifestations.  Headache  is 
complained  of,  with  intense  flashes  of  light 
before  the  eyes,  or  intolerance  of  light ; 
the  skin,  at  first  red.  a'-sumrs  a  dusky  hue; 
tiie  tongue  becomes  brownish  and  dry.  On 
the  fourth  or  lifth  day  of  the  fever  the  rash 
(the  exanthem  to  which  the  disease  ti/phita 
exanthcmaticua  owes  its  name)  appears. 
This  rash  is  generally  tirst  observed  on  the 
trunk,  then  spreads  to  the  extremities,  rarely 
on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  face.  Tne 
spots  vary  in  size  from  a  slight  speck  to 
three  or  (our.  lines  ;  sparse  at  t:rst,  they  soon 
extend  ;  isolated  or  grouped  togetlier.  they 
have  been  compared  to  pieces  of  nnirtjuetry  ; 
they  may  be  of  an  intense  red,  but  generally 
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they  are  pale  ;  little  papillae  are  seen  in 
some  few  cases.  The  typhus  exanthem  bears 
a  close  resemblance  at  its  commencement  to 
the  rash  of  measles  ;  hence  it  is  often  termed 
'  measly  eruption.'  The  spots  disappear  on 
pressure.  In  the  space  of  two  or  three  days 
the  eruption  is  complete ;  the  colour  gradually 
assumes  a  more  or  less  dark  hue,  livid  or 
nuilberry,  no  longer  disappearing  on  pres- 
sure. The  usual  duration  of  the  rash  is  from 
a  few  days  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  days.  Ics 
coli'ur  is  often  deeper  on  the  bai-k  than 
elsewhere  ;  and  when  a  doubt  exists  as  to  its 
having  appeared,  it  should  be  looked  for 
there. 

The  rash  does  not  seem  to  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  fever,  and  it  may  continue 
after  the  defervescence ;  but  the  more  copious 
it  is,  and  the  deeper  its  colour,  the  more 
severe  is  the  disease.  This  is  the  opinion 
which  is  held  by  most  observers.  The 
change  of  the  eruption  from  measly  to  true 
petechisp.  or  cutaneous  haemorrhages  is  t,he 
rule.  The  skin  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
ruaj'  be  the  seat  of  various  epiphenoniena — 
erysipelas,  furuncles,  sudamina,  oedema,  ab- 
Bcesses,  or  gangrene  of  the  pa- ts  most 
exposed  to  pressure ;  and  sometimes  even 
the  nose  and  the  genitals  are  affected.  In 
some  epidemics  icterus  occurs,  and  its  ap- 
pearance has  in  some  cases  been  remark- 
ably sudden.  The  febrile  phenomena  are 
not  mitigated  with  the  development  of  the 
rash. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  first  week  there  is  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  symptoms  ;  but  this  is  but  a  lull 
in  the  storm  in  the  greater  number  of  cases. 
The  temperature,  which  had  fallen,  rises 
again,  and  often  exceeds  the  former  record. 
The  pulse  attains  a  I'requency  of  100  in  the 
morning,  and  112  to  12U  in  the  evening,  and 
in  the  severest  cases  far  exceeds  this.  In 
the  early  stages  it  is  fairly  full,  but  it  may 
become  weak,  compressible,  and  fiuttering  ; 
or,  which  is  perhaps  a  more  evil  omen  than 
great  frequency,  slowness  is  observed,  owing 
to  the  diminished  power  of  the  ventricle  to 
make  every  contraction  felt  at  the  wrist. 
The  patient  lies  on  his  back  and  in  a  state 
of  great  prostration  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to 
Blip  downwards  ;  the  headache  of  the  early 
days  has  been  succeeded  bj'  delirium,  the 
character  of  which  varies  much.  At  first, 
chiefly  at  night  or  on  awaking  from  disturbed 
sleep,  he  is  confused  and  unable  to  answer 
questions  correctly  ;  at  the  end  of  the  first 
or  beginning  of  the  second  week  the  dehrium 
becomes  more  pronounced — noisy,  restless, 
or  apathetic — and  often  the  strangest  phan- 
tasies arise.  A  fixed  idea  maj'  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mind  ;  muttering  delirium,  coma 
vigil,  sopor,  suddenly  furious  mania  alternat- 
ing with  sopor  ;  difficulty  of  restraining  the 
patient  in  bed  ;  hence  necessity  of  closest 
watjChing,   especially  at  night.     The  tongue 


is  dry,  contracted,  and  black,  covered  with 
fuliginous  deposit  —  parrot  tongue  —  as  are 
also  the  gums.  Retention  occurs  from  para- 
lysis of  the  detrusor  vesicae,  or  involuntary 
discharge  of  urine  ;  and  the  bladder  should 
be  examined  frequently,  as  the  discharge  is 
sometimes  merely  an  overflow  ;  for  days  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  the  catheter  ; 
the  urine  is  high  coloured,  scanty,  and  often 
albuminous.  Such  are  the  symptoms  of 
tyvjhus  in  its  severe  form. 

Towards  the  fifteenth  or  twenty-first  day, 
in,  fortunately,  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 
favourable  change  takes  place.  There  is  no 
disease  in  which  the  change  may  be  so 
sudden  from  a  state  of  extreme  danger.  The 
patient,  who  had  been  violently  delirious,  or 
lying  in  a  torpid  state  of  low  muttering 
delirium  with  subsultns  tendinum,  falls  into 
a  tranquil  and  profound  sleep  which  may  last 
for  many  hours — so  long  that  it  is  necessary 
to  awaken  him  for  nourishment ;  and  on 
awakening  the  temperature  may  be  normal 
or  below  it,  the  tongue  moist,  the  pulse — 
which  had  been  rapid,  tliready,  and  tremu- 
lous—firm and  moderate  in  frequency,  and 
intelligence  to  a  great  extent  restored,  with 
returning  desire  for  food  and  drink. 
This  change — crisis  by  sleep — is  the  most 
favourable  event.  The  skin,  which  was 
burning  hot — calor  ynordax — may  become 
moist,  bedewed  with  a  gentle  sweat  ;  and 
this  seems  in  some  instances  critical,  alto- 
gether different  from  the  copious  sweat 
which,  occurring  at  an  earlier  stage,  is 
almost  always  indicative  of  danger.  A 
change,  too,  occins  in  the  urine  which  has 
been  considered  critical :  it  has  been  high- 
coloured  and  albuminous,  or  even  bloody, 
and  now  the  secretion  is  abundant,  of  nor- 
mal colour,  or  even  paler  than  natural,  with 
a  copious  deposit  of  the  lithates  and  phos- 
phates. To  this  change  in  the  urine  the 
term  '  crisis  by  urine  '  has  been  given. 

Complications. — Many  are  the  dangers 
and  dithcuhies  from  complications  which 
threaten  the  patient  in  the  course  of  typhus, 
and  prolong  the  disease  ;  one  of  the  most 
common  is  implication  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  In  some  epidemics  so  frequent  is 
hroncJiitis.  that  the  disease  has  received  the 
name  of  '  broncho-typhus.'  From  the  onset 
there  may  be  a  bronchial  affection  unmavlted 
by  the  ordinary  symptoms,  even  in  advanced 
stages— no  expectoration,  perhaps  not  much 
acceleration  of  breathing  ;  it  may  in- 
volve the  whole  extent  of  the  bronchi 
(bronchiolitis),  even  producing  atelectasis  ;  its 
presence  being  only  discoverable  by  ausculta- 
tion. It  is  noteworthy  that  secondary  affec- 
tions in  typhus  are  more  or  less  latent. 
Broncho-pneumonia,  hypoatatic  congestion, 
diffuse  jjnew»;ow/a,  are  among  the  most  for- 
midable complications  in  fever,  and  often 
indicate  a  lethal  termination.  Multiple 
abscesses,  or  gangrene  in  various  situations. 
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not  confired  to  the  parts  expob.il  to  pres- 
sure, limy  occur.  ('ouvul»ions  may  usher 
in  a  fatal  termination.  Sudden  death  has 
oecnrred  when  all  seemed  to  progress  favour- 
ably. 

l)i.\G.N0sis.— There  are  cases  of  typhus  the 
course  of  wliich  is  normal,  and  which  pre- 
sent no  ditliculties  to  the  experienced  pliy- 
sician  in  arriving  at  the  diagnosis,  and  hence 
it  is  said  tlie  disease  is  easy  of  diagnosis  ;  but 
he  will  meet  with  otliers,  in  wliich,  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  doubtful,  nay,  imjiossible.  It  is 
well  to  realise  these  diflicnlties,  which  are 
met  not  only  in  the  slighter  cases,  but  also 
towards  the  fatal  termination  of  others, 
when  even  the  necropsy  throws  no  light 
upon  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  results 
being  absolutely  negative. 

The  poison  wliich  is  so  potent  in  its  eflfect 
to  destroy  life,  may  leave  no  trace  beliind 
which  is  characteristic  and  pathognomonic, 
distinguisJiing  it  from  other  acute  diseases, 
as  enteric  fever,  malignant  measles,  en- 
cephalitis, meningitis,  pneumonia,  puerperal 
fever,  icterus  gravis,  or  pyainia,  and  even 
from  some  chronic  diseases  wliich  towards  the 
end  exhibit  symptoms  closely  resembling 
those  of  typhus,  and  consecjuently  are  termed 
tiiphoid.  \Vun(lerlich  strongly  enijihasises 
this:  '  In  dem  Gauge  des  l-'kchtyphus  tritt 
nicht  eino  einzige  Ersclieinmig  auf,  welche 
nicht  auch  in  numchen  anderii  Krankheiten 
vorkommen  k(innte,  und  die  lodliclie  Kata- 
strophe  zeigt  nichts  was  dem  Flecktyphus 
allein  zukommt.' 

Recognising  these  facts,  it  is  .satisfactory 
to  know  that  such  cases  are  not  fretjuent, 
and  that  typhus  pursuing  its  ordinary 
course  is  easy  of  recognition. 

The  fevers  with  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  confounded  are  enteric  and  relapsing 
fever,  both  of  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
company  with  typhus  in  many  eiiidcmics  of 
the  latter.  Cases  of  enteric  fever  may  be 
wanting  in  the  characteristic  changes  in 
tlie  intestinal  canal  and  the  glands;  and, 
again,  typhus  may  exhibit  changes  resem- 
bling those  of  enteric  fever,  and  so  the  two 
may,  as  it  were,  shade  into  each  otlier. 
The  knowledge  of  the  exposure  to  either  dis- 
ease will  assist  very  much,  for  typhus  never 
gives  rise  to  enteric  nor  enteric  to  typhus. 
Important  aid  also  in  the  diagnosis  may  be 
obtained  by  observation  of  the  temperature  : 
marked  elevation  of  temperature  is  noted  in 
typlius  from  tl-.e  onset,  and  the  rapidity  of  tlie 
rise  and  the  shortness  of  its  duration  exclude 
the  idea  of  enteric.  The  tvplms  course 
resembles  relapsing  fever  in  the  first  days. 
In  both  of  these  diseases  the  temperature  is 
high  ;  but  it  is  higher  in  relapsing  lever,  and 
onthefifth  orseventli  day  defervescence  takes 
place,  and  the  patient  is  for  tlie  time  fever- 
free,  to  l)e  followed  by  a  new  access  of  fever. 
Other  febrile  diseases  seldom  maintain  so 
high  a  temperature  as  typhus  lor  so  long  a 


period,  for  either  the  severity  of  the  disease 
kills,  or  a  fall  takes  place.  The  return  of  the 
temperature  to  tlie  normal  from  fever-height 
in  typlnis  is  often  very  rapid,  the  deferves- 
cence, as  before  mentioned,  taking  place  in 
pne  night. 

Comparing  typhus  with  enteric  fever,  the 
defervescence  is  extremely  rare  nt  so  early 
a  period  in  the  latter,  or  at  so  late  in  an 
acute  exanthem  or  in  relapsing  fever.  These 
observations  on  the  temperature,  which  are 
so  valuable  and  trustworthy,  are  due  to  the 
researches  of  Wunderlidi.  The  rapid  fall 
of  the  temperature  in  tyjihus,  as  compared 
with  the  gradual  decreasing  fall  in  enteric. 
is  also  a  distinguishing  feature.  The  pro- 
fuse petechial  rash  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  sjiarso  and  rosy  s])ot8  of  enteric  fever. 
usually  coming  out  in  successive  croj)8,  and 
elevated.  The  absence  of  epistaxis  and  in- 
testinal lesion,  also  of  hemorrhage  and  of 
marked  splenic  enlargement ;  as  a  rule, 
absence  of  diarrha-a  of  the  peculiar  character, 
which  is  almost  pathognomonic  of  enteric 
fever ;  the  absence,  too,  of  ileo-ciecal  tender- 
ness and  gurgling  ;  and  the  rarity  compara- 
tively of  meteorisni.  all  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  botli  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  organs  are  liable  to  be  implicated, 
and  so  are  the  kidneys. 

It  has  been  athrmed  that  no  single  symp- 
tom proclaims  the  presence  of  typhus ;  but 
the  order  in  which  the  symptoms  ore  pre- 
sented, the  congress  of  symptoms,  and  tlje 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  powerfully 
aid  in  arriving  at  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. —  In  forming  a  prognosis  of 
typhus  fever,  the  character  of  the  epidemic, 
and  the  rate  of  mortality,  may  first  be  taken 
into  account.  Some  epidemics  are  peculiarly 
mild  and  benign,  others  are  malignant  in  the 
extreme.  The  period  of  the  epidemic  is  also 
important,  as  the  earliest  cases  are  generally 
most  fatal.  Then  the  condition  of  the  in- 
fected, if  previously  in  broken-down  health, 
ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  ill  housed — such  fall  ready 
victims  to  the  pestilence  ;  perhaps  nothing 
renders  the  jirognosis  more  unfavourable 
than  habits  of  intemperance.  As  for  the 
upper  ranks  of  life— jiersons  who  have  lived 
in  comfort,  and  who  have  been  regular  in 
their  habits,  and  previously  in  fair  health  — 
the  follow  ing  are  circumstances  which  tend 
to  cause  the  disease  to  fall  heavily  upon 
them :  if  engaged  in  anxious  business  trans- 
actions, if  the  mind  is  on  the  stretch,  and 
the  nervous  system  is  early  engaged ;  such 
ca.ses  have  received  the  popular  name  of 
'  brain  fever.'  Sex-mortality  is  also  to  be 
noted,  being  greater  in  adult  men  than  in 
women.  The  symptoms  indicative  of  danger 
are  the  early  existence  of  delirium  alternat- 
ing with  stupor,  tlie  peculiar  affection  de- 
nominated '  coma  vigil,'  subsultus  tendinum, 
ami  other  low  nervous  phtnomeiia. 

Verv  high  or  very  low  temperalnres,  and 
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extreme  rapidity  of  pulse,  always  proclaim  the 
severity  of  the  disease  and  consequent  danger. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  no 
disease  is  high  terapei'Uture  so  well  borne  as 
in  typhus.  The  character  of  the  pulse  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  indications  of  danger.  To 
rapidity  may  be  added  irregularity,  feebleness, 
compressibility.  The  opposite  state,  how- 
ever (slowness)  is  also  of  evil  augury  ;  for  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  may  be  absent,  and 
the  impulse  diminished  in  force  or  absent  — 
conditio)is  of  the  heart  indicating  the  need 
of  wine  and  other  stimulants,  as  first  pointed 
out  by  Stokes.  Great  tympanitic  distension 
is  another  indication  of  danger;  and  the 
presence  of  rash  of  the  deepest  hue. 

Other  conditions  which  add  to  the  danger 
in  typhus  fever  are  weakness  or  paralysis  of 
various  parts ;  hypostatic  congestion,  which 
may  end  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  ;  strabis- 
imis ;  and  contraction  of  the  pupil;  spasm, 
convulsion,  stilfness  of  neck,  utter  uncon- 
sciousness, automatic  movements ;  and, 
above  all,  advanced  age. 

The  prognosis  in  uncomplicated  typhus  is 
favourable ;  in  early  life  the  mortality  is 
moderate.  It  is  not  so  great  in  women, 
unless  when  they  are  pregnant.  Danger 
increases  after  passing  the  meridian  of  life ; 
a  quarter  and  even  half  of  the  cases  between 
fiftj'  and  sixty  years  of  age  succumb.  In 
some  epidemics  the  enormous  mortality  of 
40  or  50  per  cent,  has  been  reached,  con- 
trasting remarkably  with  the  low  rate  of 
others     of  5,  G,  or  7  per  cent. 

Anatomical  Characters.— It  is  admitted 
by  all  who  have  had  the  most  extensive  op- 
portunities of  investigating  the  disease,  that 
tliere  are  no  anatomical  changes  which  can 
be  considered  pathognomonic  of  typhus. 
Lebert  asserts  with  truth  :  '  Kein  Organ  ist 
jedoch  der  besondere  und  Hauptablagerungs- 
herd  der  Kranklieit.' 

If  death  takes  place  early  the  body  is 
little  emaciated  ;  the  petechise  which  are 
caused  by  blood- extravasations  are  visible, 
and,  as  in  life,  most  marked  on  the  back. 
Almost  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are  the 
seat  of  change  in  structure,  congestions,  and 
fattv  degenerations.  The  liver,  spleen,  and 
kidneys  are  the  seat  of  more  or  less  degene- 
ration. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  is  infiltrated,  and  shows  traces 
of  catarrh,  and  in  exceptional  cases  even  ' 
superficial  ulceration,  but  there  is  nothing 
constant.  The  brain  and  membranes  in  the 
early  stages  are  hypersmic  ;  if  death  occurs  ; 
late  in  the  disease  they  may  be  anaemic,  ! 
with  serous  effusions.  The  heart-walls  are 
softened,  and  tlie  seat  of  granular  fatty 
change ;  there  is  fluid  blood  in  the  ventricles. 
The  lungs  are  the  seat  of  hypostatic  conges-  ] 
tion,  the  blood  being  profoundly  altered — 
dark,  almost  black.  The  veins  and  arteries 
huve  been  found  to  be  the  seats  of  throm- 
boses and  enaboli.     In  the  event  of  compli-  j 


cations  already  alluded  to,  numerous  are  the 
lesions  from  which  they  arise. 

Treatment. — Impressed  witli  the  com- 
municability  of  t.^iihus,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  insist,  if  possible,  on  the  isola- 
tion of  the  sick  from  the  healthy.  The 
neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often  been 
followed  by  lamentable  consequences.  On 
the  first  approach  of  fever  the  patient  should 
be  ordered  to  bed.  Every  exertion,  mental 
or  bodily,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  should  be  forbidden.  The  transport 
of  the  sick  of  typhus  in  war  has  been 
known  to  intensify  the  symptoms ;  so  it  is, 
too,  in  civil  life.  Therefore  removal  from 
the  locality  where  fii-st  attacked,  when  the 
disease  has  made  any  progress,  should  be 
avoided,  unless  under  the  stress  of  absolute 
necessity. 

In  the  management  of  typhus  cases,  in 
hospital  or  private  practice,  an  abundant 
supply  of  air  should  be  afforded.  From  the 
chamber  all  unnecessary  furniture  should  be 
removed ;  the  covering  of  the  bed  should  not 
be  too  heavy.  In  summer  the  windows 
should  be  open,  and  in  winter  the  windows 
of  adjoining  rooms,  with  open  door  between. 
The  temperature  of  the  apartment  should 
not  be  under  59°  F.  nor  over  65°  F. 
During  the  height  of  the  fever,  when  the 
temperature  is  high,  exposure  to  cold  does 
not  act  injuriously ;  but  not  so  once  defer- 
vescence has  taken  place.  The  patient 
should  not  be  permitted  to  change  from  the 
prone  position  for  any  purpose — an  '  order 
often  difficult  to  be  enforced  during  the  early 
period  of  the  illness.  The  strictest  injunction 
should  be  issued  against  noise,  or  even 
whispermg,  in  the  room.  Light  shoiild  be 
modified,  but  not  excluded.  The  patient 
will  sleep  better  if  the  room  is  not  darkened 
during  the  day.  A  marked  difference  should 
be  made  between  day  and  night ;  tlr!';  has 
bean  strongly  insisted  on  by  Corrigan  in  his 
admirable  lectures  on  fever.  No  one  should 
be  admitted  to  the  room  except  the  necessary 
attendants. 

The  disease  having  been  established,  can 
it  be  cut  sliort  by  any  means  ?  It  is  not  pos- 
sible when  the  poison  has  been  taken  into 
the  system.  For  long  it  was  supposed  that 
bleeduig,  emetics,  and  cold  affusion  were 
potent  factors  in  suddenly  arrestin  ^  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease ;  purg  itives  have  also 
been  a  popular  remedy,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  an  active  purge  at  the  onset  of  fever 
has  often  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
the  whole  progress  of  the  case.  The  idea 
of  arresting  typhus  fever  by  such  means  is 
now  altogether  abandoned. 

The  disease  in  uncomplicated  cases,  when 
of  moderate  severity,  runs  a  certain  course, 
tending  towards  a  favourable  termination, 
and  then  the  treatment  is  absolutely  ex- 
pectant. Nevertheless;  the  watchful  care  of 
the  physician  can  do  much  in  steering  the 
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ship  throuKli  tronblcrl  waters  into  a  haven  of 
safety,  avoiilinj;  the  rocks  ami  shoals  which 
threaten  to  8iibtnerf»e  it.  The  rcf,'uhition  of 
the  diet  is  of  paramount  importance.  Thirst 
is  constantly  felt,  and  tlio  craving  should  be 
satisfied,  and  the  fancies  of  the  sick,  when 
possible,  be  indulged.  Cold  water  or  some 
mineral  water  will  generally  bo  found  to  be 
most  acceptable;  when  the  tongue  is  dry, 
iced  water  or  ice  may  be  permitted.  If  the 
patienfs  sensibilities  are  so  blunted  that  he 
cannot  give  expression  to  his  wants  and 
wishes,  care  mnst  be  taken  that  at  regular 
intervals  drink  and  nourisiiment  be  given  ; 
no  more  suitable  drink  tlian  milk  and  water 
or  soda-water,  can  be  given,  thus  supplying 
nourishment  at  tiie  same  time  that  the 
thirst  is  assuaged  No  longer  is  the  fever 
patient  destined  to  be  kepton</Je<e  absolue — 
Fieberdiat.  It  is  now  universally  recognised 
that  the  waste  must  be  supplied  by  suitable 
nourishment.  In  Great  Brjtain  and  Ireland 
the  example  was  set,  which  has  since  been  fol- 
lowed in  France  and  (iermany,  clinical  ])hy- 
sicians  in  the  foremost  rank  in  these  countries 
admitting  frankly  that  there  was  ground  for 
the  charge  made  against  them  of  starving 
their  patients.  So  speak  Niemever  and 
Trousseau.  Broths  of  different  kinds  are 
now  freely  allow-ed,  and,  when  there  is  great 
debility  and  manifest  failure  of  strength, 
more  concentrated  nonrishinent,  as  essence 
of  meat,  or  eggs.  The  administration  of 
wine  and  stronger  alcoholics  is  one  of  the 
points  in  the  treatment  of  fever  demanding 
the  most  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
the  physician,  for  upon  it  may  depend  the 
issues  of  life  or  death;  but  some  patients  do 
not  require  wine.  In  most  cases,  unless  in 
those  stamped  by  malignancy  from  the  com- 
mencement, it  may  be  postponed  to  the  end  of 
the  first  or  beginning  or  even  the  middle  of 
the  second  week,  and  then  cautiously,  ten- 
tatively given,  marking  its  eflects.  The 
selection  of  the  stimulant  should  depend 
upon  the  age  and  previous  habits  of  the 
patient :  the  young  or  previously  temperate 
require  wine  in  small  (piantities,  and  diluted  ; 
the  aged  or  intemperate  a  liberal  allowance 
of  strong  wine  or  even  brandy.  \\'itliout 
reference  to  the  day  of  the  fever,  if  there  be 
prostration,  a  tendency  to  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers,  stimulants  must  be  freely  given  :  and 
tlias  it  may  be  that  the  threatened  paralysis 
of  the  heart  is  warded  off.  Medicinal  agents, 
such  a.-<  ammonia,  ether,  musk,  and  camphor 
ai"e  often  advisable. 

Wlien  wme  agi'ees,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pulse,  which  was  weak  and  shaky,  acquires 
strength  and  falls  in  fre(piency,  and  the 
delirium  is  mitigated,  for  Rtimulants  often 
exercise  a  calmative  influence  inducing  sleep. 
The  heart,  which,  from  its  weakness  or  para- 
lysis, Palis  for  the  must  strenuous  etlorts  to 
sustain  its  flagging  force  to  bridge  over  the 
danger  which  is  so  imminent,  may  recover  its 


natural  force.  The  cerebral  symptoms  — lu-ad- 
ache  and  delirium-  are  frf(jueiitly  relieved 
by  the  application  of  ice  or,  what  is  some- 
times more  effectual,  cold  or  tepid  affusion. 
Care  should  be  taken,  when  the  ice-bladder  is 
employed,  that  it  should  not  remain  too  lonfj 
on  the  head,  as  it  seems  to  have  u  depressing 
effect.  When  insomnia  is  present,  and  the 
temperature  is  high,  te|)id  atfusion  often  has 
the  effect  of  inducing  sleep  ;  so  has  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  the 
temples,  sleep  often  coming  on  while  the 
blood  is  flowing.  The  practice  of  general 
bleeding  in  fever  followed  bj-  Sydenham  and 
by  I'ringle  even  in  gaol  fever,  and  in  a  modi- 
fied manner  by  many  eminent  physicians  of 
wide  experience,  as  Che^\'ne  and  others,  in 
the  epidemics  of  the  early  years  of  the 
present  century  and  even  later,  lias  fallen 
into  disuse  ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  a  little 
blood  locally  (two  or  three  leeches  on  each 
temple)  is  not  only  imobjectionable,  but  is  a 
remedial  measure  of  the  greatest  value.  In 
conditions  of  a  comato.~e  nature  blisters 
sliould  be  employed  -  straps  of  blisters  on 
the  vertex,  and  not  to  the  nucha,  the  part 
usually  selected,  but  which  should  be  avoided. 
If  insomnia  continues,  the  use  of  the  bro- 
mides may  be  resorted  to,  and  often  with 
advantage  ;  but  wlien  they  fail,  as  they  may, 
then  opium  or  morphine  must  be  adminis- 
tered. Dr.  Hall  has  found  sul phonal  a 
remedy  of  much  value,  but  it  often  has  a 
depressing  effect. 

The  application  of  water  to  the  head  has 
been  spoken  of,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  also 
essential  for  the  whole  body.  The  most 
scrupulous  cleanliness  is  to  be  observed,  and 
sponging  with  cold  or  tepid  water  may  bo 
used  when  the  antipyretic  treatment  by  cold 
baths  has  not  been  fully  carried  out — a 
practice  now  so  generally  followed  in  Ger- 
many in  the  treatment  of  enteric  fever,  and 
for  which  are  claimed  by  its  advocates, 
Licberineister  and  others,  such  satisfactory 
results.  This  treatment  is  now  being  adopted 
in  typhus  also,  in  which,  as  in  other 
cognate  diseases,  tlie  danger  of  high  temper- 
ature is  imiversally  admitted  in  combating 
the  very  essence  of  fever,  which  Galen 
termed  'calorprieter  naturam."  The  prac- 
tice, although  it  originated  in  England,  has 
not  hitherto  m  this  countrj-  been  adopted  to 
the  same  extent  as  on  the  Continent  and  in 
India.  The  importance  of  the  reduction  of 
the  tenijierature  which  is  menacing  life  can- 
not be  over-estimated. 

Quinine  has  been  looked  on  by  some  as  a 
specific,  not  only  in  malarious,  but  in  con- 
tinued fever,  and  has  been  used  extensively 
since  first  recommended  as  an  antipyretic 
by  Vogt.  Liebtrnieister  recommends  it  in 
colossal  doses,  and  says  he  now  treats  no 
serious  case  of  typhus  without  it.  (juiniiio 
is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  the  cold  bath  in  the 
antipyretic  treatment  of  fever  ;  it  may  be  the 
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sole  antipyretic  when  the  cold  bath  is  contra- 
indicated.  Mosler,  who  had  the  experience 
of  two  epidemics  of  typhus,  attributes  the 
low  mortality  of  the  second  to  the  fact  of  the 
antipyretic  treatment  having;  been  by  him 
more  energetically  carried  out  in  that  epi- 
demic than  in  the  first. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  contrasting  macu- 
lated typhus  with  enteric  fever,  that  in  the 
former  the  bowels  are  generally  confined; 
the  best  means  of  removing  this  state  is  by 
warm  or  cold  water  enemata,  which  never 
cause  over-action,  which  even  mild  aperients 
by  the  mouth  often  do.  One  of  the  most 
dangerous  complications  in  fever  is  moteor- 
ism,  and  the  best  means  of  combating  it  is 
by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  turpen- 
tine. Another  is  bed-sore,  which  in  low 
forms  of  fever,  despite  all  efforts  to  guard 
against  it,  will  sometimes  appear.  The  back 
should  be  examined  daily,  and  the  surface, 
which  has  become  red,  should  be  bathed  with 
brandy  or  camphorated  sjjirit ;  tht;  position 
of  the  patient  should  be  changed,  and  air  or 
water  cushions  placed  under  the  back,  or  a 
water  bed  emiJoyed.  In  all  cases  it  is  most 
desirable  to  have  two  beds ;  a  change  can 
be  effected  without  difficulty  or  danger,  and 
the  coxnfort  and  advantage  of  a  day  and 
night  bed  are  incalculable.  It  is  most  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  limit  the  ravages  of  bed-sores, 
the  nates  have  literally  sloughed  away,  but 
even  in  such  a  case  recovery  has  taken  place. 

The  local  applications  which  answer  best 
are  carrot  poultices  with  charcoal,  or  stimu- 
lating poultices  calculated  to  promote  the 
throwing  off  of  the  gangrenous  parts.  Dry 
ganjjrene  may  be  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, as  it  is  a  protection  to  the  subjacent 
parts.  The  danger  of  hypostasis  has  been 
alluded  to,  and  this  may  be  averted  by  alter- 
ing the  position  of  tlie  patient,  and  also  by 
the  free  administration  of  wine  or  brandy  to 
stimulate  tlie  heart's  action. 

The  use  of  quinine  as  an  antipyretic  has 
been  mentioned  ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
it  is  the  most  reliable  remedy  in  some  of  the 
complications  of  fever — above  all  in  typhoid 
pneuujonia,  as  recommended  by  the  writer's 
distinguished  colleague.  Dr.  Gordon.  Inde- 
pendently of  its  effect  in  pneumonia,  quinine 
seems  to  have  almost  a  specific  influence  on 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  for  it  has 
been  often  found  that  under  its  influence  the 
weak,  irregular,  and  tiuitering  heart  has 
become  regular. 

The  physician  must  be  always  on  the 
watch  for  complications,  for  their  approach 
is  generally  insidious,  and  wanting  in  the 
symptoms  which  in  ordinary  cases  appertain 
to  them  ;  they  may  be  truly  termed  latent. 
The  restoration  to  health  after  ordinary 
typhus  is  rapid;  but  typhus  protracted 
beyond  its  ordinary  duration  leaves  the 
patient's  bodily  strength  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
and  sometimes  the  brain  does  not  speedily 


recover  from  the  shock  it  has  received. 
Mania  may  be  a  sequel,  but  the  form  of 
cerebral  disturbance  is  more  frequently  ci  a- 
racterised  by  mental  weakness,  with  inability 
to  fix  the  attention  and  follow  any  train  of 
thought.  The  prognosis  is  generally  favour- 
able, for  usually  in  time  the  mind  recovers  its 
wonted  vigour.  John  Banks. 

TYROSIN  (ri.po'y,  cheese).  —  Synon.  : 
Fr.  Ti/rosine. — Tyrosin,  or  para-oxyphenyl- 
a-aniidopropionic  acid,  is,  like  leucin,  with 
which  it  is  generally  associated,  a  decom- 
position-product resulting  from  the  pro- 
longed action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  on 
the  complex  proteid  molecules.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  represented  by  the  formula 
C,H„NO,. 

Characters. — Tyrosin  crystals  are  soluble 
in  acids  and  alkalis,  but  very  sparingly 
soluble  *in  cold  water,  much  more  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  practically  may  be  con- 
sidered insoluble  in  ether  and  strong  alcohol. 

Microscopicalhj ,  tyrosin  crystals  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  the  form  of  \'ery  fine  needles, 
either  separate,  or  occurring  in  feathery  or 
wheatsheaf  bmidles  {see  fig.  103). 

Chcmicalhj,  tyrosin  may  be  obtained 
from  the  urine  by  the  method  described 
under  Leucin,  but  the  residue  of  this,  in- 
soluble in  boiling  alcohol,  is  treated  with 
boiling  water,  and  allowed  to  crystallise. 
The  most  reliable  and  delicate  reactions  for 
tyrosin  are  the  two  following : 

Piria's  Reaction. — Warm  on  a  water  bath 
for  about  five  minutes  a  watch-glass  con- 
taining tyrosin  moistened  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid ;  a  pink  colour  is  produced. 
Dilute  with  water,  warm,  neiitralise  with 
barium  or  calcium  carbonate;  filter  whilst 
hot.  Add  to  the  filtrate  a  few  drops,  carefully 
avoiding  an  excess,  of  a  weak  solution  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron.  A  violet  coloration 
is  indicative  of  tlie  presence  of  tyrosin. 

Hoffmann'' s  Eeaction. — If  to  a  heated  solu- 
tion of  tyrosin  a  little  Millon's  reagent  be 
added,  the  fluid  assumes  a  rose-red  or  crim- 
son colour  ;  and  if  tyrosin  be  })resent  in  quan- 
tity, a  precipitate  of  a  similar  colour  will  be 
thrown  down. 

Pathological  Significance.  —  Tyrosin, 
according  to  Kiihne,  is  never  present  in 
healthy  livers  ;  it,  however,  is  probably  nor- 
mally present  in  very  small  amount  in  the 
pancreas  and  the  secretion  of  this  gland,  and 
in  the  spleen.  It  is  never  a  normal  con- 
stituent of  the  urine  ;  but  its  presence  in 
this  excretion  along  with  leucin  is  of  value 
diagnostically  in  certain  morbid  states  of 
the  liver,  especially  acute  yellow  atrophy,  in 
which  the  secreting  cells  are  quickly  disin- 
tegrated. It  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
urine  in  cases  of  acute  poisoning  by  phos- 
phorus. See  Leitcin  ;  Liver,  Atrophy  of, 
Acute  Yellow;  and  Microscope  in  Medicine. 
John  Harold. 
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ULCER  and  ULCERATION  {lUot, 
ulcus,  a  sore). — Synon.  :  Sore;  ¥r.  Ulcere; 
Ger.  Geschwiir. 

Definition. — A  solution  of  continuity  on 
an  epithelial  or  endothelial  surface,  secreting 

jEtiology. — A  breach  of  surface  may  arise 
from  external  causes,  such  as  mechanical 
violence,  chemical  irritation,  heat  and  cold, 
continued  pressure,  and  the  like ;  on  the 
other  hand,  changes  may  commence  with- 
in the  tissues  themselves,  owing  to  some 
general  or  constitutional  cause,  and  a  breach 
of  suriace,  dependent  upon  acute  or  chronic 
iiirtammation  or  defective  nutrition,  be  the 
result. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  parts  of  a 
healing  ulcer  are—the  surface;  the  thin  blue 
epidermic /)f/^(c/e ;  the  edges;  the  surround- 
ings ;  the  discharge.  "When  an  ulcer  de- 
pans  from  the  healing  type,  every  possible 
variety  of  aj)pearaiice  occurs  in  the  surface, 
edges,  surroundings,  and  discharge,  and  in  the 
character  and  intensity  of  the  accompanying 
pain. 

When  a  section  of  an  ulcer  is  examined 
microscopically,  the  following  parts  are  made 
out  :  A  layer  of  free  leucocytes  or  pus-cor- 
l)uscles  on  the  surface;  projecting  up  into  the 
pus  are  fine  points,  consisting  of  loops  of 
blood-vessels,  coated  over  with  living  white 
corpuscles,  constitutinggranulations ;  beneath 
tliis,  a  zone  of  inflammatory  tissue,  consisting 
of  fine  connective  or  dense  fibrous  tissue, 
varying  according  to  the  age  and  character 
of  the  atTection.  Marginally  there  is  a  zone 
of  hyper*mia,  fading  away  into  healthy  tissue 
beyond,  where  the  blood-capillaries  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  white  blood-corpuscles  are 
in  excess. 

Sliould  the  whole  of  the  afifected  part  be 
seen  on  a  vertical  section,  it  would  ajipear 
depressed  in  the  centre ;  and  each  zone, 
from  the  surface  downwards,  would  appear 
as  an  arc  of  a  greater  circle  than  the  pre- 
vious. 

The  history  of  the  commencement  of  an 
ulcer  will  evidently  varj',  according  as  it 
originates  (1)  from  external,  or  (2)  from  con- 
stitutional  causes. 

1.  When  a  wound  does  not  heal  by  pri- 
mary union,  by  scabbing,  or  by  first  intention, 
it  begins  in  a  few  hours  to  show  signs  of 
active  hyperoemia.  Tlie  surface  exudes  first 
serum,  then  white  blood-coriniscles,  fibrinous 
and  albuminous  matters  ;  the  surroundings 
become  congested ;    by-and-by   granidations 


appear  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  an 
ulcer  is  thus  established. 

2.  When  the  changes  commence  within 
the  tissues,  the  general  atTection  finds  ex- 
pression in  some  local  irritation,  causing  a 
determination  of  blood  to  tiic  part.  The  irri- 
tation maj'  be  a  varicose  vein,  a  gumma,  a 
strumous  gland,  or  a  malignant  tumour. 
The  blood-vessels  at  first  exude  serum,  which 
infiltrates  the  neit,'hbourintj  tissues,  causing 
them  to  swell.  White  blood-corpuscles  and 
fibrinous  matters  after  a  time  escape  from 
the  capillary  walls,  and  the  irritated  spot  be- 
comes permeated  by  an  embrj-onic  connec- 
tive tissue.  The  tissue  thus  formed  parses, 
as  the  result  of  chronic  irritation,  to  a  higher 
state  of  development,  becoming  fine  fibrous 
tissue,  and  as  it  becomes  more  dense  con- 
tracting upon  the  structures  passinj;  through 
it.  The  consequences  of  such  a  change  as 
this  in  any  part  are,  first,  an  increased  ac- 
tivity of  its  normal  functions  ;  and,  secondly, 
a  perversity  and  a  gradual  cessation  of  these 
functions,  followed  bj'  destruction  of  the 
tissue  from  the  arrest  of  nutrition. 

.\  section  of  the  part  in  this  condition 
would  show  the  irritating  spot  in  the  centre, 
then  a  zone  of  indurated  fibrous  tissue,  and 
around  all  a  zone  of  hyper.emia.  When  the 
skin  becomes  involved  it  changes  colour,  the 
epidermis  is  shed  rapidly,  serum  oozes  out 
througii  cracks  and  fissures,  and  finally  may 
collect  on  the  surface  to  form  a  scab.  When 
the  scab  falls  off,  a  raw  surface,  consisting  ot 
the  papillary  Uyer  of  the  skin,  is  seen,  and 
from  this  a  discharge  flows  away,  becoming 
thicker  and  more  purulent.  The  surface  is 
now  an  open  sore,  secreting  matter,  and  exists 
as  an  ulcer. 

Pathology.-  Ulceration. — The  ulcera- 
tive process  is  so  intimately  associated  with 
inflammation,  suppuration,  fjangrene,  pliage- 
diEua,  granulation,  and  cicatrisation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  detach  it  from  any  one  of  these, 
and  call  it  a  separate  definite  process.  Few 
writers  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  process,  some  looking  upon  the 
ulcerative  process  as  implying  destruction 
of  the  tissues  only  ;  others,  as  signifying  both 
destruction  and  repair.  In  its  widest  sense, 
the  ulcerative  process  is  the  process  whereby 
ulcers  are  formed,  spread,  arrested,  main- 
tained, and  healed.  The  actual  formation  of 
an  ulcer  lias  been  discussed ;  and  when  tiie 
ulcer  is  onceestablished.  the  ulcerative  jirocesa 
is  seen  to  be  a  liijucfaction  and  dissolution  ol 
the   tissues  and  exuded  elements,  and   the 
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formation  of  granulations  and  discharge. 
This  process  goes  on  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  history  of  an  ulcer,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  aay  that  it  ends  before 
healing  takes  place. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  any 
ulcer,  vascular  changes  take  place,  which 
have  to  be  followed  closely  before  the  ulcera- 
tive  process  can  be  understood  ai'ight.  In 
the  first  place,  the  capillaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  irritated  spot  are  in  a  state 
of  tension,  from  increased  blood -pressure, 
and  they  tend  to  relieve  themselves  by  the 
transudation,  first,  of  serum,  and  then  of 
white  blood-corpuscles  and  fibrinous  ma- 
terial. These  products  behave  differently, 
according  as  they  escape  into  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  or  reach  the  surface. 

(a)  When  the  cells  and  fibrinous  materials 
escape  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  they  in- 
filtrate the  immediate  neiglibourliood  of  the 
ulcer,  causing  a  surcharge  and  cedema  of  the 
connective  tissues.  The  consequent  pressure 
on  the  blood-vessels  leads  to  interference 
with  the  circulation,  and,  as  a  result,  to  a 
deficiency  of  the  nutrition  of  the  surrounding 
tissues.  The  cellular  elements  of  these  tissues 
swell,  undergo  degeneration,  liquefy  and  are 
absorbed,  or  remain  in  the  tissues.  Accord- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  irritation  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  so  the  area  of  infil- 
tration and  of  liquefaction  extends,  and  the 
degenerative  process  continues ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  along  with  the  infiltration,  in- 
duration occurs,  and  stays  the  processes  of 
destruction.  The  arrest  of  the  extension  of 
infiltration,  by  the  formation  of  a  moderately 
firm  barrier  of  indurated  tissue,  is  necessary 
before  repair  sufticient  to  heal  the  ulcer  is 
induced. 

(6)  The  portion  of  the  cellular  transuda- 
tion that  reaches  the  surface  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  part  for  which  sufficient  nutrition 
cannot  be  obtained  fiovvs  away  as  pus,  whilst 
the  part  that  is  retained  in  close  proximity 
to  the  blood-vessels  becomes  formed  into  a 
layer  of  embryonic  connective  tissue.  This 
laj-er,  as  the  irritation  declines  in  intensity, 
increases  in  thickness,  becomes  vascularised, 
and  rises  into  small  protuberances  constitut- 
ing granulations.  The  vascularisation  of  the 
embryonic  connective  tissue  keeps  pace  with 
the  continued  addition  of  new  cells  on  the 
surface,  and  so  the  reparative  action  is  kept 
going.  The  deeper  layer  of  first-formed  cells 
now  become  spindle-shaped,  with  their  long 
axis  parallel  to  the  blood-vessels.  Along  with 
the  blood-vessels, lymphatics  and  sympathetic 
nerves  find  their  way  into  the  granulations. 
The  spindle-shaped  cells  gi-adually  form  a 
denser  tissue,  and,  owing  to  their  shrinking, 
the  granulations  diminish  in  size,  the  puru- 
lent secretion  grows  more  scanty,  and  by- 
and-by  the  whole  surface  is  involved  in  cica- 
tricial tissue,  and  glossed  over  by  an  epithelial 
pellicle  (see  Cicatkisation).     The  details  of 


this  process  will  vary  according  as  the  de- 
structive or  the  reparative  process  pre- 
dominates ;  the  predominance  of  the  former 
will  cause  ulcers  to  spread,  forming  inflamed 
and  phageda'uic  ulcers;  whilst  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  latter  will  tend  towards  the  heal- 
ing of  ulcers. 

That  an  ulcer  heals  by  the  building  up  of 
new  tissue  is  much  to  be  doubted.  The  nicer 
comes  to  the  same  level  as  the  surroundings, 
not  so  much,  if  at  all,  by  the  growth  of  its 
granulations,  as  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
swelling  and  induration  in  the  edges  and 
surroundings  themselves.  Before  it  can  heal, 
these  must  be  restored  to  a  normal  state  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  this  takes  place,  and  the  same 
level  is  reached,  that  the  epidermis  advances 
and  glosses  over  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the 
cicatrix. 

Varieties. — No  better  classification  of  the 
varieties  of  ulcers  than  Syme's  can  be  given. 
All  writers  on  surgery,  since  his  time,  follow 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  his  classification, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  this  system  here, 
noticing  in  order  the  following  varieties  of 
ulcers  :  (1)  The  healing  or  healthg  ;  (2) 
those  that  do  not  heal  from  defect  of  ac- 
tion; (3)  those  that  do  not  heal  from  ex- 
cess of  action ;  and  (4)  those  that  do  not 
heal  from  peculiarity  of  action. 

1.  The  healing  or  healthy  ulcer. 
The   surface   is   covered   by  granulations, 

which  are  small  and  sensitive,  and  bleed  when 
smartly  touched.  There  is  a  thin,  blue,  epi- 
dermic pellicle,  consisting  of  the  epidermis 
advancing  from  the  edges  and  over  the  sur- 
face. The  edges  are  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face, of  a  pink  tint,  and  free  from  induration. 
The  surroundings  are  free  from  induration, 
and  normal  in  appearance.  The  discharge 
consists  of  healthy  laudable  pus.  The  pain 
is  inconsiderable. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  consists  in 
helping  the  healing  process  by  local  and  con- 
stitutional means.  The  local  means  consist, 
first,  in  rest,  by  position,  or  by  splints  or 
bandages :  and,  secondly,  in  the  application 
of  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  water  or  slightly 
stimulating  lotion  to  absorb  discharge  and 
protect  the  surface ;  over  this  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk  slightly  larger  than  the  piece  of  lint,  to 
prevent  evaporation  ;  and  then  a  bandage  or 
piece  of  strapping  over  all,  to  fix  the  dressing 
and  support  the  part.  Should  the  healing  of 
the  ulcer  flag,  stimulating  lotions  are  required 
to  restore  the  tone.  If  the  ulcer  has  involved 
a  large  amount  of  skin,  the  process  of  skin- 
grafting  hastens  the  cure,  and  is  an  efficient 
means  of  helping  the  cicatrisation.  The 
patient's  general  health  must  be  attended  to, 
and  the  appearance  of  any  retrograde  change 
in  the  part  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  such  treat- 
ment. 

2.  Ulcers  that  do  not  heal  from 
defect  of  action. 

(a)  Weak  ulcer. — The  cause  of  this  form 
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is  generally  the  prolon^od  use  of  emollient  ' 
appliciUioiis.  The  clmracters  are  :  The  ;;ranu-  ^ 
latioiis  become  Habby,  watery,  gelatinous 
masses,  and  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
roundinj^s,  constitntiiif^  'proud  tlesh.'  The 
edjjes  are  overlajiped  by  the  <,'ranidations. 
The  surroundinj,'s  are  normal.  Tlie  discharj^e 
is  thiu  and  watery.  There  is  little  or  no 
pain. 

Treatment. — It  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of 
the  exuberant  granulations  by  caustics,  such 
as  nitrate  of  silver  or  pure  nitric  acid.  After- 
M  ards  we  must  employ  astringent  lotions,  or 
powdered  substances,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc, 
oxide  of  zinc  and  starch,  tannic  acid,  or 
nitrate  of  lead,  with  linn  bandaging.  ^Vheu 
at  the  same  time  the  patient's  health  is 
lowered  in  tone,  tonics  and  bitter  astringents 
must  be  given  freely. 

{b)  Indolent,  callous,  or  chronic  ulcer. — 
This  sub-variety  occiu-s  when,  fi-om  chronic 
irritation,  the  tibrous-tiss'.ie  induration  is  ex- 
cessive, the  blood-vessels  reach  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer  in  too  nunute  (juantities  to  buildup 
healthy  granulations,  and  so  the  ulcer  is  per- 
petuated. 

The  surface  is  sunk  below  the  level  of  its 
surroundings,  is  destitute  of  granulations,  and 
looks  glazed.  The  edges  are  raised,  hard, 
and  irregular.  The  surroundings  are  indu- 
rated, raised,  and  the  veins  in  them  fi'equently 
become  varicose.  The  discharge  is  thin,  serous, 
and  small  in  quantity.  Tlie  pain  at  times  is 
very  great,  especial!}-  at  night. 

Treatment. — The  induration  is  got  rid  of 
by  strapping  tightly  and  evenly  with  soap  or 
resin,  or  a  mixture  of  soap  and  resin,  plaster ; 
holes  nuist  be  made  in  the  plaster  to  allow 
the  discharge  to  escape,  and  the  strapping 
should  be  re-applied  every  forty-eight  hours. 
At  each  removal,  the  surface  may  be  touched 
with  caustics,  or  washed  with  a  strongly 
stimulating  lotion,  as  of  carbolic  acid  1  to  20, 
or  chloride  of  zinc  20  grains  to  the  ounce. 
Wlien  the  induration  is  gone  and  granulations 
appear,  the  ordinary  treatment  for  a  healthy 
ulcer  is  all  that  is  recpiired.  .\nother  method 
is  to  blister  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  with 
plaster  or  solution  of  cantharides  ;  to  apply 
a  poultice  over  all,  allowing  it  to  remain  for 
six  hours;  and  on  removal  of  the  poultice, 
to  wash  the  part  with  carbolic  acid  lotion  1  to 
20,  and  apply  antiseptic  dressings  {sec  .•Anti- 
septic Treatment).  Still  another  method  of 
treatment  is  by  the  elastic  bandage  ;  this  is 
used  for  the  lower  extremity  only.  The  part 
is  first  washed  with  carbolic  acid  1  to  20.  and 
the  limb  bandaged  firmly  and  evenly  with 
Martin's  elastic  bandage,  from  the  toes  up- 
wards, covering  over  the  idcer.  No  dressitig 
is  placed  over  the  ulcer.  The  bandnge  by 
continued  pressure  causes  softening,  lique- 
faction, and  absorption  of  the  hard  surround- 
ings ;  and  the  surface -of  the  idcer  is  bathed 
in  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part.  The 
bandage  is    removed   nightly,  washed    with 


carbulic  acid,  hung  up  to  dry  at  a  distance 
from  the  tire,  and  re-applied  in  tlif  murning. 
During  the  night  a  simple  dressing  is  worn. 
For  old-standmg  idcers  nudtiple  conci-ntric 
incisions  through  the  dense  tissues  about 
them  are  of  much  value.  The  incisions  are 
made  parallel  to  the  margins,  but  not  sutli- 
cienth'  near  to  cut  the  blood-vessels  going 
directly  towards  them.  The  incisions  are  to 
be  kept  open  by  strips  of  linen,  when  it  will 
bo  found  that  tlie  intiltratiiig  serum  escapes, 
aH'ording  relief  of  tension. 

:!.  Ulcers  that  do  not  heal  from 
excess  of  action. 

((()  Irrtlablc  ulcers. — Tliese  are  met  with 
on  the  legs  of  nervous  and  ana-mic  women. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  covered  often  with  a 
grey  slough.  The  edges  are  irregular.  The 
surroundings  are  red  and  glazed,  but  not 
thickened.  The  discharge  is  a  thin  sanious 
pus.  The  pain  is  excessive,  of  an  aching 
kind. 

TuE.*.TMENT.— In  the  treatment  of  irritable 
ulcer  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  relieve 
pain  by  giving  opium  hypodermically  or  in- 
ternally, and  appKiiig  opiate  or  lead  lotions 
externally.  At  the  same  time  an  endeavour 
is  made  to  restore  the  patient's  health 
and  tone.  When  the  pain  has  ceascil,  the 
ulcer  is  treated  by  some  one  of  the  above 
methods. 

(6)  Inflamed  ulcers. — Any  form  of  ulcer 
may  become  intlained.  This  sub-variety 
usually  arises  during  the  course  of  an  indo- 
lent ulcer,  from  derangement  of  the  patient's 
health,  and  local  irritation. 

The  surface  is  covered  with  a  greenish- 
grey  slough.  The  edges  are  swollen,  everted, 
red,  and  angry.  The  surroundings  are  red, 
swollen,  and  hot.  The  discharge  is  ichorous, 
offensive,  often  bloody,  and  causing  irritati(>n 
wherever  it  touches.  The  pain  is  of  a  throb- 
bing kind. 

Treatment. — The  inflamed  ulcer  should 
be  treated  by  rest,  with  bread-poultices  pro- 
perly applied  ;  by  three  or  four  leeches, 
around  the  sore :  or  l)y  scarification  of  the 
edges,  wliich  will  allay  the  inflammation. 
After  this  the  onhnary  treatment  previously 
reconiniendeil  is  to  be  followed. 

4.  Ulcers  that  do  not  heal  from 
peculiarity  of  action. 

{(1)  l'h<i(j<d(iiui-  and  sloiifjhinfj  ulcers. — 
When  an  inflamed  ulcer  commences  to 
spread,  the  edges  licpiefv  and  rapidly  break 
down.  The  process  may  take  place  witii 
extraordinary  rapidity,  as  in  chancre,  when 
it  is  called  phagediena;  or  as  in  hospital 
gangrene,  when  it  spreads  chiefly  by  slough- 
mg.  The  patient  in  either  case  is  usually  in 
a  cachectic  state  ;  the  ulcerated  part  is  dusky 
red,  angry-looking,  hot,  and  painful.  Tiie 
surface  is  covered  by  a  grey  or  black  slouvrh, 
and  the  edges  are  shari)ly  cut  and  under- 
mined. See  IJiito,  Venereal;  Ganokesk  ; 
and  Venereal  Soke. 
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Treatment. — Eest,  opiates  internally,  and 
externally  in  the  form  of  lotions,  and  careful 
dieting  are  necessary  to  subdue  the  spread  of 
the  infamniatory  action.  Prolonged  immer- 
sion in  water,  which  is  kept  constant!}'  re- 
newed, is  an  excellent  method  of  treatment. 
Should  these  methods  not  control  the  action, 
the  application  of  strong  nitric  acid  will  often 
succeed.  Fresh  air  and  disinfectants  are  re- 
quired; and  opium  to  relieve  pain. 

(b)  Varicose  ulcers.  -The  points  to  he 
observed  about  a  varicose  ulcer  are  that  it 
follows  the  cln-onic  irritation  of  a  varicose 
vein  ;  that  when  formed  it  may  become  in- 
dolent, inflamed,  irritable,  &.e.  ;  and  that  it 
frequeiith-  bleeds,  from  the  ulcerative  action 
extending  towards  and  thinning  the  wall  of 
a  vein.     See  Veins,  Diseases  of. 

Treatment. —Varicose  ulcer  itself  is  to 
be  treated  by  the  ordinary  methods,  but  the 
varicose  vein  must  be  supported  b.y  an  elastic 
stocking,  or,  what  is  better,  when  the  ulcer 
is  in  a  healthy  state,  by  a  Martin's  elastic 
bandage. 

(c)  Hemorrhagic  ulcers. — H.Tmorrhagic 
■ulcers  occur  in  persons  suftering  from 
amenorrlinea,  scurvy,  chronic  jaundice,  or 
hsemophilia.  They  possess  the  characters  of 
irritable  ulcers,  but  in  addition  have  a  spt'cial 
tendency  to  ooze  blood  from  the  surface.  The 
blood  is  of  a  capillary-venous  character,  and 
flows  freely  at  times. 

Treatment. — In  the  ha?morrhagic  sub- 
variety  we  have  to  attend  to  the  diathesis 
with  which  this  special  form  of  ulceration  is 
associated,  and  treat  the  ulcer  by  any  one  of 
the  usual  methods. 

{d)  SiQihilitic,  lupoid,  rodent,  scorbutic, 
endothelial,  and  >;n(co?/.s  ulcerations. — These 
are  described  in  separate  articles. 

One  form  of  ulcer  possesses  so  much  in- 
tei-est  to  the  practitioner  that  it  calls  for 
special  consideration. 

Bed-sore.  — Synon.:  Fr.  Decubitus;  Ger. 
Decubitus  ;    Wuudliegen. 

Definition.— A  form  of  ulcer  caused  by 
continued  pressure,  consequent  on  the  re- 
cumbent position. 

Etiology.  —  Bed-sores  are  dependent 
either  on  a  low  condition  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  tissues  of  the  patient,  on  bad  nursing,  or 
on  a  combination  of  the  two.  In  patients 
suffering  from  fractured  spine,  especially  if 
the  spinal  cord  be  torn  ;  in  those  paralysed 
from  other  causes  ;  in  cases  of  fractures  of 
the  lower  extremity;  in  angular  curvature 
of  the  spine  ;  in  patients  suffering  from  hip- 
jomt  diseases  ;  in  the  acute  specific  fevers  ; 
and  in  the  aged — in  fact,  in  any  disease  or 
condition  necessitating  long  confinement  to 
bed,  and  rest  in  one  position — bed-sores  may 
be  developed.  When,  in  addition  to  the 
illness,  the  nursing  is  badly  conducted,  as 
shown  by  urine,  pus,  blood,  or  any  discharge 
whatever   being  allowed  to  remain   on   the 


part  where  the  patient  lies,  a  strong  deter- 
mining cause  is  set  up,  which  will  in  all  proba- 
bility originate  a  bed-sore.  Other  strongly 
predisposing  causes  are  the  use  of  a  feather 
bed,  and  the  presence  of  a  blanket  between 
the  mattress  and  the  imder-sheet,  into  which 
the  perspiration  from  the  patient's  body 
soaks,  causing  the  blanket  to  act  like  a  poul- 
tice. Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  paralysis 
and  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  circulation, 
combined  with  pressure  and  inattention  to 
strict  rules  of  cleanliness,  are  the  main 
elements  present  in  the  production  of  a 
bed-sore. 

The  various  sites  on  which  bed-sores  form 
are  arranged  here  in  the  order  of  frequency 
with  which  they  are  met — the  sacrum,  the 
heel,  the  buttocks,  over  the  trochanters, 
between  the  shoulders,  on  the  middle  of  the 
back  from  the  shoulders  to  the  sacrum,  on 
the  malleoli,  on  the  elbows,  and  on  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  On  the  heel  the  usual  cause  is 
the  pressure  of  a  splint ;  on  the  elbow  bed- 
sores frequently  supervene  in  such  eases 
as  hip-joint  disease,  owing  to  the  tendency 
patients  have  to  support  themselves  on  one 
or  both  elbows. 

Anatomical  Characters.-- A  bed-sore  is 
only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  evil  results 
of  pressure.  The  passage  of  blood  through  a 
part  where  pressure  is  great  becomes  mecha- 
nically difficult.  Exudation  from  the  blood- 
vessels takes  place,  causing  the  cuticle  to  be 
first  raised,  then  to  peel  off,  and  finally  a 
moist  catarrhal  surface  results.  By-and-by 
stagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels 
occurs,  and  as  a  consequence  the  part 
becomes  practically  dead.  In  the  sur- 
rounding parts  the  blood-vessels  become 
engorged;  and,  the  presence  of  the  slough 
acting  as  a  foreign  body,  the  irritation  causes 
inflammation,  and  an  exudation  of  inflam- 
matory products  occurs  between  the  living 
and  dead  parts.  This  takes  place  all  around 
and  beneath  the  slough,  but  is  first  apparent 
as  a  furrow  on  the  skin.  This  furrow  gets 
gradually  deeper  and  deeper,  and,  the  process 
of  separation  extending  beneath  the  slough, 
it  becomes  detached  and  finally  thrown  off. 
An  ulcerating  surface  now  results,  the  further 
history  of  which  will  vary  with  the  patient's 
health,  and  according  as  the  ilbiess,  which 
rendered  conflnement  to  bed  necessary,  is  of 
a  curable  or  an  incurable  nature. 

Symptoms. — The  premonitory  symptoms 
of  bed-sore  may  be  either  subjective  or  ob- 
jective. Subjectively  the  patient  complains 
that  the  bed  feels  hard,  that  there  is  a  crease 
in  the  sheet,  that  there  are  crumbs  of  bread 
or  salt  in  the  bed ;  along  with  these  generally 
imaginary  troubles,  a  pricking  numbing 
sensation  is  felt  at  the  point  of  pressure ; 
but  on  examination  of  the  part  complained 
of,  no  change  may  be  apparent.  Or,  again, 
the  complaints  may  be  nil,  as  in  the  para- 
lysed, and  yet  the  effects  of  pressure  may  be 
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far  advanced.  The  objective  symptoms,  tlmt 
i.s,  tlie  chanties  iii)i)aront  in  the  part,  may  hi', 
as  in  the  ])aralysed,  the  tirst  indication  of  the 
ertects  of  pressure.  Tliese  are -alteration  m 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  a  rouf^heninfj  of  the 
cuticle,  and  a  variable  amount  of  pain  on 
pressure  «ith  the  finf,'er.  Any  of  these  is 
sutlicient  indication  that  preventive  measures 
must  be  innnediatoly  undertaken,  otherwise 
a  bedsore  will  develop.  As  the  symptoms 
advance,  the  discoloration  becomes  deeper, 
passing  from  red  to  livid  rod,  from  purple  to 
black.  The  pain,  except  in  the  paralysed, 
becomes  for  a  time  severe,  and  then  tinally 
disappears,  as  all  nervous  connexions  are 
severed.  The  circulation  throu},'h  the  part 
being  com)Wetely  stayed,  a  dark  slough  is 
formed,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  living  and  dead  tissue  is  set  up.  A  foul 
discharge  runs  from  the  part ;  the  tissues 
around  become  red  and  eongestsd  ;  the  edges 
are  undermined  ;  and  a  feeble  attempt  is 
made  to  throw  off  the  central  slough. 
Should  the  slough  be  thrown  ott,  the  muscles, 
fasciie,  and  even  the  bone  of  the  damaged 
part  may  be  exposed.  The  general  symp- 
toms associated  witli  bed-sores  are  chietly 
those  of  the  disease  in  the  course  of  which 
this  complication  has  supervened.  In  some 
instances  a  form  of  pvrexia  may,  however, 
be  induced  by  tiie  discharging  ulcer  itself — 
a  condition  which  constitutes  one  form  of 
'  bed -fever.' 

Diagnosis. — The  appearances  described  in 
the  skin,  at  the  point  or  points  of  pressure, 
are  unmistakable  evidence  either  of  the 
likelihood  of  a  bed-sore  developing,  or  of  its 
actual  presence. 

Progress  and  Prognosis.  -  Should  the 
patient  recover  from  tlie  illness  for  which 
confinement  to  bed  ha<l  become  necessary, 
the  bed-sore  will  in  all  probability  heal. 
Bed-sores,  however,  can  scarcely  be  healed 
in  those  patients  whose  maladies  do  not 
improve,  or  m  whom  recovery  does  not  take 
place.  At  times  pyifinia  supervenes  ;  or  the 
exhaustion,  consecpient  on  a  long-continued 
and  profuse  discharge  from  the  sore,  proves 
too  great  a  drain  on  the  patient.  The  pro- 
gnosis in  regard  to  bed  sores  developing  in  any 
individual  case  will  depend  on  the  disease, 
the  age  of  tlie  patient,  and  tlie  core  taken  in 
nursing.  The  patients  in  \\  hom  a  bad  pro- 
gnosis might  be  given,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bed-sore,  would  be  the  old,  and 
the  partially  paralysed,  especiallj-  when  bad 
nursing  is  superadded. 

TuKATMKNT. — It  is  necessary  to  consider 
this  subject  vmder  the  heads  of  (1)  the  pre- 
ventive  measures;  ("2)  the  treatment  when 
abrasions  have  taken  place;  and  (3)  the 
treatment  or  cure  of  the  sore  when  formed. 

1.  ^{k  preventive  measures  have,  in  para- 
lysed patients,  and  in  patients  suflering  from 
incontinence  of  urine,  to  be  commenced  at 
the  beginning  of  the    illness,  and    signs  of 


changes  in  the  skin  are  not  to  be  waited  for. 
'J'he  part  unist  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the 
circulation  stimulated,  tlie  skin  hardened,  and 
pressure  removed  from  the  parts  where  it  ia 
greatest.  The  best  means  by  which  to  gain 
these  ends  are  as  follows.  First,  the  part 
is  to  be  washed  with  soap  ami  water,  and 
then  thoroughly  dried.  Secondly,  a  j)ieve  if 
Cotton  wool  di}>p('d  in  spirits  of  wine.  eau-de- 
Cologne,  or  brandy,  must  be  applied  to  the 
j)art  with  gentle  rubbing,  until  it  1ms  become 
ihorouglily  dry  ;  an({  this  process  must  bo 
repeated  three  or  four  tunes  at  each  dre.xsing. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  the  skin  supple,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  oxide  of  zinc  ointment  or  sim]>lo 
ointment  must  be  rubbed  into  the  part,  until 
all  greasy  feel  has  di.sapjieared.  Fourthly,  a 
draw-sheet  must  be  placed  beneath  the 
patient,  and  oxide  of  zinc  powder  sprinkled 
on  the  part  on  which  the  patient  is  to  lie ; 
the  sheet  must  be  changed  the  moment  it 
becomes  wet.  whether  from  urine,  blood,  pus, 
or  sweat.  Pressure  must  be  removed  by 
freipiont  changes  of  position,  and  by  suitable 
pads,  air-cushions,  water-pi]K)ws,  or  water- 
beds.  The  part  where  the  ed^'es  of  the 
cushion  press  is  to  be  treated  by  the  same 
preventive  measures,  and  to  be  dressed  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Lnstly,  we  must  avoid 
a  feather-bed,  and  a  blanket  beneath  the 
nnder-sheet.  In  many  cases  bed-.sores  are 
caused  by  careless  nursing,  but  in  others 
the  best  nursing  possible  Ciiiinot  prevent 
badly  nourished  tissues  from  falling  into 
decay. 

2.  When  abrasion  or  roughening  of  the 
cuticle  occurs,  the  same  precautions  in  re- 
gard to  pressure,  moisture,  and  the  use  of 
the  draw- sheet  have  to  be  observed  ;  and,  in 
addition,  some  specific  applications  are  used. 
Sometimes  ihe  port  is  gi*eased  over  with 
zinc  or  simple  ointment ;  this  is  useful  in 
certain  cases,  |)reventing  urine  or  other  irri- 
tating fluid  from  touching  the  tender  parts. 
Over  an  abraded  portion,  soap  plaster 
spread  on  amadou  or  linen  is  applied  ;  at 
other  times  collodion  or  flexible  collodion 
may  be  used.  The  best  fluid  a])]ilicati<iii3 
are  rectilied  spirit,  or  camphorated  spirit, 
with  one-third  water  ;  it  is  necessary  to  add 
water  owing  fo  the  pain  caused  by  puio 
spirit.  The  surface  may  also  be  mopped 
over  with  a  solution  of  two  grains  of  per- 
chloride  of  mercury  in  one  ounce  of  spirit ; 
or  with  one  consisting  of  five  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  an  ounce  of  water. 

3.  The  treatment  of  the  bed-sore  itself 
consists  in  keepint;  the  part  sweet ;  in  aiding 
the  removal  of  the  slough  ;  in  applying  some 
one  of  the  many  stimulant  and  antiseptic 
lotions  in  use  ;  and  in  preventing  the  nei^'h- 
bouring  tissues  from  breaking  down.  To 
clean  the  parts,  and  hasten  the  removal  of 
the  slough,  apply  a  brea<l-aiid-water  iK)nl- 
tice,  or  a  compress  of  wet  salicylic  or  boric 
acid  wool.     When  the  discharge  is  foul,  tbo 
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part  should  be  washed  with  Condy's  fluid 
or  perchloride  of  mercury  lotion  (1-2000) 
between  each  application  of  the  poultice. 
Poullicinj,'  may  be  uiiadvisable,  as  the  heat 
and  moisttu'e  tend  to  soften  and  weaken  the 
parts,  and  permit  of  their  rapidly  breaking 
down. 

Stimulating  and  antiseptic  dressings  are 
employed  in  one  or  oiher  of  the  following 
methods.  Cut  a  piece  of  lint  the  exact  size 
of  the  sore  ;  soak  it  in  some  stimulant  and 
antiseptic  lotion,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  1  in 
40,  or  the  red  lotion,  or  the  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  the  balsam  of  Peru,  or  the  tinc- 
ture of  mvrrh  or  of  catechu  ;  and  apply  it 
exactly  within  the  edge  of  the  sore.  Over 
this  place  a  piece  of  oiled  silk  or  guttapercha 
tissue,  a  fraction  larger  than  the  lint  used  ; 
and  over  this  again  three  or  four  large  folds 
of  lint  or  amadou,  with  a  hole  cut  in  the 
centre  corresponding  to  the  sore. 

In  place  of  the  folds  of  lint  and  amadou, 
circular  pads  or  water-cushions  might  be 
used  to  take  the  pressure  off.  When  the 
slougli  is  large,  lotions  and  poultices  should 
not  be  applied  directly  to  it,  as  tlie  moisture 
only  favours  putrefaction.  To  prevent  this, 
dry  the  sloughing  surface  with  absorbent 
wool ;  dust  it  over  with  iodoform,  iodol,  or 
ordinary  dusting  powder  ;  place  a  piece  of 
oiled  silk  or  guttajjercha  tissue  exactly  over  the 
powdered  slough  ;  and  the  lint,  dipped  in  one 
of  the  above-mentioned  lotions,  when  applied 
over  it,  can  onl^'  touch  the  sore  at  the  ulcera- 
ting furrow  between  the  living  and  dead 
tissue.  All  dressings  should  be  fixed  by 
diachylon  plaster,  and  not  by  a  bandage, 
owing  to  the  heat  and  moisture  engendered 
by  use  of  the  latter. 

The  neighbouring  tissues  must  be  treated 
with  the  preventive  measures  already  men- 
tioned. 

When  the  slough  has  separated,  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  heal  the  i)art  by  improving 
the  patient's  general  health,  provided  the 
existing  malady  permits.  The  usual  precau- 
tions have  to  be  taken  with  the  surrounding 
parts  ;  and  the  ulcer  treated  by  one  of  the 
methods  recommended  under  the  head  of 
Ulcers  that  do  not  heal  from  Defect  of  Nutri- 
tion. James  Cantlie. 

UMBILICAL  REGION.— This  is  the 
central  region  of  the  abdomen,  corresponding 
to  the  umbilicus  and  its  vicinity.  The  prin- 
cipal structures  which  normally  lie  under- 
neath it  are  the  great  omentum,  and  part  of 
the  transverse  colon  and  small  intestines, 
with  the  deep  structures  situated  in  front 
of  the  spine.  The  stoma'  h  may  reach  the 
umbilical  region  when  distended  after  a 
meal. 

Clinical  Investigation. — There  is  nothing 
ppecial  to  be  said  on  this  point,  the  ordinary 
methods  of  abdominal  examination  being 
applicable  in  the  investigation  of  the  umbili- 


cal region.  The  following  points  may  be 
noticed  with  regard  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions met  with  in  this  region. 

1.  When  the  stomachisdiseased,  it  is  often 
so  distended  as  to  reach  the  umbilical  region. 
The  liver  also,  either  when  enlarged  or  dis- 
placed downwards,  fretpiently  extends  to  this 
region.  More  exceptionally  the  spleen  or 
kidney  may  attain  such  a  size  as  to  en- 
croach upon  it.  Enlarged  organs  or  tumours 
may  also  ascend  thus  far  from  below,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries ;  and 
even  a  distended  bladder  may  rise  to  this 
height. 

2.  In  general  enlargement  of  the  abdomen 
the  umbilicus  and  its  vicinity  often  give  use- 
ful information  in  determining  its  cause. 
Thus,  when  the  enlargement  is  due  to  fluid 
in  the  peritoneum,  the  umbilicus  tends  to 
become  stretched,  everted,  obliterated,  or 
pouched  out,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other 
forms.  In  some  instances  of  portal  obstruc- 
tion it  not  only  projects,  but  has  a  peculiar 
appearance  and  feel,  due  to  the  presence  of 
enlarged  and  thickened  veins.  Moreover,  the 
percussion  sound  in  this  region  remains  tym- 
panitic, and  sometimes  even  excessively  so, 
when  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  is  universally 
dull.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  an  organ  or  tumour,  this  is 
not  observed,  and  the  umbilical  region  is 
ofien  dull  when  the  flanks  are  resonant.  An 
important  element  in  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian 
tumour  is  often  thus  afforded. 

3.  Should  a  very  small  quantity  of  fluid  be 
present  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  this  may  be 
detected  by  placing  the  patient  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  when  the  fluid  gravitates  towards 
the  umbilical  region,  and  can  be  discovered 
there  by  percussion. 

4.  The  umbilicus  itself  may  be  the  seat 
of  disease,  such  as  inflammation,  eczema,  or 
gangrene.  These  conditions  are  most  im- 
portant in  infants,  and  soon  after  birth  peri- 
tonitis may  be  set  up  by  the  extension  of 
irritation  from  the  umbilicus  inwards.  It, 
with  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  is  also  sometimes  involved  in  tuber- 
cular or  malignant  disease  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  spreads  along  the  remains  of  the  um- 
bilical cord,  causing  thickening,  hardness, 
redness,  and  other  changes  in  the  umbilicus. 
The  region  may  likewise  become  fixed  to  the 
underlying  great  omentum,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  moved. 

5.  Umbilical  hernia  is  an  important  form 
of  hernia.  It  may  attain  a  very  large  size. 
Moreover,  in  connexion  with  this  condition, 
much  thickening  and  induration  may  be  met 
with  about  the  umbilicus,  as  the  result  of  a 
chronic  inflammation. 

Fkedekick  T.  Egberts. 

UNCONSCIOUSNESS.  —  Loss  of 
mental  perception  or  consciousness.  See 
Consciousness,  Disorders  of. 
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TJNDERCLIFF,  on  tho  South  Coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.-  KxtiMuts  fKiin 
Bouchurch  to  Niton.  A  luild,  tome  climate. 
See  Vkntnor;  aiul  Cllmate,  Treatiiioiit  of 
Disease  by. 

UNILATERAL  FACIAL  ATRO- 
PHY.—Synon.  :  rr()f;r(«si\e  f'lu-ial  Ilciui- 
atrophy;  Neurotic  Facial  Atropliy  ;  Vr.Aiila- 
sl(i  Lamineuse  Progressive;  Ger.  frosopoJi/s- 
morphic. 

In  tliis  very  rare  affection  the  whole  or 
part  of  one  si'le  of  the  face  becomes  notably 
smaller  than  its  fellow,  owinff  to  an  atrophic 
condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  of 
the  skin,  together  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles 
(though  occasionally  these  escape)  and  of  the 
bones  on  the  affected  side  of  the  face.  It  is 
generally  unassociated  with  pain  or  any  alter- 
ation of  sensibility  in  the  affected  region. 
The  skin  becomes  thin,  and  pale  from  absorp- 
tion of  I  ignient,  and  hair  either  fails  to 
develop  or  drops  out.  A  remarkable  and 
characteristic  appearance  is  produced.  The 
affection  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  con- 
genital ineciuality  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face 
wliich  sometimes  occurs,  though  to  a  minor 
extent.  It  commonly  begins  in  childhood, 
and  nearly  always  before  the  twentieth  year, 
gradually  spreading  from  some  limited  a'ea 
in  the  cheek  or  other  part.  It  may  progress 
slowlj'  but  steadily  for  several  years,  and 
then  remain  stationary  dvu'ing  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  life,  which  it  does  not  tend  to  cut 
short  in  any  way. 

The  pathology  of  this  rare  progressive 
atrophy  of  one  side  of  the  face  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  It  has  been  regarded 
by  some  as  an  'essential  atrophy  ; '  by  others, 
as  a  result  of  disease  in  certain  vaso-motor  and 
'trophic'  nerves;  as  an  effect  of  persistent 
irritation  actinguponthecervical  sympathetic, 
especially  in  its  upper  and  middle  ganglia ; 
and  by  others,  with  much  more  probability, 
as  a  result  of  irritation  acting  upon  the  fifth 
nerve,  or  at  least  upon  some  of  its  fibres. 
This  last  view  is  powerfully  supported  by 
the  fact  that,  whilst  the  atrophy  is  generally 
limited  to  the  territory  of  the  fifth  nerve,  in 
some  cases  it  has  even  been  restricted  to  one 
or  other  of  its  divisions.  Thus,  it  has  been 
known  to  be  limited  to  the  parts  supplied  by 
the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  fiftli  nerve; 
whilst  Lovell  Gulland  has  described  a  case 
of  hemiatropliy  of  the  face  confined  to  the 
area  of  distribution  of  the  first  division  of 
the^  fifth  nerve.  Then,  again,  in  some  few 
eases  the  atrojjhN'  has  been  associated  with 
pain  in  the  corresponding  regions  of  the  face, 
such  as  might  be  caused  by  neuritis. 

This  last  view  of  the  pathologj-  of  the  affec- 
tion has  been  confirmed  bv  Mendel  (Berlin, 
hlin.  Wochenschri/t,  May  7,  1888),  who, 
at  a  necropsj-  on  one  cxf  these  cases,  found  a 
proliferative  neuritis  of  the  branches  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  especially  of  the  second  division, 
l.'-.a 


corresponding  to  the  area  of  the  greati-st  in- 
tensity of  facial  atrophy.  With  these  changes 
there  was  also  atrophy  of  tho  descending 
nucleus,  though  other  j)art8  of  the  nucleus 
and  the  roots  of  tlio  fifth  were  healthy. 

Tho  opposite  state — that  of  unilateral 
hypertrophy  of  the  face,  also  occurs  as  a 
very  rare  event,  mostly  as  a  congenital  con- 
dition. D.  W.  Montgomery  of  California 
lias  recently  recorded  {Med.  News,  July  I.j, 
1893)  an  interesting  exam])le  in  whicli 
the  deformity  conniienced  in  a  boy,  without 
apparent  cau.se,  at  abt)ut  the  tenth  year.  lie 
gives  references  also  to  nine  other  cases  of 
this  peculiar  affection. 

Treatment  of  unilateral  facial  atroj)hy,  aa 
well  as  of  its  opposite,  has  hitherto  proved  of 
little  or  no  avail. 

H.  Charlton  Bastiax. 

UNILATERAL  HYPERIDROSIS. 

Excessive  perspiration  on  one  half  of  the 
bodj'  occiu-s  more  or  less  habitually',  or 
only  after  exorcise.  It  ma\  be  limited  to  one 
side  of  the  face  and  head,  or  the  neck  and 
arm  may  be  included  ;  or  it  may  imj)licato 
the  whole  of  one  half  of  the  body.  It  has 
sometimes,  and  especially  when  limited  to 
the  face  and  nock,  seemed  to  be  one  of  the 
symptoms  due  to  paralysis  of  the  cervical 
sympathetic  nerve.  In  other  cases  no  such 
relation  has  been  ascertained  to  exist.  It 
has  been  met  with  principally  in  association 
with  various  nervous  diseases,  such  as  hemi- 
crania,  diabetes  mellitus,  locomotor  ataxy, 
dementia  paralytica,  and  Graves's  disease. 
Sec  Sympathetic  System,  Disorders  of. 

Treatment. — In  the  absence  of  definite 
information  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  affec- 
tion, it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  any  rational 
principles  of  treatment.  Empirically  some 
of  the  remedies  used  for  checking  perspiration, 
such  as  zinc,  belladonna,  and  quinine,  may 
be  tried,  in  combination  with  nervine  tonics 
such  as  arsenic  and  strychnine.  See  Sudori- 
parous Glands,  Disorders  of 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

URiEMIA  (nviioi;  urine ;  and  mim,  the 
blood). — Syxon.:  Fr.  Urcmie;  Ger.  TJrdmie. 

Definition.— ^This  tenn  is  applied  to  a 
group  of  nervous  symptoms,  which  occasion- 
ally occur  in  the  course  of  acnte  or  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  as  well  as  in  other  maladies 
which  prevent  the  secretion  or  tho  discharge 
of  the  urine. 

.Etioloc.y  and  Patholooy. — The  circum- 
stances in  which  uriemia  arises  are  pretty 
well  ascertained,  but  the  connexion  between 
these  circumstances  and  the  symptoms  is 
still  obscure.  It  occurs  when  there  is  inter- 
ference with  the  secretion  or  the  discharge 
of  urine.  It  is  thus  met  with  in  all  the 
forms  of  Bright's  disease ;  in  cystic,  tuber- 
cular, and  cancerous  disease  of  the  kidnej'; 
in   suppurative    nephritis :    and    in    cases  of 
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anuria,  either  of  obstructive  or  of  non- 
obstructive origin.  But  some  of  these  con- 
ditions frequently  exist  for  long  periods 
without  uriemia  being  developed,  and  it  is 
sometimes  developed  unexpectedly  without 
apparent  alteration  of  the  patient's  state. 
The  attack  is,  however, precipitated  frequently 
by  pregnancy  and  parturition  ;  by  indulgence 
in  alcohol ;  sometimes  by  the  recurrence  of 
the  menstrual  period ;  and  probably  by  in- 
tercurrent disease.  But  the  occurrence  of 
these  conditions  does  not  in  all  cases  suffice 
to  induce  it,  for  many  women  suffering  from 
Bright's  disease  pass  through  pregnancy 
and  labour  without  manifesting  uriemic 
Bymptoms,  and  so  with  other  inducing 
causes. 

Of  the  exact  nature  of  the  uroemic  process 
we  are  unable  to  speak  at  present  with  cer- 
tainty. Two  sets  of  explanations  have  been 
suggested — namely,  the  tncchanical  and  the 
chemical.  Dr.  Owen  Rees  in  this  country, 
and  Professor  Traube  in  Germany,  have  been 
among  the  chief  exponents  of  the  mechanical 
explanations.  The  former  dwelt  upon  the 
wateriness  of  the  brain  in  many  cases  of 
uraemia.  The  latter  suggested  processes  by 
which  that  oedema  might  arise.  Sudden  in- 
crease of  blood-pressure,  and  sudden  increase 
of  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  blood, 
might,  he  thought,  suffice  to  account  for  the 
condition.  Ro-ienstein  and  otliers  have  lent 
the  weight  of  their  authority  to  these  views. 
Monck  has  sought  to  demonstrate  by  experi- 
ment that  cerebral  cedema  from  increased 
pressure  may  produce  the  result ;  but  even 
if  these  experiments  had  been  con-ect,  which 
is  doubted  by  many,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  are  manj'  well-marked  cases  of  uraemia 
in  which  there  is  no  encephalic  oedema. 
The  observation  of  Popoff,  which  refers  the 
changes  to  accumulation  o^'  altered  corpuscles 
within  the  cerebral  capillaries,  may  prove 
important,  if  it  should  be  confirmed  by  other 
authorities. 

Among  the  chemical  theories,  one  of  the 
earliest  was  that  which  referred  the  process 
to  retention  of  tirea ;  but  many  difficulties 
arise  in  connexion  with  this.  The  very 
ingenious  theory  of  Frerichs,  which  referred 
the  process  to  decomposition  of  retained  urea 
by  the  action  of  a  ferment,  must  now  be 
held  to  be  disproved,  in  consequence  of  evi- 
dences discovered,  both  of  a  negative  and  of 
a  positive  kind.  The  evidence  at  present 
before  us  seems  to  point  to  the  probability  of 
the  process  being  due  to  retention  of  some 
cxcrementitious  material  or  materials.  Feltz 
and  Ritter  believed  that  the  potassium  salts 
are  the  only  really  toxic  constituents  of 
healthy  urine,  and  that  their  accumulation 
is  the  cause  of  the  ura;mic  symptoms. 
Bouchard  beheves  that,  while  the  potassium 
salts  and  other  mineral  substances  are  of 
some  importance,  other  poisonous  substances, 
Buch  as  urea,  and  certain  materials  including  ^ 


colouring-matters,  are  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment, while  ammonia  and  its  compounds 
occupy  also  a  very  minor  position.  Probably 
also  the  animal  alkaloids  play  a  very  notable 
part  in  the  production  of  these  symptoms. 
Substances  such  as  the  xanthocreatinin  of 
Gautier  belong  to  this  category.  Landois 
has  made  out  by  experiments  on  animals 
that  if  creatin  or  crealinin  be  applied  over 
the  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum,  convulsions 
result ;  and  certain  other  substances  often 
met  with  in  the  urine  exert  a  like  influence. 
Such  observations  make  it  probable  that  the 
precise  causation  of  the  group  of  symptoms 
may  soon  be  made  out.  While  it  is  clear 
that  chemical  processes  account  for  many  of 
them,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  micro- 
scopic organic  changes  are  doubtless  account- 
able for  some. 

Symptoms. — All  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  are  occasionally  involved  in  urteroia. 
Among  the  disorders  of  the  sensory  function 
the  most  common  are  pain,  especially  in  the 
head,  sometimes  very  intense  and  persistent ; 
dimness  of  sight,  or  actual  blindness  of  one 
or  both  eyes,  sometimes  attended  by  no 
change  in  the  retinie,  at  others  by  retinitis 
albuminurica;  ringing  in  the  ears;  and  some- 
times deafness.  Among  the  motor  changes, 
the  most  striking  are  the  general  convulsions 
or  twitching  of  muscles;  the  tendency  to 
vomiting  ;  and  sometimes  extreme  dyspnoea. 
Among  cerebral  and  mental  derangements, 
drowsiness,  torpor,  coma,  and  delirium  are 
the  chief. 

Tlie  forms  of  uraemia  generally  recognised 
are  the  chroiiic  and  the  acute. 

1.  Chronic  Ursemia. — This  comes  on 
gradually,  and  may  at  first  scarcely  attract 
attention ;  the  habitual  listlessness  and  in- 
difference of  manner  observable  in  cases  of 
Bright's  disease  becomes  increased.  Move- 
ments are  slow,  and  speech  is  somewhat  in- 
distinct. There  is  often  dimness  of  sight, 
ringing  in  the  ears,  uneasiness  in  the  head, 
or  violent  and  persistent  headache.  The 
condition  of  tlie  patient  varies;  the  symptoms 
occasionally  pass  away,  but  they  constantly 
recur,  and  become  by  degrees  more  intense. 
The  drowsiness  passes  into  torpor.  If  the 
patient  is  roused  to  speak,  his  articulation  is 
thick  and  indistinct.  It  soon  becomes  im- 
possible to  elicit  any  answer;  lethargy  deepens 
into  coma  ;  the  breathing  becomes  stertorous, 
or  rather  hissing  in  character,  the  air  being 
driven  against  the  teeth  or  hard  palate  ;  and 
death  supervenes.  Sometimes,  instead  of 
sUence,  a  rather  noisy  delirium  comes  on,  in 
which  wild  prolonged  howls  alternate  with 
muttering,  and  occasionallj'  with  paroxysms 
of  excitement.  Sometimes,  again,  there  is  a 
low  prolonged  muttering,  with  a  repetition  of 
the  same  expression  time  after  time.  Sub- 
Bultus  tendinum  and  twitching  of  the  facial 
muscles  are  commonly  seen  throughout. 
Convulsions,   vomiting,    and    diarrhoea    are 
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frequent  8.\Tnptoms  ;  epistaxis  also  occurs, 
Imt  more  rarely.  This  form  of  uraiiiiii  is  a 
common  mode  of  fatal  termination  in  cases 
of  clironic  Bright's  disease.  It  sometimes 
occurs — but  muili  more  rarely — in  the  early 
stajje  of  the  iiiHaminatory  form. 

'2.  Acute  Urcemia.— This  includes  all 
the  varieties  in  which  the  symptoms  are 
suddenly  developed.  There  are  three  com- 
mon forms  — the  comatose,  convulsive,  and 
mixed ;  and  several  less  common,  namely, 
the  delirious,  dyspncetic,  ocular,  and  articu- 
lar. In  the  acute  coinatosr  form,  after  head- 
ache, giddiness,  affection  of  si<;ht,  vom  ting, 
or  delirious  excitement,  com.a  is  rapi.lly  de- 
veloped;  or  it  may  supervene  without  S'lch 
premonitory  symptoms.  The  face  is  usually 
pale  ;  the  pupils  are  dilated  or  unaltered,  and 
react  slowly  to  light ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  red  spot  on  the  cheek,  injected 
conjunctiviB,  and  contracted  pupils.  There  is 
a  peculiar  stertor — not  tiie  deep  snoring  of 
hiemorrhagic  apoplexy,  but  a  sharper,  more 
hissing  sound,  produced  by  the  rush  of  expired 
air  on  the  hard  j)alate  or  teeth.  The  coma 
may  rapidly  deejien,  and  death  ensue  within 
a  few  hours ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
patient  may  rally  and  continue  free  from  the 
symptoms  permanently ;  or  sooner  or  later 
uricmia  recurs  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms, 
and  issues  in  death.  Acute  uriPmic  coma 
occurs  in  all  of  the  forms  of  Bright's  disease, 
but  is  most  Irequent  in  the  inflammatory  and 
cirrhotic  varieties. 

The  second  acute  type  is  the  convulsive, 
which  may  almost  exactly  simulate  epilepsy  ; 
or  be  unattended  by  loss  of  consciousness;  or 
may  affect  certain  gi'oiips  of  nuiscles,  and 
simulate  tetanus.  The  attack  comes  on  sud- 
denh',  with  or  without  warning.  It  may  be 
single  and  solitary  ;  or  attacks  may  occur  in 
rapid  succession,  five  or  six,  or  even  more, 
in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.  They  may  be 
recovered  from  ;  or  they  may  prove  rapidly 
fatal,  either  during  the  paroxysm,  or  in  tlie 
coma  which  siicceeds  it.  They  occur  in  all 
the  forms  of  Bright's  disease,  but  most 
frequently  in  the  cirrhotic  and  in  the  in- 
flammatory varieties.  The  existence  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  kidney  is  not  infrequently 
first  revealed  by  the  occurrence  of  convul- 
sions. 

The  other  types  of  unemia,  namely,  the 
■mixed,  in  which  sudden  coma  occurs  with 
convulsions ;  the  delirious,  in  which  the 
ordinary  symptoms  are  replaced  by  restless 
delirium  ;  the  diispmric,  in  wiiich  there  are 
sudden  and  often  most  distressing  attacks  of 
breathlessness,  without  corresponding  change 
in  the  physical  signs  of  the  lungs  or  heart; 
the  fcfanic  ;  the  unemic  blindness;  the  dis- 
turbances of  hearing;  the  itching  or  burn- 
ing sensation  in  the  skin;  the  vomiting; 
the  diarrhoea  ;  and  the  articular  unemia, 
■which  Jaccoud  has  described  as  presenting 
many  features  in  common  with  acute  rheu- 


matism, need  not  be  particularly  described 
here. 

Diagnosis.— There  is  little  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  chronic  form  of  ura'inia  when 
fairly  established.  The  most  important  evi- 
dence is,  of  course,  afforded  by  examination 
of  the  urine.  Unrmia  sometimes  resembles 
fever  or  meningitis;  but  the  history  of  the 
illness,  the  state  of  the  urine,  the  temperature, 
and  till'  mode  of  breathing,  sutfice  to  distin- 
guish it  from  these  conditions. 

The  acute  form  of  coma  may  closely  re- 
semble cerebral  ha'iiiorrhage  with  loss  of 
consciousness,  but  ditlVrs  in  the  absence  of 
paralysis  of  one  side,  and  also  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  breathing,  while  the  condition 
of  the  urine  a'so  affords  important  indica- 
tions. 

The  convulsive  type  may  resemble  epilepsy, 
but  it  has  rarely  the  initial  cry,  the  corpse- 
like pallor,  the  predominance  of  convulsions 
on  one  side,  the  turning  in  of  the  thumbs  on 
the  palms,  and  the  loss  of  reflex  irritability. 
The  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
analysis  of  the  urine,  because,  although  after 
true  epilepsy  albumen  may  be  present,  and 
urea  may  perhaps  be  diminished  for  a  time, 
the  secretion  soon  returns  to  its  natural  con- 
dition, while  in  uriemia  it  is  always  distinctly 
albuminous.  From  opium-poisoning  or 
belladonna-poisoning  it  is  di.«tinguished  by 
the  condition  of  the  pupils,  and  the  exami- 
nation of  the  secretion. 

Prognosis. — The  occurrence  of  uriEmia  in 
a  case  of  Bright's  disease  is  always  grave; 
the  chronic  form  is  hopeless,  and  when  it 
occurs  the  duration  of  life  cannot  be  long. 
The  acute  forms  are  often  recovered  from  ; 
they  sometimes  sub-ide  spontaneously,  but 
when  they  are  due  to  chronic  renal  disease, 
death  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  regarded  as  far  off. 
When  they  result  from  acute  disease,  they 
are  not  so  hopeless,  because  the  conditions 
on  which  they  depend  are  frequently  removed 
by  treatment.  Puerperal  cases,  although 
involving  great  immediate  danger,  are  very 
frequently  recovered  from,  probably  because 
they  owe  their  origin  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances  which  do  not  long  persist. 

Treatment. — The  first  indication  is  to 
seek  to  re-establish  the  suppressed  secretion 
of  the  kidneys.  For  this  purpose,  dry  cup- 
ping, wet  cupping,  leeching,  or  poulticing 
over  the  loins,  and  the  administration  of 
digitalis  and  other  non-irritating  diuretics, 
are  indicated.  F'requently  the  blood  must 
be  relieved  more  rapidly  than  the  action  of 
the  diuretics  can  accomplish.  Venesection 
to  the  amount  of  eight,  ten,  or  more  ounces, 
may  be  of  use,  especially  in  the  pueqieral 
forms,  and  the  acute  inflammatory  cases. 
Dilution  of  the  poisoned  blood  may  also 
be  tried,  as  ha,s  been  urged  by  Dr.  William 
Carter  in  his  admirable  Bradshaw  Lrrturr. 
Purging  with  hydragogue  cathartics,  such  as 
elaterin,  or   compound  powder  of  jalap,  or 
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jalap  and  scammony;  diaphoretics,  such  as 
nitrate  of  pilocarpine  subcutaneously  or  by 
the  mouth ;  and  the  hot  pack — any  of  these 
methods  may  often  'relieve  the  system  until 
there  is  time  for  the  diuretics  to  act.  Above 
all,  the  nitrate  of  pilocarpine  and  the  hot-air 
bath  are  to  be  recommended.  When  the 
convulsions  are  severe,  sedatives,  such  as 
bromide  of  potassium — or  still  better  of 
sodium — and  hydrate  of  chloral,  are  useful. 
Chloroform  is  of  gi'eat  value.  It  quiets  the 
nervous  system,  and  checks  the  convulsions 
more  rapidly  than  anything  else  ;  but  the 
tendency  to  coma  in  the  individual  case  must  j 
be  carefully  kept  iu  view  during  administra-  j 
tion.  Tonic  remedies,  and  articles  of  diet 
such  as  milk  (at  once  nourishing  and  power- 
fully diuretic,  and  supplying  little  excrementi- 
tious  matter),  should  be  given,  to  ward  off  a 
return  of  the  symptoms  when  the  uraemia  has 
disappeared,  as  well  as  during  its  continu- 
ance. In  puerperal  cases  an  obvious  and 
important  indication  is  to  complete  the 
laboiir  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

In  the  related  condition  of  diabetic  coma 
treatment  is  unavailing ;  but  intravenous 
injection  of  saline  fluid  may  be  attempted, 
and  general  stimulants  given.  See  Teans- 
FUSiON  OF  Saline  Fluids. 

T.  Grainger  Stewart. 

TTEETEES,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 

Maladies  dcs  Urctercs;  Ger.  KranJcheiten  der 
Harnlciter.  —  Morbid  conditions  of  the 
ureters  are  so  generally  i)arts  of,  or  asso- 
ciated with,  diseases  of  the  bladder  or  kidney, 
and  so  naturally  come  to  be  described  m  the 
articles  treating  of  these  several  diseases, 
that  a  separate  account  or  distinct  classifica- 
tion of  them  is  perhaps  scarcely  called  for ; 
and  a  brief  description  of  the  most  impor- 
tant will  be  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. 

1.  Congenital  Malformations.  —  A 
double  ureter  is  the  most  frequent  malfor- 
mation, the  division  sometimes  reaching  as 
far  as  the  bladder.  In  very  rare  cases  a 
triple  ureter  has  been  found.  Congenital 
malformations  leading  to  more  or  less  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  ureter  are  found 
most  often  near  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  If 
the  obstruction  is  complete,  it  gives  rise  to 
hydronephrosis  {see  Hydronephrosis).  If 
incomplete,  a  slighter  degree  of  the  same 
condition  results,  the  pelvis  and  calyces  be- 
coming dilated,  and  the  kidney-substance 
atrophied  and  indiu-ated.  The  chief  con- 
genital obstructions  are — (1)  Total  oblitera- 
tion of  the  ureter  as  it  leaves  the  pelvis. 
(2)  Valvular  opening  from  the  pelvis  into 
the  ureter.  This  becomes  gradually  more 
complete  as  the  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  in- 
creases. (3)  A  spiral  arrangement  of  the 
mreter.  (4)  An  abnormal  renal  artery  press- 
ing on  the  ureter  as  it  leaves  the  pelvis.  The 
incomplete  obstructions  frequently  give  way 
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at  intervals,  when  there  will  be  a  copious 
flow  of  urine,  usually  of  low  specific  gravity 
and  pale  colour. 

2.  Acquired  Obstruction.— CowyZeia 
obstructions  which  are  not  congenital  may 
arise  :  First,  from  impaction  of  a  renal  cal- 
culus ;  this  may  take  place  at  any  point,  the 
most  frequent  being  at  the  brim  of  tlie  pelvis 
or  the  vesical  orifice.  Secondly,  from  exter- 
nal pressure,  as  from  uterine  cancer,  pelvic 
tumours,  fibrous  bands,  enlarged  glands,  or 
fajcal  accumulations,  in  which  case  the  con- 
dition would  at  first  be  incomplete.  Incom- 
2)lete  obstruction  arises  most  frequently  from 
impediments  to  the  discharge  of  urine,  exist- 
ing in  the  prostate  or  urethra.  In  the  former 
case,  the  bladder  being  in  a  state  of  constant 
over-distension,  the  valved  opening  of  the 
ureter  is  closed  with  unnatmal  force.  In 
the  latter  the  hypertrophy  of  the  bladder  in- 
creases the  length  of  the  portion  of  ureter 
lying  in  the  bladder- walls,  and  the  bundles  of 
muscular  fibres  more  or  less  constrict  the 
orifice.  Any  cause  giving  rise  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  bladder  will  therefore  tend  to  obstruct 
the  orifice  of  the  ureter,  as  is  seen  in  chronic 
cystitis,  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  other  con- 
ditions. The  opening  is  still  further  nar- 
rowed by  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  result  of  subacute  or  clironic  inflamma- 
tion. Occasionally  the  orifice  may  be  par- 
tially obliterated  by  a  villous  growth  in  the 
bladder.  Stricture  of  the  ureter  is  found  in 
rare  cases,  apparently  the  result  of  previous 
inflammation  and  ulceration.  Slight  obstruc- 
tion may  occur  during  pregnancy,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus. 

3.  Dilatation. — The  part  of  the  ureter 
above  any  obstruction  is  always  found  more 
or  less  dilated,  according  to  the  degree  and 
the  duration  of  the  impediment.  If  the  con- 
dition be  acute  and  complete,  little  or  no 
hypertrophy  of  the  coats  of  the  ureter  will 
be  found ;  but  if  chronic  and  incomplete,  its 
walls  will  be  thickened,  both  by  fibroid 
change  and  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat.  The  dilated  ureter  is  always  tortuous, 
being  increased  in  length  as  well  as  in  dia- 
meter, and  may  even  resemble  a  portion  of 
small  gut.  The  mucous  membrane  is  always 
opaque  and  somewhat  thickened,  occasion- 
ally red  and  injected,  and  frequently  pig- 
mented from  previous  attacks  of  inflamma- 
tion. A  largely  dilated  ureter  may  some- 
times be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
There  will  probably  be  some  degree  of  pain 
or  uneasiness  in  the  course  of  the  canal, 
or  in  the  loin ;  and  a  tendency  to  sickness. 

4.  Inflammation. — Sinqde  inflammation 
of  the  ureter  is  frequently  found,  as  an  ex- 
tension either  from  the  bladder  or  from  the 
l^elvis  of  the  kidney.  Septic  inflammation 
accompanies  septic  pyelitis,  due  to  extension 
of  decomposition  from  the  bladder  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  {see  Surgical  Kidney). 
Scrofulous     or     tubercular     inflammation 
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almost  invariably  accoiujmnios  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  bliultlcr  or  kidney. 

r>.  Malignant  Disease.  —  Cancer  may 
extend  from  neii^hhouriii;^  organs  into  the 
ureter,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
ever  primarily  takes  origin  there. 

Neither  tlie  diagnosis  nor  the  treatment  of 
an  affection  of  the  ureter  can  be  separated 
from  that  of  the  disease  to  which  it  is  secon- 
dary. Marcus  Beck. 

URETHRA,    Diseases    of.— Synon.  : 

Fr.  Maliidu'fi  de  VUriilirc;  Ger.  Krank- 
hcitcn  dcr  Harnrohrc. — The  affections  of 
this  canal  comprise  urethritis  witli  its  various 
consequences,  such  as  gleet,  warts,  peri- 
urethral abscess,  inflamed  follicles,  and  stric- 
ture ;  syphilis  and  soft  chancre  may  also  affect 
the  urethra.  For  descriptions  of  most  of 
these  affections,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  GoNonimtEA ;  Gleet  ;  Syphilis  ; 
and  Venereal  Sore.  Some  forms  of  (1) 
Uretlu'itis,  (2)  Neuralgia,  (3)  Stricture,  and 
(4)  Foreign  Bodies,  remain  for  consideration 
here. 

1.  Urethritis.— The  origin  of  urethritis 
is  not  exclusively  due  to  inoculation  \\\t\\ 
gonorrhoeal  pus,  a  fiict  of  great  medico-legal 
importance.  Inflammation  of  the  urethra, 
usually  running  a  less  severe  course  than 
the  gonorrhceal  form,  maj-  be  set  up  by 
leucorrhcjeal,  menstrual,  and  other  discharges 
from  the  vagina.  Traumatic  irritation  of 
the  urethra  may  be  excited  by  the  passage 
of  instruments  or  a  calculus,  or  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies  by  the  patient ; 
in  such  cases  soreness  and  scalding  attend 
the  first  subsequent  micturition,  and  swelling 
and  discharge  follow  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Asparagus,  beer,  arsenic,  and  other  sub- 
stances, have  the  power  of  producing  ure- 
thritis in  some  persons;  higlily  acid  urine 
and  oxaluria  niaj' also  occasion  slight  urethral 
irritation.  A  ver^-  mild  form  of  urethritis  is 
an  occasional  concomitant  of  early  syphilis ; 
it  is,  however,  alwaj-s  very  limited  in  extent, 
and  subsides  spontaneously.  In  gouty  ure- 
thritis the  inflammation  may  be  as  severe  as 
in  well-marked  gonorrhoea,  and  attended  by 
the  complications  met  witli  in  that  disease, 
and  afiecfing  the  testes,  bladder,  eye,  or 
joints.  The  leading  distinctions  of  gouty 
urethritis  are  the  milkiness  of  the  discharge, 
and  the  absence  or  small  amount  of  swelling 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  urethra  ;  while  scald- 
ing in  the  perina'um,  and  irritabilitj-  of  the 
bladder  are  severe  and  prominent  symp- 
toius. 

Tubercle  sometimes  affects  the  urethral 
passage ;  it  is  always  a  very  indolent  affec- 
tion, being  due  to  the  slow  degeneration 
and  ulceration  of  tubercular  deposits  in  the 
deeper  portions  of  the.  canal,  and  usuallj' 
associated  with  similar  disease  in  the  pro- 
state or  bladder. 
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In  such  cases  the  irritability  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  are  always  more 
ixrgent  than  the  urethritis,  while  the  evi- 
dence of  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  is  usually  sufKcient  for  dia- 
gnosis. 

2.  Neuralgia.  Pain  in  the  Urethra. 
The  causes  of  pain  felt  in  tlif  urdhia  may 
be  found  in  some  diseased  condition  of  the 
tube ;  or  it  may  be  mdependent  of  any  local 
morbid  action.  Gouty  irritation  is  a  fre-  / 
qucnt  cause,  and  a  nervous  condition  pro- 
duced by  prolonged  debauchery  of  vaj'ioua 
kinds  is  not  imcommon.  The  ;;outv  state  is 
relieved  by  the  treatment  of  the  diathesis; 
the  nervous  irritation  by  suitable  general 
treatment,  to  which  may  be  added  local 
applications  which  have  the  effect  of  dulling 
the  sensibility  of  the  urethra,  such  as  the 
passage  of  sounds,  and  the  use  of  astrin- 
gent or  (in  obstinate  cases)  of  caustic 
injections  to  the  deeper  portions  of  the 
urethra.  In  some  cases  instrumentation  of 
the  urethra  excites  severe  pain ;  this  is  best 
avoided  by  first  injecting  about  thirty 
minims  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine. 
Oxaluria  and  a  higlily  acid  state  of  the 
urine  may  sometimes  produce  considerable 
smarting  at  tlie  time  of  micturition ;  the 
exhibition  of  alkalis  and  suitable  dietary 
will  usually  suffice  to  relieve  this,  which  is 
often  a  source  of  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  patient. 

3.  Stricture.  —  The  average  distensile 
capacity  of  the  urethra  has  a  diameter  of 
ten,  or  a  circumference  of  thirty,  millimetres. 
This  measurement  varies  in  different  por- 
tions, being  widest  behind  tlie  triangular 
ligament  (the  anterior  layer  of  the  deep 
pcrinical  fascia),  slightly  less  in  the  bulbous 
portion,  and  least  of  all  at  the  meatus.  The 
meatus  varies  very  much  in  size,  between  a 
mere  pinhole  and  a  diameter  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millimetres,  the  most  connnon  size 
being  a  circumference  of  twenty-five  milli- 
metres. In  different  persons  the  general 
distensile  capacity  of  the  urethra  ranges 
between  twenty  and  forty  millimetres. 

Strictures  are  abrupt  abnormal  contrac- 
tions of  the  urethra  at  any  given  point  of 
its  course.  Such  contractions  may  be  either 
(a)  of  a  temporary  nature;  or  (b)  perma- 
nent. 

(fl)  Temporary  Confractions.  Spnsmndic 
and  Iiijlammatory  Strictures. — Spasmodic 
strictures  are  due  to  temporary  contraction 
of  the  muscular  fibres  surrounding  the 
uretiira ;  inflammatory  strictures  to  swell- 
ing and  congestion  of  some  part  of  the 
canal,  the  condition  being  usually  as.so- 
ciated  with  more  or  less  muscular  spasm. 
These  temporary  contractions  of  the  urethral 
passage,  being  due  to  transient  causes,  in- 
volve no  permanent  lesions.  Spasm  and 
congestion  may,  however,  occur  at  the  seat 
of  an  organic  stricture. 
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Muscular  spasm  may  arise  from  reflex 
irritation,  especially  the  existence  of  inflam- 
matory swelling  and  congestion ;  it  may  also 
occur  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
instruments  along  the  canal,  or  of  a  calculus. 
Again,  the  presence  of  an  organic  stricture 
near  the  meatus  will  frequently  excite  reflex 
spasm  of  the  deep  perinaeal  muscles.  Opera- 
tions about  the  rectum  may  produce  a  similar 
efl'ect.  Inflammatory  swelling,  causing  nar- 
rowing of  the  canal,  is  not  an  infrequent 
complication  of  gonorrhcea,  and  often  occurs 
in  cases  of  enlarged  prostate. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions should  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  cause.  Irritation  must  be  avoided,  and 
congestion  allaj'ed  by  saline  purgatives,  warm 
baths,  and  morphine  suppositories.  If  reten- 
tion of  urine  be  present,  a  flexible  catheter 
should  be  passed  (No.  5  or  G  English). 

(b)  Permanent  Contraction.  Organic 
Stricture.  —  In  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances organic  stricture  is  the  result  of  long- 
continued  inflammation  following  gonorrhoea, 
leading  to  exudation  into  the  submucous 
tissue.  This  exudate  subsequently  organises 
into  a  low  form  of  fibrous  cicatricial  tissue, 
the  contraction  of  which  leads  to  tlie  perma- 
nent narrowing.  A  similar  result  may  also 
follow  on  injtu-y  of  the  urethra  {traumatic 
stricture),  and  is  then  more  severe,  the  new 
tissue  being  very  dense.  The  cicatrix  left 
by  the  healing  of  a  urethral  chancre  may 
likewise  cause  stricture.  Congenital  nar- 
rowing of  the  meatus  is  common,  and  con- 
genital strictures  are  sometimes  met  with 
within  the  second  inch  from  the  meatus. 

Organic  strictures  may  be  situated  at  any 
part  of  the  urethra  except  the  prostatic,  bemg 
numerically  most  common  in  the  first  inch 
from  the  meatus.  Burckhart  asserts  that 
he  has  met  with  strictures  in  the  prostatic 
urethra,  but  the  writers  have  not  seen  such 
a  condition. 

The  tightest  and  toughest  strictures  are 
generally  found  near  the  junction  of  the 
bulbotis  and  membranous  portions  of  the 
urethra;  that  is,  about  five  inches  from  the 
meatus.  The  membranous  portion  is  only 
affected  when  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
cicatricial  tissue  spreading  backwards  from 
the  bulb.  The  new  fibrous  tissue  is  developed 
in  various  forms ;  thus  it  may  be  present  as 
a  membranous  fold  stretching  across  [bridle 
stricture), or  occasionally  encircling  (annular 
stricture)  the  canal.  There  may  be  only  one 
bridle  or  several. 

Superficial  scars  of  healed  ulcers  and  warts 
may  give  rise  to  patches  of  tough  tissue. 
Indurated  areas  and  fibroid  nodules  in  the 
submucous  tissue,  standing  forwards  on  the 
surface  of  the  canal,  cause  irregular  projec- 
tions as  well  as  unyielding  indurated  patches. 
These  twist  the  course  of  the  canal  and 
impede  the  passage  of  bougies.  In  other 
cases,  instead  of  being  in  limited  patches. 


the  indurated  tissue  may  extend  evenly  along 
the  canal  for  some  distance,  making  it  smooth 
and  gristly,  and  diminishing  its  calibre. 

The  indurated  new  tissue  may  form  only  a 
thin  layer  of  fibres  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  may  extend  more  deeply,  infiltrating 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  corpus  spongiosum, 
or  even  extending  beyond  it  into  the  tissues 
of  the  periuseum,  rendering  them  dense  and 
unyielding.  The  degree  of  narrowing  of  the 
passage  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the 
age  of  the  stricture,  being  greater  as  time 
goes  on  ;  it  may  be  temporarily  increased  by 
muscular  spasm  or  inflammatory  congestion. 
The  canal  never  becomes  obliterated,  as  the 
term  '  impermeable  stricture  '  would  seem  to 
imply.  Strictures  are  always  permeable  to 
urine,  but  may  not  be  so  to  the  passage  of  an 
instrument.  Strictures  vary  in  behaviour : 
some  yield  easily  to  dilatation  and  slowly  re- 
contract  ;  others  are  rigid,  and  can  be  dilated 
only  to  a  small  extent  (indurated  strictures). 
Lastly,  some  dilate  quickly,  but  as  quickly 
shrink  back  to  their  previous  size  (resilient 
strictures). 

Secondary  Effects  of  Organic  Stric- 
ture.— The  urethra  in  front  of  a  stricture 
may  be  quite  healthy,  but  if  the  condition  has 
existed  for  some  time  the  mucous  membrane 
between  the  meatus  and  narrowest  contrac- 
tion is  often  puckered  and  indurated,  or  is 
excoriated  or  ulcerated.  Sometimes  just  in 
fi'ont  of  the  stricture  artificial  openings  are 
found  ;  these  are  the  mouths  of  false  passages 
which  have  been  made  by  inexpert  instru- 
mentation. False  passages  may,  after  pass- 
ing outside  the  urethra  in  front  of  the  stricture, 
run  for  some  distance,  ending  as  cul-de-sacs ; 
or  they  may  re-open  into  the  urethra  behind 
the  stricture;  less  often  they  extend  up  for 
some  distance  between  the  bladder  and  rec- 
tum, or  open  into  the  latter.  At  the  seat  of 
stricture  the  mucous  membrane  is  often 
roughened,  puckered,  and  of  a  dull  white 
opaque  colour ;  behind  it  the  urethra  is 
dilated,  pouched,  pigmented,  and  even  ulcer- 
ated ;  the  mucous  membrane  niay  be  coated 
with  muco-pus,  sometimes  mixed  with  phos- 
phates. The  pouches,  formed  by  distension 
of  the  follicles,  may  be  the  starting-point  of 
perineal  abscess,  which  may  burst  into  the 
urethra  or  on  to  the  surface  of  the  perinaeum  ; 
or,  lastly,  may  burrow  upwards  between  the 
bladder  and  rectum  and  round  the  prostate. 
If  a  perinaeal  abscess  bursts  into  the  urethra 
and  on  to  the  surface  of  the  perinaeum, 
fistulous  tracts  are  formed,  which  ultimately 
become  very  dense  and  unyielding.  Such 
fistulae  are  often  multiple,  and  may  open  in 
various  situations.  The  bladder,  ureters, 
and  kidneys  will,  in  neglected  cases,  show 
evidence  of  secondary  mischief.  The 
changes  induced  are  partly  dependent  upon 
the  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  urine, 
and  partly  inflammatory  as  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  the  retained  urine.     Thus 
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the  blnddor-walls  h\-pertrophy  in  order  to 
overcome  the  obstruction  ;  but  if  the  com- 
pensation is  inetticicnt.  diliitntion  and  siicca- 
liition  «ill  ensue.  Tlie  ureters  dilate,  and  the 
Willis  hypertrophy ;  the  pelvis  dilutes,  and 
the  pyramids  of  the  kidney-substance  be- 
come tluttened,  crescentic,  and  subsequently 
wasted ;  the  remaining  renal  substance  is 
stretched  and  sclerosed,  and  the  condition 
known  as  hydronephrosis  resnhs.  If  the 
urine  should  decompose,  acute  cystitis,  be- 
coming chronic,  will  follow,  and  the  micro- 
organisms will  find  their  way  to  the  ureter 
and  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  exciting  pyelitis, 
and  in  severe  cases  acute  nephritis  with 
numerous  points  of  suppuration — the  so- 
called  '  surgical  kidney '  {see  Surgical 
Kidney).  These  results  only  occur  in  cases 
which  have  not  been  treated  at  all,  or  only 
imperfectly. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Organic 
Stricture. — The  symjjtoms  of  organic  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra  are  more  evident  in  the 
case  of  an  old  and  naiTow  stricture.  Few 
symptoms  attract  observation  before  the 
stricture  is  well  advanced.  The  mcst  com- 
mon and  the  earliest  is  a  scanty  muco-puni- 
lent  discharge.  This  sign  is  indeed  very  often 
the  indication  of  the  chronic  inflammation 
of  limited  areas  of  the  passage  which  ends 
in  stricture.  When  the  stricture  is  developed 
the  symptoms  are  more  definite,  namely, 
slight  dribbling  of  urine  after  micturition 
has  apparently  ceased ;  small  size  of  the 
stream,  which  may  be  forked  and  twisted  ; 
and  gradual  increasing  ditticulty.  with  strain- 
ing and  pain,  in  micturition,  which  is  more 
frequent  than  normal.  Any  or  all  of  these 
symptoms  may  be  absent,  even  when  the 
canal  has  lost  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  its 
distensibility.  Usually  to  these  troubles  are 
added  occasional  attacks  of  complete  reten- 
tion of  m-iiie  from  tein]H)rary  spasm  or  con- 
gestion. There  may  also  be  the  signs  caused 
by  the  various  secondary  complications. 

Examination  of  the  urethra  bv  means  of  a 
steel  sound  or  gum-elastic  bougie  will  reveal 
the  number  and  situation  of  the  strictures 
present.  The  distensile  capacity  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  passage  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  urethrameter. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  organic 
stricture  consists,  first,  in  removing  from  the 
habits  and  diet  of  the  patient  all  causes  of 
functional  disorder. 

Temiierance  in  alcoholic  drinks,  in  stimu- 
lating or  highlj"  seasoned  foods,  in  sexual 
indulgence,  and  in  some  forms  of  exercise, 
such  as  horse  and  bicycle  riding,  must  be 
enforced.  Due  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  skin  and  bowels,  and  sulhcient  bodily 
exercise,  are  re(piisite.  Although  attention 
to  these  matters  will  not  in  any  way  remedy 
the  existing  condition.of  a  stricture,  j'et  they 
will  prevent  congestion  and  sjiasm,  and  so 
obviate  the  temporary  and  often  dangerous 


aggravation  of  the  sufTerings  caused  by  this 
condition. 

Locally  the  passage  must  be  restored  to, 
and  maintained  at  such  calibre  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  will  enable  the  bladder  to  empty 
itself  completely  by  each  act  of  micturition  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  will  allow  a  suthcient 
margin  to  prevent  stoppage  of  the  flow  of 
urine  during  occasions  of  temj'orary  swelling 
or  spasm.  Such  an  expansibilitj  would  seem 
for  most  persons  to  be  about  one  inch  or 
three-quurteis  of  an  inch  in  circumference — 
that  is,  about  No.  10  English;  tlu)ngh  in 
practice  it  is  advisable  to  dilate  somevsliHt 
hirtlier  (No.  12  English  I  than  this,  to  allow 
sufficient  margin  for  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  In  all  organic  strictures  there 
is  a  tendency  to  contract  again  ;  hence,  when 
suthcient  expansibility  has  been  established, 
it  must  be  maintained  by  the  frequent 
passage  of  a  bougie.  In  most  cases  the 
patient  should  be  taught  to  do  this  for  him- 
self. 

Various  methods,  neither  of  which  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  are  employed  for  dilat- 
ing the  strictured  part  of  the  passage.  Some 
mttliods,  such  as  the  use  of  caustics,  or  the 
cautery  and  forcible  dilatation,  have  fallen 
into  desuetude  ;  those  in  modern  use  are 
{a)  gradual  interrupted  dilatation  ;  (li;  gradual 
continuous  dilatation  ;  (c)  internal  uretliro- 
tomy  ;  (d)  external  urethrotomy. 

(a)  Gradual  interrupted  dilatation  is 
attained  by  passing  metal  sounds  or  flexible 
bougies  (preferably  the  latter)  through  the 
strictiu-e.  At  the  first  sitting  that  size  which 
will  just  pass  through  the  stricture  should 
be  used ;  subsequently  larger  sizes  must  be 
used,  mitil  No.  12  or  13  English  can  be 
passed.  It  is  probable  that  in  most  if  not 
all  cases  the  stricture  is  partly  stretched 
and  partly  torn  in  this  method  of  treatment. 
The  instruments  may  usually  be  passed  at 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days. 

(b)  Gradual  continuous  dilatation. —  In 
this  method  a  flexible  catheter  is  passed 
through  the  stricture  and  tied  in.  As  tlie 
stricture  yields  the  instrument  must  be  re- 
moved, and  a  larger  one  introduced  from 
time  to  time,  lest,  being  loose,  the  catheter 
escape  from  the  urethra.  A  week  or  ten 
days  usually  suflice  to  dilate  the  stricture  to 
the  requisite  dimensions.  The  natiu'e  of  the 
process  appears  similar  to  that  of  a  seton 
in  ordinary  sinuses  or  cellular  tissue :  the 
fibrous  tissue  becomes  loose  and  succulent, 
and  its  fibres  permeated  bj-  leucocytes; 
superficial  ulceration  with  destruction  of 
the  cicatricial  tissue  also  occurs  in  some 
cases. 

(c)  Internal  urethrotomy  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  a  concealed  knife  conducted  to 
the  stricture  by  running  in  a  split  sound 
which  passes  through  it  into  the  bladiler.  As 
the  knife  is  pushed  on  it  is  made  to  project 
and  divide  any  resisting  tissue  met  with.     A 
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full-sized  catheter  is  then  passed,  and  the 
bladder  emptied.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
instrumentation  should  be  commenced  in 
order  that  the  passage  may  be  kept  properly 
dilated. 

(d)  External  urethrotomy. — -When  at- 
tacked from  without,  the  situation  of  the 
stricture  is  indicated  by  a  staff  passed  down 
to  or  through  it.  In  the  former  case  the 
cicatrix  is  divided  from  before  back,  and  in 
the  latter  from  behind  forwards.  Cutting 
from  before  back  is  the  more  common  opera- 
tion, since  if  the  staff  can  be  passed  through 
the  stricture  internal  urethrotomy  can 
usually  be  done.  If  the  urethra  is  laid  open 
in  front  of  the  stricture  the  orifice  must  be 
sought  for — too  frequently  a  long  and  tedious 
process — and  the  contraction  then  slit  up 
along  a  fine  director  which  has  been  passed 
into  the  bladder. 

Various  instruments  have  been  devised 
and  are  employed  for  carrying  out  the 
methods  shortly  described  here  ;  some  more 
suited  than  others  to  particular  cases. 

Comparison  of  the  different  methods. — 
Gradual  interrupted  dilatation  is  applicable 
in  a  larger  number  of  cases  than  is  any  of 
the  other  methods  described.  It  is  least 
attended  by  evil  consequences,  and  is  most 
effectual  in  strictures  of  recent  formation 
situate  near  the  bulb.  Objections  to  this 
method  are  the  rapidity  with  which  recon- 
traction  takes  place  if  the  passage  of  bougies 
be  neglected  by  the  patient,  and  the  impossi- 
bility in  some  cases  of  dilating  the  stricture 
beyond  a  certain  calibre  without  exciting 
shivering,  pain,  pyrexia,  or  even  local  inflam- 
mation and  abscess.  Epididymitis  is  some- 
times set  up  by  the  passage  of  the  instru- 
ments. Indurated  strictiures  are  sometimes 
so  tough  and  dense  that  they  cannot  be 
sufficiently  dUated. 

Gradual  continuous  dQatation  is  easy  and 
rapid,  but  is  liable  to  be  follovved  by  speedy 
recontraction.  It  is  useful  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  rapid  dilatation  of 
a  very  narrow  stricture,  in  consequence  of 
advanced  vesical  or  renal  disease.  In  these 
the  bladder  must  be  given  rest  without  delay, 
yet  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  is  most  un- 
favourable to  any  operation.  If  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  passing  an  instrument  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  advisable,  when  it  is  passed, 
to  tie  it  in.  The  objections  to  continuous 
dilatation  are  that  it  confines  the  patient  to 
bed,  and  in  some  cases  excites  local  irritation 
and  constitutional  fever  sufficiently  severe  to 
require  its  abandonment. 

Internal  urethrotomy  is  applicable  with 
best  results  in  young  patients,  in  whom  renal 
changes  are  absent  or  only  slight.  It  is  also 
preferable  for  those  patients  who  prove  into- 
lerant of  interrupted  or  continuous  dilatation, 
since  serious  disturbance  rarely  follows  in- 
cisions made  in  strictiu-es  between  the  meatus 
and  the  bulb.     The  locality  of  stricture  has 
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much  to  do  with  deciding  upon  the  adoption  of 
internal  division.  The  shallow  constrictions, 
so- called  'bridle  strictures,'  and  the  elastic 
rapidly  yielding  and  as  rapidly  contracting 
resilient  strictures,  are  always  situate  in  the 
penile  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  are  specially 
amenable  to  incision,  while  they  are  very 
little  affected  by  the  passage  of  bougies. 

The  great  thickness  and  toughness  of  cer- 
tain strictures  of  the  bulb  render  their 
division  the  only  mode  of  securing  even 
moderate  duration  of  their  dilatability.  The 
recontraction  of  a  stricture  after  it  has 
been  divided  would  seem  to  follow  less 
speedily  than  after  it  has  been  treated  by 
gradual  dilatation. 

External  urethrotomy  is  needed  in  com- 
pai'atively  few  cases.  It  is  advisable  when 
the  perinasum  is  hardened  and  beset  with 
fistulte  ;  or  in  those  still  more  rare  cases  in 
which  no  instrument  can  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  requisite  to  attack  the  stricture  from  the 
surface. 

4.  Foreign  Bodies  impacted  in  the 
Urethra. — Foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds 
may  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  may- 
lodge  in  the  canal,  impeding  the  free  flow  of 
urine,  or  even  arresting  it,  and  eventually 
exciting  inflammation  and  abscess.  Calculi 
passing  from  the  bladder  rnay  lodge  behind 
a  stricture,  or  close  to  the  meatus.  Portions 
of  a  bougie  or  catheter  may  be  broken  off  in 
attempts  to  pass  a  stricture. 

The  symptoms  pointing  to  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body  are  usually  pronounced. 
There  is  pain,  with  difficulty  in  passing 
water,  and  perhaps  complete  retention ; 
while  the  foreign  body  can  usually  be  felt 
in  the  canal,  and  can  be  seen  through  the 
endoscopic  tube. 

Treatment. — The  foreign  body  must  be 
removed  by  means  of  appropriate  forceps 
introduced  through  the  largest-sized  endo- 
scopic tube  which  can  be  passed.  If  this  is 
found  to  be  impracticable,  the  urethra  must 
be  opened  from  without. 

Berkeley  Hill. 
Charles  Stonham. 

URIAGE,  in  Isere,  Prance.  — 
Thermal  muriated  sulphur  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

URIC  ACID  DIATHESIS  :  URIC 
ACID  CALCULUS.— Synon.:  Lithuria; 
Lithiasis ;  Nephrolithiasis;  Fr.  Diathese 
Urique:  Calcul  Urique ;  Ger.  Stein  aus 
Harnsdure. 

.(Etiology. — Uric  acid  is  probably  the  out- 
come of  the  metabolism  of  the  proteid  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  is  allied  to  urea,  and  takes 
its  place  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  most 
reptiles.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered 
as  a  less  oxidised  antecedent  of  tu-ea,  but  as 
a  distinct  product   of  metabolism  of  nitro- 
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genoii8  material,  either  of  food  or  of  tissue 
waste.  By  some  physiolojiists  it  is  con- 
sidereil  tliat  the  liver  is  chieHy  concernod  in 
the  production  of  uric  acid,  and  this  tiieory 
is  jjrounded  on  these  facts  — that  urea  is 
produced  in  tiie  liver ;  that  urea  and  uric 
acid  are  nearly  allied ;  and  that  in  so-called 
liver-disorders  there  is  freciuently  a  deposit 
of  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  liver  contains  but  the  merest  trace  of  uric 
acid;  and  th.e  blood  in  the  hepatic  vein  has 
no  more  in  it  than  that  in  tlic  portal  vein. 
Uric  acid  is  found  in  decided  amount  and 
always  in  the  spleen ;  and  as  all  the  blood 
from  this  orjjan  passes  throuj^h  the  liver,  so 
the  uric  acid  wliich  escapes  from  the  liver 
may  have  come  to  it  from  the  spleen  with 
the  blood-stream.  In  wliat  relation  does  the 
kidney  stand  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid  ? 
On  this  point,  also,  authorities  differ.  Many 
hold  that  the  kidney  merely*  picks  it  out  of 
the  blood  by  the  agency  of  the  epithelial 
cells  of  the  uriniferous  tubules ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  whereas  the 
water  and  saline  constituents  of  the  urine 
are  excreted  by  simple  diffusion  through  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  glomeridi,  and  are  there- 
fore intiuenced  as  to  excess  or  deficiency  by 
greater  or  less  blood-pressure,  the  urea,  uric 
acid,  pigments,  and  other  constituents,  are,  in 
part  at  least,  the  result  of  a  true  secreting 
power  of  the  renal  cells.  However  formed, 
uric  acid  exists  in  normal  urine  in  combina- 
tion with  bases  in  the  form  of  quadriurates ; 
this  was  demonstrated  by  Bence-Jones,  and 
latelv  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Roberts 
(Mcd.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  24.5).  The 
mric  acid  in  healthy  urine  wiU  separate  and 
be  deposited  after  cooling  and  standing  for 
some  time,  and  this  process  of  spontaneous 
liberation  is  favoured  or  retarded  by  the 
various  urinary  ingredients  :  thus,  the  water 
of  the  urine  leads  to  the  splitting  up  of  tlie 
quadriiu-ates  and  the  liberation  of  uric  acid, 
but  tlie  salines  and  the  pigments  tend  to 
retard  its  separation.  When  these  ingredients 
are  present  in  normal  amoimt  no  precipita- 
tion of  uric  acid  takes  place  witliin  the 
m-inary  passages ;  if,  however,  they  are 
deficient  from  any  cause,  gravel  or  calculus  , 
may  result.  The  frecpiency  of  stone  in  the 
children  of  the  poor  is  thus  explained  by  Sir  I 
AVilliam  Roberts :  They  are  fed  chiefiy  on  fari- 
naceous and  starchj-  food,  which  contains  but 
little  mineral  matter  as  compared  with  milk 
or  meat ;  consequentlj-  the  urine  is  deficient 
in  saline  ingi-edients,  and  precipitation  of 
uric  acid  is  apt  to  occur.  This  poverty  of 
sahnes  in  the  diet  of  the  rice-eating  classes  ' 
of  India  may  probably  explain  their  proclivity 
to  calculus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  seafaring  men  may  be  chiefly  due 
to  the  full  amount  of  salt  which  they  con- 
sume, and  wliich  retards  the  precipitation  of  , 
free  uric  acid  in  the  body. 

Characters. — Pure  uric  acid  is  colourless, 


but  clinically  it  is  always  associated  with 
the  urinary  pigments,  which  give  it  the  well- 
known  red  or  brownish-red  colour.  It  is  so 
slightly  soluble  in  water  that  it  is  readily 
precipitated  when  the  amount  of  urine  is 
scanty  ;  it  is  dissolved  by  alkalis,  and  con- 
sequently is  never  deposited  in  alkaline 
urine.  Under  the  microscope,  pure  uric  acid 
assumes  the  form  of  rhombic  crystals,  sttirs, 
bundles,  tablets,  and  prisms.  When  com- 
bined with  bases  in  the  form  of  brick-dust 
sediment,  amorphous  granules  are  seen. 

Calculi  or  concretions  comjmsed  of  pure 
uric  acid  vary  in  size  from  the  finest  red 
sand  up  to  masses  of  several  otuices  in 
weight.  Tliey  are  of  a  red  colour,  very  dense 
and  hard,  indistinctly  stratified,  usually  of  a 
flattened  oval  shape,  of  a  roujjh  tuberous 
exterior  when  single  and  smooth,  and  faceted 
when  nmliiple.  To  this,  however,  some  ex- 
ception must  be  made,  for  it  is  not  un- 
common when  only  two  or  tliree  co-exist  in 
the  bladder,  to  find  them  rougli  and  niam- 
millated,  as  if  there  had  been  no  contact 
or  rubbing  between  them.  When  the  lu-ic 
acid  is  combined  with  other  mgrcdient,s  in 
a  calculus,  tlie  colour  is  paler,  the  lamina- 
tion more  distinct,  and  the  texture  more 
friable.  Pure  uric  acid  calculi,  when  broken 
by  the  lithotrite,  form  sharp  angular  frag- 
ments ;  the  urate  concretions,  on  the  other 
hand,  break  more  readily  and  form  flaky 
laminated  debris. 

The  quantity  of  uric  acid  secreted  daily  is 
very  small  and  variable— so  small  that  phy- 
siologically it  deserves  no  more  notice  than 
kreatin  and  other  organic  bodies  which  are 
occasionally  present  in  human  urine.  Its 
si)aring  solubility,  and  its  readiness  to  fi>rni 
deposits  in  the  body  as  biurate  of  sodium  in 
gout,  and  as  gravel  and  calculus  in  the 
urinary  tract,  render  it  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  a  pathological  factor.  The 
amount  excreted  does  not  appear  to  depend 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  food  taken.  The 
vegetable  feeder  is  as  liable  to  its  deposit  as 
one  who  lives  largely  on  animal  food.  Alco- 
holic drinks,  taken  even  in  limited  quantity, 
certainly,  in  very  many,  are  apt  to  leiwl  to 
the  jjrecipitation  of  uric  acid  or  unit-es.  The 
tendency  to  uric  acid  gravel  and  calculus 
varies  greatly  in  different  countries,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  .same  country.  In 
England  it  prevails  much  more  in  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  than  in  the  western 
and  north-western  districts.  Uric  acid  fjnns 
the  nucleus  of  nearly  all  the  calculi  in  the 
adult  of  the  eastern  counties ;  but  if  such  a 
person,  having  such  a  stone  in  his  bladder, 
should  become  a  resident  in  the  west  or 
north-west,  the  deposit  of  uric  acid  will  com- 
monly chanjje  to  one  of  oxalate  of  lime ;  and 
should  he  return  to  the  east,  the  accretion  to 
the  stone  will  again  become  uric  acid.  This 
contrast — which  seems  so  great— is  not  so 
in  reality,  because  tiric  acid  is  known,  under 
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certain  reagents,  to  split  up  into  urea  and  a 
compound  of  oxalic  acid. 

Symptoms. — The  deposit  of  uric  acid  or 
urates,  even  in  large  amount,  frequently 
takes  place  without  any  disturbance  of  health. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  accompanied  by 
local  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
characterised  by  frequent  micturition,  with  a 
sense  of  heat  and  even  pain  during  the  act ; 
and  often,  too,  by  flatulence,  heartburn,  and 
other  signs  of  indigestion.  There  is,  how- 
ever, DO  habit  of  body,  and  no  recognised 
symptoms  of  a  definite  kind,  which  are 
so  plainly  due  to,  or  so  constantly  accom- 
panied by,  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  as  to  war- 
rant the  continued  use  of  the  term  'uric  acid 
diathesis.'  Uric  acid  and  its  suits  are  found 
in  excess  in  many  organic  diseases;  in  mala- 
dies of  the  heart  and  lungs  in  which  oxida- 
tion of  the  blood  is  so  frecjuently  deficient ; 
in  organic  diseases  of  the  liver ;  in  pernicious 
anasmia  ;  in  almost  all  febrile  diseases ;  and 
sometimes  associated  with  diabetes  nieHitus, 
chorea,  and  certain  skin-diseases.  They  are 
deficient  or  absent  in  advanced  disease  of 
the  kidney,  in  general  aniemia,  and  in  some 
exhausting  non-febrile  diseases.  The  rela- 
tion of  m-ic  acid  and  the  urates  to  the  gouty 
state  is  interesting  and  important,  and  has 
recently  been  re-investigated  by  Sir  William 
Roberts  (Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixxiii. 
p.  339).     Sec  Gout. 

Treatment. — It  wiU  be  apparent  that  the 
general  treatment  of  uric  acid  in  excess  must 
be  comprised  in  that  of  the  various  diseases 
m  connexion  with  which  it  occurs.  For  that 
condition  of  indigestion  and  urinary  irrita- 
tion in  which  the  chief  feature  is  the  copious 
deposit  of  uric  acid  and  the  urates,  alkaline 
remedies,  such  as  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
or  the  bicarbonate,  citrate,  and  acetate  of 
potassium  in  twenty  or  thirty  grain  doses, 
dissolved  in  three  or  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  afford 
the  best  and  quickest  relief;  they  produce  an 
alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  and  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  deposit  for  the  time. 
Salts  of  lithium  have  a  similar  effect. 
Lately,  piperazine,  a  new  remedy,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention;  it  has  a 
strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  minute 
quantity  added  to  fresh  acid  urine  will 
render  it  alkaline ;  it  does  not,  however, 
have  this  effect  on  the  urine  when  taken 
internally.  It  is  unquestionably  a  powerful 
solvent  of  uric  acid ;  it  combines  with  it  to 
form  a  urate  of  piperazine,  and  this  urate  is 
far  more  soluble  than  the  urate  of  the 
metallic  bases.  Its  precise  value  has  yet 
to  be  ascertained,  but  there  is  abundant 
evidence  to  show  that,  when  taken  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  to  twenty  grains  daily  in 
aerated  water,  it  has  a  marked  effect  in 
eliminating  uric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  and  it 
is  also  beneficial  in  the  gouty  state.  When 
hepatic  congestion  and  general  sluggishness 


of  all  the  secretions  are  present,  saline  ape- 
rients combined  with  alkaline  remedies  are 
indicated,  such  as  the  mineral  waters  of 
Carlsbad,  Friedrichshall,  Contrexeville,  and 
Vichy,  all  of  whicli  seem  to  have  the  power 
of  exciting  all  the  alimentary  glands  to 
healthy  and  increased  action.  Free  libation 
of  hot  water  alone  is  of  infinite  value,  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  natural  mineral  waters  just 
named  be  not  due  as  much  to  the  amount  of 
water  taken  as  to  their  saline  ingredients. 
A  well  chosen,  simple  diet  is  above  all  things 
important  — the  avoidance  of  rich,  sweet,  or 
highly  seasoned  food,  and  the  very  sparing 
use  of  wine  and  all  alcoholic  drinks. 

William  Cadge. 

URINARY  CALCULUS.— A  calculus 
formed  in  anj'  part  of  the  lu-iuary  apparatus. 
See  Calculus  ;  and  Renal  Calculus. 

URINARY  FEVER.  — Synon.:  Ure- 
thral Fever ;  Catheter  Fever. 

Definition  and  Varieties. — The  above 
terms  have  been  applied  by  different  writers 
to  various  conditions  ti'aceable  to  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  urethra.  The  resulting 
symptoms  vary,  according  to  circumstances, 
in  their  nature,  mode  of  onset,  severity,  and 
prognosis.  At  the  present  time  consideiable 
confusion  exists  on  the  subject  of  urinary 
fever,  and  this  is  doubtless  ])artly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  ill-eflects  consequent  on  instru- 
mentation of  the  urethra  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently differentiated.  These  injurious  con- 
sequences may  be  conveniently  groujied  as 
follows : — 

1.  Shock,  slight  or  severe  in  nature,  ap- 
pearing immediately  after  the  passnge  of  the 
instrument,  transient  in  duration,  and  ending 
in  recoverj'. 

2.  An  acute  febrile  attack,  occurring  some 
time  after  instrumentation  (usually  following 
the  first  act  of  micturition),  transient  in 
nature,  but  of  some  severity  while  it  lasts, 
and  ending  in  recovery.  Acute  transient 
urethral  fever ;  urinary  sepsis. 

8.  Acute  recurrent  attacks,  similar  in 
nature  to  that  just  mentioned.  Acute  re- 
current urethral  fever ;  recurrent  urinary 
sepsis. 

4.  Acute  septic  infection,  with  definite 
pyaemic  lesions,  and  secondary  centres  of 
inflammation. 

5.  An  insidious  attack,  without  any  well- 
defined  symptoms,  but  marked  by  gradual 
loss  of  health  and  strength,  often  with  aa 
ultimately  fatal  termination. 

TiOLOGY.— Any  form  of  mechanical  irri- 
tat  n  of  the  urethra  may  lead  to  one  of  the 
conditions  just  mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  unfavourable  symptoms  are  most  likely 
to  occur  if  the  disease  rendering  instrumen- 
tation necessary  is  situated  in  the  membrano- 
prostatic  portion   of  tha    urethra.     Urinary 
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fever,  using  the  term  in  its  br^ad  significa- 
tion, may  occur  alike  in  those  wlio  have 
been  subjected  to  iiistnmiontntion  before,  and 
in  those  on  wlioiu  acntlietcr  has  been  passed 
for  the  first  time.  In  the  case  of  patients 
accustomed  to  cathetorism,  an  attaclt  of 
\irinarv  fever  may  bo  determined  by  the  use 
of  an  instrument  of  larp;er  size  than  custom- 
ary. In  many  cases  of  the  mt)re  severe 
forms  of  urinary  fever  there  is  evidence  of 
disease  of  the  l<idneys,  but  in  others  these 
organs  are  apparently  heahhy,  or  tlio  (hs- 
ease  is  so  slij,'ht,  as  sliown  by  ])osl-morlcin 
examination,  tliat  it  seems  inadeciuate  ^jcr  se 
to  account  for  death.  It  would  appear  from 
the  researches  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  that 
malarial  subjects  are  especially  prone  to  re- 
sent instrumentation  of  the  urethra.  Some 
people  undoubtedly  suffer  more  than  others, 
this  intolerance  increasing  with  advancing 
years,  and  with  any  general  derangement 
of  the  health. 

Pathology. — Considerable  dift'crence  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  urinary 
fever,  and  the  elucidation  of  the  matter  li;is 
no  doubt  been  rendered  more  dilhcult  in 
conseijuence  of  endeavouring  to  account  for 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ill-elfects  of  urethral 
irritation  by  the  same  explanation.  Two 
separate  theories  have  been  advanced,  and 
each  of  then)  has  its  advocates  and  opponents. 
After  carefully  considering  the  tacts  and 
opinions  on  both  sides,  the  writer  believes 
that  both  these  theories  are  aiijilicable  for 
the  rational  pathological  explanation  of  the 
five  conditions  above  mentioned. 

1.  jScurotic  Theory. — It  is  contended  by 
the  supporters  of  this  view  that  urinary  fever 
is  directly  traceable  to  reflex  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  resulting  from 
the  irritation  of  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-  j 
spinal  nerves  of  the  urethra.  That  the  ner-  | 
vous  excitability  of  the  urethra  is  very  gi-eat  is 
undoubted,  and  is  fully  ])roved  by  numeroua 
observations.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  irritation  of  the  membrano-prostatic 
urethra  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  un- 
toward results  than  is  that  of  the  penile  por- 
tion, and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  is 
precisely  in  this  part  that  the  nervous 
supply  is  most  abundant.  That  irritation  of 
the  nerves  of  the  urethra  may  produce  re-  1 
flex  effects  upon  the  kidneys  excites  no  sur- 
prise, when  it  is  remembered  that  the  sym-  , 
pathetic  nerves  of  the  lU'ethra  are  derived  : 
from  the  abdominal  syiiipathctic.  and  are 
therefore  in  direct  anatomical  continuity 
■with  the  nerves  of  the  renal  plexus.  Irri- 
tation of  the  urethral  nerves  might  thus  in- 
duce extreme  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
associated  with  suppression  of  urine,  fol- 
l)wed  by  hiematuria.  If  such  a  condition 
were  excited  in  kidneys  previously  healthy 
it  would  be  transient  in  nature,  and  would, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  speedily  ter- 
minate in    recovery ;  on  the  other  hand,   if  ; 


the  kidneys  were  already  the  seat  of  some 
iiifla-nmatory  mischief,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  fresh  irritation  mi^,'ht 
cause  congestion  and  intlaiimiation  of  already 
damaged  orj,'an8.  checking  the  function  of 
those  parts  which  are  alone  able  to  carry  on 
excretion,  and  thus  destroying  tlie  patient 
by  the  gradual  accumulation  in  his  blood  of 
the  obscure  antecedent  products  of  urea.  In 
more  rapidly  fatal  cases  the  access  of  new 
inri;immatory  mischief  mi;,'ht  determine  the 
occurrence  of  suppuration  in  the  kidney,  ihe 
patient  succumbing  to  acute  interstitial 
nephritis  with  scattered  ]>oints  of  suppura- 
tion.    See  Surgical  Kidney. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  an  in- 
voluntary shudder  often  accompanies  the 
end  of  the  act  of  micturition  in  healthy 
men.  The  state  of  sliock  which  occasionally 
follows  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  is  no 
doubt  largely  explained  by  this  physiological 
phenomenon.  It  shows  that  in  some  men  a 
nervous  system  exi.-ts  so  sensitive  as  to  be 
seriously  impressed  by  even  a  normal  act ; 
much  more  .so,  then,  by  so  rude  a  meivsure 
as  the  passage  of  a  catheter.  Irritation  of 
the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  urethra  might 
reflcxly  induce  engorgement  of  the  abdomi- 
nal vessels,  and  thus  induce  the  temporary 
faintness  and  shock  not  infrequently  met 
with  as  the  result  of  catheterism. 

2.  Septic  Theory. — Although  some  of  the 
conditions  arising  from  mechanical  irrita- 
tion of  the  urethra  are,  and  others  may 
be,  due  to  nervous  influences,  yet  in  the 
majority  of  cases  of  acute  febrile  attacks 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ill  effects  are 
dependent  upon  sepsis.  Acute  septic  intoxica- 
tion and  septic  infection  may  occur  through 
a  wound  in  the  urethral  mucous  membrai  e 
or  in  the  bladder,  as  they  may  do  in  the  case 
of  a  wound  of  any  other  part.  But  while 
this  is  fully  recognised  and  conceded,  it  is 
asserted  by  some  that,  irrespective  of  the 
undonbtedl}'  sejjtic  and  infected  cases,  so- 
called  urinary  fever  (excluding  shock)  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  absorption  of  t  >xic  mat- 
ters from  the  urine  as  it  passes  over  the 
wound  made  in  the  urethra  by  instrumenta- 
tion. It  is  highly  probable  that  this  view 
is  correct  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Trau- 
matism is  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
acute  urinary  fever,  a  few  drops  of  blood 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument. 
In  support  of  this  septic  theory  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  temi)eraturo  remains 
normal  until  after  the  first  act  of  micturi- 
tion succeeding  instrumentation:  the  urine 
charged  with  pyogenic  material  is  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  wounde«l  sui*- 
face ;  the  septic  matter  is  absorbed,  and  the 
febrile  symptoms  follow.  If  the  urine  be  in 
a  healthy  condition,  and  antiseptic  precau- 
tions be  taken,  urinary  sepsis  is  much  less 
likely  to  occur.  .Mr.  Reginald  Harrison 
asserts,  moreover,  that  if  a  perma'al  opening 
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be  first  made,  and  thns  free  drainage  be 
afforded,  urethral  operations  for  stricture  are 
not  followed  by  urinary  fever. 

In  most  cases  of  stricture  and  of  enlarp^e- 
ment  of  the  prostate  with  residual  urine 
there  is  an  ample  supply  of  septic  material, 
which,  under  suitable  circumstances,  would 
be  readily  absorbed.  In  the  recurrent  form 
of  urinary  fever  it  is  almost  certain  that  each 
attack  of  fever  occurs  in  response  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  fresh  do«e  of  poison,  for  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  (unless  we  are  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  mere  passage  of  the  iirine, 
without  absorption,  can  produce  a  febrile 
attack)  that  the  nervous  system  is  responsible 
for  repeated  attacks  at  intervals  of  time  during 
%vhicli  no  fresh  irritant  has  been  applied. 

Some  cases,  perhaps,  are  of  a  complex 
nature,  due  m  part  to  reflex  congestion  with 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  in  part  to 
some  form  of  septic  absorption. 

Symptoms,  Prognosis,  and  Treatment 
OF  THE  Various  Forms.  —  (1)  Vrethral 
shoclc. — In  certain  persons,  especially  those 
of  a  neurotic  temperament,  the  passage  of  an 
instrument,  even  when  used  with  the  greatest 
dexterity  rrnd  gentleness,  produces  symptoms 
of  more  or  less  severe  shock.  In  the 
slightest,  and  fortunately  by  far  the  most 
frequent,  cases,  the  patient,  although  not 
experiencing  pain,  becomes  pale,  breaks  iuto 
a  profuse  cold  sweat,  feels  dizzy,  and  not 
infrequently  faints.  Occasionally  the  state 
of  insensibility  is  accompanied  by  convulsive 
movements  of  the  whole  body.  These  symp- 
toms are  more  likely  to  occur  when  an 
instrument  is  passed  for  the  first  time,  or  if 
the  surgeon  uses  one  of  a  larger  size  than 
that  to  which  the  patient  has  been  accus- 
tomed. Recovery  ensues  in  a  few  moments, 
<and  the  patient  experiences  no  further  ill- 
effects.  Fresh  air,  the  recumbent  position, 
and  a  dose  of  sal  volatile  is  the  only  treatment 
necessary  at  the  time  ;  but  the  patient  should 
be  directed  to  keep  quiet  for  the  remainder 
of  the  day. 

In  rare  cases  this  condition  of  shock  is 
very  much  more  serious,  and  may  terminate 
fatally  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  such 
there  is  total  suppression  of  urine  ;  and  ])ost 
mortem  the  kidney's  are  found  to  be  intensely 
congested,  althougli  they  are  often  otherwise 
healthy  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  fatal  termina- 
tion is  due  to  cessation  of  the  excretion  of 
urea.  Trcatmoitis.  oi\\ti\Qa.\sX\.  Free  purg- 
ing by  croton  oil  or  elaterin,  hot  stupes  to 
the  loins,  warm  diluent  drinks,  the  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  pilocarpine,  and  the  warm 
vapour  bath  offer  the  best  chances  of  suc- 
cess. 

(2)  Acute  transient  urinary  fever.  Acute 
urinary  sepsis. — The  symptoms  characteris- 
ing this  condition  come  on  soon  after  the  first 
act  of  micturition  following  instrumentation. 
In  most  cases  it  will  have  been  noticed  that 
there  was  perhaps  some  slight  resistance  to 


the  onward  passage  of  the  instrument — re- 
sistance, it  may  be,  so  slight  that  moderate 
pressure  easily  overcame  it ;  on  witlidrawing 
the  instrument  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  was 
observed  to  follow  it,  indicating  the  infliction 
of  a  wound. 

No  symptoms  occur  immediately,  but  after 
micturition  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  severe 
rigor,  and  expetiences  pain  in  the  loins  and 
back,  often  severe  in  nature.  The  tempera- 
ture rises,  and  may  reach  105°  ;  the  pulse  is 
accelerated  ;  headache  and  nausea  are  fairly 
constant ;  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are 
occasional  accompaniments  of  the  condition. 
The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity  and  may 
be  bloody.  The  cold  stage  is  quickly  suc- 
ceeded by  profuse  sweating,  and  a  feeling  of 
gi  eat  heat.  The  temperature  falls,  the  pains 
diminisli  and  ultimately  disappear,  the  urine 
loses  its  bloody  tint  and  is  secreted  in  larger 
quantity,  and  the  patient  quickly  recovers 
and  experiences  no  ill  after-effects. 

Such  an  attack  lasts  usually  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hoiu's.  No  doubt  it  may 
attack  alike  those  whose  kidneys  are  known 
to  be  diseased,  and  those  in  whom  these  organs 
are  apparently  healthy.  In  some  cases  the 
patient  may  remain  febrile  for  a  longer  period 
than  above  stated — a  matter  for  anxiety,  as 
it  may  indicate  the  supervention  of  acute 
nephritis.  Subsequent  instrumental  attempts 
may  induce  other  attacks,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily.  That  this  form  of  urinary  fever 
is  of  septic  origin  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
and  for  its  prevention  the  surgeon  should 
endeavour  to  avoid  injury  to  the  urethra, 
and  should  adopt  antiseptic  precautions. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  neurotic  origin  of 
this  form  of  fever  advise  the  administration 
of  quinine  and  opium  for  some  days  before 
any  instrumentation  is  resorted  to,  but  this 
treatment  is  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  treatment  of  the  patient  during  the 
attack  is  conducted  on  ordinary  principles. 
During  the  cold  stage  the  patient  should  be 
wrapped  in  blankets,  and  hot  bottles  applied  ; 
hot  drinks  may  be  freely  taken,  but  alcohol 
should  be  avoided.  The  sweating  stage 
hardly  calls  for  treatment ;  it  is  in  itself  a  sign 
of  recovery.  The  bowels  should  be  opened 
by  croton  oil  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue, 
and  hot  fomentations  may  be  applied  to  the 
loins  if  there  be  much  pain.  Complete  rest 
for  some  days  is  advisable,  and  aU  irritation 
of  the  urethra  must  be  avoided. 

(8)  Recurrent  urinary  sepsis. — In  some 
cases  recurrent  febrile  attacks  similar  to  that 
just  described  may  occur  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  days,  quite  independently  of  any  fresh 
urethral  irritation.  During  the  intei-val  be- 
tween successive  attacks  the  patient  is  appar- 
ently quite  well.  Such  cases  appear  to  be 
analogous  to  chronic  septic  intoxication  as 
met  with  in  wounds  elsewhere.  The  treat- 
ment is  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  above 
indicated;  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open 
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freely,  and  diuretics  with  diaphoretics  nifty 
be  useful.  In  malurial  subjects  quiuine  may 
prove  beneficial. 

(4)  Aculc  septic  infection  and  pyiemia 
may  occur  after  instiuinrntntion  with  wound 
of  the  urethra  as  in  wounds  elsewhere. 
Secondary  centres  of  inflainniiition  in  the 
viscera  and  distant  parts,  suppuration  of  the 
joints,  with  repeated  rigors,  hij,'h  tempera- 
ture, and  the  usual  symptoms  attendant  on 
infective  processes,  serve  to  distiiijruish  the 
case  from  one  of  acute  urinary  sepsis. 

(.'))  Persistent  vrinari/  fever.  — In  some 
ins'ances,  cspeciHlly  in  cases  of  enl.arj^ed 
prostate  with  re>-idual  urine  necessitating 
the  daily  employment  of  the  catlietcr,  tlie 
patient  (alls  into  a  f^oneral  state  of  ill-health, 
insidious  in  its  onset  and  progress,  and  some- 
times ending  fatally. 

In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  old  standing  disease  of  the  kidneys.  The 
irritation  of  the  urethra  ajipears  to  light  np 
fresh  mischief — mischief  in  many  cases  added 
to  by  the  concomitant  absorption  of  septic 
material.  In  the  cases  of  enlarged  prostate 
with  residual  urine,  tliere  is  uniortunately  in 
many  cases  an  ample  source  of  sejiticity  m 
the  decomposing  urine  present  in  the  bladder. 

The  symptoms  may  date  from  the  first 
passing  of  the  catheter.  Tliere  is  very  rarelj- 
any  decided  rigor,  and  the  symptoms,  unless 
distinctly  septicipmic  in  nature,  may  be  at 
first  indefinite.  The  patient  complains  of 
general  malaise,  loss  of  appetite,  and  perhaps 
a  feeling  of  chilliness.  Fever  may  be  en- 
tirely absent,  and  is  never  very  marked. 
The  urine  is  not  diminislied  in  (juantity  as  a 
nile,  nor  is  there  any  noticeable  alteration  in 
the  excretion  of  urea.  Perhaps  the  symp- 
toms of  this  condition  are  best  explained  by 
the  statement  often  made  by  the  patient 
himself—'  lie  is  not  the  same  man  that  he 
was  before  using  the  catheter,'  and  yet  he 
is  unable  to  state  definitely  from  what  he 
suffers. 

In  the  later  stages  of  a  fatal  case  the  con- 
dition of  languor  so  connnonly  met  with 
becomes  more  marked,  the  patient  becomes 
drowsy  and  apathetic,  and  may  wander  a 
little  at  night.  Sometimes  there  niiy  be 
temporary  impro\enient,  only  to  be  followed 
by  a  relapse.  l)cath  may  occur  in  from  six 
weeks  to  as  many  months.  Fortunately 
many  cases  after  some  few  weeks  gradually 
recover. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  deems  it 
necessary  to  employ  the  habitual  use  of  the 
catheter,  it  is  most  important  that  every  care 
should  bo  taken  to  avoid  urinary  fever.  The 
patient  should  be  confined  to  his  room,  which 
should  be  kept  at  an  equable  temperature ; 
the  bowels  should  be  regulated,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  the  skin  and  kidneys  promoted  ;  the 
diet  should  be  li^'ht.  nutritious,  and  non- 
stimulating.  If  the  amount  of  residual  urine 
is  considerable,  it  should  on  no  account  be 
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all  drawn  off  at  once,  but  the  bladder  must 
be  gradually  emptied  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Attention  to  those  fundamental  points 
will  do  much  to  ward  otf  serious  etTects. 
Should  they,  however,  in  Bpito  of  all  pro- 
cautions,  manifest  tliemselves,  the  patient 
must  be  kept  quiet  in  an  equable  tempera- 
tm^e,  instrumentation  must  be  carried  out 
as  carefiilly  and  sebloin  as  is  consistent  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  the  general 
excretory  system  requires  attention.  If 
rest  is  broken,  opium  or  some  other  form  of 
narcotic  must  be  given;  but  the  use  of  opium 
requires  prudence  and  supervision  in  view 
of  the  renal  inq>erfection.  Stimulants  are 
frequently  necessary.  C.  Stonham. 

URINARY  ORGANS,  Diseases  of. 

Synon.  ;  I'r.  Miildiliis  dts  I'dics  I'rinaircs; 
Ger.  Krankhriten  drs  Harnapparatea. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  in 
other  corresponding  articles,  it  is  intended 
here  merely  to  discuss  briefly  the  diseases  of 
the  urinary  organs  from  a  general  point  of 
view.  These  organs  include  :  (1)  The  kid- 
nevs,  wi'h  their  infundibula  and  pelves.  (2) 
Tlie  ureters.  (3)  The  bladder.  (4)  The 
urethra.  The  particular  diseases  of  each 
part  of  the  urinary  apparatus  will  be  foiuid 
treated  of  under  these  several  headings,  and 
in  certain  special  articles,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 

Summary  of  Diseases.— The  primary  di>n- 
sion  of  diseases  into  functional  and  organic 
must  be  recognised  in  coimexion  with  the 
urinary  organs. 

I.  Functional. — The  following  disorders 
may  be  included  under  this  group:  (1)  The 
excretory  function  of  the  kulneys  is  in- 
fluenced and  often  disturbed  by  various  con- 
ditions, physiological  or  pathological,  quite 
independent  of  any  obvious  local  morbid 
change.  Hence  the  urine  is  modified  in 
different  ways  and  degrees,  as  regards  its 
quantity  or  quality.  This  may  depend,  for 
instance,  \\\wx\  some  general  condition,  such 
as  fever  or  gout ;  upon  causes  originating  in 
the  nervous  system  ;  upon  digestive  d  sorders  ; 
or  upon  special  diseases,  such  as  diabetes. 
(2)  The  muscular  structures  in  certain  parts 
of  the  urinary  apparatus  are  liable  to  be 
atfected,  and  this  applies  practically  to  the 
bladder  and  urethra.  The  bladder  is  subject 
to  undue  irritability,  spasm,  or  paralysis,  the 
last  being  especially  important  in  connexion 
with  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  urethra  is 
not  uncommonly  the  seat  of  spasm,  giving  rise 
to  more  or  less  spasmodic  stricture,  and  conse- 
quent retention  of  urine.  (H)  It  is  believed 
by  some  authorities  that  the  kidneys  or 
bladder  may  be  affected  with  neuralgic  , 
pains,  there  being  no  local  mischief  to  account 
for  them. 

II.  Organic. — The  numerous  affections 
of  the  urinary  apparatus  belonging  to  thi« 
division  may  be  tlius  classified: — 
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(1)  Injuries  of  different  kinds,  under  which 
would  be  inckided  not  only  those  of  trau- 
matic origin,  but  also  ruptures  or  perfora- 
tions due  to  disease.    ' 

(2)  Conditions  affecting  the  circulation, 
namely,  (a)  Aciite  or  chronic  congestion. 
(h)  Embolism,  (c)  Htemorrhage.  The  first 
two  are  only  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  but 
haemorrhage  may  occiu"  from  any  part  of  the 
urinary  apparatus. 

(3)  Acute  Inflammatory  Diseases. — These 
are  of  different  kinds,  and  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing subdivisions :  {a)  Acute  Bright's 
disease,  involving  the  kidney-substance,  (i) 
Suppurative  intiammation  of  the  kidney, 
usually  terminating  in  renal  abscess,  (c)  In- 
flammation of  the  lining  mucous  membrane. 
The  urinary  mucous  tract  may  be  involved 
throughout,  but  us\ially  only  a  limited  por- 
tion is  affected,  and  thus  we  have  the  differ- 
ent complaints  known  as  pyelitis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  ureter,  rarely  existing  alone ; 
cystitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  bladder; 
and  urethritis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
lu'ethra,  the  common  form  of  which  is 
gonorrhoea.  This  mucous  inflammation  often 
leads  to  a  purulent  discharge,  and  may  termi- 
nate in  ulceration  or  gangrene,  (d)  Inflam- 
mation around  the  kidney— 2Jeriuej}hritis ; 
or  around  the  bladder — pericystitis. 

(4)  Chronic  Inflammatory  Diseases. — These 
may  remain  after  the  acute  forms,  or  they 
are  chronic  from  the  outset.  Practically 
they  include  only  certain  forms  of  Bright's 
disease  ;  chronic  abscesses  ;  and  mucous  in- 
flammations. 

(5)  Malp)ositions  and  Malformations. — 
These  abnormal  conditions  may  be  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  connexion  with  the 
urinary  organs,  being  either  congenital  or 
acquired,  and  varying  in  their  nature. 
'  Movable  kidney  '  is  a  form  of  displacement 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  in 
females.  See  Kidneys,  Diseases  of :  25. 
Malpositions  of. 

(6)  Hypertrophy  and  A  trophy. — The  mor- 
bid changes  of  this  kind  belong  to  two  main 
classes,  according  as  they  affect  the  Jvidney- 
substance,  or  the  walls  of  the  duct  or  bladder. 
Atrophy  of  the  kidney  is  either  acute  or 
chronic,  the  latter  being  in  almost  all  cases 
a  form  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  it 
may  be  congenital  or  due  to  compression. 

(7)  Obstruction,  Dilatation,  and  Accumu- 
lations.—  Obstruction  may  be  due  to  differ- 
ent causes,  and  localised  at  either  of  the 
orifices,  or  at  any  point  in  the  course  of  the 
ureter  or  urethra.  As  a  consequence  of 
such  obstruction,  and  occasionally  from  other 
causes,  dilatation  occurs,  affecting  either  the 
pelvis  and  infundibula  of  the  kidney,  the 
ureter,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra,  accord- 
ing to  its  seat ;  the  entire  tract  may  be  thus 
implicated.  Accumulations  also  foUow, 
either  of  urine,  pus,  or  other  materials,  and 


these  may  become  very  serious.  Hydro- 
nephrosis and  pyonephrosis  are  well-known 
forms  of  disease,  in  which  urine  or  pus,  or  a 
mixture  of  both,  thus  accumulates  in  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Eetention  of  urine  in 
the  bladder  is  of  common  occurrence,  arising 
from  various  causes.  Cystic  disease  of  the 
kidney  may  be  mentioned  under  this  head, 
as  in  some  instances,  at  any  rate,  it  probably 
arises  from  limited  dilatations  of  the  renal 
tubules. 

(8)  New-Groiuths  and  Degenerations.— 
Cancer  may  involve  any  or  every  part  of  the 
urinary  apparatus.  Non-malignant  growths 
are  met  with  in  exceptional  cases.  Tuber- 
cular disease  is  an  important  and  serious 
malady  in  connexion  with  the  urinary 
organs.  The  kidneys  are  liable  to  albuminoid 
disease,  and  to  fatty  degeneration.  Syphi- 
litic growths  may  also  be  found  in  them. 

(9)  Gravel,  Calculi,  and  Foreign  Bodies, 
The  formation  of  gravel,  and  of  calculi  of 
different  kinds,  with  the  morbid  conditions 
resultnig  therefrom,  are  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance m  relation  to  the  urinary  organs,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  in  actual  practice 
belong  to  this  group.  It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned here  that  foreign  bodies  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  bladder  or  urethra,  introduced 
fiom  without  either  intentionally  or  acci- 
dentally. 

(10)  Parasites. — Certain  parasites  are  par- 
ticularly associated  with  the  urinary  organs, 
especially  the  Bilharzia  hiematobia.  Hydatid- 
disease  is  met  with  in  rare  instances.  The 
filaria  sanguinis  hominis  is  probably  related 
to  chyluria ;  and  bacteria  occasionally  occur 
in    the   bladder.     Sec  Chyluria  ;    and   En- 

TOZOA. 

.(Etiology  and  Pathology. — It  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  here  to  attempt  to  discuss 
the  aetiology  and  pathology  of  some  of  the 
morbid  conditions  that  have  been  mentioned, 
such  as  urinary  calculus,  or  cystic  disease  of 
the  kidney,  which  are  fully  considered  in 
special  articles.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
point  out  in  a  general  way  the  principal 
morbific  causes  which  act  upon  the  urinary 
organs,  and  the  modes  in  which  their  diseases 
originate.  (1)  These  organs  are  much  more 
liable  to  injury  than  most  others.  This  may 
not  onlj'  come  directly  from  without,  but 
may  also  be  inflicted  by  articles  introduced 
into  the  urethra  or  bladder,  by  surgical  oper- 
ations, or  by  calculi.  (2)  Certain  morbid 
conditions  are  congenital,  being  the  result  of 
imperfect  development,  or  of  intra-uterine 
disease.  (3)  Exposure  to  cold  or  wet  un- 
doTibtedly  originates  serious  renal  disease  in 
some  cases — for  instance,  acute  Bright's  dis- 
ease ;  and  it  is  also  supf)osed  to  give  rise  in 
other  instances  to  less  serious  complaints  in 
connexion  with  the  urinary  organs,  such  as 
congestion,  or  some  form  of  mucous  inflam- 
mation. This  cause  probably  acts  by  inter- 
fering with   the    cutaneous    excretion,   and 
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intliicinp;  intcrnnl  congestion.  It  may  also  be  [ 
rcinnrkfd  tliiit  want  of  cleanliness  and  other 
conditions  of  the  skin  may  holj)  in  developing 
renal  disease.  (4)  Affections  of  the  m-inary 
organs  are  of  fre(iucntoccnrronce  in  connexion 
with  certain  acute  febrile  diseases,  cither  as 
essential  parts  of  these  diseases,  or  as  com- 
plications or  sequelie.  Scarlatina  and  pya?mia 
demand  special  mention  in  this  connexion. 

(5)  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  nrine  when 
first  excreted,  or  the  presence  of  certain 
materialsintliekidney  which  this  organ  cannot 
properly  get  rid  of,  are  prolific  causes  of 
urmary  atl'cctions.  These  abnormal  condi- 
tions and  materials  may  originate  in  a 
varietj'  of  remote  causes,  and  they  are 
well  exemplitied  by  the  effects  of  certain 
medicines,  alcohol,  excessive  acidity  of  the 
urine,  diabetic  urine,  and  gout.  Such 
causes  may  induce  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion,    chronic    renal     changes,   or     cfllculi. 

(6)  The  uiinary  organs  may  be  implicated 
as  part  of  some  general  or  constitutional  dis- 
ease, as  in  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  albumi- 
noid disease.  (7)  Certain  parasites  specially 
lodge  in  these  organs,  as  lias  been  already 
mentioned.  (8)  The  urinary  apparatus  may 
be  affected  as  a  consequence  of  some  neigh- 
bouring disease.  For  instance,  a  tumour 
may  compress  the  ureter  or  bladder,  or 
obstruct  the  renal  vein  ;  or  different  struc- 
tures may  be  involved  by  extension.  (9) 
Cardiac  diseases  which  impede  the  venous 
circulation,  not  only  cause  venous  congestion 
of  the  renal  organs,  but  in  time  give  rise  to 
serious  organic  changes.  (10)  The  cause  of 
urinary  disease  may  be  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Thus  may  arise  a  form  of  acute  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys  ;  and  the  paralysis  of 
the  bladder,  which  spinal  disease  so  often 
produces,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  cystitis 
and  its  consequences.  (11)  One  specific 
disease  is  associated  with  the  urethra, 
namely,  gonorrhoea ;  and  its  effects  often 
extend  to  the  bladder,  or  even  higher  up 
along  the  urinarj'  tract.  Syphilis  may  also 
originate  its  own  specific  lesions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  urinary  apparatus.  (12)  It  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  different  parts 
of  this  apparatus  have  an  intimate  relation 
to  each  other  from  an  etiological  point  of 
view.  For  instance,  imdoubtedly  one  kidney 
may  become  hypertrophied,  if  the  other 
should  be  destroyed  by  disease.  Or  a 
morbid  condition  may  extend  directly  from 
one  part  of  the  urinary  organs  to  another. 
Again,  urine  which  undergoes  certain  changes 
after  its  formation  is  liable  to  cause  mischief. 
Other  relations  which  probably  exist  between 
the  different  portions  of  the  urinary  appara- 
tus are  discussed  elsewhere.  See  SunciCAL 
KiDXEV  ;  and  Urinary  Fever. 

Clinical  Investigation  and  Signs. — 
Without  entering  inta  details,  the  symptoms 
and  signs  which  may  be  associated  with 
urinary  diseases  can  be  summarised  in  the 


following  way,  and  this  stunmarv  will  indi- 
cate the  course  to  be  adopted  in  their  inves- 
tigation. (1)  Painful  sensatiiins,  with  or 
without  tenderness,  may  be  referred  to  the 
region  of  tiie  kidneys,  perhajjs  to  the  ureter, 
to  the  bladder,  or  to  the  urethra,  when  these 
are  respectively  the  seat  of  mischief.  More- 
over, disease  in  one  part  may  be  accom- 
panied with  symi)athetic  or  referred  sensa- 
tions in  some  otlier  part;  or  in  certain 
conditions  there  may  be  pain  along  the  sper- 
matic cord  to  the  testis,  with  retraction  of 
this  organ.  Other  sensations  are  complained 
of  in  many  instances,  such  as  itching  or 
tickling  at  the  end  of  the  penis,  heat  or  burn- 
ing along  the  urethra,  heaviness  and  weight 
in  the  lumbar  region,  or  ftdness  of  the 
bladder.  These  feelings  are  often  modified 
by  various  causes.  (2)  The  sensations  con- 
nected with  micturition  are  of  special  signifi- 
cance, such  as  a  frequent  inclination  to  pass 
water,  a  sudden  and  urgent  desire,  or 
strangury.  (3)  The  act  of  micturition  itself 
is  often  affected.  It  may  be  to«  frequent  or 
infrequent ;  difficult,  even  to  complete  reten- 
tion— dijsuria  ;  irritable,  there  being  a  difli- 
culty  in  retaining  tiie  urine;  or  the  urine 
escapes  involuntarily  —  inconlincnre.  The 
stream  of  urine  is  altered  in  si/e  or  shape  in 
some  conditions  (see  Micturition,  Disorders 
of).  (4)  The  urine  itself  affords  signs  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the 
urinary  apparatus,  in  regard  to  its  (juantity, 
physical  characters,  chemical  composi'ion, 
and  microscopic  appearances.  Indeed,  it 
verj"  often  happens  that  the  urine  alone 
affords  any  rehablo  clinical  evidence  of 
urinary  disease.  At  the  same  time  it  must, 
of  course,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  excre- 
tion is  modified  by  many  other  conditions, 
the  urinary  organs  being  quite  healthy. 
This  subject  is  fully  treated  of  elsewhere 
(see  Urine,  Morbid  Conditions  of).  (5) 
Urinary  diseases  often  proihice  important 
effects  upon  the  blood  or  general  system, 
as  well  as  upon  other  organs.  Hence  arise 
renal  dropsy;  the  phenomena  of  urirmia, 
septicaemia,  or  the  typhoid  condition  in  some 
forms  of  disease;  cnUapso  sometimes;  and 
morbid  conditions  affecting  the  heart  and 
vessels,  or  certain  structures  in  the  eye. 
These  morbid  changes  may  be  evidenced  by 
more  or  less  marked  symptoms.  Moreover, 
enlargement  of  the  kidney  may  affect  neigh- 
bouring structures.  (G)  Physical  examina- 
tion is  of  essential  value  in  the  investigation 
of  many  urinary  affections,  and  in  carrying 
this  out  the  aid  of  a  skilful  surgeon  is  often 
of  the  first  consequence.  The  local  examina- 
tion is  directed  to  the  determination  and 
investigation  of  displacements,  etilargfments, 
or  tumours  of  the  kidneys  ;  conditions  of  the 
bladder,  especially  retention  of  urine,  and  the 
presence  of  calculi  or  growths ;  and  morbid 
states  affecting  the  urethra,  such  as  enlarged 
prostate,    stricture,   or    the   lodgment    of   a 
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calculus.  Physical  examination  also  reveals 
the  changes  in  other  structures  already 
alluded  to. 

These  are  the  main  points  which  can  be 
usefully  discussed  from  a  general  point  of 
view  with  reference  to  urinary  diseases.  For 
their  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  as 
well  as  for  more  complete  details  on  the 
various  matters  alluded  to,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  different  appropriate  articles, 
especially  to  those  which  deal  with  the  affec- 
tions of  the  several  parts  of  the  urinary 
apparatus.  See  Bladder,  Diseases  of; 
Bright's  Disease  ;  Kidneys,  Diseases  of; 
Eenal  Calculus  ;  Surgical  Kidney  ;  Ure- 
ters, Diseases  of ;  Urinary  Fever  ;  Urine, 
Morbid  Conditions  of,  &c. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

URINE,  Incontinence  of. — The  in- 
voluntary discharge  of  urine  from  the  bladder, 
the  patient  being  either  unable  to  retain  it, 
or  unaware  of  its  escape.  See  Micturition, 
Disorders  of;  and  Spinal  Coed,  Diseases  of. 

URINE,   Morbid   Conditions   of.— 

Synon.  :  Fr.  Etats  Morhidcs  de  VUrine', 
Ger.  Patholofjische  Harnverdnderungcn. 

Introduction. — The  urine  is  the  excretion 
by  which  the  products  of  nitrogenous  waste 
are  eliminated  from  the  body.  Alterations 
in  its  characters  give  valuable  information 
regarding  tissue-change  in  the  body,  and 
may  indicate  the  presence  of  disease  which 
would  otherwise  remain  undetected.  They 
therefore  require  detailed  attention.  Before 
entering,  however,  upon  the  discussion  of 
the  morbid  conditions  of  the  urine,  it  will  be 
well  to  describe  briefly  its  characters  and 
mode  of  secretion  in  health. 

In  reptiles  and  birds  the  waste  nitrogenous 
products  of  the  body  are  excreted  as  uric  acid 
and  urates ;  and  the  urine  is  solid.  In  am- 
phibia and  mammals  they  are  cliiefly  excreted 
as  urea,  and  the  urine  is  liquid.  In  man  a 
certain  amount  of  uric  acid  is  always  present, 
though  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  of 
urea,  the  ratio  in  health  being  about  1  to  33. 
It  occurs  either  free  or  in  combination  as 
urates. 

Human  urine  is  a  clear  liquid,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  acid  reaction,  peculiar  odour,  and 
saline  taste.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
watery  solution  of  urea,  extractive  and 
colouring  matters,  and  salts.  Its  average 
specific  gravity  is  about  1,020,  but  this  varies 
according  to  the  proi^ortion  of  solids  it 
contains. 

Secretion  of  Urine. — Until  lately,  the 
theory  of  Ludwig  regarding  the  secretion  of 
urine  was  the  prevalent  one.  He  believed  it 
to  be  a  process  of  filtration  of  water  and 
salts  from  the  vessels  in  the  glomeruli,  and 
that  these  were  partly  reabsorbed  in  the 
tubules  by  the  cells  lining  them.  But  it  has 
been  shown  by  Heidenhain  that  the  cells  of 
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the  tubules  also  play  an  active  part  in 
excreting,  inasmuch  as  sulphate  of  indigo 
injected  into  the  blood  does  not  colour  the 
glomeruli,  but  colours  the  cells  of  the 
tubules.  The  original  theory  of  Bowman  lias 
thus  been  revived,  and  the  process  of  secre- 
tion of  urine  may  be  looked  upon  as  consist- 
ing of  two  parts — first,  the  filtration  of  water, 
and  probably  of  a  small  quantity  of  salts, 
which  takes  place  under  pressure  from  the 
vessels  of  the  glomeruli ;  and  secondly,  the 
excretion  of  urea  and  other  solid  constituents 
by  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  tubules.  The 
water  which  exudes  from  the  glomeruli 
dissolves  and  removes  the  substances  ex- 
creted by  the  tubules,  and  is  very  possibly 
also  to  some  extent  reabsorbed  in  its  passage. 
The  greater  the  difference  is  between  the 
tension  of  the  blood  in  the  glomeruli  and  that 
of  the  fluid  in  the  tubules,  the  more  rapid  is 
the  secretion  of  urine.  But  it  is  not  the  mere 
rise  in  blood-pressure  which  increases  the 
rapidity  of  urinary  secretion.  It  is  really 
the  increased  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood 
through  the  renal  vessels  which  is  the  true 
cause  ;  and  if  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the 
veins  be  high,  as  in  cases  of  mitral  regur- 
gitation, the  flow  of  blood  will  be  slow  and 
the  secretion  scanty,  although  the  pressure 
be  high  in  the  arteries.  The  conditions  for 
a  free  secretion  of  urine  thus  are — (a)  a  quick 
flow  of  blood  through  the  renal  vessels,  and 
(b)  slight  resistance  in  the  urinary  tubules 
and  passages.  The  secretion  may  therefore 
be  increased  either  by  raising  the  pressure 
in  the  renal  arteries,  or  by  duninishing  that 
in  the  tubules  and  veins;  and,  vice  versa, 
it  may  be  diminished  by  lessening  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  glomeruli,  or  by  raising  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  renal  veins  or  of  the 
urine  in  the  tubules.  The  blood-pressure 
may  be  raised  either  generally  throughout 
the  body,  or  locallj'  by  dilatation  of  the  renal 
arteries.  These  arteries  have  considerable 
power  of  contraction,  so  much  so  that  they 
can  lessen  the  pressure  in  the  glomeruli  even 
when  it  is  raised  throughout  tlie  body 
generally.  The  blood-pressure  may  be  raised 
in  the  body  generally  by  the  contraction  of 
the  arterioles  from  exposure  to  cold,  by 
mental  excitement,  by  the  influence  of  food, 
or  by  the  action  of  certain  drugs,  such  as 
digitalis.  It  may  be  lowered  by  shock,  by 
exposure  to  external  warmth,  or  by  rise  of 
the  bodily  temperature,  as  in  fever.  It 
seems  probable,  from  experiments  made  by 
the  writer  and  Mr.  Power,  that  the  arterial 
tension  in  the  glomeruli  may  be  locally 
diminished,  even  when  the  general  blood- 
pressure  is  increased,  by  the  action  of 
digitalis,  which,  while  causing  contraction  of 
the  vessels  generally,  affects  those  of  the 
kidney  more  especially,  and  thus,  by  their 
contraction,  lessens  the  blood-supply  to  these 
organs.  The  vessels  of  the  kidney  are  con- 
trolled by  the  medulla  oblongata ;  and  when 
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this  is  stiinulfitcd,  cither  directly  by  a  gal- 
vanic current  or  by  as[)liyxial  blood,  or 
retloxly  by  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  the 
renal  vessels  contract.  Dr.  Hoy  has  shown 
that  they  are  also  very  sensitive  to  sli^'ht 
clianf^es  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
l)lo()(i,  water  or  urea  causing  slight  con- 
traction, followed  by  greater  and  longer 
dilatation.  Digitalis  does  so  also  ;  but  the 
contraction  is  much  longer.  Common  salt, 
nitrate  of  sodium,  and  acetate  of  potassium 
cause  dilatation  without  previous  contraction. 
They  act  upon  the  vessels  even  when  the 
nerves  are  cut,  and  therefore  they  must  atTect 
them  either  directly,  or  tluough  some  local 
vaso-motor  nervous  apparatus. 

By  exi)eriments  on  the  kidneys  of  am- 
phibia, which  have  a  separate  vascular  sup- 
ply to  the  glomeruli  and  tubules,  Nussbaum 
has  found  tliat  sugar,  peptones,  and  albumin 
are  excreted  through  the  glomeruli ;  but  that 
urea  is  passed  out  through  the  epithelium  of 
the  tubules,  and  in  passing  out  causes  in- 
creased secretion  of  water  from  them. 

Chauacteks  of  Urine.  ■ —  1.  Transpa- 
rency. —  Healthy  urine  is  clear  when 
passed,  but  after  standing  some  time  a  light 
tlocculent  precipitate  falls.  This  consists  of 
mucus  and  epithi-Hal  cells  from  the  urinary 
passages.  A  hummocky,  wliite,  and  sharply 
defined  upper  surface  indicates  the  presence 
of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  in  the  cloud. 
Small  white  flocculi  of  this  size  and  shape, 
—  I  looking      somewhat     like      small 

I      </"     1  worms,  may  occur   suspended   in 
^     I  the  freshly  passed  urine  of  persons 

— who  have  suflcred  from  gonorrhira 

Fio.  176.  pj.  prostatitis  some  time  previously. 
On  microscopic  examination  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  aggi-egations  of  leucocytes. 
Tlie  writer  has  found  the  presence  of  these 
flocculi  useful  in  diagnosing  gonorrhceal 
rheumatism  where  no  history  of  gonorrhcea 
was  given  by  the  patient. 

Urine  which  is  clear  when  passed  may 
afterwards  deposit  sediments  of  iirates  or 
phosphates.  These  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  warming  the  urine.  The 
urates  dissolve  and  the  urine  becomes  clear; 
but  the  pliosphates  are  not  dissolved,  and 
the  urine  is  rendered  more  turbid  by  the 
lieat.  On  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid 
the  pliosphates  dissolve  readily,  and  the 
urine  becomes  clear.  "When  the  urine  is 
concentrated  and  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  urates,  it  may  become  turbid  almost  imme- 
diately from  their  deposition,  if  it  is  passed 
into  a  cold  vessel. 

Turbidity  of  the  urine  as  it  is  passed  is 
generally,  however,  due  to  eartliy  pliosphates, 
mucus,  pus,  or  blood.  The  whitisli  or  light 
colour  of  the  turbidity  due  to  the  first  throe 
causes  distinguishes  it  from  turbidity  due  to 
blood.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic 
acid  causes  the  turbidity  due  to  phosphates 
to  disappear,  while  it  does  not  remove  tliat 
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due  to  mucus  or  pus.  Turl>idity  due  to  ))U8 
is  distinguislied  from  that  duo  to  mucus  by 
the  presence  of  albumin.  The  albumin  may 
be  recognised  by  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  a 
clear  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  pota-ssiuiu 
to  the  urine  jtreviously  acidulated  by  uc-etio 
acid.  If  the  turbidity  is  not  increased  it  is 
due  to  mucus.  If  it  is  increased  it  may  be 
due  to  pus,  or  to  mucus  in  albuminous  urine. 
In  this  case,  let  tlic  urine  stand  until  the 
sediment  has  deposited,  pour  off  the  super- 
natant litiuid,  add  a  small  piece  of  caustic 
potash  to  the  sediment,  and  stir  it  for  some 
minutes  with  a  glass  rod.  If  it  is  duo  to  pus 
it  will  become  more  transparent  and  tough, 
forming  a  tiiick  mucilaginous  Huid  which 
flows  with  ditliculty  when  the  quantity  of 
pus  is  small.  When  there  is  much  pus  it 
will  form  a  thick,  glassy,  colierent  lump.  If 
due  to  mucus  it  will  not  become  thick  and 
coherent.  If  due  to  blood  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  simple  tincture  of  guaiacum  and 
twenty  drops  or  more  of  ozonic  etlier  will 
give  a  blue  colour. 

2.  Colour.— The  colour  of  urine  varies 
from  an  almost  imperceptible  yellow  to  a 
dark  brown  or  almost  a  black.  Four  degrees 
are  usually  distinguished  — jmlr,  normal, 
high-coloured,  and  dark.  It  is  usually 
miderstood  that  the  description  applies  to 
urine  seen  in  a  white  chamber-pot,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  tilled,  or  more  exactly,  as 
suggested  by  Vogel,  in  a  cylindiical  glass 
about  three  and  a-half  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Pale  urines  arc  those  which 
under  such  circumstances  varj'  from  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  colour,  so  that 
they  are  indistinguishable  from  water,  except 
when  seen  in  thick  layers,  up  to  a  straw- 
yellow  colour.  Normal  urines  are  those 
which  have  a  golden  yellow  up  to  an  orange- 
yellow  colom'.  Hi(jh-colourcd  have  a  reddish- 
yellow  to  a  red  colour;  and  dark  urines  have 
a  deep  red-brown  or  bl.ackish  colour. 

These  variations  in  the  colour  of  urine  are 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  proportion  of 
water  in  which  the  urinary  pigments  are 
dissolved.  Watery  urine  is  pale,  and  con- 
centrated urine  is  high-coloured.  It  is 
probable  that  they  also  depend  on  variations 
in  the  nature  of  the  pigments  ciiiolly  present. 
Sometimes  they  are  duo  to  an  admixture  of 
foreign  colouring-matter,  such  as  bile  or 
blood,  or  to  substances  taken  internally  and 
excreted  in  the  urine,  such  as  rhubarb. 

Clinical  Import. — Pale  urine  occurs  when 
secretion  is  rapid,  and  the  urine  is  conse- 
quently dilute,  as  after  copious  draughts  of 
liquid,  or  exposure  to  cold.  It  is  found  also 
in  cases  of  granular  kidney,  aniemia,  chlorosis, 
diabet^s  mellitus  and  insipidus,  and  after 
liystcrical  fits,  asthma,  or  other  forms  of 
nervous  excitement. 

High-coloured  urine  occurs  when  tlie  secre- 
tion is  diminished  by  profuse  persj)iration ; 
and  also  in  disurders  of  the  liver,  and  febrile 
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conditions,  or  from  lessened  circulation 
through  the  kidney  in  cardiac  disease.  The 
colour  of  the  urine  is  generally  deeper  after 
food,  and  the  urine  .may  be  high-coloured 
after  a  large  meal  in  healthy  persons. 

In  cases  of  albuminuria  the  urine  is  gener- 
ally i)ale  when  the  disease  is  of  renal  origin  ; 
high-coloured  when  it  is  of  cardiac  origin. 

Dark  urine  generally  owes  its  colour  to 
bile,  haemoglobin  or  blood.  Bile  gives  it 
various  tints  of  brown  or  green ;  haemo- 
globin or  blood  imparts  a  smoky,  blood-red, 
or  coffee  colour.  When  blood  is  mixed  with 
much  pus  in  a  strongly  alkaline  urine,  the 
colour  may  be  greenish-brown.  Rhubarb 
gives  a  reddish  colour  to  alkaline  urine. 
This  colour  disappears  on  acidulating.  The 
writer  has  known  compound  rhubarb  powder 
render  the  urine  so  red  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  patient  was  suffering  from 
hsematuria,  the  magnesia  having  rendered 
the  urine  alkaline,  and  thus  brought  out  the 
red  colour  of  the  rhubarb.  This  is  at  once 
distinguisliod  by  adding  acetic  acid,  when  the 
colour  of  the  rhubarb  disappears.  Carbolic 
acid  or  creasote  extensively  used,  either 
externally  or  internally,  renders  the  urine 
blackish  or  black.  In  cases  of  melanotic 
cancer  tlie  urine,  although  of  a  normal  colour 
when  voided,  may  become  black  after  stand- 
ing; and  this  darkening  is  much  accelerated 
by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  ottier  oxi- 
dising agents. 

3.  Quantity. — The  quantity  of  urine 
passed  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  very  greatly. 
The  average  may  be  roughly  stated  to  be 
about  fifty  ounces,  and  the  ordinary  variation 
is  about  one-fifth  of  the  quantity  above  or 
below  the  normal.  The  quantity  is  usually 
increased  by  anything  which  raises,  and 
lessened  by  anything  which  diminishes,  tlie 
arterial  tension.  Thus,  cold  and  nervous 
excitement  will  increase  it,  wliile  warmth 
and  quiet  usually  diminish  it.  The  quantity 
passed  during  the  waking  hours  is  much 
greater  than  during  the  hovurs  of  sleep ;  and 
the  fact  that  a  person  has  to  rise  during 
the  night  one  or  more  times  to  pa^s  water 
awakens  suspicion  of  renal  disease,  or  of  ex- 
cessive secretion. 

According  to  Dr.'  Haig,  excess  of  uric  acid 
in  the  blood  and  urine  lessens  secretion,  while 
diminution  of  this  acid  increases  the  urinary 
flow.  Tlie  quantity  is  lessened  by  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  kidney  ;  by  weakness  of 
the  circulation — as  in  cases  of  fe°ble  heart 
or  mitral  disease;  by  febrile  conditions;  and 
by  removal  of  water  from  the  blo3d  through 
other  channels,  as  by  copious  purgation  or 
diarrh(pa,  profuse  perspiration,  or  the  occur- 
rence of  oedema  or  effusion  into  serous  cavi- 
ties 

Although  temporary  conditions  may  cause 
the  amount  of  urine  passed  in  one  day  to 
differ  much  from  that  of  another,  yet  in 
healthy  people  it  usually  equalises  itself  in 


two  or  three  days,  unless  there  be  constant 
disturbing  influences,  such  as  persistent  cold. 

Clinical  Import. — (a)  A  persistent  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  urine  may  indicate  diabetes 
inellitus,  polyuria,  waxy  kidney,  or  granular 
kidney.  These  are  diagnosed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  sugar  in  diabetes ;  by  the  entire 
absence  of  both  sugar  and  albumin  in 
polyuria;  by  the  presence  of  considerable 
albumin  in  waxy  kidney ;  and  by  the  pre- 
sence of  albumin  (though  only  in  small 
quantitj-),  and  of  high  arterial  tension,  in 
granular  kidney.  The  conditions  in  whioii 
temporary  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine 
occurs  are  exposure  to  cold,  nervous  excite- 
ment, hysterical  fits,  copious  drinking,  the 
use  of  diuretic  medicines  or  articles  of  food 
containing  tartrates  or  citrates,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  certain  forms  of  wine  and 
alcohol,  as  hock  and  gin. 

(b)  A  quantity  of  ui'ine  below  the  average 
may  be  due  to  habit,  leading  the  individual 
to  drink  little  fluid ;  or  to  habitual  exposure 
to  heat,  leading  to  excessive  perspiration.  A 
diminution  in  quantity  also  occurs  in  acute 
inflammation  of  the  renal  glomeruli  or 
tubules ;  in  subacute  exacerbations  of  chronic 
inflammatory  conditions  ;  in  weakness  of  the 
circulation  ;  and  in  certain  disordered  states 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  also  occurs  in 
cases  of  granular  kidney  approaching  a  fatal 
termination,  and  is  then  a  sign  of  grave  im- 
port. 

4.  Specific  Gravity. —  This  is  most 
easily  ascertained  by  the  form  of  areometer 
which  is  called  a  urinometer.  In  using  this 
instrument  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is 
clean  and  dry  before  it  is  put  into  the  urine, 
and  that  it  does  not  touch  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  surface  of  the  fluid  forms  a 
meniscus,  and  the  gi-aduation  on  the  stem  of 
the  instrument  should  be  read  off  at  the 
lower  edge  of  the  meniscus  with  the  eye  on 
a  level  with  it.  When  there  is  not  sufficient 
urine  to  take  the  specific  gravity',  it  should 
be  diluted  with  one,  two,  or  as  many  times  as 
may  be  necessary,  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
specific  gravity  taken.  The  decimal  figures 
of  the  specific  gravity  thus  found  are  then 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  tlie  urine 
has  been  diluted,  in  order  to  get  the  true 
specific  gravity.  Thus,  if  the  urine  has  been 
diluted  by  adding  four  times  it3  own  volume 
of  water  to  it,  its  bulk  is  increased  to  five 
times  that  of  the  original  urine.  If  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  diluted  urine  is  1002, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  urine  is 
1-000  +  (-002  X  5)  =  1-010.  The  urinometers 
give  the  specific  gravity  at  00°  F. ;  and  at 
any  temperatures  above  this  they  indicate  a 
lower  specific  gravity,  and  at  temperatures 
below  a  higher  specific  gi-avity,  than  the  true 
one. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  urin(^  depends 
on  the  proportion  of  solid  matters  which  it 
holds  in  solution.     The  amount  of  water  in 
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the  urino  niictnates  much  more  than  the 
solids,  and  therefore  the  specific  {•ravily 
varies  also.  It  is  less  when  the  unue  is 
watery,  and  greater  when  it  is  concentrated. 
The  average  speeilic  gravity  is  about  1020, 
but  it  may  vary  in  health  between  1010  and 
lO'l'),  or  even  beyond  these  limits.  In  some 
persons  the  writer  has  seen  it  as  high  as  1088 
without  either  sugar  or  albumin  being  pro- 
sent.  Such  high  specific  gravity  is  met  with 
most  frtMjuently  either  in  persons  of  a  gouty 
habit  who  drink  little  water,  or  in  women  who 
abstain  from  li(iuid  in  order  to  diminish  the 
frequency  of  micturition  under  circumstances 
where  it  might  be  inconvenient  to  evacuate 
the  bladder.  It  varies  in  the  same  person 
at  diflerent  times  of  the  day,  and  in  diflerent 
portions  of  urine  passed  at  the  same  time. 
As  the  urine  is  secreted  and  accumulates 
gradually  in  the  bladder,  it  becomes  arranged 
in  layers  according  to  its  s[)ecific  gravity, 
the  heaviest  layers  being  lowest.  If  the 
person  remains  quiet,  so  as  not  to  mix  the 
layers,  and  passes  the  urine  in  successive 
portions  into  different  glasses,  their  specific 
gravity  may  be  fovmd  to  differ. 

The  sjjecific  gravity  is  diminished  during 
fasting,  but  is  increased  after  meals,  on 
account  of  the  greater  excretion  of  solids 
which  then  occurs.  It  is  diminished  when 
tlie  secretion  is  quickened,  or  rendered  more 
abundant  and  watery  by  drinking  copiously 
of  fluids,  by  exposure  to  cold,  by  mental 
excitement,  or  by  the  use  of  diuretics.  It  is 
increased  when  the  urine  is  concentrated  by 
abstinence  from  fluids ;  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion, which  carries  off  much  water  by  the 
skin  :  and  bj-  long  retention  in  the  bladder, 
which  allows  some  of  the  water  to  be  re- 
absorbed. The  variations  in  specific  gravity 
due  to  the  causes  just  mentioned  are  transi- 
tory, and  are  generally  succeeded  by  varia- 
tions in  an  opposite  direction;  so  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  entire  urine  passed 
during  twenty-four  hours  may  be  little 
altered. 

Clinical  Import. — A  persistently  high 
specific  gravity  generally  indicates  diabetes 
mellitus,  or  azoturia.  It  also  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  acute  febrile  diseases;  and  in 
acute  nephritis  with  ha'raaturia. 

Tlie  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  the 
presence  of  albumin  alone,  as  well  as  by 
blood.  It  is  sometiuies  thonglit  that  the 
mere  presence  of  albumin  diminishes  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  but  this  is  an 
error.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain  cases 
of  albuminuria  the  specific  gravity  is  dimin- 
ished, but  this  is  due  to  the  absence  of  other 
ingredients,  and  not  to  the  presence  of 
albumin.  The  writer  has  found  experiment- 
ally tliat  the  addition  of  ssrum  albmuin  to 
the  urine  incieases  its  specific  gravity. 

An  abnormally  low  specific  gravity,  if  per- 
eistent,  may  indicate  contracted  or  amyloid 
kidney,  diabetes  msijiidus,  or  hysteria,  but  a 


very  low  specific  gravity  maj-  occur  tempo- 
rarily from  mental  agitation,  such  as  from 
consulting  a  doctor,  or  from  exposure  to  cold, 
such  as  occurs  from  going  out  on  a  cold 
morning,  especially  if  it  be  damp  at  the  same 
time,  or  if  it  occur  after  previous  warm 
weather. 

.'>.  Reaction.  —  Fresh  normal  urino  is 
generally  acid,  but  when  passed  after  a  meal 
it  may  be  neutral  or  oven  alkaline,  and  some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  mixed  urine  of 
twenty-four  hours  may  present  a  similar 
reaction.  Sometimes  the  reaction  is  ampho- 
teric or  amphogonous,  that  is,  red  litmus 
paper  is  rendered  blue,  and  blue  litmus  paper 
is  turned  red.  The  acidity  of  the  urino  is 
chiefly  due  to  aciil  phosphates,  and  in  part 
also  to  free  organic  acids,  such  as  lactic  and 
hippuric.  The  amphoteric  reaction  is  prob- 
ably duo  to  the  presence  of  basic  and  aoid 
phosphates  togetiier.  The  acidity  is  less 
when  acid  is  being  secreted  by  the  stomach 
or  skin  during  digestion  or  profuse  perspira- 
tion. It  IS  diminished  by  vegetable  diet,  and 
by  alkalis  or  their  salts  with  vegetable  acids. 
It  is  duuinishcd  in  aniemia  and  chlorosis ; 
and  in  melancholia  or  paralysis  the  reaction 
may  be  neutral  or  alkaline  from  potassium  or 
sodium  carbonates.  It  is  increased  by  a  liesh 
or  a  milk  diet,  by  muscular  exercise,  by 
drinking,  and  by  acids  ;  and  also  in  fever  and 
diabetes  mellitus. 

When  urine  is  passed  with  proper  pre- 
cautions into  a  vessel  which  has  been  pre- 
viously heated  so  as  to  destroy  all  germs,  it 
may  be  kept  unchanged  for  years. 

Usually  it  becomes  altered  quickly,  its 
reaction  becoming,  first,  more  strongly  acid, 
then  less  acid,  and  finally  alkaUne.  These 
changes  are  due  to  fermentation,  which  leads 
first  to  the  formation  of  acid  phosphates,  and 
of  lactic  and  acetic  acids,  from  the  extractive 
matters  of  the  urine,  with  de])Osition  of  uric 
acid.  This  increase  of  acidity  is  not  constant, 
and  deposition  of  uric  acid  may  occur  simply 
from  chemical  reaction  between  urates  and 
acid  phosphates.  .After  a  varying  period  the 
urea  becomes  decomposed,  and  carbonate  of 
ammonium  is  formed,  which  gives  to  the 
urine  an  ammoniacal  odour  and  alkaline  re- 
action, and  causes  the  precipitation  of  urate 
of  ammonium,  ammonioiiiagnesium  phos- 
phate, calcium  phosphate,  and  calcium  cor- 

j  bonate. 

j  The  acid  fermentation,  when  present,  is 
prol)ably  due  to  an  organism  similar  to  yeast. 
The  alkaline  fermentation  is  probably  caused 
in  great  measure  by  bacteria,  but  it  may  be 
induced  also  by  a  non-organised  ferment, 
which  has  been  isolated  from  ammoniacal 
urine.  This  ferment  appears  to  be  ;,'enerally 
produced  by  bacteria,  but  it  may  be  produced 

!  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  the 
mucus-corpuscles  and  epithelial  cells  in  the 
bladder.  Fresh  urine  inoculated  with 
bacteria  from   decomposing  urine  undergoes 
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very  rapid  change,  and  tlie  same  is  the  case 
with  the  urine  inside  the  bladder  when  it  is 
inoculated  by  means  of  dirty  catheters.  But 
similar  changes  may  occur  in  the  bladder  in 
cases  of  cj'stitis,  even  when  no  instruments 
have  been  introduced,  and  the  ferment  in 
these  cases  appears  to  be  formed  by  the 
mucus  or  epithelium.  In  order  to  distinguish 
whether  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  depends 
on  anjmonia  or  on  fixed  alkalis,  the  red 
litmus  paper  must  be  dried  after  being  dipped 
in  it.  If  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  ammonia 
the  blueness  of  the  paper  which  it  produced 
wiU  disappear,  and  the  paper  return  to  its 
original  red  colour  ;  but  the  blue  will  remain 
if  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  fixed  alkalis. 

Solid  Constituents.  —  The  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  are  the  ashes  of  the 
body,  and  their  quantity  varies  with  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  and  the  ainount 
of  waste  in  the  tissues  of  the  body  itself. 
Their  quality  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
nutritive  processes  and  of  the  tissue-change 
going  on  in  the  body ;  and  it  thus  forms  a 
useful  indication  of  the  healthy  or  diseased 
nature  of  the  tissue-change  and  nutritive  pro- 
cesses. Some  solids  are  constantly'  present, 
although  in  varying  quantities,  in  healthy 
urine  ;  others  are  only  occasionally  present ; 
and  others  again  never  occur  in  health,  so 
that  their  presence  is  a  sign  of  disease. 
Those  present  in  health  are  (1)  nitrogenous 
substances — urea,  uric  acid,  allantoin,  oxal- 
uric  acid,  xanthin,  kreatinin,  sulphocyanic 
acid,  Baumstark's  body,  and  perhaps  guanin ; 
(2)  ferments  —  pepsin,  nephrozymose  or 
ptyahn,  and  trj'psin ;  (3)  salts — chiefly  chlo- 
rides, sulj  hates,  and  phosphates  of  sodium, 
potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  and  magne- 
sium, sodium  chloride  being  the  most  abun- 
dant; (4)  acids — oxalic,  lactic,  and  glycero- 
phosphoric  acids,  possibly  present  in  combi- 
nation, or  partly  free  ;  suljihuric  acid  in  two 
forms— simply  combined  with  bases  as  sul- 
phates, or  united  with  other  substances  so 
as  to  form  ether-sulphuric  acids  of  phenol, 
kresol,  pyrocatechin,  indoxyl,  skatoxyl,  &c. ; 
and  {b) pigments,  and  pigment-yielding  bodies 
or  chromogens. 

Abnormal  constituents  include  albumins, 
albumoses,  peptones,  blood,  haemoglobin, 
methaemoglobin,  bile -pigments,  bile -acids, 
grape  and  milk  sugar,  leucin  and  tyrosin, 
lecithin,  cystin,  fat,  and  other  substances. 

The  quantitij  of  solid  constituents  is  de- 
termined exactly  by  weighing  the  dried 
residue  of  a  given  quantity  of  urine.  It 
may  also  be  ascertained  approximately  by 
multiplying  the  last  two  figures  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  by  2'33.  This  gives  the  amount 
per  thousand,  and  froni  this  the  total  quan- 
tity is  reckoned.  Thus,  if  a  man  passes 
1,560  c.c.  of  urine  daily,  which  when  mixed 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1,022,  then  22  x 
2-33  =  51-2(3 ;  and  1000  :  15G0  : :  51-26  :  79-96 
grammes  of  solids  per  diem. 


The  most  important  constituents  must 
now  be  described. 

1.  Urea  (CON^H,).— This  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  organic 
constituents  of  urine,  as  70  or  80  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  nitrogen  excreted  appears  as  ur^a. 
The  quantity  of  urea  passed  per  dir.m  bj  a 
healthy  man  is  on  an  average  33-18  grammes 
or  512-4  grains.  Urea  may  be  regarded  as 
the  ash  of  the  nitrogenous  substances,  whether 
food  or  tissues,  which  have  undergone  com- 
bustion in  the  body,  and  therefore  its  quan- 
tity' fluctuates  greatly  according  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  food  consumed,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  rapidity  of  tissue-change.  The 
variations  due  to  the  food  are  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  unless  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
the  food  consumed  be  kept  rigidly  the  same 
from  day  to  day,  or  food  be  altogether  with- 
held, they  mask  the  variations  due  to  tissue- 
change.  Hence  most  of  the  earUer  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  drugs,  exercise, 
&c.,  on  tissue-change,  as  determined  from 
the  excretion  of  urea,  are  untrustworthy. 

The  quantity  of  urea  varies  with  age,  sex, 
country,  and  other  circumstances ;  btit  most 
of  these  variations  are  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  food  taken 
by  children  and  adults,  men  and  women, 
English,  Fi'ench,  or  Germans  respectively. 
Muscular  exercise  up  to  a  certain  ])oint  does 
not  increase  it,  but  when  excessi^  e  it  appears 
to  do  so ;  the  exjilanation  probably  being 
that  in  ordinary  exercise  no  destruction  of 
the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  muscle 
occurs,  the  energy  being  supplied  by  their 
non-nitrogenous  elements,  but  that  when  the 
exercise  is  too  severe  and  prolonged  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  muscles 
themselves  become  partially  destroyed. 

Nitrogenous  food,  such  as  meat  of  all 
sorts,  eggs,  and  gelatin,  or  substances  which 
yield  it,  increase  the  excretion  of  urea  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  this  sort  of 
food  taken.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  limit,  how- 
ever, beyond  which  the  excretory  powers  of 
the  kidney  will  not  go ;  and  when  this  limit 
is  reached,  nature  saves  the  organism  by 
diarrhoea,  which  carries  off  the  excess  of 
nitrogenous  food.  The  addition  of  fat  alone 
to  an  abundant  diet  of  meat  rather  increases 
the  excretion  of  urea  ;  but  when  farinaceous 
food  is  added  to  such  a  diet,  the  urea  is 
rather  diminished.  Farinaceous  food  and 
fats  given  to  an  animal  deprived  altogether 
of  nitrogenous  food,  cause  it  to  excrete  less 
urea  than  if  it  were  totally  deprived  of  food. 
The  addition  of  farinaceous  food  and  fat 
therefore  appears  to  lessen  the  destruction  of 
the  nitrogenous  tissues  themselves. 

"When  much  water  is  drunk,  the  absolute 
amount  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty -four 
hours  is  considerably  increased,  although, 
the  urine  being  so  much  more  abundant,  the 
percentage  of  urea  is  lessened.  The  increase 
in  urea  is  said  to  be  greater  when  the  water 
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is  flmnk  dnrinj;  the  meal  than  when  it  is 
(liuiik  after  (li<,'cstion  has  taken  place. 

Tal'le  and  other  salts  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  urea,  even  when  no  more  water  is 
(Inink,  and  also  increase  the  quantity  of 
water,  probably  by  caiisini;  part  of  the  water 
to  Ite  eliminated  throngli  the  kidneys  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  otT  through  the 
lun^s  or  skin. 

Moderate  warmth  appears  to  diminish  the 
excretion  of  urea,  probably  by  increasing  the 
secretion  of  sweat ;  but  wiien  an  animal  is 
kept  for  a  length  of  time  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, a  condition  of  fever  appears,  and 
the  excretion  of  urea  is  greatly  increased. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — Formerly  urea 
was  usually  estimated  by  Liebig's  method  of 
titration  with  nitrate  of  mercury ;  but  the 
mode  now  usually  adopted,  as  being  at  once 
accurate  and  easy,  is  the  hypobromite  process. 
This  method  is  due  to  Dr.  E.  W.  Davy,  who 
used  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  and  this  was 
afterwards  modified  b\'  Hiifner,  who  intro- 
duced the  h>  pobromite  in  pla^e  of  hypo- 
chlorite. It  depends  on  the  fact  that  urea,  in 
contact  with  alkaline  hypochlorites  (Davy's 
method)  or  hypobromites  (Hlifner's  method) 
is  decomposed,  and  gives  off  nitrogen,  from 
the  amount  of  which  the  quantity  of  urea  de- 
composed can  be  readily  estunated.  Various 
modifications  in  the  method  of  applying  the 
process  have  been  introduced,  one  in  common 
use  being  that  of  Russell  and  West,  which 
consists  of  a  tube  in  which  the  urine  is 
allowed  to  mix  with  a  hypobromite  solution, 
and  a  pneumatic  trough,  with  a  measuring 
tube,  in  which  to  collect  the  evolved  gas. 
The  measuring  tube  is  graduated  to  give  the 
percentage  of  urea.  Another  apparatus  is 
that  of  Dupre,  in  which  the  urine  and  hypo- 
bromite solution  are  mixed  in  a  bottle  con- 
nected with  the  measuring  tube  by  an  india- 
rubber  tube.  Both  of  these  are  well  adapted 
for  clinical  use.  In  each  of  them  5  c.c.  of 
urine  is  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its 
bulk  of  the  hypobromite  solution.  This  solu- 
tion is  prepared  by  dissolving  100  parts  of 
caustic  soda  in  250  of  water,  and  adding, 
when  cold,  2.5  parts  of  bromine.  The  solu- 
tion does  not  keep,  and  is  best  made  by 
having  the  soda  solution  of  a  proper  strength, 
and  adding  the  required  quantity  of  bromine 
at  each  analysis. 

The  readiness  with  which  crystals  of 
nitrate  of  urea  form  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid  to  a  sohition  containing  it,  aflbrds  a 
means  of  estimating  roughly  the  quantity 
of  urea  present  in  urine.  These  crystals  do 
not  form  in  normal  urine  on  the  simple 
addition  of  nitric  acid,  but  do  so  in  urine 
containing  great  excess  of  urea.  Thus,  if 
equal  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  such 
urine— say,  half  a  drachm  of  each — be  mixed 
in  a  test-tube,  and  this  be  placed  in  cold 
water,  the  crystals  will  soon  make  their  ap- 
peaiance.     Another   form   of  test   is   easily 


ai)plied  on  an  object-glass.  One  end  of  a 
small  jiieco  of  thread  is  put  into  a  drop  of 
urine  on  the  glass  ;  the  drop,  and  the  half 
of  the  thread,  are  then  protected  by  a  thin 
covering-glass ;  and  the  other  end  of  the 
thread  is  moistened  with  nitric  acid.  The 
whole  is  then  put  imder  the  microscope,  and 
hexagonal  plates  of  nitrate  of  urea  are  seen 
forming  at  each  side  of  the  thread  when 
there  is  great  excess  of  urea.  If  the  urine 
contains  the  normal,  or  less  than  the  normiil, 
amount  of  urea,  it  must  be  more  or  less 
evaporated  by  gently  heating  over  a  sjjirit- 
lamp  before  the  crystals  form ;  and  from  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  necessary  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  deticiency  of  urea  may  be 
formed. 

Clinical  Import. — When  the  proportion  of 
urea  is  much  above  2  per  cent,  it  generally 
indicates  that  the  patient  is  either  feverish, 
or  has  been  perspiring  profusely,  or  that  the 
quantity  of  water  he  drinks  is  too  small  to 
ensiu-e  the  ready  elimination  of  the  products 
of  nitrogenous  waste.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
thermometer  does  not  indicate  the  i)resence 
of  fever,  or  if  the  patient  has  not  been  yter- 
spiring  profusely,  he  should  be  advised  to 
drink  more  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
possible  occurrence  of  rheumatic  or  gouty 
atlections.  A  small  percentage  of  urea  is  of 
much  graver  significance.  It  may  be  due 
to  copious  drinking,  exposure  to  cold,  or  to 
mental  excitement ;  but  when  it  occurs  inde- 
pendently of  these  causes  m  elderly  persons, 
it  verj-  commonlj-  indicates  the  presence  of 
contracting  kidney. 

Tlie  name  azotiiria  has  been  given  to  a 
condition  in  whicii  the  excretion  of  urea  is 
excessive,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body.  In  some  persons  excessive  excretion 
of  urea  is  associated  with  increased  secretion 
of  water,  so  that  the  proportion  of  urea  re- 
luains  normal.  In  others  the  water  is  not 
increased,  and  therefore  the  urea  excreted  is 
not  only  increased  in  absolute  quantity  per 
diem,  but  its  proportion  in  the  urine  is  greater 
than  normal,  so  that  such  urine  at  once  gives 
crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid.  Excessive  excretion  of  urea,  both 
absolute  and  relative  to  the  amount  of  urine, 
may  occur  for  a  time  in  perfectly  healthy 
persons,  without  any  abnoniiol  sj-mptom 
whatever.  In  others,  however,  such  an  ex- 
cess of  urea  is  associated  with  gastro-intes- 
tinal  derangement  and  nervous  symptoms, 
the  patient  complaining  of  acidity  and  flatu- 
lence, but  not  of  thirst  or  excessive  appetite. 
There  is  languor,  fatigue  after  slight  exertion, 
bodily  or  mental,  nervousness,  restlessness 
at  night,  dull  pain  in  the  back,  and  some- 
times irritation  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
with  constant  desire  to  pass  water.  It  is 
probable  that  in  some  individuals  the  nitro- 
genous tissue-change  goes  on  more  rapidly 
than  in  others,  and  that  they  consequently 
require  •  larger   proportion  of  nitrogcnouf 
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constituents  in  their  food,  to  enable  them  to 
do  the  same  amomit  of  work ;  and  that  when 
indigestion  occurs  in  s;ich  persons,  the  nitro- 
genous products  of  imperfect  digestion  or 
tissue-waste,  acting  as  nervous  and  muscular 
poisons,  lead  to  the  symptoms  of  which  they 
complain.  In  diabetes  mellitus  there  is  in- 
creased excretion  of  urea,  from  the  greater 
amount  of  food  taken  by  the  patients ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed  by  Prout  that  cases  of 
azoturia  might  pass  into  diabetes  mellitus. 
See  Ln'ER,  Junctional  Disorders  of. 

The  treatment  consists  in  ordering  nutri- 
tious diet,  with  a  large  proportion  of  fari- 
naceous constituents;  moderate  exercise; 
avoidance  of  fatigue,  mental  or  bodily  ;  pur- 
gatives; alteratives;  and  opium. 

2.  Uric  Acid  (C,H,N,0.,).— When  pure, 
uric  acid  forms  white  crystals,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  It  does  not  exist  free  in 
the  healthy  urine,  but  is  combined  with 
potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium.  From 
these  it  maj'  be  separated  by  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  or  by  acid  fermentation  in  the  urine 
after  it  has  been  passed,  as  already  described. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  uric  acid  in 
healthy  urine  varies  considerably,  like  that 
of  urea,  according  to  the  diet  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, but  its  proportion  to  the  urea  is 
tolerably  constant — in  health  being  usually 
about  1  to  33. 

As  deposited  from  the  urine,  uric  acid  is 
nearly  always  coloured.  It  may  be  dejxjsited 
in  scattered  brown  specks,  or  as  a  dense  de- 
posit of  red  sand,  resembling  red  pejiper  in 
appearance ;  or  it  may  form  a  thin  film  on 
the  surface  of  the  urine.  The  crj'stalline 
character  of  the  deposit  can  generally,  though 
not  always,  be  recognised  by  the  naked  eye. 
On  microscopic  examination  the  crystals 
usually  present  a  somewhat  lozenge-shaped 
form.  This  form  is  modified  by  rounding 
and  by  aggregation.  When  the  angles  are 
rounded  off,  spindle-shaped,  ovoid,  and  barrel- 
shaped  forms  are  produced.  Sometimes  they 
are  elongated,  so  as  to  produce  a  rod ;  and 
the  aggregation  of  the  lozenge,  ovoid,  and 
rod-like  forms  produces  stars  and  spikes, 
varying  considerably  in  appearance.  ISome- 
times,  also,  they  appear  like  dumb-bells  (see 
Microscope  in  Medicine).  The  crystals  of 
uric  acid  are  distinguished  by  their  reddish 
or  brown  colour,  as  well  as  by  their  peculiar 
appearance.  They  dissolve  readily  in  caustic 
soda  or  potash,  and  separate  again  on  the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chemical 
test  for  uric  acid  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  murexide  test.  It  distinguishes 
uric  acid  and  lu-ates  from  other  urinary  sedi- 
ments, but  it  will  not  distinguish  free  uric 
acid  from  uric  acid  in  combination.  The 
mode  of  a^)plying  it  is  to  warm  the  sediment 
in  a  porcelain  capsule,  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  and  a  little  water,  and  to  evapor- 
ate it  carefully,  almost  to  dryness.  It  is 
then  moistened  by  a  glass  rod  with  diluted 


ammonia,  when  a  fine  purple  red  colour 
appears,  which,  on  the  addition  of  a  drop  of 
caustic  potash,  passes  into  a  purplish  blue. 

Quantitative  Estimation.  —  Uric  acid  is 
estimated  quantitatively  by  mixing  the  urine 
with  one-twentieth  of  its  bulk  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  setting  it  aside  in  a  cool  place  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  dei^osit  of  uric  acid 
is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  water,  dried,  and 
weighed  ;  the  weight  of  the  filter  having  been 
previously  ascertained.  As  the  weighing  is 
troublesome  and  difficult,  the  quantity  of  uric 
acid  may  be  ascertained  by  carefully  washing 
it  off  the  filter,  and  boiling  it  with  peroxide 
of  lead  in  a  little  water,  so  as  to  convert  it 
into  carbolic  and  oxalic  acids,  allantoin,  and 
urea.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  this  solu- 
tion is  then  estimated  by  the  hypobromite 
method  already  described.  Uric  acid  con- 
tains one-third  of  its  weight  of  nitrogen,  so 
that  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  nitrogen 
evolved  by  3,  one  obtains  the  quantity  of 
uric  acid.  Besides  this,  -0045  gramme  is  to 
be  added  for  each  100  c.c.  of  the  urine  em- 
ployed. 

A  method  much  in  use  now  is  Haycraft's. 
It  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  presence 
of  neutral  salts  or  of  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  a  magnesian  salt,  uric  acid  is  almost  com- 
pletely precipitated  hy  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  sUver  as  an  insoluble  double  salt. 
The  insoluble  precipitate  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and 
titrated  with  a  solution  of  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  (Haycraft,  Brit.  Med.  Journ. 
Dec.  12,  1885).  When  boiled  with  solution 
of  potash  and  cupric  sulphate,  uric  acid 
reduces  the  latter  to  cuprous  oxide.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  case  in  which  the  reduction 
was  so  great  as  to  lead  the  patient,  who  was 
a  medical  man,  to  think  that  he  was  suffering 
from  diabetes  mellitus,  and  to  put  himself  on 
an  animal  diet,  by  which  his  condition  was  of 
course  made  worse.  Such  cases  can  be  easily 
diagnosed  from  diabetes  mellitus  by  boiling 
the  urine  with  liquor  potassae,  when  it  will 
become  brown  if  sugar  is  present,  but  not  if 
uric  acid  alone  is  j)resent. 

2a.  Urates. —  Uric  acid  occui'S  in  com- 
bination with  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium, 
and  calcium ;  the  urate  of  sodium  being  the 
most  common.  The  urates,  being  readily 
soluble  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  are 
only  deposited  on  cooling ;  so  that  the  urine, 
which  was  clear  when  passed,  becomes 
muddy,  and  a  sediment  forms,  which  is  com- 
monly coloured  like  brick-dust,  varying  in 
shade,  being  sometimes  almost  white  nnd 
sometimes  i-ed.  Pale  white  urates  are  readily 
distinguished  from  phosphates  by  quickly 
clearing  up  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  while 
the  phosphates  do  not.  Microscopically,  the 
urates  of  sodium  and  calcium  are  usually 
amorphous;  but  sometimes  the  urate  of 
sodium  forms  globules  with  projecting  spikes, 
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which  have  cinscd  them  to  bo  coinpiircd  to 
hedguho-js.  The  urate  of  iiiiunoniimi  fonng 
opiiiiuo  f,dobules,  or  slender  duiiilibells, 
which  are  citlier  single  or  ajjgregated,  so  us 
to  form  a  cross  or  rosette. 

Clinical  Import. — Deposit  of  urates  occura 
readily  after  any  violent  exertion  or  perspir- 
ation, or  after  errors  in  eating  or  drinking. 
I'eople  are  olten  frightened  by  such  deposits, 
but  they  are  of  no  importance  unless  they 
should  persist  for  a  length  of  time.  Persis- 
tent deposits  occur  in  lebrile  conditions  or 
deep-seated  organic  disease.  In  cirrhosis 
the  urine  is  sometimes  heavily  lo.ided.  Sec 
Uric  Acid  Diatuksis  :  Uric  .Vcid  Calculus. 

3.  Oxalate  of  Lime. — Oxalate  of  lime  is 
recognised  by  the  white,  hunmiocky  ajipoar- 
ance  of  the  top  of  the  mucous  cloud  in  the 
urine.  On  microscopical  examination,  octa- 
hedral crystals  are  seen,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  folded  envelope.  It  also 
occurs  in  colourless  dumb-bells.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  uric  acid  by  being  colourless, 
and  insoluble  in  alkalis;  and  from  phos- 
phates by  being  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

Clinical  Import. — The  occasional  occur- 
rence of  oxalates  is  of  slight  importance,  and 
is  usually  connected  with  diet.  In  hospital 
practice  the  writer  has  noticed  that  when  the 
patients  ate  cabbage  for  dinner,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  had  oxalates  in  the  urine 
next  morning.  Persistent  presence  of  oxa- 
lates in  the  urine  has  been  su])posed  to  be 
connected  with  a  peculiar  diathesis  (the 
oxalic  acid  diathesis),  the  symptoms  of  which 
are  languor,  depression,  and  melancholia.  It 
is  most  prjbable  that  both  this  and  the 
presence  of  oxalates  in  the  urine  are  simply- 
due  to  imperfect  digestion,  more  especially 
as  they  often  disappear  readily  on  treatment 
by  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Sec  Oxalic  AciD 
Diathesis  :  Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus. 

4.  Phosphates. — Two  kinds  of  phos- 
phates are  found  in  the  lu-ine— phosphate  of 
calcium,  and  ammouio-magnesium  or  triple 
phosi)liate.  They  are  always  depc  sited  when 
the  urine  becomes  alkaline  through  ferment- 
ation ;  and  when  feeljly  acid  urine  is  heated, 
so  that  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  o(l',  phos- 
phates are  iirecijiitated  in  the  form  of  a 
cloud,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  albumin, 
but  clears  up  at  once  on  the  addition  of  a 
drop  of  acid.  Under  the  microscope,  j)hos- 
phate  of  calcium  is  amorphous.  The  ammo- 
nio-magnesium  phosphate  occurs  in  rhombic 
prisms,  which  arc  distinguished  from  oxalate 
of  lime  by  dissolving  readily  in  acetic  acid. 

Quantitative  Estimation. — A  rough  quan- 
titative estimation  of  phosphates  is  made  b^* 
rendering  some  urine  alkaline  with  ammonia, 
and  adding  an  ammonio-inagnpsium  solution 
to  it.  A  precipitate  of  amuionio-magnesium 
phosphate  at  once  occurs  if  the  amount  in 
the  urine  be  normal,  but  is  delayed  when  the 
quantity  is  below  normal. 

Clinical  Import. — In  persons  having  little 


exercise  and  a  good  deal  of  brain  work,  the 
urine  may  be  turbid  when  passed,  from  phos- 
phates juesent  in  it,  eHi)ecially  during  the 
period  of  gastric  digestion,  when  much  acid 
has  been  secreted  into  the  stomach,  and  the 
urine  is  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  This 
usually  passes  away  when  they  get  more 
exercise.  It  may  continue  for  months,  and 
is  of  importance  only  in  so  far  as  it  renders 
the  patient  liable  to  phosi)hatic  calculus. 
Such  deposits  do  not  indicate  increased 
quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  but  are 
simply  due  to  diminished  acidity.  The  w  ritcr 
has  found  the  actual  quantity  of  phosphates 
present  in  such  turbid  urines  less  than  in 
specimens  of  clear  urine  from  the  same  in- 
dividual. Such  deposits  frequently  occur  in 
cases  of  dilated  stomach,  where  the  acid 
secreted  into  tiie  stomach  during  digestion 
is  not  reabsorbed.  The  occurrence  of  stellar 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  quantity  in 
the  urine  is,  according  to  Sir  William  IJoberts, 
of  grave  import,  indicating  serious  disease  of 
some  kind  or  other,  although  a  few  such 
crystals  may  occur  in  normal  urine.  The 
trijjle  phosphate  almost  invariably  occurs  in 
ammoniacal  urine,  and  generally  appears 
after  urine,  alkaline  from  any  cause,  has 
stood  for  some  time.     Sec  PiiosrnArUKiA. 

The  (juantity  of  phosphates  is  increaso.l  in 
febrile  disorders,  and  in  disea>fcs  of  the  nerx^e 
centres  and  bones ;  it  is  diminished  in  Bright'ii 
disease,  and  sometimes  in  d\spcpsia.  as  well 
as  after  the  disappearance  of  lebrile  con- 
ditions. 

5.  Sulphates. — Sulphur  appears  in  the 
urine,  (1)  as  sulphuric  acid,  combined  with 
inorganic  bases  to  form  siil  hates  ;  (2)  in 
conjunction  with  organic  radicals,  forming 
ethereal  sulphates  ;  (ii)  as  on idisablc  sulphur 
compoimds,  for  examjde,  taurine;  and  (4)  as 
sulphur  compounds  oxidisable  with  diHiculty. 
Amongst  the  most  impoitant  sulphur  com- 
pounds in  the  urine  are  indican  (indoxyl- 
sulphuric  acid)  and  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid 
{sec  Section  7).  The  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  simple  combination  with  bases  is 
tested  by  adding  barium  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  excess  of  acetic  acid  to  the 
urine,  when  a  white  precipitate  takes  place. 
The  ethereal  suli>hurie  acids  are  not  precipi- 
tated at  once  by  this  method,  but  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  batium  chloride  after  they  have 
been  decompofced  by  boiling  with  a  miueral 
acid. 

Quantitative  Estimation  — Sulj)huric  ay  I 
is  estimated  quantitatively  by  means  of 
barium  or  strontium,  but  for  the  details  of 
the  process  the  reader  is  rcfeiTed  to  text- 
books. The  oxidisable  sulphur  is  estimated 
by  boiling  with  nitric  acid  and  chlorate  of 
potassium,  and  then  determining  the  (juantity 
of  sulphuric  aciil  present,  and  deducting  from 
the  amount  thus  found  the  ({uantity  obtained 
by  the  first  method.  The  sulphur  oxidisable 
with  diJhculty  is  determined  by  evaporating 
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a  measured  quantity  of  urine  to  dryness,  cal- 
cining with  nitrate  of  potassium,  estimating 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  deducting  from  these 
the  quantity  found  by  the  second  method. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  proportions  of 
sulphates  and  ethereal  sulphates,  acidulate 
10  c.c.  of  the  urine  with  acetic  acid,  precipitate 
with  20  c.c.  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  and  filter.  Tiie  precipitate 
contains  the  sulphates,  the  liltrate  the  ethereal 
sulphates  with  excess  of  barium.  Boil  the 
filtrate  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  de- 
compose the  etliereal  sulphates,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  precipitate  wliich  then  falls  will  indi- 
cate the  quantity  of  them  present.  The 
relative  proportion  of  ordinary  sulphates 
and  of  ethereal  sulphates  is  important. 
In  healthy  urine  the  formtr  are  more 
abundant,  but  in  abnormal  conditions  the 
latter.  Many  substances  of  tlie  aromatic 
series  are  excreted  in  combination  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  such  as  phenol,  iudol,  and  skatol. 
When  phenol  is  given  internally  or  absorbed 
from  the  skin,  it  is  excreted  in  combination 
with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  as  long  as  abundant 
sulphates  are  found  in  the  urine  no  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended  ;  but  whenever  the  ordmary 
sulphates  become  nearly  absent,  while  the 
ethereal  compound  with  phenol  is  abundant, 
there  is  danger  of  poisoning,  and  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid  should  be  stopped,  and  sulphate 
of  sodium  or  of  magnesium  freely  adminis- 
tered. For  the  clinical  import  of  indican, 
see  Section  7. 

Clinical  Import. — The  excretion  of  sul- 
phur in  the  urine  may  be  used  as  a  means  of 
diagnosing  tlie  condition  of  the  secretion  of 
bile.  The  more  sulphur  is  excreted  in  the 
bile,  the  less  appears  in  the  urine,  and  vice 
versa.  In  bihary  colic,  due  to  impediment 
to  the  flow  of  bile  through  the  ducts,  the 
easily  oxidisable  sulphur  has  been  found  by 
Leijine  to  be  diminished,  but  the  diilicultly 
oxidisable  to  be  increased. 

6.  Chlorides. — Chlorine  is  present  in  the 
urine  in  combination  with  ammonium,  fixed 
alkalis,  or  alkaline  earths.  The  quantity 
depends  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  salt  taken 
in  the  food.  When  this  is  constant  the  ex- 
cretion is  also  tolerably  constant ;  but  if  a 
larger  quantity  of  salt  be  then  regularly 
taken,  the  excess  may  not  begin  to  be  ex- 
creted until  after  about  three  days,  when  it 
will  again  remain  constant ;  and  the  excretion 
will  be  in  excess  for  about  three  days  after 
the  quantity  taken  has  been  diminished.  The 
body  has,  therefore,  the  power  of  retaining  a 
quantity  of  chlorine.  In  acute  inflammatory 
diseases  the  chlorides  are  retained  completely, 
so  as  to  disappear  from  the  urine.  The  usual 
test  for  a  chloride  is  the  curdy  white  precipi- 
tate given  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  silver 
to  urine  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

7.  Pigments. — These  have  not  yet  been 
fully  examined,  but  they  appear  to  exist  in 
the  urine  both  in  the  state  of  pigments  and 


pigment-yielding  substances  or  chromogens. 
The  pigment  of  norinal  urine  is  lU'obilin, 
which,  accoi-ding  to  MacMunn,  is  an  amor- 
phous yellow-brown  pigment.  It  gives  in 
solution  a  spectroscopic  band  at  F,  disap- 
pearing with  excess  of  ammonia  or  potash, 
and  being  again  brought  into  view  by  acid. 
When  febro-iu-obiliu  is  present,  caustic  soda 
or  potash  causes  the  band  at  F  to  disappear, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  a  band  nearer  the  red 
end  of  the  spectrum.  See  Spectroscope  in 
Medicine. 

Normal  urobilin  appears  to  be  identical 
with  choletehn,  the  body  produced  by  oxi- 
dising acid  ha^matin.  Normal  urine  also 
appears  to  contain  two  cliromogeus,  namely, 
the  chromogen  of  febro-urobilin,  and  indican. 
By  the  addition  of  oxidising  agents  to  the 
urine,  or  by  long  standing,  febro-urobihn  may 
be  produced  from  the  chromogen. 

The  quantity  of  mdican  present  in  normal 
urine  is  small.  It  is  tested  by  mixing  tlie  urine 
with  its  own  bulk  of  hjdrochloric  acid,  and 
adding  a  drop  or  two  of  dilute  nitric  acid 
or  of  a  solution  of  chlorinated  lime,  avoiding 
excess,  which  will  bleach  the  colour.  The 
indican  is  thus  split  up,  yielding  indigo,  which 
colours  tlie  urine  blue,  and  may  be  removed 
by  sliaking  with  chloroform  and  allowing  it 
to  settle.  The  supernatant  liquid  remains  of 
a  reddish  or  purplish  colour,  from  the  pre- 
sence, probably,  of  indigo-red.  There  appears 
to  be  some  difference  in  the  indigo-yielding 
substance,  because  occasionally  the  addition 
of  nitinc  acid  to  the  urine  has  no  effect, 
although  indican  be  present,  as  shown  by  the 
test  thus  given ;  while  on  other  occasions 
the  writer  has  found  the  mere  addition  of 
nitric  acid  render  the  urine  a  dark  greenish- 
blue,  or  almost  black,  from  the  immediate 
separation  of  indigo,  which  could  be  removed 
by  the  treatment  with  chloroform  just  de- 
scribed. 

Clinical  Import. — Indican  appears  to  be 
derived  from  indol,  formed  by  albuminous 
putrefaction,  either  in  the  intestines  or  in 
serous  cavities  such  as  the  pleura.  Indol 
administered  subcutaneously  increases  the 
indigo  in  the  urine.  The  indigo  is  much  in- 
creased by  partial  or  complete  obstruction  of 
the  small  intestines.  It  is  less  affected  by  affec- 
tions of  the  large  intestines.  It  has  also  been 
found  increased  in  tabes  mesenterica,  phthisis, 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  lymphatic  growths, 
cancer  of  the  liver,  Addison's  disease,  and 
cliolera.  It  is  present  in  large  quantity  in 
the  urine  of  persons  resident  in  the  tropics. 
It  appears  to  be  increased  by  turpentine,  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  and  nux  vomica.  Its  pre- 
sence in  excess  usually  indicates  the  advisa- 
bility of  administering  a  mercurial  and  a 
saline,  in  order  to  clear  the  decomposing 
albuminous  substances  out  of  the  intestine, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  intestinal  disin- 
fectants. 

A  chromogen,  yielding  a  purple  colour  on 
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the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  is  often  met  with 
in  cases  of  ana'niia  w  licro  the  urino  itself  is 
of  a  very  palo  colour,  but  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  aciil  becomes  almost  cherry-red. 

8.  Albumin.  The  ordinary  form  of  al- 
bumin in  urine  is  serum-albumin.  Besides 
this,  we  have  paraglobulin,  tibriuiigen,  pro- 
peptone,  and  peptone.  For  the  tests  of  tlieso 
substances,  sec  Albumin  ;  Albuminuri.v;  and 
Albu.moses;  and  for  their  clinical  import, 
sec  Albumosukia  ;  Brigut's  Disease  ;  and 
Kidneys,  Diseases  of. 

Albuminuria  is  much  more  connnon  tlian 
is  usually  supposed,  and  has  been  found  in 
America  to  occur  in  11  per  cent,  of  appa- 
rently healthy  person.s  presenting  themselves 
for  assurance.  According  to  the  writer's 
experience,  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  in 
this  country.  Its  significance  in  such  per- 
sons has  not  been  completely  ascertained, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  in  many  such 
cases,  when  they  are  kept  under  observation, 
the  health  goes  on  deteriorating.  Intermit- 
tent albuminuria  is  not  infrequent  in  persons 
who  have  been  exposed  to  malaria ;  and  Sir 
Richard  Quain  has  observed  that  a  similar 
condition  in  youth  is  frequently  as.sociated 
with  masturbation.  In  contracting  kidney 
the  albumin  is  usually  small  in  quantity,  and 
may  also  be  completely  intermittent,  traces 
of  it  appearing  only  in  the  urine  passed  after 
meals,  and  being  entirely  absent  from  urine 
passed  in  tliQ  morning.  This,  as  the  writer 
has  seen,  may  occur  even  when  the  patient  ia 
in  a  very  precarious  condition,  and  is  already 
suffering  from  nephritic  asthma.  The  late 
Dr.  Mahomed  believed  that  albuminuria  may 
be  quite  absent  in  granular  disease.  Eg,'- 
albumin  and  propeptones  readily  pass  through 
the  kidneys  {see  Albuminuria).  It  has, 
however,  been  found  by  Stokvis  that,  if 
egg-albumin  is  made  to  pass  through  the  kid- 
neys for  a  length  of  time,  the  kidneys  them- 
selves undergo  structural  cliange,  glomerular 
nephritis  being  induced.  These  observations 
confirm  the  idea,  founded  on  clinical  observa- 
tion b_v  Sir  George  .Johnson,  that  albuminuria 
with  structural  kidney-change  may  be  secon- 
dary to  continued  indigestion. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Albumin. — 
The  most  convenient  method  is  Esbach's.  It 
consists  in  filling  a  tube  graduated  for  the 
purpose  up  to  a  mark  U  with  urine,  and  up 
to  a  mark  R  with  a  reagent.  This  is  allowed 
to  stand  till  next  day,  when  the  precijiitate 
has  settled,  and  the  number  opposite  the  luie 
to  which  it  reaches  in  the  tube  gives  the  pro- 
poition  of  albumin  in  1,000  i)arts  of  urine. 
The  reagent  is  composed  of  20  parts  citi-ic 
acid.  10  of  picric  acid,  made  up  to  1,000 
parts  with  water. 

9.  Sugar,  Acetone,  and  Aceto-acetic 
Acid. — For  the  tests  and  indications  of  these 
substances,  see  ])iAiiElT.s  Mei.mtus. 

10.  Inosite,  or  Muscle-augar.  —  This 
occasionally  occurs  in  urine  alternately  with 
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dextrose.  It  has  no  action  on  polarised 
light ;  it  does  not  ferment  witli  yeast ;  and  it 
does  not  reduce  cupric  hydrate,  altliougli  it 
causes  it  to  dissolve.  It  is  detected  by  pre- 
cipitating the  lu-ine  first  with  neutral  lead 
acetate,  then  with  basic  acetate,  collecting 
the  second  jirecipitate  on  a  filter,  suspending 
it  in  a  little  water,  and  decomposing  by 
hydric  sulphide,  filtering,  and  ova]X)rating  to 
a  small  bulk.  A  drop  is  then  mixed  with 
nitric  acid,  and  evaporated  almost  t«)  dryness 
on  platinum  foil.  A  droj)  of  ammonia  and 
one  of  calcium  chloride  are  next  addecl,  and 
the  wholo  gently  evaporated  to  dryness.  .\ 
rose-red  tinge  indicates  the  presence  of 
inosite. 

11.  Blood,  Heemoglobin,  Metbaemo- 
globin. — For  the  tests  and  indicatii»ns  of 
these,  sec  H.ematuria  ;  IIkmoglodinuria  ; 
and  H.t-:mo(;loi!in. 

12.  Bile-acids.  — Sec  Jaundice. 

13.  Leucin,  Tyrosin.-  Sec  Leuciv; 
Liver,  Atrophy  of;  i'liospnoRUS,  Poisoning 
by  ;  and  Tyuosin. 

14.  Cystin.— See  Calculi. 

15.  Abnormal  Pigmeats.— The  chief 
of  these  are  uroerythrin,  giving  a  red  colour 
to  febrile  urine,  febro-urobdin,  and  urohirma- 
tin.  The  nature  and  relations  both  of  the 
normal  and  abnormal  urinary  pigments  and 
chroniogens  are  not  yet  full}-  understood  (see 
An.«mia,  Pernicious).  For  bile-pigments, 
see  Jaundice. 

Melanin. — This  black  pigment  has  been 
found  in  the  fresh  urine  of  patients  with 
melanotic  cancer.  It  appears  in  the  fresh 
urine  as  a  chromogen,  the  urine,  when  freshly 
passed,  being  normal  in  colour ;  but  after 
standing,  or  after  ilie  addition  of  oxidising 
substances,  such  as  nitric  acid,  the  black  pig- 
ment melanin  is  formed.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  dark  colour  from  car- 
bolic acid,  or  with  the  dark  colour  due  to 
great  excess  of  indigo  already  described. 

Accidental  Pir/ments.  ('hrvsoi)hanic  acid 
may  occur  from  taking  rhubarb  or  senna. 
The  urine  containing  it  becomes  red  when 
it  is  rendered  alkaline  by  caustic  alkali.  The 
colour  disappears  on  the  addition  of  acid. 

Santonin  colours  acid  urine  yellow  or 
greenish.  It  is  distinguished  from  biliary 
pigments  by  becoming  cherry-red  and  purplo 
on  the  addition  of  caustic  alkali,  this  colour 
disappearing  on  the  addition  of  acid. 

The  pigments  of  bilberries,  logwood,  beet- 
root, indigo,  and  gamboge  also  pass  to  a 
certain  extent  into  the  urine, anil  the  Cytimu 
alpinus  gives  it  a  grass-green  colour.  After 
the  use,  either  external  or  internal,  of  car- 
bolic acid,  creasote,  or  phenol,  the  urine  vnw 
be  greenish  brown  or  almost  black.  This  it 
due  to  products  of  the  oxidation  of  thexo 
substances,  chiefly  hydrochinon.  Sonietimos 
the  presence  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  potns- 
siiim  in  the  urino  may  render  it  very  dark 
after  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  on  accuuHk 
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of  the  liberation  of  free  iodine  or  bromine. 
These  are  distinguished  by  their  penetrating 
odours,  and  may  be  separated  by  treating 
the  urine  with  chloroform  and  then  gently 
evaporating. 

10.  Diamines. — These  do  not  occur  in 
normal  urine,  but  many  of  them  having  a 
poisonous  action,  occur  in  the  urine  in  disease. 

17.  Alkaloids. — These  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  acidulating  the  urine  with  acetic 
acid,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
mercury  in  iodide  of  potassium.  This  reagent 
precipitates  albumin,  mucin,  and  uric  acid 
also,  but  the  precipitate  with  alkaloids  is 
distinguished  from  that  given  by  the  other 
three  bodies  just  mentioned  by  being  soluble 
in  warm  alcohol. 

18.  Drugs. — Salicylates,  salol,  betol,  all 
give  a  piirple  colour  when  perchloride  of 
iron  is  added  to  urine  containing  them. 
Phenazone  gives  a  purjjle-red,  and  so  does 
thallin,  but  the  colour  with  the  former  lasts 
two  or  three  days,  while  with  the  latter  it 
onlj-  lasts  a  few  hours  bef>re  turning  to 
brown.  Phenacetin,  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  gives  at  once  with  percliloride  of  iron 
a  brown-red,  gradually  changing  to  black. 
Acetanilide  is  detected  by  adding  a  quarter 
its  bullv  of  strong  hj'drochloi-ic  acid  to  urine, 
and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  so  as  to 
decompose  the  para-aniido-phenol-sulphuric 
acid,  as  which  it  is  excreted  {see  Section  5). 
After  cooling,  a  small  quantity  of  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  a  drop 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  chromic  acid  are  added. 
The  occurrence  of  a  red  colour,  becoming 
blue  on  alkalising  with  ammonia,  indicates 
acetanilide. 

T.  Lauder  Brunton. 

XTRINE,  Retention  of. — A  morbid  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  difliculty  or  inabiHty 
to  expel  the  urine  from  the  bladder.  See 
Micturition,  Disorders  of. 

URINE,  Suppression  of. — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Suj)j}ressio)i  dc  V Urine;  Ger.  Harnver- 
haltung. — Suppression  of  the  secretion  of 
urine  arises  under  two  conditions :  first, 
where  there  is  obstruction  in  the  line  of  out- 
flow ;  secondly,  where  there  is  some  fault  in 
the  action  of  the  kidney  itself. 

1.  Obstructive  Suppression.— This  is 
most  commonly  a  result  of  impaction  of  a 
calculus  in  the  ureter  of  a  patient  who  has 
already,  from  some  cause,  ha  1  one  kidney 
permanently  destroyed ;  or  of  the  presence 
of  a  tumour,  as  of  the  bladder  or  uterus,  im- 
plicating both  ureters.  A  little  urine  is  com- 
monly passed  during  the  progress  of  such 
cases.  It  is  generally  pale,  and  of  low 
specific  gi'avity.  When  suppression  is  abso- 
lute, seven  or  eight  days  may  elapse  before 
the  patient  appears  to  suffer  materially,  but 
then  occur  nmscular  twitchings,  contraction 
of  pupils,  weakness  of  muscles,  drowsiness, 


and  in  rare  cases  convulsions.  There  is 
neither  dropsy  nor  urinous  odour  of  the 
breath.  The  duration  of  life  appears  to  vary 
from  nine  to  eleven  days. 

2.  Non-obstructive  Suppression. — 
Sometimes  in  the  course  of  acute  inflamma- 
tory Bright' s  disease  complete  suppression 
of  urine  takes  place.  It  may  also  occur  in 
the  later  stages  particularly  of  the  inflamma- 
tory and  cirrhotic  forms  of  Bright's  disease ; 
also  as  a  consequence  of  injuries  and  dis- 
eases of  the  m'ethra ;  and  in  the  collapse 
stage  of  cholera  and  some  other  diseases. 
Doubtless  in  some  of  these  conditions  sup- 
pression is  due  to  nervous  agency,  but  how 
it  is  brought  about  is  not  at  present  under- 
stood. There  are  also  cases  on  record  in 
which  complete  sitppressiou  of  urine  has 
occurred  in  association  with  hysteria,  per- 
sisting for  daj-s. 

Treatment. — Next  to  removal,  if  possil)le, 
of  the  condition  upon  which  the  suppression 
depends,  hot  baths  or  fomentations,  and  the 
patient  avoidance  of  active  interference  with 
powei-ful  medicines,  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant indications.  In  cases  of  obstructive 
suppression,  careful  kneading  of  the  abdomen 
may  be  tried  ;  and  this  should  be  persevered 
with  in  tlie  most  advanced  conditions,  as 
cases  are  on  record  in  which  relief  has  been 
obtained  when  the  prospect  has  been  utterly 
unfavourable.  In  the  female,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  sound  into  tlie  ureter,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully practised.  If  relief  be  not  obtained, 
and  death  be  imminent,  sur.'ical  interference 
may  be  necessary  and  practicable. 

T.  Grainger  Stewart. 

URTICARIA.  —  Synon.  :  Cnidosis  ; 
Nettlerash  ;  Fr.  Vrticaire  ;  Ger.  Ncssel- 
ausscJdag. 

Definition. — Urticaria  is  an  eruption  ac- 
companied by  sensations  of  stinging,  itching, 
and  burning,  like  those  produced  by  the  sting 
of  a  nettle,  and  is  characterised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  wheals. 

Symptoms. — Urticaria  is  a  very  common 
disease,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  verj'  vari- 
able and  fugitive  character,  and  for  the  great 
variety  of  circumstances  imder  which  it  is 
developed.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  pre- 
sence of  wheals  or  some  equivalent  eruption 
is  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  The  wheal 
consists  of  a  circtimscribed_  swelling  of  tlie 
skin,  attended  with  active  congestion  of  the 
vascular  layer,  and  an  exttdation  of  serum 
into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
vessels.  This  exudation  does  not  usually 
extend  into  the  epidermic  structmes  The 
degree  of  swelling  is  very  variable,  and  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  exudation.  The 
occasional,  almost  sudden,  disappearance  of 
these  curious  formations  is  explained  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  serous  exudation  to  the 
absorbent  vessels  ;  for  when  the  fluid  finds  its 
way  into  the  epidermis,  the  process  of  resorp- 
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tioii  is  ninch  slower,  and  traces  of  the  intlani- 
iimtion  are  often  left  behind  for  several  days. 
Usually  the  central  part  of  a  fully  developed 
vheal  is  pale,  compared  with  the  circumfer- 
ence. This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  exudation  at  that  point,  which 
is  often  so  great  as  to  empty  the  capillaries 
of  the  skin  ;  it  may,  however,  be  caused  by  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  tlie  muscular  coats 
of  the  vessels.  At  all  events,  vaso-niotor 
d-stnrbance  is  always  present  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  wheal. 

The  size,  form,  and  general  appearance  of 
the  wheals  vary  gi-eatly.  Sometimes  they 
are  no  larger  than  a  split  pea,  while  at  other 
times  they  may  occupy  a  considerable  sur- 
face, and  cause  much  swelling  of  the  skin. 
In  typical  examples  they  are  round  or  oval ; 
not  infrequently  the}- take  the  form  of  streaks 
or  irregularly  shaped  patches.  Sometimes  the 
only  eruption  consists  of  a  diffuse  erythema- 
tous bright  red  blush.  But  whatever  be  its 
form,  it  is  very  evanescent,  and  liable  to 
appear  and  disappear  almost  suddenly,  leav- 
ing little  or  no  trace  behind.  In  all  cases  the 
subjective  phenomena  are  nearlj-  the  same, 
and  consist  in  excessive  itching,  tingling, 
stinging,  and  burning  sensations.  Sometimes 
the  itching  preponderates,  at  other  times, 
perhaps,  the  stingi:  g  and  burning  sensations 
are  the  most  marked,  for,  Uke  the  eruption 
itself,  they  are  liable  to  constant  change. 
These  subjective  sensations  are  by  no  means 
always  proportional  to  the  amount  of  visible 
erujHion,  and  often  remain  long  after  this 
has  disappeared.  The  rash  occasionally 
appears  w  ith  a  sudden  outburst  all  over  the 
body,  while  at  other  times  it  is  developed 
more  slowly,  and  appears  successively  on 
different  parts.  It  is  roughly  sj-mmetrical, 
though  the  wheals  have  no  definite  arrange- 
ment. Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  tongue,  and  larynx  is  involved. 
The  sufferer  invai'iably  rubs  and  scratches 
the  skin.  This  greatly  aggravates  the  symp- 
toms, and  brings  out  fresh  wheals  wherever 
the  finger-nails  are  applied,  and,  in  severe 
cases,  small  excoriations  and  little  spots  of 
coagulated  blood  may  be  seen  scattered  about 
the  skin  as  the  result  of  scratching.  An 
ordinary  attack  of  mticaria  may  last  from 
a  few  hours  to  several  daj-s,  and  in  chronic 
forms  of  the  disease  one  attack  follows  so 
closely  on  another  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  they  are  continuous ;  this,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  as  there  are  always  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  and  generally  short  in- 
tervals of  complete  freedom. 

i-ExiOLOGY.  —  Urticaria  is  often  only  a 
symptomatic  rash,  and  differs  also  trom  most 
other  eruptions  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  fre- 
quent attendant  upon  other  diseases  of  the 
skin.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  is 
commonly  met  with  may  be  divided  conveni- 
ently into  five  groups:  (1^  It  is  extremely 
apt  to  complicate  other  irritable  affections  of 


the  skin,  such  as  scabies,  phthiriasis,  prurigo, 
and  ee/ema.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
children.  The  production  of  nettUriwsh  under 
these  circumstances  is  due  to  reflex  action 
set  up  by  scratching.  (2)  The  bites  and 
stings  of  poisonous  insects,  and  the  hairs  of 
stinging  plants,  such  as  the  common  nettle, 
will  produce  in  some  people  pretty  severe 
local  attacks  of  urticaria,  so  that  the  face  or 
arms  bect)me  much  swollen  and  very  painful. 
(3)  Nettlerash  produced  by  irritation  of  some 
part  of  the  mucous  tract  is  not  unconnnon, 
and  belongs  also  to  the  group  of  reflex  nervous 
actions.  We  often  meet  with  examples  of 
this  kind  dependent  on  uterine  irritation 
from  j)regnancy  and  other  causes ;  also  in 
children  who  suffer  from  worms.  (4)  Certain 
kinds  of  food  are  apt  to  produce  nettlerash  ; 
among  these  may  be  specially  mentioned 
shell-fish,  umshrooms,  acid  wines,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruit;  but  in  these  cases  much 
depends  on  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual. 
To  this  category  belong  the  red  rashes  which 
are  occasionally  produced  by  certain  drugs. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  copaiba, 
capsicum,  turpentine,  cubebs,  and  quinine 
(see  Drug  Ep.lptions).  (5)  The  most  common 
form  of  urticaria  is  met  with  in  people  in 
whom  it  IS  impossible  to  trace  a  definite 
exciting  cause,  or  in  whom  the  exciting 
causes  are  trivial  and  various.  In  these 
cases  the  disease  is  distinctly  and  wholly  of 
nervous  origin,  and  occurs  in  people  whose 
nervous  system  has  been  overtaxed,  being 
ofien  associated  with  such  nervous  symp- 
toms as  neuralgia.  This  form  of  the  disease 
is  always  recurrent.  It  may  come  on  with 
great  regidarity  at  a  certain  time  of  the 
day,  and  even  replace  neuralgia.  Urticaria 
is  occasionally  rheumatic. 

Variktiks  of  Urticaria. — In  addition  to 
the  ordinary  form  there  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  urticaria  :  (1)  The  acute  febrile 
urticaria ;  (2)  Urticaria  papulosa  ;  (3)  Urti- 
caria pigmentosa. 

(1)  Acute  febrile  urticaria  is  an  idio- 
pathic affection  but  rarely  met  with.  It  is 
ushered  in  witii  febrile  symptoms,  especially 
headache  and  sickness;  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature may  b(  th  be  high,  and  the  tongue 
furred.  The  characteristic  feature  is  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  general 
outburst  of  red  rash,  which  may  cover 
the  whole  of  the  trunk,  face)  and  limbs,  and 
produce  much  swelling  of  the  skin.  The 
nmcous  membrane  is  also  liable  to  be  affectod. 
This  is  especially  the  case  about  the  fauces 
and  throat,  which  become  suddenly  swollen, 
so  as  even  to  threaten  suffocation.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  swelling 
of  the  skin,  and  the  subjective  sensjition*. 

(2)  Urticaria  papnU^ia  is  a  distii-se  which 
is  met  with  chiefly  in  children,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  lichen  urticatus  ;  it  is  very 
ol-i  !iit..,   usually  lasting  for  several  years, 
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but  with  intervals  of  subsidence.  The  itch- 
ing and  irritation  are  very  great,  especially 
at  night ;  this  is  always  aggravated  by  the 
scratching  of  the  patient.  The  eruption  con- 
sists of  wheals  mixed  with  permanent  pruri- 
ginous  papules,  which  are  probably  the  result 
of  urticarial  exudation  into  the  cuticular 
structures.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  scabies, 
but  does  not  especially  affect  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
the  latter  disease. 

(3)  Urticaria  pirjmentosa  is  a  peculiar  and 
rare  form  of  persistent  in-ticaria,  associated 
with  buff-coloured  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 
The  eruption  appears  as  persistent  tubercles, 
and  red  measly-looking  patches,  mixed  with 
yellowish  pigment-spots,  i-esemblingpityriasis 
versicolor.  The  peculiarity  of  the  colour, 
and  the  persistence  of  these  spots,  constitute 
the  chief  characteristics  of  this  rare  variety 
of  urticaria.  Usually,  after  the  disease  has 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  neurotic  symp- 
toms subside,  leaving  simply  raised  patches 
of  yellowish  skin,  either  with  or  without 
tubercles  ;  but  the  more  active  symptoms 
may  be  reproduced  by  rubbing  and  scratch- 
ing. 

Treatment. — As  has  already  been  stated, 
tirticaria,  imlike  most  other  skin-diseases,  is 
a  symptomatic  rash  rather  than  a  definite 
disease.  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
is  proved  by  the  vast  number  of  different 
remedies  reconiraended  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  The  first  jioint  in  any  given  case  is  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  definite  local 
cause  of  irritation  giving  rise  to  the  nettle- 
rash  ;  and  with  this  view  the  pkin  sliould  be 
carefully  examined  for  bug-bites  and  pediculi, 
which  are  very  common  exciting  causes 
among  the  poorer  classes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  dye  or  dressing  of  the 
underclothes  is  sometimes  a  local  ir.itant  to 
the  skin.  If  we  fail  to  find  any  external 
cause  of  irritation,  our  attention  should  next 
be  directed  to  the  alimentary  canal.  Worms 
in  children  are  not  an  infrequent  cause  of 
urticaria,  and  injudicious  feeding  may  be 
also  mentioned  as  occasionally  giving  rise  to 
it;  therefore,  in  treating  urticaria  of  this  kind, 
a  careful  and  well-regulated  diet  is  in  all 
cases  indicated.  With  regard  to  medicines, 
those  are  most  efficacious  that  promote  the 
process  of  digestion  ;  one  of  the  most  gener- 
ally useful  is  a  mixture  containing  carbonate 
of  magnesium  and  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
with  some  aromatic  or  bitter  infusion,  taken 
before  each  meal. 

Subacute  urticaria  of  the  ordinary  kind 
produced  by  poisoning  from  shell-fish  or 
fungi  or  some  otlier  poisonous  food,  is  best 
relieved  by  a  simple  emetic  and  a  quickly 
acting  saline  purge,  so  as  to  remove  the 
offending  ma'tter  from  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal. 

A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  urti- 
caria are  distinctly  of  neurotic  origin,  and  are 
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often  associated  with  other  disturbances  of 
the  nervous  system.  Of  all  remedies  for  this 
class  of  cases,  the  most  generally  useful  is 
complete  rest  both  of  mind  and  body.  Of  medi- 
cines, quinine  and  arsenic  may  be  mentioned 
as  often  beneficial,  especially  when  the  attacks 
are  of  a  periodic  character.  Complete  change 
of  air  sometimes  succeeds  when  all  other 
remedies  fail.  The  malady  is,  however, 
always  very  obstinate. 

Robert  Liveing. 

USSAT,  in  Aridge,  Prance. — Thermal 
sulphated  calcareous  water.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

UTERUS,   Diseases   of.— /See   Womb, 

Diseases  of. 

UVULA,  Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  de  la  Luette ;  Ger.  Krankheiten 
des  Zdpfchens. — Suspended  from  the  middle 
of  the  lower  and  free  border  of  the  soft 
palate  is  tliat  small  conical-shaped  pi'o- 
longation  termed  the  '  uvula.'  In  structure 
it  is  exactly  the  same  as — indeed  it  is  a 
po)tion  of-^the  soft  palate,  which  consists 
of  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  enclosing 
muscles,  aponeuroses,  vessels,  nerves,  and 
glands,  the  latter  being  very  numerous. 

From  its  intimate  relation  with  the  soft 
palate,  the  fauces,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
pharynx,  the  uvula  is  likely  to  become 
involved  when  any  of  these  parts  is  over- 
taken by  disease.  This  is  most  evident  in 
cases  of  catarrhal  angina.  It  is  extremely 
rare  for  the  uvula  to  be  primarily  and  ex- 
clusively attacked  with  infiammation,  and 
yet  instances  of  such  an  affection  are  on 
record.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  observe  the  uvula 
swollen,  (edematous,  and  elongated,  as  a 
consequence  of  prolonged  irritation,  relaxa- 
tion, or  often-repeated  catarrh  of  the  fauces. 
That  form  of  acute  catarrh,  of  whicli  the 
uvula  partakes  when  the  throat  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  affeclion,  disappears  along  with 
the  ctlier  symptoms. 

Elongated  Uvula  often  proves  very  in- 
tractable to  treatment  for  a  long  time, 
and  all  the  more  so  that  not  very  infre- 
quently this  morbid  condition  is  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  practitioner.  It  ought  to 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  tliat  the  parts  sliould 
be  inspected  in  all  affections  of  tlie  throat. 
In  this  case,  inspection  will  reveal  that  the 
uvula  is  greatly  lengthened,  but  not  of 
necessity  always  thickened  or  oedematous ; 
so  that  when  the  patient  reclines,  this  pen- 
dulous body  falls  backwards,  sometimes  even 
dropping  so  low  as  to  reach  the  glottis. 
Tlie  consequence  is,  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  is  kept  in 
a  continual  state  of  irritation  and  general 
uneasiness.  A  peculiarly  annoying  cough 
is  set  up  by  the  constant  tickling  of  the 
parts,  so  that  this   conditioa   of  the   uvida 
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may  even  at  times  be  recognised  by  the 
rapidly  repeated,  resultless,  brassy  coiijjh. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  quick,  ineffectual 
hack.  An  inclination  to  vomit  is  also  in- 
duced. An  irresistible  desire  to  swallow  is 
observed,  owing  to  the  sensation  which  the 
patient  perceives  in  the  throat,  as  if  some- 
thing were  lodging  there  which  ought  to  be 
got  riJ  of  by  swallowing.  If  there  should 
be  much  thickening  as  well  as  elongation  of 
the  uvula,  then  some  slight  ditticiilty  may 
be  experienced  when  deglutition  takes  place. 
When  the  elongation  is  very  pronounced, 
and  the  uvula  finds  its  way  into  the  larynx, 
the  patient  may  experience  a  sense  of  sutTo- 
cation,  particularly  if  he  happen  to  be 
asleep,  when  he  suddenly'  wakes  up  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm  and  brcatiilcssness.  A 
more  temporary  condition  of  elongated  uvula 
is  observed  in  that  form  of  relaxed  fauces 
to  which  public  speakers  and  singers  are 
subject,  and  which  comes  on  suddenly,  or 
quickly,  after  continuous  use  of  the  voice 
for  an  hour  or  more. 
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Treatmkn't.  —  The  condition  associated 
with  elongated  uvula  must  be  treated  on 
general  priiuiplcs  {nee  Pilxrysx,  Diseases  of). 
Locally,  the  elongated  uvula  is  best  treated 
by  astringent  gargles.  One  of  the  best  of 
these,  which  is  perhaps  as  soothing  as  as- 
tringent, is  the  bromide  of  annnonimn 
gargle,  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 
Glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  tincture  of  iodine, 
and  other  agents  which  are  quite  sutVicient 
for  the  cure  of  the  simply  relaxed  uvula,  may 
prove  insurticient  to  restore  the  elongated 
uvula,  and  then  a  portion  of  it  must  be 
removed,  even  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds. 

Bifid  Uvula  is  a  defonnity  usually  con- 
genital, the  treatment  of  which,  if  necessary, 
by  the  actual  or  galvano-eaustic  cautery,  or 
other  means,  falls  withm  the  domam  of 
surgery. 

I'arnlijsis  of  the  Uvula  is  met  with  as 
a  se(piela  of  diphtheria,  when  other  parts 
of  the  throat  are  similarly  affected.  Src 
Palate,  Diseases  of;  and  Taualysis,  Dij)h- 
theritic.  Clacd  Muikhead. 
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VACCINATION  {vacca,  a  cow).— 
SvNON. :  Fr.  Vaccination ;  Ger.  Kuhj'ocken- 

iwpfung: 

Definition. — Inoculation  with  the  material 
of  vaccinia  or  the  cow-pox.  Its  purpose,  as 
applied  to  the  human  subject,  in  which  rela- 
tion alone  wc  have  here  to  consider  it,  is  the  | 
pnitection  of  the  person  vaccinated  from  an  i 
attack,  and  especially  h-om  a  severe  or  fatal 
attack,  of  small-pox.  ' 

The  cow-pox,  which  ie  a  natural,  though 
not  common,  disease  in  the  cow  and  horse, 
never  occurs  spontaneously  in  man.  Nor  is 
it  conmiunicable  to  him  hj-cttluvia,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  direct  inoculation  of 
its  own  specific  virus.  Such  inoculation 
before  the  time  of  Jenner  was  never  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  accident,  and  occurred 
with  compariitive  rarity.  It  was  matter  of 
popular  tradition,  but  was  left  for  .Jenner  to 
demonstrate,  that  persons  who  had  thus  been 
accidentally  vaccinated  enjoyed  imnumitj- 
subsequently  from  small-j)0x ;  and  it  was 
bj'his  great  discovery  that  the  cow-pox,  once 
implanted  in  the  human  subject,  may  be 
continued  by  inoculation  from  individual  to 
individual  indefinitely,  that  the  practice  of 
vaccmation  became  pofsilile. 

Tlie  relation  of  cow-pox  to  small-pox  is 
still  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  but  on  the  w  hole 
the  tendency  of  the  evidence  (winch  has  been 
impartially  summed  up  by  Dr.  McVail)  shows 
that  vaccinia  is,  as  Jenner  had  supposed  it. 


variola  of  the  cow,  and  thai  the  virus  of 
hunum  small-jjox  is  so  attenuated  or  meta-- 
morphoscd  in  the  bovine  animal  as  to  be 
deprived  both  of  its  qtiality  of  atmosplieric 
convection,  and  of  its  tendency  to  cau.se  a 
generalised  eruption. 

Phknomena  of  Vaccination. — The  phe- 
nomena which  follow  inocidation  with  the 
material  of  cow-pox  vary  according  as  the 
person,  in  whom  the  vaccine  lymph  is  in- 
serted, may  or  may  not  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  previous  successful  vaccination,  a  pre- 
vious inoculation,  or  a  previous  small-pox. 
The  description  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the 
course  of  primary  vaccination  ;  and  (2)  the 
cotirse  of  secondary  vaccination,  or  re-vac- 
cination. 

1.  Course  of  Primary  Vaccination. 
This  may  be  regular,  irregular,  or  compli- 
cated. 

(a)  liegular  course. — When  lymph,  taken 
from  a  vaccine  vesicle  at  that  period  of  its 
course  when  the  vesicle  is  tit  for  the  purpose, 
is  inserted  into  the  skin  by  puncture,  or  ib 
ajiplied  to  a  small  abraded  surface  of  the  skin, 
of  an  unprotected  person,  no  particular  effect 
is  noticeable  till  about  the  end  of  the  second 
day.  or  early  on  the  third  day.  I5y  this  time, 
if  the  vaccination  be  about  to  succeed,  a 
slight  papular  elevation  becomes  perceptible. 
This,  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day.  has  become  a 
distinct  vesicle  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  with 
raised  edge  tmd  central  cup-like  depression. 
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By  the  eighth  day  (the  day-week  from  that 
on  which  the  lymph  was  inserted)  it  has 
attained  its  perfect  growth  ;  it  is  then  plump, 
round,  more  decidedly  pearl-coloured,  and 
distended  with  clear  lymph ;  its  margin  is 
firm,  and  central  depression  very  marked. 
On  this  day,  or  sometimes  even  by  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day,  a  ring  of  inflammation, 
called  the  areola,  begins  to  form  about  its 
base  ;  and  the  vesicle  and  areola  together 
continue  to  spread  for  the  next  two  days. 
The  areola  is  circular,  and  when  fully 
developed  has  a  diameter  of  from  one  to 
three  inches,  being  then  often  attended  with 
considerable  hardness  and  swelling  of  the 
subjacent  connective  tissue.  After  the  tenth 
day  the  areola  begins  to  fade ;  and  in  two  or 
three  days  more  it  has  usually  disappeared, 
with  whatever  of  hardness  or  swelling  may 
have  existed.  With  the  decline  of  the  areola 
the  vesicle  begins  to  dry  in  the  centre  ;  the 
lymph  remaining  in  it  becomes  opacjue  and 
gradually  concretes ;  and  by  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  day  a  hard  brown  scab  is  formed, 
which  gradually  contracts,  dries,  andblackens, 
and  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
day,  but  usually  about  the  twenty-first  day, 
falls  off.  There  is  then  left  a  cicatrix,  which 
is  circular,  somewhat  depressed,  foveated, 
sometimes  radiated,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
permanent  in  after-life. 

If  the  lymph  have  been  inserted  by  two, 
three,  or  more  punctures  set  near  together 
about  one  spot,  or  by  abrasion,  over  a  suffi- 
cient sm-face,  two  or  more  vesicles  may  arise 
at  the  spot ;  and  in  the  course  of  their  growth, 
either  form  a  large  vesicle  of  a  compound 
character,  with  but  one  central  depression, 
or  a  crop  of  vesicles,  generally  coalescing,  but 
each  retaining  its  own  central  depression. 
These  compound  vesicles  and  crops  are 
round,  oval,  or  of  iri'egular  outline,  accouding 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  cutis  has  been 
penetrated  or  exposed  ;  and  the  shape  of  the 
resulting  cicatrices  varies  accordingly.  Vac- 
cination which  has  gone  throuji;h  the  course 
above  described  is  held  to  be  protective 
against  small-pox. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  attending 
these  local  phenomena  are  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, sometimes  detectable  by  thermometer 
as  early  as  the  fourth  day,  more  marked  but 
still  often  very  slight  from  the  fifth  to  the 
seventh  day  ;  more  obvious  feverishness,  with 
restlessness  and  frequently  derangement  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  the  eighth  to 
tlie  tenth  day,  that  is,  during  the  stage  of 
areola,  subsiding  as  that  subsides.  The 
general  symptoms  are  in  most  cases  quite 
moderate,  and  often  exceedingly  slight.  Oc- 
casionally, when  the  areola  is  at  its  height, 
swelling  of  the  axillary  glands  may  be  intense  ; 
and  occasionally  also  at  that  period  in  young 
children  of  full  habit,  esjiecially  in  hot 
weather,  an  ertiption  of  roseola  (vaccine 
roseola)  may  occur,  chiefly  on  the  extremi- 


ties ;  or  a  papular  eruption  (vaccine  lichen) ; 
or  a  vesicular  one — the  vesicles,  however, 
differing  from  vaccine  vesicles  in  being  en- 
tirely free  ft-om  central  depression.  The 
duration  of  any  of  these  forms  of  eruption, 
when  they  do  occur,  is  very  transitory, 
usually  not  extending  beyond  a  week,  and 
very  seldom  indeed  beyond  the  falling  of  the 
scab. 

(b)  Irregular  course.  —  The  exactitude 
with  which  vaccination  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  runs  the  course  above 
described  is  very  remarkable ;  but  in  some 
cases  an  irregnlar  oourse  is  seen.  The 
irregularity  may  be  merely  in  point  of  time; 
the  development  of  the  vesicle  being  re- 
larded  one  or  two  or  several  days,  or  being 
slightly  accelerated,  so  as  to  present,  for 
example,  by  the  eighth  day,  the  appearances 
UfcuaUy  seen  on  the  ninth.  If  the  phe^ 
nomena  are  in  all  other  respects  regular, 
these  mere  variations  in  time  do  not,  as  far 
as  known,  affect  the  protective  power  of  the 
vaccination.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  irregularity  of  the  character  and  course 
of  the  vesicle,  constituting  spurioiis  vaccin- 
ation, on  which  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
for  protecting  from  small-pox.  Thus,  papules 
or  even  vesicles  may  arise,  which,  instead 
of  luidergoing  their  proper  development, 
begin  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  to  die  away, 
leaving  a  mere  scale  or  slight  scab  by  the 
eighth  daj'.  More  frequently,  there  are 
vesicles  beginning  early  after  the  insertion 
of  the  lymph,  with  itching  and  irritation — 
symptoms  almost  invariably  absent  in  a 
normal  primary  vaccination,  assuming  as 
they  rise  an  acuminated  or  conoidal  form, 
instead  of  the  characteristic  flat  form  with 
central  depression;  containing  straw-coloured 
or  opaque  fluid,  instead  of  clear  lymph ;  and 
developing  an  early  and  irregularly  shaped 
areola,  which  is  at  its  height  by  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  and  far  on  the  decline  by  the  day- 
week.  In  other  cases  the  vesicles,  rising 
apparently  more  regularly  at  first,  are  found 
by  the  eighth  day  to  have  burst;  and  pre- 
sent either  an  irregular  scabbj'  appearance, 
or  are  in  the  state  of  open  sores.  The  chief 
causes  of  these  irregularities  will  be  discussed 
farther  on, 

(c)  Complicated  course. — In  spurious  vac- 
cinations, especially  in  the  kind  last  de- 
scribed, and  even  in  the  course  of  a  regular 
vaccination,  if  the  vesicles  have  been  rubbed 
or  otherwise  injured,  ulcerated  sores  may 
succeed,  requiring,  in  children  who  are  of 
scrofulous  or  otherwise  unhealthy  constitu- 
tion, some  time  to  heal.  Occasionally,  also, 
in  children  of  such  habit  of  body,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  axillary  glands,  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  sometimes  attendant  on  the 
areola,  may  result  in  abscess.  But  the  only 
complication  which  can  be  regarded  as  at 
all  formidable  is  erysipelas.  This  disease 
may  of  course  supervene  on  vaccination,  as 
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it  may  on  any  other  surpical  operation,  when  ] 
the  conditions  which  ordinarily  ffive  rise  to  ' 
it  exist,  and  cspcciiilly  wlicre  there  has  been 
exposure  to  its  contajjiuni.     But  there  have  ' 
been  cases,   happily  rare,  in    which    it    has 
inanifesth"  arisen  from  rhe  use  of  improper 
lymph,   that    is,   fi-om    lymph    taken    from 
spurious  vesicles,  or  from  rej,'ular  vesicles  at 
an  advanced  jieriod  of  their  course,  or  which 
has  been  spoilt  in  keejiing. 

Erysipelas  was  included  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  the  list  of  diseases 
scheduled  under  the  Notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases  Act,  188'J,  nuviiily  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  vaccinators  in  guarding  against 
this  complication.  Should  a  case  of  erysi- 
pelas or  any  septic  disease  occur  in  the  home 
of  an  unvaccinated  infant,  vaccination  should 
be  postponed,  or  the  infant  should  be  re- 
moved to  a  locality  free  from  infection  for 
the  vaccination  period. 

The  jilace  of  operation  should  always  be 
scrupulously  guarded  against  the  entry  of 
dirt  or  decomposing  matter,  both  at  the 
time  and  during  the  course  of  vaccina- 
tion. 

2.  Cotirse  of  Re-vaccination.  —  In 
some  persons  the  regular  phenomena  of 
vaccination  can  only  be  produced  once  in 
the  lifetime.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  vesicles  may  be  produced  by  a 
second  vaccination,  not  distinguishable  in 
their  appearance  from  prinuiry  vesicles, 
though  \isually  having  a  smaller  and  more 
transitory  areola,  and  having  a  small  and 
poor  cicatrix.  Much  the  most  fretpiently 
the  result  of  that  process  is  the  production 
of  a  spurious  papule  or  acuminated  vesicle, 
with  hard,  irregular  areola,  reaching  its 
height  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  having 
by  the  eighth  day  an  imperfect  scab,  which 
soon  falls  There  is  often  much  itching  and 
more  serious  local  irritation  ;  and  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  out  of  all  propor- 
tion m  >ro  fre(]uent  after  re-vaccination  than 
after  i)riinary  vaccination.  In  some  persons 
no  specitic  local  effect  is  producible  by  re- 
vaccination. 

Performance  of  Vaccination. — (1)  Age. 
Small-pox  being  a  disease  to  which  persons 
are  liable  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  fatal  itx  infancy,  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  vaccination  should  be 
performed  in  very  earlj-  life.  In  large  towns, 
where  a  weekly  supply  of  lynn)h  from  arm 
to  arm  can  always  be  maintained,  the  vacci- 
nation of  ciiildren  who  are  plump  and 
healthy  should  be  effected  within  fottr  or 
six  weeks  from  birth.  If  the  child  be  less 
?obust,  it  may  properly  be  deferred  for  three 
or  four  weeks  more.  In  small  towns  and 
rural  districts  the  age  at  which  vaccination 
can  be  performed  must  depend  to  .some 
extent  on  the  arrangements  for  lymph- 
supply  in  the  district;  but  these  are  always 
such  as  admit  of  a  child  being   vaccinated 


within  a  very  few  months  from  birth.  It  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  preliminary 
condition  of  tlie  jHrformance  of  \accinntion, 
that  the  child  to  be  vaccinated  should  be 
healthy ;  and  a  careful  examination  to  ascer- 
tain this  is  the  first  duty  of  the  vaccinator. 
The  child  should  not  only  be  free  from  any 
acute  febrile  disease,  but  also  from  diarrhiun 
and  from  cutaneous  diseases,  especially  those 
of  the  vesicular  type.  The  states  of  consti- 
tution associated  with  herpes  and  ec/cma 
singularly  interfere  with  the  proper  course 
of  vaccination,  and  seem  to  be  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  those  spurious  results  of 
vaccination  just  described.  They  may  both 
- — especially  intertrigo  —  without  care,  be 
overlooked;  hence  examination  of  the  scalp, 
and  of  the  folds  of  skin  behind  the  ears,  in 
the  neck,  and  in  the  groins,  is  indispensable. 
Vaccination  should  also  be  postponed  if 
erysipelas  be  prevailing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  which  the  child  is  living,  or  if  it 
have  been  recently  exposed  to  the  infection 
of  measles  or  scarlatina.  There  is.  however, 
a  state  of  things  under  which  these  condi- 
tions must  be  disregarded,  namely,  when 
there  may  be  immediate  exposure  to  the 
infection  of  small-pox,  as  when  an  unvaccin- 
ated child  is  in  a  house  in  which  the  infec- 
tion exists,  or  has  come  into  direct  contact 
with  an  infected  person.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  be  too  strongly  im- 
pressed that  no  age  is  too  early  for  vaccin- 
ation, and  no  state  of  healtii,  except  the 
presence  of  acute  disease  of  a  serious  cha- 
racter, can  be  held  to  contra-indicate  it.  Life 
then  may  depend  on  the  promptitude  with 
which  the  vaccination  is  done. 

(2)  Selection  of  lymph.— The  second 
point  to  attend  to  is  the  selection  of  the 
lymph  to  be  used  in  vaccinating.  This  may 
be  of  two  kinds,  bovine  or  human.  Human 
lymph  should  be  taken  from  primary  cases 
only,  from  perfectly  healthy  subjects,  and 
from  thoroughly  cliaracteristic  vesicles. 
Babies  selected  for  the  piu-pose  should  not 
only  be  in  good  health  themselves,  but,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  of  healthy  parentage. 
Those  of  dark  complexion,  not  too  tlorid,  with 
a  thick,  smooth,  clear  skin,  generally  yield 
the  best  and  most  effective  lymph.  Vesicles 
from  which  the  lymph  may  be  taken  must 
be  well  characterised,  uninjured,  and  free 
from  areola.  Lymph  may,  with  perfect  pro- 
priety, be  taken  so  soon  as  any  can  be  ob- 
tained from  a  vesicle,  as  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  of  its  course  ;  but  it  is  then  procurable  in 
very  small  quantity,  and  is  usually  and  most 
conveniently  takfn  on  the  day-week  from 
the  vaccination,  when  the  vesicle  is  perfectly 
formed,  but  before  the  stage  of  areola  has  set 
in.  Any  vesicle  which  at  that  date  mani- 
fests areola  must  bo  discarded.  This  was 
Jenner's  '  golden  rule.'  and  one  which  ought 
to  be  scrupulously  observed.  CJood  vaccine 
lymph  is  always  perfectly  Umpi  1,  and  has. 
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besides,  a  certain  degree  of  viscidity.  A  thin, 
serous,  too-readily  flowing  lymph  should 
never  be  used. 

The  risk  of  conveying  human  disease  is 
infinitesimal  if  the  vaccination  be  done  with 
due  care.  If  bovine  lymph  be  preferred  to 
human  lymph,  the  vaccinator  should  be 
equally  careful  in  his  selection  of  the  source. 
That  from  which  the  Government  supplies 
are  obtained  is  the  National  Animal  Vaccine- 
Lymph  Station  in  Lamb's  Conduit  Street, 
London.  The  sj'stem  of  calf- vaccination  has 
been  in  operation  there  since  1881.  With 
the  exception  of  a  series  of  cases  in  1885  and 
18SG  vaccinated  with  Simpson's  Ijunph  (ob- 
tained by  the  variolation  of  a  cow),  the  only 
stock  of  lymph  used  since  March  18S2  had 
its  origin  in  a  case  of  natural  cow-pox  which 
occurred  at  Laforetnear  Bordeaux,  the  lymph 
being  supplied  by  Dr.  Dubreuilh.  Calves 
are  vaccinated  every  week  with  this  lymph 
on  the  shaven  abdomen,  the  lymph  being 
taken  on  the  fifth  day  of  vaccination  for 
renewal  of  the  stock,  and  for  vaccination 
direct  from  the  calf.  Every  precaution  is 
taken  at  this  establishment  to  ensure  not 
only  the  healthiness  of  the  calves,  but  the 
cleanliness  of  their  surroundings.  The  lymph, 
besides  being  used  for  vaccination  at  the 
station,  is  supplied  to  vaccinators  who  re- 
quire it  in  small  quantities  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  a  fi-esh  stock  of  lymph  for 
'arm-to-arm  '  vaccination.  The  lymph  thus 
supplied  to  vaccinators  should  be  used  at 
once  on  being  received.  The  '  insertioji  suc- 
cess '  is,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Corj'  and  other 
practised  operators,  about  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained by  the  established  system  of  arm-to- 
arm  vaccination.  The  resulting  vesicles 
are  in  no  way  distinguishable  from  those 
produced  by  humanised  lymph. 

The  chief  advantage  that  belongs  to  the 
system  of  animal  vaccination  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  (Dr.  Edward 
Seaton),  that  it  may  afford  the  opportunity 
of  re-vaccinating  sinniltaneously  large  num- 
bers of  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the 
immediate  danger  of  small-pox,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  inmates  of  a  workhouse  into 
which  a  case  of  small-pox  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  whore  the  means  of  isolation  are 
very  imperfect.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
supply  of  lymi)h  for  such  a  purpose  it  would 
be  well  if  several  national  or  municipal 
animal-vaccine  stations  could  be  estabhslied 
near  to  large  centres  of  population  in  the  North 
and  in  the  Midlands,  as  well  as  in  the  South 
of  England  ;  such  stations  to  be  open  to  the 
public  like  that  at  Lamb's  Conduit  Street, 
and  to  be  available  for  supplies  of  lymph 
where  the  immediate  re-vaccination  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  small-pox. 

(S)  Method  of  collecting  lymph : 
Arm-to-arm  vaccination. — The  collec- 
tion of  lymph  from  the   human  subject  for 


vaccinating  is  effected  by  opening  the  vesicle 
by  numerous  minute  punctures  on  its  sur- 
face, the  utmost  care  being  used  not  to  draw 
blood.  Should  any  accidentally  be  drawn, 
the  vesicle  must  be  discarded  altcgether.  No 
lymph  must  be  used  which  does  not  exude 
spontaneously ;  there  must  be  no  pressiu-e  or 
S(iueezing  of  the  vesicle.  The  Ij'mph  which 
stands  on  the  surface  of  the  opened  vesicle 
is  taken  on  the  point  of  a  lancet  or  other 
instrument  employed,  and  inserted  in  the 
arm  of  the  child  to  be  vaccinated.  This  may 
be  done  in  various  ways,  as  by  puncture,  by 
scratching,  by  scarifications  or  abrasions,  by 
tattooing,  &c.  It  would  not  be  possible, 
within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  anj' 
description  of  these  various  modes  of  opera- 
ting. Nor  would  it  be  of  much  use.  They 
should  be  learnt  practically'  under  a  good 
instructor.  All  of  these  methods  may,  in 
careful  and  skilled  hands,  be  made  equally 
successful.  That,  however,  which  in  the 
hands  of  practitionei's  generally  Dr.  E.  C. 
Seaton  found  the  most  successful,  was  the  plan 
by  scarification  or  tattooing  •.•.•.•  over  surfaces 
of  the  extent  here  depicted.  Insertions  to 
this  extent  should  be  made  on  at  least  four, 
and  preferably  five,  separate  surfaces.  If 
the  vaccination  be  done  on  both  arms,  three 
insertions  of  this  kind  in  each  arm  are 
recommended ;  if  it  be  done  on  one  arm 
only,  then  there  should  be  five  on  that  arm. 
In  vaccination  by  other  modes  of  procedure, 
care  should  be  taken  that  local  results  to  the 
fuU  extent  are  obtained.  An  ordinary  un- 
grooved  lancet  is  the  best  of  all  instruments 
for  the  performance  of  vaccination.  It  is  not 
only  readily  cleaned,  but  it  is  one  concerning 
which  we  can  alwaj's  be  sure  that  it  is 
clean.  Lancets  used  for  vaccination  should 
be  kept  bright,  and  should  never  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  If  used  for  more  than 
one  vaccination  at  a  time,  they  should  be 
most  carefully  cleansed  after  each  case. 

(4)  Storage  of  lymph :  Indirect 
vaceinat-On. — Vaccination  should,  in  all 
cases  in  wiiich  it  is  practicable,  be  done 
direct  from  arm  to  arm.  The  degi'ee  of  suc- 
cess attendmg  the  use  of  conveyed  or  stored 
lym))h,  in  whatever  way  the  conveyance  or 
storage  be  effected,  does  not  approach  that 
of  lymph  thus  directly  transferred.  Where 
vaccination  from  the  arm  is  impracticable, 
lymph  intended  for  immediate  use  may  be 
conveyed  from  case  to  case,  in  the  liquid 
form,  by  means  of  the  vaccine  bottle  and 
other  contrivances  for  the  purpose ;  but  it 
must  be  a  quite  indispensable  condition  of 
this  proceeding  that  the  lymph  be  used 
within  a  few  hours — six  to  eight  at  the  out- 
side— of  its  being  taken.  For  longer  keeping 
it  must  be  stored  either  in  hermetically 
sealed  tubes,  or  on  points  thickly  coated 
with  it,  then  carefully  dried,  and  kept  after- 
wards constantly  protected  from  damp  and 
heat.     When  stored  in  the  latter  way,  the 
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hnnph  needs  revival  before  use  by  dipping 
the  point  for  an  instant  in  water,  and  layinj; 
it  on  the  edjje  of  a  book,  so  that  the  lymph 
may  become  soft.  In  the  use  of  stored 
lymph  the  process  of  vaccination  by  scarifica- 
tion or  al>nision  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

(.5)  After-treatment.— When  the  vacci- 
nation has  been  dotu',  tlie  parent  should  be 
cautioned  a}.'a;nst  allowinfj  the  vesicle  to  jjet 
rubbed  or  mochanically  injured.  The  case 
should  be  seen  a^^ain  by  the  day-week  at 
least,  when,  if  the  vesicle  be  perfectly 
formed,  and  pursuing  a  regular  coin-se,  the 
success  of  the  vaccination  may  fairly  be  pro- 
nounced. But  if  the  case  be  then  retarded, 
it  should  be  seen  again  two  or  three  days 
afterwards ;  or  if  there  be  anything  abnor- 
mal in  the  appearance  of  the  vesicle,  the 
case  should  be  watched  unfailingly  through- 
out its  course. 

Vaccisatiov  as  a  Protection  against 
Small- POX. — The  protection  which  vaccina- 
tion affords  against  small-pox  is  manifested 
in  two  ways :  first,  by  the  immunity-  from 
that  disease  wliieh,  as  a  nde,  it  confers  ; 
secondly,  by  the  modification  which,,  when 
innuunity  is  not  complete,  it  induces  in  the 
course  and  severity  of  the  disease  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  most  precise  of  the 
numerous  facts  which  exist  in  proof  of  this 
are  those  derived  from  the  Small-pox  Hos- 
pital in  London,  where  it  has  been  found 
that,  while  small-pox  in  the  unvaccinated 
patients  runs  an  nnniodifie<l  course  in  all  but 
2"(j  per  cent.,  its  course  in  vaccinated  patients 
is  modified  in  73  per  cent. ;  and  that  while 
the  death-rate  of  natural  small-pox  is  3;V55 
per  cent.,  that  of  post-vaccinal  small-pox  is 
but  6  56  per  cent.  This  latter  figtu-e,  ob- 
tained from  cases  admitted  into  the  High- 
gate  Small-pox  Hospital  in  the  years  18;i6- 
18.55.  is  lower  than  would  be  given  from  the 
experience  of  the  Asylums  Board  Small-pox 
Hospitals  during  later  years.  The  difference 
is  due,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Marson  excluded  what  he  called  '  antece- 
dent or  superadded  disease  ' ;  in  part  prob- 
ably to  the  greater  fatiility  of  small-pox 
during  more  recent  years,  a  circumstance 
which  has  also  shown  itself  among  the  un- 
vaccinated ;  and  in  part  perhaps  to  the  cases 
admitted  to  the  latter  hospitals  belonging  to 
a  more  destitute  class  of  the  community.  In 
the  Asylums  Board  Small-pox  Hospitals, 
where  all  deaths  are  included,  the  post-vac- 
cinal mortality  has  amounted  to  8  per  cent. 
The  difference  between  35  and  6,  however, 
gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  protection 
which  vaccination  really  affords,  provided  it 
be  thoroughly  done  ;  for  in  nearly  all  the 
fatal  cases  the  vaccination  was  found  to 
have  been  of  an  imperfect  character,  and  had 
not  been  done  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
laid  down  above.  The  "following  table  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  based  on  an  examina- 
tion of  5,000  cases,  gives  the  results  of  Mr. 
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Marson's  observations,  extending  over  twenty 
years : — 

CloMlflcAtlon  of  p.itienta  alTcotcd 
with  Small-pox 

1.  Unvaccinated 85 

2.  Stated    to   have   been    vaccinated 

but  having  no  cicatrix        .         .     '23'57 

3.  Vaccinated :  — 

(a)  Having  one  vaccine  cicatrix       7"73 
(6)  Having   two    vaccine    cica- 
trices        ....      4'70 

(c)  Having  three  vaccine  cica- 

trices        ....       1-95 

[d)  Having  four  or  more  vaccine 

cicatrices  ....  0'55 
(n)  Having     well-marked    cica- 
trices         ....  252 
(3)  Having  badly  marked  cica- 
trices        ....  H-Hl 

4.  Having  previously  had  small-pox  19 

Dr.  McCombie  and  Dr.  G.ayton,  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  have  recorded 
the  experience  of  hospital-treated  cases  of 
small-pox  in  London  since  Mr.  Marson's 
time.  Dr.  McCombie's  table  relates  to 
I  the  statistics  of  11,724  cases  of  small- 
pox treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Metro- 
politan .\sylums  Board  during  the  year.s 
1871-78.  Dr.  Gay  ton's  table  relates  to  the 
10,403  cases  which  have  been  under  his  own 
observation  during  twenty  years  of  public 
service.  The  facts  recorded  by  these  twc 
observers  are  entirely  conlirmatory  of  Mr. 
Marson's. 

Dr.  Russell  and  Dr.  Barry,  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Glasgow  and  Sheffield  hospitals 
respectively,  have  shown  in  a  diagrammatic 
I  form  the  influence  of  vaccination  in  modify- 
ing the  small-pox  eruption. 

In  1863  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton  and  Dr.  (now  Sir 
George)  Buchanan  showed  by  means  of  a 
'  school  census  of  50,000  children  the  relation 
of'  small-pox  attack  '  to  the  quality  of  vacci- 
nation. It  was  recorded  that  of  every  1,000 
children  having  no  vaccine  cicatrices  361) 
were  marked  with  small-pox;  that  of  1.000 
with  one  vaccine  cicatrix  6"8  had  marks  of 
small-pox ;  with  two  cicatrices,  2*49  ;  with 
three  cicatrices,  1'42 ;  and  with  four  or  more 
cicatrices,  067. 

Dr.    Cory   has  compared  the  influence  of 
'  good  with  inoflicient  vaccination  from  another 
i  standpoint.     He  noted  the  facts  as  to  viicci- 
j  nation  among  147   cases  of  persons  scarred 
I  with  small-pox  who  came  under  his  observa- 
tion at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  and  elsewhere  — 
people  all  drawn  from  the  same  class  of  life, 
,  living  under  similar  sanitary  circumstances. 
!  In  147  cases,  83   were    admittedly  unvacci- 
nated.    In   other  words,  the  5  per  cent,  of 
the  unvaccinated  popidation  contributed  over 
5G   per    cent,  of    the   persona    scarred    with 
small-pox.     The  average  age  of  attack  with 
small-pox  amongst  thesf  S3  persons  was  seven 
years.    On  the  other  hand,  the  95  per  cent. 
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of  the  vaccinated  population  contributed  64 
of  the  cases,  or  about  48  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number ;  and,  further  classifying 
these  cases  according  to  the  average  age  of 
attack  from  small-pox,  this  was  found  to  be 
nineteen  years  among  those  who  had  three 
or  four  distinct  vaccination  marks.  The 
difference  therefore  between  being  '  unvacci- 
nated  '  or  '  vaccinated  successfully  in  four 
places  '  consists  not  only  in  a  vastly  dimin- 
ished liability  to  any  attack  at  all  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  but  also  in  a  postponement  of 
the  age  at  which  attack  occurs  amongst  those 
who  recover  their  susceptibility  to  small- 
pox after  successful  vaccination  of  the  best 
kind. 

To  produce,  then,  at  least  four  perfect 
vesicles,  leaving  four  characteristic  cicatrices, 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  vaccinator. 

Re-vaccination. — The  necessity  for  re- 
vaccination — a  term  the  use  of  which  should 
always  be  restricted  to  cases  in  which  vacci- 
nation had  already  been  performed  with 
effect — has  always  been  recognised  in  certain 
cases ;  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  its 
importance  a$  a  practice,  after  a  certain 
period  of  life,  has  begun  to  be  understood. 
(1)  The  cases  in  which  later  vaccination  is 
most  obviously  required  are  those  in  which 
the  effect  of  the  first '  vaccination  '  has  been 
of  the  irregular  or  spurious  kind  already 
described,  from  which  no  protection  against 
small-pox  can  be  assured.  Circumstances 
must  determine  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
child  how  soon  a  completer  vaccination 
should  be  performed ;  but  especial  care 
should  be  taken,  before  proceeding  to  vaccin- 
ate again,  to  scrutinise  the  health  of  the 
child,  and  to  correct  anything  in  it  which 
may  be  found  amiss.  The  re-vaccination 
should  be  done  with  every  precaution  against 
failure,  and  therefore  always,  if  possible,  in 
cases  of  this  kind,  direct  from  the  arm.  If 
it  totally  fail,  it  will  need,  of  course,  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals  till  some  result  is  ob- 
tained. This  result  may  be  a  comijlete  suc- 
cess, but  more  frequently  it  will  be  only  a 
modified  success,  with  which,  however,  the 
practitioner  will  have  to  be  content  for  the 
present.  He  will  not  fail,  however,  to  im- 
press the  necessity  for  a  further  re-vaccination 
at  puberty,  or  earlier  if  there  bo  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  small-pox.  (2)  When  primary 
vaccination  has  been  successful  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  not  to  the  extent  desired — for 
example,  when  there  have  been  one  or  two 
vesicles  only  instead  of  four  or  more,  but 
these  vesicles  quite  genuine — Ye-\  ac  -ination 
afe  puberty  is  of  great  importance,  but  need 
not,  except  under  circumstances  of  immediate 
exposure  to  small-pox,  be  recommended  earlier. 
(3)  Following  the  foregoing  rules,  a  practi- 
tioner who  has  to  decide  the  question  of  re- vac- 
cination in  cases  in  which  he  did  not  himself 
perform  or  see  the  original  vaccination,  and 
who  must  therefore  determine  by  the  marks, 


would  recommend  re-vaccination  as  soon  as 
practicable  in  cases  ijA  wliich  the  cicatrices 
wanted  the  true  vaccine  character,  but  would 
advise  waiting  when  they  were  genuine  in 
character  and  wanting  only  in  number.  (4) 
The  systematic  performance  of  re-vaccina- 
tion at  puberty  is  a  practice,  the  importance 
of  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  demon- 
strated. It  is  of  course  infinitely  more  im- 
portant to  those  whose  vaccination  has  been 
incomplete,  than  to  those  whose  vaccination 
has  been  thorough,  but  even  the  best  vacci- 
nated derive  additional  seciu-ity  from  it. 
When  small-pox  is  of  epidemic  intensity, 
even  the  best  vaccinated  adults  incur  appre- 
ciable danger  of  attack  ;  but  with  them  the 
disease,  if  it  do  occur,  is  in  the  majority 
of  cases  mild  and  rarely  fatal.  Amongst 
re-vaccinated  adults  attack  is  rarer  still  and 
death  is  almost  unknown.  The  reason  why 
the  period  of  puberty,  or  thereabouts,  is  fixed 
on  as  the  time  f  r  the  systematic  perform- 
ance of  re-vaccination,  is  simply  that  it  is 
only  after  that  period  that  serious  attacks  of 
post-vaccinal  small-pox  are,  as  a  rule,  met 
with.  , 

While  adhering  generally  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Dr.  E.  C.  Seaton  respecting 
're-vaccination  at  puberty,'  as  a  practice,  the 
present  writer  (Dr.  Edward  Seaton)  would 
draw  attention  to  the  very  important  effects 
produced  in  this  country  by  able  sanitary 
administration  combined  with  the  '  systematic 
notification  of  infectious  diseases.'  By  the 
help  of  this  system,  which  is  now  very  gene- 
rally adopted  by  sanitary  authorities  through- 
out Great  Britain,  it  should  be  easy,  as  the 
present  writer  knows  from  experience,  for 
sanitary  authorities  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
small-pox.  Always  assuming  our  present 
system  of  primary  vaccination  to  be  main- 
tained, spread  of  small-pox  may  be  checked 
by  isolation  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  and  by 
freely  offering  opportunities  for  re-vaccina- 
tion of  the  best  kind,  wlien  and  where  it  is 
most  needed.  Under  these  conditions,  re- 
vaccination,  as  a  practice,  may  be  safely  left 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  the  sanitary  au- 
thorities being  relied  upon  to  give  special 
warning  of  danger  from  small  pox  to  persons 
concerned.  The  period  of  puberty  is  on  the 
whole  most  suitable  for  re  vaccination,  in- 
asmuch as  at  later  periods  of  life  loss  of 
valuable  time  may  sometimes  be  entailed  by 
the  '  sore  arm  '  which  occasionally  follows 
the  operation. 

In  the  case  of  persons  going  to  the  East  or 
to  countries  where  small-pox  is  a  prevailing 
disease,  subject  to  no  such  control  as  that  which 
has  been  established  in  Jenner's  country, 
re-vaccination  should  be  recommended  in 
every  case  except  that  of  children  under  five 
years  of  age  with  first-rate  primary  vaccina-, 
tion  marks,  or  that  of  persons  who  have 
already  been  successfully  re-vaccinated  in 
adult  life. 
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Alleged  Dangers  of  Vaccination. — The  ' 
tcmlency  of  parents  to  refer  to  vaccination 
every  disease,  especially  every  cutaneous 
disease,  which  the  cliild  may  afterwards 
manifest,  is  well  known.  Most  of  such  alle- 
f,'ations  are  without  proof  or  probability — 
mere  illustrations  of  j'ost  hoc,  propter  hoc.  ' 
It  is  (|uito  possible,  indeed,  that  in  some 
cases  vaccination  may,  like  tcethin<T;  or  other 
irritative  cause,  hasteti  the  evolution  of  a 
constitutional  eruption  wliich  the  child  was 
incubatinrj;  but  even  this  is  not  a  common 
occurrence,  nor  is  it  at  all  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  allegation.  The  only  real  danjjer 
which  need  be  considered  here  (the  danger  j 
of  erysipelas  having  been  already  indicated) 
is  that  of  the  introduction  of  syphilitic  infec- 
tion along  with  the  vaccine.  Such  an  acci- 
dent, though  rare,  is  of  the  most  serious 
consequence  when  it  does  occur,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  indi\  iduals, 
but  from  the  damage  djne  by  it  to  the  repu- 
t''.tiou  of  vaccination  ;  and  every  practitioner 
is  bound  to  the  most  scrupulous  observance 
of  the  precautious  whereby  these  evils  may- 
be avoided.  The  precautions  are  (a)  extreme 
care  in  the  choice  of  vaecinifer ;  (b)  bright- 
ness and  cleanliness  of  lancet,  with  careful 
cleansing  after  each  separate  vaccination  ; 
(c)  scrupulous  care  in  opening  the  vesicles  of 
the  vaecinifer  not  to  draw  any  blood,  and  not 
to  use  the  lymph  of  any  vesicle  from  which 
blood  may  accidentally  have  been  dra^vn; 
and  (d)  care  also  not  to  take  from  lymph- 
vesicles  in  which  there  is  an  areola,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  normal  contents  of  the 
»Coicle  will  have  become  mingled  with  the 
products  of  common  intlanmiation. 

E.  C.  S?:aton.         Edward  Seatox. 

VAGINA,  Diseases  of.— Synon.  :  Fr. 
MnJiuliiS  du  Var/iri;  Gov.  Krankheiten  der 
Srhcide. 

The  vagina  frequently  participates  in  the 
morbid  processes  which  affect  the  uterus  and 
other  neighbouring  organs.  The  vaginal 
affection  is  then  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance, and  may  not  call  for  special  recogni- 
tion. But  this  organ  is  often  the  seat  of 
independent  diseases,  the  more  important  of 
which  will  now  be  considered. 

1.  Atresia. —  Imperforate  vagina  is  met 
with  as  a  congenital  or  acquired  malfonna- 
tion.  Congenital  atresia  may  occur  alone; 
or  it  may  be  complicated  with  absence,  im- 
perfect development,  or  closure  of  the  orilice 
of  the  uterus.  Occasionally  the  vagina  is 
bifid,  and  the  atresia  aiVects  only  one  side, 
in  which  the  menstrual  Huid  of  the  corre- 
spondmg  horn  of  the  uterus  may  accumulate, 
producing  the  condition  described  as  h<emato- 
kolpos  lateralis.  The  occlusion  may,  first, 
affect  the  organ  in  its  entire  length ;  or,  se- 
condly, for  a  half  or  third  of  its  length,  most 
frequently  towards  the  lower  extremity  ;  or, 
thirdly,  it  may  be  simply  membranous,  as 
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from  a  too  complete  hymen.  The  congenital 
atresia  is  usually  complete,  so  that  the  pas- 
sago  to  and  from  the  uterus  is  perfectly  oc- 
cluded. Acquired  or  accidental  atrcnia,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  present  any  degree  of 
constriction,  from  a  slight  and  i)artial  nar- 
rowing of  the  canal  >ip  to  its  total  oblitera- 
tion. We  find  it  resulting,  first,  from  slough- 
ing after  labour,  when  it  is  fre<iuently  com- 
plicated with  vesical  or  rectal  fistula?  ; 
secondly,  from  sloughing  after  fever;  thirdly, 
from  chronic  iutlammatums  and  ulcerations; 
fourthly,  from  repeated  applications  of 
caustics. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  There  are 
three  stages  at  which  atresia  of  the  vagina 
may  betray  itself  by  .symptoms.  First,  after 
puberty  has  set  in,  the  patient  has  the  usual 
indications  that  ovulation  is  taking  place, 
but  she  suffers  from  aincuorrha'a.  The 
uterine  hicmorrhage  is  taking  place  ;  but  the 
extravasated  blood  is  detained  above  the 
seat  of  the  occlusion,  and  does  not  appear 
externally.  Secondly,  in  some  women 
dyspareunia  (impossibility  of  copulation) 
after  marriage  leads  to  the  examination 
which  discovers  the  obstruction.  Thirdly, 
in  the  acquired  variety  the  dithcnlty  is  often 
only  discovered  in  consequence  of  the  di/s- 
tocia  that  results  from  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  advance  of  the  fn'tal  head  by  the 
constriction  of  the  canal.  The  physical 
examination  may  discover,  first,  on  abdomi- 
nal palpation,  a  swelling  in  the  hypogastric 
or  inguinal  region,  due  to  the  accumulation 
of  menstrual  fluid  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
sexual  canals.  Secondly,  on  vaginal  exploita- 
tion being  attempted,  either  the  finger  is  soon 
arrested  within  the  lal)ia,  or  a  bulging  fluc- 
tuating pouch  is  felt.  Thirdly,  we  then 
examine  per  rectum  or  per  vcsicam  with 
sound  or  linger,  or  throufjh  these  cavities 
simultaneously,  combining  the  exploration  by 
means  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand  through  the 
available  openings  in  the  pelvic  floor,  with 
pressure  and  palpation  with  the  other  hand 
above  the  pelvic  brim.  The  exact  seat  and 
extent  of  the  occlusion  can  thus  be  detected, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  can  be 
formed  of  the  amount  of  accumulation  that 
may  have  taken  place  above  it. 

Prognosis.  —  (1)  \Vliere  the  obstructing 
membrane  is  thin,  it  may  give  way  at  a  men- 
strual period,  or  under  a  gangrenous  process. 
(2)  The  sac  formed  by  the  dilated  uterine  or 
I'allopian  cavities  may  burst,  and  pour  its 
contents  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  (3)  In  a 
considerable  proportion  of  cases  early  meno- 
pause comes  on,  and  lessens  the  risk.  (4l 
Patients  who  suffer  from  atre.sia  vagime,  even 
when  they  have  been  relieved  by  operative 
measures,  are  said  to  show  a  tendency  to  die 
of  consumption. 

Treatment. — In  view  of  the  dangers  asso 
ciated  with  the  accumulation  of  menstrnaJ 
tl'iid    in    the    genital  canals,   the    indication 
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usually  becomes  very  clear  for  its  evacua- 
tion by  perforating  the  obstructing  tissues. 
But  this  operation  has  often  been  followed  by 
disastrous  results.  Not  to  speak  of  the  risks 
of  wounding  the  bladder  or  rectum,  or  of  stt- 
ting  up  pelvic  cellulitis,  in  cases  where  there 
is  total  absence  of  the  vagina,  and  a  canal 
needs  to  be  tunnelled  to  the  uterus,  emptying 
of  a  hjematometra  and  haematokolpos  has 
been  followed  by  death,  sometimes  from  septi- 
caemia, sometimes  from  bursting  of  the  sac 
above  when  pressure  is  made  on  it ;  or  dan- 
garous  inflammation  has  been  set  up  in  the 
pelvic  organs.  Care  must  be  taken  never  to 
empty  the  sac  by  pressure  from  above,  but  by 
washing  it  out  with  a  warm  antiseptic  fluid 
through  an  opening,  which  may  be  made 
under  antiseptic  precautions.  Where  the 
atresia  has  been  extensive,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  its  repeated  closure.  This  must 
be  averted  by  making  the  patient  wear  a 
glass  or  vulcanite  tube,  filled  with  cotton 
wadding  soaked  in  carbolised  oil,  through 
which  the  uterine  cavity  can  be  occasionally 
washed  out  until  it  has  collapsed.  This  must 
be  worn  for  some  months,  until  the  vaginal 
canal  has  fully  cicatrised  around  it. 

2.  Displacements.  —  When  the  peri- 
naeimi  has  become  relaxed  or  lacerated, 
hernia  of  the  pelvic  contents  is  apt  to  occur  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  descent  of  the 
uterus  in  such  cases  has  commonly  been  re- 
garded as  their  most  important  featm-e,  and 
they  have  generally  been  described  as  2)'>'o- 
lapsus  uteri.  When  the  protrusion  or  hernia- 
tion, however,  is  complete,  the  walls  of  the 
hernial  sac  are  formed  chiedy  by  the  walls  of 
the  vagina,  and  we  get  the  most  extensive 
displacement,  or  inversion,  of  the  vagina. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  this  inver- 
sion belong  to  the  history  of  uterine  dis- 
plaf  ements.  But  we  may  have  displacement 
of  one  or  other  of  the  vaghaal  walls  as  an  in- 
dependent mischief,  or  as  the  most  promment 
disturbance,  in  a  case  where  the  retentive 
power  of  the  pelvic  floor  is  irajiaired.  If  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  descend,  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  back  wall  of  the  bladder — 
cysfocele.  If  the  posterior  vaginal  wall 
descend,  it  brings  with  it  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  rectum — rectocele. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  these  con- 
ditions is  either  palliative  or  radical.  The 
palliative  treatment  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
astringent  injections,  and  the  application  of 
vaginal  pessaries — such  as  the  Hodge  pes- 
cary  with  cross  bars  towards  its  lower  end. 
The  radical  treatment  implies  a  plastic 
operation  for  repair  of  the  relaxed  or  rup- 
tured perinieum,  or  for  producing  a  contrac- 
tion in  the  displaced  vaginal  wall. 

3.  Foreign  Bodies.  —  The  vaginal 
canal  is  sometimes  found  occupied  by  foreign 
bodies.  Every  gynaecologist  has  met  with 
cases  where  pessaries  have  been  left  in  for 
years,  until  by  theii*  presence  and  pressure 


they  began  to  set  up  ulcerative  processes  in 
the  vaginal  walls.  Introduced  at  first  with 
a  useful  object,  and  producing  for  a  time  a 
beneficial  effect,  their  presence  has  sometimes 
been  forgotten,  until  the  discharges  they  ex- 
cited have  recalled  attention  to  them.  But 
bodies  of  quite  another  kind  are  sometimes 
met  with,  usually  intrcduced  by  patients 
with  onanistic  propensities.  Coi-ks,  pieces 
of  wood,  pomade-pots,  fir-tops,  dram-glHsses, 
&c.,  have  been  met  with  in  such  cases.  Por- 
tions of  glass  specula  and  of  glass  syringes 
have  sometnnes  broken  off  in  the  hands  of 
practitioners  or  patients.  A'carides  and 
other  parasites  seem  occasionally  to  make 
their  way  from  the  anus  into  the  vagina. 

Some  of  these  foreign  bodies  are  very  easy 
of  removal.  Others  are  a  source  of  great 
difficulty — those  more  esjiecially  which  have 
become  embedded  to  some  extent  in  the 
vaginal  walls.  Thus  it  maj^  become  neces- 
sary to  anaesthetise  the  patient,  to  lay  hold 
of  the  foreign  body  with  a  i^olypus  forceps  or 
vulsellum,  and  to  detach  it  with  the  fingers  or 
with  a  knife  from  the  tissues  that  have  gra- 
nulated round  it,  before  it  can  be  withdrawn. 

4.  Inflammation.  ■ —  Synon.  :  Colpitis ; 
Vagiyiitis. — Apart  from  gonorrhoeal  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina,  we  may  have  colpitis 
of  a  non-specific  character,  either  as  a  prim- 
ary disease,  originating  in  itself,  or  spreading 
to  it  from  the  neighbouring  s  ructures.  The 
causes  of  inflammation  commencii  g  in  the 
vagina  are  found  in  chills  (puerperal  or  men- 
strual) ;  injuries  (as  from  rude  use  of  obste- 
tric and  gynfficological  instruments) ;  pro- 
longed presence  of  pessaries;  excessive 
coition ;  irritants  (as  in  cases  where  nitrate 
of  silver  api)lied  to  the  cervix  has  acted  on 
the  vaginal  mucosa) ;  neoplasms ;  and  some 
of  the  fevers.  In  elderly  women  we  meet 
with  a  colpiitis  senilis  or  vetulariim  (Buge), 
the  cause  of  which  is  not  easily  traceable,  in 
which  the  mucous  membrane,  especially  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  vaginal  tube,  sheds  its 
epithelial  covering  in  patches,  becomes 
studded  here  and  there  with  papillary 
granulations,  and  shows  a  tendency  to  cica- 
tricial contractions.  In  other  women  the 
colpitis  in  its  acute  forms  is  found  as  a 
catarrh  of  the  mucosa,  attended  with  swell- 
ing, rapid  desquamation  of  epithelial  cells, 
and  exudation  of  a  serous  fluid,  which,  mixed 
with  the  gi-anular  cells,  produces  a  milky 
discharge.  In  the  chronic  forms  the  discharge 
becomes  more  creamy  or  purulent  as  the 
exudation  is  less  copious,  and  there  is  more 
exfoliation  of  degenerated  and  often  unripe 
epithelial  cells  ;  and  then  the  surface  is  often 
thickly  strewn  with  red  papillae,  over  which 
the  epithelium  is  almost  destroyed.  The 
symptoms  are  local  discomfort,  and  leucor- 
rhoeal  discharges  of  various  kinds ;  and  the 
diagnosis  is  made  by  examination  of  the  dis- 
charge, and  exposure  of  the  affected  surface 
by  means  of  the  speculum. 
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Treatment.— The  trpBtmf  nt  in  the  acute 
n&'^f  is  directed  to  kcepiiifj  tht»  purt  at  rest, 
and  using  sedative  injections.  In  the  chronic 
forms  the  use  of  the  injection  or  douche  must 
be  seadily  persevered  in.  The  canal  must  be 
washed  out  with  a  stream  of  liot  water,  in 
the  hist  pint  of  whicii  alum  or  some  other 
astrinjjent  has  been  dissolved.  AVhere  an 
acute  process  is  likely  to  become  chronic,  or 
in  the  chronic  forms  attended  with  <;ranula- 
tions  on  the  surface,  it  is  well  to  apply  with 
a  mop  or  brush  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
containinj:;  half  a  dnichm  to  the  ounce. 
Fre(iiienti'>  the  use  of  pessaries  ol  oxule  of 
zinc,  bismuth,  or  iodide  of  lead  proves  useful 
in  cases  where  patients  have  ditliculty  in 
using  the  syringe  or  douche.  In  ihe  coljiiUs 
senilis  the  distress  which  tlie  patient  feels 
from  the  irritating  discharge  is  best  relieved, 
and  the  unhealtliy  surface  is  njost  speedily 
brought  to  healrby  the  application  of  bis- 
muth powder,  through  a  speculum  or  other 
tube,  to  the  mucous  membrane,  after  washing 
or  wiping  away  the  secretion  ;  or  an  injection 
of  boric  acid  with  cocaine  may  be  used. 

5.  Injuries. — It  is  principally  in  con- 
nexion witli  lal)Our  that  the  vaginal  walls  are 
liable  to  be  injured.  Not  only  in  operative 
cases  where  the  walls  may  get  bruised  and 
torn,  or  in  tedious  cases  where  the  walls  are 
so  long  compres-sed  that  they  may  afterwards 
slough  and  become  the  seat  of  fi^tulic,  but 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  vaginal  nmcous 
membrane  is  almost  always  fissured,  or  torn 
more  or  less  deeply,  at  its  lower  extremity. 
These  lacerations  are  mainly  important 
because  of  their  liability  to  become  the  chan- 
i^els  through  which  septic  matters  are  ab- 
sorbed in  the  puerperal  patient.  In  every 
case  where  there  is  a  chance  of  infection,  the 
canal  should  be  syringed  with  a  solution  of 
creolin,  or  perchloride  of  mercury,  or  carbolic 
acid  ;  and  it  is  a  further  safe  precaution  to 
keep  the  raw  surface  dusted  with  a  powder 
of  several  grains  of  starch  combined  with 
one  grain  of  salicylic  acid,  or  with  iodoform 
and  bismuth. 

0.  Neoplasms.— Fibromata  affect  most 
freciueiiily  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 
They  may  be  either  sessile  or  pedunculated. 
Tliey  do  not  give  rise  to  mucli  distress, 
except  from  their  pressm-e  on  the  bladder, 
or  from  their  protruding  through  the  vulva. 
Extirpation  affords  the  only  cure,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  operation  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  bladder  or  ure- 
thra wljen  they  are  seated  anteriorly,  and  the 
rectum  when  they  spring  from  the  posterior 
wall.  Sarcomata,  round-celled  or  spindle- 
celled,  have  been  in  some  few  cases  fnimd 
springing  i:om  tlie  vaginal  walls.  They  have 
sometimes  been  described  as  growing  from 
the  submucous  tissue  ;  and  the  writer  has 
seen  them  in  two  instances  develop  from  the 
Bubmucons  tissue  of  the  back  wall.  In 
other   cases    the    growths    arose    from    the 


mucous  membrane.  Early  extirpation  is 
indicated.  These  growtlis  tend  to  recur. 
Carcinoma,  more  markedly  even  than  the 
other  neoplasms,  is  oftener  a  secondary 
than  a  primary  affection  in  the  vaginal 
walls.  It  may,  however,  originate  in  the 
vagina  itself,  running  a  coiu'se  at  least  as 
rapid  as  in  the  uterus,  and  usually  leading 
early  to  infiltration  of  the  inguinal  glands. 
It  only  admits  of  palliative  treatment.  Cya- 
toiu'ita,  like  the  simple  solid  tumours,  are 
most  frequent  on  the  anterior  wall.  The 
contents  are  usually  pale,  and,  where  they 
have  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut,  watery. 
In  the  smaller  cysts  the  contents  are  more 
vi.scid.  Some  seem  to  result  from  cavities 
into  which  blood  has  been  extravasatcd,  and 
then  the  contents  are  brownish.  They  must 
be  freely  evacuated,  and  iodine  or  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  to  their  lining  membrane ; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  re-filled. 

7.  Vaginismus. — Under  this  designa- 
tion has  been  described  an  affection  of  the 
vaginal  orifice,  which  is  not  infrequent 
among  recently  married  women,  and  which 
utterly  unfits  the  subjects  of  it  for  enduring 
coition.  In  some  of  them  the  hymen  is  un- 
ruptured, and  there  are  excoriations  at  its 
base,  towards  the  navicular  fossa.  More 
frequently  the  hymen  has  been  infringed,  but 
the  lacerations  have  not  healed,  or  fissures 
have  formed  at  the  roots  of  the  hymeneal 
flaps,  and  a  chronic  inflammation  is  set  up  in 
the  tissues,  which  renders  them  exquisitely 
sensitive.  In  such  a  condition  any  touch, 
even  of  the  finger,  causes  intense  pain,  and 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  through  the 
orifice,  the  constrictor  vaginse  and  the  lower 
fibres  of  the  levator  ani  are  thrown  into  a 
tenesmic  state,  which  prolongs  the  suffering. 
The  leading  symptom  is  the  distressing  dys- 
pareunia  ;  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  by  the 
touch  of  the  finger,  supplemented  by  inspec- 
tion. An  examination  can  often  be  effected 
only  when  the  patient  is  placed  under  an 
anesthetic. 

Treatment. — Treatment  of  a  palliative 
kind  may  be  attempted,  making  the  patient 
use  sitz-baths  and  api>ly  emollients  and 
sedatives.  But  it  is  iar  more  satisfactory 
to  have  recourse  to  radical  measures.  The 
patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, the  fragments  of  the  hymen  should 
be  pared  or  clipped  off.  An  incision  should 
be  made  on  each  side  of  the  vaginal  open- 
ing towards  its  posterior  aspect,  running  in 
a  direction  outwards  and  backwards,  and 
passing  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  some  portion  of  the 
thickness  of  the  constrictor  muscle.  The 
points  of  four  fingers  of  the  hand,  gathered 
together  and  well  greased,  should  then  be 
passed  through  the  dilated  opening,  so  as 
fully  to  distend  it,  and  produce  cumplete 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter.  NVith  due  care 
the    bleeding  is   trifling;  the    wound   heals 
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kindly ;  and  undue  contraction  is  prevented 
by  making  the  patient  wear,  for  half  an  hour 
or  longer  twice  a  day,  a  thick  vaginal  bougie. 
For  a  time  the  introduction  of  the  bougie  is 
resented,  but  the  pain  passes  off  when  it  is 
kept  in  position  ;  and  after  a  few  days  its 
passage  ceases  to  be  painful.  This  operation 
can  be  carried  out  with  a  very  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  dysjjareunia  will  disappear ; 
and  if  no  other  complication  be  present,  the 
probability  is  that  conception  will  ensiie. 

Alexander  Eussell  Simpson. 

VALENCIA,  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Spain.  —  A  dry,  variable,  mild,  winter 
climate  ;  and  important  sea-bathing  station. 
Mean  winter  temperature,  57°  F.  Prevailing 
winds  E.  (moist),  W.  and  S.W.  (rough).  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

VALS,  in  Ardeche,  France. — Alka- 
line waters.     See  Mineral  AVaters. 

VALVES,  Diseases  of.— See  Heart, 
Valves  and  Orifices  of,  Diseases  of ;  and 
Pylorus,  Diseases  of. 

VARICELLA  (dim.  of  Variola).— k 
synonym  for  chicken-pox.  See  Chicken- 
Pox. 

VARICOCELE  (varix,  &  dilated  vein; 
and  KT)\ri,  a  tumour). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Varico- 
cele ;  Ger.  Krampfaderhruch. 

Definition. — A  dilated,  elongated,  and 
tortuous  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  due  either  to  increased  pressure 
within  the  vessels,  or  to  diminished  resistance 
in  the  walls  of  tiie  vessels  and  the  surround- 
ing structures. 

]?ATH0L0GY. — The  testicle,  probably  like 
other  glands,  receives  supplies  of  blood 
varying  with  its  activity;  and  the  veins  are 
numerous  and  tortuous,  freely  anastomose, 
are  liable  to  intermittent  compression  in  their 
passage  through  the  inguinal  canal  from 
muscular  contraction,  and  terminate  on  each 
side  in  a  single  vein,  which,  like  the  com- 
panion artery,  is  remarkable  for  its  great 
length  and  small  size.  These  conditions  are 
favourable  to  the  production  of  dilatation  and 
varicosity.  Diminished  resistance  in  the 
walls  of  the  vessels  and  surrounding  struc- 
tm'es  is,  however,  probably  the  chief  cause. 
Varicocele  is  so  much  more  frequent  in  the 
left  than  in  the  right  spermatic  cord,  and 
when  present  in  both  is  so  much  larger  in 
the  left,  that  the  inferior  muscular  develop- 
ment of  the  left  side  of  the  body  from  pre- 
dominant use  of  the  right  is  very  possibly  a 
predisjiosing  cause.  Tlie  termination  of  the 
left  spermatic  vein  at  right  angles  in  the 
renal  vein,  as  compared  with  the  termination 
of  the  right  vein  at  an  acute  angle  in  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  the  relation  of  the 
left  vein  to  the  sigmoid  flexure,  have  been 
suggested  as  possible  exciting  causes ;  but 
their  influence,  if  any,  must  be  slight. 
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Symptoms. — Varicocele  is  generally  pain- 
less, but  is  sometimes  associated  with  neur- 
algia or  liyperiEsthesia  of  the  testicle.  The 
subjects  of  it  sometimes  complain  of  a  feeling 
of  weight  or  uneasiness  in  the  part,  after 
standing  or  prolonged  exercise  ;  and  in  ex- 
treme cases,  when  the  scrotum  is  very  much 
relaxed,  labouring  men  have  found  it  a 
mechanical  hindrance  in  their  work.  The 
testicle  is  in  many  cases  normal,  but  is 
sometimes  soft  and  even  atrophied,  but  these 
conditions  of  the  testicle  are  probably  the 
result  of  other  causes,  and  not  of  the  vari- 
cocele. In  such  cases  the  patient  is  gene- 
rally very  hypochondriacal. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy.  The 
veins  can  be  readily  felt,  and  have  been 
aptly  compared  to  a  bag  filled  with  worms. 

Treatment. — In  slight  cases  of  varicocele 
no  treatment  is  required.  The  use  of  a  light 
truss,  with  pressure  sufficient  to  take  off  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  column  of 
blood  from  the  spermatic  veins,  without 
interfering  with  the  current  of  blood  through 
the  spermatic  artery,  has  been  recommended 
with  advantage.  A  well-fitting  suspensory 
bandage,  cold  bathing,  avoidance  of  constipa- 
tion, and  tonics,  will  suffice  for  most  cases  ; 
but  if  operative  interference  be  requisite,  the 
writer  has  found  excision  of  the  veins,  with 
antiseptic  precautions,  most  satisfactory. 
Subcutaneous  ligature  and  division  of  the 
veins  have  been  recommended ;  but  the 
result  is  always  uncertain,  and  sometimes 
unsuccessful. 

Jeremiah  McCarthy. 

VARICOSE  VEINS.— -See  Veins,  Dis- 
eases of ;  and  Varicocele. 

VARIETIES    OP    DISEASE.  —  See 

Disease,  Types  and  Varieties  of. 

VARIOLA  (varius,  spotted).  —  A  sy- 
nonym for  small-pox.     See  Small-Pox. 

VARIOLOID  {variola,  small-pox  ;  and 
ei&os,  form). — This  term  has  been  applied  to 
a  mild  form  of  variola,  the  disease  being 
modified  by  previous  vaccination  or  inocula- 
tion.    See  Small-Pox. 

VEGETABLE      PARASITES.— fi-ee 

Parasites. 

VEGETABLE  POISONS.— See  Poi- 
sonous Food  ;  Mushrooms,  Poisoning  by  ; 
and  Poisons. 

VEGETATIONS.— In  modern  patho- 
logy this  term  is  generally  applied  to 
growths  and  deposits  connected  with  the 
valves  of  the  heart  {see  Heart,  Inflammation 
of).  The  name  is  also  given  to  excessive 
granulations  on  wounds,  and  to  warty 
growths  in  any  situation. 
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VEINS,  Diseases  of.  —  Svnon.  :  Fr. 
M'lladics  ties  Vciius;  Ger.  Krankhciten  der 
Acicrn. 

The  diseases  of  veins  will  be  described  in 
the  follow  in<;  order  :  (1)  InHiuuniation  ;  (2) 
Varis  ;  (ii)  Hypertrophy ;  (4)  Atrophy  ;  (5) 
Degenerations  ;  (0)  I'hlebolitlis  ;  (7)  Wounds  ; 
(H)  Air  in  Veins;  (9)  Parasites ;  and  (10)  New- 
Growths.  Neither  tlu-onibosis  nor  pviemia, 
excejjt  in  so  far  as  they  atl'ect  the  vessel-walls, 
will  be  discussed  here.  Until  late  years,  the 
term  '  phlebitis  '  included  these  diseases  and 
many  others,  but  they  have  been  gradually 
separated  now  (see  Py.kmia  ;  and  Throm- 
bosis). The  subject  of  the  entrance  of  air 
into  veins  is  also  separately  considered.  See 
Veins,  Entrance  of  Air  into. 

1.  Inflammation. — Sy.non. :  Phlebitis; 
Fi.  Phlebile;  Ger.  Venenentziindung. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  coats  of 
a  vein. 

Classification. — Cases  of  phlebitis  may 
be  classified:  (1)  according  to  the  inlennitij 
of  the  inflammation — acute,  subacute,  or 
chronic ;  {'i)  according  to  the  result  of  the 
inflammation — whether  the  formation  of 
new  tissue  (plastic)  or  suppuration  (suppura- 
tive) ;  (8)  according  to  the  layer  of  the  venous 
wall  primarilij  or  chiefli/  affected — endo-, 
meso-,  and  exo-,  to  which  may  be  added 
as  closely  associated  peri-phlebitis;  or  (4) 
according  to  the  cause  of  the  phlebitis,  e.g. 
septic.  Practically,  however,  we  may  dis- 
cuss the  subject  under  two  heads,  namely, 
endophlehitis  and  pcriphlehitis. 

^Etiology. — Tlic  following  are  more  or  less 
well  established  causes  of  phlebitis  : — 

Mechanical  injury. — This  frequently,  but 
not  necessarily,  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus  — a  fui-ther  source  of  mechanical 
irritation.  A  wound  of  a  vein  is  generally 
lost  sight  of  in  the  injury  of  surrounding 
parts;  but  the  degree  of  inflannnation  re- 
sulting in  the  vein-wall,  like  that  in  the 
womid  at  large,  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  injury  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by 
infection  with  pyogenic  organisms,  or  I 
whether  these  subsequently  gain  access  to 
the  injured  spot.  The  effect  of  chronic  strain 
is  shown  in  the  thickening  and  sclerosis  of 
the  wall  of  a  varicose  vein.  i 

The  formation  of  a  thrombus. — For  the  ' 
causes  of  this  sec  Turombosis.     Here  it  will  t 
suffice  to  say  that  a  certain  unknown  degree 
of  alteration,  by  injury  or  disease,  of  the  endo- 
thelial layer  of  a  vein  w  ill  induce  the  fornnition 
of  a  clot,  and  that  this  is  favoured  by  slow- 
ness of  the  circidation  and  by  some  blood-  ! 
states.     The  clot  is  an  irritant,  sliglit  or  in-  i 
tense.     When  the   thrombus  quickly  clears 
np,  and  the  vein  becomes  patent,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  changes  in  the  vein-wall  have 
been  but  slight ;  when  the  thrombus  is  the 
seat   of  infective  softening,  the  wall  of  the 
vein   may    suppurate  or  necrose.     Between 
these  two  extremes  come  the  changes  accom- 


panying the  'organisation  of  a  clot,'  and  the 
conversion  of  it  and  the  vein-wall  into  a  mass 
of  fibrous  tissue. 

The  existence  of  an  inflammation  in  the 
tissues  through  which  the  vein  passes. — 
When  a  periphlebitis  exists,  whether  acute 
or  chronic,  it  tends  to  spread  to  the  wall  of 
the  vein,  involving  first  the  adventitia,  and 
extending  inwards  »mtil,  perhaps,  sufficient 
change  of  the  intima  is  produced  to  cause 
thrombosis.  The  intensity  of  the  phlebitis 
varies  with  that  of  the  surrounding  inflam- 
nuition,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  venous 
wall  exposed  in  an  abscess  will  become  the 
seat  of  abscess,  nor  even  that  it  will  be 
thrombosed,  for  the  vein  is  not  one  with  the 
tissue  in  which  it  lies.  Still,  it  is  not  diflicult 
for  organisms  in  tissues  round  about  a  vein 
to  invade  the  wall  of  the  vein,  to  excite  in  it 
a  process  similar  to  that  going  on  around  it, 
and  to  penetrate  to  any  thrombus  which  may 
form  within  it,  causing  it  to  undergo  infective 
softening.  The  veins  suffer  in  organs  and 
parts  which  are  the  seats  of  chronic  scler- 
osing processes,  which  extend  to  their  ex- 
ternal coats,  causing  flbroid  thickening,  and 
coiitraction  of  their  lumina.  Gummatous 
and  tubercular  infiltrations  of  veins  passing 
through  parts  which  are  the  seats  of  late 
syphilitic  or  tubercular  lesions  occur  ;  and  the 
degeneration  of  a  tubercular  lesion  of  a  vein- 
wall  may  lead  to  discharge  of  the  contents  of 
the  focus  into  the  circulation,  and  a  more  or 
less  widespread  outbreak  of  tuberculosis. 

But  syphilis  and  tubercle  may  affect 
the  walls  of  ^t•ins  directly,  giving  rise  to 
small  gummata  and  discrete  tubercles  in 
the  walls.  The  former  lead  to  changes  simi- 
lar to  those  in  syphilitic  arteritis.  Either 
sjphilitic  or  tubercular  inflannnation  may 
lead  to  sclerosis  of  the  wall  with  contraction 
of  the  lumen,  and,  very  likely,  thrombosis. 

A  hyperplastic  phlebitis  is  described,  cor- 
responding to  endarteritis  obliterans,  but  it 
is  even  less  common,  and  the  subendothelial 
thickenings  are  much  less  marked.  The 
cause  is  unknown. 

There  is  no  d  priori  reason  why  acute 
inflammation  excited  by  the  presence  of 
organisms  should  not  start  in  the  external 
and  middle  coats  of  veins,  which  are  vascular  ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  jjathological  evidence 
of  its  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
probable  that  blood-bt  rne  germs  do  settle  in 
the  intima  of  veins  in  acute  necrosis  and  in 
pviemia,  and  induce  such  changes  as  lead  to 
thrombosis.  Agam,  if  the  changes  in  acute 
rheumatism  in  the  non-vascular  cardiac 
valves  are  not  always  due  to  organisms 
settling  upon  them,  but  are  caused  by  some 
irritant  in  the  blood,  the  vessels  may  be 
similarly  affected;  there  is,  however, nothinjj 
but  theory  to  support  this  view.  The  re- 
current jihlebitis  to  which  the  gouty  are 
liable  may  possibly  owu  a  pathology  of  thii 
kind. 
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To  sum  np :  the  great  causes  of  phlebitis 
are  injury,  the  irritation  of  a  thrombus,  and 
the  spread  of  inflammation  frona  without. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Histology. — When 
a  thrombus  forms,  contraction  of  the  vessel- 
wall  and  uniform  reddish  staining  of  the 
intima  occur,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
clot.  The  inner  wall  presents  longitudinal 
folds,  easily  obliterated  by  distension.  More 
or  less  injection  of  the  vasa  vasorum,  more 
or  less  fluid  and  cellular  inflltration,  and  con- 
sequent swelling  and  softening  of  the  vein- 
wall,  ensue,  in  proportion  as  the  clot  is  more 
or  less  irritant.  If  the  clot  soon  disappears, 
return  to  tlie  normal  is  easy.  If  the  clot 
organises,  contraction  of  the  vein  upon  tlie 
clot  goes  on  ;  the  clot  is  freely  infiltrated  by 
leucocytes  from  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  pro- 
portionately decolorised  ;  new  vessels  form  ; 
fibrous  tissue  develops  ;  and  wall  and  clot  are 
converted  into  a  cord  of  connective  tissue,  in 
which  the  structure  of  the  vein  may  for  a  long 
time  remain  more  or  less  distinct.  If  the  clot 
undergoes  infective  softening  or  putrefaction, 
the  swelling  and  softening  of  the  wall  reach 
their  greatest  height  ;  haemorrhagic  points 
and  small  collections  of  pus  may  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  ;  under  the  microscope  the 
wall  is  densely  infiltrated  with  white  and  red 
corpuscles ;  and,  finally,  loss  of  fine  structure 
and  imperfect  staining  may  indicate  death  of 
the  part.  The  thrombus  which  has  imder- 
gone  infective  softening  may  thus  give  rise 
to  an  abscess  about  the  vein,  and  may  burst 
through  the  venous  wall — the  most  favour- 
able termination  ;  for  it  may  ward  off  rupture 
of  the  central  end  of  the  clot  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  consecjuent  septic  embolism.  These 
changes  are  well  seen  in  cases  of  pyiemia, 
and  in  thrombosed  veins  starting  from  septic 
ulcers  or  wounds. 

Exactly  the  same  state  of  matters  may  be 
jiroduced  by  a  septic  inflammation  extending 
from  without  to  the  venous  wall,  and  leading 
to  thrombosis  and  infective  softening  of  the 
thrombus,  e.g.  in  thrombosis  of  the  petrosal 
and  lateral  sinuses  in  middle-ear  disease. 

Symptoms.— Thrombosis  of  a  vein — gene- 
rally of  the  log — is  usually  spoken  of  as 
'  phlebitis.'  The  patient  complains  of  pain 
in  the  part,  either  dull  aching  or  sharp  shoot- 
ing ;  and  on  examination  one  feels  a  firm 
roimded  cord,  if  the  affected  vein  is  superfi- 
cial. The  part  is  somewhat  tender,  there  is 
usually  slight  cedema  around  the  cord,  and 
the  skin  over  it  may  be  slightly  or  urarkedly 
reddened ;  these  symptoms  being  due,  appa- 
rently, to  thrombosis  causing  a  phlebitis  and 
periphlebitis.  Some,  however,  believe  that 
these  symptoms  may  arise  from  phlebitis 
without  thrombosis,  an  inflannnation  spread- 
ing outwards  from  the  wall  of  the  vein.  In 
the  case  of  deep  veins  of  no  great  size  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  at  all  to  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  simple  thrombosis,  and  it  is 
evident  from  what  we  see  in  superficial  veins 


that  thrombi  may  cause  very  little  irritation. 
When  the  vein  thrombosed  is  a  main  one, 
more  or  less  widespread  cedema  results,  but 
this  is  a  symptom  of  thrombosis,  not  of 
phlebitis. 

When  the  thrombus  undergoes  infective 
softening,  the  vein-wall  and  the  tissues  for 
some  distance  round  about  it  become  the  seat 
of  an  intense  inflannnation,  the  signs  of  which 
are  obvious  in  the  case  of  superficial  veins ; 
and  in  deep  veins,  like  the  jugular,  fuhiess 
and  tenderness  along  its  course  may  be  dis- 
covered. On  tlie  other  hand,  nothing  used  to 
be  commoner  than  the  occurrence  of  pyasmia, 
without  any  symptoms  to  guide  the  surgeon 
to  the  vein  which  was  occupied  by  the  break- 
ing-down clot,  unless  a  characteristic  oedema 
was  present. 

No  fresh  symptoms  accompany  the  spread 
of  inflammation  to  the  wall  of  a  vein  passing 
through  a  focus  of  inflammation,  unless,  again, 
thrombosis  of  it  occurs  and  induces  oedeina. 

Formerly,  when  almost  all  wounds  suppu- 
rated, the  thrombi  which  formed  in  veins, 
cut  across  in  operations,  were  frequently  in- 
fected with  pyogenic  and  septic  organisms, 
and  the  veins  of  bones  which  did  not  collapse 
on  section  were  more  liable  than  those  of  soft 
parts  to  infection.  The  result  of  the  infection 
was  sometimes  a  continued  thrombosis  of 
the  vein,  with  infective  softening  of  the  clot, 
and  thus  ai'ose  a  progressive  phlebitis  and  a 
progressive  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about 
the  inflamed  vein  which,  perhaps,  ended  in 
abscess.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  similar 
clinical  result  was  produced  by  a  septic  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatics  around  the 
vein,  leading  to  abscess  in  their  course  and, 
perhaps,  to  phlebitis  by  extension,  and  throm- 
bosis with  infective  softening.  These  two 
conditions,  forerunners  of  pyiemia,  went  by 
the  name  oisuppurativejjhlebitis,  and  ranked 
high  among  the  septic  diseases  of  wounds. 

Prognosis. — In  a  simple  phlebitis,  not  con- 
nected with  a  septic  wound  or  an  inflamed 
mucous  membrane,  the  prognosis  is  good,  as 
regards  life.  Serious  embolism  is  the  danger, 
but  with  ordinary  care  the  probability  is  that 
the  clot  will  completely  disappear,  and  the 
vein  become  again  pervious,  or  that  it  will 
become  organised,  and  the  vessels  of  the  new 
connective  tissue  will  establish  a  more  or  less 
complete  communication  between  the  parts 
above  and  below  the  obstruction.  Thus 
oedema  will  be  more  or  less  completely  re- 
moved. In  infective  phlebitis  and  throm- 
bosis the  prognosis  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
serious  as  in  former  days. 

Treatment. — In  all  forms  of  phlebitis  we 
must  ensure  absolute  rest  by  confining  the 
patient  to  bed,  and  by  fixing  the  whole  limb 
between  sand-bags,  or  by  means  of  splints. 
This  is  essential  to  procure  diminution  of 
pain,  and  to  lessen  the  chance  of  breaking  off  a 
fragment  of  the  clot,  whereby  fatal  embolism 
might  be  caused.     Glycerine  and  belladonna 
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smeared  on  the  part,  and  hot  fomentations 
or  linseed  poultices,  are  by  far  the  most 
agreeable  and  soothing  application.  \Vhen 
abscesses  form,  they  shoidd  be  incised  and 
dressed  with  fomentations  wrung  out  of  liot 
1''2000  psrchloride  of  mercury  lotion.  .\ny 
oedema  or  general  thickening  that  may  re- 
main must  be  combated  by  Martin's  elastic 
bandages  and  regular  massage,  after  all 
danger  of  embolism  is  over.  Medicines,  ex- 
cept those  given  to  support  the  patient's 
strength,  such  as  bark  and  ammonia  and  the 
like,  are  not  indicated.  Opium  is  given  only 
to  allay  pain,  and  the  less  the  drug  is  used 
for  that  purpose  the  better.  The  treatment  of 
pen-,  suppurative,  or  diH'use  phlebitis  is  to  be 
conducted  at  first  on  the  same  principles; 
but  the  further  treatment  is  discussed  under 
Py.emia.     Sec  Py.emia  ;  and  Thrombosis. 

*2.  Varicose  Veins.  —  Synon.  :  Varix  ; 
Phlebectasis;  Fr.  I'arice;  Ger.  Kramj)/- 
ader. 

Defixitiox. — Veins  which  are  dilated  and 
out  of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  sluMild  jiass  through  them  :  wherefore 
the  current  in  them  is  slowed. 

^Etiology.  —  It  is  conceivable  (1)  that  a 
wall  of  a  vein  may  j-ield  under  normal  intra- 
venous pressure ;  ('2)  that  it  may  be  dilated 
by  increased  intravenous  pressure ;  or  (3 1  that 
it  may  be  dragged  open.  The  last  cause  is 
jirobably  at  work  when  dilated  veins  are 
found  traversing  cicatricial  tissue — c.ff.  in  an 
organising  thrombus — but  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance as  compared  with  the  others  men- 
tioned. 

(1)  Although  varicose  veins  are  not  in- 
herited, the  tendency  to  them  appears  to  be 
hereditary.  The  walls  of  any  given  vein 
vary  markedly  in  strength  in  different  indi- 
viduals, and  at  ditTerent  s|)ots  m  the  same 
individual.  Saborofl'  has  demonstrated  these 
variations  in  strength  and  thickness  of  wall  for 
the  saphenous  system.  Weakness  of  venous 
walls  may  probably  be  acquired.  Although 
we  have  no  very  certain  knowledge  about  it, 
it  is  probable  that  from  impaired  circulation 
in  a  part  malnutrition  and  degeueratiiui  of  the 
walls  of  the  veins  in  it  will  result,  and  that  this 
degeneration  will  chictly  atlect  the  contractile 
element,  the  loss  of  which  is  not  compensated 
by  increase  in  the  inelastic,  non-contractile 
fibrous  element.  Again,  small  varicose  veins 
are  common  on  mucosa^  which  are  the  seats 
of  chronic  catarrh,  but  their  aetiology  is  com- 
plex. It  is  well  known  that  under  conditions 
of  fatigue  and  exposure  to  heat,  especially  in 
air  containing  much  moisture,  the  superficial 
veins  dilate  and  form  prominent  objects  on 
the  surface  ;  also,  that  in  some  persons  tliis 
effect  of  •  relaxing '  conditions  is  felt  much 
sooner  than  in  others.  Thus  a  temporary 
weakness  of  the  venous  walls  is  produced ; 
and  if  the  conditions  of  life  bring  about  tiiis 
etfect  frecjuently,  normal  intravenous  pres- 
sure may  lead   to   permanent   dilatation  of 


veins— those  which  are  weakest  congenitally 
or  owing  to  degeneration  of  musclo  yielding 
first. 

Tiie  '  normal  intravenous  pressure '  is  the 
sum  or  dillcrence  of  tlie  driving  force  of  the 
heart,  the  aspirating  force  of  the  thorax,  and 
of  gravitj".  These  may  coincide  in  their 
action,  or  gravity  may  oppose  the  other  two, 
and  does  so  especially  in  the  lower  lindjs  and 
lower  parts  of  the  trunk,  where  the  veins  are 
thicker  walled  in  projiortion  to  the  strain 
which  they  liave  to  bear.  The  effect  of 
gravity  on  a  vein- wall  is  proportionate  to  the 
height  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  vein, 
and  is  therefore  greater  in  the  lower  limbs 
of  tall  than  of  short  people ;  its  effect 
is  constant  as  long  as  the  height  of  the 
column  of  blood  in  the  vein  and  tlie  lumen 
of  the  vein  are  unaltered.  Retardation  of 
flow,  due  to  diminished  driving  force,  dimin- 
ishes the  intravenous  pressure ;  but  when 
due  to  obstruction  to  venous  return,  it  is 
accompanied  by  rise  of  pressure.  But  the 
element  of  lime  is  a  most  important  one  in 
considering  the  dilating  action  of  the  normal 
pressure.  No  tissue  in  the  body  is  able  to 
bear,  continuously  or  repeatedly,  for  long 
periods  the  maximum  strain  which  it  is 
capable  of  bearing  without  at  once  yielding 
The  more  perfectly  contractile,  the  more  per 
fectly  elastic  it  is,  the  longer  will  it  withstand 
Buch  trials ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  fail  to 
recover  perfectly — that  is,  permanent  dilata- 
tion will  begin.  The  veins  are  neither  liighly 
muscular  nor  elastic,  yet  they  may  recover 
from  considerable  and  repeated  dilatation, 
lasting  even  for  months,  as  we  see  frequently 
in  childbearing  women. 

The  withdrawal  of  support  which  is  usual 
may  lead  to  dilatation  of  veins  under  noniial 
pressure ;  thus  a  lax  sphincter  may  encourage 
the  development  of  piles. 

(2)  That  heart  and  lung  disease  may  cause 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  and  that 
these,  especially  the  abdominal  veins,  dilate 
to  accommodate  it,  is  certain  ;  but  such  gene- 
ral obstructions  to  the  venous  return  are  not 
causes  of  varix.  There  seems  some  reason 
to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  view,  held  by 
many,  that  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  a  direct 
cause  of  piles.  When  a  main  venous  trunk 
becomes  thrombosed  or  is  compres.sed  by 
the  gravid  uterus,  full  rectum,  aneurysm, 
tumour,  &C.,  dilatation  of  its  tributaries  and 
CEdema  may  result ;  or  a  collateral  circulation 
may  open  up  through  neighbouring  veins, 
the  walls  of  wliich  may  simply  hypertrophy; 
or  certain  veins  may  become  varicose.  .\8 
Saboroff  says,  the  vein  behaves  in  response 
to  increased  pressure  like  the  bladder  or 
heart;  at  first  the  muscle-cells  hypertrophy, 
and  then,  if  new  vasa  vasorum  are  tkneloped 
and  fuller  nourishment  is  granted,  the 
adventitia  increa-ses  in  strength :  but  if 
nourishment  fails,  the  vein  atrophies  and 
dilates  progressively.     In  aneurysmal  varix 
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and  varicose  aneurysm  intravenous  pressure 
is  approximated  to  arterial ;  the  veins  dilate 
and  thicken  greatly.  It  is  believed  by  many 
that  frequent  and  powerful  muscular  con- 
tractions, and  the  accompanying  great 
aflluxus  of  blood  to  the  muscles,  lead  to  the 
throwing  into  the  veins  of  quantities  of  blood 
larger  than  they  can  accommodate,  and  thus 
to  their  permanent  dilatation.  Even  the 
effect  of  long  standing  on  the  leg-veins  has 
been  exf)lained  thus,  the  calf-muscles  being 
specially  active ;  this,  at  least,  seems  very 
doubtful.  Walking,  short  of  excessive  fatigue, 
probably  promotes  the  nourishment  of  all 
tissues  in  the  leg ;  but  when  it  and  such 
exercises  as  cycling  are  carrietl  to  excess — 
that  is,  to  great  fatigue — they  may,  perhaps, 
lead  to  dilatation  of  veins. 

Anatomical  Characters. — The  principal 
seats  of  varix  are  the  lower  extremities  ;  the 
body,  when  collateral  circulation  is  set  up  as 
the  result  of  blocking  of  the  venous  trunks ; 
the  rectum  (see  H-JEMorrhoids)  ;  the  sper- 
matic plexus  [see  Varicocele)  ;  and  the 
ovarian  veins.  But  almost  all  veins  have 
occasionally  been  found  varicose -large  and 
small,  deep  and  superficial,  a  single  vein  or 
venule  or  almost  all  in  the  body. 

The  following  changes  occur  in  the  deve- 
ioj)ment  of  a  varicose  vein  : — 

(a)  Simple  dilatation  of  a  vein  occurs  when 
unusual  strain  is  thrown  on  its  walls. 

(6)  If  the  strain  endures,  and  increased 
blood-supply  is  sent  to  the  vein-wall,  hyper- 
ti'ophj'  of  the  muscle-cells  in  the  middle  coat, 
and  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue  in  all 
the  coats  ensues.  So  far  the  vein  is  merely 
hypertrophied  in  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  upon  it. 

(c)  Should  the  excessive  strain  continue, 
the  vessel  yields  in  all  directions,  becoming 
wider  and  longer,  but  not  regularly  :  thus  it 
becomes  tortuous  and  irregular  in  its  outline 
and  calibre.  Its  wall  is  abnormally  thick  at 
some  spots,  very  thin  at  others,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  valves  and  towards 
the  free  surface. 

The  valves,  too,  become  hypertrophied,  and 
for  a  time  perform  their  function ;  but  by-and- 
by  they  fail  to  span  the  widening  stream,  and 
waste  to  fibrous  cords.  In  the  sac-like  or 
spindle-formed  dilatations  behind  the  valves 
the  blood  frequently  coagulates,  and  the 
thrombus  may  remain  small  and  parietal, 
occasionally  calcifying  (phlebolith),  or  may 
gi'ow  and  become  obstructing.  See  Ulcer 
and  Ulceration. 

(<i)  A  sac-like  dilatation  of  the  vein,  as  it 
approaches  the  sm-face,  may  by  its  pressure 
cause  thinning  of  the  superficial  tissues ; 
and  these,  together  with  its  own  walls,  may 
finally  rupture. 

(e)  The  tissues  round  a  varicose  vein  may 
appear  normal,  are  frequently  slightly  oede- 
matous,  or  hard  and  fibroid,  and  perhaps  there 
is  evidence  of  shrinking  of  the  new  fibrous 


tissue.  In  thio  dense  tissue  the  veins  seem 
to  he  in  definite  channels.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  circulation  is  slow  in  proportion 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  the  tissues 
are  under-nourished,  yet  are  kept  soaked  in 
a  transudate  of  poor  quality,  which  leads  to 
thickening  of  the  connective  tissue.  Such 
tissues  offer  little  resistance  to  the  causes — 
especially  infective — of  inflammation.  Thus 
spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  injury  or  of 
rupture  of  a  vein,  ulcers  but  little  prone  to 
heal  develop.     See  Ulcer  and  Ulceration. 

Symptoms. — It  is  not  until  veins  are  seen 
or  felt  to  be  varicose  that  the  disease  can  be 
known  to  exist.  Wlien  first  seen,  a  small 
part  of  a  superficial  vein,  usually  about  the 
calf  or  ankle,  looks  slightly  more  bluish  and 
larger  than  usual.  This  may  disappear  for 
some  time — only,  however,  to  recur ;  and  by- 
and-by  the  condition  will  become  permanent, 
and  may  spread  to  other  veins.  There  may 
be  no  pain  with  very  large  veins  ;  but  patches 
of  very  small  varices  are  often  very  painful 
— probably  from  pressure  on  nerve-endings. 

A  limb  may  be  somewhat  swollen,  and  pit 
on  pressure  ;  or  it  may  be  hard  from  fibroid 
thickening.  Here  and  there  saccules  may 
cause  localised  soft  prominences ;  and  signs 
of  old  or  present  inflammation  are  common. 
Ulcers  often  form  in  connexion  with  varicose 
veins. 

When  a  varicose  vein  bursts,  haemorrhage 
is  likely  to  be  excessive,  more  blood  pouring 
fi-om  the  upper  than  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  vessel,  the  valves  between  the  rupture 
and  the  heart  being  incompetent. 

Diagnosis. — Varicose  veins  are  unmistak- 
able in  their  appearance  as  usually  found. 
A  saccular  dilatation  of  the  internal  saphena 
vein,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  femoral  hernia ;  but 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  error  unless  the 
sac  be  thrombosed,  when  the  diagnosis  from 
irreducible  hernia  may  be  impossible. 

Prognosis. — The  dangers  of  varicose  veins 
are :  Ulceration ;  thrombosis ;  phlebitis, 
simple  or  infective  ;  embolism  ;  rupture,  and 
ha;morrhage.  Much  relief  can  be  given  by 
treatment,  but  cure  can  hardly  be  spoken  of 
except  in  limited  cases. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  in  any  parti- 
cular instance  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
veins  becoming  varicose,  if  possible.  The 
circulation  in  the  dilated  vessel  must  then 
be  encouraged,  by  obtaining  a  good  cardiac 
and  vascular  tone  ;  by  support  of  the  vein  ; 
and  by  particular  attention  to  dietary  and 
hygienic  rules  for  some  time.  The  vein  is 
best  supported  by  an  elastic  stocking,  or 
by  Martin's  elastic  bandage,  or  by  a  care- 
fully applied  roller-bandage.  To  help  the 
venous  retiu-n,  the  patient  when  sitting 
shorQd  have  the  feet  raised  on  another  chair, 
and  at  night  should  sleep  with  the  lower  end 
of  the  bed  slightly  raised.  Cold-water 
bathing,  followed    by  firm   rubbing  with  a 
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towel  upwards  towards  the  heart,  is  useful, 
liules  of  treatmoiit  such  as  these  are  no 
doubt  beneficial  but,  unfortunatelj',  are  but 
seldom  curative. 

The  cases  in  wiiich  it  is  considered  jus- 
titiahle  to  operate  are  (1)  when  the  vein  gives 
rise  to  pain  and  inconvenience;  (*2)  when 
hiemorrhage  threatens ;  (3)  when  ulceration 
tiu'catens  or  is  jn-osont  ;  (4)  when  a  patient 
wishes  to  enter  the  public  services. 

The  operation  usually  practised  in  this 
country  is  that  of  excising  between  double 
lif^aturesa  few  bits  of  tlw?  varicose  trunks  anil 
branches,  choosin;^  sucii  portions  as  will  best 
interrupt  all  circulation  through  them;  the 
imused  vessels  then  waste.  The  little  wounds 
almost  always  heal  by  first  intention.  The 
operation  is  easily  done  under  cocaine, 
either  in  the  leg  or  in  the  spermatic  cord. 
Embolism  is  the  danger,  but  rarely  occurs. 
Other  veins  may  dilate  sooner  or  later  after 
the  operation. 

3.  Hypertrophy  of  Walls. — This  takes 
place  when  extra  work  is  thrown  on  the  walls 
of  the  vessel,  and  is  accompanied  by  increased 
blood-supply.     -SVe  2.  Varicose  Veins. 

4.  Atrophy. — When  from  any  cause  a 
vein,  or  part  of  a  vein,  falls  into  disuse,  as 
after  au  amputation,  its  calibre  diminishes, 
and  its  coats  atrophy,  until  it  finally  disap- 
pears. 

5.  Degeneration.  —  Degenerations  in 
veins  are  probably  similar  to  those  occiwring 
in  arteries;  but  less  is  known  about  them. 
Calcareous  plates  are  fouml  at  times  in  the 
saphena  veins,  inferior  vena  cava,  and  uterine 
veins. 

6.  Phleboliths. — I'hleboliths,  or  venous 
calculi,  tend  to  form  in  veins  in  which  cir- 
culation is  slow,  as  in  the  veins  of  the  pro- 
state and  bladder,  and  in  varicose  veins  any- 
where. They  conunencc  no  doubt  as  pre- 
cipitated fibrin,  which  becomes  infiltrated 
with  the  less  soluble  salts  of  the  blood — 
chiefly  phosphate  of  calcuim,  and  in  less  quan- 
tity the  sulphate  of  calcium  and  su]i)hate  of 
potassium.  Phleboliths  are  harmless,  and 
require  no  treatment. 

7.  Wounds,  and  Process  of  Healing. 
Woiincls. — AVlien  a  healthy  superficial  vein 
is  wounded,  dark  vei.ous  blood  flows  in  a 
xmiform  stream  from  the  distal  end  ;  in  the 
case  of  a  varicose  vein  the  blood  flows  from 
both  ends,  but  chiefly  from  the  cardiac.  At 
the  same  time  a  quantitj-  of  blood  escapes 
into  tlie  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  and 
around  the  sheatli  of  the  vein.  When  a  deep 
vein  is  wounded  with  a  breach  of  surface, 
dark,  scai'cely  fluid,  blood  oozes  and  trickles 
away.  When  a  deep  vein  is  torn  by  a  broken 
bone,  without  breach  of  surface,  the  jiart 
around  swells,  and  becomes  dark  in  colour ; 
(jedenia  occurs  around  and  below  the  torn 
vein  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  limb  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  the  extravasation  and  the 
inipoitance  of  tlie  wounded  vein. 
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Healing  procrst. — When  genllo  presnure 
is  applied  over  the  wound  a'ter  venesection, 
and  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest,  union  takes  place 
in  a  few  days,  so  that  no  scar  oven  can  be 
found  in  the  injured  vein.  The  cohIs  of  a 
vein  contract  and  retract  only  to  a  slight  ex- 
tent within  the  sheath,  but  still  sufliciently  to 
help  in  the  nrrest  of  the  hu.'nH)rrhag<'  and  the 
formation  of  the  clot.  The  extravasated 
blood  coagulates,  extends  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  vein,  and  projects  like  a  button 
into  the  blood-stream.  The  whole  coaguhun 
now  contracts;  the  part  projecting  into  the 
vein  becomes  organised  ;  and  finally  it  helps 
to  close  the  wound.  The  vessel  may  not  be- 
come obstructed,  or,  if  it  does,  is  soon  opened 
up  again.  Instead  of  this  favourable  end- 
ing, there  may  arise,  from  excess  of  move- 
ment or  intlammation,  numerous  troubles, 
such  as  complete  obstruction  of  the  vein, 
phlebitis  leading  to  thrombosis  and  the  dis- 
persion of  emboli,  local  suppuration,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lymphatics,  or  pyn-mia. 

Treatment. — Hiemorrhage  from  a  super- 
ficial vein  is  readily  arrested  by  pressure 
over  the  wound,  and  elevation  of  the  limb. 
In  the  event  of  persistent  hiBinorrhage  occur- 
ing  from  a  deep  vein  after  the  employment 
of  pressure  and  elevation,  the  vessel  must  be 
cut  down  upon  and  ligatured.  When  a  large 
vein  is  pricked,  and  bleeds,  the  m.irgins  of 
the  opening  in  the  vein  may  be  seized  with 
a  forceps,  and  tied  with  catgut ;  a  larger 
opening,  even  in  the  inferior  cava,  has 
several  times  been  closed  by  suture,  or  by 
clamp  forceps  left  on  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours. 

8.  Air  in  Veins. — See  Veins,  Entrance 
of  Air  into. 

9.  Parasites.— The  embryos  of  the  Ttenia 
and  the  lUlharzia  hscniatobia  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein  ;  the  latter  are  also  found  in  the  veins 
of  the  bladder.     Sec  Entozoa. 

10.  New-Growths.  —  Tumours  do  not 
originate  in  connexion  with  veins,  but  they 
often  compress  veins  or  grow  into  their 
lumina,  and  their  cells  are  dissemuiated  by 
the  passing  current.  Often  these  protrusions 
cause  thrombosis,  local  or  spreading.  For 
an  account  of  venous  ntevi,  see  Tumours  : 
Angiomata.  .Tames  Cantlik. 

Stanley  Boyd. 

VEINS,  Entrance  of  Air  into.— 
Synon.:  Fr.  Ai' rhimoctonie ;  Ger.  Luftcin- 
tritt  in  die  Vencn, 

The  fact  that  animals  could  be  killed  by 
injection  of  air  into  the  vtins  had  been  known 
since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  the  first  case  of  spontaneous  entry  of  air 
in  man  was  not  recorded  till  1707.  by  Merz. 
After  that  time  numerous  observations  were 
made  on  animals  by  Nysten,  IJichat,  Magendie, 
and  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  death,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
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occurred.  In  the  present  century  the  subject 
has  been  investigated  by  Aniussat,  Erichsen, 
Pirogoff,  Bonillaud,  Brek,  Panum,  Fischer, 
and  many  others. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  The  air  is 
found  in  the  right  auricle,  often  greatly  dis- 
tending it.  In  the  whole  right  side  of  the 
heart  it  is  usual  to  find  a  frothy  mixture  of 
blood  and  air.  Bubbles  of  air  are  also  found 
in  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  even  in  some  cases 
in  the  smaller  subdivisions. 

Pathology. — The  result  of  the  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  entrance  of  air  into  veins 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Amountof  Air  necessary  to  Cause 
Death. — This  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
animal  experimented  on,  aiid  the  mode  of 
injection  of  the  air.  A  small  animal  requires 
a  smaller  amount  of  air  to  cause  death  than 
a  large  one.  If  slowly  injected,  enormous 
quantities  may  be  pumped  into  the  veins  with 
impunity ;  while  a  quantity  suthcient  to  till  the 
auricle,  injected  suddenly,  is  certainly  fatal. 
Becovery  may  take  place  after  the  occur- 
rence of  very  serious  symptoms,  and  on  the 
other  hand  death  may  occur  after  an  interval 
of  some  hours  or  even  days. 

2.  Causes  of  the  Spontaneous  Entry 
of  Air  into  a  Wounded  Vein. — In  in- 
spiration, the  diminished  pressure  within  the 
thorax  causes  just  the  same  tendency  for  the 
blood  in  the  large  vems  at  the  root  of  the  neck 
and  the  axilla  to  rush  into  the  right  auricle, 
as  there  is  for  the  air  to  enter  the  lungs  by 
the  trachea.  This  aspiratory  force  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  veins  mentioned,  and  the 
region  in  which  they  lie  is  often  called  '  the 
dangerous  region.'  If  the  vein  be  completely 
divided,  its  lax  walls  fall  together,  and  thus 
offer  a  valve-like  resistance  to  the  entrance 
of  air ;  but  if  in  any  way  the  opening  be  kept 
patent,  air  will  rush  in  at  each  inspiration. 
The  opening  maj-  be  kept  patent  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  the  walls  of  the  vein,  as  when  it 
passes  through  a  tumour,  or  is  embedded  in 
inflammatory  products  ;  or  the  surgeon  may 
pull  02>en  a  half-divided  vein  by  traction  on 
the  parts  he  may  be  removing ;  or  the  aper- 
tiu-e  may  be  circular,  as  when  a  small  piece 
is  cut  out  of  the  wall  of  the  vein,  or  a  branch 
is  cut  off  close  to  the  main  trunk.  The  ex- 
ternal jugular,  if  divided  low  in  the  neck, 
remains  open,  on  account  of  its  connexion 
'with  the  cervical  fascia.  Gas  formed  in  the 
uterus,  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  clots 
left  in  its  cavity  after  labour,  is  said  in  some 
rare  cases  to  ha\e  got  up  sufficient  pressure 
to  force  its  way  in  at  the  open  mouths  of  the 
placental  veins,  and  thus  cause  death. 

Symptoms. — As  the  air  enters  the  opening, 
it  gives  rise  to  a  noise  variously  described  as 
hissing,  whistling,  or  lapping.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anses- 
thetic,  he  cries  out  that  he  is  dying,  or  makes 
use  of  some  expression  indicative  of  great 
distress.     He  becomes  immediately  pale  and 


faint.  There  is  intense  anxiety,  and  the 
most  severe  dyspnuea.  The  dyspnoea  is  purely 
cardiac  in  origin,  the  air  entering  the  lungs 
freely,  with  violent  and  hurried  inspirations. 
The  sense  of  want  of  breath  is  due  to  an  in- 
terruption of  the  flow  of  blood  through  the 
lungs.  The  pupils  are  usually  widely  dilated. 
Although  the  patient  is  pale  and  faint, 
the  action  of  the  heart  may  at  flrst  be  felt 
tlxrough  the  chest-walls  to  be  violent  and  ir 
regular,  and  it  is  said  that  on  auscultation 
a  peculiar  churning  sound  may  be  heard. 
The  pulse  rapidly  becomes  weak.  Convul- 
sions have  occurred  in  some  cases,  of  a  tetanic 
character ;  in  some  instances  violent  coughing 
has  also  been  noted.  If  a  large  quantity  of  air 
has  entered,  death  may  be  almost  instan- 
taneous. If  a  small  quantity  only  has  been 
sucked  in,  the  patient  may  recover,  occa- 
sionally after  some  hours  or  days  of  distress ; 
and  occasionally  a  fatal  termination  may  take 
place  a  considerable  time  after  the  accident. 
Greene  (Amer.  Journ.  of  the  Med.  Sciences, 
xciii.  p.  38)  has  collected  68  cases.  Amongst 
these  24  died  almost  immediately  ;  others 
died  from  three  hours  to  seven  days  after  the 
accident.  In  the  cases  that  survived  some 
days  bronchitis  supervened,  and  possibly  the 
entrance  of  air  may  not  have  been  the  real 
canse  of  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  death  results 
from  arrest  of  the  pulmonary  circulation.  It 
is  not  from  paralysis  of  the  heart,  as  some 
have  said,  for  the  cardiac  action  continues 
long  after  the  air  has  entered.  The  heart  is 
constructed  to  pump  onwards  a  fluid  which, 
like  all  other  fluids,  is  incompressible.  If  the 
right  ventricle  be  filled  with  air,  or  a  frothy 
mixture  of  air  and  blood,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  force  of  its  contraction  will  be  wasted 
in  merely  compressing  the  air  instead  of 
driving  it  on.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small 
factor  in  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  ;  the 
chief  cause  being  that  the  air,  or  frothy 
mixture  of  blood  and  air,  fails  to  work  the 
valves.  For  the  pulmonary  valves  to  act,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  artery  should  be  filled 
and  its  coats  stretched ;  but  here  we  have  the 
vessel  only  parfl  J' filled,  and  that  with  an  elastic 
gas  instead  of  an  incompressible  fluid.  Its 
coats  are  but  slightly  stretched,  and  the  valves 
probably  lie  flat  against  them,  and  are  not 
closed  by  the  current  of  air  or  froth  regurgi- 
tating after  the  ventricular  contraction  has 
ceased.  The  tricuspid  valve  probably  also 
fails  to  act.  The  want  of  blood  in  the  lungs 
causes  the  sense  of  dyspnoea;  and  the  flow 
through  the  lungs  having  ceased,  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  will  become  empty,  and,  no 
blood  reaching  the  brain,  faintness,  followed 
quickly  by  death,  naturally  occurs.  Sup- 
posing the  patient  to  recover,  the  air  which 
may  have  got  into  the  circulation  is  absorbed 
by  the  blood. 

Treatment. — The  accidental  entrance  ol 
air  into  the  veins  must  be  prevented  by  care- 
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ful  oiieratinj?.  If  a  vein  can  be  seen  to  be  in 
diinjjer  it  is  advisable  to  conniress  it  on  tlie 
proximal  side.  If  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it, 
a  double  li^jatiure  must  first  be  applied.  If 
the  symptoms  described  should  appear,  a 
finger  must  be  at  once  placed  upon  the 
wounded  vein.  The  indications  then  are  : 
(1)  To  get  the  air  out  of  the  auricle ;  (2)  To 
fill  the  atiride  with  blood  ;  (3)  To  keep  up  a 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain.  To  empty  the 
auricle,  the  finger  must  be  kept  on  the  opening 
in  the  vein  during  inspiration,  but  removed 
during  ex]nriition,  an<l  at  the  same  time  the 
chest  should  bo  forcibly  compressed.  By 
these  means  frothy  blood  and  air  may  be 
made  to  escape  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  opening.  This  is  recorded  ns  having 
occurred  during  the  violent  ex]>iratory  efforts 
of  coughing  that  sometimes  accompany  this 
accident.  To  try  to  suck  out  the  air  by 
means  of  a  tube  mserted  (as  has  been  recom- 
mended) into  the  right  jugular  vein,  would 
probably  only  ensure  the  patient's  death. 
The  auricle  may  be  filled  with  blood  by 
applying  friction  to  the  limbs  in  an  upward 
direction.  In  order  to  ensure  the  flow  to  t;he 
brain  of  what  little  blodd  may  be  leaving  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  compress  the  abdominal  aorta 
and  the  subclavian  arteries.  The  veins  being 
uncompressed  can  empty  themselves  into  the 
auricle,  which  thus  may  be  filled  with  suffi- 
cient blood  to  work  the  valves,  and  so  restore 
the  circulation.  Should  the  respiration  fail, 
it  is  advisable  to  try  artificial  respiration; 
but  if  the  case  readies  that  stage,  there  can 
be  but  little  hope  of  recovery,  as  it  is  not 
want  of  air  in  the  lungs  that  causes  death, 
but  want  of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will 
find  references  to  the  literature  in  Fischer's 
lecture,  '  Ueber  die  Gefahren  des  Lufteintritts 
in  die  Venen  wiihrend  einer  Operation,' 
Volkmaitns  Sarnmlung  Minischcr  Vortriige, 
Series  iv.  No.  118. 

Marcus  Beck. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES.— A  com- 
mon term  for  all  forms  of  contagious  disease 
usually  contracted  and  transmitted  by  impure 
sexual  intercourse.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  venereal  disease :  namely, 
gonorrlicea,  syphili.i.  and  the  local  venereal 
sore,  or  chancre.  &'reGoN"ORRHtE.\;  Syphilis; 
and  Vkxereal  Sore. 

VENEREAL  SORE.— Syxon.:  Local, 
Soft.  Non-inlectiog  Chancre  or  Sore;  Fr. 
Chancre  Mou  ;  Ger.  Weicher  Schanker. 
The  ambiguous  terra  '  chancroid,'  has  been 
adojited  by  many  American  authors. 

Definition. — A  \irulent,  local,  contagions 
ulcer,  commfmicable  by  contact  of  its  pus 
with  a  breach  of  surface. 

^■Etiology. —  The"  sT-tiolog^-  of  the  local 
chancre  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute.  Those 
who  are  known  as  unicista  maintain  that  it 
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ie  connected  with  syphilis.  Others  believe 
that  it  may  be  caused  by  the  pniducts  of 
simple  inflannnation.  But  although  the  na- 
ture of  the  contagiuiu  is  not  yet  established, 
the  opinion  which  is  most  in  accord  witii  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  the  subject 
is  that  the  local  chancre  is  due  to  a  virus 
distinct  from  that  of  syphilis;  that  it  never 
gives  rise  to  any  special  constitutional  symp- 
toms ;  and  that  its  effects  are  limited  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sore  itself,  and  tlie 
nearest  lymphatic  glands. 

Contagion.  The  local  chancre,  like  sy- 
philis, may  be  communicated  by  direct  or  by 
mediate  contagion  ;  but  it  is  of  course  never 
transmitted  by  inheritance.  Syphilis  is  not 
infretpiently  conveyed  in  various  ways  in- 
dependentof  sexual  intercourse  {nee  Syphilis). 
The  local  chancre,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
rarely  other  than  a  venereal  disorder  ;  chiefly 
because,  not  being  part  of  a  general  disease, 
it  does  not  give  rise  to  contagious  lesions  on 
distant  parts  of  the  bodj*. 

This  disease,  like  syjjhilis,  may  be  con- 
veyed from  one  person  to  a  third,  through 
the  medium  of  one  whose  cutaneous  or  mu- 
cous surface  happens  to  be  intact,  and  who 
thus  escapes  inoculation.  One  attack  of 
the  local  chancre,  unlike  syphilis,  affords  no 
protection  for  the  future. 

Description.  —  W  hen  chancrous  pus  is 
inoculated  artificially,  the  puncture  within 
twenty-four  hours  becomes  surrounded  by  a 
faint  red  blush  ;  on  the  second  day  the  red- 
ness extends,  and  the  site  of  inoculation 
becomes  swollen.  On  the  third  day  a  vesi- 
cle appears,  and  rapidly  becomes  a  pustule. 
About  the  fifth  day  the  pustule  bursts,  leav- 
ing a  circular  ulcer  with  well-defined,  sharply 
cut  edges,  surrounded  by  a  pink  areola.  The 
surface  of  the  ulcer  is  uneven  and  spongy ; 
the  discharge  is  pus  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour ; 
and  as  time  goes  on  the  borders  may  become 
irregular  and  undermined. 

When  due  to  venereal  contagion,  the  local 
chancre  usually  conies  under  observation  as 
an  ulcer  which  reseinldes  that  produced  by  ex- 
perimental inoculation  more  or  less  closely, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar case.  The  vesicle  or  pustule  is  rarely  seen 
in  practice,  and  in  some  cases  the  surface  of 
the  ulcer  is  raised  above  the  surrounding 
parts  by  the  development  of  prominent 
granulations;  hence  the  term  '  fungating 
sore,'  or  chancre  vcgelante  of  French  writers. 

The  base  of  the  local  chancre  is  supple, 
unless  inflammation  be  present,  in  which  case 
there  is  more  or  less  thickening  of  the  sur- 
rounding parts.  The  discharge  is  readily 
and  repeatedly  auto-inoculable  ;  hence  a  plu- 
rality of  sores  is  very  common. 

The  sent  of  chancre  is  nearly  always  the 
genital  organs  or  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. A  primary  sore  on  the  body  of  the 
penis  is  much  more  likely  to  be  syphilitic 
than  local. 
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The  form  and  aspect  of  the  chancre  vary 
in  some  degree  according  to  its  position. 
Thus  in  the  furrow  behind  the  glans  penis, 
the  sore  ni9^'  be  elongated ;  about  tlie  frsenum, 
in  the  foLii  /tf  mucous  membrane  around  the 
anus,  and  about  the  female  genitals  it  is  often 
fissiire-like.  Again,  wlien  ex^iosed  to  the  air 
and  neglected,  it  may  become  covered  by  a 
sc;ib.  If  chancrous  pus  gain  entrance  to  a 
follicle  [follicular  chancre)  the  latter  may 
Ijecome  distended,  and  temporarily  simulate 
a  small  abscess. 

As  regards  size,  chancres  rarely  exceed 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  unless  two  or  more 
run  together,  in  which  case  they  form  a  large 
irregular  ulcer.  Such  confluent  chancres  are 
more  common  in  women. 

Course,  Duration,  and  Terminations. —  j 
When  a  typical  chaucre  is  allowed  to  run  its  | 
course,  it  lasts  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 
This  course  is  divided  into  three  stages  :  (1) 
an  increasing,  (2)  a  stationary,  and  (3)  a 
healing  stage.  The  length  of  each  is  liable 
to  vary  from  many  causes.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first 
period,  during  which  the  sore  sensibly  in- 
creases in  size,  occupies  from  a  week  to  a 
fortnight ;  that  the  second  lasts  about  a  fort- 
night ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  from  three  to 
five  weeks  tlie  stage  of  repair  is  reached. 

By  appropriate  treatment  the  duration  can 
be  greatly  shortened,  but  it  is  also  influenced 
by  the  position  of  the  sore.  Thus,  at  the 
oritice  of  the  prepuce  or  urethra,  the  irritation 
of  the  urine  retards  healing,  and  phimosis 
acts  in  a  similar  maimer.  Chancres  of  the 
fraenum,  a  ,ain,  often  continue  to  spread  until 
they  have  perforated  or  destroyed  it.  In 
fact,  the  more  mobile  and  exposed  to  irrita- 
tion the  part,  and  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  dressings  in  place,  the  longer 
will  be  the  duration  of  the  sore. 

If  the  syphilitic  poison  have  been  inocu- 
lated as  well  as  chancrous  pus,  the  course 
of  events  will  remain  uninfluenced  until  the 
incubation-period  of  syphilis  has  elapsed ; 
when,  if  the  sore  be  still  unhealed,  it  will  ] 
gradually  change  in  appearance  by  the  de- 
velopment of  induration  at  its  base,  until 
finally  it  assumes  the  characters  of  the  initial 
manifestation  (see  Syphilis).  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  local  sore  has  healed  before 
the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation  proper  to 
syphilis,  the  scar  will  become  indurated, 
and  erosion  or  ulceration  will  probably, 
though  not  necessarily,  follow. 

Complications." — The  less  serious  compli- 
cations of  the  local  chancre  include  inflam- 
mation, phimosis,  and  piarapihimosis.  These 
do  not  call  for  description  here. 

Phagedcena. — This  graver  complication  of 
chancre  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic  ;  and 
may  attack  the  origiual  sore,  or  the  consecu- 
tive bubo,  or  both. 

In  a  tj'pical  case  of  acute  slougliing phage- 
dcena  the  patient  is  usually  much  depressed. 


He  soon  becomes  feverish,  with  a  dry,  browa 
tongue,  quick  pulse,  and  other  signs  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance.  The  discharge  from 
the  sore  diminishes;  and  is  thin,  saniius  and 
shreddy,  and  very  offensive.  The  margins 
of  the  ulcer  are  puffy  and  livid  at  first,  but 
soon  become  black  and  ragged,  presenting  a 
'  gnawed  '  appearance.  As  the  process  goes 
on,  the  dead  tissues  separate  in  sloughs,  which 
vary  in  size  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
destruction.  In  the  worst  cases  necrosis  is 
very  rapid,  and  attended  by  severe  pain. 
The  whole  of  the  genital  organs  in  either  sex 
may  thus  be  destroyed ;  while,  if  the  groin 
be  the  seat  of  phagedena,  the  great  vessels 
and  nerves  are  quickly  exposed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ragged  cavity.  If  the  process  be 
not  soon  checked,  death  may  occur  from 
haemorrhage,  from  exhaustion,  or  from  some 
acute  intercurrent  inflammation. 

The  above  description  applies  to  a  form  of 
phagedena  which  is  now  fwrtunately  rare ; 
but  less  severe  examples,  ranging  in  various 
degrees  between  that  described  and  those 
where  a  sore  simply  becomes  inclined  to 
spread,  looks  unhealthy,  and  has  '  gnawed  ' 
edges,  are  common  enough  in  venereal  prac- 
tice. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  phagedaena  the  mor- 
bid process  is  much  less  active,  and  is  not  usu- 
ally attended  by  much  pain  or  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  sore  spreads  gradually, 
but  the  tendency  is  rather  to  extend  widely 
and  superficially  than  deeply.  The  groin  is 
the  most  usual  seat  of  the  ulceration,  whence 
it  maj'  extend  upwards  along  the  abdominal 
wall  or  down  the  thigh,  laying  bare  the  deep 
fascia,  and  dissecting  out  the  superficial 
vessels  and  nerves.  It  often  also  undermines 
the  skin  extensively  before  destroying  it ; 
hence  the  loose  and  irregular  margins  of  the 
ulcer  are  detached  from  the  deeper  parts  for 
a  considerable  distance.  The  duration  of  tliis 
form  of  ulceration  is  very  variable.  It  some- 
times lasts  for  years  ;  at  one  time  appearing 
to  be  stationary,  while  at  other  times  it 
spreads  in  one  direction  and  heals  in  an- 
otlier.  In  such  cases  the  patient's  health 
suffers  more  or  less  severely,  and  finally  he 
may  become  exhausted  by  the  constant  and 
prolonged  irritation  and  discharge.  If  he 
recover,  he  may  be  permanently  crippled  by 
the  contraction  of  the  resulting  cicatrices. 

Buho. — This  complication,  which  is  much 
less  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  is  said 
to  occur  in  about  one  third  of  the  total  number 
of  cases  of  chancre.  Buboes  may  be  either 
simple  or  virulent,  the  former  being  most 
common. 

Simp)le  or  sympathetic  hubo  arises  from 
ordinary  irritation,  and  is  similar  to  that 
caused  by  simple  irritation  of  any  other  kind. 

Virulent  {chancrous)  bubo  may  be  due  to 
the  inoculation  of  a  simple  one  by  chancrous 
pus,  or  to  matter  conveyed  from  the  sore  by 
the  lymphatics  to  the  gland. 
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Bitbon  d'ernblec  — This  term  has  been  as  tender  and  often  irrppniliir  cords,  iinJ  their 
tipjihed  to  a  variety  of  bubo,  beheved  by  |  course  is  generally  marked  out  by  red  streaks 
some  authors  to  result  from  the  absorption  of  I  along  the  surfiieer 

chancrous  pus  without  tlie  production  of  any  '<  Simple  lymphangitis  may  end  in  rosolu- 
lesion  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  I  tion,  or  one  or  more  abscesses  nmy  form 
existence  of  such  a  bubo  is  not  established  along  the  course  of  the  vessel.  1  he  virulent 
beyond  doubt.     Sec  Bubo,  Venereal.  .  form  probably  always  goes  on  to  si.ppuration, 

L iptij>hangil is. —  Thisi,  like  bubo,  may  be  and  the  resulting  sores  become  chiincrca  in 
simple   or  virulent,   but   is   a  less   frequent  |  every  respect  similar  to  the  original  one. 


complication  of  the  local  chancre.  Bubo  of 
either  kind  may,  and  freciuently  does,  exist 
without  any  j)crceptil)le  change  in  the  lym- 
phatics leading  to  it :  but  when  the  vessels 
are  afieeted,  tlie  glands  are  usually  inflamed 
also.     The  thickened  lymphatics  can  be  felt 

Local  Chancre. 

1.  A  local  and  nearly  always  venereal 
disorder,  produced  by  the  pus  of  a  similar 
ulcer. 


2.  No  period  of  incubation.  Irritation  be- 
gins within  a  few  hours  after  contagion. 

3.  Begins  as  a  pustule  which  soon  bursts, 
leaving  an  excavated  ulcer  with  sharply  cut, 
loose,  often  imderinined  edges,  and  an  irregu- 
lar spongy  tioor  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 

4.  Base  supple  imless  inflamed,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  firm  like  that  of  a  boil ;  the 
iirinness  is  diffused,  resistant  to  the  touch, 
ill-detined,  and  fades  gradually  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues. 


5.  Discharge  abundant, purulent,  and  freely 
inoculable  through  many  generations,  on  tlie 
bearer  as  well  as  on  others. 

I).  Inoculability  on  certain  animals  pos- 
sible. 

7.  Usually  multiple. 

8.  Very  rarely  seen  far  away  from  the 
genital  organs. 

y.  Course  acute,  and  often  attended  by 
pain  or  soreness. 

10.  Duration  greatly  influenced  by  local 
treatment. 

11.  Intlnmmation  and  phagedsena  not  very 
imcommon. 

I'i.  Glands  remain  imaffected  or  become 
acutely  inflamed.  Suppuration  common. 
Bubo  may  be  simple  or  vuHilent.  Only  one 
or  two  glands  sutler. 

13.  Never  causes  general  infection  of  the 
system. 

14.  Repeated  attacks  common. 


Diagnosis.— The  local  chancre  is  re- 
cognised by  the  characters  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which  are  recapitu- 
lated in  the  following  table,  where  also  they 
are  contrasted  with  tiiose  of  the  initial  mani- 
festation of  syphilis. 

Initial  Manifestation  of  Syphilis. 

1.  The  first  sign  of  a  general  and  not  ne- 
cessarily venereal  disease ;  it  may  be  produced 
by  the  secretion  of  any  syphilitic  lesion,  or 
by  the  blood  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease. 

2.  Always  a  period  of  incubation,  which 
averages  24  days. 

3.  Begins  as  a  slightly  elevated  papule. 
Ulceration  may  be  absent  throughout. 
Edges  raised,  adherent,  and  rounded.  Sur- 
face smootli  and  often  of  a  ham-red  colour. 

4.  Base  more  or  less  indurated.  The  hard- 
ness is  sharply  circumscribed,  somewhat 
elastic  to  the  touch,  and  independent  of  acute 
inflannuatory  action ;  it  varies  much  in 
amount,  being  sometimes  superficial  and 
scanty,  and  feeling  like  a  thin  layer  of  parch- 
ment or  paper ;  sometimes  al)undant,  and 
feeling  like  a  mass  of  cartilage. 

.').  Discharge  scanty,  serous,  and  not  readily 
auto- inoculable. 

6.  Inoculability  on  animals  doubtful. 

7.  Usually  single. 

8.  Not  very  infretpient  on  the  lip  or  finger, 
and  on  the  breast  in  women.. 

U.  Course  chronic.     Pain  generally  absent. 

10.  Duration  usually  depends  on  general 
specific  treatment. 

11.  Inflammation  and  phagedena  rare. 


12.  Adenopathy 
generally  miiltiple. 


constant,    indolent,   and 
Suppuration  rare. 


13.  Is  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms. 

14.  A  second  attack  rare. 


"While  the  characters  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  are  amply  suflicient  for  the  diagnosis  of 
the  two  lesions  in  uncomjilicated  cases,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  the  appearance  of 
either  sore  may  be  altered  in  various  ways, 
for  example,  by  neglect  of  cleanliness,  or  by 
the  application  of  irritants.     Thus  the  local 


chancre,  especially  about  the  margin  of  the 
prepuce,  may  develop  an  amount  of  inflam- 
matory thickening  which  cannot  for  a  time  be 
distinguished  from  that  produced  by  similar 
causes  in  the  syphilitic  initial  lesion  ;  for 
the  specific  induration  may  become  masked 
by  inflammation.     In  such  cases  a  positive 
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diagnosis  must  be  postponed  until  the  irrita- 
tion has  subsided.  Again,  even  if  a  patient 
present  himself  with  a  typical  local  chancre, 
it  is  of  course  not  certain  that  the  syphilitic 
poison  has  not  been  imbibed  as  well ;  and  the 
incubation-period  of  syphilis  must  be  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  patient  can  be  assured  that 
his  trouble  is  only  local.  Further,  as  regards 
the  two  most  characteristic  signs  of  primary 
syphilis,  namely,  induration  of  the  base  of 
the  sore,  and  indolent  nuxltiple  enlargement 
of  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  one  or  other 
may  be  ill-marked,  or  in  rare  instances  even 
absent,  or  at  least  inappreciable.  Then,  as 
regards  number — the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis 
may  be  multiple  if  several  places  happen  to 
be  inoculated,  as  in  the  case  of  herpes  for 
example ;  and  the  local  chancre  may  be 
single,  especially  in  persons  of  careful  and 
cleanly  habits.  Intlammatory  action  also 
may  mask  the  usually  separate  indolent 
glands  of  syphilis ;  but,  apart  from  this, 
sometimes  only  one  or  two  glands  can  be 
felt  in  the  groins.  This  is  most  often  the  case 
when  the  glands  have  been  spoiled  by  previ- 
ous inflamraation.  Al)sence  of  enlargement 
also  appears  to  be  sometimes  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  a  truss.  In  very  fat  jieople,  again,  the 
glands  cannot  always  be  felt. 

Thus,  in  making  a  diagnosis,  not  one  but 
all  of  the  signs  that  may  be  jiresent,  to- 
gether with  the  history  of  the  case,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  if  the  dia- 
gnosis still  remains  doubtful,  the  case  must 
be  watched  imtil  conclusive  evidence  is  forth- 
coming. 

Auto-inoculation  is  sometimes  of  service 
in  diagnosis,  but  in  the  present  instance  would 
not  be  of  much  value;  for  even  if  a  typical 
local  chancre  were  the  result,  syphilis  could 
not  be  excluded  until  the  incubation-period 
had  elapsed.  Care  is  always  necessary  in 
intei'preting  the  results  of  inoculation  ;  for 
though  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
an  active  sore  the  discharge  from  which  is 
not  auto-inoculable  is  not  a  local  chancre,  yet 
the  converse  by  no  means  always  holds  good. 
It  must  be  rememliered  tliat  matter  from 
various  lesions,  under  certain  conditions,  be- 
comes inoculable  on  the  bearer.  The  im- 
portant point  is  not  that  inoculation  produces 
something,  but  the  character  of  the  lesion 
which  it  produces. 

When  an  immediate  diagnosis  is  impera- 
tive, confrontaiion,  or  comparison  of  the 
patient  with  the  source  of  his  disease,  may 
set  the  question  at  rest ;  but  many  precau- 
tions are  necessary  in  drawing  conclusions 
from  such  evidence. 

Ulcerating  syphilides,  especially  mucous 
patches  of  the  female  genitals,  occasionally 
resemble  chancres,  but  the  presence  or  his- 
tory of  other  signs  of  syphilis  would  lead  to  a 
correct  diagnosis. 

Gummata,  about  the  genital  region,  in  both 
sexes,  after  breaking  down,  leave  ulcers  which 


sometimes  resemble  local  chancres,  but  which 
as  a  rule  are  not  auto-inoculable. 

Besides  syi^hilitic  affections,  there  are  a 
few  others  which  require  to  be  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  diagnosis  of  the  local 
chancre.  Herpes  is  characterised  by  vesicles 
or  small  superficial  erosions  on  an  inflamed 
area.  Itching  or  smarting  also  often  pre- 
cedes an  attack  of  herpes,  and  there  is  fre- 
quently a  history  of  previous  attacks,  which, 
again,  are  often  independent  of  any  suspicious 
sexual  exposure,  and  are  liable  to  recur  at 
regular  intervals,  or  in  connexion  with  diges- 
tive disturbance.  Herpes  also  usually  disap- 
pears in  a  few  days  under  measures  of  simple 
cleanliness. 

Abrasions  ai'e  irregular  in  form,  are  usu- 
ally noticed  by  the  patient  at  the  time  of 
their  production  or  very  soon  afterwards,  and 
heal  readily  in  a  few  days  if  they  are  not 
irritated.  Both  herpes  and  abrasions,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  the  erosions  due  to  balano- 
posthitis,  may,  mider  irritation  of  various 
kinds,  become  suppiu-ating  and  inflamed 
ulcers,  which  for  a  time  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish from  chancres. 

When  phimosis  prevents  exposure  of  the 
parts,  a  discharge  from  beneath  the  prepuce 
may  be  due  to  several  other  causes  besides 
the  local  chancre,  for  example,  syphilis, 
gcnorrhuea,  balanitis,  or  warts.  If  the  local 
chancre  be  present,  its  site  is  usually  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  a  tender  spot  in  that 
situation,  and  pressure  often  causes  a  slight 
oozing  of  blood.  Consecutive  sores  also 
quickly  appear  at  the  margin  of  the  prepuce. 
In  the  case  of  sy2'>hilis,  the  presence  of  indu- 
ration, and  the  multiple  indolent  enlargement 
of  the  inguinal  glands,  will  usually  render  the 
diagnosis  clear.  In  gonorrhoea,,  soreness  of 
the  deeper  urethra,  scalding  during  micturi- 
tion, the  presence  of  chordee  and  other  signs 
of  urethritis,  and  the  absence  of  localised 
tenderness  beneath  the  swollen  prepuce,  are 
points  that  will  usually  determine  the  nature 
of  the  case.  In  balanitis  there  will  be  an 
absence  of  circumscribed  tenderness  and  of 
signs  of  urethritis.  Warts  can  be  felt 
through  the  prepuce,  and  a  portion  of  the 
growth  can  usually  be  seen  by  putting  the 
parts  on  the  stretch.  A  small  speculmn  is 
sometimes  of  use  for  diagnostic  purposes  in 
cases  of  phimosis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  the  uncom- 
plicated chancre  is  always  favoiurable.  If 
any  complication  arise,  the  prognosis  wiU 
depend  upon  its  nature  and  severity. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  chancre 
consists  chiefly  in  the  employment  of  local 
remedies.  The  general  treatment  at  the 
same  time  is  directed,  on  ordinary  principles, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  health, 
by  tonics,  regulation  of  the  diet,  moderation 
in,  or  abstinence  from,  alcohol,  and  as  much 
rest  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the  risk 
of  complications. 
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A  local  chancre  of  only  a  few  days'  dura- 
tion can  gi-ncraUy  bo  destroyed  by  one 
thoroufrh  application  of  heat  or  caustic.  The 
advantages  of  such  a  mode  of  procedure  are 
that  (a)  consecutive  inoculation,  and  conse- 
quently multiplicity  of  sores,  is  prevented  ; 
(b)  the  risk  of  bubo  and  of  other  complica- 
tions is  diminished ;  and  (c)  the  duration  is 
shortened. 

\Vhen  the  surface  is  large,  or  when  the 
sores  arc  luuuerous,  destructive  measures 
should  only  be  employed  when  milder  ones 
have  failed. 

The  thermo-cautery  is  the  most  convenient 
form  of  actual  cautery ;  but  for  small  sores, 
caustics  usually  suflice,  and  are  less  alarmin}^ 
to  the  patient ;  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  sulphuric  acid  com- 
monly known  as  'Kicord's  paste,'  are  the 
most  suital)le  forms.  Nitrate  of  silver  should 
not  be  us(  d  for  this  purpose,  because,  while 
probably  not  strong  enough  to  destroy  the 
virus,  it  causes  pain  and  irritation,  as  well  as 
iuHanmuitory  hardness,  wliich  is  sometimes 
RutVu'iently  extensive  lo  interfere  with  the 
diagnosis  of  the  case.  Before  using  either 
caustic  or  cautery  the  following  points  should 
be  borne  in  mind :  (1)  No  sore  should  ever 
be  cauterised  unless  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
surface  can  be  acted  on.  (2)  The  silrround- 
ing  parts  must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
disinfected. 

From  a  purely  therapeutic  point  of  view, 
however,  destructive  measures  are  at  the 
present  time  not  often  rccjuired ;  and  as  re- 
gards the  prevention  of  syphilis,  supposing 
the  virus  of  that  disease  to  have  been  inocu- 
lated, the  results  of  observation  so  far  seem 
to  give  but  little  hope  of  success. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  best  application  is 
iodoform,  of  which  the  powdered  crystals 
may  be  sprinkled  on  the  sore  by  means  of  a 
quill,  or  applied  with  a  moistened  camel's- 
hair  brush  twice  or  thrice  daily,  according  to 
the  amount  of  discharge.  The  sore  should 
tlicn  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  lint  or  wool, 
and  if  the  dressing  cannot  be  kept  in  place 
by  the  natural  conformation  of  the  parts, 
a  narrow  strij)  of  bandage  or  plaster  should 
be  applied.  Iodo(orni  may  also  be  applied 
as  an  ointment  with  vaseline,  or  with  glyce- 
rine, or  an  ethereal  solution  may  bo  painted 
on  the  part,  a  thin  coating  of  iodoform  being 
left  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

If  iodoform  is  not  used,  powdered  boric 
acid,  or  salol,  or  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid, 
sulpluite  of  zinc,  or  lead,  may  be  applied, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  ulcer.  What- 
ever dressing  is  employed,  care  must  be 
taken  to  change  it  frecjuently,  to  prevent  the 
urine  from  coming  in  contact  with  it,  and  to 
arrange  it  so  that  opposed  surfaces  are  kept 
apart.  Chancres  with  phimosis  must  be 
treated  by  frequent  injections,  with  a  syringe 
having  a  long  no/zle,  of  a  lotion  of  carbolic 
acid  (1  in  40),  or  of  boric  acid  and  glycerine. 
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Any  of  the  sores  that  are  within  reach  should 
bo  dressed  with  ioduform,  and  a  pi(?co  of 
absorbent  wool  placed  within  the  preputial 
oritico. 

Treatment  of  Com  pi  icationa. —  InAnmmX 
chancres  should  be  treated  by  keeping  the 
patient  at  rest,  on  simple  diet ;  by  the  admin- 
istration of  a  purge  ;  and  by  the  application  of 
lead  and  opium  lotion  or  some  other  soothing 
dressing.  In  phimosis,  if  the  swelling  is  so 
great  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  tlie  syringe,  or 
if  sloughing  is  threatened,  the  pre])uce  must 
be  slit  up  or  removed  alto.^'otlier,  and  the 
case  treated  according  to  the  directions  given 
for  the  treatment  of  pluigeda-na. 

If  in  paraphimosis  the  prepuce  be  naturally 
too  narrow,  or  if  strangulation  occur,  reduc- 
tion should  be  elfected. 

Pha(jed(cna.— On  the  first  appearance  of 
signs  of  acute  phagedirna,  the  allected  part 
should  be  inmiersed  for  nine  or  ten  hom-s  a 
day  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  al)out  98"  F. 
This  can  be  easily  accomjilished  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  a  hip  batli,  and  alter- 
nately adding  and  removing  small  ipiantities 
of  water,  so  tliat  the  requisite  temperature  is 
maintained.  Care  must  of  cour.so  be  taken 
to  protect  the  patient  from  cold,  by  placing 
the  bath  in  a  warm  room,  and  by  wrapping 
the  exposed  parts  of  tlie  body  in  blankets. 
This  i)lan  succeeded  well  at  tiie  Male  Lock 
Hospital ;  '  and  if  it  be  adopted  at  an  early 
jieriod  the  sore  often  becomes  healthy  in 
a  few  days ;  immersion,  however,  should 
always  be  continued  for  at  least  a  day  or  two 
after  this  has  occurred,  to  guard  against  re- 
lapse. The  patient  may  genendiy  be  allowed 
to  go  to  bed  during  the  night,  iodoform  or 
some  other  suitable  dressing  being  applied ; 
but  if  the  diseased  action  continue  to  extend, 
the  duration  of  the  bath  nuist  be  prolonged, 
or  even  be  made  contiiuious;  but  in  that 
case,  as  well  as  in  the  cases  where  the  groin 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  a  full-sized  bath  in 
which  the  patient  can  lie  down  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  all  cases  the  whole  of  the  diseased 
surface  must  be  fully  exposed  and  thoroughly 
submerged. 

If  iodoform  and  immersion  fail,  or  if  im- 
mersion cannot  be  properly  carried  out,  a 
lotion  of  tartarated  iron  (10  to  60  grains  to 
the  ounce)  with  extract  of  opiimi,  or  a 
saturated  solution  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium, should  be  tried. 

If  milder  mea^-uresfail  to  arrest  the  phage- 
da^nic  action,  tie  sore  may  be  cauterised. 
If  the  surface  is  large,  the  actual  cautery 
will  be  more  likely  to  succeed  than  chemical 
agents. 

Ha-morrhage  from  a  phageda-nic  sore 
should  always  be  checked  as  soon  as  possible. 
If  the  bleeding  is  slight  the  surface  should 
be  cleaned,  and  i)ellets  of  cotton  wool,  soaked 
in  solution  of  persulphate  of  iron,  pressed  on 
each  bleeding  spot,  and  retained  in  position 
»  See  LaiKct,  May  21,  1B79. 
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by  a  bandage  applied  as  tightly  as  the  patient 
can  bear.  In  severe  cases  the  actual  cautery 
may  be  necessary ;  and  in  extreme  instances 
ligature  of  the  larger '  arterial  trunks  above 
the  seat  of  disease  may  be  required. 

The  general  treatment  of  phagediena  con- 
sists in  the  administration  of  good  food, 
tonics,  and  opium  in  suthcient  quantity  to 
relieve  pain,  but  under  the  immersion  plan 
of  treatment  pain  usually  quickly  ceases, 
and  little  or  no  opium  is  required.  Fresh 
air  and  good  ventilation  are  also  inost  im- 
portant. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  phagedoena  is 
similar  to  that  of  tlie  acute  form,  but  of 
course  more  time  is  allowed  for  the  trial  of 
palliative  measures  before  having  recourse  to 
the  cauterj'. 

For  the  treatment  of  simple  bubo,  sec  Bubo, 
Venereal. 

The  management  of  the  virulent  bubo, 
after  evacuation  of  tlie  pus,  differs  in  no  re- 
spect from  that  of  tlie  local  chancre,  which  has 
been  described;  and  the  treatment  already  re- 
commended for  phagedtena  applies  equally  to 
that  morbid  process,  as  a  complication  of  the 
local  chancre,  of  bubo,  or  of  syphilitic  ulcers, 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary;  but 
in  the  case  of  syphilis  the  administi-ation  of 
mercury  or  iodine  or  both,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, forms  an  iruportant  element  in 
the  management.  In  fact,  in  every  case  of 
obstinate  phaged*na,  especially  of  the  chronic 
form,  most  careful  search  should  be  made 
for  signs  or  a  history  of  syphilis  ;  for,  if  that 
taint  be  present,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  all  local  applications  fail  until  tlie  con- 
stitutional malady  is  attacked. 

Arthur  Cooper. 

VENESECTION  (vena,  a  vein;  and 
secto,  T  cut). — Synon.  :  Bleeding;  Blood- 
letting.— Abstraction  of  blood  by  opening  a 
vein.     See  Blood,  Abstraction  of. 

VENOM,  Effects  of:  VENOMOUS 
ANIMALS. — Synon.  :  Fr.Aniinaux  Vene- 
neux  ;  Ger.  Giftige  Tliicre. 

Definition. — Animals  which  possess  the 
power  of  secreting  and  ejecting  a  poison, 
which,  when  inoculated  in  man  or  other 
animals,  produces  toxic  or  even  fatal  effects. 

Venomous  animals  are  found  in  many 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

1.  Reptilia. — lieptilia  furnish  the  most 
numerous  and  important  kinds  of  venomous 
animals,  and  these  are  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  order  OphirJia  or  snakes. 

The  statement  that  no  lizard  is  poisonous, 
is  not  strictly'  correct.  The  heloderm  {Helo- 
deryna  sKspectum)  of  Mexico  possesses 
venomous  properties,  destructive  to  small 
animals,  and  injurious  to  man  himself. 

Description. — The  poison-apparatus  of  a 
snake  consists  of  a  composite  racemose 
gland,  situated  in  the  temporal  region, 
Becreting  a  clear,  slightly  viscid  fluid,  which 
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is  poured  through  a  duct  into  a  grooved  fang 
situated  on  a  movable  maxillary  bone 

The  fangs  are  longer,  more  curved,  more 
movable,  and  more  formidable  in  viperine 
than  in  colubrine  snakes. 

Snake-poison  is  very  deadly ;  more  active 
in  some  snakes,  quantity  for  quantity,  than  in 
others ;  and  varying  in  activity  in  the  same 
species  or  individual,  according  to  season, 
temperature,  and  state  of  health.  It  acts  most 
rapidly  when  injected  into  the  blood  ;  but  it 
can  be  absorbed  through  mucous  and  serous 
membranes,  as  seen  by  its  poisonous  effects 
when  applied  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  stomach, 
and  the  peritoneum.  It  may  neither  be 
applied  to  the  lips  nor  taken  into  the  stomach 
with  impunity  ;  and  sucking  a  snake-bite  is 
by  no  means  free  from  danger,  though  if  the 
saliva  be  quickly  ejected  and  the  mouth 
washed,  the  danger  is  probably  small.  It 
may  be  noted  here  that  the  poison  of  viperine 
forms  differs  considerably  from  the  colubrine. 
They  both  contain  active  i)rinciples,  two  of 
which,  according  to  Drs.  Weir  Mitchell  and 
Reichert,  are  proteids,  one  belonging  to  globu- 
lins, the  other  to  proteins  ;  they  attribute  the 
difference  of  the  physiological  effects  pro- 
duced by  different  species  to  the  varying 
proportions  of  these  bodies.  Analysis  has 
shown  the  poison  to  be  very  nearly  like  al- 
bumen in  composition.  It  is  most  active  on 
warm-blooded  creatures.  Poisonous  snakes 
are  very  insensible  to  the  venom  of  other 
poisonous  snakes,  and  absolutely  so  to  that 
of  their  own  species. 

Effects. — The  action  of  the  poison  is  local 
and  general. 

The  local  effects  of  snake-bite  comprise 
pain ;  partial  paralysis  of  the  bitten  part ; 
ecchymosis;  swelling;  and,  if  death  does  not 
rapidly  follow,  infiltration  of  other  and  dis- 
tant parts,  cellulitis,  and  sloughing. 

Associated  with  these  local  effects  are  many 
severe  general  phenomena,  such  as  de- 
pression, fainting,  nausea,  hurried  respira- 
tion, vomiting,  exhaustion,  haemorrhagic  dis- 
charges, lethargy,  loss  of  coordinating  power, 
paralysis,  loss  of  consciousness,  relaxation 
of  sphincters,  coma,  and  convulsions.  If  the 
quantity  of  poison  injected  be  small  or  its 
nature  feeble,  the  earlier  symptoms  may  give 
way,  and  recovery  take  place. 

Snake-poison  acts  by  paralysing  the  nerve- 
centres,  or  sometimes  the  peripheral  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerves;  and  by  altering  the  con- 
stitution of  the  blood.  It  takes  effect  through 
the  circulation  ;  and  if  inserted  into  a  large 
vessel,  such  as  the  jugular,  humeral,  axillary 
or  other  large  vein,  it  will  cause  almost 
instant  death,  the  heart's  action  stopping  in 
systolic  spasm.  The  respiratory  centres,  the 
spinal  cord,  the  peripheral  nerve-distribution, 
may  all  be  affected.  In  ordinary  cases  death 
seems  to  take  place  by  arrest  of  the  respira- 
tion, the  heart's  action  continuing  for  some 
time  after  apparent  death.      The  muscular 
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fibre  itself  would  appear  in  some  cases  to 
have  its  cDntractility  impaired  or  destroyed. 
The  jioison  also  acts  si'iitii-ally,  pr()d\iciuj»  at 
a  later  period  sl(iiii,'liint;  and  hiiiiu)rrlmtje. 

There  are  certain  points  of  ditference  in  the 
action  of  viperine  and  eoluhriiie  venom.  In 
the  former  there  is  fjreater  tendency  to 
luemorrhajije.  extravasation,  and  fluidity  of 
the  blood  ;  in  the  latter,  the  effect  seems  to 
be  more  directly  upon  the  nervous  system, 
the  blood  beiuf^  less  affected  than  in  the 
viperine.  I'^xperiinents  on  animals  show 
that,  generally,  after  death  from  cobra- 
poisoning  the  blood  coagulates  firmly,  whilst 
after  death  from  viper-poisoning  the  blood 
remains  poniianently  fluid.  In  most  cases 
of  death  in  man  the  blood  has  been  foimd 
fluid  even  after  cobni-poisoiiing. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  moderate  severity, 
remedies,  with  careful  nursing  and  tending, 
may  prove  successful ;  but  where  the  bite 
has  been  thoroughly  effected  by  the  ophio- 
phagus,  cobra,  daboia,  echis,  rattlesnake, 
craspedocephalus,  cerastes,  and  others,  the 
prognosis  is  very  unfavourable ;  in  no  case, 
however,  should  etlbrts  be  relaxed  until  the 
last. 

There  is  often  uncertainty  as  to  the  kind 
of  snake,  its  condition,  and  the  extent  to 
■which  its  fangs  were  used.  The  great  shock 
or  depression  which  follows  a  snake-bite  may 
be  in  a  measure  due  to  fright,  and  will,  on 
reassurance,  pass  away.  The  marks  of  two 
well-defined  punctures  attest  the  insertion  of 
two  fangs,  and,  if  the  snake  has  not  been 
seen,  may  enable  one  to  form  an  opinion  as 
to  its  character.  ]\Iany  of  the  innocuous 
snakes  are  tierce,  and  bite  vigorously,  but 
their  numerous  teeth  leave  difierent  marks 
from  those  of  the  poison-fangs.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  however ;  a  few 
innocent  snakes  have  the  anterior  maxillary 
teeth  developed  like  poison-fangs,  but  bites 
from  them  are  not  very  likely  to  occur. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  some  of  the 
characters  that  distinguish  the  venomous 
snakes,  such  as  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  teeth  ;  an  examination  of  the  wound  will 
often  reveal  the  true  character  of  the  bite, 
and  serve  to  indicate  a  correct  prognosis.  On 
opening  the  mouth  of  a  venomous  colubrine 
snake,  such  as  naja  or  bungarus,  two  slightly 
movable  fangs  will  be  observed,  one  on  either 
side,  as  well  as  several  loose  reserve  fangs  in 
various  stages  of  development ;  and  close 
behind  them  there  may  be  seen  one  or  two 
smaller  teeth.  There  is  no  row  of  teeth 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  month,  but  a 
double  row  of  palatine  teeth  will  be  found 
on  either  side.  In  the  viperine  and  crotaline 
fiiakes,  a  large  fang  (nly  is  found  on  either 
side,  and  a  palatine  row  as  in  the  colubrine. 
There  are  no  small  fixed  teeth  behind  the 
fangs  as  in  colubrines,  but  in  a  fold  of  mucous 
membrane  at  the  base  of  the  fangs,  both  in 
vipers  and  colubrines,  several  loose  reserve 


fangs  will  be  found  in  various  stages  of 
development,  one  of  which  takes  tiie  place 
of  the  ordinary  fang  when  it  is  shed,  by 
becoming  ankylosed  to  the  maxillary  bone. 
In  hAjdrophidcc  the  fangs  are  arranged  like 
those  of  the  cobra,  but  are  very  minute,  and 
no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  mark  made 
by  them.  The  circumstances  under  which  a 
bite  is  inflicted  will  generally  help  to  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  snake. 

Harmless  snakes  have  a  double  row  of 
equal  or  nearly  equal-sized  teeth  in  the 
maxillary  and  palatine  bones.  But,  as 
before  stated,  there  are  certain  innocent 
snakes  that  have  long  anterior  maxillary 
teeth,  which  might  cause  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  bite. 

Trkatmknt. — There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  numerous  agents  that  have  been 
recommended  from  the  earliest  times  as 
antidotes  of  snake-poison  are  useless,  and 
have  no  such  properties  as  those  ascribed  to 
them. 

The  rational  treatment  of  snake-poisoning 
is  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the 
virus  into  the  circulation  ;  to  neutralise  it  in 
the  wound  before  it  is  absorbed ;  to  support 
the  failing  nervous  force  if  it  have  entered ; 
and  to  favour  its  elimination. 

The  application  of  a  tight  ligature  between 
the  bite  and  the  heart,  and  the  immediate 
excision  or  destruction  of  the  bitten  spot,  by 
cautery  or  caustic,  are  essential ;  and  other 
local  measures  may  apjjcar  necessary.  The 
injection  of  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassium  into  the  bitten 
part  has  for  its  object  the  neutralising  of  the 
poison  retained  there  by  the  ligature,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  some- 
times effected.  The  ligature  may  then  be 
removed,  thus  obviating  the  risk  of  gangrene 
in  the  part  below  the  constriction. 

The  constitutional  treatment  requires  that 
the  strength  should  be  supported  bj-  stimu- 
lants, such  a.s  alcohol  and  ammonia.  Next, 
if  the  respiration  be  failing,  artificial  respira- 
tion should  be  resorted  to.  Elimination 
should  be  promoted  by  stimulating  diuretics. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  warm  ;  and  must 
not  exhaust  himself  by  walking  about.  .\ra- 
monia  has  always  held  a  high  place  among 
remedies  in  snake-poisoning.  Its  injection 
into  the  veins  has  been  warmly  advocated 
in  Australia,  and  is  said  to  have  met  with 
success  there,  which  it  certainly  had  not  in 
India. 

Dr.  Mueller  in  Austrolia  strongly  advo- 
cates the  injection  of  strychnine  in  repeated 
doses,  and  cases  are  cited  which  seem  to 
confirm  its  utility ;  but  there  is  not  yet 
sufHcient  evidence  to  warrant  the  certainty 
of  its  efhcacy. 

2.  Amphibia. — None  of  the  amphibia  are 
known  to  jmssess  a  poison-apparatus  like 
that  of  ophidia  ;  but  toails  ami  salamanders 
secrete   a   fluid    in   glands    along   the    back, 
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connected  with  the  integument,  which  yields 
an  actively  venomous  principle,  capable  of 
causing  local  irritation,  and,  when  injected 
into  the  blood,  death,  preceded  by  symptoms 
indicating  action  on  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve- 
centres.  Dogs  seizing  the  toad,  Bufo  vul- 
garis, are  known  to  suffer  from  swelling  of 
the  lips  and  salivation  ;  and  a  case  of  death 
was  related  in  France,  in  18G5,  of  a  child 
in  whom  an  abrasion  of  the  hand  came  in 
contact  with  the  secretion  of  a  toad;  death 
was  preceded  by  vertigo,  vomiting,  and 
fainting.  When  this  poison  is  injected  into 
guinea-pigs,  small  birds,  and  other  animals, 
violent  symptoms  and  death  soon  follow. 
It  is  a  viscid,  milky  fluid,  with  a  slightly 
yellow  tint  and  peculiar  odour ;  it  is  exuded, 
and  may  be  pressed,  from  glands  behind  the 
orbits.  Zalesky  has  shown  that  the  land  and 
water  salamanders,  S.viaculatiis  a.nd  Triton 
cristatus,  and  probably  others,  have  also  the 
power  of  secreting  venom ;  and  his  experi- 
ments prove  that  it  contains  a  very  active 
prmciple — salaynandrine — and  that  its  action 
on  the  cerebro-spinal  nerve-centres  is  ener- 
getic. It  appears  that  these  poisons,  like 
those  of  ophidia,  though  effective  on  others, 
have  no  action  on  their  own  species. 

3.  Pisces. — Description. — Several  fishes 
are  provided  with  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
a  cavity  at  the  base  of,  or  a  sac  and  duct 
leading  to,  a  channelled  sjiine,  through  which 
an  irritating  secretion  is  ejected.  No  true 
poison-gland,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
certainly  made  out.  This  secretion  is  ap- 
parently conziected  with  the  secreting  mucous 
system ;  and  in  certain  species  it  produces 
marked  symptoms  of  poisoning,  though  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  venomous  snakes. 
Fish  armed  with  sharp  or  serrated  opercular 
or  fin  spines  can  infiict  severe  injuries,  liable 
to  cause  great  jiain,  and  to  be  followed  by 
the  grave  symptoms  attributable  to  the 
lacerated  or  punctured  nature  of  the  wounds ; 
and  these  maybe  aggravated  by  the  irritating 
nature  of  the  mucus  with  which  they  are 
contaminated.  In  several,  however,  in 
addition  to  the  spine,  there  is  a  distinct 
receptacle  in  connexion  with  it,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  sac  or  duct  such  as  in  the  thalasso- 
jjhryne,  or  in  a  cavity  in  the  sj)ine  itself, 
as  in  the  trachinus  or  weever. 

In  the  case  of  others,  such  as  the  sting- 
rays, which  may  produce  severe  wounds  by 
their  pointed  and  serrated  spines,  there  is 
no  distinct  receptacle  for  the  poisons  in  con- 
nexion with  them.  Whilst  it  is  well  known 
that  many  spiny  fish  are  capable  of  inflicting 
wounds  that  are  dangerous  from  their  i 
lacerated  and  punctured  character,  it  is  re- 
cognised that  others  increase  the  danger  by 
the  inoculation  of  an  irritating  fluid,  as  just 
stated. 

Effects. — The  effect  of  fish-poison  is  to 
produce  severe  burning  pain  at  and  beyond 
the  injured  part,  and  fever.     The  intensity. 


no  doubt,  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
poison  injected,  and  the  state  of  health  and 
constitution  of  the  person  at  the  time.  The 
wound  alone,  even  without  the  poison,  is 
likely  to  be  paiuliil  and  severe  from  its 
punctured  character. 

Treatment. — Ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  alka- 
lis, alum,  and  ammonia  have  all  been  recom- 
mended as  useful  local  applications  to  allay 
the  irritating  action  of  such  poisons.  Poul- 
tices of  onions,  or  warm  applications  of 
opium  or  other  sedative  fomentations,  are 
likely  to  be  useful ;  and  prompt  surgical 
relief,  if  suppuration  or  cellulitis  occurs,  is 
necessary  to  relieve  tension,  to  evacuate  pus, 
or  give  exit  to  sloughs. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  such  as 
would  be  indicated  by  the  condition  and 
progress  of  any  other  inflamed  punctured 
wound.  In  case  of  depression  of  the  heart's 
action,  alcohol  or  ammonia  would  be  indi- 
cated. Eest,  quiet,  and  due  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  bowels,  and  elimination  by  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  with  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet,  should  be  observed.  See  Post- 
mortem Wounds. 

4.  MoUusca.  —  Aphysia  2^'unctata,  the 
sea-hare,  a  gasteropod,  is  said  by  some  to 
produce  an  irritating  secretion  capable  of 
causing  urtication  and  even  severe  inflam- 
mation, and  of  causing  the  hair  to  fall  off. 

5.  Arthropoda;  Myriapoda,  family 
Scolojjeridrida;.  —  The  centipedes  possess 
mandibles,  formed  by  a  pair  of  dilated  feet, 
joined  at  their  origin,  with  perforated,  hook- 
like points  with  an  aperture  near  the  apex, 
through  which  a  poisonous  fluid,  secreted  in 
a  poison-gland,  with  sac  and  duct,  is  ejected 
when  they  bite,  which  they  can  severely.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  tropical  species  the  bite 
is  sometimes  very  painful,  and  causes  con- 
siderable local  irritation,  and  even  constitu- 
tional disturbance — fever  and  delirium.  That 
of  the  smaller  kind  generally  causes  only 
local  and  transient  irritation.  Centipedes  are 
found  nearly  all  over  the  world,  in  Europe, 
Africa,  America,  the  East  and  West  Indies 
and  Islands,  and  in  the  tropics  generally. 
Those  of  warm  climates  are  the  largest  and 
most  dangerous. 

6.  Araehnoidea. — Scorpionidce  or  Pedi- 
paljjs. — Description.  —Scorpions  have  a  seg- 
mented abdomen,  the  last  six  joints  of  which 
are  narrowed  into  a  tail,  terminated  by  a 
curved  perforated  spine  or  hook,  with  which 
they  strike  and  wound.  At  its  extremity  are 
two  small  orifices,  through  which  venom  is 
injected  from  a  gland-recejitacle  and  duct 
at  its  base.  Scorpions  run  about  quickly, 
carrying  the  tail  curved  over  the  body. 
They  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  under 
stones  or  logs  of  wood,  in  dark  places.  The 
tail  is  used  as  an  offensive  weapon.  They 
seize  small  creatures  with  their  palpi,  and 
then  pierce  them  with  the  sting.  The  venom 
is  so  active  that  it  quickly  destroys  life  in 
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tVicse  animals.  Tliose  of  tropical  climates 
me  most  iictive  and  jxiisonous.  They  uttiiin 
to  the  leiif^th  of  from  two  to  three,  four,  and 
sis  inches.  The  Em-opean  genera  are 
smaller  and  less  active. 

Scorpions  exist  in  all  tropical  coimtries, 
but  extend  also  into  the  warmer  rej^ions 
beyond  the  tropics.  They  are  found  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  other 
i.3iands,  Australia,  Africa,  Ej^ypt,  South  of 
Europe,  and  America.  There  are  several 
genera,  and  Bitlhus  afer,  Androctontts,  and 
B nth  us  Ccrsur,  are  good  examples  jif  the 
active  kinds.  KtiropwHS  and  Occitnniis  are 
also  venomous,  but  those  of  Europe  are  less 
active  than  the  tropical  forms. 

Effects.— The  effects  of  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion  and  of  the  bite  of  the  centipede 
have  no  doubt  been  exaggerated ;  but  they 
may  produce  very  painful,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  larger  species,  severe  and  serious 
sj-mptoms,  in  their  character  not  unlike,  or 
even  more  severe  than,  those  of  the  sting  of 
the  wasp,  namely,  pain,  swelling,  in  some 
cases  numbness,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting, 
temporary  loss  of  Aision,  swelling  of  the 
tongue,  and  fever.  Death  may  occur  in  deli- 
cate or  sickly  subjects.  The  local  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  may  be  severe  in  persons 
of  irritable  constitution,  or  otherw  se  out  of 
health ;  but  generally  in  the  case  of  bites  of 
ordinary  scorpions  or  centipedes  inflicted  on 
healthy  subjects,  the  suffering  is  local  and 
soon  passes  away. 

Trkatment. — A  variety  of  remedies  have 
been  recommended  for  scorpion-poisoning. 
Probablj-  the  application  of  a  ligature  above 
the  bitten  part,  or  a  cupping-glass,  or  suction 
of  the  wound,  as  in  snake-bite,  might  be 
useful.  Some  authorities  recommend  that 
the  wound  sliould  be  scarified,  ancl  emollient 
ointments  and  poultices  applied.  Suction  of 
the  wound,  and  the  ajiplication  of  salt  water, 
vinegar,  ammonia,  alum,  i]iecacuanha,  spirit 
of  camphor,  eau  de  Cologne,  tobacco  water, 
turpentine,  tinctirre  of  iodine,  alcohol,  the 
leaves  of  cruciferous  plants  made  into  poul- 
tices, solutions  of  opium  and  lead,  or  otiier 
sedatives,  will  lessen  pain  and  irritation.  The 
use  of  diffusible  stimulants,  opiates,  or  other 
sedatives  may  be  necessary,  and  such  sur- 
gical interference  as  suppuration  or  cellulitis 
may  require. 

7.  Arachnida.  —  Descriptiok.  —  Some 
spiders  are  venomous,  and  certain  of  the 
larger  tropical  forms  are  capable  of  inflict- 
ing painful  bites.  The  poison-ap])aratus  of 
spiders  consist  of  falces  or  modified  man- 
dibles or  jaws,  the  last  joint  of  which  is  a 
hard  curved  fang,  with  a  fissure  near  the 
point ;  there  is  an  elongated  poison-sac  and 
duct  in  which  the  venom  is  elaborated  and 
thence  transmitted  to  the  fang,  by  which  it 
is  inoculated  into  the  flesh  of  its  prey. 

Effects. — The  venom  of  spiders  is  a  very 
cative  principle,  and  apparently  is  capable 


of  rapidly  destroying  the  life  of  the  small 
creatures  on  which  the  spider  feeds.  It  also 
causes  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  man  and 
the  lower  animals.  Probably  all  the  species 
have  some  venomous  secretion,  but  it  is  only 
the  larger  kinds  that  are  obnoxious  to  man. 
It  may  be  noted  that  whilst  the  fangs  of  one 
section  of  spiders  move  laterally,  those  of  the 
Mygalidue  move  vertically.  There  are  several 
species.  Those  reputed  venomous  are 
tro])ical. 

Lijcosa  tarantula  is  reputed  to  cause  extra- 
ordinary symptoms.  It  is  poisonous,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  effects 
exceed  a  certain  aiuoimt  of  local  iri'itation. 
See  Taraxtism. 

There  are  numerous  families,  genera,  and 
species  of  spiders,  all  probably  possessing  an 
irritating  fluid ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  larger 
kinds  that  they  do  so  to  any  extent,  and 
there  is  no  very  positive  jiroof  that  even  in 
tropical  climates  they  inflict  the  grievous 
injuries  ascribed  to  them,  though  the  venora 
is  very  fatal  to  the  creatures  on  which  they 
prey. 

The  popular  notions  that  the  spider  is 
very  poisonous  when  swallowed,  and  that 
its  web  possesses  medicinal  properties,  are 
probably  exaggerated,  if  not  altogether  un- 
true. One  species  of  red  spider,  however — 
perhaps  a  mite — called  coija,  in  Popayan,  is 
very  poisonous;  the  juices  of  its  body  when 
crushed,  coming  into  contact  with  the  punc- 
tured skin,  cause  tumours,  or  even,  it  ia 
said,  death.  This  is  no  doubt  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  it  is  probable  that  the  juices  are 
acrid  and  irritating,  and  it  is  therefore 
better  not  to  crush  these  animals  when 
detected  on  the  person,  but  to  brush  or  blow 
them  away. 

In  India,  a  streak  of  almost  erysipelatous 
redness  of  the  skin  coming  on  rapidly  is 
often  attributed  to  a  spider.  No  one  has 
defined  the  species;  it  is  possible  that  it 
may  be  analogous  to  that  just  referred  to. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  spider-bites 
is  similar  to  that  of  centipedes  and  scorpions. 

8.  Acarina. — Desckii'tiox  and  Effects. 
Some  mites  have  the  power  of  causing  con- 
siderable irritation  by  a  secretion  ejected  on 
the  surface,  or  injected  into  the  wounds  they 
make  in  their  burrowing  operations  with 
claws  or  mouth. 

The  Tetranychiia  autumttalia,  Leptui 
autnmnalis,  or  Harvest  Bug,  is  brick-red 
in  colour,  and  very  minut-e.  It  is  breil  on 
plants,  but  leaves  them  to  fasten  on  animals, 
especially  man,  when  it  adheres  firmly,  and 
causes  swelling,  great  irritation,  and  severe 
itching,  if  in  numbers.  The  intense  irritation 
causes  fever.  The  symptoms  are  not  unlike 
the  sting  of  a  nettle,  erythema  or  even  blister- 
ing being  caused.  The  leptus  is  covered  with 
hairs,  and  effects  entrance  into  thp  skin  with 
its  claws,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  great 
irritation,  which  is  pmbablv  air^'ravated  by 
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some  acrid  excretion.  These  animals  are 
found  in  Britain,  France,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  ;  varieties  of  them  in  the  tropics,  for 
example,  in  Brazil,  Ho'ndm-as,  on  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  and  in  the  ^Yest  Indies.  The 
T.  irritans  of  the  Mississippi  valley  causes 
great  in'itation  in  the  same  way. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  to  extract 
the  bug  with  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  knife, 
and  then  apply  some  soothing  lotion. 

Argas  pcrsicus,  a  gamosid,  known  also  as 
the  Teigiie  de  Miami,  venomous  bug  of 
Miana,  is  common  in  Persia.  It  is  found  in 
the  houses,  and  it  is  said  that  its  puncture 
produces  serious  sj'mptoms,  such  as  con- 
vulsions, delirium,  and  gangrene,  or  even 
death.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  though 
probably  it  is  true  that  local  irritation,  and 
perhaps  some  constitutional  disturbance,  may 
be  caused.  It  is  blood-red  in  colour,  spotted 
with  white  on  the  back,  the  feet  yellow. 
Argas  mouhata,  a  native  of  Angola,  is  said 
to  have  much  the  same  pi'operties. 

The  Argas  talaje  of  Guatemala  produces 
great  irritation.  It  bites  like  an  ordinary 
bug,  and  the  punctures  are  followed  by  great 
irritation,  swelling,  and  pain.  It  lives  in 
holes  in  the  bamboo  walls,  or  such-like 
crevices,  and  issues  at  night  to  attack  the 
sleepers. 

9.  Hemiptera. — Some  of  the  Geocorysee 
and  Hijdrocorysce,  or  land  and  water  bugs, 
have  irritating  properties,  and  also  an  offensive 
odour ;  they  have  a  suctorial  mouth,  armed 
with  a  grooved  instrument  or  rostrum  for 
piercing  the  skin. 

Cinicx  Icctularius,  the  bed  bug,  causes 
much  irritation,  and  in  some  persons  inflam- 
matory action  in  the  bitten  part.  The  effects 
are  transient. 

Notonccta  and  Nejja,  common  in  pools  of 
water  in  our  islands,  are  also  capable  of 
inflicting  a  painful  puncture.  Cimex  nemo- 
rutn  causes  nearly  as  much  pain  by  its 
puncture  as  the  sting  of  a  wasp.  The  wheel 
bug,  Bcduvius  serratus,  of  the  West  Indies, 
gives  an  electric  shock  to  the  person  it 
touches.  St.  Pierre  mentions  a  species  of 
bug  in  the  Mauritius  whose  bite  is  as  veno- 
mous as  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  The 
Benchucha,  or  great  black  bug,  of  the  pampas 
of  South  America,  is  more  obnoxious,  it  is 
said,  than  the  common  bed  bug. 

10.  Aphaniptera. — PulicidcB  or  Fleas 
comprise  several  families.  Pulex  irritans, 
the  common  flea,  is  universal.  It  varies 
much  in  size  and  colour ;  some  are  almost 
black  and  verj'  large,  and  are  found  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  There 
are  many  species,  such  as  P.  canis,  P.  mus- 
culus,  P.  vespertitinus,  and  others.  Pulex 
penetrans  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  known  also  as  the  jigger  or  chigoe, 
penetrates  the  skin,  and  beneath  the  nails, 
generally  of  the  feet,  causing  great  irritation. 
It  will,  if  not  extracted,  deposit  its  ova,  and 


thus  give  rise  to  severe  ii'ritation.  The  effects 
of  the  ordinary  flea-bite  are  well  known. 
Though  the  irritation  of  flea-bites  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  wound,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
some  irritating  secretion.  No  special  treat- 
ment, beyond  the  application  of  ammonia, 
which  may  be  useful,  need  be  described. 

11.  Diptera. — Description  and  Effects. 
To  this  order  belong  the  gnats,  mosquitoes, 
pipsas,  sand-flies,  and  gad-flies,  all  more  or 
less  dreaded  for  their  bites.  They  have  a 
proboscis  composed  of  a  grooved  and  flexible 
sheath,  through  which  long,  slender,  sharp 
darts  are  protruded,  that  pierce  the  skin  and 
inoculate  some  venomous  secretion,  though 
its  nature  is  not  known.  They  draw  blood,  and 
raise  white  lumps  or  swellings  ;  some,  such 
as  the  pipsa  of  the  Cossiah  Hills,  India,  leave 
a  livid  spot  of  efl'used  blood,  which  gives  to 
the  sufferer  the  appearance  of  a  purpuric 
rash.  They  swarm  in  many  countries, 
generally  near  water.  The  principal  forms 
are  the  Culex  pipiens,  C.  reptans,  C.  mos- 
quito, C.  laniger,  and  the  whame  fly,  G. 
tabanus.  Some  of  these  are  formidable 
insects,  and  are  insatiable  blood-suckers. 
The  tsetze  or  fimb,  Glossina  morsitaiis,  of 
Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  The 
bite  of  this  poisonous  insect  is  almost  certain 
death  to  the  horse,  ox,  or  dog ;  though  it 
appears  not  to  trouble  man  more  than  by 
causing  slight  irritation. 

The  female  Simulinm,  or  sand-fly,  is  irri- 
tating to  man,  the  bite  often  givmg  rise  to 
painful  swellings.  The  pipsa  is  probably  a 
simulium.  It  appears  from  the  great  irri- 
tation and  the  swelling  that  follows  the 
puncture  of  most  of  these  insects  that  some 
acrid  secretion  is  injected  into  the  wound. 
In  young,  full-blooded  persons,  especially 
recent  arrivals  in  India  or  the  tropics,  the 
irritation  caused  by  mosquito-bites  is  often 
so  severe  as  to  give  rise  to  violent,  inflamma- 
tory symptoms,  resulting  in  suppuration  or 
ulceration,  and  even  gangrene. 

Treatment. — The  application  of  common 
salt,  solution  of  ammonia,  soda,  potash,  lead, 
oil,  ii^ecacuanha,  or  aluin  combined  with 
opium,  allays  irritation  in  the  first  stage. 
The  more  violent  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  amenable  to  ordinary  surgical  treatment. 
Camphor,  pulegium,  and  lime-juice,  applied 
to  the  skin,  are  all  regarded  as  j^reventives. 

12.  Hymenoptera.  —  Description  and 
Effects. — A  number  of  species  that  secrete 
poison  are  found  among  the  diflerent  families 
of  hymenoptera,  including  bees,  wasps,  and 
ants.     Sec  Sting. 

They  are  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
an  ovipositor  in  the  female,  which  not  only 
is  used  for  depositing  the  eggs,  but  as  a 
weapon  for  injecting  venom.  It  consists  of 
two  valves  as  a  sheath,  and  three  bristles 
which  form  a  gi-ooved  sting.  Through  this 
groove  the  poison  is  injected  into  the  wound, 
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the  ovipositor  being  connected  with  a  poison- 
gland  at  its  biise. 

Foiniicidec.  —  Ants  inchule  Formica 
smaragdiiia  and  many  otliers.  Tlie  stint;  of 
the  ant  causes  considerable  irritation,  esjieci- 
ally  if  there  are  many.  It  has  been  suj^j^csted 
that  formic  acid  is  tiie  irritating  principle. 
There  are  several  venomous  species  of  ants, 
black  and  red,  of  various  sizes.  Some  of  the 
laifjcr  forms  in  the  tropics  are  capable  of  in- 
dicting a  very  painful  injury.  Some  ants 
have  no  sting,  but  eject  a  fluid  which  irri- 
tates the  skin. 

]'espi(1(P. — The  females  and  workers  of  the 
wasps  and  hornets  are  provided  with  a  poison- 
sac  and  sting.  Vespa  vulgaris  is  a  type  of 
the  tribe  Cnihro.  It  lives  in  communities. 
Its  sting  prodtices  much  irritation,  pain,  and 
swelling,  especially  when  inflicted  on  the 
face,  or  where  the  cellular  tissue  is  loose. 

Apidce. — True  bees,  and  the  Bombida  or 
humble  bees,  have  similar  properties,  their 
sting  producing  very  much  the  same  eOect  as 
that  of  the  wasp. 

Some  of  the  parasitic  Hymenoptera  inject 
a  poison  into  the  wound  made  by  their  ovi- 
positor. Tlie  best-known  instance  is  that  of 
the  genus  Oi)hion.  The  genus  Paripla  also 
injects  a  poison  in  the  same  way,  and  prob- 
ably others  of  the  Iclnieiiinonidtc. 

Treatment. — Many  remedies  of  a  simjile 
nature  have  been  recommended  to  allay  the 
pain  and  u-ritation  caused  by  the  sting  of  the 
wasp  and  bee,  such  as  vinegar,  eau  de  Luce, 
ammonia,  tobacco  juice,  solution  of  soda  or 
potash,  oil,  indigo,  eau  de  Cologne,  alum, 
and  all  those  reconnnended  in  scorpion- 
stings.  In  case  of  venomous  stings,  where 
constitutional  disturbance  is  induced,  stinm- 
lants  or  sedatives  may  be  necessary  ;  and  as 
the  sting  is  liable  to  be  le(t  in  the  wound,  it 
ought  to  be  picked  out.  In  cases  of  wasp  or 
bee  stings  in  the  month  or  throat,  which 
may  hapjien  when  children  bite  a  peach  or 
other  fruit  that  conceals  a  wasp,  severe 
consequences  may  arise  from  the  anlema 
that  supervenes,  and  extends  to  the  glottis. 
An  emetic  is  then  useful.  With  the  ordinary 
treatment  of  oedema,  larj-nj:otomy  may 
become  necessary.  In  other  cases,  shotdd 
violent  symptoms  su])ervene,  surgical  aid 
may  be  required  to  relieve  tension,  or  give 
exit  to  matter.  Such  untoward  results, 
however,  are  happily  rare. 

Mutilla  coccinca,  a  native  of  the  warmer 
I)arts  of  North  America,  is  said  to  produce  loss 
of  consciousness  within  five  minutes  of  the 
infliction  of  its  sting,  life  being  in  danger  for 
some  days  afterwards. 

13.  Lapidoptera.— The  majority  of  in- 
sects furnished  with  a  sting,  as  a  means  of 
defence,  belong  to  the  Hymenoptera.  It  is 
but  recently  that  a  stinging  lepidopterous 
insect  has  been  found.  The  species  is  not 
mentioned  (F.  Smith).  The  bee  moth  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilope  is  said  to  defend  itself 


with  a  sting.  Though  the  majority  of  the 
perfect  insects  of  this  tribe  are  harmless, 
some  of  the  caterpillars  a])j)car  to  bo  poHsessed 
of  irritating  properties,  residing  in  the  fine 
hairs  with  which  they  are  cased,  and  which, 
being  sharp  and  brittle,  break  oil  and  remain 
in  the  skin,  causing  irritation  mechanically  ; 
but  also  prt)bably  from  the  presence  of  some 
acrid  substance  concealed  within  the  hairs. 
In  Ceylon,  a  greenish  hairy  caterpillar, 
longitudinally  striped,  probably  of  the  genus 
lioinbi/x,  which  fre(]uents  the  leaves  of 
Hibiscus  pojiuhieus,  alighting  on  the  skin, 
causes  as  nnich  irritation  as  the  sting  of  a 
nettle.  The  larva  of  Krtrra  hpida  has 
similar  properties.  It  is  short  and  broad,  of 
a  pale  green,  with  fleshy  sjiiiies  on  the  upper 
surface,  each  of  which  is  charged  with  venom 
that  ocer.sions  acute  sutTcring.  The  larvie  of 
Adolia  are  also  armed  with  venomous  hairs. 
Another,  not  imcommon  in  certain  trees  in 
the  terai  of  the  Himalaya,  is  a  dark-coloured 
hairy  caterpillar,  which  is  ai)t  to  fall  on 
people  and  cause  intense  irritation.  It  ia 
known  as  the  Komlah,  but  the  moth  that 
produces  it  is  not  known. 

14.  Coleoptera.— Several  beetles  have 
acriil  secretions  capable  of  exciting  jjreat  irri- 
tation and  inriannnation,  raising  blisters,  and 
if  absorbed  causing  i>ainful  strangury  and 
great  urinary  irritation.  Such  are  Mijlahris 
Cichorii  of  India,  Cantharis  or  Liftta,  or 
Meloe  vrsicatoria,  Li/tta  gigas  of  Senegal, 
Li/(ta  vitata  of  America,  and  Lytta  rujicept 
of  Chili. 

15.  Echinodermata.— The  long  sharp 
pointed  spines  of  some  of  the  echinids  are 
capable  of  inflicting  [)ainf,d  punctured  woxmds, 
but  convey  no  true  venom.  Whether,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  spiny  fishes,  there  may  be 
an  irritating  uuicous  secretion  inoculated  ia 
uncertain. 

10.  CoBlenterata.— Some  of  the  Medusa; 
or  jelly-fish  have  the  power  of  stinging.  The 
poison-apparatus  is  placed  in  certain  tubercles 
on  the  surface.  These  contain  a  collection 
of  grannies,  amongst  which  are  small 
vesicles.  Within  these  corpuscles  or  nemato- 
cysts  a  spiral  thread  is  found,  which  bursts 
out  on  pressure.  These  corpuscles  are  found 
in  the  mucus  exuded  bj-  the  creature,  and  to 
them  is  attributed  the  urticating  power  it 
possesses.  There  are  several  stinging  species, 
some  found  on  onr  own  coasts,  others  in  other 
seas.  It  is  the  larger  forms  generally  that 
are  venomous,  the  small  ones  having  no  eflect 
on  man.  Ci/anra  cnpiltata  of  our  seas  is  a 
rather  formidable  creature,  and  the  terror  of 
bathers.  It  has  a  broad  tawny  disk,  and  a 
long  train  of  ril>bon-like  streamers  flooting 
after  it ;  it  makes  its  w  ay  through  the  water.<» ; 
and  whatever  comes  in  contact  with  these 
trailing  trains  soon  writhes  in  torture,  the 
effect  produced  being  not  unlike  that  of  the 
nettle. 

Flnjaalea  pelagica,  the   Portuguese   man- 
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of-war,  has  similar  properties.  It  causes 
severe  and  stinfjiug  pain,  extending  up  the 
limb,  with  feverishness,  which  has  been 
known  to  continue  for  some  hours,  white 
wheals  forming  on  the  skin,  as  in  urticaria. 
Several  other  medusie  possess  these  proper- 
ties, and  hence  they  have  received  the  name 
of  Acalephae,  or  sea-nettles.  The  application 
of  vinegar  or  olive  oil  is  said  to  remove  the 
unpleasant  symptoms. 

The  Actiniw,  or  sea-anemones,  and  the 
hydroid  polyps,  appear  to  possess  a  similar 
power,  and  are  provided  also  with  thread- 
cells.  They  cause  urtication  of  the  human 
skin  when  brought  in  contact  with  their 
tentacles.  The  Sca/artiada  furnish  examples 
of  sea-anemones  with  this  property.  The 
effects,  however,  of  any  of  them  are  transient. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  the  Acalephce  have 
been  used  therapeutically  as  counter-irritants, 
by  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient 
immersed  in  a  salt-water  bath. 

In  the  preceding  description  the  writer  has 
not  attempted  to  treat  exhaustively  the 
subject  of  venomous  animals,  or  to  describe 
all  the  Ibrms  of  animal  life  so  endowed.  His 
object  has  been  to  point  out  the  princix^al 
forms,  and  to  indicate  generally  the  mode  of 
dealing  therapeutically  with  the  effects  of 
the  venom.  Joseph  Fayrer. 

VENOUS  HtTM.— A  peculiar  murmur 
heard  on  auscultation  of  the  larger  veins, 
especially  those  of  the  neck  and  chest,  in 
aniEmia,  and  in  cases  of  interference  with  the 
flow  of  the  blood  through  these  vessels.  See 
Physical  Examination. 

VENTNOR,  in  the  Isle  of  V^Tight.— 

A  mild,  dry,  tonic  climate.  Mean  winter 
temperature  for  forty  years,  42'43°  F. 
Sheltered  from  N.,  N.E.,  and  E. ;  exposed  to 
S.S.E.  and  S.W.  winds.  See  Climate,  Treat- 
ment of  Disease  by. 

VENTRICLES   OF  THE   BRAIN, 

Diseases  of. — Synon.  :  Maladies  des  Ven- 
triculcs  dii  Ccrveau;  Ger.  Kraukheiten  der 
Gehirnholden. — The  chief  morbid  states  of 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  (1)  New- 
growths,  Degenerations,  and  Inflammatory 
changes  in  the  linivg  membrane  (ependyma) 
and  velum  intej-positum ;  and  (2)  Accumula- 
tions of  blood,  pus,  and  serum  in  the  ventri- 
cular cavity.  The  more  important  of  these 
changes  are  fully  described  in  si)ecial  articles. 
1.  Diseases  of  the  Lining  Membrane 
find  Velum. — In  old  age,  and  in  some 
degenerative  brain-diseases,  such  as  general 
paralysis,  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles 
becomes  thickened.  The  surface  is  smooth, 
or,  in  some  cases,  covered  by  minute  warty 
granulations.  Some  of  the  latter  may  attain 
the  size  of  a  pea,  and  constitute  small  fibrous 
tumours.  Similar  changes  are  sometimes 
found  when  the  brain  has  been  subjected  for 


a  long  time  to  passive  congestion.  In  rare 
cases  the  thickened  membrane  has  been 
found  calcified  in  places.  A  few  morbid 
growths  have  been  met  with  in  the  ependyma, 
the  most  common  being  the  granulations  of 
tuberculosis,  which  have  been  found  both  on 
the  lining  menrbrane  and  the  choroid  plexus. 
The  latter  and  the  velum  interpositum  fre- 
quently present  thickening,  and  undue  ad- 
hesion to  the  ependyma.  In  rare  cases 
fatty  growth  has  been  met  with  in  this 
situation.  The  choroid  plexus  may  present 
partial  fatty  degeneration,  and  frequently 
contains  corpora  am,ylacea..  Aggregations 
of  brain-sand  are  common  in  the  choroid 
plexus,  and  occasionally  occur  in  the  hning 
membrane. 

Cystic  degeneration  is  the  most  common 
morbid  appearance  in  the  choroid  plexus, 
especially  in  that  part  which  is  within  the 
descending  cornu.  The  cysts  are  clear,  deli- 
cate, colourless,  transparent,  from  the  size 
of  a  pea  downwards.  They  consist  of  deli- 
cate cells  pressed  together ;  these  are  simply 
normal  cellular  elements  of  the  part  which 
have  undergone  a  peculiar  degeneration. 
In  some  of  the  larger  cysts,  these  ceUs  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  centre,  so  that  a  true 
fluid-containing  cyst  remains. 

Adhesions  sometimes  take  place  between 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  lining  membrane  ; 
these  may  cut  off  one  posterior  cornu  from 
the  rest  of  the  ventricle,  and  it  may  thus  be 
obliterated  by  the  union  of  its  walls. 

The  ventricles  may  undergo  passive  con- 
gestion in  common  with  other  intracranial 
structures,  or  froni  pressure  upon  the  veins 
of  Galen,  which  carry  the  blood  from  the 
velum  interpositum.  The  latter  may  cause 
effusion  of  fluid  into  the  ventricles,  but  its 
influence  was  formerly  over-estimated.  The 
cause  which  obstructs  the  veins  is  generally 
a  growth  which  also  hinders  or  prevents  the 
escape  of  fliiid  from  the  third  through  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

Injlammation  involves  both  the  ependyma 
and  the  velum  interpositum.  It  is  rarely 
confined  to  the  ventricle's,  still  more  rarely 
to  one.  Commonly  it  is  part  of  a  general 
meningitis.  The  ependyma  and  the  velum 
are  thickened  and  pulpy,  being  infiltrated 
with  cells  of  new  formation.  The  velum  is 
always  injected;  the  ependyma  may  be 
injected  or  pale.  Occasionally  a  '  false  mem- 
brane '  is  found  upon  its  s  irface.  The  tissue 
of  the  brain  beneath  the  ependyma  is 
softened,  and  may  be  injected.  The  fluid  in 
the  ventricles  is  increased  in  quantity,  and 
is  turbid  from  pus  and  exudation-cells,  and 
even  (it  is  said)  from  the  debris  of  nerve- 
fibres.  The  inflammation,  of  which  this  is 
part,  is  usually  tubercular  and  fatal;  but, 
when  simple,  it  may  pass  away,  the  ependyma 
and  velum  remaining  thickened  and  adhe- 
rent. See  Meninges,  Cerebr.a.l,  Inflamma- 
tion of.  Tubercular. 
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2.  Intraventricular  Accumulations. 

Hicmon  Imge  rarely  occurs  directly  into  the 
ventricles;  it  Ima  resulted  from  the  rupture 
of  a  vein  by  injury;   but  blood  often  enters 
them   from   within   the    cerebral    substiince,  i 
an  ordinary  hicmorrhafje    biir.stin<^  into  the 
cavity.     Blood  may  o\en  pass  into  the  ven- 
tricles, from  the  subarachnoid  space,  by  the 
passages   through   which    it   escapes.     True 
pus  may  be  found  in  the  cavities,  from  the 
bursting  into   them  of  a   cerebral   abscess; 
and  a  purulent  thiid  may  result  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  lining  membrane.     A   slight 
amount  of  serum  results  from  inflammation, 
but  is  rarely  considerable,  unless  the  escape  ' 
of  that  secreted    by  the   choroid   plexus   is  , 
prevented  by  the  closure  of  the  passage  to  j 
the    fourth  ventricle  or  by  the   obliteration  ' 
of  the  foramina   in    the  membrane  closing  ' 
in  the  fourth  \entricle,  by  which  its  cavity 
communicates  with  the  subarachnoid  space 
(Hilton)  {nee  Hydhocki'IIalus).     In  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  the  lluid  witliin  the  ventricles 
(as  beneath  the  arachnoid)  undergoes  a  con- 
siderable compensatorj'  increase,  which  has  ' 
been  without  reason  regarded  as  a  cause  of 
symptoms.  I 

Lastly,  by  violent  commotions  of  the 
brain  the  septum  lucidum  maj-  be  ruj)turcd 
(Wilks  and  Moxon). 

Ventricular  httmorrhage  and  Htjdro- 
ceplialus  are  described  in  special  articles. 
See  Brain,  Hiemorrhage  into ;  and  Hydro- 
cephalus. 

The  other  conditions  discussed  are  marked 
by  no  distinctive  symptoms,  and  call  for  no 
special  treatment.  ^.    ^    Gowebs. 

VENTRICLES  OF  THE  HEART, 
Diseases  of.     Sic  Hkart,  Diseases  of. 

VERDIGRIS,    Poisoning    by.— See 
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VERMES  (Lat.  worms).— This  is  a  term 
of  variable  import,  according  to  the  prac- 
tical or  scientilic  standpoint  from  which  it 
happens  to  be  viewed.  Thus  Gegenbaur  in- 
cludes in  this  group,  not  only  the  helminths 
or  ento/oa  and  their  allies,  but  also  a  mul- 
titude of  creatures  of  widely  differing  struc- 
ture, as  well  as  the  annulated  animals  pro- 
perly so-called  {Gruiuhiir/e  der  vercjleich. 
Anatomie,  1870,  s.  lo;)  et  seq.).  The  late 
Professor  Rolleston,  in  like  manner,  elevates 
the  term  so  as  to  make  it  of  sub-]i{ngdom. 
value  in  zoology.  Practically,  the  term 
'  Vermes '  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  En- 
tozoa.     See  Entozoa. 

VERMICIDES  {vermis,  a  worm;  and 
crrdo.  I  kill). — A  gi'oup  of  anthelmintics  which 
kill  worms.     See  Antuklmixtics. 

VERMIFUGES  {vermis,  a.  worm;  and 
fuf/o,  I  expel). — A  group  of  anthelmintics 
which  expel  worms,  but  do  not  necessarily 
kill  them.     See  .\xtiielmi\tics. 


VERRUCA  (Lat.  A  wart).-  Syxon.  :  Fr. 
]'errur;  tier.  Wane. 

Dkfinition. — A  wart  or  papillary  growth 
from  the  skin. 

.-F.Ti0L0(iY. — The  wart,  being  an  aberration 
of  growth  of  certain  of  the  constituents  or 
the  skin,  nnist  necessarily  result  from  a  want 
of  normal  power  within  the  integument ; 
hence  it  is  mostly  found  in  children  niid 
elderly  persons,  and  is  less  frecjuently  met 
with  in  tlio  adult.  .\s  children  become  de- 
veloped by  growth  and  their  tissues  ac(iuire 
strength,  these  partial  exuberant  growths 
disappear.  In  young  persons  of  feeble 
organisation  tliey  are  sometimes  thrown  out 
like  an  exanthem,  and  yield  to  a  constitu- 
tional treatment  directed  towards  the  im- 
proved innervation  and  nutrition  of  the 
tissues.  Their  direct  relation  with  the  ner- 
vous sj'stem  is  often  evinced  by  tiieir  sudden 
disappearance  under  the  influence  of  mental 
emotion,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
the  popular  use  of  charms  for  their  cure.  In 
elderly  persons  they  are  often  met  with  on 
the  face,  where  their  presence  must  be  as- 
cribed to  debility  of  integument ;  and  tliey 
are  firequcntly  associated  with  dirt  and 
neglect.  Briefly,  warts  may  be  said  to  be 
due  to  aberration  of  nutritive  function  of  the 
skin,  consequent  on  defective  organisation 
and  vitality. 

Description. — Pathologically  a  wart  is  an 
hypertrophy  or  excessive  growth  of  a  small 
group  of  papillae  of  the  skin,  forming  a  hard 
prominence  of  the  integiiment.  Warts  vary 
in  size,  and  are  moditied  according  to  situ- 
ation. They  sometimes  cover  acon«iderable 
extent  of  surface  in  patches  several  inches  in 
diameter,  but  more  commonly  appear  as 
tubercles,  either  few  in  number  and  isolated, 
or  nnmerous  and  in  clusters.  One  kind,  the 
senile  wart,  is  remarkable  for  the  minimum 
of  prominence,  resembling  a  flat,  dirty-look- 
ing blotch  on  the  skin ;  whilst  another,  as 
on  the  hands,  maj'  have  a  prominence  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  or  on  the  scalp  of  half 
an  inch. 

Warts  on  the  bands  afTord  the  commonest 
illustration  of  verruca,  as  in  this  situation, 
from  the  greater  nutritive  energy  of  the  skin 
and  the  abimdance  of  eiiidermis,  they  are 
most  frequent  and  most  higlily  developed. 
\\'hen  of  recent  growth  they  are  convex  and 
smooth  on  the  surface,  but  when  of  longer 
standing  the  apex  is  flat,  from  the  wearing 
awaj'  of  the  superficial  cuticle,  and  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  wart  becomes  disclosed.  Then 
it  is  apparent  that  the  wart  is  composed  of  a 
bundle  of  fibres,  held  together  in  a  cylindri- 
cal form  by  a  boundary  of  thickened  cuticle. 
Each  of  these  fibres  is  a  vascular  papilla  of 
the  skin,  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  cuticle,  and 
the  collective  mass  forms  the  body  of  the 
growth.  An  old  wart  will  frequently  split 
up  into  several  segments — V.  loboaa  or  loou- 
lated  wart,  and  then  its  construction  of  fibre* 
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— V.  fibrosa,  is  strikingly  conspicuous.  If  a 
wart  be  cut  through  horizontally,  the  vascu- 
lar pajjillffi  will  be  cut  across,  and  then  the 
structure  of  a  wart  of  papilhe  and  horny 
sheaths  is  still  more  evident.  On  the  fingers, 
and  especially  the  knuckles  of  children,  the 
verruca  is  isolated  and  large  ;  but  it  is  not 
infrequently  confluent,  whilst  on  the  back 
of  the  hands  and  wrists,  as  also  on  the  fore- 
head, it  is  often  developed  in  crops,  like  an 
eruption ;  the  latter,  however,  never  attain 
the  dimensions  of  the  isolated  warts  of  the 
fingers. 

Verrucae  are  generally  sessile — V.  sessilis  ; 
but  on  the  scalp  they  are  frequently  pedmi- 
culate,  and,  from  a  peculiarity  of  structure, 
have  been  denominated  digitate — ■  V.  digitata. 
The  digitate  character  of  the  warts  of  the 
scalp  is  due  to  the  lesser  quantity  of  epi- 
dermis occurring  in  that  region ;  conse- 
quently the  hypertrophied  papillae  are  not 
held  together  by  a  ring  of  thickened  cuticle 
as  elsewhere,  but,  being  left  to  themselves, 
shoot  out  from  the  centre  like  fingers ;  the 
papillae  likewise  grow  to  a  greater  length, 
and  their  cylinder  is  swollen  so  that  the  bulk 
of  the  mass  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  base 
from  which  they  spring.  Nevertheless,  the 
digitate  verruca  must  be  distinguished  from 
V.  acrocliordon  and  the  caidiHower-shaped 
venereal  warts.  Both  of  these  are  growths  of 
the  integument,  and  are  not  restricted  to  the 
papillae  cutis  alone  ;  and  thereby  fall  into  the 
category  of  molluscum,  with  which,  especially 
acrocliordon,  they  are  closely  allied  in  patho- 
logical structure. 

The  normal  colour  of  warts  on  the  hands 
is  a  yellowish-grey,  but  from  their  roughness 
they  are  apt  to  retain  dirt  in  their  crevices, 
which  gives  them  a  brownish  appearance. 
The  flat  warts  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  and 
face  are  accompanied  with  the  production  of 
pigment,  and  their  dirty  colour  is  conse- 
quently more  striking. 

Diagnosis.— True  idiopathic  warts  must 
be  distinguished  from  other  diseases  which 
sometimes  put  on  a  warty  apj)earance, 
especially  carcinoma  and  siipliiUs.  Ei^ithe- 
lioma  of  the  skin  is  occasionally  seen  as  a 
circumscribed  warty  growth,  but  generally 
with  adherent  scabs  covering  superficial 
ulceration.  These  signs,  together  with  in- 
filtration of  adja:;ent  tissues,  implication  of 
neighbouring  glands,  and  pain,  would  arouse 
suspicion.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  ej)ithelioma  frequently  attacks  a  simple 
wart  which  has  remained  quite  passive  during 
a  lifetime  ;  rapid  increase  of  growth  with  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  would  suggest 
the  supervention  of  epithelioma. 

Any  chronic  inflammatory  process  of  the 
skin,  especially  syphilis,  is  liable  to  take  on 
a  papillary  character.  Without  referring  to 
the  papillary  growths  of  early  syphilis  (con- 
dylomata),which  could  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  simple  warts,  on  account  of  their  posi- 


tion and  moisture,  mention  may  be  made  of 
the  dry  warty  character  assumed  by  old 
syphilitic  lesions,  especially  such  as  have 
been  preceded  by  ulceration.  The  history  of 
the  disease  (previous  ulceration,  &c.),  together 
with  other  concomitant  symptoms  of  syphilis, 
would  assist  the  diagnosis. 

As  of  venereal  origin,  though  never 
syphilitic,  ordinary  venereal  ivarts  must 
also  be  noted.  Other  names  by  which  they 
have  been  described  suggest  their  charac- 
ters, such  as  'pointed  condyloma,'  and  '  cauli- 
flower excrescence.'  They  are  generally  bright 
red  in  colour ;  and  the  individual  papillie 
are  pointed.  The  rapidity  of  their  growth, 
and  the  situation  where  they  usually  occur 
(the  genitals),  serve  to  distinguish  them  from 
verructe.  Moreover,  they  most  often  accom- 
pany gonorrhoea,  being  caused  by  the  irri- 
tating discharge. 

Cadaveric  warts  are  described  under  Post- 
mortem Wounds. 

Prognosis. — Verruca  is  a  blemish  rather 
than  a  disease,  and  unimportant  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  general  health.  By  an  error  of 
diagnosis  we  sometimes  read  of  malignant 
warts  ;  and  warts  have  been  confounded  with 
those  fleshy  growths  termed  'tegumentary 
naevi.'  Moreover,  in  elderly  persons  a  warty 
state  of  the  skin  is  sometimes  associated 
with  asthenic  ulceration,  and  occasionally 
with  rodent  ulcer,  for  which  the  depraved 
state  of  the  skin,  and  not  the  wart,  is  respon- 
sible. 

Treatment. — The  best  method  of  treating 
verrucas  is  to  touch  tliein  with  some  solvent 
agent,  such  as  acetic  acid.  This  acid  dissolves 
the  epidermis,  and,  reaching  the  vascular 
papillae,  destroys  the  whole  structure  of  the 
wart  down  to  its  root.  The  pulpy  mass  then 
dries  up  into  a  scab  ;  and  when  the  scab  falls 
off,  the  growth  rarely  reappears.  This  little 
operation  may  either  be  completed  at  one 
sitting,  or  it  may  be  repeated  daily  until  its 
purpose  is  effected.  Where  there  are 
numerous  verrucae  to  be  dealt  with,  the  pro- 
cess is  tedious,  and  is  generally  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  patient.  The  writer  jirefers  a 
saturated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  care- 
fully applied  by  means  of  a  minute  pencil  of 
sponge  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick.  The 
alkali  acts  more  speedily  than  the  acetic  acid, 
and  effects  a  more  thorough  cauterisation  of 
the  vascular  plexus,  from  which  the  hyper- 
trophied papill*  derive  their  capillary  loops. 
The  verrucae  digitatae  of  the  scalp  are  speedily 
and  easily  removed  by  this  process.  In  the 
exantheinatous  form  the  verrucae  are  too 
small  and  too  numerous  for  the  caustic  ap- 
plication. These  may  be  treated  by  friction 
with  sulphur  ointment  or  tar  ointment ;  and 
in  this  latter  form  the  verrucae  are  frequently 
entirely  removed  by  a  course  of  treatment 
with  liquor  arsenicalis,  in  three  or  foiur 
minim  doses,  taken  immediatolj'  after  meals, 
three  times  a  day.  Erasmus  Wilson, 
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VERTIGO  (verio,  I  tnm).-SYXOK.: 
Gi(liliiK>s;  J)i/./.iness ;  Swiimiiinf,'  of  the 
heiul ;  Fr.  I'ertifjc;  Ger.  Scliwiitdil. 

Dkkinition. — The  consciousness  of  dis- 
orilercil  eiiuilibnition. 

rmsioLOGicAL  Hklations. — To  under- 
stand vertigo  normal  uijiiilibration  must  be 
brietly  considered.  The  e(inii)oise  is  main- 
tained by  a  sensori-motor  mechanism.  The 
coiirdinating  centre  is  the  cerebelhun ;  the 
afferent  or  sensory  apparatus  consist  of  visual, 
tactile,  muscular,  and  labyrinthino  imiires- 
sious;  the  efferent  or  motor  apparatus  are 
the  muscles,  chieHy  those  of  the  head,  neck, 
spiue,  and  lower  extremities.  Derangement 
of  anj'  part  of  this  mechanism  niaj'  lead  to 
vertigo,  by  the  interruption  of  its  power  of 
adjustment  being  appreciated  by  cortical 
centres.  Vertigo  is  often  associated  with 
reeling  or  staggering,  and  is  incorrectly  said 
to  cause  it.  Actually  vertigo  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  disturbed  locomotor  coordination — 
a  rudimentary  disorder  of  coordination  of 
locomotive  movements  (Iluglilings  Jackson), 
whilst  reeling  is  an  adaptive  effort  to  preserve 
the  ecjuilibrunn.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
cortical  centres  in  an  unstable  condition  may 
give  rise  to  vertigo,  withotit  there  being  any 
disease  or  disturbance  of  subordmate  centres, 
or  of  peripheral  impressions.  Dr.  C.  L.  Dana 
has  recorded  two  cases  in  which  vertigo  and 
staggering  occurred,  associated  in  each  case 
witli  a  lesion  of  the  temporal  K)be.  It  is 
probable  the  migrainous  vertigo  is  due  to  dis- 
charging lesions  of  the  cortical  centres  con- 
cerned in  the  consciousness  of  ecpiilibratory 
percei)tions.  A  fact  that  supports  the  asser- 
tion that  vertigo  is  a  rudimentary  disorder  of 
coordination,  is  that  when  in  a  person,  who 
has  a  sensation  as  if  he  were  moving  or 
turning  in  a  certain  direction,  movements 
actually  take  place,  they  are  always  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  previously  felt  he  was 
turning  when  no  outward  movements  oc- 
curred. Kxperiniental  researches  and  ob- 
servations in  disease  have  establislied  the 
conclusion  that  the  semicircular  canals  take 
an  imjiortant  share  in  normal  eipiilibration; 
injury  and  disease  of  tlicse  parts  occasioning 
locomotive  incoordination,  temporary  when 
one  side  only  is  deranged,  permanent  wlien 
both  sides  are  involved.  The  arrangement 
of  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  physical 
principles  involved  in  their  actions,  are  very 
complicated,  but  have  been  carefully  studied 
and  explained  by  Flourens,  Cyon,  Criim- 
Brown,  and  others;  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Flourens  tliat  injury  of  each  canal 
is  followed  by  definite  locomotive  disturb- 
ance, causing  the  body  to  tend  to  fall,  or 
actually  to  fall,  in  a  definite  and  i)recise 
direction,  forwards,  backwards,  or  to  one  or 
other  side,  according  to  which  of  them  is  in- 
jured. The  sensory  ifnpressions  originating 
m  the  semicircular  canals  are  caused  by 
varying  tension  of  the  endolymph,  communi- 


cated to  the  vestibular  division  of  tlio  audi- 
tory nerve  spread  out  on  the  ainpullie  of  the 
membranous  canal.  Variations  in  labyrin- 
thine tension  may  l)e  produced  by  alterations 
in  the  position  of  the  head,  by  differences  in 
the  vascular  tension  of  the  labyrinthine 
blood-vessels,  and  by  the  varying  pressure  in 
the  middle  chamber  of  tlie  ear,  induced  by 
obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  spasm  of 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  and  other  causes  ; 
and  it  may  also  be  due  to  disease  of  the 
lal)yrintli  itself,  or  communicated  to  the 
labyrinth.  Doubts  have  been  tiirown  on  the 
experimental  evidence  that  disturbed  eipiili- 
bration  is  due  to  injuries  to  the  semicircular 
canals  by  Ewald,  Sieiner,  lioetclier,  Ac,  and 
the  effects  have  been  attributed  to  injuries 
to  the  brain  jjrodticed  in  the  exjieriments. 
Schitrs  observation  that  section  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves  does  not  cause  disturbance  of 
equilibration  does  not  negative  irritative 
lesions  of  the  membranous  canals  giving  rise 
to  it.  The  fact  that  whilst  injuries  to  the 
bony  canals  do  not  give  rise  to  movements, 
injuries  to  the  membranous  canals  do  cause 
movements,  is  of  much  significance.  More- 
over, it  is  asserted  that  '  if  the  horizontal 
canal  is  laid  bare,  and  the  membranous  canal 
opened  so  as  to  expose  the  endolymph,  blow- 
ing gently  over  the  opened  canal  with  a  tine 
glass  cannula  will  produce  a  d(!iinite  move- 
ment of  tlie  head,  which  is  turned  to  the  one 
side  or  to  the  other,  according  as  the  current 
of  air  drives  the  endolymph  towards  or  away 
from  the  ampidla.  From  this  it  is  inferred 
that  a  movement  of  the  endolymph  over,  or 
an  increased  presstire  of  the  endolymph  on, 
the  surroundings  in  the  ampulla  gives  rise  to 
afferent  impulses  which  in  some  way  deter- 
mine the  issue  of  efferent  impulses  leiwling 
to  the  movements  of  the  head  '  (Michael 
Foster).  In  some  cases  of  aural  vertigo,  the 
giddiness  is  mucli  influenced  by  the  position 
of  the  head,  and  it  is  only  in  certain  positions 
that  this  sym]ttom  is  produced.  This  is 
readily  accounted  for  on  tiie  supposition  that 
the  disease  causing  it  is  in  the  semicircular 
canals,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  lie  in  the 
three  directions  of  space,  and  change  in  tlie 
position  must  affect  the  pressure  of  the  endo- 
lymph on  the  various  ampulla',  resulting  in 
adjustmentof  position  when  the  coilrdinating 
centres  are  in  proper  working  order,  but  when 
these  are  deranged  leading  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  disordered  equilibration  or  vertigo. 
As  far  as  is  known,  change  in  position  cannot 
in  any  similar  manner  disturb  the  relations 
of  the  auditory  nucleus,  nor  the  brain  itself; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  migraine, 
which  is  a  cortical  disease,  alterations  in 
position  may  intensify  or  cause  vertigo. 
Further,  the  evidence  supplied  in  a  y»o»<- 
viortcm  examination  of  a  case  of  Meniere's, 
where  hiemon-hagic  inflammatory  material 
was  found  in  the  semicircular  canals,  and  no 
disfase  of  the  brain,  proves  that  disease  of 
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the  semicircular  canals  per  se  may  give  rise 
to  vertigo.  Visual  and  tactile  impressions 
are  liable  to  be  deranged  in  many  ways,  for 
instance,  by  unexpected  or  unusual  move- 
ments, as  in  swinging,  being  at  sea,  &c. ;  by 
local  disease  of  the  visual  and  tactile  ap- 
paratus ;  and  by  disease  in  the  nerve-trunks 
and  spinal  cord,  interrupting  conduction  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centre.  By  disturbances 
in  visual,  tactile,  or  labyrinthine  impressions 
the  equilibrising  centre  is  iminformed  or 
misinformed,  and  incoordination  results,  out- 
wardly shown  by  reeling  or  falling,  and 
inwardly  by  the  sensation  we  call  vertigo. 
Loss  or  perversion  of  visual  or  tactile  sensa- 
tions may  be  compensated  for,  if  the  two 
remaining  sensory  processes  continue  intact, 
but  nothing  compensates  for  entire  loss  of 
labyrinthine  impressions  (Ferrier).  The  vesti- 
bular nerve  which  is  distributed  to  the  semi- 
circular canals  is  a  branch  of  the  auditory, 
the  nucleus  of  which  in  the  medulla  is  in 
close  relation  with  that  of  the  vagus ;  and 
thus  the  fact  is  explained  that  disturbances 
in  the  large  area  of  distribution  of  the 
pneumogastric  are  found  associated  with 
labyrmthine  disease,  by  propagation  of  the 
irritation  from  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory 
to  that  of  the  adjacent  vagus ;  and  con- 
versely, the  intimate  association  of  these 
two  nuclei  enables  us  to  understand  how 
disease  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera 
occasions  vertigo.  It  must  further  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  labyrinth  receives  its  blood- 
supply  from  the  vertebral  artery,  which  at  its 
origin  from  the  subclavian  is  in  near  prophi- 
quity  to  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic,  from  which  it  receives  a  rich 
plexus  of  nervous  filaments.  The  inferior 
cervical  ganglion  also  sends  communicating 
branches  to  the  vagus,  and  branches  to  the 
heart.  In  this  double  way,  therefore,  the 
labyrinth  has  important  nervous  relations 
with  the  stomach,  heart,  and  other  organs. 

Pathology. — Vertigo  may  be  excited  by 
variations  in  the  local  or  general  blood- 
pressure,  which  cause  variations  in  the  laby- 
rinthine tension,  as  in  anaemia,  gout,  and 
other  affections.  It  may  be  excited  reflexly 
by  disease  of  the  nose  {vertigo  a  naso  laso, 
Joul),  or  by  disease  of  the  larynx.  The 
symptom  is  also  produced  by  certain  drugs, 
such  as  quinine,  salicin,  and  the  salicylates, 
which  may  act  on  the  labyrinth  through 
the  vascular  systena,  as  is  reimered  probable 
by  the  deafness  and  tinnitus  accompanying 
it,  but  which  may  be  due  to  its  action  on 
the  auditory  nucleus,  or  the  cortical  centres 
concerned  in  consciousness  of  auditory  per- 
ceptions. Vertigo  may  be  excited  by  sending 
a  galvanic  current  through  the  head  from 
one  mastoid  process  to  the  other,  but  the 
exact  mode  of  its  action  is  not  known. 

Vertigo  may  be  divided  into  degrees  or 
Btages,  namely,  (1)  a  feeling  of  confusion  and 
instability ;    (2)  a  feeling  as  if  objects   are 


moving;  (3)  a  feeling  as  if  the  individual 
himself  is  moving;  and  (4)  actual  move- 
ments of  the  body. 

Varieties.— The  important  forms  of  ver- 
tigo which  occur  in  practice  will  be  further 
considered  under  the  following  heads :  (1) 
Ocular;  (2)  Auditory;  (3)  Gastric;  (4)  Ner- 
vous; (5)  Epileptic;  (6)  Migrainous;  (7)  with 
organic  brain-disease  ;  and  (8)  Gouty. 

1.  Ocular  Vertigo.  —  Vertigo  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  ocular  disorders,  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  serious  cerebral  disease. 
The  simplest  form  is  in  paralysis  of  a  single 
muscle,  as  the  external  rectus.  The  vertigo 
is  not  occasioned  by  the  diplopia,  but  by  the 
incorrect  notion  formed  of  external  objects 
by  the  paralysed  eye,  due  to  what  is  known 
as  '  eri'oneous  projection.'  The  confusion 
thereby  produced  gives  rise  to  vertigo,  and 
often  to  reeling.  One  of  the  most  important 
varieties  of  ocular  vertigo  is  that  occasioned 
by  insufficiency  of  the  internal  recti  muscles  — 
muscular  asthenopia.  This  is  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  myopia.  During  reading, 
these  muscles,  which  have  long  been  over- 
taxed by  exertions  to  maintain  the  conver- 
gence of  the  eyes  rendered  necessary  when 
looking  at  near  objects,  suddenly  give  way 
under  the  strain;  they  relax,  the  eyeballs 
turn  out,  and  the  letters  on  the  page  be- 
come indistinct,  run  into  each  other  or  over- 
lap, and  a  sense  of  confusion  and  giddiness 
occurs.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  aching 
at  the  backs  of  the  e_ves,  headache,  and  some- 
times by  nausea.  Such  cases  are  often  mis- 
understood even  by  medical  men.  Muscular 
asthenopia  may  occur  also  with  h.^'per- 
metropia ;  and  as  a  seqtiel  to  exhausting 
diseases,  such  as  fevers  and  diphtheria.  Many 
instances  are  recorded  where,  owing  to  this 
cause  of  vertigo  not  being  recognised,  serious 
errors  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  have  re- 
sulted. For  the  diagnosis  of  the  particular 
optical  defect  and  treatment,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Vision,  Disorders  of. 

2.  Aural  or  Auditory  Vertigo.— Sy- 
NON. :  Vertigo  ah  Aure  Lcesa  ;  Labyrinthine 
Vertigo  ;  Apoplectiform  Vertigo  ;  Meniere's 
Disease. 

Aural  vertigo  is  very  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Meniere's  disease,  from  the 
excellent  description  of  the  malady  first 
given  in  1861  by  Meniere,  though  strictly 
this  term  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  an 
acute  or  apoplectiform  character.  Under  the 
term  '  Meniere's  disease  '  is  gi-ouped  a  class 
of  cases  in  which  vertigo  is  caused  by  per- 
version or  abeyance  of  the  labyrinthine 
function.  The  labyrinthine  disturbance  may 
be  caused  either  (1)  directly  by  an  affection 
of  the  labyrinth,  such  as  (a)  hsemorrhage, 
(b)  congestion  and  inflammation ;  or  (2)  in- 
directly,  by  {a)  disease  of  the  middle  ear 
(otitis  media),  {h)  obstruction  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  (c)  spasm  of  the  tensor  tj'mpani, 
or  paralysis  of  the  stapedius,  or  {d)  irritation 
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or  obstruction  of  the  external  auditory  mea- 
tus, and  pressure  on  the  nienibraiia  t,vnii)ani, 
as  by  cerumen,  forei]!^u  bodies,  or  by  syrinj^ing 
the  ears,  esjiecially  when  the  menibrsuia 
tynipani  is  perforated.  Thus  the  labyrinthine 
affection  may  be  either  of  an  irritative  or  of 
a  destructive  nature,  and  the  efiect  of  the 
lesion  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  in  the  two 
cases  (Ferrier).  That  is  to  say,  whilst  an 
irritative  lesion  would  cause  the  tendencj'  to 
fall  in  one  direction,  a  destructive  lesion  of 
the  same  canal  would  cause  a  tendency  to 
fall  ua  the  opposite  direction.  In  Meniere's 
disease,  strictly  speakin;^,  there  is  always 
coincident  disturbance  in  the  functions  of 
semicircular  canals  and  cochlea,  as  indicated 
by  the  three  most  important  associated 
symptoms — vertij^o,  tinnitus,  and  deafness. 
Accompanying  these  cardinal  symptoms  there 
are  accessory  plienomena,  due  to  secondary 
visceral  disturbance,  namely,  pallor,  faint- 
ness,  and  nausea  or  vomiting— a  condition  of 
syncope.  Dr.  Buzzard  has  recently  done 
good  service  in  suggesting  that  in  some  cases 
of  aural  vertigo  the  lesion,  often  a  functional 
one,  may  be  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
pomting  out  that  a  lesion  of  the  auditory 
nucleus  would,  by  the  laws  of  peripheral 
perception,  be  referred  to  the  terminations  of 
the  nerve  in  the  semicircular  canals  or  cochlea, 
or  in  both.  Aural  vertigo  is  rare  in  young 
persons,  and  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  later 
half  of  life.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than 
in  women. 

The  disease  makes  its  appearance,  in  a 
person  apparently  quite  well,  or  the  subject 
only  of  some  chronic  aural  disease,  with  a 
loud  noise  in  the  ear,  compared  by  diflerent 
persons  to  the  whistle  of  a  steam-enjiine,  the 
firing  of  a  gun,  or  the  roar  of  the  ocean. 
When  a  person,  as  not  infrequently  happens 
after  the  first  attack,  has  an  habitual  noise 
in  the  ear,  this  at  the  time  of  the  attack  is 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  noise,  which  is  wholly  or 
principally  in  one  ear,  is  soon  followed  by 
the  feeling  of  giddiness.  This  is  generally  of 
a  high  gi'ade,  causing  the  sensation  of  sur- 
rounding objects  moving  in  some  one  di- 
rection, a  feeling  of  translation  of  the  patient's 
body  in  the  same  direction,  or  actual  move- 
ments of  the  body.  The  movement,  whether 
apparent  or  real,  is  usually /ro/rt  the  side  on 
which  the  ear  is  affected.  In  recurring 
attacks  the  movements,  whether  of  objects 
or  of  the  individual,  are  nearly  always  in  the 
same  direction.  Usually  the  sensation  of 
movement  is  from  behmd  forward,  or  to  one 
or  the  other  side,  or  the  patient  has  a  feeling 
of  rotation  in  a  vertical  axis.  "When  in  bed, 
the  room,  bed,  and  occupant  are  felt  as  if 
turning  round  and  round,  or  rising  or  sink- 
ing. Accompanying  the  vertigo  there  is 
reeling,  and  the  patient'clings  to  surrounding 
objects  for  support.  In  some  cases  the  move- 
ment is  too  rapid  for  the  patient  to  obtain 


security  in  this  way,  and  he  is  thrown  to  the 
ground,  sometimes  with  such  violence  as  to 
occasion  serious  injuries.  One  ])aticnt  de- 
scribed the  sensation  as  '  if  his  hoels  went  up 
into  the  air.'  When  falling  takes  place,  it  ia 
usuallj'  forwards  or  to  one  side.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  especially  remembered  that, 
except  in  rare  cases,  there  is  no  loss  of  con- 
sciousness ;  the  patient  being  able  imme- 
diately after  the  attack  to  describe  the  sen- 
sations ho  experienced,  or  even  to  answer 
questions  in  the  attack  itself.  In  some  cases 
deafness,  more  or  less  complete,  but  some- 
times transitory,  follows--at  an  appreciable 
interval — the  vertigo,  and  in  some  cases  is 
altogether  wanting.  Following,  in  more  or 
less  rapid  succession,  the  tinnitus  and  ver- 
tigo, there  occur  nausea  and  in  most  cases 
vomiting,  accompanied  by  pallor  of  the  face ; 
the  skin  becomes  cold  and  covered  with  a 
clammy  sweat.  In  some  cases  oscillatory 
movements  of  the  eyes  are  obser\'ed.  It  is 
generally  asserted  that  objects  appear  to 
move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  tlio 
ocular  movements.  This  is  not  universally 
true  ;  and  probably,  contrary  to  the  state- 
ments of  most  writers,  the  apparent  move- 
ments of  objects  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  observed  movements  of  the  eyes.  Gra- 
dually the  attack  passes  off;  the  noises  in 
the  ear  lessen,  but  deafness  is  left  behind. 
The  body  recovers  its  warmth,  and  the  pallor 
subsides,  but  vertigo  and  vomiting  may 
persist  for  some  hours  or  even  days,  both 
being  aggravated  or  induced  by  rising  from 
a  horizontal  position.  Slight  attacks  may 
only  last  a  few  minutes.  In  cases  where 
there  is  a  direct  lesion  of  the  labyrinth,  a 
certain  degree  of  deafness — a  limitation  of 
the  held  of  audition,  that  is,  the  loss  of  cer- 
tain sounds  in  tlie  musical  scale  —and  tinnitus 
remain.  The  patient  is  in  all  other  respects 
well,  except  for  the  dread  of  a  recunence  of 
the  attack.  Occasionally,  however,  a  certain 
degree  of  vertigo  and  reeling  persist,  liable 
to  be  aggravated  by  gastric  derangement. 
The  \vriter  has  known  a  patient  who  had 
extremely  severe  and  typical  attacks,  who 
both  previously  and  subsequently  suffered 
from  functional  dysphagia  between  the  at- 
tacks— a  full-sized  bougie  could  be  easily 
passed.  It  was  evidently  due  to  disturbance 
in  the  vagus  nucleus.  A  patient  nirely 
escapes  with  one  attack.  Subsequent  attacks 
are  separated  by  distinct  intervals,  but  in 
severe  cases  these  may  become  less  and  less, 
until  a  permanent  vertiginous  state,  of  a 
most  distressing  character,  may  be  re.-Mjhed, 
liable  to  paroxysmal  exacerbations.  In  such 
very  grave  cases  spontaneous  cure  may  occur 
on  the  establishment  of  complete  and  per- 
manent deafness,  or  relief  may  be  obtained 
by  therapeutical  measures.  When  the  laby- 
rinthine disturbance  is  secondary  to  disease 
of  some  other  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus, 
removal  of  the  primary  disease,  as  cerumen 
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or  tympanic  catarrh,  will,  when  practicable, 
promptly  remove  the  symptoms,  and  the 
attacks  may  not  recur. 

Diagnosis. — Meniere's  disease  has  to  be 
distinguished  from  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  gastric 
derangement,  and  other  forms  of  vertigo. 
From  all  these  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
almost  invariable  co-existence  of  tinnitus, 
deafness,  and  vertigo ;  with,  in  addition,  a 
tendency  to  syncope  and  nausea,  or  vomiting. 
The  conciurrence  of  tlie  first  three  symptoms 
renders  it  probable  that  the  labyrinth  is  in- 
volved, a  point  which  will  be  further  estab- 
lished by  testing  audition  with  a  tuning-fork 
and  watch.  The  vertigo  is  generally  of  move- 
ment in  a  certain  definite  and  uniform  direc- 
tion. There  is  never  numbness,  tingling,  or 
any  sensations  analogous  to  an  aura ;  but 
aching  of  the  upper  extremities,  and  discolora- 
tion of  the  hands,  may  occiu",  from  irradiation 
of  the  irritation  fi-om  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  to  the  brachial  plexus  (Woakes). 
As  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  natin-e  of  the 
labyrinthine  affection,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  some  rules  have  been  laid  down  by 
authorities.  If  a  person  who  has  formerly 
heard  well  becomes  suddenly  deaf,  or  hard  of 
hearing,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  apoplectic 
attack,  and  if  there  is  at  the  same  time  an 
uncertain  and  staggering  gait,  but  no  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  in  the  nerve-tracts,  and  if 
the  examination  shows  a  normal  raembrana 
tympani,  and  perfectly  permeable  Eustachian 
tube,  we  may  believe  with  great  probability 
that  there  is  an  affection  of  the  labyrinth 
(Troltsch).  Deafness  and  tinnitus  occurring 
without  vertigo  indicate  an  affection  of  the 
middle  ear.  Vertigo  and  tinnitus  without 
deafness  may  be  due  to  a  similar  affection  of 
the  middle  ear.  Vertigo,  tinnitus,  and  deaf- 
ness are  certainly  due  to  an  affection  of  the 
labyrinth.  When  the  vertigo  is  markedly 
intiuenced  by  changes  in  the  position  of  the 
head,  it  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  strong 
evidence  that  the  disease  is  in  tiie  labyrinth. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  held  by  some  authori- 
ties that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak  as  to 
the  exact  seat  of  the  lesion  in  cases  of  aural 
vertigo,  though  it  must  be  in  some  part  of 
the  auditory  nerve,  or  in  the  part  of  the  brain 
where  auditory  impressions  9^e  perceived. 
Careful  otoscopic  examination  should  be 
made,  the  permeability  of  the  Eustachian 
tubes  tested,  and  the  tuning-fork  and  watch 
employed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
conducting  apparatus,  before  an  exact  opinion 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of 
the  disease.  Vomiting,  following  the  ingestion 
of  some  rich  or  indigestible  food,  may  be  so 
severe  and  lasting  as  to  monopolise  attention, 
and  the  vertigo  and  tinnitus  may  not  be 
complained  of.  In  such  a  case,  a  mistake 
may  readily  occur  in  a  first  attack. 

Prognosis.  —  Where  the  labyrinthine 
affection  is  due  to  some  remediable  defect, 


the  disease  will  subside  on  removal  of  the 
cause,  such  as  cerumen  or  tj'mpanic  catarrh; 
hence  the  great  importance  of  an  exact 
diagnosis  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  When 
the  lesion  is  primarily  of  the  labyrinth,  a 
certain  degree  of  deafness  and  tinnitus  is 
nearly  always  left,  and  recurrence  of  the 
attack  is  to  be  anticipated,  though  some  cases 
recover  completely  under  treatment.  In  some 
instances  the  tinnitus  and  vertigo  may  cease 
on  the  patient  becoming  completely  deaf. 

Treatment. — In  the  attack,  and  for  a  short 
time  following  it,  the  recumbent  position 
should  be  strictly  maintained.  Bromide  of 
potassium  or  ammonium,  in  ten  to  twenty 
grains  for  a  dose,  should  be  administered, 
and  small  pieces  of  ice  swallowed.  Next, 
any  gastric  derangement  should  be  corrected, 
for  in  some  cases  such  derangement  excites  a 
paroxysm  in  a  person  predisposed  to  it  by 
some  aural  affection,  insufficient  alone  to 
induce  an  attack.  Alkalis  and  vegetable 
bitters,  with  or  without  bisnnith,  will  gener- 
ally be  useful  for  this  purpose.  Any  abnormal 
local  condition  must  be  treated.  Sub- 
secjuent  to  the  attack  quinine  in  full  doses, 
3  to  5  or  10  grains  three  times  a  day,  per- 
severingly  used,  is  sometimes  attended  with 
the  best  results  (Charcot).  The  writer  has 
seen  many  cases  which  corroborate  this  state- 
ment. Gelsemium  and  salicylate  of  sodium 
have  been  found  useful  (Gowers).  Counter- 
irritants,  including  the  actual  cautery, 
applied  to  the  mastoid  region,  have  proved 
serviceable  in  some  cases,  and  may  be  used 
in  addition  to  other  measures.  Threatened 
attacks  of  aural  vertigo  may  be  often  avoided, 
especially  in  cases  in  which  arterial  tension 
is  high,  by  a  dose  of  calomel,  and  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  give  a  patient  liable  to  attacks 
calomel  powders  (gr.  iij.  or  v.)  to  be  always 
carried  in  the  pocket-book,  and  order  one  to 
be  placed  on  the  tongue  when  any  threaten- 
ings  occur. 

3.  Gastric  Vertigo. — Synon.  :  Vertigo 
a  Stoniacho  Lesso. 

Vertigo,  occasionally  of  a  high  grade,  some- 
times accompanies  chronic  gastric  dei'ange- 
ment.  It  is  more  common  with  slight  than 
with  grave  affections  of  the  stomach,  but  has 
been  met  with  in  well-marked  organic  disease 
of  this  organ.  An  explanation  of  its  occur- 
rence has  been  given  in  the  introductory 
remarks.  It  sometimes  occurs  soon  after  a 
meal,  but  more  often  when  the  stomach  is 
emjity  (Trousseau).  At  the  same  time  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  cases  of  gastric 
vertigo  are  much  less  common  than 
Trousseau's  description  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  some 
ear-disease  is  revealed  by  careful  examina- 
tion. Associated  with  the  vertigo  are  usually 
pain  and  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  stomach, 
increased  by  food  ;  heartburn ;  eructations ; 
vomiting ;  flatulence ;  and  pain  in  the  left 
hypochondrium  and  chest.     The  bowels  may 
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be  torpid,  or  dinrrha'a  may  be  present.  The 
piiticiit  often  siuliloiily  experiences  a  swiin- 
uiint;  in  t)ie  head,  objects  may  appear  to 
revolve,  the  patient's  f^ait  becomes  tottering, 
and  he  may  even  full.  Often  there  is  con- 
strictive headache,  faintness  and  pallor  with 
nausea,  and  sometimes  troublesome  vomit- 
ing, but  there  is  no  loss  of  consciousness. 
Visual  hallucinations  may  be  present,  and 
buz/ing  in  the  ears  experienced,  but  there 
is  no  deafness.  The  vertiginous  symptoms 
may  so  predominate  that  the  gastric  symp- 
toms may  not  be  coinpluined  of;  but  treat- 
ment directed  against  dyspepsia  cures  the 
vertigo.  When  predisposing  gastric  disturb- 
ance is  present,  trivial  causes,  such  as  look- 
ing at  objects  which  lead  to  confused  visual 
impressions,  may  excite  an  attack,  but  this 
may  also  arise  spontaneously.  In  many 
cases  relief  is  obtained  by  the  recumbent 
position,  but  attacks  may  occur  when  the 
patient  is  lying  down. 

Diagnosis. — This  form  of  vertigo  is  dia- 
gnosed from  epilepsy  by  absence  of  loss  of 
consciousness ;  and  from  labyrinthine  vertigo 
by  the  absence  of  deafness,  and  the  physical 
signs  of  aural  disease.  It  cannot  be  con- 
cluded that  the  vertigo  is  essentially  gastric 
without  thorough  examination  of  tlie  ears, 
for,  as  alreadj-  stated,  vertigo  may  be  excited 
by  gastric  disturbance  when  there  is  laby- 
rinthine affection  insufficient  alone  to  deter- 
mine an  attack.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  signs  of  gastric  and  intestinal  derange- 
ment are  induced  in  Meniere's  disease,  and 
may  be  so  prominent  as  to  cause  the  aural 
alTection  to  be  overlooked. 

4.  Nervous  Vertigo.  —  Synon.  :  Fr. 
Verfirje  JS'crvciise. 

Not  uncommonly,  vertigo  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  symptoms  of  nervous  ex- 
haustion and  depression.  This  occurs  in 
persons  unduly  taxing  their  nervous  powers, 
by  severe  intellectual  strain,  especially  when 
combined  with  anxiety,  or  by  sexuiil  excesses. 
It  occurs  also  from  tlie  depressing  efl'ects  of 
the  inunoderate  use  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  and 
tea.  The  vertigo  rarely  reaches  a  high  grade, 
manifesting  itself  by  a  sensation  of  confusion, 
or  of  objects  revolving,  occasionally  only  by 
tlie  feeling  of  a  tendency  to  fall.  It  may  be 
associated  with  a  slight  reel,  but  more  often 
the  j)atient  feels  as  if  he  were  walking  un- 
steadily, when  there  is  no  perceptible  peculi- 
arity of  gait.  As  a  rule  giddiness  is  only 
experienced  in  the  upright  position,  but  in 
some  cases  it  occurs  when  the  subject  is 
recumbent,  and  the  patient  often  complains 
of  sudden  and  violent  startings  when  just  in 
the  act  of  falling  asleep.  It  is  often  intensi- 
fied by  an  elevated  position,  and  in  large 
buildings  and  assemblies.  Hence  it  is  often 
experienced  in  church. _  It  is  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing, owing  to  the  sutTerer's  emotional 
eipiilibiiuin  being  easily  disturbed,  and  is 
freijueutly   associated  with  a  di'ead  of  im- 


'  pending  cerebral  disease — epilejisy,  apoplexy, 
i  insanity,  itc.  There  often  co-exist  gastric  de- 
rangement and  flatulence,  with  irritability 
of  the  heart,  pal])itation,  and  slceplesMiess. 
There  may  be  slight  and  temporary  bu/./ing 
in  the  ears,  but  deafness  is  absent,  and  loss 
of  consciousness  does  not  occur.  In  these 
respects  it  is  readily  distinguished  fioin 
Meniere's  disea.se  and  petit  mat. 

TuKATMKNT. — This  variety  is  to  be  treated 
by  removal  of  the  cause — over-work,  excessive 
sexual  indulgence,  or  the  abuse  of  alcohol, 
tobacco,  or  tea ;  by  correction  of  any  dys- 
peptic symptoms  ;  and  by  the  administration 
of  nervine  tonics,  such  as  iron,  quinine,  or 
strychnine.  Bromides  should  be  avoided  if 
possible. 

5.  Epileptic  Vertigo.  —  Vertigo  may 
occur  in  a  slight  fit  of  epilepsy,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  a  severe  attack.  The 
symptom   may  replace    an  epileptic    fit,  or 

I  maj-  co-exist  with  epilepsy.  It  is  more 
common  in  epileptic  vertigo  for  the  patient 
to  imat^ine  that  he  himself  is  moving  or 
turning  round,  than  for  external  objects  to 
appear  in  motion  (Russell  Reynolds).  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  accept  the  patient's 
mere  statement  of  '  giddiness.'  The  term 
is  often  loosely  apiilied.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  his  exact  sensations,  and  only  to 
conclude  there  is  vertigo  when  actual  feel- 
ings of  movement  are  experienced.  If  the 
vertigo  is  related  to  change  of  position  of 
the  head,  it  is  probably  labyrinthine.  The 
latter  is  not  usually  accompanied  by  loss  of 
consciousness,  and  is  more  apt  to  be  followed 
by  vomiting  iGowers). 

6.  Migrainous  Vertigo. — Vertigo  com- 
monly constitutes  one  of  the  phenomena  of 
migraine,  occurring  as  a  rule  after  the  dis- 
orders of  sight,  touch,  and  speech,  when 
these  form  i)art  of  the  seizure,  and  either 
attends  or  follows  the  development  of  the 
headache  (Liveing).  Vertigo  sometimes  re- 
places the  attacks  of  migi-aine.  It  is  apt  to 
occur  on  change  of  posture,  or  on  suddenly 
turning  the  head.  As  a  rule,  migrainous 
vertigo  is  slight  in  degree,  but  it  may  be 
quite  severe,  and  accomi)anied  by  nausea 
and  vomiting.  It  is  (uuissociated  with 
noises  in  the  ear,  or  with  deafness.  See 
Megrim. 

7.  Vertigo  in  Connexion  with  Or- 
ganic Disease  of  the  Nervous  System. 
\'ertiL,'0  sometimes  accompanies  disease  of 
the  cerebrum,  both  acute,  as  apoplexy,  and 
chronic,  as  a  tumour.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  vertigo  may  be  excited  by 
cortical  lesions,  thus  explaining  ei)ile|)tic  and 
mif,'Ti'inous  vertigo.  Diseases  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  of  its  middle  crura  are  often 
attended  with  reeling  gait,  and  sometimes 
with  vertigo.  This  symptom  sometimes 
accompanies  the  ataxy  of  tabes  dorsalis; 
and  is  a  marked  symptom  of  some  cases  of 
insular  sclerosis. 
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8.  Gouty  Vertigo. — Vertigo,  labyrin- 
thine or  other,  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
gouty  persons.  It  inq,y  disappear  after  an 
outburst  of  gouty  arthritis ;  or  be  removed 
by  alkalis,  colchicum,  salicylate  of  sodium, 
mercury,  and  other  proper  remedies,  and 
attention  to  diet. 

A  peculiar  form  of  disease  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Gex'lier  of  Fernex,  Switzerland, 
which  he  has  called  '  paralysing  vertigo,' 
and  which  subsequent  writers  have  named 
'  Gerher's  disease.'  It  consists  of  three 
groups  of  symptoms :  (1)  muscular  weak- 
ness in  the  neck  or  trunk  muscles  and  legs, 
and  occasionally  Lu  the  hands ;  (2)  pain 
in  the  neck  and  occiput ;  (3)  ocular  symp- 
toms, of  which  ptosis  is  the  most  common. 
Occasionally  diplopia  and  amblyopia  are 
present.  Dizziness  or  mistiness  before  the 
eyes  is  often  present,  more  rarely  rotatory 
vertigo.  The  attacks  usually  occur  about 
once  or  twice  a  day,  and  between  the  attacks 
the  patient  is  well.  The  disease  has  only 
been  observed  in  some  Swiss  villages  on  the 
French  frontier,  where  the  malady  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  le  tourniquet.  It 
appears  to  have  had  a  kind  of  epidemic  pre- 
valence. Its  nature  is  very  doubtful,  but 
appears  to  be  a  functional  disturbance  or 
psychosis.  No  evidence  of  organic  disease 
has  been  present  in  the  cases  recorded. 

Stephen  Mackenzie. 

VESICAL  DISEASES.— 5ee  Bladder, 
Diseases  of. 

VESICANTS  {vesica,  1  blister).— A  class 
of  counter-irritants  which  produce  blisters. 
See  Counter-irritants. 

VESICLE  {vesicula,  diminutive  oi vesica, 
a  bladder). — Synon.  :  Fr.  Vesicule  ;  Ger. 
Bliisclien. 

Definition. — An  elevation  of  the  corny 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  caused  by  a  minute 
circumscribed  collection  of  sei-um  between 
it  and  the  mucous  layer  beneath. 

Description. — Vesicles  may  be  minute  or 
of  considerable  dimensions  ;  a  vesicle  of  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed  gives  th^iame  to  the 
cutaneous  affection  miliaria.  The  vesicles 
of  eczema  are  minute  and  frequently  con- 
fluent ;  those  of  scabies  are  occasionally 
acuminated  ;  the  vesicles  of  varioloid  are  not 
uncommonly  umbilicated  ;  those  of  herpes 
iris  are  developed  in  rings ;  the  vesicles  of 
ordinary  herpes  attain  the  bulk  of  a  split  pea ; 
and  the  vesicles  of  pemphigus,  on  account  of 
their  large  size,  are  called  '  bullae.'  Tlie 
contents  of  a  vesicle  are  apt  to  modify  ita 
name,  since  a  vesicle  containing  a  purulent 
fluid  or  pus  is  termed  a  '  pustule.'  The 
ordinary  course  of  a  vesicle  is  to  lose  its  fluid 
by  evaporation,  absorption,  or  rujiture  of  the 
distended  cuticle  ;  to  dry  up  into  a  thin  scale  ; 
and  to  terminate  by  desquamation,  without 
further  lesion  of  the  skin. 


VICARIOUS 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  vesicles  ia 
fully  described  under  the  heads  of  the  several 
diseases  of  which  they  are  a  symptom.  See 
Chicken-pox  ;  Herpes  ;  Miliaria  ;  and  Pem- 

Eeasmus  Wilson. 

VESICULAR    EMPHYSEMA.— A 

form  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
the  alveoli  are  distended  with  air.  See 
Lungs,  Emphysema  of. 

VIABLE  [vie,  life).— Synon.  :  Pr.  Viahle; 
Ger.  Lebendig.  —  An  epithet  applied  to  a 
newly  born  child,  to  indicate  its  capacity  for 
maintaining  an  independent  existence.  Via- 
bility has  chiefly  to  be  determined  by  the 
age  of  the  foetus,  and  by  its  condition  as 
regards  formation,  health,  and  strength  {see 
Fcetus,  Diseases  of  the).  It  has  also  been 
supposed  to  depend  in  some  measure  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  a  child  is 
born  {see  Periodicity  in  Disease).  The 
question  of  viabUitj'  has  important  medico- 
legal beai'ings,  for  which  reference  should  be 
made  to  works  upon  forensic  medicine. 

VIBICES  {vihex,  a  wale).— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Vergetures  ;  Ger.  Striemen. — A  term  applied 
to  patches  of  discolorisation  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  somewhat  resembling  the  marks 
of  stripes  or  wales,  and  due  to  the  presence 
of  altered  blood  in  the  part.  Vibices  may 
arise  either  during  life,  as  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  causes  {see  Extravasation)  ;  or 
after  death,  as  one  form  of  cadaveric  lividity 
or  hypostasis.     See  Death,  Signs  of. 

VIBRATION.— This  word  is  sometunes 
employed  as  a  synonym  for  fremitus.  See 
Fremitus  ;  and  Physical  Examination. 

VIBRIO  {vihro,  I  shake).— Synon.  :  Fr. 
Vihrion ;  Ger.  Zitterthierchen.  See  Micro- 
organisms. 

VICARIOUS  {vicarius,  in  place  of 
anothei'). — This  word  signifies  substitution, 
and  in  physiology  and  pathology  implies  that 
some  part  or  organ  performs  certain  func- 
tions, or  is  morbidly  affected,  instead  and  in 
the  place  of  some  other  part  or  organ,  thus 
becoming  a  substitute  for  it.  The  notion  of 
vicariousness  is  chiefly  associated  with  a 
discharge  of  blood,  whether  physiological  or 
morbid.  Thus,  it  is  very  common  to  speak 
about  vicarious  menstruation,  which  is 
understood  to  mean  that  the  discharge  of 
blood  that  takes  place  normally  from  the 
uterus  at  the  menstrual  period,  either  does 
not  occur  at  all,  or  only  imperfectly,  and 
that  its  place  is  taken  by  hsEinorrhage  from 
some  other  part,  evidenced  by  epistaxis, 
haemoptysis,  ha^matemesis,  or  other  forms  of 
bleeding.  The  same  idea  is  extended  to 
morbid  haemorrhages,  such  as  bleeding  from 
piles,  when  this  becomes  habitual  in  an  in- 
dividual at  frequent  or  regular  intervals.  It 
is  supposed  that   bleeding  may  sometimes 
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take  place  from  other  parts  as  a  vicarious 
hn'iiiorrhage,  instead  of  from  the  ha;mor- 
rhoids. 

Agaiu,  discharges,  whether  normal  or 
morbid,  as  of  secretions,  mucus,  pus,  or  other 
materials,  are  believed  by  many  to  exhibit  a 
vicarious  relation  to  each  other  in  some 
instances,  coming  from  one  part  while  ceasing 
or  diminishing  at  another,  and  so  on.  This 
may  bo  iUustrated  by  expectoration  and 
diarrhoea  in  phtliisis,  whicli  api)ear  to  modify 
each  other  as  to  their  amount  in  some  cases 
of  this  disease.  Furtlier,  secretions  and 
excretions  are  regarded  as  acting  vicariously 
with  reference  to  each  other.  Thus  some 
of  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
undoubtedly  capable  of  acting  mutually  as 
substitutes,  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as 
an  instance  of  vicarious  action ;  while  such 
a  connexion  existing  between  the  perspira- 
tion and  urine  is  generally  recognised. 

Certain  morbid  conditions  are  also  con- 
sidered as  having  a  vicarious  relation.  For 
example,  congestion  of  or  haemorrhage  from 
one  part  may  take  the  place  of  congestion  at 
another  ;  or  inflammation  in  one  region  may 
be  the  substitute  for  intlammatiou  in  another 
region. 

There  ia  probably  more  or  less  truth  in 
these  notions  of  vicariousness,  as  applied 
in  relation  to  physiology  and  pathology.  In 
actual  practice,  however,  no  case  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  this  category, 
without  careful  and  thorough  investigation. 
It  has  happened  that  hicmorrhages  supposed 
to  be  vicarious  of  menstruation,  have  been 
important  signs  of  grave  diseases,  such  as 
gastric  ulcer,  or  pulmonary  phthisis.  The 
principle  may  be  of  value  in  certain  con- 
ditions as  an  indication  for  treatment. 

FuEDKRicK  T.  Roberts. 

VICHY,  in  Allier,  France.— Thermal 
alkaline  waters.    See  Mineral  Waters. 

VIDAGO,  in  Portugal.— Bicarbonated 
alkaline  ^^■aters,  with  lithium  and  arsenic. 
See  Mineral  Waters. 

VIGILIA. — Wakefulness  ;  a  term  for- 
merly applied  to  conditions  of  insomnia,  but 
now  little  used  and  almost  obsolete.  See 
Sleep,  Disorders  of;  and  Coma- Vigil. 

VILLOUS  GROWTH  (viUus,  hair).— 
A  growth  composed  of  hypertrophied  villi. 
See  Tumours. 

VIRGINIA  SPRINGS,  in  Virginia, 
United  States. — Sulphur  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

VIRULENT  (virus,  a  poison).— Pri- 
marily this  word  signifies  connected  with 
virus  or  poison.  It  is  generally,  however, 
employed  to  indicate  great  intensity  or 
malignancy  of  a  disease;  for  example,  viru- 
lent  inflammation,  virulent  bubo,  and  viru- 
lent small-pox, 
156 
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VIRUS  (Lat.).— Literally  this  word  sig- 
nifies a  poison,  but  in  medical  language  it  ia 
used  to  designate  any  kind  of  contagious 
material.     See  Coxtaoion. 

VISION,    Defects  of.  — Syson-.:     Fr. 

Troubles  dc  la  Vision;  Ger.Selu'nittiiruiigcn. 

Sight  may  be  defective  as  to  percej)tioii  of 

form,  of  colour,  or  of  light ;  and  the  whole, 

or  only  a  part  of  the  visual  field  may  be 

affected.     Sight  is  also  disordered  whenever 

binocular  single  vision  becomes  ditlicult  or 

impossible    [see    Strabismus)  ;     and    when 

visual  endurance  is  impaired.      The  terms 

'  vision '   and    '  sight,'    as    commonly    used, 

indicate  acuteness  of  vision,  and  refer  to  the 

perception  of  form  at  the  yellow  spot.     In  this 

article  disorders  (A)  of  perception  of  light, 

(B)  of  perception  of  colour,  and  (C)  of  the 

!  visual  field,  will  be  shortly  alluded  to;  but 

[  attention  will   be  chiefly  given   to  (D)    dia- 

;  orders   of    acuteness    of   vision   caused   by 

'  optical  defects  in  the  eyes. 

A.  Disorders  of  Perception  of 
Light. — Perception  of  light  is  ecpially  good 
in  all  parts  of  the  retinal  area,  except  the 
most  peripheral  zone,  which  appears  to  be 

I  Mind.  Impaired  perception  of  light  causes 
disproportionate  defect  of  vision  by  dull 
light — 'night-blindness.'  It  may  affect  the 
whole  field,  or  only  its  periphery.  It  occurs 
chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  outer  layers  of  the 

!  retina,  especially  sypliilitic  retinitis  and 
retinitis  pigmentosa,  and  sometimes  in 
chronic  glaucoma.  Lowered  light-sense 
over  the  whole  field  occasions  the  symptoms 
in  the  pecidiar  disease  known  as  functional 
or  endemic  nyctalopia  {torpor  retina;).  The 
ojiposite  condition,  day-blindness  with  true 
retinal  photophobia,  is  much  rarer  and  more 
obscure.  It  is  usually  congenital,  and 
accompanied  by  nj-stagmus,  amblyopia,  and 
colour-blindness.  Sec  Nyctalopia;  andHtME- 

RALOPIA. 

B.  Coloiir-Blindness.  —  Synon.  :  Dyi- 
chromaiopsia;  Achromatopsia. — Thi.s  when 
congenital,  is  usually  not  related  to  anj* other 
defects  of  '••ision.  Congenital  colour-blindness 
occurs  with  greater  intensity  and  far  greater 
frequency  in  males  than  in  females  (M. 
about  ST)  per  cent. ;  F.  -2  per  cent,  or  less). 
It  is  shown  by  more  or  less  want  of  power 
to  distinguish  between  certain  colours,  and 
depends  on  want  (complete  or  incomplete)  of 
one  of  the  three  fundamental  colour-sensa- 
tions Cred.  green,  violet).  The  spectrum  seen 
by  a  red-blind  person  appears  shorter  at  its 
red  end  than  it  docs  to  one  with  normal 
colour-vision,  and  he  sees  in  it  only  two  chief 
colours.  The  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green 
are  all  '  green,'  the  blue  and  violet  are 
'  blue.'  and  the  two  are  separated  by  a 
neutral  or  '  white  '  band  at  the  part  that  to 
the  normal  eye  is  bluish-green.  In  green- 
blindness  the  spectrum  is  not  shortened,  but 
the  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green  are  '  yellow  ' 
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of  various  shades,  or  sometimes  '  red  ' ;  the 
neutral  band  is  in  the  pure  green.  Violet- 
blindness  is  rare ;  in  it  the  spectrum  is 
shortened  at  the  violet  end.  It  is  often  im- 
possible to  distinguish  red-blindness  from 
green-blindness  with  certainty  except  by 
using  the  spectrum  ;  and  in  ordinary  exami- 
nation the  two  forms  are  best  grouped 
together  as  '  red-green-blindness.'  In  incom- 
plete red-green-blindness,  green,  bluish- 
green,  and  often  rose  are  confused  with  grey 
of  corresponding  shade,  and  red  is  con- 
fused with  shades  of  brown,  greenish-brown, 
and  yellowish-brown.  In  a  complete  case 
full  green  and  scarlet  look  identical,  and 
dai'k  yellows  are  more  or  less  confused  with 
them.  The  best  test  (of  many)  for  ordinary 
use  is  the  one  dne  to  Holmgren  of  Upsala,  in 
which  a  skein  of  Berlin  wool,  of  a  particular 
colour  and  shade  (green,  rose,  or  red),  is  given 
to  the  patient,  and  he  is  required  to  match 
it  with  all  the  others  wliich  seem  to  him  of 
the  same  or  a  similar  colour,  amongst  a  large 
bundle  of  skeins  of  many  colours.  He  is  not 
usually  allowed  to  name  the  colours,  because 
even  the  colour-blind  often  guess  the  colours 
of  common  objects  correctly.  A  very  pale, 
pure  green  is  the  first  test  used  ;  and  the 
colour-blind,  even  of  slight  degrees,  wUl 
match  with  it  not  only  other  green  skeins, 
but  also  shades  of  pale  grey,  buti",  and  pink. 
Slight  cases  may  easily  be  overlooked,  unless 
the  wools  are  carefully  selected,  and  the 
examiner  practised.  Ked  and  green  are  not 
well  seen  even  by  the  normal  eye,  except  at 
the  central  part  of  the  visual  field  {i.e.  the 
field  for  these  colours  is  smaller  than  for 
white) ;  but  even  at  the  periphery  these  colours 
are  recognised  if  very  brightly  lighted  and  of 
large  size. 

Acquired  colour-blindness  often  comes  on 
in  degenerative  or  inflammatory  diseases 
which  begin  in  the  optic  nerve.  It  is  rare 
in  diseases  of  the  retina,  and  in  glaucoma. 
Like  the  congenital  form,  it  usually  concerns 
only,  or  cliiefiy,  red  and^green.  It  may 
affect  the  whole  visual  field  of  these  colours, 
or  only  certain  parts,  a  gap,  or  '  scotoma,' 
being  present,  on  the  area  of  which  the 
red  and  green  are  not  perceived  in  their  true 
colours.  When  acquired  colour-blindness  is 
well  marked  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  field, 
in  cases  of  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  the 
prognosis  for  sight  is  generally  very  bad  ;  but 
if  it  be  localised  on  a  central  scotoma,-^ven 
though  it  may  there  reach  a  high  degree, 
the  prognosis  is  usually  good.  Progressive 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  however,  occa- 
sionally reaches  a  very  high  degree  without 
any  colour-defect. 

C.  Disorders  of  the  Visual  Field. — 
The  visual  field  is  the  whole  surface  visible 
to  one  eye  singly  whilst  at  rest.  It  forms  a 
concave  surface,  all  the  points  of  which  are 
equidistant  from,  and  perpendicular  to,  their 
corresponding  points  on  the  retina.     In  the 


outward  and  downward  part  it  reaches  to  95" 
from  the  centre ;  inwards,  upwards,  and 
downwards  only  to  about  60°.  Projected  on 
a  flat  surface  it  thus  forms  an  oval.  The 
centre  of  the  field  ('  fixation  point ')  corre- 
sponds to  the  yellow  spot,  and  the  '  blind 
spot '  is  about  15  degrees  outwards  from  this 
point.  In  order  to  measure  the  field  roughly, 
the  patient,  placed  with  his  back  to  the  light 
and  covering  one  eye,  looks  steadily  h'om  a 
distance  of  eighteen  inches  at  the  nose  or 
eye  of  the  observer,  who  then  moves  his 
hand,  or  a  small  object,  such  as  a  square  inch 
of  paper,  about  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
field,  and  notes  any  places  where  the  object 
is  invisible  or  badly  seen.  This  test,  carefully 
applied,  will  detect  any  considerable  loss  of 
the  field.  Or  the  patient  may  gaze  at  a  spot 
on  a  black  board  about  one  foot  off,  and  a 
piece  of  white  chalk  be  moved  from  various 
places  at  the  periphery  until  it  comes  into 
view  ;  a  line  joining  these  points  will  form 
the  boundary  of  the  field.  For  accurate 
measurements  a  special  instrument,  the 
Perimeter,  is  necessary. 

D.  Disordersof  Perception  of  Form. 
Synon.  :  Acuteness  of  Vision ;  Visus  ;  V. ; 
Fr.  Acuite  Visuelle  ;  Ger.  Sehschdrfe ;  S. — 
Perception  of  form  is  normal  only  when 
the  image  of  the  object  looked  at  falls  on 
the  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina,  at  the 
centre  of  the  yellow  spot,  is  clearly  defined, 
sufficiently  bright,  and  of  a  certain  minimum 
size. 

Principles.— The  size  of  the  image  depends 
(1)  upon  the  size  of  the  'visual  angle'  en- 
closed by  the  two  lines  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  object  to  the  '  nodal  point ' 
just  behind  the  crystalline  lens ;  and  (2)  on 
the  distance  of  the  nodal  point  from  the 
retina,  which  in  the  normal  eye  is  fifteen  mm. 
The  form  of  any  letter  or  charaL-ter  is  distin- 
guished by  a  properly  formed  and  healthy 
eye,  with  average  light,  if  it  subtend  a  visual 
angle  of  five  minutes,  each  of  its  separately 
distinguishable  parts  subtending  an  angle  of 
one  minute.  If  the  nodal  point  be  more  than 
fifteen  millimetres  firom  the  retina,  the  image 
will  be  larger,  and  the  acuteness  of  vision 
therefoi'e  increased ;  this  occurs  in  myopia, 
and  also  when  a  convex  glass  is  held  in  front 
of  the  eye.  The  reverse  is  true  if  the  di&tance 
be  less  than  fifteen  mm.,  as  in  hypermetropia 
and  when  a  concave  glass  is  held  before  the 
eye.  Hence  convex  lenses  always  increase, 
and  concave  lenses  always  diminish,  the  size 
of  the  retinal  images.  Vision  or  '  fixation  ' 
is  called  direct  or  central  when  the  image  of 
the  object  looked  at  falls  on  the  yellow  spot ; 
indirect  or  excentric  when,  in  consequence  of 
impairment  of  function  at  the  yellow  spot, 
an  image  falling  on  some  other  part  is  better 
seen.  The  sharpness  of  the  image  depends 
(opacities  of  the  media  apart)  upon  the  retina 
being  exactly  at  the  focus  of  the  refracting 
(dioptric)  media  of  the  eye ;  it  is  also  influ- 
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enced  somewhat  by  the  size  of  the  pupil, 
beine;,  ecctrria  paribus,  better  when  tlie  pupil 
is  i^mall. 

Normal  acuteness  of  vision  is  expressed  as 
imity  (V.  or  S.  =  1);  subnormal  vision  being 
expressed  as  a  fraction.  Various  tcst-typrs 
are  in  use,  composed  of  letters,  words,  and 
such  like,  of  such  a  size  that  each  subtends 
the  minimum  angle  of  five  minutes  at  a 
certain  distance.  The  test-types  of  Dr. 
Snellen  are  in  most  general  use,  and  include 
letters  visible  imder  the  standard  angle  at 
from  60  metres  to  "5  metre.  If  No.  (iO  be 
read  at  GO  m.,  then  V.=  gg  or  1 ;  if  No.  (iO 
can  only  be  seen  at  6  m.,  V.  =  g»„  ;  Ac.  V., 
therefore,  is  expressed  by  a  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which  a 
given  tjTje  can  be  read,  and  the  denominator 
the  distance  at  which  it  ought  to  be  seen ;  or 
the  fraction  may  be  reduced  (6V  =  A'  &<*■)• 
The  acuteness  probably  becomes  somewhat 
lowered  in  some  old  persons  without  demon- 
strable disease. 

The  principaldisordersof  perception  of  form 
calling  for  description  here  are  as  follows  : 
(1)  Functional  .\tiections  of  the  Optic  Ner- 
vous Apparatus;  (2)  Abnormalities  of  liefrac- 
tion,  including  Hypermetropia,  Myopia,  and 
Astigmatism ;  (3)  Anisometropia ;  (4)  Dis- 
orders of  Accommodation ;  and  (5)  Asthen- 
opia. 

1.  Functional  Affections  of  the 
Optic  Nervous  Apparatus.— Amblyopia 
without  ophthalmoscopic  changes  may  be 
permanent  or  temporary,  and  exliibit  many 
lUfiferences  in  the  character  of  the  failure  of 
sight.  Many  persons  see  much  better  with 
one  eye  than  the  other,  though  the  defective 
organ  shows  no  sign  of  past  or  present 
disease.  Hypermetropia,  or  some  other  form 
of  ametropia,  is  often  present,  and  is  usuallj" 
of  higher  degree  in  the  amblyopic  eye. 
When,  as  is  common,  squint  occurs  in  such 
a  person,  the  squinting  eye  is  almost  always 
the  defective  one  ;  and  it  has  bten  assumed 
that  the  defect  was  a  result  of  the  squint, 
and  due  to  a  purposive  suppression  of  sight 
in  order  to  avoid  double  vision.  This  kind 
of  amblyopia  is,  however,  seen  without  either 
squint  or  ametropia— a  fact  which,  with 
others,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the 
defect  is  usually,  or  chiefly,  congenital. 
AVhether  thj  seat  of  deficiency  is  in  the 
eye  or  the  brain  remains  to  be  proved ; 
but  it  is  well  to  realise  that  this  lorm  of 
amblyopia  can  seldom  be  improved  even  by 
long  practice.  In  cerebral  hemianicsthesia 
there  may  be  blindness,  or  amblyopia  with 
contraction  of  the  field  and  colour-bl.ndness, 
in  the  ej"e  opposite  to  the  lesion,  with  a 
lower  degree  of  the  same  condition  in  the 
other  eye.  Some  rare  cases  of  defective 
sight  in  one  e^e  without  changes,  in  which 
tliere  is  a  history  of  previous  paralytic  symp- 
toms, probably  belong  to  this  gi-oup.  In 
hcmiopia   (i)roperly   hemianopsia)    there    is 


usually  loss  of  the  corresponding  (E.  or  L.) 
halves  of  the  visual  fields,  vision  being  lost 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  The 
lesion  may  be  in  the  tract,  but  is  much 
more  often  higher  up  (optic  thalamus  or 
occipital  lobe).  Sometimes  there  is  con- 
traction of  the  remaining  half  field.  Loss  of 
both  temporal  halves  indicates  di.sease  at 
the  chiasma ;  neither  this,  nor  loss  of  both 
nasal  halves,  is  frequent.  In  hemiopia,  even 
of  long  standing,  from  disease  above  the 
chiasma,  the  optic  discs  are  seldom  altered. 
In  some  cases  of  'hemiopia  '  onh*  a  quarter 
of  each  field  is  lost.  Cases  of  hemiopia  for 
colours  without  loss  of  light-  or  form-sense 
are  occasionally  met  with.  Disease  of  the 
optic  nerve  at  a  distance  from  the  ej^e  causes 
blindness  or  defective  sight,  often  at  first 
without  any  ophthalmoscopic  changes ;  but 
if  the  defect  remain,  signs  either  of  inflam- 
mation or  atrophy  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  oi)htlialmoscopic  changes  may,  however, 
be  very  slight ;  as  in  the  common  cases  of 
central  amblyopia  caused  by  tobacco- 
smoking,  in  which  disease  of  the  optic  nerves 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  in  similar  cases 
due  to  other  causes,  especially  disseminated 
sclerosis. 

Temporary  fogginess  of  sight,  nsually  with 
the  appearance  of  coloured  rings  around  a 
candle,  occurs  in  the  premonitory  stage  of 
glaucoma  ;  these  last  from  half  an  hour  to  a 
day  or  more  ;  they  do  not  usually  occur  in 
both  eyes  at  once  (see  Eye,  and  its  .\ppen- 
DAGES,  Diseases  of).  Attacks  of  megrim  are 
often  ushered  in  by  a  peculiar  transient,  sub- 
jective defect  of  sight ;  a  small  cloud,  appear- 
ing near  the  middle  of  the  field,  quickly 
spreads  with  a  quivering  movement  and 
zigzag  outline  over  about  half  the  field  ;  its 
borders  are  often  brilliantly  coloured  ;  it 
affects  both  eyes  ;  is  equally  visible  whether 
the  eyes  are  open  or  shut ;  lasts  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  is  generally  followed 
by  the  other  megrim  symptoms  to  which  the 
patient  is  subject.  But  some  persons  merely 
complain  of  a  '  cloudiness  '  or  of  '  spots ' 
before  their  headaches  (sec  Mkgrim).  Brief 
attacks  of  defect  or  blindness  of  one  eye, 
coming  on  suddenly,  and  recurring  in  the 
same  eye,  occasionally  take  place  in  relation 
with  functional  headaches  ;  and  in  some  of 
these  the  eye  eventuallj-  remains  blind  with 
the  appearances  of  retinal  embolism. 

Persons  who  sufl"er  from  severe  neuralgic 
pain  in  the  fifth  nerve  sometimes  describe 
dimness  of  the  same  eye  during  an  attack, 
but  the  opportunity  of  verifying  the  state- 
ment seldom  occurs.  In  hysterical  persons 
sight  is  sometimes  much  lowered,  and  may 
seem  altogether  lost  in  one  or  both  eyes. 
There  may  be  photophobia,  and  symptoms 
of  accommodation-spasin,  and  the  field  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  highly  contracted.  Tliough  it 
may  be  exceedingly  difticult  to  say  that  tliere 
is    conscious    dissimulation,    the   ^oundleas 
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nature  of  the  ocular  symptoms  is  sometimes 
proved  by  the  fact  that  acuteness  of  vision, 
even  in  the  '  bhnd '  eye,  is  at  once  and  per- 
fectly restored  by  the  weakest  possible  lens, 
or  by  a  piece  of  flat  glass  mounted  to  resemble 
a  trial  lens.  Intentionally  feigned  blindness 
of  one  eye  can  nearly  always  be  detected  by 
one  device  or  another  ;  but  pretended  defect 
of  both  eyes  is  more  difficult  to  expose. 

2.  Abnormalities  of  Refraction. — 
Synon.  :  Ametropia. — These  conditions  are 
of  importance  by  preventing  the  formation 
of  clear  retinal  images ;  m  addition  they  often 
make  the  sustamed  use  of  the  eyes  dithcult 
or  impossible  (asthenopia).  They  include 
(a)  hypermetropia,  (b)  tnyopia,  and  (c) 
astigmatism.  The  varieties  of  asthenopia 
will  receive  a  short  separate  account  at  the 
end  of  this  article.  As  ametropic  conditions 
are  remedied  by  optical  aids,  it  will  be 
convenient  first  to  refer  to  the  subject  of 
spectacles. 

Spectacles. —  Varieties  of  Construction 
and  Mode  of  Wearing. — Kefi-acting  spectacles 
are  made  either  of  crown-glass  or  of  rock- 
crystal.  The  latter  is  more  expensive,  but 
harder,  less  breakable,  and  rather  lighter. 
Ordinary  spectacles  are  biconvex  or  biconcave 
spherical  lenses.  Meniscus  lenses  are  some- 
times used,  and  are  called  '  periscopic,'  be- 
cause they  give  a  larger  field.  In  '  Franklin  ' 
or  '  pantoscopic  '  spectacles  the  upper  half  is 
made  of  a  different  focal  length  from  the 
lower;  they  are  sometimes  used  by  persons 
who  need  distance  and  reading  glasses  of 
different  strengths  in  the  same  frame.  The 
various  non-refracting  protective  glasses 
(goggles,  domed  glasses,  horseshoe  or  D 
protectors,  &c.)  are  generally  included  under 
the  term  '  spectacles.'  The  most  important 
points  in  the  mounting  of  spectacles  are  that 
the  hinges  should  be  strong,  that  the  sides 
are  long  enough  to  hold  securely  without 
tmcomfoVtable  pressure,  and^that  the  bridge 
should  fit  the  nose  well.  The  centres  of  the 
lenses  should,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  be 
opposite  the  centres  of  the  pupils  when  the 
glasses  are  in  use.  All  concave  glasses  and 
convex  distance  glasses  should  sit  as  close 
to  the  eyes  as  possible ;  convex  reading- 
glasses  may  be  put  farther  down  the  nose, 
and  shaped  to  allow  of  looking  over  the  top 
of  the  frame  in  distant  vision. 

For  'simple'  astigmatism  the  correcting 
lens  is  a  segment  of  a  cylinder ;  for  '  com- 
pound '  and  '  mixed '  cases  the  effect  of  a 
cyhndrical  and  spherical  lens  is  required, 
and  may  be  obtained  either  by  combining 
two  suitable  cylindrical  curvatures  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  or  by  grinding  the 
cyhnder  on  the  flat  side  of  a  plano-convex  or 
-concave  lens  ;  they  require,  of  course,  to  be 
mounted  with  the  curvature  of  the  cylinder 
exactly  in  the  right  direction.  When  prisms 
are  ordered  they  are  mounted  like  ordinary 
spectacles,  and  a  lens  may  be  ground  upon 


each  surface  of  the  prism  if  necessary ;  it  is 
not  practicable  to  wear  prisms  of  more  than 
about  8°.  Spherical  lenses  can  be  made  to 
act  to  a  varying  degree  as  prisms,  by  putting 
them  with  their  centres  nearer  to  or  farther 
from  each  other  than  the  pupils. 

Numbering.  —  Spectacle  lenses  are  at 
present  numbered  on  two  different  systems, 
namely — (1)  the  inch  scale ;  and  (2)  the 
metrical  scale.  (1)  In  the  old  system  the 
refractive  unit  is  a  lens  of  1-inch  focal  length, 
and  the  inch  may  bo  English,  Parisian,  or 
other.  The  lenses  in  use  bemg  all  weaker 
than  the  unit  are  expressed  by  fractions ; 
thus  the  strongest  in  use  in  the  trial  case 
being  a  2 -inch  lens  is  expressed  as  .^  ( -f  or  — , 
according  as  it  is  convex  or  concave) ;  a  lens 
of  10  inches  focus  is  ^^  ;  and  so  on.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  series  of  lenses  should  rise 
bj'  equal  refraction-intervals,  and  here  the 
inch  scale  is  inconvenient  because  it  intro- 
duces difficult  fractions.  (2)  The  inch  scale 
has  largely  given  place  to  the  metrical 
dioptric  scale,  in  which  the  measure  is  inter- 
national, the  refractive  miit  is  a  weak  instead 
of  a  strong  lens,  and  the  refractive  intervals 
are  equal.  Tlie  unit  is  a  lens  of  1  metre 
(100  cm.)  focal  length,  and  is  called  one 
dioptre  (1  D.).  Stronger  lenses  are  written 
as  whole  numbers  ;  thus  a  lens  four  times  as 
strong  as  the  unit  is  4  D. ;  a  lens  equal  to 
half  the  unit  is  '5  D.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  system  is  that  the  numbers  do  not,  as  on 
the  inch  system,  express  the  focal  length  of 
the  glasses  ;  but  the  latter  is  easily  arrived 
at  by  dividing  100  by  the  number  of  the  lens 
in  dioptres ;  thus  the  focal  length  of  5  D. 
=  ^%^  =  20  cm. 

To  convert  a  lens  made  by  the  Paris  inch 
into  its  equivalent  in  dioptres,  multiply  its 
inch-value  by  36  (1  m.  =  36  Paris  inches 
nearly)  ;  thus,  ^  x  36  =  1  D.  To  convert  a 
metrical  lens  into  its  equivalent  in  Paris 
inches,  divide  its  value  in  D.  by  36 ;  thus 
4D.  =  ^  =  J. 

The  following  are  the  most  important 
equivalent  numbers : — 


Focal  length 

Focal  length 

in 

in 

Dioptres 

(D.) 

Paris  incliea 

Dioptres 

(D.) 

Paris  inches 

•5 

72 

4 

9 

(written 

yV.  &c.) 

4-5 

8 

•75 

50 

5 

7 

1 

36 

6 

6 

1-25 

30 

7 

5i 

1-5 

26 

9 

4 

2 

18 

11 

Si 

2-6 

14 

13 

3 

8 

12 

15 

2i 

8-5 

10 

18 

2 

(nearly) 

Several  intermediate  numbers  found  Ln  the 
trial  cases  have  been  omitted. 

The  several  abnormalities  of  refraction 
may  now  be  discussed  in  due  order. 

(a)  Hypermetropia. — In  hypermetropia 
the  retina  lies  within,  instead  of  at,  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  dioptric  media.     Parallel 
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rays,  swch  as  come  from  very  distant  objects, 
therefore  meet  the  retina  before  being 
focussed ;  and  divergent  rays,  from  near 
objects,  meet  it  still  more  in  advance  of  their 
focus.  Hence  the  hypermetropic  eye,  in 
repose,  sees  nothing  clearly.  Distant  objects 
can  be  seen  clearly  if,  by  exerting  accommo- 
dation, the  crystalline  lens  he  made  more 
convex  ;  or  if  the  rays,  before  they  enter 
the  eye,  be  made  suthciently  convergent  by 
passing  through  a  suitable  convex  lens. 

Hypermetropia,  due  to  flatness  of  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  eyeball,  axial 
hypermetropia,  is  always  congenital ;  and 
extended  observations  by  different  authorities 
have  shown  that  nearly  all  children  are 
hypermetropic  at  birth.  In  sections  the 
circular  fibres  of  the  ciliary  muscle  are,  or 
appear  to  be,  more  abundant  than  in  the 
normal  eye.  The  cornea  is  not  flatter,  but 
the  anterior  chamber  is  rather  shallower, 
and  the  pupil  rather  smaller  than  normal. 
in  high  degrees  the  eyeball  is  too  small  in 
all  directions. 

The  natural  remedy  for  hypermetropia 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  accommodation 
for  distant  sight,  when  in  the  normal  or 
emmetropic  eye  it  is  in  complete  abeyance. 
A  proportionate  increase  of  accommodation 
is  required  by  the  hypermetropic  eye  for 
near  vision.  The  absolute  (juantity,  ampli- 
tude, or  range  of  accommodation  is  not 
greater  in  hypermetropic  than  in  normal 
eyes ;  hence  in  hypermetropia  it  becomes 
sooner  insufficient  for  the  needs ;  and  the 
higher  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  the  earlier 
does  this  occur. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  depend  on  the 
patient's  age,  occupation,  and  health,  and 
on  the  degree  of  hypermetropia.  The  lower 
degrees  only  exceptionally  cause  symptoms 
in  childhood.  The  higher  degrees  in  children, 
and  the  lower  degrees  in  young  adults,  cause 
difficultj'  in  reading,  writing,  or  sewing, 
especially  by  artificial  light,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  day's  or  week's  work— 'accom- 
modative asthenopia.'  The  difficulty  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  forms  of  mistiness  of  sight, 
weariness  or  aching  of  the  eyes,  headache, 
sleepiness,  watering,  chronic  congestion,  and 
irritation  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  In 
the  highest  degrees  the  attempt  to  see  clearly 
is  often  given  \\\} ;  such  persons  often  partly 
compensate  for  the  bad  definition  of  the 
images  by  holding  the  book  very  close,  and 
so  increasing  the  size  of  the  images;  thus 
they  may  seem  myopic.  All  the  symptoms 
are  worse  when  the  health  is  low.  As  accom- 
modation fails  with  age,  a  time  arrives  for 
every  hypermetrope  when,  unless  aided  by 
glasses,  no  clear  vision  is  possible  at  any 
distance  ;  but  spectacles  are  generally  adopted 
before  this  occurs. 

Concomitant  convergent  squint  often  arises 
in  hypermetropia  (see  Strabismus).  It  is  at 
(jrst,  and  may  remain,  periodic,  present  only 


during  strong  accommodation ;  btit  often  it 
becomes  constant.  In  either  case  it  may 
alternate,  or  may  always  affect  the  same  eye. 
When  constant  and  .Hxed,  the  sight  of  the 
squinting  ej'e  is  usually  foimd  to  bo  more 
or  less  defective,  as  already  described.  This 
defect  is  greatest  in  the  nasal  part  of  the 
visual  field,  which  is  shared  with  the  good 
eye.  It  may  be  so  great  that  only  the 
largest  objects  are  visible,  yet  the  direct 
reflex  activity  of  the  pupil  ia  never  im- 
paired. 

When  the  crystalline  lens  is  absent  (apha- 
kia) the  eye  is  very  hypermetropic.  Distant 
vision  is  restored  bv  means  of  a  convex  lens 
of  10  or  11  D.  (3,'  or  3k  inches)  held  about 
half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  cornea;  objects 
at,  say,  2.5  cm.  (10  inches)  are  clearly  seen 
through  a  lens  of  about  l'>  D.  (2^^  inches). 
Accommodation  is  abolislied  in  the  aphakic 
ej'e  ;  but  if  the  pupil  be  round  and  movable, 
its  contraction  aids  a  little  in  near  vision,  by 
cutting  off  the  peripheral  rays  of  light. 

From  the  age  of  fifty-five  and  onwards  the 
normal  eye  acquires  a  low  degree  of  hyper- 
metropia, owing  to  a  change  in  the  refraction 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Glaucoma  is  commoner  in  hj-permetropic 
than  in  normal  or  myopic  eyes.  The  habi- 
tual use  of  glasses  by  hypermetropic  persons 
from  early  life  may  aid  indirectly  in  prevent- 
ing this  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  made  sub- 
jectively by  testing  with  glasses,  orobjectively 
by  the  ophthalmoscope.  The  former  is  the 
more  generallj'  useful.  Even  distant  objects 
are  seen  indistinctly  by  the  hypermetropic 
eye  with  relaxed  accommodation  ;  but  they 
are  made  clear  if  a  suitable  convex  lens  be 
held  in  front  of  the  cornea.  (1)  This  testis 
easy  to  apply  when  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
temporarily  paralysed  by  atropine,  or  abol- 
ished by  natural  senile  changes.  (2)  But 
when  it  is  active  the  matter  is  less  simple  ; 
since  the  old-standing  habit  of  exerting 
accommodation  whenever  clear  vision,  even 
at  a  distance,  is  needed,  in  many  cases 
inscparablj-  connects  the  effort  to  see  with 
the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  Such 
persons  cannot  relax  their  accommodation 
when  looking  through  a  convex  lens  at  a 
distant  object.  The  effect  of  the  lens  is 
therefore  added  to,  instead  of  substituted  for, 
that  of  the  accommodation,  and  distant 
vision  made  worse  ;  no  hypermetroj)ia  can 
be  found  by  trial  with  glasses :  it  is  entirely 
'  latent '  (H.L).  (S)  Between  these  extremes 
we  find  a  large  number  who  can  partially 
relax  their  accommodation  for  distance  in 
favour  of  a  convex  lens,  but  still  use  a  part. 
They  see  well,  or  perfectly,  in  the  distance 
without  aid  ;  they  see  equally  well  or  better 
with  convex  lenses  up  to  a  certain  strength. 
If  now  the  accommodation  be  susjiended  by 
means  of  atropine  we  shall  often  find  still 
more  hypermetropia.     The  part  that  can  b« 
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detected  when  accommodation  is  active  is 
the  '  manifest '  (H.vi.)  ;  the  sum  of  the 
'  manifest '  and  the  '  latent '  is  the  '  total ' 
(H.). 

In  testing  hypermetropia,  the  patient 
being  not  less  than  three  metres  from  the 
tfjst-types,  we  begin  with  a  very  weak  convex 
lens,  and  if  vision  is  nut  made  worse,  try 
successively  higher  lenses  until  we  reach  the 
highest  which  allows  the  best  attainable 
vision.  This  lens  represents  the  manifest 
hypermetropia  if  accommodation  be  present, 
the  total  if  it  be  absent.  A  stronger  lens 
causes  indistinctness  by  bringing  the  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina.  In  general  the  younger 
the  patient  the  less  is  the  manifest  in  propor- 
tion to  the  latent  hypermetropia,  even  though 
troublesome  asthenopia  be  present. 

Hypermetropia  is  diagnosed  by  the  ophthal- 
moscope if  an  erect  image  of  the  fundus  is 
easily  seen  when  the  observer  is  at  a  distance 
of  eighteen  inches  or  niore  from  tlie  patient. 
The  image  is  seen  equally  well  when  the  ob- 
server comes  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
patient ;  and  if  he  possess  a  '  refraction  ' 
ophthalmosco))e,  he  can  in  this  position 
measure  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  by 
finding  the  strongest  convex  lens  througli 
which  the  details  of  the  fundus  stiU  look 
perfectly  clear.  In  this  test  the  accommo- 
dation of  both  persons  must  be  fully  relaxed  ; 
the  observer  has  to  learn  to  do  this,  but  the 
patient  generally  relaxes  his  ciliary  muscle 
at  once  in  the  dark  room,  even  though  he 
could  not  do  so  when  tried  with  glasses  for 
the  distant  types. 

Another  test,  retinoscopy,  is  based  on  the 
fact  tliat  when  light  is  thrown  by  the  ophtlial- 
moscope  into  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  feet,  slight  rotation  of  the  mnror 
causes  a  shadow  to  move  across  the  illumi- 
nated field  ;  in  hypermetropia  the  shadow 
moves  in  the  oppo.site  direction  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  concave  mirror.  The  method  is 
very  useful,  especially  for  young  patients ; 
and  in  skilled  hands  it  is  expeditious  and 
very  accurate. 

The  optic  disc  in  hypermetropia,  especially 
in  children,  often  seems,  and  sometimes  is, 
hazy,  and  is  sometimes  too  red  ;  and  the  re- 
tinal arteries  are  often  too  tortuous. 

Treatment. — Treatment  is  necessary  for 
hypermetropia  whenever  there  is  astheuojiia, 
and  when  strabismus  has  arisen.  Convex 
spectacles  are  ordered  which,  according  to 
circumstances,  neutralise  a  part  or  all  of  the 
liypermetropia ;  and  are  worn  constantly,  or 
only  for  near  work.  Periodic  squint  may 
always  be  cured  by  the  constant  use  of  fully 
correcting  glasses  ;  but  in  most  cases  where 
it  has  become  constant,  an  operation  is  neces- 
sary (see  Strabismus).  In  children  with 
asthenopia  it  is  usually  best  to  order  glasses 
for  constant  use,  which  correct  almost  the 
whole  hypermetropia ;  but  if  the  symptoms 
are  in  connexion  with  weak  health  and  the 


hypermetropia  be  slight,  the  temporary  use 
of  glasses  for  near  work  alone  is  enough. 
Young  adults  using  glasses  for  the  first  time 
are  often  satisfied  with  those  which  neutralise 
only  the  manifest  hypermetropia,  using  them 
for  all  near  work ;  but  after  some  weeks  or 
nionths  asthenopic  symptoms  often  recur,  we 
find  that  there  is  more  manifest  hyperme- 
tropia than  before,  and  we  are  obliged  to  order 
stronger  glasses.  But  ophthalmoscopic  esti- 
mation will,  as  stated  above,  generally  tell 
us  correctly  almost  the  total  even  at  the  first 
examination ;  and  when  this  method  makes 
it  clear  that  the  total  is  much  greater  than 
the  manifest  hypermetropia,  glasses  of  nearly 
the  full  strength  should  be  ordered  at  once. 
On  theoretical  grounds  it  is  undoubtedly  best 
for  glasses  to  be  worn  constantly  by  hyper- 
metropes,  so  that  the  accommodation  may 
always  be  at  rest.  But  a  good  deal  of  lati- 
tude must  be  allowed  to  grown-up,  and  espe- 
cially elderly,  patients  in  regard  to  wearing 
them  for  distance,  unless  there  be  constant 
astlienopia. 

Acuteness  of  sight  is  usually  normal  in 
corrected  hypermetropia.  In  many  eases  of 
high  degree,  where  vision  is,  both  with  and 
without  glasses,  subnormal,  some  astigma- 
tism is  also  present ;  but  cases  occur  where 
the  defect  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for,  and 
it  is  then  assumed  to  be  due  to  defective 
development  of  eye  or  visual  centre.  But 
probably  want  of  education  of  the  retina  in 
the  perception  of  clear  images  in  a  great 
degree  accounts  for  the  phenomenon. 

[h)  Myopia. — In  myopia  the  retina  lies  be- 
yond the  principal  focus  of  the  dioptric  media, 
generally  on  account  of  lengthening  of  the 
po?terior  part  of  the  eye — axial  mijopia.  It  is 
consequently  at  the  conjugate  focus  of  a  point 
at  some  definite  distance  in  front  of  the  eye, 
which  indeed  is  the  '  far-point,'  or  greatest 
distance  of  distinct  vision  of  the  eye  in  ques- 
tion. The  greater  the  elongation  of  the  eye, 
the  nearer  is  the  '  far-point,'  the  '  shorter ' 
the  sight,  cr  the  higher  the  degree  of  myopia. 
By  using  accommodation  objects  can  be  seen 
at  a  still  shorter  distance. 

jEtiology. — Myopia  is  comparatively  sel- 
dom present  at  birth.  The  elongation  usually 
comes  on  between  about  seven  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  progresses  for  a  time,  and  stops 
between  puberty  and  adult  age ;  but  in  some 
cases  the  stretching  (and  its  attendant  struc- 
tural change)  persistently  increases  through 
life,  and  leads  to  serious  and  even  disastrous 
consequences.  Myopia  is  often  hereditary, 
and  inheritance  doubtless  accounts  entirely 
for  some  very  severe  cases  where  no  other 
causes  have  operated.  But  habitual  use  of 
the  eyes  upon  close  work,  especially  in  a 
stooping  posture,  aids  very  strongly  in  its 
production.  Any  severe  or  lasting  ill-health 
may  determine  the  onset  or  increase  of 
serious  myopia  in  a  predisposed  person. 

Myopia  may  also  be  caused  by  increased 
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curvature  of  the  cornon  after  keratitis,  and  is  ] 
an  invariable  result  of  '  conical  cornea.'  Cer- 
tain cliaiif^es  in  the  lens  in  tlie  early  stages 
of  senile  cataract  sometimes  produce  myopia, 
even  of  considerable  de;,'ree  ;  but  this  form 
of  myopia  does  not,  as  axial  myopia  may, 
indii'ate  de;,'encracy  of  the  deeper  tissues, 
and  lieiice  does  not  influence  the  question  of  j 
operation. 

Anatomical  Characters.— The  elongation  I 
occurs  chietly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye, 
and  especially  at  the  \  ellow-spot  rcj^ion.  The 
sclerotic  and  choroid  are  thinned  m  propor- 
tion to  the  distension,  and  the  choroid  olten 
locally  atrophied  ;  the  term  '  posterior  staphy- 
loma '  is  given  to  the  bulj,'ing  region.  In 
high  degrees  the  eye  is  enlarged,  and  its  coats 
are  thinned,  in  all  directions.  The  term, 
'  sclerotico-choroiditis  posterior '  is  also  used 
to  indicate  the  supposed  natnro  of  the  change.  '< 
In  high  degrees,  particularly  late  in  life,  the 
vitreous  often  becomes  fluid  and  contains 
opacities  ;  htemorrhages  may  occur  from  the 
choroid  ;  and  there  is  a  strong  predisposition 
to  detachment  of  the  retina  and  to  incom- 
plete cataract.  In  the  ciliary  muscle  of 
myopic  eyes  the  circular  fibres  are  deficient  ' 
or  wanting.  The  anterior  chamber  is  often 
deeper,  and  the  pupil  larger  than  usual. 
Owing  to  their  large  size,  highly  mj'opic  eyes 
are  often  prominent ;  and  from  the  same 
cause  their  movements  are  less  free,  and  are 
apt  to  cause  muscular  fatigue. 

Symptoms.  — A  low  degree  of  stationary 
myopia  usually  causes  no  inconvenience.  In 
the  higher  degrees  advice  is  sought,  either 
because  distant  sight  is  bad  or  near  work 
has  to  be  held  inconveniently  close ;  or  on 
account  of  eye-ache,  headache,  watering, 
photophobia,  or  dimness ;  or  for  inefliciencj' 
of  the  internal  recti  (muscular  asthenopia), 
or  actual  divergent  squint.  In  the  highest 
degrees  divergent  squint  is  nearly  always 
present  at  the  natural  distance  of  distinct  ' 
vision,  and  possibly  even  for  distance  ;  and 
in  much  lower  degrees  there  is  often  ditHculty 
in  keeping  iip  convergence,  and  consecpient 
pain  and  weariness.  Aching  frequently 
shows  that  the  myopia  is  increasing ;  it  is 
always  made  worse  by  use  of  the  eyes,  but  is 
often  present  even  when  at  rest  in  bed ;  it 
may  accompany  the  development  of  a  squint, 
or  of  detachment  of  the  retina.  Myopic  eyes, 
even  of  low  grade,  are  often  intolerant  of 
bright  light.  Acuteness  of  vision  is  fre- 
quently sub-normal  in  high  degrees,  espe- 
cially in  old  people ;  such  defect,  when  not 
accounted  for  by  visible  structural  changes,  j 
is  assigned  to  congestion  of  the  choroid. 

Diagnosis. — A  uivopic  person  with  healthy 
eyes  can  read  the  smallest  print  fluently  at 
his  own  'far- point,'  but  not  farther.  He 
gains  perfect  distant  vision  iiy  looking 
through  a  concave  lens,  which  gives  to  rays 
of  light  from  distant  objects  a  divergent 
direction,  as  if  they  came  from  his  natural 


'  far-point.'  Placing  him  not  less  than  ton 
feet  from  the  test-types  we  find  experi- 
mentally the  %veakr»t  concave  lens  that 
gives  the  best  attainable  vision.  A  stronger 
lens  over-corrects  the  myopia,  producuig 
hypernietropia,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  cor- 
rected by  the  exercise  of  accommodation. 

Myopia  is  diagnosed  objectively  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  When,  by  direct  ophthalmoscopic 
examination  at  a  long  distance,  an  image  of 
the  fiuidus  is  seen,  which,  on  tlie  observer 
moving  his  head  from  side  to  side,  seems  to 
move  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  image 
disappears  when  the  observer  comes  near  to 
the  eye  examined.  (2)  When  by  direct  ex- 
amination close  to  the  patient,  a  clear  image 
(erect)  can  be  obtained  only  by  placing  a 
concave  lens  behind  the  mirror;  the  irrakr.it 
lens  which  gives  a  clear  imnge  being  the 
measure  of  the  myopia.  (3)  When  by  in- 
direct examination  the  size  of  the  ophthal- 
moscopic image  increases  on  withdrawing 
the  objective  lens  from  the  patient's  eye. 
(4)  When  by  retinoscopy  with  the  concave 
mirror,  the  shadow  moves  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  rotation  of  the  mirror. 

Tiie  ophthalmoscopic  changes  depend 
chieHy  on  the  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  which 
so  often  takes  place  on  some  part  of  the  sta- 
phylomatous  area.  The  commonest  change 
is  the  'myopic  crescent,' a  patch  of  yellowish- 
white  colour  (exposed  sclerotic),  due  to 
atrophy  of  the  choroid  at  the  true  outer 
border  of  the  optic  disc.  It  is  sometimes 
seen  in  eyes  not  myopic.  When  more  ad- 
vanced it  extends  all  round  the  disc  (annular 
staphyloma).  There  may  also  be  areas  of 
atrophj'  with  signs  of  past  or  present  mflam- 
mation,  at  the  y-liow  spot.  In  high  myopia 
with  abrupt  bulging  of  the  tunics,  the  disc  is 
often  tilted  and  then  looks  oval,  and  its  outer 
side  often  becomes  pale. 

Course  and  Prognosis. — Axial  myopia 
cannot  diminish.  Though  its  increase  as  a 
nde  ceases  about  the  same  tinu'  as  the  ces- 
sation of  the  bodily  growth,  it  may  rontmue, 
orniay  take  a  fresh  start  later  in  life,  espe- 
cially if  the  health  be  bad  or  the  eyes  be 
excessively  used  for  fine  work.  Hut  often 
its  course  seems  to  depend  upon  causes 
which  are  not  under  direct  control ;  for  we 
see  myopia  of  high  degree,  leading  to 
disastrous  results,  or  blindness,  in  persons 
who  have  never  learnt  their  alphabet,  or 
strained  their  eyes  in  anj-  way  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  very 
myopic  people,  of  studious  habits  and  ad- 
vanced age,  in  whom  the  eyes  have  not 
changed  since  youth.  In  general  the  pro- 
pfnosis  is  worse  the  higher  the  degree,  the 
older  the  patient,  and  the  feebler  the  health. 

Treatment. —  Much  may  doubtless  be 
gradually  done  to  prevent  the  aecjuisition 
and  transmission  of  myopia,  by  improve- 
ments in  the  lighting  of  schoolrooms,  and 
construction  of  seats  and  desks,  and  by  th* 
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choice  of  well-printed  books.  During  the 
progress  of  myopia  the  time  given  to  school- 
work  should,  whenever  possible,  be  short- 
ened; and  if  the  disorder  be  quickly  increas- 
ing, or  if  there  be  much  aching  or  irritation, 
rest  of  the  eye  should  be  insisted  upon  for 
several  months,  or  longer.  Myopic  children 
should  use  their  eyes  only  as  much  as  is 
comfortable,  and  should  be  forbidden  to 
read  fine  print,  to  read  by  bad  light,  or  to 
stoop.  If  there  be  sevei'e  aching  and  in- 
tolerance of  light,  or  rapid  increase  of  the 
myopia,  especially  with  diminished  acute- 
ness  of  sight,  prolonged  rest,  subdued  light 
(or  smoked  glasses),  and  the  use  of  the 
artificial  leech  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
with  derivative  treatment,  are  of  service, 
at  least  in  relieving  the  symptoms  and 
improving  vision  for  a  time. 

The  corrective  treatment  consists  in  the 
use  of  concave  glasses.  Myopic  children 
should  as  a  rule  wear  glasses  for  distance 
merely  on  educational  grounds.  These 
glasses  may  fully  correct  the  defect,  but  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be  a  little  under 
than  over  the  full  strength.  If  there  be 
muscular  asthenoi^ia,  the  glasses  often  can- 
not be  continuously  worn,  unless  treatment 
be  also  directed  to  the  internal  recti.  Adults 
may  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  wearing 
distance-glasses.  Except  in  low  degrees  of 
myopia  it  is  best  not  to  encourage  fully  cor- 
recting glasses  for  near  work,  because  they 
cause  fall  action  of  the  hitherto  little  exer- 
cised accommodation,  and  also  derange  the 
relation  between  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, and  are  thus  likely  to  tire  the 
eyes  ;  they  also  cause  difficulty  by  diminish- 
ing the  retinal  images  ;  if  their  use  be  per- 
sisted in  for  reading,  or  other  purpuses, 
when  they  cause  discomfort,  they  may  act 
indirectly  m  increasing  the  myopia.  When 
the  natural  far-point  in  myopia  is  not  nearer 
than  13  inches  (3i3  cm.)  reading  glasses  are 
seldom  required.  But  for  higher  degrees  it 
is  often  necessary  to  order  sjjectacles  which 
partly  correct  the  myopia,  that  is,  make  the 
eyes  less  myopic,  and  thus  remove  the  far- 
point  farther  off,  and  allow  the  patient  to 
read,  or  use  them  m  other  ways,  without 
stooping.  As  a  general  rule,  subject  to  the 
peculiarities  and  needs  of  each  case,  about 
half  the  full  correction  may  for  this  purpose 
be  safely  and  comfortably  used.  For  music 
or  paiuting  a  rather  stronger  pair  of  spec- 
tacles are  sometimes  required.  When  there 
is  muscular  asthenopia,  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  near  vision  one  eye,  if  covered,  de- 
viates outwards,  relief  may  sometimes  be 
given  by  combining  with  the  reading  glasses 
prisms  with  their  bases  inwards ;  the  prisms, 
by  allowing  the  convergence  to  be  lessened, 
reheve  the  internal  recti. 

(c)  Astigmatism. — Astigmatism  may  be 
either  regular  or  irregular.  Regular  astig- 
matism depends  upon  the  refracting  surfaces 


of  the  eye,  chiefly  of  the  cornea,  not  being 
spherical,  but  having  different  curvatures, 
that  is,  focal  lengths,  in  different  meridians, 
the  meridians  of  greatest  and  least  curvatures 
('  chief '  or  '  principal '  meridians)  being 
always  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
the  others  having  regularly  intermediate 
curvatures.  The  meridian  of  greatest  cur- 
vature of  the  cornea  is  generally  vertical  or 
nearly  so.  The  astigmatism  of  the  lens, 
though  less  regular  than  that  of  the  cornea, 
tends  to  correct  the  latter.  In  '  simple ' 
astigmatism  one  chief  meridian  is  normal, 
the  other  either  myopic  or  hypermetropic ; 
when  '  compound  '  both  chief  meridians  are 
myopic,  or  both  hypermetropic,  but  in  dif- 
ferent degrees ;  when  '  mixed,'  the  eye  is 
hypermetropic  in  one  chief  meridian,  and 
myopic  in  the  other.  "When  the  focal  dif- 
ference between  the  chief  meridians,  i.e.  the 
degree  of  astigmatism,  is  not  greater  than  is 
represented  by  a  lens  of  7'i  inches  focus 
("5  D.)  it  may  generally  be  neglected ;  even 
much  higher  degrees  often  cause  no  trouble. 

Astigmatism  is  to  be  suspected  in  all  cases 
of  ametropia  where  spherical  lenses  do  not 
raise  vision  to  the  normal,  no  other  cause  of 
the  defect  being  found.  It  is  detected  sub- 
jectively by  numerous  tests,  most  of  which 
consist  essentially  of  straight  lines  running 
in  various  directions,  some  of  the  lines  being 
seen  by  the  astigmatic  eye  better  than  others. 
It  can  also  be  detected  and  measured  by  the 
ophthalmoscope  and  by  retinoscopy. 

Treatment. — Astigmatism  is  corrected  by 
cylindrical  lenses,  which  neutralise  the  dif- 
ference of  refraction  of  the  two  chief  meri- 
dians ;  but  in  the  higher  degrees  acuteness 
of  vision  often  remains  even  then  subnormal. 
Irregular  astigmatism  can  seldom  be  reme- 
died. 

3.  Anisometropia.— This  signifies  dif- 
ferent refraction  in  the  two  eyes,  and  is  a 
very  common  condition,  the  difference  some- 
times bemg  extreme.  When  one  eye  is 
normal  and  the  other  myopic,  each  may  be, 
and  often  is,  used  for  vision  at  different  dis- 
tances, and  each  remains  perfect ;  but  if  one 
be  astigmatic,  or  very  hypermetropic,  it  is 
generally  defective. 

When  slight,  this  condition  may  be  neu- 
tralised by  corresponding  spectacles,  but 
when  the  inequality  is  great,  fully  correcting 
glasses  cause  so  much  difference  in  the  size 
of  the  images  in  the  two  eyes,  that  equalisa- 
tion is  seldom  possible.  But  it  should  be 
attempted  when  there  is  any  tendency  to 
squint,  in  order  to  encourage  binocular 
vision. 

Effect  of  blindness  of  one  eye. — Acuteness 
of  sight  is  always  rather  better  with  both 
eyes  than  with  either  alone;  further,  both 
eyes  are  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
solidity  and  distance.  Patients  often  think 
that  Idindness  or  disuse  of  one  eye  throws 
'  double  work '  upon  the  other  and  '  weakens 
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it.'  Nearly  always,  however,  in  such  a  case 
some  other  cause  can  bo  found  for  the 
asthenopia  of  the  sound  eye. 

4.  Disorders  of  Accommodation. — 
(a)    Presbyopia.  —  The   '  amplitude  '    or 

•  ranj^e  '  of  accDininodation  is  expressed  by 
the  ditference  between  tlie  ^eatest  distance, 

•  far-point,'  (r),  and  the  least  distance,  '  near- 
point,"  (p),  of  distinct  vision.  Af,'e  for  a^e, 
it  is  nearly  equal  in  all  eyes,  whatever  their 
refraction.  Its  natural  failure  with  ajje 
causes  presbyopia,  the  onset  of  wiiich  has 
been  arbitrarily  fixed  to  be;,'in,  in  the  enuue- 
tropic  eye,  at  the  age  of  about  40  to  4.5,  when 
the  near-point  is  at  nine  inches  ('22  cm.) ;  and 
the  failure  generally  progresses  at  a  constant 
rate.  Presbyopia  is  corrected  by  the  convex 
lens,  which  enables  the  patient  to  read  at 
nine  inches  ;  the  strength  of  this  lens  varies 
inversely  as  the  amplitude  of  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  at  the  age  of  6.5,  the  near-point 
being  removed  to  uitinity,  the  correcting 
lens  is  one  of  nine  inches  focus. 

Symptoms. — -Presbyopia  is  first  shown  by 
difficulty  in  reading  or  sewing  by  artificial 
light,  or  in  the  train  or  carriage ;  defective 
accommodation  prevents  the  work  being 
held  close  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
defective  light  or  for  the  shaking,  and  to 
remedy  the  former  the  candle  is  often  placed 
between  the  eyes  and  the  book.  When  more 
advanced,  the  patient  becomes  '  long-sighted,' 
and  has  to  put  his  book  at  arm's  length 
unless  he  wear  glasses.  If  the  refra  "tion  is 
normal,  distant  sight  is  perfect.  In  byper- 
metropia,  presbyopia  begins  at  an  earlier 
age,  less  accommodation  being  available  (tr 
near  vision ;  and  in  myopia  it  sets  in  later 
because  less  accommodation  is  needed  for 
seeing  at  a  given  distance.  Hence  a  low 
degree  of  myopia  is  an  advantage.  "When 
the  far-point  in  mj'opia  is  at  or  within  nine 
inches  (22  cm.)  presbyopia  does  not  occur. 

Diagnosis. — Presbyopia  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  loss  of  accommodation  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  ciliary'  nerves,  and  from 
failure  due  to  feeble  health  or  other  causes, 
both  of  which  may  occur  at  any  age.  True 
presbyopia,  however,  sometimes  occurs 
earlier  and  progresses  more  quickly  than 
usual,  especiaDy  in  eyes  which  are  tiireatened 
with  glaucoma. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  presbyopia 
consists  in  ordering  convex  glasses  which 
enable  the  patient  to  read  at  nine  inclies 
or  a  greater  distance.  Most  people  prefer 
glasses  which  enable  them  to  read  easily  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  and  with  which 
reading  at  the  standard  nine  inches  is  pos- 
sible only  for  a  very  short  time,  if  at  ail. 
The  smaller  the  quantity  of  accommodation 
remaining,  the  less  is  the  range  of  clear 
vision ;  and  if  accommodation  is  abolished, 
clear  sight  is  possiWe  only  when  the  object 
is  at  the  focus  of  the  glasses.  Hence  the 
increase   of  strength   of  the   glasses   which 


becomes  necessary  as  ago  advances  should 
bo  made  gradually,  that  the  patient  nmy 
grow  accustomed  to  the  loss  of  range,  and  to 
the  necessity  for  keeping  his  book  more  and 
more  at  an  unvarying  distance.  As  the  book 
has  to  be  placed  nearer  by  artificial  thiui  by 
day  light,  it  is  generally  best  to  have  a 
rather  stronger  pair  of  glas-ses  for  evening 
use  than  for  the  day  tune.  The  following 
table,  giving  the  strength  of  the  glass  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  near-point  to  nine  inches 
(22  cm.),  at  various  ages,  serves  as  a  useful 
basis  for  the  selection  of  spectacles  for  pres- 
b^-opia  in  emmetropic  persons  :  — 
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(b)  Paralysis  of  accommodation. — 

Synon.:  Cijcloplrgid. — Paraly-^is  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  occurs  in  paralysis  of  the  whole  third 
nerve.  But  it  may  occur  without  affection  of 
the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  In  these 
cases  it  is  generally  combined  with  paralysis, 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  iris  ((t]ihth<ilmo- 
'  plcgia  interna) ;  but  it  may  be  present  as  an 
isolated  .sjinptom,  the  pupils  being  normal, 
and  of  this  the  commonest  example  is  post- 
diphtheritic cycloplegia.  The  failure  of  ac- 
commodation in  glaucoma  may  be  accounted 
for  in  acute  cases  by  compression  of  the 
ciliary  nerves,  but  in  old  cases  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  atrophy  of  the  ciliary  nuiscle 
which  always  exists.  Cycloplegia,  usually 
with  some  affection  of  the  iris,  is  a  common 
result  of  blows  on  the  eye;  sometimes  re- 
coverable, it  is,  however,  often  pennanent. 
Lowered  endurance  of  sight,  pain,  and  sudden 
temporary  failures  of  accommodation,  are 
amongst  the  most  important  phenomena  of 
sympathetic  irritation. 

(c)  Spasm  of  accommodation. — Tem- 
porary spasmodic  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle, 
often   exceeding  the  necessary  amount,  fre- 

'  qtiently  occurs  in  h\i>erraetropia.  with  each 
effort  to  see  clearly;  it  usually  ceases  at  once 

j  on  going  into  a  dark  room.  In  low  myopia 
with  irritative  symptoms,  the  ciliary  muscle 

'  often  acts  unnecessarily ;  and  such  spasm, 
when  persistent,  is  probably  one  cause  of  fur- 
ther elongation  of  the  eye.  Spasm  of  accom- 
modation also  occurs  in  some  fimctional  and 

'  hysterical  affections  of  the  eyes,  with  other 
symptoms  of  ocular  irritation.  The  function 
of  accommodation  is  closely  associatetl  with 
that  of  convergence,  although  the  two  can  be 

I  exerted  separately  to  a  limited  extent.    The 

'  accommodation  of  one  eye  cannot  be  exer- 
cised without,  and  scarcely  in  any  different 
degree  from,  that  of  the  other:  but  it  is 
probable  that  different  parts  of  either  ciliary 
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muscle  can  act  in  different  degrees  and  thus 
to  some  extent  correct  astigmatism. 

id)  Micropsia. — Definition. — Any  con- 
dition of  sight  in  which  objects  seem  lessened 
in  size,  without  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  retinal  images.  This  indicates  either  an 
extreme  effort  of  accommodation,  and  may 
be  thus  complained  of  when  this  function  is 
weakened ;  or  disease  of  the  deep  layers  of 
the  retina. 

5.  Asthenopia. — Asthenopia  is  any  con- 
dition in  which  the  eyes  cannot  be  used 
for  long  without  fatigue,  pain,  or  other 
symptoms. 

Muscular  asthenopia  is  caused  by  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  convergence  of  the 
visual  lines,  and  is  commonest  in  myopia, 
though  it  is  often  seen  with  normal  refrac- 
tion, especially  in  youths  and  young  adults. 
It  causes,  besides  aching  of  the  eyes,  '  confu- 
sion '  of  the  print,  and  sometimes  double 
vision.  In  slight  cases,  accompanying  my- 
opia, partially  neutralising  concave  glasses, 
which  enable  the  book  to  be  held  at  a 
greater  distance,  will  often  give  relief.  In  a 
few  cases,  with  or  without  myopia,  spec- 
tacles, consisting  of  prisms  with  their  bases 
inwards,  are  of  service,  b3'  lessening  the  con- 
vergence necessary  for  vision  at  a  given  dis- 
tance. In  high  degrees,  tenotomy  of  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  is  called  for  [see  Strabismus). 
Asthenopia  may  also  be  caused  by  slight 
vertical  deviations  (upward  or  downward) 
of  one  eye. 

Asthenopia  froin  deficient  accommodation 
is  also  shown  by  inability  to  read  for  long, 
but  there  is  no  '  moving '  or  '  dancing '  of 
the  letters,  nor  any  diplopia.  The  object 
simply  becomes  '  misty  '  or  '  the  sight  goes  ' 
for  a  time,  returning  when  the  eyes  are  rested 
for  a  few  minutes;  or  the  eyes  feel  tired  and 
hot,  and  ache.  Headache  and  occasionally 
even  vomiting  may  follow  neglect  of  such 
symptoms.  It  is  commonest  in  liyperme- 
tropia  (asthenopia  fi'om  excessive  demand  on 
accommodation) ;  but  is  also  seen  in  emme- 
tropic, and  even  in  slightly  myopic  eyes,  if 
the  tone  of  the  ciliary  muscle  is  low  (asthen- 
opia from  weakness  of  accommodation).  As- 
thenopic  symptoms  are  not  common  in  pres- 
byopia. 

Neurasthenic  Asthenopia. — All  cause8  of 
asthenopia  are  more  effective  in  neurasthenic 
persons,  and  some  of  the  worst  cases  are  in 
those  who  have  good  range  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  no  ametropia.  Sensitiveness  of  lids, 
eyeball,  and  perhaps  retina,  may  have  been 
left  by  previous  styes,  phlyctenulse,  or  folh- 
cular  granulation?,  and  the  onset  of  symp- 
toms often  dates  from  some  piece  of  eye- 
work  requiring  stifenuous  effort;  but  serious 
breakdown  of  the  eyes  seldom  occurs  unless 
the  general  conditions  of  neurasthenia  — 
excitability  without  staying  power  —  are 
present. 

Retinal  Asthenojtia, — Functional  exhaus- 
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tion  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  is  sometimeg 
seen  in  optic  neuritis,  and  other  diseases  of 
the  ojatic  nerve ;  sight  being  good,  but  be- 
coming duller  after  a  short  period  of  use.  It 
is  not,  on  the  whole,  an  important  diagnostic 
symptom.  E.  Nettleship. 

VIS      MEDICATBIX     NATURE 

(Lat.). — An  expression  formerly  much  used  to 
indicate  the  innate  power  possessed  by  Nature 
of  healing  or  curing  disease,  tlee  Dibease, 
Treatment  of;  and  Therapeutics. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.— For  the  pur- 

poses  of  public  health,  vital  statistics  are 
concerned  mainly  with  the  incidence  of  dis- 
ease and  death  upon  communities  and  i;j)on 
different  fractions  of  communities,  and  with 
the  renewing  of  population  by  births.  Such 
statistics  may  be  regarded  from  several 
points  of  view,  it  may  be  desired  to  investi- 
gate the  average  incidence  of  a  certain  dis- 
ease, or  a  group  of  diseases,  upon  different 
populations  or  different  sections  of  a  popula- 
tion ;  sections  marked  out  by  race,  locahty, 
occupation,  class,  age,  sex,  or  other  selected 
characteristic.  Or,  again,  one  disease  may 
be  compared  with  another  as  to  incidence 
upon  the  same  population.  From  yet  another 
standpoint,  inquiry  may  be  made  into  the 
changing  incidence  of  a  given  disease  upon 
a  given  population  in  the  course  of  time,  the 
change  being  perhaps  progressive,  perhaps 
fluctuating  at  long  or  short  intervals,  regular 
or  irregular.  Thus  comparison  may  be  made 
between  the  various  seasons  of  the  year, 
between  one  year  and  another,  or  among  the 
averages  of  terms  of  years ;  and  the  change 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  quantity,  or  quality, 
or  both.  By  patient  record  and  analysis  of 
the  available  data,  it  becomes  possible  to 
learn  hoiu,  when,  ivhere,  and  whom  a  given 
disease  attacks,  and  hence  to  obtain  a  clue 
to  the  further  problem  why  it  attacks,  and 
even  to  the  most  important  matter  of  all,  the 
means  of  prevention. 

The  materials  necessary  for  such  research 
include,  on  the  one  hand,  records  of  births, 
deaths,  and  sickness  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
accurate  information  as  to  the  population 
among  which  the  events  so  recorded  have 
happened. 

Population. — A  census  in  this  country 
is  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
first  year  in  each  decade.  Between  these 
widely  distant  known  points,  estimates  can 
be  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  rate  of 
increase  is  uniform.  Thus,  if  P  and  P'  be 
the  numbers  enumerated  in  1881  and  1891 
respectively,  the  rate  of  increase  in  ten  years 

•    v' .  i,        „         10 /P'   . 

IS  p ,  m  one  year  therefore  -y/  p ,  m  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year  l^^p .  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
we  may  denote  the  rate  of  annual  increase, 
that  is  Vp.  by  r,  and  the  quarterly  rata 
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by  i/r.     Then  the  pstiinnte  nt  the  end  of  ' 
the  first  (jimrtor  of  1S.S2.  one  your  iifter  tlie  ] 
census,  will  be  P  x  r,  in  two  years  P  x  r  x  r 
(  =  Pr'),  in  three  yeiira  Pr',  and  so  on,  year  | 
by  year,  till  we  coiue  to  P  x  r'",  which  is  of  I 
course  equal  to  P'.     But  tiie  niid-yenr  popu- 
lation, which  is  always  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  birth  rates    and    death-rates,    will    be    in 
a  Ivance  of  these  estimates  by  one  quarter's 
t^rowth  :  P  x  ^r  in  1881,  P  x  r  x^r  in  188'2,  | 
Pr-  X  ^r  in  1883.  | 

Further  than  this,  it  is  assumed  that  the  I 
population  P'  of  1891  <;oes  on  increasinj^  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  poi)ulation  P  of 
1881  was  found  to  have  done  ;  the  estimates 
for  the  years  after  1891  are  made  upon  the 
old  data,  until  the  next  census  a;^ain  f^ives 
certainty.  The  estiniate  for  the  mid-vear  [ 
1891  is  P'  X  4/r,  for  1892  P'  x  r  x  ^r,  for  1893 
P'r^  X  i/r.  1 

In  practice,  the  values  of  P  and  P'  are  of 
course  known  from  the  census  returns,  and 
the  use  of  logarithms  makes  the  calculations 
perfectly  sinq)le.  A  rou^jher  method,  sutH- 
ciently  accurate  for  small  populations,  is  to 
assume  that  the  increment  in  every  year  is 
one-tenth  of  that  recorded  in  the  ten  years, 


and  to  add 


10 


for  each  year.  It  is  obvious 


that  the  result  will  only  be  accurate  about 
the  middle  of  the  decade,  the  increment 
being  overstated  during  the  first  half,  and 
understated  during  the  second;  for,  as  the 

population  is  increasin 


c-  bears  a  higher 


10 

ratio  to  P  than  it  does  to  P',  so  that  the  in- 
crement in  1881  is  made  to  be  relatively 
larger  ihan  that  in  1891,  although  by  hj'po- 
thisis  the  rate  of  growth  ought  to  remain 
unchanged. 

Sometimes  the  estimate  is  based  upon 
other  data  altogether,  by  adding  to  the  last 
census-population  the  so-called  '  natural  in- 
crease,' that  is,  the'  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  it  being  assumed  that  there  is  no 
gain  or  loss  from  other  sources,  or  that  these 
balance  each  other.  Experience  has  shown 
that  while  mathematical  estimates  are  toler- 
ably correct  for  very  large  mixed  populations, 
such  as  a  whole  nation,  they  are  liable  to 
error  in  proportion  to  the  smnllness  of  the 
numbers  concerned.  In  towns  the  growth  is 
chioHy  marginal,  the  central  portion  being 
capable  of  little  increase ;  and  the  growth, 
even  if  continued  unifirndy,  may  be  outside 
the  more  or  less  arbitrary  limits  of  the  area 
under  consideration.  Fluctuations  of  trade 
are  of  great  moment  as  affecting  local  inuni- 
graiion  and  emigration.  In  many  instances 
the  1891  estimates,  based  upon  the  1871  and 
1881  census,  were  proved  by  the  new  census 
of  1891  to  be  far  wide  of  the  mark.  Liver- 
pool, instead'of  increasing  as  had  been  sup- 
posed, was  found  to  have  actually  decreased, 
and  the  population  was  over-estimated  by 
20  per  cent.     Saliord  was  over  estimated  by 


27  per  cent ,  and  Newcastle  underestimated 
by  11  per  cent.  For  at  least  live  years  out 
of  every  decade  local  birth-rates  and  death- 
rates  are  liable  to  serious  error,  althougit 
their  unreliability  will  usually  be  made 
known  either  by  jiersistent  almormality  of 
the  rates  themselves,  or  by  the  discrepant 
results  of  local  ob.servations,  such  as  influx 
or  ettlux  of  artisan  jwpulation,  records  of 
school  attendance,  inhabited  houses,  Ac. 

For  many  statistical  ]>urposes,mnch  further 
detail  is  required.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
how  many  there  are  of  each  sex,  of  each 
group  of  ages,  or  of  each  occupation,  for  the 
tendency  to  sickness  and  death  varies  greatly, 
and  rates  may  need  to  be  calculated  sepa- 
rotely  for  each  class. 

Births  and  Deaths.— Births  must  be 
registered  within  six  weeks,  and  deaths  within 
five  daj's,  of  their  occurrence.  These  form 
the  basis  of  the  national  statistics  of  births 
and  deaths.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  record 
includes  not  only  the  time  and  place  of  death, 
but  also  the  age,  sex,  and  place  of  residence 
of  the  deceased,  the  causes  (primary  and 
secondary)  of  death,  and  their  duration.  The 
age  to  be  given  is  that  attained  at  the  last 
birthday ;  if  less  than  one  year  it  should  be 
stated  in  months,  weeks,  days,  or  hours.  In 
compiling  statistics  of  deaths  from  different 
causes  only  one  cause  can  be  accepted  for 
eacli  death,  and  when  two  or  more  are  re- 
corded it  is  usual  to  give  precedence  to  '  zy- 
motic '  diseases  over  all  others,  to  '  specific  ' 
over  non-specific,  and  to  '  primary  '  over 
'  secondary  '  causes.  \Vhere  these  criteria 
are  indecisive,  priority  may  be  given  to  the 
cause  mentioned  first  in  the  certificate.  'Un- 
certified '  deaths,  in  which  no  certificate  is 
given  either  by  a  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner or  by  a  coroner,  were  in  ls91  2-7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  number,  but  the  jtroportion 
ranged  from  0"7  per  cent,  in  Middlesex  to  G"2 
in  Huntingdonshire.  A  large  proportion  of 
deaths  (in  towns  not  often  less  than  10  per 
cent.,  and  in  London  as  many  as  2.5  per  cent. ) 
take  place  in  public  institutions  such  as  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  workhouses.  These  ought 
to  be  credited  to  the  locality  of  former  resi- 
dence, which  may  or  may  not  be  the  same  as 
that  in  which  the  institution  is  situated,  and 
in  which,  therefore,  the  deaths  are  registered. 

Still- births  are  not  registered  in  this  coun- 
try; they  are  estimated  to  be  ecpial  to  about 
4  per  cent,  of  the  live-births.  Of  the  latter 
about  5  per  cent,  are  illegitimate,  the  pro- 
portion being  greater  in  rural  tlian  in  urban 
communities,  and  declining  in  Kngland  gene- 
rally. .\bout  104  males  are  born  for  every 
100  females,  but  owing  to  the  higher  death- 
rate  among  male  infants  the  female  popula- 
tion exceeds  the  male  in  the  second  year  of 
life  and  at  all  later  ages. 

Rates. — Statistics  of  births  ind  deathn 
have  to  be  considered  with  reference,  first, 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  population  concerned. 
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and,  secondly,  to  the  length  of  time  covered 
by  the  record.  It  is  convenient  to  adopt  fixed 
standards  of  population  and  time,  and  birth- 
rates and  death-rates  are  usually  stated  '  per 
thousand  per  annum,'  that  is,  as  the  number 
of  such  events  among  each  thousand  of  the 
population  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  true 
(astronomical)  year  has  365"24  days,  while 
the  statistics  of  births  or  deaths  will  usually 
be  those  of  3G4  days  (52  weeks)  or  '6G5  days. 
Hence  an  adjustment  becomes  necessary  if 
great  accuracy  be  desired.  Thus,  if  the  re- 
cords of  a  '  year  '  of  52  weeks  give  a  death- 
rate  of  20'0  per  1,000  per  annum,  the  true 

death-rate  wQl  be   20-0  x  ?55!^,   or   20-07. 

364 
Similarly,  birth-rates  and  death-rates  for 
fi'actionsof  a  year  are  stated  as  annual  rates; 
they  are  the  annual  rates  which  would  be 
attained  if  the  conditions  observed  during 
the  period  in  question  were  continued  un- 
changed for  a  whole  year.  In  general  terms, 
if  n  be  the  number  of  days  during  which 
events  are  recorded,  the  rate  per  1,000  per 
annum  will  be 

No.  of  events  recorded  during  n 

Population  at  middle  of  year 

305-24     .  „„„ 

X X  1,000. 

n 

Thus,  if  there  be  40  deaths  in  a  given  week 
in  a  population  of  100,000,  the  death-rate  for 
that  week  is  ^qq  qqq  "  ^05^  ^  ^qqq^    ^-^^^ 

is,  20-9  per  thousand  per  annum. 

The  population  must  of  course  be  that  in 
which  the  events  happen,  neither  more  nor 
loss.  To  find  the  death-rate  at  ages  between 
]0  and  15  years,  for  instance,  we  must  take 
as  our  basis,  not  the  whole  population,  but 
merely  the  number  of  persons  living  at  those 
ages ;  the  deaths  at  ages  10  to  15  years  must 
be  compared  with  the  population  at  ages  10 
to  15  years. 

Birth-rate.— The  English  birth-rate  has 
declined  steadily  from  3G-3  in  1876  to  30-2  in 
1890,  the  first  break  of  any  moment  being  a 
slight  rise  to  31-4  in  1891.  It  is  highest  in 
districts  containing  the  largest  proportion  of 
young  married  people,  and  high,  therefore,  in 
towns  which  are  rapidly  growing  by  influx  of 
young  adult  persons.  In  mining  districts, 
local  birth-rates  of  40  or  50  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Although  birth-rates  are  always  calcu- 
lated on  the  whole  population  regardless  of 
age  or  sex,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  population  more  immediately  concerned 
is  that  of  married  women  under  45  years  of 
age,  and  that  a  community  containing  an  un- 
usually large  or  unusually  small  proportion 
of  such  persons  may  be  expected  to  have  a 
correspondingly  abnormal  birth-rate. 

Death-rate.  — Death-rates  may  be  cal- 
culated for  a  community  as  a  whole,  or  for 
a  particular  class  or  section  of  a  commimity  ; 


and  with  regard  to  deaths  from  all  causes,  or 
deaths  from  one  cause  or  group  of  causes  only. 
The  English  death-rate  has  materially  de- 
clined during  the  last  twenty  years,  and,  on 
the  whole,  more  rapidly  among  females  than 
among  males. 


Years 

Mean  Annual  Deatli-rates  in 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

1841-50 
1851-60 
1801-70 
1871-80 
1881-90 

22-4 
22-2 
22-5 
21-4 
191 

281 
231 
23-7 
22-7 
20-3 

21-6 

21-4        < 
21-4 
201 
18-1 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

181 
18-2 
19-5 
20-2 

192 
19-3 
20-8 
21-0 

170 
17-2 
18-3 
190 

The  decline  has  not  been  free  from  inter- 
ruptions, and,  indeed,  after  reaching  a  mini- 
mum in  1888,  it  steadily  increased  during 
the  next  three  years,  as  the  table  shows. 

In  infancy  and  in  old  age  the  tendency  to 
death  is  high,  the  minimum  being  at  ages 
between  10  and  15  years.  The  following 
table  gives  the  mean  annual  rates  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  decades  1861-70  and 
1871-80. 


Both 

?exes 

Males 

Females 

Ages 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1861-70 

1871-80 

0-5 

68-3 

63-1 

73-2 

68-1 

63-4 

58-1 

5-10 

80 

6-4 

8-1 

6-7 

7-8 

6-2 

10-15 

4-5 

8-7 

4-5 

S-7 

4-5 

3-7 

15-20 

6-4 

5-3 

6-2 

5-2 

6-6 

5-4 

20-25 

8-2 

70 

8-5 

7-3 

80 

6-8 

25-35 

9-8 

8-9 

9-9 

9-3 

9-7 

8-6 

35-45 

127 

12-6 

13-5 

13-7 

120 

11-6 

45-55 

17-3 

17-7 

19-2 

200 

15-6 

15-6 

55-65 

30-8 

31-5 

330 

34-8 

27-8 

28-5 

65-75 

62-5 

64-9 

66-7 

69-6 

58-8 

60-8 

Over  75 

158-8 

161-6 

164-6 

1691 

154-3 

155-8 

All  ages 

22-5 

21-4 

23-7 

22-7 

21-4 

20-1 

The  comparison  of  these  two  decades  shows 
that  in  both  the  death-rate  was  lower  among 
females  than  among  males,  not  only  at  all 
ages  taken  together,  but  also  at  each  group 
of  ages  separately,  except  in  the  second 
decade  of  life.  It  shows,  too,  that  while 
the  general  death-rate  had,  on  the  whole, 
declined  in  both  sexes,  the  decUne  was 
limited  to  the  ages  below  thirty-five  years  in 
males,  and  below  forty-five  years  in  females  ; 
beyond  those  points  it  actually  increased. 
These  observations  are  confirmed  by  the 
statistics  of  the  decade  1881-90,  not  yet 
officially  tabulated  in  the  same  way. 
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It  is  usual  to  state  the  '  infant  mortality* 
in  a  dillerent  way,  taliinjj  ailvanta^»e  of  tlie 
accurate  statistics  of  births  as  abasis  of  iiopu- 
latiun,  and  thus  avoiding  the  uncertainty  of 
estimates.     The  infant  mortality  is  therefore 

No.  of  deaths  under  one  year 

-1^       >  1  ■  iu    J     •  '        X  1,000. 

No.  of  births  durmg  year 

It  is  not  comparable  with  death-rates  at 
other  ages,  for  it  is  not  calculated  upon  a 
mean  population.  It  is  hijjlier  in  towns  than 
in  the  country,  and  ainonf»  males  than 
amonj^  females.  For  tlie  decaile  1871-80  the 
mean  infant  mortality  wasl49— that  of  males 
being  163  and  females  134.  It  declined  to 
142  in  the  decade  1881-90,  but  has  fluctuated 
considerably  in  recent  years,  and  in  1891 
was  149. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  mortality  among 
infants,  a  high  l)irth-rate  does  not  usually 
carry  with  it  a  high  general  death-rate,  but 
rather  the  reverse.  It  implies  a  hirije  pro- 
portion of  young  adults  in  the  p,)|)ulation  as 
parents,  and  also  a  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren who  have  passed  the  period  of  early 
infancy.  Among  these  groups  the  death- 
rate  is  low,  as  is  evident  from  the  foregoing 
table,  and  the  excess  of  infant  population  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  excess  at 
ages  of  low  mortality. 

The  age-constitution  of  the  population 
ought  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  possible 
source  of  fallacy  in  comparing  crude  death- 
rates.  Extreme  instances  are  met  with  in 
dealing  with  selected  populations — for 
example,  the  public  services.  The  death-rate 
among  soldiers  stationed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  9"1  during  the  decade  1871-80. 
In  order  to  form  an  opinion  whether  this 
rate  is  high  or  low,  comparison  must  be  made 
with  the  standard  death-rate  among  nia!es  of 
arm}'  ages,  and  not  with  that  of  aconnnunity 
containing  women,  children,  and  old  people. 
Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
differences  in  aLrc-constitution  between  urban 


and  rural  comniimities,  and  between  one 
town  and  another.  From  census  data  the 
IJegistnur-Genoral  has  worked  out  for  each 
of  the  large  towns  in  England  a  '  factor,'  or 
number,  by  whidi  the  crmlo  deatli-rate  may 
be  nniltiplied  if  it  be  desired  to  nullify  the 
efiect  of  a  local  age  and  sex  distribution, 
differing  fi-om  that  of  the  country  at  largo. 
The  'corrected  death-rate  '  so  obtained  repre- 
sents that  wliich  would  prevail  undiT  local 
conditions  if  the  local  popidation  had  the 
same  composition,  as  regards  li'^o  and  sex,  as 
that  of  the  kingdom  as  a  whole.  For  the 
!  decade  1871-80  the  'factors'  ranged  from 
0-9.505  (Norwich)  to  11143  (Manchester). 
The  crude  death-rates  for  these  two  towns  in 
1883  were  19'1)4  and  •i7'()4  resnectively,  the 
corrected  death-rates  18-79  and  30-80,  so  that 
when  compared  on  Cipial  terms  tlio  difference 
is  increased.  lUiral  districts  usually  contain 
an  unduly  larj,'e  proportion  of  young  and 
old  persons,  with  comparatively  few  young 
adults,  and  the  factor  for  correction  would 
(as  in  Norwich)  be  less  than  unity  ;  but  most 
towns  resemble  Mancliester  in  having  an 
excess  at  those  ages  at  whicli  mortality  ought 
to  be  low,  and  the  factor  in  all  such  cases 
would  be  greater  tlian  unity.  Corrected 
death-rates  enable  us  to  conjpare  the  mor- 
tality of  different  towns  upon  e(iual  terms, 
and  the  comparison  is  further  facilitated  by 
calling  the  death-rate  of  the  whole  country 
1,000,  and  stating  the  corrected  death-rate  of 
each  town  in  terms  of  this,  according  to  the 
following  formula :  — 

'  Comparative  mortality  figure  ' 
_    Corrected  local  death-rate        ..  /yy> 
Death-rate  of  whole  country 

Life-Tables. — The  death-toll  at  each  age 
being  known,  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  life- 
table— that  is,  to  estimate  the  gradually 
diminishing  immber  who  would  survive  at 
the  end  of  each  successive  age-period,  out  of, 
say,  a  million  born. 


MaI,F3 

Fkmalbs 

Sunivorsout  of  a 
millioa  bora 

Expcctut 

ion  n(  life 

Survivors  out  of  a 
miUioD  born 

ExpecUtion  of  life 

Age 

1838-54 

1871-80 

1839-54 

1871-80 

1838-54 

1871-80 

1838-54 

1871-80 

0 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 

39-9 

41-4 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

41-9 

446 

10 

(>S9.«.')7 

708.990 

471 

476 

715,769 

738,382 

47-7 

498 

20 

651.903 

680,033 

39-5 

39-4 

674,119 

707.949 

403 

417 

30 

59.'i,089 

630,088 

82-8 

82-1 

612,774 

058,418 

33-8 

84  4 

40 

5,-11,6.^.7 

563,077 

26-1 

25-3 

646,844 

696,113 

273 

27-5 

50 

45.'>,7-27 

476,980 

19-5 

18-9 

473,245 

620,901 

20-8 

20-7 

00 

8r.G..'J30 

86.5,011 

l.S-5 

18-1 

883,974 

422.H:t.', 

148 

14  2 

70 

223,490 

222.056 

8-5 

8-8 

253,161 

277,-J2.'-. 

90 

90 

80 

80,348 

77,354 

4-9 

4-8 

100,394 

lOH.illij 

6-3 

52 

90 

9,.S-21 

8,015 

2-8 

2-7 

18,802 

14,-2'25 

30 

29 

100 

154" 

82 

1-7 

16 

295 

225 

18 

1-6 
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The  above  data  are  taken  from  life- 
tables  constructed  by  Dr.  Farr  (1838-54) 
and  Dr.  Ogle  (1871-80).  The  chance  of  sur- 
vival at  each  age  and  ill  both  tables  is  greater 
among  females  than  among  males.  The 
1871-80  table  shows  a  greater  number  of 
survivors  than  the  other  at  every  age  up 
to  sixty-seven  in  males,  and  ninety-two  in 
females. 

The  calculation  may  be  carried  a  step 
farther,  and  an  estimate  made  of  the  '  ex- 
pectation of  life '  at  each  age — that  is,  of 
the  average  number  of  years  which  persons 
who  have  reached  that  age  will  live.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  while  the  death-rate 
as  a  whole  is  decreasing,  it  is  increasing  at 
ages  above  thirty-five  years  in  males,  and 
forty-five  years  in  females.  Accordingly,  we 
find  on  comparing  the  two  life-tables,  that 
while  the  expectation  of  life  is  much  greater 
under  the  new  table  than  under  the  old  at 
Jill  early  ages,  it  is  actually  less  at  ages  over 
nineteen  years  in  males,  and  over  forty-five 
in  females.  The  expectation  at  birth  is  also 
termed  the  '  mean  diuration  of  life,'  and  at 


later  ages  the  '  mean  after-lifetime.'  Owing 
to  the  high  death-rate  among  young  children, 
the  expectation  is  greater  at  four  years  of 
age  than  it  is  at  birth ;  thenceforward  it 
declines  uninterruptedly.  The  detailed 
1871-80  life-table  shows  that  out  of  a 
given  number  of  males  born,  exactly  half 
survive  at  forty-seven  years  of  age ;  and 
this  has  been  termed  the  '  probable  dura- 
tion of  life.'  For  females  it  is  fifty-two 
years. 

Causes  of  Death. — So  far  only  total  death- 
rates  have  been  considered,  without  distinc- 
tion of  cause.  If  the  incidence  of  the  general 
death-rate  upon  different  ages  and  sexes  is 
unequal,  that  of  single  diseases  or  natural 
groups  of  diseases  is  still  more  so.  Each 
disease  has  its  characteristic  curve  of  age- 
mortality  ;  and  for  obvious  reasons  this  curve 
is  almost  always  more  intense  than  that  of 
the  general  death-rate.  Thus  whooping- 
cough  and  measles  kill  few  except  in  early 
childhood,  while  cancer  kills  few  except  in 
later  adult  life,  and  phthisis  is  most  destruc- 
tive in  early  adult  life. 


Mean  A 

nnual  Death-Bates, 

1871- 

1880.- 

-England  and  Wales, 

Ages 

Sma'I- 
pox 

Measles 

Scarlet 
Fever 

Enteric 
Fever 

Whoop- 
lug  cough 

Diph- 
theria 

Diar- 
rhoea 

Cancer 

Phthi- 
sis 

Heart 
Disease, 

Respira- 
tory 
Diseases 

Urinary 
Diseases 

0-5 

•53 

2^57 

3-49 

•40 

S-65 

•47 

5^73 

•01 

•77 

•09 

12-20 

•15 

5-10 

•28 

■21 

1-52 

•34 

•14 

•29 

•07 

•01 

•36 

•14 

■56 

•09 

10-15 

•14 

•02 

•33 

•31 

•01 

•09 

•02 

•01 

•66 

•24 

•20 

•07 

15-20 

•20 

•01 

•10 

•41 

•00 

•03 

•02 

•02 

204 

•30 

•30 

•10 

20-25 

•30 

•01 

•06 

•38 

•00 

•02 

•04 

•03 

312 

•34 

•45 

•15 

25-35 

•24 

•01 

•05 

•29 

•00 

•02 

•06 

•13 

3-62 

•62 

•78 

•25 

35-45 

•17 

•00 

•02 

•25 

•00 

•02 

•10 

•53 

3^75 

1-31 

1-62 

•43 

45-55 

•11 

•00 

•01 

•25 

•00 

•01 

•16 

1-26 

313 

2-27 

326 

•66 

55-65 

•07 

•00 

•01 

•27 

•00 

•02 

•41 

2-21 

2-45 

4-81 

7-43 

1^20 

65-75 

•05 

•00 

•00 

•29 

•00 

•02. 

119 

312 

1-48 

9-48 

1608 

2-21 

Over  75 

•04 

•00 

•00 

•22 

•00 

•01 

8-51 

3-33 

•49 

1209 

3024 

3-31 

As  regards  sex,  similar  disproportion  may 
be  met  with.  The  majority  of  diseases  cause 
a  higher  mortality  among  males,  the  prin- 
cipal exceptions  being  diphtheria,  whooping- 
cough,  cancer,  and,  of  course,  the  diseases 
connected  with  parturition.  Cancer  is  nearlj' 
twice  as  common  among  females  as  among 
males,  while  in  deaths  from  violence  there 
is  a  still  greater  inequality  in  the  opposite 
direction.  These  are  extreme  instances ;  but 
in  comparing  different  local  or  specialised 
death-rates  with  each  other  or  with  a 
standard,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  comparison  is  only  legitimate  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  no  ma'erial  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  age  and  sex  constitution. 

The  table  opposite  shows  the  progressive 
changes  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
mortality  attributed  to  certain  causes. 

The  possibility  of  altered  nomenclature  of 
disease,  as  well  as  altered  environment,  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting  these 
changes ;  and  as  regards  some  of  the  zymotic 


Mean  Annual  Death-Rates. — England  and 
Wales. 


- 

1861-70 

1871-80 

1881-90 

Small-pox  . 

016 

0-25 

005 

Measles       .         . 

044 

0-38 

044 

Scarlet  Fever     . 

0-97 

072 

0-34 

Typhus 

? 

006 

002 

Enteric  Fever     .         . 

? 

0-33 

020 

Whooping-cough 

053 

0-51 

0-45 

Diphtheria .         .         . 

0^18 

012 

016 

DiaiThoea    .         . 

0-97 

092 

066 

Cancer 

039 

047 

059 

Phthisis 

249 

213 

1^74 

Heart  Diseases,  ifec.    . 

105 

1-34 

158 

Respiratory  Diseases . 

3-86 

3-74 

359 

Urinary  Diseases 

0-27 

035 

0^43 

Violence 

0-77 

074 

065 

All  Causes 

22-5 

214 

191 

diseases,  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  varia- 
tions in   quantity  and   quality,  at  long  or 
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fhort  intervals,  makes  it  difficult  to  measure 
tlieir  averiif,'e  incidence  against  tliat  of  the 
more  equable  causes  of  death,  or  to  compare 
the  course  of  tiie  death-rate  of  one  zymotic 
disease  with  that  of  another  upon  anvtliing 
like  equal  terms  {see  rKiuoDU'iTY  in  1)is- 
kase).  It  is  a  disputed  point  wliether  the 
ominous  increase  in  the  mortality  attributed 
to  cancer  is  real,  or  only  due  to  the  better 
diai,'nosis  of  cases  which  in  former  years 
would  have  been  assij^ned  to  other  causes. 

Density  of  Population.— Even  apart 
from  any  coiTcction  for  a','e  and  sex  distri- 
bution, tlie  death-rate  is  generally  higher  in 
urban  than  in  rural  districts.  In  both  it  is 
declining,  but  as  the  fall  is  more  rapid  in  the 
former  the  ditference  is  growing  less. 

England  and  Wales. —  Urban  and  Rural 
Death-Hates,  1861-90. 


Persona 

per 
Square 

llile 

Death-rate  per  1,000  living 

Tears 

England 

unii 

Wales 

Town 
Districts 

Country 
Districts 

1861-70 

1871-80 
1881-90 

365 
415 
471 

22-5 
21-4 
191 

24-8 
231 
20-3 

19-7 
190 
17-3 

The  average  density  in  1891  was  500  persons 
per  mile,  or  0-8  per  acre.  If  below  tliis 
average,  the  density  seems  to  have  little 
influence  upon  the  death-rate  ;  but  if  above 
it,  the  increasing  density  is  in  general  asso- 
ciated with  increasing  death-rate,  lint  the 
density  per  acre  or  per  square  mile  is  a  very 
crude  measure  of  the  overcrowding  which  is 
hygienically  most  important.  In  a  sparsely 
populated  district  there  may  still  be  over- 
crowding of  villages,  of  alleys,  of  houses,  or 
of  single  rooms.  Sheffield  is  said  to  have 
rather  less  than  17  persons  per  acre,  but  tliis 
bare  average  goes  for  little,  since  in  one 
registration  sub-district  the  density  is  249 
per  acre,  and  in  another  0"5  only.  In 
London  the  death-rate  among  the  better 
class  of  many-storeyed  '  model  dwellings '  was 
found  to  be  lower  than  the  average,  notwith- 
standing a  more  than  tenfold  greater  density 
per  acre.  Farr  held  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  death-rate  varies  as  the  twelfth  root 
of  the  density  of  the  population ;  the  very 
necessary  pro\  iso  makes  the  formula  difficult 
of  practical  application  in  a  given  case. 

With  the  exception  of  diphtheria,  all  the 
zymotic  diseases  cause,  on  the  whole,  higlier 
mortality  in  urban  than  in  rural  districts ; 
and  even  diphtlieria  seems  likely  to  conform 
to  the  rule  in  the  near  future,  as  it  is  gaining 
ground  in  many  towns.  Observations  of  a 
narrower  kind,  liaving  regard  to  crowding  of 
tenements,  indicate'that  phthisis,  respiratory 
diseases,  and  infant  mortality  are  also  con- 
spicuously inireased. 


Mortality  as  affocted  by  Occupa- 
tion.- Hire  we  have  to  (h>  \Nith  a  sikcKil 
population  -selected  Rometimes  (e.g.  miners) 
on  account  of  robust  health,  sometimes 
(costermongers,  for  exami)le)  by  unfitness 
for  other  pursuits.  In  all  cases  tlie  age  and 
sex  distribution  difier  widely  from  tliat  of  a 
general  population,  and  comimrisou  has  to 
be  made  after  correction  for  this.  Such  a 
comi)arison  upon  e<|ual  terms  has  Ijcen  made 
by  Dr.  Ogle  (Supp.  to  the  4')lh  Ann.  Jitp. 
of  the  Reg.  Gen.)  with  regard  to  a  large 
number  of  trades.  The  following  may  serve 
as  examples :  — 

Comparative  Mortality  according  to 
Occupation. 


_ 

1  li'liri 

5 

>5« 

;jp 

> 

B^ 

1=^ 

Au,  Males 

220    182 

119 

'' 

39 

120 
97 

1,000 

Agriculture 

122  ;  156 

80 

22 

30 

701 

Coal  mining      (Lan- 

casliire)  . 

125    229 

8.1 

24 

18 

96 

929 

Wool  Manufacture    . 

257    2(15 

11'7 

36 

36 

142 

1,(132 

Cotton  Manufacture . 

272 

271 

142 

3:! 

43 

112 

1,088 

Earthenware    Manu- 

facture   . 

473 

645 

140 

49 

49 

160 

1.742 

File-makers(ShefncId) 

433 

350 

262  123 

41 

180 

1.667 

Plumbers   . 

2IC 

185 

107  100 

48 

140 

1.202 

Innkcopors 

110 

217 

200 

83 

24. 

140 

1.521 

Costermongers  . 

475 

420 

207 

69 

47 

227 

1.879 

Cornish  Miners . 

690 

458 

117 

38 

40 

111 

1.839 

The  comparative  mortality  figure  is  lowest 
(r)/j6)  among  the  clergy,  and  much  higher 
(1,1"22)  among  medical  men.  It  is  highest  of 
all  among  inn-servants  (2,20.5). 

Sickness. — Statistics  of  sickness  are  very 
incomplete.  Those  arising  out  of  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  certain  infectious 
diseases  are  not  available  except  in  detached 
local  reports,  nor  are  they  tabulated  upon 
any  uniform  plan  even  in  districts  where 
notification  is  in  force.  They  apply  to  a 
limited  number  of  diseases,  and  some  of  the 
most  important  are  not  included.  Their 
chief  statistical  value  at  present  is  the 
measure  which  they  afford  of  the  local  and 
periodic  fluctuations  in  diffusion  and  case- 
mortality  of  each  disease  separately.  Sta- 
tistics of  hospitals,  asylums,  and  poor-law 
practice  are  useful,  though  fragmentary:  and 
the  records  of  the  public  services  and  of 
'  friendly  societies  '  have  yielded  valuable 
results.  All  these  have  reference  to  '  selected 
populations,'  and  are  not  strictly  relevant 
to  average  communities.  For  example,  it  is 
unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  com- 
parative age-incidence  of  enteric  fever  from 
hospital  data,  for  there  is  no  assurance  that 
the  cases  in  hospital  are  a  fair  sample  of 
those  outside  in  severity  or  in  age-distribu- 
tion. 
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It  has  been  estimate  i  that  in  a  given 
commimity  there  will  be  abont  two  weeks  of 
sickness  per  head  per  annum,  or  about  two 
to  three  years  of  continuous  illness  for  each 
death.  The  incidence  of  sickness,  unlike 
that  of  births  or  deaths,  has  to  be  considered 
with  regard  to  degree  and  duration,  so  that 
the  data,  such  as  they  are,  scarcely  lend 
themselves  to  statement  in  the  ordinary  form 
of  rates. 

Statistical  Tests  of  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion.— It  has  become  customary  to  regard 
certain  statistical  data  as  proof  of  the  healthi- 
ness or  unhealthiness  of  a  locality,  in  the  sense 
of  prevalent  impurity  of  air,  water,  soil,  or 
dwellings.  Chief  among  these  in  popular 
appreciation  are  the  general  death-rate,  and 
the  zymotic  death-rate.  The  former  is,  upon 
the  whole,  a  fairly  reliable  index  of  sanitary 
condition,  but  is  liable  to  fallacy  if  the 
figures  be  small,  or  if  the  population  be  not 
accurately  known,  or  if  the  age  and  sex  dis- 
tribution be  abnormal,  or,  lastly,  if  care  be 
not  taken  to  exclude  deaths  of  strangers, 
and  to  include  deaths  of  residents  dying 
outside  the  district.  Further,  purely  local 
death-rates  for  limited  periods  of  time  are 
liable  to  disturbance  by  epidemics  of  a 
kind  not  dejiendent  upon- insanitary  con- 
ditions. 

The  zymotic  death-rate  is  of  little  constant 
significance  in  this  respect.  It  is  made  up 
of  the  combined  death-rates  of  the  '  seven 
principal  zymotic  diseases,'  of  which  four 
(small-pox,  measles,  whooping-cough,  and 
scarlet  fever)  have  little  claim  to  rank  as 
tilth-diseases,  although  the  others  (enteric 
fever,  typhus,  diphtheria,  and  diarrhoea)  have 
a  much  more  direct  significance. 

An  excessive  infant  mortality  may  be  due 
to  diarrhoea  and  other  diseases  attributable 
to  filth  conditions,  but  may  also  be  accounted 
for  by  maternal  neglect,  or  by  epidemics  of 
measles  or  whooping-cough.  With  equal 
reason  the  death-rates  from  phthisis  and 
from  respiratory  diseases  deserve  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

The  mean  age  at  death,  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  ages  of  those  who  die,  and 
dividing  by  the  number  of  deaths,  is  often 
cited  as  evidence  of  longevity,  but  has  very 
little  significance.  It  depends  largely  upon 
the  age-distribution  of  the  population ;  if 
there  are  many  young  children  it  will  be 
low.  By  far  the  best  criterion  of  longevity 
is,  of  course,  the  expectation  of  life,  which  can 
only  be  accurately  ascertained  from  a  life- 
table.     Approximately  it  may  be    found  by 

„      ,     .  ,  2.000     1,000      ,    .      ,, 

Farr  s  formula  x  =  -^^i^  +  -    ^ ,  x  being  the 

expectation  of  life,  B  the  biith-rate,  and  D 
the  death-rate. 

B.  A.  Whitelegge. 

VITILIGO. — See  Pigmentary  Diseases 
OF  the  Skin  :  7.  Leucoderma. 
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VITILIGOIDEA  {vitidus,  a  spotted 
calf). — A  term  which  was  applied  by  Addison 
and  Gull  to  the  disease  now  known  as 
xanthoma  and  xanthelasma.  See  Xan- 
thoma. 

VITTEL,  in  the  Vosges,  France.— 

Earthy  mineral  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

VOCAL  FREMITUS.— The  sensation 
of  vibration  conveyed  to  the  hand  when  ap- 
plied over  any  part  of  the  respiratory  organs 
during  vocalisation.  It  is  felt  in  health, 
but  presents  various  modifications  in  disease. 
See  Physical  Examination. 

VOCAL  RESONANCE.— The  sound 
heard  on  auscultation  over  certain  parts  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  during  vocalisation, 
both  in  health  and  in  certain  forms  of  disease. 
See  Physical  Examination. 

VOICE,  Disorders  of.— Synon.:    Fr. 

Troubles  de  la  Voix  ;  Ger.  Storungen  der 
Stimme. 

Introduction. — Voice  is  the  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  larynx  by  air  driven  from  the 
lungs  through  the  rima  glottidis,  modified  in 
accordance  with  acoustic  laws  in  the  upper 
air-passages.  Vocalisation  is  a  function 
needing  for  its  perfect  production  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  of  the 
lungs,  trachea,  and  larynx,  of  the  pharyngeal, 
oral,  and  nasal  cavities,  and  of  the  nerves 
and  nervous  centres  on  which  these  parts 
depend  for  their  isolated  or  coordinated 
muscular  movements  and  their  normal  sen- 
sitiveness. For  the  production  of  the  simplest 
vocal  tone  the  cords  must  be  free  to  approxi- 
mate within  a  line  of  one  another,  while  the 
coordinated  action  of  about  one  hundred 
muscles  is  required,  to  regulate  their  tension 
and  that  of  the  walls  of  the  air-passages,  to 
modify  the  form  of  the  latter,  and  to  produce 
the  current  ot  air. 

Acoustically  the  organ  of  the  voice  must 
be  regarded  as  a  combined  reed  and  pipe ; 
and  for  the  production  of  a  perfect  note,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  pipe  should  be  in  perfect 
unison  with  the  reed.  This  imison  depends 
not  only  on  the  shape  of  the  various  cavities, 
but  on  the  relative  rigidity  or  flexibility,  and 
the  tension  of  their  v/alls ;  every  variation  in 
the  number,  size,  or  form  of  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  cords,  effected  by  the  intrinsic  laryngeal 
muscles,  calling  for  similar  modifications  of 
the  shape,  size,  and  tension  of  the  conso- 
nating  cavities. 

The  word  '  voice,'  when  used  alone,  always 
implies  the  presence  of  a  musical  tone 
(periodic  vibrations),  but  sound  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  of  speech  and  articulation  may 
be  produced  without  a  musical  tone.  This 
is  the  whispering  voice,  caused  by  the 
rustling  of  air  through  the  half-open  rima 
and  relaxed  air-passages.  To  this  condition 
— absence  of  musical  tone  in  the  voice — the 
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terrn  aphonia  is  applied,  and  it  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  actual  inability  to  pro- 
duce eomul,  which  we  see  after  traclieotoniy, 
where,  in  the  effort  to  speak,  the  orjjans  of 
articulation  and  sound  are  seen  to  nvjve,  but 
neither  noise  nor  musical  sound  is  heard. 

Patholooical  Kklations. — The  morbid 
modifications  of  vocalisation  are  necessarily 
numerous,  in  proportion  to  its  complexity 
and  the  number  of  parts  concerned  in  its 
production ;  but  it  may  be  generallj*  stated 
that,  in  cc'nseijuence  of  disease  or  perverted 
action  in  any  of  these  parts,  the  voice  may 
be  altered  eitiicr  (1)  in  loiuliicis  or  farce 
(size  ot  sound-waves) ;  C2)  in  pitch,  or  relative 
height  of  its  note  (rote  of  sound-waves) ;  or 
(3)  in  qiuility  (shape  of  sound-waves).  And 
even  before  there  is  obvious  change  in  any 
of  these  respects,  the  power  of  passing 
rapidly  and  easily  from  one  pitch  to  another, 
constituting  melody,  may  be  seriously  im- 
paired. The  morbid  alterations  of  the  voice 
in  these  several  directions  will  now  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  brief  reference  will  also  be  made 
to  (4)  stamma-itiq  of  the  vocal  cords ;  (5) 
aphonia  :  and  (6)  the  vocal  signs  in  the  chest. 

1.  Changes  in  Force. — The  voice  is 
weakened  in  every  disease  which  lowers  the 
general  muscular  tone,  or  depresses  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  gradual  change  is  well 
seen  in  phthisis  without  laryngeal  affection, 
where  at  last  even  the  eft'ort  to  approximate 
the  vocal  cords  is  too  much  for  the  patient, 
and  he  speaks  in  only  a  whispering  voice. 
In  the  same  way  painful  affections  of  any  of 
the  parts  enumerated  above,  interfering  with 
muscular  effort,  weaken  the  voice.  Speak- 
ing generally,  mere  diminished  loudness  of 
the  voice  depends  usually  on  general  rather 
than  on  laryngeal  disease. 

'2.  Alterations  in  Pitch. — The  note  of 
ordinary  speech  may  be  habitually  raised  or 
lowered,  and  the  range  of  the  singing  voice 
may  be  seriouslv  limited.  The  note  of  the 
voice  depends  primarily  on  the  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords  ;  and  tliis  is  the  mean 
result  of  the  tension,  the  length,  the  density, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  cords  at  the  time 
the  tone  is  produced,  and  the  force  of  the 
current  of  air  sent  through  the  rima.  Struc- 
tural changes,  therefore,  in  any  one  of  these 
respects,  will  alter  tlie  pitch  of  the  voice  ;  and 
change  in  the  ordinary  vocal  note  is  usually 
to  be  referred  either  to  an  affection  of  the 
tensor  muscles  of  the  larynx,  or  to  structural 
change  in  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  cords  or  in  the  cords  themselves. 
Lowering  of  the  pitch  of  the  speaking  and 
the  range  of  the  singing  voice  occurs  with 
any  condition  which  relaxes  the  mucous 
membrane,  weakens  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular systems,  or  makes  the  tense  condition 
of  the  vocal  cords  and  the  consonating 
cavities  painful.  Paralysis  of  the  intrinsic 
muscles,  which  admits  of  the  approach  of  the 
vocal  cords  but  interferes  with  their  tension 
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and  density,  affects  the  pitch  as  well  as  the 

quality,  the   voice  being  rough  and  deep  in 
the  paresis  of  the  external  tensors  (superior 

laryngeal  nerve)  and  of  the  abductors  uf  the 

larynx  (recurrent  nerve). 

The  iinperccptiblo  transition  from  the 
chest  to  the  falst-tto  voice,  in  whicli,  whilst 
the  condition  of  the  vocal  cords  is  suddenly 
altered,  the  form  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
other  consonating  cavities  is  simultaneously 
changed,  requires  a  perfect  control  of  the 
vocal  organs,  attained  only  by  accomplished 
vocalists.  On  this  change  of  register  occur- 
ring involunf aiily,  the  ciacked  voice  in  sjjeak- 
ing  is  the  result ;  and  being  relerable  to 
imperfect  coiirdiuation,  it  is  common  in 
males  about  puberty,  when  the  form  of  the 
larynx  is  changing,  or  may  even  persist 
occasionally  throughout  life.  A  curious  atlec- 
tion  of  the  pitch  of  the  voice,  in  8j)eaking, 
when  two  tones  of  different  pitch  are  simul- 
taneously produced  (diplojihonia).  apj)ears  to 
depend  on  the  division  of  the  rima  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  opening,  either  by 
small  morbid  growths,  strings  of  mucus,  or 
irregular  action  of  the  muscles. 

3.  Change  of  Quality.— The  quality  of 
the  voice  is  alTected  by  every  alteration,  either 
in  the  cords  or  in  the  consonating  cavities, 
the  purity  and  character  of  the  tone  being 
liable  to  numerous  modifications,  until,  the 
musical  note  disappearing  entirely,  mere 
noise  (aphonia  or  whispering)  remains. 

Hoarseness. — Hoarseness  and  huskiness, 
a  combination  of  whispering  and  a  badly 
sustained  musical  note,  imply  imperfect  and 
irregular  approximation  of  the  vocal  cords 
Over-exertion  of  the  voice,  catnrrh,  &c.,  pro- 
duce it  temporarily,  giving  rise  to  irregular 
tension  of  the  cords,  to  shreds  of  mucus,  and 
to  swellings  of  the  mucous  lining,  which 
interfere  with  their  regular  approximation  ; 
while  all  changes  short  of  those  which  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  closure  of  the  cords,  may 
cause  it  as  a  persistent  phenomenon.  To 
the  larynx  itself  we  look,  therefore,  for  the 
source  of  persistent  hoarseness.  Amongst 
the  pathological  conditions  of  which  hoarse- 
ness is  a  symptom  are  chronic  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  general  or  local, 
interfering   with   the   closure   of  the  rima ; 

j  exudation   or   ulceration,  and   therefore  in- 
flammation, simple,  specific,  or  diphtheritic  ; 

[  neoplasms;     old     cicatricial     contractions; 

\  paralysis  of  the  adductors  of  one  cord,  which 
necessitates  the  crossing  of  the  normal  cord 

I  beyond  the  median  line  to  meet  its  fellow, 
as  well  as  other  forms  of  paralysis ;  and  fixing 

!  of  one  vocal  cord  by  ankylosis  of  the  crico- 
arytienoid  joint.  The  paralj-sismaj-,  of  course, 

j  depend  on  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  on 
the    nerves    themselves,  or   on    pressure   by 

I  intrathoracic  or  other  tumours  on  the  nerve- 

j  trunks.      Hoarseness,    short   of   a]>honia,   is 

'  also  a  symptom    of  general   exhaustion,  an 
seen  in  phthisis  and  cholera. 
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The  character  of  the  speaking  voice  is  also 
altered  by  any  change  in  the  resonating  cavi- 
ties. Thns  the  voice  is  said  to  have  a  nasal 
twang  when  the  uppei*  pharyngeal  and  nasal 
cavities  are  not  completely  shut  off  in  vocali- 
sation ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  obstruction 
in  the  nares,  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
air  through  them  and  the  formation  of  the 
nasal  consonant  sounds,  is  popularly,  though 
wrongly,  called  '  speaking  through  the  nose.' 
If  the  obstruction  be  situated  in  front  of  the 
nares,  the  sounds  can  be  produced,  but  not 
continued ;  if  the  obstruction  be  in  the  upper 
pharynx,  or  at  the  back  of  the  nares,  they 
cannot  be  produced  at  all.  When  with 
obstruction  in  the  nares  there  is  swelling  of 
the  pharynx  and  the  soft  palate,  the  voice 
assumes  the  character  so  familiar  in  cases  of 
quinsy. 

Changes  in  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the 
pectoral  cavities  also  alter  the  character  of 
the  voice,  the  hollow  voice  of  the  emaciated 
phthisical  patient  illustrating  this.  The 
phonation,  on  inspiration,  of  spasmodic  ci'oup 
and  of  child-crowing  or  laryngismus  stridulus 
must  be  referred  to  as  the  result  of  spasm 
of  the  vocal  cords,  though  this  involuntary 
function  hardly  comes  within  the  detiuition 
of  '  voice,'  which  term  should  be  limited  to 
sound  produced  in  the  vocal  organs  to  es- 
tablish commtmication  between  living  beings. 

4.  Stammering  of  the  Vocal  Cords. 
Spasm  and  defective  coordination  are  the 
soiirce  of  this  peculiar  affection  of  the  voice, 
in  which  there  are  sudden  interruptions  of 
the  voice  without  affection  of  the  articula- 
tion (Prosser  James). 

5.  Aphonia. ^The  various  modifications 
of  voice  hitherto  considered  only  occiir  where 
the  vocal  cords  are  free  to  meet  more  or  less 
perfectly.  Aphonia,  or  comjilete  loss  of  the 
musical  tone,  occurs  where  the  cords  cannot 
meet.  Amongst  the  conditions  which  will 
prevent  the  approximation  of  the  cords  and 
cause  aphonia  are  paralysis  or  paresis  of  the 
adductor  muscles,  on  whatever  cause  it  may 
depend ;  f:  xation  of  the  cords  by  cicatricial 
contractions,  or  by  ankylosis  of  the  crico- 
arytienoid  joints ;  their  destruction  by  ulcer- 
ation ;  any  painful  affection  which  makes  the 
patient  involuntarily  rest  them ;  or  coating 
with  false  memlirane.  But  by  far  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  this  aphonia  is  the  abroga- 
tion or  perversion  of  the  will,  occurring  in 
the  morbid  mental  condition  of  hj'steria  or 
other  nervous  disease ;  perfect  power  of 
phonation  existing,  but  the  patient,  for 
months  or  years,  declining  to  exercise  the 
power,  or  to  make  the  necessary  effort.  The 
intimate  relations  of  the  voice  to  the  higher 
functions  of  the  brain  would  lead  us  to 
expect  that  it  would  be  influenced  by  the 
emotions.  Thus  we  have  a  person  hoarse 
with  rage,  speechless  with  terror,  &c. ;  and 
the  origin  of  these  cases  of  nervous  aphonia 
is  frequently  some  sudden  emotion,  causing 


loss  of  control  over  the  voice.  Zicmssen 
believes  that,  even  where  the  vocal  cords 
cannot  meet,  by  a  great  effort  the  patient 
may  produce  a  hoarse,  monotonous  tone  by 
vicarious  vibrations  of  the  ventricular  bands. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  the 
various  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
which  give  rise  to  disorders  of  the  voice,  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  several  articles  on  these 
subjects  {see  Larynx,  Diseases  of;  Stammer- 
ing; Pharynx,  Diseases  of;  Trachea,  Dis- 
eases of).  The  general  treatment  will  de- 
pend upon  the  constitutional  state.  See 
Hysteria  ;  and  Phthisis. 

6.  Vocal  Signs  in  Chest. — Some  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  changes  in 
the  voice  which  are  audible  when  the  stetho- 
scope is  applied  to  the  chest.  Normally  the 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords  are  conveyed  to 
the  ear  applied  to  the  chest  by  propagation 
along  the  contained  air,  the  rigid  portions  of 
the  air-chambers,  and  the  thoracic  walls,  the 
voice  being  heard  as  a  feeble,  buzzing, 
musical  tone.  This  sound  is  weakened  when 
the  original  tone  is  weakened  by  laryngeal 
disease ;  when  fluid  is  interposed  between 
the  lung  and  the  chest-wall ;  and  when  the 
bronchial  tubes  are  obstructed  by  secretions 
or  other  cause,  preventing  the  conveyance  of 
the  vibrations.  The  sound  may,  .on  the 
contrary,  be  exaggerated,  giving  rise  to 
the  phenomena  of  broncliophony ,  amphoric 
voice,  and  agophony.  Bronchophony  is 
simple  increase  in  the  vocal  resonance,  and 
is  heard  under  the  same  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  bronchial  breathing,  that  is,  over 
lung  consolidated  by  exudation  or  condensed 
by  compression,  and  over  cavities  with  solid 
walls.  The  term  pectoriloquy  is  commonly 
applied  to  excessive  bronchophony,  but  Dr. 
Bristowe  would  limit  it  to  those  instances  in 
which  not  only  the  laryngeal  tone,  but  the 
articulate  sounds  produced  in  the  mouth,  are 
conveyed  back  to  the  chest,  and  thence 
through  the  chest-wall  to  the  ear.  Amphoric 
voice  {amplwroplwny)  is  the  term  applied 
where  the  vocal  resonance  is  not  only  in- 
creased, but  acquires  a  metallic  ring,  from 
the  addition  of  a  consonant  tone  acquired  in 
large  cavities  of  the  lungs.  This  is  some- 
times heard  in  a  marked  degree  in  pneumo- 
thorax, though  in  other  cases  of  the  same 
disease  the  vocal  resonance  may  be  absent 
or  greatly  diminished. 

j^gopjhony  is  heard  where  there  is  a  thin 
layer  of  fluid  between  the  ear  and  the  lung, 
as  in  small  effusions  or  at  the  margin  of 
larger  effusions.  It  is  a  bleating,  tremulous 
tone,  supposed  by  Stone  to  result  from  the 
interposed  fluid  preventing  the  fundamental 
note-vibrations  from  reaching  the  ear,  while 
it  permits  the  finer  and  closer  vibrations  of 
harmonics  to  penetrate.  See  Physical  Ex- 
amination. 

Thomas  J.  Walkee. 
Percy  Kidd. 
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VOLITION,  Disorders  of.— Stnon.  : 

Fr.  Troubles  dc  la  Volition  ;  Ger.  Stiirungcn 
e/cs  Wollcns. 

Various  lesions  of  the  cortex  of  the  hemi- 
Bpheres  may  arrest  or  interfere  with  volition 
at  its  source,  and  that  not  solely  when  the 
k'sions  occur  in  the  kinicsthetic  or  so-called 
'  motor '  ref,'ions.  If  we  assume  that  these 
particular  regions  of  the  cortex  are  the  parts 
whence  motor  incitationa  pass  ofT  on  their 
way  to  lower  centres,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  the  continuity 
of  molecular  actions  throuj^h  definite  tracts 
of  the  brain-tissue,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  frequency  with  which  volitions  are  im- 
mediately ai-oused  bj'  some  antecedent  sen- 
sorial processes,  to  understand  that  damaijes 
to  certain  sensorial  centres  or  commissural 
fibres  within  the  hemispheres  are  almost  as 
liable  to  interfere  with  certain  classes  of 
volition  as  are  those  which  occur  in  the 
kinu'sthetic  rej,non  itself.  After  all,  volition 
is  only,  and  must  always  be,  a  result  of  sense 
and  intellect  in  action.  Its  manifestations 
maj',  therefore,  be  impeded  either  l>y  dise-ise 
at  the  sources  in  which  it  orij^inates,  or  in 
one  or  other  portion  of  the  tracts  along 
which  its  initial  incitations  are  conducted  on 
their  way  to  motor  centres,  and  thence  to  the 
muscles  whose  activity  is  to  be  awakened. 
(See,  '  On  the  Neural  Processes  underlying 
Attention  and  Volition,'  Brain,  AprillSO'i.i 

In  other  cases,  with  exalted  activity  of 
some  of  the  centres  in  which  volitional  inci- 
tations arise,  we  may  have,  especially  in 
acute  mania  and  violent  delirium,  the  birth 
of  impulses  which  are  absolutely  '  uncon- 
trollable.' Where  these  conditions  are  ab- 
sent, however,  and  whether  the  persons  in 
question  have  been  accustomed  or  not  to 
exhibit  evidences  of  a  weak  or  defective 
morale,  it  is  most  important  not  to  confound 
*  uncontrolled  '  with  '  uncontrollable  '  im- 
pulses. This  is  the  kind  of  question  which 
becomes  all-important  in  many  criminal 
cases — cases,  that  is,  in  which  persons  are 
imder  trial  for  murder,  manslaughter,  or 
theft,  and  in  which  '  unsoundness  of  mind  ' 
is  pleaded  in  extenuation.  See  Criminal 
Irrkspoxsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  dormant  or  shirjgish 
volition  is  met  with  in  some  other  forms  of 
insanity,  as  well  as  in  hysteria,  the  subjects 
of  which  cannot  or  do  not  rouse  themselves 
to  perform  the  most  ordinary  actions.  They 
may  from  this  cause  be  speechless,  or  they 
may  experience  the  most  extreme  dilhculty 
in  arriving  at  any  decision  even  in  reference 
to  the  most  trivial  circumstances — a  defect 
which  is  very  connnonly  met  with  in  patients 
suHering  from  melancliolia.  See  Insanity, 
Varieties  of. 

Again,  so-called  defects  of  memory  and 
defects  of  volition  are  sometimes  inextricably 
involved  in  many  forms  of  brain-disease  ;  so 
that  the  same  disability  may,  from  one  point 
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of  v'.ew,  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  de- 
fective memory  of  a  special  kind,  or  from 
another  as  a  peculiar  and  limited  intorferonco 
with  volition.     Sec  Mkmory,  Disorders  of. 

In  very  many  ca.ses  of  apparent  loss  of 
volitional  power  — that  is,  in  multitiides  of 
instances  of  complete  paralysis  of  a  part  or 
of  a  nniscle  — where  the  causal  lesion  is  situ- 
ated in  regions  below  the  cortex  cerebri  (r.tf. 
in  lower  motor  centres,  bulbar  or  spinal,  or 
in  motor  nerves),  there  is  not  an  arrest  of 
volition,  but  rather  an  impediment  to  the 
actuation  of  volitions  (sfe  Paralysis,  Motor). 
But  whether  volition  itself  is  nipped  in  the 
bud,  or  whether,  though  really  existent,  it  is 
rendered  abortive,  the  patient  is  practically 
reduced  to  the  same  condition— since  his 
power  of  responding  to  sense  or  thought 
through  particular  muscles  may  be  equally 
interfered  with  in  either  case.  See  Speech, 
Disorders  of. 

H.  Charlton  Bastian. 

VOLVULUS  (volro,  I  roll).— A  form  of 
intestinal  obstruction  in  which  the  bowel  is 
bent  or  twisted  on  itself.     See   Intkstixal 
;  Obstruction. 

VOMICA  (vomo,  I  vomit,  I  cast  up). — 
!  Synon.:  Fr.  Vot)iique;  Gcr. Lnn(jrTifjeschwiir. 
'  Definition. — A  term  applicable  to  all 
'  ulcerative  spaces  in  the  lung  in  open  com- 
munication with  bronchi. 
j  .Etiology. — Tlie  multifarious  agencies 
I  leading  to  excavation  may  be  grouped  as 
follows: — 

I.  Destructive  processes  :  (a)  injury,  (6) 
gangrene. 

II.  Suppurative  processes  :  (c)  acute  pul- 
monary abscess ;  (d)  suppuration  around 
inhaled  foreign  bodies  ;  {e)  suppuration 
around  new-formations  (including  hydatids) ; 
(/)  extension  of  abscesses — (1)  from  the 
pleural  cavity  ;  (2)  from  the  abdominal 
cavity,  or  from  the  abdominal  organs ;  and 
(3)  from  the  mediastina. 

III.  Degcni-rativc  processes:  ((j)  ulcera- 
tion of  cancerous  or  sarcomatous  growths ; 
(h)  ulceration  of  syphilomata  ;  (i)  ulceration 
of  tubercle;  (j)  softening  of  chronic  intlam- 
matorj-  consolidations  (catarrhal  pneimionia 
and  caseous  pneumonia) ;  (A')  softening  of 
intensely  congested  or  oedematous  tissues  (a 
condition  sometimes  due  to  pressure  from 
aneurysms  or  tumours) ;  (/)  liquefaction  of 
ancient  deposits — caseous,  pultaceous,  or 
hiemorrhagic  (lurmorrhagic  nodules— Dr.  R. 
E.  Thomjison). 

Phthisis  being  the  cause  of  the  immense 
majority  of  pulmonary  excavations,  the  en- 
suing remarks  will  be  chiefly  devoted  to 
phthisical  vomicip. 

Anatomical  Characters.—  Varieltet  in 
size  and  in  shape. — Vomicje  may  be  sub- 
lobular  (then  aptly  termed  cavernulct), 
lobular,  lobar,  or  thev  may  involve  the  whole 
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of  one  lun^.  Tubercular  deposits,  being 
usually  smaller  than  catarrhal  infiltrations, 
lead  to  smaller  cavities.  Catarrhal  inflam- 
mation gives  rise  to '  the  lobular,  caseous 
pneumonia  to  the  lobar  excavations,  and  to 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  a  lung,  ffidema- 
tous  forms  of  catarrhal  pneumonia  often 
undergo  rapid  and  extensive  softening ;  the 
interlobular  septa  escaping  liquefaction,  whilst 
the  parenchj'ma  *is  carried  away.  This  dis- 
secting excavation  forms  the  counterpart  of 
caseous  pneumonia,  where  the  tissues  are 
destroyed  en  masse,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

When  strictly  confined  to  a  lobule,  the 
excavation  is  roughly  spherical.  If  many 
lobules  should  be  simultaneously  involved, 
their  coalescence  may  give  rise  to  irregular 
vomicae ;  but  the  ultimate  shape  of  cavities 
chiefly  depends  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
the  bronchial  distribution  to  the  district 
affected. 

Vomicae  are  frequently  trabeculated.  Tra- 
becule (clearly  to  be  distinguished  fi-om 
denuded  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery) 
invariably  consist  of  blood-vessels  and  of 
collapsed  or  indurated  alveolar  substance. 
They  are  the  remains  of  intervals  of  spongy 
tissue,  originally  separating  distinct  cavities. 
Their  ulceration  and  partial  absorption  often 
giveriseto  a  knobbed  condition  of  the  internal 
surface  of  cavides. 

During  the  period  of  formation  and  of 
extension  the  walls  of  cavities  are  rough  and 
ulcerous.  But  the  completed  cavity  becomes 
surroimded  by  a  fibro-vascular  zone,  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  continuous  with 
the  pulmonary  tissue,  whilst  its  innermost 
stratum  constitutes,  during  the  active  stages, 
a  pyogenic  laj-er,  and  subsequently  an  ex- 
foliating false  membrane.  Vomicae  thus 
invested  are  said  to  be  enca2^s^dated. 

Important  differences  are  noticeable  in  the 
condition  of  tissues  around  cavities.  The 
capsule  of  a  vomica  may  be  immediately 
surrounded  by  alveolar  substance,  the  ex- 
pansion of  which  may  exert  a  favourable 
amount  of  pressure  upon  it ;  or  it  may  be 
continuous  with  inflamed  and  thickened 
tissue,  or  with  tubercular  infiltrations.  In 
extreme  cases  the  lung  is  to  such  an  extent 
invaded  by  the  fibrous  growth  from  an  ad- 
herent pleura,  that  the  vomicae  present  the 
appearance  of  having  been  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  fibrous  tissue  itself  ('  fibroid 
phthisis  ')• 

Situations.  —  No  appreciable  difference 
exists  between  the  liability  to  excavation  of 
the  right  and  that  of  the  left  lung.  Primary 
excavation  almost  mvariably  attacks  the 
upper  part  of  the  upper  lobe ;  its  most 
common  seat  is  the  central  part  of  the  sub- 
clavicular region,  not  the  apex  proper ;  it 
may,  however,  extend  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  lung,  or  involve  the  greater  part  of 


the  upper  lobe.  Phthisical  destruction  very 
rarely  has  its  starting-point  in  the  middle  or 
in  the  lower  third  of  the  liuig.  The  base  of 
the  lung,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most 
common  seat  of  those  cavities  which  are  not 
due  to  phthisis  (for  example,  abscesses  by 
extension,  gangiene,  and  syphilitic  ulcer- 
ation). 

The  common  form  of  phthisis,  originally 
attacking  the  apex,  implicates,  almost  with- 
out exceiition,  the  mid-dorsal  region  second- 
arily ;  this  the  writer  has  show  n  to  be  due 
to  the  transmission  of  irritating  matter  along 
the  bronchus  supplying  that  district.  Simi- 
larly the  base  becomes  affected  in  the  latest 
stages  of  excavating  disease,  if  life  should  be 
sufficiently  prolonged. 

Bronchi  in  relation  to  vomica;. — Cavities 
not  smaller  than  a  lobule  inevitably  open 
into  a  bronchus.  The  communication  may 
be  temporarily  obliterated,  or  it  may  in  rare 
instances  become  permanently  sealed.  Most 
cavities  exceeding  the  size  of  a  single  lobule 
intercept  more  than  one  bronchus;  and  the 
air-tubes  ulcerate  within  them  at  an  early 
period  of  the  softening.  Thus  two  sets  of 
bronchial  orifices  may  be  recognised  in 
vomica?,  the  proximal  and  the  distal,  form- 
ing as  many  small  islands  of  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  internal  surface  of  cavities. 

Blood-vessels  in  relation  to  vomica;. — 
Trabeculse  always  contain  either  patent  or 
obliterated  vascular  branches.  More  resist- 
ant than  all  other  structures,  these  vessels 
may  become  completely  exposed  and  finally 
eroded.  But  aneurysm  or  erosion  more 
connnonly  has  its  seat  in  those  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  which  ramify  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cavity  wall,  a  fact  readily 
explained  by  the  persistence  of  circulation 
within  these  vessels,  by  their  inability  to 
retract,  by  the  uneven  support  which  their 
coats  receive  at  different  points  of  their  cir- 
cumference, and  by  their  diseased  condition. 
Fatal  haemorrhage  may  occur,  without  any 
warning,  from  the  erosions  or  from  tha 
aneurysms.  More  habitually  premonitory 
bleeding  of  limited  extent  recurs  at  short 
intervals  prior  to  the  fatal  rupture.  Pul- 
monary aneurysms  sometimes  urslergo  spon- 
taneous cure  when  their  growth  is  limited  by 
the  small  size  of  the  cavity  which  contains 
them ;  or  the  pressure  of  the  extravasated 
blood  may  effect  the  same  result  subse- 
quently to  their  rupture.  It  is  almost  the 
rule  for  aneurysms  to  occur  simultaneously 
at  different  parts  of  the  same  lung. 

Extension  of  voniicce. — Cavities  increase 
in  size  by  the  gradual  necrosis  of  their  inner 
wall;  by  the  fusion  of  adjacent  excavations; 
and  by  their  encroachment  upon  fresh 
bronchial  territories,  which  become  the  seat 
of  similar  ulceration. 

Retrocession  of  vom,icce. — The  contraction 
of  cavities  is  essentially  due  to  the  shrinking 
of  their  capsule.    This  force  is  assisted  in 
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Bome  pases  l)y  the  expansion  of  the  ncif»h- 
Louriiiii;  spongy  tissue,  or  even  of  the  hyper- 
trophied  lu-iilthy  hnig ;  in  other  cases  by  tlie 
constricting  pressure  from  a  thick  zone  of 
lilirous  tissue ;  indirectly  also  by  the  falling- 
hi  of  the  ribs,  by  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  by  the  abundant  growth  of  new  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  thickness  of  the  pleural  ad- 
hesions. 

'J'he  retraction  towards  the  root  of  the 
lung,  which  is  so  commonly  observed  in 
chronic  vomiciP,  is  partly  duo  to  the  inHam- 
niatory  thickening  and  shortening  of  the 
bronchus ;  it  is  often  ojjposed  by  adhesions 
of  the  corresponding  pulmonary  surface  to 
the  chest-wrtll. 

In  their  contracted  state  vomictc  may 
remain  dormant  for  years.  Final  obliter- 
ation is  rarely  attained,  chiefly  owing  to 
their  deficient  granulating  power,  and  to  the 
superficial  necrosis  of  their  opposed  surfaces, 
both  these  conditions  being  the  outcome  of 
imperfect  drainage.  » 

Consequences  of  Excavation. — Amongst 
the  general  consequences  of  i)ulmonary  ex- 
cavation are  loss  of  breathing-surface ; 
exhausting  suppuration,  often  leading  to 
lardaceous  degeneration  of  the  organs ;  and 
tuberculosis.  The  chief  local  consequences 
are  secondary  deposits  (pneumonic  or  tuber- 
cular) in  the  healthy  portions  of  the  lungs, 
as  a  result  of  the  inhalation  of  the  secretion 
of  cavities,  and  of  otlier  products.     Lastly, 


the  surface  may  be  roughly  estimated  from 
the  intensity  of  the  soirnds;  its  degree  of 
fulness  from  their  liquid  character ;  the 
smoothness  of  its  walls  from  their  amjiluiric 
nature ;  its  compressibility  by  surrounding 
"POOcrj'  substance,  and  its  elastic  resiliency, 
from  the  suction-sound  sometimes  hoard 
during  the  respiratory  pause  following  cough, 
aptly  termed  by  Dr.  Mitcliell  liruee  the 
indiambber-hall  sound. 

A  determination  of  tiie  extent  of  the  vomica 
can  generally  be  attained  b^'  careful  inves- 
tigation. Sometimes,  however,  cavernous 
sounds  are  propagated  beyond  the  excavated 
region  by  consolidation.  Occasionally  they 
are  re-echoed  at  a  symmetrical  point  in  the 
sound  Itmg,  especially  at  tiie  base.  Phantom- 
caverns  of  this  nature  may  be  suspected 
whenever  absolute  identity  in  the  position 
and  in  the  auscultatory-  quality  of  the  sounds 
on  either  side  coincides  with  great  disparity 
in  percussion-resonance  and  in  vocal  fi-e- 
mitus. 

Valuable  information  is  derivable  from 
the  sputa.  Abundant  purulent  discharge 
always  indicates  an  active  condition ;  if 
mixed  with  much  mucus,  it  points  to  a  co- 
existing bronchial  catarrh ;  if  .shreddy  and 
fietid,  to  a  cavity  of  some  magnitude,  imper- 
fectly drained.  The  intimate  admixture  of 
blood  indicates  a  congested  state  of  the 
membrane.  From  the  presence  of  abundant, 
well-preserved,  elastic  elements  it  is  possible 


as  the  result  of  the  contraction  of  cavities.  \  to  diagnose  the  moister  forms  of  necrosis; 

caseous  lumps  argue  the  existence  of  caseous 
pneumonia  ;  the  expectoration  of  calcareous 
particles  shows  that  excavation  is  progressing 
at  the  expense  of  more  or  less  fibrtised  tissue 
resulting  from  former  disease;  and  the  dis- 
covery   of  bacilli    of   tubercle    removes    all 


we  meet  w^ith  local  shrinking  of  the  lung 
and  collateral  emphysema ;  various  involu- 
tions of  the  pulmonary  surface ;  various 
deformities  of  the  thorax.  &c. 

Among  the    fatal  accidents  incidental  to 
excavation  rupture  of  aneurysms  has  already 


been  referred  to.     Perforation  of  the  lung,     doubt  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  the  alTec 


leading  to  pneumothorax,  is  a  danger  special 
to  the  more  insidious  varieties,  in  which  the 
softening  is  rapid,  wliilst  the  inflammation  is 
of  low  tj-pe  and  unaccompanied  with  the 
usual  tissue-reaction  on  the  part  of  the  lung 
and  pleura. 

Diagnosis.  —  The  ordinary  methods  of 
physical  examination,  by  which  the  presence 
of  cavities  may  be  detected,  are  described  in 
other  articles  {see  Phtuisis  ;  and  Physical 
Examination).  A  few  points  only  claim 
specially  to  be  noticed.  Cavernous  sounds 
are  seldom  given  by  cavities  smaller  tlian  an 
ordinary  filbert,  probably  owing  to  the  small 
size  of  their  bronchus.  Cavities  even  of 
larger  size  are  not  infrequently  completely 
masked  by  the  interposition  of  spongy  tissue  ; 
tliis  is  more  esi)ecially  the  case  in  the  tuber- 
cular forms.  In  the  opposite  condition  of 
cirrhosis,  cavernous  sounds  niay  be  absent 
or  very  feeble,  in  consequence  of  deficient 
inspiratory  movements.  Lastly,  the  acci- 
dental blocking  of  a  "bronchus  may  suspend 
for  a  time  all  auscultatory  evidence  of  ex- 
cavation.    The  distance  of  the  vomica  ixom 


tion.  Lastly,  the  cessation  of  all  secretion 
is  indicative  of  a  perfect  quiescence  of  the 
vomica. 

Proc.nosis.— In  cavities  not  due  to  phthisis, 
the  absence  of  the  constitutional  element 
greatly  favours  recovery ;  and  their  progress 
is  mainly  governed  by  the  nature  of  their 
cause,  by  their  size,  by  their  situation,  and 
by  other  influences  enumerated  below. 
"Where  healing  is  much  delayed  in  such 
cases,  the  eventual  development  of  phthisis 
is  rendered  probable. 

The  prognosis  of  phtliisical  vomiciE  is  in- 
timately bound  up  with  the  prognosis  of 
phthisis,  a  subject  too  wide  for  discussion 
here,  but  fully  treated  in  the  article  Phthisis, 
and  in  Dr.  James  Pollock's  work  on  The 
Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Consumption. 
Most  unfavourable  are  the  vomicoe  due  to  a 
breaking  up  of  tuberculo-pneumonic  deposits. 
Vomicie  originating  in  jmre  tubercle,  although 
they  m.ay  contract,  seldom  heal.  Where 
hirmorrhage  occurring  in  a  lung  ap]mrently 
cpiite  free  from  disease  8ub8e(piently  leads 
to  excavation,  the  closure  of  the  cavity  is 
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encouraged  by  the  contraction  which  cha- 
racterises these  cases.  But  the  pneumonic 
class,  which  comprises  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
cases  of  excavation,  also  supplies  the  most 
striking  instances  of  recovery.  There  exists 
a  large  clinical  group  in  which  the  affection 
is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  one  lung,  and 
in  which  the  disease  is  rather  local  than 
constitutional.  On  careful  analysis  of  these 
favourable  cases,  the  chief  elements  of  their 
fortunate  termination  will  be  found  to  be 
the  following:  (1)  unilateral  character  of 
the  affection;  (2)  its  small  extent;  (3)  com- 
paratively rapid  occurrence  of  softening ; 
(4)  complete  removal  of  the  whole  consoli- 
dation ;  (5)  absence  of  close  adhesions  to  the 
thoracic  parietes ;  and  (6)  facilities  afforded 
for  collateral  expansion.  \ 

Treatment. — The  ideal  treatment  of  cavi- 
ties would  have  for  its  objects?  (1)  to  re- 
store healthy  action  to  their  surface ;  (2)  to 
prevent  a  stagnation  of  their  secretions  ;  and 
(3)  to  encourage  their  contraction. 

For  the  fulfilment  of  these  indications 
various  surgical  measures  have  been  prac- 
tised :  (1)  free  iiacision  and  injections 
(Barry,  1727) ;  (2)  paracentesis  (Eamadge, 
1836) ;  (3)  free  incision  and  drainage 
(Hastings  and  Storks,  1845) ;  (4)  paracen- 
tesis and  injections  (Mosler,  1873) ;  (.5) 
needle-injections  of  medicated  fluids  (Pepper, 
1874) ;  (6)  the  resection  of  ribs  over  the  site 
of  a  vomica,  proposed  by  Neve  (1887),  and 
carried  out  by  Quincke  (1888). 

Much  was  once  expected  of  modern  sur- 
gery in  the  treatment  of  excavating  disease 
of  the  lung.  Hitherto,  however,  there  exists 
but  meagre  evidence  to  show  that  any  good 
has  resulted  from  surgical  interference,  and 
the  range  within  which  such  interference  is 
justifiable  is  ver^'  limited. 

The  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  com- 
prise, in  addition  to  the  use  of  constitutional 
remedies : — 

(1)  Treatment  by  inhalation  of  medicated 
spray,  of  medicated  vapours,  of  air  charged 
with  the  natural  exhalations  from  the  sea, 
from  pine-forests,  &c.  See  Inhalation  ;  and 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

(2)  Treatment  by  posture,  sometimes 
facilitating  the  drainage  of  cavities. 

(3)  Treatment  directed  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thorax  and  to  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs,  such  as  exercise  of  the  thoracic 
muscles,  inhalation  of  rarefied  air,  and  espe- 
cially residence  at  high  altitudes. 

Wm.  Ewart. 

VOMIT  :  Examination  of  Vomited 
Matters.  —  Vomited  matters  may  consist 
either  of  substances  present  in  the  stomach 
when  vomiting  begins,  or  of  substances  en- 
tering it  during  the  process.  Those  present 
in  the  stomach  when  vomiliiifj  begins  include 
articles  of  food  and  drink,  drugs,  poisons,  or 
other  ingesta,  more  or  less  altered  by  diges- 
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tion  or  fermentation ;  saliva,  epithelium, 
mucus,  pus,  or  blood  from  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, mouth,  pharynx,  or  oesophagus  ;  fluid 
or  mucus  secreted  by  the  stomach  itself, 
epithelium -cells,  casts  of  tubules,  or  even 
shreds  of  gastric  mucous  membrane,  blood 
more  or  less  altered  proceeding  from  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  cells,  or  small  pieces 
from  morbid  growths,  and  occasionally,  as 
mentioned  by  Sir  Richard  Quain,  the  whole 
of  a  pedunculated  morbid  growth;  fungi,  as 
torulcB  and  sarcina; ;  parasitic  worms  ;  bile  ; 
pancreatic  juice ;  pus  from  abscess  of  the 
stomach  or  liver ;  or  foeetilent  matter  from 
the  intestine.  During  vomiting  much  saliva 
may  be  swallowed ;  and  bile,  pancreatic 
juice,  pus  or  fieces,  not  originally  present 
in  the  stomach,  may  be  pressed  into  it  by 
the  straining.  Effusion  of  blood  into  its 
cavity  may  also  be  caused  by  the  efforts  of 
retching. 

Method  of  Examination. — In  examin- 
ing the  vomited  matters  it  is  advisable,  first, 
to  separate  the  larger  pieces  of  undigested 
food  by  filtering  the  vomit  through  canvas 
or  muslin. 

The  solid  residue  may  be  investigated  by 
washing  the  larger  pieces  and  tearing  them 
up,  or  making  sections  of  them,  so  that 
their  nature  may  be  ascertained.  Partially 
digested  curd  is  sometimes  not  very  easy  to 
recognise.  If  a  large  quantity  of  milk  have 
been  drunk  at  one  time,  the  curd  which  it 
forms  in  the  stomach  may,  when  vomited, 
have  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  thick, 
dense,  grey  felt. 

The  filtrate  should  be  put  into  a  conical 
glass  and  allowed  to  settle.  The  reaction  of 
the  fluid  is  to  be  ascertained  by  litmus  paper. 
The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  may 
be  tested  for,  by  putting  one  drop  into  a 
watch-glass  containing  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  tropeolin,  the  yellow  colour  of  which 
is  converted  into  a  wine-red  if  hydrochloric 
acid  be  present.  Another  test  is  a  solution 
of  phloroglucin  two  parts,  vanillin  one  part, 
and  absolute  alcohol  thirty  parts.  A  few 
drops  of  this  are  placed  with  an  equal  bxilk 
of  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  gently 
heated.  If  hydrocliloric  acid  be  present  a 
deep  or  bright  red  colour  is  produced ;  if  it  is 
absent  the  colour  is  brownish-red  or  brown. 
The  total  acidity  may  be  estimated  by  filter- 
ing, and  adding  a  standard  solution  of  caustic 
soda  or  potash  to  a  measured  quantity  of 
the  filtrate,  until  it  is  neutralised.  For  the 
methods  of  examining  more  particularly  the 
various  acids — lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  &e. — 
and  other  volatile  substances,  see  Stomach, 
Diseases  of :  4.  Cancer. 

To  ascertain  the  presence  of  pepsin  in  the 
vomit  we  add  to  it  its  own  bulk  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  (ten  minims  of  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  B.P.,  to  an  ounce  of 
water)  and  a  flock  of  fibrin  or  a  piece  of 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg;   let   it    stand  foi 
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several  hours  in  a  warm  place ;  and  then 
see  whether  or  not  the  fibrin  or  allnnnen  is 
dissolved. 

To  test  for  tryiisin,  wo  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  but  use  the  vomit  without  the 
addition  of  acid  ;  and  if  it  bo  already  acid, 
neutralise  it  with  bicarbonate  of  sodium. 

To  test  for  rennet,  wo  add  some  neu- 
tralised filtrate  to  some  neutral  milk,  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  at  98°  for  half  an  hour. 
If  rennet  is  present  coagulation  will  occur. 

To  lest  tlie  vomit  for  peptone,  we  nuist 
put  some  of  it  into  a  small  dialyser,  and  let 
it  stand  for  some  hours.  We  then  add  to 
the  water  in  which  the  dialyser  has  stood, 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  gives 
a  precipitate  with  peptones ;  or  some  liquor 
potassoe  and  a  drop  of  very  dilute  sulphate 
of  copper  solution,  which  gives  a  precipitate 
dissolving  on  shaking,  and  forming  a  red  so- 
lution, changing  to  purple  when  more  copper 
is  added. 

Bile  is  tested  for  in  the  filtereU  li(iuid  by 
Gmelin's  and  Pettenkofer's  tests. 

For  blood  in  the  vomit,  sec  H.ematemesis. 

If  the  vomited  matter  be  too  thick  to  allow 
the  sediment  to  subside,  a  little  of  it  should 
be  mixed  with  some  distilled  water  and  al- 
lowed to  settle.  A  drop  of  the  sediment  is 
then  to  bo  examined  microscopically;  and 
the  examination  is  facilitated  bj-  adding  to 
one  siiecimen  a  drop  of  iodine  solution,  and 
to  another  a  drop  of  aniline  red  or  blue  solu- 
tion. The  substances  most  likelj-  to  occur 
are  partially  digested  fibres  of  voluntary  or 
involuntary  muscle,  elastic  fibres,  connective- 
tissue  bundles  from  meat  in  the  food,  spiral 
fibres  and  green  chlorophjll-granules  from 
vegetables,  starch-gi'anules  (stained  blue  by 
iodine),  torulaj  or  sarcina.',  blood-corpuscles, 
leucocytes,  scaly  epithelium  from  the  mouth, 
cyhndrical  epithelium  from  the  stomach,  and 
casts  of  the  gastric  follicles  —  sometimes 
fibrinous,  sometimes  composed  of  cells  and 
gi'anules  which  take  up  the  aniline  colour 
and  are  thus  rendered  more  casil}-  visible. 

Poisons  in  vomited  matters  must  be 
searched  for  by  special  chemical  methods. 

Clinical  and  Pathological  Indica- 
tions.— If  the  vomited  food  bo  unchanged, 
or  but  liitlo  changed,  it  indicates  either  that 
the  vomiting  has  oecm-red  soon  after  a  meal, 
or  that  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  de- 
ficient either  in  quantity  or  in  quality.  The 
food  is  usually  comparatively  little  changed 
in  nervous  vomiting,  or  in  cancer  of  the  car- 
diac extremity  of  tlie  stomach.  In  vomiting 
from  cancer  of  the  pylorus,  or  duodenal 
ulceration,  the  food  is  much  more  digested, 
as  it  remains  much  longer  in  the  stomach. 
If  undigested  food  be  vomited  some  hours 
after  a  meal,  the  vomit  should  he  examined 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  pepsin  or  acid 
be  deficient.  Complete  absence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  has  been  observed  in  cases  of 
cancer   and    amyloid    degeneration    of    tiie  ^ 


stomach,  and  a  deficiency  of  this  acid  has 
been  found  experimentally  in  acute  ana'mic 
and  febrile  conditions,  .\bnormal  acidity 
from  fermentation  of  saccharine  or  farina- 
ceous articles  of  food,  and  the  consecpient 
production  of  acetic,  lactic,  and  butyric  acids, 
occurs  in  chronic  catarrhal  conditions.  In 
some  cases  of  gastric  catarrh  starch  appears 
to  undergo  a  mucous  fermentation,  and  largo 
quantities  of  glairy  mateiial  are  formed. 
AVhen  fermentation  has  gone  on  to  a  great 
extent,  the  vomit  may  have  a  yeasty  look, 
and  should  then  be  examined  for  sarcinit 
and  torulfc.  See  Sakcixa;  Torl'la;  and 
Stom.\ch,  Diseases  of:  7.  Dilatation. 

Sometimes  large  quantities  of  a  watery 
fluid  are  vomited.  This  is  occasionally  alka- 
line or  neutral,  contains  potassium  sulpho- 
cyanide,  and  digests  starch.  It  consists  of 
spliva,  which  has  been  secreted  abundantly 
on  account  of  reflex  irritation  arising  from 
the  stomach,  and  swallowed.  At  other  times 
it  is  strongly  acid,  and  appears  to  be  secreted 
by  the  stomach.  Sometimes  the  vouiit  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  both  of  these  fluids. 
Such  vomiting  may  occur  from  nervous  dis- 
turbance of  the  stomach,  but  may  bo  symp- 
tomatic also  of  catarrh,  ulcer,  or  cancer. 
l\Iucus  in  the  vomit  indicates  ca'arrh  of  the 
gastric  mucous  membrane ;  and  the  more 
acute  the  inflammation,  the  moi«  leucocytes 
occur  in  the  mucns.  Bile  may  be  vomited 
pure,  in  the  form  of  a  tasteless  golden-yellow 
substance  like  yolk  of  egg,  from  the  action 
of  poisons,  but  this  rarely  happens.  Vomit- 
ing of  bile,  more  or  less  gi'een  and  diluted, 
or  mixed  with  digestive  secretions  or  food^ 
occurs  as  a  symptom  in  congestion  of  the 
liver;  but  it  may  take  place  in  all  kinds  of 
vomiting,  whatever  its  cause.  Large  quan- 
tities of  bile,  mixed  with  the  secretions  from 
the  mouth  and  stomach,  and  forming  a  grass- 
green  liquid  (vuitiitim  trriiffinpsus),  may  be 
vomited  in  peritonitis  and  cerebral  affec- 
tions. The  writer  has  also  observed  this 
character  of  vomit  in  opiimi-eaters.  Con- 
stant absence  of  bile,  when  vomiting  is  per- 
sistent, points  to  pyloric  stenosis.  Pus  may 
get  into  vomit  from  the  bursting  of  an 
abscess  in  the  mouth  or  tonsils ;  it  some- 
times, though  rarely,  may  arise  from  an 
abscess  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  come  from  abscess  of  the 
liver.  Blood  vomited  in  large  quantity,  and 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  usually  indicates 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  or  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver.  More  or  less  altered,  and  in  smaller 
quantity,  it  occurs  in  the  diseases  just  men- 
tioned, and  also  in  cancer  and  yellow  fever 
{see  Black  Vomit;  and  Yellow  Fever). 
It  may  also  be  present  in  hysterical  persona 
who  have  swallowed  blood,  obtained  from 
external  sources,  or  bj-  sucking  ImlUiw  teeth. 
Cancer-cells  in  the  vomited  matters  are  dia- 
gnostic of  the  presence  of  malignant  disease. 
T.  Laci>eb  Bkustojj. 
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VOMITING  (Lat.  wmo).— Synon.  : 
Fr.  Vomissemcnf ;  Gev.  Erhrechcn. 

Definition. — Forcible  expulsion  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  ceso- 
phagns. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Two  things 
are  necessary  in  vomiting,  namel.y,  squeezing 
of  the  stomach,  and  relaxation  of  its  cardiac 
orifice.  Althougli  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
stomach  itself  may  contract  under  the  action 
of  emetics,  they  seem  to  be  miable  to  expel 
its  contents  unless  aided  by  external  pressure, 
for  when  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  are 
ciit  across  vomiting  does  not  occur.  When 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are 
paralj'sed,  vomiting  is  impossible,  though 
the  stomach  may  be  in  active  movement. 
The  stomach  is  not  necessary  to  vomiting, 
which  will  occur  when  that  organ  is  excised, 
and  a  simple  bladder  tied  in  its  place ;  but 
when  the  stomach  is  present,  mere  jiressure 
upon  it  by  the  diapluragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  as  in  coughing,  does  not  expel  its 
contents.  In  vomiting,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  squeezed  out  of  it  by  the 
mechanical  pressure  of  the  diaphragm  and 
abdominal  parietes  contractmg  simulta- 
neously. ^Yhen  these  muscles  contract,  if 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  remains 
closed,  an  ineffectual  effort  at  vomiting,  or 
retching,  occurs  ;  but  if  the  cardiac  orifice 
dilate,  the  gastric  contents  are  expelled. 
The  cardiac  orifice  is  relaxed  by  means  of 
the  longitudinal  fibres,  which  run  along  the 
under  end  of  the  oesophagus  below  the 
diaphragm,  and  then  radiate  completely  over 
the  stomach.  When  they  contract  they 
dilate  the  cardiac  orifice,  and  at  the  same 
time  aid  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach  by 
drawing  the  whole  viscns  towards  the  dia- 
phragm. In  the  act  of  vomiting,  then,  the 
simultaneous  contraction  of  three  sets  of 
muscles  is  requked :  (1)  of  the  diaphragm, 
(2)  of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  (3j  of  the 
muscular  fibres  just  mentioned  in  the 
stomach  itself.  The  movements  of  these 
muscles  are  coordinated  by  a  nervous  centre, 
situated  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
in  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  centre  is 
closely  associated  with,  though  of  course  not 
identical  with,  the  respiratory  centre.  The 
motor  impulses  from  this  centre  are  sent  to 
the  abdominal  muscles,  diajjliragm,  stomach, 
and  cesophagns,  by  the  intercostal,  phrenic, 
and  pneumogastric  nerves  respectively.  The 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  nervous 
centre  for  vomiting  is  closely  associated  with 
the  respiratory  centre,  are  that  the  move- 
ments of  vomiting  are  modified  respiratory 
movements,  that  emetics  excite  the  respira- 
tory centre,  and  that  their  action  is  usually 
preceded  by  increased  respiratory  movement, 
while  depression  of  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  centre  stops  vomiting.  When 
the  blood  is  rendered  very  arterial  by  ex- 
cessive respiration,  a  condition  of  apncea,  in 


M'hich  no  need  of  respiration  is  felt,  and  no 
respiratory  movements  are  made,  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  emetics  are  then  injected  into 
the  veins,  respiration  not  only  becomes  more 
frequent,  but  apuiea  can  no  longer  be  in- 
duced, unless  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre  be  lowered  by  narcotics. 

The  vomiting  centre  is  usually  excited  to 
action  by  irritation  of  certain  afferent  nerves. 
These  may  act  either  directly  tipon  it,  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain.  The 
nerves  of  special  sense  act  through  the  brain. 
The  sight  of  a  disgusting  object,  a  dis- 
agreeable stench,  or  an  unpleasant  taste,  may 
excite  vomiting,  and  it  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  simple  thought  of  such  subjects. 
A  blow  on  the  head,  or  inflammation  of  the 
bram  or  its  membranes,  also  excites  vomiting. 
According  to  Budge,  the  cerebral  centres  for 
the  movements  of  the  stomach  are  in  the 
right  corpus  striatum,  and  especially  in  the 
right  ojitic  thalamus.  When  these  parts  are 
irritated  the  stomach  moves.  Irritation  of 
the  corresponding  parts  on  the  left  side  of 
the  brain  does  not  affect  the  stomach. 
Vomiting  occurs  in  certain  cerebral  con- 
ditions, either  affecting  the  brain  itself  or  its 
membranes,  such  as  cancer  or  tubercle  of 
the  brain,  apoplexy,  cerebellar  hamorrliage, 
softening  of  the  cerebral  substance,  some- 
times encephalitis,  poisoning  by  narcotics, 
melancholia,  profuse  haemorrhage,  or  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
symptoms  of  Meniere's  disease  of  the  semi- 
circular canals.  It  also  occurs  in  various 
diseases,  in  which,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  wliether  the  vomiting  be  due  to  direct 
affection  of  the  brain  itself,  or  to  reflex  action 
upon  it  from  other  organs.  Such  diseases 
are  typhus,  plague,  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
and  the  cold  stage  of  ague.  Very  painful 
impressions  on  sensory  nerves  tliroughout 
the  body  may  excite  vomiting.  This  is  seen 
in  cases  of  loose  cartilages  in  the  knee,  in 
dislocation  of  a  joint,  or  in  a  painful  wound 
or  opeiation.  Here,  also,  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  vomiting  be  produced  through 
a  direct  connexion  of  seusury  nerves  with 
the  vomiting  centre,  or  whctlier  the  irrita- 
tion acts  indirectly  through  the  cerebrum. 

Certain  afferent  nerves  appear  to  have  a 
more  direct  connexion  with  the  vomiting 
centre  than  others,  and  these  require  special 
consideration : — 

(1)  Branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve  to  the  soft  palate,  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  piharynr. — Tliese  parts  have 
a  very  close  connexion  with  the  vomiting 
centre,  and  tickling  them  with  the  finger  or 
with  a  feather  is  one  of  the  readiest  means 
of  inducing  vomiting. 

We  find  vomiting  occurring  in  inflamma- 
tion of  the  soft  palate  or  tonsils,  and  also  of 
the  pharynx,  especially  in  children. 

(2)  The  nerves  of  the  stomach. — The 
sensory  nerves  of  the  stomach   are  chiefly 
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branches  of  the  vajfi,  but  thoy  bek)n^  partly 
also  to  the  sympathetic  system.  When  the 
vagi  are  cut,  vomiting  becomes  dillicult,  hut 
etTorts  at  retching  occur,  and  the  writer  has 
seen  vomiting  take  place  from  the  action  of 
emetics  after  section  of  the  vagi.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  irritation  of  the 
stomach  produces  vomiting  retlexly  through 
otlier  nerves  than  the  vagi.  Vomiting  may 
occur  from  irritant  substances  in  tiie  stomach, 
whether  introduced  into  the  stomach,  or 
formed  within  it ;  from  irritation  within  the 
stomach,  duo  to  an  iutlamed  or  irritated 
condition  of  its  walls ;  or  from  mechanii-al 
pressure,  from  without  or  from  within.  Thus 
it  may  occur  from  the  presence  of  undigested 
food,  from  irritating  substances  produced  by 
imperfect  digestion,  or  from  irritant  poisons 
W'ithin  the  stomach.  It  may  be  due  to 
catarrh  or  congestion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane itself,  to  softening  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  to  ulcer  or  cancer  in  the 
gastric  wall.  It  may  be  produced  by  extreme 
distension  of  the  stomacli,  by  gas,  liipiids,  or 
solids  ;  by  compression  of  a  part  of  it  within 
the  body,  as  in  hernia  of  the  stomach ;  or 
by  the  pressure  of  a  tmnour  upon  it.  It 
may  be  caused  by  violent  compression 
externally  witii  the  hands  ;  by  the  pressure 
of  a  too  tightly  laced  corset ;  by  the  pressure 
against  tlie  abdominal  walls  of  hard  tools 
or  benches  in  certain  trades.  It  frecpiently 
occurs  in  cough,  especially  the  cough  of 
phthisis ;  but  here  it  is  probable  that  the 
vomiting  is  due  partlj-  to  the  violent  com- 
pression between  the  diaphragm  and  ab- 
dominal walls,  and  partly  to  the  congestion 
of  the  vessels  which  the  continued  interrup- 
tion of  the  circulation  during  the  fit  of 
coughing  brings  on. 

(31  The  nerves  of  the  liver  and  gall-ducts. — 
These  consist  chiefly  of  branches  of  the  vagus 
and  sympathetic.  From  imtation  of  them 
vomiting  occurs  in  hepatitis,  or  during  the 
passage  of  a  biliary  calculus.  It  is  from  irri- 
tation of  these  branches,  also,  that  vomiting 
maj-  occur  in  pleurisy  of  the  right  side,  the 
congestion  of  the  pleura  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  diajjhragm  having  led  to  con- 
gestive changes  in  the  liver. 

(4)  Intestinal  nerves. — Ligature  of  the 
intestine  in  animals  produces  vomiting, 
which  is  arrested  by  dividmg  the  nerves 
pa'ising  from  the  ligatured  parts.  In  man  it 
is  th ;  almost  invariable  accompaniment  of 
strangulated  hernia  or  intussusception,  and 
it  may  even  occur  in  obstruction  of  the  bowel 
by  ficcal  matters  in  cases  of  obstmate  consti- 
pation. It  also  takes  place  in  peritonitis 
from  irritation  of  these  nerves. 

(5)  The  renal  nerves. — Vomiting  occurs 
from  irritation  of  these  nerves,  as  bv  calculi 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  passing  down 
the  ureter,  and  also  m  nephritis. 

(0)  Vesical  nerves. — In  cystitis  vomiting 
occurs.     It  maj-  possibly  be  due,  however, 


not  to  irritation  of  the  vesical  nerves,  but  to 
extension  of  inllammation  to  neighbouring 
parts. 

(7)  Uterine  nervet. — Irritation  of  these 
nerves  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of 
retlex  vomiting.  It  may  be  produced  in 
animals  on  irritation  of  the  uterine  plexus, 
and  occurs  in  the  liuman  subject  during 
pregnancy  or  in  metritis. 

(8)  Ovarian  nrrves. — Vomiting  is  a  symp- 
tom of  iuHammation  of  the  ovaries. 

(9)  The  nerves  of  the  testicle.  -A  blow  on 
this  organ  tends  very  readily  to  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting. 

The  cause  of  vomiting  in  sea-sickness  is 
uncertain ;  but  it  api)ears  to  the  writer  to  be 
partly  due  to  the  condition  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  and  partly  to  that  of  the  viscera. 
See  Sea-Sickness. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  vomiting  is 
to  be  directed  to  two  ends — (1)  to  remove  the 
cause  if  possible  ;  and  (2)  to  lessen  the  irri- 
tability of  the  vomiting  centre.  The  chief 
drugs  which  lessen  the  irritability  of  the 
vomiting  centre  are  opium,  morphine,  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  chloral  hydrate,  and  prob- 
ably, also,  hydrocyanic  acid  and  belladonna. 
Strychnine  and  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha 
are  also  tisefid  in  vomiting,  and  they  prob- 
ably owe  their  power  to  their  action  on  the 
vomiting  centre.  Most  of  these  drugs  have 
a  local  sedative  action  on  the  stomach,  and 
therefore  it  is  advantageous  to  give  them  by 
the  mouth  when  possible.  Even  when  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  thoy  may  be  re- 
tained by  giving  them  in  a  concentrated 
fonn.  AVhen  the  stomach  will  not  retain 
them,  they  must  be  given  by  the  rectum  or 
by  subcutaneous  injection.  In  sea-sickness 
the  effect  of  the  position  of  the  head  is  some- 
times very  marked,  and  the  vomiting  may 
occasionally  bo  arrested  completely  by  re- 
moving all  pillows  and  putting  the  head  on 
a  level  with,  or  rather  lower  than,  the  body. 

In  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, where  it  is  d.'ilicult  or  impossible  to 
remove  the  cause,  we  must  try  to  lessen  the 
congestion  by  means  of  leeches  and  cold  ap- 
plications to  the  head  ;  and  also  to  soothe 
the  vomiting  centre  by  diluted  hydrocyanic 
acid,  or  b}'  bromide  of  potassium.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  considerable  benefit  is 
obtained  from  the  use  of  remedies  which  act 
locally  on  the  stomach,  these  seeming  to  have 
some  rcHex  effect  upon  the  vomiting  centre. 
One  of  the  most  useful  is  ice,  which  may  be 
constantly  sucked,  and  also  swallowed  in 
small  lumps.  Where  the  vomiting  is  depen- 
dent on  the  action  of  tlie  poisons  circidating 
in  the  blood,  as  in  the  later  stages  of  contract- 
ing kidney,  we  must  endeavour  to  eliminate 
these  by  incn  asiiig  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
and  of  the  skin.  In  vomiting  ih-pendent  on 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  we 
lessen  the  irritability  by  sootiiing  or  astrin- 
gent gargles,  confections,  or  glycerine.      A 
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confection  or  glycerine  is  often  better  than  a 
gargle, inasmuch  as  it  remains  longer  attached 
to  the  parts,  and  thns  exercises  a  more  pro- 
longed eifect  upon  theni.  When  vomiting  is 
due  to  irriiant  substances  in  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  indigestible  food,  and  acrid 
fluids  or  poisons,  it  is  best  treated  by  evacu- 
ating them.  A  large  draught  of  lukewarm 
water,  alone  or  mixed  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
mustard,  is  one  of  the  best  means.  Large 
draughts  of  warm  water  alone,  even  if  they 
are  not  ejected,  may  give  relief  by  diluting 
the  acrid  substances  in  the  stomach  so  much 
as  to  prevent  their  irritating  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  this  way  they  sometimes 
relieve  sick-headaches.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance sometimes,  not  only  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  acrid  substances  by  slow  and 
imperfect  digestion,  but  to  prevent  the 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucoixs  mem- 
brane by  undigested  food.  For  example,  we 
not  infrequently  notice  that  sickness  and 
vomiting  will  oceiir  in  susceptible  individuals 
after  meals  containing  such  substances  as 
are  not  only  slowly  digested,  but  are  swal- 
lowed in  lumps.  Examples  of  these  are  un- 
cooked apples  and  cheese,  or  even  potatoes, 
especially  when  imperfectly  boiled  or  new. 
These  articles,  instead  of  being  crushed  to  a 
powder  by  the  teeth,  are  swallowed  in  lumps 
of  considerable  size,  and  apparently,  instead 
of  passing  the  pylorus,  are  retamed  in  the 
stomach,  and,  partly  by  the  mechanical 
irritation,  and  partly  by  their  giving  rise  to 
acrid  products,  cause  sickness.  Milk,  when 
SAaUowed  in  lai'ge  draughts,  or  when  there 
is  too  much  acidity  in  the  stomach,  instead 
of  falling  in  tine  flakes  will  coagulate  in  large 
lumps,  which  have  a  similar  effect  to  cheese. 
To  prevent  this  it  is  advisable  to  mix  the 
milk  with  soda-water  or  lime-water,  or  to 
take  it,  as  in  the  whey  cure,  by  sipping. 

When  vomiting  is  due  to  slow  or  imper- 
fect digestion,  which  aUows  decomposition 
or  fermentation  of  food  to  take  place  in  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  arrested  by  imjiroving 
the  digestion.  Thus  five  grains  of  calomel, 
by  acting  on  the  stomach  through  the  liver, 
may  arrest  vomiting;  and  tincture  of  wal- 
nut (the  active  princij^le  of  which,  juglandin, 
is  an  hepatic  stimulant)  has  also  been  recom- 
mended. Pepsin  also,  by  facilitating  diges- 
tion, may  prevent  vomiting ;  and  bitters,  such 
as  calumba,  may  do  so  by  preventing  putre- 
faction or  fermentation. 

When  decimiposition  or  fermentation  of 
food,  with  formation  of  acrid  or  irritating 
products,  has  once  set  in,  it  may  continue  a 
long  time,  as  the  organisms  which  cause  it 
remain  constantly  in  the  stomach,  and  renew 
the  process  in  every  fresh  supply  of  food.  It 
may  be  stopped  by  antiseptics.  Where  the 
vomited  matters  are  frothy  and  yeasty-look- 
ing, the  sulphurous  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
in  doses  of  (me  fluid  drachm,  diluted  with  half 
a  wine-glassful  of  water,  often  arrests  such 
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vomiting  like  a  charm.  Creasote  has  a 
similar  action,  but  possibly  has  some  addi- 
tional action  on  the  nervous  system,  as  it  is 
useful  even  in  cases  where  the  vomiting  does 
not  ajjpear  to  be  due  to  decomposition  of 
food.  In  dilatation  of  the  stomach  these 
antiseptics  may  faU,  and  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  washing  out  the  stomach  by  a 
syphon-ajiparatus.     See  L.wage. 

For  the  treatment  of  irritant  poisoning,  see 
Poisons. 

When  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  itself  is  inflamed  or  irritated,  we 
must  try  to  lessen  the  irx'itation.  The  best 
drugs  for  this  purpose  are  ice,  diluted  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  opium,  and  bismuth.  The  insolu- 
ble salts  of  bismuth,  and  especially  the  sub- 
nitrate,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  solutions ; 
and  it  is  advisable  to  combine  them  with 
magnesia,  potash,  soda,  or  carbonate  of  lime, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  intestines, 
preferring  the  magnesia  when  the  bowels  are 
confined,  and  carbonate  of  lime  when  they 
are  too  loose.  Sometimes  the  tendency  to 
vomit  is  increased  by  lying  on  the  right  side. 
This  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  drag  of  the 
stomach  itself  upon  the  cardiac  extremity, 
and  partly  to  the  difficulty  with  which  gaseous 
eructations  escape  from  the  stomach  in  this 
position.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  vomit, 
therefore,  the  patient  should  lie  down  on  the 
left  side  after  a  meal.  In  the  vomiting  of 
hepatitis,  in  addition  to  opium  and  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid,  we  may  use  ice-water,  or 
ice  swallowed,  and  leeches  over  the  liver.  In 
biliary  calculus,  we  may  give,  along  with 
opium,  a  full  dose  of  ether  internally,  and  in 
addition  may  employ  ether  or  chloroform  by 
inhalation  ;  similar  treatment  may  be  adopted 
in  cases  of  renal  calculus. 

In  mtussusception  or  hernia  we  must  re- 
move the  cause,  if  possible.  In  peritonitis 
full  doses  of  opium  are  best.  For  the  vomit- 
ting  in  cystitis  and  ovarian  diseases  we  must 
lessen  the  sensibility  of  the  vomiting  centres 
by  the  drugs  already  mentioned,  and  treat 
the  local  conditions. 

In  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  we  trust 
partly  to  the  drugs  already  mentioned  to  act 
on  the  vomiting  centre,  and  partly  to  local 
applications.  It  is  sometimes  arrested  by 
the  application  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  to  the  os  uteri,  or  by  slight 
detachment  of  the  membranes  around  the 
margin  of  the  internal  os.  Where  all  other 
methods  fail,  the  induction  of  premature 
labour  must  be  resorted  to.  See  Pkegnancy, 
Diseases  and  Disorders  of. 

T.  Lauder  Brunton. 

VOYAGES.— iSee  Sea- Voyages. 

VULVA,   Diseases  of.— Synon.  :   Fr. 

Maladies  de  la  Vulve;  Ger.  Krankheiten  dcr 
Schamritze. — The  vulva  or  external  genitals 
of  the  female  comprise  all  the  structures 
external  to  the  hymen,  having  the  navicular 
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fossa  and  pcriniEum  behind,  the  urethral  ori- 
fice, vestiliule,  clitoris,  and  mons  Veneris  in 
front,  and  at  the  two  sides  tlie  njiiiphae  and 
labia  niajora.  These  organs  may  be  the  seat 
of  many  diseases,  which  will  be  described  in 
the  followinj;  order: — 

1.  Atresia  Vulvae.— Closure  of  the  geni-  ' 
tal  fissure  is  sometimes  found  as  a  coiir/rnital 
malformation.  This  is  usually  of  itself  of  no 
j;reat  importance,  as  it  is  almost  always  asso- 
ciated with  other  defects  in  de\  elopment,  as 
with  atresia  ani,  hermaphroditisms,  and  ex- 
troversion of  the  bladder.  Acquired  atresia 
results  from  misnuinajjement  of  infantile 
vulvitis,  from  injuries  of  the  pudenda  in 
childhood,  or  from  cicatrisatici  following 
upon  some  ulcerative  process.  It  may  jjive 
rise  to  trouble  in  micttu-ition  if  the  urethral 
orifice  be  involved.  In  rare  cases  it  is  only 
after  puberty  that  trouble  arises,  fi-om  reten- 
tion of  the  menses,  or  after  marriage,  from 
dyspareunia ;  or  even  during  labour,  fi-om 
narrowness  of  the  orifice  delaying  the  escape 
of  the  infant.  In  the  sligliter  and  more 
recent  cases,  where  the  labia  have  only  been 
agglutinated,  they  may  be  torn  apart  by 
pressui'e  with  the  tluimbs ;  or  bj'  passing  a 
probe  or  sound  behind  tlie  line  of  adhesion, 
and  tearing  it  up  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel, 
or  with  the  nail.  Where  the  union  has  be- 
come organised,  the  edge  of  the  knife  must 
be  employed.  In  any  case  the  patient  should 
be  ansEsthetised ;  and  care  must  be  taken 
subseijuently  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of 
the  adhesions. 

2.  Inflammation.— Synox.  :  Vulvids. — 
Intlammation  of  thevulvamay  be(a)  general; 
or  (6)  localised. 

(rt)  General  vulvitis. — This  variety  is  found 
affecting  the  apposed  aspects  of  the  labia,  and 
the  whole  of  the  mucous  surface  thej'  en- 
close, up  to  the  borders  of  tiie  hymen.  It 
may  be  due  to  gonorrhceal  infection,  in  which 
case  the  catarrhal  process  is  apt  to  extend  to 
the  urethra  and  the  vagina.  In  infants  and 
young  children  of  strumous  constitution,  it 
sometimes  arises  fi*om  exposure  to  cold,  want 
of  cleanliness,  or  irritation  from  ascarides 
that  have  passed  out  of  the  anus.  In  the 
adult  it  may  result  from  injm\v,  or  rude 
coition  ;  or  from  the  escape  of  acrid  uterine 
or  vaginal  discharges.  It  shows  itself  with 
heat,  and  tenderness,  or  sometimes  itching  in 
the  part ;  a  discharge  of  viscid  glairy  mucus 
bathes  the  surfaces,  which  sometimes  be- 
comes purulent,  and  glues  together  the  labia. 
When  the  labia  are  separated  the  seat  of  the 
mischief  is  exposed,  and  is  seen  to  be  red, 
and  sometimes  resentful  of  touch,  .\part 
from  the  constitutional  remedies  that  may  be 
indicated  in  individual  cases,  the  treatment 
consists  in  keeping  the  parts  at  rest,  and 
carefully  clean  ;  and  in  bathing  or  douching 
the  surface  with  hot  water,  followed  by  an 
astringent  lotion  or  dusting  powder. 

(6)  Localised  vulvitis. — The  vulvitis  may 


'  be  localised — (<i)  in  the  vritihule  ;  (H)  in  the 
navieuliir  fossa  ;  or  (y)  in  tlie  nuu-iparous 
follicles  and  glands,  and  especially  in  the 
I  Bartholinian  glands.  (a)  and  (i)  occur 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  more  dif- 
fused iuHanunation,  and  may  be  a  source  of 
considerable  distress  in  walking  or  when  the 
part  is  touched,  without  being  attended  by 
any  leucorrlueal  discharge.  Such  cases  re- 
quire tlie  same  treatment  as  cases  of  general 
vulvitis;  only  it  is  important  to  make  the 
applications  directly  to  the  affected  sjyot,  and 
hence  it  is  usually  best  to  apply  sulphate  of 
copper  in  the  form  of  a  solid  crystal,  (y) 
Intlammation  in  the  Barthidinian  glands  is 
the  commonest  cause  of  Initial  abscess.  It 
may  attack  females  at  any  age,  but  is  most 
frecpieutly  .seen  in  women  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  whether  married  or  unmarried.  It 
may  arise  during  pregnancy,  and  some 
women  are  liable  to  repeated  attacks,  the 
glands  becoming  swollen  anil  cystic  when- 
ever the  patient  gets  a  chill.  In  some  cases 
there  is  profuse  secretion,  which  escape.^ 
freely.  Ear  more  frequently  the  swelling  in 
the  lining  of  the  duct  leads  to  occlusion. 
This  occlusion  is  in  some  mstances  transi- 
tory, and  when  the  swelling  in  the  duct  and 
around  its  orifice  subsides,  the  secretion  that 
had  accumiUated  escapes.  In  other  instances 
the  duct  becomes  permanently  closed.  These 
are  the  cases  where  the  patient  acipiires  a 
swelling  in  the  labium  majus  of  the  affected 
side,  varying  in  size  from  a  pigeon's  to  a 
hen's  egg.  The  accumulated  fluid  may  be 
clear  and  limi)id  ;  but  often  it  is  turbid  and 
distinctly  purulent.  In  all  the  8uj>purative 
cases,  if  the  cyst  be  evacuated  through  a 
small  ojiening,  the  fluid  is  apt  to  reaccumu- 
late,  and  the  cyst  walls  are  now  more  likely 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  mischievous  inflammation. 
So  that  the  ^rfrt/wicii<  consists,  first,  in  trying 
to  reduce  the  inflammation  with  hot  fomen- 
tations or  poultices,  j)erha])s  aided  by  seda- 
tive lotions  containing  belladonna  or  lauda- 
num, with  the  view  of  getting  tlie  orifice 
relaxed  ;  and  where  the  contents  do  not  es- 
cape through  the  duct,  the  cyst  should  bo 
freely  opened,  and  the  ca^•ity  cauterised. 
Huguier's  suggestion,  to  extiri)ate  the  gland, 
is  not  ordinarily  required,  especially  if  the 
evacuation  be  effected  with  a  I'aiiuelin's 
thermo-eautery,  which  first  makes  a  large 
and  safe  cut  into  the  cyst,  and  can  then  bo 
applied  to  the  interior,  so  as  to  destroy  the 
secreting  surface. 

Specific  injlammations. — The  specific  in- 
flammations, gonorrhftal  and  syphilitic,  are 
treated  of  in  their  respective  articles.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  vulva  may  be  the 
seat  of  ergsipeUis ;  and  female  children  have 
sometimes  suffered  from  a  gangrenous  vul- 
vitis or  noma,  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
noma  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  which  may 
come  on  after  some  of  the  eniptive  fevers, 
such    as    scarlatina,    and   require    the    same 
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kind  of  treatment,  with  chlorate  of  potassium 
and  tinctm-e  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  and 
stinnilants,  from  an  early  stage  of  the 
mischief. 

3.  Eruptions.— Various  forms  of  erup- 
tion may  be  met  with  in  the  vulva,  soine- 
times  on  the  nymphiE  or  internal  aspect  of 
the  labia  majora,  sometimes  on  the  external 
aspect,  and  extending  to  the  mons  Veneris, 
or  inside  of  the  thighs.  The  commonest  are 
eczema,  erijthema,  herpes,  ijrurigo,  and  acne. 
They  are  diagnosed  and  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  same  affections  in  other  situa- 
tions. It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  tendency  to  chrcnieity,  which  is  a 
marked  feature  of  infl  immatory  processes 
in  the  sexual  apparatus  generally,  is  apt  to 
show  itself  in  these  vulvar  eruptions,  and 
that  patients,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  are 
apt  to  allow  them  to  remain  untreated  for 
too  great  a  length  of  time.  Further,  many 
of  them  give  rise  to  itching,  which  tempts 
the  patient  to  rub  and  scratch  herself  to 
obtain  relief,  and  may  thus  cause  priu'itus. 

4.  Pruritus. — /Etiology. — Itching  of  the 
vulva  is  a  not  infrecpient  symptom  of  some 
of  the  eruptive  and  inflaunnatory  affections 
of  the  part,  either  when  these  are  healing  or 
have  got  into  a  chronic  stage ;  and  it  may 
remain  as  a  permanent  trouble  after  healing 
has  taken  place,  if  the  patient  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  relieving  herself  by  fric- 
tion. Sometimes  it  is  reflex,  from  oxyuric 
irritation  in  the  rectum,  or  when  the  worms 
have  travelled  from  the  anus  to  the  vulva. 
Or  it  maj-  be  associated  with  disease  of  the 
vagina  or  uterus,  as  in  cases  of  chronic 
colpitis  or  carcinoma  of  the  cervix,  in  which 
the  itching  may  either  be  due  to  irritation 
from  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  or  be  a 
reflex  phenomenon.  In  some  instances  it 
can  be  traced  to  circulatory  disturbance  in 
the  labia,  as  when  the  veins  are  enlarged, 
and  in  the  congestion  of  early  pregnancy. 
In  others  the  renal  secretion  is  at  fault ;  and 
it  is  such  a  common  phenomenon  in  women 
who  are  the  subjects  of  diabetes  meilitns, 
that  in  every  patient  who  suffers  from 
pruritus  vulvje,  the  urine  aliould  be  tested 
for  sugar.  Lastly,  there  are  some  cases  that 
can  only  be  described  as  idiopathic. 

Symptoms. — The  itching  may  be  localised 
on  the  internal  aspects  of  the  njniphge,  or  of 
the  labia  majora,  or  around  the  clitoris  or 
the  perinsetun.  In  most  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing it  becomes  diffused  all  around  to  the 
anus  and  inside  of  the  thighs.  Sometimes 
it  is  temporary,  as  in  the  pruritus  of  preg- 
nancy, which  passes  off  under  careful  manage- 
ment in  a  few  weeks,  or  in  rarer  cases  during 
the  puerperium  ;  in  other  patients  it  becomes 
chronic,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing troTibles  to  which  a  woman  is  liable. 
The  itching  may  come  on  only  occasionally. 
For  tlie  most  jjart  it  is  likeliest  to  prove  dis- 
tressing when   the   patient   is  warm,  as   at 


bedtime,  or  after  exercise ;  but  with  some 
the  feeling  is  never  quite  in  abeyance,  and 
the  patient  has  the  almost  constant  desire  to 
relieve  herself,  as  for  a  time  she  can  do,  by 
scratching  or,  rather,  rubbing  the  parts  with 
her  dress  or  a  towel,  untU  the  pain  over- 
comes the  feeling  of  itch,  or  sometimes  until 
the  collapse  consequent  on  the  onanistic 
orgasm  which  she  has  involuntarily  pro- 
duced, renders  her  for  a  time  less  sensitive 
to  her  trouble.  The  result  of  such  friction, 
however,  is  to  keep  up  the  local  irritation ; 
so  that  even  in  cases  where  there  may  not 
originally  have  been  any  local  pathological 
change,  but  where  the  itching  and  friction 
have  persisted  for  months  or  years,  the  skin 
and  mucous  membrane  become  thickened 
and  indurated,  and  a  condition  resembling 
that  of  a  chronic  eczema  becomes  induced. 
In  several  cases  the  writer  has  seen  epi- 
theliomatous  nodules  develop  at  the  sides  of 
tlie  clitoris  and  in  the  vestibule. 

Treatment. — When  diabetes  mellitus  is 
present  it  must  be  combated ;  and  if  the 
patient  is  gouty,  or  have  her  urine  too  acid 
or  alkaline,  these  conditions  must  be  rectified. 
Morbid  processes  that  may  be  present  in  the 
vulva  or  other  neighbouring  structures  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  A  carefully  regulated  non-stimu- 
lating diet  should  be  enjoined,  and  a  due 
amount  of  exercise.  The  internal  remedies 
that  have  been  found  most  helpful  are 
bromide  of  potassium  and  arsenic.  Then, 
for  the  relief  of  the  itching,  the  patient  iiiust 
be  warned  against  tlie  danger  of  rubbing  the 
parts,  and  be  taught  to  soothe  it  by  bathing 
with  very  warm  or  sometimes  with  cold 
water,  and  drying  the  parts  with  a  soft 
towel  or  napkin.  It  can  be  still  better 
allayed  by  moiiping  with  a  lotion  containing 
infusion  of  tobacco  or  belladonna  or  opium  ; 
or  by  applying  afterwards  a  piece  of  lint 
soaked  in  black  lotion,  or  a  lotion  of  acetate 
of  lead.  The  most  effectual  sedatives  are 
ointments  containing  sulphur,  camphor,  tar, 
carbolic  acid,  thymol,  iodide  of  lead,  2>er- 
chloride  of  mercury,  bismuth,  prussic  acid, 
iodoform  (deodorised  with  tonquin  bean),  or 
cocaine.  In  several  otherwise  intractable 
cases,  patients  in  private  practice  and  in  the 
Buchanan  ward  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of 
Edinburgh  have  been  cured  by  ablation  of 
the  clitoris  and  surrounding  mucous  mem- 
brane, as  far  back  as  the  vaginal  orifice,  and 
bringing  the  raw  surfaces  together  by  means 
of  catgut  sutures. 

5.  Tumours. — The  following  enlarge- 
ments may  be  found  in  the  vulva  : — 

(a.)  Hyjjertroijhy. — The  clitoris  has  some- 
times been  found  of  a  size  sufficient  to  cause 
discomfort,  and  warrant  its  removal.  Far 
more  frequently  the  nymphae  are  of  unusual 
dimensions,  their  margins  projecting  beyond 
the  labia,  and  then  they  are  liable  to  become 
the  seat  of  ulcerative  processes,  and  require 
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to  be  trimmed,  which  may  be  clone  with  the 
knifo  or  scissors,  but  better  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. Eulnrj^'oments  of  the  hibia  majora, 
in  the  form  of  elei)hantiasis,  are  met  wiili 
among  Hinchi  women.  Tlie  mass  is  some- 
times of  enormous  size,  and  in  conse(iucnco 
of  the  calibre  of  tlie  nutrient  vessels,  aWation 
is  apt  10  be  attended  with  danfjerous  Inemor- 
rhage,  so  that  the  application  of  an  elastic 
ligature  is  in  most  cases  the  best  means  of 
efl'ecting  its  removal. 

{b}  Hernia.  —  Hernial  protnisions  may 
occur  into  the  labia,  and  be  found  among  the 
swellings  of  this  part.  The  detection  and 
treatment  are  to  be  effected  and  conducted 
as  in  the  case  of  other  herniic. 

(c)  Cysts. — Cystic  swellings  are  found  in 
the  uj)per  part  of  the  labia,  when  the  canal 
of  Nuck  becomes  the  seat  of  an  accumulation 
of  fluid,  which  corresponds  to  hydrocele  of 
the  cord  m  the  male  ;  or  lower  down,  when 
the  duct  of  a  Uartholinian  gland  has  become 
occluded,  and  the  secretion  of  the  acini  accu- 
mulates so  as  to  distend  the  gland  without  its 
becoming  inflamed.  If  a  complete  aspiration 
in  either  case  is  not  followed  by  perfect  cure, 
and  the  fluid  reaccmuulates,  as  it  is  apt  to  do, 
the  second  ta])ping  should  be  accompanied 
with  an  injection  of  iodine ;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Bartholinian  cyst,  the  wall  of  which  is 
formed  of  a  mucous  rather  tlian  of  a  serous 
membrane,  the  evacuation  may  recjuirc  to  be 
effected  through  a  lai-ger  opening,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  application  of  a  more  powerful 
escharotic. 

(d)  New  -  growths.  —  Various  neoplasms 
may  have  their  seat  in  the  vulva.  At  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra  not  infrequently  small 
red  fleshy  growths,  the  so-called  urethral 
caruncles,  make  their  appearance.  They  are 
sometimes  unattended  with  any  symptom  ; 
more  frequently  they  cause  intense  suffering 
during  micturition,  during  coitus,  or  when  the 
patient  takes  exercise.  The  pam  is  usually 
referred  to  the  urethral  orifice,  but  it  is  some- 
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times  reflected  to  distant  parts,  as  to  the 
heel.  Relief  from  suffering  may  bo  tempo* 
rarily  obtained  by  application  of  sulphate  of 
copjier  or  nitrate  of  silver;  but  cure  is  only 
etloctcd  by  removal  of  the  growth.  It  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  remove  not  only 
the  small  red  body,  but  the  jjortion  of  the 
urethra  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  raw 
surface  should  be  freely  cauterised  if  the 
ablation  have  not  been  effected  with  a 
thermocautery.  Specific  swellings,  warty 
or  gummatous,  are,  of  course,  frequently  to 
be  met  with  on  the  vulva.  Lipomata  some- 
times grow  under  the  skin  of  the  labia 
pudendi.  More  frequently //Vnomn^;  occur, 
which  ma}'  attain  considerable  size,  and 
demand  removal.  Lastly,  the  law  that  car- 
cinomata  have  a  predilection  for  surfaces 
where  a  transition  takes  place  from  one 
variety  of  epithelium  to  another,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  frequency  with  which  differ- 
ent forms  of  cancer  affect  the  vulva.  Their 
development,  symptoms,  and  treatment  pre- 
sent no  special  features.  Only  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  when  the  mischief  is  met 
with  in  a  stage  where  there  is  still  hope  of  its 
eradication,  it  is  best  to  effect  the  removal 
of  the  neoplasm  by  some  of  the  bloodless 
methods  with  which  modern  surgery  has 
become  familiar.  The  tissues  in  which  the 
growth  develops  are  very  vascular;  and 
whilst  in  some  situations — as  at  and  around 
the  clitoris— it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
control  hiemorrhage  by  pressure  against  the 
pubic  bones,  in  the  parts  immediately  to  the 
side  and  back  of  the  vaginal  aperture  the 
bleeding  from  a  cut  surface  is  a])t  to  be  un- 
controllable and  dangerous.  Hence  com- 
mencing carcinomata  ought  to  be  extirpated 
with  the  ecraseur,  or,  better  still,  with 
Paquelin's  thermocautery,  which  is  the  most 
serviceable  of  all  instruments  for  the  removal 
of  the  different  varieties  of  neoplasm  that 
infest  the  ^njlva. 

Alexandeb  Russell  Simpson. 
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WAKEFULNESS.— See  Sleep,  Dis- 
orders of. 

WARTS.— See  Verruca. 

WASTING. — A  synonym  for  atrophy. 
See  Atroi'Jiy,  Cii'.NEiiAL;  and  Atrophy,  Local. 

WASTING  PALSY.— A  synonym  for 
progressive  muscular  atroph}-.  See  Pro- 
gressive Muscular  Atrophy. 


WATER,  etiological  Relations 
of. — "SVe  UisF.ASE,  Causes  of;  and  ruHLic 
Health. 

WATER,     Therapeutics  of.  —  See 

Baths;       Hvdhothkhaikitk  s  ;  Minkbal 

AVaters;    Sea-air,    Sea-baths;  and    Tkm- 
perature. 

WATER  BRASH.— ApopiJor  gynonj-m 

for  pyrosis.     Sec  I'YROSIS, 
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WATER  CANKER.— A  sj-nonym  for 
cancrum  oris.     See  Cancrdm  Oris. 

WATER  -  ON  -  THE  -  BRAIN.  —  A 

popular  name  for  hydroceiihalus.  See 
Meninges,  Cerebral,  Inflammation  of, 
Tubercular  ;  and  Hydrocephalus,  Chronic. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.— See  Mineral 
Waters. 

WAXY    DISEASE.-One    of  the   sy- 

non^ans  for  albuminoid  disease.  See  Albu- 
minoid Disease. 

WEAL,     WALE,     or     WHEAL.— 

This  is  an  old-English  word  signifying  the 
mark  of  a  stripe,  that  is,  the  prominent  pale 
ridge  caused  by  the  stroke  of  a  lash  upon  the 
skin.  In  Medicine  the  term  is  applicable 
especially  to  the  prominent  risings  of  a 
lengthened  figure  which  are  met  with  in 
urticaria,  in  contradistinction  to  the  button- 
like tubercles  or  protuberances  of  that 
affection.     See  Urticaria. 

WEILBACH,  in  Nassau,  Germany. 
Sulphur  waters.     See  Mineral  Waters. 

WEN. — A  popular  term  for  a  tumour 
of  the  integument,  without  reference  to  its 
pathological  sti'ucture.  Wens  ai'e  commonly 
fleshy  or  encysted  ;  in  the  latter  case  pro- 
ceeding from  distension  of  the  sac  or  excre- 
tory duct  of  a  cutaneous  gland,  more  espe- 
cially a  sebaceous  gland. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE,  in  Som- 
erset.- —A  fresh,  open,  marine  climate.  Ex- 
posure W.  Prevailing  winds  S.W.  Mean 
temperature  for  the  year  49  8'  F.  See 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  bv. 


WET  -  PACK. 

PEUTICS. 


See     Hydrothera- 


WEYMOUTH,  in  Dorset.— A  bright, 
open,  marine  climate.  Exposure  E.  Mean 
temperature  for  the  year  50'1°  F.  See 
Clim.4TE,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

WHEEZING.— A  peculiar  sound,  of  a 
dry  pii)ing  or  wliistling  character,  which  may 
be  heaixl  in  connexion  with  the  respiratory 
organs  during  the  act  of  breathing,  and  caused 
by  certain  forms  of  obstruction  to  the  passage 
of  air.  See  Asthma,  Spasmodic  ;  Bronchi, 
Diseases  of;  and  Physical  Examination. 

WHIFFING.— A  peculiar  quality  of  a 
murmur  heard  in  connexion  with  the  heart 
and  vessels.  See  Heart,  Valves  and  Ori- 
fices OF,  Diseases  of;  and  Physical  Ex- 
amination. 

WHIP- WORM.— This  term  is  not  in- 
frequently api)lied  to  the  small  human  nema- 
tode that  is  better  known  to  the  profession 
as  the  Trichoce'phalws  dispar.   <See  Entozoa. 


WHISPERING  PECTORILOQUY. 

A  form  of  pectoriloquy  in  which  the  whis- 
pered voice  is  distinctly  heard.  See  Pec- 
toriloquy ;  and  Physical  Examination. 

WHITE  GUM.— A  popular  name  for 
the  white  form  of  strophulus,  S.  albidus. 
See  Strophulus. 

WHITE  LEG. — A  common  name  for 
phlegmasia  dolens.    See  Phlegmasia  Dolens. 

WHITE  SWELLING.— A  common 
name  for  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease 
of  a  joint.     See  Joints,  Diseases  of. 

WHITES. — A  common  name  for  leu- 
corrliLfa.     See  Leucorrhcea. 

WHITLOW.— Synon.  :  Paronychia;  Fr. 
Panaris;   Tourniole;  Gei.  Paroni/chia. 

Definition. — Whitlow  is  a  term  eome- 
what  loosely  applied  to  any  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  finger  or  thumb  which  tends 
rapidly  to  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  is 
not  limited  to  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  called  onycTua. 

Whitlow  may  be  divided  into  four  chief 
varieties,  but  these  often  merge  into  one 
another  :  (1)  Paronychia  Ungualis  ;  (2)  Par- 
onychia Cellulosa;  (3)  Paronychia  Tendin- 
osa  ;  and  (4)  Paronychia  Osseosa. 

1.  Paronychia  Ungualis.  —  Synon.  : 
Superficial  Whitlow  of  Abernethy. — This 
form  is  limited  to  the  imgual  pli  ilanx.  The 
skin  only  is  affected,  and  frequently  at  the 
side  of  the  nail.  It  commences  usually  as 
the  result  of  some  slight  injury,  such  as  a 
bruise  or  puncture,  or  fi'om  the  inoculation 
of  septic  or  other  irritating  matter.  The 
first  s'gns  are  heat,  tenderness,  and  itching 
in  the  inflamed  part.  The  pain  is  not  severe. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  pus  forms,  raising 
the  epithelium  from  the  cutis  vera.  As  the 
pus  cannot  point  through  the  dead  cuticle,  it 
remains  pent  up,  and  the  tension  so  caused 
increases  the  pain,  and  if  unrelieved  leads 
to  further  ulceration  of  the  true  skin,  the 
pus  then  finding  its  way  into  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath.  The  whitlow  then  merges 
into  the  second  variety.  It  may  also  spread 
to  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  and  so  become 
complicated  with  onychia.  If  relieved  early, 
by  cutting  away  the  cuticle  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  pus,  it  seldom  leads  to  any 
unpleasant  consequences. 

Treatment.  . —  The  treatment  consists  in 
bathing  the  finger  frequently  in  hot  water, 
and  applying  lint  soaked  in  hot  water,  which 
is  cleaner  and  belter  than  a  poultice.  A 
combination  of  equal  parts  of  glycei-ine  and 
extract  of  belladonna  will  be  found  an  in- 
valuable application,  frequentlj'  cutting  the 
inflammation  short,  and  always  relieving 
the  pain.  As  soon  as  there  is  any  sign  of 
the  cuticle  being  raised  by  fluid  beneath,  it 
should  be  cut  away  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
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or  a  razor  or  sharp  knifo.     An   incision  is 
never  necessary. 

A  form  of  superficial  whitlow  is  soinetiuics 
seen  occurring  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  attacking  one  finger  after  another.  Tlie 
liuid  beneath  the  cuticle  is  not  always  purulent 
— sometimes  being  merely  albuminous,  and 
mixed  witii  tlakes  of  Ij-mph.  It  never  leads 
to  any  deep  supi)uratii)n.  It  is  most  common 
in  cliildrcn  and  females,  and  is  consecjuont 
upon  general  debility.  It  is  described  by 
the  French  under  the  name  oi  touniiole  or 
panaris  j)hh/clt'tio'i(h'.  It  is  a  troublesome 
affection,  an\l  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Tonics 
and  iron  are  the  most  important  remedies. 
Sometimes  arsenic  is  of  use. 

2.  Paronychia  Cellulosa  —  The  in- 
flammation in  this  variety  commences  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pulp  of  the  ungual 
phalanx.  It  arises  almost  invariably  as  the 
result  of  some  slight  puncture  or  other  injury, 
or  as  the  consequence  of  neglectmg  the  variety 
just  described.  The  tip  of  the  finger  is 
swollen,  tense,  and  excessively  tender.  There 
is  severe  burning,  throbbing  pain;  and  pos- 
sibly red  lines  are  observed  spreading  from 
the  inflamed  part  in  the  course  (•!  the  lym- 
phatics. There  is  more  or  less  fever,  with 
general  constitutional  disturbance.  I'us  forms 
by  the  third  or  fourth  day.  It  tends  to  point 
through  tlie  skin,  but  the  thick  cuticle  usu- 
ally resists  its  pressure  for  some  time,  and 
if  this  be  not  cut  awaj'  early  the  gravest 
results  may  ensue.  The  pus  may  find  its 
way  into  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons; 
or  the  bone  may  be  exposed,  and  necrosis 
may  follow,  the  disease  then  merging  into 
the  two  following  varieties.  If  an  incision 
be  made  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  a 
large  slough  will  usually  be  found  beneath 
the  skin. 

Tk?:.vtment.  —  A  free  incision  must  be 
made  longitudinally  into  the  pulp  of  the 
finger  as  soon  as  the  condition  is  rec  gnised, 
and  by  this  means  all  complications  will  be 
averted.  If  the  pus  have  ahead \'  found  its 
way  through  tl:e  cutis,  and  be  pent  up  beneath 
the  epidermis,  it  is  often  sufficient  merely  to 
cut  away  the  h^osened  cuticle  with  scissors. 
In  other  respects  the  treatment  is  the  same 
as  for  the  first  variety, 

3.  Paronychia  Tendinosa.—  Sy\ox.  : 
Thecal  Abscess.  —  This  is  usually  classed 
with  whitlow,  and  is  often  secondarj*  to  the 
other  varieties.  It  frequently  begins,  how- 
ever, as  a  primary'  inflammation  of  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons.  It  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  related  to  erysii)elas,  and  in 
manj-  cases  it  probably  is  so;  but  frequently 
its  cause  is  uncertain.  It  may  arise  from  a 
wound  opening  the  sheath  of  the  tendon, 
b!it  then  would  hardly  be  called  a  whitlow. 
The  whole  finger  swells,  and  becomes  tense 
and  red.  The  pain  is  most  Fevere,  usually 
shooting  uj)  the  hand  and  arm,  I'us  forms 
early,  and,  if  not  evacuated  by  incision,  ex- 


poses the  bones,  destroys  f  lie  tendons,  burrowfl 
into  the  joints,  and  rapidly  destroys  the  fin- 
ger. If  afl"ecting  the  thumb  or  little  finger, 
the  sheaths  of  which  are  continuous  with 
the  common  sheath  at  the  wrist,  the  sup- 
puration rapidly  extends  to  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  to  the  forearm  above  the  annular 
ligament.  The  wiist -joint  may  then  bo 
opened,  and  destruction  of  the  whnle  liand 
result.  The  constitutional  disturbance  and 
fever  are  usually  very  marked.  The  diseiuse 
is  most  common  after  middle  life,  and  in 
patients  of  a  broken  constitution.  The  af- 
fected finger  or  hand  seldom  recovers  perfect 
utility ;  and  death  is  not  uncommon,  either 
fi-om  exhaustion  or  from  some  secondary 
complication, 

Treatmknt.  —  Hot  baths  to  the  hand, 
fomentations  and  poultices,  and  free  and 
early  incisions  are  recjuired.  Glycerine  and 
extract  of  belladonna  is  a  n)ost  useful  appli- 
cation. Stimulants,  good  diet,  and  tonics 
are  always  necessary. 

4,  Paronychia  Osseosa. — This  is  a 
comparatively  rare  variety  of  whitlow,  arising 
sometimes  from  injury,  sometimes  without 
apparent  cause.  It  is  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  of  the  ungnial  phalanx. 
It  is  characterised  by  redness  and  swelling, 
with  most  intense  aching  and  tensive  pain, 
and  acute  tenderness.  If  an  inci.sion  be 
made  as  soon  as  pus  is  recogni.c-d,  tiie  bone 
will  be  found  to  be  already  bare  and  ne- 
crosed. This  condition  can  only  be  averted 
by  cutting  down  to  the  bone  before  sup- 
puration has  occurred,  and  this  is  rarely 
possible. 

TREATMrNT. — This  is  the  same  as  in  the 
other  varieiies,  naimly,  hot  a]iplicntions  and 
free  incisions.  The  necrosed  phalanx  mu^t 
be  removed  as  soon  as  it  is  loose.  If  more 
than  one  phalanx  be  affected,  amputation 
may  bo  necessary. 

One  or  two  points  common  to  the  treat- 
ment of  all  varieties  of  whitlow  require  further 
notice.  .\11  incisions  should  be  made  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  digital  arteries.  The  sheath 
of  the  flexor  tendons  should  on  no  account 
be  opened,  unless  there  is  pus  within  it.  In 
all  doubtful  cases  an  aniesthetic  should  be 
administered,  the  limb  made  bloodless  by 
Esmarch's  method,  and  the  incision  carried 
carefully  towards  the  flexor  tendons.  In 
this  way  the  exact  situation  of  the  pus  can 
with  certainty  be  ascertained,  and  an  un- 
necessary wound  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon 
avoided.  Incisions  are  frequently  made  into 
the  pulp  of  the  nngiml  phalanx  of  the  finger 
when  the  pus  is  really  on  the  dorsum.  This 
arises  from  the  sense  of  fluctuation  yielded 
by  a  swollen  finger  covered  by  somewhat 
thick  cuticle.  In  all  cases  the  cuticle  should 
be  cut  away  as  soon  as  it  is  loose,  and  not 
allowed  to  hang  about  in  shreds  caked  with 
piitriil    i>iis    and    linseed    meal.     The    best 
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application  in  all  cases  is  boric  lint,  three  or 
four  layers  thick,  wetted  with  hot  water,  and 
covered  by  oiled  silk  and  cotton  wool.  This 
is  perfectly  clean,  and  in  every  way  as 
efficient  as  a  poultice.  Soaking  the  hand 
frequently  for  an  hour  at  a  time  in  an  arm- 
bath  nrually  gives  great  relief  in  the  more 
severe  forms.  Marcus  Beck. 

WHOOPING  -  COTJGH.  —  Synon.  : 
Kill-cough  ;  Hooping-cough  ;  Pertussis  ;  Fr. 
Coqucluche ;  Ger.  Kcudbhusten. 

Definition. — An  infectious  specific  disease, 
chiefly  affecting  children,  lasting  six  or  eight 
weeks,  rarely  attacking  the  same  person 
twice,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  spas- 
modic cough.  The  cough,  not  characteristic 
till  the  second  week,  comes  on  suddenly  with 
quick,  short,  forcible  expirations,  and  flushed 
face ;  then  a  long,  shrill  inspiration,  or 
whoop  occurs.  Several  of  such  coughing 
efforts  in  repeated  paroxysms  follow,  the 
attack  ending  in  the  expulsion  of  viscid 
mucus,  or  in  vomiting.  A  return  of  cough 
is  readilj'  excited  for  some  time  after  the 
disease  has  subsided. 

Etiology. — Infectious  particles  thrown 
off  by  the  cough,  and  carried  to  the  air- 
passages  of  the  susceptible,  there  fixing  and 
multiplying,  set  up  the  same  series  of  dis- 
turbances by  which  they  are  produced, 
and  reproduce  abundantly  more  infectious 
material.  Whooping-cough  occurs  in  epi- 
demics, chiefly  prevalent  in  the  spring, 
extending  over  a  large  part  of  any  town  or 
district  associated  by  various  means  *of  inter- 
communication, such  as  common  educational 
establishinents  ;  and  it  spreads  as  long  as 
young  children  who  have  not  had  the  disease 
before  are  brought  within  its  influence.  For  a 
disease  of  this  kind,  attacking  the  respiratory 
surfaces,  and  there  exciting  a  specific  secre- 
tion, with  violent  cough  to  scatter  it,  a  more 
widely  diffused  air-borne  infection  might  be 
imagined  than  for  other  infectious  diseases  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  infection  is 
ever  carried  across  any  wide  distance.  What 
the  limit  may  be  for  such  transportation  is 
quite  uncertain  :  a  child  at  school  commonly 
takes  it  near  at  hand,  as  from  another  in  the 
same  class  ;  m  crowded  tenements  all  are 
not  seized  at  once. 

From  the  reception  of  infection  to  the 
evidence  of  its  effects,  an  interval  for  incuba- 
tion always  intervenes.  When  children  are 
said  to  have  been  attacked  soon  after  exposure 
to  keen  air,  this  has  only  roused  into  activity 
a  cause  already  in  operation.  Some  quality 
of  the  air  or  season  may  act  as  a  predisposing 
cause.  Certain  bodily  states— the  condition 
of  teething,  and  that  left  after  measles  and 
some  other  diseases — predispose  the  mucous 
surfaces  to  receive  and  foster  the  germs  of 
whooping-cough.  This  infection  is  often 
received  with  that  of  measles,  and  the  cha- 
racteristic cough  of  the  one  disease  is   not 
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recognised  till  the  rash  of  the  other  has 
passed  away.  Three  weeks  may  elapse 
before  children,  who  have  been  exposed  to 
infection,  show  signs  of  it  by  the  whoop ; 
the^',  therefore,  should  not  mix  with  others 
who  are  susceptible  till  this  period  is  safely 
over.  Infection  persists  for  sis  or  eight 
weeks  after  the  disease  is  declared ;  after 
this  there  may  be  a  return  of  cough  or  spasm 
without  fresh  danger  of  infection.  During 
the  illness  any  bit  of  mucus  thrown  off  by 
the  cough  may  be  the  medium  of  infection  ; 
whether  other  secretions  are  infectious  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  but  emanations  from  the 
sufferers  may  be  so,  even  after  death.  The 
disease  is  readily  propagated  hy  fotnites.  It 
is  frequently  carried  from  house  to  house  by 
the  clothes  of  visitors.  The  sick  create  an 
atmosphere  around  themselves  into  which 
the  susceptible  cannot  enter  without  danger 
of  being  seized  ;  a  portion  of  this  atmosphere 
is  easily  removed  and  carried  in  the  folds  of 
dress  to  other  houses  and  rooms.  Some 
infectious  particles  cling  to  the  clothing  of 
convalescents  for  a  long  time.  Active  in- 
fection is  given  off  by  those  affected  slightly, 
or  only  beginning  to  be  so  while  sickening 
j  for  the  disease  ;  even  the  insusceptible,  who 
are  not  liable  to  suffer  in  the  same  way 
again,  may  have  slight  cough  or  irritable 
throat  after  being  with  the  sick,  and  so,  ailing 
little  or  nothing  themselves,  be  the  means 
of  carrying  infection  elsewhere. 

Whooping-cough  prevails  so  extensively 
in  early  childhood,  that  it  is  rare  to  find 
anyone  grow  up  without  having  lieen  exposed 
to  it.  Those  who  escape  infection  in  child- 
hood mostly  escape  it  altogether.  Adults 
are  rarely  seized.  When  this  happens — and 
no  age  is  entirely  exempt — the  disease  goes 
through  its  full  course  with  the  same  symp- 
toms, and  the  same  instinctive  dread  of  re- 
current spasm,  as  in  infancy,  but  with  none 
of  the  dangers  then  arising,  only  with  the 
vexations  of  a  tiresome  and  embarrassing 
ailment. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  occur  in 
children  under  eight  3'ears  of  age.  It  is  one 
of  the  three  diseases  most  fatal  to  young 
infants,  and,  like  the  bronchitis  of  cold 
weather,  and  the  diarrhoea  of  summer,  is 
most  fatal  to  the  youngest ;  it  differs  from 
these  in  not  being  more  fatal  either  in  very 
hot  or  in  very  cold  years.  Whooping-cough 
comes  next  to  scarlet-fever  in  the  number  of 
deaths  attributable  to  it  in  this  country,  the 
proportional  mortality  from  this  cause  being 
five  or  six  per  ten  thousand  of  population, 
and  nearly  2"5  per  cent,  of  yearly  deaths  from 
all  causes.  Three-fourths  of  all  the  deaths 
from  it  are  of  children  under  two  years  of 
age.  Sex  has  a  marked  influence  on  the 
fatality  of  whooping-cough.  Girls  suffer 
more  than  boys.  While  half  the  attacks  of 
boys  are  severe,  five-sixths  of  the  attacks 
among  girls  are  so  ;  the  deaths  of  girls  being 
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nonrly  one-tliird  more  than  of  boys.     Race 
luui  climate  make  little  or  no  dill'erence  as 
to  the  liability  to  whooping-couj^h.      Season  i 
has  an  influence  on  its  epidemic  extension ;  ] 
this  in  Great  Britain  is  always  in  the  sprinj^.  ' 
Cold  indirectly  adds  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease;    it   is   increased    by   overcrowdinjj, 
bad  ventilation,  and  the  confinement  of  tiie 
Biek  in   close   apartments.     The  bad  effects 
of  whooping-cough  are  most  marked  m  the 
rickety. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  well-marked  in 
all  cases,  and  extends  from  four  days  as  the 
shortest  limit,  to  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  as 
the  longest ;  in  the  latter  instance,  a  solitary 
one,  no  catarrhal  symptoms  were  noticed  till 
thirteen  days  after  a  single  limited  exposure, 
the  whoop  appearing  ten  days  after  that. 
Three  weeks  must  elapse  after  exposure  to 
infection  before  we  can  say  the  disease  has 
been  escaped.  Usually  some  catarrhal  and 
febrile  symptoms,  with  or  without  cough, 
appear  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  day 
after  exposure  to  infection.  The  invasion, 
or  catarrhal,  stage  lasts  a  week.  The  whoop 
mostly  begins  ten  days  from  the  ingress, 
unless  accidentally  delayed;  it  has  been 
heard  as  early  as  the  eighth  day,  or  as  late 
as  the  twenty-tifth  and  even  later,  or  not 
at  all.  The  complaint  has  not  been  directly- 
produced  by  inoculation. 

I'ATnOLOGY  .\ND   ANATOMICAL   CHARACTERS. 

The  course  and  duration  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  pertussis  are  too  constant  and  definite  for 
the  cough  and  other  results  of  the  disease  to 
be  deduced  from  the  effects  of  any  kind  of 
local  irritant  on  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
air-passages.  A  specific  catarrh  \\ith  hj-per- 
fcsthesia  is  admitted  by  all.  Is  this  located 
chiefl3'  in  the  bronchi  (Broussais  and  Guer- 
sant) ;  limited  in  the  first  instance  to  tiie 
laryngopharyngeal  mucous  crypts  (Gendrin); 
or  confined  witliin  the  larynx  (Beau)  ?  The 
last  view  is  supported  by  the  redness 
seen  extending  from  the  epiglottis  to  the 
vocal  cords ;  and  by  the  tumefaction,  and 
viscid  or  puriform  secretion,  found  in  the 
larynx  after  death.  But  the  larynx  may 
redden  only  when  the  cough  begins,  and  this 
may  be  excited  by  mucus  rising  into  the 
trachea  from  below  as  well  as  by  that  touch- 
ing the  glottis  from  above,  and  the  bronchi 
may  be  affected  before  the  larynx.  A  fit  of 
coughing  may  also  be  excited  by  bronchial  or 
gastric  irritation,  and  by  emotional  disturb- 
ance. As  neither  laryngitis  nor  bronchitis  in 
children  is  attended  with  persistent  spasm,  a 
cause  for  this  has  been  sought  in  the  swell- 
ing of  the  bronchial  lympliatic  glands  so 
ohen  associated  with  spasmodic  cough.  This 
source  of  reflex  excitement  of  the  vagus  is 
applied  by  the  late  Dr.  Noel  Gueneau  de 
Mussy  to  explain  the_  recurrence  of  spasm 
long  after  the  usual  term,  rather  than  ad- 
vanced as  an  explanation  of  the  character 
of  the  cough  tliroughout  the  disease ;  he 
ins 


Rug(;ested,  however,  that  the  absence  of 
spasm  from  the  first  stiif,'e  of  the  disease,  or 
its  delay,  may  bo  from  the  bronchial  (glands 
not  being  very  much  enlarged  in  such  ciiseK. 
Tlie  small  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  and 
along  the  trachea  and  bronclii  are  affected 
early,  both  in  this  disease  and  in  measles ; 
their  enlargement  is  much  less  marked  in 
adults  than  in  children,  yet  adults  have  the 
same  spasm  in  the  second  stage  of  whooping- 
cough  ;  and  in  the  serious  pulmonary  lesions 
after  measles  children  have  not  the  same 
kind  of  cough.  The  explanation  of  this 
difference  is  in  the  specific  or  contajjious 
element.  In  ordinary  catarrh  or  bronchitis 
the  spasm  yields  when  secretion  begins. 
Here  the  same  contagious  matter  that  began 
the  irritation  not  only  keeps  it  up  by  local 
increase,  but,  multiplying  vastly  for  a  certain 
time,  is  thrown  off  by  the  surfaces  where  it 
proliferates,  or  to  which  it  is  carried,  perhaps 
with  added  virulence  and  activity.  A  leus 
permanent,  less  energetic,  or  less  extended 
irritation  of  all  the  sensory  ternunations  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  would  not  so  excite 
and  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  nerve, 
whUe  diminishing  and  exhausting  its  power, 
nor  thus  modify  the  nutrition  and  func- 
tion of  its  centre ;  the  change  so  imj)ressed 
continues  lonfj  after  the  original  exciting; 
cause  has  ceased.  A  special  influence  may 
fi'om  the  first  be  attributed  to  the  specific 
cause.  A  certain  degree  of  hypera-mia 
woidd  determine  fever,  distend  the  lym- 
phatics, and  excite  cough  by  irritation  of 
the  peripheral  nerves.  But  the  nerve-centres, 
both  of  the  respiratory  and  sympathetic 
system,  are  disturbed  in  the  earlier  stages, 
and  the  vagus  is  specially  implicated  before 
the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  or  other  local 
causes  of  excitation  are  established.  The  im- 
paired function  of  the  pneumogastric  is  shown 
by  the  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  epigastric  ten- 
derness, loss  of  appetite,  weak  respiration, 
and  pulmonary  congestion  ;  this  aids  the  im- 
pulsion of  morbid  products  to  the  bronchial 
surface,  hence  a  specific  secretion  and  a 
further  source  of  reflex  irritation,  hyper- 
aslhcsia,  and  the  special  characters  of  the 
cough.  The  spasinoilic  cough  is  sometimes 
suppressed  during  an  intercurrent  fever  cr 
pneumonia,  and  returns  as  these  conditions 
subside.  The  element  of  contagion,  whatever 
it  may  be,  is  reproduced  abundantly  in  this 
catarrhal  secretion  for  a  definite  time,  after 
which  it  does  not  reappear ;  the  couf,'h  or 
spasm  may  return  for  months,  but  no  real 
relapse  of  the  disease.  One  attack  is  protec- 
tive against  a  recurrence. 

The  disease  then  is  zymotic,  and  essentially 
neither  a  neurosis  nor  a  bronchitis,  though 
both  of  these  conditions  are  excited  by  it. 
Zoonosis  may  be  either  by  a  local  prolifera- 
tion, or  a  general  infection,  or  both ;  it  has 
been  thought  sutlicient,  by  those  who  incline 
to  view  this  and  some  iJlied  diseases  as  local. 
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for  contagia  acting  upon  the  mucous  mem- 
brane to  entail  all  the  consequences  of  the 
disease  in  the  former  mode  only.  On  the 
other  hand,  bacteria,  as  seen  by  V.  Potain, 
and  micrococci  described  by  Letzerich  as 
infective,  abound  in  the  secretions,  penetrate 
the  cell-structures,  and  are  found  in  the  leuco- 
cytes of  the  blood  and  tissues.  Tliese  differ 
little,  if  at  all,  from  those  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence, except  in  their  number  and  rapidity 
of  increase.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  common 
forms  could  acquire  special  quality  from 
accidental  inflammation  around  them ;  but 
these,  derived  from  a  special  source,  may 
carry  with  thein  special  qualities  setting  up 
the  same  action  in  a  suitable  medium,  as  that 
in  the  tissue  from  whence  they  were  derived ; 
they  permeate  freely,  and  the  j^rocess  has 
ceased  to  be  local  before  the  signs  of  disease 
are  observed.  The  part  taken  by  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  as  carriers  and  de- 
stroyers of  iuf  jctive  germs,  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 

As  in  the  exanthemata  the  rash  shows  im- 
paired vaso-motor  nerve-control  in  tlie  skin, 
so  in  whooping-cough  the  irritability  of  the 
surface  of  the  pharynx,  glottis,  and  trachea 
is  early  evidence  of  disturbed  innervation. 
There  is  no  deep-seated  congestion  of  the 
fauces;  the  catarrhal  state  is  more  marked 
below  the  glottis  than  above,  the  trachea  is 
often  pale,  the  bronchi  are  always  congested, 
and  the  smaller  lymphatic  glands  along  their 
course  and  beside  the  trachea,  as  well  as  the 
larger  bronchial  glands,  are  constantly  red 
and  swollen,  so  as  to  be  pathognomonic  ;  later, 
these  or  the  mediastinal  glands  may  show 
centric  softening.  The  bronchial  membrane 
is  thickened,  red,  and  covered  with  sticky 
masses  of  secretion,  in  which  groups  of 
micrococci  are  found ;  the  viscid  secretion  in 
the  smaller  bronchi  is  an  almost  constant  con- 
dition, and  some  of  this  drawn  into  the  pul- 
monary alveoli  affords  a  prominent  character 
of  the  disease  ;  such  blocked  alveoli  look  like 
tubercles  under  the  pleura;  if  punctured  the 
contents  will  squeeze  out.  Ecchymoses  are 
seen  on  the  pleurae,  and  sometimes  in  the  peri- 
cardium. The  oesophagus  is  pale,  but  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  often 
swollen  and  red,  with  punctiform  injection 
or  petechial  spots ;  effused  blood  has  been 
found  in  the  bowels ;  a  follicular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestines  is  associated  with 
gastric  catarrh ;  and  there  is  some  enlarge  • 
ment  of  the  mesenteric  and  retro-peritoneal 
glands.  The  liver  is  more  often  hyperaemic 
than  the  spleen,  with  some  fatty  cells  ;  or  is 
large,  with  yellowish-grey  fatty  chaig;  in 
the  tuberculous  or  rachitic.  There  is  no 
definite  kidney-lesion.  Cerebral  effusions, 
like  chemosis  or  oedema  of  the  face,  are  the 
accidents  of  cough  and  dyspnoea.  Spasmodic 
cough  is  not  merely  a  reflex  from  the  upper 
laryngeal  nerve.  Shallow  respiration  and 
insufficient    oxygenation    excite   respiratory 


efforts ;  but,  as  less  air  gets  to  the  blood, 
expiration  is  accentuated,  and  goes  on  in  a 
convulsive  repetition,  due  to  the  stimulation 
of  the  medulla  by  the  venous  blood.  This 
happens  on  any  interference  with  the  supply 
of  oxygenated  blood  to  the  respiratory  centre. 
From  these  severe  efforts  exhaustion  lesults. 
When  the  centre  recovers  its  excitability, 
inspiratory  effort  follows  ;  and  on  the  rapid 
alternations  of  these  states  much  of  the  fre- 
quency, force,  and  duration  of  the  paroxysms 
depends.  Repeated  distension  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  m  the  fit  causes  various 
venous  haemorrhages.  Obstructed  air-cells, 
catarrhal  pneumonia,  and  lobular  collapse 
of  lung,  with  surrounding  emphysema,  also 
occur  as  secondary  i)henomena.  These,  with 
cerebral  congestion,  result  from  futile  cough. 
Impeded  respiration  leads  to  convulsions  m 
children  ;  epileptiform  seiziu'es  have  resulted 
from  miliary  aneurysms  or  htemorrhagic  spots 
in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  but  most  of 
the  cerebral  sj'mptoms  during  the  illness  are 
indicative  of  some  further  mischief  in  the 
lung.  In  rickety  subjects  these  complica- 
tions, together  with  the  greater  tendency  to 
spasm  in  this  diathesis,  produce  bending-iii 
of  the  ribs  and  contraction  of  the  chest, 
often  interfering  greatly  with  healthy  de- 
velopment in  later  years. 

Symptoms.  —  The  invasion  of  whooping- 
cough  is  insidious,  rarely  with  chills.  Some 
fever  or  cough  is  first  noticed  at  night ;  the 
child  is  better  next  day,  but  loses  appetite, 
is  fretful,  or  looks  pale  and  languid.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  and  the  respiration  shallow. 
There  may  be  sneezing  or  signs  of  catarrh, 
but  these  mostly  appear  after  another  night 
of  fever,  or  of  teasing,  frequent  cough,  which 
may  be  croupy  before  secretion  begins ;  the 
glandulae  concatenatae  are  perceptible  to 
touch.  Instead  of  a  freer  secretion  soon 
following  and  relieving  the  symptoms,  as  in 
ordinary  catarrh,  the  cough  increases ;  there 
may  be  high  fever,  with  piilmonary  con- 
gestion, or  the  fever  subsides,  and  bronchial 
rales  are  heard  on  deep  inspiration.  This 
is  known  as  the  catarrhal  or  premonitorij 
stage.  It  lasts  eight  or  ten  days,  the  whoop 
being  seldom  heard  till  the  end  of  the  second 
week.  But  the  period  is  not  definite,  for 
the  fever  of  this,  as  of  the  other  two  stages 
of  whooping-cough,  is  marked  by  gjreat 
irregularity,  with  intervals  quite  free  from 
fever ;  in  this  stage  it  may  be  prolonged  by 
various  complications,  or  be  very  little 
noticeable.  In  the  latter  case  the  cough  is 
sooner  distinctive  ;  it  comes  on  in  fits,  mostly 
at  night ;  in  the  day  there  are  intervals 
without  cou^di.  When  the  cough  is  coming, 
the  child's  face  reddens,  as  if  trying  to  sup- 
press it,  till  it  bursts  out  in  a  series  of  short, 
quick,  forcible  efforts;  then  the  breath  is 
drawn  in  with  a  shrill  whistling  sound,  again 
followed  by  the  boisterous  cough;  after  a 
short  pause  comes  a  less  severe  and  shorter 
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fit,   ftiid    llitn    nnotlier,   till    a   <iimntity   of  1 
whitish  visfiil  imicus  is  expelled,  some  per-  ' 
haps  throu^'h  the  nose,  and  soiiie  swiillowi-d, 
or  the  child  vomits  at  the  same  time,  eject-  ^ 
ii\'^  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

When  the  secretion  is  free,  the  catarrhal 
sta^e  nieri,'es  into  the  spasmodic  statje.  At 
this  time  larynf^oscopic  observation  has 
shown  the  mucous  membrane  j)ale  to  the 
lower  third  of  the, trachea;  a  little  mucus  i 
secreted  in  the  larynx  has  been  seen  to  ex-  I 
cite  couph  ;  or  the  entire  surface  of  the  larynx  I 
and  trachea  was  catarrhal.  Afjain,  before  the 
cough,  whitish  nmcns  has  been  seen  to  rise  to 
the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi  ;  then  cough 
begins  ;  some  time  after  it  is  over,  the  vocal 
cords  have  been  observed  to  be  redder  tiian 
before.  Bronchial  catarrh  is  as  nnich  a 
feature  of  this  stage  as  the  spasm.  When 
the  cough  seems  to  have  come  on  without 
cause,  the  secretion  has  risen  to  the  trachea ; 
children  are  often  old  enougli  to  describe  a 
tickling  in  the  throat  before  the  cough,  tliey 
show  dread  of  its  approach,  and  prepare  for 
the  attack,  by  steadying  themselves,  or 
clinging  to  others  for  support ;  they  are  glad 
when  it  is  a\er,  and  seem  afterwards  cheer- 
ful in  the  day,  and  go  to  sleep  again  at  night. 
Not  so  with  younger  children ;  before  the 
attack  the  pulse  quickens,  the  breathing  is 
short  and  insntlicient,  rf(?es  are  heard,  spasm 
closes  the  glottis,  the  air  is  forced  out  in 
sudden  jerks,  and  then  enters  with  the  loud 
long-drawn  whoop ;  this  is  repeated  till  the 
face  becomes  livid  and  swollen,  and  the  child 
exhausted  or  semi-conscious.  Fronuent  at- 
tacks of  this  kind  keep  the  face  ]nitfy  ;  they 
force  the  tongue  over  the  lower  teeth,  and  pro- 
duce small  ulcers  on  the  frienum  linguic,  or 
make  tlie  eyes  red  and  watery,  often  with 
small  hicmorrhages  into  the  conjunctivie. 
In  the  paroxysm  blood  may  start  from  the 
no.se  and  mouth,  or  be  seen  in  the  matters 
vomited,  while  both  urine  and  fseces  may  be 
passed  involuntarily.  In  some  cases  diar- 
rha'a  and  vomiting  are  serious  symptoms. 
.  While  the  cough  forces  air  from  the  lung, 
the  percussion  note  is  dulled,  and  becomes 
again  resonant  after  the  sibilant  inspiration 
is  heard.  The  heart's  action  is  impeded, 
sometimes  interrupted  by  the  passive  con- 
gestion reacting  on  its  cavities  during  the 
cough,  or  fi'om  irritation  of  the  vagus ; 
neither  endocardial  nor  pericardial  lesion  is 
found  in  whooj)ing-cough,  and  nothing  is 
found  wrong  with  the  heart  after  the  fit  is 
over. 

Examination  of  the  chest  in  the  intervals 
of  cough  reveals  the  usual  signs  of  whatever 
puhnonary  complication  is  present.  In  most 
cases  a  mucous  rhonchus  is  heard  over  the 
larger  bronchi,  and  some  finer  rhonchi  on 
deep  inspiration,  with  weak  respiratory 
sounds ;  moist  or  dry  crepitation  rei>laces 
these  in  places  where  tlie  finer  bronchioles 
or  alveoli  are  afiected ;  this  muv  occur  with- 


out much  capillary  bronchitis  or  ]>ncimionia; 
hi'nce  at  the  same  time  very  varied  or  '  patchy ' 
thoracic  signs  are  found,  resonant  or  dull  in 
]>arts.  Violent  s))asm  |)revcnts  air  entering 
some  of  the  smallest  tubes;  the  epithelium 
thus  loses  its  cilia,  and,  mixed  with  muco- 
purulent secretion,  blocks  a  small  lobule  or 
fills  an  alveolus;  this  happens  when  the  fit:4 
of  cough  ai"o  worst  and  most  frecpient ;  with 
closed  glottis  the  forcible  exi)iratory  efforts 
compress  the  contents  of  the  alveoli,  and 
squeeze  out  the  fiuid  parts,  leaving  the  debris 
to  caseate  ;  a  dry  crackle,  rather  than  moist 
bubbling  rales,  may  be  indicative  of  this. 
Meanwhile  air  in  some  periiihcral  lobules, 
compressed  in  the  same  way,  gives  rise  to 
vesicular  emphysema  with  partial  collapse  ; 
this  state  of  lung  can  recover  itself  sooner 
than  the  other.  .\  more  extensive  capillary 
bronchitis  or  catarrhal  pneumonia  is  sliown 
by  grave  general  symptoms,  restless  tossing, 
rapid  breathing,  dusky  face,  coma,  and  con- 
vulsions. Plemisy  is  not  rare,  and  may  result 
in  empyema. 

Without  these  complications,  the  third 
stage,  of  subsiding  spasm  and  loose  expec- 
toration, with  returning  health  and  strength, 
may  be  reached  in  from  four  to  six  weeks. 
The  mildest  cases  may  seem  to  be  over 
sooner,  with  one  week  for  the  catarrhal 
stage,  and  two  for  the  spasmodic  ;  but  any 
little  want  of  care  will  intensify  the  symp- 
toms ;  and  relapses  are  common  until  six 
weeks  are  accomplished,  even  in  cases  where 
the  .second  stage  has  not  been  i)rolonged 
beyond  four  weeks.  The  disease  otten  la.sts 
two  months,  and  is  followed  by  a  tedious 
convalescence.  The  pulmonary  deposits 
may  lead  to  tuberculosis.  The  disturbances 
of  nutrition  and  innervation  are  long  in  being 
restored. 

Diagnosis. — Influenza  has  dry,  frequent 
cough,  paroxysmal,  and  worse  at  night,  with 
gastric  and  febrile  symi)toms,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable at  first  from  those  of  the  ingi-ess 
of  whooping-cough,  liut  inlluenza  prevails 
as  ft  widely  spread  e])idemic.  not  limited  to 
children  only  and  to  a  particular  neighbour- 
hood, but  afl'ecting  ])ersons  of  all  ages  ;  there 
is  more  corj-za ;  it  has  a  crisis  in  five  days, 
and  is  mostly  over  in  ten  days,  though  relapses 
are  fro(pient ;  the  same  persons  are  attacked 
more  than  once,  sometimes  even  in  the  same 
ejiidemic.  In  children,  if  cough  persists,  it  is 
without  whoop ;  the  conjunctivie  may  be  red, 
but  have  no  bloo<l-efl"u.iions  ;  no  small  ulcers 
form  under  the  tongue.  Bronchitis  comes 
on  in  cold  weather  directly  after  exposure  or 
chill ;  the  breathing  is  quickened  from  the 
first,  while  in  the  early  stages  of  whooping- 
cough  the  respirations  are  often  either  slow 
or  shallow.  Infantile  laryngitis  also  has  no 
stage  of  incubation :  laryngeal  diphtheria 
has  no  remissions.  Both  alter  the  voice  and 
cry.  Some  catarrhal  attacks  among  children, 
coming  on  with  fever,  often  with  laryngeal 
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irritation,  and  with  fulness  of  the  small  cer- 
vical glands,  are  less  readily  recognisable ;  in 
either  case  if  the  breatliing  at  first  be  less 
quickened  than  the  'pulse,  tliis  difference 
ceases  as  soon  as  lung-mischief  begins. 
Children  rarely  spit  up  phlegm  in  common 
cough ;  the  specific  secretion  of  this  one 
when  freely  expelled  comes  too  late  to  be  a 
useful  guide.  An  opinion  can  only  be  given 
after  some  delay  and  caution,  unless,  as  is 
ulso  the  case  with  measles,  the  cliild  is 
Icnown  already  to  have  had  these  diseases. 
A  first  question  is,  What  infantile  ailments 
are  over  ?  the  next,  AVhat  have  been  the 
chances  of  exposure  ?  Hay  fever  occurs  in 
the  summer,  mostly  in  adults ;  it  attacks 
certain  people  only,  and  these  every  summer ; 
if  the  first  attack  were  supposed  to  be  whoop- 
ing-cough, the  mistake  could  not  be  made  a 
second  time.  The  spasmodic  cough  of  hys- 
teria is  incessant,  and  without  whoop ;  it  is 
only  contagious  by  imitation. 

Prognosis. — ^  Young  children  under  de- 
fective hygienic  conditions,  or  the  subjects  of 
rickets,  are  least  likely  to  make  the  favour- 
able recovery  generally  expected  in  uncom- 
pHcated  whooping-cough.  Many  young  in- 
fants die  from  laryngeal  spasm,  sometimes 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  cough,  but 
mostly  in  the  second  stage,  when  it  is  readily 
excited  both  by  pulmonary  causes  and  by 
bad  ingesta.  With  good  sanitary  surroundings 
and  individual  care  the  youngest  may  escape, 
unless  debilitated  by  previous  illness,  such  as 
measles,  or  a  defective  state  of  nutrition  at 
the  time  of  the  attack.  The  risks  diminish 
with  each  year  of  childhood,  excepting  that 
the  impaired  resistance  of  the  chest-walls  in 
rickets  may  place  a  child  of  seven  much  in 
the  state  of  another  at  two  or  three  years 
old.  Constitutional  defects,  or  the  accidents 
of  nurture,  may  lead  to  wasting  diseases 
which  begin  in  the  third  stage,  and  prove 
fatal  some  time  alter,  or  at  any  age.  High  j 
fever  during  invasion  is  a  warning  of  severe 
complications  in  the  subsequent  stages. 
Convidsious  in  any  stage  of  whooping-cough 
are  of  the  worst  significance;  somnolence,  or 
a  listless  condition  between  the  attacks,  and 
jjcrsistent  high  temperature,  are  bad  signs. 
The  danger  of  the  second  stage  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  spasm.  It 
may  be  estimated  by  noting  the  number  of 
attacks  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  their  in- 
tensity, and  duration ;  in  bad  attacks  the 
expulsive  efforts  are  more  rapid,  and  there  is 
a  shrill  or  repeated  whoop ;  in  mild  attacks 
there  is  less  spasm,  and  the  whoop  is  not 
always  heard,  or  perhaps  only  once.  The 
duration  may  be  from  a  few  seconds  to  some 
minutes.  The  number  of  attacks  may  be 
traised  from  twelve  to  twenty  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  without  danger,  if  the  intervals 
are  complete  enough  for  the  child  to  seem 
bright  and  take  food  in  the  day,  and  to  get 
sleep  by  night ;  as  many  as  60  to  80,  or  even 


140  have  been  counted ;  they  maj'  be  so  in- 
cessant as  to  interfere  with  both  food  and 
sleep,  and  are  then  very  exhausting.  When  the 
nutrition  is  enfeebled,  and  the  tongue  often 
protruded  over  the  teeth  in  violent  cough, 
small  ulcers  are  found  ;  they  are  proofs  of 
the  severity  of  the  spasm,  and  mostly  indi- 
cative of  a  danger  that  is  over.  Capillary 
bronchitis  and  pneumonia  are  the  compli- 
cations most  often  fatal ;  adenia  of  the  glottis 
or  of  the  lung  surely  so,  but  these  conditions 
are  rare.  Chronic  pneumonia  is  apt  to  result 
in  dilated  bronchi,  or  in  phthisis.  Emphy- 
sema tends  to  disappear.  Partial  collapse 
may  largely  recover  itself  on  air  regaining 
admission  to  the  lobule.  Blocked  alveoli  set 
up  a  circimascribed  pneumonia ;  their  con- 
tents caseate  ;  and  tuberculosis  results  from 
these  centres,  or  from  degeneration  of  the 
enlarged  bronchial  and  mediastinal  glands. 
Tubercular  meningitis  and  acute  tubercidosis 
during  or  after  the  third  stage  are  rapidly 
fatal. 

Treatment. — We  have  no  specific  for 
whooping-cough  :  no  drug  to  check  its  onset 
or  stop  its  progress.  The  disease  is  of  long 
duration ;  the  patient  a  child.  Hygienic 
conditions  must  be  observed,  and  means  used 
to  prevent  distress,  reserving  the  more  active 
remedies  for  special  occasions.  Rest  and 
warmth,  with  much  individual  care,  and  the 
utmost  attention  to  a  sufliciency  of  pure  air, 
are  requisite  from  the  first,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  illness.  It  is  not  merely 
exposure  to  cold,  but  fatigue  and  injudicious 
food,  that  determine  the  accessions  of  fever 
so  frequent  in  the  course  of  whooj>ing-cough. 
The?e  accessions  have  always  with  them  an 
increase  of  the  germs  of  the  disease,  more  as 
a  result  than  as  a  cause  of  the  fever ;  they 
are  better  lessened  or  prevented  by  whatever 
aids  the  resisting  powers  of  the  child,  than 
by  close  cosseting,  or  the  use  of  special 
germicides,  except  as  a  means  of  freshening 
the  air  of  the  room  ;  an  aggravation  of  all 
the  symptoms  follows  the  continement  of  one 
or  two  sufferers  to  a  single  chamber.  The 
diet  is  to  be  light  and  nutritious,  milk  form- 
ing an  important  element  in  the  meal,  and 
some  addition  to  the  ordinary  food  has  often 
to  be  sought,  whilst  all  things  hard  of  diges- 
tion or  irritating  are  to  be  avoided.  Broth 
should  be  made  with  vegetables  and  without 
condiments  ;  stewed  fruit,  orange  juice  or 
lemon,  and  grapes  are  grateful ;  some  extra 
diluent  is  always  requisite.  Each  child 
wants  a  good  deal  of  ready  assistance  ;  some 
one  should  be  near  to  subdue  fright  when 
the  cough  begins,  and  to  raise  and  hold  the 
child  till  the  fit  is  over. 

In  the  catarrhal  stage,  if  the  ingress  be 
febrile,  a  day  in  bed  may  be  right.  The  child 
is  better  indoors  tiU  this  stage  and  the  next 
are  over.  Whatever  moderates  catarrh  lessens 
the  force  of  the  attack,  and  fresh  catarrh 
increases  it.   The  room  nmst  be  changed  two 
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or  three  times  a  dny.  so  that  one  is  thrown  ' 
open  and  IVeslicned  wliile  the  otlier  is  occu- 
pied, and  then  closed  and  warmed,  in  its  turn 
to  be  ready  for  use.  Some  simple  saline,  as 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium,  luay  be 
required,  or  ammonia  in  any  dilute  form. 
A  sip  of  cold  water  often  relieves  coufjh,  but 
at  nit,'ht  some  ij)ecacuanha  will  be  needed ;  a 
teaspoonful  of  llie  wine,  mixed  witli  an  ounce 
or  two  of  sweetened  water  for  the  night,  can 
be  fjiven  by  spoonfuls  till  the  cough  either 
lulls  or  ends  in  sickness.  Tho  bromide  of 
l)otassium  or  amtnonium  in  repeated  doses, 
gr.  ii.j-v.  to  the  spoonful  of  water,  gives  relief 
at  night  in  this  stage,  though  more  suitable 
to  tho  next,  when  antispasmodics,  of  which 
chloral  hydrate  is  the  chief,  are  most  wanted. 
Neither  opium,  chloral  hydrate,  nor  bella-  ! 
donna  is  to  be  used  till  the  first  stage  is 
over,  and  secretion  is  free  ;  nor  while  there 
is  any  local  congestion  or  other  source  of 
irritation  to  be  removed.  A  warm  poultice 
of  crushed  linseed  across  the  back  of  the  chest 
is  often  of  the  greatest  use  when  the  cough  is 
teasing,  and  should  always  be  applied  if  fine 
rales  be  heard,  or  if  there  be  deficient  expan- 
sion over  any  part  of  the  lung.  The  first 
extension  of  bronchitis  to  the  finer  tubes  [ 
excites  had  spasm,  for  which  a  few  small  ' 
doses  of  any  antimonial  may  be  proper,  if 
the  child  be  robust  and  plotlioric.  In  most 
cases  ipecacuanha  can  be  continued  in  small 
doses  for  some  time ;  the  emetic  dose  at  j 
night  often  soothes  by  emptying  the  sto-  j 
mach ;  this  relief  must  not  be  sought  too 
fre(iuently,  though  children's  stomachs  soon 
recover  from  this  effect  of  ipecacuanha  after 
a  sleep.  The  bromides  of  j)otassium  or  of  | 
ammonium  can  be  continued  throughout  aU 
the  first  and  second  stages  with  advantage. 
A  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  two  or  three  grains 
to  tho  ounce,  may  be  beneficially  given  to 
children  at  the  end  of  the  catarrhal  stage. 
When  secretion  is  free  the  compotmd  tincture 
of  camphor  can  be  added  to  the  ipecacuaniia 
wine,  one  part  to  two  for  young  children, 
two  parts  to  one  with  chloroform  water  in 
adolescence.  Some  of  the  sootliing  effect  of 
spraying  the  solution  of  carbolic  acid  with  a 
small  steam  vaporiser  in  a  room  may  be  from 
a  part  being  absorbed.  In  very  many  cases 
of  whooping-cough  no  medicinal  treatment  is 
needed,  but  there  are  others  in  which  the 
child  is  obviously  ill  with  more  than  the  usual 
fever  ;  or,  just  \s  hen  amendment  is  expected 
and  a  freer  secretion  should  come  on,  there 
is  an  increase  of  fever,  with  no  marked  com- 
plication. In  these  cases  quinine  should  be 
given ;  one  grain  per  diem  in  powder  fr* 
each  year  of  age,  continued  for  two  or  three 
days  onlj',  answ  ers  best ;  double  this  quan- 
tity at  a  single  dose,  and  that  repeated,  has 
been  given  with  good  effect  during  the  first 
four  or  five  days  off  tho  spasmodic  stage. 
Some  priority  in  the  use  of  quinine  and  of 
chloral  hydrate  may  be  claiiiicil  li\  ili.' w  ritir. 


One  great  advantage  in  tho  use  of  both  these 
remedies  is  that  they  can  bo  given  in  ene- 
mata,  either  nutrient  or  stimulant. 

Relief  of  spasm  is  tho  main  object  of  treat- 
ment in  tho  second  or  spa«modic  stage  of 
whoopmg-cough,  tho  efiicacy  of  the  moans 
employed  being  measured  by  tho  diminution 
in  the  number  of  daily  attacks.  IJy  this 
test  belladoima  often  ])roves  to  be  useful  if 
given  in  large  and  continued  doses;  with  a 
child  of  three  years  old,  one-sixth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  the  extract,  or  ten  to  fifteen 
minims  of  the  tincture,  may  be  reacheil 
before  tho  pupil  is  dilated;  atropine,  divided 
into  doses  of  one-himdredth  or  one-eightieth 
of  a  grain  with  sugar  of  milk,  or  as  drop 
doses  of  the  suli)hate-solution,  ie  a  more 
certain  way  of  getting  the  effect  required,  and 
of  regulating  the  quantity  necessary  to  pro- 
duce it.  Minute  doses  of  morjihine  (one- 
sixtieth  of  a  grain  given  with  the  atropine, 
or  small  doses  of  any  oj)iato  with  belladonna) 
answer  better  than  if  given  uncombined  ;  but 
this  addition  is  only  permissible  when  the 
secretions  are  free,  and  the  means  of  relief 
do  not  require  frequent  repetition ;  opium  is 
most  useful  near  meals  when  food  is  ejected 
with  the  cough.  The  licpiid  extract  of  ergot, 
one  drachm  a  day,  given  in  divided  doses  to 
children  for  two  or  three  days,  is  said  to 
control  spasm.  Phenazone,  cautiously  given, 
is  of  service  in  some  cases.  Butyl-chloral 
hydrate,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  grains  in 
weak  solution,  or  disguised  in  powder,  given 
to  children  three  or  four  times  a  day,  lessens 
the  force  and  frequency  of  tho  spasm. 
Bromoform  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Burton-Fanning,  in  doses  of  half  a  minim 
to  three  minims,  cautiously,  according  to  tho 
age  of  the  child,  three  times  a  day.  Bromide 
of  ammonium  is  often  all  that  is  required, 
but  there  may  he  need  of  chloral  hydrate. 
Most  of  the  remedies  vaunted  for  cure  of 
whooping-cough  owe  their  repute  to  having 
been  administered  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  week 
of  illness,  when  other  agents  are  said  to  have 
failed,  and  the  disease  is  nearly  over.  Fric- 
tions across  the  back  and  chest  with  an  oily 
liniment,  to  which  oil  of  amber  is  often  added, 
or  with  belladonna  and  opium  liniments 
combined,  are  useful.  Where  cough  persists 
from  pulmonary  complication,  hot  poultices 
repeated,  perhaps  with  a  little  mustard  added 
to  one  of  them,  give  more  relief  than  any 
frictions.  All  the  more  potent  means  of 
counter-irritation,  such  as  croton  oil  or 
blisters,  are  to  be  avoided  ;  so  is  the  applica- 
tion of  leeches  to  the  head  or  elsewhere. 

In  the  third  stage  of  whooping-cough 
some  tt'-tringents  are  often  of  great  use ;  and 
restorative  means  are  mudi  wanted.  Alum 
is  of  decided  benefit  when  excessive  secre- 
tion is  troublesome,  one  grain  to  a  drachm 
of  liquid.  Much  harm  is  done  by  sending 
children  out  for  play  or  change  of  air  before 
(■■invalescence  is  secure.     Wlu'ii'  ihi'  illn(><ui 
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requires  continued  rest  in  bed,  not  only 
Bhoidd  the  room  be  changed,  but  the  one 
left  is  to  be  fumigated  either  with  siilph«r 
or  cresolene  before  being  made  ready  for 
the  patient's  return.  A  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  six  or  ten  grains  to  the  ounce,  may  be 
used  in  a  steam  vaporiser  at  intervals  while 
the  room  is  occupied.  Resorcin,  one  grain 
to  the  drachm  of  water,  can  be  used  in 
epray  or  applied  directly  to  the  larynx  with 
benefit.  One  or  two  gi-ains  of  oxide  of  zinc 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day  in 
powder ;  or  half  a  grain  of  the  sulphate  in 
solution.  An  emetic  may  be  required, 
to  remove  excess  of  mucus ;  sulphate  of 
zinc,  one  to  five  grains,  can  at  this  time  be 
added  to  the  ipecacuanha,  which  alone  is 
best  for  the  earlier  stages  when  emesis  is 
more  often  required.  Some  aperient  is  often 
needed  throughout  the  iUness ;  strong  purga- 
tives are  at  no  time  advisable.  A  drojj  of 
laudanum  before  food  stays  sickness.  The 
mineral  acids  make  an  agi-eeable  aid  to  diges- 
tion. Cinchona  bark  or  iron  and  cod-liver 
oil  may  be  required.  Minute  doses  of  arsenic 
with  meals,  and  iodine  externally  over  small 
spaces  on  alternate  days  to  back  and  front 
on  either  side,  counteract  obstinate  adeno- 
pathy. Change  of  air  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  restoring  appetite,  and  removing 
spasm,  after  the  disease  is  quite  over ;  it 
should  not  be  sought  before  six  weeks,  and 
is  often  better  deferred  till  two  months  from 
the  commencement  of  illness.  If  the  tuber- 
cular diathesis  have  been  set  up  or  evoked, 
the  greatest  care  in  nursing,  and  the  most 
perfect  quietude,  are  essential.  Great  risks, 
without  benefit,  have  been  run  by  taking 
children  to  gasworks  during  the  course  of 
the  complaint.  Attempts  to  cut  short  the 
disease  by  inhalation  or  insufflations  of  ger- 
micides fail.  An  equable,  pure  air  around 
the  patient  shortens  the  illness  and  lessens 
its  severity.  Antiseptics  added  to  the  lini- 
ments used,  or  to  the  vaseline  for  the  head, 
may  do  good  in  this  way.  Sanitas,  or  a 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium  or  of 
peroxide  of  hydi-ogen  placed  in  the  room,  on 
cloths  near  the  child's  couch,  or  sprinkled 
about,  are  of  use  by  purifying  the  air. 

William  Squire. 

WIESBADEN,  in  Nassau,  Ger- 
many.— Thermal  salt  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 

WIGHT,  Isle  of.— See  Sandown  ; 
Shanklin  ;  Undercliff;  Ventnor;  and 
Climate,  Treatment  of  Disease  by. 

WILDBAD,  in  Wlirtemberg,  Ger- 
many. —  Simple  thermal  waters.  See 
Mineral  Waters. 

WILDUNGEN,  in  Waldeck,  Ger- 
many. —  Earthy  waters.  See  Mineral 
Waters. 


WINDPIPE,      Diseases      of.  —  See 

Larynx,  Diseases  of;  and  Trachea,  Diseases 
of. 

WINKING,      INVOLUNTARY.— 

See  Facial  Spasm. 

WINTER-COUGH.— This  expression 
is  associated  with  those  cases  in  which  a 
patient  is  subject  to  more  or  less  cough 
during  the  winter  season,  being  free,  or 
almost  free,  during  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  year.  It  may  come  on  at  any  period  in 
the  course  of  the  winter,  and  is  generally 
referable  to  some  obvious  cause,  which  pro- 
duces '  a  cold.'  The  attacks  tend  as  a  rule 
to  become  more  aggravated  and  difficult  to 
cure,  as  well  as  more  easily  excited,  as  time 
progresses.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
cases  of  winter-cough  should  receive  any 
special  designation.  At  any  rate,  this  should 
not  prevent  them  from  receiving  due  atten- 
tion, instead  of  being  summarily  dismissed 
as  mere  cases  of  '  winter-cough ' ;  and  it  is 
important  in  every  instance  that  satisfactory 
investigation  should  be  carried  out,  so  that 
the  exact  conditions  which  produce  the 
cough  may  be  determined,  and  the  proper 
treatment  pm-sued  which  these  conditions 
indicate. 

Without  entering  into  details,  it  may  be 
stated  that  cases  of  winter -cough  belong 
chiefly  to  the  followmg  classes :  1.  Not 
uncommonly  it  is  merely  due  to  a  slight 
catarrh,  affecting  the  throat  and  main  air- 
passages.  2.  Most  frequently  the  cough 
dejiends  on  bronchial  catarrh  or  bronchitis 
in  various  degrees,  usually  associated  with 
more  or  less  emphysema.  3.  Winter-cough 
may  charactei-ise  some  chronic  phthisical 
cases,  this  symptom  subsiding  during  the 
warmer  season.  4.  There  are  certam  forms 
of  cardiac  disease,  of  which  winter-cough 
may  be  a  prominent  phenomenon. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of  winter- 
cough  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
cause  which  gives  rise  to  it,  and  will  be 
found  discussed  in  the  special  articles  de- 
scriptive of  the  several  conditions.  See 
Cough. 

Frederick  T.  Egberts. 

WOMB,    Diseases    of.  — Synon.  :    Fr. 

Maladies    de    I' Uterus;    Ger.   Krankheiten 
der  Gebarinutter. 

There  is  probably  no  department  of  prac- 
tical medicine  in  which  more  progress  has 
been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years 
than  that  comprehended  under  this  article ; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  invention  of  exact 
methods  of  physical  examination,  such  as 
the  speculum  and  the  uterine  sound,  that  its 
advance  towards  the  prominent  position  it 
now  holds  commenced.  Indeed,  until  these 
came  into  use  the  gynaecologist  was  much  in 
the  same  position,  with  regard  to  diseases 
of  the  uterus,  as  the  general  physician  with 
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rcKaril  to  diseases  of  the  rhest  before  Laennec's 
iiiiiiiortal  discovery.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  otlier,  the  practitioner  had  of  oUl  to  trust 
to  general  sj'mptoins  onlj',  and  these  were 
very  apt  to  mislead.  As  it  is  only  by  an 
accurate  examination  of  the  uterine  organs 
tliat  any  certain  knowledge  of  their  condi- 
tion can  be  accjuired,  the  method  of  making 
such  examination  forms  an  essential  pre- 
hminary  to  the  study  of  uterine  disease. 

Methods  of  Physical  Examination. 
1.  Di<jiinl  Examination. — Of  all  methods 
of  exannning  the  uterine  organs,  the  most 
important  is  by  the  tinger  alone,  nor  is  the 
necessary  tactua  eruditas  by  any  means 
easy  to  acquire.  In  this  country  the  lateral 
position  is  gcnerallj"  adopted,  and,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  is  preferable, 
as  involving  less  exposure  than  the  dorsal. 
The  jiatient  should  he  on  her  left  side,  with 
her  hips  as  near  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  pos- 
sible. The  semi-prone  position  is  the  most 
convenient,  the  patient  lying  more  or  less  on 
her  face,  her  knees  being  tlexed,  the  upper 
one  more  so  than  the  lower.  A  good  posi- 
tion much  facilitates  a  complete  examination 
of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  attention  to  these 
details  is  never  su])ertluous.  The  index  finger 
of  the  right  hand  is  now  carefully  introduced, 
at  first  in  the  axis  of  tlie  vaginal  outlet,  and 
then  in  that  of  the  pelvic  brim.  The  unim- 
pregnated  uterus  is  suspended,  as  it  were,  at 
the  top  of  tlie  vaginal  canal,  witli  the  cervix 
projecting  into  it.  The  latter  is  the  part  of 
the  uterus  which  the  finger  first  reaches. 
As  the  normal  direction  of  the  uterus  corre- 
sponds with  the  axis  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
pelvis,  or,  roughly  speaking,  with  a  hne  ex- 
tending from  the  umbihcus  to  the  coccyx, 
the  cervix,  in  a  healthy  state,  projects  into 
the  vagina,  and  points  backwards  towards 
the  sacrum.  Its  shape  varies  in  women  who 
have  had  children,  and  in  the  unnjarried  or 
nulliparous.  In  the  latter  it  is  conical  or 
nipple-shaped,  and  the  opening  of  the  os 
uteri  is  felt  at  the  apex  of  tiie  cone,  as  a 
circular  aperture  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  boundaries  of  the 
OS  uteri  are  known  as  the  lips  of  tlie  cervix, 
and  they  are  very  liable  to  alterations  in 
size,  becoming  congested  or  enlarged  under 
various  morbid  states,  one  often  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  other.  In  women  who  have 
borne  children  the  shape  of  the  cervix  is 
altered,  and  it  becomes  shorter  and  less 
regularly  conical.  The  os  is  also  changed 
fiom  a  circidar  opening  into  a  transverse 
fissure,  wiiich  is  often  more  or  less  nodiUar 
and  irregular  at  its  edges,  from  lacerationa 
of  its  ti^sues  during  labour;  and  is  some- 
times sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  tip  of 
the  finger.  When  healthy,  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  cervix  is  smooth 
and  velvety  to  the  4ouch ;  and  through  the 
speculum  it  is  seen  to  be  of  a  uniform  rose- 
pink  colour.     Under  various  morbid  condi- 


tions it  becomes  rough,  granular,  stripped 
of  its  epithelium,  and  covered  with  hyper- 
trophied  papilbe,  and  these  alterations  arc  of 
much  importance  from  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view.  Having  ascertained  the  conditions  of 
the  cervix,  paying  particular  attention  to  its 
size,  shape,  density,  and  sensibility,  and  to  the 
shape  of  the  os  uteri,  we  may  next  proceed 
to  examine  the  bodj'  of  the  uterus,  passing 
the  finger  for  this  purpose  past  the  cervix 
into  the  vaginal  cul-de-sac  behind,  in  front, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  uterus.  In  this 
way  we  feel  whether  the  uterus  is  of  normal 
size,  or  hypertniphied,  as  it  often  is  ;  whether 
it  is  painful  on  pressure,  or  not ;  whether  the 
uterus  is  freely  movable  by  the  finger,  as  it 
ought  to  be;  or  whether  it  is  fixed  and  im- 
movable in  any  part  of  its  contour,  as  is 
often  the  case  from  infiammatory  adhesion 
in  its  vicinity.  Then  again,  in  the  same 
examination,  we  ascertain  if  any  swelling 
exists  in  any  part  of  the  vaginal  ciil-de-eac,  ir. 
front,  behmd,  or  at  either  side ;  and  if  so  we 
try  to  determine  its  form,  density,  mobility, 
sensibiUty,  and  whether  it  is  attaclied  to  the 
uterus,  or  is  independent  of  it — all  points 
of  importance  in  arriving  at  an  accurate 
diagnosis. 

2.  Palpation. — In  this  part  of  the  exami- 
nation we  mayofteii  gain  much  assistance  by 
comhin'm^  abdo in ina I  palpation  with  vaginal 
examination.  This  method  of  bi-manual  ex- 
amination is  always  of  great  utility,  and  is 
eometimes  indispensable  for  accurate  diagno- 
sis, and  it  is  not  so  generally  practised  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  may  be  useil  to  some  extent 
while  the  patient  is  still  lying  on  her  side, 
the  left  hand  being  passed  over  her  right  hip. 
But  to  practise  it  thoroughly  we  must  make 
the  patient  turn  over  on  her  back,  and  tlien 
by  pressing  down  the  abdominal  parietts 
with  the  left  hand,  and  acting  in  concert  with 
the  examining  finger,  we  may  thoroughly 
explore  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  ascertain  much 
more  completely  the  form  and  relations  of 
any  tumour  within  it,  than  by  vaginal  exami- 
nation alone.  In  some  cases  valuable  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  a  rectal  examina- 
tion, especially  when  there  is  a  swelling  or 
tumour  in  Douglas's  pouch,  or  attached  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  uterus,  which  mav 
often  be  more  accurately  examined  in  this 
way  than  jier  vaijinam.  Simple  abdominiil 
palpation  is  often  necessary  in  investigating 
the  nature  of  any  tumour  supposed  to  be 
uterine.  This  is  best  carried  out  by  laying 
the  patient  on  her  back,  with  her  knees  ele- 
vated, so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  ))ari('tes. 
Percussion  may  often  be  advantageously 
combined  with  palpation.  By  using  one  or 
two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  as  a  pleximcter, 
and  percussing  with  the  nglit,  we  get  a  dull 
or  tympanitic  sound.  If  the  latter  is  marked 
where  there  is  much  abdominal  V  '  m. 

we  know  that  it    indicates   bowel  1 

with    gas,    and    that    there    is    prui-iuij,    no 
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tumour.  If  there  be  dulness  we  can  limit  its 
area,  and  thus  verify  the  results  of  palpation 
by  mappinij  out  any  abdominal  swelling  met 
with.  By  these  means  also  we  discover  the 
existence  of  fluid,  either  free  in  the  abdomen, 
as  in  ascites,  or  contained  in  an  ovarian 
cyst,  the  presence  of  fluctuation  being  often 
very  readdy  determined. 

3.  Use  of  the  S-peculum. — We  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  means  at  our  disposal  for 
examining  the  lower  segment  of  the  uterus 
witli  the  eye ;  and  from  the  re-invention  of 
the  speculum  by  Recamier,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  we  may  date  the 
commencement  of  the  accurate  study  of 
uterine  diseases.  Numerous  varieties  of 
specula  have  been  used.  One  very  generally 
employed  is  Cusco's  bivalve  speculum  (fig. 
177).     This  has  the  advantage  of  being  easy 


Fig.  177. — Cusco's  bivalve  speculum. 

to  introduce,  and  of  being  adapted  for  either 
a  capacious  or  a  narrow  vagina.  It  exposes 
the  cervix  well.  The  objections  to  it  are  its 
expense,  and  the  fact  that  the  metal  is  apt  to 
be  affected  by  various  applications  made  to 
the  cervix.  Personally  the  writer  prefers  the 
tubular    (Fergusson's)    speculum    (fig.    178), 


Fig.  178. — Fergussou's  speculum. 


made  of  glass  and  covered  with  caoutchouc ; 
and  that  which  is  bevelled  at  the  end  is  the 
easiest  to  introduce,  and  the  best  to  expose 
the  cervix.  For  cleanliness  and  brilliancy  of 
illumination  nothing  can  equal  it.  It  is  un- 
affected by  any  remedy  used  for  local  appli- 
cation, and  has  the  advantage,  wliich  is 
wanting  in  all  other  specula,  of  embracing 
and  steadying  the  cervix.  In  certain  cases 
requiring  local  medication  this  is  of  great 
Aalue.  The  objection  to  this  form  of  specu- 
lum is  its  fragility,  and  the  necessity  of 
liaving  instruments  of  various  sizes,  adapted 
to  vaginae  of  different  dimensions.  Practi- 
tioners, therefore,  at  a  distance  from  surgical- 
instrument  makers,  will  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  more  expensive  instru- 
ment. Another  form  of  speculum  much  used 
of  late  years,  and  in  some  cases  superior  to  all 
others,  is  the  '  duck-bill '  speculum  (fig.  179). 
This  acts  on  the  principle  of  drawing  aside 


the  periuEEum  and  posterior  vaginal  wall,  so 
as  to  allow  air  to  distend  the  canal,  and  thus 
expose  the  cervix.     For  certain  operations  it 


Fig.  179. — The  Duck-bill  speculum. 

is  invaluable,  and  is  most  valuable  even  in 
ordinary  examinations  if  the  practitioner 
be  skilled  in  its  use.  Considerable  practice  is 
required,  however,  to  employ  it  satisfactorily, 
and  it  has  the  further  drawback  of  necessi- 
tating the  assistance  of  a  second  person. 

The  passing  of  a  speculum,  without  pain, 
is  an  operation  requiring  some  little  practice 
to  perform  skilfully.  In  using  a  tubular 
glass  speculum  we  must  first  choose  one 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  vagina. 
This  is  a  point  of  some  iiriportance ;  for  the 
attempt  to  pass  a  large  speculum  into  a 
small  vagina  causes  much  suffering  ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  small  an  instrument 
be  used,  the  cervix  is  not  properly  exposed. 
The  patient  should  lie  in  the  ordinary  lateral 
position.  The  speculum  should  then  be 
taken  in  the  hollow  of  the  right  hand,  its 
bevelled  extremity  resting  on  the  under-sur- 
face  of  the  index  finger,  the  point  of  which 
should  project  a  little  over  its  edge,  so  as  to 
guide  it  through  the  ostium  vaginae.  The 
point  of  the  finger  having  been  inserted  into 
the  vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  speculum,  the 
centre  of  which  is  grasped  gently  by  the 
other  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  is  held  by 
the  left  hand,  and  the  instrument,  guided 
along  the  under-surface  of  the  right  index 
finger,  is  gently  insinuated  into  the  vagina, 
pressing  back  the  perinseum  as  it  enters. 
When  it  is  fidly  introduced,  it  is  turned 
gently  round  until  the  cervix  is  well  exposed. 

By  the  speculum  we  can  speedily  recognise 
any  changes  in  the  cervix  and  os  uteri ;  we 
can  see  if  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  former  be  pale  or  congested,  smooth  or 
abraded,  or  perhaps  covered  with  granula- 
tions which  bleed  on  being  touched.  The 
character  and  amotmt  of  discharge  should 
be  noted,  and  it  may  be  wiped  away  with 
cotton  wool  held  in  the  speculum  forceps. 
If  the  discharge  come  in  great  measure  from 
the  interior  of  the  cervix  and  body  of  the 
womb,  it  is  glairy,  transparent,  and  very 
tenacious,  and  it  may  oiten  be  seen  oozing 
out  of  the  OS  uteri  like  white  of  egg.  This 
is  a  certain  sign  of  some  morbid  state  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  uterus.  If  the  dis- 
charge come  from  the  surface  of  the  cervix, 
it  is  yellow  and  purulent  in  ajipearance.     We 
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cnn  also  recognise  any  abnormal  j^rowth  that 
exists  about  the  cervix,  as,  for  instance, 
small  gelatinous  polypi  which  have  evaded 
the  sense  of  touch. 

4.  Examination  vitk  the  Sound.  —  In 
certain  cases  in  which  more  accurate  infor- 
iiiJition  regarding  the  stale  of  the  uterus  is 
rccfuired,  otlier  accessory  means  of  examin- 
ation are  used.  One  of  these  is  the  uterine 
sound  (fig.  180).  by  means  of  which  we  can 
explore  the  interior  of  the  uterus,  measure 
its  length,  ascertain  its  direction,  &.c.  The 
instrument  is  a  thin  rod  of 
riexiblo  metal,  which  can  be 
bent  into  any  desired  shape, 
as  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  curve 
of  the  uterine  cavity-  Its 
length  is  divided  into  incites 
by  means  of  small  notches  in 
the  metal,  and  at  two  and  a- 
half  inches  from  its  point  is 
a  small  knob,  indicating  tiie 
normal  length  of  tiie  healthy 
uterus.  In  introducing  the 
I  sound,  the  index  finger  of  the 

I  right  hand  is  passed  into  the 

vagina  until  its  tip  rests  on 
the  opening  of  the  os  uteri, 
which  can  be  felt  as  a  dimple 
or  depression  at  the  extremity 
of  the  cervix.  The  handle  of 
the  sound  being  lightly  held 
in  the  left  hand,  its  point,  pre- 
viously warmed  and  oiled,  is 
guided  along  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  until  it  enters  the 
OS  uteri.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
pass  the  sound  through  the 
vagina  with  its  concavity  look- 
ing towards  the  perinicum, 
and  after  it  has  entered  the 
OS.  to  turn  it  gently  round,  so 
that  its  further  progress  may 
be  in  the  ordinary  direction  of 
the  uterine  cavity.  It  is  now 
gently  pushed  on,  no  force  whatever  being 
used,  until  its  point  is  arrested  by  the  fundus 
uteri.  The  tip  of  the  right  index  finger  is 
now  placed  at  the  os,  and  withdrawn  in 
contact  with  the  sound,  so  that  the  exact 
length  to  which  it  has  entered  may  be  ascer- 
tained. Considerable  practice  is  reijuired  to 
pass  the  sound  easily  and  witliout  pain, 
(ientleness  is  necessary  above  all,  and  the 
sound  should  be  coaxed  to  pa«s,  being  with- 
drawn if  any  resistance  is  met  with,  and 
never  pushed  on  by  force.  Sometimes  the 
sound  will  not  pass  in  the  ordinary  direction, 
and  then  an  endeavour  must  be  made  to 
adapt  it  to  the  curve  of  the  uterine  cavity, 
by  bendmg  it.  or  by  passing  it  with  its  con- 
cavity backwards,  a«  in  the  cases  of  retro- 
flexion. The  kind  of  information  to  be 
derived  from  the  use   of  the   sound  will  be 


Fic.  180.— The 
Uterine  Sou  ad. 


best  appreciated  when  treating  of  the  sepa- 
rate  diseases  of  the  uterus. 

5.  Dilatation  of  the  Cervix.  —  Another 
mode  of  examination,  sometimes  of  nmch 
use,  is  the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  by  sponge 
or  laminaria  tents,  or  by  Hegar's  dilators,  so 
as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  finger, 
and  complete  exploration  of  the  uterine 
cavity.  This  is  of  immense  service  in  cases 
of  profuse  menorrhagia,  when  the  existence 
of  an  intra-utcrine  polypus,  or  portion  of 
retained  placenta,  is  suspected.  The  tent  is 
a  mass  of  compressed  sponge,  or  a  cj'linder 
of  laminaria  digilata,  suflicienlly  small  to 
enter  the  cervix,  where  it  swells  by  the 
imbibition  of  moisture,  and  in  doing  so 
expands  the  surrounding  tissues.  A  good 
way  of  effecting  the  desired  object  is  by 
passing  side  by  side  into  the  cervix  a  bundle 
of  laminaria  bougies,  sutliciently  long  to 
reach  the  fundus.  Those,  if  loft  in  aitu  for 
twenty-four  hours,  dilate  not  only  the  cervix 
but  the  whole  uterine  cavity,  and  admit  of 
its  being  thoroughly  explored  under  an 
anaesthetic.  In  order  to  effect  this  easily, 
the  cervix  should  be  exposed  by  a  duck-bill 
speculum.  Hegar's  dilators  are  a  series  of 
graduated  uterine  bougies,  made  of  vulcanite, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the  uterus  for 
about  two  minutes,  beginning  with  No.  1, 
and  gi-adually  progressing  to  No.  23  or  24. 
By  this  means  comparatively  rapid  and  very 
etl'ective  dilatation  can  be  produced.  Care- 
fid  antiseptic  precautions  are  essential,  and 
the  operation  must  be  performed  uiuler  an 
amesthctic.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert  this 
is  probably  the  best  method  at  our  disposal. 
Dilatation  of  the  cervix  is  an  operation  that 
should  not  be  underti>ken  without  due  con- 
sideration, as  it  is  occasionally  followed  by 
consideral)le  irritation. 

General  Etiology  and  Pathology 
of  Uterine  Disease.— Much  as  is  the  at- 
tention which  has  been  paid  to  uterine  dis- 
ease of  late  years,  the  opinions  of  the  pro- 
fession are  as  yet  far  from  being  decided  on 
many  elementary  facts  connected  with  it. 
It  is  be^'ond  doubt  that  in  this  class  of  disease 
there  are  a  series  of  symptoms  common  to 
all  cases  alike,  such  as  pain  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  back,  inability  to  walk, 
leucorrhoeal  dischirge,  and  disordered  men- 
struation. If,  however,  modern  writers  on 
gyna-cologj'  are  consulted,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  how  various  and  irreconcilable  are  the 
explanations  given  of  those  symi>tonis.  Thus 
we  have  a  school  who  teach  that  in  mtlamma- 
tion  and  congestion,  either  of  the  cervix  alon«, 
or  of  the  body  or  lining  membrane  of  the 
uterus,  we  have  the  key  to  uterine  pathology, 
and  that  all  other  changes  detected  in  the 
uterus,  such  as  displacements  or  flexions,  are 
merely  secondary  results  of  the  primary  af- 
fection. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
influential  gynaecologists  who  refer  all  uterine 
disease  to  mechanical  cau.ses ;  who  consider 
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displacements  to  be  the  primary  cause  of 
nearly  every  morbid  state  of  the  uterus,  in- 
flammation and  congestion  being  merely 
secondary  results ;  and  who  naturally  limit 
their  treatment  to  an  endeavour  to  replace 
and  support  the  uterus  in  its  normal  position. 
Tlie  want  of  sufficient  pathological  study  of 
morbid  states  of  the  uterus  accoiints  for 
these  varying  opinions,  which  are  much  to 
be  regretted  ;  for,  while  one  set  of  theorists 
apply  themselves  to  an  endeavour  to  relieve 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  they  find,  and 
which  undoubtedly  generally  exist,  by  leeches, 
rest,  and  suitable  local  applications,  they  are 
apt  to  undervalue  and  neglect  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  the  displaced  organ  may 
be  supported  and  steadied,  on  which  their 
opponents  too  exclusively  rely,  but  the  real 
value  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  call  in 
question.  Hence  it  follows  that  these  partial 
and  one-sided  views  lead  to  neglect  of  really 
important  measures  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  and  to  an  amount  of  uncertainty  in 
tlie  mind  of  the  profession  which  materially 
impedes  a  due  recognition  of  the  true  impor- 
tance of  uterine  disease.  The  fact,  no  doubt, 
is  that  neither  of  these  opposing  views  is 
entirely  right,  but  that  there  is  a  large 
measure  of  truth  in  both.  Of  the  importance 
of  inflammatory  conditions  no  one,  who  im- 
partially studies  the  clinical  history  of  cases 
coming  under  his  care,  can  entertain  any 
reasonable  doubt.  The  large,  tender,  and 
congested  uterus,  with  its  thickened  and 
hyjiertrophied  walls,  the  inflamed  and 
granular  inucoirs  membrane  covering  the 
cervix,  and  pouring  out  abundance  of  morbid 
secretion,  are  conditions  too  obvious  to  be 
overlooked,  and  which  are  very  fretjuently 
indeed  associated  with  displacements,  re- 
sulting from  alterations  in  portions  of  the 
hypertrophied  and  overweighted  organ.  In 
some  of  these  cases  treatment  directed  to 
the  original  inflammatory  condition  may,  of 
itself,  sufiice  to  effect  a  cure  ;  in  others  this 
fails,  unless  attention  be  at  the-  same  time 
paid  to  the  secondary  dis]i]acements.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
ignore  the  occasional  remarkable  influence 
of  a  simple  displacement  in  producing  dis- 
ease. "Who,  for  example,  that  has  witnessed 
the  long  chain  of  distressing  symptoms  fol- 
lowing a  traumatic  displacement,  such  as 
retroflexion  from  a  fall,  and  the  instantaneous 
relief  sometimes  following  the  introduction 
of  a  suitable  pessary,  can  doubt  this  ?  In 
fact,  all  these  conditions  act  and  re-act  on 
each  other,  and  too  excessive  attention  to 
one  set  of  symptoms,  based  on  theoretical 
dogmas,  is  as  fallacious  in  uterine  as  in  all 
otlier  forms  of  disease. 

The  causes  of  uterine  disease  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  most  common  may 
be  mentioned  errors  in  the  mode  of  life  con- 
sequent on  the  habits  of  modern  society,  such 
as    tight-lacing,    want   of    proper    exercise. 


heated  rooms,  imprudence  during  menstrua- 
tion, and  the  like.  By  far  the  most  proliflo 
source  of  uterine  disease  is  to  be  found  in 
the  changes  in  the  uterus  consequent  on 
parturition.  Many  accidental  circumstances 
are  apt  to  check  and  arrest  the  involution  of 
the  hypertrophied  muscles,  which  normally 
occurs  after  delivery.  Hence  the  uterus  re- 
mains large,  congested,  heavy,  tender,  and 
in  the  condition  known  as  sub-involution,  its 
cavity,  as  measured  by  the  uterine  sound, 
being  elongated.  In  such  cases  the  symptoms 
of  uterine  disease  creep  on  insidiously  after 
abortion  or  child-bearing,  and,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  it  will  be  possible  to 
trace  its  origin  to  this  source. 

In  considering  the  diseases  of  the  uterus, 
it  will  economise  space  if  we  divide  them 
into  four  classes,  namely :  (1)  Inflamma- 
tory and  Congestive  Diseases,  with  their 
results  ;  (2)  Displacements  ;  (3)  Malignant 
Diseases  ;  and  (4)  Tumours. 

1.  Inflammatory  and  Congestive 
Diseases.  —  Under  this  heading  we  may 
consider  together  those  morbid  states  of  the 
uterus  which  are  variously  described  under 
such  terms  as  acute  and  chronic  inetritis, 
chronic  parenchymatous  metritis,  areolar 
hyperplasia,  acute  and  chronic  endo- 
metritis, cndo-cervicitis,  chronic  uterine 
catarrh,  granular  degeneration  of  the  cer- 
vix, ulceration  of  the  cervix,  congestion  of 
the  uterus,  and  others. 

This  course  involves  the  disadvantage  of 
describing  together  diseases  M'hich,  whilst 
they  are  very  generally  associated,  and  ha\  e 
much  that  is  common  in  their  symptom- 
atology and  treatment,  may  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  occur  separately,  and  require 
important  modifications  in  their  manage- 
ment, according  to  the  particular  parts  of 
the  uterus  affected.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, in  so  short  an  article,  to  discuss  their 
individual  peculiarities,  as  would  naturally 
be  done  in  a  systematic  treatise. 

Acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  uterus, 
whether  of  its  body  or  of  its  lining  mem- 
brane, are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
when  unconnected  with  the  puerperal  state  ; 
and  if  a  contrary  opinion  is  expressed  in  many 
of  our  gynaecological  works,  it  is  probably 
because  various  other  inflammatory  diseases, 
especially  localised  inflammations  of  the 
jieritoneum  and  cellular  tissue  near  the 
iiterus,  have  been  confounded  with  inflam- 
mations of  the  uterus  itself.  No  practical 
harm  will  result,  therefore,  if  we  limit  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
chrojnc  conditions  which  are  of  such  com- 
mon occurrence,  and  produce  such  important 
consequences.  One  of  the  most  common  is 
undoubtedly  congestion  of  the  uterus,  asso- 
ciated with  enlargement  of  its  vessels,  and 
verj'  often  leading  secondarily  to  more  im- 
portant and  lasting  disease,  such  as  inflam- 
mation of  its  lining  membrane,  and  the  cou- 
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dition  describotl   as  areolar  hi/pcrplasia  or 
chrunic 2><ircncltijiiiatous  iiielritis. 

^Etiology  and  Anatomical  Characters. 
The  causes  of  such  conjjestioiis  are  very 
nuinerous,  and  indeed  they  occur  normally 
in  connexion  with  every  menstrual  j)ori()d, 
and  may  readily  be  perpetuated.  By  far  the 
most  impoitant,  however,  is  some  inter- 
ference with  the  proper  invohition  of  the 
uterus  after  delivery  or  abortion,  to  which  a 
large  proportion  of  such  disease  maybe  traced. 
If  such  congestion  continue  to  be  repeated, 
\vluite\  er  be  its  cause,  it  very  often  leads  to 
infliinnnation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  cervix  or  body  of  the  uteiiis  ;  and 
then  the  diseases  known  as  cndo-mctritis  or 
rndo-cervicHis  are  established,  which  are  of 
nuich  ini])()rtance.  In  tlieso  the  largely  de- 
veloped glandular  structures  of  the  mucous 
membrane  are  the  parts  chiefly  involved. 
On  microscopical  examination  they  are  found 
altered  in  ciiaracter,  dilated  at  their  mouths, 
and  pouring  out  abundantly  the  transparent 
spongy  nmcus  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
these  affections.  The  villi  of  the  cervix,  both 
those  withm  the  canal  and  on  its  exterior, 
become  altered,  stripped  of  their  epitheliinn, 
and  eventually  hyi>ertro]>hied.  These  en- 
larged and  abraded  p;i])ill;e  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  cervix,  when  seen  through  the  speculum, 
lorm  the  characteristic  red,  strawberry-like 
abrasions  round  the  os,  which,  under  tiie 
name  of  ulceration,  have  formed  so  fruitful 
a  subject  of  controversy  in  uterine  disease. 
The  detection  of  this  condition — which  is  in 
no  sense  of  the  word  an  ulceration,  since 
the  epithelium  is  the  only  structure  destroyed 
—  is  of  uuich  importance  from  a  diagnostic 
point  of  view,  but  chiefly  as  leading  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  more  deep-seated  changes 
which  have  produced  it  as  a  secondary  re- 
sult, which  are  themselves  beyond  the  sphere 
of  observation,  but  which  are  truly  at  the 
root  of  tlie  evil.  Hence  the  gramilar  and 
abraded  state  of  the  cervix  nnist  be  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  indication  of  disease  else- 
where, not  as  being  in  itself  a  primary  dis- 
ease. Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted,  as  specially 
pointed  out  of  late  by  .\merican  gynu'coloijists, 
that  many  apparent  abrasions  of  the  cervix 
are  really  due  to  laceration  of  its  tisstie, 
and  ev(  rsion  of  its  altered  lining  membrane, 
a  condition  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
made  out  when  the  duck-bill  speculum  is 
used. 

In  more  advanced  stages  of  these  inflam- 
mations of  the  mucous  iiiembiane  deejjcr- 
seated  alterations  occur.  The  glands  become 
obliterated  or  atrophied,  and  somelimes  un- 
dergo cystic  degeneration ;  and  the  whole 
:nucous  membrane  may  become  adherent, 
stripped  of  its  ejiitheliimi.  covered  with  granu- 
lations, or  finally  converted  into  a  layer  of 
connective  tissue  covered  with  polymorphous 
cells  (Klebs).  In  no  long  time,  moreover. 
Other  morbid  states  of  the  uterus  are  deve- 


loped. The  organ  becomes  enlarged  and 
tender  to  touch,  and  very  often  there  is  more 
or  less  forward  or  backward  dis])lacem(>nt. 
The  cervix  especially  is  apt  to  be  hyper- 
trophied,  the  os  patulous,  nnich  leucorrhu-iil 
discharge  is  present,  and  all  the  distressing 
chain  of  symptoms  accompanying  conllrmed 
uterine  disease  is  established.  Pathologicallv, 
this  enlarged  and  tender  state  of  the  body 
and  cervix  of  the  uterus  is,  by  most  recent 
writers,  believed  to  depend  on  excessive 
growth  of  the  connective  tissue,  associated 
with  vascular  hypenrmia  and  liyperifsthesia 
of  the  nerves.  It  shoiilil  be  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  identical  with  the  con- 
dition commonly  described  as  chronic  me- 
trilis,  the  essentially  inflammatory  origin  of 
which  has  long  been  an  axiom  in  gyne- 
cology. 

SYMPT0.MS. — The  symptoms  accompanying 
these  morbid  states  of  the  uterus  are.  in  a 
great  measure,  those  which  are  common  to 
a  large  number  of  uterine  complaints.  Pain 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  back, 
increased  by  exercise  of  any  kind ;  pain  in 
defiecation  or  micturition,  and,  in  married 
women,  on  sexual  intercourse ;  profuse  glairy, 
tenacious,  or  purulent  discharge,  in  old-stand- 
ing cases  very  abundant  ;  disordered  men- 
struation, either  scanty  or  irregular,  or  more 
often  i)rofu8e.  and  fre(piently  very  painful ; 
and  eventually,  if  the  true  character  of  the 
disease  be  not  recognised,  a  long  and  dis- 
tressing catalogue  of  general  symptoms,  such 
as  dyspepsia,  hysteria,  sickness  or  vomiting, 
headache,  and  others  too  protean  in  their 
character  to  be  described,  are  among  those 
which  are  most  commonly  observed. 

Tlie  conditions  met  with  on  physical  ex- 
amination vary  with  the  duration  and  extent 
of  the  disease,  and  the  tissues  of  the  uterus 
chiefly  implicated.  In  the  simpler  cases 
the  uterus  is  merely  somewhat  heavy  and 
enlarged,  and  tender  to  the  touch.  When 
there  is  endo-metritis  or  endo-cervicitis  to 
any  extent,  the  cervix  is  somewhat  puffy  and 
enlarged,  and  the  external  os  patulous,  so 
that  the  sound  passes  easily ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  a  dilated  state  of  the  cervical 
canal  and  internal  os  is  recognised.  Very 
generally  also  the  surface  of  the  cervix  is 
rough,  gi-anular.  and  greatly  abraded,  bleed- 
ing on  being  touched,  while  strings  of  the 
characteristic  gelatinous  discharge  arc  seen 
to  exude  from  the  cervix,  and  the  cervix 
may  be  extensively  fissured.  Lastly,  on  bi- 
manual examination,  in  the  more  chronic 
and  confirmed  cases,  the  whole  uterus  will 
be  found  to  be  distinctly  enlarged,  probably 
somewhat  elongated  when  measured  by  the 
sound,  and  very  commonly  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  forms  of  displacement  to  be 
presently  described. 

Prognosis.  —The  prognosis  of  these  dis- 
eases nnist,  of  course,  depend  on  their  extent 
and   duration.     In  their  earlier  stages  they 
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are  readily  susceptible  of  improvement  and 
cure.  In  old-standing  cases,  which  have 
lasted  for  years,  and  produced  all  the  local 
and  general  results  a'bove  described,  the 
treatment  is  surrounded  with  difficulties, 
and  the  prospect  is  far  from  encouraging. 
It  is  of  such  states  that  Scanzoni  speaks 
when  he  says,  '  We  do  not  remember  a 
smgle  case  in  which  we  have  cured  an  abun- 
dant uterine  leucorrhcea  of  sevei'al  years' 
standing' — a  dictum  which  was  doubtless 
true  with  reference  to  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment generally  employed,  but  which  for- 
tunately cannot  be  endorsed  by  those  who 
have  employed  more  radical  means  of  cure, 
applied  directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  resolves  itself 
into  general  and  local.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  the  indications  are  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  improve  the  nutrition  and  general 
health  by  ordinary  means  of  treatment,  such 
as  attention  to  diet,  fresh  air,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  appropriate  remedies,  of 
which  such  drugs  as  quinine,  small  doses 
of  arsenic  or  strychnine,  various  ferruginous 
preparations,  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other 
remedies,  especially  when  there  is  much 
nervous  irritability,  are  amongst  the  most 
generally  useful.  In  old-sta.nding  cases  resort 
to  some  of  the  Continental  watering-places 
is  occasionally  of  much  service.  These 
points,  however,  all  depend  on  general  prin- 
ciples, and  cannot  be  further  dwelt  upon. 
Among  the  local  measures  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  to  attend  to  is  rest.  If 
moving  about  produce  pain,  repose  in  the 
recumbent  attitude  ought  certainly  to  be 
enforced,  and  in  recent  and  acute  cases  it 
should  be  absolute.  In  chronic  cases  con- 
tinuous rest  leads  to  the  evils  of  deterioration 
of  the  general  health,  and  the  risk  of  acquiring 
habits  of  chronic  invalidism.  This  must, 
then,  be  decided  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
particular  case,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner.  Generally,  some  dailj  gentle 
exercise,  short  of  fatigue,  should  be  advised, 
such  as  walking  a  little  distance,  driving  in 
an  easy  carriage  or  bath-chair,  or  sitting  in 
the  open  air.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
exercise  which  does  not  produce  or  increase 
pain  is  doing  good. 

In  cases  of  simple  hypersemia,  especially 
when  not  of  old  standing,  and  when  the 
utei'us  is  tender  to  the  touch,  the  local 
abstraction  of  blood  is  often  of  marked 
benefit.  This  may  be  effected  either  by 
applying  from  two  to  four  leeches  to  the 
cervix  through  a  cyHndrical  glass  speculum, 
or,  still  better,  by  puncturing  the  cervix  with 
a  scarificator  made  for  the  purpose.  Another 
very  effectual  means  of  relieving  congestion 
and  tenderness  of  the  uterus  is  the  use  of 
pledgets  of  cotton  wool,  to  which  a  string  is 
attached,  thoroughly  soaked  in  glycerine.  If 
one  of  these  is  introduced  into  the  vat^ina  at 


night,  and  removed  by  means  of  the  string 
in  the  morning,  it  will  be  found  to  produce 
an  abundant  watery  discharge  which  satu- 
rates the  linen  of  the  patient.  Great  relief 
is  thus  given,  and  there  is  hardly  any  form 
of  congestive  uterine  disease  which  is  not 
benefited  by  this  treatment,  which  most 
women  can  apply  for  themselves.  The  gly- 
cerine pledgets  may  be  used  every  night,  and 
they  do  not  interfere  with  other  modes  of 
treatment.  Continuous  irrigations  of  hot 
water  at  110°,  night  and  morning,  are  also 
most  serviceable,  but  to  be  of  use  not  less 
than  from  one  to  two  gallons  must  be  used, 
with  a  suitable  cistern  syringe.  When  pro- 
perly applied  these  give  immense  relief. 
When  the  uterus  is  enlarged  as  well  as 
tender,  much  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
the  application  of  a  pledget  of  iodised  cotton 
to  the  cervix  once  a  week.  This  should  be 
passed  through  the  speculum,  and  retained 
in  position  by  a  large  pledget  soaked  in 
glj'cerine.  It  rarely  causes  pain ;  if  it  do, 
it  should  be  at  once  removed ;  and  it  often 
remarkably  reduces  the  size  of  the  sub- 
involuted  and  hypertrophied  womb. 

When  there  is  evidence  of  endo-metritis 
or  endo-cervicitis  other  treatment  is  required. 
Now  the  desideratum  is  the  application  of 
alterative  remedies  to  the  diseased  mucous 
membrane,  not  with  the  view  of  destroying 
it,  but  of  so  modifying  its  circulation  and 
nutrition  as  to  set  up  healthy  action.  The 
want  of  success  so  common  in  treating  these 
cases  may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  remedies 
have  not  been  applied  directly  to  the  interior 
of  the  cervix  or  uterus,  but  that  practitioners 
have  contented  themselves  with  treating  the 
abraded  or  granular  condition  of  the  cervix, 
thus  leavmg  the  real  seat  of  the  disease  un- 
touched. Of  late  years  much  advance  has 
been  made,  and  we  need  not  now  talk  of 
these  chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  uterus  in  the  same 
hopeless  strain  as  before.  One  of  the  earliest 
modes  of  intra-uterine  medication  was  the 
injection  of  fluids  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
such  as  tincture  of  iodine,  or  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  was  soon  found  that 
such  injections,  when  the  cervix  had  not 
been  previously  dilated,  were  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  very  alarming  and  dangerous 
symptoms  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  they  are  inadmissible,  unless  the  cervix 
has  been  previously  dilated  with  sponge  or 
laminaria  tents.  This  in  itself  is  a  procedure 
not  to  be  lightly  undertaken ;  and  to  repeat 
it  frequently  for  a  length  of  time — as  would 
be  essential  in  the  treatment  of  these  chronic 
cases — would  be  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Some  other  method  of  attaining  the 
desired  object  is  therefore  necessary,  and 
this  we  obtain  in  perfection  in  the  local 
application  of  the  desired  alteratives  on  suit- 
able probes  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
cotton  wool.     Bj'  this  means  we  can  reach 
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Fig.  IRl.— Fterine 
Probes. 


the  mucous  meinbrano  at  any  part  of  tlie 
uterine  cavity,  and  apply  our  renieilies  to  it, 
without  the  necessity  of  any  preliminary 
dilatation.  The  probes  used  oy  the  writer 
are  made  of  flexihlo  metal  (tig.  181),  attaclied 
to  a  wooden  handle,  and  of  such  a  size  that, 
when  ti^'htly  wrapped  round  with  a  tliin  tihn 
of  wool,  they  are  not  thicker  than  an  ordinary 
uterine  sound.  They  are 
covered  by  teasing  out  a 
small  portion  of  wool, 
which  is  flattened  between 
the  palms  of  the  hands. 
The  probe  is  then  dipped 
in  water,  to  cause  the  wool 
to  adhere,  and  by  twisting 
round  the  handle,  the  wool 
being  held  between  the 
forefinger  and  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  the  wool  is 
smoothly  and  firmly  wrap- 
ped round  it.  A  little 
practice  enables  us  to  efTect 
this  with  great  neatness. 
The  cervix  being  generally 
abnormally  patulous,  there 
is  no  ditliculty  in  passing 
the  probes  through  tlie  os, 
previously  exposed  by  the 
speculum,  so  as  to  reach  i 
the  entire  uterine  cavity.  ] 
The  writer  is  in  tiie  habit 
of  using  a  mixture  of  ecjual 
parts  of  crystallised  carbolic  acid  and  gly- 
cerine, as  a  local  alterative,  than  which,  he  be- 
lieves, there  is  no  better  apjilication.  Others, 
however,  employ  tincture  of  iodine,  or  strong 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  or  they  even, 
as  recommended  by  Courty  of  Montpellier, 
pass  a  solid  piece  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  leaving  it  there  to  melt  and 
flow  over  the  mucous  membrane.  Tlie  writer 
first  swabs  out  the  uterine  cavity  with  one  or 
two  probes  covered  with  dry  wool,  so  as  to 
remove  the  glutinous  discharge  as  much  as 
possible,  and  then  passes  in  another  probe, 
covered  with  the  carbolic  solution,  so  as  to 
paint  over  tiie  lining  membrane  of  tiie  cervix 
and  body  of  the  uterus,  the  external  abrasions 
on  the  cervix  being  subsequently  swabbed  over 
witli  the  same  solution.  Tliis  rarely  gives 
rise  to  any  pain  or  discomfort,  and  may  be 
combined  witli  the  other  plans  of  treatment 
already  mentioned,  liitra-uterine  medica- 
tion is  most  useful  in  the  week  innnediately 
succeeding  menstruation,  when  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  has 
been  shed.  If  used  too  near  the  advent  of 
the  next  period  it  may  prove  too  irritating, 
and  may  bring  on  menstruation  prematurely. 
As  a  rule,  two  applications,  at  intervals  of 
a  few  days,  in  the  early  i)art  of  the  infra- 
menstrual  interval  are  ami)ly  sutticieuf,  and 
it  may  be  necessa^y  to  continue  the  treat- 
ment for  many  weeks  or  months.  The 
writer  of  late  has  found  the  application  of 


the  continuous  electrical  current,  through  a 
carefully  insulated  sound,  a  still  more  efli- 
cient  and  much  more  rapidly  cfTectual 
method  of  intra-utorine  medication.  Some 
three  or  four  ajipiications  of  about  100  milli- 
amperes  will  often  elTeclually  cure  an  ir.tra- 
uterine  leucorrhiea  of  long  persistence.  Un- 
fortunately tliis  is  a  mctiiod  of  treatment 
that  is  not  generally  applicable,  since  it 
ro<iuire8  an  expensive  plant,  and  very  con- 
siderable practical  experience,  in  onler  that 
it  may  be  safely  and  elliciently  used.  Sliould 
laceration  of  the  cervix  and  ectro])ion  exist, 
Emmett's  operation  of  trachelorrhapliy  may 
be  indicated.  In  very  severe  and  obstinate 
cases  of  tliis  kind  Kecamier  used  to  scrape 
the  uterine  mucous  membrane  with  a 
curette,  so  as  to  remove  the  granulations, 
especially  when  there  was  much  metror- 
rhagia, and  where  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  granular  condition 
of  the  intra-uterine  mucous  membrane.  The 
Dublin  physicians  recommend  the  apjilication 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  cervix  having  been 
first  dilated  with  tents.  This  is  a  very 
strong  measure,  which  we  would  not  willingly 
adopt ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
cases  in  which  the  writer  has  used  it  lie  has 
found  it  exceedingly  useful.  Scraping  the 
uterine  cavity  with  the  dull  wire  curette  also 
occasionally  has  an  admirable  result  in  such 
conditions  ;  and.  so  far  as  the  writer's  expe- 
rience goes,  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  procedure. 
Before  concluding  this  subject,  a  word  of 
caution  is  necessary.  Valuable  as  intra- 
uterine medication  certainly  is  in  suitable 
cases,  it  should  never  be  rashly  or  indis- 
criminately employed,  and  the  writer  would 
strongly  insist  that,  before  resorting  to  it,  we 
should  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  uterus  is 
likely  to  bear  it  with  impunity.  Whenever, 
therefore,  there  is  niuch  tenderness  of  the 
womb  on  being  touched,  even  when  the  case 
is  otherwise  suitable,  the  writer  deems  it 
advisable  first  to  remove  the  congested  con- 
dition bj'  rest,  the  local  abstraction  of  blood, 
the  use  of  glycerine  jiledgets,  hot-water 
irrigations,  and  other  appropriate  means ; 
and,  above  all,  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
concomitant  mischief  or  irritation,  recent  or 
of  old  standing,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
uterus,  as  shown  by  tenderness  on  pressure 
in  the  region  of  the  broad  ligaments,  or  fixity 
of  the  uterus,  should  be  an  absolute  contra- 
indication. 

•2.  Displacements. — Under  this  head  we 
have  to  discuss  a  variety  of  diseases  which 
have  furnished  a  fruitful  theme  for  contro- 
versy among  gymrcologists.  I'ractically, 
physicians  have  divided  themselves  into  two 
great  schools  with  regard  to  these  affoiHions. 
One  of  these  schools  teaches  that  deviations 
of  the  uterus,  in  whatever  direction  they 
occur,  whether  forwards,  backwards,  or  to 
either  side  (for  descent  of  the  uterus  is  of  a 
different  character,  and  must  be  separately 
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discussed),  form  of  themselves  serious  mala- 
dies accompanied  by  definite  symptoms;  and, 
as  a  logical  deduction,  that  their  treatment 
should  primarily  consist'  in  the  endeavour  to 
replace  the  dislocated  uterus  in  its  noi-mal 
position,  and  maintain  its  position  by  me- 
chanical contrivances  known  as  j}essaries. 
The  other,  and  much  larger,  school  holds 
that  versions  or  flexions  are  not  jjf  r  se  the 
cause  of  the  undoubted  symptoms  which  are 
met  with  in  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
found  to  be  present ;  that  flexions  may,  and 
often  do,  exist  without  giving  rise  to  any 
symptoms  at  all;  that  in  all  cases  the  symp- 
toms may  be  traced  to  the  uterine  engurge- 
ments  and  congestions  which  accompany  the 
deviations,  and  are  their  primary  cause  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  displacement,  which  may  be 
left  to  itself,  while  associated  conditions  are 
remedied  by  appropriate  treatment.  As  is 
generally  the  case  in  all  such  controversies, 
it  is  probable  that  neither  side  is  entirely  iu 
the  right,  and  that  the  truth  is  to  be  found 
between  the  two.  It  is  certain  that  in  some 
cases,  and  under  certain  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, flexions  produce  symptoms  which 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  accompanying 
condition  of  the  uterine  structures,  which 
can  only  be  relieved  by  mechanically  sup- 
porting the  dislocated  womb,  and  frecpiently 
are  so  relieved  in  the  most  remarkable  man- 
ner. It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that 
marked  flexions  often  exist  without  producing 
any  appreciable  symptoms,  and  as  tliese  are 
only  foimd  out  accidentally,  when,  from  some 
other  cause,  an  examination  is  made,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  such  cases  are  much 
more  connnon  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  writer  is  inclined  to 
think  that  displacemenls  are  rather  the  result 
than  the  cause  of  the  associated  morbid  state 
of  the  uterus,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  treatment  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
congested,  hypertrophied,  or  sub-involuted 
state  of  the  organ  which  produces  them. 
But,  even  if  this  be  admitted,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  proper  mechanical  support  is  not 
needed.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
writer  believes  it  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value  in  supporting  and  steadying  the 
overweighted  and  misplaced  organ,  thereby 
facilitating  the  removal  of  its  morbid  states, 
as  well  as  relieving  its  most  urgent  symp- 
toms. 

Properly  speaking,  displacements  of  the 
uterus  should  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
versions  and  flexions.  In  the  former  the 
body  of  the  uterus  retains  its  normal  shape, 
but  not  its  normal  direction,  the  entire  organ 
being  displaced  either  forwards  (ante-ver- 
sio>i),  backwards  {retro-version),  or  to  one 
side  (latero-version).  In  the  latter  the  shape 
of  the  uterus  is  altered,  and  its  body  is  more 
or  less  acutely  bent  over  the  cervix  in  the 
form  of  a  retort,  producing  the  analogous 


conditions  of  ante-flexion,  retro-flexion,  or 
latero-flexion.  But  these  states  are  very 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Very  often 
they  are  combined,  they  arise  from  similar 
causes,  and  they  produce  similar  results. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  therefore,  they  will 
be  discussed  together. 

jEtiology  and  Pathology. — In  order  to 
understand  how  uterine  displacements  are 
produced,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the 
means  by  which  the  uterus  is  maintained  in 
its  natural  i^osition.  In  the  healthy  state 
the  uterus  is  situated  high  in  the  pelvic 
cavity,  its  fundus  projecting  somewhat  above 
the  plane  of  the  pelvic  brim,  to  the  axis  of 
which — that  is,  to  a  line  drawn  from  the 
umbilicus  to  the  coccyx — its  own  axis  cor- 
responds. It  IS  maintained  in  this  position 
partly  by  the  muscular  column  of  the  vagina 
below,  on  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  poised ; 
partly  by  the  folds  of  tlie  peritoneum  form- 
ing Douglas's  pouch  beliind,  esj)ecially  that 
portion  of  them  called  the  utero-sacral  liga- 
ments ;  and  partly  by  fibrous  portions  of 
pelvic  fascia  in  front,  attached  to  the  pubes 
and  passing  by  the  side  of  the  bladder. 
These  are  fixed  to  the  uterus  above  the 
points  of  junction  of  the  internal  os  with  its 
body,  which  is,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  organ 
least  lialile  to  change  of  position,  and  that  at 
which  flexions  almost  invariably  take  place. 
The  fundus  and  body  are  much  more  mobile, 
but  their  movements  are  somewhat  con- 
trolled by  the  round  ligaments  in  front,  and 
the  broad  ligaments  at  the  side.  The  shape 
of  the  uterus  is  further  maintained  by  the 
well-marked  inherent  rigidity  of  its  tissue, 
and  when  this  is  altered  by  disease,  as  by 
congestion,  sub-involution,  and  the  like,  dis- 
placements are  much  more  apt  to  occur. 
The  axis  of  the  uterus  is  naturally  apt  to 
alter  its  position  under  various  conditions. 
Thus  it  falls  less  or  more  forwards,  according 
as  the  bladder  is  distended  or  otherwise. 
The  uterus  is  also  so  placed  that  it  ascends 
or  descends  with  more  or  less  freedom,  and, 
as  it  does  so,  its  axis  corresponds  with  the 
axis  of  the  plane  of  that  part  of  the  pelvis  in 
which  it  lies.  This  fact  has  been  especially 
pointed  out  by  the  late  Dr.  Squarey,  and  it 
goes  far  to  explain  why  similar  causes  should 
at  one  period  produce  a  forward,  and  at 
another  a  backward,  displacement.  The 
causes  of  displacements  are  chiefly  any  con- 
ditions which  weaken  the  supports,  or  the 
resisting  power,  of  the  uterus.  They  are, 
therefore,  most  frequently  found  in  associa- 
tion with  the  results  of  parturition — sub- 
involution, congestion,  hyperplasia,  and  endo- 
metritis— which  all  diminish  the  inherent 
tonicity  of  the  uterine  walls,  as  well  as 
weaken  its  supports,  and  prevent  its  regain- 
ing its  natural  shape  when  accidentally 
altered.  The  displacement  itself  may  be 
caused  or  favoured  by  a  variety  of  conditions, 
such  as   blows,  falls,  tight  clothing,  fibroid 
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ttunonrs  developod  in  the  uterine  walls,  nnd 
iiiiiiiy  other  ivimlo;»<)us  states.  W  iieii  a  flexion 
lias  been  produced,  the  venous  capillaries  at 
tlie  point  of  flexion  are  more  or  less  ob- 
structed, and  the  return  of  blood  throu^jh 
thcni  hindered,  while  the  arteries  continue 
to  supply  blood.  The  fundus,  therefore,  bo- 
conjes  confjested,  and  subsequent  structural 
alterations  are  <leveloped.  This  point  has 
been  insisted  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Gniily 
Hewitt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
accuracy.  This  explains  the  fact  that,  even 
when  tlexions  are  secoiuiary,  it  is  impossible 
to  treat  them  satisfactorily  by  f,'eiieral  means 
alone,  and  that,  in  course  of  time,  a  tiexion, 
ori<;finally  secondary  in  its  causation,  may 
recpiire  to  be  the  chief  object  of  treatment. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  llexion  of 
the  uterus  are  in  no  way  special.  They  are 
very  much  those  wliicli  have  already  been 
described  as  accompanying  the  inflammatory 
varieties  of  uterine  disease,  and  there  are 
none  which  would  enable  the  practitioner  to 
foretell  its  existence  with  certainty.  Anu)nj:;st 
those  most  commonly  observed  are  pain, 
weifjht,  and  bearing  down,  often  decidedly 
increased  by  exercise  of  any  kind,  not  in- 
frpciucntlj-  rendering  locomotion  an  impos- 
sibility ;  pain  in  one  or  other  ovarian  region ; 
pain,  and  sometimes difliculty,  in  micturition; 
and  various  disorders  of  the  menstrual  func- 
tion, more  especially  dysmenorrha'a  and 
menorrhagia.  After  these  have  lasted  some 
time  the  secondary  derangements  of  the 
general  health,  so  common  in  uterine  dis- 
ease, become  established,  and  they  lead  to 
ver^'  serious  coiiseiiuences. 

DiAQNOsis.  —  The  diagnosis  of  disi)lace- 
ments  is  not  ditlicult  on  vaginal  examina- 
tion. Supposing  we  have  to  do  witli  a 
tiexion,  the  cer\ix  is  found  in  its  normal 
position ;  but  either  in  front,  behind,  or, 
more  rarely,  at  either  side,  is  a  rounded 
swelling  about  the  size  of  half  an  orange, 
which  can  be  pushed  away  by  the  examining 
finger.  This  njight  be  confoundfd  with 
various  other  conditions,  such  as  small  ute- 
rine fibroids,  inflammatory  exudation,  hte- 
matocele,  and  small  ovarian  tumours.  The 
diagnosis  can,  however,  be  readily  cleared 
up  by  the  sound,  which  will  only  pass  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  uterus  is  flexed  ;  and, 
when  it  is  turned  gently  and  cautiously  round, 
the  flexed  fundus  is  lifted  with  it,  and  can 
no  longer  be  felt  in  its  former  position.  In 
ante-  or  retro-version,  in  addition  to  feeling 
the  body  of  the  uterus  in  its  abnormal  sitini- 
tion,  we  also  find  that  the  cervix  is  lifted 
out  of  its  usual  central  position,  and  points 
either  forwards  or  backwards  respectively. 

Tkeatmkxt.— In  arranging  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment for  uterine  displacements,  the  con- 
comitant conditions  shotild  be  CiU-efuUy  at- 
tended to,  and  endometritis,  congestion,  and 
other  complications  relieved,  if  they  exist. 
Unless  this  be  done,  the  treatment  may  en-  j 


tirely  fail,  or  may  be  very  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. Here  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  a 
very  brief  description  of  the  best  plans  of 
mechanical  treatment,  strongly  insisting, 
however,  that  they  should  not  bo  too  exclu- 
sively relied  on.  In  ba('kward  displacementa 
we  have  a  very  satisfactory  means  of  sup- 
porting the  mis]ilaccd  organ  in  the  well- 
known  Hodge's  pessary,  numerous  modilica- 
tions  of  which  exist.  The  important  point 
to  bear  in  mind  is  to  select  an  instnnnent 
not  too  bulky,  nor  too  long,  for  the  individual 
case;  the  best  material  being  either  wire 
covered  with  soft  indiarubber,  vulcanite,  or 
Eritannia-metal.  The  treatment  often  fails 
from  want  of  proper  selection ;  since  a  pes- 
sary, to  be  thorougldy  useful,  should  be  fitted 
as  accurately  as  a  shoe  to  a  foot.  Before 
introducing  it,  the  sound  should  be  gently 
passed,  and  the  uterus  replaced  and  held  in 
its  proper  directiim  for  a  few  mimites ;  and 
this  mancruvre  should  be  repeated  from  time 
to  time,  imtil  the  uterus  does  not  re-asstnne 
its  abnormal  position.  I'^ven  then,  however, 
the  pessary  should  be  worn  continuously  for 
several  months,  until  we  feel  quite  sure  that 
the  misplacement  is  permanently  relieved. 
In  many  cases  relief  is  instantaneous  and 
remarkable  ;  in  others  the  fundus  is  too  ten- 
der to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  pessary  at  all. 
When  this  is  the  case  it  should  bo  removed, 
and  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  jiropare 
the  uterus  for  the  use  of  this  su])port  by  the 
local  abstraction  of  blood,  hot  irrigations,  the 
application  of  glycerine  pledgets,  or  sedative 
pessaries.  In  introducing  the  Hodge's  pes- 
sary, care  shotild  be  taken  to  guide  its  upper 
part  into  its  proper  position  behind  the  cer- 
vix, so  as  to  press  up  the  fundus ;  and,  as 
the  case  improves,  a  larger  instrument  should 
be  introduced,  so  as  to  follow  up  the  retreat- 
ing fundus.  He-position  of  the  uterus  must, 
of  course,  never  be  attempted  if  there  is 
reason  to  thmk  that  the  fundus  is  bomid 
down  by  adhesions,  or  if  the  uterus  is  very 
tender.  In  suitable  cases,  however,  it  mate- 
rially facilitates  the  cure. 

Anterior  displacements  must  be  treated  on 
the  same  princijiles.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  possess  anything  like  an  equally  good 
means  of  mechanical  support,  and  a  tho- 
roughly efficient  atite-flexion  pe.ssary  is  still 
a  desideratum.  After  trying  a  good  many, 
the  writer  has  come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
best  is  the  late  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt's  vulcanite 
cradle  pessary,  of  a  size  suitable  to  the  case. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  introduce  and  re- 
move. Nor  can  it  always  he  borne.  A  well- 
fitting  abilominal  belt— and  the  best  is  that 
known  as  the  .\merican  belt — is  often  of 
great  a.ssistance,  by  removing  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  intestines.  When  all 
other  means  of  restoring  a  flexed  uterus  fail, 
an  intra-uterino  stem  pessary  may  possibly 
succeed.  Great  caution,  however,  is  neces- 
sarv.  and  it  should  never  be  used  unless  the 
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patient  is  under  constant  supervision,  so  that 
it  may  be  removed  on  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  undue  irritation.  During  the 
treatment  of  all  flexions,  irest  is  of  para- 
mount importance — not  absolute,  but  as  much 
as  possible ;  and  exercise  should  be  very 
sparingly  permitted,  and  only  in  a  tentative 
manner.  In  this  (and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  every  other  form  of  uterine  dis- 
ease), care  should  be  taken  that  local  exami- 
nations should  be  as  infrequent  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  will  allow.  In  all  such 
cases  there  is  a  distinct  danger  that  ill-judged 
and  unnecessarily  frequent  local  treatments 
may  end  in  producing  neurotic  complications 
which  may  prove  to  be  worse  than  tlae  disease 
they  profess  to  cure. 

Prolapsus. — The  only  other  displacement 
of  the  uterus  requiring  special  mention  is 
descent  or  prolajysus,  for  the  corresponding 
condition  of  undue  elevation  is  of  little  prac- 
tical importance.  Descent  of  the  uterus  is 
far  from  rare,  and  it  sometimes  causes  much 
discomfort.  In  it  the  uterus  descends  from 
its  normal  position  to  a  varying  extent,  so 
that  the  prolapsus  may  be  only  partial,  or  it 
may  be  complete.  When  the  entire  uterus 
lies  without  the  vulva,  along  with  the  everted 
vagina,  the  mass  is  known  as  procidentia 
uteri. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Descent  of 
the  uterus  depends  upon  a  variety  of  causes 
which  lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  uterine 
supports,  either  from  above  or  below.  These 
supports  are  chiefly,  above,  the  various  uterine 
ligaments,  with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
pelvis;  below,  the  muscular  column  of  the 
vagina.  When  from  any  cause,  such  as 
imperfect  recovery  after  childbirth,  senile 
absorption  of  adipose  tissue,  or  rupture  of 
the  perinaeum  tending  to  prolapse  of  the 
vagina,  they  are  no  longer  able  to  support 
the  uterus  efliciently,  a  comparatively  slight 
cause  may  suffice  to  allow  the  womb  to  be 
pushed  or  drawn  out  of  its  place,  as,  for 
example,  straining,  lifrhig  heavy  weights, 
iindue  weight  of  the  organ  itself,  and  many 
other  causes.  As  soon  as  the  organ  is  pro- 
lapsed, to  whatexer  degree  this  may  occur, 
various  morbid  alterations  are  pretty  sure  to 
follow.  The  uterus  becomes  irritated,  con- 
gested, and  hypertrophied  ;  and  the  everted 
mucous  roembrane  of  the  vagina,  which  then 
covers  it,  becomes  greatly  altered,  and  as- 
sumes almost  the  appearance  of  skin.  The 
most  characteristic  change,  however,  is  gene- 
rally elongation  of  the  cervix,  through 
traction  from  below,  especially  in  cases  in 
which  prolapse  follows  previous  descent  of 
the  vaginal  walls.  This  elongation  is  due  to 
yielding  of  the  elastic  tissue  of  the  cervix, 
especially  that  portion  above  the  roof  of  the 
vagina,  which  becomes  greatly  elongated,  so 
that  the  sound  introduced  into  the  procident 
organ  may  pass  for  six  or  seven  inches. 
When    the   uterus   is   replaced,   the  normal 


elasticity  again  comes  into  play,  and  the 
cervix  rapidly  contracts.  This  is  the  condi- 
tion described  by  Hugier  as  hyj^ertropliic 
elongation  of  the  cervix,  and  it  is  rarely 
absent. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  symptoms 
of  prolapse  of  the  womb  are  mainly  due  to 
the  mechanical  discomfort  attending  it,  such 
as  weight,  difficulty  in  progression,  inter- 
ference with  micturition,  and  much  general 
inconvenience.  The  diagnosis  is  a  matter 
of  no  difficulty.  In  the  greater  degrees  the 
procident  organ,  covered  with  the  hardened 
and  altered  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  is  at 
once  apparent.  The  only  condition  it  is  at 
all  likely  to  be  confounded  with  is  old- 
standing  inversion  of  the  uterus,  and  from 
this  mistake  the  presence  of  the  os  uteri  at 
the  apex  of  the  tumour  will  at  once  guard 
us.  In  the  slighter  degrees  the  cervix  will  be 
felt  low  in  the  vagina,  or  even  at  its  orifice. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  comprises 
two  principal  indications :  First,  rest,  and 
consequent  reduction  of  the  size  and  weight 
of  the  procident  organ ;  thereby  greatly 
facilitating  the  second  indication,  namely, 
re-position,  and  maintenance  of  the  uterus 
in  its  normal  position.  The  effect  of  mere 
rest  in  diminishing  the  size  of  a  prolapsed 
uterus  is  often  very  remarkable.  A  week  or 
ten  days  in  bed  will  often,  of  itself,  reduce 
the  cervical  elongation  to  a  considerable 
ainount.  Re-position  is  generally  easily 
effected,  and  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  support. 
In  devising  mechanical  contrivances  for 
keeping  the  uterus  in  position,  the  chief 
thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  we  should 
strengthen  the  natural  uterine  supports,  so 
that  they  may  regain  their  lost  power  of 
keeping  the  organ  in  its  place.  Hence  the  old 
ring  or  ball  pessaries,  which  greatly  distend 
the  vagina,  are  absolutely  inadmissible. 
In  the  slighter  degrees  an  ordinary  Hodge's 
pessary  may  answer  every  purpose,  an  en- 
deavour being,  at  the  same  time,  made  to 
give  better  support  fi'om  below.  This  is 
generally  best  done  by  a  perineal  pad,  and 
also  sometimes  by  using  an  astringent  to  the 
vagina,  so  as  to  make  it  a  more  etticient 
column  of  support,  such  as  alum  or  oak-bark 
injections.  In  the  greater  degrees  the  best 
kind  of  pessary  is  that  known  as  the  '  vaginal 
stem,'  which  is  in  the  shape  of  the  cup  of  the 
ordinary  toy  known  as  the  cup-and-ball,  on 
the  extremity  of  which  the  cervix  rests,  the 
other  end  being  attached  to  a  perineal  band. 
If  this  does  not  answer,  the  pessary  known 
as  Zwancke's  may  succeed.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  supporting  the  uterus  without 
unduly  distending  the  vagina.  These  mea- 
sures are  merely  palliative,  and  a  more 
radical  cure  may  bo  hoped  for  by  various 
operative  procedures,  into  die  details  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  that  they  consist  of:  First, 
the  removal  of  a  small  portion  of  the  elongated 
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cervix,  either  bv  the  palvano-canstic  wire  or 
by  the  et-niseur,  in  the  hope  of  stiumlating 
the  reiiiaiiuler  to  contract,  a  procedure  only 
occHsi()n:ill_v  required,  but  sometimes  of  un- 
doubted utihty.  Secondly,  the  milking  of  a 
new  perinieuni,  in  cases  in  which  the  prolapse 
seems  secondary  to  luidue  descent  of  the 
vii(j;ina— a  very  vnluable  resource.  Tliirdly, 
nar.owinj;  of  tlio  vat,'ina  itself,  for  which  a 
variety  of  operations  are  practised,  wiiich, 
like  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  cervix,  are 
rarely  reijuirod. 

3.  Malignant  Disease.  —  Malij,niant 
diseases  are  of  connnon  occiUTencc  in  the 
fjenerative  orj^ans  of  females,  and  indeed 
they  are  more  often  met  with  in  these  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

^•Etiology.  —  Malignant  disease  of  the 
uterus  is  nuist  common  about  the  middle 
period  of  life,  the  larj,'est  number  of  cases 
occurring  between  forty  and  tifty  years  of 
age.  Occasionally  we  meet  witli  it  in  old 
women  who  have  long  ceased  to  menstruate, 
or  with  rai)idly  advancing  cases  in  younger 
women  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Hereditary 
predisposition  apparently  plays  some  part  in 
Its  production,  but  not  so  much  as  was 
formerly  believed.  Frequent  child-bearing 
has  a  decided  rntluence  in  favouring  its 
development,  since  tiie  proportion  of  cases  is 
larger  in  multipane.  To  this  may  be  added 
any  causes  of  c<'nstitutional  debility,  since 
malignant  disease  ini'iuestionably  occurs 
niiiie  often  in  weak  and  unhealthy,  than  in 
strong  and  robust  women. 

Anatomical  Ciiakacters.  —  All  the  recog- 
nised forms  of  malignant  disease  occur  in 
the  uterus,  but  some  of  them  are  more 
common  than  others.  Scirrhus  is  that  which 
is  least  frequently  observed,  and  medullary 
carcinoma  most  often.  Klelis,  however,  has 
pointed  out  that  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
carcinomatous  disease  the  fibrous  element 
jireponderates  in  tlie  affected  part ;  while,  as 
the  malady  progresses,  cell -growth  rapidly 
advances,  so  that  in  old-standing  cases,  and 
at  jHi.ft-iiiorUiii  examinations,  the  medullary 
carcinoma  is  that  w  Inch  is  found,  although, 
at  lirst.  the  scirrhous  form  may  probably 
have  existed.  Another  connnon  variety  of 
malignant  disease  is  the  epithelial  cancer, 
which  chieHy  affects  the  raucous  membrane 
of  the  cervix.  The  so-called  colloid  cancer 
is  rarely  met  with.  In  the  large  majority  of 
eases  the  cervix  is  the  part  Hrst  atiected, 
although,  in  exceptional  instances,  the  dis- 
ease may  originate  in  tiie  body  of  the  uterus, 
the  cervix  being  at  first  imimplicated. 

At  the  connnencement  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary variety  the  cervix  is  hard,  somewhat 
nodular,  and  hypertrophied.  It  is  compara- 
tively rare  for  the  disease  to  be  seen  at  so 
early  a  stage,  and,  as  the  uterus  is  then  quite 
movable,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  it 
from  enlargement  of  the  cervix  due  to  con- 
gesLi'. e  forms  of  disease.  As  the  .)i-.-i<e 
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progresses,  the  carcinomatous  degeneration 
advances  rai>idly  ;  )nore  and  more  tissue  ia 
involved;  and  the  roof  of  the  vagina  becomes 
implicated,  so  that  the  uterus  is  fixed  in  a 
mass  of  new-growth.  Before  long  a  destruc- 
tive process  commences ;  portions  of  the 
grow  til  slough  and  come  away;  liicmorrhaKe 
takes  place  from  the  opening  of  vessels;  and, 
in  ad\anced  stages  of  the  disease,  the  cervix 
may  be  entir(dy  destroyed,  and  even  the 
bladder  or  rectum  opened,  so  as  to  form  a 
common  opening  witli  the  vagina.  The  cju- 
thelial  variety  of  cancer  commences  on  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  cervix  by  the  growth 
of  its  villi  into  a  papillary  tumour,  which,  at 
first,  it  may  be  impossible  to  distinguish 
from  siiyilar  growths  of  a  benign  character. 
It  rapiiUy  spreads,  however,  soon  forming  a 
fungatiiig  soft  mass,  not  unlike  the  tiower  of 
a  caulillower  in  appearance ;  hence  its  popu- 
lar name  '  the  caulitlower  excrescence.'  As 
in  medullary  carcinoma,  destructive  changes 
soon  occur ;  ulceration  progresses ;  and,  as 
the  disease  advances,  the  neighbouring  struc- 
tures are  implicated.  When  the  disease  in- 
volves the  more  deeply  seated  tissues,  post- 
moitcm  examination  shows  that  the  malig- 
nant growth  there  assumes  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  medullary  cancer. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  sign  that  arouses 
suspicion  as  to  the  existence  of  malignant  dis- 
ease is  generally  the  occurrence  of  hiemor- 
rhage,  at  first  merely  an  excessive  menstrual 
flow,  subsequently  loss  of  blood,  sometimes 
very  great  in  amount,  at  irregular  intervals. 
Sometimes  it  is  brought  on  by  trivial  causes, 
and  a  not  infrequent  complaint  is  that  it 
always  occurs  after  sexual  intercourse.  Ex- 
cessive hemorrhages,  which  are  sometimes 
very  alarming  in  amoimt,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
occur  until  advanced  stages  of  the  disease, 
when  destruction  of  tissue  is  taking  place. 
Aiiother  marked  symptom  is  profuse  dis- 
charge, often  having  a  jieculiar  and  patho- 
gnomonic fcetor,  from  the  admixture  of  minute 
portions  of  sloughing  tissue.  In  medullary 
carcinoma  the  discharge  is  not  usually  abun- 
dant, but  it  is  sametimes  very  ichorous  in 
character,  producing  excoriations,  intense 
pruritus,  or  other  disagreeable  symptoms,  in 
conseijuence  of  its  irritntin^'  property.  In 
epithelioma  it  is  often  very  abundant,  watery 
in  character,  and  tinged  with  blood.  Pain  is 
sometimes  excessive.  The  writer  has  often, 
however,  seen  cases  terminate  fatally  ■with- 
out any  pain  at  all.  Genertvl  constitutional 
disturbance  soon  results;  the  pecidiar  ca- 
chexia of  malignant  disea.se  is  developed; 
and  the  patient  becomes  sallow,  emaciated, 
and  extremely  debilitated. 

Diagnosis.  —  In  advanced  cases  vaginal 
examination  at  once  clears  up  the  nature  of 
the  case.  The  cervix  and  roof  of  the  vagina 
are  infiltrated  with  the  characteristic  hard 
growth,  and  the  litems  is  quite  fixed.  If 
ulceration    is  advanced,   the  ragged   broken 
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edges  of  the  cervix  are  apparent,  bleeflinc;  on 
being  touched,  and  breaking  down  under  the 
finger.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  mistake  is 
hardly  possible.  In  the  earlier  stages,  before 
fixation  and  ulceration  have  advanced,  error 
is  easy,  and  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to  find 
non-malignant  alterations  of  the  cervix  which 
have  been  mistaken  for  cancer,  and  even  the 
reverse.  Nothing  but  time  will  clear  up  such 
doubtful  cases,  and  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  give  a  positive  diagnosis,  unless  the  cha- 
racter of  the  case  is  marked  and  undoubted. 
The  most  diHicult  cases  to  diagnose  are  those 
in  which  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  alone 
affected.  Here  hemorrhage,  foetid  discharge, 
and  recurrent  attacks  of  spasmodic  pain 
(probably  caused  bj'  the  efforts  of  the  uterus 
to  exjtel  discharge  collected  in  its  cavity) 
maj'  arouse  suspicion  ;  but  nothing  except 
dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and  thorough  ex- 
jiloration  of  the  uterine  cavity,  can  clear  up 
the  nature  of  the  case.  On  account  of  the 
friability  of  the  tissues,  this  must  always  be 
done  with  great  caution.  In  e])ithelial  can- 
cer the  soft,  fungating,  bleeding,  and  easily 
broken-down  mass  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  anything  else. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is,  of  course, 
most  unfavourable.  There  are,  no  doubt,  a 
few  authentic  cases  on  record  in  which  the 
patients  have  recovered  after  amputation  of 
the  cervix,  but  these  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 
In  the  vast  majority  death  takes  place,  in  a 
time  varying  from  a  few  months  to  one  or 
two  years.  Probably  the  disease  advances 
most  rapidly  in  younger  patients,  but  few 
last  longer  than  two  years.  Death  takes 
place  either  from  exhaustion,  hipmorrhage, 
septicaemia,  or  some  other  complication.  The 
writer  has  seen  it  on  one  or  two  occasions 
result  fi'om  urtemia,  the  conseijuence  of  oc- 
clusion of  the  ureters  through  extension  of 
the  cancerous  growth. 

Treatment.  —  In  the  large  majority  of 
cases  seen  for  the  first  time  at  an  advanced 
stage,  treatment  must,  of  necessity,  be  pal- 
liative only.  Here  there  are  two  chief  indi- 
cations—  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
health;  and  the  relief  of  pain,  fcetor,  or  other 
distressing  local  complications.  For  the 
former  we  must  rely  mainly  on  a  suitable 
diet,  and  the  administration  of  some  tonic 
which  niay  be  found  to  agree  with  the  pa- 
tient. The  prejiarations  of  arsenic,  as  a  rule, 
answer  better  than  either  iron  or  quinine. 
For  the  relief  of  pain  the  use  of  opiates, 
either  in  the  form  of  morphine  suppositories 
or  administered  subcutaneously,  must  be  our 
sheet-anchor,  and,  when  the  pain  is  severe, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  exhibit  them  in  large 
doses.  Foetor  may  be  best  arrested  by  the 
local  use  of  antiseptics.  The  plan  which  the 
writer  has  found  to  be  most  .successful  for 
the  puri)Ose  is  to  introduce  at  night  into  the 
vagina  a  jiledget  of  cotton  wool,  soaked  in  the 
glycerine  of  tannic  acid,  to  which  a  small 


qiiantity  of  the  glycerine  of  carbolic  acid  haa 
been  added,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one 
ounce  of  the  latter  to  eight  ounces  of  the 
former.  This  effectually  destroys  fcetor, 
while  the  astringent  property  of  the  tannic 
acid  serves  to  check  nndiily  rapid  cell-growth, 
and  prevent  haemorrhage.  In  the  morning 
the  vagina  may  be  syringed  out  with  a  weak 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 
Iodoform  pessaries  are  also  extremely  useful 
for  this  purpose.  When  haemorrhage  is 
excessive,  local  hsemostaties,  such  as  the 
diluted  solution  of  perchlorido  of  iron,  must 
be  used,  and,  if  necessary,  tlie  vagina  plugged. 
Surgical  treatment  may  be  adopted  in  the 
hope  either  of  entirely  removing  the  disease,  or 
of  lessening  the  h*monliage  and  discharges, 
and  so  retarding  its  progress.  Either  indi- 
cation is  most  easily  fulfilled  in  epithelial 
cancer.  When  this  is  limited  to  the  cervix, 
when  there  is  a  fair  margin  of  healthy  tissue 
between  the  diseased  portion  of  the  cervix 
and  the  body  of  the  uterus,  supra-vaginal 
amputation  or  amputation  by  the  galvano- 
caustic  wire  or  wire  tcraseur  should  be 
resorted  to,  the  actual  cautery  being  subse- 
quently fieely  applied  to  the  stump,  to 
destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  any  infiltrated 
cancer-cells.  Even  when  this  fails  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  disease,  it  will  certainly 
prolong  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  increase 
her  comfort.  In  other  cases  destruction  of 
the  exuberant  growth,  both  in  epithelial  and 
meduU-iry  cancer,  may  be  advantageously 
effected  by  local  caustic  applications,  such  as 
strong  solutions  of  chloride  of  zinc,  nitric 
acid,  or  bromine.  The  same  object  has  been 
sought  by  excising  the  diseased  tissue,  or  by 
scraping  it  away  as  much  as  possible  by 
peculiar  scoop-shaped  curettes  made  for  the 
purpose,  after  which  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  caustics,  or  the  actual  cautery, 
may  be  applied.  It  is  in  the  epitheliomatous 
form  of  malignant  disease  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  most  valuable,  and  a  carefully 
performed  operation  may  prolong  life  for 
months  or  years.  Of  late  years  vaginal 
extirpation  of  the  uterus  has  been  largely 
practised,  and  with  fairly  good  results.  This 
is,  however,  an  operation  of  the  greatest 
gravity,  and  it  is  only  possible  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  uterus  is  still 
mobile.  It  is  clearly  impossible  to  disci.ss 
its  merits  in  an  article  of  this  description. 

4.  Tumours. —  (1)  Fibroid  Tumour. — 
By  far  the  most  common  variety  of  uterine 
tumours — so  common  that,  according  to 
some  authorities,  it  is  found  in  (30  per  cent. 
of  women  who  die  after  middle  age — is  the 
so-called  fibroid  tumour  (myonia,  fibroma). 

Etiology.  —  Fibroid  tumours  are  most 
common  after  twenty  years  of  age,  and  in 
certain  races,  the  African  especially,  they 
occur  with  great  frequency.  Beyond  thia 
nothing  is  known  of  the  causes  %\hich  pro- 
duce or  favour  their  growth. 
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Anatomical  CiiAnACTF.Rs. -Fibromata  are 
liriiite;!  liyi>trtro]>liU's  of  the  siibslancc  of  llio 
uterus,  existing  in  tlie  form  of  more  or  less 
^lobular  tuiiio'.irs,  coiitaiiieil  loosely  in  a 
caps\ile  of  tibro-cellular  tissue.  Structurally 
they  are  honiolofjous  with  the  tissue  of  tlie 
uterus  itself,  consistiufj  of  c-oiiiu'ctive  tissue, 
mixed  with  uiistriped  musoulur  lil)res.  They 
are  foimd  of  every  size,  varyiiif,'  from  dimen- 
sions scarcely  larf^er  than  a  milkt-sced,  up 
to  enormous  masses  weit^hin^'  as  much  as 
tifty  pounds.  Most  freneraliy  they  occupy 
tlie  fundus  and  body  of  tiie  womb,  and  they 
are  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes, 
accordini,'  to  the  position  they  occupy,  namely, 
the  sub-peritoneal,  occupyiiif;  cliietly  the 
outer  surface  of  the  uterus;  the  intra-untral, 
chicily  developed  in  the  substance  of  the 
walls  ;  and  the  snb-mitcous,  which  project 
into  its  cavity ;  and  these  may  be  either 
completely  sessile,  with  a  broad  base  of  at- 
tachment, or  they  may  have  become  more 
or  less  pedunculated,  and  then  approach  in 
character  to  the  fibroid  polypi. 

When  once  formed,  the  future  progress  of 
fibroids  of  the  womb  varies  much.  Geiier.ally 
they  are  of  very  slow  <,'ro\\  tli,  and  aUhoui,'h 
malif^iant  degeneration  of  their  structure 
has  been  observed  in  rare  instances,  they 
most  commonly  exist  for  the  rest  of  the 
patient's  life,  without  f^ivinjj  rise  to  any 
troublesome  effects,  beyond  those  resulting 
from  mechanical  pressure,  provided  they  are 
not  accom])anied  by  Inemorrhage.  They  are, 
however,  subject  to  certain  occasional  altera- 
tions, such  as  inflammation  and  even  slough- 
ing, when  mechanically  injured,  fatty  and 
calcareous  degeneration,  and  even  to  com- 
plete absorption.  The  jiossibility  of  their 
entire  spontaneous  disappearance  has  been 
stronglj'  questioned.  The  WTiter  has  pub- 
lished several  instances  coming  under  his 
own  observation,  and  the  fact  is  now  pretty 
generally  admitted,  the  explanation  probably 
being  that  on  account  of  similarity  of  texture 
to  that  of  the  tissues  of  the  uterus,  they  are 
subject  to  a  process  of  involution  like  that 
which  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  undergoes 
after  delivery. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  fibroids  of 
the  womb  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  their 
position.  The  sub-peritoneal  and  interstitial 
varieties,  when  not  verj'  large,  are  often 
unaccompanied  by  anj'  symptoms  whatever, 
and  those  tliat  exist  are  chiefly  the  result  of 
mechauit-al  pressure,  such  as  weight,  ditliculty 
in  walking,  irritability  of  the  bladder,  con- 
stipation, and  the  like.  In  the  sub-mucous 
variety,  the  prominent  symptom  is  hitiiior- 
rhage,  which  sometimes  occurs  to  a  very 
alarming  extent,  anil  mav  even  put  the 
patient's  life  in  danger.  The  source  of  the 
lia-morrhage  is  probably,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  minute  capdlaYy  vessels  in  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  tumour,  which  keeps 
up  irritation  and  congestion  in  its  nei^'hbour- 


hood.  It  is  similar  in  its  origin,  therefore, 
to  the  discharge  in  menstruation,  and  is 
greatest  in  amount  at  the  menstrual  pcriorl. 
The  more  severe  lia-morrhagcs  are  i)robably 
caused  by  openings  in  various  vessels  deve- 
loped in  the  jjcriphery  of  the  tumour,  where 
the  vessels  are  increased  in  aize,  just  as  they 
are  in  pregnancy. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  size  and 
situation  of  the  tumours.  If  large  enough  to 
be  perceptible  on  abdominal  palpation,  they 
have  generally  a  more  or  less  rounded  or 
lobular  outline,  and  a  hard,  firm  feel,  without 
any  tluctuation,  which  scsrves  to  distiiiguisli 
them  from  other  varii-ties  of  abdominal 
growth.  Small  tumours,  however,  growing 
from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  may  bo  easily 
confounded  with  other  conditions,  especially 
flexions  of  the  uterus,  and  deposits  or  exuda- 
tions in  its  vicinity,  such  as  hicmatocele,  or 
pelvic  cellulitis  or  peritonitis.  The  mobility 
of  the  uterus,  which  in  the  latter  conditioriB 
is  generally  impaired,  and  the  use  of  the 
uterine  sound,  which  shows,  in  tumours, 
that  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  considerably 
elongated,  ought  to  enable  us  to  avoid  such 
mistakes. 

Trkatmf.nt. — The  treatment  resolves  itself 
into  medical  and  xunjical.  The  former  may 
be  said  to  be  powerless,  all  the  so-cailod 
absorbents  — iodides,  bromides,  preparations 
of  calcium,  Kreuznach  and  other  waters, 
being  admitted  to  be  of  no  reliable  value 
whatever.  The  subcutaneous  injection  of 
ergotin,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  daily, 
is  said  by  Ilildebrandt  to  be  of  great  value, 
and  is  favourably  spoken  of  by  Atthill  and 
other  authors.  It  is,  however,  not  reliable, 
and  has  often  to  be  discontinued  on  account 
of  the  irritation  jiroduced  by  the  injections. 
Of  late  years  the  treatment  of  such  tumours 
by  the  electrical  current,  chiefly  advocated 
by  Apostoli,  has  been  much  discussed.  It  is 
claimed  that  electro-negative  puncture  has  a 
decided  etfect  in  promoting  absorption.  The 
writer  believes  this  to  be  freipiently  the  case, 
but  the  procedure  is  not  without  risk,  and  it 
seems  to  hira  to  be  only  permissible  where 
the  tumour  ij  producing  serious  pressure- 
symptoms,  such  as  retention  of  »irine  or  the 
like.  Surgical  methods  of  treatment  are 
chielly  called  for  when  the  hiemorrhoges  are 
excessive  and  exhausting.  To  discuss  them 
at  length  is  impossible  in  so  limited  a  space, 
and  the  writer  can  do  little  more  than  merely 
enumerate  them,  referring  the  reader  to  sys- 
tematic works  for  complete  details. 

(rt)  The  hirmostatic  effect  of  the  electro- 
positive current  ap)>lied  to  the  uterine  cavity 
by  an  insulated  ])latinnm  or  carbon  sound 
the  writer  believes  to  be  of  great  valtie.  He 
has  now  seen  numerous  civses  in  which  the 
most  severe  Inemorrhages  have  been  con- 
trolled by  this  means.  It  apparently  acts  by 
hardening  the  mucous  covering  of  the  tumour. 
The  writer    is   of    opiniou    that    no    sever* 
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surf^ical  procedure  for  liseniorrhaE^ic  fibroid 
is  justifiable  until  this  method  has  had  a  full 
and  fair  trial. 

{b)  Injection  of  styptics  into  the  uterine 
cavity,  such  as  tincture  of  iodine,  or  diluted 
tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  is  valuable 
when  the  haemorrhage  is  excessive,  but  is  a 
plan  which  should  not  be  tried  unless  the 
cervix  has  been  previously  dUated. 

(c)  Incision  of  the  cervix  is  decidedly 
beneficial  when  the  haemorrhage  is  frequent 
and  severe,  and  is  supposed  to  act  by  allow- 
ing the  uterine  fibres  to  contract  upon  the 
tumour. 

(d)  Incision  of  the  capsule  of  the  tumour 
itself  is  iiseful  in  certain  sessile  tuiliours  pro- 
jecting into  the  uterine  cavity,  certainly 
diminishing  the  hiemorrhage,  and  facilitating 
subsequent  enucleation. 

(e)  Removal  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
tumour,  with  the  ecraseur  or  galvano-caustic 
wire,  may  be  undertaken,  when  it  is  so 
situated  as  to  be  within  reach. 

(/)  Enucleation  is  very  valuable  when  the 
tumour  is  projecting  into  the  uterine  cavity, 
and  is  already  partially  separated  from  its 
attachments.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
maybe  shelled  out  from  its  capsule  c/i  masse. 
The  operation,  however,  is  difficult  and 
severe,  and  must  be  reserved  for  very  urgent 
cases. 

{())  Gastrotomj/y  with  the  removal  of  the 
mass  of  the  tumour,  and  even  of  the  entire 
uterus,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  all 
operations,  but  one  which  has  frequently 
heen  successfully  perl'ormed,  and  which  is 
justifiable  when  the  patient's  life  is  seriously 
endangered  from  uncontrollable  hiemorrhage. 

(/()  The  artificial  production  of  the  meno- 
pause by  removal  of  the  uterine  aj^pendages 
is  an  operation  which  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended, and  is  chiefiy  valuable  when  the 
tumour  is  of  small  size. 

(2)  Poll/pus. —  Polypus  of  the  uterus  may 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  this  subject, 
since  the  large  majority  of  polj'pi  are  merely 
fibroid  tumours,  to  a  great  extent  enucleated 
from  their  capsules,  and  attaclied  to  the 
uterus  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  There  are, 
however,  two  other  varieties  described,  the 
glandular,  and  the  cellular  polypi. 

Anatomical  Charactkes. — The  glandular 
polypus  is  a  localised  hypertrophy  of  con- 
nective tissue,  rarely  larger  than  an  egg,  and 
generally  attached  to  the  cervix  ;  the  cellular 
is  a  hypertrophy  of  some  of  the  glandular 
structures  of  the  cervix,  either  of  th3  Na- 
bothian  follicles  or  the  utricular  glands,  and 
it  is  generally  of  small  size.  Fibroid  palypi, 
like  fibroid  tumours,  may  be  of  any  dimen- 
sions, but  they  are  commonly  met  with 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pear. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  Polypi  are 
only  important  because  of  the  hiemorrhage 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  them. 
When  extruded  from  the  cervix,  or  growing 


from  it,  they  offer  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 
Nor  is  there  any  condition  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  them,  except  a  chronic  inversion  of  the 
womb,  which  can  be  readily  differentiated  by 
tracing  the  pedicle  through  the  os,  and  finding 
that  the  sound  enters  the  uterus  to  its  usual 
depth.  Intra-uterine  polypi  are  much  more 
difficult  to  discover,  and  here  the  only  plan 
is  complete  dilatation  of  the  cervix,  and 
thorough  exploration  of  the  uterine  cavity. 
This  procedure  is  essential  in  all  cases  of 
severe  hiemorrhage  resisting  ordinary  h*mo- 
static  treatment. 

Treatment. — When  once  a  polypus  has 
been  detected,  the  only  treatment  is  its 
removal.  In  cases  in  which  the  polypus  is 
chiefiy  in  the  vagina,  this  is  easy  enough, 
the  wire  of  an  ecraseur  being  passed  round 
the  pedicle,  which  is  separated  in  this  way 
from  its  attachment.  It  is  not  essential  that 
the  wire  should  touch  the  base  of  the  jiedicle, 
since  the  part  left,  after  the  bulk  of  the 
polypus  is  removed,  always  shrivels  up  and 
disappears.  In  intra-uterine  polypi  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  pass  the  wire  round 
the  pedicle,  bvit  by  thoroughly  anaesthetising 
the  patient,  and  using  a  single  wire,  it  can 
generally  be  managed.  No  other  method  of 
removing  polypi  is  so  good.  Excision  may 
give  rise  to  haemorrhage,  and  the  old  method 
of  ligature  is  dangerous  from  the  risk  of 
inducing  septicaemia. 

(3)  Fihro-cystic  and  Sarcomatous  Tu- 
mours.— The  only  other  uterine  growths  re- 
quiring mention  are  the  fibro-cystic  tmnours 
(cysto-fibroma,  cysto-sarconia),  and  the  sar- 
comatous tumours. 

The  fibro-cijstic  tumour  is  specially  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  great  resemblance 
to  cystic  tumours  of  the  ovary,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  differential  diagnosis, 
which  is  so  great  that  probably  there  is  no 
ovariotomist  of  any  experience  who  has  not 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  fibro- 
cystic tumour  is  a  fibroid  tumour  of  the 
uterus,  genernlly  of  the  sub-peritoneal  variety, 
which  has  grown  to  a  large  size  from  the 
development  of  cyste  in  its  substance.  This 
is  most  usually  effected  by  degeneration  of 
its  tissue,  which  becomes  liquefied  and  trans- 
formed into  an  albumino-serous  fluid.  Thus 
we  have  a  tumour  partially  sohd,  partially 
fluctuating — although  rarely  so  distinctly  so 
as  an  ovarian  tmnour — from  which  fluid  can 
be  drawn  by  an  exploratory  jiuncture,  and 
which  may  attain  dimensions,  and  produce 
constitutional  effects,  not  less  naarked  than 
those  of  ovarian  cystic  disease.  The  differ- 
ential diagnosis  may  well  bafHe  even  the 
most  expert  gj'naecologist.  The  sound  may 
possibly  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  uterine 
character  of  the  gi-owth,  as  it  enters  for  a 
considerable  length,  and  on  moving  it  the 
connexion  of  the  tumour  with  the  uterus 
may  be  deinonstrated.  Atthill  has  laid  stress 
on  the  character  of  the   tiuid   removed   on 
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puncture  as  diiifjnostic,  since,  inilike  ovarian  I 
lluicl,  it  coaf^uiiitos  spontaneously  on  Ktan(lin<,', 
unci  on  niici'oscopic  cxaininatiun  eU)n^'atetl 
iilire-coUs,  similar  to  tliose  of  the  uterus 
itself,  are  found  in  it.  The  profjuosis  of 
these  Ki't>wths  is  unfavourable,  since  they  ' 
produce  all  the  evil  etlccts  of  ovarian  tumours, 
mid  tlie  risk  attendint;  their  removal  hy  ope- 
ration, whicii  is  the  only  available  method 
of  treatment,  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
ovariotomy.  | 

Siticoiiialoiis  tumours  of  the  uterus  have 
been  but  little  studied.  They  are  in  many 
respects  like  libroid  growths,  but  have  a 
nuirhed  tendency  to  fuiigate  and  ulcerate, 
and  to  return  after  remo\  al.  Hence,  they 
hold  a  place  midway  between  the  benign 
fibroid  and  tlie  malignant  cancerous  growths, 
and  they  generally  spring  from  the  uterine 
tissue,  like  the  sub-mucous  hbroids,  but 
without  any  distinct  capsule.  The  symp- 
toms are  chieHy  those  of  fibroid  in  that 
situation,  namely,  haemorrhage ;  profuse 
watery  discharges,  and  sometimes  pain, 
probably  tlie  result  of  uterine  contractions. 
The  treatment  must  consist  in  the  removal 
of  as  much  as  is  possible  of  the  tumour  by 
the  ecraseur  or  galvano-caustic  wire;  and,  if 
the  nature  of  the  tumour  be  ascertained,  its 
attachment  should  be  thoroughly  cauterised 
with  strong  nitric  acid.  1 

W.  S.  Playfair.      I 

WOMEN,  Diseases  of.  — Synon.  :  Fr. 
Maladies  dcs  Femmcs ;  Ger.  Frauenkrank- 
heifoi. 

The  intention  of  this  article  is  to  indicate 
what  is  comprehended  under  its  title :  to 
define  the  projier  limits  of  the  subject ;  to 
show  broadly  tlio  relations  of  the  subject  to 
general  pathology  ;  and  to  set  out  some  con- 
nected ])oints  and  general  principles  which 
could  hardly  be  so  usefully  stated  in  the 
special  articles  into  which  the  subject  is 
necessarily  subdi\-ided. 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line 
that  shall  clearly  separate  what  are  eom- 
iiionly  regarded  as  the  special  diseases  of 
women  from  the  domain  of  general  patho- 
logy The  study  of  the  diseases  centred  in 
the  sexual  system  of  women  is  no  more  than 
the  ap()lication  of  general  pathology  to  tliis 
particular  system.  Any  disease  occurring  in 
a  woman  will  almost  certainly  involve  some 
modifications  in  the  work  of  her  sexual  sys- 
tem. On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  or 
disturbed  work  of  her  sexual  system  will  in- 
fluence the  cotirse  of  any  disease  which  may 
assail  her,  however  independent  this  disease 
may  seem  to  be  in  its  origin.  Still,  bearing 
in  mind  the  foregoing  fundamental  facts,  it 
may  be  stated  broadly  that  the  diseases  of 
women  embrace  more  especia'ly  those  mor- 
bid processes  and  mechanical  deviations  of 
which  the  principal  seat  is  in  the  sexual 
system,  that  is,  in  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and 
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breasts.  Yet  even  this  is  a  narrow  and  miK- 
leaduig  view  to  lake.  It  is  no  more  possible 
to  imagine  an  isolated  pathology  of  the  ova- 
ries or  uterus,  than  of  the  liver,  kidney,  or 
heart.  If  any  one  of  these  organs  l)e  dam- 
aged or  working  imperfectly,  the  blood,  the 
nervous  centres,  the  other  organs,  the  whole 
body,  sutler.  No  one  organ  can  withdraw 
itself  from  its  solidarity  with  the  rest.  And 
it  is  often  an  impossible  task  to  anal>  se  what 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  simple  case,  say 
of  disease  of  the  kidney,  into  its  component 
elements,  and  to  bring  home  to  the  kidney 
the  initial  fault.  The  controversy  concerning 
arterial  fibrosis,  heart-disease,  and  Kright'a 
disease,  is  a  striking,  but  by  no  means  excep- 
tional, illustration  of  this  proposition.  The 
same  thing  is  e.iually  true  of  many  appa- 
rently special  disortlers  of  the  ovaries  or 
uterus.  The  distarbance  in  function  of  these 
organs  may  be  .so  obtrusively  iirominent  that 
attention  is  concentrated  upon  them ;  and 
thus  we  may  be  led  to  regard  them  as  the 
exclusive  or  principal  seat  of  morbid  action, 
and  so  to  expend  upon  them  our  remedial 
care.  The  physician,  in  search  of  a  diagnosis, 
is  greatly  guided  by  the  observation  of  func- 
tion. Disturbed  function  raises  a  presuiiip- 
lion  that  the  organ  disturbed  is  itself  at  fault, 
and  we  are  instinctively  inclined  to  help  that 
organ  in  its  dithculty.  I5ut  the  primary  or 
elhcient  cause  may  be  elsewhere.  This  is  as 
true  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus  as  it  is  of  the 
heart,  kidney,  or  any  other  organ.  One  illus- 
tration will  suffice.  A  woman  suffers  an 
abortion.  There  is  the  uterus  obviously  dis- 
turbed in  its  function,  acting,  in  fact,  in  an 
improper  manner.  But  wo  cannot  in  all 
cases  atfirin  that  the  uterus  is  diseased.  The 
causes  of  abortion  are  multitudinous.  An 
etlicient  cause  may  indeed  be  found  in  some 
mechanical  or  structural  fault  of  the  uterus; 
but  more  often  it  will  be  found  m  the  im- 
peded work  of  some  remote  organ,  or  in  an 
empoisoned  state  of  the  blood.  Nor  is  any 
case  often  simple.  Commonly  several  causes 
concur,  local  conditions  acting  and  reacting 
upon  each  other.  Thus,  when  the  iiiiinediate 
cause  is  found  in  some  alteration  of  tissue 
in  the  uterus,  we  may  still  have  to  look  for 
the  original  cause  in  some  antecedent  consti- 
tutional disorder,  for  example,  struma,  or 
syi)hilis,  inherited  or  acrjuired,  or  perhaj)8  in 
some  long-past  transient  morbid  process, 
whose  action  can  only  be  traced  back — if 
traced  at  all  — through  the  fallacious  records 
and  conjectures  of  history.  Nor  even  then 
shall  we  be  justitied  in  concluding  that  we 
have  discovered  the  whole  secret  of  the  abor- 
tion, that  we  are  masters  of  the  situation, 
able  to  take  a  right  view  of  its  clinical  sig- 
nificance, and  coin])ctent  to  deal  with  it  on 
rational  principles.  .Miortion  is  not  seldom 
a  conservative  process,  a  remedy  adopted  by 
Nature  to  avert  urgent  distress  in  the  circu- 
lation (>r  in  vital  organs.     There  may  be  no 
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appreciable  disease  in  the  uterus  or  embryo ; 
but  the  embryo  is  cast  out,  the  uterus  is 
emptied,  in  order  to  relieve  the  system  of 
a  source  of  danger.  Here,  then,  is  proof 
of  the  danger  of  treating  disorders  of  the 
sexual  organs  as  a  detached  bit  of  pathology. 

Here  we  may  make  particular  application 
of  a  general  law.  The  case  may  be  formu- 
lated aphoristically.  An  organ  so  made  to 
work  against  obstruction  in  excess,  or  in  an 
unnatural  manner,  is  prone  to  organic  dis- 
ease. This  is  remarkably  true  of  the  uterus. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  structural  abnormalities  of  the 
uterus  arise  in  this  way.  Hence  the  import- 
ance of  looking  at  disturbed  function,  not 
necessarily  as  evidence  of  disease  of  its  cor- 
related organ,  but  always  as  a  warning  that 
disease  of  that  organ  is  in  course  of  induc- 
tion or  of  aggravation.  This  applies  most 
strongly  to  the  history  of  dysmenorrhea,  in 
which  the  transition  from  physiology  in  diffi- 
culty into  pathology  is  often  conspicuously 
manifested. 

The  widest  and  perhaps  the  best  definition 
of  the  subject  is  expressed  in  the  word 
'  gyniECology.'  It  embraces,  indeed,  far  more 
than  is  expressed  in  the  term  '  diseases  of 
women.'  In  its  full  etymological  meaning 
it  is  comprehensive  beyond  the  strict  domain 
of  medicine ;  but  experience  and  thought 
will  show  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
philosophical  conception  of  the  care  of  the 
'  health  of  women.'  Without  accepting  the 
doctrine  of  Michelet,  that  the  life  of  woman 
is  a  history  of  disease,  it  is  undeniable  that  to 
appreciate  justly  the  pathology  of  woman  we 
must  observe  her  in  all  her  social  relations, 
study  minutely  her  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics — that  we  must,  in  short,  never 
for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  those  physical 
attributes  which  indelibly  stamp  her  as 
woman,  which  direct,  control,  and  limit  the 
exercise  of  her  faculties.  This  collateral 
study  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  in  the 
pathological  history  of  woman  than  it  is  in 
that  of  man.  A  very  large,  perhaps  a  pre- 
ponderating, proportion  of  all  the  diseases  to 
which  women  are  subject,  arise  out  of,  or  are 
in  intimate  reactive  relation  with,  the  play  of 
her  sexual  system.  The  key  to  many  of  the 
disorders  of  women,  especially  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  wiU  be  found  here.  The  essence 
of  her  mental  life  is  responsiveness ;  the 
emotional,  the  reflex,  or  diastaltic  functions 
play  an  infinitely  more  active  part  than  in 
man.  It  may  further  be  said  that  the  re- 
ciprocal action  of  the  bram  and  spinal  cord 
and  ganglionic  nerves  is  quicker  and  more 
intimate  than  in  man,  especially  that  the 
brain  is  more  strictly  subservient  to  the  ani- 
mal functions.  Abstraction  from  corporeal 
impulse,  initiation,  enterprise,  are  masculine 
faculties. 

There  is  one  prima  facie  limitation  of  the 
eubject.    The  proper  diseases  of  woman  occur 


during  her  sexual  life ;  that  is,  during  the 
functional  activity  of  the  ovaries,  uteras,  and 
breasts.  Before  this  epoch  sets  in,  the  female 
is  not  aVoman,  but  a  child;  and  when  this 
epoch  is  over  those  organs  shrivel  up  and 
no  longer  affect  the  system  as  before.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  physical  defects  of  the 
sexual  organs  in  course  of  development,  as 
in  girls,  and  in  course  of  atrophic  degenera- 
tion, as  in  old  women,  are  so  closely  related 
by  continuity  of  history  with  their  state  in 
the  epoch  of  functional  activity,  that  all 
three  epochs  are  but  linked  chapters  of  the 
same  history.  To  cut  out  arbitrarily  the 
consideration  of  the  child  and  the  old  woman 
must  needs  invalidate  oiu:  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  and  pathology  of  the  woman 
proper.  But  for  the  gynaecologist  this  study 
need  not  embrace  more  than  the  develop- 
ment and  diseases  of  the  sexual  organs.  In 
the  child,  and  up  to  the  advent  of  puberty, 
these  diseases  are  few,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  accidental.  The  developmental  faults  even 
rarely  acquire  importance  until  the  advent 
of  puberty.  Then,  if  the  organs  are  faulty, 
and  their  relations  to  surrounding  organs  are 
abnormal,  the  performance  of  their  functions 
may  be  so  hindered  that  distress  may  ensue 
in  the  organs  themselves,  in  their  immediate 
surroundings,  or  in  distant  organs ;  or  dis- 
orders of  heematosis,  nutrition,  or  other  gene- 
ral processes  may  be  induced.  In  the  old 
woman  the  sexual  organs,  having  fulfilled 
their  functions,  undergo  what  may  be  called 
senile  atrophy.  The  ovaries,  the  uterus,  the 
vagina  often,  and  the  breasts,  shrink ;  they 
are  no  longer  the  centres  of  active  nervous 
and  blood  distribution  ;  they  become  inert, 
and  henceforth  exercise  but  feeble  influence 
upon  the  general  organism.  Unhappily  this 
normal  course  is  not  always  observed.  To- 
wards the  climacteric  there  is  too  often 
developed  a  tendency  to  certain  morbid  pro- 
cesses in  the  ovaries,  uterus,  vagina,  and 
breasts,  which  compel  the  attention  of  the 
gynspcologist.  Instead  of  undergoing  what 
may  be  described  as  the  normal  process  of 
quiet  extinction,  their  tissues  exhibit  aberrant 
forms  of  nutrition  and  degeneration,  as 
fibroma  or  cancer,  and  then  again  the  pelvic 
organs  become  active  foci  of  blood-distribu- 
tion and  growth,  entailing  local  distress,  and 
general,  it  may  be  life-imperilling,  disorder. 
And  even  when  no  morbid  tissue-change 
occurs,  when  the  organs  yield  to  the  process 
of  extinction,  various  phenomena  commonly 
show  themselves,  always  more  or  less  dis- 
tressing; and  which  often  assume  pathologi- 
cal import.  The  sexual  apparatus  no  lorger 
dominating  the  system,  the  balance  of  healthy 
action  and  reaction  being  lost,  the  nervous 
force  not  finding  its  long-accustomed  use, 
wanders  off  in  strange  paths,  and  in  its 
erratic  play  reveals  various  nervous  phe- 
nomena, not  seldom  mistaken  for  special 
neuroses — as    neuralgia,   hysteria,    syncopal 
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attacks,  or  vertigo,  or  even  convulsive  at- 
tacks simulating  or  even  nicrgin-,'  into  epi- 
lei)sy,  lieniiana'stliesia,  or  lieiuiiilegiii,  single 
or  combined,  and  mimicking  ajioplexy  or 
paralysis;  and  various  mental  aberrations 
more  orles-;  rebellious  to  the  will,  a  very  com- 
mon phenomenon  being  enfeebled  memory 
and  unsteady  volition.  Associated  or  not 
with  some  of  the  foregoing  phenomena 
are  various  subjective  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion. Illusive  pregnancy —the /jsf(/(/or//<A'is 
of  Mason  Good— is  one  of  the  most  familiar. 
Others  are  certain  peripheral  sensations,  as 
tingling,  pricking,  numbness  of  the  limbs, 
chills  and  flushings,  sometimes  profuse  per- 
spirations, and  itching— when  occurring  in  the 
jiudenda  assuming  the  character  of  pruritus, 
ill  many  cases  associated  with,  and  appa- 
rently dependent  upon,  irritating  discharges 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina,  the  expression 
often  of  organic  disease  ;  in  other  cases  with 
glycosuria,  but  in  all  jirobably  with  same  per- 
turbation of  the  glandular  system.  Here  we 
see  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion  of  inncr- 
\atiiir,  nutrition,  and  glandular  action.  This 
origin  of  glycosuria  is  but  one  example  of 
the  influence  of  perverted  or  diverted  nerve- 
force,  m  altering  the  constitution  of  the 
blood,  and  disturbing  the  work  of  the  glandu- 
lar organs.  To  trace  these  and  their  allied 
physiologico-pathological  processes  with  any 
approach  to  completeness — and  the  theme  is 
tempting- would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
narrow  scope  necessarily  assigned  to  this 
article.  Here  we  can  only  afford  to  give 
them  a  passing  glance.  One  remark  to 
emphasise  the  lesson  the  philosophical  con- 
templation of  them  conveys  is,  that  these 
phenomena,  taken  together,  are  integral  i)arts 
of  the  plaj-  of  the  female  economy,  linking 
the  climacteric  and  senile  epochs  of  woman 
with  that  of  her  sexual  vigour  ;  that,  occur- 
ring as  they  do  in  subjects  of  known  sound 
organisation,  at  a  definite  time  and  under 
conditions  exceptionally  easy  to  trace,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clinical  experiments  de- 
vised by  Nature.  An  independent  and  strong 
light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  genesis  and 
nature  of  like  disorders  in  the  male,  thus 
showing  how  what  is  called  special  pathology- 
maj-  help  to  solve  many  of  the  problems 
of  general  patiiology.  If  we  were  to  extend 
this  reasoning  so  as  to  embrace  illustrations 
from  the  processes  of  pregnancy  and  childlied, 
the  argument  would  be  greatly  strengthened. 
We  should  see  the  strongest  evidence  that, 
since  stich  affections  as  glycosuria  and  albu- 
minuria may  begin  in  subjects  whose  liver 
and  kidneys  are  sound,  and  disappear  leaving 
them  sound,  we  may  certainly  infer  in  many 
cases,  and  so,  presumably,  in  more,  if  not  in 
all,  that  these  and  other  aberrant  processes 
do  not  depend  for  their  origin  upon  change  in 
the  organic  tissue  of  the  organs  which  appear 
to  be  their  immediate  and  necessary  seats. 
These  affections  mav  be  defined  as  evidences 


of  disturbance  in  the  work  of  the  system.  To 
regard  them  as  disease  is  arbitrary  and  un- 
philosophical.  It  may  then  be  safely  atlirmed 
that  the  study  of  gyniecology,  pursued  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  bears  the  most  instructive  testi- 
mony to  the  law  which  declares  that  there  is 
no  |)roper  boundary  between  physiology  and 
pathology;  that  pathology  is  but  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  physiology ;  a  projiosition 
which  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by  the 
aphorism  :  Pathology  ia  »imj)lij  physiology 
in  dijjiciilty. 

\Ve  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  great 
pathological  processes  may  assixilthe  ovaries, 
\iterus,  or  breasts  ;  that  all  the  diatheses  may 
stamp  their  work  upon  these  organs.  .\n(l 
this  they  may  do  apparently  primarily  or 
with  especial  activity  ;  or  secondarily,  in  the 
course  of  the  development  of  the  morbid  pro- 
cess in  other  organs,  or  in  the  system  at 
large.  Thus  we  are  familiar  with  cases  of 
cancer  starting  to  all  appearance  in  the 
uterus;  the  disease  from  this  centre  or  focus 
invadmg  the  surroimding  structures,  and  em- 
poisoning the  blood.  To  form  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  these  cases,  it  is  obvious  that  a  clear 
knowledge  of  the  general  history  of  cancer, 
as  well  as  of  its  special  local  history,  is  neces- 
sary. A  similar  proposition  may  be  aHirmed 
with  regard  to  struma,  althougli  the  general 
and  local  relations  may  be  more  obscure. 
But  the  gyna'cologist  is  familiar  with  the 
clinical  fact  that  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  of  endometritis,  of  hyperplasia,  and 
subinvolution  of  the  uterus,  and  of  perimetric 
inflammations  and  effusions,  cure  is  extremely 
difficult —ditHcult  beyond  what  his  experience 
of  simple  uncomplicated  cases  of  nominally 
the  same  kind  would  lea<l  him  to  expect.  He 
may  safeh*  assume  that  in  a  large  proportion 
of  these  cases  there  is  an  underlying  diathesis, 
frequently  the  strumous,  which  stamps  its 
mark^  upon  the  tissues,  modifying  the  pro- 
gress of  the  morbid  action,  and  challengiii:; 
general  as  well  as  local  therapeutical  aid.  In 
this  connexion  an  incidental  observation 
may  be  made.  Some  of  the  most  obstinate 
oases  of  endometritis  and  hyperplasia  the 
writer  has  met  with  were  in  women  who  had 
resided  in  the  East,  and  whose  constitutions 
had  been  damaged  by  endemi'"  disease.  These 
women  had  in  fact  acipiired  a  diathesis 
deeply  affecting  the  nutrition  and  the  tissue- 
constitution  of  the  body,  which  revealed  its 
influence  most  conspicuously  in  the  uterus, 
an  organ  whose  integrity  had  been  .severely 
tested  by  pregnancy  and  the  other  conditions 
of  married  life. 

Another  law  is  of  deep  import,  from  a 
scientific  as  well  as  from  a  clinical  point  of 
view.  Almost  all  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  body  are  represented  in  the  uterus, 
modified  of  course  in  arrangement,  and  as- 
suming certain  peculiar  characters  in  order 
to  subserve  the  particular  functions  of  the 
organ.    But  the  modifications  bo  aciiuire<l  do 
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not  deprive  these  fundamental  elements  of 
their  original  and  essential  jjroperties.  By 
these  fundamental  properties  these  elements 
are  attached  indissoliibly  to  general  patho- 
logy ;  by  these  specially  adapted  modifica- 
tions these  elements  become  the  seat  of  our 
so-called  special  pathology.  Thus  the  fibro- 
ninscular  tissue  of  the  aiterus  is  liable  to  all 
those  departures  from  the  healthy  type,  as 
fibroma,  myoma,  fibro-myonia,  hyperplasia, 
hypei  trophy,  and  the  degenerations  to  which 
like  tissues  elsewhere  are  liable.  They  may 
indeed  assume  special  importance  because, 
occtu-ring  in  the  uterus,  they  almost  neces- 
sarily disorder  the  proper  functions  of  the 
organ.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  gene- 
ral pathology  nevertheless.  But  in  tliis 
special  disturbance  of  function  we  find  the 
special  aspect  of  the  tissue-change.  The 
retention  of  the  essential  properties  of  the 
component  tissues  of  the  body  is  strikingly 
manifested  in  the  vascular,  lymphatic,  mu- 
cous, and  connective  tissues  of  the  uterus. 
They  are  not  only  subject  to  the  like  physio- 
logical and  pathological  changes  which  the 
same  tissues  elsewhere  are  subject  to  ;  they 
link  the  pelvic  organs  to  the  general  system 
partly  by  continuity  of  tissue,  as  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  vascular,  lymphatic,  and 
connective  tissues ;  but  they  carry  morbific 
elements  from  the  uterus  into  the  general 
system  by  absorption.  They  thus  are 'poi'son- 
routes ' — channels  by  which  poison  or  noxious 
matter,  forming  in,  or  inoculated  in,  them, 
entei's  the  blood,  and  thus  empoisons  the 
entire  organism.  It  will  not  escape  attention 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina 
and  uterus  is  in  pre-eminent  degree  exposed 
to  contamination  from  external  sources.  It 
is  needless  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  direct 
infection  from  the  gonorrh(eal  and  syphilitic 
poisons.  The  gonorrhoeal  poison  im]ilanted 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagi(aa  or 
cervix  uteri  sets  up  in  loco  its  specific  infiam- 
mation,  and  may  spread  along  the  mucous 
tract  through  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  and 
the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  the  empoisoned 
secretion,  escaping  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
may  set  np  a  severe  form  of  pelvic  or  even 
general  peritonitis.  The  syphilitic  poison  in 
like  manner,  first  attacking  the  mucous 
membrane,  may  from  this  point  of  departure 
invade  the  general  system.  Then  there  are 
the  more  subtle  instances  of  local  and  gene- 
ral syphilisation,  through  an  ovum  impreg- 
nated by  the  tainted  male.  The  connective 
tissue  again  is  of  far  more  than  merely  local 
importance.  Like  the  same  tissue  elsewhere, 
it  is  a  most  active  poison-route,  mainly,  no 
doubt,  through  its  relations  with  the  lymph- 
atic system. 

There  is  a  therapeutical  corollary  from  this 
law  that  deserves  earnest  practical  attention. 
A  great  part  of  the  treatment  of  uterine  dis- 
eases in  which  there  is  change  of  tissue,  as 
hyperplasia  of   the  mucous  membrane  and 


muscular  wall,  is  surgical  -  that  is,  it  consists 
in  the  topical  application  of  caustics,  absorbi- 
facients  or  antisejitics,  as  iodine,  mercury, 
carbolic  acid,  bromine,  and  so  forth.  These 
no  doubt  act  in  the  first  place  directly  in  loco 
upon  the  tissues  touched,  modifying  their 
state.  But  what  is  not  so  well  known,  and 
is  rarely  if  ever  designed  or  contemplated,  is 
that  some  remedies  so  applied— notably 
iodine — are  absorbed,  and  thus  may  affect 
the  system.  Under  some  conditions,  as 
where  the  mucous  surface  is  large,  or  when 
the  epithelium-investment  is  lost,  or  where 
the  quantity  of  the  agent  is  large,  and  more 
especially  when  the  absorbing  function  is  in 
a  state  of  peculiar  activity,  the  general  in- 
toxication may  be  excessive,  even  dangerous. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  most  intense  iodism 
produced  in  this  way,  and  cases  are  recorded 
of  poisoning  by  mercury  and  chromic  acid. 
But  if  this  law  and  the  conditions  under 
which  it  acts  are  borne  in  mind,  remedies 
can  generally  be  so  applied  as  to  draw  from 
them  both  local  and  constitutional  benefits  in 
the  happiest  manner. 

There  are  four  modes  in  which  iodine,  for 
example,  may  invade  the  system  :  first,  by 
imbibition  or  endosmosis,  the  tissues  becom- 
ing permeated  or  soaked  by  the  fluid  ; 
secondly,  by  absorption  into  the  lymphatics 
and  veins.  There  is  a  local  iodism  and  a 
general  iodism.  By  analysis  we  may  resolve 
the  complex  action  at  work  into  the  following 
factors  :  first,  there  is  the  direct  mechanical 
or  chemical  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the 
surface  touched  by  it ;  secondly,  there  is  the 
action  upon  the  sub-mucous  and  muscular 
tissues  of  the  uterus,  the  effect  of  their  per- 
meation ;  thirdly,  there  is  the  constitutional 
action  upon  distant  organs,  upon  general 
tissue-nutrition,  in  which  the  tissues  of  the 
uterus  share,  the  remedy  being  brought  round 
again  to  it  by  the  circulation  ;  and  fourthly, 
there  is  an  action  little  thought  of,  from 
which  the  most  useful  effects  have  been 
often  imconsciously  drawn — namely,  the  anti- 
dotal action  of  the  remedy  topically  applied 
upon  certain  septic  matters  originating  in 
the  uterus,  and  thence  mvading  the  system. 
The  same  channel  that  gave  entrance  to  the 
poison  is  made  to  serve  as  a  channel  for  the 
antidote.  Thus  the  poison-i'onte  is  in  turn 
made  a  remedy-route,  the  antidote  closely 
chasing  the  poison.  The  application  of  this 
principle  is  seen  most  strikingly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  syphilis  and  cancer,  but  it  may  be 
turned  to  useful  account  in  the  treatment  of 
other  morbid  conditions. 

Pregnancy  and  childbed  constitute  the 
most  indisputable  part  of  the  territory  as- 
signed to  the  gynaecologist.  In  the  careful 
study  of  the  parturient  process,  we  shall  dis- 
cover the  secret  of  man}^  of  the  disorders  of 
menstruation,  and  arrive  at  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  relations,  physiological  and 
pathological,    of  the    sexual    organs   to    the 
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general  system,  than  coiilil  otherwise  be 
attained.  This  is  to  say,  that  tlie  stnily  of 
obstetrics  is  inseparable  from  the  proper 
study  of  the  diseases  of  women,  rartmition 
is  tlie  euhninatin-,'  point  in  the  functional 
work  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  All  the  other 
points  in  this  work  are  subservient  to  partu- 
rition. It  is  true  that  in  numy  cases  this 
ultimate  aim  is  not  reached,  liut  it  is  not 
the  less  true  that  this  is  the  aim  which 
Nature  is  always  striving  at.  She  may  fail 
at  any  stage  of  the  journey.  Every  menstrual 
nisus  is  truly  a  mimic  or  missed  pregnancy. 
The  points  of  analogy,  or  homology,  are 
striking.  Descending  from  the  observation 
of  parturition  at  term  to  the  observation  of 
premature  delivery  and  abortion,  we  shall 
tind  strictly  related  and  similar  plienomena 
in  ordinary  menstruation  ;  and  then,  passing 
from  the  ordinary  or  hea't'iy  type  of  partu- 
rition to  the  so-called  abnormal  types,  again 
we  shall  find  reproduceil  homologous  pro- 
cesses in  the  various  forms  of  jiaramenia, 
especially  in  dysmenorrhcea.  And  this  is  so 
true  that  the  most  elfective  principles  of 
treatment  flow  from  this  comparative  study. 
Many  cases  of  nervous  disorder,  as  vomiting, 
convulsion,  neuralgia,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
most  definite  relation  to  pregnancy  and 
childbed,  have  their  exact  coimterparts  in 
some  forms  of  dysmenorrhcea ;  various  blood- 
diseases,  as  an:eniia,  septiciemia,  thrombosis, 
end)olism,  which  we  have  so  many  sad 
opi)ortuuities  of  observing  in  childbed,  are 
produced  in  the  non-pregnant  state  from 
disturbed  menstruation,  or  uterine  disease, 
notably  from  cancer;  blood-poisonings  asso- 
ciated with  glandular  disorder  or  disease,  as 
glycosuria,  albuminuria,  jaundice,  simi)le  and 
malignant,  of  which  the  most  striking  types 
occur  in  pregnancy  and  ch.ldbed.  find  their 
representation  in  tlie  non-pregnant  state. 

-Making  liberal  allowance  for  the  proverbial 
ditliculty  of  framing  definitions  that  shall  be 
proof  against  criticism,  and  against  the 
infinite  complications  of  natural  history,  we 
may  cite  the  following  as  presenting  a  mini- 
nnnn  view  of  the  work  of  the  gynu'C()lo:<ist. 
It  embraces  the  study  and  treatment  of  the 
disorders  and  diseases  of  the  fennile  genera- 
tive organs  and  their  immediate  surround- 
ings—including ])regnancy  and  parturition, 
and  the  disorders  and  lesions,  general  and 
local,  which  result  from  these  i)rocesses.        • 

We  may  set  out  some  of  these  heads  more 
particularly,  as  follows  : — 

Scheme  of  the  Diseases  of  Women. 

1.  In  infancy  and  childhood.  Faults  of 
development  of  the  sexual  organs ;  and  the 
accidents  from  injury  or  disease  to  which 
they  are  liable. 

2.  At  puberty  and  during  the  virginal 
state.  Some  of  these  are  consequences  of 
the  developmental   faults  of  the  first  order ; 
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others  arise  from  functional  ditlirnltioH,  from 
diatheses,  or  accidental  complications. 

i\.  The  nornuil  and  alinormnt  history  of 
pregnancy  and  ]>arlin'iti(>n. 

4.  The  injuries  and  diseases  conse<iiicnt 
on  parturition  and  childlied. 

>).  Meclianical  or  strictly  surgical  affec- 
tions of  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and  vagina, 
original  or  acquired.  These  include  dis- 
]>lacements  or  malformations  of  the  uteruH, 
and  diseases  of  thi^  o\ary  and  broad  liga- 
ments. 

I).  The  disorders  of  senility,  subdivided 
into  two  classes :  (a)  Those  of  the  diiinic- 
teric,  more  immediately  attending  and 
following  the  menopause.  {h)  Those  of 
senility  jiroper. 

7.  Those  general  diseases  which  are 
strictly  associated  with  error  of  function  of 
the  ovaries  and  uterus  ;  and  those  cases  of 
general  disease,  of  which  the  chief  action  is 
expended  upon  these  organs.  The  former 
will  include  cases  of  chloro-ann'mia  ;  and  the 
latter  cases  of  struma,  syphilis,  or  cancer, 
affecting  the  ovaries,  uterus,  and  vagina. 

8.  The  diseases  of  the  breast,  as  mastitis, 
and  the  conditions  immediately  connected 
with  pregnancy,  childhood,  and  lactation. 
Most  of  the  other  diseases  of  this  organ  have 
fallen  by  a  natural  process  of  select  on  to  the 
surgeon. 

The  special  diseases  of  women  will  be 
found  full}'  discussed  in  other  parts  of  this 
work,  under  their  respective  headings. 

lioBEUT  Bakxes. 

WOODHALL,  in  Lincolnshire.— 
Common  salt  waters,  containing  iodine  and 
bromine.     Sec  Mineiial  Waters. 


WOOLSORTER'S 

form  of  anthrax.      Sf  <■  ri:sTll,l 


DISEASE. -A 

.M  Al.K.NANT. 


WORD-BLINDNESS.— .Sec  Aphasia. 

WORD-DEAFNESS.— Sa-  Aphasia. 

WORMS.-  -This  is  a  ])opular  term,  which 
in  niedi(;il  i>ractice  is  apjilied  in  a  restricted 
sense,  as  embracing  only  certain  forms  of 
entozoa  or  internal  parasites  that  reside  in 
the  intestines.  The  word,  as  thus  empl.-yed, 
originated  from  an  entire  misconception  in 
regard  to  the  sup]>osed  afhnities  subsisting 
between  the  round- worms  or  lumbricoids  and 
common  earth-worms.  Structurally  these 
kinds  of  creatures,  thongh  both  vermilorm, 
are  essentially  distinct.  In  a  wider  and 
purely  technical  sense,  however,  many  dis- 
tinguished zoologists  (Gegenbauer,  Holleston) 
retain  the  tenn  as  an  expression  of  high 
grouii  value,  embracing  all  sorts  of  annulose 
animals,  parasitic  and  free.  I5y  some  prac- 
titioners the  emjiloyment  of  the  term  'worms' 
merely  signifies  that  a  patient  is  suffering 
from  ascarides  or  thread-worms.  Se« 
Entozoa.  T.  S.  Cobholk. 
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WRIST-DROP.— A  form  of  paralysis, 
chiefly  affecting  the  extensors  and  supinators 
of  the  wrist,  and  due  ahnost  exchisively  to 
chronic  lead-poisoning.    'See  Lead,  Poisoning 

WRITER'S  CRAMP.— Synon.:  Scrive- 
ner's Palsy  ;  Fr.  Crampc  dcs  Ecrivains  ;  Ger. 
Schreihckrampf. 

This  disease  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
conrraon  form  and  most  typical  representa- 
tive of  a  class  of  diseases  which  Uuchenne 
has  called  '  functional  impotences.'  In  them 
we  find  the  patient  complaining  of  inability 
to  execute  some  complicated  act,  the  power 
to  perform  which  had  taken  him  perhaps 
years  (in  the  case  of  writing)  to  accpiire.  As 
a  rule  there  is  no  other  trouble,  and,  as  far 
as  the  patient's  observation  goes,  all  muscu- 
lar acts,  however  delicate  or  however  com- 
plicated, are  accomplished  without  dithculty, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  which  unlbrtu- 
nately  is  usually  that  with  whicli  the  patient 
earns  his  li\'ing.  Not  only  have  c:ises  of 
'  writer's  cramp  '  been  described,  but  English 
and  foreign  pliysieians  have  furnished  ac- 
coimts  of  '  piano-player's  cramp,'  in  wliich  an 
inabihty  to  strDce  chords  with  correctness  is 
present ;  of  violinists  who  have  lost  the 
power  of  holding  the  violin,  and  fingering 
with  the  left  hand ;  of  violoncello-players 
who  ha^■e  become  powerless  to  '  make  the 
nut '  with  the  phalangeal  joint  of  the  left 
thumb  ;  of  tailors  who  can  no  longer  use  the 
needle;  of  dairymen  who  fail  in  milking;  of 
bricklayers  who  cannot  wield  the  trowel ;  of 
smiths  who  cannot  use  the  hammer  ;  of  com- 
positors who  cannot  place  the  type ;  and 
lately  we  have  had  accounts  of  telegraphists 
who  have  become  unable  any  longer  to  work 
at  their  calling.  '  Writer's  cramp,'  however, 
is  by  far  the  most  common  of  these  diseases, 
and  while  the  others  mentioned  must  be 
regarded  as  the  rarest  of  medical  curiosities, 
the  one  which  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  class  is  tolerably  often  met  with. 

Symptoms  and  Coukse. — The  symptoms 
and  course  in  a  tyjiical  case  of  writer's  cramp 
are  as  follows :  A  clerk,  who  from  his  jiains- 
taking  and  energetic  habits  has  been  tempted 
by  his  employers  to  work  over-time  or  pos- 
sibly against  time,  and  who  perhaps  (as  the 
history  of  these  cases  often  shows)  is  harassed 
by  domestic  troubles,  discovers  that  he  does 
not  write  quite  as  easily  as  he  did,  that  his 
hand  possibly  aches  after  prolonged  writing, 
and  he  finds  it  convenient  to  adopt  some  new 
method  of  holding  his  pen.  At  first  the 
trouble  is  hardly  noticeable,  and  then  he  finds 
himself  obliged  to  grasp  his  pen  with  unusual 
tightness  to  prevent  its  becoming  unsteady. 
Then  his  handwriting  begins  to  suffer ;  per- 
haps his  forefinger  refuses  to  remain  steadily 
upon  the  penholder,  and  while  he  is  making 
evei'v  effort  to  control  it,  the  pen  somehow  or 
other  eludes  his  grasp  and  falls  from  his  hand. 


If  he  persevere — probably  he  is  one  of  those 
who  would  sooner  die  than  give  in — his  pro- 
gress downhill  is  rapid  and  certain.  Every 
possible  method  of  holding  the  pen  is  adopted 
by  turns,  such  as  interlacing  it  between  the 
fingers,  grasping  it  firmly  with  the  whole 
hand,  using  only  the  first  and  second  fingers 
without  the  thumb,  or  the  thumb  and  second 
finger  without  the  first;  but  these  subterfuges 
quickly  fail  to  be  of  service.  He  cannot  steady 
the  pen  by  means  of  them,  and  he  finds  that  the 
arm  rolls  possibly  inwards  or  outwards,  and 
that  he  can  only  form  his  letters  by  moving 
the  whole  arm  from  the  shoulder,  or  lastly  by 
fixing  the  arm  to  the  side  and  swaying  the 
whole  body  to  and  fro.  The  handwriting 
soon  becomes  illegible ;  and  lastly  the 
patient  is  almost  unable,  even  by  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  to  nrake  a  mark  upon 
paper.  To  write  a  word  legibly  in  extreme 
cases  is  impossible,  and  there  are  few  spec- 
tacles more  distressing  than  to  see  a  patient, 
whose  handwriting  was  perhaps  his  means 
of  livelihood,  drip  with  jierspiration  while 
making  an  ineffectual  effort  to  sign  his  name. 
[  His  loss  of  writing  power  may  be  his  only 
!  symptom,  as  was  the  case  with  an  American 
sufferer  who  wrote  thus  to  the  writer  :  '  that 
fingers  which  could  guide  razor  and  needle, 
wield  oar  and  musket,  and,  though  numb 
with  cold,  knot  and  cast  off'  reef-points  on  a 
wet  sail,  should  yet  strike  work  when  called 
on  for  the  familiar  character  of  their  owner's 
name,  seemed  utterly  bej-ond  comprehension.' 
Patients  should  be  closely  questioned  as  to 
their  ability  to  perform  acts  other  than 
writing.  In  the  writer's  experience  it  is 
usual  to  find  that  some  other  act  or  acts  is 
affected.  If  the  patient  be  asked  if  he  can 
wind  up  his  watch,  carry  a  full  teaspoon 
steadily  to  his  mouth,  or  perform  some 
similar  act  requiring  a  delicate  use  of  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  it  will  verj*  commonly 
be  found  that  he  has  lost  his  deftness  in  per- 
forming such  acts,  although  in  using  a  knife 
or  wielding  a  hammer,  and  other  work  re- 
quiring a  coarse  use  of  muscles  other  than 
those  used  in  writing,  he  niay  find  no 
diifieulty  whatever.  Frequently  there  are 
neuralgic  pains,  or  a  sense  of  extreiiie 
fatigue  in  the  hand  and  arm  ;  and  in  some 
cases  the  effort  to  write  has  been  followed 
by  pain  in  the  back,  or  severe  headache.  In 
«ome  cases  the  mental  distress  caused  by  the 
loss  of  power  has  produced  a  condition 
bordering  on  melancholia.  Slight  tremor  of 
the  hand  is  not  uncommon,  and  these  tremors 
sometimes  occur  independently  of  writing. 
Tenderness  of  the  nerve-trunks  (median, 
ulnar,  or  musculo-spiral)  is  very  often  present, 
and  should  alwaj's  be  carefully  looked  for,  as 
indicative  of  congestion  of  the  nerves,  or 
neuritis.  Occasionally  there  is  objective 
spasm  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm 
when  the  effort  to  write  is  made  ;  and  one 
case  has   been   reported   by   the    writer,   ia 
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wliich  the  symptoms,  at  first  those  of  simple 
loss  of  writing  innver,  terminiiteil  in  a  general 
clonic  spasm  of  all  the  nniscles  of  the  arm, 
occuningat  last  independently  of  any  writing 
efl'ort. 

Although  the  above  is  a  fair  statement  of 
what  occurs  in  a  typical  case  of  '  writer's 
cramp,'  other  cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
connnon,  in  which  impairment  of  writing 
power  supervenes  ijuite  indei)endently  of  any 
unusual  writing  etlort.  and  even  in  persons 
w  ho  have  done  rather  less  thnn  an  average 
amount  of  \vritnig.  These  latter  cases  are 
not  usually  so  severe  as  the  former,  since 
they  are  not  obliged,  as  is  the  professional 
scrivener,  to  goad  the  unwilling  hand  to 
make  those  eflforts  which  are  so  detrimental. 
It  has  been  the  writer's  experience,  too,  that 
in  this  latter  class  of  cases  it  is  more  usual 
than  in  the  former  to  find  that  the  trouble  is 
not  very  strictly  limited  to  the  act  of  writing, 
but  that  there  is  a  certain  amoimtof  inability 
or  clumsiness  in  the  performance  of  other 
acts  requiring  minuteness  and  nicety. 

A  dithculty  in  writing  is.  in  fact,  a  symp- 
tom of  many  conditions,  and  it  is  doiibtful 
wlietlicr  '  wTiter's  cramp  '  can  be  regarded 
as  a  morbid  entity.  When  patients  come 
compl:iining  of  loss  of  writing  power,  it  is 
always  essential  to  examine  tliein  witli  gi-eat 
care,  with  a  view  to  discover  any  chan;;es  in 
the  nervous  system,  whether  central  or  peri- 
pheral. The  writer  has  found  that  dithcul-y 
in  writing  may  be  part  of  a  scai-cely  notice- 
able hemiplegia  (congenital  or  otherwise) 
depending  on  the  usual  brain-lesions,  or  an 
early  symptom  of  general  paralysis,  or  j 
paialysis  agitans.  or  dissemmated  sclerosis;  j 
he  has  found  it  depending  upon  mischief  in,  i 
or  connected  with,  the  spinal  cord,  such  as 
sclerosis  of  one  or  other  of  the  columns 
(anterior,  lateral,  or  posterior),  meningeal 
thickenings,  tumours,  or  disease  of  the  bones ; 
he  has  known  it  caused  by  an  aneurysm 
jiressing  on  the  brachial  plexus,  by  neuritis 
atlecting  either  the  large  nerve-trunks  or  the 
small  terminal  twigs  that  run  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  :  he  has  known  it  caused  by  rheu-  I 
matic  thickenings  of  muscular  attachments, 
by  injury  or  disease  of  the  muscles  them- 
selves, or  by  gouty  deposits  in  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  j 
examine  these  cases  with  very  great  care,  i 
and  to  remember  that  the  act  of  writing  may 
be  hampered  by  the  failure  of  any  muscle 
between  the  scapula  and  the  hand. 

Pathology.  —  The  morbid  anatomy  of 
WTiter's  cramp  is  unknown,  and  consequently  ; 
the  pathology  of  the  disease  is  a  matter  of  ! 
speculation.  Dr.  Reynolds  says  :  '  It  cannot  ' 
be  doubted  that  some  changes  take  place  in  1 
the  nutrition  of  the  parts  through  which  the 
lines  of  nerve-action  regulating  the  sccon-  ] 
darily  automatic  nK^vements  rim.  It  seems  . 
probable  that  the  association  of  movements  i 
is  effected  by  ganglia  which  are  common  to 


fibres  passing  through  distinct  but  contiguous 
nerve-trunks,  and  that  it  is  owing  to  some 
nutritive   change    in    them,    the    result    of 
persevering  and  forced  effort,  that  the  per- 
fection of  juovement  is  produced ;    associa- 
tions  at  first  caused  by  the  will  are  at  length 
produced     unconsciously.       What     happens, 
then,  in  such  maladies  as  writer's  cramp  is  a 
perverted  nutrition  of  these  parts.'  Duchenno 
believes  that   the   change   is   in    the  nerve- 
centres   first,  because  locali-ed   faradisation 
a])plied  to  the  hands  lias  no  good  effect  on 
the    trouble;   and    he   is  confirmed    in    this 
opinion    because    the    malady    very  quickly 
affects  the  left  hand  if  it   be  u.scd  to  supply 
the   place   of    the    right.      The   writer    has 
ventured  to  suggest   that    the   lesion   is,  in 
typical  cases  at  least,  situated  at  the  peri- 
phery, either  in   the  nmscles  them.selves,  or 
in  the  terminal  motor  nerves  supplying  these 
muscles.      In   real  cases  of  writer's  cramp 
(the  loss  of  writing  power  occurring  in  an 
overworked  scrivener)  it  is  rare  to  find  any 
sign  of  central  change;  neither  wasting  or 
true  paralysis  of  muscle,  nor  fibrillary  tremor, 
nor  general  tremor  of  the  limb,  nor  pain,  nor 
spasm  (except  during,  or  immediately  after, 
the  atteuipt  to  write).     It   is  generally  ob- 
served that  the  disease  progresses  from  the 
periphery    towards    the    centre ;     that    the 
muscles  of  the  fingers  are  the  first  to  fail, 
then  those  of  the  forearm,  then  those  of  the 
arm,  and  lastly,  in  extreme  cases,  those  of 
the  trunk.     It  is  probable  that  the  muscles 
of  pen-prehension,  as  opposed    to   those    of 
pen-movement  (consisting   of  the   adductor 
pollicis,  first  dorsal  interosseous,    4c.)    drift 
into  a  condition  of  '  chronic  fatigue  '  owing 
to  the  prolonged  strain  to  which  they  are 
subjected  when  holding  a  pen  for  long  periods 
at  a  time.     When  these  normal  muscles  of 
pen-prehension  are  exhausted,  others  are  used 
to  supply  their  place,  such  as  the  superficial 
and    deep    flexors    in    the    forearm,    which 
in  their  tarn  give  out.  and  thus  the  trouble 
steadily  progresses.     The  writer  has  had  no 
small  experience  of  this  disease,  and  he  has 
rarelv  failed  to  find  that  a  careful  electrical 
investigation  of  the  muscles   has   shown   a 
certain  diminished  irritability  to  faradisation 
in    the   muscles    of  pen-prehension   on    the 
diseased  side,  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  sound  side.     This  loss  of  irritability  18 
due,  in  many  cases,  he   believes,   to   sheer 
over-use    of  the   muscles,   the   intervals   of 
relaxation  between  the  long  periods  of  con- 
traction not  being  sufficient  to  allow  of  their 
projjer  nutrition.     In  many  cases  of  '  writer's 
cramp  '  no  over-use  of  the  musclet)  has  taken 
place,  and  in  such  cases  we  must  suppose 
that,  from   some  condition,   either  constitu- 
tional or  situated  locally  in  the  nerves,  the 
muscles  are  so  deficient  in   '  staying  power  ' 
(notwithstanding    their    ability  to    contract 
forcibly  for  a  short  time)  that  they  become 
ii-icb-s-;,  or   nearly  so,   when    called    on   for 
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prolonged  steady  contraction.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  faihire  of  one  muscle  (however 
small)  which  had  been  taught,  by  years  of 
laborious  education,  to  act  in  harmony  with 
many  others  for  the  accomplishing  of  a  com- 
plicated and  delicate  act,  such  as  writing, 
would  produce  a  true  want  of  coordination. 
In  other  words,  muscles  which  have  been 
induced  to  tvork  in  order  together  no  longer 
do  so  if  one  of  them  fails,  and  the  failure  of 
one  must  be  fatal  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  coordinated  act. 

Diagnosis. — Diagnosis  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  failure  of  writing  power  is  often 
an  early  symptom  of  disease  the  prognosis  of 
which  ia  very  different  from  that  of  '  writer's 
cramp.'  Evidence  of  chronic  alcoholism  is 
often  afforded  by  the  handwriting.  So  again 
paralysis  agitans  and  disseminated  sclerosis 
of  the  spinal  cord  may  very  early  give  a  want 
of  steadiness  to  the  pen.  Dr.  Reynolds 
records  a  case  of  lead-palsy,  which  was  sent 
to  him  as  a  case  of  writer's  cramp.  Paralysis 
of  any  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  hand  or 
forearm,  such  as  the  ulnar,  median,  or  mus- 
culo-spiral,  will  make  writing  dithcult ;  and 
the  writer  has  seen  cases  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  in  which  the  shrunken 
and  quivering  interossei  had  made  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  pen  impossible. 

Treatment. — The  chief  remedy  is  rest. 
Without  it  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  if 
rest  be  taken  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
disease,  complete  recovery  not  infrequently 
results.  For  such  writing  as  is  absolutely 
necessary,  the  patient  should  be  advised  to 
use  a  pencil  or  soft  quill  pen,  so  that  any 
violent  grasp  becomes  impossible.  In  many 
cases  the  writer  has  found  the  rhythmical 
exercise  of  those  muscles  whose  irritability 
is  impaired,  together  with  the  employment 
of  a  mild  galvanic  current,  of  the  greatest 
service,  and  he  has  recorded  a  few  cases 
treated  in  this  way  which  rapidly  imjiroved 
after  having  resisted  every  other  known 
method  of  treatment  for  years.  Injection  of 
morphine  is  of  no  use,  but  in  America  some 
good  has  been  said  to  result  from  the  injection 
of  atropine.  Systematic  massage  is  of 
decided  service  in  many  of  these  cases, 
but  neither  massage  nor  electrical  treatment 
must  be  employed  so  long  as  the  nerve-trunks 
are  tender.  The  first  object  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases  is  to  remove  the  nerve  tender- 
ness by  rest  and  blistering.  The  administra- 
tion of  a  very  small  dose  (gr.  i)  of  iodide  of 
potassium  combined  with  arsenical  solution  is 
often  useful  to  this  end  ;  and  when  the  tender- 
ness has  disappeared,  the  systematic  rubbing 
of  the  muscles,  especially  the  muscles  of  the 
hand,  is  most  valuable.  No  patent  pen- 
holders are  of  any  permanent  use  in  these 
cases,  although  they  may  do  apparent  good 
by  shifting  the  burden  of  writing  on  to  anew 
group  of  muscles,  which  are  sure,  if  writing 
be  persevered  with,  to  break  down  in  time. 


'  Type -writers  '  are,  of  course,  invaluable  to 
sufferers  from  writer's  cramp,  but  only  those 
forms  of  type-writers  which  are  worked  by  a 
piano-like  keyboard  are  admissible.  Those 
which  necessitate  a  prolonged  grasp  of  a 
handle  are  dangerous  for  sufferers'  from  this 
disease. 

G.   V.   POORE. 

WRY-  NECK.  —  Synon.  :  Torticollis  ; 
Fr.  Torticolis;  Ger.  Stcifer  Hals. 

Definition. — A  twisting  of  the  neck  to 
one  side. 

^Etiology.  —  Wry-neck  is  a  symptom 
which  may  be  produced  by  very  different 
conditions ;  and  it  is  usual  to  distinguish 
between  the  varieties  of  this  disease,  which 
may  either  be  Cungenital  or  acquired. 

The  congenital  wry-neck  arises  either 
from  faulty  development  of  the  muscles  on 
one  side  of  the  neck  (in  which  case  there  are 
not  infrequently  evidences  of  faulty  develop- 
ment in  other  regions  of  the  body,  and 
notably  in  the  neighbouring  parts,  such  as 
the  face) ;  or  from  contraction  of  the  muscles 
on  one  side,  often  due  to  accidental  injury 
during  labour.  Dr.  Herbert  Spencer  found 
no  less  than  sixteen  cases  of  htematoma  of 
the  sterno-mastoid  in  200  bodies  of  still-born 
children,  and  Mr.  D'Arcy  Power  has  insisted 
upon  the  connexion  between  such  congenital 
tumours  and  wry-neck.  In  these  cases  the 
head  is  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position.  Ac- 
quired wry-neck  may  be  a  mere  passing 
condition,  due  to  '  muscular  rheumatism,' 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  cold,  and  under 
the  name  of  '  stift'-neck  '  it  is  familiar  to 
everybody  (see  Rheumatism,  Muscular). 
The  most  formidable  variety  is  sjjasmodic 
ivry-neck,  which  makes  its  appearance, 
usually  in  persons  otherwise  healthy,  about 
the  middle  period  of  life.  The  muscles  on 
one  side  of  the  neck  are  the  seat  of  spasm, 
sometimes  tonic,  but  usually  clonic,  in  cha- 
racter. The  muscle  chiefly  affected  is  gene- 
rally the  sterno-cleido-mastoid,  and  its  con- 
stantly recurring  contractions  have  the  erfect 
of  turning  the  head  away  from  the  side 
which  is  the  seat  of  spasm ;  drawing  the 
occiput  slightly  downwards,  and  the  chin 
slightly  upwards.  Other  muscles,  such  as 
the  scaleni,  splenius,  and  trapezius,  are  not 
infrequently  affected  also ;  and  then,  in 
addition  to  the  rotatory  twisting  of  the  neck, 
we  get  a  lateral  downward  bending,  and  an 
elevation  of  the  shoulder.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease  the  trouble  may  be 
slight,  and  cause  but  a  trifling  amount  of 
inconvenience,  the  impressions  produced  on  a 
bystander  being  that  the  patient's  movements 
are  caused  by  some  mal-arrangement  of  the 
dress,  which  he  is  seeking  to  remedy.  In  its 
advanced  form  the  disease  is  a  very  terrible 
one,  and  may  make  life  hardly  supportable. 
The  writer  has  seen  one  case  in  which  the 
spasm   was   so   violent,   that    the    constant 
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forcible  impiiifjinj;  of  the  chin  upon  the 
shi)iililer  ot"  the  sound  side  hftd  produced  a 
sore  jiliice  as  bi^j  as  a  sliilliii<j;.  The  s])asni 
ceases  durin;:  sleep;  and  when  the  patient  is 
undisturbed,  and  liis  mind  pre-occupied,  it  is 
not  unusual,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  for 
considerable  remissions  of  the  symptoms  to 
occur.  In  the  presence  of  others,  especially 
stranjjers,  the  spasm  is  usually  intensified, 
and  in  this  it  presents  a  strikinjj  similarity 
to  stamnierinfj  and  writer's  cramp. 

Pathology. — The  patholoj^y  of  spasmodic 
torticollisis  very  doubtful.  It  nuist  be  regarded 
in  almost  all  cases  as  a  true  neurosis,  and 
must  take  its  stand  alongside  of  histrionic 
spasm  of  the  face,  writer's  cramp,  and 
stammering.  It  nuist  often  be  a  (jucstion  as 
to  whether  some  of  these  cases  are  not  de- 
tinitely  of  cerebral  origin.  The  rotation  of 
the  head  to  one  side  is  affected  by  muscles 
on  hotJi  sides  of  the  body.  Thus  the  right 
splenus  cajiitis  and  the  left  sterno-mastoid, 
acting  in  concert,  rotate  the  head  to  the 
right ;  and  in  many  cases  of  clonic  torticollis 
it  is  found  that  nnisdes  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  body  are  both  consjiiring  to  produce  the 
rotation.  The  writer  has  recorded  one  case 
in  which  extreme  torticollis  was  associated 
with  a  histi>rv  of  injury  to  the  head  close  to 
the  upi)er  end  of  the  Kolandic  area,  combined 
with  a  historj'  of  syphilis.  This  case  was 
practically  cured  by  the  free  administration 
of  mercury.  That  it  is  due  in  many  cases 
to  an  irritable  condition  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  how 
this  condition  of  nerve  is  brought  about  we 
are  unable  to  say.  In  many  cases,  especially 
in  women,  there  is  a  large  element  of  what 
is  called  a  pure  neurosis.  Want  of  proper 
antagonisation  is  another  factor  which  is 
always  present,  for  without  it  the  symptoms 
could  not  occur.  In  certain  nervous  con- 
stitutions a  weakened  action  of  one  sterno- 
mastoid  would  seem  of  itself  to  be  almost 
suthcient  to  excite  irregular  cfintractions 
in  its  fellow.  The  writer  has  seen  one  case 
in  which  it  seemed  tolerably  clear  that  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  on  one  side  had 
become  weakened  by  overwork,  and  had 
drifted  into  a  condition  of  chronic  fatigue, 
while  their  antagonists  were  constantly  in  a 
state  of  clonic  si)asm,  twisting  the  neck  to 
the  weakened  side.  .\n  electrical  examina- 
tion of  the  muscles  may  show  that,  while 
those  which  are  the  seat  of  spasnj  have  their 
irritability  greatly  increased,  their  anta- 
gonists are  below  their  normal  state  as  to 
irritability.  Torticollis  is  usually,  but  not 
always,  nncon.plici'ted.  That  condition 
known  as  '  irritable  spine  '  has  been  observed 
in  some  few  female  patients ;  histrionic 
spasm,  or  spasm  of  the  limbs,  has  occurred 
as  a  complication,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  as  showing  connexion  between 
the  two  diseases,  that  Dr.  Keynolds  has 
recorded  three  cases  of  torticollis  in  whicii 


I  the  p&tient  had  suffered  proviouply  from 
writer's  cramp.  A  dillicuity  of  deglutition 
was  observed  in  one  of  Dr.  lU-ynolds's  caseH  ; 
and  in  another  there  was  swelling  of  the 
arm,  from  pressure  upon  the  subclavian 
vein. 

I  Pi!o(iNosis.—  The  prognosis  of  these  cases 
is  bad,  it  being  very  imusual  for  recovery  to 
take  place  after  the  disease  has  become  well 
established. 

I  DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  wry-neck,  as 
a  rule,  is  not  ditlicult,  but  care  must  betaken 
that  simple  toilicollis  is  not  confounded  with 
cases  of  caries  of  the  cervical  sjiine,  in  which 
there  is  fre(iuently  a  tendency  for  the  head 
to  twist  to  one  side.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  also,  that  in  some  few  ca.ses  of  organic 
brain-disease,  in  which  synergic  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  have  occurred,  a  spa.smodic 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  neck  has  also 
been  observed.  'J'he  other  sym]>toms  of 
brain-disease,  however,  would  usually  pre- 
vent any  such  mistake. 

Trkatmknt. —  This  necessarily  depends 
upon  the  cause  of  wry-neck.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  head  is  fixed  by  contraction  or 
faulty  development  of  the  nnisdes,  tenotomy 
has  been  of  service.  Tenotomy  has  been 
practised  also  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
has  been  definite  clonic  spasm  ;  but  notwith- 
standing that  temjiorary  relief  has  in  some 
cases  followed,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
deep-lying  muscles  are  almost  certain  to  take 
on  a  spasmodic  action,  and  that  in  the  eml 
the  patient's  discomfort  is  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  A  tenotomised  muscle  is 
liable  to  shorten  ;  and  it  has  apjieared  to 
have  been  the  case  tliat.  although  tenotomy 
gives  temporary  relief,  it  really  aggravates 
the  trouble  in  the  long  run. 

The  removal  (  f  a  piece  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  in  the  neck,  as  juactised  by  Mr. 
Campbell  de  Morgan  and  others,  will  com- 
pletely paralyse  the  sterno-mastoid  and  upi)er 
part  of  the  trapezius,  and  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  urged  against  tenotomy.  This 
mano-uvre  is  stated  to  have  given  great  relief 
even  in  those  cases  where  inusrles  other  than 
those  supplied  by  the  spinal  accessory  have 
been  implicated.  Various  mechanical  con- 
trivances for  steadying  the  head  have  been 
devised,  but  few  patients  are  able  to  bear  the 
constant  pressure  of  the  apparatus,  and  the 
remedy  has  been  found  in  most  cases  worse 
than  the  disease.  The  stu  t  -hing  of  the  spinal 
accessory,  the  ligature  of  the  same  ner\-e 
(Collier),  and  the  suspension  of  the  patient  by 
the  head,  are  all  measures  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  relieve.  Some  good  has  resulted 
from  the  long-continued  use  of  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphine,  and  the  exhibition  of 
large  doses  |\j.  and  over)  of  the  siiccus 
conii.  Electricity  has  not  been  particularly 
Ferviceable  in  the  treatment  of  tortic-ollis. 
The  galvanic  current  has  been  used  to  control 
the  spasm,  while  the  weakened  antagonising 
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uniscles  have  been  stimulated  Ly  faradisation; 
and  although  iuiproveinent  has  been  pro- 
duced by  these  means,  it  has  generally  been 
of  very  short  duration.  The  writer  some 
years  ago  had  a  very  severe  ease  under  his 
charge,  which  was  successfully  treated  by 
the  employment  of  the  continuous  galvanic 
current,  combined  with  the  rhythmical  exer- 
cise of  the  affected  muscles.  The  positive 
pole  being  placed  behind  the  ear,  the  nega- 
tive pole  was  applied  over  the  sterno-mastoid 
and  trapezius,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
patient  was  made  to  exercise  these  muscles  by 
shrugging  the  shoulder,  twisting   the   head, 


XANTHOMA 

and  other  movements.  The  result  was  very 
rapid  and  permanent  improvement.  Another 
case,  also,  was  successfully  treated  by  the 
writer  by  faradising  the  antagonist  muscles, 
which  were  somewhat  wasted  and  decidedly 
deficient  in  irritability.  This  patient  com- 
pletely recovered  ;  although  tenotomy  of  thft 
sterno-mastoid,  which  was  the  seat  of  spasm, 
had  afforded  only  temporary  relief. 

G.  V.  POORE. 
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XANTHELASMA  (^avBos,  yellow ;  and 
fXiKTfxa,  a  lamina). — A  yellow  growth  in  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  skin,  assuming  the 
form  of  a  lamina  or  plate,  and  more  frequently 
met  with  in  the  eyelids  than  elsewhere.  See 
Xanthoma. 

XANTHOMA  (Ir.v^oV,  yellow).  —  Sy- 
NON.  :  Xanthelasnaa ;  Vitiligoidea  ;  Fr.  Mol- 
liiscum  Cholestirique  (Bazin) ;  Ger.  Fibroma 
Lipomatodes  (Virchow). 

Definition. — A  rare  disease,  characterised 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  yellow  growth,  in  the 
form  of  plates  or  raised  tubercles,  in  the  skin, 
and  sometimes  subsequently  in  areolo-fibrous 
tissue  elsewhere. 

ji^TiOLOGY. — The  presence  of  xanthoma  is 
frequently  associated  with  megrim  or  other 
neuralgiie,  with  gouty  conditions,  and  witli 
disorders  ofmenstiuation.  It  occurs  in  such 
frequent  connexion  with  those  morbid  func- 
tional conditions  or  actual  organic  diseases 
of  the  li\  er  which  lead  to  the  presence  of 
jaundice,  that  the  influence  of  this  as  an 
aetiological  factor  cannot  be  gainsaid,  although 
the  nature  of  the  relationship  is  not  appa- 
rent. These  conditions  are,  in  order  of  prob- 
able relative  fiequency,  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  bile-ducts,  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  biliary 
calculi,  atrophic  cirrhosis,  hydatids,  and  car- 
cinoma. Chronic  dyspepsia,  lithaemia,  and 
otlier  conditions  attributed  to  hepatic  dis- 
turbance are  also  often  present.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  jaundice  precedes  xanthoma 
by  a  prolonged  period— usually  a  year  or 
more — and  is  generally  present  when  it  de- 
velojiR.  In  a  certain  number  of  instances, 
however,  all  signs  of  jaundice  may  have 
disappeared,  while  in  others—  noted  especi- 
ally by  French  writers  —  a  persistent  yel- 
lowish tint  of  skin  (xatdhochromia),  not 
identical  with  jaundice,  and  imaccompanied 


by  other  evidences  of  bile-absorption,  has 
been  noted.  On  the  other  hand,  xanthoma 
is  frequently  seen  in  persons  apparently 
health}'  in  every  other  respect. 

The  female  sex  is  much  more  frequently 
affected  than  the  male,  in  the  proportion, 
according  to  Hutchinson,  of  three  to  two. 
Xanthoma  generally  begins  about  or  above 
the  age  of  forty  years,  but  a  dozen  cases  or 
more  are  recorded  in  children  below  pu- 
berty. These  have  never  been  in  association 
with  jaundice,  but  many  have  been  either 
congenital  or  hereditary,  while  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  even  in  successive  generations,  is 
sometimes  striking.  '  Probably  slight  de- 
velopments of  xanthoma  are  not  so  rare  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  give  rise  to  no  trouble, 
and  are  generally  overlooked '  (Crocker). 
Such  cases  are  often  unilateral. 

Anatoiiical  Characters. — The  following 
description  of  xanthoma  is  based  upon  the 
examination  of  growths  in  the  skin  alone. 

The  upper  ejiidermic  layers  are  healthy, 
but  there  is  usually  a  small  quantity  of 
granular  pigmentary  deposit  in  the  rete 
Malpighii.  The  changes  in  the  papillary 
layer  are  slight,  but  in  the  middle  and  lower 
layers  of  the  derma  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
yellowish-brown  pigment,  both  free  and  in 
cells.  The  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
feature,  however,  is  the  involvement  of  these 
latter  layers  by  a  new-growth  of  connective 
tissue,  the  amount  of  which  is  small  in  the 
flat,  and  great  in  the  tuberous,  variety.  In 
the  meshes  of  the  fibres  there  are  numerous 
round,  oval,  or  polygonal,  multinuclear  or 
granular,  epithelioid  cells,  which  vary  greatly 
in  size.  Often  they  are  arranged  in  masses 
surrounding  blood-vessels  or  sebaceous  glands. 
These  cells,  which  may  be  considered  as 
characteristic  '  xanthoma  cells,'  contain  many 
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choleslerlu  and  tyrosin  crystals,  as  well  aa 
yellowish  pi<;;inent  and  fat,  the  latter  being 
also  abundant  Lu  the  connective  tissue. 

There  is  uiiich  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  diseased  process  oii^jhi  to  be 
considered  a  purely  neoj)lastic  or  a  low  in- 
tlauiniatory  one.  but  the  presence  of  lar-^e 
endothelial  ajid  giant  cells,  as  well  as  of  the 
changes  in  the  arterial  walls  usually  associ- 
ated with  chronic  indauiiuation,  described  by 
Chanibard  and  others,  seems  to  turn  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  latter  view.  The 
papules  are  not  due  to  a  collection  of  sebiim 
witliin  the  follicles,  as  Hebra  suggested. 

Symptoms  .\nd  Coursk.— Two  types  of 
xanthoma,  (1)  the  fiat,  and  (2)  the  tubercular, 
are  usually  recognised,  but  as  the  differences 
between  them  are  mainly  of  degree,  and  do 
not  turn  upon  essential  characters,  they  are 
separately  described  only  in  accordance  with 
custom. 

1.  Flat  or  localised  xanthoma  (x. planum) 
is  the  much  more  frequent  form,  and  the 
great  majority  of  cases  do  not  call  for  medical 
relief.  It  generally  occurs  in  middle-aged 
or  older  women,  especially  in  those  of  dark 
complexion  or  who  suffer  from  neuralgia  or 
'  any  conditions  capable  of  producing  dark 
areolie  round  the  eyes'  (Hutchinson).  In 
the  immense  majority  of  cases  the  disease 
is  situated  upon  the  eyelids,  where  it  gene- 
rally begins  on  the  left  side,  above  and  a 
little  outside  the  inner  canthus.  Thence  it 
extends  slowly  outwards  along  the  upper  lid 
and  more  slowly  downwards  to  and  along 
the  lower  hd,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  the 
eye  may  be  surrounded  by  a  xanthomatous 
ring,  .\fter  a  variable  time  the  right  side 
becomes  similarly  affected,  and  the  disease 
piu-sues  the  same  course  as  on  the  left  side. 
The  patches  when  first  noticed  vary  in  size 
from  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea ;  the3'  are  deeply 
embedded  in  the  skin,  which  underijoes  no 
alteration  in  consistence  and  suppleness; 
they  vary  in  colour  from  the  palest  yellowish- 
white — to  recognise  which  the  blood  of  the 
part  must  be  expressed  by  the  finger — to  a 
bright  orange  or  dark  brownish  buff;  and 
have  been  not  inaptly  described  as  like  pieces 
of  chamois  leather  '  let  into  '  the  skin.  With 
a  lens  the  patches  can  be  seen  to  be  com- 
pjsed  of  fine  yellowish  granules.  .\t  the 
spreading  margin  they  are  sometimes  well 
defined,  sometimes  they  are  irregidarly  ser- 
rated, while  at  other  times  their  colour  gradu- 
ally merges  into  that  of  the  siuroundingskin. 
Occasionally  slight  irritation  is  present,  and 
when  the  eyes  are  encircled  there  may  be 
some  gene  in  the  movements  of  the  eyelids; 
with  these  exceptions  no  subjective  symiUoins 
are  present.  Single  patches  of  tlat  xanthoma 
have  in  rare  cases  been  noted  on  the  ear, 
neck,  chest,  penis,  prepuce,  and  tongue. 

2.  Tubercular  on  multiple  xanthoma  (r. 
tuberosum,  multiplex)  is  of  greater  rarity  and 
more  rerious  import  than  the  previous  type. 


It  is  also  much  more  frequent  in  women 
than  in  men,  especially  in  those  who  suffer, 
or  have  suffered,  from  jaundice,  .\ltluiugh 
it  may  occur  independently,  it  usually  shows 
itself  in  persons  suflenng  from  tlat  xanthoma 
of  the  eyelids,  and  not  infreipiently  the  first 
step  towards  its  estublishment  is  the  ap[>ear- 
ance  of  fiat  lesions  on  the  face,  other  than 
those  on  the  eyelids,  esjiecially  about  the 
nostrils,  mouth,  or  extf  rnal  auditory  meatus. 
The  most  characteristic  and  tuberous  lesions 
are  situated  on  the  extremities,  especially  on 
their  extensor  surfaces  and  on  points  much 
subjected  to  pressure,  such  as  the  tips  of  the 
elbows  and  knees,  buttocks,  shoulilers,  and 
backs  of  the  fingers.  The  colour  of  the 
tubercles  varies  within  the  same  wide  limits 
as  that  of  the  lesions  of  the  plane  variety,  but 
often  they  have  tufts  of  dilated  blood-vessels 
round  or  over  them.  In  size  they  vary  from 
ft  hemp-seed  to  a  pea,  but,  by  their  coalescence, 
swellings  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  or  even 
larger,  may  be  produced.  The  ei)idenui8 
over  these  is,  however,  intact,  and  they  are 
usually  only  slightly  tender  to  touch  and 
manipulation  ;  occasionally  they  itch  or  tingle 
a  little.  In  most  cases  a  few  fiat  lesions 
exist  here  and  there  over  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, and  are  present  in  greater  numbers 
over  the  palms  and  soles,  where  they  are 
ranged  in  rows  along  the  naturally  deep  lines 
of  the  parts,  which  they  exaggerate.  Some- 
times they  are  similarly  arranged  in  con- 
centric circles  roimd  the  anus.  On  the  trunk 
they  occasionally  have  the  unilateral  nerve- 
distribution  of  a  zoster.  The  development 
of  the  lesions  is  usually  very  slow — extend- 
ing over  years ;  and  ultimately  tlat  xanthoma 
may  show  itself  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  hps,  cheeks,  gums,  tongue,  fauces, 
pharynx,  cesophagus,  stomach,  bile-ducts, 
intestine,  peritoneum,  conjunctiva,  larynx, 
trachea,  bronchi,  pleura,  on  the  endothelium 
of  the  heart  or  great  arteries,  and  on  tendons. 

Xanthoma  iti  children  presents  some  such 
well-marked  peculiarities  as  to  merit  a  few 
words  of  special  mention.  It  has  never  been 
known  to  be  associated  with  jaundice,  but  is 
often  so  with  gout  or  rheumatism,  while  it 
is  fre(piently  hereditary,  may  affect  several 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  is  occa- 
sionally congenital.  The  lesions  are  gene- 
rally a  symmetrical,  often  uniLiteral,  markedly 
tuberose  ;  and  the  eyelids  are  comparatively 
seldom  attacked. 

DiAG.sosis. — Flat  xanthoma  may  be  con- 
founded with  milium  if  the  little,  projecting, 
whitish  masses  of  inspissated  sebum  which 
characterise  that  disease  are  thickly  grouped 
together  so  as  to  form  a  conglomerate  pla<|ue. 
Almost  invariably,  however,  a  few  charac- 
teristic outlying  lesions  are  jiresent.  In  any 
case  the  sebaceous  contents  of  a  milium  can 
always  be  S(iueezed  out  after  a  shallow  in- 
cision has  been  made,  whereas  in  xanthoma 
the  lesions  are  deeply  situated  in  the  corium« 
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and  cannot  be  expressed.  It  will  suffice  to 
mention  the  jiossibility  of  errors  in  diagnosis 
with  flat  warts  and  colloid  degeneration  of 
the  skill. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  xanthoma  the 
presence  or  history  of  jaundice  is  an  impor- 
tant factor.  The  dermatosis  which  most 
closely  simulates  it  is  urticaria  jiigmcntosa 
(hence  called  xanthelasmoidca  bj'  Tilbury 
Fox),  but  the  history,  distribution,  and  sub- 
jective symptoms  of  the  two  diseases  easily 
serve  to  distinguish  them. 

Prognosis. — In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  xanthoma  progresses  slowly  but  steadily 
for  months  or  years,  and  afterwards  persists 
unchanged.  In  at  least  four  instances,  how- 
ever, very  gradual  spontaneous  recovery  has 
been  known  to  occur,  the  skin  regaining 
its  normal  characters.  In  a  very  small 
number  of  cases  death  has  been  attributed 
to  patches  on  the  endothelium  of  the  heart 
or  great  arteries. 

Treatment.  -—  Treatment  is  seldom  re- 
sorted to  except  for  tlie  removal  of  disfiguring 
plaques  from  the  eyelids.  Tliis  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  excision,  and  great  care  is 
necessary  not  to  cut  too  deeply,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  subsequent  ectronion  or  epipliora.  A 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury in  collodion  has  been  successfully  used 
by  Stern  for  the  cauterisation  of  painful 
masses  on  the  elbows ;  while  Kaposi  states 
that  he  has  removed  xanthoma  tubercles 
from  the  jjalms  and  soles  by  repeated  vigorous 
washing  with  soft  soap,  and  making  the 
patients  wear  indiarubber  gloves  and  socks. 
Internal  treatment  is  of  no  use. 

J.  J.  Peingle. 

XANTHOMA     DIABETICORUM. 

Synon. :  X.  Glijcosuricum;  Lichen  Diabcti- 
cus. — Although  thislately  recognised  and  rare  j 
condition— the  identity  of  wliich  was  first 
clearly  established  by  Malcolm  Morris  in 
1888 — is  now  by  uui^■ersal  consent  consulered  i 
as  a  member  of  the  xanthoma  group,  it  i 
presents  several  points  of  distinction  which 
entitle  it  to  separate  description,  in  which 
its  chief  clinical  characters  may  conveni- 
ently be  contrasted  with  those  of  ordinary 
xanthoma.  The  following  conclusions  have 
been  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  seventeen 
indubitable  cases  on  record,  a  considerable 
majority  of  which  (fifteen  to  two)  have 
occurred  in  males,  the  age  of  the  persons 
affected  ranging  from  seventeen  to  forty- 
eight  years. 

Course  and  Symptoms.  —  The  disease 
almost  invariably  occurs  in  people  actually 
passing  sugar  in  the  urine,  although  gene- 
rally they  have  been  noted  as  stout  and 
aiiparently  in  good  health.  In  the  majority 
of  the  cases  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
uriii"  has  been  transitory,  and  unaccompanied 
by  the  other  phenomena  of  true  diabetes 
mellitas.     In  one  case,  moreover  (Cavafy's), 
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there  was  only  a  history  of  antecedent  gly- 
cosuria; while  in  another  (Besnier's),  who 
was  an  obese  man  without  glycosui'ia,  the 
father  of  the  patient  was  diabetic.  The 
eruption  evolves  quickly,  and,  after  a  variable 
stationary  period  extending  over  months  or 
years,  diminishes  with  considerable  raj^idity, 
to  ultimately  disappear  without  leaving  any 
trace  of  its  existence.  Sometimes  its  course 
is  intermittent  and  successive  outbreaks 
occur,  while  occasionally  fresh  lesions  develop 
during  the  retrocession  of  older  ones.  As  a 
rule  the  parts  first  affected  are  the  extensor 
surfaces  of  the  limbs,  especially  of  the  fore- 
arms ;  subsequently  the  lesions  usually 
appear  on  the  elbows  and  knees,  where  they 
have  a  great  tendency  to  become  confiuent 
and  form  raised  placjues.  They  are  com- 
monest on  extensor  surfaces,  the  buttocks, 
back,  face,  scalp,  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  bends  of  the  ankles,  but  they 
do  not  generally  affect  the  flexm-es.  They 
have  only  once  been  observed  on  the  eyelids, 
and  the  presence  of  jaundice  has  never  been 
noted.  The  constituent  tubercles  are  much 
firmer  and  denser  than  those  of  ordinary 
xanthoma,  ai'e  well  defined,  rounded  or 
obtusely  conical  at  the  apex,  and  may 
present  a  yellow  point  like  pus  at  the 
summit,  but  are  in  reality  solid  ;  often  there 
is  a  bright  zone  of  congestion  round  their 
base.  In  some  cases  the  tubercles  are  very 
pale,  while  in  others  their  colour  is  pink 
rather  than  yellow.  Itching  and  tingling 
are  always  troublesome,  and  occasionally 
there  is  great  tenderness,  while  neuralgic 
pains  sometimes  precede  the  eruption. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  Recent  re- 
searches establish  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween ordinary  and  diabetic  xanthoma  ; 
'  discrepancies  in  the  recorded  appearances 
being  fully  accounted  for  by  variations  in  the 
rate  of  the  infiammatory  process  and  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  hardening  and  stain- 
ing employed  '  (Morris).  Typical  xanthoma 
cells  are  present,  albeit  in  less  abundance 
than  in  fiat  xanthoma,  while  the  inflamma- 
tory changes  are  more  marked,  especially  in 
connexion  with  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 
They  also  extend  upwards  to  involve  the 
papillary  layer,  and  the  passage  of  fat  even 
into  the  epidermis  has  been  noted. 

Treatment. — Mild  tarry  or  lead  lotions, 
separate  or  combined,  generally  suffice  to 
allay  or  moderate  the  itching.  If  sugar 
disappear  from  the  urine  under  the  influence 
of  dietetic  or  other  measures  (codeine,  salicy- 
late of  sodium,  &c.)  the  eruption  usually  soon 
disappears.  J.  J.  Peingle. 

XERODERMA    PIGMENTOSUM. 

Synon.  :   Atrophoderma  Figmentosum. 

Description. — This  is  a  very  rare  disease, 
which  ahnost  invariably  commences  in  tl'e 
second  year  of  life.  Without  any  previi  us 
symptoms  or  a_  parent  cause,  but  sometimes 
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preceded  by  a  morbiliforra  or  patchy  ery- 
thema, a  copious  oiubroiik  of  t'reckle-liko 
pigmentation  appears  on  the  face,  nock,  and 
upj)i'r  extremities,  in  the  uncovered  parts,  in 
short,  reachiiif;  about  halfway  up  the  upper 
arms,  the  lefjs  being  sometimes  shghtly 
involved.  Otlier  lesions  follow,  namely,  tel- 
angiectases, white  atrophic  areas,  jiigmented 
flat  warts,  ulcerations —on  which  papillo- 
matous growths  form,  and,  if  not  removed, 
become  even  epitheliomatous,  and  thus  lead 
to  the  patient's  death.  Conjunctivitis  and 
pterygium  are  nearly  always  present,  and  the 
discliarge  is  largely  responsible  for  the  onset 
of  the  ulcers.  Cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
various  lesions  produces  inucli  disfigurement. 
The  ffitiologj-  and  j)athology  are  unknown. 
The  idtimate  prognosis  is  bad  ;  but  the  disease 
progresses  very  slowly,  and  if  the  eye  affec- 
tions are  effectually  treated  from  time  to 
time,  the  ulcers  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon, 
and  all  soft  papillomatous  growths  promptly 
removed,  the  cancerous  stage  may  be  averted 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Internal  treatment 
is  unavailing. 

H.  R.u)CLiFFE  Crocker. 
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XEROPHTHALMIA  (^-,po'c,  dry;  and 
<i(/)d(iA/»iiv,  the  eyi'l.  —  Sv.Nox.  :  Lippitudo 
arida,  Cels.  vi.  0,  'l''d;  Xerosis  Cotijitnrtivte. 
This  term  signifies  a  dry  ophthalmia,  or 
chronic  intlanmiution  of  the  coujimctiva 
without  much  (if  any)  watering  or  discharge. 
The  conjunctiva  is  thick,  dull,  opaijuo,  and 
often  skin-like.  In  severe  cases  it  is  shrunken, 
and  the  oculo-palpebral  folds  may  be  oblite- 
rated. The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  may 
also  be  involved.  The  morbid  changes  may 
be  the  result  of  injury,  especially  burns  ;  or  it 
may  follow  trachoma,  diphtheria,  pemphigus, 
and  otlier  severe  forms  of  conjunctivitis;  or 
it  may  be  due  to  insuthcient  covering  of  the 
eye  in  the  various  forms  of  lagophthalmia. 
A  peculiar  form  of  xerosis  conjunctiva;  occurs 
in  association  with  night-blindness  (see 
Nyctalopia).  On  the  ocular  conjunctivtc  are 
dry,  scaly-looking  patches,  which  by  gentle 
friction  of  the  lids  may  be  worked  into  a  fine 
foam  which  abounds  in  bacilli. 

J.  Tweedy. 

XEROSIS   CONJUNCTIVA. —Sf^ 

Xerophthalmia. 


YAWNING  (X.-S.  (7flHwi7i).— Synon.  :  I 
Fr.  Biiillement ;  Ger.  Gahnen. — Yawning  is 
one  of  the  physiological  expressions  of 
fatigue.  It  consists,  when  fully  developed, 
of  the  following  phenomena:  1.  A  deep  in- 
spiration, with  elevation  of  tlie  uvula  and 
palate.  2.  A  forcible  spasmodic  depression 
of  the  lower  jaw.  3.  A  flow  of  tears.  4.  A 
clicking  sound  in  both  ears.  5.  A  tendency 
(sometimes  irresistible)  to  stretch  the  limbs, 
especially  the  amis.  6.  An  expiration,  often 
accompanied  by  a  sound,  the  character  of 
which  has  probably  given  the  name  to  the 
act. 

/I-^TIOLOGY  AND  Pathology. — This  strange 
and  complicated  act  suggests  many  reflec- 
tions. Why,  when  we  are  tired,  should  we 
take  a  deep  breath  '?  It  may  be  that  the 
need  of  oxygen  experienced  by  the  fatigued 
tissues,  laden  with  waste  products,  prompts 
the  instinctive  and  forcible  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  ;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
that  yawning  is  common  when  we  are  merely 
emiuyc  and  not  genuinely  fatigued,  and  that 
it  is  decidedly  infectious,  are  botli  una  count- 
able on  such  a  theory.  Why  should  tlie  lower 
jaw  be  spasmodically  depressed  when  we  are 
fatigued  '?  The  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  the  temporal,  Inasseter,  and  internal 
pterygoid  muscles,  and  it  is  probable  th.it 
the  external  pterygoid  (whose  main  fuuc- 
IGO 


tions  it  is  to  move  the  jaw  forward)  has  also 
some  share  in  keeping  the  teeth  in  contact. 
These  muscles  are  constantly  in  action,  having 
to  support  the  jaw  against  tiie  force  of  gravity; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  as  in  other  cases 
of  prolonged  muscular  action,  they  should  be 
prone  to  evince  fatigue  by  failure  of  function. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  work  of 
supporting  the  jaw  is  divided  amongst  eight 
muscles  (four  on  either  side),  it  is  probable 
that  the  jaw  would  fall  more  often  than  it 
does.  When  one  set  of  muscles  is  fatigued, 
it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  experience  that 
their  antagonists  should  take  on  a  spasmodic 
action,  and  we  may  fairly  look  upon  the 
spasm  of  the  depressors  of  the  jaw,  when  the 
elevators  ore  fatigued,  as  the  physiologicol 
expression  of  an  occasional  pathological  phe- 
nomenon. These  considerations  ogain  do 
not  apply  to  those  instances  of  infectious 
(emotional)  yawning,  in  which  we  are  im- 
pelled to  imitate  what  we  see  in  others. 

.\  fact  of  considerable  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  yawning  is  the  great  extent  to 
wliich  Its  phenomena  are  limited  to  the  area 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  four  muscles  men- 
tioned above,  as  concerned  in  the  negative 
phase  of  yawning,  are  all  supplied  by  the 
fifth  ;  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  the  mylo-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  con- 
nected with  its  positive  phase,  are  also  sup- 
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plied  by  the  fifth.  The  flow  of  tears  and 
the  '  cHck  '  in  the  ears,  which  is  probably 
due  to  a  contraction  of  the  tensor  tympani, 
are  referable  to  the  influence  of  the  same 
nerve.  The  tensor  palati  is  likewise  in 
action ;  so  that  we  may  say  that  every 
muscle  supplied  by  the  fifth  is  concerned  in 
yawning.  Possibly  yawning  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  reflex  phenomenon,  of  which  the 
most  ordinary  stimulus  is  the  fatigued  con- 
dition of  the  elevators  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
reflex  eff'ects  are  largely  manifested  in  the 
area  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  they  clearly  spread 
beyond  it,  and  produce  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  palatal  muscles,  depressors  of  the 
hyoid  bone  and  larynx,  and  sometimes  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body  generally,  but  mainly 
of  the  extensors.  That  the  contraction  of 
the  body  muscles  at  least  is  a  purely  reflex 
l)henomenon,  may  be  gathered  from  the  in- 
teresting fact  which  has  been  often  observed 
in  cases  of  hemiplegia,  namely,  that  when  a 
hemiplegic  arm  is  entirely  bej-ond  the  con- 
trol of  the  will,  and  its  flexor  muscles  are 
contracted,  this  contracted  helpless  hand  will 
often  open  during  yawning,  the  stnnulus 
having  reached  the  extensors  of  the  fingers, 
not  through  the  ordinary  path  of  the  will, 
but  through  the  sijinal  cord  by  a  reflex  action 
travelling  along  some  other  path  of  nervous 
energy. 

In  these  days  when  so  much  is  heard  of 
'  hypnotism  '  and  '  suggestion  '  it  is  perhaps 
profitable  to  bear  in  mind  the  common  act 
of  yawning,  which  when  performed  in  public 
not  only  compels  the  spectator  to  perform  a 
similar  act,  but  definitely  begets  in  him  that 
mental  condition  of  fatigue  and  ennui  which 
is  almost  inseparable  from  the  physical  con- 
dition. 

Treatment. — Yawning  is  generally  only  a 
passing  phenomenon,  which  is  removed  by 
rest.  An  undue  tendency  to  yawn  may  in- 
dicate that  the  body  is  too  easily  fatigued ; 
and  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire 
whether  the  demands  upon  it  (mental,  physi- 
cal, or  sexual)  are  too  great.  These  may 
have  to  be  removed  or  avoided.  At  the  same 
time  the  bodily  health  should  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Iron  tonics  may  be  given  ;  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  crowded  assemblies  should 
be  forbidden ;  the  diet  should  be  nutritious 
and  digestible ;  and  the  amount  of  alcohol 
should  be  carefully  restricted  to  that  physio- 
logical minimum  which  may  be  necessary  to 
aid  digestion.  G.  V.  Poore, 
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YELLOW    FEVER.  —  Synon. 
Fievre  Jaune;  Ger.  Gelhes  Fieber. 

Definition.  —  A  iiestilential  contagious 
fever  of  a  continuous  and  special  type ; 
originally  developed  in  tropical  and  insular 
America  ;  occurring  only  in  regions  between 
45°  N.  and  35°  S.  lat. ;  and  dependent  for  its 
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origin  and  spread  upon  a  temperature  not 
lower  thati  70°  F.  Yellow  fever  presents 
two  well-defined  stages.  The  first  extends 
from  36  to  150  hours,  accordmg  to  the 
severity  of  the  disease,  and  is  marked  by 
rapid  circiflation  and  elevated  temperature. 
The  second  is  characterised  by  depression  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  powers  and  of  the 
circulation,  with  slow  and  often  intermittent 
pulse  ;  jaiuidice  ;  suppression  of  urine,  albu- 
minuria, and  desqviamation  of  the  renal 
epithelium ;  diminution  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood,  capillary  congestion,  passive  haemor- 
rhages from  the  mucous  surfaces,  and  black 
vomit ;  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and 
liver;  and  convulsions,  delirium,  and  coma. 
The  fever  is  not  dependent  for  its  origin  or 
propagation  on  those  causes  and  conditions 
which  generate  malarial  paroxysmal  fever, 
from  which  it  differs  essentially  in  symptoms 
and  pathology.  As  a  general  rule  it  occurs 
but  once  during  life. 

History. — The  origin  of  the  American 
plague,  or  yellow  fever,  is  involved  in  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  in  regions 
in  which  it  occurs,  both  amongst  natives 
and  foreigners,  of  severe  forms  of  malarial 
fever,  often  attended  with  jaundice,  passive 
haemorrhages,  and  black  vomit.  In  the 
eleventh  century  a  disease  closely  resemblmg 
yellow  fever,  known  as  the  Matlazahuutl, 
made  great  ravages  amongst  the  Mexicans, 
but  it  was  peculiar  to  the  aborigines,  never 
attacking  white  people  ;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary, Mexican  Indians  seldom  suffer  from 
yellow  fever.  According  to  authors,  the  first 
trace  of  yellow  fever  was  observed  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  San  Domingo  and  Porto  Rico ; 
and  Columbus,  landing  at  the  former  place 
in  1493,  lost  the  greater  number  of  his  men, 
within  a  year  after  their  arrival,  from  a 
disease  described  as  being  '  yellow  as  oaffron 
or  gold.'  From  1544  to  1635,  when  it  ap- 
peared at  Guadeloupe,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  outbreak,  but  thenceforward  it  occurred 
at  irregular  intervals.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  it  spread  along  the  east  coast  of 
America,  as  far  as  8°  S.  lat.  and  42°  N.  lat., 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  United 
States  at  Boston  in  1693.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  appeared  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  and  extended  even  to  Europe 
and  Madagascar  ;  the  great  commercial  and 
military  activity  of  this  time  doubtless 
favouring  its  spread,  and  increasing  the 
frequency  of  the  epidemics,  eighteen  being 
recorded  as  having  occurred  in  San  Domingo 
within  the  century.  Early  in  1700  it  reached 
New  York.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  reached  47°  N.  lat.  in  America, 
and  also  prevailed  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in 
Leghorn,  and  in  the  maritime  cities  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  1853, 1807, 1873,  and  1878, 
it  spread  to  a  larsje  number  of  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  American 
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continent,  beinj;  transported  by  rnilroails  and 
ships.  During;  this  century  it  apjiears  to 
have  relin(iuisiied  its  hold  upon  the  northern 
cities  of  tlie  Athmtic  coasts,  and  has  been 
concentrated  chieHy  alonjj  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Athintic  and  Gulf  coasts. 
Yellow  fever  has  prevailed  ahnost  annually 
as  an  e!ideinic  at  Havana  from  April  to 
December ;  and  from  time  immemorial  it 
has  been  endemic  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Geogr.\phical  Distribution. — At  an  early 
day  it  was  established  that  yellow  fever  is 
emphatically  the  disease  of  strangers  in  the 
warm,  moist  climates  of  insular  and  tropical 
America.  It  is  endemic  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  absent,  the  seasons  of 
the  year  having  but  little  inlluence  in  eradi- 
cating it,  though  the  disease  is  most  fatal 
from  May  to  August.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  history  of  the  settlements  along  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
demonstrated  that  in  the  more  temperate 
regions  it  is  a  disease  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, and  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
endemic.  Since  the  disease  is  dependent  in 
a  great  measure  upon  an  elevated  tempera- 
ture, its  occurrence  is  limited  to  tropical  and 
sublrojiical  regions,  or  to  countries  having  a 
tropical  climate,  or  a  sunnner  of  suthcient 
length  and  heat.  Within  these  prescribed 
limits  the  exciting  cause  seems  to  exist,  but 
still  the  fever  has  seldom,  if  ever,  shown 
itself  except  in  maritime  regions,  elevated 
but  a  few  feet  above  the  sea.  From  Brazil 
to  Vera  Cruz  in  one  direction,  and  from 
Barbadoes  to  Tampico  in  another,  the  ex- 
citing causes  are  in  constant  though  unequal 
force,  depending  on  differences  of  season, 
locality,  and  constitution.  On  the  .\tlantic 
coast  it  has  extended  as  far  north  as  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  Portland,  Maine ;  while 
in  the  Mississippi  valley  it  has  three  times 
apjieared  as  high  as  Memphis,  Tennessee,  in 
latitude  8i5°  N.  In  an  eastern  direction,  but 
within  the  same  i)arallels,  it  has  extended  to 
Cadiz,  Xeres,  Cartliagena,  Malaga,  Alicant, 
Seville,  Barcelona,  and  other  cities  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior  of  Spain.  It  has 
prevailed  several  times  at  Gil)raltar,  once  at 
Kochefort,  twice  at  Lisbon,  and  once  at 
Leghorn.  It  j)revailed  at  Monte  Video, 
lat.  '64°  54'  S.  in  1857  and  1872 ;  in  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1858  and  1871 ;  once  at  I'anr.ma 
and  Callao,  and  at  Lima  and  Cuzco  in  Peru, 
in  1854  and  1856.  In  America  it  reaches 
from  lat.  30"  S.  to  45°  N.  on  the  .\tlantic 
coast,  and  to  35°  N.  in  the  Mississipjii  valley. 
On  the  Pacilic  coast  it  extends  from  15^  S. 
to  9^  N.  Its  longitudinal  limits  in  the  same 
country  are  (30^  to  97°  \V.  In  the  eastern 
hemisphere  it  occurs  within  the  limits  of 
42°  N.  and  8°  S.  It  is  said  not  to  appear 
in  the  East  Indies  or  China. 

Perpendicular  distribution. — The  older 
statements,  that  yellow  fever  never  extended 
beyond  the  height  of  2,500  ft.,  are  shown  to  | 


be  incorrect ;  for  it  has  prevailed  in  the  ele- 
vated tablelands  of  Caracas,  3, 000  ft.  above 
the  sea-level,  on  more  than  one  occasion  ; 
and  in  1854  and  185»i  it  conunitted  fearful 
ravages  in  Cuzco  at  an  elevation  of  11,878  ft., 
and  even  in  other  places  in  the  .Vndes  at 
14.000  ft.  Great  variety,  however,  exists  in 
this  respect,  for  at  .\alapa,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
same  parallel  with  \era  Cruz,  4,330  ft.  above 
the  sea,  it  has  never  prevailed  as  an  epi- 
demic;  and  tlie  hills  in  .lamaica  and  San 
Domingo  are  free  from  the  pestilence  which 
rages  in  the  low  lands. 

yKTioLOOY  AND  pATHOLoov. — Relation  to 
population. — A  certain  degree  of  density  of 
population  appears  to  be  essential  to  the 
production  of  yellow  fever,  which  never 
originates  in  country  districts,  but  is  a  disease 
of  crowded  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean 
or  large  rivers,  and  of  ships.  Its  origin  and 
sprea<l  are  favoured  by  the  congrei;ation  of 
persons  born  in  a  cold  climate ;  and  where 
developed  in  strangers  who  have  landed  in  a 
port  in  which  it  is  not  prevailing,  it  appears 
to  be  referable  to  the  action  of  endemic 
causes  upon  highly  susceptible  individuals. 

liclation  to  temperature. — However  violent 
the  disease  may  be  at  any  place,  yellow  fever 
is  arrested  from  the  day  on  w  liich  the  earth 
is  frozen,  and  sudi  localities  may  then  be 
visited  with  impunity  by  strangers.  The 
singular  occurrence  of  the  disease  at  the  high 
elevations  in  the  Andes  above  mentioned, 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  whilst  in 
those  regions  the  night  and  morning  are 
excessively  cold,  intense  heat  prevails  in  the 
afternoon. 

Incubation. — The  period  of  incubation 
api)ears  to  vary  in  different  epidemics,  and  in 
different  individuals  in  the  same  epidemic, 
and  may  extend  irom  twenty-four  iiours  to 
weeks  or  even  months.  In  this  respect 
yellow  fever  resembles  disea.ses  of  malarial 
origin,  and  ditlers  from  the  well-defined  con- 
tagious maladies.  Whilst  in  some  a  few 
hours'  exposure  to  an  infected  atmosphere  is 
sufficient  to  determine  the  disease,  others 
may  remain  luiaffectid  until  the  end  of  an 
epidemic,  or  even  through  several  ei>idemic8. 
Cases  have  been  known  to  occur  in  the 
winter,  weeks  after  it  appeared  that  the 
disease  was  entirely  checked,  the  poison  being 
looked  upon  as  lying  dormant  in  the  system. 
Like  many  other  contagious  diseases,  it  may 
be  communicated  to  the  foetus,  and  this  is 
supposed  to  partially  explain  the  immunity 
enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  localities  in  which 
it  is  endemic. 

Essential  cause. — The  various  opinions  on 
this  point  fall  under  three  heads :  1,  That 
yellow  fever  is  a  disease  induced  essentially 
and  solely  by  contagion.  2.  That  it  is 
essentially  of  endemic  origin.  3.  That  being 
of  endemic  origin,  it  afterwards  becomes 
contagious. 

The  idea  has  been  extensively  entertained 
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that  intermittent,  remittent,  and  pernicious 
paroxysmal  malarial  fevers,  as  well  as  yellow 
fever,  assmue  more  or  less,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  type  of  each  other,  and 
are  essentially  the  same,  modified  only  by 
the  intensity  of  the  cause,  and  by  the  prevail- 
ing constitution.  The  marked  exemption 
from  the  disease  of  the  natives  of  districts 
where  yeUow  fever  is  endemic,  with  their 
liability  to  mild  intermittent  and  remittent 
attacks,  is  regarded  as  supporting  this  view. 

The  following  facts  have  been  cited  to  sus- 
tain the  opinion  that  yellow  fever  arises  from 
miasmata.  1.  It  always  appears  simul- 
taneously with  bilious  remittent.  2.  A  high 
range  of  temperature  is  essential  to  the 
generation  of  its  cause.  '6.  Its  first  appear-  { 
ance  is  almost  always  in  the  lowest  and  most  i 
filthy  parts  of  towns ;  and  in  localities 
favourable  to  the  pi-oduction  of  miasmata. 
4.  The  supervention  of  storms,  heavy  rains, 
or  cold  weather  puts  an  immediate  check  to 
its  progress. 

With  some  writers  it  is  still  even  a  disputed 
question  whether  certain  fevers  which  have, 
or  are  supposed  to  have,  their  source  in  vege- 
table miasmata,  or  in  etHuvia  from  marshes, 
or  from  infusoria  or  fungi,  developed  and 
propagated  imder  certain  combinations  of 
heat,  moisture,  and  putrefying  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  are  subsequently  spread 
by  contagion ;  wliilst  other  writers  contend 
that  within  the  tropics  yellow  fever  may  at 
any  time,  under  certain  conditions  of  mois- 
ture and  temperature,  arise  de  novo,  in  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  and  filthy  | 
ship  or  city.  Others,  again,  as  strenuously 
uphold  tlie  doctrine  that  yellow  fever  is  a 
specific,  contagious,  pestilential  disease,  which, 
lilie  smaU-pox  or  measles,  may  be  transferred 
and  communicated  from  one  ship  or  city  to 
others,  thus  following  the  great  avenxies  of 
commerce.  A  third  class  adopt  and  advo- 
cate a  doctrine  which  embraces  the  main 
features  of  both  propositions.  Some  who 
hold  that  yellow  fever  may  be  engendered  de 
novo  in  the  holds  or  atmosphere  of  ships 
navigating  in  the  warm,  moist,  tropical 
regions,  have  coupled  with  this  view  the  doc- 
trine that  if  this  poisoned  atmosphere  be 
allowed  to  escape  at  the  wharves  of  cities 
situated  beyond  the  yellow-fever  zone,  those 
only  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  in- 
fluence will  be  affected,  and  its  subsequent 
spread  will  depend  upon  conditions  of  tilth 
and  crowding  of  such  localities,  the  disease 
never  spreading  endemically,  but  falling 
harmless  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  salu- 
brious locality.  According  to  this  view,  the 
development  of  this  malignant  fever  requires 
the  conjoint  operation  of  both  local  and 
general  causes,  constituting  an  endemico- 
epidemic  which  is  insuscei^tible  of  propaga- 
tion by  specific  contagion  ;  and  in  the  summer 
atmosphere  of  a  city  lying  beyond  the  yellow- 
fever  zone   there  must   exist  some  peculiar 


combination  of  circumstances,  or  some  pecu- 
liar agency,  favourable  to  its  development. 
In  these  cases  it  is  affirmed  that  tliere  is 
generally  found  an  infected  district,  which 
slowly  and  regularly  extends  its  boundaries, 
rendering  all  who  come  within  its  limits 
subject  to  this  form  of  fever. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  experience  of 
several  centuries  leads  to  the  view  that  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever  is  perennially  present  in 
the  tropical  and  subtropical  cities  of  America; 
that  it  maintams  the  same  relation  towards 
the  human  system  as  the  other  malarial 
emanations  of  swamps  and  lowlands ;  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  be  developed  at  any  time, 
in  different  degrees  of  intensity,  by  the  com- 
bined operation  of  heat  and  other  agents. 
Amongst  the  most  striking  circumstances  in 
the  aetiology  of  yellow  fever  are  the  marked 
geographical  boundaries  within  which  it  is 
confined,  and  the  circumscribed  localities  in 
which  it  prevails  ;  its  more  frequent  preva- 
lence in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere ;  its  almost  universal  limitation 
to  commercial  seaports  elevated  but  a  few 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  although  it 
occasionally  spreads  to  towns  and  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  situated  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers ;  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  frequently  circumscribed  within  certain 
limited  and  well-defined  portions  of  thelocality 
or  city  in  which  it  prevails.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  vastly  greater  susceptibility  of 
strangers  over  the  natives  of  regions  in  which 
the  disease  is  endemic,  although  this  suscepti- 
bility is  liable  to  diminution  by  residence  in 
the  proscribed  regions. 

Possibly  the  specific  infectious  agent  in 
yellow  fever  is  a  living  micro-organism 
which,  vmder  favourable  meteorological  con- 
ditions, multiplies  external  to  the  human 
body  in  insanitary  localities,  wlien  it  finds 
a  suitable  pabulum  for  its  growth.  But  the 
correctness  of  this  inference  has  not  as  yet 
been  established  by  an  experimental  demon- 
stration, and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
morphological  and  biological  characters  of 
the  yellow-fever  germ. 

Anatomical  Characters.  —  In  cases  of 
death  from  yellow  fever  the  features  are 
frequently  bloated ;  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
upper  part  of  the  trunk  is  of  a  golden-yellow 
colour ;  whilst  dependent  parts  present  a 
mottled  purple,  and  a  yellow  ecehymosed 
appearance.  Considerable  quantities  of  dark 
fluid  blood  escape  on  section  of  the  muscles, 
becoming  bright  scarlet  on  exposure.  Putre- 
factive changes  set  in  early,  commencing 
sometimes  even  before  death. 

The  nervous  system  presents  no  charac- 
teristic appearances  beyond  general  con- 
gestion. Urea,  bile,  and  leucin  have  been 
obtained,  by  analysis,  from  the  brain. 

The  heart  is  in  a  condition  of  acute  fatty 
degeneration,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  brownish- 
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yellow  colour.  This  dejjoneration  is  more 
extensive  iiiul  more  rapid  than  in  any  other 
disease.  The  cavities  uro  usiiully  filled  with 
dark  Huiil  blood,  whicli  contains  an  excess 
of  urea,  aunuonia,  and  extractives,  with  a 
great  diminution  of  librin.  No  such  appear- 
ances are  found  in  the  heart  in  malarial 
fever. 

The  luiifjs  present  extreme  con<);estion  of 
dependent  portions,  and  sometimes  circum- 
scribed hsemorrhages  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is 
frequently  intensely  conj^ested,  softened,  and 
eroded,  often  containing;  largo  quantities  of 
black  vomit  of  an  alkaline  reaction,  from  the 
pi'esence  of  aunuonia,  resulting  from  (iiilc- 
viortem  decomposition  of  the  in-ea.  Micro- 
scopically the  vomit  is  seen  to  contain  red 
blood-corpuscles,  gastric  epithelial  cells,  dark 
masses  of  ha^matin,  and  sometimes  vibriones 
and  other  organisms. 

The  intestines,  as  a  general  rule,  are  dark- 
coloured  and  distended  with  gas,  sometimes 
containing  large  (luantilios  of  dark  altered 
blood,  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  Bile  is  alwa3'8 
absent  from  the  intestinal  contents.  Intus- 
susception of  the  bowels  is  by  no  means 
infrequent. 

The  liver  is  yellow  and  bloodless,  and  the 
stroma  and  secreting  cells  are  infiltrated 
with  fat,  though  the  organ  is  firmer  tlian 
is  the  case  in  ordinary  fatty  degeneration. 
None  of  the  pigment  deposited  in  the  portal 
capillary  system  in  nuilarial  fevers  is  found 
in  yellow  fever.  ^Vhen  yellow  fever  has 
been  preceded  by  or  engrafted  on  malarial 
fever,  the  liver  presents  the  appearances  of 
both  these  diseases,  and  hence  some  con- 
fusion has  occurred  in  the  recognition  of  the 
normal  pathological  appearances  proper  to 
each.  The  golden-yelU)w  colour  of  the 
yellow-fever  liver  can  be  extracted  both  by 
alcohol  and  water.  A  similar  decoction  of 
the  malarial  liver  is  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour ;  in  the  latter  case  also  the  orj^an  is 
softer,  contains  more  blood,  and  is  readily 
dissolved  by  liijuor  potassie,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  venous  blood, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  yellow  fever. 
Large  quantities  of  urea  and  fat,  as  well  as 
glycogen  and  glucose,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  yellow-fever  liver,  whilst,  as  a  general 
rule,  grape-sugar  is  absent  from  the  malarial 
form. 

As  a  general  rule  the  {jaU-blaihler  is  con- 
tracted and  flaccid,  and  contains  but  very 
little  bile ;  but  sometimes  it  is  distended 
with  dark  grumous  blood,  and  occasionally 
an  albuminous  nuicoid  liquid,  withoiit  a  trace 
of  bile.  In  malarial  fever,  on  tiie  contrary, 
the  gall-bladder  is  usually  full  of  dark  green- 
ish-black bile. 

The  spleen  is  but  Slightly  enlarged  as  a 
rule,  and  is  frequently  normal  in  size  and 
appeai'ance,  internally  as  well  as  outside. 


The  kidneys  are  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour,  and  loaded  with  fat.  Tiie  Malpiglnan 
corpuscles  and  tui)uli  urinit'eri  are  filleil  witi> 
granular  albuminoid  iind  fatty  matter,  de- 
tached epithelial  cells,  and  oil-globules. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  almost  always 
empty;  the  little  urine  that  it  may  contain 
is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  free  from  crystal- 
line deposit,  and  loaded  with  albumin. 

Symptoms. — Invasion. — The  symptoms  of 
yellow  fever  at  this  stage  are  uncertain  and 
ill-defined,  .\ttacking  a  connnunity,  as  this 
disease  does,  without  discrimination  of  age, 
sex,  or  state  of  health,  those  only  being 
exempt  who  have  already  sutfered  from  the 
malady,  it  of  necessity  offers  tiio  greatest 
variety  of  m.\nifestations.  The  onset,  as 
occurring  suddenly  in  apjiarent  health,  is 
marked  by  intense  headache,  rigors,  pain  in 
the  limbs  and  back,  rapid  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, eyes  glistening  and  sufl'used,  congested 
coimtenance,  intense  thirst,  anorexia,  un- 
easiness at  the  epigastriima,  nausea,  and 
vomiting. 

Stage  of  chill,  or  jtriniary  depression. — 
Here,  also,  the  symptoms  are  not  uniform. 
In  some  cases,  and  even  in  those  of  the 
greatest  violence,  chills  are  entirely  absent, 
or  amount  only  to  a  sense  of  coldness.  In 
others  they  are  deep,  ])enetrating,  and  stupe- 
fying, or  alternate  with  flushes  of  heat  and 
crawling  sensations  ;  or  the  constriction  of 
peripiieral  vessels  may  be  extreme,  causing 
a  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  skin.  In 
some  cases,  again,  the  disease  is  ushered  in 
by  giddiness,  and  in  others  with  convulsions. 
Neither  the  presence  nor  absence  of  chills, 
therefore,  can  be  regarded  as  characteristic. 
The  chills,  when  they  do  occur,  differ  from 
those  occurring  in  true  malarial  fever,  and 
rather  resemble  those  which  may  take  jdace 
at  the  onset  of  such  diseases  as  small-pox  or 
I  pneumonia. 

Stage  of  reaction. — The  stage  of  .active 
febrile  excitement  follows  the  chills,  or  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  pro- 
!  stration,  and  languor,  with  severe  pain  in 
the  head  and  limbs,  in  the  form  of  a  rapid 
elevation  of  temperature.  This  ranges  in 
the  first  day  of  tiie  disease,  according  to 
its  severity,  from  lO'i^  to  110"  K.  in  the 
axilla  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  internal 
organs  attain  in  some  cases  a  temi)eratiire  of 
iri'.  .As  a  f,'eneral  rule,  from  the  third  to 
the  fifth  day  it  falls  to  the  normal  standard 
and  even  below  it ;  in  some  fatal  cases  it 
rises  again  towards  the  end,  rarely,  however, 
exceeding  104'  F.,  and  never  attuiiiinf;  the 
high  degree  reached  at  first.  The  super- 
vention of  any  inflammatory  condition,  or 
the  occurrence  of  an  abscess,  will  also  cause 
a  rise  of  temperature,  with  slight  eveninjj 
exacerbations ;  but  as  a  rule  the  secondary 
elevation  thus  caused  never  efjuals  the 
maximum  of  the  stage  of  active  febrile 
excitement.       When    malarial     paroxysmal 
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fever  is  engrafted  upon  yellow  fever,  in  its 
later  stages,  or  during  the  period  of  con- 
valescence, the  temperature  during  the  hot 
stage  maj'  even  exceed  the  maximum  of  that 
of  yellow  fever,  but  it  will  be  characterised 
by  sudden  periodic  depressions  and  eleva- 
tions recurring  at  definite  intervals.  The 
pulse,  when  reaction  has  set  in,  is  rapid, 
strong,  tense,  and  full,  though  occasionally 
feeble  and  compressible.  The  increase  of 
the  fre(]uency  of  the  pulse  does  not,  however, 
as  a  general  rule,  continue  to  correspond 
with  the  elevation  of  the  temperature  ;  and 
in  many  cases  the  remarkable  phenomenon  is 
M'itnessed  of  the  pulse  progressively  decreasing 
in  frequency,  and  even  descending  below  the 
normal  standard,  while  the  temperature  is 
maintained  at  an  elevated  degree.  This 
singular  circumstance  is  of  great  diagnostic 
value,  as  serving  to  distinguish  yellow  fever 
from  other  diseases,  and  especially  from 
malarial  paroxysmal  fever,  and  also  as 
indicating  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a 
poison  possessing  a  specially  depressing 
influence  on  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pulse  may  increase  in  frequency,  but 
diminish  in  force,  near  the  fatal  issue,  with  a 
fall  in  temperature,  particularly  if  there  have 
occurred  free  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
The  stage  of  febrile  excitement  is  not  of 
fixed  duration,  and  may  in  some  of  the 
gravest  cases  appear  to  be  comparatively 
mild  and  unimportant.  At  the  same  time 
the  pains  may  be  so  slight,  and  there  may  be 
such  an  absence  of  delirium  and  but  small 
failure  of  strength,  that  both  patient  and 
physician  may  be  deceived,  and  yet  the 
former  may  die  without  taking  to  his  bed. 
In  most  of  these  so-called  '  walking  cases,' 
the  kidneys  have  been  involved  from 
the  inception  of  the  disease,  and  complete 
suppression  of  the  urine  has  supervened 
before  death.  This  latter  symptom  is  almost 
invariably  fatal,  and  is  a  chief  cause  of  the 
hiemorrhages  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  also  of  the  marked  blood  changes,  lead- 
ing to  severe  nervous  disturbances,  and 
frequently  to  sudden  death.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  fever-poison  directly 
interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal nnxcous  membrane,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  loading  thereby  the  already  vitiated 
blood  with  the  abnormal  products  of  their 
disintegration,  whilst  the  circulation  of  the 
impure  blood  necessarily  affects  all  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  intensifies  the 
morbid  changes  in  those  organs  primarily 
attacked  by  the  specific  poison.  The  action 
of  the  poison  of  yellow  fever,  during  the 
stage  of  acute  febrile  excitement,  is  mani- 
fes-ted  not  only  by  intense  pain  in  the  head 
and  back,  and  the  florid  congestion  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  the  anorexia  and  nausea,  the 
pyrexia  and  increased  frequency  of  pulse, 
but  also  by  the  albuminuria,  which  is  rarely 
entirely    absent   in    severe    cases,   and   may 


make  its  appearance  on  the  first  day  of  the 
febrile  state. 

The  congestion,  so  marked  upon  the  con- 
junctiva and  skin,  extends  also  to  the  internal 
organs,  and  is  well  seen  in  the  injected  nares, 
crimson  lips,  scarlet  tip  and  edges  of  the 
tongue.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  stage  of 
febrile  excitement,  the  tongue  is  pointed,  red 
at  the  tip  and  edges,  and  coated  with  thick 
white  and  yellow  fur  in  the  centre  and  over 
the  roots.  After  the  febrile  excitement  has 
continued  for  over  three  days,  in  some  cases 
the  tongue  may  present  a  corrugated,  cracked, 
and  bloody  appearance.  We  never  observe 
in  specific  yellow  fever  the  broad  tongue  with 
indented  edges,  which  often  characterises 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  malarial  or 
paludal  poison.  The  gums  are  red,  spongy, 
and  often  bleed  upon  pressure,  and  the 
fauces  brilliantly  congested.  The  fact  that 
mere  examination  of  the  throat  and  de- 
pression of  the  tongue  are  sufficient  to  cause 
nausea  and  retching,  is  an  important  dia- 
gnostic sign. 

Stage  of  depression  and  exhaustion. — In 
cases  which  terminate  favourably,  the 
deleterious  substances  generated  during 
the  stage  of  febrile  excitement  are  gradually 
eliminated,  and  the  organs  especially  affected 
by  the  poison  resume  their  healthy  actions. 
In  those  cases  which  end  fatally  at  this  stage, 
the  issue  appears  to  be  mainly  determined 
by  heart-failure  from  acute  fatty  degenera- 
rion,  as  well  as  the  profound  blood-changes 
induced  by  the  specific  poison,  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  the  functions  of  which  are  arrested. 
There  appear  to  be  no  just  grounds  for  the 
subdivision  of  this  fourth  stage,  in  accordance 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  htemorrhage, 
coma,  jaundice,  uriEmie  poisoning  and  con- 
vulsions, for  these  are  simply  effects  and 
aggi-avations  of  the  preceding  symptoms, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  the  maximum 
phenomena  of  the  stage.  Neither  is  this 
stage  to  be  regarded  as  similar  to,  or  identical 
with,  the  intermission  or  remission  of  ma- 
larial fever,  or  as  an  abortive  repetition  of 
the  febrile  stage,  in  which  the  disease  ends 
from  adynamic  incompetency  to  carry  out 
the  phenomena. 

The  black  vomit. — The  ejection  of  altered 
blood  fi-om  the  stomach — black  vomit — 
during  the  period  of  depression,  although 
not  absolutely  characteristic  of  yellow  fever, 
is  still  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to 
demand  special  consideration,  both  of  its 
nature  and  origin.  The  character  of  the 
matters  vomited  varies  in  different  stages  of 
the  disease,  as  also  with  the  degree  of  its 
severity.  Whilst  yellow  fever  is  characterised, 
in  common  with  several  other  diseased  states, 
by  an  irritation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vomited 
matters  does  not  rest  entirely  upon  this  irri- 
tation and  congestion,  but  is  influenced  to  a 
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greater  or  less  extent  by  the  chnnRcs  in  tlie 
blood,  liver,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system. 
The  vomiting  also  may  be  regarded  as.  to  a 
certain  extent,  salutary,  and  as  an  eftbrt  for 
the  elimination  of  excremeutitious  materials 
from  the  blood.  For  in  some  eases  distinct 
improvement  follows  the  vomiting,  as  seen 
in  the  abatement  of  tiio  pyrexia,  and  the 
cleaner  condition  of  the  tongiie  ;  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that,  were  it  not  for  tlie  profound 
changes  in  the  blood  and  organs  lying  at  the 
back  of  this  almost  universally  fatal  symp- 
tom, recovery  might  start  from  its  occur- 
rence. The  first  ejections  generally  consist 
of  the  ordinary  gastric  secretions,  followed 
by  a  mucoid  tluid,  which  is  frequently  at  first 
tinged  witli  bile,  sometimes  of  an  acid, 
sometimes  of  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
acidity  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  any 
peculiar  acid,  but  to  hydrochloric  or  lactic 
acid,  and  is  mainly  determined  in  intensity 
by  the  nature  of  the  ingesta.  After  the  first 
vomiting  the  stomach  may  remain  tolerably 
quiet  until  the  subsidence  of  the  fever  on  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  day,  when,  without  any 
premonitory  sj-mptoms  of  nausea,  the  sto- 
mach, on  an}'  trifling  jiiovocation,  may  eject 
a  quantity  of  clear,  pale,  almost  limpid,  and 
slightly  acid,  opalescent  fluid.  At  this  period 
the  disease  may  terminate,  as  if  this  excre- 
tion were  similar  to  the  perspiration  of  inter- 
mittent fever.  If  the  vomiting  continue,  it 
becomes  first  streaked  with  dark  flocculi  of 
altered  blood,  and  acquires  an  alkaline  re- 
action, due  to  carbonate  of  ammonium,  arising 
from  the  decomjiosition  of  the  urea,  which  is 
eliminated  fi-ona  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  black  vomit  varies  in  specific 
gravity  from  near  that  of  distilled  water  to 
that  of  blood  ;  and  it  consists  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  mixed  with 
food,  altered  blood,  epithelial  cells,  and 
excremeutitious  products,  such  as  urea  and 
carbonate  of  ammonium. 

The  urine. — The  reaction  of  the  urine  is 
invariably  acid,  even  in  the  gravest  cases. 
As  a  rule,  the  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
1,009  to  1.028.  In  those  specimens  of  the 
highest  density  the  increase  appeared  to  be 
due  to  the  amount  of  albumen.  During  tho 
early  stages  of  the  disea^e,  the  urine  is  nor- 
mal in  colour,  clearness,  and  quantity ;  as 
the  disease  proceeds,  it  becomes  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  from  the  admixture  of  bile  ; 
and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  appears  turbid, 
from  the  presence  of  renal  epithelial  cells, 
tube-casts,  and  j-ellow  granular  albimiinoid 
matter.  The  colour  may  deepen  to  orange- 
red,  or  even  to  reddish-brown  ;  and  the  urine 
sometimes  presents  an  oily  appearance.  The 
quantity  may  be  much  diminished,  up  to 
complete  suppression.  As  a  (jeneral  rule, 
the  amount  is  diminished  in  the  active  stajjea 
of  tho  fever.  If  the  case  advance  favourably 
the  urine  is  copious,  and  the  colour  projn'es- 
sively  increases  in  depth  even  to  almost  black. 


In  grave  cases  it  is  much  less  abundant,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  a  much  lighter  colour. 
Albumin  is  an  almost  invariable  constituent, 
and  may  a])pcar  as  early  as  the  first  day  of 
the  disease,  but  most  generally  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth.  When  convalescence  is 
protracted,  tho  albuminuria  may  continue 
long  after  all  symptoms  but  debility  have 
left  the  patient.  When  precipitated  by  heat 
or  nitric  acid,  the  albumin  appears  of  a 
golden  yellow  or  light  brownish  colour.  As 
much  as  one  ounce  of  dried  albumin  has 
been  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  repre- 
senting the  albumin  of  nearly  one  pound  of 
blood.  Associated  with  the  albumin  are 
renal  epithelial  cells,  and  casts  of  tubules, 

I  but  tho  albuminuria  must  not  be  wholly 
referred  to  an  acuto  desquamation  of  the 
excretor}'  cells,  nor  to  mere  capillary  conges- 
tion, being  e(iually  due  to  chemical  chanjjes 
effected  by  the  poison  of  yellow  fever  in  the 

I  albumin  and  fibrin  of  tho  blood.  The  albu- 
min appears  in  large  amount  in  the  urine,  in 
cases  where  there  is  no  ajiparent  failure  in 

'  the  excretory  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  in 
which  the  urine  is  abundant,  and  laden  with 
urea  as  well  as  bile.  The  presence  in  the 
urine  of  red  corpuscles  and  the  colouring- 
matter  of  the  blood  is  not  so  characteristic 
in  this  disease  as  in  the  so-called  malarial 
ha}maturia,  where  renal  casts  and  epithelium 
may  occur  in  considerable  amount,  but  with 
only  sufiicient  albumin  to  correspond  to  the 

'  exuded  blood  ;  whilst  in  yellow  fever,  when 
blood  does  appear  in  the  urine,  the  amount  of 
albumin  is  much  greater  than  could  thereby 
be  accounted  for.  In  the  former  disease,  also, 
the  urinary  casts  contain  red  corpuscles,  and 
are  of  a  brownish  colour,  in  place  of  the 
golden-yellow  tint  which  these  oil-laden 
bodies  present  in  yellow  fever. 

Throughout  the  disease,  when  there  is  no 
suppression,  the  amount  of  urea  is  much  in- 
creased, reaching  as  much  as  a  thousand 
grains  7)cr  diem.  There  is  a  similar  increase 
in  the  phosphoric  and  suliihuric  acids,  up 
to  as  much  as  fifty  and  sixty  grains  respec- 
tively. 

Pathology. — The  various  manifestations 
of  yellow  fever,  as  the  intense  capillarj-  con- 
gestion, cardiac  depression,  delirium,  coma, 
and  convulsions,  vomiting,  hirmorrhage,  uri- 
nary suppression,  and  jaimdice,  may  all  be 
referred  to  the  action  of  the  specific  poison, 
and  should  not  be  erected  into  distinct  types 
of  disease,  however  prominent  any  one  of 
these  symptoms  may  be,  and  however  much 
cases  may  differ  from  each  other.  The 
action  of  the  yellow-fever  poison  is  the  same 
in  all  cases,  whether  mild  or  severe ;  the 
progress  and  termination,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  various  symptoms,  depeniling  on 
the  degree  of  action  of  the  poison,  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
dtiction.  the  peculiarities  of  constitution,  tho 

I  various  agencies  to  which  the  patient  is  sub- 
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jected  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  and 
the  siiperventiou  of  other  maladies. 

Yellow  fever,  according  to  this  view,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  continued  pestilential 
fever,  presenting  two  well-defined  stages. 
The  first  is  characterised  by  active  chemical 
change  in  the  blood  and  organs,  attended 
with  elevation  of  temperature,  which  may 
constitute  the  entire  malad_y,  and  prove  fatal 
in  a  manner  similar  to  other  acute  specific 
fevers.  The  second,  or  stage  of  depression, 
results  from  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  the 
Wood- changes  induced  by  the  suppressed 
functions  of  certain  organs. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing 
symptoms,  it  is  manifest  that  the  blood  must 
have  undergone  profound  changes,  which 
seem  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  following : — 

1.  Such  an  alteration  of  the  chemico- 
phjsical  properties  of  the  fibrin  and  albu- 
min as  leads  to  the  transudation  of  the 
latter,  through  the  excretory  structiures  of 
the  kidney. 

2.  Various  degrees  of  diminution  of  the 
fibrin,  in  some  cases  amounting  to  almost 
entire  disappearance  ;  and  this  apparently 
due  more  to  the  direct  action  of  the  specific 
poison,  than  to  the  retained  urea,  bile-acids, 
or  other  substances.  As  a  result,  the  blood 
coagulates  imperfectly ;  and  the  clot  is  soft 
and  bulky,  exuding  but  little  serum,  and 
often  breaking  down  into  a  grumous  fluid 
on  standing. 

3.  Whilst  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  not 
specially  diminished,  they  are  much  altered 
in  appearance. 

4.  Increase  of  fatty  and  extractive  matters. 

5.  Accumulation  of  the  biliary  constituents, 
as  shown  by  the  golden-yellow  colour  of  the 
serum. 

6.  Accumulation  of  the  urinary  constitu- 
ents, especially  the  urea,  carbonate  of  am- 
monium, chloride  of  sodium,  and  phosphoric 
and  sulphuric  acids.  The  alkaline  reaction 
of  the  blood  during  life  rapidly  changes  after 
death  to  acid. 

7.  Rapid  dissolution  of  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, with  corresponding  diminution  of 
their  oxygen-can\ying  power. 

8.  Rapid  putrefaction  after  its  abstraction 
from  the  body. 

The  various  causes  of  black  vomit  may 
be  thus  summarised  :  1.  The  irritation  and 
structiural  alteration  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  a  part  of  the  general 
tissue-degradation,  consisting  of  granular  and 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  secreting  cells,  and 
of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  blood-vessels  and 
capillaries,  as  well  as  the  general  congestion 
of  the  stomach.  2.  The  changes  in  the 
blood,  especially  the  marked  diminution  of 
the  fibrin.  3.  The  suppression  of  the  action 
of  the  kidneys,  and  the  retention  in  the  blood 
of  tirea  and  similar  bodies.  It  may  be  noted 
that  black  vomit  rarely  occurs  in  those 
cases  where  the   kidneys    act   continuously 


and  freely.  4.  The  direct  irritation  of  the 
urea  and  its  derivatives,  which  are  elimi- 
nated vicariously  from  the  gastro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane.  5.  The  irritant,  nau- 
seating effects  of  the  bile  retained  in  the 
blood. 

In  yellow  fever,  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver, 
and  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  -  diseased 
states  which  have  many  symptoms  and 
pathological  lesions  in  common — it  would 
seem  that  the  oxidation  of  albuminoids  is  not 
so  complete  as  in  health,  and  besides  the 
formation  of  leucm,  tyrosin,  and  other  similar 
bodies,  a  large  amount  of  fat  is  produced, 
which  may  extensively  infiltrate  the  tissues. 
It  is  clear  that  one  effect  of  suppi'ession  of 
urine  is  to  determine  the  retention  in  the 
blood  of  a  large  excess  of  urea.  This  may  in 
part  be  eliminated  by  the  gastro-mtestinal 
mucous  membrane,  and  the  black  vomit 
may  be  intenselj'  alkaline  from  carbonate  of 
ammonium  derived  from  this  substance  ;  and 
it  is  further  evident  that  in  many  cases  of 
yellow  fever  the  fatal  issue  is  determined 
chiefly  by  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  the 
constituents  of  the  urine.  To  the  same  cause 
must  be  attributed,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
nervous  irritation,  delirium,  convulsions, 
and  coma  which  characterise  the  stage  of 
depression.  Certain  of  the  blood-changes 
may  be  also  referred  to  this  cause. 

Duration. — The  several  stages  of  yellow 
fever  which  have  been  described  are  not 
uniform  in  their  duration,  and  there  may  be 
a  marked  diversity  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  symptoms  in  individual  cases,  some  pre- 
senting apparently  but  the  stage  of  febrile 
excitement,  whilst  others,  overwhelmed  as 
it  were  by  the  poison,  at  once  pass  into  a 
condition  of  hopeless  prostration.  In  mild 
cases,  especially  in  children,  the  disease 
may  be  so  slight  as  barely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, and  convalescence  may  be  established 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  stage  of  febrile 
excitement  may  continue  from  two  to  six 
days,  rarely  beyond  three  or  four,  and  the 
patient  may  pass  almost  imperceptibly  into 
convalescence  diu-ing  the  stage  of  depression. 
The  severest  cases  may  prove  fatal  in  two 
or  three  days,  with  an  axillary  temperature 
of  110°  F. ;  or  later  from  hsemorrhage, 
urinary  suppression,  general  prostration,  or 
an  adynamic  state,  accompanied  with  parotid 
abscess,  revival  of  old  complaints,  or  the 
supervention  of  some  other  disease,  such  as 
malarial  fe\'er.  The  fourth  stage  may  be 
of  long  duration,  extending  over  weeks  and 
even  months.  It  is,  however,  true  that  con- 
valescence is  usually  comparatively  rapid,  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  tedious  recovery 
from  malarial  fever.  In  some  cases  vomiting 
may  be  the  prominent  symptom ;  in  others 
htemorrhage  from  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
or  from  the  gums,  eyes,  and  ears ;  in  others, 
again,  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  most 
marked. 
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TER^rrS-ATIONS  AND  JrouTALiTY.  — In  fatal 
cases  ileiith  iniiy  lu)  roleneil  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  namely  :  1.  The  direct  action  of  the 
fever-poison  upon  tlie  blooil  and  nervous 
Bysteui.  2.  Tlie  disturbance  or  suppression 
of  function  of  certain  organs,  as  the  kidneys 
and  liver.  3.  Syncope  from  cardiac  defene- 
ration. 4.  Profuse  li«morrlmges  froni  the 
Btomach  and  bowels.  5.  Blood-poisoning 
from  absorption  of  putrid  black  vomit  in 
the  stomach.  6.  The  formation  of  abscesses 
with  sequential  pyit'iuia. 

The  mortality  occasioned  by  j-eUow  fever 
ajipears  to  be  as  great  as  that  caused  by  any 
known  epidemic  or  endemic  disease,  and 
varies  in  different  localities  and  epidemics 
from  10  to  70  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

Prognosis. —  Continuous  observations  of  the 
temperature  should  be  made,  as  by  that  means 
prognosisand  treatment  may  best  be  regulated. 
If  the  axilla  temperature  rise  in  the  first 
stage  above  10;"i°,  the  patient  is  in  imminent 
danger;  and  if  it  reach  from  109''  to  110° 
death  is  almost  inevitable.  Cases,  however, 
have  recovc^red  in  which  the  temperature 
has  reached  the  latter  point.  Wiien  the 
temperature  rapidly  rises  to  106°  and  up- 
wards, death  sometimes  occurs  suddenly, 
and  apparently  solely  from  the  effects  of  the 
high  temperatm-e  upon  the  blood,  heart, 
and  nervous  system,  as  in  sunstroke. 

Treatment.  —  1.  Prophylactic.  —  Expe- 
rience has  established  the  ])ossibility  of  ex- 
cluding yellow  fever  from  localities  in  wliich 
it  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic,  subsequent 
to  introduction  from  other  regions,  by  means 
of  an  absolutely  strict  quarantine.  But 
hitherto  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  as  to  the 
value  of  quarantine  in  those  regions  in  which 
the  disease  is  endemic  and  indigenous. 

Much  ditference  of  opinion  has  existed  as 
to  the  value  of  disinfectants,  such  as  chlorine, 
carbolic  acid,  and  suli)hurous  acid.  In 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  fever  it  is  very 
doubtful  whetlier  nuich  of  the  benefit  that 
has  been  attributed  to  them  is  not  rather  to 
be  ascribed  to  other  causes  ;  and,  in  estima- 
ting the  value  of  any  such  sanitary  measures, 
the  following  facts  in  the  history  of  yellow 
fever  should  be  considered  :  — 

(a)  Yellow  fever  may  prevail  in  one  or 
more  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  be  entirely 
absent  from  other  cities  in  the  same  zone, 
and  subjected  to  very  nearly  the  same 
hygienic  conditions.  The  mere  absence  of 
yellow  fever  from  a  particidar  city,  whilst  it 
i?  prevailing  elsewhere,  proves  nothing  as  to 
the  mere  sanitary  condition  and  measures  of 
the  city  enjoying  the  immunity. 

{b)  One  of  the  most  essential  elements  for 
the  origin  and  spread  of  yellow  fever  within 
and  immediately  around  its  recognised 
geographical  limits,  is  the  influx  of 
strangers  and  innuigi'auts,  or  an  unacclima- 
tisedpopuiation. 


(r)  It  is  not  provable  that  a  widesiiread 
epidemic  would  ever  arise  in  a  city  within 
the  recognised  zone  in  wliich  the  va.st  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  are  acclimatised, 
and  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
specific  poison. 

(d)  Yellow  fever  has  been  entirely  absent 
from  nianj'  cities,  where  serious  epidemics 
have  occurred,  during  long  series  of  years ; 
and  at  other  times  has  prevailed  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  with  but  slight  mortality, 
when  no  disinfectants  liave  been  used. 

2.  Curative. — Yellow  fever  is  a  'self- 
limited '  disease,  and  cannot  be  arrested  by 
drugs.  Every  case  should  be  regarded  as 
serious,  however  slight  the  symptoms  may 
appear;  and,  on  account  of  the  structural 
alterations  in  the  blood  and  organs,  the 
closest  medical  attendance  and  most  careful 
nursing  are  recpiired.  Since  so  many 
of  the  symptoms  are  due  to  arrest  of  the 
functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  promote  the  activity 
of  these  organs  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Stimulant  diuretics  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  avoided  ;  but  benefit  often  follows 
the  free  use  of  hot  mustard  foot-buths,  vapour 
baths,  and  sometimes  warm  baths.  Dia- 
phoresis and  diuresis  may  be  further  pro- 
moted bj'  large  draughts  of  lemonade,  decoc- 
tions of  orange-leaf  and  sage  tea.  and  water 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  .\bsolute  rest 
in  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  maintained 
as  far  as  possible.  The  necessity  for  this  is 
especially  indicated  by  the  cardiac  weakness, 
fatal  results  having  followed  rising  from  bed 
and  walking  during  the  period  of  calm. 

The  maintenance  of  free  ventilation,  and 
the  avoidance  at  the  same  time  of  sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  by  proper  coverings, 
are  essential.  Experience  shows  that  many 
fatal  cases  from  urinary  suppression  have 
followed  sudden  changes  and  falls  of  tem- 
perature. Each  case  of  yellow  fever  should 
have  at  least  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  ;  and 
hospitals,  where  practicable,  should  be  con- 
structed on  elevated  situations.  .\11  dis- 
charges should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  sick-room  ;  the  bedding  frecjuently 
changed ;  and  the  soiled  clothing  boiled,  or 
baked  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
230°  F. 

The  practice  of  covering  patients  with 
heavy  blankets,  and  at  the  same  time  giving 
large  (juantities  of  hot  drinks,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  profuse  sweating,  frequently 
appears  to  be  injurious,  not  only  from  the  de- 
bilitating effect,  but  also  from  the  gi-eater  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  skin,  and  the  increased  ten- 
dency to  renal  congestion  thereby  induced. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious. 
Beef-tea,  chicken-tea,  corn-llc>Mr  and  rice 
gruel,  barley  water,  iced  milk,  and  milk  and 
lime-water  are  the  best  forms  of  nourish- 
ment, and  should  be  continued  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  active  stages  of  the 
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disease.  Solid  food  and  even  bread  should 
be  avoided. 

In  many  cases  the  preceding  measiu-es, 
accompanied  by  absolute,  rest  in  bed,  and  the 
caieM  and  continuous  attention  of  an  experi- 
enced nurse,  will  be  all  that  is  required. 

Alcohohc  stimulants  should  be  used  with 
caution.  They  have  proved  beneficial  ia 
cases  attended  with  great  prostration,  cham- 
pagne appearing  to  be  the  best  form. 

The  treatment  for  h^-perpyresia  consists 
in  the  gi^'ing  of  such  cardiac  sedatives  as 
aconite,  veratrtmi  viride,  or  gelsemiima ; 
the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  ice-cold 
water  into  the  rectum  ;  sponging  the  surface 
with  cold  water,  or  with  water,  acetic  acid, 
and  alcohol ;  and  blood-letting.  It  appears 
also  that  an  active  purgative,  such  as  calomel 
(gi'.  X.)  or  castor  oil,  followed  immediately  by 
one  or  two  full  doses  (gi-.  x.)  of  quinine  ia 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  fever,  may 
reduce  the  temperature. 

Efficient  but  gentle  purgation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fii-st  stage  may  be  beneficial. 
Mercurials  should  not  be  given  later  than 
the  second  day  for  an  adult ;  eight  to  twelve 
grains  of  calomel  or  blue  pill,  or  an  ordinary 
dose  of  castor  oil,  will  be  sufficient.  Purga- 
tives, as  a  general  rule,  should  not  be 
administered  in  the  stage  of  depression.  An 
emetic  may  be  useful  at  the  very  beginning, 
if  the  stomach  be  loaded.  Local  blood- 
letting, whilst  of  occasional  benefit  for  the 
relief  of  congestion  in  the  first  stage,  is  most 
injurious  later.  Dry-cuppings  and  sinapisms 
are  usually  sufficiently  effective. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  mineral 
acids  or  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron,  from  their  supposed  beneficial  effects 
upon  the  jaundice  and  black  vomit  respec- 
tively, is  of  doubtful  propriety,  and  some- 
times directly  injurious. 

The  value  of  quinine  in  yellow  fever  is 
not  nearly  so  gi-eat  as  in  paroxysmal  malarial 
fever;  and,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the 
contrary,  the  writer  fails  to  discover  any  facts 
or  cases  by  which  the  power  of  large  doses  of 
quinine  to  abort  this  disease  can  be  fully 
and  unequivocally  established,  though  its 
efficacy,  not  only  in  ari'esting,  but  in  warding 
off  paroxysmal  fever,  is  undoubted.  It  is 
rather  as  an  antidote  to  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  than  to  the  poison  itself,  that  quinine 
is  of  use. 

Opium,  in  whatever  form,  should  be 
administered  with  great  caution,  from  its 
poisonous  effects  when  the  kidney-action  is 
arrested,  but  may  be  of  advantage  when 
sleeplessness  and  restlessness  are  prominent. 
Arrest  of  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  owing 
to  the  grave  alterations  in  their  structure,  is 
beyond  relief  by  drugs.  The  tincture  of 
ergot,  which  has  been  recommended,  has 
often  failed  ;  but  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  the  function  of  the  kidneys 
restored,  by  the  injection,  at  regular  intervals. 


of  a  pint  or  more  of  ice-cold  water  into  the 
rectum. 

When  there  is  a  threatening  of  black  vomit, 
ice  should  be  swallowed,  and  bags  of  the 
same  applied  to  the  epigastrium.  Septic 
poisoning  has  been  known  to  follow  decom- 
position of  the  blood  effused  into  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  and  to  prevent  this,  scruple 
doses  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium,  repeated 
every  three  or  four  hours,  have  been  given 
with  advantage. 

During  the  period  of  calm,  active  medica- 
tion, beyond  what  has  been  indicated,  should 
be  abstained  from.  The  diet  should  still  bo 
of  the  simplest,  most  nutritious,  and  most 
digestible  character.  In  this  stage  there  is 
often  a  morbid  craving  for  food,  and  in  some 
instances  relapse  and  death  liave  been  the 
result  of  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  the 
appetite.'  Joseph  Jones. 

'  In  the  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans 
during  1878,  when,  in  a  popuh\tion  of  210,000,  the 
deaths  numbered  4,056,  the  writer  had  an  extensive 
experience  of  the  disease,  liimself  treating  256  cases, 
of  whom  18  died.  Tlie  plan  of  treatment  was  based 
upon  the  preceding  principles.  The  alimentary 
canal  was  cleared  at  the  outset  by  an  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha,  and  a  powder  of  10  to  20  grains  each 
of  calomel  and  quinine,  followed  by  a  full  dose  of 
castor  oil.  The  action  of  the  skin  was  excited  by 
hot  mustard  foot-baths  and  mild  diaphoretics.  The 
function  of  the  kidneys  was  maintained  by  the 
regular  use  of  cold  water,  by  attention  to  the  cover- 
ing of  the  patient,  and  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air. 
Absolute  rest,  in  all  cases,  in  a  well- ventilated  room, 
for  from  eight  to  fourteen  days,  or  even  longer,  was 
strictly  enforced,  supplemented  with  careful  nursing 
night  and  day,  and  the  most  exact  record  of  the 
progressive  state  of  the  patient.  During  the  period 
of  febrile  excitement  the  patients  were  confined  to 
barley  water.  When  the  initial  temperature  was 
high,  2  to  i  drops  of  tincture  of  green  liellebore,  or 
5  to  10  drops  of  tincture  of  gelsemium,  were  adminis- 
tered every  two  or  four  hours,  combined  with  friction 
with  a  liniment  composed  of  from  1  to  2  drachms 
of  the  sulphate  of  quinine  mixed  with  3  fluid  ounces 
each  of  soap  liniment  and  olive  oil.  Ten  grains  of 
sulpho-carbolate  of  sodium  in  orange-leaf  tea  were 
given  every  four  hours.  Where  the  head  was  very 
hot  and  there  was  much  nervous  irritability,  cold 
applications  were  employed.  Gastric  irritation  was 
treated  by  sinapisms  to  the  epigastrium,  with  car- 
bonate of  calcium  and  creasote  internally.  Except  in 
cases  attended  with  great  nervous  excitement,  with- 
out urinary  suppression,  opiates  and  chloral  were 
not  given  ;  but  in  such  cases  they  were  apparently 
beneficial.  Cupping  over  the  loins  and  bromide  of 
potassium  were  used  when  the  urine  was  diminished 
in  quantity.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  febrile 
excitement,  iced  champagne  and  beef- tea  were  ad- 
ministered in  small  quantities,  at  regular  intervals. 
In  cases  which  assumed  the  '  typhoid  state,'  attended 
with  tympanites,  ice-cold  enemas,  containing  small 
quantities  of  tincture  of  asafoetida  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, were  found  to  be  beneficial  by  reducing  the 
temperature,  stimulating  the  bowels  to  expel  the 
flatus,  and  promoting  the  action  of  the  kidneys. 
When  secondary  fever  ensued,  and  presented  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  type,  the  sulphate  and  hy- 
drobromide  of  quinine  were  freely  used.  And  when 
the  stomach  would  tolerate  nourishment  and  stimu- 
lants, beef-tea,  chiiken-tea,  beefsteak,  and  port  wine 
or  brandy  were  administered.  Wlien  convalescence 
was  prolonged,  or  life  endangered  by  abscesses  ox 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL 

PARK,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
United  States  of  America.— A  tnii-t  of 
c-ountrv,  05  miles  long  aiul  3'>  miles  wide; 
iiltitude  0,000  feet.  Remarkable  for  its 
thousaaads   of    mineral    springs,    containing 
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principally  salts  of  calcium  and  silicon,  with 
a  temperature  of  ICX)^  to  '200'  F. ;  and  for  its 
fifty  ;,'t'y8er8  or  hot  springs,  throwing  up 
columns  of  water  M  to  5U0  feet  in  huight. 
Largely  utilised  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 

gout.      Sec  MlNEUAL  \VaTEK3. 


z 


ZINC,   Poisoning    by.— Synox.  :    Fr. 

Emjjoisvnnemcnt  jiar  le  Zinc;  Ger.  Zink- 
vercfiflung. 

Poisoning  by  compounds  of  zinc  is  rare, 
if  we  except  poisoning  by  the  chloride  (Sir 
"\V.  Burnett's  fluid),  which  acts  as  a  corro- 
sive poison,  like  the  mineral  acids  {see 
Poisons).  Zinc  sulphate  (white  vitriol)  is 
the  only  other  salt  of  zinc  of  importance 
from  a  toxicological  point  of  view ;  this  salt 
has  proved  fatal  in  a  few  instances. 

Anatomical  Characteus.— These  are  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  of  the  mineral 
irritants — gastro-intestinal  inflannnation,  ec- 
chymoses,  and  softening.  Ecchymoses  have 
also  been  observed  in  the  pleura. 

Symptoms. — The  sjmptonis  of  poisoning 
by  zinc  are  similar  to  those  produced  by 
tartar  emetic.  They  include  an  astringent, 
metallic,  and  burning  taste  in  the  mouth ; 
early  and  violent  vomiting ;  pain  in  the 
abdomen ;  purging ;  great  prostration  and 
anxiety ;  a  small  and  feeble  pulse ;  shallow 
respirations  ;  cold  perspirations ;  and  collapse 
and  exhaustion,  ending  in  death.  The  intel- 
lect is  unati'ected. 

'NMien  taken  in  small  doses,  zinc  produces 
a  chronic  form  of  poisoning,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  peripheral  neuritis. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  absence  of  any  history 
of  the  administration  of  zinc  sulphate,  the 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  between  this  and 
other  forms  of  in-itant  poisoning,  such  as  by 
blue  vitriol,  except  by  the  aid  of  chemical 
analj'sis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  zinc-poison- 
ing is  generally  favourable. 

Treatment. — Demulcent  drinks,  sedatives, 
and  alcoholic  stimulants  should  bo  imme- 
diately given.  The  administration  of  a 
solution  of  the  common  phosphate  of  sodium, 
largely  diluted,  is  advisable.  It  acts  as  an 
excellent  precipitant  of  zinc,  in  the  form  of 
an  insoluble  phosphate.  Opiate  enemata 
may  prove  serviceable. 

Thomas  Stevenson. 

carbuxicles,  iron  and  other  tonics  were  given,  to- 
gether with  a  notritious  diet,  and  the  local  appliciv- 
tionot  carbolic  acid,  tincture  of  iodine,  <tc.  Relapses 
were  avoided  by  confining  the  patient  to  bed  until 
the  heart  had  regained  its  usual  vigoar. 


ZONA  or  ZOSTER  {zona,  foxrrr;;.,  a 
girdle). —  Synon.:  Shingles;  Fr.  Zona  ;  Uer. 
Zoster;  Gilrtclrosv. 

This  term  was  originally  a]>plied  only  to 
that  form  of  herpes  which  runs  round  one 
half  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  usually  in  the 
region  of  the  waist.  Subsequeiulj',  however, 
the  term  '  zoster '  crept  into  our  derma- 
tological  literature  as  a  generic  a])pellatlon, 
and  we  read  of  Zontcr  fncialis,  brnchialis, 
&c.,  names  which  philologically  are  evidently 
inaccurate.     Sec  Herpes. 

Erasmus  Wilson, 

ZYMOTIC  :  ZYME  (Ci^moo..  I  ferment ; 
(vnT),  &  ferment). — Svnon.:  Fr.  Zymolique; 
Zymase;  Ger.  Giihruvgs/dhig  :  Gdhrsloff. — 
The  terms  zijme,  zi/uiine,  zymotic,  and  zymo- 
sis were  introduced  by  Dr.  William  Furr,  in 
a  Letter  to  the  Registrar-General  in  1K42, 
and  employed  by  him  to  denote  in  a  general 
way  the  poison  (and  pathological  processes 
excited  by  it)  of  '  epidemic,  endemic,  and  con- 
tagious diseases.'  In  using  the  word  fi'/in, 
he  was  careful  to  pomt  out  that  he  did  not 
consider  the  morbific  process  to  be  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  fermentation,  and  that  he  wislied  the  terms 
zymosis,  zymotic,  Ike.,  to  be  employed  in 
English, '  not  in  the  sense  which  they  have 
in  Greek,  but  as  general  designations  of  the 
morbid  processes  and  their  exciters.'  With 
this  qualification  clearly  expressed,  the  use  of 
the  root-form  fe^-  has  become  general,  not 
only  in  scientific  literature,  but  also  in  the 
public  press — almost  invariably,  however,  in 
the  adjectival  form  zymotic. 

Fourteen  years  later  (1850),  in  the  Six- 
teenth Annual  licport  of  the  licyistrar- 
General,  Dr.  Farr  described  the  diseases  of 
the  zymotic  class  as  conveniently  referable 
to  four  groups.  These  are:  1.  The  Mias- 
matic, difTusible  through  the  air  or  water, 
attended  by  fevers  of  various  forms ;  tiie 
matter  by  which  they  are  communicated  is 
derived  from  the  human  body,  as  in  small- 
pox, or  from  the  earth  (ns  in  ague).  These 
two  diseases  are  t\-pes  of  this  class.  2.  The 
Enthetic  diseases,  which  may  properly  be 
called  contagious,  being  comnumicMted  by 
contact,  puncture,  or  inoculation.  Syphilis 
and  glanders  are  types  of  this  class.     3.  Tha 
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Dietic  diseases,  which  arise  when  the  blood 
is  supphed  with  improper  or  bad  food. 
Scurvy  and  ergotism  are  the  types  of  this  class. 
4.  The  Parasitic  diseases,  which  attack  espe- 
cially dirty  populations,  and  infest  the  skin, 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  all  the  structiures  of 
the  body. 

This  classification,  which  does  not  now  hold 
good,  is  quoted  here  because  it  continues  to 
be  spoken  of.  Modern  pathology  has  necessi- 
tated its  revision. 

Recently,  indeed,  the  word  '  zymotic  '  has 
been  restricted  to  the  acute  specific  diseases, 
included  mider  the  first  group  (miasmatic)  in 
the  above  classification ;  and  at  the  present 
tiilie  it  is  in  this  limited  sense  that  it  is  most 
commonly  used. 

Corresponding  with  the  adjective  zi/moHc 
is  the  substantive  zyme.     This  is  a  useful 


name,  by  which  we  refer  to  the  poisonous 
cause  of  zymotic  diseases.  It  is  simpler  than 
the  word  zt/mine,  originally  proposed  by  Dr. 
Farr ;  and  (what  is  much  more  important) 
to  speak  of  the  contagious  poison  as  '  a  zyme  ' 
does  not  imply  the  acceptance  of  any  particu- 
lar theory  of  disease ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  use  of  the  word  '  germ  '  distinctly 
conveys  the  idea  of  some  organised  structure, 
itself  the  cause  of  the  disease  by  subsequent 
growth  and  multiplication.  Sec  Contagion  ; 
Germs  of  Disease  ;  and  Micro-organisms. 

The  necessity  for  employing  the  word  zy- 
mosis does  not  seem  to  be  felt  as  yet ;  but 
the  same  reasons  that  lead  us  to  speak  of  the 
agent  as  a  zyme  should  also  guide  us  to  use 
zymosis  in  place  of  the  more  usual  peri- 
phrases. 

Victor  Horsley. 
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MCCARTHY'S  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

— Two  cakic  s"s,  fldwiiij;  UO  iriilldiis  per  hour, 
contiiining  140'(J1  grains  of  sails,  principally 
caJciurn  and  inagnesiuin  sulphates,  per  gallon, 
near  Saltillo,  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.  A  local 
rt'sort. 

McCORKLE'S  SPRING.  — A  rhalybeatc 
s.  near  W'aterlon.  Lauilfiilale  (■■>..  Ala. 

McDANIEL'S  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 
— Saline,  sulphureted  s's  near  .MeLeanasbor- 
ough,  Hamilton  Co..  111.     l'niinj)roved. 

MCELROY'S  SPRING.  —  A  chalybeate 
s.  in  Wcstincn'huul  Co..  Pa.     A  local  resort. 

McHENRY'S    THERMAL    SPRING. 

— A  s.  the  water  of  which  has  a  temperature 
of  (58  F.,  and  contains  calcium  and  magnesi- 
um carbonates  and  sodium  and  calcium  sul- 
phates.    It  is  located  in  Scott  Co.,  Va. 

McVITTY'S  SPRING.— A  calcic  s.  flow- 
ing I'i.)  gallons  per  hour,  containing  13-()9 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Saltillo,  Hunt- 
ingdon Co.,  Pa.     A  local  resort. 

MACHIASPORT  SPRING.— A  saline 
s.  in  Ma(liia>port,  Washington  Co.,  .Me. 

MACROPHAGE.— A  large  uninucleated 
cell  derived  from  the  fixed  subcutaneous  con- 
nective-tissue elements.  See  Phagocytosis,  p. 
38.1. 

MADISON  SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s. 
in  Madison  Co.,  (ia.     Once  used  as  a  resort. 

MADRONE  MINERAL  SPRING.— 
A  carlionated  s.  near  (iilrov  Hot  Springs,  ."^an- 
ta  Clara  Ci...  Cal.     A  resort. 

MiEEUSIOPHOBIA.— Dread  of  child- 
birth. 

MAGNESIA    SPRINGS,    VA.  —  Pour 

chalybeate  s's,  flowing  400  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Ash  Grove,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  Unim- 
proved. 

MAGNESIA    SPRING,    W.   VA.  —  A 

calcic,  saline  s.  near  White  Sulphur  S's,  Green- 
brier Co.,  W.  Va. 

MAGNETOTHERAPY.— That  form  of 
hypnotic  therapeutics  in  which  the  metallic 
magnet  is  applied  over  a  painful  recrion.  It 
has  been  higlily  commended  for  the  treatment 
of  certain  neuroses,  but  F.  Peterson  has 
shown  that  the  most  powerful  electro-mag- 
nets exercise  no  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  men  or  animals,  and  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  any  therapeutic  effects  are  the 
result  of  auto-suggestion. 


MAGNOLIA  SPRING.— A  sulphureted, 
chalybeate  s.,  flowing  ;i.(i()()  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Plains  of  Dura,  .Sumter  Co.,  (ia, 

MAJOR  SHEVER  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.  —  Sulphureted  .s's  near  .lasper. 
Walker  Co.,  Ala.     A  local  reputation. 

MALLEATION.— A  frequently  repeated 
contraction  of  a  muscle,  resembling  rajiid 
blows  with  a  hammer ;  it  is  observed  in  neu- 
rasthenia, hysteria,  chorea,  and  other  nervous 
diseases. 

MAMMOTH  HOT  SPRINGS.  —  Sev- 
enty-eight saline,  calcic  s's,  the  waters  having 
temperatures  from  63  to  IGo  F.,  in  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wy. 

MAMMOTH  SPRING.— A  calcic  s.  in 
Fulton  Co..  Ark. 

MANGANUS  SPRINGS.— Two  sulphu- 
reted and  chalybeate  s's  near  Chapel  Hill, 
Orange  Co.,  X.  C. 

MANHATTAN  ARTESIAN  MIN- 
ERAL WELLS.— Two  saline  springs,  flow- 
ing 800  gallons  per  hour,  one  containing  117'94 
grains,  the  other  64'.'5o  grains  of  salts,  per  gal- 
lon, in  Riley  Co..  Kan.     A  resort. 

MARION  ARTESIAN  WELL.  —  A 
chalybeate  w.,  the  water  containing  2785  grains 
of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in  Grant  Co.,  Ind. 

MARK  WEST  SPRINGS.— Ten  ther- 
mal, suljihureted  and  chalybeate  s's,  flowing 
90  gallons  per  hour,  in  America,  Sonoma  Co., 
Cal.     A  resort. 

MARTIN  SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s., 
flowin-:  40(1  gallons  [ler  hour,  in  Grayson  Co., 
Tex.     I'liinqiroved. 

MASSANETTA  MINERAL 

SPRINGS.— Two  calcic,  alkaline  s's.  (lowing 
30.000  gallons  per  hour,  containing  25-T(i 
grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium  aiul  mag- 
nesium carbonat(>s.  jier  gallon,  near  Harrison- 
burir.  Hixkinirham  Co..  Va.     A  resort. 

MASSENA  SPRINGS.— Two  saline,  sul- 
phureted s"s.  flowing  TOOg.illoiis  per  h<iur.  con- 
taining 191-88  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  St.  Law- 
rence Co..  N.  Y.  The  principal  salts  are  sodi- 
um chloride  7G'T9  grains,  calcium  sidphatc 
()0fl3  grains,  magnesium  chloride  29-93  grains. 

MASSOTHERAPEUTICS  —  MASSO- 

THERAPY.— The  use  of  ma-,<nge  a>  a  cura- 
tive a:renl. 

MATILIJA  HOT  SPRINGS.— Twenty- 
eight  sulphureted   s's,   flowing   8.000   gallons 
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per  hour,  with  temperature  from  35°  to  100^ 
P.,  near  Nordhotf,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.  A  re- 
sort. 

MATTHEW   ORIAN'S   WELL.  —  See 

Wyandot  Magnetic  Well. 

MATTHEW'S    WARM    SPRINGS.— 

Two  alkaline,  saline  s's,  the  waters  having 
temperatures  from  114°  to  122"  F.,  near  Boze- 
man,  Gallatin  Co.,  Mont.     Improved. 

MATTOCK'S  SPRING.— A  sulphureted 
saline  s.  near  Princeton,  Dallas  Co.,  Ark. 

MATTOID.— Of  C.  Lombroso,  a  person  on 
the  borderland  of  insanity ;  one  in  whom  there 
is  decided  mental  instability,  or  whose  mind 
is  the  product  of  culture  and  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  but  who  is  a  monomaniac  or  crank. 

MAULSBY'S     SPRING     (WELL).— A 

saline  s.,  flowing  400  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Dexter,  Dallas  Co.,  Iowa.  It  has  a  local  repu- 
tation. 

MAYBURY  SPRINGS.— Over  fifty  sa- 
line s's,  west  of  Hot  Springs,  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  Ark.     A  resort. 

MAY'S  SPRINGS.— Two  chalybeate  car- 
bonated s's,  containing  17-8  grains  of  salts, 
principally  calcium  and  magnesium  carbon- 
ates and  sulphates,  per  gallon,  in  Milligan's 
Cove,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa. 

MEAL,     EXPERIMENTAL.  —  A    m., 

consisting  of  certain  food  stuffs,  that  is  eaten 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  duration 
and  character  of  digestion  in  gastric  diseases. 
Leube's  experimental  m.  consists  of  a  plate  of 
water  gruel,  a  piece  of  beefsteak,  and  wheat 
bread;  lavage  seven  hours  after  this  m.,  if 
nothing  is  eaten  ad  interim,  shows  in  normal 
digestion  that  little  if  any  of  the  food  remains 
in  the  stomach :  the  meal  may  then  be  repeat- 
ed and  the  stomach  washed  out  in  five,  four, 
or  three  hours  after  eating,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  washings  will  reveal  the  character 
of  the  digestion.  Ewald's  m.  consists  of  a 
dry  roll  and  lukewarm  water  or  dilute  tea; 
lavage  may  be  practiced  one  hour  after  this  is 
eaten,  though  Vierordt  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  m.  makes  too  slight  a  demand 
on  the  stomach.  Jaworski's  in.  consists  of  the 
albumin  of  two  boiled  eggs  with  three  ounces 
of  water;  it  has  not  met  with  great  favor. 
The  washings  are  examined  for  the  digested 
food,  for  bile,  blood,  pus.  free  muriatic  acid, 
lactic  acid.  iie]isin.  and  peptones. 

MECHANOTHERAPY.  —  The  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  mechanical  agencies.  Va- 
rious ingenious  apparatus  have  been  contrived 
to  apply  massage  or  motion  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  body.  The  method  was  particu- 
larly elaborated  by  Ling,  who  used  it  for  the 
treatment  of  deformities,  and  by  Zander,  who 
used  it  in  various  neuroses,  disorders  caused  by 
nutritional  defects,  circulatory  troubles,  etc. 

MEDICAL  LAKE.— An  alkaline,  saline 
lake  in  Spokane  Co.,  Wash.     A  resort. 

MEDICINE  CREEK  SPRING.— A  sa- 
line s.,  containing  64'37  grains  of  salts,  prin- 
cipally sodium  sulphate,  per  gallon,  near 
Pierre,  Hughes  Co.,  Dak. 


MELANCHOLIA,  VARIETIES  OF 

MEGALOCARDIA.  —  Cardiac  hvpev- 
troj)hy. 

MEGALOGLOSSIA.— See  Macroglossia. 

MEGALOSPLENIA.  —  Hypertrophy  of 
the  spleen. 

MELANCHOLIA,  VARIETIES  OF: 

Affective  Melancholia.— M.  in  which  the 
emotional  or  affective  sphere  is  chiefly  at 
fault. 

Agitated  Melancholia.— See  M.,  Acute, 
p.  85. 

Alcoholic  Melancholia.— M.  as  it  occurs 
among  inebriates.  It  is  usually  of  brief  dura- 
tion and  terminates  favorably. 

Amenorrhceal  Melancholia.— M.  associ- 
ated with  the  organic  disturbances  that  have 
produced  amenorrhoea,  and  that  is  erroneouslv 
attributed  to  the  latter. 

Cataleptic  Melancholia. — A  form  of  stu- 
porous m.  described  by  G.  H.  Savage  ;  in  which 
there  is  more  or  less  comjilete  catale[)S)-. 

Climacteric  Melancholia. — M.  superven- 
ing at  the  climacteric. 

Convulsive  Melancholia. — M.  associated 
with  Jacksonian  eiiilejisy  ;  the  mental,  motor, 
sensory,  trophic,  and  vasomotor  functions  are 
involved. 

Nostalgic   Melancholia. — M.  caused  by 

nostalgia. 

Organic  Melancholia. — M.  that  accom- 
panies some  gross  organic  lesion  of  the  brain. 

Panphobic  Melancholia.  —  M.  in  which 
there  is  dread  of  everything. 

Paretic  Melancholia.— M.  that  may  be 
the  prodrome  of  paresis. 

Passive  Melancholia.— M.  that  develops 
slowly  with  a  gradual  failure  of  physical 
health,  restless  worry  or  jealousy  being  the 
first  objective  sign.  It  may  be  associated  with 
anaemia  {anwmic  m.),  or  with  diabetes  (diabetic 
m.).  or  with  tuberculosis  (phthisical  m.).  or 
with  gout  (podagrous  m.),  or  with  rheumatism 
(rheumatic  m.),  or  with  syphilis  (syphilitic  m.), 
or  with  some  uterine  disease  (tderine  m.). 

Periodic  Melancholia.  —  See  Recurrent 
Melancholia. 

Puerperal  Melancholia. — One  of  G.  H. 

Savage's  classes  of  m.  that  appears  after  and 
apparently  depends  upon  childbirth. 

Recurrent    Melancholia. — M.    in  which 

the  patient  recovers  from  the  disease  but  re- 
lapses at  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  espe- 
cially if  placed  in  the  environment  in  which 
the  first  attack  occurred. 

Religious  Melancholia. — That  form  of 
m.  with  delusions  in  which  there  is  intense 
despondency  as  to  the  religious  condition ; 
there  are  self-accusations  of  hypocrisy,  impu- 
rity, neglect  of  religious  duty,  and  commis- 
sion of  unpardonable  sins. 

Resistive  Melancholia. — A  term  applied 
by  Clouston  to  m.  in  which  unreasoning  active 
or  passive  resistance  is  the  marked  feature  of 
the  disorder. 


MELANIDROSIS 
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Sexual  Melancholia. — >L  associated  witli 
ideius  of  impotiMice,  vi'iiercal  infection,  or  un- 
jjriitificd  soxiial  desire..  It  is  often  a  phase 
in  ordinary  ni. 

Sympathetic  Melancholia.  —  M.  that 
arises  from  some  organic  disturbance  other 
than  that  of  tlic  lirain. 

MELANIDROSIS.  —  Black  perspiration. 
Si'o  SriioKii'Aitois  (Jlanps,  Disordkrs  of. 

MELANISM. — \  condition  characterized 
by  a  dark  or  lilack  color  of  the  skin.  It  oc- 
curs as  the  result  of  an  organic  constitutional 
anomaly,  or  of  .Vddison's  disease,  or  of  tuber- 
culosis.or  of  the  jtroUmged  use  of  silver  ni- 
trate. 

MELANOCHLOROSIS.  —  Chlorosis  in 
which  there  is  iiiel.inisin. 

MELANURIA. — Urine  that  rarely  has  a 
dark  color  when  passed,  but  that  bhickens  when 
some  oxidi/ing  agent  is  introduced,  or  when 
it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  The  coloring  mate- 
rial is  not  melanin,  but  a  chromogen — mela- 
nogen.  Bromine  water  added  to  urine  con- 
taining melanin  causes  a  yellow  precipitate 
that  gradually  blackens.  A  concentrated  so- 
lution of  iron  perchloride  dropped  into  the 
urine  will  cause  the  latter  to  turn  gray  in  this 
condition.  M.  may  exist  in  any  wasting  dis- 
ease. 

MELITHiEMIA.— Sugar  in  the  blood. 
The  condition  is  normal,  but  sugar  may  be 
present  in  excess,  as  in  diabetes. 

MELROSE  SPRINGS.  —  Four  sulphu- 
rote(l  and  chalybeate  s"s  near  Maryville, 
Blount  Co.,  Tetin.     A  resort. 

MENDON    MINERAL    SPRINGS.  — 

Carbonated  s"s  in  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

MENINGO  -  EPENDYMITIS.    —   Of 

Fagse,  hydrocephalus  in  adults  character- 
ized by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventri- 
cles with  thickening  of  tlic  ependyma. 

MEPHITISM.  —  The  diseased  condition 

proiluced  liy  jMiisiiiious  exhalations. 

MERANiESTHESIA.  —  Partial  anaes- 

thi'sia. 
MERYCISM.— RrMiN.vTioN.  q.  v. 

MESSENA    SULPHUR    SPRINGS.— 

Three  sulpluireted  s's  east  of  Syracuse.  Onon- 
daga Co.,  N.  Y.  Tlio  waters  contain  calcium 
carbonate  14-8,  calcium  sulphate  ()8-4.  mag- 
nesium sul|)hate  10-88.  and  calcium  chloride 
1064  grains  per  gallon. 

METALLOSCOPY.— A  term  applied  by 
Dujardin-Heaumetz  to  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  hysterical  patients  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  metals  to  the  skin.  The 
phenomena  consist  of  vasomotor  or  sensory 
disturlian<'es.  or  i-ven  both. 

METALLOTHERAPY.— The  treatment 
of  certain  nervous  diseases,  especially  those  of 
hysterical  origin,  by  the  application  of  plates, 
bracelets,  rings,  or  chains  of  different  metals 
to  the  affected  locality.  As  inert  substances, 
such  as  wood,  have  produced  similar  residts. 
these  are  not  due  to  feeble  electric  currents 
generated  by  the  metal.   Axenfeld  and  Huchard 


refer  to  balneal  7».,  in  which  the  action  of  min- 
eral waters  on  the  organism  produced  the 
phenomena  of  m. :  to  /lydni-m.,  in  which  cu- 
taneous irritation  with  hot  or  cold  water  pro- 
duced the  phenomena  ;  and  to  internal  m.,  in 
which  tiie  internal  administration  of  metals 
produced  like  results. 

METHiEMOGLOBINiEMIA.    —    The 

presence  of  tree  motha-moglobin  in  the  blood. 
It  is  produced  by  large  doses  of  potassium 
chlorate,  by  the  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite,  or 
by  administering  kairin,  thallin,  hydrochinon, 
iodine,  bromine,  turpentine,  acetanilid,  etc. 
The  condition  is  detected  by  the  spectrum 
showing  the  four  alisor[)tion  bands  character- 
istic of  metha'moglohin. 

METH^MOGLOBINURIA.  —  Met- 
hiPmoglobin  in  the  urine.  lloppe-Seyler holds 
that  the  blood  pigment  in  the  urine  is  always 
in  the  form  of  methaMiioi^liihiii. 

I      MICHIGAN   CONGRESS   SPRING.— 

See  L.VNsiNi;  M.vciNETic  Wklu 

MICROSOMIA.- A  morbid  state  of  the 
blood  produced  by  microbic  infection. 

i  MICROCARDIA.  —  Abnormal  smallness 
of  the  heart. 

1  MICROCYTE.— .\  very  minute  red  blood 
j  corpuscle.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  de- 
j  generated  blood  corpuscles,  and  to  degenerate 
i  endothelia  of  the  vessels  found  in  the  blood. 

i  MICROCYTHOMIA.  —A  disease  de- 
j  scribed  liy  Van  Lair  and  Masius  in  which  mi- 
i  crocytes  appear  in  the  blood.  They  consider  it 
j  due  to  increased  splenic  and  diminished  he- 
I  patic  activity.  The  condition  occurs  in  many 
mori)i(l  states,  especially  in  toxicoses,  infec- 
tious diseases,  etc. 

I      MICROGLOSSIA.  —  Abnormal  smallness 

i  of  the  tongue. 

j  MICROPHAGES.— Small  phagocytes  or 
wandering  cells  in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the 
alimentary  tract.     See  Pn.MJorvTosis.  p.  385. 

MIDLAND    MAGNETIC    WELL.— A 

saline  spring,  coiiiainiiig  lt;()-21  grains  df  .salts 
per  imperial  gallon,  in  Midland  Co.,  Mich.  A 
resort.  The  principal  salts  are  potassium 
sulphate  82-19  grains,  sodium  chloride  32-7 
grains,  sodium  sulphate  22-07  grains,  calcium 
chloride  6-22  grains,  and  calcium  sulphate  4-40 
grains. 

MILBURN  SPRINGS,— Three  chalybe- 
ate s's  near  Wiiislow,  Pike  Co.,  Ind.     A  resort. 

MILFORD  SPRINGS.— Four  chalybeate 
s's,  flowing  440  gallons  per  hour,  in  "Hills- 
borough Co..  \.  11.     A  resort. 

MILHOUR   SPRINGS.— Three   sulphu- 

retcd  s"s.  Ilowini,'-  T.j  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Limestoiu-  Co..  .\la.     A  resort. 

MILK  AND  THE  MILK  CURE.— 
Milk  is  a  white  or  yellow-white  opaque  licpiid 
secreted  by  the  breasts  of  female  mammals 
that  has  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  1018 
to  l-04.'j.  It  should  have  a  neutral  reaction, 
though  it  is  often  ami)hoteric,  probably  in 
consecpience  of  the  presence  of  both  acid  and 
alkaline  sodium  phosphates.     It   contains   in 
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solution  milk  sugar,  three  or  four  different 
proteids,  various  mineral  salts,  traces  of  lactic 
and  acetic  acids,  of  alcohol,  creatin.  cholester- 
in,  lecithin,  and  urea,  of  carbon  dioxide,  ni- 
trogen, and  oxygen  gases,  and  in  suspension  it 
contains  fat  glolniles  and  casein. 

Its  composition  varies  in  different  animals. 
Analyses  by  J.  Konig  show  that  the  constitu- 
ents in  several  hundred  different  samples  of 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  goat,  sheep,  ass,  and  mare 
were : 
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Cow's  milk: 

Averafje     . 
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.3-02 

0-53 

8  69 

4-88 

0-71 

Minimum  . 

80-32 

1-79 

0-25 

1-67 

2-n 

0-35 

Maximum. 

DO- 69 

4  23 

1-44 

6-47 

6  03 

1-21 

Goat's  milk  . 

86-91 

2-87 

1-19 

4-09 

4  4.5 

0-96 

Sheep's  milk. 

81- (B 

4-09 

1-42 

5-83 

4-.'-C 

0-73 

Mare's  milk  . 

90-71 

1-24 

0-75 

1-17 

5-70 

0-37 

-^ , ' 

Ass's  milk  *  . 

89-01 

3-57 

1-85 

5-05 

0-52 

*  Vernois  and  Becquerel. 

Milk  contains  all  the  alimentary  substances 
required  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
animal  life ;  and  not  only  is  it  the  exclusive 
food  of  all  mammalian  young,  but  it  is  also 
advantageously  employed  as  the  exclusive  food 
for  adults  under  various  circumstances. 

According  to  Germain  See,  if  we  allow  for  a 
ration  for  a  normal  adult  125  to  180  grammes 
of  nitrogenous  principles,  100  grammes  of  fat, 
and  250  grammes  of  carbonaceous  principles, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  give  4  litres  of  milk 
a  day  to  afford  sufficient  nitrogenous  material, 
5  litres  a  day  to  yield  the  necessary  carbona- 
ceous food  principles,  and  only  3  litres  a  day 
to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  of  fats.  Milk 
is  therefore  a  mixed  food  containing  a  pre- 
ponderance of  fat. 

From  the  analyses  given  above,  it  is  seen 
that  sheep's  milk  is  particularly  rich  in  casein 
and  fat.  and,  like  goat's  milk,  a  large  part  of  its 
nitrogenous  matter  is  in  the  form  of  albumin, 
but  it  is  rarely  used  as  human  food. 

Cow's  milk  contains  nearly  three  times,  and 
goat's  milk  four  times,  as  much  nitrogenous 
matters  as  human  milk,  while  mare's  and  ass's 
milk  nearly  equal  the  latter  in  the  proportion 
of  these  constituents  ;  but  cow's,  goat's,  and 
mare's  milk  contain  less  sugar  than  ass's  or  than 
human  milk ;  and  cow's,  ass's,  or  mare's  milk 
contain  less  fat  than  human  or  than  goat's 
milk.  Ass's  milk  is  light,  sweet,  and  easy  of 
digestion,  and  it  is  a  useful  but  rarely  em- 
ployed food  for  persons  whose  stomachs  are 
too  weak  to  digest  cow's  milk.  Goat's  milk, 
while  rich  in  solids,  nitrogenous  and  fatty  con- 
stituents, contains  a  peculiar  aromatic  (hircic) 
acid,  and,  though  highly  nutritious,  it  is  not 
easily  digested. 

Milk  is  frequently  diluted  by  vendors,  who 
increase  its  volume  by  adding  water  and  ob- 
tain a  normal  specific  gravity  of  the  sophis- 
ticated fluid  by  adding  cane  or  milk  sugar  or 
salt.  Borax,  boracic  or  salicylic  acids  have 
been  added  to  preserve  the  milk ;  sodium  car- 
bonate or  bicarbonate,  or  potassium  nitrate  or 
carbonate,   have    been    employed    to    correct 


acidity;  caramel,  turmeric,  and  annotto  to 
give  it  a  rich  color:  and  flour,  arrowroot, 
dextrin,  chalk,  glycerin,  and  gelatin  to  make 
the  fluid  appear  more  creamy. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  is  influenced  by  the 
breed,  age,  food,  treatment,  housing,  the  drain- 
age and  general  condition  of  the  dairy,  the 
purity  of  the  water  supply,  and  the  time  of 
calving.  Mr.  L.  P.  Abbot  proposed  to  obviate 
the  latter  factor  by  spaying  the  cows,  as  the 
operation  increases  the  flow  and  improves  the 
quality  of  the  milk. 

All  milk  used  for  food  should  be  carefully 
examined.  Most  cities  have  more  or  less  rigid- 
ly enforced  ordinances  regarding  the  sale  of 
adulterated  milk,  and  in  some  States  this 
matter  is  a  subject  of  State  regulation  :  as  in 
New  Jersey,  where  the  minimum  amount  of 
total  solids  is  fixed  at  twelve  per  cent,  and 
the  maximum  amount  of  water  at  eighty-eight 
per  cent;  or  in  Massachusetts,  where,  in  all 
eases  of  prosecution  if  the  milk  shall  be  shown 
upon  analysis  to  contain  more  than  eighty- 
seven  per  cent  of  water  or  less  than  thirteen 
per  cent  of  milk  solids,  it  shall  be  deemed 
adulterated. 

Dr.  Babcock  has  devised  a  simple  method 
of  separating  the  fat  from  the  casein  by  means 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat,  and  collecting  the 
fat  by  centrifugal  action  and  measuring  it  in  a 
graduated  tube.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a 
centrifugal  holding  a  number  of  test  bottles  of 
two  ounces'  capacity,  with  a  narrow  graduated 
neck,  a  pipette  graduated  at  17-6  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  a  cylindrical  glass  measure  gradu- 
ated at  17'5  cubic  centimetres.  The  measure  is 
filled  with  sulphuric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'82,  and  the  acid  added  to  17'6  cubic  centi- 
metres of  milk  in  a  test  bottle.  The  latter  is 
shaken  and  placed  in  the  centrifugal,  by  which 
it  is  revolved  for  five  minutes,  when  it  is  taken 
out  and  hot  water  added  until  the  fluid  rises 
nearly  to  the  upper  graduation  in  the  bottle's 
neck  ;  it  is  then  subjected  to  centrifugal  action 
for  another  minute,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and 
the  proportion  of  fat  may  be  read  off  from  the 
graduations.  As  the  proportion  of  (casein  to 
fat  is  an  almost  constant  ratio,  the  percentage 
of  casein  may  be  easily  calculated. 

Pathogenic  organisms  may  be  present  in 
milk  in  consequence  of  contamination  from 
the  cow  either  before  or  after  the  milk  leaves 
the  udder,  or  from  dust  or  dirt  blown  into  the 
milking  pail,  or  from  the  persons  handling  the 
milk,  or  from  contamination  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  milk  is  contained.  Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
reported  fifty  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  four- 
teen of  scarlatina,  and  seven  of  diphtheria  that 
were  traceable  to  milk.  The  milk  from  tu- 
berculous cattle  often  contains  the  Bacillus  tu- 
berculosis, and  in  a  number  of  States  the  State 
Board  of  Health  employs  dairy  inspectors,  who 
examine  herds  and  order  the  killing  of  tuber- 
culous animals. 

In  order  to  destroy  these  micro-organisms  in 
milk,  sterilization  has  been  secured  by  subject- 
ing the  milk  to  a  steam  temperature  of  100^  C. ; 
but  this  destroys  the  starch-liquefying  ferment 
and  the  sugar,  and  the  casein  is  rendered  less 
coagulable  by  rennet.     Accordingly,  Pasteur- 
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ization,  or  subjectiiii;  milk  to  n  temperature  of 
75  C.  for  about  tillecii  miiitile^,  followed  by 
rapid  cooling,  is  generally  praeticed.  Dr.  Kow- 
laml  Godfrey  Freeman  hits  introduced  an  elli- 
eacious  apparatus  consisting  of  a  zinc  recep- 
tacle containing  boiling  water,  into  which 
nursing  Ijottles  containing  milk  are  introduced 
for  the  necessary  lime,  and  then  cold  water 
from  the  faucet  is  allowed  to  run  over  the  bot- 
tles in  the  rece[ilaile. 

Dr.  Freeman  linds  that  Pa^^teurization  af- 
fords a  safeguard  against  theileleteriousetlucts 
of  any  bacteria  that  milk  may  contain,  without 
interfering  with  its  nutritive  qualities;  that 
this  process  elliciently  destroys  the  germs  of 
cholera,  typhoid  fever,  diphtiieria,  and  tuber- 
culosis, as  well  as  the  ^triplucocctnf  pijuyineii, 
the  Stnphylucuccus  vy(M/('iifs,  and  the  Bacillus 
coli  comniuui.  Pasteurization  does  not  modi- 
fy the  size  of  the  curds  formed  when  milk  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice,  and  it 
may  be  used  after  peptonizing  milk  to  stop  the 
action  of  the  ferment. 

Milk  has  been  employed  as  a  remedy  for  dis- 
ease since  the  time  of  the  fathers  of  medicine. 
For  phthisis,  gout,  sciatica,  liuicorrha'a,  hectic 
fever,  ty|)hoid  fever,  intermittent  fever,  dropsy, 
Bright's  disease,  and  obesity  it  has  been  com- 
mended as  a  curative  or  remedial  agent.  As 
early  as  the  third  century  milk  cures  existed  ; 
and  in  Italy  in  the  year  1,(100  different  plants 
were  cultivated  in  fields,  and  these  were  used  as 
pastures  for  cows  whose  milk,  thus  medicated, 
was  employed  in  tiie  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
eases. 

Since  the  time  of  Hippocrates  the  vapor 
from  boiling  milk  lias  been  used  for  inhala- 
tion in  various  inflammations  of  the  respira- 
tory passages.  Skoda  especially  has  com- 
mended the  employment  of  milk,  because,  to- 
gether with  the  aqueous  vajior,  there  are  other 
eonstitueiitsof  the  milk  that  exercise  an  emol- 
lient influence  in  these  inflammations. 

Human,  goat's,  and  cow's  milk  have  l)een  in- 
jected into  the  veins  in  lieu  of  transfusion  of 
bloo<l,  and  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  15right's 
disease,  acute  aiuemia,  and  other  diseases. 

In  18'i3,  Dr.  Philip  Karell  published  a  paper 
in  the  St.  Pe/irsbuiy/  medicinixrhe  Zeitschrift. 
in  which  he  directed  attention  to  the  scientific 
value  of  milk  cure.  He  said  that  after  fruit- 
lessly trying  all  sorts  of  remedies  in  many 
chronic  and  obstinate  diseases,  he  had  at  last 
succeeded  in  thoroughly  bringing  the  alimen- 
tary canal  under  his  control.  In  all  dropsies, 
in  asthma  that  is  the  result  of  emphysema  or 
pulmonary  catarrh,  in  neuralgia  due  to  intes- 
tinal disorder,  in  simple  hy])ertrophy  and  in 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  in  all  diseases 
where  there  is  faulty  nutrition,  milk  is  the 
best  and  surest  of  remedies.  .Milk  seems  to 
regulate  nutrition.  It  should  he  taken  in  small 
draughts,  from  two  to  six  ounces,  and  at  stated 
intervals,  every  three  or  four  hours,  all  other 
kinds  of  nourishment  being  forbidden.  In 
winter  the  milk  should  be  made  tepid  by  plac- 
ing it  in  a  tumbler  in  a  vessel  containing  rot 
water:  in  summer  it  should  be  taken  at  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  atmosjihere. 
It  should  not  be  gulped  down,  but  quaffed 
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slowly.  The  quantity  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased, t«o  quarts  a  day  being  administered 
during  the  second  week.  The  milk  should 
always  be  skimmed. 

In"l877,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  stated  that  his 
treatment  in  neurasthenia,  especially  in  fat  and 
aiia'inic  women,  was  to  put  the  patient  at  abso- 
lute lest  ill  bed,  and  place  her  on  a  diet  of 
skimmed  milk  which  is  kept  at  such  an  amount 
as  will  thin  the  woman  at  a  rale  that  will  cost 
her  about  half  a  pound  daily.  A  woman  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  pounds,  lying  in  bed,  needs 
about  three  pints  of  skimmed  milk  daily,  given 
as  Karell  directs.  He  found  that  when  using 
milk  as  a  restricted  diet  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  substitut()  beef  soup  for  a  day  or  two, 
on  account  of  tne  disgust  that  milk  may  occa- 
sion. Ueginniiig  with  three  ounces  of  milk 
every  two  hours,  the  quantity  is  increased  in  a 
few  days  up  to  two  quarts,  given  in  divided 
doses,  every  three  hours.  If  there  is  obsti- 
nate constipation,  he  gives  one  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  extract  of  aloes  with  two  grains  of 
dried  ox  gall.  The  simple  milk  diet  is  a 
great  aid  to  riddance  of  chloral,  bromides,  and 
morphine. 

The  disgust  that  milk  may  occasion  is  an 
unfortunate  contingent  in  this  treatment ;  and 
Germain  See  sjiys  that  neither  raw  nor  boiled, 
hot  nor  cold  milk,  nor  milk  to  which  Vichy 
or  lime  water  or  some  liquor  has  been  added, 
is  tolerated  by  some  persons. 

Dr.  James  Tyson  agrees  with  Donkin,  that  no 
measure  is  so  efficient  in  removing  the  sugar 
in  glycosuria  as  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  A 
certain  number  of  cases  are  completely  relieved, 
and  the  symptoms  do  not  return  after  a  cau- 
tious addition  to  the  milk  diet  and  gradual 
substitution  thereof  by  nitrogenous,  and,  still 
later,  even  by  starchy  and  saccharine  foods. 
In  other  cases  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine  as 
long  as  the  milk  diet  is  continued,  aithoiigh 
glycosuria  and  the  other  symptoms  recur  im- 
mediately that  other  food  is  substituted  for 
milk.  In  another  class  of  cases  sugar  is  much 
diminished  but  does  not  di'apj)ear,  while  in  a 
sniiiU  number  of  diabetics  a  milk  diet  is  so 
badly  tolerated  that  it  must  lie  discontinued. 
In  diabetes.  Dr.  Tyson  gives  four  ounces  of 
skimmed  milk  every  two  hours  from  7  a.m. 
tillDr.  M.  As  this  is  iiisufTicient  food  for  an 
adult,  the  quantity  of  milk  is  increased  lo  six 
ounces  every  two  hours  on  thej^eeond  d;iy,  and 
in  a  few  days  to  eight  ounces.  If  the  quan- 
tity is  insufficient,  milk  maybe  taken  at  night, 
or  the  interval  increased  to  three  hours,  and 
larger  quantities  taken  at  a  time.  Five  to 
ten  pints  of  milk  a  day  generally  suffice;  but 
where  larger  quantities  are  taken  a  part  may 
be  given  as  curd.  When  the  skimmed  milk  is 
not  easily  tolerated,  a  little  lime  water  or  Vichy 
may  be  added;  and  if  it  constipates,  a  saline 
aperient  or  an  aperient  mineral  wafer  may 
be  used  daily.  Tyson  does  not  believe  that 
milk  is  directly  curative  in  diabetes,  but 
that  by  furnishing  a  food  which  is  nonirri- 
tating  and  easily  assimilable,  even  as  to  its 
saccharine  constituent  lactose,  a  rest  is  given 
to  the  starch  and  siiirar  assimilating  appa- 
ratus, and  the  reparative  tendency  of  Nature 
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is  allowed  to  assert  itself,  and  the  hepatic  or 
intestinal  condition  which  causes  the  glycosu- 
ria disappears. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  diabetes  consist  in  a  sim- 
ple organic  or  functional  derangement  of  or- 
gans which  only  require  to  be  let  alone  in 
order  to  restore  themselves  to  a  normal  state; 
while  the  irritation  caused  by  foods  which  can 
only  be  assimihited  through  their  oliices  must 
result  in  more  or  less  peruianeut  lesions. 

The  skim  milk  furnishes  a  food  of  a  kind 
wliieli  gives  the  liver  a  thorough  rest — and  a 
more  complete  rest  than  any  other  diet  as  yet 
suggested.  This,  Tyson  believes,  is  the  only 
way  in  which  it  acts  in  the  cure  of  diabetes. 
Hence  it  is  that  tliere  are  certain  cases  due 
to  lesions  remote  from  the  liver  which  are 
themselves  incurable,  either  spontanenusly  or 
through  direct  treatment,  wliich  milk  can 
not  reach ;  such  are  some  forms  of  jiaucreatie 
disease.  In  these  cases  the  lives  of  the  pa- 
tients are  prolonged  by  any  diet  wliiih  fur- 
nishes the  requisite  reparative  and  force-pro- 
ducing ebments  in  an  available  shape.  In 
such  case  a  starchy  and  saccharine  food  is 
wasted,  simply  because  the  resulting  grape 
sugar  passes  directly  through  the  system. 
Milk  and  the  albuminous  foods,  not  being 
converted  to  any  extent  into  grape  sugar,  are 
still  available  as  force  producers,  and  thus  de- 
fer the  unfavorable  termination,  or,  in  a  word, 
keep  the  diabetic  from  starving. 

Tyson  states  that  he  has  yet  to  see  an  in- 
stance of  persistent  uric -acid  sediment  in 
which  the  exclusive  use  of  milk  was  not  fol- 
lowed, sooner  or  later,  by  a  total  disa[)pear- 
ance  of  the  deposit;  while  he  had  known  its 
persistent  use  to  be  followed  by  the  easy  dis- 
charge of  uric-acid  calculi  of  considerable  size 
pe)-  nretliram. 

The  rationale  of  these  results  has  been  made 
perfectly  plain  by  the  chemical  study  of  the 
urine  of  persons  on  such  a  diet,  by  Dr.  John 
Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  most  important  result  of  these  analyses  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  total  twenty-four  hours' 
urine  of  persons  on  the  skim  milk  no  appreci- 
able amount  of  uric  acid  eould  be  found. 

While  an  exclusive  milk  diet  is  so  cflRcient 
in  cases  of  pure  uric-acid  gravel,  it  is  not  to  be 
especiallv  recommended  in  phosphatic  calcu- 
lus. Indeed,  it  is  rather  contraindicated  ;  for 
the  effect  of  a  milk  diet  is  to  alkalize  the  urine, 
and  therefore  to  tend  to  maintain  a  phosphatic 
sediment. 

While  nothing  can  be  hoped  for  in  respect 
to  solvent  action,  or  tendency  to  solvent  action 
upon  oxalate-of-lime  sediments,  by  urine  de- 
rived from  a  milk  diet,  yet,  as  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  same  conditions  of  system 
which  tend  to  produce  uric  acid  are  those 
which  produce  oxalate  of  lime,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  milk  treatment  will  also  be  useful 
in  the  oxalate-of-lime  tendency. 

The  third  set  of  diseases  in  which  Tyson 
found  the  milk  treatment  especially  useful 
was  certain  forms  of  Kright's  disease.  In 
these,  more  discrimination  has  to  be  exercised 
than  in  any  of  the  foregoing.     In  general,  it 


may  be  said  that  it  is  in  the  contracted  kidney 
of  interstitial  nephritis  that  milk  is  most  use- 
ful ;  the  headache,  nausea,  vertigo,  and  "  full- 
ness "  in  the  head,  and  the  palpitations  which 
are  so  often  very  annoying  symptoms,  are  fre- 
quently relieved  by  it.  Here,  too.  Tyson  found 
that  the  skimmed  milk  is  especially  indicated, 
because  anything  which  increases  the  labor  of 
digestion  aggravates  the  symptoms  above  men- 
tioned. It  would  seem,  too,  that  those  sufler- 
ingwith  contracted  kidney  are  better  wlien  the 
blood  is  not  too  good  in  quality  or  too  rich  in 
solids.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  neces- 
sary that  the  diet  should  be  exclusively  milk, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  bread  and  vege- 
tables may  be  permitted  to  break  up  the 
monotony,  while  meat,  eggs,  and  all  foods 
rich  in  albumin  should,  as  a  rule,  be  pro- 
hiliited.  In  this  disease,  especially,  the  con- 
stipation incident  to  a  milk  diet  should  be 
guarded  against. 

In  parenchymatous  nephritis  and  amyloid 
kidney  Tyson  "found  milk  less  useful,  yet  it  was 
a  very  convenient  and  suitable  diet,  often  pro- 
ducing diuresis  and  relieving  dropsies.  When 
a  diuretic  effect  is  desired  buttermilk  was  to 
be  i)i-eferred  ;  it  was  as  easily  assimilated  as 
skiinnied  milk,  and  was  often  more  palatable. 

That  a  milk  diet  should  be  useful  in  certain 
cases  of  gastro-intestinal  disease  is  generally 
recognized.  There  are  two  classes  of  cases  for 
which  it  is  adapted.  The  first  is  that  rej)re- 
sented  by  the  ordinary  dyspeptic,  whose  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  dispelled  as  liy  magic  by  a 
pure  skim-milk  diet  systematically  carried  out 
and  modified  by  the  free  addition  of  lime  wa- 
ter. Where  milk  is  illy  borne,  or  produces  flat- 
ulence, it  may  be  peptonized. 

Tyson  states  that  it  is  more  particularly  in 
the  "treatment  of  organic  diseases  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract  that  the  bland  and  unirritating 
qualities  of  milk  diet  are  indicated.  In  gastric 
ulcer  the  use  of  no  other  food  than  peptonized 
milk  should  be  permitted.  In  chronic  enteric 
di.sease  of  Ijoth  small  and  large  intestines,  and 
particularly  of  the  latter,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  tlicrapeutic  means 
to  directly  affect  the  diseased  parts.  Treat- 
ment must  therefore  consist  in  such  measures 
as  will  favor  Nature's  inherent  tendencies  to 
restore  lost  tissue.  This  can  oidy  be  secured 
by  placing  the  patient  on  a  diet  which  is  non- 
irritating,  leaves  little  waste,  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  the  smallest  demand  upon  the  di- 
gestive function.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  his  consent  to  the  use  of 
a  diet  of  peptonized  milk  for  an  indefinite 
period :  for  no  promises  can  be  made  as  to 
the  date  at  which  other  food  dare  be  per- 
mitted. The  uninterrupted  presence  of  nat- 
ural stools,  and  the  continued  absence  of  pain, 
are  the  only  reliable  criteria.  To  be  able  to 
carry  out  such  a  treatment  satisfactorily,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  patient.  The  process  of  obtaining  this  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  physician,  and  the  ability  to  be  able  to 
speak  authoritatively;  but  when  the  probability 
of  almost  certain  recovery  is  held  out.  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  good  effect  of  weeks  of  treat- 
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mont  are  undone  by  so  simple  a  solid  as  a  small 
[lieoeof  liroiul,  tlio  l>iittlo  is  half  won.  Particu- 
liirly  in  those  (.•.-isi'.s  of  irritiiiion  of  the  lurjie 
liovvel,  atleiuled  by  the  dischar",'e  of  mucus  or 
niueous  ousts,  may  we  ex|>ect  from  the  miik 
treatment  the  most  satisfactory  results,  while 
success  by  local  treatment  is  very  rarely  at- 
tained. The  use  of  milk  is  rational,  and  con- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  growth  and  repair. 

Like  .S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Tyson  has  found 
skimmed  milk  most  benctieiul  in  treating  ex- 
cessive obesity.  VN'hile  he  advises  a  pint  of 
milk  every  four  hours,  he  |iermits  more  if  there 
is  hunger,  believing  that  it  is  not  likely  that 
too  much  can  be  taken  to  prevent  the  desired 
reduction  in  weight.  Tyson  warns  against  re- 
ducing the  weight  too  rapidly:  and  when  the 
weight  is  api)ro.\imately  that  of  a  certain 
standard  ratio  to  height,  unskimmed  milk  and 
other  articles  of  food  may  be  adiled. 

Heceiil  experiments  made  by  I)rs.  .V.  Gilbert 
and  .S.  A.  Domeiicini  have  demonstrated  that 
the  milk  diet  diminishes  in  a  marked  degree 
the  numijer  of  bacteria  in  faeces. 

An  adult  of  normal  size,  weight,  and  condi- 
tion, whose  fiuces  with  his  usual  diet  contained 
07,000  germs  per  milligramme,  was  put  on  an 
an  exclusively  milk  diet  for  five  days.  At  the 
end  of  two  davs  the  fajces  contained  14.000, 
after  three  days  o.OOO,  after  four  days  4,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  five  days  oidy  2.2-)0  bacteria. 
The  weight  of  the  faecal  evacuation,  which 
while  the  subject  followed  his  ordinary  diet 
reached  175  grammes,  was  reduced  to  73 
grammes,  and  the  number  of  microbes  elimi- 
nate<l  dailv  throui;h  the  intestinal  tract  fell 
from  nearly  12,000,000.000  to  l(i4.000.000.  In 
short,  the  milk  diet  resulted  in  a  reduction  of 
the  proportion  of  microl)es  in  the  ficccs  to  7^" 
part  of  the  physiological  quantity. 

These  resnlts  were  obtained  hy  the  use  of 
nonsterilized  milk:  sterilized  milk,  indeeil,  did 
not  show  any  greater  efficacy  in  reducing  the 
quantity  of  micro-oriranisms  in  the  stools. 

They  also  noticed  that  in  dogs  and  rabbits 
a  milk  diet  has  exactly  the  same  ellects  as  in 
man:  in  dogs  the  number  of  microbes  fell 
from  21,000  or  25,000  per  milligramme  to  500 
or  1,000. 

In  addition,  a  milk  diet  exerts  its  action  not 
only  on  the  fipcal  matters,  but  also  on  the 
whole  range  of  the  giistrointestiiial  tube. 

They  demonstrated  that  in  the  dog  the 
stomach  contains  nearly  .iO.OOO  germs  per  mil- 
ligramme at  an  advanced  stage  of  g.istric  di- 
gestion ;  that  the  duodenum,  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  gastrointestinal  tract  the  poorest  in 
microbes,  contains  nearly  30.000;  that  in  the 
small  intestine  the  number  increases  progress- 
ively from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileoca'cal  valve, 
and  in  the  ileum  exceeds  100,0)0:  and,  lastly, 
that  in  the  large  intestine  it  is  rather  more 
than  30.000. 

In  a  dog  subjected  for  two  weeks  to  an  ex- 
clusively milk  diet,  and  killed  two  hours  after 
the  ingestion  of  300  grammes  of  milk,  the 
stomach  contained  .only  100,  the  duode- 
num 50,  the  jejunum  100.  the  ileum  1.300. 
and  the  large  intestine  1.275  germs,  per  milli- 


gramme. The  milk  diet  had  consequently 
brought  ab<>iit  almost  complete  asepsis  of  the 
digestive  tract. 

In  their  opinion  this  antiseptic  action  is  the 
result  of  various  factors.  The  cx[ilanation  is, 
no  doubt,  mainly  to  be  sought  in  the  digesti- 
bility of  this  substance,  in  its  almost  complete 
ab.sorption,  and  in  the  small  qiuintity  and  fee- 
ble nutritive  properties  of  the  residue  it  leaves; 
perhaps  also,  the  presence  of  the  milk  facili- 
tates the  destructive  action  of  the  digestive 
juices,  and  especially  of  the  gastric  juice,  on 
the  microbes. 

lie  this  as  it  may.  there  is  certainly  no  direct 
action  of  the  milk  itself  brought  into  play, 
for,  as  they  a.scertained,  a  culture  of  the  in- 
testinal bacteria  is  twice  as  active  in  this 
liquid  as  in  the  nutritive  bouillon  employed  in 
laboratories. 

These  facts  explain  the  beneficial  results  ob- 
tained by  an  exclusively  milk  diet  in  dyspepsia 
accompanied  by  intrastomachal  growths  of 
bacteria,  in  acute  and  chronic  enteritis  as- 
sociated with  diarrhoea,  in  dysentery  and  ty- 
phoid fever,  etc.  They  explain  also  the  use- 
fulness of  milk  diet  in  diseases  of  the  liver, 
when  this  organ  is  incajiable  of  performing 
its  antitoxic  function,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, hyjiertoxicity  of  the  urine  results 
and  the  disturbances  associated  with  he- 
patic inadequacy  threaten  to  occur.  Lastly, 
they  explain  the  marvelous  effects  of  a  milk 
diet  in  nephritis  and  in  the  treatment  of  j)a- 
tients  affected  with  ura>mia,  in  whom,  if  the 
renal  lesion  can  not  be  directly  combated,  it 
is  at  least  possible  to  reach  by  this  means  one 
of  its  causes. 

Curd  and  Whey. — The  coagulum  formed 
by  adding  an  aeid  or  rennet  to  milk  is  called 
curd,  and  the  fluid  from  which  it  separates  is 
termed  tvhey. 

According  to  Bauer,  whev  contains:  water, 
93-3;  albuminates,  0-82:  fat.'0-24;  lactose,  4-65 ; 
lactic  acid,  0  33  :  and  salts,  0fi5.  It  has  been 
used  in  some  febrile  diseases,  in  obesity,  in  ab- 
dominal plethora,  and  in  phthisis;  but  as  it 
only  contains  the  water,  sugar,  salts,  and  a 
trace  of  the  all)uminates  of  rnilk,  it  can  not 
be  considered  a  very  useful  form  of  milk 
cure. 

Buttermilk  is  that  form  of  milk  that  re- 
mains after  the  separation  of  the  cream  in  the 
manufacture  of  butter.  It  is  a  thick,  acid 
fluid,  in  which  the  casein  exists  in  a  finely  co- 
agulated state,  the  acidity  being  due  to  the 
conversion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lactose 
into  lactic  acid.  It  has  considerable  nutritive 
value,  but  must  be  used  in  the  fresh  state. 
Eulenberg  speaks  highly  of  its  value  in  gastric 
catarrh  with  atrojihy  of  the  gastric  glands.  It 
has  been  used  inste.-id  of  milk  in  the  various 
diseases  in  which  the  latter  is  given. 

Koumiss  is  milk  that  has  undergone  acid 
and  alcoholic  fermentiition  by  the  conversion 
of  its  sugar  into  alcohol  and  cjirbonic  acid.  It 
is  used  as  a  food  and  also  an  intoxicating  drink 
by  the  nomadic  tril)es  in  the  Russian  steppes. 
and  is  made  with  mare's  milk.  Hut  a  form  of 
koumiss  is  prepared  in  the  United  States  with 
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cow's  milk.  There  is  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  Russian  authorities  regarding  kou- 
miss, though  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to 
be  toward  the  idea  that  the  best  koutniss  and 
the  best  results  of  koumiss  treatment  are  only 
obtained  in  the  steppies,  the  food  and  environ- 
ment of  the  mare  undoubtedly  influencing  the 
quality  of  the  milk.  Russian  writers  state  that 
the  best  koumiss  is  made  from  the  milk  of  a 
breed  of  mares  that  is  the  product  of  artificial 
selection  through  many  centuries.  They  state 
that  the  best  koumiss  is  made  in  May,  June, 
and  July  from  the  milk  of  mares  that  have  not 
been  put  to  work,  and  that  have  been  pastured 
in  the  steppes  not  far  from  the  mountain 
ranges,  where  they  can  find  flowing  water  and 
salt  beds. 

From  a  chemical  standpoint  koumiss  is  a 
fluid  the  composition  of  which  is  constantly 
changing.  Stahlberg's  analyses  give  the  fol- 
lowing percentages : 


Koumiss 

'Z  (lays 

old. 

Koumiss 

6  months 

old. 

Alcohol 

Fat 

1-65 
2  05 

2-20 

1-1.5 

112/ 

0-2Sf 

0-70 

8-23 
101 

292 
1-21 
1  86 

Milk  sugar 

Lactic  acid 

Casein 

Salts 

Carbonic  acid 

According  to  Homenko.  Daal,  and  Seeland, 
koumiss  does  not  inconvenience  the  digestive 
organs,  as  much  as  ten  litres  a  day  being 
taken,  though  such  a  quantity  is  excessive ; 
the  urine  is  increased  in  cold  weather,  and 
diaphoresis  is  increased  in  warm  weather;  the 
bowels  become  regular;  the  blood  is  richer  in 
hiBmoglobin;  and  there  is  a  general  increase  of 
tissue.  Its  intoxicating  action  is  slight  and 
transient.  It  is  valuable  in  ana'mia.  chlorosis, 
marasmus,  convalescence  from  typhoid  fever, 
gastric  disorders,  and  in  tuberculosis.  In  the 
latter,  cough  and  dyspnoea  cease,  expectoration 
lessens,  and  the  patient  gains  in  weight  and 
in  strength. 

Koumiss  prepared  artificially  with  cow's  milk 
by  means  of  any  of  the  koumiss  ferments  in  the 
market  will  be  found  a  useful  adjunct  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  the  classes  herein 
referred  to. 

MILLBOROUGH  SPRINGS.— Two  sul- 
phureted  and  chalybeate  s's  in  Bath  Co.,  Va. 
A  resort. 

MILL  CREEK  APOLLINARIS 
SPRING. — A  carbonated  s.,  containing  o-8125 
grammes  per  liter  of  salts,  principally  sodium 
carbonate,  sulphate,  and  chloride,  in  Gallatin 
Co.,  Mont.     Unimproved. 

MILLER'S   HOT   SPRINGS.— Hot  s's, 

having  a  temperature  of  170"  F..  near  Frank- 
lin, Elk  Co.,  Nev. 

MILLER'S  MINERAL  WELL.— A  sa- 
line s.  near  Barboursville,  Knox  Co.,  Ky. 

MILL'S  MINERAL  SPRINGS.— Four 
saline,  sulphureted  s's,  the  water  having  a  tem- 
perature of  170'  F.,  near  Anderson's  Springs, 
bake  Co.,  CaU    \  resort. 


MINERAL  HILL  HOT  WHITE 
SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— Five  sulphureted 
s's,  flowing  over  150  gallons  of  boiling  water 
per  hour,  in  Eureka  Co.,  Nev.     A  resort. 

MINERAL  HILL  SPRINGS.— Eight 
sulphureted  s's,  flowing  400  gallons  per  hour, 
near  Bean's  Station,  Grainger  Co.,  Tenn.    A 

resort. 

MINERAL    SPRINGS,    CONN.— Four 

sulphureted,  chalybeate  s's  in  North  Wood- 
stock, Windham  Co.,  Conn.     Once  a  resort. 

MINERAL  SPRINGS,  GA.— Fourteen 
sulphureted  s's  near  Newnan,  Coweta  Co.,  Ga. 
Once  a  resort,  but  now  unimproved. 

MINERAL  WELL,  MINN.— A  saline 
s.,  containing  156-46  grains  of  salts,  principally 
sodium  sulphate,  per  gallon,  at  Tracy  Station, 
Lvon  Co.,  Minn. 

MINERAL  WELLS,  TEX.— One  hiui- 
dred  and  forty  springs,  one  containing  226-23 
grain.s.  another  o3-24  grains  of  .salts,  princi- 
pally sodium  and  magnesium  sulphates,  per 
gallon,  in  Palo  Pinto  Co.,  Tex.     A  resort. 

MINNEHAHA  SPRING.— One   of  the 

Saratoga  springs. 

MINNEQ,UA  SPRINGS.  —  Three  cha- 
lybeate, sulphureted  s's,  flowing  600  gallons 
per  hour,  near  Minnequa,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 
A  resort. 

MIRROR  WRITING.— Writing  that  re- 
sembles ordinary  chirogra]ihy  when  reflected 
from  a  mirror.     See  Retrographv. 

MISENHEIMER'S  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.— Two  sulphureted  and  chalybe- 
ate s's  near  Copal  Grove,  Stanly  Co.,  N.  C.  A 
resort. 

MISHEMAN'S  SPRINGS.— Chalybeate 
s's  near  Bilesville,  Stanly  Co.,  N.  C. 

MISONEISM.— Of  C.  Lombroso,  a  morbid 
aversion  to  anything  new  or  unusual. 

MISOP^DIA.  —  A  morbid  aversion  to 
children. 

MISSISSIPPI  SPRINGS.  —  Four  sul- 
phureted s's  near  Raymond,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss. 
Used  as  a  resort  prior  to  1868. 

MITCHELL'S  CHALYBEATE 

SPRINGS.  —  Alkaline,  saline  s's  on  Stone 
Quarry  Creek,  Hot  Spring  Co.,  Ark. 

MITHRIDATISM.— Immunity  from  poi- 
soning produced  in  ati  organism  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  gradually  increased  doses  of 
poison. 

MIXED  SPRING. — A  saline,  chalybeate 
s..  flowing  200  gallons  per  hour,  near  Dripping 
Springs,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky.     A  resort. 

MOGILALIA.— Dyslalia. 

MOGOPHONIA.— Slight  laryngeal  spasms 
affecting  elocutionists  and  flute  players. 

MONARTHRITIS.  —  Arthritis  affecting 
only  one  joint. 

MONATHETOSIS.  —Athetosis  affecting 
only  one  limb  or  one  side  of  the  body. 

MONO  BASIN  WARM  SPRINGS.— 
Saline,  alkaline  s's.  containing  2-085  grammes 
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of  salts  per  litre ;  the  water  has  a  temperature 
of  S5    to  i)0    F.     They  are  located  near  Mono 
Lake,  Mono  Co.,  Cal. 
MONOCHOREA.  —  Chorea    involving    a 

siiiirle  part  cr  MK-ality. 

MONODIPLOPIA.  —  Diplopia  with  one 
eye.  It  imtiiis  in  ciiiniiienciiif;  cataract,  in  ir- 
reiriilar  cornea,  and  in  rare  instances  in  cere- 
bral tumors. 

MONO  LAKE.— A  lake  in  Mono  Co.,  Cal., 
the  waters  of  which  contain  i\\-f<'>  .irramtnes  of 
salt  per  litre.  «-»f  the  salts,  l!»-4!»  grammes  are 
sodium  carbonate,  10-()7  grammes  sodium  sul- 
phate. 18'22  grammes  sodium  chloride,  and 
2"-';i  grammes  potassium  chloride, 

MONOPHASIA.— Dyslalia  in  which  only 
a  single  syllable,  word,  or  sentence  can  be  ut- 
tered when  consecutive  speech  is  attempted. 

MONOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  dread  of  be- 
ing al'iiie. 

MONOPLEGIA.— A  paralysis  of  one  limb, 
or  of  one  >uU:  <<(  llie  face,  that  is  caused  by  a 
cerebral,  spinal,  or  peripheral  lesion.  M.  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  localized  paralysis  in 
which  a  particular  muscle  is.  or  group  of  mus- 
cles arc  involved.  In  brachial  m.  the  jialsy  is 
limited  to  the  arm.  and  is  caused  by  a  lesion  of 
the  arm  center  in  the  Kolandic  area.  Brachto- 
crural  m.  is  limited  to  the  arm  and  leg,  and  re- 
sults from  a  cortical  lesion  around  the  upper 
two  thirds  of  the  Kolandic  fissure.  In  brachio- 
facial  m.  an  arm  and  one  side  of  the  face  is 
involved  in  consernience  of  lesion  of  the  mid- 
dle or  lower  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
pari<?tal  convolutions.  Crural  m.  is  limited  to 
the  lower  extremity,  and  is  caused  by  a  cir- 
cumscribed lesion  in  the  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal  convolutions.  Ati(eslhetic  m.  is  ana's- 
thesia  of  a  single  extremity  caused  by  a  rheu- 
matic neuritis  or  a  pachymeningitis  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  spinal  nerves.  Ftripherat  m.  is  that 
variety  caused  by  neuritis.  Spinal  in.  results 
from  a  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Unilatcrnl 
oculorti'itor  in.  isthe  consecjuenceof  cortical  dis- 
ease; there  are  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes 
and  rotation  of  the  head  and  neck  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  lesion  is  situated. 

MONOSPASM.— Snasm  limited  to  one  limb 
or  to  one  side  of  the  head.  There  may  he  fur  inl 
m..  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  face;  or  masti- 
catory m.,  affecting  the  musgles  of  the  lower 
jaw:  or  ociiloinofiir  ^n..  involving  the  muscles 
of  the  eyeball  and  causing  conjugate  deviation. 

MONROE  HOT  SPRINGS.— A  hot  s., 
flowing  4.200  gallons  per  hour,  of  water  having 
a  temperature  of  l-")0  to  KK)  F.,  near  Pres- 
cott,  .Maricopa  Co.,  Ariz.     A  bathing  resort. 

MONROE  SPRINGS.— Snli>hureted  s's 
near  Rodioter,  X.  V. 

MONTEBELLO  SPRINGS.— See   New- 

luiiv  S's. 

MONTESANO  SPRINGS.— Ten  saline, 
sulphureted  s's.  flowing  l.io  gallons  per  hour, 
near  Sulphur  Springs  landing,  .Jefferson  Co., 
Mo.  Analyses  of  tht;  waters  of  two  of  the 
s's  by  Riggs  and  Potter  show  the  following 
constituents : 


CoDBtiiueDts. 


Cnlciiim  oftrbooate   .  . 

M.i!.'ni'siiiiii  curtionatc  . 

(lllcllllll  8ulpli»tv      .  . 

Iron  and  alum  inn     .  . 

Sodiiiiii  livposnlpbitc  . 

Suiliiini  siilpliidt.'.     .  . 

Suiliuiii  chloride  .     .  . 

t'<it:<ssiiiin  chloride  .  . 
Magnesium  chloride 

Magnesium  bromide  . 

Mngntbium  iodide   .  . 

Silica 


Oases. 
Carbonic  acid  .     .     .     . 
Sulphureted  hydrogen. 


Montcsano 

Ca.sco 

HprlD);. 

Sprio);. 

Ormini  p«r  )^. 

■tiinlDt  pvr  irah 

7145 

6y"J7 

14  (15 

l.'.-50 

82-37 

8S»8 

(I  &7 

U  75 

0  74 

U  l>4 

(1-83 

11  48 

gfAlI 

86>  21 

16-.S7 

ICU'J 

85  91 

U  41 

Trace. 

u-io 

Un5 

O&l 

0  67 

f88-56 

541  CO 

Cu.  Id. 

C'l.  Id. 

4«  48 

43-20 

1-4II 

1  6<l 

MONTGOMERY  WHITE  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.— Sulphureted  s's  in  .M(inlg..mery 
Co.,  N'a.      A  resort. 

MONTVALE  SPRINGS.  —  Three  cha- 
lybeate, sulphureted  s's,  flowing  200  gallons 
per  hourf  containing  about  108-84  grains  of 
salts,  principally  calcium  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate and  magnesium  and  sodium  suljihatcs,  per 
gallon,  ill  Blount  Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort. 

MOODYVILLE  MINERAL 

SPRINGS.  — Alkaline  s's,  near  Blame,  Potta- 
watuniir  I'll..  Kan.     A  report. 

MOORESBURG  SPRING.— A  chalybe- 
ate s.  near  JMooresburg,  Hawkins  Co.,  Tenn. 
A  resort. 

MOORESVILLE  MINERAL 

SPRINGS.  —  Calcic,   saline   s's,   conlamiiig 
41-52  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Livingstoa 
Co.,  ^lo.     A  resort,  and  used  commercially. 
.    MOORE'S    SPRINGS.— Sulphureted   s's 

near  Aiiuiis.  Liinrsinne  Co.,  Ala. 

MOORMAN  "WELL.— A  saline,  sulphu- 
reted >piing.  containing  2,707-C2  grains  of 
salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Used  commercially  and  as  a  resort.  The  salts 
include  sodium  chloride  1,888-35  grains,  calci- 
um sulphate  210-78  grains,  magnesium  chlo- 
ride 1.5;j-72  grains,  calcium  chloride  172-04 
grains,  calcium  carbonate  (i8-73  grains,  potas- 
sium sulphate  42-4  grains,  silicon  dioxide  23-79 
grains,  and  magnesium  bromide  13-17  grains. 

MORGAN  SPRINGS.— Chalybeate  s's  in 
Rhea  ( '"..  'I'lim. 

MORPHINOMANIA.— Thi*  term  is  used 
to  indicate  cither  an  unoontroUable  desire  for 
opium  or  its  ilerivatives,  or  a  mania  produced 
by  opium  or  by  abstinence  from  it  in  a  person 
addicted  to  its  habitual  use. 

MORPHOMANIA.— A  mania  for  exter- 
nal apjiearaiic  IS.  forms,  .-ind  ceremonies. 

MORRISON  SPRINGS.— A  sulphureted 
s.  in  Morris.iii.  .blTerson  Co.,  Col.     A  resort. 

MORTALITY.— In  the  able  introduction 
to  the  Ri'port  on  the  Mortality  and  Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States  as  returned  by  the 
tenth  census,  Surgeon  John  S.  Billings  said  that 
the  records  compiled  were  little  more  than  a 
convenient  summary  of  the  population  and 
ntimber  of  deaths  recorded  in  each  State.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  those  records  were 
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hardly  useful  to  make  comparisons  with  the 
death  rates  of  other  countries,  because  the  rates 
were  too  small,  for  the  reason  tluit  all  the  deaths 
that  occurred  during  the  census  year  were  not 
recorded,  and  because  the  calculations  are  based 
upon  the  number  of  persons  surviving  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  is  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  living  persons  that  actually  furnished 
the  number  of  deaths. 

The  death  rate  per  thousand  of  living  popu- 
lation was.  in  1880,  15-09;  in  1870  it  was  12-77; 
and  in  l.SGO,  12-54.  The  calculations  for  the 
census  of  1890  will  not  be  available  until  1895; 
but  the  increasing  death  rate  indicates  that 
more  complete  mortality  returns  have  been  se- 
cured at  each  census. 

The  census  of  1880  showed  that  the  male 
death  rate  was  15-35  and  the  female  14-81  per 
thousand  of  population,  the  excess  of  male 
deaths  occurring  during  the  earlier  years  of 
life.  The  mortality  among  whites  was  14-74, 
among  negroes  17-28  per  thousand. 


Popula- 

Annual rate  per  1,000 

Cities. 

tion 

U.S. 

of  the  [jupulation. 

census, 

I8»0. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1890. 

Altoona,  Pa.     .    . 

s.'i.ono 

22-5 

19-8 

15-8 

Atlanta,  Ga.      .     . 

65.514 

27-1 

24-1 

■25"3" 

24-6 

Auburn,  N.  Y.      . 

25,S5s 

201 

18-2      19-6 

221 

Baltimore,  Md. 

484,«9 

15-7 

24-2      28  1 

23-3 

Binghamton,  N.  T. 

35,0115 

17-8 

19  6      17-8 

160 

Boston.  Mass    .     . 

448.477 

2.5-9 

24  8  1  23-5 

22-9 

Brooklyn,  N.  V.    . 

806,343 

•25-9 

25-6  '  26-4 

24-8 

Charleston.  S.  0.  . 

65,165 

27-91 

29-2      29-06 

27-94 

Chicigo.  Ill  .     .     . 

I,O99,S50 

24-7 

23-7  !  24-3 

19-6 

Cincinnati.  Ohio    . 

296,908 

19-8 

20-2 

22-3 

22-8 

Cleveland.  Ohio    . 

2Gl,35i 

20  0 

19-8 

12  2 

19-2 

Deiroit.  Mich.  .     . 

205,876 

20  0 

24-0 

19-3 

18-8 

Erie.  Pa 

40,634 
74.39^ 

17-4 

204 

Full  River.  Mass.  . 

23-4 

25-3 

'24-3' 

'22-i' 

(ialvcston.  Tex.     . 

29,084 

20-8 

24-5 

23-9 

20  4 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

10.%436 

19  9 

18-8 

18-4 

10-2 

Kansas  City.  Mo.  . 

132,716 

12-4 

12-3 

16  5 

Louisville,  Ky. 

161,129 

19-4 

19  1 

21-9 

Memphis,  Tenn.   . 

50,318 

'2i'3i 

25-0 

27-96 

26-71 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  . 

204,468 

21-2 

21-7 

22-9 

17-9 

Minneapolis,  .Minn. 

164,738 

13-5 

15-5 

18-7 

14-7 

Mobile.  Ala.      .     . 

31,076 

26  5 

28-4 

25-3 

27  2 

Nashville.  Tenn.    . 

76,306 

20-2 

20-7 

28-6 

18-8 

Newark.  N.  J.  .    . 

181.830 

26-8 

28-1 

28-3 

25  1 

New  Orleans.  La.  . 

242,039 

28-9 

80-9 

28  3 

29-2 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

1,515,301 

29-4 

29-1 

28-8 

26-6 

I'ensacola.  Kla 

11,7.50 

20  6 

24-5 

21-8 

20  1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

1.046.964 

22-6 

23-1 

22-0 

20-7 

Pittsburg.  Pa.  .     . 

238.617    22-36 

22  7 

24-4 

21-8 

Portland.  Me.  .     . 

86,426:   19-8 

21-8 

17-2 

19-9 

Providence,  R.  I.  . 

132,146|  24-6 

22-3 

19-9 

19-2 

Richmond.  Va 

8I.38S,  25-4 

25-2 

26-6 

28-3 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 

133,896i   19-3 

20-3 

18-7 

15-8 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  .     . 

451,7701  20-4 

20-71 

21  0 

18-4 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

]33,156! 

16-9 

15-5 

San  Die^ii,  Cal.     . 

16.1.59 

9-7 

'io-i' 

11-7 

10-6 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

298,997 

19-9 

21-7 

23-3 

22-8 

Toledo.  Ohio     .     , 

81,4:34 

180 

19-9 

18-1 

16-4 

Washington,  D.  C. 

230,392 

26-6 

27-6 

26-0 

23-7 

The  mortality  in  certain  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  United  States  for  the  years  1890,  1891, 
1892,  and  1893  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
table,  that  is  compiled  from  the  Weekly  Ab- 
stracts of  Health  issued  by  the  United  States 
Marine-Hospital  Service,  and  from  the  reports 
of  local  boards  of  health.  As  a  rule,  the  esti- 
mate of  mortality  is  based  upon  the  returns  of 
population  obtained  by  the  national  census  of 
1890,  and  not  on  an  estimate  of  mean  popula- 
tion for  each  year.  There  is  often  variance 
between   the   figures  in  this  table  and  those 


given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  boards  of 
health  of  different  cities.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  the  board  often  calculates  its  mortality 
rate  upon  the  basis  of  an  estimated  po[)ulation. 
Take,  for  example,  the  city  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  United  States  census  of  1890  gave  the 
population  of  that  portion  of  the  city  comprised 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Health 
as  50,313;  but  the  board  considered  this  er- 
roneous, and  during  1890,  1891,  and  1892  made 
their  calculations  on  an  estimated  po])ulation 
of  60,000,  making  the  death  rate  about  four  per 
thousand  less  than  it  actually  was.  In  1893, 
allowing  for  an  increase  of  population  during 
the  three  years  since  the  census,  the  board 
made  an  estimate  based  on  a  local  census,  and 
calculated  the  death  rate  on  a  population  of 
57,951,  or  more  than  2,000  less  than  had  been 
used  to  determine  the  [)er-thousand  mortality 
of  the  three  previous  years.  This  instance  is 
but  one  of  many,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
all  of  these  statistics  are  less  rather  than  equal 
to  the  actual  mortality  rate.  When  it  is  re- 
called that  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
are  those  from  communicable  diseases,  in  this 
country  tuberculosis  being  first,  then  pneu- 
monia, dijihtheria,  cholera  infantum  (before 
which  in  order  of  frequency  is  heart  disease, 
and  after  which  is  stillborn),  enteric  fever, 
malarial  fever,  croup,  and  scarlatina,  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
any  city  is  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of 
the  local  board  of  health  in  supervising  dairies 
and  slaughter  houses,  so  as  to  insure  the  in- 
nocuous character  of  the  milk  and  meat  sup- 
plies, upon  the  care  that  is  exercised  in  pre- 
venting contamination  of  the  source  of  water 
supply  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  water 
and  ice,  on  the  isolation  of  communicable  dis- 
eases, and  on  the  sanitary  control  of  the  city  in 
general. 

Color. — A  factor  that  greatly  increases  the 
per-thousand  mortality  in  our  Southern  cities 
is  the  large  negro  population.  This  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  data: 


1898. 

1892. 

20-29 
86-23 
19  64 

25-85 
13-80 
30-66 
23-98 
34-22 

1S91. 

1890. 

Charleston] -^rtd     ! 
Me-nphis    j-te,-     ; 

Atlanta       {^^^     ; 

Mobile        \lZe^     : 

18-53 
38-13 
16-58 
27-29 
14-78 
38-54 
2111 
34-51 

19-15 

87-77 
20-02 
2-i  88 
15-25 
34-48 
21-57 
30-11 

n-70 

36-98 
19 -bS 
26-14 
15-71 

36-28 
17-89 
24-89 

Dr.  H.  B.  Horlbeck,  the  health  officer  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject  in  1891.  He  investi- 
gated the  mortality  rates  per  thousand  of  the 
white  and  negro  popuUtion  in  several  .Southern 
cities,  and  foirfrd  the^^ere  as  follows: 


White,  per 

Negro,  per 

thousand. 

thousand. 
48-66 

Charleston,  1880  to  1890.    .     .     . 

21-89 

Memphis,  1876  to  1890    .     .    .     . 

23-82 

29-08 

Mobile.  lS76tolK90 

22-68 

28-78 

Nashville,  1875  to  1890    .... 

17-91 

32-80 

New  Orleans.  1881  to  1890  .     .     . 

23-73 

87-87 

St.  Loi.  is,  1880  to  1890     .     .     .     . 

19-02 

34-16 

■Washington.  1876  to  1890    .     .     . 

18-40 

33-60 
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This  increased  mortiility  among  negroes  is 
due  to  their  lessened  resistance  to  disease  in 
part,  and  U<  liu-ir  mode  of  life,  that  is  indiller- 
ciit  to  ;ill.  or  almost  nil,  hyijK'iiic  iireciiul  ions. 

MORTALITY    OF    DISEASES. —The 

same  faeior-  lliat  are  mentioned  in  the  article 
on  this  siiliject  in  the  l)ody  of  this  work  as  in- 
fliiencinjr  the  prevalence  and  mortality  of  dis- 
ease exist  in  the  United  States  as  in  European 
countries. 

Tuberculosis. — 'I  he  census  of  1880  showed 
that  in  ciiics  this  disea.se  caused  2^'y'i,  and  in 
the  country  U)2!l  deaths,  in  lOD.OOO  population. 
In  the  city  of  New  Y'ork,  during  the  decade 
18f*2-18!)l,  the  average  percentage  of  the  mor- 
tality from  tulierculosis  to  the  total  mortality 
■was  ll5'7t),  while  the  average  lieath  rate  was 
3'2!)  [ler  thousand  living.  The  greatest  mortal- 
ity occurred  during  the  first  five  and  the  last 
months  of  the  year. 

In  Minnesota,  during  the  quinquennium 
1887-1891,  tubercular  diseases  caused  a  mortal- 
ity of  9-07  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality,  and 
rb7  deaths  in  each  thousand  of  population. 
The  greatest  mortality  is  in  the  spring  and 
winter  months. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  during  the  decennium 
1881-1890,  tubercular  diseases  averaged  1039 
percent  of  the  total  mortality:  while  in  Pitts- 
burg, from  188:}- 1893,  the  average  was  8'89 
per  cent  of  the  total  mortality. 

Pneumonia. — In  New  York  city,  during 
the  decade  1883-1891,  the  mortality  from  pneu- 
monia was  10'.")1  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality, 
and  2'51  per  thousand  of  population.  The  great- 
est mortality  occurred  during  the  first  five 
months  of  the  year. 

In  1S8()  the  deaths  from  pneumonia  in  ru- 
ral districts  were  122'5,  and  in  cities  143,  per 
100,000  population. 

In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  during  the  quin- 
quennium 1887-1891,  the  average  mortality 
from  (ineumonia  was  5'87  of  the  total,  or  O'Go 
per  thousand  of  population. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  pneumonia  mortality 
was  r)-79  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths. 

Diphtheria. — In  1880  this  disease  caused  in 
rural  districts  75'3,  and  in  cities  80  deaths,  in 
100,000  of  population.  The  prevalence  of  this 
disease  is  greatly  influencetl  by  season. 


MassHcbusetts, 
avcraBe 
4  years. 

24-4 

20  1 
21;  4 
2s -9 

Minnesota, 
average     1 
5  years,     j 

Sprinp      

Summer 

Autumn 

Winter 

20-2U      1 
17  96 
80-97 
30-85      ; 

Enteric  or  typhoid  feve^|caused  in  the 
rural  districts,  in  1880,  47'."),  and  in  the  cities 
34(>  deaths,  in  1(10,000  of  population.  In  Min- 
nesota, during  the  (juinquennium  1887-1891,  it 
caused  4-14  per  cent  of  the  total  inortalitv,  and 
44-6  deaths  per  100,000  of  population. 

Croup  caused,  in  1880.  in  the  rural  districts 
35-1  and  in  the  cities  40-8  deaths  in  100,000 
population. 

Scarlet  fever  caused  in  the  rural  districts 


28-4  and  in  the  cities  55-4  deaths  in  100,000 
popuialion. 

Measles  caused  in  the  rural  districts  16-2 
and  in  cities  lo-4  deaths  in  100,000  pojiulation. 

As  yet  the  warfare  waged  against  communi- 
cable diseases  is  too  unsystematic  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  lessened  mortality.  But  with  the 
advances  in  education  and  in  knowledge  it  is 
hojjcd  that  another  decade  may  witness  a 
marked  lowering  in  their  mortality  percent- 
ages. 

MOULTONBOROUGH  MINERAL 

SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s.,  flowing  200  gal- 
lons |ier  hour,  in  Carroll  Co.,  N.  II.  Used 
conmirrci.-illy  jirior  lo  l'-^82. 

MOUND  SODA  SPRING.— Three  car- 
bonated, alkaline  s's  111  Park  Co.,  Col.  Un- 
iniprove<l. 

MOUND  SPRINGS.— Four  hot  s's,  flow- 
ing 1,(100  gallons  per  hour,  near  Plymouth, 
Elder  Co.,  L'tali.     A  local  resort. 

MOUNTAIN  GLEN  HOT  SPRINGS. 
— Sulphuicted  s's,  having  icnipcralurcs  from 
60'  to  100  F.,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  A 
local  resort. 

MOUNTAIN  VALLEY  SPRINGS.— 
Three  calcic  ^'s.  coiilauiing  21-82  grains  of 
salts,  princi|)ally  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron 
bicarbonales,  per  gallon,  near  Hot  Springs, 
Garland  Co.,  Ark.  Used  commercially  and  as 
a  resort. 

MOUNT  AIRY  SPRINGS.— Chalybe- 
ate >'s  in  llabersliain  C(i..  (ia. 

MOUNT   CLEMENS   MINERAL 

SPRINGS.— Tw,.  saline  s"s  in  .Mount  Clem- 
ens, .Macomb  Co..  Mich.     Used  commercially. 

MOUNT  NEBO  SPRINGS.— Five  cha- 
lybeate s's,  flowing  190  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Dardancllc,  Yell  Co.,  Ark.     A  resort. 

MOUNT  ZIRCON  SPRING.— A  saline 
s.  in  .Melton  Piaiilation,  Oxford  Co.,  Me. 

MUCINURIA.— .'^lucin  in  the  urine.  It 
is  not  necessarily  a  pathological  sym])tom,  as 
it  may  be  derived  from  the  urethra  or  the 
vagina.  The  urine  is  turbid,  deposits  a  bulky 
cloud  that  forms  a  viscid,  gelatinous  sediment 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ve.ssel.  Mucin  may  be 
preci[>itated  by  lead  acetate. 

MUDDY    SPRINGS.— Twenty    hot    s's 

near  Wot  Point,  Lincoln  Co.,  Nev. 

MUNGEL'S  SPRINGS.— Four  snlphu- 
reted  and  chalybiatc  s's,  flowing  70  gallons 
per  hour,  near  Abingdon,  ^^■ashington  Co.,  Va. 
A  resort. 

MURPHY'S     SEVEN     SPRINGS.  — 

Seven  alkaline,  calcic  s's,  containing  22-81 
grains  of  .<alts,  principally  calcium,  magnesi- 
um, and  sodium  bicarbomites,  per  gallon,  near 
Junction  City,  Davis  Co.,  Kan. 

MURRAY'S  SPRINGS.  —  Saline,  cha- 
lybeate s'-.  containing  ()-:!T  grains  of  salts,  prin- 
cipally calcium  carbonate  and  magnesium,  so- 
dium and  potassium  sulphates,  in  1,(XI0,  near 
Lewi-;.  l)avie>>  Co..  Ky. 

MUSICOMANIA.— M.  momania  produced 
by  excessive  devotion  to  music. 
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MUSICOTHERAPY.  —  The  therapeutic 
use  of  umsic.  It  is  of  great  benefit  in  certain 
mental  diseases. 

MUSTARD'S   MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

— Siilphureted  s's  near   VVitten's  Mills,  Taze- 
well Co..  Va.     Used  medicinally. 

MYASTHENIA.— Muscular  debility;  it 
may  be  due  to  defective  nutrition,  or  to  de- 
generation, or  to  fatigue. 

MYELiEMIA.  —  Leucocythaemia  caused 
by  disease  of  the  bone  marrow. 

MYELALGIA.— Pain  in  the  spinal  cord. 

MYELAPOPLEXIA.— Spinal  apoplexy. 

MYELASTHENIA.—  Neurasthenia  due 
to  disease  or  disturbance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

MYELATROPHIA.— 1.  Atrophy  of  the 
spinal  cord.  2.  Atrophy  from  spinal  pa- 
ralysis. 

MYELOMALACIA.— Ischa-mic  softening 

of  the  spinal  cord. 

MYELOP ARALYSIS.— Spi  nal  paralysis, 
q.  V. 

MYELOPHTHISIS.  —  Posterior  spinal 
sclerosis. 

MYOCLONIA. — A  disease  in  which  myo- 
clonus is  a  prominent  symptom,  such  as  para- 
myoclonus multiplex,  electric  chorea,  Gilles  de 
la  Tourette's  disease,  etc.  Vanlair  describes 
an  (iftfasic  m.,  in  which  the  myoclonus  produces 
a  displacement  cf  the  affected  member;  a 
rhytlimic  m.,  in  which  the  contractions  are 
rhythmical ;  and  a  s/asic  m.,  in  which  there  is 
a  muscular  tumefaction  appreciable  to  sight, 
touch,  and  auscultation.  Seligmiiller  calls 
paramyoclonus  multiplex  m.  congenita. 

MYOCLONUS. — A  clonic  spasm  or  con- 
vulsive movement  of  a  muscle  or  group  of 
muscles. 

MYODYNIA.— See  JFyalgia. 

MYO  -  ENDOCARDITIS.  —  Myocarditis 
and  endocarditis  occurring  together. 

MYO-CEDEMA.- 1.  Muscular  oedema.  2. 
Idio-muscular  contraction — a  phenomenon  pro- 
duced in  a  muscle  when  a  sudden  local  stimu- 
lus is  applied  to  it  near  its  tendinous  inser- 
tion, causing  a  nodule  to  form  that  soon  dis- 
appears. Its  presence  indicates  rapid  muscu- 
lar wasting  from  exhausting  disea.se. 

MYOPACHYNSIS,— A  muscular  thick- 
ening. Uhdc  has  applied  the  term  m.  Upoma- 
tosa  to  the  muscular  hypertrophy  with  fatty 
degeneration  that  occurs  in  pseudo-hyper- 
trophic  muscular  paralysis. 

MYOPATHY.— A  disease  or  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  muscles. 

MYOTONIA. — Jluscular  spasm.  Congeni- 
tal m.  is  a  hereditnry  disease  characterized  by 
the  development  of  tonic  cramps  when  the  pa- 
tient attempts  voluntary  movements.  It  has 
been  called  Thomsen's  disease  because  he  was 
the  first  physician  to  describe  it.  it  having  ex- 
isted in  his  family  for  five  generations.  It 
develops  during  childhood,  the  patient  notic- 
ing that  on  attempting  to  use  his  muscles 
there  is  a  painless  but  temporary  spasm   or 


contraction.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs  are  more  frequently  implicated  than  those 
of  the  eye,  face,  or  throat.  The  spasms  are  in- 
creased by  celd  or  emotion.  The  reflexes  and 
the  sensation  are  nornuil.  The  electrical  ex- 
citability of  the  nerves  is  normal ;  that  of  the 
muscles  is  usually  increased  ;  and  Erb  has  de- 
scribed the  myotonic  reaction,  in  which  the 
contractions  caused  by  either  current  slowly 
attain  their  maximum  and  slowly  relax,  wave- 
like contractions  passing  from  the  cathode  to 
the  anode. 

Dana  believes  the  disease  to  be  a  primary 
muscular  dystrophy,  though  he  concedes  that 
there  may  be  a  defect  of  innervation  resulting 
from  some  congenital  anomaly  of  the  motor 
tract. 

The  diseas'e  is  incurable.  Thomsen  states 
that  active  muscular  exercise  benefits  the  pa- 
tient. 

MYX^MIA. — A  mucoid  dyscrasia  at- 
tended with  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the 
blood,  tissues,  and  secretions. 

NAPA  SODA  SPRINGS.— Twenty-sev- 
en carbonated,  saline  s's,  containing  68'76 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 
Used  commercially  and  as  a  resort. 

NARCOHYPNIA.  —  Waking  numbness, 
a  subjective  condition  in  which  there  is  numb- 
ness and  temporary  paralysis  of  an  extremity 
on  awakening,  but  no  anscsthesia.  A.  H. 
Smith,  who  described  it,  believed  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  lowering  of  the  circulation,  as  it 
disappears  by  rubbing  or  spontaneously.  The 
symptoms  resemble  those  caused  by  the  tem- 
porary compression  of  an  arm  or  leg.  It  is 
very  obstinate.  Electricity,  strychnine,  and 
mineral  acids  are  used  in  the  treatment. 

NARCOLEPSY.— Of  Gelineau.  a  rare  neu- 
rosis characterized  by  an  overpowering  desire 
to  sleep ;  slumber  is  generally  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  the  paroxysms  recur  at  intervals.  It 
is  believed  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  parox- 
ysmal vascular  or  chemical  changes  in  the 
nervous  centers.  Females  are  more  often 
affected  than  males ;  the  age  of  attack  varies 
from  fifteen  to  forty.  It  may  be  brought  on 
by  fright  or  mental  or  physical  strain,  or  may 
occur  in  dementia.  Change  of  occupation  and 
environment  may  benefit  the  patient.  Gowers 
recommends  the  administration  of  cafEein  and 
nitroglycerin. 

The  disease  may  be  distinguished  from 
trance  by  the  brevity  of  the  attacks  of  sleep, 
by  their  recurrence,  and  by  the  ability  to 
arouse  the  patient.  It  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  petit  mat  by  its  perfect  resemblance  to 
ordinary  sleep,' and  the  fact  that  the  uncon- 
sciousness in  the  former  lasts  only  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

NASHVILLE  SULPHUR  SPRING. 
— A  saline,  sulphureted  artesian  well  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.     Used  locally. 

NAUPATHIA.— Seasickness,  q.  v. 

NECROMANIA.— Mania  in  which  there 
is  a  desire  for  death  or  a  desire  to  violate  a 
corpse. 
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NECROMIMESIS.— Of  Miekle.  a  inorbul 
meniul  >Uito  111  wincli  llie  pHlieiil  believts  liiiii- 
self  III  Ih'  liffid. 

NECROPHOBIA.  —  A    morbid    fear   of 

di'ulli  or  of  doa<l  hodii't;. 

NECROPNEUMONIA.  —  GaiifeTuiie  of 
the  luui:.  '/.  '. 

NELSON  SPRINGS.— Hot  s's  near  Gol- 
coiida,  lliiintiolili  Co.,  NfV. 

NEOPHRENIA.— Of  Kalilbaiim,  primary 
psvclucal  ilil'iiuy  aiipeariiij;  in  early  youtii. 

NESTOTHERAPY.  —  The  treaLmeut  of 
disease  l)y  fast  in,'. 

NEURODERMATROPHIA.— A   white, 

linear,  atropliiij  and  an.Tstliilic  sireak  or  spot 
in  the  skill  eau-ed  by  disturbeti  nerve  influence. 

NEUROLYSIS.— Kxliaustion  of  a  nerve 

by  pi'oloMu'ed  ovurstimulatiou. 

NETJROMIMESIS.— A  neurosis  charac- 
terized by  simulation  of  organic  disease. 

NEUROTABES.— The  asseinbiage  of  sen- 
sory and  motor  troubles,  resembling  those 
caused  by  posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  that  is  due 
to  peripheral  neuritis.  A  periplu-ric  n.  is  de- 
scribed that  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  associ- 
ated with  tabes  and  causing  the  localized  areas 
of  ana>sthe?ia  and  hypei-x>thesia. 

NEUROTROPHASTHENIA.  —  A  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  defective  nutrition  of 
the  nervous  system. 

NEVADA     MINERAL    SPRINGS.— 

Three  sulphuivtod  s's.  flowing  S2(J  gallons  per 
hour,  in  N'eriioii  Co.,  .Mii. 

NEVIEN'S    SULPHUR    SPRINGS.— 

Saline,  sulphureted  s's  forming  sources  of 
Salt  River,  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky. 

NE'W  BADEN  SPRINGS.— Five  alka- 
line, calcic  j's,  llowiiig  .500  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  Gl'Go  grains  of  salts,  principally 
calcium  bicarbonate  and  sulphate,  per  gallon, 
near  Kirksvillo.  Adair  Co.,  Mo. 

NE"WBURY  SPRINGS.  —Two  sulphu- 
reted, calcic,  and  chalybeate  s's,  containing 
2S'9G  grains  of  solids,  principally  calcium  car- 
bonate and  insoluble  silica,  per  gallon,  in 
Orange  Co.,  Vt.     A  resort. 

NEW  HOLLANDS  SPRING.— Three 
calcic  s's.  flowing  1,'.JOO  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Gainesville.  Hall  Co..  Ga.     A  resort. 

NE'W   POINT   COMFORT   SPRINGS. 

—Sec  IIosKA  Sali.nk  Sli.I'IIVK  S's. 

NEWPORT   SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— 

Four  clialyl)cate  and  sul[>hureted  s's  near  .St. 
Mark's,  Wakulla  Co.,  Fla.     A  resort. 

NEW    RIVER    WHITE    SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.— Three  sul[)hureted  s's,  flowing 
l-")0  gallons  per  hour,  having  a  temperature  of 
85'  F.,  near  Staytide,  Giles  Co.,  Va.  A  re- 
sort. 

NEW  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.—  Three 

chalybeate,  carlionaU'd  s's,  llowiiig  iiOO  gallons 
per  hour,  containing  'J'^T  grains  of  .salts,  prin- 
cipally calcium  an'd  magnesium  bicarbonates, 
per  gallon,  in  Star  Prairie,  St.  Croix  Co.,  Wis. 


NEWSOM'S  ARROYO  GRAND 
WARM  SPRINGS.— Tnree  .suliilmr.  in  .-  .-, 
said  to  llnw  U»,iMo  gallons  [ler  hour  of  water, 
having  ieiii|ieialuie  irom  4U  to  lUU  F.,  in  San 
Liu>  Obispo  Co..  Cal.     A  resort. 

NEW     SOUR     LAKE. -See    Saratoga 

S's,  Te.x. 

NEW  SPRING.— A  sulpliureted,  chalybe- 
ate .-■.  near  Spartanburg,  S.  C.     It  has  a  local 

repui.-iiioii. 

NEWTON  SPRINGS.— Chalybeate  s's  in 

Pula-ki  (  o.,  Xvk.     A  ie?orl. 

NIPHABLEPSIA.  —  Snow  blindness;  it 

is  due  to  n  tinai  paralysis  resulting  from  pro- 
longed reflection  of  ligiit  from  the  snow. 

NORTH  WATERFORD  SPRINGS.— 

Sulplio-clialylteatc  s's,  eoiilaiiiing  i'J.j  grains 
of  salts,  priiicipally  iioij  and  aluminum  sul- 
phates, in  HM'^^K  in'Oxlord  Co.,  Me. 

NORWALK    MINERAL    WELL.— A 

chalybeate  s.  in  .Monroe  ('o..  Wis. 

NORWOOD   SPRINGS.— Chalybeate  s's 

near  I'lkeville,  llledsoe  Co.,  Tenn. 

NOSOMANIA.— An  insane  fear  of  dis- 
ease; it  iin  !ii>lrs  syphilophobia,  cholerapho- 
bia.  etc. 

NOSOTOXICOSIS.— An  abnormal  condi- 
tion relerabie  to  the  presence  of  basic  products 
that  are  formed  in  the  system  in  disease. 

NOTIFICATION  OF  COMMUNICA- 
BLE DISEASES.— In  nio>i  cf  the  munici- 
palities of  the  Uiiiud  States  the  local  board  of 
health,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
the  legislation  that  created  the  board,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  special  legislation,  require  all  practition- 
ers of  medicine  to  .send  notice  when  a  case  of 
a  communicable  disease  comes  under  their  care. 
This  service  the  physician  must  render  without 
compensation,  and  sui)ject  to  tlie  penally  of  a 
fine  for  neglect  or  failure  to  make  the  report. 
The  diseases  that  are  included  as  communica- 
ble vary  in  dilTerent  cities  and  States. 

In  some  States,  the  State  Board  of  Health  re- 
quires local  boards  to  report  to  it  such  cases  of 
diseases  dangerous  to  tlie  public  health  as  are 
reported  to  them.    Keceni  ly,  .Massaeiiusetts  has 

Eassed  a  law  providing  that  when  the  board  of 
ealth  of  any  city  or  town  has  had  notice  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  case  of  smallpox  or  any 
other  disease  dangerous  to  the  publie  healfli  in 
such  city  or  town,  that  board  of  health  shall, 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
the  notice,  report  the  same  to  tlie  State  Board 
of  Health.  If  the  local  board  refuses  or  neglects 
to  send  such  a  notice  under  the  circumstances 
as  specified,  the  town  or  city  shall  forfeit  i*s 
claim  upon  the  Commonwealth  for  the  payment 
of  any  expen.ses  that  may  be  incurred  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  receipt  of 
such  notification,  a  sanitary  inspector  visits  the 
infected  premises.  If  isolation  of  the  disease 
can  not  be  .secured,  he  directs  the  patient's  re- 
moval to  the  hospital  for  infectious  diseases, 
where  the  [latient  is  cared  for  as  long  as  neces- 
sary, without  charge. 
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In  England,  in  1889,  the  law  regarding  noti- 
fication of  infectious  disease  was  passed,  that 
required  notitication  in  ijondon.juid  authorized 
sanitary  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom 
to  ado|)t  the  act  if  they  sa\v  fit.  The  diseases 
specified  were  smallpox,  cholera,  diphtheria, 
membranous  croup,  erysipelas,  scarlet  lever,  ty- 
phus fever,  typiioid  or  enteric  fever,  relapsing 
fever,  continued  fever,  and  puerperal  fever; 
and  provision  was  nuide  for  the  temporary  or 
permanent  addition  by  any  sanitary  authority, 
with  the  consent  of  the  local  government 
board,  of  infectious  diseases  other  than  those 
enumerated.  The  act  further  provided  that 
the  medical  practitioner  should  be  paid  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  notification  of  a 
case  in  his  private  practice,  or  one  shilling  if 
the  case  occurred  in  iiis  practice  as  a  medical 
officer  to  any  public  Ixidy.  The  law  has  been 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  sanitary  authori- 
ties, some  having  added  measles,  some  whoop- 
ing cough,  a  few  nitheln,  and  in  solitary  in- 
stances chicken  pox  and  hydrophobia  were 
added  to  the  list  of  diseases. 

On  December  1, 1893,  a  compulsory  notifica- 
tion act  went  into  force  in  France.  It  was 
made  part  of  the  law  regulating  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  provided  that  every  physi- 
cian, licentiate,  or  midwife  should,  as  soon  as 
the  diagnosis  was  established,  notify  the  public 
authorities  of  every  case  of  epidemic  disease 
coming  under  their  observation.  The  Paris 
Academy  of  Medicine  was  requested  by  the 
law  to  formulate  the  list  of  diseases,  and  after 
a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  the 
following  list  was  adopted  :  Cholera  and  cho- 
leriform  diseases,  yellow  fever,  plague,  variola 
and  varioloid,  scarlatina,  miliary  fever,  diph- 
theria (including  croup),  typhoid  fever,  typhus 
fever,  dysentery,  puerperal  infections,  and  oph- 
thalmia neonatorum. 

This  latter  list  is  fairly  comprehensive, 
though  to-day  the  feeling  is  more  general 
that  to  such  a  list  should  be  added  leprosy, 
tuberculosis,  whooping  cough,  measles,  and 
rotheln. 

The  notification  of  the  existence  of  commu- 
nicable diseases  enables  a  board  of  health  to 
follow  the  spread  of  such  diseases,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  restrict 
the  prevalence  of  those  diseases  to  the  persons 
first  affected.  It  makes  it  possible  to  investi- 
gate the  origin  of  these  diseases,  and  to  enforce 
measures  that  will  tend  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence under  similar  circumstances.  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  mortality  in  all  civilized 
countries  is  due  to  communicable  diseases, 
everything  that  tends  to  restrict  those  diseases 
also  tends  to  increase  the  expectation  of  life, 
and  thus  to  benefit  the  community.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  American  system  of  im- 
posing fines  for  failure  to  report  such  diseases 
has  failed  to  attain  the  desired  end,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  such  reporting  is  an  important 
service  rendered  the  State  or  municipality,  it 
is  advised  that  the  present  system  of  attempt- 
ing to  get  something  for  nothing  be  aban- 
doned, and  that  physicians  be  compensated  for 
each  report  of  such  diseases  that  is  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Health. 


NOT-TAHN -DE-LET    SPRING.  —  An 

alkaline,  saline  s.  near  Keam's  Canon,  Apache 
Co.,  Arizona. 

NUCHALGIA,— Of  S.  G.  Burnett,  pain  in 
the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  radiating  over  a 
region  corresponding  to  tlie  attachment  of  the 
ligatnentum  nucluc.  It  is  regarded  as  a  symp- 
tom of  incipient  melancholia. 

NUCLEIN  AND  NUCLEIN  THER- 
APY.— Nuclein  is  the  name  applied  by  Mies- 
cher  to  a  body  he  separated  from  the  nuclei  of 
pus  corpuscles,  and  that  he  subsequently  ob- 
tained from  the  segmentation  spheres  of  the 
yolk  of  eggiind  from  salmon  melt.  Plosz  has 
obtained  it  from  the  nuclei  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  birds,  Hoppe-Seyler  from  yeast,  and 
Lubavin  from  casein.  Wherever  nuclei  are 
found,  nuclein  has  been  surmised  to  exist. 

F')r  the  following  data  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  recent  papers  of  Professor  Victor  C. 
Vaughan  and  Dr.  John  Aulde. 

"Chemically,  the  nucleins  are  complex,  pro- 
teid  bodies,  characterized  especially  by  the  large 
amount  of  j)hosphorus  which  they  contain. 
The  phosphorus  exists  in  the  form  of  nuclein- 
ic  acid,  which  is  combined  with  a  highly  com- 
plex basic  substance.  So  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  nucleinic  acid  of  all  nucleins  is 
the  same,  yet  the  basic  part  difl'ers  in  the  vari- 
ous imcleins.  This  basic  substance  yields,  as 
decomposition  products,  one  or  more  of  the  so- 
called  xanthin  bodies:  adenin.  guanin,  sarkin, 
and  xanthin.  Some  nucleins  yield  only  adenin, 
and  these  may  be  designated  as  adenyl  nuclein- 
ic acids.  Those  which  furnish  xanthin  most 
abundantly  may  be  called  xanthyl  nucleinic 
acids.  Generally  speaking,  the  nucleins  are 
insoluble  in  dilute  acids  and  soluble  in  dilute 
alkalies.  They  resist  pe[)tic  digestion,  and  in 
this  way  may  be  separated  from  most  other 
proleid  bodies. 

"  Certain  substances  which  are  histologically 
and  functionally  nucleins  do  not  yield  any  xan- 
thin base  as  a  decomposition  product.  These 
are  now  called  paranucleins.  Some  of  these 
are  the  antecedents  of  true  ni'cleiiis.  Thus 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  a  [)aninuclein, 
which  may  be  isolated  by  removing  the  accom- 
panying proteids  by  peptic  digestion.  This 
substance  does  not  yield  any  xanthin  base,  but 
during  the  process  of  incubation  it  develops 
into  a  true  nuclein. 

"  Some  nucleins  are  combined  with  albu- 
mins, forming  compounds  known  as  nucleo-al- 
bumins.  When  one  of  these  bodies  is  submitted 
to  peptic  digestion,  the  albumin  is  converted 
into  a  peptone  and  the  nuclein  forms  an  in- 
soluble precipitate.  The  casein  of  milk  is  a 
nucleo-albumin,  the  albumin  of  which  is  pep- 
tonized by  gastric  digestion. 

"  Physiologically,  nucleins  may  be  said  to 
form  the  chief  chemical  constituents  of  the  liv- 
ing parts  of  colls.  Speaking  broadly,  nuclein  is 
that  constituent  of  the  cell  by  virtue  of  which 
this  histologic  unit  grows,  develops,  ami  repro- 
duces itself.  It  is  the  function  of  the  nuclein 
of  the  cell  to  utilize  the  pabulum  within  its 
reach.  It  must  be  evident  that  those  tissues 
most  abounding  in  cellular  elements  contain 
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relatively  the  largest  amounts  of  nuclcin.  It 
must  also  be  seen  that  it  is  by  virtue  of  (heir 
uuck'iii  that  the  cells  of  various  ori;aiis  auil 
orpanisMis  ]los^ess  and  manifest  their  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  We  should  therefore  ex- 
pect to  find  that  the  nuclein  of  the  yeast  cell 
IS  not  identical  with  that  of  the  linciihts  tuber- 
culosis.  and  that  the  nuclein  of  the  spleen  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  thyroid  ;;laml.  The 
number  of  kinds  of  nuclein  is  limited  only  by 
the  varieties  ot  cells.  Nuclein  is  the  chemical 
basis  of  that  |)art  of  the  cell  desii^nated  by  the 
histolo.ijist  as  the  nucleus,  sometimes  called 
chromatin  on  account  of  the  readiness  with 
wiiic-li  it  absorlis  and  holds  coloring  agents.  It 
is  the  nuclein  of  the  bacterium  which  takes  up 
and  retains  the  stains,  and  it  is  on  account  of 
this  fact  that  the  nuclein  of  the  Bacillus  (ulicr- 
culosin  dilTers  from  that  of  other  bacilli,  that 
we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  former  from  the 
latter  by  its  tinctorial  pro[)erties.  Diflerences 
in  reaction  with  staining  reagents,  so  plainly 
seen  under  the  microscope,  are  only  outward 
manifestations  of  less  apparent  aiul  more  im- 
portant ditlerences  in  chemical  composition."' 

Viiughan,  Novy,  McClintock  and  Kossel,  of 
Berlin,  have  c.\perimented  with  nucleins  ob- 
tained from  yeast,  eggs,  the  s]ileen,  thyroid 
gland,  and  testes,  and  have  found  them  to  be 
distinctly  bactericidal.  Vaughan  and  McCMin- 
tock's  experiments  seem  to  demonstrate  that  a 
nuclein  is  the  germicidal  constituent  of  blood 
serum,  and  that  it  is  furnished  by  the  polynu- 
clear  white  cor[)Uscles. 

Nuclein  therapy  is  a  therapy  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  a  powerful  antiseptic  sub- 
stance is  Secreted  by  the  nucleus  of  the  white 
blood  corpuscle.  Theoretically,  phagocytosis 
as  elal)orated  liy  Metschnikoll  must  depend  on 
sotnething  more  than  the  mere  influence  of  the 
modified  white  blood  corpuscle,  and  V^aughan's 
investigations  indicate  that  the  something  is 
nuclein.  Attem[)ts  have  been  and  are  being 
made  toadaj)t  nucleins  to  clinical  purposes,  on 
the  idea  that  thev  will  stimulate  the  activity 
of  the  inu'lear  bocly  of  thel)lood  cells,  and  thus 
maintain  a  luemic  antisepsis  that  will  be  inim- 
ical to  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  micro- 
organisms. 

Vaughan  and  Iluber  have  found  that  the 
subcutaneous  injection  of  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  minims  of  nuclein  in- 
creases the  number  of  white  blood  corpuscles; 
that  this  increase  occurs  in  both  healthy  aiul 
tuberculous  persons:  that,  with  like  iiuantitics 
of  nuclein  injected,  the  increase  varies  with  the 
person — it  may  be  slight,  and  it  may  be  three- 
fold ;  that  this  increase  occurs  principally  in 
the  polynuclear  cells,  and  is  evident  as  a  rule 
as  soon  as  the  third  hour  after  treatment, and 
generally  disap])ears  after  the  forty-eighth  hour. 
They  uscil  yeast  nuclein  and  s[)leen  nuclein. 

Aulde  has  given  nuclein  internally  in  doses 
of  1^  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Ho 
Slates  that  it  causes  no  un|)leasant  symptoms; 
the  patients  feel  exhilarated,  aiul  im|>rove. 

The  adininistration  of  nuclein  is  indicated 
in  malaria,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  tonsil- 
litis, dermatoses,  and  tuberculosis  in  its  initial 
stages;  but  further  experiment  is  necessary  to 


determine  the  therapeutic  value  of  nuclein,  or 

whether  it  has  a  I  hcnijieutic  valiu'. 

NUNDA      MINERAL      SPRINGS.— 

Three  .-iiiine  s'>,  Ihiwmg  JiO  galli'U.s  per  Ixjur, 
in  Livingslcin  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  water  contains 
104'1()  grains  of  calcium  carbonate,  I'O.')  grains 
of  iron  carbonate,  184'41  grains  of  calcium  sul- 
phate, 20;5'ot<  grains  of  nmgnesium  sulphate. 
6'.S2  grains  of  sodium  chloride,  and  traces  of 
alumina  and  silica,  in  each  gallon.  It  is  a  re- 
sort, and  the  water  is  sold. 

NUPTIOMANIA.— Of  Morselli,  a  variety 
of  delusioiuil  insanity  in  which  the  predomi- 
nant idea  is  the  expectation  of  nuirriage  with 
a  person  of  higher  social  station. 

NURSE'S  CONTRACTURE.— A  term 
ap]>lied  by  Trou>seau  to  tetany,  because  ho 
first  ol)served  the  disease  in  nursing  women. 

NYCTOPHOBIA,— A  morbid  dread  or 
fear  of  night. 

OAK  ORCHARD  ACID    SPRINGS.— 

Eight  acid  and  chalybeate  s'.--  in  Alaliama, 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  Aiuilyses  ot  the  waters 
by  J.  R.  Chilton,  E.  Emmons,  and  Porter  give 
the  following  constituents: 


Spring 
No.  1. 

Oak  Or- 

Spring 
No.  2. 

chard  acid 
water. 

Gralni 

GrklDt 

Gralni 

p«r  psi. 

I>«rg«l. 

jHir  ml. 

Sodium  eiilph.ite      .     .     . 
Calcium  sulph.ito    .    '.     . 

8-16 
18-72 

89-60' 

"i2--ii' 

Fouissiuin  ptilplia'e     .     . 

2-48 

Aluminum  eulphate     .     . 

■g-sV 

6  41 

Matrnesium  sulptiate    .     . 

8-28 

■■'i-os' 

8  49 

I  run  sulphate      .... 

SUiS 

Iron  protosulphate.     .     . 

'■i4-82 

■■"sa-M" 

Sodium  chloride      .     .     . 

1  48 

Silica 

'  I'oi' 

"'i'si' 

8  38 

Organic  matter  .... 

8- 2-1 

lo-ss 

6  65 

Suiphuric  acid     .... 

8-2-9B 

129-06 

188-81 

The  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  these 
waters  is  very  high.  The  water  is  taken  in 
doses  of  from  half  a  wineglass  to  a  wineglass- 
ful  three  tinu>s  a  day,  being  first  diluted  with 
an  equal  qmmtity  of  pure  water. 

OBSESSION.— In  psychiatry,  the  delusion 

of  being  possessed  by  demons. 

OCEAN  SPRINGS.— Saline,  sulphureted 
s's,  containing  (il-;};!  grains  of  salts  |)er  gallon, 
on  the  Gulf  coast,  in  Jackson  Co.,  Miss.  A  re- 
sort. 

OCHEE  SPRINGS.  —  Twelve  alkaline, 
calcic  s's.  flowing  ."ini)  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Providence,  K.  1.     The  water  i>  sold. 

OCONEE   CHALYBEATE   SPRINGS. 

— Chalybeate  s's  near  Katonlown,  Putnam  Co., 
Ga.     They  have  a  local  reputation. 

OCONEE  "WHITE  SULPHUR 

SPRING.— A  sulphureted  s.  near  (Jaincs- 
ville.  Hall  Co..  C.A.     A  resort. 

CESOPHAGALGIA.— Pain  in  the  u>sopha- 
gus. 

(ESOPHAGEURYSMA.— Morbid  dilata- 
tion of  the  (csoph.-igus. 

(ESOPHAGOCELE. — A  general  or  par- 
tial dilatation  of  the   oesophagus,   forming   a 
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diverticulum.     See  CEsopuagus,  Diseases  of, 
p.  254. 

CESOPHAGOSTENOSIS.  —  Stricture  oi 
the  ocsophnpus. 

OGEMAW    MINERAL     SPRINGS.— 

Eight    clialylio.'ite  s's   in   Ogemaw  Co.,   ]\Iich. 
They  liave  ;i  local  reputation. 

OHIO  MAGNETIC  SPRING.— An  al- 
kaline, calcic  s.,  flowing  750  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Union  Co.,  Ohio.     A  resort. 

OIKOPHOBIA.— A  monomania  in  which 
a  patient  has  an  unconquerable  aversion  to 
his  home,  and  liecoines  worse  if  taken  there. 

OJO  AZUFRE.  —  Sulphureted  s's  near 
Fort  Wingato.  Ik'rnalillo  Co.,  New  Mexico. 

OJO  CALIENTE  (JOSEPH'S),  N.  M.— 
Four  alkaline,  valine,  and  thermal  s's,  flowing 
G,000  gallons  per  hour,  having  temperatures 
from  108'  to  112"  F.,  one  containing  260-21 
parts,  a  second  254';50  parts  of  salts,  princi- 
pally sodium  carbonate,  in  100,000,  near  Bar- 
ranca, Taos  Co.,  New  JMexico.     A  resort. 

OLD  RED  SPRING.— See  Saratoga  S's. 

OLESON'S  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— 
Sulj.hureted  s's  in  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

OLIGIDRIA. — A  diminution  in  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  perspiration.  See  Sudoripa- 
rous Glands,  Diseases  of,  p.  942. 

OLIGOCHROMiEMlA,  —  A  diminution 
in  the  normal  quantity  of  ha'nioglobin.  The 
degree  of  o.  may  be  determined  by  the  has- 
mometer. 

OLIGOCHROSIS.— Diminution  of  haemo- 

glol)in  in  the  individual  blood  corpuscles. 

OLIGOCYTHEMIA.— Deficiency  of  red 
blood  corpuscles.  The  degree  of  o.  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  htemacytometer  or  the  h£emo- 
tocrit. 

OLIGOMANIA.  —  A  form  of  insanity 
which,  although  potentially  affecting  all  the 
mental  faculties  and  operations,  apparently  in- 
volves only  a  part,  such  as  the  emotions,  the 
intellect,  or  the  will,  or  certain  manifestations 
only  of  a  mental  faculty. 

OLIGOZObSPERMIA.— That  variety  of 
male  sterility  in  which  the  spermatozooids  are 
diminished  in  number  and  activity. 

OLIGURIA. — A  diminution  in  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  excreted.  It  occurs  in  febrile 
conditions  and  in  circulatory  disturbances. 

OLIVER  SPRINGS.  —  Six  sulphureted 
and  chalybeate  s's.  flowing  150  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Anderson  Co.,  Ky.     A  resort. 

OLYMPIAN  SPRINGS.  —  Ten  saline 
sulphureted  s's  in  Bath  Co.,  Ky.  They  are 
named  Salt  Sulphur  S.,  Black  Sulphur  S., 
White  Sulphur  S..  Main  Chalybeate  S.,  Cha- 
lybeate S.,  Salt  Lick,  Epsom  Well,  Tea  S.,  and 
Kitchen  Well.  The  waters  contain  from  0-293 
to  0-28  parts  of  solid  constituents  in  1,000. 

ONIOMANIA.  —  A  mania  for  spending 
money  for  all  kinds  of  articles,  useful  and  use- 
less. 

OiNOMATOMANIA.— That  condition  of 
an  ihsane  person  in  which  the  impression  pro- 
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duced  by  the  mention  of  a  particular  word, 
like  that  produced  by  some  special  chance  oc- 
currence, habitually  awakens  memories  that 
lead  to  an  exacerbation  of  the  morbkl  mental 
symptoms. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  speech  centers  occurring  in 
certain  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  as  a  result 
of  which  the  patient  is  possessed  by  an  ago- 
nized effort  to  recall  some  particular  word,  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  to  repeat  a  given  word 
continually,  or  by  a  dread  of  some  common- 
place word  on  account  of  some  meaning  at- 
tached to  it  or  on  account  of  its  associations. 

OOPHORITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  cap- 
sule or  of  the  tissues  composing  the  stroma  of 
the  ovaiy.     See  Otary,  Diseases  of. 

OOPHOROMANIA.  —  A  psychosis  de- 
scribed by  Skae  in  which  there  is  insanity  due 
to  disease  or  disturbance  of  the  female  geni- 
talia, antl  that  is  commonly  accompanied  by 
delusions  I'cgarding  sexual  intercourse. 

OOPHOROPATHY.— A  ny  ovarian  disease. 
OPAL    SPRING. —See  Gibbon  Geyser 
Basin. 

OPHTHALMOPLEGIA.  —  Paralysis  of 
one  or  more  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  may 
be  nuclear,  in  consequence  of  a  lesion  of  the 
centers  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  sixth  nerves; 
or  it  may  be  external,  and  affect  one  or  more 
of  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  eyeball ;  or  in- 
terital.  and  involve  the  muscles  of  the  iris  or 
the  ciliary  muscles,  or  both  ;  or  pa7-tial,  affect- 
ing one  or  two  of  the  muscles  ;  or  total ;  or  it 
may  be  progressive,  many  or  all  of  the  muscles 
of  both  eyes  gradually  becoming  paralyzed,  and 
finally  producing  symmetrical  immobility  of 
the  eyeballs  with  more  or  less  ptosis. 

OPIOKAPNISM.  — Addiction  to  opium 
smoking.  The  systemic  disturbances  it  pro- 
duces are  described  under  Morphinism,  q.  v. 

OPIOPHAGISM.  —  Addiction  to  opium 
eating.     See  Morphinism. 

OPISTHOPORIA.  —  Walking  backward 
when  forward  locomotion  is  attempted.  It  is 
a  very  rare  symf>tom,and  has  been  reported  in 
a  case  of  alcoholism. 

OPSOMANIA.— An  uncontrollable  desire 
for  dainty  or  sweet  food. 

ORANGE  SPRING.— A  saline,  sulphu-' 
reted  s.,  flowing  5,055,000  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Marion  Co.,  Fla.     A  resort. 

ORCHIALGIA.  —  Neuralgia  of  the  tes- 
ticle. 

ORCHICHOREIA.  —  Choreiform  move- 
ments of  the  testicle  in  consequence  of  spas- 
modic contractions  of  the  cremasteric  muscle, 
the  condition  being  usually  associated  with 
orchialgia.  0.  may  be  simple,  affecting  only 
one  testicle  ;  or  complete,  affecting  both  glands ; 
or  alternating,  affecting  first  one  testicle  and 
then  the  other. 

ORGANOPATHY.— An  organic  disease. 
W.  Sharp  applied  the  term  to  the  theory  of 
the  action  of  particular  drugs  on  particular 
organs. 
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ORKNEY  SPRINGS.— TwLiity-Uiroo  al- 
kiiiine,  ciilt-ie  s"s,  llowin^'  572  trillions  jut  hour. 
Olio  contttiiiiiijj  20S'J  tjniiiis  of  sails,  aiiotiiur 
20'10  t:i'iiins  of  salts,  per  iiiii>erial  piUon,  in 
blionancloah  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

ORRICK'S  SULPHUR  SPRING.— A 
siiliilairctcd  s.  near  Burkoloy  Springs,  .Morgan 
Co.,  \V.  Va. 

OSMOMETER.— An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  aiutL'uess  of  the  sense  of  smell.  A 
simple  o.  may  be  made  by  using  several  vials 
containing  solutions  of  oil  of  cloves  in  differ- 
ent strengihs.  See  Olimotory  Nkkvk,  Dis- 
orders OF. 

OSTEALGIA.— Pain  in  a  bone. 

OSTEO-ARTHRITIS.  —  liheuinalic  ar- 
thritis, 

OSTEOCAMPSIA.  —  The  curvature  of 
bonos  laiiM'il  by  ii>[c. )inalaeia. 

OSTEOCARCINOMA.  —  Carcinoma  aris- 
ing from  bone.  Also  a  carcinoma  in  which 
there  is  calcareous  degeneration. 

OSTEOCHONDROMA.  —  A  neoplasm 
coni|ii)scd  of  o?.-eiius  and  cartilaginous  tis- 
sues. 

OSTEOLYSIS.  —  Softening  and  destruc- 
tion ><(  I r.  a>  in  caries. 

OSTEOPATHY.— Any  disease  of  bone. 

OTOMYCOSIS.  —  Parasitic  inflammation 
of  ill''  exlmial  auditory  meatus. 

OTOPATHY.— Any  disease  of  the  car. 

OTT'S  WELL.— A  saline  spring,  contain- 
ing •■).:iJ'<-7.")  grains  of  salts,  401-(J!)  of  which  are 
calcium  and  107"04  magnesium  bicarbonales, 
per  imperial  gallon,  in  ililllin,  Crawford  Co., 
In.l. 

OTTUMWA  MEDICAL  SPRINGS.— 
An  alkaline,  saline  s.,  llowing  40  gallons  per 
hour,  containing  8.'JG'4o  grains  of  salts.  200'88 
of  which  are  sodium  sul[)hatc,  per  gallon,  in 
Wapello  Co.,  Iowa.  A  resort,  and  the  water  is 
sold. 

OURAY  MINERAL  SPRINGS.— Nine 

alkaline,  carbonated,  sulphuretetl  hot  s's,  hav- 
ing temperatures  from  120  to  140  F.,  in  Ou- 
ray Co..  Col. 

OVARIOCELE.— A  hernia  of   the  ovary. 

See  (  >VAKV.   11  I.KM.K  OF. 

OWATONNA  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

— Nine  alkaline,  calcic  s's,  one  containing 
8502  grains,  a  second  22-82  grains  of  salts  jier 
gallon,  in  Steele  Co.,  Minn. 

OWEN'S  LAKE.— See  Castalian  Min- 
eral Watkr. 

OWEN'S  MINERAL  WELL.— A  saline, 
sulphuieteil  spring.  c(jnlaining  y,0()4*14  grains 
of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
The  water  is  sold. 

OWOSSO  CHALYBEATE  SPRING.— 
A  chalylii'ato  s..  containing  (i;J-40  grains  (jf  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich.  A  re- 
sort. 

OXFORD  SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s., 
containing  ()-22  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.     The  water  is  sold. 


PACIFIC  CONGRESS  SPRINGS.— Sa- 
line, chalybeate  s's,  containing  ;jli5-(>5  grai.is 
of  salts,  principally  sodium  carbonate  and 
chloride,  per  gallon,  near  San  Jose,  Cal.  A 
rescjrt.  and  the  water  is  sold. 

PAGOSA  SPRINGS.— Foil r^  hot  soda  s's. 
having  a  temperature  of  14b°  F.,  in  Conejos 
Co.,  Col.  A  resort.  The  waters  contain  about 
325  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  about  220  of 
which  are  sodium  sulphate. 

PAHGUN  SPRING.— A  hot  s.,  having  a 
teniperaluie  of  lOU  1".,  in  Mohave  Co.,  Ari- 
zona. 

PAINT  LICK  MINERAL  WELL.— 
A  saline  ^pl■illg  in  (iarrard  Co.,  Ky. 

PALO  PINTO  MINERAL  WELL.— 
About  one  hundred  and  forty  si)rings  in  Palo 
Pinto  Co.,  Tex.  The  constituents  vary  in 
quantity,  the  water  of  one  spring  containing 
22(V2;:i  and  of  another  33-24  grains  per  gallon. 
'1  he  jirineipal  salts  are  sodium  and  magnesi- 
um Milphales  and  sodium  chloride. 

PANACEA  SPRINGS.--Thirteen  saline, 
carbonated,  and  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  3,700 
gallons  per  hour,  one  containing  9-79  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  in  Halifax  Co.,  N.  C.  A  re- 
sort. 

PANNEURITIS.— A  general  inflamma- 
ti(ni  <it'  the  peripluT.il  nerve.s.    See  Neuritis. 

PANOPHOBIA.— A  symptom  in  certain 

psyehuM's,  especially  inelaneholia.  character- 
ized by  a  great  anxiety  about  everything,  espe- 
cially the  iminediatc  interests  of  life,  and  a 
general  fear  regarding  the  ultimate  results  of 
all  actions. 

PARACUSIS.  —  Any  morbid  condition 
that  alTeets  the  hearing.  There  may  be  p. 
(icris,  in  which  the  hearing  is  piiinfuliy  acute 
and  intolerant  of  moderate  sound:  or  p.  dupli- 
rafn.  in  which  all  or  certain  sounds  are  heard 
double  ;  or  p.  imagiiinrin,  in  which  there  is  tin- 
ni/iis  aurium  ;  or  p.  loci,  in  which  there  is  in- 
ability to  distinguish  the  direction  from  which 
a  sound  comes;  or />.  ^\'illilii^.  in  which  the 
hearing  of  deaf  fjcople  is  improved  during  the 
continuance  of  loud  noises,  such  as  those  made 
by  railroad  or  street  cars.     See  IIeari.no. 

PARAGAMMACISMUS.  —  Inability  to 

pronounce  //.  k,  or  the  guiiiiral  ch  and  the 
sub-^titutiiin  of  other  consonants  therefor. 

PARAGEUSIA.— Inability  to  distinguish 
difTeiinces  in  ta-te.     See  Taste,  Disorders  of. 

PARAISO  SPRING.— A  .saline  s..  having 
a  temperature  of  IIS  F.,  containing  58-NO 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Soledad,  Mon- 
terey Co..  Cal.     A  re-ort. 

PARAKINESIS.  —  A  supposed  qualita- 
tive change  in  motor  activity  analogous  to 
para^sthesia. 

PARALALIA. — A  partial  impairment  of 

the  power  of  spe('cli. 

PARALAMBDACISMUS.— Inability  to 

pronounce  /,  otiur  letters  being  substituted 
therefor. 

PARALEXIA. 

as  thev  are  written. 


-Inability  to  read  words 
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PARAMNESIA.  —  A  morbid  state  de- 
scribed by  Lortlal  in  which  there  is  an  errone- 
ous use  of  known  and  remembered  sounds. 

PARAMUSIA. — A  variety  of  apliasia  in 
wliich  there  is  a  disturbance  of  musical  ex- 
pression, false  tones  and  intervals  being  em- 
ployed. 

PARANOIA. — While  this  term  has  been 
applied  loosely  to  various  mental  conditions, 
American  alienists  apply  it  to  a  functional 
insanity  that  starts  from  a  degenerative  con- 
dition that  is  characterized  by  a  special  devia- 
tion of  the  highest  mental  functions,  but  that 
does  not  imply  either  serious  weakness  or  gen- 
eral disorder  of  the  mind.  English  alieiiists 
use  the  term  "delusional  insanity"  to  de- 
scribe the  condition,  as  chronic  and  systema- 
tized delusion  is  the  essential  sign.  It  may  be 
due  to  insane  inheritance,  or  develope  slowly  as 
in  ordinary  mania  and  melancholia.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  chronic. 

PARAPHASIA. — Aphasia  characterized 
by  the  substitution  of  words  that  are  insuffi- 
cient to  express  the  idea  that  the  person  in- 
tends to  convey.  It  may  be  choreiform  in  ex- 
pression and  due  to  chorea,  or  commissural  and 
due  to  injury  of  the  commissural  nerve  fibers 
of  the  brain,  or  paretic  and  due  to  paraly- 
sis, or  spastic  in  consequence  of  muscular 
spasm. 

PARAPHRASIA.  —  Incoherent  speech 
depending  on  defective  concepts.  It  may  be 
precocious,  when  the  ideas  are  formed  and  ex- 
pressed too  hurriedly  ;  or  tardi/.  when  they  are 
formed  and  expressed  too  slowly;  or  there 
may  be  p.  thematica,  in  which  there  is  great 
confusion  of  i<lens  and  the  thread  of  the  dis- 
course is  lost  sight  of :  or  j).  verbalis,  in  wliich 
an  inappropriate  word  or  idea  is  unconscious- 
ly employed. 

PARAPLEGIA,      ALCOHOLIC.  —  P. 

caused  by  alcohol.  S.  Wilks  considered  it  of 
spinal  origin,  but  the  pain  in  all  the  limbs,  the 
myatrophy,  and  the  acinesia  indicate  that  it  is 
often  a  multiple  neuritis  due  to  alcoholism. 

PARAPLEGIA,  APOPLECTIC.  —  A 
double  paralysis  resulting  from  an  old  and  a 
recent  hiemorrhage  into  the  motor  centers,  or 
from  circumscribed  lesions  in  the  median  por- 
tion of  the  pons,  or  from  aneurysm  at  the 
base  of  the  brain.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  spinal  p.  by  the  absence  in  the  latter  of 
motor  paralyses  of  the  cranial  nerves. 

PARAPLEGIA,  CATALEPTIFORM. 
— A  p.  described  by  Benedikt  that  is  charac- 
terized by  motor  disturbances  that  are  shown 
by  the  persistent  resistance  by  muscular  con- 
duction of  voluntary  impulse.  The  disorder 
affects  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  including 
those  of  the  eyes.  It  is  probably  of  hysterical 
origin. 

PARAPLEGIA,  DYSENTERIC.  —  A 
rare  complication  in  dysentery  in  which  pare- 
sis of  the  inferior  extremities,  hypenrsthesia, 
and  pain  occur,  and  are  followed  by  anaesthesia 
and  complete  paraplegia.  It  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  auto-intoxication,  and  is  probably  the 
consequence  of  multiple  neuritis. 


PARAPLEGIA,  ENTERIC— See  Para- 
plegia, Dysenteric. 

PARAPLEGIA,      HYPERTROPHIC, 

OF  INFANCY.— Pseudo-hyjiertrophic  mus- 
cular paralysis. 

PARAPLEGIA,  HYSTERO  -  TRAU- 
MATIC. —  Charcot  applied  this  term  to  a 
hysterical  paraplegia  supervening  upon  slight 
traumatism. 

PARAPLEGIA,  PAINFUL.— A  form 
of  p.  described  by  Cruveilhier  and  by  Charcot 
in  which  the  paralysis  comes  on  gradually  and 
is  associated  with  dosodynia.  The  latter  is 
due  to  compression  of  the  posterior  columns 
of  the  cord  by  neoplastic  tissue. 

PARAPLEGIA,  PHIMOSAL.— A  term 
applied  by  ('.  E.  Beardsley  to  the  reflex  p. 
caused  by  phimosis. 

PARAPLEGIA,  SPASTIC— P.  caused 
by  primary  lateral  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord. 
See  Spinal  Cord,  Diseases  of. 

PARAPLEGIA,  TOXIC— P.  caused  by 
ptomainic,  luucomainic,  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
gaseous  poisoning;  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
a  primary  peripheral  neuritis. 

PARAPLEGIA,  URINARY.— A  paret- 
ic or  paralytic  aft'ection.  described  by  Char- 
cot, of  the  lower  extremities,  supervening  in 
the  course  of  certain  diseases  of  the  urinary 
passages,  and  appearing  to  be  connected  with 
the  latter  as  a  consecutive  disorder. 

PARASIGMATISMUS.  —  Inal)ility  to 
pronounce  s  or  sh,  other  sounds  being  substi- 
tuted therefor. 

PARIS  CHALYBEATE  SPRINGS.— 
Three  s's,  flowing  250  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Lawrence  Co.,  Jlo.     A  resort. 

PARKERSBURG  MINERAL 

WELLS. — Ten  saline,  carbonated  springs, 
flowing  40  gallons  per  hour,  containing  84 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va. 

PARK'S  ALKALINE  MINERAL 
SPRING.— A  calcic  s..  flowing  50  gallons  per 
hour,  containing  14-93  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
lon, near  Pelham,  Caswell  Co.,  N.  C. 

PARNASSUS  SPRINGS.— Five  carbon- 
ated, saline,  and  sulphureted  s's,  one  contain- 
ing 333-75  parts  of  salts,  another  333-92  parts, 
and  a  third  217-21  parts  in  100.000.  near  Reu- 
lah.  Pueblo  Co.,  Col.  They  have  a  local  i-epu- 
tation.  The  principal  constituents  are  sodium 
and  magnesium  carbonates  and  sodium  chlo- 
ride. 

PAROaUET  SPRINGS.  -  Saline,  sul- 
phureted s's,  containing  442-40  grains  of  salts, 
800-60  of  which  are  sodium  chloride  and  67-71 
calcium  chloride,  per  gallon,  near  Shepherds- 
ville,  Bullitt  Co.,  Ky.     A  resort. 

PARURIA. — Any  morbid  excretion  of 
urine. 

PATE  SOUR  "WELL.- An  acid,  calcic, 
chalybeate  spring,  containing  188-98  grains  of 
salts,  principally  calcium,  ferric,  and  magne- 
sium sulphates,  per  gallon,  in  Sulphur  Springs, 
Hopkins  Co.,  Tex. 
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PATHOPHOBIA.  —  A  morbid  droad  of 
di.-i'M-f. 

PAVILION  SPRING.  —  Sec  Saratooa 

Sl-IJlMiS. 

PAYTON    MINERAL    SPRING.— An 

alkiiliiu'  .s.,  Ilowiug  2"J.")  yalloiis  pur  hour,  in 
Doiifjlas  Co.,  t)rc.     A  resort. 
PEABODY    SPRINGS.  —  Sec    Seltzer 

MlNKKAI,  S'>. 

PEACOCK  SPRING.— -V  sulphureted  s., 
flowiiii;  from  (100  lo  l.SOO  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Keii-^si'iacr.  .la-piT  (.'<k.  hid. 

PEARL  GEYSER,  YELLOWSTONE 
PARK,  "WYO.— See  (iiunox  Cihv.sEH  Basin. 

PEARSON'S  SPRINGS.— Five  alkaline, 
sulphureiid  s's  ill  Lake  Co.,  Cal.     A  resort. 

PECAN  SPRING.— A  s.,  flowing  21,C00 
gallons  per  hour,  near  Cherry  Spring,  Gilles- 
pie Co..  Tex. 

PEDICT7L0PH0BIA.— Monomania  char- 
acterized liv  a  niorliid  dread  of  lice. 

PENNYWITS  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 

— Sulpliureled  s's  in  Crawford   Co.,  Ark.     A 
resort. 

PERIARTERIITIS.  —  Inflammation  of 
the  outer  coat  of  an  aitery.  See  Artery,  Dis- 
eases OF. 

PERIARTHRITIS,  —  Inflammation  of 
the  tissues  about  a  joint.  See  Joints,  Dis- 
eases OF. 

PERIBRONCHITIS.- In  fl  am  mation  of 
the  tissue  surrounding  the  bronchi.  See  Bron- 
chi, DlSLASLS  OF. 

PERICHOLECYSTITIS.— Inflammation 

of  the  tissues  about  the  gall  bladder. 

PERICOLPITIS.  —  Inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  surrounding  the  vagina. 

PERICYSTITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
conneelive  lis>ue  surrounding  the  bladder. 

PERIGASTRITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach. 

PERILYMPHANGEIITIS.  —  Inflam- 
mation of  the  adveiititia  of  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

PERIMENINGITIS.— Cerebral  or  spi- 
nal pacliyuieiiingitis. 

PERIMETRITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
peritoneal  coat  of  the  uterus.  See  Pelvic 
Peritonitis. 

PERIMYELITIS.— Spinal  meningitis. 

PERICESOPHAGITIS.  —  Inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the 
oesophagus. 

PERI-OOPHORITIS.  —  Inflammation  of 
the  ovarian  peritona'um. 

PERIPHLEBITIS.  —  Inflammation    of 

the  external  coat  of  a  vein. 

PERISALPINGITIS.  —  Inflammation  of 

the  tissues  aliout  the  Fallopian  tube. 

PERISPLENITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
tissues  about  the  spleen.  In  capsular  p.  the 
peritoneal  covering  of  the  spleen  is  affected. 

PERRY  COUNTY  WARM  SPRING. 
— An  alkaline,  calcic  s.,  flowing  5,400  gallons 


|>cr  hour,  near  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.  Once  a  re- 
sort. 

PERRY  SPRINGS.— Three  saline,  sul- 
phureted,  and  chalybeate  s"s,  one  containing 
4017  grains,  a  second  88-24  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Pike  Co.,  111.     A  resi^rt. 

PERRYVILLE  SALT  WELL,— A  sa- 
line sprini,'  ill  I'lrry  Ci'.,  Ark. 

PETROLEUM  SPRING.— A  hot  s.,  hav- 
ing temperature  of  <Jti  F..  on  the  island  of 
Paoha,  in  Mono  Lake,  Mono  (,'o..  Cal. 

PFISTER'S  MINERAL  SPRING.— A 

s.  lU'ar  Juiielioii  City,  l)a\is  C.i..  Kau.  The 
water  eontains  ^ii34-2i  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
lon, including  sodium  chloride  119-28,  sodium 
sulphate  !t2-40.  magnesium  sulphate  58-24,  and 
calcium  sul]iluite  44-<'~i0  grains. 

PHiEOMYELITIS,— A  term  applied  by 
Martiiieau  to  acute  generalized  inllammation 
of  the  gray  substance  of  the  spinal  cord. 

PHALANGITIS,  —  Inflammation   of   a 

phalanx. 

PHALLALGIA.— Pain  in  the  penis.  See 
Penis.  Iiisfasi.s  of. 

PHALLITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  penis. 

PHIFER'S  CHALYBEATE 

SPRINGS.— Chalvbeate  s's  in  Favette  Co.. 
111. 

PHLEBEPATITIS.  —  Inflammation   of 

the  hepatic  or  portal  veins. 

PHLEBOSTENOSIS.— Stenosis  or  occlu- 
sion of  a  vfiii. 

PHONOPHOBIA.  —  A    morbid    fear  of 

sounds. 

PHOSPHORIDROSIS,— Phosphorescent 

perspiration. 

PHTHISIOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  dread 
of  idithisis. 

PHTHISIURIA.  —  A  state  resembling 
that  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but 
caused  by  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

PICKWICK  WHITE  AND  RED 
S1JLPHUR  SPRINGS.— Sulphur  s's  near 
Walnut  (iriivi^',  Ilardiii  Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort. 

PIEDMONT  SPRINGS.— Two  chalybe- 
ate s's  mar  Daiibury,  Stokes  Co.,  N.  C.  A 
resort. 

PIMELOSIS. — A  more  correct  name  for 
adiposis. 

PIMELURIA.— The  excretion  of  urine 
containing  fatty  matter.     Chyluria. 

PINE  GR0"V:E  MINERAL  SPRING. 

— A  calcic,  chalybeate  s.,  flowing  GO  gallons 
per  hour,  containing  15-52  grains  of  salts  per 
imperial  gallon,  in  Amherst,  Hillsborough  Co., 
N.  II.     A  resort. 

PINKERTON  SPRINGS.— Alkaline  s's, 
haviiiLT  temperature  of  !••■>  1".,  near  Trimble. 
La  Plata  Co..  Col. 

PINKHAM  MINERAL  SPRING  OR 

■WELL.  — .\  ealric  s.  near  Seattle,  Wash. 

PITCHER  SPRINGS,— Sulphurated  s's 
in  Chenango  Co.,  N.  V, 
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PITTSFORD    SULPHUR    SPRINGS. 

— Sulphureted  s"s  in  Muiiroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PLAINFIELD  SPRING.— A  sulphuret- 
ed s.  in  Washiiiyton  Co.,  Vc..    Once  a  resort. 

PLANARTHRAGRA.— Wandering  ar- 
ticular gout.     .See  Gout. 

PLANOMANIA.  —  A  monomania  for 
wandering. 

PLEURALGIA.— Neuralgia  of  the  inter- 
costal nerve. 

PLUMBISM.  —  The  systemic  condition 
produced  by  lead  poisoning.  See  Lead,  Poi- 
soning BY. 

PLUTOMANIA.— A  variety  of  megalo- 
mania in  which  the  person  affected  believes  he 
is  very  wealthy. 

PNEUMAPYOTHORAX.  —  Thoracic 
empyema  with  the  formation  of  gas. 

PNEUMARTHROSIS.— The  formation 
of  gas  in  a  ji>int. 

PNEUMATOCARDIA.  —  Accumulation 
of  gas  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

PNEUMATOSIS.  —  A  morbid  condition 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  gas  where  in 
health  it  docs  not  occur,  or  by  an  excess  of  gas 
in  a  natural  situation. 

PNEUMATOTHERAPY.  —  The  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  the  use  of  compressed  or 
rarefied  air. 

PNEUMATURIA.— The  presence  of  free 
gas  in  the  urine.     It  may  occur  in  cystitis. 

PNEUMONOCONIOSIS.— Infiltration  of 
the  lung  and  of  the  bronchial  glands  with  par- 
ticles of  inhaled  fcn-eign  matter. 

Those  who  pursue  their  occupations  in  a 
dusty  or  gritty  atmosphere,  who  are  constant- 
ly inhaling  fine  particles  of  coal,  cotton,  felt, 
liax,  flint,  iron,  jute,  lime,  mother-of-pearl, 
straw,  or  wood,  as  is  the  case  with  miners, 
weavers  and  spinners,  potters,  grinders  and 
metal  workers,  stone  masons,  chaff  cutters, 
and  others,  are  subject  to  irritation  in  the 
larger  bronchi  due  to  the  presence  of  these 
particles.  The  bronchi  become  thickened, 
there  is  excessive  secretion,  a  tendency  to 
bronchial  spasm,  and  the  lung  tissue  becomes 
indurated  and  consolidated. 

Post-mortem  examination  shows  the  lungs 
to  be  deeply  pigmented,  consolidated,  and  to 
contain  large  quantities  of  the  inhaled  parti- 
cles. The  latter  may  even  be  found  in  the 
bronchial  glands.  The  lungs  are  invaded  by 
fibroid  tissue,  and  the  pleura  thickened  and 
often  adherent.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  caseous  masses,  but  not  in  the  fibrosis. 
Persons  so  employed  have  an  habitual  dry 
cough  with  recurring  bronchitis  and  subse- 
quent emphysema,  and  sometimes  there  are 
asthmatic  paroxysms.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses the  cough  becomes  moist,  the  percus- 
sion note  is  dull,  the  expectoration  contains 
some  of  the  inhaled  particles,  and  the  patient 
loses  strength  and  weight.  Eventually  signs 
of  cavities  appear.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  chronic. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  hygienic, 
by  better  ventilation  of  worksliops  and  mines, 


especially  the  employment  of  forced  draughts 
and  the  use  of  respirators  to  filter  the  in- 
spired air,  and  the  temporary  abandonment 
of  the  occupation  by  the  affected  person.  See 
Phthisis. 

PNEUMONOEDEMA.— Pulmonary  oede- 
ma.    See  Lungs,  (Edema  of. 

PNEUMONOLITH.— A  pulmonary  cal- 
culus. It  may  be  formed  by  an  aggregation 
of  particles  of  inhaled  mineral  matter  as  in 
chalicosis,  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  calcareous 
degeneration  of  a  tubercle. 

PNEUMONOMYCOSIS.  —  A  disease  of 
the  lungs  caused  by  the  presence  of  ftmgi,  as 
the  AtiptryiUi,  Saiclnw,  etc. 

PNEUMONOSTENOSIS.  —  Contraction 
of  a  lung. 

PNEUMOPERITONITIS.  —  Peritonitis 
with  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity.     See  PERiTON.^iUM,  Diseases  of. 

PNEUMOPYOTHORAX.— The  presence 

of  pus  and  gas  in  the  pleura. 

PNEUMOSEROTHORAX.  —  Pneumo- 
thorax with  a  serous  effusion. 

POLAND    SILICA    SPRINGS.— Three 

alkaline  s"s,  flowing  480  gallons  per  hour,  one 
containing  14'2!),  another  3'95  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  South  Poland,  Me.  A  resort, 
and  water  is  sold. 

POLAND  SPRING.  —  An  alkaline  s., 
flowing  490  gallons  per  hour,  containing  3'75 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  South  Poland, 
5le.    A  resort. 

POLIENCEPHALITIS.  —  A  term  ap- 
plied by  .Strliinpell  to  inflammation  of  the 
gray  matter  of  tlie  cerebral  cortex.  See  Brain, 
Diseases  or. 

POLIOMYELITIS.— Inflammation  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  cord.  See  Spinal  ('obd, 
Diseases  of. 

POLLARD'S  MINERAL  WELL —A 
sulphureted  spring,  containing  V2'l  grains  of 
salts  in  1,000,  near  Crab  Orchard,  Lincoln 
Co.,  Ky. 

P0LY2ESTHESIA.  —  A  sensory  abnor- 
mity in  which  a  single  point  touching  the 
skin  is  felt  as  more  than  one. 

POLYCYTHuEMIA.  —  A  condition  in 
which  there  is  an  excess  of  red  corpuscles  in 
the  blood. 

POLYMYOSITIS.— Simultaneous  inflam- 
mation of  a  number  of  muscles.  jVn  acute 
progressive  p.  has  been  described  in  which  all 
the  muscles  are  affected,  they  swell  and  sup- 
purate, and  the  disease  terminates  fatally. 
This  disease  is  probably  of  microbic  origin. 

POLYPHRASIA.— A  term  applied  to  the 
morljid  garrulity  present  in  some  psychoses. 

PONCE  DE  LEON  SPRING.— A  cha- 
lybeate s.,  flowing  100  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Atlanta,,  Ga. 

PONCHO  HOT  SPRINGS.— One  hun- 
dred s's.  flowing  1,000,000  gallons  per  hour  of 
water  having  a  temperature  of  from  90"  to  1C8° 
F.,  in  Chaffee  Co.,  Col.     A  resort. 
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PORENCEPHALTJS.  —  A  condition  in 
which,  iiwiii:;  lo  ci>nL,'t'iiit;il  nutritional  dffecls, 
I'liviiit's  or  (li'|iressi()ns  exist  in  tlic  ci-rebral 
hemispheres.  Those  hoHows  are  mostly  on 
the  surfiiro  and  extend  to  various  de|>lhs  in 
the  t-ereliral  heniisiiheres ;  they  are  lilicil  wiiii 
serous  lluid,  and  they  re])reseiit  ureiLs  of  partial 
cerebral  atrophy.  Tiie  ci)ndilion  may  be  due 
to  [irenatal  ha'inorrhajje.  tlirombosis,  or  em- 
bolism, or  to  injuries  at  liirtli. 

PORTER  SPRINGS.— One  hundred  cha- 
lylieate  s's,  (lowing  bOO  gallons  per  liour,  in 
Lumpkin  Co.,  (la.     A  resort. 

PORTER'S    SPRINGS,    COL.— Sulpho- 

chalybeate  s',--  in  |)fiiver.  Col. 

PORTER'S  SPRINGS,  TEX.— Chalybe- 
ate and  sulpliuniid  >'s  in  Houston  Co.,  Tex. 

POWDER  SPRINGS.— Four  sulphuret- 
ed,  chalyl)eate  s's,  flowing  150  gallons  {)er 
hour,  one  having  21 '30  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
lon, in  Cob!)  Co.,  Ga.     A  local  resort. 

POWHATAN  LITHIA  AND  ALUM 
SPRINGS.  — l-'mir  chalybeate  s's  near  Balls- 
ville,  I'owhalaii  Co..  Va. 

PRESBYCUSIS.— Diminution  in  the  pow- 
er of  luMnilLT.      See   lIr..UUN'G.  DISORDERS  OF. 

PRESBYOPHRENIA.  —  Senile  demen- 
tia. 

PRICE'S  CHALYBEATE  SPRING.— 

A  chalybeate  s.,  near  Erie,  Loudon  Co.,  Tenn. 
A  local  resort. 

PRIMM'S  SPRINGS.— Five  calcic,  sul- 
piuireted  s's,  flowing  ol.")  gallons  per  hour,  one 
containing  S\-'hi  grains  of  salts,  principally 
calciuni,  magnesium,  and  sodium  sul[)hates, 
per  gallon,  in  Hickman  Co.,  Teini.     A  resort. 

PROCTALGIA.— Xouralgia  of  the  rec- 
tum.     .Sre  Ki:.  TIM,  1)ISK.\SKS  OF. 

PROCTOPARALYSIS  —PROCTOPLE- 
GIA.—  i'.ir.'ilysis  of  the  sphincters  aiii. 

PROPEPTONURIA.  —  The  presence  of 
propejitoiie  in  the  urine.     See  .-Vliu'.mosuria. 

PSEUDOCHROM^STHESIA.    —    An 

auonuily  in  I  lie  perception  of  visual  sensa- 
tions in  whi_'h  the  vowels  in  words  appear 
colored;  often  eacii  has  a  sejjarate  tint. 

PSEUDOLIPOMA.— A  localized  crdcma- 
tous  intillraiioa  occurring  especially  above  the 
clavicle  or  about  the  knee  that  is  observed  in 
rheumatism. 

PSEUDONOMANIA.— A  form  of  moral 
insiinity  in  which  there  is  marked  propensity 
for  Ivim^. 

PSEUDOSCLEROSIS.— A  general  neuro- 
sis descrii)cd  by  \\'e>iphal  that  simulates  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  of  the  lirain  and  spinal  cord. 

PSYCHOMETRY.— The  measurement  of 
the  seii>e  icl.itioiis  of  mental  phenomena. 

PSYCHOPARESIS.  —  Mental    enfecble- 

meni. 

PSYCHOSIS.  —  Any  disease  of  the  mind. 
PSYCHROPHOBIA.— A  morbid  dread  of 
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PULASKI  ALUM    SPRINGS.  —  Three 

ehaiybcaii'  s's,  llowiiig  1  ;^  gallon.-  jjcr  hour, 
containing  loTliG  grams  of  salts,  principally 
iron  and  aluminum  sul|)hates,  per  gallon,  in 
Dublin,  I'uiaski  Co.,  Va.  A  resort,  and  water 
is  sold. 

PULLER'S  SPRINGS. —Two  hot  s's, 
havinir  Icinperal  in'o  of  102  to  110'  F.,  in 
.Madison  Co..  .Mont.     A  resort. 

PUROHEP ATITIS.  — Su  ppurati ve  hepa- 

titis.      .See  LlviK.   hlsiAsKsoK. 

PUTNAM    SPRINGS.  —  Sec  Sabatoua 

Spkincs. 

PYLANT'S    SPRINGS.  —  Sec  Cascade 

SPRIN(iS. 

PYLETHROMBOSIS.  —  Thrombosis  of 

the  portal  Vein. 

PYOPERICARDITIS.    —    Suppurative 

pericardii  is. 

PYOPERITONITIS.  —Suppurative  peri- 
toniii>. 

PYROPHOBIA.— Morbid  dread  of  the 
danger  of  lire. 

QUARANTINE    IN    THE     UNITED 

STATES.— Quarantine  "  may  be  defined  as  a 
perioil  of  varying  length  during  which  [lersons 
coming  from  localities  where  epidemic  disease 
exists  are  detained  for  the  purpose  of  observa- 
tion at  the  locality  where  they  arrive.  It  may 
be  seen  that  this  applies  to  an  inland  as  well 
as  to  a  seaport  town  ;  the  period  of  observation 
may  be  as  brief  as  in  a  sanitary-inspection 
service  or  include  a  detention  of  several  days; 
and  inferentially  the  term  includes  a  properly 
equipped  establishment  for  the  residence,  if 
necessary,  of  well  persons  who  are  detained  for 
observation;  a  hospital  for  caring  for  any  that 
may  be  taken  ill ;  appliances  and  apparatus 
for  disinfecting  clothing  and  baggage;  and  a 
suitable  corps  of  ])hysicians,  trained  nurses, 
and  other  employees  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  the  establisliment. 

The  sixth  section  of  chapter  !):i4  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York  i)rovides 
that  the  diseases  against  which  maritime  sani- 
tary regulations  apply  are  yellow  fever,  ty[)hus 
or  ship  fever,  rela{)sing  fever,  cholera,  small- 
{X)x,  scarlatina,  measles,  diphtheria,  or  any 
disease  of  a  contagious,  infectious,  or  pesti- 
lential character  which  shall  be  considered  by 
the  health  ollicer  dangerous  to  the  public 
health.  The  quarantine  laws  or  regulations 
of  most  of  the  States  include  these  diseases, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  United  States  add 
leprosy  to  the  list.  Some  of  these  diseases  are 
so  familiar  to  us  that  in  our  daily  life  we  give 
them  l)ut  little  heed,  whde  others  arouse  in 
the  mind  when  mentioned  a  dread  that  is 
the  consequence  of  a  knowledge,  vague  though 
it  may  be,  of  the  ravages  they  have  committed 
by  their  epidemic  manifestation.  Those  of 
the  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  that  are 
endemic  in  America  may,  in  a  series  of  years, 
cause  as  many  or  more  deaths  in  a  locality 
than  are  the  consequence  of  an  epidemic  of 
one  of  the  exotic  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases.     For  among  the   many  blessings  con- 
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ferred  upon  our  country  is  that  of  not  being 
the  fons  et  origo  of  any  epidemic  disease  :  and 
the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  typhus  fever, 
smallpox,  and  cholera  that  have  ravaged  this 
country  have  always  been  imported. 

"One  of  the  fundamental  duties  of  the  State 
is  that  of  protecting  the  lives,  and  conse- 
quently the  health,  of  its  citizens ;  and  we 
may  infer  that  both  State  and  national  Legis- 
latures regard  quarantine  as  one  of  the  means 
of  protecting  the  people  from  infectious  dis- 
eases, as  all  of  our  maritime  States  have  en- 
acted quarantine  laws,  and  as  early  as  1799 
Congress  enacted  its  first  law  on  the  subject." 
It  provided  that  the  quarantines  and  other  re- 
straints established  by  the  health  laws  of  any 
State  should  be  duly  observed  by  the  local 
officers  of  the  Treasury  and  War  Departments ; 
and  it  further  required  that  these  officers 
should  faithfully  aid  in  the  execution  of  such 
quarantine  and  health  laws,  according  to  their 
respective  powers  and  within  their  respective 
precincts,  as  they  shall  be  directed,  from  time 
to  time,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
statute  further  provided  for  the  discharge  of 
the  cargo  of  a  vessel  in  quarantine,  and  for  the 
deposit  of  the  goods  in  warehouses  that  shall 
be  purchased  or  erected  under  orders  from  the 
President. 

Based  upon  the  provisions  of  this  law,  that 
clearly  recognized  the  right  of  the  States  to 
enact  quarantine  laws,  is  the  law  of  April  29, 
1878,  that  confers  upon  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  authority  to 
frame  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  quarantine,  in  the  event 
of  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease  appear- 
ing in  any  foreign  port  or  country.  This  law 
also  explicitly  states  that  these  rules  and  regu- 
lations shall  not  conflict  with  or  impair  any 
Slate  or  municipal  quarantine  laws.  This 
statute  further  provides,  in  section  five,  that 
local  quarantine  officers  shall,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  ••  the  respective  State  or  municipal 
authorities,  be  autiiorized  to  act  as  officers  or 
agents  of  the  national  quaratitine  system  and 
shall  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  United 
States  officers  for  quarantine  purposes,  though 
receiving  no  pay  or  emolument  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  provided  that  vtssels  coming 
from  a  foreign  port  or  country  where  cholera 
or  yellow  fever  exists,  or  smallpox  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  an  epidemic  form  within 
thirty  days  preceding  their  arrival,  and  vessels 
or  vehicles  conveying  any  person  or  persons, 
merchandise,  or  animals  affected  with  any  con- 
tagious disease  or  having  had  the  latter  on 
board  within  thirty  days  preceding  their  ar- 
rival, shall  not  enter  any  jjort  of  the  United 
States  until  disinfected,  and  certified  to  be  so 
by  a  medical  officer  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  or  other  agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. 

"  This  latter  section  would  seem  to  necessi- 
tate a  sanitary  inspection  of  all  vessels  entering 
a  port  by  one  of  the  officials  above  specified. 
And  the  present  Attorney-General  has  decided 
that  this  act  in  general  empowers  .the  national 
Executive  to  supplement  the  State  statutes  and 
regulations  wherever  and  whenever  necessary. 


"In  August,  1888,  Congress  enacted  a  law 
that  provided  a  penalty  for  trespass  upon 
quarantine  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  quarantine  regulations; 
and  also  made  appropriations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  quarantine  stations;  and  in 
March,  1890,  a  law  was  enacted  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  contagious  diseases  from  one 
State  to  another,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  offenses  of  violation  of  the  quarantine 
laws  and  of  the  rules  .and  regulations  that  had 
been  framed  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  for  the  administration 
of  quarantine.  This  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Interstate  Quarantine  law." 

A  law  was  enacted  February  1.5,  1893,  en- 
titled "  An  Act  granting  additional  cjuarantine 
powers  and  imposing  additional  duties  upon 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service."  It  provides, 
first,  that  no  vessel  shall  enter  a  port  of  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  port  without  a 
bill  of  health,  signed  by  the  United  States 
consul  or  a  medical  officer  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and  provides  a  penalty 
of  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  imposed  on  any 
vessel  coming  into  American  waters  without 
such  bill  of  health.  Furthermore,  the  vessel 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  entry  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  other  provisions  of  the  act,  and 
with  such  regulations  of  State  and  municipal 
authorities  as  may  be  made  consistently  there- 
with ;  and  before  being  permitted  to  enter  or 
discharge  its  cargo  or  land  its  passengers  a 
certificate  must  be  obtained  from  the  health 
officer  at  the  quarantine  station,  certifying  that 
the  rules  and  regulations  have  in  all  respects 
been  complied  with,  both  on  his  part  and  on 
the  part  of  said  vessel  and  its  master.  This 
bill  of  health  and  the  quarantine  certificate 
are  to  be  delivered  to  the  collector  of  customs. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed  by 
vessels  at  ports  of  departure  and  on  the  voy- 
age, and  the  President  may  detail  a  medical 
officer  of  the  Government  to  serve  in  the  office 
of  the  cons'd  at  any  foreign  port  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  necessary  inspection  of 
vessels,  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  com- 
plied with,  to  sign  the  bills  of  health,  and  to 
furnish  information. 

Consular  officers  <are  required  to  be  notified 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  regu- 
lations made  with  regard  to  vessels,  cargoes, 
passengers,  and  crew  at  ports  of  de|)arture  and 
on  the  vo)-age ;  and  of  the  regulations  also  to 
be  observed  in  the  inspection  and  treatment  of 
vessels  on  arrival  at  ports  of  destination  in 
the  United  States.  The  Supervising  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  is  re- 
quired to  examine  the  quarantine  regulations 
of  all  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health, 
and  at  ports  or  places  which  are  found  to  have 
no  quarantine  regulations  under  State  or  mu- 
nicipal authority,  where  such  regulations  are. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
necessary,  and  at  ports  or  places  where  State 
or  municipal  regulations  exist  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  are  not  efficient,  the 
Secretary  is  empowered  to   make  additional 
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nilpp,  which,  after  beinp  promuleated.  are  to  be 
enforceil  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
States  ami  muni<-i|ialities  if  tliey  will  under- 
take to  execute  and  enforce  them,  but  if  said 
authorities  refuse  or  fail,  the  Pn'sident  shall 
adopt  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  their 
enforcement. 

The  law  further  specifies  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Supervising  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  in  respect  to  rjuarantine 
and  (|uarantine  regulations  which  are  provided 
for  by  this  act. 

It  further  provides  that  information  shall  be 
obtained  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  foreign 
ports  and  places  through  the  consular  oflicers 
of  the  United  States;  that  weekly  reports  shall 
be  obtained  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  ports 
and  places  within  the  United  States,  and  for 
the  collection  of  such  other  information  aflect- 
ing  climatic  and  other  comlitions  of  the  public 
health  as  may  be  pertinent.  Weekly  extracts 
of  the  consular  and  other  sanitary  reports  are 
to  be  prepared  and  published,  and  transmitted 
to  the  collectors  of  customs,  Slate  and  mu- 
nicijial  health  ofTicers.  and  other  sanitarians. 
The  law  further  permits  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  remand  an  infected  vessel  from 
any  \'ort  which  is  not  f)rovided  with  proper 
facilities  to  the  nearest  national  or  other 
(juarantine  station,  and  after  treatment  at  a 
national  cpiarantine  station,  with  a  certificate 
furnished  by  the  United  .States  {|uarantine 
officer,  a  vessel  shall  be  admitted  to  entry  at 
any  jiort  of  the  Uiuted  States  luiined  in  the 
certificate.  But  at  ports  where  sufficient 
((uarantine  provision  has  Vieen  made  liy  State 
or  local  authorities,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury may  direct  vessels  bound  to  said  ports  to 
luulergo  quarantine  at  said  State  or  local  sta- 
tion. 

The  President  has  the  right  to  prohibit  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  introduction  of  persons 
and  property  from  such  countries  or  piaces  as 
he  shall  designate,  and  for  such  period  of  time 
as  he  may  deem  necessary,  whenever  by  rea- 
son of  existence  of  cholera  or  other  infectious 
or  contagious  disease  in  a  foreign  country 
there  is  serious  danger  of  the  introduction  of 
the  same  into  the  United  States,  despite  the 
quarantine  defenses. 

The  law  provides  that  if  a  State  wishes  to 
surrender  the  use  of  its  quarantine  buildings 
and  disinfecting  apparatus  to  the  United 
•States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized to  receive  them  and  jwiy  a  reasonable 
com|)ensation  to  tlie  .State  for  their  use. 

In  conformity  with  the  law  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  issued  regulations  that  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  the  bill  of  health  :  the  oefi- 
nition  of  an  infecteil  port:  what  vessels  shall 
be  inspected  before  the  bill  of  health  is  grant- 
ed :  the  time  and  method  of  making  the  in- 
spection, with  all  necessary  details  for  the  en- 
forcement of  cleanliness  and  [lerfect  sanitation, 
inchuling  disinfection,  and  relating  both  to 
the  vessel  itself  and  the  cargo,  crew,  and  the 
passengers,  both  steerage  and  cabin.  In  ports 
infected  with  cholera,  passengers  of  the  cabin 


class  must  produce  evidence  as  to  abode  dur- 
ing the  four  days  immediately  preceding  em- 
barkation, and  if  necessary  they  and  their 
bagtjage  may  be  detained  and  the  baggage 
sui)jected  to  such  <lisinfection  as  is  necessary. 
Steerage  passengers  in  a  cholera-infected  j)ort 
or  from  a  cliolera-infi'cted  place  must  be  de- 
tained five  days  under  medical  observation, 
and  their  personal  effects  and  baggage  must 
be  disinfected  by  steam.  The  regulations  fur- 
ther forbid  the  shipment  of  certain  articles  of 
bedding  and  clothing  from  an  infected  jMirt, 
also  certain  articles  of  merchandise,  such  as 
old  rags,  old  jute,  and  old  gunny,  during 
the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  and  for  thirty 
days  after  it  has  been  officially  declared  at  an 
end.  All  rags  at  all  times  are  to  be  disin- 
fected before  shijiment  to  the  United  Slates. 

The  law  provides  that  these  regulations  are 
to  be  enforced  at  foreign  ports,  either  by 
United  States  consuls  or  by  medical  officers  of 
tlie  Government  who  are  detailed  abroad  for 
the  purf>ose. 

These  laws  herein  referred  to  comprise  the 
natiomil  legislation  relating  to  quarantine. 
From  the  V>eginning  this  duty  has  been  a.s- 
signed  to  the  Treasury  Department,  for  to 
that  department  belongs  the  administration  of 
the  laws  relating  to  commerce,  of  those  relat- 
ing to  the  survey,  lighting,  and  policing  of 
our  coast  line,  of  those  relating  to  immigia- 
tion.  and  of  those  relating  to  the  hygiene  and 
sickness  of  our  mercantile  marine.  To  jier- 
form  this  latter  duty  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  was  organized  in  1798.  arwl  to-day  its 
oflicers  are  on  duty  at  every  principal  seaport 
in  the  country.  Besides  this,  the  immigrant 
ins[iection  service  and  the  quarantine  serv- 
ice have  been  added  to  its  duties,  because  it 
was  the  regularly  organized  medicjil  bureau  of 
the  Treasury  Dejiartment.  The  efficiency  of 
this  service  lias  been  demonstrated  in  the  sani- 
tary history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  five  years:  and  indeed  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  make  any  argument  regarding  the 
desirability  of  having  an  efficiently  organized 
corps,  trained  to  perform  quarantine  duty, 
whose  experience  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  first  in  one,  then  in  another  .section  of 
the  country,  would  familiarize  them  with  tl:e 
prevailing  disea.ses  of  these  sections,  and  whose 
ireedom  from  political  influences  makes  them 
independent  of  outside  ]>ressure  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties. 

An  exclusive  national  quarantine  can  not  be 
maintained  until  Congress  passes  a  law  asiJum- 
ing  national  authority  in  the  matter.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  vir- 
tually decided  that  Congress  has  such  au- 
thority, for  in  the  case  of  the  Morgan  .Steam- 
ship Company  vs.  the  Louisiana  Hoard  of 
llcahh  {I'll i/<'(l  Stnfes  lieparts,  vol.  cxviii.  p. 
4")0)  Associate-Justice  Miller  said,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  (.May  10.  1S8C) :  "It 
may  he  conceded  that  whenever  Congress  shall 
undertake  to  j>rovide  for  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  United  States  a  general  system  of  qtiar- 
antine,  or  shall  ofuifide  the  execution  of  the 
details  of  such  a  system  to  a  national  board  of 
health,  or  to  local  boards,  as  may  be  found  ex- 
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pedient,  all  State  laws  on  the  subject  will  be 
abrogated,  at  least  so  far  as  the  two  are  incon- 
sistent. But  until  this  is  done  the  laws  of 
the  State  on  the  subject  are  valid."  He  fur- 
ther states  that  "  quarantine  laws  belong  to 
that  class  of  State  legislation  which,  whether 
passed  with  intent  to  regulate  commerce  or 
not.  must  be  admitted  to  have  that  effect,  and 
which  are  valid  until  displaced  or  contravened 
by  some  legislation  of  Congress." 

aUITMAN  RED  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.— Two  sulpho-chalybeate  s's.  flow- 
ing 500  gallons  per  hour,  in  Clarke  Co.,  Miss. 
A  local  resort. 


RAHR'S  ARTESIAN  WELL.— An  al- 
kaline, calcic  artesian  well,  flowing  130  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Manitowoc,  Wis.  Unim- 
proved. 

RALEIGH    MINERAL    SPRINGS.— 

Saline,  chalybeate   s's   near  Memphis,  Shelby 
Co.,  Tenn. 
RANDOLPH    MEDICAL    SPRINGS. 

— Two  saline,  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  2,200 
gallons  per  hour,  in  Randolph  Co.,  Mo.  A 
resort. 

RAPE. — -In  the  United  States  in  general 
rape  is  the  carnal  knowledge  by  a  man  of  any 
woman  above  the  age  of  ten  years  against  her 
will  or  consent,  or  of  a  female  child  under  the 
age  of  ten  years  with  or  against  her  will. 
Sexual  intercourse  with  a  female  over  the  age 
of  ten  years  is  rape  if  through  idiocy,  imbe- 
cility, or  any  mental  unsoundness,  either  tem- 
porary or  permanent,  she  is  incapable  of  giv- 
ing consent;  if  at  the  time  the  act  is  com- 
mitted she  is  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the 
act,  and  this  fact  is  known  to  the  defendant ; 
if  her  resistance  is  forcibly  overcome,  or  is  pre- 
vented by  fear  of  immediate  and  great  bodily 
harm,  which  she  has  reason  to  believe  will  be 
inflicted  upon  her;  oris  prevented  by  stupor 
or  by  mental  weakness  produced  by  an  in- 
toxicating, narcotic,  or  anesthetic  agent,  ad- 
ministered by  or  with  the  privity  of  the  per- 
son accused  of  the  crime.  It  is  immaterial 
that  the  woman  is  not  a  virgin,  or  that  she  be 
a  common  prostitute,  even  having  offered  to 
permit  intercourse  for  ten  cents. 

The  age  of  consent  in  female  children  is 
sometimes  older  than  ten  years  ;  in  Louisiana 
it  is  twelve,  in  New  York  sixteen  yeai-s. 

Indecent  assault  may  include  various  factors 
of  an  attempt  to  commit  rape,  in  the  case  of  a 
child  comprising  putting  the  hands  on  her  ex- 
ternal genitals,  or  even  feeling  her  legs. 

Legally  rape  may  only  be  committed  when 
there  is  a  physical  capacity  in  the  direct  per- 
petrator. In  some  countries  and  in  some  of 
the  States  it  is  held  that  a  boy  under  fourteen 
can  not  commit  the  crime  of  rape,  and  no  evi- 
dence is  admissible  to  the  contrary  if  he  be 
under  that  age,  even  though  the  fact  could  be 
shown  that  he  had  the  requisite  capacity.  In 
the  United  States,  as  a  rule,  however,  the  pre- 
sumption of  capacity  is  not  conclusive,  but  re- 
buttable, as  has  been  decided  by  the  courts  in 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Tennes- 


see By  statute,  a  boy  under  fourteen  can  not 
be  convicted  of  rape  in  California,  while  North 
Carolina  and  Florida  courts  have  decided  in 
conformity  with  tlie  English  law.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Louisiana  has  rejected  the 
English  law  in  fofo,  and  holds  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  any  presumption  of  incapacity 
whatever.  This  latter  decision  is  in  conform- 
ity with  medical  knowledge;  for  not  only  is 
sexual  precocity  in  male  children  under  four- 
teen more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed, 
but  it  is  within  the  knowledge  of  all  physi- 
cians of  experience  that  boys  from  four  years 
old  upward  may  and  do  have  sexual  relations 
with  their  nurses  or  other  females,  and  that  a 
sexual  appetite  thus  generated  may  induce 
such  a  boy  to  attempt  assaults  on  young  fe- 
male children.  For  family  reasons  assaults  of 
this  character  are  concealed,  and  are  not  made 
a  matter  of  criminal  prosecution. 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  England,  it  is 
not  essential  to  prove  emission  in  order  to 
establish  the  fact  of  forcible  carnal  knowledge ; 
evidence  of  the  least  penetration  suffices,  and 
the  proof  of  penetration  may  be  indirect. 

The  ravished  female  is  a  competent  witness 
even  to  the  extent  of  testifying  against  her 
husband  if  he  is  indicted  as  accessory  to  the 
crime:  and  material  facts  and  circumstances 
may  be  admitted  as  corroborative  evidence, 
other  witnesses  not  being  necessary  to  prove 
the  fact  of  rape. 

In  the  case  of  an  infant  under  years  of  dis- 
cretion, her  unsupported  evidence — not  even  an 
examination  of  her  person  or  medical  testi- 
mony being  required — justifies  a  conviction  of 
rape  if  the  jury  is  satisfied  that  the  evidence 
leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  of  guilt. 

Dr.  Jerome  Walker,  of  Brooklyn,  in  his  ex- 
perience as  physiciari  to  a  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  reported  in- 
stances of  alleged  rape  by  twenty-one  individu- 
als on  twenty-six  female  children  :  1  three  years 
old,  1  four  years  old,  3  six  years  old,  2  seven 
years  old,  3  eight  years  old.  4  nine  years  old.  2 
ten  years  old.  1  eleven  years  old.  3  twelve  years 
old,  2  thirteen  years  old,  1  fourteen  years  old, 
and  in  3  instances  the  age  was  not  speci- 
fied. He  advises  that  the  physician  should 
satisfy  himself  whether  the  child's  story  is 
probable  or  possible,  and  whether  there  is  any 
motive  for  her  falsifying;  whether  there  is 
any  motive  for  one  or  both  parents,  or  for  any 
relation  or  friend,  to  abet  the  child  in  her 
statements.  The  examiner  must  also  deter- 
mine what  the  motive  was  that  induced  the 
alleged  assailant  to  attempt  connection,  and 
whether  his  story  is  probable;  what  the  phys- 
ical evidence  is  that  the  child  has  been  injured 
or  penetrated  ;  whether  the  injury  found  re- 
sulted from  attempted  connection  or  in  some 
other  way :  and  whether  the  discharge  is  gonor- 
rhceal  or  leucorrhoeal.  In  the  cases  he  exam- 
ined the  hymen  was  plainly  percei)tible  in 
thirteen  children;  in  three  instances  it  was 
very  pliable:  in  one,  its  free  border  was  quite 
thick  :  and  in  nil,  the  septum  was  strong.  In 
six  children  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
hymen  was  not  clearly  ascertained.  In  eight 
children  it  was  absent. 
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Dr.  F.  M.  Ilamlin  has  given  the  following 
excellent  rules  for  the  microscopic  exaniinu- 
lioii  of  su[>i)osed  seminal  ^;tuins,  as  the  old 
method  of  SDukipg  and  washing  the  fabric  and 
examining  the  washings  often  gives  poor  an4 
Unreliable  results: 

•'  If  the  stain  to  be  examined  is  upon  any 
thin  cotton,  linen,  silk,  or  woolen  fabric,  cut 
out  a  piece  about  one  eighth  inch  square,  lay 
it  upon  a  slide  previl)u^ly  moistened  with  a 
drop  of  water,  and  let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour 
or  s(i,  renewing  the  water  from  time  to  time  as 
it  evaporates  ;  then  wiili  a  jmir  of  needles  un- 
ravel or  fray  out  the  threads  at  the  corners, 
put  on  the  glass  cover,  press  it  down  firmly, 
and  submit  to  the  microscope. 

"If  tlie  fabric  is  of  such  thickness  or  nature 
that  it  can  not  be  examined  as  above, -fold  it 
through  the  center  of  the  stain,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  shave  off  the  projecting  edge  thus 
made,  catching  upon  a  slide  moistened  with 
water  the  particles  removed.  After  soaking  a 
few  minutes — say  five  to  ten — the  powdery 
mass  will  sink  down  through  the  water  and 
rest  upon  the  sli<le.  The  cover  glass  may  now 
be  put  on  and  the  preparation  examined." 

Dr.  llumiin  states  that  the  latter  plan  serves 
well  for  hairs,  and  that  a  circle  of  liquid  ma- 
rine glue  run  around  the  cover  glass  will  tem- 
porarily preserve  the  specimen,  carbolic  acid 
or  chloral  hydrate  being  added  to  the  water 
as  a  preservative.  He  has  not  found  any  dye 
orsolvent  necessary, and  a  power  of  three  hun- 
dred diameters  sullioes  for  the  examination. 

Rape  by  Females. — The  French  and  Ger- 
man law  regarding  rape  is  so  phrased  that  it 
punishes  females  who  violate  the  chastity  of  a 
young  male  child.  Tardieu  has  collected  ten 
cases  of  rape  committed  by  women  on  boys. 
In  most  of  the  cases  the  latter  were  violated 
by  servants  in  whose  care  they  had  been  placed. 
According  to  Tardieu.  these  children  present 
the  symptoms  of  excessive  general  fatigue  due 
to  their  premature  excesses:  the  countenance 
is  pale,  the  eyes  surrounded  by  dark  circles,  the 
skin  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  accelerated,  the 
stomach  painful  and  tender,  the  groin  swollen 
and  sensitive,  the  thighs  and  the  legs  tremu- 
lous, the  sexual  parts  very  much  developed,  the 
penis  being  long  anddemiturgescent.the  glans 
easily  uncovered,  the  meatus  red  and  inflamed, 
the  testicles  flaccid,  and  the  cord  very  painful. 
In  the  examination  of  the  accused  woman  the 
export  should  endeavor  to  establish  her  iden- 
tity with  the  statement  made  by  the  victim. 
As  a  rule,  the  only  means  by  which  such  rape 
can  be  established  is  where  gonorrhoea  or 
syphilis  has  been  thus  communicaletl.  though 
where  there  is  deformity  in  the  woman  that 
prevents  sexual  relations  with  an  adult  male 
the  fact  may  be  strong  presumptive  evidence 
against  her.  Casper  and  Liman  report  the 
case  of  a  six-year-old  boy  who  contracted  gonor- 
rhoea from  his  governess  with  whom  he  slept ; 
of  a  thirty-one-year-old  deaconess  who  had 
polluted  a  five-and-a-half-year-old  boy:  of  a 
mother  who  had  committed  incest  with  her 
nine-year-old  son ;  •  of  a  servant  girl  who 
taught  an  eight-year-old  boy  how  to  have 
sexual  relations  with   her;  of  a  twenty-year- 


old  servant  girl  who  took  an  eight-and-a-half- 
year-oid  boy  into  her  bed  night  and  morning. 
In  two  cases  in  France  females  of  eighteen 
obliged  boys  under  fifteen  to  comply  with 
their  wishes;  and  in  another  case  a  girl  of 
that  age  communicated  syphilis  to  two  bovs 
Ao;ed  thirteen  and  eleven  years.  Dr.  E.  L. 
Keyes  cites  Koubaud's  case  of  nervous  impo- 
tence that  affected  a  man  aged  thirty-nine, 
who,  when  fourteen  years  old,  was  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  \'enus  by  a  young  Inend 
of  the  family  aged  twenty-one.  Dr.  ('.  A. 
Bryce,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  jiublislied  the 
histor)'  of  the  rape  of  a  boy  aged  seven  years 
by  a  girl  aged  fourteen,  who  infected  the  child 
with  syphilis. 

The  professional  experience  of  the  writer 
and  of  medical  friends  convinces  him  that 
this  crime  is  far  more  frequent  than  is  im- 
agined, and  many  cases  of  sexual  perversion 
and  of  impotence  are  the  consequence  of  pre- 
mature aljuse  of  a  young  boy's  sexual  instincts 
by  young  females,  often  of  good  social  stand- 
ing, with  whom  he  may  be  associated. 

In  several  of  the  Southern  States  rape  is 
punishable  by  death  ;  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  negro  to  rape  white  women.  Dr. 
llunter  JlcGuire  says:  "  Death — certain, swift, 
and  merciless — is  the  penalty.  This  is  the  un- 
written law  of  every  community  in  the  South; 
from  it  there  is  no  appeal."  Several  eminent 
and  reputable  physicians  have  proposed  that 
this  crime  be  punished  by  asexualization — the 
sexual  sterilization  attained  by  castration  suf- 
ficing to  punish  the  criminals  and  to  protect 
society  by  preventing  their  propagation. 

RAVENDEN  SPRINGS.— An  alkaline 
s.,  contaniing  2r70  grains  of  salts  per  gallon, 
in  Randoljih  Co.,  Ark.     A  resort. 

RAWLEY  SPRINGS.— Three  chalylje- 
ate  s"s.  flowing  178  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing .5'78  grains  of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
Rockii;gham  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

RED  BLUFF  SPRINGS.— Alkaline,  sa- 
line s's  near  .St.  TIimhims,  Lincoln  Co.,  Nev. 

RED  BOILING  SPRINGS.— Three  sul- 
phureted  and  clmlylicale  s's.  containing  4-5 
grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium  carbonate 
and  sulphate  and  magnesium  sulphate,  per 
gallon,  in  Macon  Co.,  Tenn. 

RED  CREEK  SPRINGS.— See  I'akxas- 
srs  SrKiN(.>. 

RED  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— Two  sul- 

phiirelcd  >'s,  flowing  "Jiu  giillons  ]ier  hour, 
containing  2:iyi>  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Monroe  Co.,  W.  Va.     A  resort. 

RED  SWEET  SPRINGS.— See  Sweet 
CH.\i,vnKATr.  Ss. 

REED  AND  LYON  WHITE  SUL- 
PHUR SPRING.  — A  snlpho-chalybeate  s. 
near  lledford  Spiin^cs.  I'a.     A  rrs.  ri. 

REID'S  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  —  A 
carbonated,  saline  s.,  in  South  Argyle,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  N.  Y.     A  local  resort. 

REIGER  SPRING.— A  saline  s.,  flowing 
40  gallons  pi-r  hour,  near  Lineville,  Mercer  Co., 
Mo.     A  resort. 
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BETROGRAPHY.  —  Writing  backward, 
or  writing  that  resembles  the  mirrored  image 
of  ordinary  writing. 

The  condition  usually  occurs  in  left-handed 
persons,  and  the  writing  is  from  right  to  left. 
Erlenineyer  has  explained  this  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  usually  easier  to  employ  the  arms  in  a 
centrifugal  direction,  the  left  hand  beginning 
its  motions  from  the  right,  and  the  right  hand 
beginning  at  the  left,  so  that  the  motions  may 
not  be  liindered  by  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  that 
an  image  is  formed  in  each  visual  center  of  the 
brain,  and  when,  through  disease  or  injury, 
that  in  the  left  brain  is  destroyed,  the  person 
affected  writes  from  a  reversed  image  in  the 
right  side  of  the  brain.  Consequently  the  im- 
age B  on  the  left  side  would  become  JJ  on  the 
right  side  of  the  brain,  and  would  be  so  writ- 
ten with  the  left  hand.  Ireland  believes  that 
there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that  in  some 
cases  the  mental  image,  as  well  as  the  copy  re- 
produced on  paper,  was  really  reversed. 

R.  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  it  is  more  easily  acquired  by  highly 
nervous  people.  It  may  be  temporary,  recur- 
rent, or  permanent. 

RETROPULSION.— The  act  of  forcing  a 
part  back.  The  term  is  most  familiar  in  its 
application  to  the  backward  movement  some- 
times seen  in  paralysis  agitans,  taking  the 
place  of  ordinary  progression. 

RHACHIALGIA.— Pain  in  or  about  the 
spine.     See  Spine,  Diseases  of. 

RHACHIOMYELITIS.  —  Inflammation 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

RHACHIOMYELOPHTHISIS.  —Tabes 
dorsalis,  q.  v. 

RH  ACHIOP  ARALYSIS  -RH  ACHIO- 
PLEGIA. — Spinal  paralysis. 

RHACHITIS.— Rickets,  q.  v. 

RHAGADES.— Fissures  in  the  skin;  they 
often  occur  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  about 
the  anus,  and  on  the  hands  or  feet. 

RHEA  SPRINGS.— Two  alkaline,  saline, 
chalybeate  s's,  flowing  480  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  20'77  parts  of  salts  in  1,000,000,  in 
Rhea  Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort. 

RHEUMARTHRITIS.  —  Acute  rheu- 
matic arthritis. 

RHINALGIA.— Pain  in  the  nose. 

RHINANTRALGIA.— Pain  in  the  nasal 
cavities. 

RHINOSCLEROMA.— An  induration  of 
the  nasal  tissues.  See  Nose,  Diseases  of, 
p.  228. 

RHOTACISM.— The  faulty  pronunciation 
or  use  of  the  letter  r. 

RHYPOPHOBIA  -  RUPOPHOBIA.— 

A  morbid  dread  of  dirt.     Cf.  Mysophobia. 

RICE'S  SPRINGS.— See  Warm  S's,  Ark. 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS.—  Sulphureted, 
chalybeate,  and  saline  s's  situated  near  the 
head  of  Canaderaga  or  Schuyler's  Lake,  Otsego 
Co.,  N.  Y.  An  analysis  of  the  waters  by  C.  P. 
Chandler  showed  that  they  contained  154'28 


grains  of  salts  and  14-2  cubic  inches  of  sul- 
phureted hydrogen  per  gallon.  The  principal 
salts  are  calcium  sulphate  112'34  grams,  mag- 
nesium bicarbonate  iil'74  grains,  magnesium 
sulfihate  5-15  grains,  and  small  quantities  of 
sodium,  potassium,  and  strontium  sulphates 
and  of  sodium  and  litliium  chlorides. 

RIGA  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  —  Car- 
bonated, chalybeate  s's  in  JMonroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

RINNAH  WELLS  SPRINGS.— Three 
carbonated  s's  near  Andalusia,  Rock  Island 
Co.,  111.     Used  locally. 

RIVERSIDE  MAGNETIC  MINERAL 
SPRINGS. — Two  calcic,  saline  s's,  one  con- 
taining 232'89  grains,  the  second  638'66  grains 
of  salts,  principally  calcium  and  magnesium 
sulphates  and  sodium  and  magnesium  chlo- 
rides, per  gallon,  near  Detroit,  Mich.  A  bath- 
ing resort. 

RIVER  SPRINGS.— Nine  chalybeate  s's, 
flowing  100  gallons  per  hour,  in  St.  Mary's  Co., 
Md.     A  resort. 

ROANOKE  RED  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.— Four  sulphureted  and  chalybe- 
ate s's,  flowing  1,278  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing 21'71  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Salem, 
Roanoke  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

ROBE'S    CHALYBEATE    SPRING.— 

A  chalybeate  s.  in  McCi-aeken  Co.,  Ky. 

ROBINSON'S  SPRING.— A  chalybeate 
s.,  flowing  120  gallons  per  hour,  in  Van  Buren 
Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort. 

ROCHEPORT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS. 
— Four  sulpho-saline  s's  in  Boone  Co.,  Mo.  A 
local  resort. 

ROCHESTER  SPRINGS.  —  Saline  s's 
near  llarrodsLiurg,  Ky. 

ROCKBRIDGE    ALUM     SPRINGS.— 

Chalybeate  s's  in  Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.  Anal- 
yses of  the  waters  show  that  they  contain  from 
17'94  to  116'27  grains  of  salts  per  gallon.  The 
principal  constituents  are  aluminium  and  mag- 
nesium sulphates.  The  water  is  astringent, 
diuretic,  and  laxative.     It  is  a  popular  resort. 

ROCKBRIDGE  BATHS.— Alkaline  s's  in 
Rockbridge  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

ROCKCASTLE  SPRING.— A  chalybeate 
s.,  flowing  25  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
0-1481  parts  of  salts  in  1,000,  in  Pulaski 
Co.,  Ky. 

ROCK  ENON  SPRINGS.— Eight  alka- 
line, saline,  chalybeate,  and  sulphureted  s's, 
containing  40'43  grains  of  salts,  principally 
iron  oxide  and  magnesium  sulphate,  per  gal- 
lon, in  Frederick  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

ROCKINGHAM  VIRGINIA 

SPRINGS.— Ten  saline,  chalybeate  s's,  flow- 
ing 730  gallons  per  hour,  in  Rockingham  Co., 
Va.     A  resort. 

ROCK  SPRING.— A  sulphureted  s.  near 
Apopka,  Orange  Co.,  Fla. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPRINGS,  COL. 

— Carbonated  saline  and  ferruginous  s's  near 
Jamestown.  Boulder  Co.,  Col.  They  are  at  an 
elevation  of  6,500  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
waters  contain  165  24  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
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Ion,  of  whiili  104'0  grains  arc  sodium  sul- 
plinti',  4;Jiil  grains  are  tiilciuiu  carbonate, 
4''J(j  grains  Midiuin  cliloriili',  4  grains  sodium 
biiictitc.  anil  "Jsii  grains  irun  carlxmalo. 

ROPER  MINERAL  WELLS. —Two 
sul|)iuui'tud  ulialvbeale  springs,  llowing  about 
five  gallons  per  hour,  in  (ireenville,  Butler 
Co..  Ala. 

ROSICRUCIAN  SPRINGS.— Three  al- 
kaliiu',  >alino  s's,  llnwing  NHI  gallons  per  hour, 
one  containing  :i')--l'.i,  a  second  3'05  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  in  Lincoln  Co.,  .Me.    A  resort. 

ROSS  MINERAL  SPRINGS.— Saline, 
sulphiirutfd  s's  in  l'r..spi(t  Hill.  Saline  Co.,  111. 

ROWLAND  SPRINGS.  —  Sulphureted, 
chal\  liiaii-  >'s  in  Cartcrsvillo.  IJartow  Co.,  tia. 

ROYSTON'S  CHALYBEATE 

SPRINGS.— Saline,  chalvbeale  s's  lu  I'lke 
Co.,  Aik. 

RUSSELL     SULPHUR     SPRINGS.— 

Two  siiljiliiir  s's  in  Russell  (d.,  Ky. 

RYAN'S  HOT  SPRINGS.— Hot  s's, 
having  temperature  of  12U  F.,  ilowing  1.400 
gallons  per  hour,  near  Dillon,  Beaver  Head 
Co.,  .Mon. 

RYDER'S  BLOOD  SPRING.  —  See 
Bloou  S. 


SACCHAROMYCES.— A  genus  of  non- 
chloropliyllacioiis  rrvpiogams  forming  a  grou[) 
commonly  known  as  the  yeast  fungi,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  fungi  capable  of  exciting  al- 
coholic fermentation  in  saccharine  li<{uids. 
They  consist  of  rounded  or  ellipsoidal  appar- 
ently nonnncleated  cells  that  are  able  to  live 
without  free  oxygen,  and  that,  uiuler  suitable 
conditions,  reprocluce  themselves  by  repeated 
processes  of  budding. 

The  .S.  capillaii  is  a  species  that  has  spher- 
ical conidia,  usually  from  2'5  to  5'5  /*  in  diame- 
ter, and  forms  glomerules  that  bud.  It  is 
fouixl  on  the  human  scalp,  and  Pekelharing 
considers  it  the  cause  of  pityriasis  capitis. 

The  i*.  (/iittii/iitiis  occurs  in  the  digestive 
tract  of  animals,  birds,  and  reittiles;  the  cells 
are  from  lo  to  24 /ti  long,  elliptical  in  shape, 
and  opa(|uc  brown  in  color. 

The  .S'.  p<on'asi.<<  occurs  in  the  human  scalp; 
it  is  from  28  to  30  ii  long,  invested  with  a  dou- 
ble membrane,  and  arranged  in  chains.  It  is 
found  around  the  hairs  but  not  in  their  fol- 
licles. 

SACCHAREPHIDROSIS.  —  The  excre- 
tion of  saccharitio  perspiration.  See  Dubetes 
Mei.i.itis. 

SADISM. — A  form  of  sexual  perversion  in 
which  there  is  the  association  of  active  cruelty 
and  violence  with  lust.  The  lustful  emotion 
awakens  the  impulse  to  cruelty,  and  acts  done 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  cause  sexual 
irratificntion.  It  is  named  after  the  novelist 
He  Sade. 

ST.  CLAIR  MINERAL  SPRING.— A 
saline  s.  in  St.  ■Clair  Co..  .Mich.  The  water 
contains  12.571 -TS  grains  of  salts  per  gallon, 
including  sodium  chloride  9,56o'01  grains,  cal- 


cium chloride  2,437'49  grains,  magnesium  chlo- 
ride yuy-38  grains,  calcium  sulphate  14019 
grains,  and  small  (pianlities  of  oilur  salts. 

ST.  CROIX   MINERAL    SPRING.— A 

s.  Iliiwiug  7ii()  gallons  per  liniir,  near  l^asi  l''arm- 
ington.  I'ulk  Co.,  Wis.  Tlie  water  contains 
2U-ot)  grains  of  salts,  principally  calcimn.  nwig- 
uesium.  and  sodium  bicarbonates.  pur  gallon. 
A  resort. 

ST.  LOUIS  ARTESIAN  WELL.— A 
saline,  calcic  artesian  well,  3,y43  feet  deep,  at 
Insane  Asylum,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ST.    LOUIS    MAGNETIC    SPRING.— 

An  alkaline,  carbonated  s.,  ci'iit;.iiiiiig  272'G 
grains  of  salts,  principally  sodium.  caKiuin.  and 
magnesium  bicarbonates  and  calcium  sulphate 
and  silicate,  per  imperial  gallon,  in  Gratiot  Co., 
Mich. 

ST.  REGIS  SPRINGS.— See  .Massena  S. 

ST.  RONAN'S  WELL.— A  saline  spring, 
flowing  30  gallons  per  hour,  in  Warrick  Co., 
Ind.  The  water  contains  magnesium  and 
calcium  oxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

SALPINGIAN.  —  Pertaining  to  a  tube, 
especially  the  Kustachian  or  Fallopian  tube. 

SALPINGITIS.  —  Inflammation    of    the 

oviduct  or  of  the  F.ustacliian  tube. 

SALPINGO-NASAL.— Pertaining  to  the 

Eustai-liian  tiiljc  and  the  nose. 

SALTATORY.  —  Progressing  by  leaps  : 
ap]ilied  to  de-cribe  certain  sjiasms. 

SALT  CREEK  SPRING.— A   saline   s., 

flowing  7,00U  gallons  i)er  hour,  in  Pueblo  Co., 
Col. 

SALTILLO    MINERAL  SPRINGS.— 

See  ]\Ii Caktmv's  .^Il.^•l.ltAL  S"s. 

SALT  LAKE.  —  An  alkaline  lake  in 
Lac-cpii  Parle  Co..  Minn. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  WARM 
SPRING. — .\  saline,  suljihuretcd  s..  flowing 
32.!)03  gallons  per  hour  of  water  having  a 
temperature  of  103'  F.,  containing  33'88 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
L'tali.     I'si  d  chiefly  for  bathing. 

SALT  SPRINGS.— Si.v  saline  s's.  flowing 
148.001)  gallons  per  hour,  in  Clarion  Co.,  Fla. 
Used  locally. 

SALT  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.  —  Four 
sul|)huretpd  s's.  flowing' 4(K)  gallons  per  hour, 

j  one  containing  l.'iO'J'^  grains,  a  second  172"48 
grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium,  nuignesium, 
and  sodium  sulphates,  per  I'allon,  in  Monroe 

I  Co..  W.  Va. 

SALT  SULPHUR  WELL.  —  A   saline, 

I  sulphureted  spring  in  Nicholasville,  Jessamine 

I  Co.,  Ky. 

j  SALT  "WELL. — A  saline  spring  near 
Stone's  Ferry,  Lincoln  Co.,  Nev. 

j      SALUBRIAN    SPRINGS.  —  Two   sul- 

i  plmreted  -s,  flowing  (io  gallons  per  hour,  near 
j  Hopkinsville,  (."hristian  Co..  Ky.     A  local  re- 
sort. 
I      SAMOSET    MINERAL    SPRINGS.— 
Alkaline  s's,  containini:  24'S.")  grains  of  suits 
per  gallon,  in  Nobleborough,  Lincoln  Co.,  Me. 
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SAN  BERNARDINO  HOT  SPRINGS. 

— Calcic  s"s,  one  containing  128  parts,  a  sec- 
ond 127  parts  of  salts,  principally  sodium 
sulphate  and  chloride,  in  100,000,  the  water 
having  temperature  from  108°  to  172'  F.,  in 
San  Bernardino,  Cal. 

SAND  CAVE  SPRING.— A  sulphureted 
s.  near  Fort  Defiance,  Apache  Co.,  Ariz. 

SAND  CREEK  MINERAL  SPRING. 

— A  chalybeate  s.,  flowing  500  gallons  per 
hour,  near  Azalia,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind. 

SANDWICH  SPRINGS.— A  place  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  there  are  gaseous,  al- 
kaline, saline,  and  sulphurous  s's. 

SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO  HOT 
SPRINGS. — Hot  s's  having  temperature 
from  120  to  123'  F.,  containing  29-2!)  parts  of 
salts  in  100,000,  in  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal. 

SANS    SOUCI    SPRING.— One    of    the 

Ballston  Spa  Springs,  q.  v. 

SANTA  BARBARA  HOT  SUL- 
PHUR SPRINGS.— Seven  sulphureted  s's, 
having  temperature  from  112'  to  117"  F.,  one 
containing  47"0,  another  38'4  parts  of  salts, 
principally  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate, 
per  100,000,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

SAN  YSIDRO  SPRING.— A  carbon- 
ated s.,  containing  0-5632  parts  of  salts,  prin- 
cipally sodium  chloride  and  sulphate,  in  100, 
near  Jemes,  Bernalillo  Co.,  New  Mexico. 

SAPPHISM. — Labia-lingual  friction  and 
suction  of  the  clitoris.  It  may  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  depravity  or  of  sexual  perversion.  Cli- 
toridectomy  may  be  performed  on  those  aban- 
doned to  this  vice. 

SAPR.aJMIA.— Infection  of  the  blood  by- 
put  I'efaetive  products. 

SARATOGA  A  SPRING.— See  Sara- 
Tor.A  S's. 

SARATOGA  SELTZER  SPRING.— 
See  Saratoga  S"s. 

SARATOGA  SPRING,  CAL.— A  ther- 
mal s.  south  of  Death  Valley,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— One  of 

the  best,  if  not  the  best  known  spa  in  the 
United  States,  located  in  Saratoga  Co..  N.  Y. 
The  principal  constituents  of  the  waters  as 
shown  by  the  appended  analyses  of  the  various 
springs,  are  sodium  chloride,  the  alkaline  car- 
bonates, and  carbonic-acid  gas.  These  will  sug- 
gest the  range  of  applicability  of  the  waters. 
See  table  on  page  1289. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  TEX.  — Nine 
acid  and  saline  s's,  flowing  30  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Hardin  Co.,  Tex. 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  WYO.— Six 
saline,  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  600  gallons  per 
hour  of  water  having  a  temperature  of  120'  F., 
in  Carbon  Co.,  Wyo.     A  resort. 

SAUaUOIT  SULPHUR  SPRING.— A 
saline  s.  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SCABIOPHOBIA,— A  morbid  dread  of 
scabies. 

SCAPULALGIA, — Pain  in  the  scapula. 
Tillaux  applies  the  term  to  neuralgia  affecting 
the  circumflex  nerve. 


SCARBOROUGH  MINERAL 

SPRING.— An  alkaline,  chalybeate  s.,  flow- 
ing 300  gallons  per  hour,  containing  9'09 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Cumberland  Co., 
Me. 

SCHELLBURNE    HOT    SPRINGS.— 

Two  hot  s's  in  White  Pine  Co.,  Nev.  Used 
for  irrigation. 

SCHIZOMYCETES.— A  genus  of  micro- 
scopic saprophytic  or  f)arasitic  achlorophyllic 
split  or  fission  fungi.  Cohn  divides  them  into 
four  principal  groups:  Micrococcus,  Bacteri- 
um,  Bacillus,  and  Spirillum.  Fliigge  also 
makes  four  divisions:  Micrococcus,  including 
Streplococcus,  Diplococcus,  Staph i/loccus,  As- 
cococcus,  and  Sarcina ;  Bacillus,  including 
Bacterium  and  Proteus  ;  Spirillum,  including 
Spirochcete  and  Vibrio;  and  a  division  of 
variable  forms  including  Ctadothrix.  Beggi- 
atoa,  and  Crenothrix.  Ward  divides  them 
into  the  Asporece,  including  Micrococcus, 
Streptococcus,  Sarcina,  Merismopedia,  and 
Ascococcus,  that  have  no  spores  that  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  vegetative  cells;  the  Arthro- 
spore(E,  including  the  Arlhrobacteria ;  the 
Leptotrichem,  and  the  Cladotrichice,  that  have 
spores  produced  by  segmentation  and  differ- 
ent in  character  from  the  vegetative  cells ;  and 
the  Endosporece,  including  the  Bacillus,  some 
SpiriUi.  and  other  forms  that  do  not  liave 
spore  formation. 

SCHIZOMYCOSIS.— Any  disease  due  to 
the  presence  of  schizomycetes  in  the  animal 
organism. 

SCHOOLEY'S  MOUNTAIN  SPRING. 

— A  calcic,  chalybeate  s.,  flowing  20  gallons 
per  hour,  containing  7-17  grains  of  salts  per 
gallon,  in  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

SCHUYLER    COUNTY    SPRING.— A 

saline,  chalybeate  s.,  containing  1.50-03  grains 
of  salts,  principally  calcium  sulphate  and  iron 
protosulphate,  per  gallon,  in  Schuvler  Co., 
111. 

SCLERENCEPHALIA.  —  Sclerosis  of 
the  brain. 

SCLERODACTYLIA.— Scleroderma  con- 
fined to  the  hands  and  feet. 

SCLEROTHRIX.— Morbid  hardness  and 
dryness  of  the  hair. 

SCOPOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  aversion  to 
being  seen. 

SCOTOMA.— A  blind  patch  in  the  field  of 
vision.  The  condition  may  be  absolute,  in  which 
case  all  perception  of  light  is  nl)sent;  or  central, 
and  limited  to  the  region  of  the  macula  hitea; 
or  flittering  or  scintillating,  when  the  patch 
has  serrated  borders  and  spreads  from  the  cen- 
ter so  as  to  produce  a  large  defect  in  the  field. 
In  negative  s.  the  retinal  center  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed, and  the  defect  is  as  imperceptible  to 
the  patient  as  is  Mariotte's  spot ;  while  in  posi- 
tire  s.  the  defect  is  visible  as  a  dark  spot  be- 
fore the  eye. 

SCUR'TY  IN  INFANTS.— The  first  re- 
ported instance  of  scurvy  in  infants  is  that  in 
Virchow's  Archiv  in  1873,  in  an  infant  fifteen 
months  old.    In  1878  there  was  a  report  in  the 
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SCURVY  IN  INFANTS 


SENECA  SPA  SPRINGS 


London  Lancet  of  three  cases  of  infautile 
scurvy.  At  the  International  Medical  Con- 
gress in  Copenhagen  seven  cases  of  this  disease 
in  children  were  reported.- 

Dr.  W.  P.  Northrup  and  Floyd  Crandall 
have  collected  the  records  of  thirty-six  cases 
of  infantile  scurvy,  in  which  they  were  able 
to  get  detailed  histories.  Among  these  thirty- 
six  cases  there  were  representatives  of  every 
social  grade,  but  the  authors  believe  the  dis- 
ease to  be  more  frequent  in  rich  than  in  poor, 
especially  very  poor,  families.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  main  cause  of  scurvy  in  in- 
fants is  exclusive  feeding  on  some  proprietary 
food  or  sterilized  milk  or  cream.  The  exact 
diet  was  known  in  thirty-three  cases;  of  these, 
twelve  were  fed  on  pro|)rietary  food  exclusive- 
ly, six  on  condensed  milk  or  evaporated  cream, 
and  three  on  a  combination  of  these.  It  thus 
appears  that  sixty-three  per  cent  were  fed 
upon  proprietary  food  and  condensed  milk. 
Sterilized  milk  was  the  diet  in  two  cases. 
Dr.  L.  Emmet  Holt  has  stated  that  in  three 
large  institutions  in  New  York,  in  which  chil- 
dren are  fed  "  almost  exclusively  "  on  sterilized 
milk,  not  a  single  case  of  scurvy  has  developed 
in  five  years ;  which  seems  to  show  that  where 
the  process  is  carried  to  a  reasonable  degree  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  objection 
has  never  been  made  to  Pasteurized  milk. 
Moreover,  overdilution  of  milk  may  be  a 
cause  of  scurvy,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  diet  in  three  out  of  the  thirty-three 
cases  in  which  tlie  diet  was  stated.  Children 
suffering  from  scurvy  present  commonly  the 
following  symptoms:  (1)  xVuiemia:  (2)  pain 
(often  intense)  on  motion ;  (3)  swelling  and 
teiulernoss  of  the  lower  limbs,  one  or  both, 
affecting  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  most 
commonly,  and,  next  to  that,  the  leg;  (4) 
s[)ongy  and  bleeding  gums,  if  the  teeth  have 
been  cut.  If  the  eruption  of  the  teeth  has  not 
occurred  the  gums  may  be  little  or  not  at  all 
affected.  The  swelling  of  the  limb  is,  as  a 
rule,  tense  and  shining,  and  often,  but  not  al- 
ways, purplish  or  livid.  It  does  not  pit  on 
pressure.  The  characteristic  lesion  is  sub- 
periosteal haMuorrhagc,  wliich  may  be  compli- 
cated by  detachment  of  the  epiphyses.  Haem- 
orrhages into  the  muscles,  skin  ("purpura," 
"  petechite,"  "  ecchymoses  "),  and  mucous  mem- 
bi-anes  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Many  of 
the  cases  were  rhachitic,  but  there  appeared  to 
be  no  causal  relation  between  the  two  diseases. 
jMost,  if  not  all,  eases  of  "acute  rickets"  are, 
in  the  opinion  of  Northrup  and  Crandall,  ex- 
amples of  rickets  with  intercurrent  scurvy. 
The  commonest  age  for  .scurvy  in  infants  and 
children  is  between  nine  and  fourteen  months. 
The  condition  is  lial)le  to  be  diagnosed  erro- 
neously as  rheumatism,  stomatitis,  rickets, 
sarcoma,  osteitis,  and,  owing  to  the  pseudo- 
paralj'sis  produced  by  immobility  of  a  lower 
limb  due  to  the  pain  attending  movement,  as 
infantile  paralysis.  Wlien  untreated  it  is  very 
fatal,  but  is*  cured  rapidly  by  a  diet  of  fresh 
milk,  beef  juice,  and  orange  juice.  Milk  may, 
if  necessary,  be  diluted  with  barley  water,  and 
in  warm  weather  Pasteurized  or  sterilized  for 
a  short  time. 


SEASICKNESS.— In  an  elaborate  study 
of  seasickness  by  Dr.  VV.  W.  Skinner,  pub- 
lished in  the  Nnv  York  Medical  Journal  for 
December  30,  1898,  tlie  writer  stated  that  the 
princi[)al  symptoms  of  seasickness  resulted 
from  the  lowering  of  the  patient's  arterial 
blood  pressure,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  con- 
dition sine  qua  non  of  their  development.  As 
the  result  of  a  number  of  years'  experience  he 
concluded  that  seasickness  in  a  person  other- 
wise healthy  and  not  too  aged  was  promptly 
curable  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  And 
even  in  aged  persons,  or  in  persons  having 
certain  affections  of  the  circulatory  apparatus, 
there  is  often  amelioi-ation  of  the  general  con- 
dition by  the  employment  of  the  method  of 
treatment  advocated  by  Dr.  Skinner. 

This  treatment  consists  in  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  from  half  a  milligramme  to  a  mil- 
ligramme of  atropine  sulphate,  associated  with 
a  milligramme  of  strychnine  sulphate  (or  ni- 
trate) dissolved  in  a  cubic  centimetre  of  dis- 
tilled mint  water.  If  within  the  space  of  two 
hours  after  the  first  injection  the  patient  is 
not  cured,  a  second  injection  of  one  cubic  cen- 
timetre may  be  administered,  and  even  a  third 
two  hours  later.  Ciiildren  and  adolescents  are 
very  susceptible  to  this  medication,  and  it 
causes  an  almost  immediate  cessation  of  vom- 
iting after  the  first  injection,  and  there  is  soon 
no  more  nausea,  cephalalgia,  or  distress. 

Dr.  Skinner  states  that  the  administration 
of  these  eminently  toxic  substances  demands  a 
great  degree  of  attention,  prudence,  and  su- 
pervision on  the  part  of  the  ph\'sician,  who 
alone  should  be  the  judge  of  the  opportunity 
of  their  administration,  and  of  their  dose  in 
each  individual  case;  but  given  at  proper 
times  and  in  suitable  doses  no  harm  will  fol- 
low their  administration. 

As  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  plays  a 
preponderating  role  in  the  causation  of  sea- 
sickness, the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  neu- 
rosis of  the  sympathetic.  Of  course  it  may  re- 
cur during  the  course  of  a  long  voyage,  but 
each  attack  is  almost  always  amenable  to  the 
same  treatment. 

SEARCY  SPRINGS.— Sulphureted,  cha- 
lybeate s's  in  White  Co.,  Ark.     A  resort. 

SEBREE  SPRINGS.— Several  saline,  sul- 
phureted, and  chalybeate  s's,  one  containing 
0-835  grains  of  salts  in  1,000,  another  35-.33 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Webster  Co.,  Ky. 
A  resort. 

SECO  SPRINGS.— Three  sulphureted  and 
chalybeate  s's  near  McAlister,  Indian  Terri- 
tory. 

SEIGLER  SPRINGS.  —  Chalybeate  s's 
near  Adams  Spring,  Lake  Co.,  Cal.     A  resort. 

SELTZER    MINERAL     SPRINGS.— 

Three  s's.  flowing  1,000  gallons  per  hour,  con- 
taining 293-72  parts  of  salts,  principally  sodi- 
um sulpluite  and  calcium  carbonate,  in  100,000, 
in  Springdale,  Boulder  Co.,  Col. 

SENECA  MINERAL  SPRINGS.— Two 

chalybeate  s's  in  Oconee  Co..  S.  C. 

SENECA  SPA  SPRINGS.— Sulphuret- 
ed s's  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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SERUM  THERAPEUTICS.— While  re- 
cent iiivi'-iipuioMs  havi'  slinwn  I  hat  fresh  se- 
niiii  per  ^1-  Ims  ii  l)iicterieitial  i)roi)erty,  the  re- 
searches of  lU'hriiij^  iiiui  others  Imve  shown 
thai  this  ]>roiperty  is  most  marked  in  serum 
obtaiiieil  Ifom  animals  possessing  a  natural  or 
aeijuireil  immunity  to  diseases. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  re- 
pirdtng  the  particular  germicidal  sul)stance 
in  the  serum,  liuchnerhas  demonstrated  that 
this  bactericidal  action  is  not  due  to  serum 
albumin,  for  if  the  latter  is  converted  into 
peptones  the  germicidal  action  of  the  serum 
is  not  destroyed.  Vaughan  and  JlcC'lintock 
consider  that  the  substance  is  a  ]M'oteid  be- 
cause a  tem|ierature  of  o.j^  C  destroys  its  ac- 
tivity, and  the  only  proteid  that  would  not  be 
destroyed  by  pei)sin  is  nuclein.  Serum  has 
been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  follow- 
ing diseases : 

Cholera. — Dr.  A.  Chernel  published,  in  tlie 
latter  part  of  liS'JU.  an  account  of  exiieriments 
made  by  I'awlowski  and  Uuchstof  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  blood  scrum  of  immune  ani- 
mals in  the  treatment  of  cholera. 

They  believe  the  complex  symptoms  of 
cholera  to  be  caused  by  the  al)sorption  into  the 
system  of  pejitotoxine,  which  is  produced  liy 
the  comma  bacilli;  hence  the  eflorts  of  thera- 
peutists must  l)e  directed  to  find  a  substance 
which  will  neutralize  this  jioison  which  is  cir- 
culating in  the  blood.  They  think  they  have 
found  this  remedy  in  the  blood  serum  of  ani- 
mals rendered  immune  against  cholera. 

In  making  these  experiments  tliey  first  en- 
deavored to  render  the  animals  to  be  exjieri- 
mented  upon  immrne;  then  they  studied  the 
properties  of  their  blood  serum  ;  and,  fimdly, 
they  tried  to  render  another  series  of  animals 
immune  with  this,  or  to  treat  them  if  already 
infected. 

To  render  animals  immune,  they  injected 
first  weak  cultures,  and  then  stronger  ones  into 
the  selected  animals — twenty  guinea  pigs  and 
as  numy  rabl)its.  The  inoculation  was  in  part 
through  intraperitoneal  or  subcutaneous  in- 
jection, and  partly  through  the  stomach  by 
means  of  a  stomach  tube.  The  results  were 
always  favorable  :  the  animals  proved  perfect- 
ly immune  against  cholera  virus. 

Doubtless  the  same  course  could  be  followed 
in  rendering  human  beings  immune:  but,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  infection  during  the 
treatment,  a  less  dangerous  way  has  iieen 
sought.  They  think  ttiis  has  been  found  in 
the  use  of  the  scrum  of  immune  animals. 

To  obtain  such  blood  serum  in  sufliciently 
large  quantities,  dogs  are  rendered  immune. 
In  these  animals  the  first  injection,  causes 
diarrluea.  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  loss  of 
flesh;  but  the  following  injections,  even  when 
very  active  cultures  are  used,  are  harmless. 

Pawlowski  and  Buchstof  mixed  this  serum 
in  a  test  tube  with  cholera  cultures,  but  the 
bacilli  found  the  medium  unfavorable  for 
growtli.  and  in  twenty-four  hours  I?njwid"s 
reaction  could  not  be  obtained.  It  apjieared 
from  the  experiments  that  O-.").")  cubic  centime- 
tre of  the  remedial  serum  woidd  be  sutlieient 
to  render  a  human  being  immune  to  the  dis- 


ease. Of  sixteen  dogs  experimented  unon. 
seventy-five  jier  cent  survived.  Two  uogs 
having  shown  marked  cholera  symptoms,  one 
was  treated  with  the  serum  and  survived, 
while  the  other  tiled. 

.See  ToxiXEs  ok  Cholera. 

Diphtheria. — Klemensiewicz  and  Esehe- 
rich  pid)li>lud.  in  1!S!)2,  the  results  of  exi)eri- 
mcnts  made  with  guinea  pigs  that  showed 
that  these  animals  could  be  rendered  innnune 
to  an  injection  of  a  virulent  pure  culture  of 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  for  periods  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  day.«,  by  preliminary  inocula- 
tion with  the  blood  serum  of  patients  just  con- 
valescent from  that  disease.  Injections  of 
blood  st'riim  from  healthy  adults  who  had  not 
had  diphtheria  conferred'  no  immunity  what- 
soever. These  exiieriments  corroborated  those 
of  Ilerii-ourt,  Richet,  and  Hehring,  and  demon- 
strateil  that  in  the  blood  of  animals  artificially 
protected  against  a  certain  sfjecific  disease 
there  existed  substances  that,  introduced  into 
the  systems  of  other  aninuils,  rendered  such 
inoculated  aninuds  immune  to  the  disease. 

Behring  accordingly  injected  in  di]ihtheria 
patients  twinty  cid)ic  centimetres  of  what  he 
termed  nornud  di|)htherial  therapeutic  serum, 
and  at  subsequent  injections  ten  cubic  centi- 
metres. The  largest  number  of  injections  was 
five.  The  serum  was  injected  under  the  skin 
of  the  che.-t,  and  gentle  massage  of  the  site  of 
injection  was  practiced. 

The  method  first  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  ipiantitative  estimation  of  the 
diiihlheriaanlitoxine  solution  consisted  in  add- 
ing such  a  quantity  thereof  to  a  virulent  cul- 
ture of  the  diphtheria  bacillus  as  would  render 
the  latter  inert  when  injected  (neutralization). 
Behring  found  that  the  smaller  the  amount  of 
the  antitoxine,  contaniing  scrum  reqidred.  the 
greater  the  amount  of  antitoxine  present.  Sub- 
sequently he  abandoned  this  method,  and 
during -May,  1894,  he  defined  normal  diphtheria 
serum  as  such  that,  when  an  amount  was  in- 
jected corresiionding  to  the  proportion  of  1  in 
5.000  body  weight,  it  would  save  a  guinea  pig 
after  it  had  been  injected  with  tdi  times  the 
minimum  fatal  dose  of  a  two-days'-old  living 
diphtheria  culture.  Behring  has  successfully 
treated  diphtheria  in  man  by  injecting  hy- 
podermically  from  500  to  1,500  antitoxine  nor- 
mal units. 

Klirlich,  Kossel.  and  Wassermann,  in  con- 
tinuing these  experiments  of  Behring,  used  the 
serum  from  goals  rendered  artificially  immune, 
the  immunity  being  produced  by  injections  of 
increasing  doses  of  dead  diphtheria  cultures. 
These  experimenters  ascertained  the  amount  of 
antitoxines  present  by  means  of  neutralization, 
making  use  of  a  virus  c(|uivalent  to  three  in 
one  thousand  grammes  of  body  weight,  'i'liey 
found  the  immunity-i)roducing  unit  was  such 
that  one  tenth  of  a  culiic  centimetre  sufficed  to 
neutralize  eight  tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of 
virus.  Of  220  children  they  treated  with  tins 
serum.  07  were  subjected  to  tracheotomy,  with 
a  mortality  of  44''J  per  cent ;  the  mortality  in 
the  remaining  153  w;is  23-0  per  cent.  Six  chil- 
dren treated  on  the  first  day  recovered:  J)7 
per  cent   of  GG  treated  on  the  second  day  re- 
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covered ;  but  of  23  treated  on  the  fifth  day,  only 
5t5'5  per  cent  recovered.  This  steady  decrease 
in  the  number  of  recoveries,  according  to  the 
time  when  the  patient  was  first  treated,  is  not 
observed  under  other  methods  of  treatment,  al- 
though it  conforms  to  experimental  evidence. 

Aronson  and  Wernicke  have  prepared  a  serum 
that  they  administer  in  doses  of  from  halt  to  one 
and  a  half  cubic  centimetres  of  serum  injected 
at  one  time.  Further  experiment  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  exact  value  of  this  method. 

Pneumonia. — The  brothers  Klemperer  have 
proved  that  the  serum  of  rabbits  that  have 
been  rendered  immune  against  pneumonia,  as 
well  as  that  of  men  that  have  survived  the 
crisis  of  a  pneumonic  attack,  is  endowed  with 
antitoxic  properties.  They  found  that  the 
normal  individual  can  tolerate  with  impunity, 
and  without  local  or  general  reaction,  injec- 
tions of  serum  of  animals  rendered  refractory 
to  the  pneumonia  diploeoecus.  They  and 
other  investigators  have  administered  from 
five  to  seven  cubic  centimetres  of  this  serum 
subcutaneously  in  the  back  in  pneumonia  pa- 
tients, and  find  tliat  there  is  a  considerable  fall 
of  temperature,  a  slowing  of  tlie  pulse  and  res- 
piration, and  a  hastening  of  the  crisis.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  diploeocci  give  rise  at 
first  to  a  pneumotoxine,  and  later  to  another 
substance — antij)neuinotoxine — that  has  the 
property  of  neutralizing  the  pneumotoxine. 
As  the  blood  of  the  immunized  animal  con- 
tains the  antipneumotoxine,  it  is  through  it 
that  the  cure  of  pneumococeus  infection  re- 
sults. Normal  blood  serum  injected  in  pneu- 
monia patients  is  without  effect  on  pulse,  tem- 
perature, or  respiration. 

Rabies. — Tizzoni  and  Centanni  have  re- 
cently experimented  with  the  serum  of  animals 
rendered  immune  to  rabies,  and  they  claim  that 
the  serum  of  such  animals  has  a  protective 
power  when  injected  into  other  animals  that 
far  exceeds  immuinty  hitherto  obtained  by  any 
other  method.  They  state  that  such  serum  is 
efficacious  at  whatever  period  of  incubation  it 
may  be  administered,  occasionally  even  when 
early  symptoms  liave  appeared.  It  is  abso- 
lutely nonvirulent,  and  can  not  produce  infec- 
tion or  any  other  evil  consequence.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  ra[)idly  carried  out  by  means  of 
one  or  more  injections  of  the  serum. 

Smallpox. — Dr.  B.  Auche  reported,  in  1893. 
two  cases  of  smallpox  treated  with  hypodermic 
injections  of  serum  obtained  from  the  blood  of 
variolous  patients.  The  serum  employed  in 
the  first  case  was  obtained  from  a  man,  fifty- 
one  years  of  age.  of  previous  good  health,  free 
from  syphilis,  and  who  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  a  month  and  a  half  after  he  had  suf- 
fered from  a  discrete  form  of  smallpox.  Once 
entirely  recovered,  he  submitted  to  being  bled. 
After  proper  disinfection  of  the  skin,  about 
fifty  grammes  of  blood  were  drawn,  and  on  the 
following  day  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  cubic  cen- 
timetres of  serum  were  obtained  from  this 
blood.  Six  cubic  centimetres  of  this  serum 
were  injected  into  the  patient.  The  serum 
used  in  the  second  patient  was  obtained  from 
a  young  man,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  who 


had  recovered  from  a  slight  discrete  form  of 
variola.  From  about  one  hundred  grammes  of 
blood  drawn,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cubic 
centimetres  of  serum  were  obtained,  of  which 
eighteen  cubic  centimetres  were  injected  into 
the  patient.  In  the  first  case  the  injections 
were  made  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  eruptive 
period ;  on  the  second  patient,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  of  suppuration.  Tlie  re- 
sults were  negative  in  both  cases.  The  treat- 
ment produced  no  effect,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, on  the  evolution  of  the  disease. 

Tetanus. — The  experiments  of  Kitasatoand 
Behring  have  showed  that  animals  may  be  ren- 
dered immune  to  tetanus  by  the  injection  of 
attenuated  and  then  of  strong  cultures  of  the 
bacillus,  and  that  the  serum  of  such  animals 
injected  into  the  tissues  of  other  animals  pre- 
vented the  development  of  tetanus  in  the 
latter,  and  even  cured  the  disease  after  pre- 
liminary symptoms  had  appeared.  Their  ex- 
periments have  been  corroborated  by  other 
investigators,  and  it  has  been  found  that  this 
antitoxic  serum,  even  when  administered  in 
very  small  doses,  prevented  tetanus  with  abso- 
lute certainty  if  injected  before  the  tetanus 
poison ;  but  if  injected  at  the  same  time  as 
the  latter,  there  was  a  local  tetanus ;  and  the 
dose  of  serum  necessary  to  prevent  death  was 
much  greater  when  it  was  injected  long  after 
infection.  A  certain  time  after  infection  pre- 
vention of  tetanus  is  impossible,  no  matter 
what  quantity  of  serum  is  injected. 

Behring  ascertained  that  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  immunity  a  large  quantity  of  tetanus 
serum  was  required,  the  quantity  bearing  a  cer- 
tain ratio  to  the  animal's  weight ;  and  that  the 
curative  power  of  the  serum  of  an  immunized 
animal  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
time  the  animal  had  been  rendered  proof 
against  tetanus.  By  cultivation  in  the  living 
animal  he  obtained  a  serum  that  had  an  im- 
munizing power  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
one  million,  and  serum  of  this  strength  has 
been  daily  injected  hypodermically,  in  doses  of 
from  forty-five  to  sixty-six  grammes,  with  no 
harmful  effect  and  apparently  curative,  the 
patient  recovering.  In  patients  treated  with 
this  serum  the  duration  of  the  disorder  is  de- 
cidedly diminished  by  the  treatment,  the  tem- 
perature is  reduced,  sleep  is  restored,  the 
attacks  of  spasm  grow  weaker  and  rarer,  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  diminished,  and  there 
is  general  improvement  in  the  condition. 

SEVEN  SPRINGS,  N.  C— Seven  cha- 
lybeate s"s,  flowing  433  gallons  per  hour,  in 
Wayne  Co..  N.  C.     A  resort. 

SEVEN  SPRINGS,  VA.— Seven  cha- 
lylieate  s's,  containing  99-76  parts  of  salts  in 
100,  near  Abingdon,  Washington  Co.,  Va.* 

SHADY  GROVE  SPRINGS.— Chalybe- 
ate and  sulphureted  s's  near  Dandridge,  Jeiffer- 
son  Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort. 

SHAFER'S  HOT  SPRINGS.— Springs 
having  temperature  of  210°  F.,  containing  1-02 

*  Tlieso  fifrures  are  given  by  the  Bulletin  of  the 
United  Staten  Geological  Survey^  but  are  certainly 
incorrect. — Ed. 
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grain  of  Silks,  }>riiicip!illy  scnliuin  sulpliate 
ami  ililiiride,  per  liliv,  near  Ikiirv  Lake,  Las- 
sen ('i>.,  Tal. 

SHANNONDALE  SPRINGS.  —  Three 
saliiK',  dial)  Iji-ale  s"»  near  L'liarlt'>l()wn,  Ji-lTer- 
son  Co.,  W.  Va.  The  waters  CDntain  calcium 
and  magnesium  sulphalcs  and  calcium  carbon- 
ate.    A  resort. 

SHANTO  SPRINGS.  —  Tepid  s's  near 
Fort   l>i  tiaiui'.  .\i-i/"iia. 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— Alkaline, 
saline,  siil|ihuri'ieil  s"s,  flowinj;  more  than  7,.")0() 
gallons  per  hour,  in  Sclioharie  (.'o.,  X.  Y.  Anal- 
yses of  the  waters  by  Chilton,  Reid,  Maische, 
and  Pohle  give: 


Chalyb- 
eate 
Spring. 

11  = 

-IS- 

White 
Sulphur 
Spring. 

Solids. 
Sodium  carlionate .     . 
Calciiiiii  carbonate     . 
Matrnesiiiiii  carbouate 
poiliiini  sulphate    .     . 
Calciuni  sulphate  .     . 
Pota»siuui  sulphate   . 
Ma^ni'siuMi  sulphate . 
Iron  protosulphate     . 
Sodium  chloride    .     . 
Calcium  chloride  .     . 
Magnesium  chloride  . 
Sotliuni  sulphide    . 

Grains 
I«rg«l. 


'"s'96 
8-74 
RJ  SO 

Trace. 
bl.5 
1  40 



GraiDi 

fergtl. 

0  84 

6  73 

OSO 

Grmini 
per  gml. 
0-84 
«-97 
0-41 

Grains 
pergsl. 

93- 5U 

96-64 

55  S4 

19 -6S 

18-96 

21  20 

1-28 
0-16 
0-43 

0-28 
0-06 
0-73 

1-12 

'  i-26 

[ll2 

Calcium  sulphide  .     . 
Mapoesium  sulphide 

Silica 

Organic  matter .    .    . 

Total 

Gashs. 
Snlphnreted  hydrogen 
farbiinic  acid    .     .     . 
Atmospheric  air    .     . 

Total 

'23 -is' 

•6-28 
0-40 

0-89  •! 
0-45 



114-58 
Co.  In. 

129-52 

Co.  in. 
6-00 
2-21 
8-00 

127-78 

Co.  In. 

10-43 
456 
4-00 

80-48 

Co.  In. 
8-00 

11-21 

19-04 

8-00 

SHARON  SPRINGS,  VA.— Three  cha- 
lyhiale  s"s  in  lUand  Co..  \"a.     A  report. 

SHAWNEE  MINERAL  SPRINGS.— 

Alkaline,  ciilcie  s"s  in  Monroe,  .^lieluLran.  A 
sanil.iry  resort. 

SHAW'S  HOT  SPRINGS.— Saline  s's, 
flowing.'  4.(1111)  pillons  per  lii'ur,  temperature 
120    F.,  near  Car.^on  City,  Ncv.     A  re^irt. 

SHEALTIEL'S  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

— Two  alkaline  s's.  ilowing  200  gallons  ])cr 
hour,  containing  14-G.')  grains  of  salts  jier  gal- 
lon, near  NX'aupaca.  \Vi>.     A  re-ort. 

SHEBOYGAN  MINERAL  SPRING.— 
A  saline,  eak-ic.  art esiiin  well  in  Sheboygan  Co., 
Wis.,  that  flows  8.400  gallons  per  hour.  An 
analysis  by  C.  F.  Chandler  shows  that  the  water 
contains  calcium  bieariionate  i:}-06  grains,  iron 
hicarljonate  O-.i  grain,  manganese  liicarbonate 
0-17  grain,  calcium  sulphate  109-83  grains, cal- 
cium phosphate  0-04  grain,  sodium  chloride 
30()-94  gniins,  potassium  chloride  14-48  grains, 
calcium  chloride  27-8:)  grains,  magnesium  chlo- 
ride .')4-!tl  grains,  lithium  chloride  0-1  grain, 
sodium  bromide  0-1!)  grain,  aluminimi  oxide 
0-13  grain,  silica  0'47  grain,  and  traces  of  bari- 
um sulphate,  sodium  biborate.  sodium  iodide, 
and  organic  matter  in  each  gallon. 


SHEE'S  SPA.— A  sulphureted  s.  in  Che- 
nango Co.,  N.  Y. 
SHELBYVILLE   THERMAL  WELL. 

— .\  uarm  ^piuiL,'.  Irniperat  luc  70  I-'.,  in  ."^lielby 
Co..  In. I. 

SHELDON  SPRINGS.— Alkaline,  saline 
s's,  flowing  .100  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
15-7.'5  giuins  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Franklin 
Co.,  Vt.     A  resort. 

SHENANDOAH  ALUM  SPRINGS.— 
Ten  clialylieaie  acid  s's,  flowing  1.j7  gallons 
per  hour,  in  .Shenandoah  Co.,  Va.  The  water 
contains  5-22  grains  of  iron  protoxide,  12-39 
grains  of  alumina,  and  59-54  grains  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  each  gallon. 

SHERIDAN  SPRINGS.  —  Two  saline, 

calcic  s's.  Ibjwing  ;i,0('0  gallons  per  hour,  con- 
taining 25-9!)  grains  of  salts  ner  gallon,  in 
Lake   Geneva,  Walworth   Co.,   Wis.     A   local 

resort. 

SHOCCO    SPRINGS.  —  Chalybeate    and 

sulpliurrliil  >■>  near  Talladega,  Ala. 

SHO^VTER'S  SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s., 
flowing  120  gallons  per  hour,  in  Hempstead 
Co.,  Ark.     A  resort. 

SIDERODROMOPHOBIA.  —  A  morbid 

dread  ol'  railway  IraNcling. 

SIDEROSIS.  —  The  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia  occurring  among  iron  workers  and 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  fine  i>arlicles  of  iron 
oxide. 

SIGMATISM.  —  Defective  pronunciation 
of  .s  or  -. 

SILCOTT'S  SPRINGS.— Chalybeate  s's 
in  Loudon  Co.,  \"a.      L'niniiiroved. 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  IOWA— Two  alka- 
line, calcic  s's,  flowing  420  gallons  |ier  hour, 
containing  32-30  gi-ains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Iowa  Falls,  Hardin  Co..  Iowa.     A  sanitarium, 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  MO.— Fifteen  alka- 
line, saline  s's  in  Howell  Co..  ."\Io.     A  resort. 

SILOAM  SPRINGS,  WIS.— Three  sa- 
line s's.  tlouinir  over  1,000  gallons  jier  hour,  in 
Waukesha.  Waiikoha  Co..  Wis.  The  water 
contains  sodium  bicarbonate  002  grain,  cal- 
cium bicarbonate  0-22  grain,  magnesium  bi- 
carbonate 0-13  grain,  sodium  sulphate  Q-Qo 
grain,  sodium  chloride  0-02  grain,  and  silica 
0-01  grain  in  each  thousand  grains  o!  wali  r. 

SIMMON'S  HOT  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS.— Sulphureted  s's,  luiving  tem- 
Iieraturi'  of  170  I''.,  near  Wilbur  S|irings,  Co- 
lusa Co..  (  al.     They  have  a  local  reputation. 

SINAPISCOPY.  —  The  determination  of 
sensory  lii-iuil'anres  by  afijilyiiiir  mu~tard. 

SITIOPHOBIA  —  SITOPHOBIA.  —  A 

niorliid  (Iliad  oi-  rejiugnance  to  take  food. 

SITOMANIA.  —  Chipley  employed  this 
term  in  the  sense  of  sitiophobia  :  Adams  uses 
it  in  a  better.«ense.  to  describe  periodical  mania 
in  which  there  is  bulimia. 

SKAGG'S  HOT  SPRINGS.— Three  car- 
bonated s's,  (lowing  900  gallons  |)er  hour,  hav- 
ing temiieralures  from  128  to  140  F.,  con- 
taining 214-81  grains  of  salts,  principally  sodi- 
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um  bicarbonate  and  biborate,  per  gallon,  near 
Geyserville,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal.     A  resort. 

SMITH'S  SPRINGS,  TENN.  —  See 
Fernvale  S"s. 

SMOKY  VALLEY  GEYSERS.— Boil- 
ing s's,  flowing  4,2U0  gallons  per  hour,  in  Nye 
Co.,  Nev. 

SNAKE  RIVER  SPRING.— A  chalybe- 
ate s.  near  Covington,  Alleghany  Co.,  Va.  A 
resort. 

SNOWDEN  MINERAL  SPRING.— 
See  Payton  Mineral  Spring. 

SOCIAL  HILL   MINERAL  SPRING. 

— A  sulphurotecl  s.  in  Muhlenberg  Co.,  Ky. 

SODA  LAKES.— Alkaline,  saline  water, 
containing  l"2.rKJ  grains  of  salts  per  litre,  near 
Kagtown,  Chtirrhill  Co.,  Nev. 

SODAVILLE  SPRING.— A  carbonated 
s.,  flowing  15  gallons  per  hour,  in  Linn  Co., 
Ore.     A  resort. 

SOPHOMANIA.— A  variety  of  megalo- 
mania in  which  the  patient  vaunts  his  superior 
wisdom. 

SOUR  LAKE  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 
— Thirteen  acid  s"s,  one  containing  S3-(J"2,  a 
second  46" 7G  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Hardin  Co.,  Tex.  A  resort.  The  principal  con- 
stituents of  the  water  are  aluminium,  ferrous 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

SOTJR  SPRINGS.— Thirty  acid  s's,  flow- 
ing 1,200  gallons  per  hour,  containing  448'98 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Luling,  Cald- 
well Co.,  Tex.  The  principal  constituents  are 
magnesium  and  sodium  chlorides,  potash, 
alum,  and  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates. 

SOWDER'S  SPRING.— A  calcic,  saline 
s.,  containing  T'l")  grains  of  salts  in  1,000,  near 
Cral)  Orchard.  Lincoln  Co.,  Ky. 

SPAMENORRHCEA.— Scanty  menstrua- 
tion. 

SPARKLING  CATAWBA  SPRINGS. 
— Five  saline,  carbonated  s"s,  flowing  00  gal- 
lons per  hour,  near  Hickory,  Catawba  Co.,  N.  C. 
A  resort. 

SPARTA  MINERAL  WELLS.  — 
Twelve  saline,  chalybeate  s's,  one  containing 
33'33  grains  of  salts,  principally  iron  carbonate 
and  sodium  suli)hate,  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
Monroe  Co..  Wi>.     The  water  is  sold. 

SPASMODISM.— A  generic  term  suggest- 
ed by  FIcury  for  those  nervous  states  that 
originate  in  medullary  excitation. 

SPASMOPHILIA.— A  term  used  by  See- 
ligmiiller  to  describe  nervous  overexcitability 
with  a  tendency  to  convulsions. 

SPA  SPRING,  MD.— A  saline,  chalybe- 
ate s.,  flowing  180  gallons  per  hour,  in  Bladens- 
burg.  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md.     A  resort. 

SPA  SPRING,  N.  J.— A  chalybeate  s.  in 

Wood  bridge,  ]\Lddlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 

SPA  SPRING,  W.  VA.— A  chalybeate  s. 
near  Herkeley  Springs.  Morgan  Co.,  W.  Va. 

SPAULDING  SPRINGS.— Four  saline, 
chalybeate  s's.  flowing  2,400  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Ralls  Co.,  Mo.    A  resort. 


SPLEN.a:MIA,— LeucocythaBmia. 
SPLENALGIA.— Pain  in  the  sjileen. 
SPLENEPATITIS.  —  Inflammation    of 
the  liver  and  s[ileen. 

SPLENOHiEMIA.  —  Congestion  of  the 
spleen. 

SPLENOMALACI A.— Softening  of  the 
spleen. 

SPLENOMEGALY.— Hypertrophy  of  the 
spleen.  Debove  has  used  this  term  to  describe 
a  splenic  hypertrophy  and  iirogressive  anaemia 
without  leucocytosis  or  alteration  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands. 

SPRING  LAKE  MAGNETIC  WELL. 

— A  saline  s.,  containing  G28'87  grains  of  salts, 
principally  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium 
chlorides,  per  gallon,  in  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.  A 
resort. 

SPRINGS  OF  DOS  PALMOS.  —  Saline 
s's,  containing  294-4  parts  of  salts,  in  100,000 
in  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 

SPRING  VALLEY  SPRINGS.— Twen- 
ty saline,  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  2,000  gallons 
per  hour,  one  containing  ]29'24  grains,  a  sec- 
ond 75'47  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  Otta- 
wa, 111. 

STAFFORD  SPRINGS.— Two  chalybe- 
ate s's,  flowing  oo  gallons  per  hour,  in  Tolland 
Co.,  Conn.     A  resort. 

STAPHYLOCOCCiEMIA.  —  The  pres- 
ence of  staphylococci  in  the  blood. 

STARK  MINERAL  SPRING.— A  cal- 
cic, alkaline  s.,  flowing  200  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Pozrah,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.     A  resort. 

STAR  SPRING. — See  Saratoga  Springs. 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  COL.— Thir- 
ty saline,  sulphureted  s's,  in  Routt  Co.,  Col. 
A  resort. 

STEAMBOAT  SPRINGS,  NEV.— Hot 
s's,  having  temperature  of  204'  F.,  in  Washoe 
Co.,  Nev.     A  resort. 

STEARODERMIA.— A  skin  disease  af- 
fecting the  sebaceous  glands. 

STERCOR.a;MIA.— A  variety  of  blood 
poisoning  due  to  the  absorjition  of  excretory 
alkaloids  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

STEREOGNOSIS.  —  The  recognition  of 
the  form  of  bodies;  tactile  s.  is  accomplished 
partly  by  cutaneous,  partly  by  deep  sensibility. 
HolTmann  and  other  observers  have  found 
that  the  recognition  of  small  bodies  was  prin- 
cipally made  by  the  skin  and  the  senses  of 
space  and  pressure,  assisted  by  the  power  of 
motion  in  the  joints  and  that  of  determining 
location  in  space. 

STEWART'S  SPRINGS.— Four  saline 
s's,  near  Florence,  Lauderdale  Co.,  Ala.  They 
have  a  local  reputation. 

STIBIALISM.  —  Systemic  poisoning  by 
antimony.    See  Tartar  E.metic,  Poisoning  by. 

STIGMA. — A  puuctiform  cutaneous  spot 
or  mark  ;  a  red  spot  on  the  skin  with  elevated 
central  efHorescence.  The  term  is  also  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  mark  of  stigmatiza- 
tion,  and  any  distinguishing  mark  or  feature. 
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Thus  the  hyxtericul  uligmala  are  psychical  or 
somatic  chiiraclcnstics  or  murks  tiiat  occur  in 
and  are  indicative  of  hysteria;  these  have 
also  been  denoininaied  neurasthenic  uligmala. 
Some  neiiroloijists,  as  (iilles  dc  la  Tourelte, 
divide  hysterical  stigmata  into  two  classes: 
Psychical  .sliymata,  those  mental  peculiarities 
characterized  by  extreme  susceptibility  to 
sugjrestions  of  a  j)articular  kind  ;  and  sumalic 
stiymala,  or  the  objective  signs  of  hysteria, 
neurasthenia,  and  other  neuroses. 

The  physical  stiymala  of  degeneration  are 
certain  variations  from  the  normal  type  in  the 
contiguration  of  the  skull,  extremities,  or 
other  portions  of  the  body,  that  indicate  a 
low  or  vicious  type  of  menial  development. 

STIGMATIZATION.  —  The  impression 
of  marks  like  those  of  Christ's  wounds  on  the 
bodies  of  certain  individuals,  usually  women. 
The  marks  may  be  associated  with  l)loiKly  per- 
spiration. The  condition  is  a  local  vasomo- 
tor neurosis.  [)robably  due  to  auto-sug-gestion, 
thoiigli  it  is  supposed  to  be  miraculous. 

STINKING  SPRING.  —  Sulphuretcd 
spring  near  Coolidge,  Valencia  Co.,  New  Mex- 
ico, j 

STOMATOMYCOSIS— Any  mycotic  af-  | 
fection  of  the  mouth,    .'^cc  Mol'tu,  Diseases  of. 

STORM  LAKE  MINERAL 

SPRINGS. — Sec  ClIAMltKItl.AIX   MiNEItAI.  S's.    i 

STOVALL'S  SPRING.— A  chalvbeate  s. 
near  ('ohnnl)ia.  Mariuu  Co.,  Miss.  Used  to  a 
limitcil  extent  for  medicinal  (nirposes. 

STRADER'S  MINERAL  SPRING.— 
A  chalybeate  s.  near  Pelham,  Caswell  Co., 
N.  C.    "Unimproved. 

STREPTOCOCCaiMIA.  —  The  presence 

of  stre|itiicocci  in  iIh'  blood. 

STRONG'S    MILL    SPRING.— A   cha- 

IvliiM'e  .■Hid  stilplnireted  s.  in  Colchester.  New 
London  Ci'..  ('unn.     It  lia<  a  local  roimtation. 

STRONTIA  MINERAL  SPRING.— 
A  saline,  chalybeate  s..  flowing-  ;i.")0  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Hrooklandvillc,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 
The  water  !■<  -^old. 

STRUMIPRIVUS.— Deprived  of  the  thy- 
roid gland.  Appiii'(l  to  describe  the  cachexia 
due  to  loss  iif  the  thyroid  gland. 

STRYKER  MINERAL  WELL.— A  sa- 
line spring,  containing  (i'Jl'ol  grains  of  salts, 
principally  sodium  and  magne-iiim  chlorides 
and  potassium  sulphate,  per  gallon,  in  Williams 
Co.,  Ohio.     A  resort. 

SUBINFLAMMATION.  —  A  slight  in- 
flamni.ilioii  of  -low  proirress. 

SUBINVOLUTION.  —  Defective  involu- 
tion, es]ierially  cinploycil  with  reference  to  the 
uterus. 

SUDLEY  SPRINGS. —  Two  chalvbeate 
s's,  flowing  .")2  gallons  per  hour,  in  I'rince 
William  Co.,  Va.     Once  a  resort. 

SUE  HOT  SPRINGS.— Springs  having 
temiierntnre  of  ICd  to  IS.")  F..  in  Salt  Valley, 
Humboldt  Co..  Nev._ 

SUGGESTION. — The  act  of  suggesting  or 
the  thing  suggested.     In  psychology  it  is  the 


act  by  which  an  idea  is  introduced  into  and  ac- 
ceptetl  by  the  scnsorium.  In  direct  s.  the  idea 
is  transmitted  directly  by  s|)eech  to  the  brain  ; 
in  indirect  s.  the  idea  is  created  in  the  brain 
in  conseipience  of  an  impression  received. 
Hypnotic  8.  is  the  process  by  which  a  hyp- 
notized person  is  made  to  accept  a  hint  or 
statement,  although  it  may  lie  unbiunded,  and 
to  act  act'ordingly.  Aiitu-s.  is  the  acccjitance 
of  au  idea  that  is  the  consequence  of  impres- 
sions accpiired  or  evolved  by  the  individual 
himself.  J'o.st-hypnotic  s.  is  one  that  is  real- 
ized a  longer  or  shorter  time  after  waking. 
See  Bkaiiusm. 

SULLIVAN'S  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

— Ten   chalybeate  s's  near   liigbec,   Washing- 
ton Co.,  .Ma.     A  local  resort. 
SULPHUR      AND      CHALYBEATE 

SPRINGS.— Five  s's  near  llopeville,  Cal- 
houn Co.,  .\ik.  Used  commercially  before  the 
war. 

SULPHUR  MINERAL  "W^ELL.— A  sa- 
line, sulphureled  s.  near  l''r:iiikf"it.  Ky. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  IOWA.— Two 
snlplnir  s's  in  liueiia  \'i-ta  Co..  lowa. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  KAN.— Six  cal- 
cic s's.  flowing  ;>0()  gallons  ]ier  h<iur,  contain- 
ing 4t)().j  grains  of  s.alls  per  gallon,  in  Cloud 
Co.,  Kan.     Unimproved. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  LA.— Four  cha- 

lylieate  s's  near  While  Siilihur  Springs,  La. 
'  SULPHUR     SPRINGS,    MO.  —  Saline, 
siilphureted  s's  near  Fayette.  Howard  Co.,  Mo. 
I'nimiiroved. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  NEV.— Hot  s's 
near  Stillwater.  Chui-e!'.ill  Co..  Nev. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS.  N.  C  —Sulphu- 
retcd and  chalvbeate  s's  Hear  .Sitllc.  Iredell  Co., 
N.  C.     A  local  resort. 

SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  TEX.— Fight  s's 
in  Milliean.  Hi'a/.os  Co., 'I'rx.     A  resort. 

SUMMIT    MINERAL    SPRING.— An 

alkaline  s..  flowing  2.'JS(>  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  4'02  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
HarrisoTi.  Cumberland  Co.,  ^Ic.     \  resort. 

SUMMIT   SODA  SPRINGS.— Alkaline, 

carbonated  s's,  conlaining  bbUS  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  near  Soda  Springs  Station,  Alpine 
Co..  Cal. 

SUSPENSION. —A  method  of  treating 
painful  intlainmations  of  the  extremities  by 
raising  the  affected  parts  by  means  of  an  ap- 
paratus and  retaining  them  in  an  elevated 
position.  Or  it  is  the  perpendicular  elevation 
of  the  body  by  means  of  stra|)S  about  the 
axilla  and  under  the  chin,  so  ihnt  the  weight 
of  the  lower  extremities  shall  drag  the  siiinal 
column  downwanl.  It  is  used  to  .secure  exten- 
sion of  the  vertebral  column  in  spinal  curva- 
ture, and  has  been  employed,  with  (piestion- 
ablc  advantage,  to  secure  nutritional  changes 
in  the  spinal  cord  in  taliesdorsalis.    SeeSpiXE, 

ClKVATI  KIS  OK,  and  TaIUs    PoHsvi  i-. 

SWEET  CHALYBEATE  SPRINGS.— 

Four  calcic,  chalybeate  s's.  flowing  SOO  gal- 
lons per  hour,  containing  "tO  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Alleghany  Co.,  Va. 
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SWEET  SPRINGS,  MO.— Five  saline 
s's,  flowing  over  224,000  gallons  per  hour,  near 
Brownsville,  Saline  Co.,  Mo.     A  resort. 

SWEET  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.— Calcic  s's, 
flowing  48,000  gallons  per  hour,  containing 
60'G8  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Monroe  Co., 
W.  Va.     A  res-ort. 

SWIFT'S  HOT  SPRINGS.— See  Shaw's 
Hot  S's. 

SWINNEY'S  CHALYBEATE 

SPRING. — A  chalybeate  s.  near  Chameleon 
Sl)iings,  Edniondson  Co.,  Ky. 

SYLLABLE  STUMBLING.— Dysphasia 
in  which  tliere  is  elision  of  one  or  more  sylla- 
bles of  a  word. 

SYNKINESIS.— A  term  used  by  Ross  to 
describe  the  involuntary  movement  of  a  para- 
lyzed part  that  sometimes  occurs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  voluntary  movements  of  other  parts. 

SYPHILOMANIA.— A  tendency  to  at- 
tribute diseases  to  syphilis ;  a  morbid  belief 
that  one  is  affected  with  syphilis. 

SYPHILOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  dread  or 
fear  of  having  syphilis. 

TABACOSIS.— A  condition  observed  in 
tobacco  workers  in  which  there  is  infiltration 
of  a  part  or  region,  especially  the  lungs,  with 
tobacco  dust. 

TACHYPHRASIA.— Great  rapidity  of 
speech,  sometimes  associated  with  stammering, 
observed  in  some  forms  of  mental  disease. 

TACHYPNGEA.  —  Abnormally  rapid  res- 
piration. 

T.ffiNIOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  dread  of 
being  the  host  of  a  tapeworm. 

TAHOE  SPRINGS.  —  Hot  s's,  having 
temi)erature  of  i;}l  P.,  on  Lake  Tahoe,  Placer 
Co.,  Cal.     A  resort. 

*  TALIAFERRO  SPRINGS.— Chalybe- 
ate s's  in  Hopkins  (.'o.,  Ky. 

TALLADEGA    SULPHUR   SPRING. 

— A  sulphureted.  saline  s.,  containing  50'15 
grains  of  salts,  principally  sodium,  potassium, 
and  calcium  carbonates,  per  gallon,  near  Fay- 
etteville,  Ala. 

TAPHEPHOBIA.— A  morbid  fear  of  be- 
ing tniried  alive. 

TARASSIS. — A  term  proposed  by  Lano- 
aille  de  Lachese  for  the  congeries  of  symptoms 
commonly  known  as  hysteria  in  the  m.ale. 

TARPON  SPRINGS.— Three  sulphuret- 
ed s's  in  Hillsborough  Co.,  Fla.     A  resort. 

TAR  SPRINGS,  IND.— Saline  s's,  con- 
taining 50  grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium, 
bicarbonate,  and  magnesium  sulphate,  per  im- 
perial gallon,  in  Crawford  Co.,  Ind.  Unim- 
proved. 

TAR  SPRINGS,  KY.— Saline  s's  near 
Cloverport.  Breckinridge  Co.,  Ky. 

TATE'S  EPSOM  SPRING.— A  saline, 
chalybeate  s.,  flowing  120  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  271 'SS  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Grainger  Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort.     Each  gallon 

*  This  is  pronounced  Tolliver. 


contains  160'66  grains  of  calcium  sulphate, 
40-27  grains  of  sodium  chloride,  31'91  grains 
of  nifignesium  sulphate,  21'5(j  grains  of  calci- 
um carbonate,  and  small  quantities  of  sodium 
sulphate,  iron  chloride,  and  other  salts. 

TAWAWA  SPRINGS.— Two  chalybeate 
s's  in  Wilberforce,  Greene  Co.,  Ohio.    A  resort. 

TAYLOR'S  SPRINGS,  ALA.— Four  al- 
kaline s's,  flowing  80  gallons  per  hour,  one 
containing  4'3  grains,  a  second  4-43  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  near  Florence,  Ala. 

TAYLOR'S  SPRINGS,  VA.— See  Mas- 
SANETTA  Mineral  S's. 
TAZEWELL  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— 

Four  sulphureted  s's,  near  Jefllersonville,  Taze- 
well Co.,  V'a.     A  resort  previous  to  the  war. 

TELEOTHERAPEUTICS.  —  The  treat- 
ment of  disease  by  bringing  near  the  affected 
person  stoppered  bottles  containing  the  reme- 
dies usually  employed.  It  is  a  form  of  sugges- 
tive therapeutics  that  attained  a  certain  vogue 
with  some  French  neurologists.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  subject  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
medicament  emj)loyed  in  order  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  its  action. 

TELLULAH  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 

— A  saline  s.,  flowing  400  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  0-24  part  of  salts  in  1,000,  in  Apple- 
ton,  Outagamie  Co.,  Wis. 

TENALGIA.— Pain  in  the  tendons.  It  is 
usually  a  symptom  of  tenosynovitis. 

TENDOPHONY.— The  occurrence  of  aus- 
cultatory sounds  ascribed  to  the  chordae  ten- 
ding. 

TENOSITIS.— Inflammation  of  a  tendon. 

TEN0SYN0"V1TIS.— Inflammation  of  a 
sheath  of  a  tendon  an<l  of  tlie  contiguous  sur- 
face of  the  tendon.  The  affection  usually  oc- 
curs in  the  forearm,  and  is  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  creaking  of  the  tendons  when  they 
move  in  their  sheaths,  pain,  and  inflammatory 
hyperplasia.  Permanent  fixation  of  the  af- 
fected region  is  the  best  treatment. 

TERATOPHOBIA.  —  A  morbid  fear  of 
monstrosities,  both  actual  and  mythological, 
of  deformed  or  physically  peculiar  people,  or 
of  caricatures. 

TERRE  HAUTE  ARTESIAN  WELL. 

— A  saline,  sulphureted  artesian  well,  contam- 
ing  3G.5-07  grains  of  salts,  principally  sodium 
chloride  and  calcium  bicarbonate,  per  gallon, 
in  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

THALASSOPHOBIA,— A  morbid  dread 
or  fear  of  the  sea. 

THALASSOTHERAPY.— Treatment  of 
disease  by  means  of  residence  near  the  sea,  by 
sea  bathing,  or  by  sea  voyage. 

THANATOMANIA.— Suicidal  mania. 

THANATOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  dread 
or  fear  of  death. 

THEOMANIA.  —  Religions  monomania. 
It  is  often  accompanied  by  hallucinations  of 
sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  and  the  patient  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  under  direct  and  immedi- 
ate divine  influence  or  inspiration,  or  even  to 
be  God  himself. 
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THERMAL  ACID  SPRINGS.— Warm 

s's  near  l,uilc  Owrii's  Lake.  Inyo  Co.,  Cnl. 
One  liuiidrcil  tlii)ii!^aiitl  [mrts  of  the  waliT  con- 
tain sodium  sul|)hate  lo'l  parts,  potassium 
siilpliate  2")  parts,  i-alfiiim  suipliale  l.")-;!  parts, 
luagnesuiin  sulphate  1'2  part,  ahimiiiium  per- 
sulphate I'JT  parts,  iron  persulphali?  33-2 
fiarls,  sulphuric  acid  7y'4  parts,  ami  traces  of 
ithia,  atnmoiiia,  phosphuriu  and  nitric  acids, 
and  cliluriiic. 

THERMONEUROSIS.— A  fever  due  to 
primary  ili.-iuroance  of  tlic  nervous  centers. 

THERMOPALPATION.— The  determi- 
nation of  the  tiiulily  tcinpiTaturc  l)y  palpation. 

THOMAS'S  MINERAL  WELLS.— Sa- 
line springs,  conlainiiig  84-81  {)arts  of  salts, 
principally  sodium  and  calcium  chlorides,  in 
1,00(1.  ill  Fouiiiain  Co.,  liid. 

THORP'S  SPRINGS.— Two  alkaline  s's, 
flowing  (JUO  gallons  per  hour,  in  Hood  Co., 
Tex.     A  resort. 

THREE  SPRINGS.— Tliree  sulphureted 
s's  in  Uuiiiiiigdon  Co..  I'a.     A  resort. 

THROMBO  ARTERITIS.     —    Arteritis 

with  tlu•olllllo^is. 

THROMBOLYMPHANGEITIS.         — 

Lymphangcilis  with  thromhosis. 

THROMBOPHLEBITIS.  —  Phlebitis 
with  thrombosis. 

THYMOPATHY.— Any  mental  al!eetion 
or  derangement. 

TILFORD'S   MINERAL  "WELL.— An 

alkaline  s.,  containing  ;i(j-l()  grains  of  salts, 
principally  sodium  carbonate,  sulphate,  and 
chloride,  per  gallon,  in  Wartrace,  Bedford  Co., 
Tenn. 

TOLENAS  SPRINGS.— Nineteen  alka- 
line, carbonated  s's,  flowing  COO  gallons  per 
hour,  containing  3(iO  grains  of  salts  per  gallon, 
in  Solano  Co.,  t'al.  Each  gallon  contains  so- 
dium carbonate  o3-.36  grains,  magnesium  car- 
bonate 10-88  grains,  calcium  carbonate  4S';52 
grains,  iron  carbonate  0-04  grain,  sodium  bi- 
borate  20-.i6  grains,  sodium  chloride  21.~)-!)2 
grains,  potassium  chloride  5-G8  grains,  potas- 
sium iodide  2-08  grains,  alumina  0-96  grain, 
and  silica  l-fi  grain. 

TOMICHI    HOT    SPRINGS.— Seventy- 
five  saline,  suljihureted  >'s,  temiierature   from  [ 
140'   to   1()0     F.,  near  Elgin,  Gunnison   Co., 
Col.     A  local  resort. 

TOPONARCOSIS.— Local  an.Tslhesia. 

TOPONEUROSIS.— A  topical  neurosis. 

TOPOPHOBIA.— A  morbid  fear  of  par- 
ticular ]ila<-(<. 

TOXALBTJMIN.— Any  one  of  the  toxic 
substances  n'^uliing  from  the  action  of  the 
various  bacilli  on  the  albumins  of  the  tis- 
sues, and  resembling  either  .serum  albumin  or 
globulin. 

TOXICOSIS.— A  poisoning  of  the  system. 
Von  Jaksch  makes  the  following  divisions: 
Morbid  symptoms  dependinsr  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  certain  physiological  bases  are  known 
as  retention  f.,  as  uraemia.  Morbid  symptoms 
due  to  the  presence  of  basic  products  formed 
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in  the  system  in  disease  are  known  as  ttaso  f. 
Morbid  symptoms  due  to  the  formation  of  toxic 
basic  substances  from  morbid  maltei-,  as  pus, 
etc.,  are  known  as  auto-l.  Moibid  symptoms 
due  to  the  action  of  toxic  bases  taken  into  tlie 
system  with  the  food,  as  the  jjoison  of  cheese 
and  of  sausage,  are  known  as  exogenic  t. 

TOXINES.  — Bricger  and  his  followers  as- 
sumed at  lir>t  that  the  bacterial  poisons  are 
ptomaines  or  i)oisoii()ns  bases,  but  subsequently 
lie,  Fraenkel,  llankin,  Martin,  Koux,  and  Yer- 
sin  proved  the  existence  of  toxalbumins  in  arti- 
ficial cultures  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  these  bodies  are 
the  specific  bacterial  poison.s. 

The  bacterial  toxines  have  been  described  as 
toxopcptones  and  toxalbumoses,  but  whether 
this  is  true  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt ;  anil  as  it 
is  possible  that  the  toxines  are  thrown  down 
with  pre-existing  albumoses  or  peptones,  it  is 
better  to  adhere  to  the  name  toxalbumins. 
Brieger,  Fraenkel,  and  others  assumed  that 
these  toxalbumins  are  formed  from  the  albu- 
minous sulistaiK-es  of  the  body  by  means  of 
bacterial  fermentation.  Buchner,  however, 
considers  them  to  bo  direct  products  of  the 
bacterial  cells,  and  proved  this  for  tetanus  by 
growing  the  bacillus  on  a  solution  of  asjiara- 
gine.  Filtered  asparagiiie  cultures  produced 
the  tyjiieal  tetanic  lesion  in  animals.  The  tox- 
albumin  could  not  have  been  formed  by  a  sfjlit- 
ting  up  of  the  asparagine,  but  must  have  been 
derived  directly  from  the  bacterial  plasma. 
We  can  not  as  yet  separate  these  toxall)umins 
in  a  pure  state,  since  alcohol,  ether,  etc.,  will 
also  precipitate  other  albuminous  boiiies.  We 
find,  however,  that  they  react  like  the  enzymes 
and  so-called  alexines  or  protective  proteids. 
In  a  moist  condition,  a  temperature  of  55°  to 
70'  C,  as  a  rule,  destroyed  them,  while  in  a 
dry  state  they  resist  much  higher  temperatures; 
and  substances  which  limit  the  action  of  water, 
like  the  neutral  salts,  es[)ecially  the  sulphates 
of  the  alkaline  bases,  will  increase  the  resist- 
ance of  these  bodies.  Their  physiological  ac- 
tion in  most  cases  is  slow  ;  the  toxine  of  tetanus 
produces  the  typical  symptoms  in  from  eight 
hours  to  two  or  three  days. 

Their  action  varies  with  the  quantity  admin- 
istered. It  has  been  assumed  by  Behring  and 
others  that  the  antitoxincs  and  the  toxines 
neutralize  each  other,  forming  a  new  atoxic 
compound  or  substance.  This  is  not  true,  be- 
cause if  we  administer  to  a  mouse  a  mixture  of 
toxine  and  antitoxine  in  such  proportion  that 
they  exactly  •'neutralize"  each  other,  the  ani- 
mal does  not  succumb,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
certain  amount  of  immunity  is  established. 
The  antitoxine  is  therefore  stored  up  in  the 
organism  after  the  toxine  has  been  rendei-ed 
harmless.  It  has  iieen  assumed  that  the  toxine 
has  been  destroyed  iiy  the  antitoxine,  but  thitt 
the  latter  remains  l)ehind  in  an  active  condi- 
tion. But  if  this  were  so,  then  one  and  the 
same  quantity  of  antitoxine  should  be  able  out 
of  the  body,  in  time,  to  destroy  a  further  rpian- 
tity  of  toxine  than  it  has  already  destroyed. 
Experiment  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  If  we 
make  an  exact  mixture  of  toxine  and  antitox- 
ine— such  that  when  injected  into  mice  it  will 
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not  produce  death,  but  is  just  neutral  for  mice 
— and  then  inject  it  into  guinea  pigs  (which 
are  more  susceptible  toward  tetanus  than  mice), 
we  shall  find  it  still  {)oisooous  for  the  same 
weight  of  guinea  pig;  hence  tlie  toxine  and 
antitoxine  do  not  react  directly  on  each  other 
either  in  vitro  or  in  corpore.  The  antitoxine 
acts  by  immunization,  and  has  no  actual  cura- 
tive action ;  and  since  guinea  pigs  are  more 
sensitive,  they  require  a  larger  dose  of  antitox- 
ine than  mice. 

Treatment  of  Cholera  by  Toxines. — M. 
Hotfkirie,  in  experimenting  with  the  cholera 
vibrio,  found  that  by  cultivating  it  first  in  di- 
luted, then  in  undiluted,  serum  obtained  from 
the  rabbit,  he  succeeded  in  acclimatizing  it  so 
that  at  length  it  was  unharmed  by  the  bacteri- 
cidal action  of  the  serum.  Small  quantities  of 
culture  of  the  bacillus  in  undiluted  serum  in- 
jected into  a  rabbit's  veins  caused  death,  with 
symptoms  greatly  resembling  those  of  human 
cholera. 

Hoflkine  inoculated  the  peritoneal  cavity  of 
a  guinea  pig  with  an  agar  culture  of  the  com- 
ma bacillus.  On  its  death  the  peritoneal  exu- 
date was  removed  with  a  pipette,  placed  in  a 
test  tube,  and  left  for  several  hours  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room.  If  there  were  several 
cubic  centimetres,  it  was  then  injected  into  the 
peritonaeum  of  a  small  guinea  pig;  but  if  there 
was  only  one  cubic  centimetre  or  less  of  exu- 
date, a  fully  grown  animal  was  selected  for 
the  injection.  With  certain  precautions  the 
cholera  virus  may  be  passed  through  an  indefi- 
nitely long  series  of  animals,  and  each  succes- 
sive culture  was  more  virulent  than  its  prede- 
cessor, until  the  maximum  degree  of  virulence 
was  reached  between  the  twentieth  and  thirti- 
eth passage.  At  this  stage  the  peritoneal  exu- 
date was  fatal  to  guinea  pigs  in  six  to  eight 
hours  after  its  injection  into  the  periton;«um 
or  into  the  muscular  tissues,  or  its  administra- 
tion per  OS  after  neutralization  of  the  gastric 
juice  by  soda  and  quieting  the  intestines  with 
opium. 

But  if  injected  only  beneath  the  skin,  it  did 
not  kill  the  animal,  but  caused  extensive  cede- 
ma  that  eventuated  in  necrosis  of  the  tissues. 
In  a  few  days  the  necrosed  mass  dropped  oil, 
the  granulating  surface  cicatrized,  and  the  ani- 
mal was  immune  against  the  virulent  exudate, 
no  matter  in  what  form  it  was  administered. 

He  then  sought  some  means  of  preventing 
the  necrosis  consequent  upon  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  this  strong  exudate,  and  he  found 
necrosis  might  be  prevented  by  previous  treat- 
ment with  attenuated  virus.  The  latter  was 
prepared  by  allowing  the  comma  bacillus  to 
grow  in  bouillon  that  was  subjected  to  a  slow 
current  of  air;  and  the  solution  of  microbial 
products  thus  prepared  did  not  produce  necro- 
sis when  injected  hypodermically.  but  caused 
an  extensive  oedema  in  twenty-four  hours,  the 
swelling  subsequently  slowly  disappearing.  A 
week  after  inoculating  an  animal  with  this  at- 
tenuated virus  the  strong  virus  may  be  inject- 
ed and  oedema  develops,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  necrosis.  Thereafter  the  animal  is  immune 
to  cholera  virus  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  in- 
troduced within  the  system. 


M.  Hoffkine  subsequently  inoculated  him- 
self and  other  persons  with  these  toxines,  and 
found  that  with  the  attenuated  and  the  strong 
virus  the  same  results  were  produced  in  man 
as  in  rabbits.  He  therefore  concluded  that  if 
a  human  being  was  rendered  immune  against 
the  ett'ects  of  the  cholera  microbe  when  inject- 
ed under  the  skin,  analogy  suggested  that  he 
was  immune  against  the  same  microbe  when 
it  sought  to  enter  tlie  system  by  the  natural 
way.  Mr.  U.  Hankin  is  now  applying  Hoff- 
kine's  method  of  protective  inoculation  in 
India. 

Other  investigators  have  studied  the  cholera 
toxines  in  order  to  discover  a  method  of  secur- 
ing immunity  from  that  disease. 

Sautschenko  and  Sabolotny  prepared  a  tox- 
ine by  washing  agar  cultures  of  cholera  twenty- 
fcmr  hours  old  with  sterilized  salt  solution  (one 
half  per  cent)  and  sterilizing  by  heat  the  emul- 
sion thus  obtained.  By  evaporating  to  dryness 
a  known  quantity  of  the  fluid  and  weighing  the 
residue,  making  due  allowance  for  the  added 
salt,  the  approximate  weight  was  ascertained 
of  dried  bacteria  in  one  gramme  of  the  sub- 
stance. This  substance  was  carbolized  before 
use.  These  experimenters  took  daily,  per  os,  a 
certain  quantity  of  this  substance,  increasing 
the  amount  from  time  to  time  during  three 
weeks.  Some  weeks  after  the  last  dose  serum 
from  their  blood  was  subcutaneously  injected 
in  guinea  pigs  that  were  later  injected  with 
pure  cultures  of  comma  bacilli  without  any 
bad  effect.  The  authors  believed  that  persons 
from  whom  the  serum  was  taken  had  been  ren- 
dered immune  to  cholera,  and,  to  test  the  mat- 
ter, swallowed  cultures  of  the  comma  bacilli 
without  producing  any  harmful  effects. 

Treatment  of  Tetanus  by  Toxines. — G. 

Tizzoni  and  G.  Catanni  extracted  an  alcoholic 
precipitate  from  tlie  serum  of  animals  that  had 
been  rendered  immune  to  tetanus  by  experi- 
mental procedures.  This  precipitate,  contain- 
ing the  toxines  of  tetanus,  was  injected  in  a 
watery  solution  into  the  tissues  of  patients 
affected  with  tetanus,  and  these  investigators 
reported  good  results  from  the  injections.  Dur- 
ing 1894,  however,  they  have  used  serum  pre- 
pared according  to  Behi-ing's  intensification 
method,  in  association  with  these  toxines. 

Treatment  of  Tuberculosis  by  Toxines. 

— See  Phthisis,  p.  415. 

Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever  by  Tox- 
ines.— Dr.  E.  Praenkel  published,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1893,  a  paper  detailing  the  treatment  of 
fifty-seven  cases  of  moderately  severe  typhoid 
fever  with  diluted  cultures  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus.  The  latter  were  prepared  by  taking 
a  quantity  of  the  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus from  an  oblique  glycerin  agar  cultivation, 
placing  it  in  test  tubes  containing  sterile  thy- 
mus bouillon,  and  keeping  the  tubes  for  sev- 
enty-two hours  at  a  temperature  of  from  97° 
to  98°  P.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  there 
was  a  luxuriant  development  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  in  the  bouillon,  the  tube  was  placed 
on  a  water  bath  and  heated  to  145°  P.,  and 
after  cooling  it  was  tested  to  ascertain  that  it 
was  absolutely  sterile. 
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Deep  intramuscular  injections  of  this  cul- 
ture were  given  in  the  gluteal  region  of  ty- 
jjhoicl  patients.  The  smallest  quantity  used 
of  the  buudluii  was  half  a  cubic  cenlinietre. 
Usually  no  change  followed  this,  and  on  the 
next  day  the  dose  was  doubled  and  the  injec- 
tion given  on  the  opi^site  side.  This  injec- 
tion was  usually  followed  by  an  increase  in 
temperature,  and  occasionally  by  a  more  or 
less  severe  chill.  On  the  third  day  of  treat- 
ment there  was  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  the 
latter  phenomenon  was  more  marked  in  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  If  the  treatment 
was  interrupted  the  temperature  rose  again. 
When  this  occurred  two  cubic  centimetres 
were  injected  and  the  temperature  again  fell, 
reaching  the  lowest  point  in  two  days. 

As  soon  as  the  temperature  ceases  to  rise 
above  normal  the  injections  are  interrupted, 
but  otherwise  they  are  continued  at  intervals 
of  two  days,  and  with  an  increase  in  the  dose 
each  time  of  one  cubic  centimetre. 

F'rom  the  beginning  the  fever  assumes  an 
intermittent  character,  and  entire  absence  of 
fever  occurs  in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Of  course  the  rapidity  of  cure  varies  with 
the  patient;  in  general,  those  who  have  en- 
tered the  hospital  late  are  slowest  in  improv- 
ing. The  earlier  relief  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  a  corresponding  arid  often  nuirked  im- 
provement in  the  general  conditions,  which  is 
not  inconsiderably  aided  by  the  profuse  per- 
spiration which  accompanies  the  fall  in  tem- 
perature. Along  with  this  there  is  a  more  or 
less  rapid  diuresis,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  the 
patient  passed  from  two  to  three  thousand 
cubic  centimetres  of  urine. 

The  typhoid  diarrhoea,  which  most  of  the 
patients  had,  ceased  when  the  temperature 
fell.  The  patients  looked  like  individuals  in 
full  convalescence,  even  while  roseola  and 
splenic  swelling  still  existed. 

In  a  few  cases  the  eruption  of  roseola  oc- 
curred after  commencing  defervescence,  just 
as  the  palpable  spleen  persists  after  the  entire 
cessation  of  fever.  But  these  symptoms  dis- 
appeared, and  the  patients  rejoiced  in  excel- 
lent general  health,  an  increase  in  weight 
sometimes  occurring. 

The  patients  can  be  better  nourished,  and 
on  leaving  bed,  fourteen  or  sixteen  days  after 
the  fever  has  ceased,  are  much  stronger  than 
when  treated  by  the  expectant  [)lan. 

Fraonkel  did  not  find  that  the  treatment 
prevented  complications  or  relapses,  nor  does 
he  believe  that  all  cases  can  be  cured  by  this 
method;  but  he  considers  that  it  produces  a 
regularity  in  the  course  of  the  disease  and  a 
rapidity  in  convalescence  that  no  former  mode 
of  treatment  produces. 

These  experiments  of  Fraenkel  induced  Pro- 
fessor T.  Hum()f  to  experiment  in  typhoid  fe- 
ver with  the  introduction  of  cultures  of  dead 
micro-organisms  that  were  not  connected  a'tio- 
logically  with  that  fever.  He  selected  micro- 
organisms that  would  not.  unless  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  result  in  a  severe  ill- 
ness. 

The  first  preparation  of  which  he  made  use 
was  prepared  from  pure  cultures  of  the  strep- 


tococci, but  as  it  produced  no  action  to  com- 
pare with  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Fraenkel,  re- 
course was  had  to  dead  cultures  of  the  bacillus 
pyocyaneus.  The  use  of  these  gave  results 
ditferiiig  only  slightly  from  those  obtained  by 
Dr.  Fraenkel. 

As  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever 
was  certain,  half  a  gramme  of  the  culture, 
which  was  preparetl  just  as  Dr.  Fraenkel  did 
his,  was  injected  with  all  the  aseptic  precau- 
tions. 

The  results  only  differ  from  those  obtained 
by  Dr.  Fraenkel  in  being  slightly  less  favor- 
able. Professor  Kumpf  thinks  that  the  ques- 
tion whether,  after  further  experiments,  ty- 
phoid fever  shall  be  treated  with  dead  cultures 
of  the  typhus  bacilli  or  the  pyocyaneus  cul- 
tures is  less  important  than  the  fact  that  a 
human  disease  may  be  influenced  by  bacterial 
products  which  are  quite  different  from  those 
which  produced  it. 

TOXIPHOBIA.  —  Monomania  character- 
ized by  fear  of  being  poisoned. 

TB,iAKA.IDEKAPHOBIA.  —  A  morbid 
or  superstitious  dread  of  the  iiuuiber  thirteen. 

TRIBADISM. —  Unnatural  sexual  indul- 
gence between  two  women,  in  which  an  abnor- 
mally large  clitoris  takes  the  part  of  a  penis. 

TRICHITIS.— Inflammation  of  the  hair. 

TRICHOCLASIS.  —  Pathological  brittle- 
ness  (if  the  hair. 
TRICHOMYCOSIS.— Any  disease  of  the 

hair  caused  by  a  vegetable  parasite. 

TRICHOPHYTOSIS.— A  group  of  skin 
diseases  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Trichophy- 
ton tonxurans. 

TRICHOPTILOSIS.— A  disease  in  which 
the  hair  has  a  leathered  appearance.  Devergie 
applied  the  term  to  trichorrhexis  nodosa.  Ali- 
ciielson  uses  it  to  describe  a  disease  of  the  hair 
of  the  axilla  and  pubes.  in  which  the  stripping 
up  of  the  hair  cortex  forms  featherlike  pro- 
jections about  which  masses  of  yellowish  ma- 
terial become  attached.  It  is  a  parasitic  dis- 
ease. 

TRICHORRHEXIS.— A  budlike  swell- 
ing on  hair.  T.  nodosa  is  a  disease  commonly 
affecting  the  hair  of  the  beard  and  mustache, 
in  which  little  spindle-shaped,  bulbous  swell- 
ings occur  along  the  hair  shaft,  and  afterward 
split  up  into  numerous  longitudinal  divisions, 
weakening  the  hair  so  that  it  easily  breaks  and 
leaves  a  jagged,  brushlike  stump. 

TRIMBLE  SPRINGS. —Two  alkaline, 
saline  s"s,  having  temperature  of  130  F.,  in 
La  Plata  Co.,  Col.      A  resort. 

TRINITY  SPRINGS.— Three  saline,  sul- 
phurnted  s's.  flowing  18,000  gallons,  contain- 
ing 32-08  grains  per  imperial  gallon,  in  Mar- 
tin Co..  Ind. 

TRIPP  SPRINGS.— Alkaline  s's,  having 
temperature  of  li.'j  ,  near  Trimble,  La  Plata 
Co.,  Col.     Unimproved. 

TRITON  SPRING.— See  Saratoga  S's. 

TROPHONEUROSIS.  —  A  neurosis  de- 
pendent  on  nutritive  changes.     In  dermatol- 
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ogy  the  term  is  applied  to  a  cutaneous  disorder 
characterized  by  nutritive  changes  in  the  skin 
depending  on  morbid  conditions  of  ths  nerves. 

TROUSSEAU'S  SYMPTOM.— The  ex- 
citation of  paroxysms  of  tonic  spasm,  chieliy 
of  the  arms  or  legs,  in  tetany,  by  pressure  on 
the  larger  nerves  or  arteries. 

TULE  RIVER  SODA  SPRINGS.— Al- 
kaline, carbonated  s's  near  Portersville,  Tulare 
Co.,  Cal. 

TUSCAN  SPRINGS.— Three  saline,  sul- 
phureted  s's  near  Red  Bluff,  Tehama  Co.,  Cal. 
A  local  resort. 

TYPHOBACILLOSIS.  —  The  systemic 
poisoning  produced  by  the  toxines  formed  by 
the  Bacillus  typhosus. 

TYPHOMANIA.— The  low  muttering  de- 
lirium of  typhus  or  of  typhoid  fever. 

TYPHOPNEUMONIA.— Pneumonia  oc- 
curring in  the  course  of  typhoid  or  of  typhus 
fever. 

TYPHOSEPSIS.— The  systemic  poisoning 
occurring  in  and  caused  by  typhoid  lever. 

UKIAH  VICHY  SPRINGS,— Carbon- 
ated s's,  having  temperature  from  81°  to  90°  P., 
containing  272'61  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Mendocino  Co.,  Cal.  The  principal  salts  are 
sodium  carbonate  197'75  grains,  magnesium 
carbonate  22-64  grains,  calcium  carbonate  17'85 
grains,  and  sodium  chloride  27'51  grains. 

ULATROPHY.— Atrophy  of  the  gums. 

ULITIS. — Inflammation  of  the  gums. 

ULORRHCEA.  —  Hajmorrhage  from  the 
gums. 

UMBILICATION.— A  condition  in  which 
there  is  a  central  depression  resembling  the 
navel,  as  in  variolous  and  vaccinal  pocks.  This 
condition  is  believed  to  be  produced  in  variola 
and  varioloid  by  a  hair  follicle  or  sweat  gland 
forming  a  retinaculum  that  ties  down  the  roof 
of  the  vesicle  in  it?  center. 

UNION  SPRING.— See  Saratoga  S's. 

UNION  SPRINGS.  —  Two  sulphureted 
and  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  10  gallons  per  hour, 
in  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.     Unimproved. 

UNITED  STATES  SPRING  (BALLS- 
TON). — See  Ballston  Spa  S's. 

UNITED     STATES     SPRING.  —   See 

Saratoga  S's. 

UNITOGA  SPRINGS.— See  Unity  S's. 

UNITY  SPRINGS.— Ten  alkaline  or  cal- 
cic saline  s's,  flowing  500 gallons  per  hour,  con- 
taining 11 '07  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  East 
Unity,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  H.     A  resort. 

URANOMANIA.— A  form  of  megalo- 
mania involving  belief  in  the  subject's  divine 
or  celestial  origin. 

URARTHRITIS.— Arthritis  due  to  uratic 
deposit. 

URATOSIS.— The  precipitation  of  crystal- 
line urates  in  the  tissues  or  fluids  of  the  body. 

URATURIA. — An  abnormal  excretion  of 
urates  in  the  urine. 


URETERITIS.  —  Inflammation    of    the 

ureter. 

URETEROSTEGNOSIS.  —  Stricture  of 
the  ureter. 

URETHRALGIA.— Pain  in  the  urethra., 

URETHRISMUS.— Spasm  of  the  urethra. 

URICACID.ffiMIA.— The  presence  of  a 
recognizable  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  to  oxidize  this  acid.  To  detect  u., 
the  suspected  blood  should  be  diluted  with 
water  and  treated  with  acetate  of  soda  and  a 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  to  five  to  ten  times 
its  volume,  the  mixture  neutralized  with  caus- 
tic potash,  and  tlie  clear  filtrate  tested  for 
uric  acid  by  Ludwig's  method. 

URIDROSIS.— A  condition  in  which  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  urine,  especially  urea,  are 
excreted  in  the  perspiration. 

URIN.3:MIA. — Poisoning  by  the  reten- 
tion of  various  urinary  constituents  in  the 
blood.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  uraemia 
which  refers  only  to  the  retention  of  urea. 

URNING. — A  man  or  woman  who  has  an 
aversion  for  the  opposite  sex,  but  who  obtains 
sexual  gratification  from  contact  or  associa- 
tion with  one  of  the  same  sex. 

UROBILINURIA.— The  excretion  of  uro- 
bilin with  the  urine.  The  latter  is  of  a  dark 
brown-red  color.  U.  occurs  in  fever,  the  vari- 
ous diseases  characterized  by  a  disintegration 
of  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  in  haemorrhages 
within  the  body.  Gerhardt  has  treated  a  chlo- 
roform extract  of  the  urine  with  solution  of 
iodine,  and  then  added  caustic  potash;  if  uro- 
bilin is  present  a  green  fluorescence  develops. 

UROSEPSIS.— Septicemia  due  to  the  pu- 
trefaction of  extravasated  urine. 

UROTOXY.— The  unit  of  toxicity  of  urine 
— i.  e.,  the  toxic  amount  necessary  to  kill  a 
kilogramme  of  living  matter. 

UROTOXIC     COEFFICIENT.    —    The 

quantity  of  urotoxics  that  1  kilogramme  of 
man  can  form  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  a 
healthy  man  weighing  GO  kilos  passes  1,200 
cubic  centimetres  of  urine  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  .'lO  cubic  centimetres  of  this  urine 
kill  1  kilo  of  animal,  the  entire  quantity  would 
kill  an  animal  weighing  24  kilos;  therefore  1 
kilo  of  man  forms  in  twenty-four  hours  what 
would  kill  400  grammes  of  an  animal.  A«  it  is 
necessary  to  have  1  urotoxy  in  order  to  kill  1 
kilo,  the  u.  e.  of  a  man  weighing  60  kilos  is  0'4. 
The  average  normal  coefficient  is  0-404.  In 
pathological  conditions  Professor  C.  Bouchard 
has  found  that  the  u.  c.  is  rarely  greater  than 
2  or  less  than  0-1.  The  u.  c.  varies  in  healthy 
individuals  according  to  cerebral  activity,  sleep, 
diet,  labor,  etc.  Bouchard's  rule  is  that  the 
u.  c.  of  an  individual  is  the  number  of  uro- 
toxies  formed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a  kilo 
of  that  individual. 

UTAH  HOT  SPRINGS.— Twelve  saline, 
chalybeate  s's,  flowing  6.500  gallons  per  hour,' 
containing  2'S-o  parts  of  salts  in  1,000,  having 
temperature  of  132'  to  136°  F.,  near  Ogden 
City,  Utah.  .  .     .       ■ 
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VALLEIX'S  POINTS.  —  CVrtnin  places 
piv.-MiiX'  (111  which  will  ilicit  pain  in  neuralgia. 
ThfV  are  fairly  uniform  in  their  position,  cor- 
respond in;,'  either  to  the  site  at  whieli  a  nerve 
emerges  from  a  bony  oinal,  passes  over  a  hard 
strueture,  passes  through  a  faseia  to  becyine 
.superficial,  anastomoses  with  another  nerve,  or 
divides  into  snuiller  nerves. 

VALLEJO    SULPHUR'  SPRINGS.  — 

Warm    s's,   having   icnijicralure    of    fidm   80 
to  !MI    F..  in  Solano  C\'.,  Cnl. 

VALLEY  VIEW  SPRINGS. —Sulphu- 

reted.  ehalyU'ato  .-•'s  near  Now  .Market,  Shen- 
andoah Co..  \'a.     A  resort. 

VAN  CLEAVE  TIINERAL  SPRINGS. 

—  Four  (•••ilcic,  ch.-ilylicale  s's,  cimlaining  t,''.i'.s4 
grains  of  sails,  principally  magnesium  sulphate 
and  carbonate,  per  gallon,  in  Crawfordsville, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Ind.     A  resort. 

VAN  PATTEN'S  SPRING.— A  cha- 
lybeate s.  near  Walnut  drove.  Cross  Co.,  Ark. 

VARIETY  SPRINGS.  — Four  chalybeate 
.ifid  >'s,  lliiwing  over  KiO  gallons  per  hour, 
near  I'oad  (iap.  Augu>ta  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

VERBIGERATION.— The  repetition  by 
an  in.sme  person  of  words  and  pli rases  in  the 
form  of  a  discourse,  but  without  sense  or  se- 
quence. 

VERONA  MINERAL  SPRINGS.  — 
Four  saline  s"s,  flowing  over  KiO  gallons  per 
hour,  containing  781 '29  grains  of  salts,  5G2-89 
of  wliicli  are  sodium  chloride,  per  im[ierial 
gallon,  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.     A  resort. 

VERRUGAS. — An  endemic  disea.-^o.  resem- 
bling framlxesia  in  its  general  a|)i)earances, 
that  exists  in  Peru,  on  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  .\ndcs.  Fatigue,  debility,  and  nonaccli- 
nuition  are  predisposing  causes;  neither  age, 
sex,  nor  race  seems  to  have  any  influence  on 
the  disease,  and  it  attacks  animals  as  well  as 
man. 

The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  twenty 
to  forty  days,  and  is  characterized  by  malaise, 
lassitude,  depression, and  ga>tric  disturbances  : 
subsequently  there  are  muscular  soreness,  ar- 
thritic and  spiiuil  pain,  and  sometimes  muscu- 
lar spasm  that  produces  torticollis  or  opis- 
thotonus, etc.  A  diill  initiates  a  fever  that  is 
accotnpanied  by  a  rise  of  temperature  to  from 
102  to  101  F.,  defervescence  oecurritig  about 
midnight. 

The  ])ulse  is  soft  and  compressible,  the  blood 
corpuscles  are  decreased  in  number,  and  there 
is  loss  of  ha'moglobin. 

The  mind  becomes  dull,  there  is  effusion  into 
the  serous  cavities,  and  after  the  twentieth  day 
there  is  an  eruption  on  the  face.  body,  limbs, 
and  mucous  membranes  of  small  reddish  spots 
that  become  papules  and  eventually  form  wai't- 
like.  sessile  tumors,  usually  about  the  size  of  a 
pea. 

Izguierdo  states  that  they  arc  connective- 
tissue  ncojilasms  liaving  a  stronc  resemblance 
to  sarcomai a.  They  are  very  vascular,  and  eon- 
tain  a  bacillus — Bacillus  of  rerru(/n  pvrunnn — 
together  with  chains  of  Micrococci.  The  tu- 
mors eventually  desiccate,  leaving  no  acar. 
Occasionallv  thev  attain  a  diameter  of  several 


centimetres,  and  exhaust  the  patient  by  sup- 
puration and  ha-morrhage;  they  may  last  from 
a  few  weeks  to  several  months.  Convalescence 
is  slow. 

VERSAILLES  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 
—  Four  calcic  and  chal_\licale  ^'s.  one  conlain- 
ing  41ti2  grains,  a  second  41l-8;{  grains,  a  third 
2(i-;J3  grains  of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
Brown  Co.,  111.     Once  a  resort. 

VESICULITIS.— Inflammation  of  a  vesi- 
cle, especially  of  the  seminal  vesicles. 

VESTA  SPRING.— A  calcic,  saline  s., 
flowing  1,200  gallons  jier  hour,  containing  2G-46 
grains  of  salts,  principally  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium bicarbonales,  jier  gallon,  in  \\'aukesha. 
Wis. 

VICHY      SPRINGS      (SARATOGA), 

N.  Y. — See  SAKAT(>(i.\  S's. 

VICHY  SPRINGS   OF  NE'W  ALMA- 
DEN.  —  Alkaline,   carbonated   s's   in    Santa 
I  Clara  Co.,  Cal.     Tlie  water  contains  in    each 
I  gallon  200-12  grains  of  sodium  carbonate,  32 
grains   of  calcium   carbonate,  402  grains   of 
I  calcium  sulphate.  12  grains  of  magnesium  sul- 
I  phate,  ;>21(j   grains   of   sodium  chloride,  4-08 
!  grains  of  iron,  and  112'08  grains  of  carbonic 
acid. 

'VICTOR  SPRING.— An   acid,   saline  s., 
flowing  40  gallons  per  hour,  in  Uarien  Centre, 
j  Genesee  Co..  N.  Y.     The  water  is  sold. 
!      VOLCANIC    MINERAL   SPRINGS.— 
I  See  C.\sTAl,lA.\  MiNioUAL  S's. 

WABUSKA  SPRINGS.— Hot  s's,  having 
temperature  of  138'  to  162°  F.,  in  Lyon  Co., 
Xev. 

"WAKULLA  SPRING.— A  calcic  s.,  in 

Wakulla  Co..  Fla.     A  resort. 

WALLAWHATOOLA  ALUM 

SPRINGS.— Two  siilme.  chalybeate  s's,  flow- 
ing over  7.5  gallons  per  hour,  containing  WJ'A. 
grains  of  salts,  principally  aluminium  and  mag- 
nesium sulphates  and  iron  persuli)hate  and 
protoxide,  per  gallon,  in  Bath  Co.,  Va.  A  re- 
sort. 

WALLEY'S  HOT  SPRINGS.— Si.x  hot 
s's  flowing  tidO  gallons  per  lunir,  in  Douglas 
Co.,  Nev.     A  resort. 

WALNUT  HILL  MINERAL  WELL. 

— A  saline,  sulphureted  s.,  containing  4t»5 
grains  of  salts  in  l.OiMi,  in  Fayette  Co..  Ky. 

WALTON     SPRING       SARATOGA), 

N.  Y. — See  Saratoga  S's. 

WAMDUSKA  LAKE.— A  saline  spring 

in  Nelson  Co.,  Dak. 

WARDS  HOT  SPRINGS,  GRANITE 

MOUNTAIN.^Boilings's  in  II  umbokll  Co., 
Nev. 

"WARM  AND  HOT  SPRINGS.— Twen- 
ty s's,  flowing  over  .")00  gallons  per  hour,  of 
water  having  a  temperature  of  116' F.,  near 
Midway.  Wasatch  Co..  Utah.     In  local  use. 

WARM  SPRING,  CAL.— An  alkaline 
R.,  containing  !)21  parts  of  salts,  principally 
sodium  carbonate  and  chloride,  in  100,000, 
near  Little  Owen's  Lake,  Cal. 
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WARM  SPRING,  NEAR  GRANITE 
MOUNTAIN,  UTAH.— Snliiie  s.  contain- 
ing 32'87  parts  of  salts  in  1,000,  in  Juab  Co., 
Utah. 

WARM  SPRINGS.  —  Calcic  s's  near 
Suinterville,  Sumter  Co.,  Fla.     Unimproved. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  ARK.— Sixty  alka- 
line s's,  flowing  500  gallons  per  hour,  contain- 
ing 18' 11  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Ran- 
dolph Co.,  Ark.     A  resort. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  GA.— Sulphureted 
and  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  84,000  gallons  per 
hour,  of  water  of  temperature  from  70°  to  90° 
F.,  containing  156-88  grains  of  salts  per  gal- 
lon, in  Meriwether  Co.,  Ga.  A  resort.  Each 
gallon  contains  iron  carbonate  26'32  grains, 
calcium  oxide  37'13  grains,  magnesium  oxide 
93-44  grains,  and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphu- 
reted hydrogen. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  IDA.— Five  calcare- 
ous and  chalybeate  s's  in  Oneida  Co.,  Ida. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  N.  M.— Springs 
the  waters  of  which  have  a  temperature  of 
150°  F.,  near  Hudson,  Grant  Co.,  New  Mexico. 

WARM  SPRINGS,  N.  C— Twenty  s's, 
the  water  having  temperature  from  92°  to  117° 
F.,  containing  35  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Madison  Co.,  N.  C.     A  resort. 

WARM  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— Calcic 
s's,  flowing  360,000  gallons  per  hour,  of  water 
having  temperature  from  96°  to  98°  F.,  con- 
taining 32-63  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Bath  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

WARNER'S  RANCH  SPRING.— A 
sulphureted  s.,  flowing  about  1,400  gallons  per 
hour,  of  water  having  temperature  from  74'  to 
142'  F.,  near  San  Diogo.  Cal.     A  local  resort. 

WARNER'S  SPRING.— A  weak  alka- 
line, calcic  s.,  containing  31-8G  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Albion,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 

WARWICK         NECK         MINERAL 

SPRINGS.— Chalybeate  s's  in  Kent  Co.,  R.  I. 
Unimproved. 

WARWICK  SPRINGS.— A  saline,  acid 
s.,  containing  112-75  grains  of  salts  per  gallon, 
in  Newark,  N.  J. 

WASHINGTON  BELL'S  SULPHUR 
SPRING.— A  sulphur  s.  in  Nelson  Co.,  Ky. 
A  resort. 

WASHINGTON  SPRINGS.— See  Sara- 
toga S's. 

WASHINGTON    LITHIA     WATER. 

— See  Ballston  .Spa  .S's. 

WASHINGTON  SPRINGS,— Chalybe- 
ate s's  near  Glade  Spring,  Washington  Co.,  Va. 
A  resort. 

WATER   JAGS  —  WATER    POX,  — 

Popular  synonyms  for  chicken  pox,  q.  v. 

WATER  PANG— WATER  QUALM. 

— Popular  synonyms  for  pyrosis,  q.  v. 

WATER  WHISTLING.— A  term  used 
by  Viernrdt  to  designate  a  metallic  rale,  or 
very  fine  metallic  gurgling  or  splashing  that 
occurs  in  open  pneumothorax  if  the  patient 
draws  a  breath  when  his  position  is  such  that 


the  opening  in  the  pleura  is  directly  below  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  fluid. 

WATKINS'S  ARTESIAN  WELL.— A 

carbureted  and  calcic  s.,  containing  0-47  grain 
of  salts  per  litre,  in  Story  Co.,  Iowa.  Unim- 
proved. 

WATSON'S  SPRINGS.— Five  sulphu- 
reted and  chalybeate  s's,  flowing  75  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Greensborough,  Greene  Co.,  Ga.  A 
resort. 

WAYLAND  SPRING.  —  A  chalybeate 
s.,  containing  5  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Nottoway  Co.,  Va.     A  local  resort. 

WAYLAND'S  SPRINGS.— Four  saline, 
chalybeate  s's,  flowing  over  150  gallons  per 
hour,  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Tenn.     A  resort. 

WEAVER  WELL.— An  acid,  calcic,  and 
chalybeate  s.,  containing  140-25  grains  of  salts 
per  gallon,  in  Sulphur  Springs,  Hopkins  Co., 
Tex.  The  principal  constituents  are  calcium, 
magnesium,  aluminium,  and  iron  sulphates. 

WEBSTER  SALT  SULPHUR 

SPRINGS. — Two  saline,  sulphureted  s's  in 
Webster  Co.,  W.  Va.     A  resort. 

WELCH  SPRINGS.— Four  chalybeate  s's 
near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Catahoula  Par- 
ish, La. 

WESSINGTON  SPRINGS.— Three  cha- 
lybeate and  suli>hureted  s's  in  Jerauld  Co., 
S.  Dak.     A  resort. 

WESSON'S  IRON  SPRING. -A  cha- 
lybeate s.,  flowing  7,500  gallons  per  hour,  con- 
taining 10-45  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near 
White  Springs,  Hamilton  Co.,  Fla.     A  resort. 

WEST  BADEN  SPRINGS.— Five  alka- 
line, saline,  sulphureted  s's,  flowing  1,500  gal- 
lons per  hour,  one  containing  282-99  grains,  a 
second  36224  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Orange  Co.,  Ind.     A  resort. 

WEST  BETHEL  SPRING.— A  carbon- 
ated, chalybeate  s.,  containing  5-92  grains  of 
salts  in  6,000,  in  Oxford  Co.,  Me.  Was  once  a 
resort. 

WESTERN    SARATOGA    SPRINGS. 

— Two  carbonated  s's,  flowing  over  1,000  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Union  Co.,  111.     A  resort. 

WEST  NASHVILLE  SULPHUR 
WELL. — A  saline,  sulphureted  artesian  well, 
containing  122-55  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  The  water  is  sold  to  a  limited 
extent. 

WEST  NEWFIELD  SPRING,— A  sul- 
phureted s.  in  York  Co.,  Me. 

WEST  SARATOGA  SPRINGS.— Car- 
bonated s's,  one  containing  16-28,  a  second 
19-49  grains  of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
Pike  Co.,  Ind.     A  resort. 

WEST'S  SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s.  in 
Union  Co.,  S.  C.     A  resort. 

WHELAN'S  WHITE  SULPHUR 
AND  MINERAL  SPRINGS. -Three  sul- 
phureted hot  s's,  flowing  5,000  gallons  per 
hour,  of  water  havin?  temperature  of  from  108° 
to  112°  F.,  near  Mineral  Hill,  Eureka  Co., 
Nev.    A  local  resort. 


WriISENANT  SPRINGS 


WYAXDOTTK  SPRING 
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WHISENANT  CHALYBEATE 

SPRINGS.— Alkaline,  chalybeate  s's  in  Mont- 
^'oincry  Vik.  Ark. 

WHITE  CLIFF  SPRINGS.— Three  cha- 
lybeate, sulpliureteil  >'s,  containinf;  10-48 
grains  of  salts  per  ^'iiUon.  in  Monroe  Co.,  Teiin. 

WHITE  CREEK  SPRINGS.— Sulphu- 
reted  s"s,  coiitiiinini:  !)4(W  strains  uf  salts  per 
gallon,  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  MINERAL 
SPRING.— .\n  alkaline  s.,  containing  '2()8 
grains  of  salts  jier  gallon,  in  Conway,  Carroll 
Co.,  N.  II. 

WHITE  ROCK  SPRING.— A  s..  flowing 
800  gallons  per  hour,  in  Waukesha,  Waukesha 
Co.,  VVis.  An  analysis  by  G.  Hocie  shows  that 
each  gallon  of  the  water  contains  sodium  bi- 
carbonate 1' 18  grain,  calcium  bicarbonate  11"72 
grains,  magnesium  bicarbonate  5'31  grains,  so- 
dium sulphate  lO'.t  grain,  sodium  chloride  1'17 
grain,  ami  >ilii'a  1-04  grain. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRING.— A  sul- 
phureted  s.,  (lowing  1, '200,000  gallons  per  hour, 
containing  1G.")'2'J  grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in 
Hamilton  Co.,  Fla.  A  resort.  The  principal 
constituents  are  calcium  and  sodium  carbon- 
ates, magnesium  sulphates,  and  sodium  and 
potiissitim  chliindes. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.  ARK. 

— Six  sulphureted  s's.  flowing  480  gallons  per 
hour,  near  Pine  Bluff,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ark.  A 
resort. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  CAL. 

— Nine  sul|)hurfted  s's.  containing  about  40 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  near  St.  Helena, 
Napa  Co.,  Cal.     A  resort. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  GA. 
— Five  sulphureted,  saline,  and  chalybeate  s's, 
flowing  1,200  gallons  per  hour,  in  Meriwether 
Co.,  Ga.     A  resort. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  IND. 
— Local  name  for  sul[ihurete(l  s's  in  Pike  Co., 
also  in  Bedford  and  in  Indian  Creek  township, 
in  Lawrence  Co.,  Ind. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  KY. 
— Saline,  sulphureted  s's  in  Cloverport,  Breck- 
inridcre  Co.,  also  in  Marion  Co.,  and  in  Ohio 
Co.,  ky. 

WHITE   SULPHUR   SPRINGS,    LA. 

— Sulphureted  and  chalybeate  s's  in  Cata- 
houla Parisli,  Lii.     A  resort. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  MISS. 

— Sulphureted  s's  near  Garlandville,  .Jasper 
Co..  Mi.ss. 

WHITE   SULPHUR   SPRINGS,    MO. 

— Sulphureted  s's  in  St.  Clair  Co.,  also  in  Ben- 
ton Co..  Mo. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS, 
MONT. — Nine  alkaline  and  saline,  sulphurele(i 
s's,  flowing  KJ.OOO  gallons  per  hour,  of  water 
having  a  temperature  of  128'05''  F.,  in  Meagher 
Co..  Jlont.     A  re.sort. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.— Two 
sulphureted  s's.  .flowing  more  than  2.400  gal- 
lons per  hour,  in  Saratoga  Springs.  Saratoga 
Co.,  N.  Y.     The  water  is  used  for  bathing. 


WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS.  OHIO. 

— Sulphureted  s's  in  Adams  Co.,  in  Allen  Co., 
and  in  Delaware  Co.,  Ohio. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  ORE. 

— Sulphureted  s's  in  Clackamas  Co,,  Ore. 

WHITE         SULPHUR        SPRINGS, 

TENN.— .Sulj)liureted  s's  in  Hardin  Co.,  in 
Hamblen  Co.,  and  in  Sumner  Co.,  'I'lim. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  TEX. 

— Sul{)huretcd  s's  in  Cass  Co.,  Te.\.  A  local 
resort. 

WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,   VA. 

— Sulphureted  s's  in  Wise  Co.,  also  in  Taze- 
well Co..  Va. 

WILBUR  SPRINGS.— Sulphureted  s's 
near  Colusa,  Cal.  They  have  a  local  reputa- 
tion. 

WILD  WOOD  SPRINGS.  —  Three  cha- 
lybeate s's  in  Loretto,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.  A  re- 
sort. 

"WILHOIT'S  SODA  SPRINGS.— Seven 

alkaline,  carbureted  s's,  flowing  ovur  700  gal- 
lons [)er  hour,  containing  421'y7  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  near  Salem,  Ore.  The  princi- 
pal constituents  are  sodium  chloride,  and  sodi- 
um, magnesium,  and  calcium  carbonates. 

WILLIAM'S    MINERAL  WELL.— A 

saline  s.,  contiiiniiig  ;!-.").j  grains  of  salts  in 
1,000.  near  Versailles.  Ky. 

WILSON'S    MINERAL    WELL.  —  A 

chalybeate  s.  near  Iluntsville,  Walker  Co.,  Tex. 
Unimproved,  but  in  local  use. 

WILSON'S  SALINE  CHALYBEATE 
SPRING.— An  alkaline  s..  containing  82-G3 
grains  of  salts  per  gallon,  in  Lexingtori,  Ky. 

WINDSOR   SULPHUR    SPRINGS.— 

Sulphureted  s's  near  Windsor,  Carroll  Co., 
Md.     A  resort. 

WISE'S  SPRING.— A  chalybeate  s.  in 
Murfreesborough.  N.  C.     Unimpiroved. 

WITHERSPOON  MINERAL 

SPRINGS.— Saline  s's  in  Hot  Spring  Co., 
Ark.     I'liinijiroved. 

WITTER'S  SPRINGS.  —  Sulphureted. 
chalybeate  s's  in  Lake  Co.,  Cal.  A  small  re- 
sort. 

WOLF  TRAP  LITHIA   SPRINGS.— 

Alkaline,  calcic  s's.  containing  'J0(J7  grains  of 
salts  per  gallon,  in  Halifax  Co.,  Va.  The  wa- 
ter is  sold.  There  is  but  002  grain  of  lithium 
carbonate  in  each  gallon. 

WOOTAN  WELLS.— Four  sulphureted, 
chalybeate  acid  sjirings  near  Bremond,  Rob- 
ertson Co.,  Tex.  The  waters  contain  about 
176  grains  of  salts,  principally  chlorides  and 
sulphates  of  aluminium,  soda,  and  magnesium, 
in  each  gallon. 

"WYANDOT  MAGNETIC   "W^ELL.— A 

sulphureted  spring,  flowing  4liO  gallons  per 
hour,  near  Cpiier  Sandusky.  Ohio.     A  resort. 

"WYANDOTTE  SPRING.— A  saline,  sul- 
phureted s..  containing  ii'r'.i  grains  of  salts 
per  imperial  gallon,  near  Leavenworth,  Craw- 
ford Co.,  Ind. 
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WYANDOTTE  WHITE  SULPHUR 
SPRINGS.— A  sulplmreted  s.,  containing 
393'34  grains  of  salts  per  imperial  gallon,  near 
Detroit,  Mich.     A  bathing  re;50rt. 

WYNDHAM  SPRINGS.  —  Chalybeate 
and  sulpluu'cted  s's  near  Oregonia,  Tusca- 
loosa Co.,  Ala.     Once  a  resort. 

WYSER'S  SPRING.— A  sulphureted  s., 
flowing  75  gallons  per  houi'.  in  Huntsville, 
Walker  Co.,  Tex.     A  local  resort. 

WYTHEVILLE  SPR,INGS.  —  Chalybe- 
ate s's  in  Wythe  Co.,  Va.     A  resort. 

XANTHIURIA.— A  urinary  condition  in 
which  xanthic  oxide  is  deposited. 

XANTHOCYANOPIA.  —  ;.A  term  pro- 
posed by  Mauthner  for  red-green  blindness  be- 
cause yellow  and  blue  are  the  colors  that  are 
perceived. 

XANTHODERMA.  —  Yellowness  of  the 
skin. 

XANTHOPSIA.— A  visual  functional  dis- 
turbance in  which  objects  appear  yellow. 

XYLOTHERAPY.— A  term  applied  by 
Dujardin-lJeaunietz  to  medical  treatment  in 
which  certain  ajsthesiogenous  phenomena,  simi- 
lar to  those  of  metalloscopy,  are  produced  by 
applications  of  particular  woods,  such  as  thuja, 
rosewood,  pitch  pine,  mahogany,  walnut,  ma- 
ple, apj)le,  and  especially  cinchona.  Other 
woods,  such  as  ebony,  ash,  poplar,  and  syca- 
more, are  said  to  produce  no  plienomena. 

YACUM  SPRING.  — A  chalybeate  s., 
flowing  120  gallons  per  hour,  in  Goff'stown 
Centre,  Hillsborough  Co.,  N.  11.     A  resort. 

YADKIN     MINERAL     SPRINGS.  — 

Chalybeate,  sulphureted  s's  in  PalmerviUe, 
Stanley  Co.,  X.  ('.     Unimproved. 

YATES  MINERAL  SPRING.— A  sa- 
line s.  in  Eoyle  Co.,  Ky. 

YELLOW  FEVER.— In  1890.  Surgeon- 
General  George  M.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  elaborate  investiga- 
tions he  had  made  to  discover,  if  possible,  the 
specific  infectious  agent  in  yellow  fever,  lie 
found  that  the  most  a[)proved  bacteriological 
methods  failed  to  demonstrate  the  constant 
presence  of  any  particular  micro-organism  in 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  yellow-fever  cadavers. 
He  therefore  sought  for  the  presence  of  the 
specific  germ  in  the  alimentary  canal,  Vjut  that 
contained  a  great  variety  of  bacilli,  and  not  an 
almost  pure  culture  of  some  single  species,  as 
is  the  case  in  cholera.  That  the  yellow-fever 
germ  is  strictly  anaerobic,  or  that  it  will  only 
grow  in  a  special  nidus,  may  be  inferred  from 
certain  facts  relating  to  the  extension  of  epi- 
demics. 

General  Sternberg  considered  that  many  facts 
relating  to  the  origin  and  extension  of  yellow- 
fever  epidemics  gave  support  to  the  inference 
that  the  specific  infectious  agent  was  present 
in  the  dejecta  of  those  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  that  accumulations  of  faecal  matter 
and  of  other  organic  material  of  animal  origin 
furnished  a  suitable  nidus  for  the,  development 


of  the  germ  when  climatic  conditions  were  fa- 
vorable for  its  growth.  It  was  possible  that 
such  a  nidus  was  essential,  and  that  the  culture 
media  usually  employed  by  bacteriologists  did 
not  afford  a  suit.ible  soil  for  this  particular 
microbe ;  and  it  was  also  possible  tliat  its  de- 
velopment depended  upon  the  presence  of  other 
micro-organisms  found  in  faecal  matter  that 
gave  rise  to  chemical  products  required  for  the 
development  of  this  supposititious  germ. 

He  considered  that  recorded  experimental 
evidence  and  collated  facts  justified  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  dejecta  of  yellow-fever  pa- 
tients should  be  regarded  as  infectious  material, 
and  that  such  material  should  never  be  thrown 
into  privy  vaults  or  upon  the  soil  until  it  has 
been  completely  disinfected. 

The  intensely  acid  condition  of  the  urine  and 
of  the  vomited  matters,  and  the  fact  that  the 
intestinal  contents  were  more  or  less  acid,  sug- 
gested the  desirability  of  a  very  decidedly  al- 
kaline treatment ;  and  in  view  of  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  specific  infectious  agent  is  located 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  General  Sternberg 
combined  an  antacid  and  antiseptic  treatment. 
Ills  formula  is : 

]J   Bicarbonate  of  soda. . . .        lO'OO  grms. 
Bichloride  of  mercury. .  -02     „ 

Water 1,000. 

M.  Sig. :  Fifty  grammes  every  hour;  to  be 
given  ice-cold. 

No  food  is  given,  and  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  combated  with  ice. 

Reports  from  various  clinicians  commend 
the  value  of  this  treatment. 

YELLOW  SPRING,  N.  Y.— A  chalybe- 
ate s.  in  Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO.— Alkaline 

and  sulphurous  s's  in  Greene  Co.,  Ohio. 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK.— A  national 
park  or  reservation  in  Wyoming,  where  there 
ai'e  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs. 

YELLOW     SULPHUR     SPRINGS.— 

Calcic,  saline,  sulphur  s's,  flowing  150  gallons 
per  hour,  containing  104'i)8  grains  of  salts  per 
gallon,   in   Christiansburg,   Montgomery   Co., 

YORK    SULPHUR    SPRINGS.  —  Sul- 

[)hurous  s's  in  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

YOUNG'S  SPRINGS.— Three  sulphuret- 
ed s's,  flowing  58  gallons  per  hour,  in  Bath 
Co.,  Ky.     A  resort. 

YPSILANTI  MINERAL  SPRINGS. 
— Saline,  sul[)hureted  artesian  wells  in  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich.  The  waters  contain  from  1,205  to 
3,004  grains  of  salts,  principally  sodium  chlo- 
ride (832  to  2,411  grains),  and  the  sulphates 
and  chlorides  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  po- 
tassium. 

ZEISMUS. — From  zea.  maize.  Pellagra, 
because  due  to  a  diet  of  diseased  maize. 

ZEM  ZEM  SPRINGS,— Saline  s's  in 
Lake  (Jo.,  Cal. 

ZOANTHROPY.— A  variety  of  insanity 
in  which  the  patient  imagines  himself  changed 
into  some  animal,  , 


ZODIAC  SPRINGS 
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ZODIAC  SPRINGS.— Twelve  snline,  cha- 
IvlifjiU'  >'>  ill  \'i  rii..ii  Co.,  Mo.     A  resort. 


ZONIAN  SPRING. 

od  >.  luar  llU'lii.  l\iilu'  Ci 


-A   sjiliiie,  curburet- 
.  III. 


ZONES,     HYSTEROGENIC.  —  Ilyper- 

.T.-illu'lic  aii-as  in  ililTereiil  parts  of  tiie  body 
that  when  pressed  upon  or  nibljed  brinjr  on 
liyslerical  paroxysms  of  various  kinds.  The 
most  sensitive  and  common  seat  of  these  zones 


is  over  the  ovaries  in  women  and  in  corre- 
shonding  regions,  or  on   the  scrotum   in  men. 

'  1  hey  are  also  found  on  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  at  the  base  of  the  sternum,  be- 
low  the  clavicle,  below  the   breasts,  between 

'  the  shoulders,  in  tlie  lumbar  region,  and  in 
the  inguinal  region.  The  z's  can  be  made 
to  disapiiear  by  applications  of  electric- 
ity, by  local  aniesthesia,  or  by  counter-irrita- 
tion. 
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This  work  is  primarily  a  Dictionary  of  Medicine,  in  which  the  several  diseases  are  fully 
discussed  in  alphabetical  order.  The  description  of  each  includes  an  account  of  its  etiology 
and  anatomical  characters;  its  symptoms,  course,  duration,  and  termination  ;  its  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and,  lastly,  its  treatment.  General  Pathology  comprehends  articles  on  the  origin, 
characters,  and  nature  of  disease. 

General  Therapeutic  >  includes  articles  on  the  several  classes  of  remedies,  their  modes  of 
action,  and  on  the  methods  of  their  use.  The  articles  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Hygiene  treat 
of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease,  of  the  agencies  and  laws  affecting  public  health,  of 
the  means  of  preserving  ths  health  of  the  individual,  of  the  construction  and  management  of 
hospitals,  and  of  the  nursing  of  the  sick. 

Lastly,  the  diseases  peculiar  to  women  and  children  are  discussed  under  their  respective 
headings,  both  in  aggregate  and  in  detail. 

The  American  Appendi.x  gives  more  definite  information  regarding  American  Mineral 
Springs,  and  adds  one  or  two  articles  on  particularly  American  topics,  besides  introducing 
some  recent  medical  terms  and  a  few  cross-references. 

The  British  Medical  yournal  says  of  the  new  edition  : 

"The  original  purpose  which  actuated  the  preparation  of  the  original  edition  was,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  preface  which  the  editor  has  written  for  the  new  edition,  '  a  desire  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  the  teacher,  and  the  student  a  means  of  ready  reference 
to  the  accumulated  knowledge  which  we  possessed  of  s:ientific  and  practical  medicine,  rapid 
as  was  its  progress,  and  difficult  of  access  as  were  its  scattered  records.'  The  scheme  of  the 
work  was  so  comprehensive,  the  selection  of  writers  so  judicious,  that  this  end  was  attained 
more  completely  than  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  able  editor  and  his  assistants 
could  have  anticipated.  ...  In  preparing  a  new  edition  the  fact  had  to  be  faced  that  never 
in  the  history  of  medicine  had  progress  been  so  rapid  as  in  the  last  twelve  years.  New  facts 
have  been  ascertained,  and  new  ways  of  looking  at  old  facts  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
true.  .  .  .  The  revision  which  the  work  has  undergone  has  been  of  the  most  thorough  and 
judicious  character.  .  .  .  The  list  of  new  writers  numbers  fifty,  and  among  them  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  those  who  are  leading  authorities  upon  the  subjects  which  have  been 
committed  to  their  care." 
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'T^HE  author  has  reviewed,  in  extetiso,  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  parts  involved 
in  Hernia,  and  the  remote  causes  wliich  tend  to  produce  it.  The  pathological 
changes  incident  to  the  more  marked  condition  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  are  very  copiously  illustrated.  In- 
strumental supports  are  carefully  discussed,  and  their  better  methods  of  application 
defined.  All  the  various  methods  of  modern  operation  are  given  in  detail,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  compilation  of  the  results  obtained  under  modern  antiseptic  pro- 
cesses is  made.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Aninud  Suture  is  worthy  of  esjiccial 
consideration,  since  it  clearly  details  one  of  the  greatest  innovations  of  modern 
surgery  of  universal  value. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  three  and  four  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  alone  suffering  from  Hernia.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  trusses  are 
manufactured  annually.  Every  physician  is  aware  that  a  hernia  is  a  gradually  in- 
creasing disability,  and  that  it  is  very  rarely  cured  except  by  operative  measures. 
Serious  complications  and  dangers  are  ever  present  to  the  individual  suffering  from 
Hernia,  and  statistical  tables  show  that  the  resulting  mortality  is  very  large.  No 
other  surgical  disability  is  so  liable  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  as 
Hernia,  and  the  author  holds  tliat  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  duty  of  every  prac- 
titioner to  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  subject.  The  opinion  that  pro- 
fessional obligations  are  discharged  when  the  patient  suffering  from  Hernia  is 
relegated  to  the  instrument-maker  is  erroneous.  The  belief,  as  taught  by  authors 
of  the  last  generation,  that  operative  measures  should  not  be  taken  except  as  a  last 
resort,  because  of  the  attendant  dangers,  has  been  controverted  by  the  achievements 
of  modern  surgery,  among  which  none  are  more  noteworthy  than  the  perfected 
operations  for  the  cure  of  Hernia. 
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Tlie  followinj?  are  extracts  from  a  few  of  the  notices  that  hare  appeared  in  the 
medical  press : 

"...  Wo  can  recall  no  work  on  thi.s  special  suhjoct  published  in  late  years  which  is 
so  thoroughly  well  written  and  useful  as  this  of  Ewald's.  .  .  .  lleceiit  therapeutics  of  dis- 
eases of  the  stomach  are  discussed  with  candor  and  justice,  yet  critically.  The  author  is  an 
authority  on  what  he  writes.  We  believe  him  to  be  the  best  authority.  .  .  .  Some  of  his 
suggestions  we  have  utilized  and  find  them  excellent." — Texas  Courier- Record  of  Medicine. 

"  The  profession  are  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Manges  for  this  excellent  translation  of  Dr. 
Ewald's  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  stomach,  enriched  by  notes  of  the  translator,  revised  by 
the  author,  which  rendei-s  the  work  still  more  acceptable  to  the  American  reader.  .  .  .  The 
various  diseases  of  the  .stomach  are  discussed  with  the  detail  and  ."cicntific  accuracy  for  which 
the  author  is  noted,  and  the  work  form)  a  very  valuable  addition  to  tlie  library." — JS'ew  York 
Moliod  Times. 

".  .  .  Thereis  no  question  but  that  Dr.  Ewald  hasgiven  us  a  work  of  great  scientific  value, 
and  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  This  is  a  book  fiuite  as  v:duable  to  the  ."iirgeon  as  to  the 
physician,  and  no  progressive  medical  man  can  ati'ord  to  be  without  it." — Omaha  Clinic. 

"...  The  whole  of  this  very  important  and  difficult  field  is  covered  in  a  way  that  can 
not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  phvsieians  who  desire  to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  professional 
knowledge  and  utility." — Denver  Medical  Times. 

"The  purcha.ser  is  impressed  by  the  elegance  of  publication  on  openinir  this  book,  and 
such  excellence  is  well  fitted  to  such  a  work  as  this  one  is.  .  .  .  The  work  is  thorouifhlv 
practical,  and  the  physician  who  does  not  secure  and  carefully  read  it  will  deprive  himself 
of  a  most  important  help  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  stomach." —  Virginia  itedical 
Monthly.  
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"...  The  author  has  set  himself  a  task,  as  announced  in  the  preface,  of  trying  to 
make  the  student  an  observer  and  reasoner,  rather  than  merely  to  tax  his  memory ;  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  general  truths  in  the  broad  domain  of  biology,  rather  than  to  over- 
whelm him  with  useless  detail  and  burdensome  statistics.  None  who  carefully  peruse 
his  work  can  fail  to  recognize  that  the  subject  has  been  successfully  presented  in  accord- 
ance with  this  plan.  .  .  .  The  general  merit  of  the  work  easily  places  it  on  a  par  with 
any  text-book  yet  written  for  beginners  in  this  branch ;  and  the  clear  deductions  of  the 
difference  in  function  and  general  structure  between  man  and  lower  animals  can  not  fail 
to  give  broader  ideas  of  the  whole  science." — Joseph  Eichberg,  M.  D.,  Professor  of 
Pliysiology  in  Miami  Mcdicai  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"...  I  am  pleased  to  accord  this  work  my  hearty  indorsement,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  it  presents  the  subject  in  a  new  way,  and,  strange  to  say,  in  a  manner  that  we 
wonder  had  not  been  thought  of  before,  viz.,  the  comparative  animal  physiology  together 
with  biology  and  embryology,  together  with  evolution,  all  in  a  work  quite  suitable  for  a 
medical  student.  Hitherto  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  to  natural  history  for  these 
matters.  ...  It  surely  deserves  a  place  in  our  literature." — J.  0.  Stillson,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  in  the  Central  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Dr.  Mills's  book,  the  plan  of  which  is  excellent,  and  the  details 
well  worked  out.  It  will  give  students  in  human  physiology  a  new  insight  into  the  rela- 
tions of  the  subject.' — William  Osler,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  1  hysiology  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

"...  It  fills  a  gap  in  the  works  on  physiology  hitherto  vacant,  and  I  commend  it 
cordially  as  an  excellent  work." — Robert  Revborn,  JI.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"  As  a  text-book  for  students  this  work  will  undoubtedly  take  a  high  place,  not  alto- 
gether because  it  is  a  succinct  and  clear  record  of  the  latest  knowledge  in  animal  physi- 
ology, but  also  on  account  of  its  being  founded  on  the  true  principles  of  teaching. 
Especial  care  is  taken  to  point  out  what  is  really  known ;  to  separate  the  known  from 
the  unknown ;  to  show  what  directions  our  investigations  must  take  in  order  that  our 
knowledge  may  increase.  The  work  is  well  printed  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  publishers." — Montreal  Medical  Journal. 
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"It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  undersigned  to  write  a  review  of  this  most 
excellent  and  masterly  work  on  obstetrics,  when  it  appeared  in  its  first 
edition.  The  present  is  the  fourth,  an  edition  enlarged  and  revised.  It  is 
a  model  of  recent  medical  literature  in  obstetrics,  and  can  not  but  give 
great  credit  to  the  author  and  to  American  medicine.  Model  it  is  of  clear, 
forcible,  and  beautiful  Kuglish,  of  good  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  and 
of  thoroughness  of  modern  obstetric  exposition.  The  changes  which  have 
taken  j)lace  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  obstetrics  since  the  issue  of  the 
hu-t  edition  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  author  to  present  to  the  pro- 
fession what  is  essentially  a  new  book.  ^lost  cheerfully  will  \vc  recommend 
to  the  students  of  medicine  a  study  of  Lusk.  It  ranks  well  with  Playfair, 
and  is  second  to  no  l)ook  in  our  language." — Ciiauncev  D.  I'al.mer,  ('/(  (he 
Ohio  Medical  Journal. 

"The  book  is  !iow  beyond  criticism,  for  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  un- 
erring judgment  of  the  great  body  of  physicians.  We  congratulate  Dr. 
Lusk  uj)on  this  reward  for  the  immense  labor  he  has  bestowed  upon  it." — 
New  1  ork  Medical  Journal. 

"It  contains  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  obstetric  science  and 
practice  of  the  day  with  which  we  are  accpiainted.  Throughout  the  work 
the  author  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  obstet- 
rics, and  gives  evidence  of  large  practical  experience,  great  discrimination, 
and  sound  judgment.  We  heartily  recommend  the  book  as  a  full  and  clear 
exposition  of  obstetric  science,  and  safe  guide  to  student  and  practitioner."' 
— London  Lancet. 

"It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  had  occasion  to  review  this  work,  of 
which  we  were  enabled  to  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  The  rapid 
advanet  of  many  departments  of  obstetrics  has  me.'intime  called  for  a  few 
additions.  These  having  been  nuide.  it  can  be  confidently  said  that  Lusk's 
Midwifery  holds  a  high  place  among  American  authors,  and  deserves  to 
Imj  extensively  em|iloyed  for  reference,  and  recommended  to  students  as 
a  reliable  and  unusually  readable  text-book." — Canada  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 
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"  Durinj;  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of 
this  work  the  advance  in  physiological  knowledge  has  been  so  great  that  the  author  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and  bring  the  text  up  to  the  present 
without  entirely  rewriting  the  work.  Thus,  while  it  is  a  descendent  from  former 
editions,  the  work  is  new  in  all  its  features.  The  form  and  typography  have  been 
changed.  Many  old  figures  have  been  expunged,  and  numerous  new  ones  have  been  in- 
troduced. Most  of  the  figures  that  have  been  retained  are  of  cuts  that  have  been 
re-cngraved.  Historical  references  contained  in  former  editions  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed ;  unprofitable  discussion  of  disputed  questions  and  theories  have  been  avoided  ; 
physiological  chemistry  has  been  omitted  as  far  as  practicable.  The  new  book  is  there- 
fore trimmed  of  all  incidental  subjects  and  topics,  and  the  text  confined  to  the  statement 
of  established  facts." — Fhysician  and  Surgeon. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Flint's  popular  text-book  on  physiology,  entirely  re- 
written and  so  great  have  been  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  medical 
science'that  littTe  remains  of  the  original  text;  even  the  defects,  or  rather  deficiencies, 
of  the  edition  of  1880  have  rendered  it  imperative,  in  the  light  of  recent  progress,  that 
a  new  edition  be  issued.  The  same  general  arrangement  is  preserved,  and  with  reason. 
The  beautv  of  Flint's  Physiologv  cotisists  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  author  has 
carried  out  his  intentions  as  expressed  in  the  preface:  '  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  if 
I  have  been  able  to  give  concise  and  connected  statements  of  well-established  facts,  in 
such  form  that  thev  can  not  bo  misunderstood.  Peculiar  views  and  theories,  whether  of 
the  author  or  of  others,  have  no  proper  place  in  a  text-book  which  shovdd  represent  facts 
generally  recognized  and  accejitcd,  and  not  the  ideas  of  any  one  individual.'  For  a  text- 
book containing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  minute  anatomy  and 
physiology— one  that  studiously  avoids  profitless  discussions  of  unsettled  and  disputed 
questions— one  that  is  as  exact  and  reliable  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  per- 
mit, Flint's  treatise  can  not  be  excelled."— AVmsas  City  Medical  Index. 
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